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Abutilons,  348;  for  garden  and  green¬ 
house,  903 

Acacia  hastulata,  200;  platyptera,  91" 
Acacias  as  decorative  plants,  398;  in¬ 
bloom,  122 

Acalypha  hispida,  135 
Achimenes,  330 
Aeonitum  pyrenaicum,  37 
Actinidia  polygama,  422 
Adiantum  farleyense,  14,  583,  802 
Adiantums  and  their  culture,  572 
Adonis  amurensis  flore  pleno,  228 
Agave  americana,  91 ;  dasylirioides,  29 
Aldenham  House,  subtropical  border 
at,  121 

Alpine  plants  and  how  to  grow  them, 
524 

Amaryllis,  72;  stove,  220 
Amateur’s  letter  to  amateurs,  633,  651, 
669,  687,  705,  722,  739,  760,  777,  811, 
827  ,  843,  859  ,  877,  895  ,  913,  931,  949 
American  blight  on  Apple  trees,  644, 
852 

Andrews,  Mr.  John,  565 
Androsaces,  the,  26 
Anemone  blanda  atrocaerulea,  312; 
japonica,  621;  intermedia,  247;  the 
Peacock,  624 

Angraecum  sesquipedale,  179 
Annuals  for  indoor  blooming,  499; 
handy,  181,  241,  283,  307;  pot,  330, 
350 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  433 
Antherieum  Arethusa,  644 
Anthurium  scherzerianum  Geant  Sang- 
lant,  317 

Ants  and  fruit,  803 

Apple,  Crawley  Reinette,  56;  Berks 
Pearmain,  32;  Bismarck,  818 ;  Bram- 
ley’s  Seedling,  818 ;  Flower  of 
Kent,  122;  Mere  de  Menage,  112 
Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  869 ;  that  seed¬ 
less,  218,  409 

Apple9  for  market,  337;  in  pots,  202; 

six  choice,  818 ;  unhealthy,  649,  680 
Apprenticed  to  horticulture,  to  be,  or 
not  to  be,  134,  182,  208,  221,  245,  258, 
292,  308,  328,  358,  371,  393,  422 
Arabis,  two  new  varieties  of,  87 
Arbutus  or  Strawberry  tree,  471 
Arctostaphylos  TJva-ursi,  531 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  134 
Aristea  corymbosa,  905 
Artichoke,  Globe,  851 
Asparagus,  forcing,  942;  forwarding, 
347 

Asperula  suberosa,  463 
Aster  alpinus  superbus,  642;  amel- 
loides,  941;  Amellus,  868;  diffusus 
horizontalis.  886;  Novi-Belgii  densus, 
904;  Novi-Belgii  grandiflorus,  941; 
subcaeruleus,  610;  vimineus,  904 
Asters,  972,  993 

Astilbe  chinensis,  748;  Davidii,  263; 

grandis,  621 
Asystasia  bella,  508 
Aubrietia  deltoidea  grandiflora,  478; 
deltoidea  Leichtlinii,  784;  Dr.  Mules, 
271 

Aunicula,  Crowther,  Mrs.  H.  O.,  381; 
Daffodil,  317 ;  Dean,  Richard,  381 ; 
Favourite,  317;  Mikado,  The,  362; 
Rifleman,  405;  Smith,  William,  381; 
Standard  Bearer,  317;  Testa,  405; 
Winifred,  Miss,  381 

Auriculas  or  Dusty  Millers,  478;  for 
amateurs,  565 

Azalea  indica  Hexe,  279;  Julius 
Roehrs,  500 

Beans,  Scarlet  Runner,  270,  667,  698 
787 

Bear  Place,  685 
Beds,  basket,  330 


Begonia;  Carnot,  President,  609; 
Feamley,  Sanden,  697;  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  17,  263,  993;  Granby, 

Mme.,  556 

Begonias,  a  bed  of,  494 ;  at  Bexley 
Heath,  836 ;  bedding  effects,  865 ; 
evergreen,  627;  from  West  Norwood, 
838 

Begonia  (tuberous),  836;  Patti,  Mme. 
A„  500 

Beetroot,  lifting  and  storing,  815 
Belamcanda  punctata,  92 
Bellflowers  for  the  border,  788 
Beilis  annua,  608;  rotundifolia  caeru- 
lescens,  901 

Berberds  Aquifolium  at  home,  136; 

japonica.  257  ;  stenophylla,  415 
Bird  life  in  field  and  garden,  955 
Blechnum  Spicant  variegated,  425 
Bletia  hyacinthira  alba,  478 
Bluebells,  three.  530 
Books :  A  Gardener’s  Tear,  41,  75, 
293;  Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening, 
166;  Clay’s  Successful  Gardening, 
890;  Flowers  and  Fruit  for  the 
Home,  166;  Handbook  on  Pruning 
Roses,  203;  Harmsworth  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  228;  Journal  of  the  Kew 
Guild,  11;  London  Street  Guide, 
255;  Management  of  Lawns,  166; 
Manual  of  British  Botany,  141;  My 
Garden  Diary  for  1905,  23;  My  New 
Zealand  Garden,  232,  311 ;  Peat  and 
its  Products,  195 ;  Pictorial  Practical 
Tree  and  Shrub  Culture,  304;  Pigs 
for  Profit,  18;  Poisonous  Plants  of 
all  Countries,  377 ;  Pnactical  Hints 
on  Fruit  Farming,  392;  Practical 
Hints  on  Vegetable  Farming,  392; 
Species  and  Varieties,  223;  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Horticultural  Lectures, 
392;  The  Advertiser’s  A.B.C.,  304; 
The  Advertiser’s,  Tear  Book,  805 ; 
The  Book  of  the  Carnation,  55;  The 
Book  of  the  Lily,  204 ;  The  Book  of 
the  Potato,  304;  The  iBotanieal 
Magazine,  62;  The  Botanist’s  Al¬ 
bum,  486;  The  Culture  of  Sweet 
Peas,  393;  The  Harmsworth  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  304 ;  The  Horticultural 
Directory,  65 ;  The  Living  Plant, 
163,  The  Ratepayer's  Guide,  65; 
Vegetables  and  their  Cultivation, 
18;  Wayside  and  Woodland  Blos¬ 
soms,  962 

Boshier,  Mr.  Harry,  709 
Botanical  collecting,  90 
Botanic,  gardens,  Petermaritzburg,  215 
Brasso  -  Cattleya  Trianaei  -  digbyana, 
228;  nivalis,  362 
Brugmansias,  238 

Bud  Mite,  Currant,  127,  562,  644; 
Hazel,  124 

Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica,  680 
Bud  variation,  271 
Bulbophyllum  Reinwardtii,  405 
Bulb  annual,  645 

Bulbs  for  spring  gardening,  764;  in 
American  parks,  hardy,  48,  143,  162 
Burbank,  Luther,  aid  for,  61 


Cabbage,  the  Chinese,  45,  315,  408 ; 

Webbs’  Emperor,  191 
Cabbages,  a  giant  among,  691 
Cactaceous  plants,  751 
Cacti,  growers  of,  537,  573 
Caesalpinia  Gilliesii,  709 
Caladiums,  wintering,  284 
Calanthe  Chanmanii,  81 
Calanthes,  332.  666 
Calceolaria  plantaginea,  666 
Calceolarias,  annual,  260;  express  cul¬ 
ture  of,  525 ;  in  cold  frames,  herba¬ 
ceous,  431 


Californian  big  trees,  233 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  74 
Callipsyche  euerosioides,  294 
Callistemon  salignus,  715 
Calochoqtus  amoenus,  785 
Calypso  borealis,  441 
Campanula  gargan.iea  hirsuta,  470; 
phyctidocalyx,  464;  thyrsoides,  100; 
turbinata  Isabel,  865 
Caima.  Niagara,  752 
Cantua  buxifolia,  228;  dependens,  397 
Carex  Vilmorini,  145 
Carnation:  Elliott’s  Queen,  146; 

Elizabeth,  362;  Enchantress,  748; 
Flamingo,  273;  General  Kuroki,  228; 
Harlowarden,  317 ;  Lawson  running 
out?  is,  255;  variegated,  20;  Rich¬ 
ness,  591 

Carnations  for  winter;  flowering,  117 ; 
from  Bloxham,  662;  in  winter,  Mal- 
rnaison,,  8,  205;  layering,  620;  Mal- 
maison  in  the  open  air,  618;  Mar¬ 
guerite,  393 ;  tree,  532 
Carrot,  New  Red  Intermediate,  850; 

Scarlet  Model,  855 
Carrots  for  winter  use,  122 
Cattleya:  Citrima  maxima,  478;  Iris, 
His  Majesty,  806;  Maroni  Westfield, 
var.,  806;  Mendelii  Cicero,  478;  Oc¬ 
tave  Doin,  81;  Pittiae,  442;  Schil- 
leriana,  478;  Schilleriana  Westfield, 
var.,  834;  Schroderae  alba,  Mme. 
Louis  de  Hemptinne,  362;  Schroderae 
Robin,  362 

Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  hybrid,  744 
Celosia  plumosa,  248 
Cauliflower  seven  months  in  the  year, 
870 

Ceanothus  azureus,  940 
Celery,  how  to  grow  good,  139 ;  how 
to  grow,  870 
Celmisia  coniacea,  71 
Celmisias,  the,  96 
Ceratostigma  plum'baginoides,  797 
Ceriman,  the,  87 
Chaenostoma  hispidum,  899 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  886 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  32 
Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  241 
Clerodendron  trichotomum,  971 
Cresswell,  Mr.  A.  E.,  935 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus, 
30 

China  Asters  in  pots,  680;  wanderings 
in,  418 

Chionodoxa  Luciliae  Tmoli,  351 
Chironia  exi/fera,  680 
Choisya  ternata,  881,  924,  935 
Christmas  tree,  the  New  Zealand,  125 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  868 
Chrysanthemum :  Buttercup,  886 ; 

Embleme  Poitevin,  868;  Harrie,  868; 
Harrowby,  Countess  of,  868;  Jinks, 
Mrs.  Walter.  924;  Knox,  Mrs.  Wm., 
936 ;  McLeod,  Donald,  868 ;  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Market  Gold,  15,  57 ;  Merst- 
ham  White,  940;  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  T., 
959;  Moneymaker,  888;  Pearson, 
Mrs.  R.  Hooper,  904;  Perle  Chatil- 
lonnaise,  869;  Pink,  Goacher’s,  868; 
Richardson,  Mary,  869;  Shrimpton, 
J.  G.,  904;  Sfopford,  Miss,  886; 
Street,  Mrs.,  865;  Vestale,  La,  806 
Chrysanthemum,  a  large  -  flowered 
trained,  730;  the  decorative,  13 
Chrysanthemums  at  Edinburgh,  916; 
at  Sydenham,  954;  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  871;  dressing  for  exhibition, 
864;  early,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
804;  for  autumn  flowering.  137;  for 
cut  flowers,  57;  for  exhibition,  99; 
new,  882;  seasonable  work.  944; 
watering  and  feeding  exhibition, 
906 


Cimicifuga  racemosa,  660;  simplex, 
904 

Cinerarias,  Webbs’  Superb,  335 
Clematis  alpina,  349;  montana,  456; 
montana  in  Perthshire,  570;  mon- 
tana  rubens,  405,  442;  virginiana, 

345 

Cliantbus  Dampieri,  763 
Climbers  for  a  rustic  pergola,  78; 
hardy,  160 

Climbing  plants  in  the  garden,  778 

Codling  Moth,  parasite  of  the,  251 
Coelogyne  lawirenceana,  273;  Parishii, 
314;  speciosa  alba,  273 
Colchieum  crociflorum,  219;  speeio- 
biim,  787;  Steveni,  78 
Colour  cure,  646 
Colours  of  northern  flowers,  411 
Comments  on  current  topics,  268 
Competition,  results  of  our  garden, 
697 

Conservatory,  a  beautiful,  495;  at 
Lathom  House,  476 
Cornwall  flora,  west,  555 
Corokia  Cotoneaster,  441 
Corydalis  cava  alba,  328;  lutea,  670; 
nobilis,  394  ;  ochroleuca,  317  ; 
thalictrifolia,  335,  714;  Wilsoni,  316 
Corylopsis,  240 
Corvpha  elata,  fruits  of,  522 
Costus  igneus,  8 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  839;  pan- 
nosa,  81 

Creeper-clad  houses,  745 
Crinum  Rattrayi,  273 
Crocus  Balansae,  219;  bifloru6  Pesta- 
lozzae,  285  ;  ohrysanthus,  503  ; 
ohrysanthus  albidus,  175;  chrysan- 
thus  var.,  145,  175;  hermoneus,  208; 
hyemalis,  73;  Sieberi,  285 
Crocuses,  substitute  for,  685,  698,  716; 

Sutton’s,  765 
Crotolaria  capensis,  93 
Crowea  augustifolia,  273 
Cucumber  Aristocrat,  406;  Delicacy, 
442,  556 

Cucumber  spot,  the  S.H.C.  cure  for, 
288 ;  strange,  838 
Culharn  Court,  654 
Cup,  the  Sutton  Challenge,  395 
Currant,  Black  Champion,  660;  White 
Dutch,  660 

Cyclamen,  116:  a  sportive,  187;  re- 
pandum,  456;  Webb’s  Perfection, 
226,  246 

Cyclamens,  hardy,  74;  well  grown. 
476 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  958 
Cymbidium  rhodochilum,  405;  San- 
deri,  145 

Cyno-rchis  compacta,  116;  lowiana,  156 
Cypripedium:  Alcibiades,  15;  aureum 
Shrubbery  var.,  81;  Charles  Rick¬ 
man  magnifieum.  228;  Craveniae, 
145 ;  Dom  Carlos  auperbum,  442 ; 
Godefroyae  citrinum.  834;  Gode- 
froyae  leucoehilum  Godson's  var., 
752;  haywoodianum,  228;  Jerning- 
hamiae,  15.  69;  laurebel  Shrub¬ 
bery  var.,  81;  leea.num  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  81,  148;  Moore,  G..  81; 
Nogi,  29;  purpuratum  Tracy's  var., 
806;  rothschildianum,  442;  San- 
Actaeus,  81;  tracyanum,  159;  west- 
fieldense,  15,  69 

Cypripediums,  a  fine  exhibit  of,  37 ; 

and  Trilliums,  784;  hardy.  331 
Cyrtanthus  angustifolius  grandiflorus, 
362;  sanguineus  glaucophyllus,  806 
Cvtisus,  the  S69;  the  purple-flowered, 
'480 

Daffodil,  development  of  the,  772 
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Daffodils,  a  plebiscite  of,  361;  a  rare 
and  choice  group  of,  380;  at  Ditton 
Hill,  338;  from  Chester,  381;  trum¬ 
pet,  a  group  of,  771 
Dahlia  Alight,  806;  Barrett,  Kitty, 
806;  Cynthia.  806;  Delicacy,  806; 
Easton,  Daisy,  752 ;  Faunus,  806 ; 
Favourite,  806 ;  Fred,  Little,  806 ; 
Gem,  Blush,  72.5;  Havemeyer,  T.  A,, 
680;  Ivanhoe,  806;  Macmillan,  Mrs., 
806;  Marshall,  William,  680;  Nel¬ 
son,  752 ;  Peacemaker,  806 ;  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Pink,  752;  Primrose,  806; 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  George,  806 ;  Strom- 
boli,  752;  Titus,  806;  Tom  Tit,  806; 
Veronique,  806;  Victoria,  806 
Dahlia,  a  new,  297 
Daphne  blagayana,  165;  Dauphini, 
32 ;  Cneorum,  473 

Decorations,  table,  of  Sweet  Sultan, 
714 

Dendromeeon  rigidum',  433 
Degeneracy  of  varieties  propagated 
from  buds,  313,  336.  352,  371,  382, 
397 

Designs,  book  of,  607,  662,  698 
Dendrobium  che3=ingtonense,  228; 
erumenatum,  405  ;  cymbidioides, 
179;  Elwesii,  228;  flmbriatum  ocula- 
tum  Westonbirt  var.,  316;  Hay- 
woodae,  273;  japonicum,  273;  nobile 
Purity,  242;  Venus  Cookson’s  var., 
442 ;  wardianum  candidum,  228. 
Deutzia  gracilis,  456 
Dierama  pulcherrimum,  958 
Diagrams,  floral,  199 
Dracocephalum  grandiflorum,  862 
Drills,  tools  for  making,  788 

Echinacea  purpurea,  852 
Echium  Wildpretii,  435 
Eckford,  Mr.  Henry,  543;  Mr.  Henry, 
testimonial  to,  250,  252,  297,  319, 
340,  385,  408,  425.  444,  526,  732,  752 
Edging  for  macadam  paths,  821 
Emblems,  state,  251,  363 
Epidendrum  Boundii,  316  ;  stam- 
foirdianum,  681 
Epilaelia  fleteheriana,  112 
Epilaelia  Sylvia,  405 
Episcias,  880 
Eranthis  cilicica,  239 
Eremuras  Bungei,  678;  robustus,  199; 
robustus  Elwesii  albus,  55,  603; 
Warei,  420 

Erica  australis,  394;  ineditarranea 
hybrids ,  81,  187;  Veitchi,  228,  356; 
wilmoreana  grandiflona,  273 
Ericais,  spring-flowering,  90 
Eriostemon  myoporoides,  205 
Eryngium  amethystinum,  643;  oliveri- 
anum,  678 
Eucharis,  715 

Fluonymus  radieans  and  vars.,  907 
Eupatorium  ianthinum,  225 
Euphorbia  fulgefls  at  Aldenham 
House,  30;  Wulfeni,  405 
Everlasting  Pea  propagation,  432 
Kxaeum  zeylanicum,  744 
Exacums,  905 

Fern,  a,  rare  British,  870;  Jamaica 
walking,  255;  the  Royal,  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  711 

Ferns  for  a  warm  house,  two,  35; 
gold  and  silver,  820 ;  how  to  keep 
in  good  condition,  864;  the  propa¬ 
gation  of,  682;  the  shield,  453;  wild 
sports  of  British,  661 
Flower  ball,  how  to  make  a  Japanese, 
821;  garden,  plot  of  ground  for, 
804;  short’s,  167,  207;  the  fadeless, 
467 

Flowers  for  autumn  blooming,  685, 
698;  for  the  crevices  of  a  wall,  875, 
900 ;  for  the  garden,  fragrant,  793 ; 
from  Forde  Abbey,  50;  hardy  win¬ 
ter,  74 ;  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 
265 ;  the  influence  of,  900 
Fly,  the  snowy,  359 
Forget-me-not,  Royal  Blue,,  518 
Forsythia  intermedia,  179 
Foxglove,  an  erratic,  585 
Francoas,  940 

Freaks  among  plants,  artificial,  158 
Freeeias,  675;  for  January  flowering, 
525 ;  the  cultivation  of,  140 
Fritillaria  Imperialis,  441 ;  tuntasia, 
391 

Fruit,  British  grown,  819;  colonial, 
289;  culture,  enquiry  into,  579; 
growing  in  British  Columbia,  220; 
packing,  a  new  method  of,  737 ; 
preserving,  96;  production,  Austra- 
ian,  144;  the  packing  of,  376;  trees 
and  vegetables,  959;  trees,  protect¬ 
ing,  305;  trees,  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing,  585 

Fruits  from  old  trees,  good,  52;  seed¬ 
less,  284 

Fuchsias  for  hedges,  578,  607,  792; 
hardy,  462 

Furness  Abbey,  the  gardens  at,  643 


Garden,  a  London  back,  532;  a  lovely 
Bose,  551 ;  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the 
Duke's.  588;  City,  the,  504;  crop¬ 
ping  the  kitchen,  118;  golden  locks, 
753;  in  a  station,  615;  in  spring 
and  summer,  the  flower,  889 ;  orna¬ 
ments,  effective,  423;  possibilities  of 
the  small,  931;  6mall  rock,  606; 
suburban  front,  573,  625,  643,  661, 
.699,  726,  743;  the  rock,  178,  247, 
305,  353,  402;  the  small,  799;  the 
wild,  734,  781;  to  be,,  the,  527; 
vaYiety  an  the,  811;  Water,  606; 

“  What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa,” 
726,  785,  831 

Gardener  as  pirate,  232;  the  young, 
72 

Gardening  as  an  employment  for 
women,  242.  293,  309,  357,  372,  421 ; 
at  Shanghai,  16;  cottage,  490 ;_  for 
beginners,  easy,  458;  old  style,  531; 
ornamental,  383,  404,  416 
Gardens,  alpine,  211;  Droitwich  ex¬ 
perimental,  301;  in  Japan,  roof, 
220;  Japanese,  370;  other  people’s, 
589;  station  platform,  696,  731 
Garryas,  the,  115 

Gentiana  aoaulis  alba,  476;  eeptem- 
fida,  697,  762 

Gladiolus  delicatissimus,  942;  Dr. 
Van  Fleet’s  new,  246;  Fire  King, 
624;  French  Fleet,  680;  Peace  En¬ 
voy,  680 ;  Princeps,  778 ;  quartini- 
anus,  20,  246 
Globe  of  blossoms,  745 
Godetia  Schamini  fl.  pi.,  752,  904 
Gooseberry  Golden  Drop,  886 
Gooseberries,  standard,  359;  two  fine 
exhibition,  643 
Gourds  for  decoration,  118 
Grape  Alicante,  818 ;  Black  Hamburgh, 
886;  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  595,  624; 
Lady  Hutt,  144 

Grape  growing,  621,  639;  growing, 
practical,  691;  thinning,  313 
Grapes  rusting,  482  ,  517  ,  518 
Greenhouse,  a  cold,  731;  an  amateur’s, 
734;  construction,  978;  plants,  some 
useful,  552 

Gypsophila  paniculata,  870;  panicu- 
lata  flore  pleno,  496 

Hamamelis,  51;  mollis,  95 
Heart's -ease,  the,  626 
Heath,  Crawford’s,  232;  the  new  tree, 
356 

Heather,  the  purple,  748 
Heaths,  the  tree,  53 
Hedysarum  obscurum,  900 
Heliotrope,  a  tub  of,  512 
Heliotropes,  532 
Heliotropium  regale,  573 
Hellebore,  the  purple,  306 
Helleborus  orientalis  Stephen  Olbrich, 
228 

Heme-rooallis,  a  new,  821;  Corona,  610 
Hemsley,  Mr.  Henry,  853 
Henslow,  retirement  of  the  Bev.  Pro¬ 
fessor,  232 

Hepatiea  triloba  alba  plena,  292 
HeTacleum  villosum,  714 
Herbaceous  border,  when  to  re¬ 
arrange,  725;  border,  the,  375,  571, 
663 ;  plants,  a  happy  location  for, 
389 

Herbs,  culinary,  200 
Heredity,  a  lesson  in,  485 
Hesperis  matronalis  alba  flore  pleno, 
334;  matronalis  fl.  pi.,  591 
Heuehera  Rosamunde,  678 
Hibiscus  syriacus  Coeleste,  723 
Higholere  Castle,  419 
Hoe,  the  man  with  the,  436 
Holly  hedge,  803,  835,  820 
Holly,  the  Camellia-leaved,  49 
Hollyhocks,  single,  627 
Horticultural  Club,  the,  58,  169,  287, 
418 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  235 
Horticultural  Societies,  a  national 
conference  of,  495 
Horticulture,  Japanese,  434 
Hossack,  Mr.  Alfred,  673 
Hoya  bella,  513 

Hyacinths  at  Christmas,  Roman,  770 ; 
Tulips  and  Daffodils,  select  lists  of, 
773 

Hyacinthujs  amethystinue,  512 
Hybridising,  679.  770,  888 
Hydrangea,  climbing,  875,  900;  hor- 
tensis  rosea,  494,  958 ;  Thomas  Hogg, 
222 ;  with  pink  and  blue  flowers, 
632,  662,  680,  790 

Iberis  sempervirens  garrexiana,  476 
Ilex  cornuta,  551;  trees  in  England, 
904 

1  mpatiens  Bolstii,  134,  610 
Implemefft  for  lifting  weeds,  719 
Inearvillea  compacta,  675 
Iris  amoena,  Darwin,  Mrs.  H.,  624; 
aphylla  Mine.  Chereau,  660,  bakeri- 
ana,  179;  galatica,  209;  japohica, 


438;  laevigata,  645;  Leichtlinii, 
417;  pallida  Junonia,  530;  pallida 
Neptune,  610;  Persephone,  442; 
tingitana,  376;  unguicularis  speci- 
06a,  940;  Xiphium.  769 
Irises,  two  choice,  745 
Ismene  ealathin a.  138 
Ivies,  gold  and  silver,  901 
Ixora  Mars,  752 

Jacaranda  mimosaefolia,  592 
Japan,  plants  from,  399 
Jasminum  Sambac,  880 

Kalmia  latifolia,  512 
Kalmias,  418,  603 
Keer,  Mr.  G.  E.,  507 
King’s  Walden  Bury,  637 
Kino  producing  plants,  9 
Kniphofia  Tuckii,  624 
Koehia  trichophila,  724 

Laburnum  caramanicum,  843 
Lachenalia  tricolor,  681 
Lachenalias,  734  ,  978;  be  plunged, 
should,  941;  two  fine,  218 
Lapagerias  and  their  culture,  639 
Latbraea  clandestina,  476 
Laurel  and  its  varieties,  the  common, 
571 

Lawn  6and  and  weeds,  804 
Laelia.  anceps  schroderiana,  137 ; 
Iona  nigricans,  189 

Laeliocattleya :  Ball,  G.  S.,  magni- 
fica,  405;  Berthe  Fournier  Weston¬ 
birt  var.,  680  ;  Charlesworthii 
magnifica,  81  ;  c  r  is  po- hardy  ana, 

806;  Issy  cuprea,  752;  Leemann, 
Mrs.  J.,  405;  luminosa  Rosita,  806 
Lamium  puralbum,  489 
Laurelia  aromatica,  432 
Lawn  mowers,  and  how  to  use  them, 
506 

Leek  seed,  saving,  994 
Leek,  the  Lyon,  78 
Leomtice  Alberti,  248 
Leontopodium  alpinum  maximum,  62 ; 
sibiricum,  642 

Lepachys  columnaris  pulcherrima, 
724 

Leptodermis  laneeolata.  253 
Leucojum  aestivum,  768;  or  Snow¬ 
flake,  222 

Lewendon,  Mr.  W.,  451 
Lewisia  Tweedyi,  331,  357 
Liatris  spicata,  679 
Lilium  aunatum  at  Newton  Stewart, 
244;  Batemanniae,  639;  bulbiferum. 
834;  Ha  ns  on  i,  267;  Henryi,  678; 
japonicum  Colchesterense,  714  ; 
Leichtlinii  Maximowiczii,  763  ; 
leucanthum,  752,  805;  Martagon, 
958;  monadelphum,  530;  pardali- 
num,  715  ;  philippinense,  93 ;  super¬ 
hum,  834;  sUtchuenense,  625;  tig- 
rinum  isplendens,  678 
Lily  of  the  Valley  at  The  Frythe,  .508 
Lime  and  its  uses  in  the  garden,  831 
Linaria  alpina  rosea,  207 ;  Cymbal- 
aria  globosa,  233 
Linum  arboreum,  512 
Lisochilus  Mahoni,  415 
Lithospermu rn  multiflorum,  940  ; 

rosmarinifolium,  139 
Lith  os  perm  urns,  725 
Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard,  752;  Maid 
of  Moray,  328;  tenuior  rosea,  442 
Loganberry,  origin  of  the,  363;  the, 
272 

Longleat,  419 

Lonicera  hildebrandtiana,  663  ; 
japonica  halliana,  660  ;  semper- 
virens,  161 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  x  Somerset,  765 
Lycaste  Skinneri  atrosanguineum, 
228;  Skinneri  magnifica,  189 
Lychnis  Coeli-rosa  oculata,  270  ; 
Lagascae,  834 

Mackaya  bella,  186 
Magnolia  Campbellii,  401 ;  Lennei,  291 
Mahaleb,  the  weeping,  401 
Mallow,  peculiarity  of  the  Marsh,  485 
Manure  and  composts,  226 ;  liquid,  its 
use,  180 

Maples,  the  Japanese,  374 

Marsh  Marigold  as  a  pot  herb,  579 

Meconopsis  integrifolia,  362,  642  ; 

punioea,  405 ;  raoemosa,  397 
Medinillas,  543 
Mee,  Mr.  C.  J.,  655 
Melon  disease,  385 
Mem  oil’s  of  an  old  society,  355 
Memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Hole,  191 
Mertensia  echioides,  490 
Mesembryanthemum  edule,  608 
Mesembrvanthemums,  589 
Mice,  to  protect  Peas  and  Beans 
against,  732 
Mignonette,  94 

Mildew  on  Crimson  Rambler,  732 
Miltoqia  Cogniauxiae.  752;  Regnelli 
Gatton  Park  var.,  806 


Mimulus  alpinus  Brilliant,  691 
Mistletoe,  31 ;  bough,  977 
Muscari  armeniacum,  495;  botryoides 
album,  329;  eommutatum,  332 
Mushroom  culture,  664 
Mushrooms  in  the  open,  962 
Mustard,  a  cut-leaved,  45,  315 

Nandina  dome9tica,  565,'  600 
Narcissus:  Banzai,  362;  Beauty,  Lowd. 
ham,  261,  296^  Cornelia,  362;  Foster, 
William,  362;  Hall,  Marie,  362;  in- 
comparabilis  cristata,  768;  King's 
Norton,  317 ;  Kitchener,  Lord,  317  ; 
Knights,  Alice,  317;  Langtry,  Mrs., 
768;  Leedsii  Ariadne,  310;  Badnor, 
Helen  Countess  of,  362;  Stamford, 
Countess  of,  362;  Watkins,  Sir,  769; 
Westminster,  Duchess  of,  763 
Narcissus  Johnstoni  King  of  Spain, 
976 

Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  642 
Nemesia,  a  fine  strain  of,  803 
NephTolepis  Piersoni,  714;  Piersoni 
elegantissima,  the  Tarrytown  var., 
232,  239 

Nerine  Bowdeni,  411 

Nicotiana  Sanderae,  952 

Nitrate,  new  sources  of,  33 

Nitrogen  in  farmyard  manure,  429 

Noccaea  stylosa,  415 

Novelties  from  near  and  far,  95,  121 

Nymphaea  zanzibarensis  rosea,  752 

Obituary  :  Brunton,  Mr.  Thomas,  189  ; 
Burvenich,  Julian  Victor,  407 ;  Eck- 
ford,  Ma  Henry,  962;  Dalgleish,  Mr. 
Walter,  881;  Dean,  Mr.  Bichard, 
700;  Dobbie,  Mr.  James,  838;  Epps, 
Mr.  James,  208;  Houlden,  Mr. 
George,  384;  Laird,  Mr.  David  P„ 
751;  Paul,  Mr.  William,  315;  Petrie, 
Mr.  John,  191;  Bamsome,  Mr.  James 
Edward,  114;  Stirling,  Mr.  Jphn  K., 
49;  Wade,  Mr.  Arthur  W.,  49;  Webb, 
M.P.,  Col.  W.  G.,  536 
Odontoglossum ;  Adrianae  aureum, 
273;  Amabile  Ixion,  478,  583; 

Amoenum  Sander’s  var.,  316;  arden- 
tissimum  Doris,  273;  ardentissimum 
Lamus,  273;  ardentissimum  Sibyl, 
273 ;  crispum  Briton’s  Queen,  316 ; 
crispum  Loui9  L.  Sander,  405 ;  cris¬ 
pum  Prince  Leopold,  273,  531;  cris¬ 
pum  smeeanum,  362;  crispum  Titus, 
405 ;  cnispum  veitchianum,  222 ; 

crispum  West  Bank  House  var.,  405; 
lawreneeanum,  228  ;  lawrencea- 
num  Adonis,  478;  lindleyanum 

aureum,  405;  loochristiense  Ard- 

darrochvan..  478;  loochristiense  tra 
cyanum,  189;  lucasianum  heaton- 

ense,  442 ;  mirificum,  81,  457 ;  ramo 
sis8imum  Burford  var.,  316;  ramo. 
sissimum  liliiflorum,  177 ;  thomp- 
sonianum,  362;  wiganianum,  316; 
wilekeanum  Pittiae,  442 
Odontonia  Lairessiae,  610 
Omphalodes  Luciliae,  226,  744;  nitida, 
372 

Oncidium  Lowii,  272;  obrienianum, 
362 

Onion  Maggot,  559,  591,  607  ,  626  ,  698, 
744,  803  ;  Holborn  Exhibition,  851 
Onosma  echioides,  642 
Orchids  for  amateurs,  535  ,  609 ;  and 
whence  they  come,  574;  high  prices 
for,  340;  potting,  421;  some  useful 
138 

Ornithogalum  arcuatum.  802;  nar- 
bonense  pyramidale,  834 
Ostrowskia  magnifica  alba,  624 

Paeony,  a  fine  tree.  452;  Her  Graee, 
610;  la  Fiancee,  610 
Pampas  grasses,  653 
Papaver  orientale  braeteatum  Mar¬ 
garet,  748 

Parsley,  how  to  keep  up  a  succession, 
919  " 

Parsnip  Tender  and  True,  851 
Passiflora  'ncarnata.  87 ;  quadrangu- 
laris  Bonapartii,  589 
Pea,  Kaiser,  Webbs’  new,  264 ;  tops  aa 
a  salad,  778 

Peach  PeregTine,  556 ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  818 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  836;  cultural 
hints  on,  944 

Pear  Catillac,  818;  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  818;  Josephine  de  Malines( 
886;  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  959 
Peas  and  Raspberries  from  Bridehead, 
823 ;  culinary,  900 

Pelargonium,  Mons.  Rosaleur,  556 ;  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle,  500 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchias  and  Helio¬ 
tropes,  602;  scented-leaved,  458 
Penstemon  cordifolius,  752 
Pentstemons,  744 ;  strain  of,  752 
Peppermint,  958 
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l’erenniala  for  out  flowers,  788 
Perversity  of  things,  the,  327 
Petraca  volubilis,  010 
Phaedranassa  Carmioli,  28 
Phlox  canadensis,  Perry's  vur.,  556; 

FiancOe,  7 ;  pilosa,  678 
Phloxes,  gouty,  537,  573,  583 
Phyllopaotus,  origin  of  garden  varie¬ 
ties,  579 

Pins,  the  Harquis  dc,  201 
Pitcher  Plants,  new  and  old,  333 
Plagianthus  l.yallii,  591 
Plant  associations  of  West  Yorkshire, 
23;  breeding,  points  in,  3 
Plants,  a  fine  group  of,  332;  American, 
414;  Chinese,  134;  for  Christmas 
flowering,  4  ;  for  shady  windows, 
591;  frpm  seed,  raising  alpine,  590; 
hardening  off  of,  396 ;  how  to  pro¬ 
pagate  spring  bedding,  473;  new 
species  of,  215 ;  to  protect  tender, 
509 

Plum  Late  Orange,  959;  Prince  Engle- 
bert,  886 

Plums  grown  as  bushes,  546 
Poisonous  plants,  377 
Polygala  A  ayredae,  406 
Polygonatum  multiflorum,  802 
Polypodium  fibre,  500 
Polypody,  the  common,  30 
Polystacbya  haroldiana,  442 
Pond,  making  a,  825,  852 
Ponds,  green  scum  on,  427;  how  to  get 
rid  of  blanket  weed  on,  852 
Poppy,  the  tree,  249 
Port  Elizabeth,  flowers  in  winter  at, 
601 

Potato  Centenary,  Sutton’s,  268; 
Chieftain,  160;  Colonist,  159;  Corn¬ 
wall,  Duchess  of,  919,  935 ;  Discovery, 
109;  Discovery,  Sutton’s,  923;  Ex¬ 
celsior,  917 ;  Factor,  381 ;  Ideal,  Sut¬ 
ton’s,  259;  King  Edward  TIL,  922; 
leader,  The,  922;  Llewellyn,  Sir 
John,  852;  Majestic,  Webbs',  922- 
Ninety-fold,  225;  Pearl,  The,  923; 
Kidd,  John,  922;  Russets,  King  of 
the,  260;  Snowball,  Carter’s,  925; 
Star,  Northern,  922 ;  Stan,  Northern, 
four  stools  of,  922 ;  Up-to-Date,  850 
Potato,  a  marvellous  new,  609;  crop 
oif  the  United  Kingdom,  the,  926 ; 
culture  in  wet  soil,  202;  experiments 
in  Scotland,  341;  experiments,  952; 
growing  at  Cambridge  University, 
323;  how  to  prolong  the  life  of  a, 
448;  prices,  fall  in,  210,  211;  trial 
in  Ireland ;  trials  at  Orton  and 
Cresswell,  153 

Potatos,  625;  at  Westminster,  924; 
black  scab  in,  385;  boomed,  374; 
deteriorate?  do,  447;  deterioration 
of,  313,  336,  352,  371,  382,  397,  422, 
434 ;  facts  about,  98 ;  flavour  in, 
960;  for  different  purposes,  153;  in 
winter,  new,  922;  quality  in,  918; 
registration  and  trial  of,  104; 
where  are  those,  934 
Potentilla  hopwoodiana,  94 
Poultry  and  pets :  Ancona  breed,  the, 
500 ;  Bantam  feeding,  806 ;  Bantams, 
750;  Bantams,  hatching,  822;  Ban¬ 
tams,  houses  for,  774,  788;  Bantams 
in  life,  starting,  838;  best  breed, 
942 ;  best  method  of  farming,’  889 ; 
Brahmas,  576;  Chicks,  how  to  treat 
growing,  535;  Cochins,  576;  Colour 
food  for  Canaries,  482;  Ducks  and 
green  peas,  664 ;  Ducks,  the  feeding 
of,  700 ;  Ducks,  the  housing  of,  682 ; 
Dwarfs  of  the  poultry  world,  733; 
fresh  ground,  how  to  keep  it,  518 ; 
gapes,  558 ;  Hens  V.  ducks,  716 ;  how 
to  stock,  905 ;  pigeons,  592 ;  pigeons, 
breeding,  to  stop,  610 ;  pigeons  when 
moulting,  628 ;  Plymouth  Rock,  576 ; 
Poultry  farming,  854 ;  pullets,  early 
bred,  646 ;  sour  ground,  500 ;  suit¬ 
able  'and  needed,  872;  troubles  and 
trials,  463 

Poupart,  Mr.  Ernest,  881 
Primrose,  the,  332 

Primroses  and  Evening  Primroses, 
859;  Evening,  895 


Primula  Arendsi,  500;  Chinese,  Webbs’ 
Avalanche,  414;  cockburniana,  442; 
denticulata  alba  grandiflora,  378; 
erosa,  433;  frondosa,  264;  japonica 
pulverulenta,  405;  megaseaefolia, 
200,  310,  359,  371 ;  old  double  white, 
5;  pubescens  alba,  395;  Queen 
Alexandra,  218;  sinensis  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  145;  tangutica,  405;  Vcitchi, 
405  ;  vittata,  442 

Pruning;  its  objects  and  effects,  287; 
versus  neglect,  499 

Primus  acida,  432;  Mahaleb  pcndula, 
401;  Pseudo-cerasus,  328;  triloba, 
262;  triloba  flore  pleno,  530 
Pulmonaria  aiwernensis  alba,  228 
Pyrus  bacoata  Beauty  of  Montreal, 
904 ;  lanata,  963 

Quercus  coccinea  splenden6,  29 
Ralfiatape,  429 

liamondia  eerbica  Nataliae,  219 
Ranunculus  cortusaefolius,  491;  glaci- 
alis,  441 

Raspberry  for  small  garden,  942 
Raspberries,  digging  amongst,  869 
Reading:  Flowens  at,  popular,  630; 
Primulas  at,  157 ;  Sweet  Peas  at, 
607 

Rehmannia  angulata,  180 
F.eiawardtia  trigyna,  72,  140 
Reseda  alba,  603 
Revolver  shrub,  the,  211 
Rhododendron  as  a  town  plant,  461; 

a  standard,  476  ' 

Rhododendron  cinnabarinum,  940  ; 
dauricum,  50;  Edgeworthii,  436; 
flavum,  834;  Luscombei,  353,  457; 
ledifolium  narcissifloruin,  489;  race- 
mosum,  802 ;  Sappho,  941 ;  Smithii 
anreum,  500;  veitchianum,  476 
Rhubarb,  Crimson  Winter,  485;  Hob¬ 
day’s  Giant,  406 
Kibes  anreum  aurantiacum,  513 
Rockery,  a  small  but  simple,  494;  in 
a  villa  garden,  802 
Rocket,  the  old  double  white,  165 
Rodgersin  pinnate,  606,  662;  pianola 
alba.  610 

Rosa  fortuneana,  456;  gigantea,  211; 
eerieea  aux  grandes  Epines,  806 ; 
wichuraiana  as  a  weeper,  570 
Rose,  591 

Rose:  Anti,  Souv.  d’Un,  570;  Billiard 
et  Barrt,  570;  Carnot,  Souv.  du 
President,  606  ;  Chatenay,  Mme. 
Abel,  570;  Clark,  J.  B.,  606;  Cut- 
bush,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  550;  Dandy,  666; 
Dickson.  Hugh,  570;  Dijon,  Gloire 
de,  547  ;  Dorothy,  550,  570  ; 

Druschki,  Frau  Karl,  570;  Eugenie 
Lamesch,  99;  Ewart,  Lady  Quartus, 
588 ;  Farquhar,  the,  550 ;  Flight, 
Mrs.  F.  W.,  545;  Folkestone,  Vis¬ 
countess,  606;  Frau  Peter  Lambert, 
109;  Gay,  Lady,  545  ,  556;  Grant, 
Mrs.  W.  J.,  550;  Gravereaux,  Mme. 
Jules  5SS:  Ila  rum,  David,  500,  551, 
Hayward,  Captain,  550,  571 ;  Hill, 
Mons.  Joseph,  588;  Kirker,  Mrs. 
A.  M.,  588;  Lede,  Mons.  Paul,  550; 
Liberty,  550;  Maharajah,  13;  Maw- 
ley,  Mrs.  E.,  606;  Na.daill.ao,  Com- 
tesse  de,  550;  Niel,  Marechal,  567; 
Kiel,  Marechal,  fringed,  432;  Niplie- 
tos,  607 ;  Philadelphia  Rambler,  250 
556;  Piganeau,  Gustave,  550  ; 
Prince,  Souv,  de  S.  A.,  547;  Prince 
de  Bulgarie,  145;  Rautenstrauch, 
510  ;  Rautenstrauch,  Frau  Lilia, 
588;  Schneewittchen.  389;  Singer, 
A.,  570  ;  Yardon,  Souv.  d’Eliis-e,  607; 
Victoria,  Kaiserin  Augusta,  588; 
Warrior.  372;  Watson,  Hugh,  547; 
Watteville,  Mme.  de,  551 
Rose,  a  giant  Scotch,  716;  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  climbing,  913;  Chafer, 
557;  cuttings,  striking,  739;  freak 
of  Duke  of  Wellington,  557 ;  garden, 
a,  457 ;  great  enemy  of  the,  581 ; 
leaves  losing  colour,  537,  573  ; 

legends  of  the,  509;  some  enemies  of 
the,  557,  572;  the  advance  of  the, 
615 ;  the  coming,  447 ;  the  glamour 
of  a,  437 ;  the  legend  of  the,  555 ; 
tree,  a  monster,  571 


Roses,  a  garden  of,  655 
Rosen,  an  »roh  of  -rambler,  570 
Rones  and  other  shrubs  for  sandy  soil, 
803 

Roses,  first  prize  group  of  garden,  588 
Rosos,  hybridising,  243 
Roses,  large-flowered  single,  751 
Roses,  multiplying,  597 
Roses,  propagating  from  buds,  739; 
pruning,  515,  567;  the  classification 
of,  183;  to  grow,  739;  weeping,  485; 
wild  in  olden  times,  509 
Hi  bus  ulmifolius  flore  pleno,  14  23, 
47,  80 

Salix  reticulata,  711 
Salpiglossis  sinuate,  660 
Salvia  Horminum  violaceum,  264; 
splendens,  681 ;  splendens  grandi- 
florn,  901 

Sand  for  tree  a-nd  shrub  planting,  279 
Sanguinuria  canadensis  major  grandi¬ 
flora,  70 

Sarraoenia  flava  and  S.f.  -major,  530; 
flava  gigantea,  500 

Saxifraga  Elizabethae,  307;  Guildford 
Seedling,  382;  lingulata  lantoscana, 
642;  marginata,  314;  oppositifoli-a 
alba,  512;  porophylla,  395;  retusa, 
305;  Solomoni,  247,  285;  scardica, 
247 

Saxifrages.  514 
Scarlets  Park,  703 
Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  294 
Schizostyl is  coccinea,  92 
Science,  the  practical  value  of  theo¬ 
retical,  326 

Scilla  hispanica,  512;  peruviana,  142 
Screen  fence,  an  artistic,  186 
Scutellaria  baicalensis  coelestina,  20; 

indica  japonica,  642 
Seaforthia  elegans,  537,  784 
Seakal-e,  461 ;  from  Kenilworth,  405 ; 

growing,  180 ;  late,  384 ;  notes,  73 
Seaweed  as  food,  233 
Sedum  obtusatum,  794,  835,  870;  6pec- 
tabile  roseum,  959 
Seedless  fruits,  284 

Selagin-ellas  and  -their  cultivation,  507 
Seneeio  clivorutn  and  Groundsel,  841 
Shamrock,  the  real  Irish,  235 
Shanghai,  China,  notes  from,  692 
Sherborne,  historical  pageant  at,  298 
Shiplake  Court,  628 
Shortia  galacifolia,  54 
Shrubberies,  renovating  old,  185,  245 
Shrubs,  a  notable  collection  of,  184; 

concerning,  827 
Sidalcea  Listeri,  714 
Silen-e  Sehafta,  743 
Slugs,  clearing  a  garden  of,  858,  883 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  934 
Snowball,  the  Japanese,  624;  tree, 
715;  pruning  th-e,  517 
Snowdrops  as  prophets,  211 
Snowy  Fly  on  Ferns,  465,  470 
Societies,  how  to  extend  the  member¬ 
ship  and  usefulness  of,  887,  943,  961 
Soils  a-nd  plant  life,  556 
Solanum  Commersoni,  23,  349;  integ- 
-rifolium,  135 

Sophrolaelia  laeta  orpetiana,  610 
Spathoglottis  aurea  Gatton  Park  var., 
246 

Stapel-ia  grandiflora,  714 
Statice  profusa,  784 
Stenanthium  robustum,  752 
Stenoglottis  fimbriata,  806 
Stocks,  Webbs’  scarlet  and  white,  100 
Strawberry,  an  abnormal,  901 
Strawberry  culture,  613 ;  forcing, 
year-old  runners  for,  242 
Strawberries  forced  twice  in  succes¬ 
sion,  521 ;  for  forcing,  531 ;  for  suc¬ 
cession,  664;  in  pots,  perpetual,  348 
String  holder,  773 
Summer  house,  creeper-clad,  606 
Sunflower,  a  giant,  802 
Sweet  Pea,  th-e,  699;  Countess  Spen¬ 
cer,  96,  158 ;  Henry  Eekford,  588, 
610;  Herbert.,  Geo.,  606;  Mo-lyneux, 
Florence,  269;  Unwin,  Gladys,  606 
Sweet  Pea  show,  558,  588 
Sweet  Peas,  693;  at  Cavenham  Park, 
608;  cultural  -notes  on,  4.52,  488; 
from  Boghead,  441,  823;  the  best. 


97 ;  the  encmicH  of  the,  327,  350 ; 
the  finest,  262,  286;  three  new,  624 
Symphytum  officinale  boheiuicuin,  953 

Talc,  a  mclonoholy,  481 
Tamarix  Pallasii  rosea,  778 
Tecoma  grandiflora,  396;  radical, 
692 

Temple  Show,  471 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  Greenaway,  361 
TiareLla  cordifolia.  purpurea,  955 
Todea  superba,  growing,  464,  491 
Tomato  Garter’s  Sunrise,  637,  726; 
growing,  613,  644;  Lister’s  Prolific, 
953 

Tomatos  Sutton’s  Abundance  and 
Golden  Nugget,  49 
Topiary  work,  a  bit  of,  476 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  457,  514;  nival'-. 
305 

Trollius  caucasicus  Orange  Globe,  271; 

dschungaricus,  603;  sinensis,  636 
Tropacolum  polyphyllum,  688;  tri- 
colorum,  740 
Tropaeolums,  436 

Tulip:  Ariadne,  405;  Beauty,  Orange, 
406;  Butt,  Clara,  406;  Gillot, 
Claude,  406;  Harold,  King,  405;  In¬ 
nocence,  442  ;  Quaintness,  442  ; 
Whistler,  442 

Tulips,  Darwin,  768;  May-flowering 
single,  768 

Tulipa  clusiana,  329;  -  dasystemon, 
362;  fosteriana,  362;  macrospila, 
784;  tubergeniana,  279 

Valerianella  eongesta,  643 
Vallota  purpurea  alba,  724;  purpurea 
in  cottage  windows,  186 
Vanda  Watsoni,  145 
Vegetables  all  the  year  round :  As¬ 
paragus,  693;  Artichokes,  Globe, 
711;  Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  725; 
Beet,  743;  Beans,  broad,  764;  dwarf, 
781;  runner,  803;  Broccoli,  815; 
Brussels  Sprouts,  835 ;  Cabbages, 
847;  Oardoons.  863;  Carrots,  863; 
Cauliflowers,  883;  Celery,  899;  Cher¬ 
vil,  918;  Chicory,  918;  Cucumbers, 
937;  Endive,  953;  Gourd  or  Pump¬ 
kin,  953 

Vegetables,  British  grown,  856; 
regular -supply  of,  892,  918;  unwhole- 
some,  31 

Vegetation,  supra-terrestrial.  251 
Veiteh  Memorial  Trust,  the,  149 
Veltheimia.  viridifolia,  117 
Ventilation  of  plant  houses,  261 
Veratrum  californicum,  601 
Verbena  The  King,  500 
Veronica  subsessilis,  657 ;  Traversii, 
660 

Venrall,  Miss  F.  M.,  619 
Vilmorin,  Henri  de,  mortument  to,  389 
Vine  and  its  enemies,  the,  961 ;  bor¬ 
ders,  watering,  374;  eyes,  160 
Viola,  origin  of  the  miniature,  582; 
pedata,  802 

Violet,  Marie  Louise,  476 
Violets  and  cancer,  279;  favourite,  6; 
from  Staunton  Hall,  246 

Wahlenbergia  Pumilio,  500 
Wall  Coverings,  beauty  in,  381 ;  for 
fruit  trees,  835,  870,  918 
Wallflowers,  a  fine  group  of,  439 
Wallis,  Mr.  W.  L.,  525 
Wasps,  destroying,  785 
Watercress,  the  danger  of  eating,  318 
Water  garden,  a  Cornish,  494;  Lilies 
in  summer,  490 ;  Lilies  in  Tubs,  681 
Weed  killing,  716 

AVillow  AVood,  Biding  Mill-on-Tvne, 
282 

AA'indow  gardening,  310 
AA'ireworms  i-n  soil,  788,  820,  837 
Wistaria  on  suburban  house,  530 
Wood  Lily,  the  large,  514 

Tears,  the  last  twenty,  122 
Yucca  filamentosa  and  varieties,  77 ; 
recunvifolia,  679 

Zygopetalum  Ba-llii  (No.  1),  478;  craw- 
shayanum,  442;  discolor  atrocaeru- 
leum,  316 

Zizyphus  vulgaris,  363 
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Aconitum  stoerkianum,  990 
Adiantum  farleyense,  801 
Agave  americana,  91;  dasylirioides,  29 
Aldenham  House,  subtropical  border 
at,  Supt.  Feb.  11 
Andrews,  Mr.  John,  565 
Anemone  Wanda  atrocaerulea,  Supt. 
April  15;  coronaria,  623;  japonica 
hybrida,  990 

Angnaecum  sesquipedale,  179 
Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  439 
Apple  Beauty  of  Montreal,  Crab,  902; 
Bismarck,  816;  Bramley’s  Seedling, 
817;  Crawley  Reinette,  Supt.  Jan. 
21 

Apples,  six  choice,  Supt.  Oct.  21 
Arbutus  Unedo,  974 
Artichoke,  Green  Globe,  849;  Jeru¬ 
salem,  cutting  the  tuber  of,  725 
Asparagus  plant,  depth  at  which  to 
plant,  693;  seed,  depth  at  which  to 
sow,  693 

Aster  alpinus  superbus,  641 ;  amel- 
loides,  939;  Amellus.  866;  diffusus 
horizontal  is,  885;  Novi-Belgii  den- 
su'3,  902;  Novi-Belgii  grandiflorus, 
939;  Novi-Belgii  niveus,  991;  vi- 
mineus,  902 

Astilbe  chmensis,  747 ;  Davidii,  263 ; 

japonica  compacta,  991 
Aubrietia  Leichtlinii  rosea,  783 

Bean,  French,  sprouting,  781 
Beetroot,  how  to  dig,  815;  thinning, 
743 

Begonia  Fearnley  Sander,  Supt.  Sep.  2 
Begonias,  a  bed  of  tuberous,  492 
Bell-glass  made  from  glass  jar,  733 
Belvoir  Castle:  The  Duke’s  garden, 
Supt.  July  22 
Berberis  stenophylla,  415 
Bluebells  or  Wild  Hyacinths,  three 
allied,  528 

Bocconia  cordata,  Supt.  Dec.  23 
Boshier,  Mr.  Harry,  709 
Brassica  oleracea  arbonea,  691 
Broccoli,  a  weakly  plant  of,  815; 
plan,  a  good,  815 

Brussels  Sprouts,  how  to  lift  small 
plants  of,  835 

Cabbage  badly  clubbed,  847 ;  the 
Shantung,  315;  wrongly  planted, 
847 

Callistemon  salignus,  Supt.  Sept.  9 
Calluna  vulgaris,  746 
Calochortus  amoenus,  783;  Lyoni,  605 
Candytuft,  perennial,  in  the  rockery 
at  Kew,  Supt.  June  10 
Carnation  Enchantress,  747 
Carrot  in  badly  tilled  soil,  863;  in 
well  tilled  soil,  863;  New  Red  Inter¬ 
mediate,  848;  Scarlet  Model,  855 
Carnots,  storing,  863 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  974 
Oattleya  schilleriana,  Westfield  var., 
832 

Cauliflower,  blind  seedling  of,  883; 

seedlings  in  temporary  pit,  883 
Ceanothus  azureus,  938 
Celery,  seedlings,  and  earthing  up,  899 
Celmisia  coriacea,  71 
Chafer,  Golden  or  Green  Rose,  557 
Oha-maerops  excelsa,  884 
Chicory,  848 

Chionodoxa  Luciliae  Tmoli,  351 
Chrysanthemum :  Anderson,  Mary, 

867 ;  Buttercup,  884 ;  Embleme  Poi- 
tevin,  866 ;  Harrie,  866 ;  Harrowby, 
Countess  of,  867;  Jinks,  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter,  Supt.  Dec.  2;  Knox,  Mrs.  Wm., 
Supt.  Dec.  9;  McLeod,  Donald,  866; 
Market  Gold,  57 ;  Merstham  White, 
938;  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Supt.  Dec. 
16 ;  Moneymaker,  Supt.  Nov.  18; 
Pearson,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper,  Supt.  Nov. 
25;  Perle  Chatillonnaise,  Supt.  Nov. 
11;  Pink,  Goachers,  867;  Shrimpton, 
J.  G.,  903;  Stopford,  Miss,  885; 
Street,  Mrs.,  865 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  867 
Chrysanthemum,  a  large-flowered, 
trained,  Supt.  Sept.  16 
Cimicifuga  racemosa,  658;  simplex 
902 

Cineraria,  Webbs’  Superb,  335 
Clematis  montana,  454 
Colchicum  crociflorum,  227;  speciosum, 
Supt.  Oot.  7 

Conservatory  at  The  Rookery,  St. 
Mary  Cray,  Sunt.  June  17;  at 
Lathom  House,  474 
Cornish  water  garden,  a,  492 
Conydalis  thalictrifolia,  713 
Cresswell,  Mr.  A.  E.,  935 
Crocus  Balansae,  219;  biflorus  Pesta- 
lozzae,  285;  Sieberi,  287 
Crocuses,  Sutton’s,  765 
Crotolaria  capensis,  93 


Cucumber,  seedling,  bed  and  stopping, 
937 

Currant,  Black,  Champion,  658;  White 
Dutch,  659 

Cyclamen  repandum,  454;  a  batch  of, 
475 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  956 
Cypripedium  Daisy  Barclay,  975 
Cypripedium  Godefroyae  citrinum, 
833;  Memoria  Jerninghamiae,  73; 
Nogi,  37;  tnacyanum,  159;  west- 
fiel dense,  69 

Cypfipediums  and  Trilliums,  a  group 
.  of,  7.82 

Daffodil,  the  development  of  the,  Supt. 
Sepit.  30 

Daffodils,  a  field  of,  379;.  a  group  of 
Trumpet,  771 

Daphne  blagayana,  157,  Supt.  Feb.  25 
Decorations,  table,  713 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  433  > 

Deutzia  gracilis,  455 
Diagrams,  floral :  Cruciferae,  201 ; 

Leguminosae,  205 ;  Liliiflorae,  207 
Dierama  pulcherrimum,  956 
Dracaena  surculosa  maculata,  832 
Dnills,  tool  for  making,  789 

Earwigs,  to  catch,  805 
Echinacea  purpurea,  Supt.  Nov.  4 
Eckford,  Mr.  Henry,  543 
Edging  for  paths,  821 
Endive  seedlings,  953 
Epidendrum  stamfordianum,  681 
Era-nthiis  cilicicus,  245 
Eremurus  Bungei,  676  ;  robust  us, 
199;  robustus  Elwesii  albus,  603; 
Warei,  Supt.  May  20 
Erica:  Arborea,  357;  lusitanica,  53, 
353;  mediterranea  hybrida,  Supt. 
March  4;  Veitchi,  Supt.  April  29 
Eriostemon  myoporoides,  Supt.  Maroh 
11 

Eryngium  oliverianum,  676 
Erythronium  Hendersoni,  375 

Falkland  Park,  visit  of  the  Croydon 
gardeners  to,  711 

Flower  ball,  how  to  make  a  Japanese, 
821 

Foreythia  intermedia,  181 
Foxglove,  an  erratic,  585 
Francoa  ramosa,  938 
Fruit  packing,  new  box  for,  737 

Galega  officinalis,  975 
Garden  at  Downside,  Rose,  551 ;  at 
North  Berwick,  a  villa  rock,  800; 
small  water,  605 ;  to  be,  the,  527 ; 
views  in  a  small,  799 
Gardeners  must  sing,  663 
Gardening,  an  old  and  interesting 
style  of,  Supt.  July  1 
Garden,  rock,  in  a  co.  Down  garden, 
60^ 

Garrya  elliptica,  115 
Gentiana  acaulis  a-lba,  475 
Gladiolus  Fire  King,  623 
Globe  of  blossoms,  745 
Gcdetia  Schamini  fl.  pi.,  902 
Gooseberry  Golden  Drop,  885 
Gourd  seedling  fit  to  plant  out,  953 
Grape  Alicante,  817 ;  Black  Hamburg, 
884 

Gunnera  man i cat a,  746 
Gunnersbury  House,  wall  gardening 
at,  974 

Hamamelis  japonica  Zuccariniana, 
51 ;  mollis,  95 
Heliotrope,  a  tub  of,  511 
Hensley,  Mr.  Henry,  853 
Heracleum  villosum,  713 
Hesperis  matronal  is  alba  flore  pleno, 
Supt.  April  22 
Heuchera  Rosamunde,  677 
Hollies  Nurseries,  the,  657 
Hossack,  Mr.  Alfred,  673 
Hyaeinthus  amethystinus,  510 
Hydrangea  horteinsis  rosea,  493,  956 

Implement  for  lifting  weeds,  719 
Iris  amoe.na  Mrs.  H.  Darwin.  622; 
aphylla  Mme.  Chereau,  658;  bakeri- 
ana.  187;  japonica,  Supt.  May  27; 
pallida  Junonia,  528;  unguicularis 
speciosa,  938;  X.iphium,  769 
Irises  two  choice,  Supt.  Sept.,  23 

Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  991 

Kalmia  latifolia,  510 
Keer  Mr.  G.  E.,  507 
Kniphofia  *Tuckii,  622 

Lady  in  white,  517 
Laelia  anceps  schroderiana,  137 
laird,  Mr.  D.  P..  the  late,  751 
Latbraea  clandestina,  474 
Leeks,  973 


Leontopodium  sibiricum,  641 
Leucojum  aestivum,  767 
Lewendon,  Mr.  W.,  451 
Lilium  auratum  at  Newton  Stewart, 
Supt.  March  25;  bulbiferum,  832; 
Hansoni,  Supt.  April  1;  Henryi, 
S76 ;  japonicum  Colche-sterense,  713  ; 
leu^anthum,  Supt.  Oct.  14;  Marta- 
gon,  956;  monadelphum,  528;  par- 
dalinum,  712;  euperbum,  Supt.  Oct. 
28;  tigrinum  splendens,  677 
Linum  arbo-reum,  511 
Lisochilus  Mahoni,  417,  421 
T.ithospermum  multiflorum,  938;  ros- 
marinifolium,  139 
Locks,  golden,  753 
Loganberry,  the,  272 
Lonicera  japonica  halliana,  659 
Lychnis  Coeli-rosa  oculata,  270  ; 

I  agascae,  832 

Magnolia  Campbellii,  Supt.  May  13; 

Lennei,  Supt.  April  8 
Marjoram,  common,  848 
Mat,  making  a  garden,  981 
Meconopsis  integrifolia,  640 
Met,  Mr.  C.  J.,  655 
Melocactus  communis,  511 
Meloneholy  tale,  a,  481 
Mentha  piperita,  957,  994 
Mole  trap,  955 
Mbrus  nigra,  676 

Muscari  armeniacum,  492;  botryoides 
album,  331;  szovitzianum,  383 

Narcissus :  ineomparabilis  cristata, 
766;  ineomparabilis  Sir  Watkin, 
769;  Leedsii  Duchess  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  7.63 ;  Leedsii  Mrs.  Langtry, 
766 ;  Lowdham  Beauty,  261 
Nardostaohys  Jatamansi,  641 
Nephrolepis:  exaltata  bostoniensis, 

239;  exaltata  Piersoni,  239;  exal¬ 
tata  Pierson!  elegant  isisim  a,  239, 
241;  Piersoni,  713 

Odontoglossum  Amabile  Ixion,  583; 
crispum  Prince  Leopold,  528;  niiri- 
ficum.  455 

Onion  Holborn  Exhibition,  848 
Onosma  echioides,  640 
Omithogalum  arcuatum,  801;  nar- 
bonense  pyramidale,  833 
Ostrowskia  magnifica  alba,  622 

Papaver  orientate  bracteatum  Mar¬ 
garet,  746 

Parsnip  Tender  and  True,  849 
Pea  Kaiser,  Webbs’  new,  264 
Peach  Princess  of  Wales,  816 
Pear  Catiline,  817  ;  Do  yen  n  6  du 
Comice,  816;  Josephine  de  M alines, 
885;  Williams’  Bon  Chr&tien,  957 
Phlox  Fiancee,  7 ;  pilo&a,  677 
Pinguicula  caudata,  801 
Plan  of  flower  garden,  889;  of  villa 
garden,  726,  727,  785,  831 
Plants,  contrivance  for  protecting, 
509 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesii.  991 
Flum  Prince  Englebert,  884;  Late 
Orange,  957 

Folygonatum  multiflorum,  800 
Potato :  Centenary,  Sutton’s,  268  ; 
Chieftain,  165 ;  Colonist,  161 ;  Corn¬ 
wall,  Duchess  of,  979 ;  Discovery, 
923;  Excelsior,  917;  Ideal,  Sutton’s, 
259  ;  King  Edward  YII.,  921  ; 
Leader,  The,  920 ;  Llewellyn,  Sir 
John,  849;  Majestic,  920;  Pearl, 
The,  921;  Ridd.  John,  921;  Russets, 
King  of  the,  260;  Snowball,  Carters’, 
925 ;  Star,  Northern,  920 ;  Up-to- 
Date,  848  • 

Pot  at  os  for  winter,  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  new,  920 

Poupa-rt,  Mr.  Ernest,  881 
Primula,  denticulata  alba  grand i flora, 
Supt,  May  6 ;  erosa,  435 ;  pubes- 
cens  alba,  395 

Prunue  triloba  flore  pleno,  528 
Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  9 
Pyrus  floribunda,  Supt.  Dec.  30 

Q ue reus  coceinea  splendens,  31 

Ramondia  serbica  Natal  iae,  221 
Reseda  alba,  990 

Rhododendron  cinnabarinum,  939  ; 
flaxum,  833;  Luscombei,  453;  race- 
mosum,  800;  Sappho,  939;  veitchi- 
anum,  475 

Rhododendron,  a  standard,  475 
Rockery  for  a  small  garden,  493 
Rodgersia  pinnata,  605 
Rosa  fortuneana.  454;  wichuraiana 
as  a  weeper,  568 

Rose:  Ami,  Souv.  d’Un,  568;  Bil¬ 
liard  et  Barr6,  569;  Chatenav,  Mme. 
Abel,  568;  dark.  J.  B.,  604;  Cut- 
bush,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  548;  Dickson, 
Hugh,  568;  Dorothy  Supt.  July  8; 
569;  Druschki,  Frau  Karl,  569; 


Duke  of  Wellington,  freak  of,  557 ; 
Eug6nie  Lamesch,  Supt.  Feb.  4; 
Ewart,  Lady  Quartus,  586;  Farqu- 
har.  The,  549;  Flight,  Mrs.  F.  W., 
545;  Folkestone,  Viscountess,  664; 
Gay,  Lady,  545;  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J., 
549;  Gravereaux,  Mme.  Jules,  587; 
Harum,  David,  549  ;  Hayward, 
Capt.,  549,  571;  Hill,  Mons.  Joseph, 
586;  Kirker,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  587;  Lede, 
Mon.  Paul,  548;  Liberty,  548; 
Maharajah,  Supt.  Jan.  7 ;  Nadail- 
lac.  Court  esse  de,  548;  Niel,  Mare- 
chal,  567;  Piganeau,  Gustave,  548; 
Prince,  Souv.  de  S.  A.,  547 ;  Rauten- 
strauch,  Frau  Lilia,  586;  Singer 
A.,  569;  Victoria,  Kaiserin  Augusta, 
587;  Watson,  Hugh,  547;  Watteville, 
Mme.  de,  551 

Rose  garden,  view  in  a,  Supt.  June 
3 

Roses,  a  bowl  of  single  white,  637 ; 
an  arch  of  rambler,  Supt.  July  15; 
at  Regent’s  Park,  first  prize  ex¬ 
hibit,  of  garden,  586;  four  popular 
exhibition,  Supt.  July  29;  on  .the 
editor’s  table,  some  charming,  586 

Sage,  849 

Salpiglcssis  sinuata,  6-59 
Salsafy,  855 

Sarracenia  flava  and  S.f.  major,  529 
Saxifraga  Elizabethae,  313 ;  nngulaca 
lantoscana,  640;  oppositifolia  alba. 
510;  porophylla,  397;  Salomoni,  291 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  492 
Scilla  hispanica,  510  ;  peruviana, 
Supt.  Feb.  18 
Scorzonera,  847 
Scrapers,  Garden.  805 
Screw,  clay,  955 
Scrubber,  gravel-path,  745 
Scutellaria  indica  japonica,  640 
Seaforthia  elegans,  782 
Sedum  6pectabile  roseum,  957 
Seed  pan  cut  from  a  pot,  733 
Sidalcea  Listeri,  712 
Solanum  in tegri folium 
Sparmannia  africana,  Supt.  March  18 
Sprekelia  formosissima,  113 
Stand,  a  handy,  837 
Stapelia  grand iflora,  712 
Statice  profusa,  782 
Station  platform  gardens :  Bakewell, 
694;  Belper,  729;  Eckington,  694; 
Five  Ways,  695;  Lenton,  695  ;  Mat- 
lock  Bath,  728;  Oakleigh  Park,  728; 
Sandy,  729 

Sternbergia  fischeriana,  307 
Stevens,  Mr.  Henry  S.,  797 
Stirling,  Mr.  John  R.,  49 
Strawberry,  abnormal,  901 
String  holder,  773 

Succulents  planted  to  stand  the  win¬ 
ter,  hardy,  746 

Summer  house,  creeper-elad,  605 
Sunflower,  a  giant,  800 
Sutton  challenge  cup,  the,  401 
Sweet  Pea  Henry  Eckford,  587 ;  Her¬ 
bert,  Geo.,  604 ;  Molyneux,  Flor¬ 
ence,  269;  Unwin,  Gladys,  604 
Sweet  Pea  Show,  view  of  the,  587 
Sweet  Peats,  three  new,  620 
Sweet  Sultan,  mauve  and  whit?,  713 

Tarragon,  848 
Thymus  vulgaris,  957 
Tilia  petiolaris,  Supt.  Jan.  14 
Tittenhurst  gardens,  974 
Todea  tsuperba,  fit  for,  491 
Topiary  gardening,  specimen  of,  474 
Trainer  for  climbing  plants,  601 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  455 
Troll ius  caucasicibs  Orange  Globe.  271 
Tulipa  clusiana,  329;  macrospila.  782 
Tulips,  Darwin,  766;  late-flowering 
or  May,  766 

Turf-cutter,  “  Optimus,”  247 
Turnip  Red  Globe,  855 

ValerianeLla  congesta,  641 
Veltheimia  viridifolia.  117 
Veronica  T ravens! i,  658 
Verralil,  Mis*s  F.  M.,  619 
Viburnum  Opulus  eterilis,  712  ; 

tomentoisum  plicatum,  623 
Viola  pedata,  801 
Violet,  Marie  Louise,  474 

Wallis,  Mr.  W.  L.,  525 
Weevil,  the  Spotted  Pea,  491 
Wireworm  trap,  837 
Wistaria  chinensis  on  wall  of  house, 
529 

Xanthorrhaea  hastilis,  13 

Yucca  filamento&a  flaccida,  Supt.  Jan. 
28;  recurvifodia,  677 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Arbitration  for  Potato  Disputes, 

The  offer  to  arbitrate  which  was  first 
mooted  at  a  recent  meeting*  of  the  National 
Potato  Society  seems  to  have  been  fruitful  of 


numerous  good  results  already.  Several 
Potato  disputes  in  Lincolnshire  had  already 
readied  the  Lincoln  County  Court  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sales  of  the  Eldorado  Potato. 
Considerable  excitement  prevailed,  and  when 
the  case  finally  came  before  the  court  it  was 
then  discovered  that  all  litigation  had  been 
terminated  by  the  parties  in  question  having 
come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves. 
Several  other  actions  of  a  similar  nature  were 
also  pending,  but  they  have  also  been 
amicably  settled.  The  numerous  arbitrators 
wl i o  have  been  appointed  by  the  National 
Potato  Society,  as  indicated  in  our  issue  of 
the  17th  ult.,  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of 
much  >good  in  the  near  future  by  offering 
means  whereby  litigants  can  settle  their  dis¬ 
putes  out  of  court.  It  will  certainly  be  much 
cheaper  to  all  parties  concerned  than  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  fighting  it  out. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  financial  position  of  the  above 
society  is  now  much  better  than  it  was 
at  the  previous  annual  general  meeting.  On 
this  occasion  the  council  have  a  balance  of 
assets  over  liabilities  of  £232  Os.  9d.,  instead 
of  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £294  13s.,  as 
was  shown  to  be  the  case  at  the  end  of  1903. 
In  1 905  they  have  arranged  only  for  a  spring- 
show  ;  the  usual  summer  and  autumn  shows 
are  to  be  combined.  If  the  membership  in¬ 
creases  to  a,  sufficient  extent,  they  may  be 
able  in  the  near  future  to  revert  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  former  years.  The  programme 
for  this  year  is  based  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  past  simply  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Mr.  J.  Robertson,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  referred  to  the  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  now  presented  by  the  financial  aspect, 
and  considered  there  was  strong  hope  for  the 
society  regaining  its  former  position  by  a 
little  more  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
members  in  inducing  new  subscribers  to  join 
the  society. 


Nature  Study  and  its  Objects. 

The  “  Quarterly  Record  ”  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London  includes  various 
papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  society  during  the  past  summer,  and 
amongst  them  is  an  address  on  “  Nature 
Study  and  its  Objects,”  by  Sir  George  Keke- 
wich,  K.C.B.  Sir  George  said  that  nature 
study  differed  from  other  forms  of  education 
in  that  it  was  of  absorbing  interest  pro¬ 
viding  it  was  properly  taught.  Going  to 
nature  for  their  information  was  like  read¬ 
ing  a  book  which  proved  more  interesting 
to  young  people  than  any  fairy  tale.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
capable  of  developing  character,  such  as  re¬ 
verence,  awe,  love,  refinement,  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  all  living  things.  At  the 


same  time  there  was  a  danger  to  lie  guarded 
against.  In  advocating  nature  study  lie 
did  not  mean  that  children  should  be  taught 
or  encouraged  to  kill  birds  or  collect  their 
eggs  for  school  museums.  The  keeping  of 
live  animals  in  a  state  of  confinement  was 
a  form  of  cruelty  which  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Very  objectionable  to  him  was 
the  keeping  of  mice,  rats,  snakes  or  other 
creatures  in  cages.  He  thought,  however, 
that  in  urban  schools  nature  study  would  be 
relatively  limited.  It  would  be  far  more 
effective  to  the  physical  well-being  of  those 
concerned  if  carried  out  in  rural  schools. 
The  main  place  of  instruction  should  be  in 
the  open  air,  fields  and  woods,  by  hill  and 
stream.  This  is  practically  what  the  poet 
Wordsworth  himself  practised,  as  lie  was 
almost  constantly  in  the  open  even  while 
carrying  on  his  own  special  work,  and  callers 
were  more  likely  to  find  him  in  the  fields 
than  at  home.  It  was  not  only  the  teachin" 
of  the  fact,  but  the  reason  for  the  fact  that 
made  education  effective.  The  finding  out 
of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything 
tended  largely  to  the  development  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  he  thought  that  this  would  be 
conducive  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  but  to  the  State. 


Potato  Trial  in  Ireland. 

During  the  past  year  a  trial  of  Potatos  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw, 
Hillsborough  Gardens,  co.  Down,  and  he  gives 
the  result  of  his  experiments  in  the  “  Irish 
Farming  World.”  His  intention  was  to  put 
all  the  varieties  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
trial  being  made  in  a  garden  with  the  view 
of  testing  the  productiveness  of  certain  varie¬ 
ties  rather  than  their  quality.  He  pro¬ 
cured  a  pound  of  each  variety  and  cut  each 
pound  into  36  sets,  which  he  planted  in 
plots  side  by  side.  Farmyard  manure  alone 
was  used.  The  drills  were  63  ft.  long  and 
3  ft.  apart.  Evergood  gave  14  stone  of 
sound  Potatos  without,  any  diseased  ones  ; 
Sir  John  Llewellyn  gave  rise  to  9  stone  of 
sound  Potatos  and  10  lb.  of  diseased  ones  ; 
Lim  Grey  or  Sim  Grey  came  next  with 
8  stone  6  lb.  and  no  diseased  Potatos.  Other 
four  varieties  came  in  with  somewhat  over 
7  stone  each  of  sound  Potatps,  with  a  few 
pounds  each  of  diseased  ones.  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  was  grown  from  only  half-a-pound 
of  seed,  but  that  gave  rise  to  7  stone  4  lb., 
placing  it  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  for  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  order  of  merit  for  weight  of  crop 
was  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Evergood,  Sir  J. 
Llewellyn,  and  Lim  Grey.  Being  unable 
to  speak  of  their  quality  from  old  garden 
soil,  the  writer  names  Evergood  and  Lim 
Grey  as  noteworthy,  on  account  of  their 
cropping  qualities  and  the  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tubers,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

A  Selection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  — In  a  recent  number 
of  The  Gardening  World  I  proposed  giving  a  descriptive  list 
of  the  best  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  I  now  do  so  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  of  service  to  those  who  have  not  yet  grown 
the  newer  varieties,  or  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  in  a  well-cultivated  state.  I  know  there  are  some  who 
do  not  care  to  discard  older  sorts  for  newer  ones  which  they 
think  may  not  be  so  serviceable  and  answer  their  purposes  as 
well  as  those  they  have  grown  so  long,  but  I  can  assure  the 
readers  of  this  paper  that  what  I  give  below  are  really  veky 
great  improvements  and  deserve  cultivating  in  every  garden 
where  these,  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  autumn  flowers,  are 
appreciated.  The  fact  that  many  of  them  received  Awards  of 
Merit  at  the  Drill  Hall  or  at  the  last  Chiswick  Aster  Confer¬ 
ence  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  this. 

Enchantress.  —  This  Aster,  which  was  a  seedling  from  the 
next,  has,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  habit  of  any  variety  in 
cultivation.  It  i's  an  excellent  plan  to  grow  it  on  single  stems 
without  stopping,  and  allow  each  plant  plenty  of  room.  One 
then  has  stems  about  4|  ft,  in  height,  and  the  bottom  branches, 
which  almost  touch  the  ground,  are  about  3  ft.  across.  It 
exactly  resembles  the  Spruce  Fir  in  habit,  and  when  the  warm 
lavender  flowers  are  expanded  the  whole  is  a  pyramid  of  bloom. 

Hon.  Edith  Gibbs, — The  flowers  of  this  are  small,  pale  blue 
in  colour,  and  produced  in  countless  numbers  on  slightly  droop¬ 
ing  branches,  which  are  invaluable  for  cutting  for  use  in  large 
vases,  etc. ;  height  about  5  ft. 

These  two  varieties  are  also  invaluable  for  growing  on  single 
stems  in  pots,  and  their  pyramidal,  drooping  habit  makes  them 
most  serviceable  for  table  work,  etc.  King  Edward  VII.  has 
the  same  pyramidal  habit  and  grows  4  ft.  high,  but  the  flowers 
are  a  rich  mauve  and  produced  with  great  freedom.  A  well- 
grown  plant  in  the  border  is  very  conspicuous,  and  this  variety 
also  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  damaged  by  wet  weather. 

There  are  two  fine  seedlings  of  A.  cordifolius  Diana — namely, 
A.  c.-profusus,  which  has  pale  mauve  flowers,  and  Ideal,  with 
flowers  of  a  deeper  colour.  Both  have  a  very  graceful  habit, 
have  better  constitutions  than  the  parent,  and  are  a  fleecy 
cloud  of  bloom. 

A  seedling  from  A.  c.  elegans,  named  Edwin  Beckett,  has 
flowers  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter  and  dark  blue.  The  habit  is 
very  dense  ;  height  5  ft. 

Among  large-flowered  sorts  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat 
Triumph,  a  seedling  from  Coombe-Fi'shacre,  which  has  reddish- 
mauve  flowers.  The  plant  forms  an  immense  head  about  5  ft, 
m  height.  Brightness  is  a  seedling  from  the  same  source,  and 
lias  branching  stems  carrying  large  quantities  of  deep,  bright 
pink  flowers.  This  is  very  desirable  on  account  of  the  pleas¬ 
ing  colour.  Among  the  older  varieties  one  of  the  best  is 
Novae-Angliae  Mrs.  J.  T.  Raynor,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
It  is  rather  stiff  in  habit,  but  the  large,  reddish-crimson  flowers 
make  a  fine  mass  of  colour.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  best 
red-flowered  we  have. 

A.  Novi-Belgii  Finchley  White  is  the  best  tall  white,  and 
though  the  habit  is  not  so  graceful  as  some,  yet  it  is  a  welcome 
addition  on  account  of  its  large  flowers  and  their  pure  white 
colour. 

There  are  several  fine  seedlings  from  the  species  ericoides 
and  vimineus,  which  differ  in  height  from  ft.  to  4  ft.  They 
are  invaluable  for  cutting,  being  composed  of  light  graceful 
sprays  carrying  small  flowers,  and  also  for  bedding  purposes. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  gives  a  more  pleasing  display  in  the 
autumn  than  when  several  plants  of  one  variety  are  massed 
together  and  tied  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Golden  Spray 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  and  was  given  this  name  on  account 


of  the  large  golden  disc  ;  and,  the  petals  being  short,  it  has  the 
appearance,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  of  being  a  golden 
form. 

Delight  is  a  charming  variety  having  pure  white  petals 
which  change  with  age  to  a  pale  pink.  It  is  remarkably  dense 
and  floriferous.  Osprey  is  quite  a  distinct  break  from  any  of 
the  small-flowered  varieties,  the  blossoms  being  a  pale  pink 
on  opening  and  change  to  rich  pink.  Ophir  is  also  veiy  pleas¬ 
ing,  the  petals  being  creamy-white,  delicately  suffused  with 
pink.  For  delicacy  of  colour  and  appearance  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  Aster  than  vimineus  perfeetus,  which  has  small 
white  petals  and  a  pale  red  centre.  Other  excellent  foims  in 
these  sections  are  Freedom,  Thora,  Sensation,  and  Decorator. 

There  are  several  very  tine  varieties  of  more  upright  habit 
which  are  most  valuable  for  bedding,  and  foremost  among 
them  is  Admiration,  with  large,  deep  rich  pink  flowers.  C'a]> 
tivation  is  by  many  considered  the  most  pleasing  colour  of  all. 
This  is  white  on  opening,  and  changes  to  pink  and  bright  rose 
round  the  edge.  The  Hon.  Y.  Gibbs  is  a  bright  clear  pink. 
The  Pearl  has  pearly  white  flowers  of  good  size  ;  Royalty,  rich 
purplish-pink  ;  Venus,  pale  lavender,  suffused  with  pink  ;  and 
Esther,  delicate  pink  and  late  flowering.  Although  of  upright 
growth,  these  flower  profusely  from  the  ground. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  1.1  street  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seasonable  Notes. —With  the  dawn  of  the  new.  year  the 
prospect,  of  lengthening  days  and  general  conditions  becoming 
more  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  plant  life,  the  work 
among  the  Orchids  will  correspondingly  increase.  It  is  advis¬ 
able,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  various  necessary  attentions,  so  that  there 
may  be  the  least  possible  delay  when  the  time  conies  to  deal 
with  the  different  subjects.  The  potting  compost  should  be 
carefully  prepared,  the  peat  picked  and  riddled  to  different 
sizes  so  that  it  may  be  suitable  for  use  with  either  small  or 
large  specimens.  I  certainly  advise  coarser  potting  material 
being  used  for  large  plants.  It  is  not  desirable  to  repot  such 
plants  more  often  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  the  compost, 
therefore,  used  in  these  cases  should  be  of  a  more  lasting  nature 
than  where  more  frequent  repotting  should  be  necessary.  The 
bracken  roots  discarded  when  picking  the  peat  should  "be  care¬ 
fully  gathered.  I  find  that  in  using  these  roots  chopped  into 
suitable  lengths  in  lieu  of  crocks  for  draining  the  pots,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  thoroughly  bake  or  diy  all  sappy  matter  out  of 
tfyem.  If  this  attention  is  not  given  fungoid  growth  will  be 
sure  to  make  its  appearance  among  them  sooner  or  later, 
which  quickly  disposes  of  advantages  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  from  their  use. 

Preparing  Leaves. —  The  use  of  leaf-soil  in  the  potting  com¬ 
post  for  Orchids  has  been  advocated  perhaps  more  strongly  in 
the  Orchid  column  of  The  Gardening  World  than  has  been 
the  case  in  any  other  publication  devoted  to  horticulture.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  iff  the  eating.  Therefore  with  the 
satisfactory  results  personally  obtained,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  hesitate  for  a-  moment.  Owing  to  the  strong 
advocacy  of  the  system  in  which  so  much  advantage  is  to  be 
derived,  so  many  difficulties  in  cultivation  of  what  was  at  one 
time  considered  the  least  tractable  kinds  to  cultivation  have 
been  removed  from  its  proper  usage.  Its  use  may  practically 
be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy  yet,  but  the  majority  of  our 
prominent  Orchid  growers  have  become  advocates  of  it,  which 
is  the  best  illustration  that,  can  be  offered  in  favour  of  leaf- 
soil  cultivation.  The  leaves  I  find  most  suitable  are  Oak  or 
Beech,  either  separate  or  mixed.  Where  used  for  large  speci¬ 
mens  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decay.  Dry,  with  all  sappy  matter  removed,  in  this 
stage  they  are  easily  rubbed  through  a  sieve  and  broken  to  the 
desired  size.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  well  to  have  sufficient 
leaves  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  the  purpose.  The  storage  and 
selecting  of  the  leaves  and  seeing  they  are  free  from  sticks  or 
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woody  matter  will  facilitate  the  potting  arrangements  later 
in  the  season. 

Sphagnum  moss  should  also  he  secured  in  periods  of  open 
weather.  It  is  impossible  to  collect  suitable  moss  when  the 
ground  is  hard  and  frozen,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  use  moss  that 
has  been  under  water  for  any  length  of  time.  If  picked, 
watered,  placed  in  a  cool  place  and  turned  about  once  a  week 
it  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  1  he  past  year 
has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  popular  year  Orchid  cultivation 
has  ever  experienced.  It  has  proved  to  be  not  only  popular 
but  a  record  year.  1  have  had  upwards  of  a.  quarter  ot  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  very  close  connection  with  Orchid  cultivation.  I  have 
never  known  so  many  introductions  of  sterling  merit.  The 
popular  Odontoglossum  crispum  reigns  supreme  among  the 
species,  both  in  novelty  and  variety  and  record  prices  that  are 
obtainable;  but  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  from  a  culti¬ 
vator's  point  of  view  is  the  development  of  home  products,  or 
the  results  obtained  from  seedlings.  The  proof  of  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  white  sports  in  Cattleyas,  producing  fixed 
albino  characteristics,  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of  scientific  in¬ 
terest  in  hybridisation,  and  should  encourage  those  who  have 
advocated  the  increase  of  this  most  interesting  and  desirable 
class  of  plants.  _ _ _  >  H.  J. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Planting  and  Pruning. —  Although  frequent  remarks  as  to 
the  former  have  appeared  in  these  pages  from  the  end 
of  October  last,  and  rightly  too,  as  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  which  is  the  best  time  to  plant  providing  the  soil  is 
in  good  working  order  and  everything  else  in  readiness,  yet 
such  advice  stands  good  for  some  few  weeks  and  may  be  safely 
acted  upon  where  pressure  of  work  or  other  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  may  have  prevented  the  advice  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  weather  during  the  latter  half  of  December  was  all  in 
favour  of  planting,  the  soil  being  in  capital  working  order ; 
even  in  retentive  soils  one  could  push  on  the  work,  but  it  is 
unwise  to  attempt  it  when  in  any  way  wet  or  much  frost  is  in 
the  ground.  Much  can  be  done  though,  where  the  planter  has 
heavy  soils  to  contend  with,  by  getting  a  few  barrow-loads  of 
dry  refuse  soil  from  the  potting  shed,  and  shaking  this  well 
down  among  the  roots  before  replacing  the  ordinary  staple. 
As  regards  pruning,  this  extends  well  into  the  new  year  in 
gardens  of  any  size,  as  it  is  rarely  convenient  to  keep  the 
men  constantly  at  the  work,  other  important  jobs  having  to 
be  seen  to  every  now  and  again,  yet-  from  this  date  it  should 
be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Nectarine  and  Peach,  which  are  best  left  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  so  that  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  shoots 
are  properly  ripened  or ’not,  this  applying  the  more  to  cold 
or  low-lying  districts. 

Many  gardeners  still  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  taking  the 
trees  from  the  walls  with  a  view  of  retarding  the  flowering 
period,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  is  gained  by  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  trees  have  held  their  foliage  rather  longer  than  usual, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  wood  should  not  have  ripened 
thoroughly,  seeing  what  excellent  autumn  weather  we  had  the 
past  year,  and  the  majority  of  the  trees  carrying  good  crops 
prevented  gross  wood  being  made,  therefore  the  fruiting  shoots 
for  this  year  ought  to  be  well  studded  with  fruit-buds,  which 
is  the  case  in  these  gardens.  Opinions  differ  as  to  pruning 
newly-planted  trees,  some  thinking  they  are  best  left  until  next 
season,  but  it  largely  depends  upon  the  growth  made  the  past 
summer  ;  in  any  case  defer  it  for  the  present,  when  in  a  later 
issue  I  hope  to  revert  to  this  subject  again. 

Top  dressing  Fruit  Trees. —  As  soon  as  the  pruning  has  been 
finished  and  gathered  up,  the  question  arises,  Would  the  trees 
benefit  by  the  removal  of  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface 
soil  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  loam  with  bone-meal  added,  and 
in  the  case  of  stone  fruits  lime  rubble  or  old  plaster  refuse 
thoroughly  incorporated?  In  most  instances  they  would,  es¬ 
pecially  wall-trees,  but  where  fresh  soil  cannot  annually  be 
given,  a  moderate  dressing  of  soot,  wood-ashes  or  lime 
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lightly  pricked  in  with  the  fork  tends  to  sweeten  the  rooting 
medium,  and  allows  a  free  passage  .for  the  rainfall.  It  a 
mistake  to  crop  too  tightly  to  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  a  dis¬ 
tance  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  should  be  observed  in 
tdl  cases,  as  digging  with  spade  or  fork  must  destroy  many 
fibrous  roots.  Trees  planted  on  turf  should  have  an  annual 
top-dressing  of  refuse  soil  with  a  good  percentage  of  lime  in 
it,  or  decayed  farmyard  manure  for  old  plantations,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  which  will  be  washed  to  the  roots  before  summer. 

The  Fruit  Room. — Pears  have  got  scarce  by  now,  even  the 
latest  varieties  are  fit  for  table  with  us;  those  that  can  be 
relied  on  after  the  new  year  can  be  counted  on  one’s  hand. 
Such'  as  Winter  Nelis,  Clou  Moiyeau,  Passe  Crassane,  were 
used  before  Christmas,  and  Bergamot  d’Esperen  are  now  ripen¬ 
ing.  This  requires  a  warm  soil  and  a  good  summer  to  put 
flavour  into  it,  even  in  this  county  when  grown  as  a  standard  ; 
the  fruits  are  very  fine  this  season,  but  many  lack  lusciousness. 
There  are  plenty  of  Apples  left,  which  will  not  be  in  quite  so 
much  request  now  Rhubarb  is  in  ;  but  the  most  should  be  made 
of  them,  as  it  is  a  long  time  before  any  other  fruit  will  come 
in  for  kitchen  use.  Examine  the  stock  weekly,  sorting  out  for 
immediate  use  those  showing  signs  of  decay  in  any  form,  as 
they  quickly  start  sound  fruit  to  go  if  lying  long  together. 
On  bright  dry  days  admit  a  little  air  for  two  or  three  houi-6 
to  sweeten  the  atmosphere  while  at  other  times  keep  the  room 
dark,  as  fruits  keep  much  better  than  when  the  light  is  allowed 
to  reach  them.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Points  in  Plant  Breeding. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  several  re- 
prints  from  the  Year  Books,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  plant 
breeding.  These  include  “  Hybrids  and  their  Utilisation  in 
Plant  Breeding,”  “  Improvements  of  Plants  by  Selection,” 
“  Progress  of  Plant  Breeding  i'n  the  United  States,”  "  Plant 
Breeding,”  etc. 

From  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Hybrids  and  their  Utilisation 
in  Plant  Breeding,”  we  take  the  following  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  : 

Inasmuch  as  the  sexuality  of  plants  was  unknown,  or  at 
least  very  imperfectly  understood,  prior  to  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  sex  distinction  of  animals 
dates  from  the  dawn  of  human  history,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  while  the  hybridising  of  animals  was  well  understood  by 
the  ancients,  they  did  not.  know  that  crossing  was  possible 
with  plants.  Experimental  proof  of  the  sexuality  of  plants 
was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Camerarius,  December  28th, 
1691,  and  only  after  this  discovery  was  the  function  of  pollen 
and  its  necessity  for  seed  formation  understood.  About  twenty 
years  later  Thomas  Fairchild,  an  English  gardener,  made  the 
first  recognised  plant  hybrid  by  crossing  the  Carnation  with 
the  Sweet  William.  The  plants  grown  from  the  hybridised 
seeds,  known  as  Fairchild’s  Sweet  William,  were  cultivated  at 
least  a  hundred  years  under  the  same  name,  and  possibly  are 
still  in  cultivation.  The  first  careful  studies  of  hybrid  plants 
were  made  by  Ivoelreuter  in  1760,  and  not  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  following  century  was  his  work  surpassed. 

That  unustial  vigour  of  the  offspring  results  from  crossing 
slightly  diverse  plants  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  the 
striking  researches  of  Darwin  and  others.  It  has  been  said 
by  Naegeli  that  1;  the  consequences  of  fertilisation  reach  their 
optimum  when  a  certain  mean  difference  in  the  origin  of  the 
sexual  cells  is  attained,"  and  by  Fritz  Mueller  that  “  every 
plant  requires,  for  the  production  of  the  strongest  possible  and 
most  prolific  progeny,  a  certain  amount  of  difference. between 
male  and  female  elements  which  unite.  Fertility  is  dim¬ 
inished  as  well  when  this  degree  is  too  law  (in  relatives  too 
closely  related)  as  when  it  is  too  high  (in  those  too  little  re¬ 
lated).”  Darwin  says  :  ‘‘  The  offspring  from  the  union  of  dis¬ 
tinct  individuals,  especially  if  their  progenitors  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  different  conditions,  have  an  immense  advau- 
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tage  in  height,  weight,  constitutional  vigour,  and  fertility  over 
the  self-fertilised  offspring  from  one  of  the  same  parents. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Willis  to  three  factors  in  the 
gain  resulting  from  cross-fertilisation,  viz.  :  (a)  Fertility  of 
mother  plant ;  (b)  vigour  of  offspring,  and  (c)  fertility  of  off¬ 
spring.  The  relative  value  of  these  factors  vanes  with  dif¬ 
ferent  plants.  In  the  Carnation,  for  instance,  factor  (a)  of  cross- 
fertilised  plants  was  9  per  cent,  greater  than  in  self-fertilised 
plants,  (b)  was  16  per  cent,  greater  arid  (c)  was  54  per  cent, 
greater.  Even  when  the  fertility  of  the  mother  plant  is  greatly 
reduced  bv  hybridising  with  a  distinct  species  and  the  hybrids 
themselves  are  sterile  or  very  unfertile,  they  nevertheless  often 
show  extraordinary  vigour,  that  is  (b)  is  often  greater  in 
hybrids  than  in  pure-bred  plants,  but  factors  (a)  and  (c)  are 
usually  less.  In  plant  breeding  the  importance  of  this  in¬ 
creased  vigour  is  very  great. 

When  a  hybrid  possessing  desirable  characters  is  produced 
from  plants  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  almost  invariably  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  these  characters  hereditary  by  careful  selection 
and  in-and-in-breeding.  Darwin  says  : 

|  Florists  may  learn  .  .  .  that  they  have  the  power  of 

fixing  each  fleeting  variety  of  colour  if  they  will  fertilise  the 
llowers  of  the  desired  kind  with  their  own  pollen  for  half  a 
dozen  generations  and  grow  the  seedlings  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  But  a  cross  with  any  other  individual  of  the  same 
variety  must  be  carefully  prevented,  as  each  has  its  own 
peculiar  constitution.  After  a  dozen  generations  of  self-fer¬ 
tilisation  it  is  probable  that  the  new  variety  would  remain 
constant  even  if  grown  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 

When  a  desirable  hybrid  is  produced,  it  should  be  fertilised 
with  its  own  pollen,  the  seeds  thus  produced  planted,  and  the 
seedlings  selected  which  most  perfectly  show  the  characters 
which  it  is  desired  to  fix,  after  which  these  selected  seedlings 
should  be  inbred  and  a  third  selection  made,  and  so  on,  until 
the  desired  characters  are  produced  true  in  all  the  seedlings. 
In  case  a  desirable  hybrid  is  found -to  be  sterile  to  its  own 
pollen,  it  should  be  fertilised,  if  possible,  with  pollen  taken 
from  similar  hybrids  showing  the  same  variation. 

In  the  continual  self-fertilisation  practised  in  fixing  variar 
ti'ons  there  is  doubtless  much  loss  of  vigour.  In  some  cases 
this  might  be  avoided  by  making  numerous  hybrids  between 
several  different  sets  of  individuals  of  the  same  sort  but  not; 
closely  related  (that  is,  separated  by  numerous  seed  genera¬ 
tions),  so  that  several  unrelated  hybrids,  showing  practically 
the  same  combination  of  characters,  could  be  obtained.  These 
hybrids  could  be  bred  together  and  rigidly  selected  each  gen¬ 
eration,  until  all  the  seedlings  produced  show  the  desired  com¬ 
bination  of  characters.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater 
possibility  of  losing  the  variation,  it  is  probably  best  in  all 
cases  to  self-fertilise,  if  possible,  a  portion  of  the  flowers. 

There  is  evidence  which  shows  that  odourless  plants  have 
been  rendered  fragrant  by  hybridising  with  scented  species  or 
varieties.  According  to  Wittrock,  Pansies  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  improved  in  this  respect  by  crossing  various  sorts  with 
the  fragrant  V.  cornuta.  Violetta,  a  fragrant  sort,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  V.  cornuta  with  pollen  of  the  Pansy  Blue 
King.  Sensation,  another  scented  variety,  was  also  produced 
by  crossing  V.  cornuta  and  the  Pansy.  Wittrock,  who  is 
probably  the  best  authority  on  Violets  and  Pansies,  says :  “  No 
pains  have  been  spared  of  late  by  the  Pansy  cultivators  of 
Great  Britain  to  increase  the  charm  of  the  Pansy  by  obtaining 
perfume  as  well  as  beauty,  but  by  a  more  extensive  use  of 
the  odoriferous  alpine  species  (V.  cornuta  L.  and  V.  lutea, 
Huds.,  var.  grandiflora  (L.)  Vill.)  for  hybridisation  doubtless 
much  may  still  be  done  in  this  direction.” 

There  is  a  host  of  other  instructive  information  in  the 
various  pamphlets  named,  which  are  available,  we  presume,  to 
those  interested. — “  The  Florists’  Exchange.” 


Stormont  Fruit-growers’  Association.-*— The  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  recently,  and  well 
attended.  The  secretary  and  manager  submitted  a  statement 
of  the  year's  transactions,  which  was  considered  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  adopted. 


Some  Useful  Plants  for  Christmas  Flowering. 

Where  there  is  a  demand  for  Christmas  flowering  plants  and 
forethought  has  been  given  to  striking,  potting,  pinching,  etc., 
it  is  surprising  wiiat  an  amount  of  good  flowers  may  be 
obtained  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and  considering  the  dull 
and  deserted  aspect  of  things  outside,  perhaps  there  is  no 
season  in  the  year  when  the  houses  give  so  much  pleasure  as 
this. 

Chrysanthemums — the  late-flowering  sorts — are  still  in 
their  prime.  Plants  of  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Souvenir  d'une  Petite 
Amie,  Mdme.  Cal  vat.  Surprise,  Garnet,  Minerva,  Niveus, 
Tuxedo,  Miss  M.  Blenkiron,  Mdme.  R.  Cadbury,  Joseph  Brooke, 
Mine.  L.  Zede,  Major  Bonnaffon,  Mrs.  J.  I.  Tliornycroft  and 
a  host  of  others  are  still  doing  well.  Princess  Victoria  and 
L.  Canning  are  yet  to  come.  These  varieties  require  rather 
more  heat  to  bring  them  out  to  perfection,  especially  the 
latter,  which  can  be  had  in  perfection  as  late  as  February  and 
March. 

Salma  grandiflora  is  especially  striking  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  length  of  time  if  properly  fed 
and  attended  to.  Primula  obconica  is  veiy  useful,  too,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  being  an  excellent  vase  plant,  and  as  cut 
flowers  arranged  with  suitable  foliage  it  is  extremely  pleasing. 
So  also  are  the  double  Primulas.  These  seem  to  be  much 
neglected.  One  wonders  why,  considering  to  what  uses  they 
may  be  put.  Christmas  Rose  Helleborus  niger  is  very  nice 
as  a  pot  plant,  and  useful  for  cutting.  Some  still  hold  the 
view  that  these  cannot  be  potted  up  to  flower  successfully,  but 
we  find  they  will  stand  it  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Libonia  floribunda  is  very  pretty.  Plants  of  this  that  have 
been  grown  in  the  open  during  summer  and  brought  on  gently 
in  heat  are  now  in  full  bloom.  These  form  a  striking  contrast. 
Their  lemon  and  red  flowers,  produced  in  such  abundance,  have 
a  nice  effect  when  staged ;  and  as  vase  plants  for  house  de¬ 
coration  they  are  useful.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Snow¬ 
flake,  Lily  of  the  Valley  (retarded),  Arum  Lilies,  Azalea  mollis 
and  A.  Deutsche  Perle-  are  in  full  bloom,  as  also  Solomon's 
Seal  (Polygonatum  multiflorum).  If  home-grown  roots  of  this 
are  used  they  will  require  to  be  stood  out  in  their  pots  until 
they  have  been  frozen,  when  they  will  readily  force  if  given  a 
nice  bottom  heat. 

The  warmer  houses  are  yet  gay  with  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  and  Tumford  Hall,  which  are  well  known  and  now  indis¬ 
pensable.  Agatha  is  extremely  useful,  being  dwarfer  in  habit 
than  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  is  capable  of  lasting  over  a  longer 
season.  The  young  growths  continue  to  come  up  from  the 
bottom  and  bloom.  B.  metalliea  is  a  useful  subject  apart 
from  the  highly  decorative  value  of  its  leaves.  The  flowers, 
produced  in  clusters  well  above  the  foliage,  have  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  another  much  neglected  Begonia, 
has  a  double  advantage  of  being  decorative  in  its  foliage  and 
extremely  pretty  in  its  bloom.  When  staged  with  Coleus  tliyr- 
soideus  and  foliage  plants  it  is  very  striking,  and  seems  per¬ 
fectly  in  season  now.  Abutilon  Sawitzi  is  a  useful  plant.  Cut¬ 
tings  that  were  struck  early  in  the  year  and  pinched,  make 
tine  plants,  throwing  up  their  flowers  now,  which  make  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  variegated  foliage,  and  are  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia  jacquiuiaeflora  serve  to 
brighten  the  stove  as  also  do  the  Gesneras,  a  collection  of 
which  is  well  worthy  of  being  grown.  Careful  watering  and 
freedom  from  draughts  are  essential  in  growing  these, 
rreesias  are  extremely  useful  now.  Many  gardeners 
still  say  these  cannot  be  obtained  to  perfection  so  early. 
We  find  very  little  difficulty,  providing  they  are  potted 
early  enough  and  kept  growing;  the  first  week  in 
August  suits  them  veiy  well.  Another  very  useful  plant 
and  one  very  appropriate  for  the  season  is  Rivina  humilis, 
whose  red  berries  produced  in  -such  abundance  have  a 
good  effect  when  arranged  with  Begonias,  etc.,  and  as  a  table 
plant  it  is  very  effective.  Rivina  does  best  when  grown  in  a 
stove  temperature,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
peat  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  It  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  is  best  when  shaded  from  very 
bright  sunshine.  H.  J.  Pitman. 
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Old  Double  White  Primula. 

“  Old  but  over  new”  i.s  a  quotation  that  may  well  be  applied 
to  Primula  sinensis  alba  plena.  At  Ellel,  Regent’s  Park,  the 
residence  of  E.  Rosenborg,  Esq.,  the  capable  head  gardener, 
Mr.  John  Addison,  lias,  at  (lie  present  time,  a  good  batch  in 
llmver,  so  extremely  useful  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year  for 
greenhouse  decoration.  I  had  not  seen  this  old  favourite  sp1 
well  done  since,  many  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to  view 
a  tine  batch  of  plants  at  the  then  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  grown  and  flowered  by  that  successful 
plantsman,  Mr.  A.  Hemsley,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of 
t  he  plant  houses  there.  Just  one  little  and  pardonable  digres¬ 
sion  a.t  this  point,  Mr.  Editor.  How  grandly,  too,  Mr.  Hemsley 
grew  and  flowered  tuberous  Begonias  and  numerous  other  de- 
eorative  floral  subjects.  Beautiful  visions  of  them  now  pass 
before  my  imagination  even  in  these  far-off  days. 

A  little  cultural  note  as  to  Mr.  Addison’s  modus  operandi 
with  regard  to  Primula;  alba  plena  may  well  wind  up  this  little 
note  and  serve  some  practical  purpose.  In  the  month  of  June 
he  cuts  off  the  old  and  decaying  leaves  from  the  stems,  the 
strongest  plants  being  divided  into  twos  and  three® ;  the  weakly 
ones  are  shaken  out,  and  when  repotted  they  are  all  put  into 
a.  cold  frame  and  shaded  for  some  little  time  until  they  take 
to  the  new  soil,  which  consists  of  two-  parts  of  good  yellow 
loam  and  one  of  silver  sand  and  leaf-soil.  Light  is  then  gradu¬ 
ally  admitted  until  they  are  considered  to  be  hardy.  The 
treatment  from  now  is  nob  the  coddling  one  sometimes 
adopted  with  these  plants,  to-  their  detriment.  They  stand 
in  these  cold  frames  and  take  pot-luck,  so  to  speak,  until  the 
month  of  October,  when  they  are  transferred  in  the  flowering 
stage  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  remain  in  flower  until 
next  April.  This  course  of  highly  successful  treatment  has 
been  pursued  by  Mr.  Addison  for  eight  years.  This  season! 
the  plants  are  as  good  as  ever,  amply  repaying  him  for  any 
care  or  trouble  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  cultivation. 
It  should  be  mentioned  the  plants  are  in  48-sized  pots. 

J.  B. 


The  Reanimation  of  Nature. 

From  the  remotest  times  of  human  existence,  doubtless,  this 
most  interesting  phenomenon  of  Nature  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  like  many  other  physical  subjects,  it  must 
have  also  occasioned  considerable  speculation^ even  among  the 
most  primitive  races.  We  require  no  further  proof  of  this 
fact  than  our  own  experiences  of  things  in  infanthood. 

In  a  certain  measure,  those  early  ideas  which  so  forcibly 
strike  the  infantile  mi'nd  of  a  civilised  people  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  a  fully  matured  individual  in  savagedom.  And 
all  of  us  in  infancy  have  had  our  quiet  philosophical  moments 
(shall  I  dare  to  call  them  so  ?)  of  reasonings  about  the  marvels 
of  Nature  surrounding  us.  Whence  the  prompting  thought 
came,  in  after  life,  I  am  sure,  gave  many  of  us  no'  small  aston¬ 
ishment. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  that  question,  it  is  evident 
that  man  in  all  his  degrees  of  civilisation,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  every  stage  of  his  existence,  was  a  reasoning  being  of  no  less 
capacity  than  the  infant  of  civilised  ages.  So,  therefore,  it 
is  no  wonder  to  think  that  our  ancestors  exercised  some  part 
of  their  existence  in  the  contemplation  and  in  the  endeavour 
of  solving  very  many  natural  problems  which  even  yet  remain 
more  or  less  mystical.  Among  the  Celts  I  have  heard  a.  very 
pretty  theory  (whether  general  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say)  of 
the  reanimation  period  of  plant  life.  It  has  a  smack  of 
Druidical  philosophy,  and  may  have  come  down  from  that  very 
interesting  people,  who,  as  Ceesar  informs  us,  studied  Nature 
and  the  sciences  so  deeply.  It  sets  forth  that  coeval  with  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  return  journey  of  the  sun  to 
northern  latitudes  on  December  21st,  animation  becomes  im¬ 
mediately  active  in  plants.  As  the  story  was  heard,  the  night 
of  the  31st  ult.  (Hogmanay)  was  the  date  given,  but  as  eleven 
days  must  be  deducted  from  this  to-  agree  with  (O.S.)  reckon¬ 
ing,  it  will  coincide  approximately  with  the  shortest  day. 


Though  I  do  not  generally  agree  with  such  an  idea,  I  i  ust 

confess  that  such  a  theory  has  much  in.it  that  appears  n; . 

able.  That  there  must  be  a  definite  period  when  activity  re¬ 
turns  in  plants  must  be  as  true  as  the  definite  point  which 
limits  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  nothing  seems  more  reason¬ 
able  than  that  with  the  return  of  the  source  of  life  returns  also 
life  itself.  ] »  ( 

Obituary 


Mr.  John  Orchard. 

The  death  occurred  on  the  27th  ult.  of  Mr.  Jno.  Orchard,  a 
respected  resident  of  Market  Boswcrth,  I^eicester,  who  lived  in 
a  cottage  off  the  Station  Road  for  over  70  years,  and  worked 
as  a  gardener  at  Bosworth  Hall  for  over  52  years.  In  March 
he  would  have  reached  his  eighty-fourth  yean 

— o — 

Mr.  R.  Andrew. 

Death  has  removed  one  who  resided  for  many  years  in  Fal¬ 
mouth — Mr.  Robt.  Andrew.  The  deceased  had  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  tlie  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Williams,  of  Pencaleniok,  as  gar¬ 
dener,  for  about  50  years,  coming  to  Perran  Wharf  from 
Arrallas  Farm,  Truro,  ou  the  marriage  of  his  late  master. 
When  his  employer  acquired  Pencalenick,  and  went  there  to 
reside,  Mr.  Andrew  went  with  him,  and  worked  until  inca¬ 
pable  of  following  his  employment.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
St.  Piran  Churchyard,  the  Rev.  R.  Harthill  officiating.  The 
coffin  bore  the  inscription :  “  Robt,  Andrew,  died  December 
15tli,  1904,  aged  75  years.” 

— o — 

Mrs.  Lowater. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eltliam  heard  with  much  regret,  on  Mom 
day,  the  26th  ult.,  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Lowater,  wife 
of  Mr.  William  Lowater,  the  well-known  florist  and  nursery¬ 
man,  of  Park  Place,  Eltliam.  The  deceased  lady,  who  was  70 
years  of  age,  was  one  of  Eltham’fe  oldest  inhabitants.  She  was 
born  in  the  village,  as  were  also  her  parents,  and  was  held  in 
the  greatest  respect  by  all  classes.  She  had  greatly  grieved 
over  her  only  daughter’s  death  some  three  years  ago,  and  had 
been  in  indifferent  health  for  some  time  past.  She  had  had 
periodical  attacks  of  illness,  and  recently  was  laid  up  for  nine 
weeks.  Her  health  again  failed  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  she 
again  took  to  her  bed.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  double 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
30th,  at  2.30,  in  Eltliam  Churchyard.  The  bereaved  husband 
has  the  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  the  bereavement  that 
has  overtaken  him. 


Tkee  Planting  in  the  Black  Countky. — In  previous  years 
we  have  given  brief  accounts  of  the  movement  set  afoot  for  re^ 
afforesting  and  improving  the  appearance  of  the  face  of  the 
country  disfigured  by  rubbish  from  the  coal  and  other  mines 
in  the  Midlands  of  England.  The  movement  is  still  alive,  and 
may  be  described  as  progressing  slowly,  though  apparently 
surely,  in  proportion  as  means  enable  the  local  society  to  plant 
fresh  areas  of  ground.  At  present  it  has  a  membership  of  150, 
and  through  the  agency  qf  the  association  two  plantations  have 
already  been  made,  namely,  a  model  one  at  Old  Hill  and  four 
acres  at  Wednesbury,  where  6,000  trees  were  planted  on  one  of 
the  great  mounds  so  characteristic  of  the  Black  Country.  From, 
the  evidence  to  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mine-owners 
are  taking  that  active  interest  in  the  case  which  one  would  have 
expected,  seeing  that  the  disfiguration  of  the  country  was  largely 
brought  about  by  their  mining.  There  is  a  hope,  however,  that 
this  class  of  the  community  will  presently  join  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  Expert  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  during  the  past 
year  that  the  plantations  will  ultimately  prove  a  commercial 
success,  as  well  as  improve  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Last  year 
the  income  of  the  association  was  only  £46,  and  they  think 
that  an  annual  income  cf  £200  would  be  a  modest  sum  to  put 
the  association  on  a  proper  footing.  Professor  Hillhouse,  of 
Birmingham,  suggested  that  the  association  should  make  ar$ 
-experimental  plantation,  and  try  all  kinds  of  trees  to  ascertain 
which  are  the  most  suitable,  both  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  and  the  beautification  of  the  land.  Ibis  suggestion  is  to 
be  acted  upon. 
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Favourite  Violets. 

The  greatest  favourites  amongst  Violets  at  the  present  day 
would  scarcely  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  modest  Sweet 
Violet  which  grows  wild  in  chalky  districts  chiefly.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  found  in  heavy  clay  soils,  but  in  such  instances 
seems  to  have  escaped  from  neighbouring  gardens,  as  it  seldom 
occurs  far  from  a  garden,  even  if  only  a  cottage  garden,  where 
it  may  have  crept  through  the  hedge,  as  Violets  will  do  in 
neglected  gardens.  In  chalky  districts  it  is  always  most  plen¬ 
tiful  under  the  hedges  or  sheltered  by  the  hedgebanks  more  or 
less.  In  other  cases  it  runs  rampant  in  thickets  or  in  old 
woods  that  are  not  too  dense  overhead  to  prevent  a  free  play 
of  light  upon  the  foliage,  even  though  little  or  no  direct  sun¬ 
shine  can  penetrate,  except  in  spring  before' the  leaves  of  the 
trees  come  out.  T  mention  these  facts  because  it  seems  that 
even  the  hardy  wild  Violet  loves  shelter  as  much  as  its  more 
princely  relatives  of  the  garden.  Very  frequently  in  March 
we  get  dry,  cutting  east  winds  which  greatly  punish  plantations 
in  the  garden  when  we  should  be  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of 
flowers.  This  visitation  came  in  April  in  1903,  and  "\  iolets 
in  the  open  were  badly  scorched,  except  in  sheltered  places. 

In  mild  winters  flowers  make  their  appearance  at  any  time 
from  late  autumn  to  March,  and  may  even  be  jrlentiful  at 
Christmas,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  in 
mild  southern  districts;  but  the  stalks  are  short  compared 
with  those  grown  under  glass,  and  that  is  a  great  drawback  to 
their  usefulness  in  private  places,  and  would  make  them  useless 
for  market  purposes  in  face  of  foreign  competition.  During 
some  winters  I  have  seen  them  plentiful  in  the  open,  but  for 
the  reasons  stated  they  are  difficult  to  gather  into  bunches  that 
may  be  carried  in  the  hand.  There  are  exceptions,  but  that  is 
due  to  mild  seasons,  the  absence  of  wind  of  any  duration,  and 
the  amount  of  genial  sunshine  we  get.  No  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  supply  in  any  given  season. 

For  some  years  past  private  gardeners  have  adopted  a  method 
of  cultivation  in  pots,  or  more  often  planted  out  in  frames  and 
stimulated  by  the  mild  heat  of  fermenting  leaves  alone  ox- 
mixed  with  dung  from  the  stable  yard.  As  the  method  of 
growing  them  for  this  purpose  has  recently  been  detailed  in 
The  Gardening  World  it  need  not  be  repeated  here,  suffice  to 
say  that  the  plan  pursued  for  preparing  the  young  plants  for 
fram£  culture  is  much  the  same  as  would  be  employed  by  those 
who  still  depend  upon  the  open  garden  for  their  supply.  Every 
gardener  has  a  pet  plan  of  his  own  and  follows  it  upon  lines  by 
which  he  has  previously  succeeded,  but  after  all  the  diffei'ence 
is  only  one  of  detail,  the  chief  being  that  one  may  break  up 
old  plants  while  another  takes  young  crowns  only  when  making 
a  fresh  plantation.  The  main  thing  is  to  secure  vigorous 
young  crowns  which  will  make  strong  growth  when  planted 
out  in  spring.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  runners  make  the 
best  plants,  as  most  gardeners  aim  at  securing  them. 

When  the  intention  is  to  get  early  flowei's  out  of  doors,  a 
rather  light  and  friable  soil  should  be  selected  for  the  planta¬ 
tion,  where  the  plants  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  while 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  Even  if  the  ground  is 
raised  in  ridges  facing  the  south  it  ivould  be  worth  the  extra 
labour  to  procure  a  supply  in  advance  of  those  from  the  level 
ground.  In  such  situations  the  soil  would  soon  get  dried  out, 
especially  if  of  a  sandy  nature,  but  after  the  others  come  into 
full  bearing  the  giving  out  of  the  early  plot  would  be  of  small 
consequence. 

Marie  Louise  is  the  most  general  favourite,  and  for  general 
purposes  in  private  establishments  is  hard  to  beat.  The  flowers 
are  often  small,  but  when  generously  treated  little  need  be 
said  against  it  on  the  score  of  size.  The  clear  and  even  deep 
blue  flowers  are  double  and  sweetly  scented.  Out  of  water  they 
are  relatively  durable,  as  the  numerous  petals  prevent  them 
from  presenting  a  shrivelled  appearance  so  soon  as  large,  limp 
single  varieties  would. 

Victoria,  now  regarded  as  an  old  variety,  is  still  cherished 
for  its  dark  violet  flowers  and  the  numbers  in  which  they  are 
pi’oduced.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  early  sort,  but  is  use¬ 
ful  in  prolonging  the  season. 


California  first  came  as  a  surprise  on  account  of  its  large 
size,  but  it  proved  only  a  forerunner  to  several  varieties  of 
handsome  proportions,  recalling  some  of  the  small  Violas 
rather  than  a  Violet.  The  stalks  are  of  great  length,  even 
when  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown  are  not  of  the 
best.  The  petals  are  of  great  length,  though  moderate  in 
width,  and  of  a  much  lighter  shade  of  violet  than  Victoria. 
The  leaves  are  rather  bulky,  with  long  stalks  like  the  flowers, 
the  one  being  a  complement  of  the  other.  For  this  reason  it 
requires  plenty  of  space  to  do  well ;  and  to  avoid  coarseness  as 
far  as  possible,  it  should  not  be  planted  on  ovei'-rich  soil,  nor 
too  heavy. 

La  France  also  produces  large  flowei's,  but  they  are  of  an 
intense  violet,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  much  dwarfer  than 
California,  it  flowers  freely  and  early,  the  long  stems  carry¬ 
ing:  the  flowei's  well  above  the  soil.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
largely  grown  for  market,  though  it  is  worthy  of  extended  cul¬ 
tivation  in  private  establishments. 

Princess  Beatrice  also  created  some  surprise  when  it  came 
before  the  public  of  this  country  on  account  of  its  huge  leaves, 
which  some  compared  to  a  Hollyhock,  though  that  was  some¬ 
what  exaggerated.  The  flowei’s  are  of  large  size,  but  the  petals 
are  broad  rather  than  lengthy.  They  are  also  of  a  rich  violet 
colour  and  the  plant  of  vigorous  growth  and  easy  culture, 
though  space  must  always  be  considered  when  planting  it  in 
frames. 

Princess  of  Wales  ranks  first  in  size,  when  properly  grown, 
the  large,  light  violet,  sweetly  scented  flowers  being  of  great 
size  and  carried  well  up  on  stout  stalks.  Where  large  Violets 
are  preferred  this  should  have  the  first  place,  at  all  events  in 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  to  its  liking.  Like  California,  it 
must  not  be  planted  in  heavy  soils  if  the  best  results  are  ex¬ 
pected.  On  fairly  rich  and  light  soils  it  is  an  acquisition  for 
cut-flower  purposes  on  account  of  :ts  long  stalks. 

Wellsiana  is  also  a  'arg e-flowering  variety  with  rich  violet 
flowers  and  well-rounded  petals,  but  the  stalks  are  short.  In 
ether  respects  it  is  a  grand  variety,  flowering  freely  and  con- 
tinously  over  a  long  period.  It  is  also  a  winter  bloomer  if 
the  outside  conditions  are  favourable. 

Czar  is  well  known  and  frequently  included  in  quite  small 
collections.  Its  merits  are  early  and  long-continued  flowering, 
even  on  fairly  heavy  soil.  It  is  also  sweetly  scented,  so  that 
gardeners  and  employers  are  still  fairly  enamoured  of  it. 
Being  one  of  the  earliest,  it  readily  blooms  in  autumn. 

Amiral  Avellan  is  valued  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  un¬ 
common  colour,  the  flowers  being  of  a  dull  but  distinct  red- 
purple  colour.  It  may  be  described  as  a  fancy  flower  among 
Violets,  if  such  a  term  be  admissible.  Like  Czar,  it  is  very 
hardy,  succeeding  on  quite  heavy  soils. 

Odorata  rubra  has  small  rosy  flowers,  and  amongst  Violets 
may  also  be  teimed  a  fancy  amongst  colours.  The  blooms  are 
small  but  sweetly  scented  and  worthy  of  some  attention.  Very 
similar  or  identical  shades  of  colour  may  sometimes  be  found 
amongst  Violets  in  a  wild  state. 

Odorata  sulpliurea  is  another  rare  shade  of  colour,  even 
more  rare  than  white,  rose  or  purple,  the  flowers  being  of  the 
colour  indicated  by  the  name.  As  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  plentiful,  having  only  come  before  the  public  in  recent 
years.  The  most  suitable  place  for  it  would  be  the  rockery, 
where  the  unusual  shade  of  colour  would  be  appreciated  if 
seen  in  a  good  tuft.  Like  other  small-flowering  varieties,  it 
is  sweet  scented. 

Within  recent  years  the  older  varieties  with  the  exceptions 
aboAre  named  have  become  more  or  less  neglected.  Preference 
is  being  given  to  size,  more  especially  if  the  sweet  scent  is 
retained,  though  some  of  the  newer  sorts  are  not  altogether 
so  decided  in  this  respect  as  cculd  be  desired.  D.  V  . 


Demand  for  Forest  Trees.-  It  would  seem  that  a  great  re¬ 
vival  of  the  desire  for  -planting  trees  is  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
mand  for  various  forest  trees  at  the  present  time.  Amongst 
those  most  in  demand  are  the  Scotch  and  Corsican  Firs, 
Douglas  Fir,  Japanese  Larch.  Sycamore,  and  Ash. 
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Phlox  Fiancee. 


or  trenched  and  manured  before  making  the  plantation.  The 
soil  itself  should  lie  of  a  substantial  character,  though  ■  !  or 
anything  inclined  to  that  would  he  undesirable.  Indeed,  good 
rich  soil  will  be  found  to  suit  this  class  of  plants  admirably. 
During  diy  summers,  however,  t lie  ground  will  inevitably 
become  dry,  and  to  guard  against  this  the  cultivator  should 
have  the  ground  mulched  with  well-decayed  manure.  This 
retains  the  moisture,  keeps  the  plant  s  strong,  and  enables  them 
to  produce  blooms  of  the  largest  size. 

The  perennial  Phlox  has  a  quality  that  is  seldom  mentioned 
ill  connection  with  their  cultivation — namely,  their  fragrance. 
During  the  day,  when  the  sun  may  be  powerful,  this  is  scarcely 
observable,  but  should  anyone  approach  a  bed  of  varieties  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  soon  after  the  sun  has  lost  its  effect, 
the  atmosphere  will  be  pervaded  with  a  subtle  but  distinct, 
fragrance  for  some  distance  around.  White  varieties  of  most 
plants  are  amongst  those  which  are  likely  to  be  scented  during 
the  gloaming,  but  as  white  varieties  of  the  autumn-flowering 


Phlox  Fiancee;  Flowers  pure  white. 

Phlox  are  garden  productions,  they  do  not  excel  their  allies  of 
other  colours  in  this  respect. 


Flowers  at  Moxtrettx  on  Christmas  Day.— It  seems  that 
this  sea-girt  isle  has  not  had  all  the  favour  of  sunshine  and 
mildness  during  the  portion  of  winter  nowT  past,  for  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  at  Montreux,  Switzerland,  as  many  as  forty  different 
sorts  of  flowers  were  noted,  including  Roses,  Primroses,  iolets, 
Verbena's,  and  other  garden  flowers. 

*  *  * 

A  Prolific  A  pile  Tree. — -‘"The  Globe”  makes  an  extract 
fi\,m  its  pages  of  an  issue  in  1823,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  an 
Apple  tree  belonging  to  Mr.  Hunt,  Weston-Zoyland.  near 
Bridgewater,  produced  the  astonishing  number  of  32.000  Apples 
in  that  year. 


For  many  years  past  the  number  of  varieties  of  the  late- 
tlower i'ng  perennial  Phlox  lias  been  very  great,  but  il  one  looks 
down  the  list  of  names  it  is  evident  that  out  Continental  neigh¬ 
bours  have  been  far  more  active  in  the  improvement  of  this 
useful  garden  flower  than  have  the  raisers  in  this  country.  It 
will  also  occur  to  many  that  the  number  of  varieties  differing 
in  colour  is  sufficiently  great  for  all  practical  purposes.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
race  lias  yet  reached  the  “  Ultima  Thule  ”  of  perfection. 

Although  we  may  have  what  we  regard  as  perfection  in 
colour,  size  and  texture  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  habit  <>1  the 
plant,  it  is  evident  to  most  growers  that  these  high  qualities 
are  not  combined  in  any  one  variety,  but  appertain  as  single 
qualities  belonging  to  different  varieties.  Raisers  should  there¬ 
fore  continue  their  labours  with  the  object  of  combining  all 
these  qualities  in  one  and  the  same  variety.  To  carry  these 
qualities  all  through  the  gamut  of  colour  is  no  easy  matter,  and 
will  furnish  work  to  enthusiastic  readers  for  many 
years  to  come.  These  remarks  apply  to  Phloxes 
which  have  been  raised  from  P.  paniculata.  In  some 
books  P.  acuminata  and  P.  decussata  are  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  origin  of  the  late-flowering  Phloxes, 
but  these  names  are  now  regarded  as  applying  to 
mere  forms  of  P.  paniculata. 

On  this  occasion  we  intend  speaking  of  two  white 
varieties  which  are  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  list  in  this  colour.  These  are  Fiancee  and 
Sylphide.  Of  the  former  we  give  an  illustration  of  a 
panicle  of  blossom  showing  the  general  features  of 
the  variety.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  pyramidal  panicles. 

The  actual  size  of  the  flowers  themselves,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  panicle,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  cul¬ 
tural  treatment  given  the  plants.  If  plants  are 
allowed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  for  years,  the 
crowns  become  so  numerous  and  densely  compacted 
that  the  flower-stems  get  weakened,  and  both  panicle 
and  bloom  will  be  small.  To  get  the  best  results  with 
Phloxes  it  is  necessary  to  raise  plants  frequently, 
even  once  a.  year,  taking  cuttings  sufficiently  early  in 
late  summer  or  early  autumn  to  have  them  well 
rooted  and  established  before  winter.  Even  then, 
should  more  than  one  stem  make  its  appearance  in 
spring,  this  must  be  reduced  to  the  strongest  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  For  exhibition  purposes  this 
necessary,  though  for  cut-flower  purposes  the 


is 
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panicle  need  not  be  so  large,  unless  it  is  to  be  put  in 
water  in  vases  singly. 

The  other  white  variety,  Sylphide,  is  regarded  as 
superior  to  Fiancee  by  being  purer  white  and  having 
larger  flowers.  To  prove  this  satisfactorily  it  would 
he  necessary  to-  have  both  varieties  grown  under 
equal  conditions,  because  if  one  was  grown  well  and 
the  other  badly  the  superior  variety  might  even  be 
made  to  seem  the  inferior.  Whatever  qualities  both 
may  possess,  growers  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
have  both  until  a  superior  is  produced.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Fiancee  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken 
nursery  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Herts,  last  autumn. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  island  Phloxes  are  largely  used 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  their  cultivation  is  attended  with 
less  difficulty  than  in  the  South  owing  to  difference  of  climate. 
A  skilful  gardener  is  not  at  all  embarrassed  with  the  care  of  a 
collection  of  Phloxes  even  in  the  South,  as  thei  plants  respond 
to  generous  treatment  and  give  excellent  results  in  the  driest 
of  summers. 

The  Phlox  is  a  shallow  rooting  plant,  and  soon  permeates 
the  ground  with  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  which  abstract  the 
moisture',  after  which  the  plants  may  show  signs  of  distress  in 
very  dry  weather  even  at  the  time  of  flowering.  To  guard 
against  this  the  intelligent  cultivator  lias  the  ground  well  dug 
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Malmaison  Carnations  in  Winter. 

lhe  observation  of  a  few  simple  rules  will  enable  the  Carna¬ 
tion  enthusiast  to  gather  a  fair  quantity  of  good  blooms  during 
the  dullest  months  of  the  year,  but  the  smallest  details  require 
to  be  observed,  for  herein  lie  the  elements  of  success. 

As  for  the  summer-flowering  plants,  June  and  July  are  the 
best  months  for  layering,  and  as  soon  as  the  layers  are  rooted, 
proceed  to  pot  up  into  4-in.,  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  layer  and  the  roots  attached.  Pots  5  in. 
in  diameter  will  be  found  a  happy  medium,  and  the  soil  used 
should  be  of  a  porous  character,  as  anything. approaching  pasti¬ 
ness  is  fatal  to  good  results.  Return  to  a  cold  frame,  keep 
close,  and  shade  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  begin  to  work, 
"  hen  air  must  be  admitted  freely ;  but  shade  is  necessary 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

About  September  or  October  the  roots  will  be  seen  to  be 
creeping  round  the  outside  of  t lie  ball,  which  indicates  the 
need  for  a  larger  root-run;  but  before  shifting  into  larger, pots 
any  plants  that  are  not  breaking  naturally  should  have  their 
points  removed  with  a:  sharp  knife,  not  pinched  by  the  finger 
and  thumb.  Delay  the  repotting  of  these  plants  until  they 
survive  the  check. 

I  may  here  mention  that  Carnations,  or  any  other  plants 
for  that  matter,  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  their  roots 
matted  before  repotting,  but  ought  to  be  done  just  when  the 
old  ball  is  conveniently  filled  without  being  matted.  They 
never  experience  a  check  in  this  way,  but  push  their  feeding 
points  into  the  fresh  soil  from  the  beginning. 

Assuming  the  layers  were  jjotted  up  into'  pots  5  in.  in 
diameter,  the  next  shift  will  be  into  pots  7  in.  wide,  and  some 
time  spent  in  mixing  a  suitable  compost  will  be  amply  repaid, 
lluee  parts  of  a.  sandy  fibrous  loam,  one  part  half-decayed  leaf- 
mould,  half  part  spent  Mushroom  dung  (too  much  of  this 
makes  the  soil  pasty),  river  sand,  according  to  the  nature  of 
i  he  loam,  a  handful  of  soot,  a  6-in.  pot  of  some  Carnation 
manure,  a  good  sprinkling  of  old  mortar  and  wood  ashes  will 
be  found  an  excellent  rooting  medium.  Allow  1J  in.  of 
drainage,  pot  firmly  with  a  wooden  rammer,  and  return  to 
frame  for  a  day  or  two,  or  place  by  themselves  in  a  Carnation 
house,  for  frost  must  be  guarded  against. 

Durfflg  the  winter  months  a  temperature  of  from  40  to 
45  deg.  will  be  suitable,  the  higher  figure  when  mild  weather 
pi  ev  ails.  Apply  water  only  when  absclutelv  necessary,  taking 
care  that  no  water  gets  on  to  the  foliage,  and  keep  the  air  dry 
and  bracing.  With  the  longer  days  more  water  will  be  neces- 
sary,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  clear  soot  water  will  be  most 
helpful.  About  the  end  of  May  or  so  the  flower-spikes  will 
begin  to  appear,  which  ought  to  be  pinched  out,  and  continue 
doing  so  with  one-half  of  the  plants  until  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  other  half  a.  month  or  six  weeks  later. 

Remove  the  inert  surface  soil  in  June,  and  give  a  good  top¬ 
dressing  of  some  patent  manure  mixed  with  good  soil?  Water 
alternately  with  cow  or  sheep  droppings  diluted  in  water,  and 
clear  rain  water.  This  will  cany  the  plants  through  their 
flowering  period.  Allow  three,  or  not  more  than  four,  flower- 
spikes  to  develop,  each  carrying  three  or  four  buds.  The  rest 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  thinning  so  as  to  allow  a  nice  length  of 
stem  for  cutting  purposes.  Thus  you  will  have  nine  to  twelve 
perfect  blooms  to  a  plant.  Flowering  as  they  do  in  the  dark 
months  of  the  year,  great  care  is  necessary  that  no  superfluous 
moisture  hangs  about  the  house,  or  the  blooms  will  be  affected. 

If  dull  weather  sets  in,  keep  a  genial  warmth  in  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  air  moderately  and  carefully.  These  plants  can  be 
flowered  the  following  winter  by  shifting  them  into  9-in.  pots 
in  the  spring,  and  grown  as  the  previous  year,  when  you  will 
have  more  blooms,  but  less  size  and  poorer  colour. 

I  would  recommend,  wherever  practicable,  to  use  turf  that 
has  been  growing  on  the  top  of  rocks  and  stones.  Such  turf 
is  one  mass  of  fibre,  so  essential  to  the  good  cultivation  of  Car¬ 
nations.  p0M  p0M 


Readers  Competition.—— Particulars  of  weekly  prize  see 
centre  page. 


Costus  igneus. 

M  hy  is  it  that  one  seldom  sees  the  above  named  plant  ?  I 
ha^  e  visited  many  places,  and  it  has  come  under  my  notice 
but  very  few  times. 

The  reason  I  pen  these  few  notes  regarding  it  is  because  I 
think  it  is  deserving  of  more  worthy  attention,  especially  on 
establishments  where  table  decoration  has  to  be  considered. 

.lhe  gardener  is  oft-times  at  his  wits’  end  to  know  what  to 
gi^  e  his  employer  for  a  change  on  the  table  in  the  wav  of 
decorating.  So,  if  he  has  room  at  his  command,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  grow  a  few'  plants  of  this  to  bring  about 
one  of  the  desired  changes.  The  way  by  which  it  can  "be  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  is  when  used  on  the  cloth  or  other¬ 
wise  laid  on  the  tracing.  The  foliage  being  of  such  a  heavy 
nature  renders  it  useless  to  be  used  in  vases.  It  produces 
strikingly  handsome  flowers  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  when 
in  bloom  attracts  much  attention  by  its  conspicuity. 

It  should  be  accommodated  in  the  stove,  although  it  will 
thrive  in  a  lower  temperature,  but  will  not  produce"  so  many 
flow'ers  when  grown  cooler. 

I  find  the  readiest  mode  of  increase  is  by  division  earlv  in 
spring,  and  potting  the  plants  on  when  required  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  peat  and 
leaf  soil,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open. 

They  dislike  heavy  syringing  owing  to  the  points  of  the 
growths  acting  as  a  receptacle  for  the  water,  which  causes 
them  to  damp  off.  During  the  growing  season  the  syringe 
must  be  freely  used  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  or  they  will 
soon  become  infested  with  red  spider.  Feed  the  plants  with 
occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  crowns  for  the  following  season. 

Water  should  be  partly  withheld  as  soon  as  the  plants  show- 
signs  of  going  to  rest.  Pot  up  again  or  divide  them  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  as  required.  jj  jj 


Streptosolen  Jamescmii. 

To  ascertain  the  worth  and  beauty  of  this  excellent  -Teen- 
house  plant  one  must  possess  it  both  as  a  pot  plant  and  planted 
out  with  a  fair  amount  of  head  room. 

Cuttings  strike  quite  easily  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  if 
placed  m  a  good  sandy  mixture  and  kept  close  in  a  temperate 
house  ;  and  cuttings  struck  in  spring  and  grown  on  to  a  5-in. 
pot  will  by  the  following  spring  make  excellent  plants  and 
furnish  a  fine  head  of  flower  with  which  to  decorate  the  con¬ 
servatory.  From  the  time  they  are  put  in  as  cuttings  they 
should  be.  allowed  to  grow  without  stopping,  and  winter  them 
cool  m  4-in.  pots,  and  in  spring  give  just  a  shift  and  put  in  a 
tidy  stake  to  keep  them  safe;  but  when  they  show  the  flower- 
heads  the  stake  should  be  shortened  back  so  as  to  let  the  top 
droop  over  as  it  gets  heavier.  When  in  flower  it  will  be  droop¬ 
ing  over  in  a  manner  that  will  show  itself  almost  to  perfection 
and  looks  grand  dotted  through  among  other  dwarfer  stuff. 
It  being  a  very  quick  growing  plant  it  must  not  be  over  potted 
to  get  it  to  flower  thus,  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of 
flower  that  a  plant  in  a  5-in.  pot  will  product'.  After  flower¬ 
ing  it  should  be  slightly  pruned  and  potted  in  larger  pots,  when 
it  will  again  come  in  for  the  conservatory  when  in  flower. 

For  the  end  of  a  conservatory,  if  planted  out,  it  will  grow 
with  great  rapidity,  covering  a  large  space  in  a  short  time,  and, 
if  pruned  hard  back  after  flowering  each  spring,  when  it  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  space,  it  will  be  a  sight  when  in  flower. 

It  being  very  hardy,  it  may  be  termed  everybody's  plant, 
and  everyone  who  possesses  a  greenhouse  should  certainly  grow 
a  few  plants  in  pots. 

I  would  almost  be  inclined  to  say  that  cuttings  struck  in 
autumn  would  make  excellent  subjects  for  the  flower  garden 
the  following  summer,  but  in  this  I  am  inexperienced  :  but 
it  is  quite-  possible  the  editor  can  here  rectify  matters.  I 
know  if  the  heads  I  had  here  last  May  could  be  had  in  a  flower¬ 
bed  in  August,  they  would  be  an  acquisition  to  that  part  of  the 
garden. 

As  to  soil,  it  is  not  particular,  the  usual  potting  compost 
suiting  it  admirably,  but  it  should  be  potted  very  firmly. 

J.  R.  B. 
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Kino  Producing  Trees. 


At  pa"©  141  of  The  Gardening  World  for  February  14th, 
1903  in  some  notes  on  the  Garcinias,  we  drew  attention  to  the 
very  important  article  of  commerce  known  as  gamboge,  and 
remarked  on  the  fact  that  the  substance  was  distinct  from  any 
other  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  substances  yielded  by  plants 
that  are  equally  interesting  in  the  manner  of  their  formation 
and  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  world  of  commerce 

Though  gamboge  is  a  pigment,  it  is  properly  classified  as  a 
resinous  product  soluble  in  water,  but  there  are  many  other 
rosins  that  contain  colouring  matter  that  are  not  soluble  either 
in  water  or  alcohol,  and  others  that,  are  only  partially  so  in  one 
or  other  media.  The  principal  products  in  this  class  are  those 
known  as  kinos,  the  sources  of  which  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  group  of  plants,  but  are  produced  by 
members  of  very  widely  different  natural  orders.  As 
many  interesting  facts  are  connected  with  these,  and 
as  the  plants  themselves  are  peculiar,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  unknown  in  The  Gardening  World, 

1  have  thought  a  few  notes  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  our  journal.  •> 

In  all  the  Kinos  the  resinoid  inspissated  juices  are 
of  a-  bright  red  colour  when  freshly  exuded,  becom¬ 
ing  darker  as  they  solidify  in  drying.  Their  pro¬ 
perties  are  always  astringent,  but  are  more  power¬ 
fully  so  in  some  plants  than  in  others. 

The  principal  source  of  commercial  kino  and  the 
best  quality  is  that  obtained  from  Pterocarpus  Mar- 
supium  (see  illustration),  a  large  forest  tree  of 
Southern  and  Central  India,  where,  at.  one  time,  it 
was  common,  but  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
cut  down  iii  great  numbers  it  is  now  somewhat  rare. 

The  product  of  this  tree,  which  belongs  to  the 
papilionaceous  section  of  the  Leguminosae,  is^tnown 
in  commerce  as  Malabar  or  East  Indian  kino,  and  is 
extracted  in  the  following  manner:  A  perpendicular 
incision  with  lateral  ones  leading  into  it  is  made 
through  the  bark,  and  from  these  the  red  juice  Hows 
into  a  vessel  placed  below  to  receive  it.  By  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun  and  air  it  soon  hardens  and  is  packed 
in  wooden  boxes  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  never  very  large.  As  seen 
in  commerce,  kino  is  in  small,  glistening  reddish- 
black  or  ruby-red  fragments.  It  has  no  smell,  but 
has  an  astringent  taste,  colouring  the  saliva  a  blood- 
red  colour.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  water, 
much  more  readily  so  in  boiling  water,  and  almost 
entirely  so  in  alcohol..  In  medicine  it  is  used  in 
diarrhoea  and  in  gargles  for  relaxed  throats,  and  also 
as  an  outward  application  to  ideers.  On  account  of 
its  deep  red  colour  and  the  roughness  it  imparts  to 
the  palate,  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  colouring  port 
wine.  If  it  were  not  that  kino  always  fetches  a  high 
price,  in  consequence  cf  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  produced,  it  would  probably  become  more 
generally  used  than  it  is  in  dyeing.  An  allied  species 
of  Pterocarpus,  P.  erinaceus,  a  tree  of  Tropical  Africa,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  similar  gum  known  as  African  or  Gambia  kino,  but 
its  value  is  considerably  less  than  that  produced  by  the  Indian 
species. 

Another  leguminous  tree,  also  a  native  of  India,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  division  of  the  order  Papilionacea,  produces 
Bengal  kino.  It  is  the  Butea  frondosa  of  Roxb.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  of  the  plains  and  lower  hills,  and  is 
very  widely  distributed  throughout  India  and  Burma.  The 
following  description  of  the  tree  when  in  flower  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  beauty  :  “  A  waving,  well  wooded  country,  yet  thick 
with  bright  scarlet  flowering  Apple  trees,  gives  some  idea  of 
many  a  landscape  when  the  Khakhra  is  in  bloom.  In  habit 
of  growth  it  is  not  unlike  the  Apple  tree,  and  the  leaves  drop¬ 
ping  when  the  flowers  come,  the  top  and  outer  branches  stand 
out  like  sprays  of  unbroken  scarlet.  In  the  bud  the  dark  olive 


The  gum  or  kino  exudes  either  naturally  or  by  sni.dl  inci¬ 
sions  made  in  t lie  bark,  forming  globules  or  tean  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  of  a  similar  colour  and  taste  to  the  Pferoeai  pus 
kino,  darkening  with  age.  It  is  used  in  native  medicine  ;i~ 
well  as  for  tanning.  We  may  mention  incidentally  that  kino 
is  not  by  any  means  the  only  product  of  the  Butea.  The 
brilliant  and  abundant  flowers,  which  are  known  as  Tes-n 
flowers,  furnish  a  bright  yellow  dye;  the  seeds  are  used  as  an 
anthelmintic,  and  a  strong  but  coarse  fibre  is  obtained  from  tin 
bark,  and  finally,  the  tree  yields  a  quantity  of  lac. 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  true  or  Malabar  kino 
is  the  gum  that  is  often  found  secreted  in  t lie  barks  of  several 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  even  sometimes  deposited  in  quan¬ 
tities  in  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  wood.  The  product  is  known 


Flowering  and  Fruiting  Branch  of  the  Malabar  Kino  Tree. 
(Pterocarpus  Marsupium.) 

as  Australian  kino,  and  much  of  it  is  furnished  by  Eucalyptus 
amygdalina. 

A  gum  resin  approaching  in  character  the  true  kinos  is  found 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  scaly  fruits  of  several  species 
of  Calamus,  notably  those  of  C.  Draco.  It  is,  however,  com¬ 
mercially  known  as  Dragon’s  Blood,  from  its  intense  red  colour. 
To  obtain  the  resin,  the  fruits,  after  collecting,  are  placed  in 
a  bag  or  sack,  and  violently  shaken,  by  which  means  the  resin¬ 
ous  coating  is  removed  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  melted 
and  formed  into  large  circular,  flattened  cakes,  in  which  form 
it  chiefly  arrives  fn  this  country  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Its  use  is  chiefly  for  colouring  varnish  and  staining  wood¬ 
work. 

On  the  stems  of  some  of  the  peculiar  plants  known  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  Grass  Gum  trees  and  belonging  to  the  genus  Xanthoi  - 
rhoea,  is  deposited  naturally  a  thick  coating  of  a  gum  resin 
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that  becomes  hard  on  exposure,  and  is  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  In  a  report  on  vegetable  substances  at  the  A  ictorian 
Exhibition  in  1861  the  following  description  is  given  of  the 
formation  and  character  of  this  substance  in  Xanthorrhoea  aus¬ 
tralis  :  “  It  is  found  in  masses  of  irregular  globular  shape 
within  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  exuding  in  large  tears  near  its 
roots.  It  is  a  dark,  friable  substance,  the  purer  homogeneous 
specimens  exhibiting  a  most  brilliant  ruby  colour  when  crushed 
into  fragments.  It  fuses  readily  with  the  same  deep  colour, 
and  exhales  the  characteristic  odour  of  gum  benzoin  and 
dragon’s  blood  under  such  circumstances.  In  many  respects 
it  resembles  the  last-named  substance,  but  its  solutions  are  less 
intensely  red,  inclining  to  yellow,  while  as  a  varnish  it  has 
much  more  body  and  gloss.” 

A  good  series  of  samples  of  these  peculiar  resins,  including 
a  remarkably  fine  block  of  considerable  weight,  is  exhibited  in 
Museum  No.  2  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  A  representation 
of  Xanthorrhoea  hastilis  is  shown  in  another  column. 

John  lh  Jackson,  A.L.S. 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


Chorizemas. 

This  interesting  group  of  Australian  shrubs,  like  so  many  of 
the  plants  introduced  from  that  country,  are  members  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae,  Although  many  of  them  are  of 
straggling  habit,  they  may  by  judicious  pruning  after  the 
flowering  season  is  past  be  grown  on  into  most  useful  speci¬ 
mens,  when  they  will  be  found  invaluable  as  decorative 
material  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year. 

Charming  specimens  may  be  grown  in  large  pots,  training 
them  over  a  wire  balloon-like  framework,  or  where  space  is  at 
command  they  may  be  planted  out  into  a  border  in  the  green¬ 
house,  where  with  the  aid  of  a  few  stakes  a  somewhat  similar 
contrivance'  to  the  wire  framework  may  be  effected,  and  to 
which  the  graceful  shoots  of  the  plant  should  be  tied  in  loosely, 
due  consideration  being  paid  to  the  habit  of  the  plant,  which, 
if  otherwise  treated,  would  greatly  detract  from  its  most 
elegant  appearance. 

The  compost  which  I  recommend  for  Chorizemas  consists  of 
two  parts  peat,  one  of  good  fibrous  loam,  and  one  of  sand,  and, 
providing  at  all  times  the  careful  manipulation  of  the  water- 
can  is  exercised,  no  difficulties  should  occur  with  their  success¬ 
ful  cultivation. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  with  cuttings  of  the  firm,  short 
side  shoots,  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  inserted  in  finely  sifted 
peat  and  sand,  placing  a  bellglass  over  them,  and  subjecting 
to  a  slight  bottom  heat,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
the  early  formation  of  roots. 

After  repotting  any  plants  that  may  have  required  it,  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  little  extra  warmth  will  induce  new  growths  to 
break  away,  and  these  should  be  encouraged  by  keeping  a 
genial  atmosphere  in  the  house,  ultimately  removing  to  a  more 
cool  and  airy  situation.  Among  the  many  species  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  pea-flowered  genus  of  plants,  few  at  the  present  time  are 
extensively  cultivated.  C.  cordatum  is  a  beautiful  species 
having  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  armed  at  the  edges  with 
sharp,  prickly  teeth  ;  the  flowers  are  freely  produced,  being  in 
colour  red,  spotted  at  the  base  with  orange-yellow.  C.  Dick- 
sonii  is  a  strong-growing  species  introduced  in  1836  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  of  a  scarlet  and  yellow 
colour.  C.  lawrenceanum,  introduced  in  1845,  is  one  of  the 
most  free-growing  species,  the  flowers  being  of  an  exquisite 
orange  and  scarlet  shade.  C.  Henchmanni  affords  us  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  distinct  species,  its  leaves  being  small  and  Heath-like, 
whilst  its  flowers  are  produced  in  long  racemes,  which  are  of  a 
bright  scarlet,  with  a  green  spot  at  the  base.  C.  Lowi  may  be 
characterised  as  a  beautiful  bright-coloured  variety,  with  deep 
green  leaves,  and  of  a  bushy  habit.  C.  varium,  another  species 
partaking  of  a  compact  habit,  with  rather  large  deep  green 
leaves,  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  smallest  collection. 

F.  G.  T. 


Poinsettias. 

When  Poinsettias  have  finished  flowering  they  may  be  put 
in  any  corner  out  of  the  way,  where  they  can  receive  a  little 
light,  and  be  subject  to  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  By  cutting 
back  the  stems  about  the  middle  of  April  and  placing  the 
plants  in  a  heat  of  60  deg.,  abundance  of  young  growths  will 
assert  themselves. 

Some  difficulty  is  occasionally  found  in  getting  these  cut¬ 
tings  to  root,  “  damping  ”  being  too  often  the  cause  of  non¬ 
success.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood  attached  to  them,  and  be  inserted  round  the  edges  of 
3-in.  pots  containing  a  compost  in  which  sand  predominates. 

A  ring  of  fine  sand  should  also  be  laid  round  the  interior  of  the 
poGrirn  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  so  that  with  the  insertion  of 
the  cuttings  a  quantity  may  fall  down  on  all  sides  of  the  stems, 
thereby  securing  more  porosity.  It  is  all  important  that  the 
soil  and  pots  be  well  warmed  before  commencing  the  work. 
When  finished  the  cuttings  should  receive  a  thorough  water¬ 
ing  with  water  slightly  warmer  than  the  soil.  The  superfluous 
water  being  drained  off,  they  must  be  put  in  a  close  frame  in 
the  propagating  pit,  where  there  is  a  free  access  of  bottom 
heat  and  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  A  good  space  should  be 
left  between  each  pot,  so  that  when  airing  the  bad  atmosphere 
may  be  speedily  diminished  and  the  frame  closed  up  again.  I 
believe  it  is  better  to  let  them  flag  slightly  before  closing  up 
rather  than  to  supply  them  with  an,  insufficiency  of  fresh  air. 
The  temporary  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  appears  to 
make  them  apply  to  their  lower  capacity,  thereby  causing 
more  activity  i’n  the  cells  toward  the  base,  and  the  quicker 
formation  of  roots. 

When  the  plants  are  rooted  and  able  to  withstand  it,  air 
should  be  given  freely ;  increasing,  of  course,  the  amount 
gradually.  As  soon  as  possible  transfer  them  to  a  position 
close  up  to  the  glass,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  becoming 
“  leggy.”  Syringe  daily  before  closing  up  in  the  afternoon, 
and  never  let  them  become  too  dry  at  the  roots,  or  the  result 
will  be  the  loss  of  the  basal  leaves. 

As  Poinsettias  require  it,  they  should  be  potted  on  into 
larger  pots.  A  good  loamy  soil  is  all  that  is  required  to  grow 
them  in.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  for  general  use  to  put 
them  in  larger  pots  than  6  in.  Liquid  manure  is  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  excessive  pots. 

Tlie  temperature  should  be  gently  decreased  towards  August, 
in  which  month  and  September  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  to 
form  well-ripened  wood,  a  night  temperature  of  50  deg.  being 
'  quite  enough.  In  October  they  may  again  be  put  in  a  warm 
house  at  60  deg.  In  this  warmth  the  flowers  will  expand,  and 
the  gorgeous  red  leafy  bracts  will  develop  splendidly,  owing  to 
the  well-ripened  stems  produced  by  the  conditions  of  the  last 
two  months.  Feeding  with  liquid  in  a  mild  state  will  tend  to 
enlarge  the  bracts  of  the  flower-like  “  heads.” 

Should  circumstances  prevent  the  growth  qf  short  stubby 
plants,  the  stems  may  be  half  severed  7  in.  or  8  in.  from  the 
top.  When  this  wound  is  healed  over  cut  clean  through  at  the 
same  place  and  propagate  the  “  top.”  But  it  is  better  to  have 
them  slightly  “  leggy  ”  than  to  adopt  this  means,  except  where 
dwarf  plants  are  required. 

When  nearly  full  out  transferring  them  to  a  temperature  of 
50  deg.  is  most  conducive  to  a  lengthy  period  of  flowering.  A 
succession  of  Poinsettias  may  be  had  by  deferring  to  place  in 
heat  a.  batch,  after  the  ripening  of  the  stems  in  autumn,  till 
November. 

In  praise  of  this  magnificent  flower  we  mydit  say  that  “  it 
is  in  itself  all  praise.”  James  P.  Dickson. 


Iris  reticulata  sophenensis. —  This  beautiful  Iris  is  a  native 
of  Sophene,  the  district  around  Kharput.  Its  biue-purple 
flowers  are  less  funnel -snaped  than  are  those  of  I.  reticulata, 
and  besides  the  distinction  of  form  and  colour  there  is  a  warterl 
or  papillose  orange  ridge  running  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  claw  and  part  of  the  blade  of  the  claw.  Specimens  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son  at  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall  on  Tuesday. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales,  ends  in  a  stream,  and  murmurs  through  the  vales. — Homer. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  < 
;  will  give  a.  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  \ 
;  the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  s 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  < 

!  judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
,  l>e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ‘ 

;  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  1 
!  exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  < 
!  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  E 
\  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  [ 

;  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  < 

I  news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
j  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  E 
;  successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  E 
1  usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  < 
1  on  any  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  < 
1  of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ^ 
|  address  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  £ 
i  tion."  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  < 
\  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next-  week.  E 

>  _  < 

) 

;  The  fcilowing  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

:  recent  numbers  : — 

\  July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
'  ROEZLII. 

?  August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  i 
;  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS 
'  October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  ^ 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  E 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  E 
s  GLOXINIAS.  < 

>  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

E  May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

\  June  4.—  CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

>  July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

S  October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

\  October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  tht 
publishers,  piice  2£d.  post  free. 

) 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  \ 
Plate  ol 

ROSE  MAHARAJAH. 

\  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  { 

\  Plate  of 

TILIA  PETIOLARAIS. 

|  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  E 
:  Competition  was  awarded  to  “H. 

Arnold,”  for  his  article  on  “Rustic 
l  Work,”  p.  1063. 


Views  and  Reviews 


Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild. 


In  accordance  with  the  change  made  re¬ 
cently  tile  “  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild  ”  now 
makes  its  appearance  about  Christmas,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  spring,  when  too  much  has 
to  be  done  in  the  garden  to  give  it  the  proper 
attention.  The  frontispiece  for  1901  is  a 
portrait  of  Nicholas  Edward  Brown,  with 
whose  initials — N.  E.  Br. — many  Kewites 
are  familiar  in  connection  with  descriptions 
of  new  plants.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  since 
February,  1873,  and  in  1871  he  commenced 
giving  lectures  to  the  young  gardeners  on 
geographical  botany,  so  that  this  connection 
with  the  young  men,  lasting  over  thirty 
years,  has  made  him  familiar  to  about  quite 
two-tliirds  of  the  members  of  the  Guild.  No 
apology,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  1  lie  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  portrait  in  the  annual 
number  of  the  journal. 

His  duties  are  essentially  in  the  Herb¬ 
arium,  where  one  may  always  find  him  hard 
at  work  at  bis  accustomed  post.  It  is  here 
stated  that  Mr.  Brown  is  content  to  work 
for  the  cause  rather  than  for  his  own  gain 
or  advancement.  He  is  thus  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  tradition  that  has  animated 
past  members  of  the  Kew  staff  ;  they  work 
self-sacrificingly  for  their  Alma  Mater 
rather  than  for  themselves,  as  has  been 
graciously  stated  by  the  director  himself  in 
the  first  number  of  the  journal.  The  Cacti, 
Aroids,  and  Asclepiads  may  be  described  as 
the  speciality  of  Mr.  Brown’s  work,  though 
his  attention  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  orders.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done 
much  good  work  in  connection  with  the  same. 

In  connection  with  an  illustration  of  the 
Herbarium,  showing  the  recently  finished 
wing,  a  very  interesting  account  is  given. 
The  oldest  portion,  known  as  the  King  of 
Hanover’s  House,  was  practically  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Herbarium  when  it  still  held 
only  the  private  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Hooker,  there  being  no  herbarium 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  gardens  in  1811. 
Sir  William’s  library  and  herbarium  were 
transferred  to  this  building  in  1853,  but  they 
did  not  become  national  property  until  after 
his  death  in  1865.  In  1853,  however,  Miss 
Bromfield  presented  the  herbarium  of  her 
brother,  W.  Arnold  Bromfield,  M.D.,  to  the 


nation.  This  latter  was  therefore  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  present  Herbarium,  although 
the  collection  was  greatly  extended  when 
Sir  William  Hooker’s  collection  was  made 
over  to  the  nation.  In  1851,  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Bentham,  who  collaborated  with  Sir 
Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  in  producing  the 
"  Genera  Plantarum,”  added  his  library  and 
herbarium,  which  were  located  in  the  King 
of  Hanover’s  House  ;  but  this  now  only  con¬ 
tains  the  library  or  the  greater  portion  of  it. 

In  1876-77  the  drawing-room  of  this  build¬ 
ing  was  pulled  down  and  a  wing  added  be¬ 
hind  it,  extending  towards  the  Thames. 
This  is  86  ft.  by  43  ft.  with  two  galleries 
besides  the  ground  floor.  Recently  this 
became  over-crowded  and  specimen  cases 
were  piled  up  all  over  the  floor  until  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  again  extend 
the  Herbarium.  The  new  wing  is  as  large 
as  the  older  with  the  addition  of  a  connect¬ 
ing  corridor,  and  even  this  now  seems  quite 
full.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  Herbarium  if  we  say  that  it  contains 
about  1,500,000  specimens  stored  away  in 
upwards  of  500  double  cabinets. 

The  Herbarium  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  the  type  specimens  from  which 
Bentham,  Oliver,  Baker,  and  other  members 
of  the  staff,  as  well  as  botanists  not  attached 
to  the  Herbarium,  have  made  their  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  question  frequently  arises,  who 
should  lead  in  the  attempt  to  unify  or  sys¬ 
tematise  correct  nomenclature  /  Seeing  that 
so  many  of  the  type  specimens  are  here  it 
certainly  offers  good  argument  for  the  Kew 
Herbarium  being  the  headquarters  to  which 
all  present  and  future  workers  should  look 
for  the  correct  name. 

A  varied  amount  of  information  is  given 
in  the  journal  concerning  Kew,  Kewites,  and 
the  annual  transactions  of  the  various  socie¬ 
ties  and  meetings  organised  by  the  present 
Kewites.  A  large  portion  of  the  journal  is 
taken  up  with  notes  and  letters  from  past 
Kewites  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
apart  from  the  list  of  old  Kewites  this  will 
form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  jour¬ 
nal.  Mr.  F.  J.  Cole,  for  some  time  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Gardening  World, 
writes  front  the  Garden  City,  Hitchin,  where 
he  is  now  superintendent  of  the  various 
parks,  gardens,  and  commons,  under  the 
control  of  the  First  Garden.  City,  Limited. 
He  mentions  a  common  of  77  acres  which  lie 
speaks  of  as  a  wild  garden  where  he  hopes  to 
have  such  a  collection  of  British  plants  as 
lias  never  before  been  seen  in  a  wild  state. 

We  presume  he  intends  collecting  wild 
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plants  from  various  otlier  localities  and  transferring  them  to 
this  wild  garden.  That,  of  course,  means  that  he  is  naturalis¬ 
ing  them  if  they  do  not  already  grow  there.  It  will  he  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  in  after  years  how  many  wild  plants  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  on  a  common  to  which  the  public  have 
access.  Our  old  colleague  is  no  doubt  sanguine,  but  he  must 
have  more  control  over  the  fate  and  welfare  of  his  wild  plants 
than* any  of  the  London  County  Council's,  if  he  is  to  succeed 
in  maintaining  any  considerable  number  of  such  favourites. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  various  county  councils  are  themselves 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  wild  plants 
owing  to  their  propensity  for  improvements  by  levelling  the 
ground  and  importing  fresh  soil  which  is  highly  detrimental 
to  the  wildings,  and  causes  them  to  disappear  wholesale. 

Another  interesting  experiment  to  be  tried  is  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees  in  the  streets  as  well  as  herbaceous  plants.  The 
youths  of  the  Garden  City  will  have  to  be  properly  educated 
if  they  are  to  keep  at  a  respectable  distance  from  these,  fruit 
trees ;  nevertheless,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  of  the  re¬ 
sults  even  of  this  experiment  after  a  few  years. 

Mr.  D.  MacGregor,  who  left  Ivew  about  twelve  months  ago 
for  Shanghai,  writes  about  some  of  his  experiences  since 
taking  the  parks  and  open  spaces  of  that  place  in  hand.  He 
seems  to  have  been  adding  to  the  Chinese  vocabulary,  since  a 
new  park  which  was  being  laid  out  last  April  was  named  the 
Hong-Ivew  Park.  The  climate  is  evidently  a  warm  temperate 
one,  judging  from  the  trees  which  thrive  there,  some  of  which 
are  well  known  here  in  the  open,  while  a  few  others  are  less 
known  in  the  open  but  more  extensively  grown  under  glass. 

What  will  be  interesting  to  gardeners  is  what  he  says  con¬ 
cerning  the  Peach  orchards  and  other  home  fruits  grown  out 
in  China,  The  Peaches  he  describes  as  acid  or  insipid,  while 
the  Strawberries  introduced  from  England  are  also  insipid. 
We  believe  that  is  frequently  the  case  when  fruits  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  British  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  The  fruits 
are  practically  worthless,  even  if  the  trees  succeed.  The  out¬ 
come  of  this  is  that  gardeners  and  others  commence  raising- 
new  varieties  which  prove  much  more  amenable  to  the  soil 
and  climate  than  their  parents.  It  lias  been  known  to  us  that 
Strawberries  raised  in  Scotland  are  of  little  practical  value  in 
England,  and  vice  versa.  The  gardeners  at  Shanghai  will  have 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties  which  will 
prove  better  adapted  to  their  new  home  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Chinese  gardener  is  somewhat  slow  and  antiquated,  but 
not  to  be  despised  according  to  Mr.  MacGregor.  He  can  grow 
good  plants  and  vegetables,  but  his  ideas  and  tastes  are  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  in  the  old  country.  Another  point 
is  that  he  never  keeps  the  glasshouses  too  close  if  ventilation 
can  be  given.  Mr.  MacGregor  also  visited  the  Mandarin’s 
Rockery,  which  enjoys  great  reputation  amongst  the  natives, 
but  this  is  described  as  a  stupendous  rock-work  and  not  a  rock- 
garden,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  huge  boulders  cemented 
together  so  as  to  form  caves  with  a  summer-house  on  the  top. 

Mr.  C.  E.  F.  Allen  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls,  Rhodesia,  which  he  says  are  as  wide  a.s  the  Niagara 
Falls,  and  twice  as  high.  He  went  through  the  “  rain  forest  ” 
where  the  trees  are  constantly  dripping  with  wet.  The  forest 
is  situated  opposite  the  Victoria  Falls  at  a  height  of  400  ft. 
to  500  ft,,  and  the  everlasting  rain  is  caused  by  the  mist  or 
spray  ascending  from  the  Falls.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  himself  diy  although  wearing  oilskins.  The  flora  in  this 
dripping  forest  is  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and,  as  might  be  expected.  Ferns  grow  luxuriantly. 

From  the  Palace  Gardens,  Khartoum,  Mr.  F.  S.  Sillitoe 
writes  concerning  the  “  sudd  "  on  the  White  Nile.  This  is 
practically  an  extensive  swamp  following  the  course  of  the 
river  on  either  side  and  for  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The 
luxuriance  cf  the  vegetation,  which,  needless  to  say,  is  aquatic, 
is  the  feature  of  this  drowned  region.  We  have  recently  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  advantages  of  the  cutting  cf  this  “  sudd  ” 
in  order  to  increase  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Nile  when  it 
reaches  Lower  Egypt,  So  uniform  is  the  vegetation  in  this 
region  that  Mr.  Sillitoe  describes  it  as  monotonous.  Hippo¬ 
potami  must  be  plentiful,  seeing  that  herds  of  twenty-five  to 


thirty  are  frequent.  While  nearing  home  lie  describes  how  lie 
got  caught  in  a  terrific  thunderstorm  and  nearly  wrecked. 
One  barge  was  struck  by  lightning  and  the  other  had  its  iron 
roof  blown  away,  while  it  was  driven  aground  in  the  mud. 
Khartoum,  he  thinks,  will  be  a  fine  town  in  a  few  years. 

From  St.  Louis  we  have  a  story  of  quite  another  kind  and 
nearer  the  haunts  of  civilisation.  Mr.  T.  W.  Brown  speaks 
of  the  delight  he  had  in  watching  the  Exhibition  grounds 
being  converted  from  a  vast  clay  field  into  a  city  of  palaces  and 
gardens  during  one  winter  and  spring.  The  best  of  them  he 
considers  included  Cascade  Gardens,  the  Sunken  Gardens,  the 
Japanese  and  French  Gardens.  The  exhibit  of  photographs 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Station,  Uganda, 
gives  some  of  his  experiences  while  botanising,  which  closely 
recall  those  of  Mr.  Sillitoe  while  travelling  on  the  Nile.  Mr. 
Dawe  wished  to  explore  Sesse  Island,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 
This  he  did  in  canoes,  which  were  small  and  unseaworthy,  hut 
he  resolved  to  accomplish  the  journey  with  the  transport  avail¬ 
able.  After  two  hours’  paddling  he  and  his  company  had  to 
beach  their  frail  craft  on  an  island  and  repair  it.  Soon  after 
resuming  their  journey  a  storm  came  on  which  they  weathered 
for  three  hours,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  swamped,  when 
the  snort  of  a  hippopotamus  proved  a  welcome  sound,  not  that 
it  was  bringing  assistance,  but  it  was  an  indication  of  land  not 
far  off. 

After  reaching  Sesse  Island  he  landed  to  find  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  native  village  suffering  from  sleeping  sickness. 
While  exploring  a  part  of  the  island  he  found  splendid  Plan¬ 
tain  gardens  liable  to  be  raided  by  hippopotami,  for  which  the 
natives  had  set  traps.  He,  himself,  nearly  got  caught  in  one 
of  these  traps.  Front  Diji  he  proposed  walking  through  the 
centre  of  the  island  so  as  to  reach  the  starting  point  they  had 
left  some  time  previously.  While  exploring  the  forest  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  tree  Ferns,  Epiphytal  Begonias,  with 
acicular  fruits,  also  rubber-yielding  plants  and  many  kinds  of 
Ferns  which  made  a  certain  dell  quite  a  paradise  for  the  Fem 
hunter.  Altogether  this  journey  occupied  eighteen  days. 

From  a  fresh  account  here  again  to  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  is  still  in  luck  in  Western  China.  As  our 
readers  may  remember,  lie  is  collecting  new  plants  for  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  he  here  describes  his  journeys  and 
some  of  his  successes,  while  the  more  important  particulars  he 
evidently  keeps  up  his  sleeve.  Being  in  a  mountainous 
country  he  still  continues  to  find  interesting  species  of  Me- 
conopsis,  which  are  essentially  mountain  Poppyworts  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  own  Welsh  Poppy  (M.  cambrica).  He  discusses 
the  vegetation  he  comes  across,  but  particularly  those  things 
with  which  we  have  been  more  or  less  made  acquainted  in 
recent  years.  Like  all  other  travellers,  he  has  given  himself 
to  a  study  of  places  and  things  in  the  land  where  he  sojourns 
and  uses  them  in  the  description  of  the  people  and  country 
where  he  is  now  sojourning. 

Mr.  D.  Tannock,  who  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  a  few 
years  ago,  gives  an  account  of  his  journey  from  thence 
through  Canada  on  his  way  to  New  Zealand  to  take  up  a 
fresh  post  there.  Near  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia,  he 
passed  through  a  forest  of  big  trees,  and  tells  us  how  the 
people  there  have  reserved  about  10,000  acres  of  these  big 
trees  as  a  park,  in  which  they  have  made  drives,  walks,  and 
cycle  tracks.  Like  our  cousins  in  the  United  States,  the 
Canadians  seem  to  do  things  on  a  big  scale.  On  reaching 
Wellington,  the  capital,  he  found  several  of  the  old  boys,  and 
thought  the  Botanic  Gardens  there  the  most  English  gardens 
he  had  seen  since  leaving  home. 

Mr.  E.  Brown  writes  from  Uganda  concerning  the  flora  and 
fauna,  but  chiefly  those  that  were  troublesome  and  interesting 
rather  than  beneficial  to  him.  Speaking  about  the  Buganda 
native,  he  says  that  he  gets  three  rupees  monthly,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  worth  more.  If  such  a  man  is  threatened  during 
the  month  that  he  will  be  fined  for  wrong-doing  he  forgets  all 
about  it,  or,  at  least,  disregards  it  next  day,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  has  quite  forgotten  what  he  is  being  punished 
for.  The  chief  food  of  the  natives  is  Bananas,  and  if  they  have 
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no  plantation  of  their  own  they  can  buy  a  bunch  for  a  penny. 
A  hoy  paid  three  rupees  a  month  will  save  two  of  them,  and 
when  sufficiently  rich  buys  a  wife,  builds  a  house,  plants 
Bananas  and  then  lives  in  peace  and  plenty.  The  wives  do 
all  the  work.  That  would  be  an  interesting  opening  for  the 
lady  gardener. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  life  members,  the  financial  part 
of  the  Guild  must  now  be  in  a  flourishing  way,  but  as  the 
Guild  continues  to  increase  in  numbers  with  its  age,  it  should 
never  be  in  financial  straits. 


Rose  Maharajah. 

(See  Supplement.) 

New  and  valuable  additions  continue  to  be  made  to  the  list 
of  Itoses  suitable  for  growing  on  pillars  and  covering  trellises 
or  other  structures  in  the  open.  The  blooms  of  the  above  new 
variety  are  nearly  single,  yet  the  variety  is  classed  amongst 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  would  mean  the  class  from  which 
it  has  been  derived.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  broad 
rounded  petals,  considerably  overlapping  one  another  and 
spread  out  smoothly  so  as  to  expose  the  great  cluster  of  yellow 
anthers  in  the  centre.  These  blooms  measure  from  4  in.  to 
5  in.  in  diameter,  which  we  consider  sufficiently  large  for  a 
single  Bose  with  regard  to  its  durability.  The  petals  appear, 
however,  to  be  of  great  substance,  and  while  the  Rose  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  few  years  undergoing  trial,  it  came 
to  the  front  with  great  prominence  during  the  past  season. 

As  the  flowers  were  brought  up  at  different  times,  they  gave 
evidence  of  the  perpetual  character  of  the  variety.  It,  indeed, 
keeps  on  flowering  during  a  great  portion  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  This  .will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  class,  seeing-  that 
su  many  of  the  pillar  Roses  practically  last  only  a  short  time 
and  are  then  flowerless  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  colour 
is  rather  a  peculiar  shade,  being  amongst  the  darkest  varieties 
and  variously  described  as  velvety  maroon-purple  and  velvety 
crimson.  These  flowers  are  produced  three  on  a  shoot,  so 
that  size  in  this  instance  makes  amends  for  the  number  of 
blooms  in  a  cluster  of. many  of  the  climbing  Roses. 

The  growth  of  the  plant  is  sturdy,  while  the  foliage  is  of 
dee}>  green  and  leathery  character.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
B.  I’ .  Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  who 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  June  14th  last.  Our  supplementary  illustration  this  week 
will  give  an  idea  cf  the  general  character  of  the  variety  with 
regard  to  form  and  size  of  the  bloom.  The  plant  itself  is  very 
hardy  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  for  growing  as  specimen 
plants  on  lawns  or  borders  as  well  as  in  pillar  form. 


The  Decorative  Chrysanthemum, 

I  he  above  was  the  subject  of  discussion  for  the  Abiuger  and 
District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  on  De¬ 
cember  loth,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Sickelmore,  with 
the  object  of  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  this  much  neglected 
class.  He  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  artistic  and  decora- 
the  gardening,  certainly  as  regards  the  Chrysanthemum,  was 
very  much  on  the  decline.  The  decorative  class  is  positively 
ignored  :  that  is,  the  single,  pompon,  Anemone,  and  the  reflex. 
A  hy  Chrysanthemum  societies  and  gardeners  generally  should 
give  these  beautiful  and  useful  varieties  the  cold  shoulder  he 
could  not  understand,  but  all  seem  to  have  a  craze  for  the  pon¬ 
derous  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties,  which  on  account  of 
their  enormous  size  are  of  no  use  for  decorative  purposes.  Of 
corn  se,  they  reflect  great  cultural  skill  on  the  part  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  when  placed  on  the  show  board,  but  you  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  attempt  to  decorate  your  employer’s  table  with  such 
dooms  ,  lienee  the  importance  why  Chrysanthemum  societies, 
representing  progress,  should  equally  as  much  encourage  the 
decorative  section,  which  is-  far  more  useful.  At  our  exhibi¬ 
tions  we  see  big  blooms  on  the  show  board,  big  blooms  in  the 
'  ases,  big  blooms  in  the  groups,  all  very  much  too  formal. 


Artistic  arrangement  in  (he  vases  and  groups,  of  com  < , 
impossible  with  such  big  blooms. 

As  tar  back  as  the  Chrysanthemum  Conference  on  Novcm- 
ber  5th,  1889  the  president  spoke  his  mind  regarding  big 
blooms.  He  said  :  “  Surely  you  would  not  dream  of  detennin 
ing  the  beauty  of  a  woman  by  her  size  and  height,  much  less 
should  you  do  so  with  flowers.”  He  also  spoke  of  the  remarks 
he  overheard  while  looking  at  the  wonderful  show  of  big 
flowers  at  the  Aquarium.  A  countryman  said«to  his  wife  while 
looking  at  one  of  the  huge  incurved  blooms:  "  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  big’  un  now?  Why,  it  looks  for  all  the  world, 
missus,  like  one  of  your  gert  (great)  big  Apple  doomplins.”  A 


A  Grass  Gum  Tree  (Xanthorrhoea  hastilis).  (8ee  p.  in.) 

too  big  bloom  is  far  less  beautiful  than  a  too  small  one.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  single  Chrysanthemum.  Can  you  imagine 
anything  more  beautiful  during  the  autumn  months  than  a 
vase  of  these  lovely  flowers  artistically  arranged?  Are  they 
not  decorative  to  the  highest  degree  ?  Put  them  side  by  side 
with  a  vase  of  Japanese  exhibition  flowers,  as  seen  at  our 
exhibitions.  Do  wlxat  you  will,  you  cannot  make  them  look 
decorative.  They  have  that  top-heavy  appearance  which 
makes  you  fearful  to  walk  past  them  less  you  should  cause 
them  to  topple  over.  The  only  suitable  place  for  these  big 
flowers  is  the  show  board.  Taken  off  that  and  they  are  out  of 
place. 

As  regards  using  all  big  flowers  for  grouping,  I  consider  a 
greater  mistake  could  not  be  made,  except  where  groups  are 
150  ft.  to  200  ft.  super.  The  carrying  points  in  grouping 
should  be  artistic  arrangement  designed  to  give  a  pretty  effect 
together  with  well-balanced  quality.  Do  we  see  this  at  our 
Chrysanthemum  shows?  The  committee  who  prepare  the 
classes  for  competition,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  repre- 
sent  a  progressive  body,  not  being  satisfied  at  seeing  the 
Japanese  and  incurved  juggernauts  on  the  show  boards,  en- 
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courage  them  to  be  shown  in  vases  and  in  the  groups.  the 
result  is  every  class  looks  stiff  and  formal.  The  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  shows  is  lost.  Even  the  judges  seem  to 
lose  their  artistic  tastes  at  Chrysanthemum  shows. 

At  the  spring  and  summer  shows  artistic  arrangement  of 
groups  is  a  very  important  feature.  Why  should  it  not  be  so 
at  the  Chrysanthemum  shows?  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  exhibition  bloom 
entirely  discouraged — far  from  that.  I  always  admire  the 
great  skill  shown  to  bring  these  flowers  to  such  an  enormous 
size.  One  cannot  say  perfection,  because  in  reality  when  such 
proportions  are  attained  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  lost  ;  the 
limit  of  natural  beauty  is  passed  by  this  excessive  high  cul¬ 
ture.  I  consider  Chrysanthemum  societies  make  a  great  mis¬ 
take  by  giving  all  the  encouragement  to  the  production  of  size 
and  leaving  out  the  refined  and  by  far  more  useful  decorative 
class.  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  gardener  cannot  with  all 
the  excess  of  high  culture  spoil  the  natural  beauty  of  the  hose 
or  Sweet  Pea;" but  the  Chrysanthemum  lends  itself  to  this 
practice,  and  the  gardener  knowing  its  weakness  for  rich  food, 
feeds  it  as  liberally  as  the  farmer  feeds  the  fat  hog  for  Smith- 
$eld  show  until  it  attains  such  enormous  dimensions  that  all 
natural  beauty  is  lost. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Moxham 
said  he  fully  endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Sickelmore  had  stated.  He 
hoped  that  Chrysanthemum  societies  would  give  more  encour¬ 
agement  to  artistic  gardening  and  the  decorative  classes  in 
preference  to  mere  size.  Mr.  Barrett  seconded.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 


Adiantum  farleyense. 

When  grown  under  heavy  shading  this  lovely  Maidenhair 
will  lose  much  of  its  beauty,  as  it  is  only  when  well  exposed 
to  the  light  that  the  young  fronds  have  that  lovely  rosy  pink 
hue.  Even  when  well  exposed  they  soon  lose  the  colour  if  we 
get  dull,  damp  weather.  Another  advantage  in  growing  it 
fully  exposed  to  the  light  is  that  the  fronds  will  last  fairly  well 
when  cut,  and  plants  may  also  be  used  for  decoration,  except 
in  very  exposed  positions.  Although  it  may  frequently  be  met 
with  growing  well  and  appearing  to  give  but  little  trouble, 
there  are  many  who  fail  to  hit  on  the  right  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  When  plants  get  into  a  weak  and  sickly  state,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  them  to  make  a  good  start  again,  but.  once 
get  them  into  a  healthy  state,  with  genial  surroundings  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them  so. 

Like  most  other  Ferns,  it  deteriorates  with  age.  Plants 
grown  on  from  single  crowns  make  the  finest  fronds.  As  no 
fertile  fronds  are  produced,  it  has  to  be  propagated  by  divi¬ 
sion.  It  is  best  to  divide  young  plants.  If  done  before  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots  tlrey  will  soon  start  away  again  ;  but 
where  only  old  plants  are  to  be  had  they  may  be  broken  up 
so  as  to  secure  some  good  roots  with  each  division,  and  then  be 
divided  again  after  they  have  made  a  fresh  start ;  or  some  of 
the  crowns  may  be  taken  off  and  all  the  fronds  cut.  away.  If 
put  into  sphagnum  moss,  peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts  and 
kept  close,  giving  them  similar  treatment  to  young  seedlings, 
they  will  start  away  and  may  be  potted  singly  after  they  have 
made  a.  few  fronds.  By  this  method  it  takes  some. time  to 
establish  useful-sized  plants.  The  compost  for  potting  should 
consist  of  good  fibrous  loam,  a  little  good  peat  and  sand.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  compost  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry  when  used  for  potting.  Good  drainage  should  be  given, 
and  in  potting,  the  plants  should  be  kept  fairly  well  down,  but 
not  buried  too  deeply.  The  new  soil  may  just  cover  the 
crowns,  and  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm. 

Few  plants  require  more  care  in  watering  than  A.  farley¬ 
ense.  Newly  potted  plants,  or  those  which  have  few  fronds, 
will  not  require  much,  while  healthy  plants  with  large  fronds 
and  the  pots  filled  with  roots  will  take  more  water  than  many 
plants.  Letting  the  plants  get  too  dry  is  often  the  cause  of 
their  being  unhealthy.  It  i's  easy  to  tell  when  a  plant  has 


been  too  dry,  although  no  outward  sign  may  be  visible.  On 
examination  the  under  fronds  will  be  found  to  be  shrivelled 
up,  and  if  these  are  left  they  cause  damping  as  soon  as  they 
get  a  little  moisture  on  them,  and  this  evil  will  extend  to  the 
young  fronds  that  are  just  starting  up.  Weak  liquid  manure 
may  Ire  used  after  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  A. 
farleyense  should  never  be  grown  under  the  shade  of  other 
plants  or  crowded.  It  may  be  stood  on  inverted  pots  oi  it 
may  be  suspended  from  the  roof  with  plenty  of  room  for  the 
air  to  circulate  round  it.  If  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  60  deg.  to  70  deg.,  they  will  continue  to  grow 
throughout  the  winter.  I  have  kept  farleyense  healthy  where 
the  temperature  lias  often  fallen  as  low  as  50  deg.  in  winter. 

J.  W.  J. 


Grevillea  thelemanniana. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  species  of  Grevilleas  which  have  been 
introduced  from  Australia,  there  are  few  which  equal  for  their 
graceful  habit  and  beautiful  form  or  inflorescence  that  of  the 
subject  of  this  article.  It  is  something  to  be  much  regretted 
that  this  particular  species,  although  introduced  so  long  age 
as  1833,  is  so  little  cultivated  at  the  present  time.  A  well- 
grown  specimen  is  always  a  source  of  admiration,  and  never 
fails  to  create  a  pleasing  and  lasting  impression.  The  foliage 
of  this  species  is  most  unique,  the  alternate  leaves  being 
divided  into  verv  fine  and  narrow  segments,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  drooping  racemes  at  the  extremities  of  all  the 
shoots,  being  in  colour  rosy-pink,  tipped  with  green,  the  whole 
effect  of  which  is  to  give  the  plant  a  most  elegant  and  orna¬ 
mental  appearance.  Subject  to  cool  treatment,  and  potted  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  fibrous  loam  and  sand,  Grevilleas 
thrive  remarkably  well. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  with  this  species  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  side  shoots  inserted  in  a  sandy  compost  and 
placed  under  a  bellglass  until  callused,  when  they  should  be 
subject  to  a  slight  bottom  heat,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  formation  of  roots.  r  ■  ■■  1  • 


Rubus  Ulmifolius  Flore  Pleno. 

How  long  this  lovely  Bramble  has  been  in  cultivation  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know,  but  judging  from  circumstances  under 
which  I  have  come  across  it  I  am  inclined  to  opine  it  is  one 
of  those  very  old  inhabitants  of  British  gardens  that  have 
almost  become  extinct.  It  was  in  a  delightfully  old-fashioned 
Scottish  garden  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  plant, 
and  it  immediately  claimed  my  admiration,  for  at  the  time  it 
was  rambling  at  will  down  a  bank  where  its  abundance  of  pink 
double  flowers  showed  to  peculiar  advantage  among  the  dark 
green  foliage  and  spiny  steins.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of 
an  old-world  flower,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  (and  seems  still) 
to  be  almost  incredible  that  so  beautiful  a  .plant  could  long 
have  existed,  for  surely  its  charms  would  .appeal  to  some  who 
would  rescue  it  from  oblivion.  Appearances  may  therefore 
have  deceived  me,  and  it  may  be  a  comparatively  new  plant 
that  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  enthusiastic  amateurs 
who  have  jealously  guarded  it  from  the  outer  world.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  the  plant  is  not  nearly  so  widely  distributed 
as  its  merits  deserve,  and  this  fact  induces  me,  in  spite  of  my 
ignorance  of  its  history,  to  draw  the  attention  of  lovers  of 
hardy  plants  to  this  lovely  trailer  that  would  be  a  distinct 
acquisition  to  any  fair-sized  rock  garden.  I  found  it  possible 
to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  ripened  growth  of 
the  current  season,  taken  with  heel  and  inserted  in  a  light 
compost  in  a  cold  frame,  but  the  best  method  is  to  layer  it  in 
summer,  the  layers  being  ready  for  removal  the  following 
spring. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  plant’s  history,  but  I 
think  it  more  important  to  know  its  worth,  and  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  writing  of  a  plant  of  which  I  know  no  more. 

Heather  Bell. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

January  3rd. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cypripedium  Alcibiades. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  leeanum  giganteum 
crossed  with  another  hybrid.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  of  large 
size,  orbicular  and  white  shaded  with  rose  on  the  back,  which, 
thus  shows  through  the  white  ;  the  base  is  greenish-yellow,  the 
colour  radiating  on  to  the  white,  and  spotted  with  blackish- 
purple.  Along  the  white  central  portion  these  spots  are  more 
decidedly  purple.  The  petals  are  yellow,  tinted  brown,  and 
finely  speckled  with  purple  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  also  clouded 
with  brown  overlying  yellow.  Award  of  Merit  to  Captain 
G.  Holford,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Cypripedium  Jerningliamiae. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  unknown,  but  may  be  C. 
villosum  var.  and  C.  spicerianum.  Some  would  include  C. 
Druryi  in  the  parentage  The  first  named  in  some  of  its  forms 
is  evident.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  blackish-maroon  along  the 
centre,  giving  place  to  green  veins  on  either  side  of  the  dark 
centre,  and  having  broad  white  margins.  The  petals  are 
obovate,  much  waved  along  the  upper  edge  and  overlaid  by 
a  rich  dark  coppeiy  brown,  as  if  varnished,  and  edged  with 
yellow.  The  midrib  of  the  petals  gives  evidence  of  a  violet 
shade.  The  lip  is  shining  coppery-brown,  edged  with  yellow. 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield  Common,  near  Woking. 

Cypripedium  westfieldense. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  leeanum  x  pollettia- 
num  superbum.  The  obovate  dorsal  sepal  is  large  and  richly 
spotted  with  dark  purple  over  almost  the  entire  surface,  on  a 
white  ground  colour,  the  base  being  yellow.  The  spots  are 
very  small  and  in  places  are  arranged  in  lines.  The  midrib 
throughout  is  crimson-purple.  The  petals  are  of  a  rich  dark 
shining  brown,  except  on  the  edges  ;  their  upper  edges  are  very 
wavy.  The  lip  is  also  very  dark,  and  evidently  has  a  tint  of 
purple,  with  a  yellow  line  round  the  edge  of  the  pouch, 
Award  of  Merit  to  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq. 

Chrysanthemum  Market  Gold. 

The  blooms  of  this  market  variety  are  evidently  of  the  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  class,  or  would  be  if  disbudded  and  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  As  grown  for  decorative  purposes  they  are  3  in.  to 
5  in.  in  diameter,  with  broad  clear  yellow  florets,  and  slightly 
paler  on  the  reverse.  Award  of  Merit  to  Lord  Aldenham  (gar¬ 
dener  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 


Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Webb’s  Spring  Catalogue. 

With  the  new  year  comes  the  well  got  up  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  Roj-al  Seed  Establishment,  Words- 
ley,  Stourbridge.  It  is  practically  a  manual  of  151  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  a  full  index.  Vegetables  and  flowers  are  abundantly 
represented,  practically  on  every  page  of  the  catalogue.  There 
are  very  representative  pictures  of  Webb’s  Cabbages,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  one  named  Leader,  an  early  variety  for  spring- 
sowing.  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Peas,  Tomatos,  and  Potatos  are 
also*  abundantly  fig-ured  with  excellent  illustrations.  Those 
who  are  on  the  outlook  for  novelties  will  find  a  good  Marrow¬ 
fat  Pea  in  Surprise,  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time.  Other 
two  prolific  varieties  are  Leader  and  Pioneer,  both  of  them 
novelties.  Amongst  the  flowers  the  illustrations  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  some  of  them  show  the  trials  of 
annuals  as  conducted  at  Kinver,  while  others  show  florists’ 
flowers  in  the  houses  at  Wordsley.  Special  and  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  receive  fuller  attention  by  the  representation  of  a  bunch 
of  flowers  or  even  a  plant  of  sufficiently  large  size'  to  show  the 
general  habit  of  the  plant  or  the  special  features  of  the  flower. 
Descriptions  accompany  each  of  the  flowers  or  plants  now 
offered. 


Mr.  Henry  Eckford’s  Catalogue. 

The  Sweet  Pea  specialist,  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  of  Wum, 
Shropshire,  sends  out  a  general  catalogue  of  seeds,  fL  ..<  i  ■  -1 
vegetables.  Naturally  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  i 
given  to  the  Sweet  Peas  which  he  has  been  so  instrumental  ii 
bringing  before  the  public  within  the  last  decade  or  two. 
Novelties  for  1905  are  not  particularly  numerous,  but  we  note 
three  of  the  giant  tj-pes  named  respectively  Romolo  Piazzani, 
Black  Michael,  and  David  R.  Williamson.  The  first-named  is 
described  as  almost  a  true  blue  self,  while  the  last-named  is 
also  a  blue  of  different  shades.  It  is  almost  needless  to  men¬ 
tion  the  novelties  of  1904,  as  they  were  so  prominently  brought 
to  the  front  during  the  last  year  and  the  one  previous  by  the 
show  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  Novelties  of  previous 
years  are  also  listed,  extending  back  to  1900,  while  the  general 
collection  is  classified  according  to  colour. 

Messrs.  Peed’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  seed  catalogue  for  this  year  sent  out  by  Messrs.  John 
Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E., 
is  well  got  up  in  stiff  white  covers.  The  paper  is  also  good 
throughout,  so  that  the  very  ample  descriptions  given  of  each 
variety  of  vegetable  or  flower  contained  in  it  can  easily  be 
read,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  size  of  the  type.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  contents  of  the  list,  seeing 
that  all  sections  of  the  garden  are  catered  for,  including 
flowers,  vegetables,  arid  Potatos.  Culinary  Peas  include  such 
new  varieties  as  The  Pilot,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  British 
Empire. 

Mr.  Sydenham’s  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  all  Sweet  Pea  specialists  that  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  is  a  great  lover 
of  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  has  given  it  much  attention  for  many 
years  past.  Seven  of  his  favourites  are  represented  by  a 
coloured  plate.  His  catalogue  also  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information  relating  to  the  different  subjects  which  he  offers 
and  their  cultivation.  He  is  not  very  warmly  in  favour  of 
novelties,  but  is  content  to  wait  developments  in  this  line.  At 
the  same  time  he  makes  a  point  of  including  all  the  standard 
varieties  which  are  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The  seeds 
which  he  offers  may  therefore  be  termed  a  rigid  selection. 

Mr.  Roemer’s  Novelties. 

In  a  catalogue  of  flower  and  garden  seeds  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany,  we  notice  a  number 
of  novelties  in  florist  and  other  flowers.  We  may  state  that 
he  devotes  great  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  business, 
although  we  quote  from  a  catalogue  which  contains  all  that 
is  choice  amongst  flower-seeds  raised  in  Germany.  Omitting, 
then,  the  general  collection  of  flowers,  we  note  several  new 
types  of  Chinese  Aster,  one  of  which  is  named  Dwarf  Comet 
Perfection  Aster,  which  has  white  flowers,  changing  to  azure 
blue.  This  shows  that  the  Comet  Aster  which  recently  came 
to  the  front  is  still  being  developed  into  fresh  forms,  differing 
either  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  or  in  the  height  and  habit, 
of  the  plant.  Giant  Comet  Aster  is  another  acquisition,  having 
reddish-lilac  flowers  with  a  white  centre.  Amongst  China 
Asters  we  may  state  that  this  type1  holds  the  same  relation  to 
the  ordinary  forms  as  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  does  to 
the  other  forms  of  the  favourite  autumn  flower.  There  are 
also  novelties  amongst  Antirrhinums,  Aquilegias,  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  Forget-me-Nots.  some 
very  handsome  varieties  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  having 
been  raised  in  the  last  named  in  German  nurseries.  We  refer 
to  beautiful  varieties  of  Myosotis  alpestris.  The  latest  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  one  named  Silver  Queen  Avith  Avhite  flowers.  This 
catalogue  is  printed  in  English. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  King  and  Sons’  Manual  of  Gardening. 

We  have  just  received  the  “  Manual  of  Gardening  for  1905 
issued  by  Messrs  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  the  King's  seed 
growers  by  Royal  sealed  warrant,  of  Coggeshall  and  Reading, 
and  it  is  a  book  we  can  recommend  every  owner  of  si  garden 
to  procure.  In  a  tersely  written  “  personal  message  to  their 
clients,  Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sens  refer  to  it  as  their  112tli 
issue,  and  they  modestly  refer  to  the  fact  that  from  a  com- 
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paratively  small  local  trade  their  connection  has  grown  to  one 
of  the  largest  bonarfide  seed-growing  businesses  in  the  world. 
Essex  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  English  seed  growing,  and 
on  the  front  page  of  Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons  “  Manual 
of  Gardening  ”  is  a  beautifully  executed  picture  of  a  portion  of 
the  firm's  seed  farms,  while  the  following  pages  are  devoted 
to  descriptive  particulars,  illustrated  by  some  splendid  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  the  seed  crops.  Another  feature  of  the 
garden  manual  is  a  “  Practical  Essay  on  the  Culture  of 
Vegetables  for  Exhibition  and  Profit,”  which  should  be  read 
by  every  grower  of  vegetables.  Another  strikingly  practical 
essay  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  making  and  keeping  of  lawns, 
croquet,  tennis  and  cricket  grounds  and  golf  links,  which 
should  be  perused  by  everyone  who  has  an  eye  for  green  turf. 
The  coloured  illustrations  of  the  new  garden  Pea  Lord  Kit¬ 
chener  and  their  celebrated  Tomato  Lord  Roberts  are  won¬ 
derfully  life-like;  and  so  is  the  charming  page  of  their 
own  strain  of  gianfiflowered  Sweet  Peas.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  two  separate  occasions  last  year  the  exhibits  of  their 
famous  Sweet  Peas  were  inspected  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


Gardening  at  Shanghai. 

Since  he  wont  to  Shanghai  to  take  charge  of  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  D.  MacGregor  has  now 
become  so  far  acclimatised,  so  to  speak,  that  he  has  mastered 
the  annual  routine  of  gardening  in  this  Far  Eastern  British 
station.  He  relates  many  of  his  experiences,  and  from  his 
letter  wo  extract  the  following :  — 

“  The  weather  here,  if  we  except  J uly  and  August,  is  very 
good,  the  temperature  of  the  two  latter  being  very  high  and 
humid.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  42  in.,  divided 
into  14  in.  for  the  winter  half,  and  28  in.  for  the  summer  half. 

The  mean  average  temperature  is  59  deg.,  and  quarterly 
it  would  be  (first  quarter)  41.2  deg.,  (second)  64  deg., 
(third)  77.8  deg.,  (fourth)  53.1  deg.  F.  The  daily 
range  of  temperature  is  15.9  deg.  The  degree  of 
humidity  (mean  saturation  being  100)  is  78  deg. — that  is, 
72  deg.  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  82  deg.  in  the  third  quarter. 
January  is  the  coldest  month,  the  mean  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  being  about  17.8  deg.  July  is  the  hottest  with  a  mean 
maximum  of  97.02.  Thus  our  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
is  about  10  deg.  higher  than  that  of  London,  or  about  identical 
with  that  of  Rome. 

“  This,  though  giving  you  a  slight  idea  of  our  climate,  does 
not  show  exactly  how  such  climate  affects  vegetation  and 
health,  which  are  influenced  by  solar  radiation,  soil,  drainage, 
etc.  As  far  as  human  health  is  concerned,  it  might  roughly 
be  said  that  the  summer  months  are  depressing  and  lowering 
and  the  winter  months  bracing,  exhilarating  and  healthy.  On 
plants  the  effect  is  very  pronounced,  and  as  an  example  I  may 
take  the  flower  garden,  which  in  spring  is  gay  with  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Myosotis,  etc.  These  are  succeeded  in 
May  by  Verbenas,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Pelargoniums,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Stocks,  Roses,  etc.  In  July  these  have  to  give  place 
to  Torenias,  Tuberoses,  Acalyphas,  Gannas,  Celosias,  includ¬ 
ing  Coxcombs,  Abutilons,  Amaranthus  and  other  heat-loving 
subjects.  At  present  (October  30)  Chrysanthemums  give 
colour  to  the  grounds. 

“  You  will  see  by  the  examples  named  that  to  maintain  a 
flower  garden  in  the  proper  condition — that  is,  always  bright 
with  flowers — is  somewhat  trying.  It  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  case  of  replanting  every  three  months,  but  thanks  to  a  good 
growing  climate  the  plants  are  easily  and  quickly  raised,  as 
all  such  seeds  as  Torenias  sown  in  May  in  the  nurseries  flower 
in  July.  If  we  cannot  have  ribbon  borders  and  scarlet  Pelar¬ 
goniums  to  last  all  summer,  we  have  what  is  equally  as  eood 
— a  greater  variety. 

“  Subjects  usually  termed  hardy  herbaceous  plants  at  home 
we  do  not  possess  in  great  variety,  but  even  if  we  did,  I  fear 
that  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and  short  duration  of  the 
flowering  period  a  herbaceous  border  would  not  be  an  easy 


arrangement.  Though  plants  grow  very  quickly  their  flower¬ 
ing  season,  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  short. 

Fruit. 

We  have  two  well-marked  forms  of  Diospyros.  One,  called 
the  Chinese,  is  flattened  at  the  apex  and  insertion,  and  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish-red  colour ;  the  other  has  brighter  coloured 
fruits  of  rounded  shape,  and  is  known  as  the  Japanese.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  them.  Peaches  are  excellent,  and  in 
spring  the  Peach  orchards  are  a  beautiful  sight.  Many  double 
flowering  varieties  of  numerous  tints  are  to  be  seen  around 
the  villages.  Pears,  Plums  and  Apples  are  grown,  but  are 
not  a  success.  Good  ones,  however,  are  obtained  from  Tien¬ 
tsin.  Vines  succeed  very  well,  the  average  bunch  being 
about  three  pounds. 

“  English  varieties  of  Strawberries  grow  well,  but  have  to 
be  replanted,  annual  runners  being  secured  in  June  and 
planted  in  nursery  beds,  which  are  shaded  with  reed-blinds 
during  J  uly  and  August,  and  planted  in  their  fruiting  quarters 
in  September.  The  wild  Strawberry  (Fragaria  indica)  is  a 
pretty  plant,  the  flowers  being  of  primrose  colour.  The  fruits, 
which  are  borne  singly  and  stand  erect,  are  very  brilliant. 
The  plant  with  its  numerous  runners  all  in  fruit  would  make 
a  pretty  house  plant.  The  fruit  is  insipid.  Jujubes,  Figs, 
Loquats  (at  present  in  flower),  and  Melons  are  in  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  English  varieties  of  Tomatos  flourish  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden,  producing  such  crops  of  immense  fruits  as  would 
make  a  British  gardener  envious.  Cucumbers  are  grown  much 
the  same  as  Peas  are  at  home— that  is,  trained  over  stakes. 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

“  Of  trees  and  shrubs  note  may  be  made  of  Paulowuia 
grandiflora,  a  tree  of  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  with  great  spreading' 
branches.  When  in  flower  it  is  a  magnificent  sight,  and 
amongst  arboreal  vegetation  could  hardly  be  excelled)  Other 
ornamental  subjects  are  Peaches,  Cherries,  Prunus  triloba, 
Spiraea  prunifolia  flore  pleno,  Nerium,  Oleander,  Hibiscus 
coccineus,  H.  Manihot,  H.  Rosarsinensis,  H.  splendens,  and 
Lagerstroemia  indica,  in  many  varieties  from  white  through 
shades  of  pink  and  scarlet,  all  highly  ornamental.  The  last 
named  is  magnificent  in  August. 

“  Osmanthus  fragrans  and  O.  Aquifolium  may  also  be  named. 
The  former  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives  for  its  fragrance. 
Wistarias,  Lilacs,  Citrus  trifolia ta,  Camphor  trees,  Photinias, 
and  Magnolias  (M.  grandiflora  as  a  large  tree  is  very  hand¬ 
some)  are  plentiful.  Of  trees  grown  by  the  roadsides  and 
streets  the  chief  are  Platanus  orientalis,  P.  occidentalis,  Ptero- 
carya  stenoptera,  Ginkgo  biloba,  Stillingia  sebifera,  Gymno- 
cladus  chinensis  (the  great  Soap  Tree),  Gleditschia  sinensis 
(small  Soap  Tree),  Melia  Azedaraeh,  Cedrela  sinensis,  Ster- 
culia  platanifolia,  Allan  thus  glanduosa,  and  sjDecies  of  Oaks. 
Chrysanthemums. 

“  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  had  our  annual  Chry¬ 
santhemum  show,  which  was  well  patronised.  The  ’Mums 
grow  very  freely  here,  though  the  blooms  are  not  individually 
so  large  as  those  exhibited  at  home.  Possibly  the  prevailing 
method  of  growing  them  has  an  influence.  They  are  grown  in 
large  pots  or  tubs,  and  when  the  shoots  attain  a  certain  height 
they  are  pegged  down.  After  the  buds  are  taken  the  stems 
are  again  twisted  and  pegged  down  till  only  from  18  in.  to 
3  ft.  of  upright  stems  are  left.  These  upright  stems  being 
all  identical  in  height  the  effect  produced  is  flat  and  massive. 
The  best  plant  of  this  form  exhibited  had  twenty-six  blooms, 
the  average  measurement  of  which  would  be  61  in.  in  diameter 
and  5|  in.  deep. 

"  Generally  speaking  the  varieties  of  Muins  are  similar 
to  those  at  home,  though  decorative  varieties  are  more 
plentiful  than  large  flowered  ones.  The  largest  flowered  sec¬ 
tion  is  what  the  natives  term  Lotus  varieties.  At  home  these 
same  types  are  known  as  incurved  Japanese  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  centres  here  have  not  filled  up  leaving  the  flowers 
somewhat  semi-double.  The  name  Lotus-flowered  is  thus  very 
descriptive,  the  florets  all  converging  inward  towards  the  yellow 
centre.  I  he  incurves  form  the  large  flowered  section.  Large 
flowered  reflex  varieties  are  not  very  numerous,  but  the  smaller 
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types  in  this  section  are  plentiful.  W hat  is  known  as  the 
Butterfly  section  forms  a  decorative  class.  Jhey  aie  simil.u 
to  the  early  flowering  Japanese,  the  petals  being  spotted. 
Quilled  and  spidery  varieties  are  also  plentiful. 

“  The  catalogue  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemum  names  would 
form  a  nice  contrast  to  that  of  an  English  florist.  Herewith,  1 
give  you  a  few  examples  translated: — Plum  Ball,  plum 
coloured  incurved;  Wasted  Thread,  single  white;  Pale 
Yellow  Flower,  a  yellow  form  of  a  class  they  call  Endive- 
flowered,  the  edges  of  the  petals  being  scalloped  are  supposed 
to  resemble  flames  ;  Prickly  Ear-ring,  a  purple  hairy  Japanese  ; 
White  Ribbon,  white  reflexed;  Spotted  Star  Ball,  spotted 
small  early  Japanese ;  Yang-fu  Ribbon,  reflexed,  plum  flushed 
with  silver  ;  Golden  Ball,  large  flowered  incurved  golden  ;  this 
has  reference  to  the  high  price  the  varieties  of  this  type  once 
fetched.  Thus  we  have  Yellow  Golden  Ball,  White  Golden 
Ball,  etc.  The  large  reflexed  varieties  are  known  as  Frost 
Balls.  The  flat  petals  are  supposed  to  resemble  hoar  frost. 

“  The  above  mentioned  Lotus  section  has  usually  the  varie¬ 
ties  denominated  according  to  colour,  such  as  Pink  Lotus, 
White  Lotus,  Tiger's-leg  Lotus,  maroon  with  yellow  reverse  ; 
Golden  Lotus,  crimson  with  orange  reverse ;  Sky-red,  ground 
white  describable  as  reddish-bronze  with  silver  reverse.  The 


spidery  section  is  known  as  Pine-leaf  Chrysanthemums. 

“  I  sometimes  wonder  if  our  intelligent  and  more  modern 
florists  have  in  their  nomenclature  of  the  golden  flower  much 
improved  on  the  ancient  names  of  the  Chinese  when  we  con¬ 
trast  such  a  name  as  Souvenir  d’une  petite  Ainie  with  White 
Ribbon.  Our  English  names  are,  however,  modern,  while 
some  of  the  examples  given  are  centuries  old.  I  may  cite  as 
an  example  what  an  educated  native  enthusiast  said  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  me.  I  called  a  plant  a  yellow  Japanese,  ‘Why 
a  Japanese? '  he  inquired,  rather  indignantly.  ‘  That  plant  has 
been  registered  in  our  Chrysanthemum  book  for  over  500 
years.’  The  Japanese  had  obtained  what  we  call  the  Japanese 
section  from  China.  The  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  proper 
were  the  small  decorative  forms.  That  may  be  correct,  and 
in  face  of  recent  discoveries  very  probable,  though  one  has 
to  make  allowance  for  native  conceit,  which  no  amount  of 
education  ever  lowers. 


About  a  fortnight  ago,  I,  by  invitation,  and  in  company 
with  another  foreigner,  visited  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibits  of 
the  native  gentry.  This  was  arranged  in  the  town  garden  of 
one  of  the  members,  which  in  reality  is  not  a  garden  in  our 
estimation,  consisting  as  it  does  of  twenty-four  rooms  or  halls, 
or  more  correctly  many  of  them  are  really  large  summer- 
houses,  piles  of  rocks,  with  narrow  passages,  also  caves,  bridges 
and  ponds,  but  no  lawns,  and  scarcely  a  flower  bed. 

"  The  plants  were  set  up  on  stands  varying  in  height  from 
4  ft.  to  8  ft.,  the  best  plant  occupying  the  highest  position. 
For  some  reason  or  other  one  variety,  known  as  Yellow  Tape  or 
Ribbon,  must  always  hold  the  most  exalted  position.  The 
walls  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  plants  were  shown  were 
all  hung  with  long  drawings  18  ft.  wide,  and  from  3  ft,  to  5  ft. 
deep,  entirely  consisting  of  Chrysanthemums.  Other  paint¬ 
ings  or  other  wall  adornments  on  such  an  occasion  would  be 
considered  improper. 

“  In  conjunction  with  the  show  a  dinner  was  given,  and  I 
made  my  first  acquaintance  with  native  food  and  chop-sticks, 
with  which  I  fear  I  did  not  make  much  speed,  yet  (although 
they  had  thoughtfully  provided  a  knife  and  fork  for  me)  I 
stuck  to  them  manfully,  and  so  managed  to  convey  more  food 
to  my  lips  than  I  would  care  to  do  often.  After  dining  for 
about  an  hour,  during  which  time  twenty-five  dishes  or  courses 
had  been  tasted,  cloths  wrung  out  in  hot  water  were  handed 
round  with  which  to  wipe  the  hands.  This  was  followed  by 
cigars,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  saunter  round  and  admire 
the  flowers. 

“  On  our  return  to  the  tables  dinner  was  still  proceeding 
merrily,  sweets  and  fruits  being  served  course  by  course  in 
painful  and  regular  order,  followed  by  fowls,  fish,  etc.,  dish 
after  dish  being  laid  on  the  table  and  removed  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  long  after  every  one  had  given  over  the  attempt 
to  hide  any  more.  During  the  meal,  which  lasted  two  and  a 


half  hours,  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  numerous  t/ iris 
who  dropped  in,  sang  one  or  two  songs  accompanied  by  a 
cross-bred  violin,  something  between  a  banjo  and  a  mandoline, 
which  they  played. 

Chinese  Method  of  Culture. 

“  In  describing  the  usual  method  of  growing,  pegging  and 
staking  Chrysanthemums,  I  should  have  said  that  the  system 
is  not  that  of  the  Chinese ;  in  fact,  the  natives  say  it  is  a 
foreign  method.  The  system  employed  by  the  natives,  who 
grow  them  for  their  own  house  decoration  and  native  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  which  they  call  the  proper  Chinese  custom,  is  as 
follows: — The  cuttings  are  taken  late  in  spring  rooted  in 
beds  in  the  open.  After  they  are  thoroughly  rooted  they  are 
potted  so  to  speak  between  two  concave  roofing  tiles,  each 
about  G  in.  deep,  and  when  tied  together  they  form  a  bottom¬ 
less  pot  about  6  in.  in  diameter.  Here  the  plants  remain 
regularly  fed  with  diluted  night  soil  and  Bean  cake,  pinched 
occasionally  so  that  they  break  freely  near  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  stems  to  the  number  of  six  to  twelve  are  carefully 
disbudded  each  to  one  bud. 

“  After  the  bud  is  taken  the  plants  are  arranged  in  rows 
facing  south,  and  usually  shaded  on  the  north.  These  rough 
and  ready  pots  are  tilted  by  placing  a  piece  of  brick  or  tile 
underneath  them  on  the  north  side.  This  induces  the  stems 
to  incline  to  one  side,  so  that  a  plant  in  flower  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  badly  grown  one-sided  window  specimen.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  all  the  flowers  may  be  seen  from  the 
front,  the  pots  usually  being  arranged  with  their  backs  against 
a  wall  on  pedestals  of  various  heights  from  4  ft.  to  9  ft.  The 
stems  are  usually  about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  and  as  no  stakes 
are  used  they  present  a  graceful  appearance  when  viewed  from 
the  front, 

“  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  plants  are  not  taken 
into  the  rooms  in  these  rough  pots,  but  as  they  come  into 
bloom,  and  their  worth  or  otherwise  is  observed,  they  are 
transferred  into  porcelain  pots,  usually  blue,  and  some  painted, 
about  10  in,  long,  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep.  They,  of  course, 
vary  in  size,  and  frequently  a  good  plant  has  a  background  of 
small  pieces  of  some  valuable  stone  set  in  the  pot.” 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

To  tire  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  December  10th,  1904,  you  have  a 
note  on  the  splendid  display  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
and  if  “  A.  Y.  M.,  Wishaw,”  had  seen  this  fine  lot  at  Tollcross 
Park,  Glasgow,  he  would  have  been  able  to  add  another  to 
the  two  places  where  he  had  seen  it  well  done.  It  is  surely 
a  sweeping  assertion  he  makes  on  page  1038,  and  is  a  slur  on 
the  gardeners  of  “  Auld  Scotia  ”  that  only  a  few  of  them  can 
grow  these  Begonias.  What  about  the  grand  plants  shown  at 
Edinburgh?  Were  they  not  good  examples  of  high  culture? 
One  would  have  no  difficulty  in  naming  a  dozen  places  that 
do  not  exhibit  where  they  are  well  done,  and  I  daresay  more 
that  we  know  not  of.  Many  good  things  are  in  existence 
though  in  our  limited  experience  we  have  not  time  to  see  them. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  1).  Wilson  I  am  able  to  send 
you  a  sprig  or  two  to  let  you  see  what  can  be  done  in  Glasgow 
“  reek.”  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  terrible  foe: 
we  had  this  winter  had  no  bad  effects  on  the  Begonias.  Per¬ 
haps  the  secret  lay  in  the  temperature  maintained,  viz.,  50  deg. 
steady  night  and  day  all  the  time  of  the  frost  and  fog. 

Visitor. 

[Our  correspondent  sent  us  a  spray  of  the  ordinary  B.  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  another  of  the  variety  Rothsehildi,  which 
we  should  say  is  correctly  named  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child.  Both  of  them  were  simply  one  mass  of  flowers,  the 
inflorescence  in  each  case  being  very  much  branched  or 
ramified,  and  the  flowers  so  numerous  that  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  must  be  completely  hidden. — Ed.] 
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Reviews  of  Books. 


A  New  Vegetable  Book.* 

Vegetables  form  an  indispensable  article  of  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  human  race,  and,  consequently,  it  is,  or 
should  be,  the  ambition  of  every  owner  of  a  garden  in  the 
suburbs  and  country  to  try  and  grow  as  many  thereof  as  he 
possibly  can,  because  they  are  so  very  much  sweeter,  fresher, 
nicer,  and  often  cheaper  than  those  obtained  in  a  limp,  half- 
shrivelled  condition  from  the  market  stall  or  the  greengrocer  s 
shop.  But  to  grow  vegetables  well  knowledge  and  experience 
are  necessary.  Some  possess  both,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
others  who  do  not,  and  so  the  necessity  for  a  reliable  guide 
to  successful  culture  becomes  apparent.  Such  a  guide,  we 
are  pleased  to  announce,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  under  the  title  of  “  Vegetables  and  Their  Cul¬ 
tivation.”  The  author,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
soundness  and  excellence  of  the  contents,  is  Mr  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.L.S.,  the  well-known  practical  and  scientific  horticultural 
expert  and  lecturer,  and  editor  of  “  Amateur  Gardening  ”  and 
“The  Profitable  Farm  and  Garden.” 

The  contents  embrace  every  phase  of  vegetable  cultivation, 
and  appeal  by  their  fulness,  thoroughness  and  lucidity  alike 
to  the  professional,  amateur,  and  student  gardener.  The 
reader  is  instructed  in  the  art  of  laying-out  a  vegetable  garden 
on  the  most  approved  plan  ;  told  all  about  the  practical  and 
scientific  properties,  management,  and  uses  of  soils  and 
manures ;  given  very  full  descriptions  of  many  known  pests 
and  diseases,  with  remedies  for  their  eradication  and  preven¬ 
tion  ;  supplied  with  the  fullest  details  about  the  botanical  and 
foreign  names  of  each  vegetable,  its  history,  uses,  and  culture, 
including  forcing,  retarding,  seed-saving,  gathering,  varieties, 
and  when  to  sow  to  ensure  a  crop  on  a  given  date.  Moreover, 
a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  important  subject  of  birds, 
animals,  and  insects  which  modern  experience  has  shown  to 
be  friends  of  the  gardener.  Useful  tables,  specially  compiled 
for  the  work,  and  containing  unique  and  valuable  information, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  calendar  of  work  for  every  month  in 
the  year,  also  a  comprehensive  index,  are  also  supplied. 

The  volume  contains  140  illustrations,  specially  prepared  for 
the  work,  eight  full-page  photo-plates,  and  five  coloured  plates 
of  insect  pests.  The  pages  number  464,  and  the  book  is 
attractively  bound  in  cloth,  thus  making  a  very,  handsome 
volume  suitable  for  presentation. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
latest  phases  of  the  art  and  craft  of  vegetable  cultivation 
should  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  procuring  a  copy  of  this  im¬ 
portant  and  highly  valuable  work,  and  closely  studying  and 
digesting  its  unique  contents. 


Pigs  for  Profit. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  practical  shilling  handbooks  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  office  of  “  The  Profitable  Farm  and  Garden,”  148, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London,  and  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
all  who  want  up-to-date  information  on  rural  industries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  land.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the 
various  phases  of  pig-keeping  in  a.  clear,  forcible,  and  practical 
manner,  and  aims  at  showing  the  best  way  to  go  to  work  to 
make  the  pig  a:  profitable  animal,  whether  reared  for  sale  in  a 
young  state,  fattened  as  porkers,  or  fed  to  yield  bacon.  The 
author,  who,  the  editor  tells  us,  is  a  pigkeeper  with  a  life-long 
experience,  commences  the  volume  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
pig,  then  describes  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various 
breeds  ;  the  best  forms  of  sties  and  how  to  build  them  ;  man¬ 
agement  of  breeding  sows  and  boars ;  rearing  young  pigs  j 
feeding  and  fattening  for  porkers  and  baconers  :  killing,  dress¬ 
ing-,  and  curing  the  carcase  ;  and,  finally,  concludes  with  a 

*  Vegetables  and  their  Cultivation.  By  T.  W.  Sanders.  F.L.S  An  up-to-date 
practical,  and  scientific  treatise  on  the  History  and  Cultivation  of  Culinary 
^  eeetables,  Saladings,  and  Herbs  for  Home  Use  and  Exhibition,  the  Formation  of 
the  Vegetable  Garden,  Soils  and  Manures,  Eradication  of  Pests,  etc.  464  pages,  41 
illustrations,  eight  photo  plates,  and  five  coloured  plates  of  Insect  Pests.  Crown 
Svo  cloth.  Price  5s.  net :  bv  post,  packed  in  box,  5s.  tid.  London :  W.  H.  and 
Collingridge  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street. 


chapter  dealing  with  the  ailments  of  the  pig.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  conveyed  in  a  lucid,  breezy  style,  which  compels  the 
reader  to  peruse  the  volume  with  interest  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  fully  express  his  opinion 
about  the  faulty  methods  of  pig  management  on  many  farms 
and  small  holdings,  and  what  lie  has  to  say  with  regard  to 
selection  of  breeds,  feeding,  management,  and  ailments  gen¬ 
erally,  is  so  plainly  set  forth,  and  so  manifestly  the  reflex  of 
ripe  experience,  that  the  merest  tyro  in  pig-keeping  could  not 
fail  to  grasp  its  purport.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  with 
typical  specimens  of  the  various  breeds,  and  with  plans,  etc., 
of  piggeries.  No  one  who  keeps  pigs  should  fail  to  study  this 
excellent,  practical,  and  up-to-date  manual  on  pig-keeping  for 
profit. _ _ 


Hurst  &  Son’s  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Circular. 

January  2nd,  1905. 

The  following  notes  respecting  the  past  year’s  Clover  and 
Grass  seed  crops  are  based  upon  the  most  reliable  information 
received  from  our  correspondents:  — 

English  Red  Clover. — The  splendid  weather  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  autumn  has  produced  a  good  crop  of  useful  quali¬ 
ties.  Considerable  quantities  have  been  exported  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  we  expect  that  this  demand  will  continue  for  the 
class  of  seed  they  require  all  through  our  present  season,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  this  will  have  considerable  effect  on  keeping 
values  at  their  present  level. 

Single  Cut  Cowgrass  is  a  large  crop  of  well-saved  seed  ;  purple 
samples  not  very  plentiful,  but  pale  qualities  are  in  full  supply  ; 
prices  open  moderate. 

Foreign  Red  Clover. — On  the  Continent  the  extreme  drought 
during  June,  July,  and  August  caused  an  almost  total  failure 
of  the  crops  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  while  from  the 
same  cause  France  has  only  a  medium  crop  of  useful  seed,  which 
has  already  been  sold  to  Germany  and  Austria  at  fairly  high 
figures.  The  crops  in  Canada  and  America  are  short,  and  these 
countries  will  have  little  for  export.  The  quality  of  most  of 
the  American  seed  is  very  poor  indeed,  while  that  from  Canada 
is  good,  but  prices  are  rather  high.  We  have  large  supplies 
of  Chilian  red,  but  in  many  parts  our  country  merchants  are 
afraid  to  use  this,  owing  to  the  presence  of  dodder.  When  care¬ 
fully  cleaned,  results  during  past  seasons  have  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  There  has  been  a  total  absence  of  speculative  buying 
during  the  autumn,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  this, 
buyers  will  be  able  to  satisfy  their  requirements  on  reasonable 
terms. 

White  Clover.--  The  crop  of  this  article,  both  here  and  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  is  the  best  we  have  had  for  years,  both 
as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  Prices  have  opened  on  a  very 
reasonable  level. 

Alsike. — Tire  crop  in  Canada  and  America  is  much  shorter 
than  last  season,  consisting  mostly  of  medium  to  fine  qualities. 
A  fair  crop  of  very  useful  quality  has  been  saved  in  England. 
Some  very  fine  qualities  have  also  been  saved  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  which  take  the  place  of  the  superfine  quality  we  usually 
obtain  from  Canada.  Prices  promise  to  rule  higher  than  during 
last  season. 

Trefoil. — The  English  crop  is  short,  but  of  very  fine  quality. 
French  and  Belgian  crops  are  much  under  average,  quality  is 
fairly  good  ;  prices,  however,  are  almost  as  high  as  our  home 
seed. 

Lucerne. — An  average  crop  of  ordinary  quality  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Provence,  and  prices  have  opened  at  a  low  level.  The 
crop  in  America  has  again  failed. 

Sainfoin  (Giant  and  Common). — The  crops  of  these  varieties 
in  England  and  France  are  both  much  under  average. 

Italian  Ryegrass. — A  moderate  crop  in  England,  of  very  fine 
quality.  In  Ireland  a  good  crop  has  been  produced,  but,  owing 
to  rains,  quality  is  rather  dark.  France  has  an  average  crop 
of  very  fine  quality.  This  article  is  cheaper  than  last  season. 

Perennial  Ryegrass. --An  average  crop  of  medium  quality, 
the  natural  weight  per  bushel  being  lighter  than  usual. 

Natural  Grasses. — Cocksfoot,  a  moderate  crop.  Timothy, 
Meadow  Fescue  very  plentiful,  and  cheaper  than  last  season. 
Tall  Fescue  and  Poa  Nemoralis  are  plentiful,  and  lower  in 
price  than  usual. 

White  Mustard. — A  good  crop  of  useful  quality. 

Rape. — A  moderate  crojo  of  good  quality  in  England,  also  in 
Holland. 

Spring  Tares:— A  moderate  crop  of  very  good  quality. 
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Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 
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Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

January. 

24th  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


February. 

14th  lloyal  Horticultural  Society. 
28th— lloyal  Horticultural  Society. 


March. 


14th— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

22ml—  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

29th  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  Spring 
(two  days). 

30th  Second  Colonial  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show 


Flower  Show 
(three  days). 


April. 

6th— Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

11th— Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

19th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

20th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

25th— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

27th— Midland  Daffodil  Society  (two  days). 

Mat. 

gth — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th— Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th  Temple  Show  (three  days). 


June. 

14th — Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London . 

20th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

28th  Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show. 


July. 

4th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Cambridgeshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Show  of  Plants,  etc. 

5th — Hanley  Horticultural  Fete  (two  days) ;  Croydon  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

6th — National  Rose  Society’s  Metropolitan  Show  at  Regent’s 
Park. 

18th — National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show  at  Gloucester ; 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society. 

30th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  Show. 

August. 

1st-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

7th — Richmond  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Society. 

15th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Sevenoaks  Horticultural 
Society. 

23rd-  Shropshire  Horticultural  Summer  Fete  (two  days). 

?9th—  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

31st — Dundee  Horticultural  Society  (three  days). 


September. 

1st — Dundee  Horticultural  Society  (second  and  third  clay). 

6th — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society  (two 
T  days). 

8th — National  Dahlia  Society  (two  days). 

12th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

13th — Roval  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  International 
Show  (three  days). 

26th — Roval  Horticultural  Society ;  National  Rose  Society’s 
Autumn  Rose  Show  (two  days). 

October. 

10th — Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  of  British  Fruit  (three 
days). 

18th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

24th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


November.  . 

1st  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  (two  du\ 
Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  of  Chi 
santhemums  and  Fruit  (two  days). 

7th — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (two  days). 

10th  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 

15th — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society  (two  days);  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show  (two  days) ;  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

16th  Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(three  days). 

21st— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

December. 

5th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

19th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Wargrave  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  past  year,  Mr.  .J.  Botley.  ga”- 
dener  to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wells,  of  Scarlets  Park,  Maidenhead, 
gave  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs 
of  beautiful  plants  and  views  in  various  gardens  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  are. 
informed  that  the  annual  friendly  supper  of  the  above  institu¬ 
tion  will  take  place  after  the  annual  meeting  and  election, 
on  Thursday,  January  19th,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel 

(adjoining  Covent  Garden  Market),  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  6  p.m.  by  Edward  Sher¬ 
wood,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son). 

*  *  * 

National  Dahlia  Society. — Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  of  Boyton, 
Sidcup  Hill,  is  now  the  lion,  secretary  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society.  Membership  of  this  society  can  be  obtained  by  a  mini¬ 
mum  subscription  of  5s.,  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  one 
ticket  for  the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  well 
as  the  privilege  of  exhibiting,  and  to  a  copy  of  the  new  official 
catalogue  and  “  Culture  Guide  ”  recently  published  by  the 
society.  Mr.  Brousson  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 

any  new  members,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  advice  07 

help  in  his  power  to  any  interested  in  Dahlias,  whether  mem¬ 
bers  or  not  of  the  society. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  general  meeting 
held  during  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  forty-two  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  including  Miss  Violet  Fellowes,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fowler,  Major  E.  W.  Gleadow,  Lieut. -Colonel  Hadaway,  Major 
John  Howard  (Agent-General  for  Nova  Scotia),  Colonel  the 
Hon.  H.  Legge,  and  Captain  J.  G.  Thorold  ;  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  fresh  elections  during  the  past  year  had 
amounted  to  1,383,  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  special  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Fellows  and  all  others  interested  in  the  society’s 
welfare  to  still  further  increase  the  roll  of  Fellows  of  the 
society,  the  privileges  of  which  are  now  so  numerous  and  valu¬ 
able.  The  council  have  already  arranged  for  25  more  exhibi¬ 
tions  being  held,  most  of  them  in  the  new  hall,  and  the  shows 
already  fixed  for  1905  will  last  over  32  days.  They  will  in- 
clu  le,  in  addition  to  a  three  days’  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
a  Coloniil  fruit  and  vegetable  show  in  March,  a  home-grown 
vegetable  and  British  fruit  shows  in  September  and  October 
respectively,  and  special  flower  shows  held  in  connection  with 
the  National  Rose,  Auricula,  Tulip,  Carnation,  and  Sweet  Pea 
Societies.  There  will  also  he  25  lectures  on  home,  Colonial. 
Japanese,  and  American  horticultural  subjects,  full  particulars 
of  which  will  he  duly  announced.  The  next  show  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  January  24th,  and  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  society  will  be  held  on  February  14th,  at  3  p.m.,  on  which 
day  there  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  plants. 


Sunshine  in  the  South. — For  a  week  about  Christmas-time 
a  dense  fog  prevailed  over  the  London  area.  At  Falmouth, 
however,  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  during  the  whole 
period,  there  being  several  hours  of  sunshine  on  Christmas 
Day.  Many  plants  were  also  in  bloom  in  the  open. 
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The  Fruiterers’  Company,  it  is  announced,  will  entertain 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  at  dinner  on  Wednesday, 
January  25th. 

*  *  * 

Scutellaria  baicalensis  coelestlna. — The  ordinary  or 
typical  form  of  this  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  has  been 
in  cultivation  at  Kevv  for  some  time.  A  nurseryman  of  Italy 
is  now  offering  a  new  variety  under  the  above  name.  Thei 
flowers  are  of  lai’ge  size,  and  said  to  resemble  those  of  rich  blue 
Salvia  patens. 

*  *  * 

Property  of  Mr.  Arrow  Smith. — The  late  Mr.  Arrow  Smith, 
of  Darleydale  Nurseries,  whose  death  we  recorded  last  autumn, 
was  not  so  well  known  to  the  rising  generation  as  he  was  thirty 
years  ago,  when  frequently  advertising  his  nursery  stock  and 
sending  it  all  over  the  country.  It  is  now  announced  that  he 
has  left  property  of  the  total  value  of  £17,959  6s.  6d.,  including 
net  personalty  of  £19,906  15s.  8d. 

*  *  * 

Small-flowered  Chrysanthemums. — In  view  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  amongst  some  of  our  correspondents  with  regard  to  the 
exhibition  of  small-flowering  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  or 
the  growing  of  large  ones  so  as  to  produce  small  blooms,  we 
may  say  that  they  have  been  anticipated  by  the  growers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the 
growing  of  small-flowered  varieties  is  anything  new,  because 
they  were  the  first  introduced  to  this  country,  and  more  recently 
an  impetus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  favourite  autumn 
flower  by  the  introduction  of  a  variety  named  the  Chusan  Daisy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans,  although  not  regarding 
the  variety  as  a  new  one,  speak  of  the  vaiiety  named  Baby  as 
a  novelty  from  the  cultivators’  point  of  view.  One  large  grower 
raised  a  stock  of  this  variety,  and,  after  bringing  it  before  the 
public,  sold  out  his  stock  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  We  may 
remind  our  readers  that  the  so-called  Baby  Primrose  got  ita| 
name  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Baby  Rambler  Rose,  from  a 
similar  source,  may  also  be  added  to  the  list.  The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  named  has  yellow  blooms  ranging  from  g  in.  to  §  in.  in 
diameter,  and  all  the  florets  are  quilled. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.’s  Social.— Every  year  the  members 
and  employees  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B., 
have  a  social  evening,  at  which,  after  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  inner  man,  they  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  speech¬ 
making,  song,  and  sentiment.  Councillor  Fife  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  his  partner,  Treasurer  Burnie.  Mr.  W. 
Cuthbertson  was  still  at  Mark’s  Tey,  Essex,  attending  to  the 
great  trial  of  boiled  Potatos,  we  presume,  but  he  wired  a 
message  of  remembrance  to  his  partners  at  Rothesay.  A  large 
number  of  leading  men  in  the  town  were  present,  and,  we  are 
pleased  to  notice,  included  Mr.  James  Dobbie,  the  founder  of 
the  firm.  The  chairman  said  it  was  nineteen  years  since  he 
first  set  his  foot  permanently  on  the  Island  of  Bute,  and  his 
ambition  from  the  first  was  to  see  the  business  carried  on  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Dobbie,  increased  and  widened  until  it  should 
take  rank  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scotland.  They  were  not 
confining  their  attention  entirely  to  the  Island  of  Bute,  but 
had  been  widening  their  sphere  and  influence  in  the  South. 
He  also  delighted  his  audience  with  particulars  of  some  of  the 
great  seed-growing  establishments  which  he  had  visited  during 
the  past  summer.  He  then  gave  interesting  particulars  with 
regard  to  their  catalogue,  and,  before  resuming  his  seat,  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  the  founder  of  the  firm  present  in  such 
health  and  happiness.  Dr.  Hewison  also  spoke,  and  said  that 
in  olden  times  the  monks  chose  the  fattest  lands  for  their  own, 
use,  and  in  due  time  such  land  became  manse  gardens.  Mr. 
Dobbie  saw  and  acted  upon  that  principle,  for  he  there  com¬ 
menced  growing  his  famous  seeds.  The  Doctor  spoke  at  some 
length,  and  made  various  humorous  remarks  concerning  the 
business  and  what  could  be  done  in  Rothesay  in  connection 
with  other  industries  in  the  town,  provided  they  could  find  a 
proper  man  to  take  up  the  same.  Councillor  Buchanan  and 
Treasurer  Bumie  also  made  speeches. 


Fruit  Culture  at  Maidstone. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Maid¬ 
stone  Fanners’  Club  the  other  week,  Mr.  George  Bunyard  gave 

an  instructive  address  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture. 

*  -x  * 

Salad  Oil  from  the  Sunflower. — A  bland  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Sunflower  which  is  considered  very 
palatable  without  refining,  and  is  admirable  for  salad-dressing, 
the  residue  of  the  .^eds  after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  stated, 
after  chemical  analyses,  to  have  a  high  nutritive  value.  The 
oil  is  largely  uted  in  Russia,  but  in  19o3  about  1,490,000  lbs. 

weight  of  oil  was  imported  to  this  country. 

*  *  * 

Greenhouse  Burnt  at  Edinburgh. — On  the  26th  ult.  a  range 
of  glasshouses  about  30  ft.  in  length,  and  belonging  to  the 
Hope  Trust,  at  Hope  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  £100  or  more.  A  stove  ‘in 
one  of  the  houses  had  been  lighted  by  the  manager,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  fire  brigade  was  called  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire.  Ferns  and  various  other  plants  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  before  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

*  *  * 

A  Thornless  Cactus. — Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  gets  the  credit  of  having  introduced  a  valuable 
plant  to  cultivation  in  the  form  of  a  thornless  Cactus.  This  is 
claimed  as  a  valuable  food  plant,  both  for  man  and  beast.  It 
is  stated  to  be  as  nutritious  as  Alfalfa,  and  will  yield  more 
forage  to  the  acre  than  that  of  the  leguminous  plant.  It  will 
also  eliminate  some  of  the  terrors  of  the  Colorado  and  Majave 
deserts,  where  the  spineless  Cacti  are  something  more  than  a 
nuisance. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  in  the  East  End  of  London. — Those  who  are 
sufficiently  enthusL-stic  to 'attempt  the  cultivation  of  plants 
in  the  East.  End  of  London,  and  have  no  flower-pots,  use  some 
strange  substitutes.  For  instance,  a  Fuchsia  may  be  seen 
growing  in  a  milk-jug,  a  Nasturtium  in  a  teapot,  and  Scarlet 
Runners  in  an  old  saucepan,  while  Mustard  and  Cress  have 
been  grown  in  a  pie-dish.  We  cannot  regard  these  as  inventions, 
as  we  have  seen  the  inhabitants  of  villages  in  rural  districts 
using  these  expedients  many  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Variegated  Carnation  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson. — On  page  1033 
of  the  previous  volume  we  recorded  a  scarlet  sport  of  this 
famous  Carnation.  The  “  Florists’  Review  ”  now  records  a 
variegated  one,  in  which  it  is  said  that  burst  flowers  are  un¬ 
known.  The  stems  are  longer  than  in  the  ordinary  type,  and 
the  flowers  have  a  fine  odour.  The  blooms  open  quickly,  and 
also  keep  well,  and,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  it  produces 
three  flowers  to  one  of  that  popular  variety.  The  sport  is  also 
said  to  have  secured  a  First-class  Certificate  at  Boston  in 
January  last  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry. — Cultivators  in  this  country 
still  elect  to  speak  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  under  the 
name  of  Rubus  scrbifolius,  though  it  must  be  very  distantly 
connected  with  this  species.  The  last  named  is,  of  course, 
very  uncommon  in  this  country,  and  very  few  gardeners  ever 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  If  a  relative  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  it  would  be  R.  rosaefolius.  The  latter  is  a  tall-growing 
species  bearing  clusters  of  flowers  from  short  side-shoots, 
whereas  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  is  12  ‘in.  to  16  in.  high, 
and  usually  bears  only  a  cluster  of  flowers  on  the  top,  to  be 
followed  by  the  fruits.  If  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  is  to  be 
separated  from  R.  rosaefolius,  the  proper  name  should  be  R. 
illecebrosus,  a  name  given  to  this  form  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Focke  in 
1899. 

*  *  * 

Gladiolus  quartinianus.- — According  to  Gardening  (Ameri¬ 
can),  Dr.  van  Fleet  has  just  described  the  above  as  a  new  late- 
flowering  Gladiolus  from  the  mountains  of  Tropical  Africa. 
Our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  must  be  a  little  behind  date 
by  regarding  the  above  as  new,  except,  perhaps,  in  America. 
It  is  regarded  in  this  country  as  having  been  introduced  in 
1883,  and  a  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 
t.  6739.  It  seems,  hen  ever,  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  two  as  being  the  same  thing.  The  spike  in  Nichol¬ 
son  s  “Dictionary  of  Gardening”  is  said  to  be  about  six- 
flowered.  Dr.  van  Fleet’s  description  of  it  is  that  the  stems  are 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  carry  25  blooms,  of  which  five  to  seven 
would  be  open  contemporaneously.  In  other  respects  the  de¬ 
scription  corresponds  fairly  closely,  so  that  cultivation  may  be 
responsible  for  the  difference. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  Column,  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envc'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Winter  flowering  Climbers. 

Please  name  a  few  hardy  climbing  plants  that  would  flower 
on  the  wall  of  a  house  during  winter.  When  most  trees  and 
shrubs  are  bare  a  few  climbing  plants  would  give  a  warm  tint 

to  the  building.  (R.  W.)  .  .  ,  M 

There  are  several  climbers  which  flower  m  winter,  but  the 
time  of  flowering  and  the  quantity  of  blossom  at  any  given  time 
is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  weather.  Fine  weather 
for  a  week  or  two  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  give  a  tine  display 
of  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  That  is,  of  course,  deciduous,  but 
the  brandies  and  shoots  maintain  their  green  colour  at  all 
periods.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grancli- 
florus,  which  has  very  dull  green  or  brown  shoots  after  the 
leaves  fall,  but  it  is  an  interesting  plant  on  account  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  which  is  very  appreciable  even  in  the 
cut'  state,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  Allspice  family.  Loni- 
cera  fragrantissima  and  L.  Cavendishii  are  two  Honeysuckles 
which  lose  many  of  their  leaves  during  winter,  especially  the 
last  named,  but  their  fragrant  flowers  are  always  appreciated 
at  a  time  when  outdoor  flowers  are  scarce.  The  first-named 
Honeysuckle  often  flowers  in  autumn,  dependent  upon  the 
weather,  but  L.  Cavendishii  may  be  said  to  flower  in  early 
spring  rather  than  winter.  There  are  also  some  evergreen  sub¬ 
jects  which  flower  at  various  periods,  but  their  leaves  being 
evergreen  add  greatly  to  their  value.  Azara  micropliylla 
flowers  in  winter  under  favourable  conditions,  though  the 
flowers  are  small,  and  by  no  means  conspicuous.  The  foliage, 
however,  is  very  handsome  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  leaves  and  their  arrangement, 
almost  like  the  fronds  of  a  Fern  or  similar  plant ;  this  plant 
is  rather  more  tender  than  any  of  those  previously  named. 
Viburnum  Tinus  is  an  evergreen  Guelder  Rose  which  may 
flower  at  any  time  from  November  till  March,  and  even  in  the 
bud  state  is  effective  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  buds  and 
their  bright  red  tints.  The  flowers  when  fully  expanded  are, 
of  course,  white.  Garrya  elliptica  has  leathery  evergreen  leaves 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  long  tassel-like  spikes  of  flowers 
which  render  the  plant  attractive  and  interesting  during  the 
early  spring  months.  You  might  also  be  inclined  to  try  several 
of  the  Cotoneasters,  which  are  very  hardy  and  effective  in  winter 
on  account  of  their  berwies,  while  the  foliage  of  at  least  C. 
microphylla  is  perfectly  evergreen.  In  districts  remote  from 
smoke  of  towns  C.  Simonsii  also  retains  its  foliage  and  berries 
during  a  great  part  of  winter.  The  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus 
Pyracantha)  is  perfectly  hardy,  more  especially  on  walls,  and 
keeps  its  berries  through  the  winter  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  Cotoneasters,  because  birds  do  not  pick  them  until 
pressed  for  hunger  by  severe  snowstorms.  The  variety  C.  P. 
Lelandi  is  generally  more  appreciated  than  the  type,  because 
it  produces  berries  very  freely.  In  the  open  it  forms  a  dwarf 
bush,  but  when  placed  against  the  wall  it  is  highly  amenable 
to  training  as  a  climber. 

Annual  Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. 

I.ast  summer  we  had  a  great  failure  with  our  annual  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  pots,  owing  to  the  leaf  miner,  the  foliage  being 
simply  disfigured.  The  same  varieties  outside  were  scarcely 
touched.  Would  it  be  possible  to  prevent  the  same  thing 
occurring  again  this  year?  (Chkykaxt.) 

We  presume  that  you  grew  the  pot  plants  in  a  frame  or  a 
greenhouse,  or,  at  least,  some  very  sheltered  place.  This  seems  to 
favour  the  operations  of  the  fly  to  a  greater  extent  than  where 
the  plants  are  grown  in  the  open.  Usually  the  leaf  miner  proves 
most  troublesome  to  Marguerites,  and  if  you  had  these  along¬ 
side  of  the  annuals  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  infection 
was  thus  introduced  to  the  annual  ones.  The-  autumn-flowering 
perennial  species  of  Chrysanthemum  do  get  attacked,  but  only 
to  a  slight  extent  as  a  rule.  We  should  suggest  that  the  annual 


Chrysanthemums  in  pots  bo  frequently  syringed  with  strong¬ 
smelling  tobacco  water  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
say  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  until  the  plants  are  about  to 
come  into  bloom.  After  this  they  would  probably  remain  p<  r 
fectly  presentable  till  the  end  of  the  flowering  period,  uf t< - r 
which  they  may  be  burnt  if  they  have  been  attacked  b\  the 
fly.  By  always  burning  the  plants  which  have  gone  out  of 
flower  or  are  otherwise  useless  you  serve  to  keep  the  pest  in 
check,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil  in  the  following 
season  on  a  large  scale.  We  should  recommend  you  also  to 
grow  the  plants  as  sturdily  as  possible,  by  giving  them  abundant 
light  and  ventilation  and  keeping  them  at  a  distance,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  from  any  Marguerites  which  you  may  have  on  the  place. 

Trailers  for  Vases. 

We  have  some  large  vases  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  the  prdinary  Nasturtium  was  planted  round  the  sides,  to 
hang  down  and  give  them  a  more  graceful  appearance,  but  I 
did  not  consider  them  a  success.  They  were  more  inclined 
to  climb  over  the  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  than  to  hang 
down.  Can  you  mention  anything  more  suitable?  (R.  M.) 

We  feel  certain  that  Tropaeolum  Ball  of  Fire  would  suit  your 
purpose  much  better  than  those  raised  from  seeds  of  the  ordinary 
form,  which  has  rather  stiff  stems.  The  variety  which  we  name 
is  more  essentially  a  climber  or  trailer  with  weak  stems,  and 
unless  carefully  trained  up  stakes  or  wires  it  always  hangs  down 
as  soon  as  the  stems  attain  any  considerable  length.  It  would  be 
well  to  go  over  the  vases  occasionally  and  arrange  the  stems  of 
the  Tropaeolum  s  in  the  younger  stages  of  growth  so  that  they 
will  be  inclined  to  hang  down  instead  of  climbing  up  upon  their 
neighbours.  Another  plant  which  has  more  recently  come  into 
use  as  a  climber  out  of  doors  in  summer  is  Cobaea  scandens,  a 
tender  greenhouse  climber,  but  of  course  this  would  not  affect 
your  case.  The  usual  method  is  to  raise  it  from  seeds  every 
year,  and  plant  out  the  seedlings  about  the  end  of  May  when 
they  have  been  hardened  off,  like  other  bedding  plants.  If  the 
vases  are  well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water  these  seedlings 
will  make  very  lengthy  growth  during  the  season,  and  might 
even  require  regulating  occasionally  to  prevent  them  falling 
about  on  the  grass.  Closely  allied  to  this  in  habit  are  two  climbers 
with  smaller  but  brighter  flowers,  which  might  be  serviceable 
and  less  common  than  some  of  the  bedding  plants  used  fox- 
similar  purposes.  We  refer  to  Lophospermum  scandens  and 
Maraundya  barclayana,  which  may  also  be  l-aised  from  seeds. 

Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

We  have  no  proper  forcing  house,  but  have  to  use  the  stove 
for  what  forcing  we  require.  As  it  is  only  kept  at  60  degs.  by 
night  in  winter  it  seems  scarcely  warm  enough  for  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  What  is  the  best  temperature  for  foi-cing  it  eai-ly,  and 
could  you  suggest  means  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  in  this  case  ? 
(Valley.) 

Lily  of  the  Valley  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  usually 
requires  it  in  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  year,  but  if  your  crowns  had 
been  subjected  to  fi'ost  pi-evious  to  their  being  put  in  the  stove 
they  would  come  along  more  easily.  You  should  try,  however, 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  70  or  80  degs.  If  the  plants  are  in 
pots  these  may  be  phxnged  in  a  box  of  cocoanut  fibi-e.  Then  you 
should  prepare  a  case  at  the  warm  end  of  the  stove,  even  if  only 
a  temporary  frame  with  glass  over  the  top.  This  you  might 
manage  to  secure  at  the  end  of  the  stove  next  the  boiler  by  re¬ 
moving  any  materials  which  may  form  a  bed  to  the  staging  ovei’- 
lying  the  hot  water  pipes.  If  you  could  manage  this  without 
much  alteration  of  your  present  arrangements  you  could  get  all 
the  benefit  at  least  of  the  heat  at  your  command.  The  case 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  hot  water  pipes  as  possible,  and  if 
the  pots  are  plunged  in  boxes  no  other  bed  would  be  necessaxy. 
The  glass  over  the  top  would  serve  to  l-etain  the  heat.  In  the 
event  of  this  being  inconvenient  it  may  be  possible  to  place  the 
boxes  containing  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  ci-owns  over  the  boiler  in 
the  stock-hole  or  shed.  Another  box  could  be  placed  over  the 
top,  so  as  to  retain  any  heat  and  moisture  that  might  be  genei-ated 
amongst  the  cocoanut  fibx-e.  Light  would  be  unnecessary  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  but  as  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  have 
reached  their  proper  height,  and  the  bells  aboxit  to  open,  the  pots 
could  be  taken  into  the  stove  to  complete  their  flowei-ing.  When 
in  full  bloom  the  flowers  would  last  longer  if  placed  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse. 

Improving  Clay  Soil. 

A  piece  of  land  was  recently  added  to  the  garden,  but  it  turns 
out  to  be  very  heavy  clay.  Previous  to  clearing  the  ground  it 
was  covered  with  a  few  trees  and  underwood.  We  have  been  add¬ 
ing  coal  ashes  to  lighten  it,  but  it  is  possible  to  overdo  this. 
Could  you  advise  anything  different?  (E.  M.  R.) 
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Frequent  trenching  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the.  land, 
more  particularly  if  tJiis  is  done  in  autumn,  and  the  soil  laid  up 
in  ridges  as  roughly  as  possible  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of 
the  frost.  At  each  trenching  a  liberal  dressing  of  rank  stable 
manure  should  be  given,  rhe  ranker  the  better,  as  this  in  process 
of  time  will  serve  to  improve  lire  texture  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
meantime  keep  it  warmer  than  properly  made  manure  would  do. 
At  the  same  time  a  good  dressing  of  half  decayed  leaves  might 
be  given  and  pointed  in  in  spring.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  you  that  ashes  from  the  smother  heap  in  the  manure  yard 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only  in  lightening  the  soil,  but 
also  in  serving  as  a  manure.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
soil  is  poor  in  available  plant  food  as  well  as  being  heavy.  A 
dressing  of  _  lime  in  spring  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
such  land;  and  also  act  as  a  fertiliser. 

Plant  for  Covering  a  Wall. 

One  end  of  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  here  is  a  stone  wall,  bur 
though  the  stones  are  dressed  we  would  like  something  to  cover 
them.  The  plant  must  not  be  bulky.  We  have  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  but  it  would  soon  grow  too  rampantly  for  the  wall,  the 
latter  being  only  6  ft.  above  the  staging.  Anything  suitable  for 
this  would  oblige.  (P.  C.  T.) 

The  most  suitable  plant  for  you  would  be  that  known  in 
gardens  as  Ficus  repens  minima,  which  has  very  small  leaves 
and  clings  closely  to  surfaces  of  wood  and  stone.  It  is  also  amen¬ 
able  to  treatment  either  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  so  that  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  it  in  that  respect.  During  the  early  stages 
you  may  encourage  it  by  fastening  the  shoots  to  the  wall,  and 
syringing  the  latter  occasionally  to  encourage  development  of 
roots  ""from  the  stem.  After  the  latter  has  once  got  a  hold  it 
should  grow  away  rapidly.  After  the  wall  is  covered  you  can 
keep  the  plant  as  neat  as  you  like  by  the  removal  of  all  shoots 
that  hang  away  from  the  wall. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  R.  W.)  1,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius  ;  2,  Oleana 
Haastii;  3,  Garrya  elliptica  ;  4,  Berberis  Darwinii.—  (A.  L.  P.) 
1  Peristrophe  speciosa  ;  2,  Primula  floribunda  ;  3,  Eupatonum, 
riparium  ;  4,  Agapantlius  umbel latus  variegatus  ;  5.  Fatsia 
japonica  variegata ;  6,  Dracaena  terminalis. — (S.  W.)  1,  Thuya 
orientalis  var.  :  2,  Cupressus  nutkatensis  ;  3.  Picea  oriental  is  ; 
4,  Muehlenbecki a  complexa ;  5,  Juniperus  communis  fasti- 
giata  ;  6,  Juniperus  virginiana.- — (A.  M.)  1,  Osmunda  regaiis 
palustris ;  2,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  3,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  4, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  var.  ;  5.  Polypodium  vulgare  cambri- 
cum  ;  6,  Asplenium  marinum. — (E.  B.)  Calanthe  vestita  rubro- 
oculata. — (E.  T.)  1,  Begonia  Rex  var.  ;  2,  Begonia  President 
Carnot. 
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of  the  Best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
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Edinburgh. — Seed  List. 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  near  Sheffield. — Seeds. 

John  Charlton,  35  and  37,  Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells. — - 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 

Stuart  and  Mein  (Incorporated  with  Laing  and  Mather), 
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Wm.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire.— Hardy  Early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums. 
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accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
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accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 
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The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Plant  Associations  of  West  Yorkshire. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Dr.  T.  W.  Woodhead,  F.L.S.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  above  subject.  He  com¬ 
menced  by  examining  in  great  detail  a 


small  wood  near  Huddersfield,  studying  the 
main  factors  that  determined  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  more  important  plants.  I  lie  re¬ 
sults  obtained  were  then  tested  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  an  area  of  (5(5  square  miles  of  wood¬ 
land  to  the  south  and  west  of  Huddersfield. 
He  found  that  this  area  divided  itself  into 
three  distinct  vegetation  regions.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Moss  Moor,  ranging  in  alti¬ 
tude  from  1,000  ft.  to  1,700  ft.,  showed  ex¬ 
treme  conditions  of  vegetation  with  few  re¬ 
presentative  species.  The  Whortleberry 
was  dominant  on  the  higher  regions  and  the 
Hare’s-tail  Cotton  Grass  equally  so  on  deep, 
badly  drained  peat.  On  the  steeper  slope8 
were  grasses  delighting  in  dry  conditions  as 
well  as  Bracken,  Heather,  and  Whortleberry. 
The  second  region  included  the  Millstone 
Grit  Plateau  with  an  altitude  varying  from 
1,000  ft.  to  500  ft.  IF  re  the  vegetation  was 
represented  by  plants  delighting  in  dry  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Heather  and  its  associates 
were  the  leading  features.  Amongst  trees 
the  Oak,  Birch  and  Pine  were  dominant. 
His  third  area  he  calls  Coal  Measure  Area, 
ranging'  from  500  ft.  to  200  ft.  elevation. 
The  soils  here  consist  of  shales,  clays,  and 
sandstones  with  more  constant  moisture. 
The  vegetation  here  consisted  of  those 
usually  found  in  areas  neither  very  dry  nor 
very  wet.  The  rainfall  over  the  whole  area 
varies  from  32  in.  at  the  lowest  of  the  above 
mentioned  regions  to  45  in.  on  the  Moss 
Moor.  At  the  same  time  while  certain  plants 
may  be  confined  to  one  region  others  extend 
over  two  or  three  regions.  The  Doctor  gave 
particular  attention  to  transition  regions, 
and  found  that  when  moisture-loving  plants 
invaded  the  regions  more  congenial  to  dry 
ones  these  conditions  developed  characters 
in  the  plants  characteristic  of  those 
which  habitually  live  in  diy  places.  The 
reverse  held  good  where  the  dry-loving 
plants  encroached  on  moist  ground.  The 
more  pliable  the  plant  was  he  found  that  it 
more  readily  adapted  itself  to  different  con¬ 
ditions,  and  was  thus  to  be  found  over  a 
much  greater  area  than  those  less  capable 
of  structural  variation.  He  subjected  a 
considerable  number  of  them  to  microscopic 
examination,  and  found  that  they  had  ivell 
marked  evidence  of  variation  of  structure 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  found  growing. 

— o — 

‘‘  My  Garden  Diary  for  1905. " 

The  beautiful  annual  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  aud  Sous,  Reading",  under  the  above 
name  turns  up  promptly  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  new  year  in  covers 
adorned  with  the  Blood-red  Wallflower, 
a  modern  representative  of  One  of 
the  oldest  favourites  amongst  garden 
plants.  It  runs  to  31  pp.,  including  re¬ 
minders  for  the  cultivator  during  each  month 
of  the  year.  This  will  he  of  great  service 
not  merely  to  the  beginner  but  to  those  of 


long  standing,  and  shows  that  even  in  Jan¬ 
uary  a  considerable  amount  of  work  can  be 
profitably  commenced  even  at  that  early 
period.  These  details  are  given  on  the  left- 
hand  page,  together  with  much  other  in¬ 
formation,  while  on  tbe  right-hand  page 
we  have  the  days  of  the  week  and  month 
with  the  time  for  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  A  space  is  left  blank 
for  memoranda  on  this  page,  making  the 
diary  a  useful  one  to  the  cultivator  who  can 
jot  down  those  things  lie  is  least  likely  to 
remember,  and  can  further  refer  to  his  notes 
on  future  occasions  in  order  to  rectify  mis¬ 
takes  or  follow  out  the  plans  which  may  have 
led  him  to  success  in  the  past.  At  the  end 
are  some  notes  on  bulbs,  notes  on  Lilies, 
secrets  of  success  with  certain  flower  seeds, 
and  lists  of  bedding  and  climbing  annuals 
and  everlasting  flowers,  etc.  Remedies  are 
given  for  certain  garden  pests,  including 
those  of  a  very  common  order,  and  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  everybody  who  has 
a  garden  large  or  small.  This  little  work 
fully  maintains  its  traditions  of  the  past. 


Tho  Swamp  Potato. 

Solanuin  Commersom,  an  old  introduction, 
is  again  being  brought  into  notice  by  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  in  their 
list  of  novelties  for  1905.  Several  of  the 
French  agricultural  papers  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  this  wild  Potato  to  tbe  notice  of  the 
public,  more,  we  suppose,  from  what  can  be 
done  with  it  by  improvement  than  as  it 
exists.  The  tubers  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  marble  to  a  hen’s  egg,  being  round,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour.  Analyses  have  shown 
that  these  tubers  contain  17  per  cent,  to  20 
per  cent,  of  starch,  though  rather  bitter. 
The  practical  value  of  the  Swamp  Potato 
which  comes  from  Uruguay  has  not  yet  been 
established,  but  there  are  several  facts  in 
connection  with  it  which  may  make  it  valu¬ 
able  in  the  future.  The  plant  and  tubers 
are  disease-resisting,  and  in  that  respect 
otter  something  tangible  for  cultivators  to 
improve.  The  plant  also  grows  in  wet  places 
where  the  ordinary  Potato  would  scarcely 
thrive,  and  certainly  fail  to  yield  a  remunera¬ 
tive  crop.  Messrs.  Vilmorin  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  some  trials  of  the  plant  in  their  grounds, 
and  admit  that  it  has  extraordinary  vigour 
of  growth,  producing  underground  branches 
that  attain  a  length  of  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  For 
this  reason  the  ground  will  require  consider¬ 
able  preparation  before  planting,  as  it  cannot 
afterwards  he  moved  to  any  great  depth  on 
account  of  the  underground  rhizomes  which 
would  be  in  the  way.  The  stems  are  fairly 
tall,  and  produce  sweet-scented  flowers.  The 
length  of  the  underground  branches  we  are 
afraid  would  offer  some  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  field  cultivation,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Sweet  Potato  made  it  difficult  for  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  to  work  it  in  this 
country. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Ihe  Seed  Order.  — By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  most 
of  the  principal  seedsmen’s  catalogues  will  have  been  received. 
These  should  be  carefuly  studied  and  the  orders  sent  in  as 
soon  as  possible.  1,  for  one,  am  not.  in  favour  of  dealing  with 
one  linn  exclusively,  however  good  a  reputation  they  may 
have,  neither  do  I  agree  with  the  cheap  collections  which  are 
offered.  Everyone  rvho  is  versed  in  horticulture  at  all  should 
most  certainly  be  in  a  position  to  know  his  requirements  better 
than  the  salesman.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  infer 
that  the  seeds  specified  are  not  worth  the  money,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  some  varieties  which  are  included  are  not  re¬ 
quired,  and  those  most  likely  to  be  in  request  are  omitted,  or 
in  any  case,  not  sufficient  for  one’s  requirements.  When  one 
considers  the  large  amount  of  time  and  expense  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  best  types  of  the  various  kinds 
of  vegetables,  it  must  be  patent  to  anyone  that  money  is  wel  1 
spent  in  securing  the  very  best  that  can  be  purchased.  Old, 
tried  standard  varieties  should  not  be  lightly  discarded,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  few  of  the  novelties  which  have  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  should  be  purchased  from  reliable  sources.  New  seeds 
in  nearly  all  cases  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  old,  as  their 
germinating  powers  are  so  much  superior.  Exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  taken  to  such  as  Cucumbers,  Marrows,  Melons, 
and  Celery,  as  if  these  have  been  properly  kept  equally  good 
results  will  follow  for  several  years,  and  particularly  does  this 
l elate  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  The  seed  drawers  or  cup¬ 
boards  should  receive  'a  thorough  cleansing,  and  everything 
made  ready  to  place  in  the  year’s  supply.  On  receipt  of  the 
various  seeds  the  several  varieties  of  each  kind  should  be  tied 
together  and  dated,  which  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  when  the  more  busy  season  comes  round  for  sowing 
them  :  of  course,  this  applies  to  all  the  smaller  packets,  such 
as  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  so  on. 

Wet  days,  when  little  can  be  satisfactorily  done  outside, 
should  be  occupied  by  making  and  tying  up  labels  in  their 
various  sizes,  and  here  let  me  mention  that  every  enthusiastic 
vegetable  cultivator  should  always  legibly  label  the  various 
crops  as  they  are  put  in,  and  distinctly  write  the  dates  of 
sowing  or  planting  across  the  bottom  for  after  reference.  The 
tool  house  and  tools  shonld  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  cleansed 
and  repaired,  and  new  ones  added  as  required.  Each  should 
be  numbered  and  the  initials  of  the  owner  properly 
stamped  on  them.  It  is  most  important,  though  it  may  appear 
a  small  matter,  to  be  a  successful  kitchen-gardener,  that  the 
tools  should  be  of  the  best  and  kept  clean  and  in  good  order. 

The  Root  Stores. —  These,  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  all  decaying  and 
worthless  specimens  removed,  and  to  ensure  their  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  their  position,  though  frost-proof,  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible. 

Seed  Sowing.- — There  are  many  subjects  which  should  now 
be  sown  under  glass  in  small  quantities,  Onions  being  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  one’s  ambition 
to  produce  fine  bulbs  either  for  exhibition  or  home  consump¬ 
tion.  These  should  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes  in  a  compost  of 
three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  finely  sifted  leaf-soil,  one 
part  old  disused  Mushroom-bed  manure,  to  which  should  he 
added  a  fair  amount  of  road  grit  or  river  sand.  Use  in  a 
moderately  dry  condition,  press  down  firmly,  and  cover  with 
the  finest  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  seed.  Give  a  thorough 
watering  in,  and  place  them  in  a  temperature' of  from  45  deg. 
to  50  deg.  Reliable  varieties  for  this  sowing  are  Ailsa  Craig, 
Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Webb’s  Masterpiece,  and  Johnston’s  The 
Giant.  Sow  also  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Tomatos  and  Parsley 
in  gentle  heat.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — The  month  of  December  proved  conspicuous 
for  its  many  dull  days,  resulting  in  the  plants  making  but  little 
progress,  but  with  the  advent  of  longer,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
brighter  days  .a  decided  change  will  have  been  noted  ere  these 
lines  get  into  print.  With  robust  crowns,  which  are  essential 
to  success,  especially  when  started  thus  early,  there  is  no  need 
to  wait  until  the  fruits  are  set  before  a  weak  stimulant  is 
applied,  once  a  week  sufficing  at  this  .early  season,  which  will 
assist  the  plants  to  push  up  their  flower  trusses.  As  stated  in 
a  previous  calendar,  the  plants  should  be  lightly  fumigated 
before  the  flowers  expand,  as  green  aphis  usually  make  their 
appearance  on  these  plants  when  under  glass  in  a  growing  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  deg.,  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  much  until 
the  fruits  show  signs  of  swelling,  except  with  sun-heat.  About 
mid-day  lightly  touch  each  expanded  flower  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  or  rabbit's  tail  to  disperse  the  pollen,  maintaining  a 
somewhat  drier  atmosphere  until  the  pollination  has  been 
carried  out  each  day,  when  the  surroundings  may  be  damped 
with  the  syringe,  but  overhead  moisture  kept  at  bay  until  it 
is  prudent  to  apply  more  heat  and  the  berries  show  signs  of 
increasing  in  size,  when’  an  extra  10  or  15  deg.  may  be  given, 
advancing  another  10  deg.  with  sun  during  the  day.  Six  to 
nine  berries  of  even  size  should  be  retained  for  the  crop  and 
a  weak  stimulant  applied  every  other  watering,  a  pinch  of 
guano  squeezed  up  in  the  can  being  as  good  as  any.  Introduce 
a  fresh  batch  every  third  week,  the  plants  responding  more 
kindly  from  this  date  onwards. 

Earliest  Peaches.  —Trees  nearing  their  flowering  period 
should  be  lightly  fumigated  before  they  open,  as  previously 
advised,  and  while  in  bloom  require  the  same  daily  attention  as 
do  Strawberries  as  regards  pollination  of  the  flowers;  in  fact, 
these  two  fruits  respond  to  the  same  treatment  up  to  a  certain 
period  and  in  most  gardens  are  brought  on  together,  removing 
the  first-named  to  warmer  structures  to  swell  and  ripen  if  re¬ 
quired  earlier  than  the  Peach  structure  would  bring  them  on. 
A  nightly  temperature  of  55  deg.  when  mild,  5  deg.  less  on 
cold  nights,  advancing  to  70  deg.  with  sun  will  be  safe  figures 
to  work  on  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Syringe  the  borders,  etc., 
also-  the  trunks  of  the  trees  twice  daily,  and  have  a  chink  of 
ventilation  constantly  at  the  apex  of  the  house,  increasing  it 
when  the  thermometer  registers  65  deg.  on  bright  days,  while 
a  little  extra  fire-heat  may  be  turned  on  during  wet  or  dull 
days  for  a  few  hours  from  10  a.m.,  so  that  the  pollen  may  be 
easier  distributed.  After  the  trees  have  passed  out  of  flower 
give  the  borders  a  watering  heated  to  about  70  deg.,  and 
should  there  be  the  least  sign  of  aphis  the  structure  should 
be  lightly  fumigated  in  the  evening  and  again  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  gently  dewing  the  trees  overhead  with  the 
syringe  once  or  twice  daily,  the  weather  guiding  the  man  in 
charge. 

Succession  Peaches. —  Another  house  should  be  closed, 
avoiding  any  fire-heat  for  two  or  three  weeks,  if  the  weather 
remains  as  mild  as  now,  the  5th  inst.  Satisfy  yourself  that 
the  border  is  all  right  for  moisture,  dryness  being  fatal  to 
Peach  culture  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Allow  the  day  tem¬ 
perature  to  reach  60  deg.  with  sun-heat  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air  at  the  same  time,  receding  to  45  deg.  towards  morning, 
when  towards  9  a.m.  syringe  the  trees,  etc.,  repeating  this  not 
later  than  2.15  p.m.  if  the  trees  have  dried  during  the  day. 
Keep  later  houses  fully  ventilated,  and  complete  the  cleaning, 
pruning  and  training  of  any  not  yet  attended  to,  as  the  fruit- 
buds  will  soon  be  swelling  up  and  likely  to  be  knocked  off  when 
left  so  late. 

Melons. —  Houses  for  early  crops  must  be  put  in  order  with¬ 
out  delay  if  ripe  fruits  are  expected  early  in  May,  thoroughly 
washing  glass  and  woodwork,  clear  ing  out  all  old  bottom  heat¬ 
ing- material  and  replacing  with  new,  fresh  leaves  being  suffi¬ 
cient  where  a  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  runs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  one  quarter 
may  be  long  stable  dung,  all  thoroughly  mixed  together  in  a 
large  heap  for  10  days  before  putting  in,  when  tread  as  firmly 
as  possible,  the  heat  then  being  mote  lasting.  Tire  walls,  too, 
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sin  wld  have  a  lime  washing,  so  that  all  is  clean  and  pure  by 
planting  time.  Fairly  retentive  loam  with  a  little  wood  ashes 
and  bone  meal  will  grow  the  best  Melons,  this  forming  a  ridge 
and  made  very  firm  by  ramming  with  a  brick  when  fairly  dry. 
If  not  already  done  sow  at  once  in  2  A  in.  pots  and  plunge  in 
bottom  heat,  and  when  through  the  soil  place  near  the  glass 
in  a  temperature  of  63  to  70  deg.  James  Mayne. 

Jiicton,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

As  the  new  year  advances  the  work  in  this  part  of  the  garden 
will  become  more  pressing,  and  while  the  weather  is  open  it 
is  advisable  to  get  as  much  as  possible  accomplished,  as  it  is 
ipiite  likely  that  frost  may  prove  a  serious  hindrance  later  on. 

Climbing  Roses. — Whether  grown  on  pillars,  on  trellises,  or 
over  arbours,  these  annually  need  a  certain  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  pruning,  mulching,  etc.  ;  and  unless  they 
receive  the  necessary  treatment  to  ensure  success,  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  lose  their  vigour  and  do  not  flourish  so 
well  as  could  lie  desired.  With  all  classes  of  climbing  Roses, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  type,  which,  when 
in  good  condition,  send  up  flowering  shoots  every  year  for  the 
next  season’s  display,  it  is  absolutely,  essential  to  remove  the 
old  wood  which  has  accomplished  its  work,  and  really  does 
little  more  than  detract  from  the  vigour  and  flowering  pro- 
perties  of  the  younger  material.  The  best  plan  is  to  untie  the 
growths  and  let  them  be  taken  down,  when  the  old  wood  can 
be  easily  removed  without  injuring  that  which  is  to  remain. 
Where  climbing  Roses  are  largely  grown  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  want  of  time  To  treat  all  in  this  way  every  year,  but  a  few 
can  be  done  one  year  and  a  few  the  next,  which  is  better  than 
attempting  to  do  the  whole'  if  they  cannot  be  well  done.  When 
grown  on  poles  the  shoots  can  be  tied  or  nailed,  but  I  much 
prefer  the  former,  as  one  is  enabled  more  easily  to  take  down 
the  growths  in  due  time. 

In  addition  to  giving  this  attention  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant,  the  roots  must  also  lie  looked  to,  as  they  are  gross 
feeders  and  soon  exhaust  any  feeding  material  given  in  the 
growing  season.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  take  out  a  good 
depth  of  soil  all  round  the  plant,  but  far  enough  away  not.  to 
injure  the  roots,  and  place  in  a  good  layer  of  bones  and  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  filling  in  with  the  soil  and  treading 
well  down.  On  light,  dry  soils,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  a  good  soaking  of  diluted  farmyard 
liquid,  which  will  prove  most  beneficial  later  on. 

Propagating. — Climbing  Roses  grown  from  cuttings,  that 
is,  on  their  own  roots,  succeed  admirably,  and  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  increase  them  quickly.  Cuttings  made  from 
medium-sized  rods  of  last  year’s  growth  and  about  9  in.  in- 
length  should  be  firmly  inserted  in  a  partially  shaded  piece  of 
ground  and  in  a  moderately  light  soil.  If  given  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather  they  will  root  strongly  and  lie  ready  for 
planting  next:  autumn  or  the  following  spring.  Plants  which 
have  been  obtained  in  this  Way  or  those  purchased  from  a 
nursery  can  now  be  planted,  but  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  soil,  and  if  it  is  unsuitable,  a  good  hole  should  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  with  a  good  layer  of  decayed  cow 
manure  at  the  bottom  and  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  decayed 
leaf-soil  and  road  sand.  Much  more  depends  on  how  a.  Rose 
is  planted  than  many  imagine,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
lay  all  the  roots  out  evenly  and  some  of  the  finest  of  the  soil 
shaken  among  them.  They  will  then  quickly  commence  active 
growth,  and  no  check  will  have  been  given.  Give  a.  good 
mulching  of  decayed  Mushroom-bed  manure  and  place  a  label 
to  each,  which  will  not  only  be  of  use  for  further  reference, 
but  will  enable  others  to  see  what  the  particular  variety  is. 
Some  object  to  labels  on  the  score  that  they  look  too  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  if  one  employs  a  neat 
pattern,  and  eveiy  garden  is  certainly  rendered  much  more 
interesting  by  the  use  of  them.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 
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ire-)  tarnations.  -  -  A  batch  of  these  invaluable  flowering 

plants  should  find  a  he .  in  nil  gardens,  for  they  are  at  oi  e 

(  :i  3  1,1  culture,  require  carce  anj  h<  at  and  theii  i 
symmetrical  blossoms  are  always  in  demand.  The  cuttings 
may  be  struck  at  various  times  of  flic  year,  but  1  much  prefer 
to  perform  the  work  now  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  there  is 
generally  an  abundance  of  good  cuttings  now,  and  by  striking 
i  Inis  early  in  the  year  they  quickly  become  established  and 
have  a  long  season  in  which  to  become  vigorous  and  strong. 
My  method  is  to  pull  off  the  young  vigorous  side  growths,  aid 
after  going  over  these  again  with  a  sharp-edged  knife  to  clean 
off  the  ragged  heel,  they  are  inserted  round  the  side  of  Tin. 
pots  filled  with  flaky  sandy  soil,  which  should  be  composed  of 
cipial  parts  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  sharp  sand  added, 
placing  a  further  layer  of  the  latter  on  the  top  for  dibblirm  the 
cuttings  into. 


Plunge  these  into  a  plunging  material  of  a  temperature  of 
70  deg.,  whilst  the  atmospheric  temperature  should  be  about 
60  or  6o  deg. 

As  soon  as  rooted  pot  off  singly  into  thumb  pots  and  place 
on  a  light  shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  may  be  well 
aired.  Here  they  may  well  remain  until  April,  when  "they  will 
be  ready  for  another  shift  onwards. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to  cut 
down  the  old  stock  plants  of  these  and  insert  what  cuttings 
will  be  required  for  flowering  next  autumn  or  winter.  'The 
cuttings  usually  emit  roots  quickly  by  standing  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  inserted  upon  a  shelf  or  side  stage  in  a  vinerv 
that  is  now  being  gently  started.  These  cuttings  should  not 
have  the  water  from  the  syringe  played  upon  them  or  they 
will  damp  off.  It  may  here  be  said  that  no  matter  whether 
the  single  forms  or  the  double  are  grown,  precisely  the  same 
mode  of  propagation  answers.  It  is  good  practice  to  first  cut 
down  the  whole  of  the  plants,  tying  each  variety  by  itself 
together  with  one  label. 

In  cases  where  the  stock  is  short  of  any*'  variety  the  old  stools 
may  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few  more*  weeks  and  re¬ 
started  into  growth  then.  Insert  the  cuttings  five  in  a  60- 
sized  pot,  and  carefully  label  each  legibly. 

The  compost  should  be  light  and  consist  of  three  parts  flaky 
leaf-soil  to  one  part  loam,  adding  plenty  of  road  grit  or  any 
sharp  sand.  If  the  cuttings  -receive  a  good  watering  in  with 
tepid  watei  at  the  time  of  insertion  they  will  require  no  more 
foi  some  time.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  diyness  than 
to  get  them  too  wet  until  well  rooted.  When  well  supplied 
with  roots  they  will  be  potted  off  singly  into  60’s  and  grown 
on  quietly  on  shelves. 

The  Forcing  Pit. — Continue  to  get  in  relays  of  the  various 
bulbs  and  other  plants  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  now 
in  flower  in  the  conservatory.  The  aim  should  be  to  maintain 
an  unbroken  supply  of  blossom  as  far  as  is  possible  from  this 
time  onwards.  Take  care  to  dispel  all  damp  each  day  by 
opening  the  top  ventilator  and  turning  on  some  fire-heat  during 
the  time,  but  avoid  having  the  heat  running  through  the  struc¬ 
ture  when  closed  unless  the  weather  be  severe.  Should  the 
plunging  material  have  become  cold  and  wet  a  great  part  of  it 
should  be  thrown  out  and  replaced  with  new  stable  litter  and 
tree  leaves,  and  the  whole  incorporated  well  together. 

Those  having  established  plants  of  Olivias  can  place  them  in 
the  forcing  pit ;  they  are  amenable  to  gentle  forcing.  My 
experience  is  that  the  flowers  are  much  improved  by  being 
brought  along  in  a  genial  warmth,  for  the  spikes  are  thrown 
up  bolder  than  when  kept  in  a  cold  greenhouse  throughout. 
The  plants  will  be  much  benefited  by  having  the  foliage  well 
sponged  at  this  time. 


Seed  Sowing  —  Such  hard-cased  seeds  as  Asparagus  in 
variety,  Myrsiphyllum  and  Sweet  Peas  for  early  flowering 
should  now  be  sown  and  plunged  in  propagating  bed  until  ger¬ 
mination  takes  place  and  then  brought  up  to  the  light.  The 
Sweet  Peas  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  near  the  roof 
glass  and  remain  there.  K.  M. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripediums.  — The  late  autumn  and  winter-flowering  Cy- 
pripediums  that  have  passed  out  of  flower  should  be  examined 
for  any  repotting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary.  I 
have  previously  drawn  attention  in  this  column  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  leaving  large  specimens  of  C.  insigne,  etc.,  un¬ 
disturbed  as  long  as  possible,  and  in  repotting,  where  the  ne¬ 
cessity  arises,  to  use  the  potting  compost  in  coarser  or  more 
lasting  state  than  that  which  is  required  when  dealing  with 
smaller  plants.  I  would  again  urge  upon  my  readers  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  this  particular  item. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  unreasonable  sizes  of  pots 
altogether  out  of  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  plants  should 
be  employed,  but.  reasonable  room  to  permit  of  the  increasing 
growth  of  the  plants  should  Ire  given.  If  may  occur  that 
there  be  ample  foliage,  vet  but  little  root.  In  such  a.  case,  too 
much  room  and  too  great  amount  of  compost  about  the  few 
roots  attached  to  the  plant  would  more  than  probably  prove 
fatal  to  its  culture.  It  is  when  we  realise  that  Orchids 
are,  after  all,  plants,  and  they  are  treated  as  such,  that 
their  cultivation  becomes  assured.  Therefore,  if  large  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cypripediums  are  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
other  plants,  and  they  are  treated  with  the  same  considera¬ 
tion,  many  cultural  difficulties  will  be  overcome  and  the 
plants  will  not  fail  to  afford  satisfactory  results. 

The  Potting  Compost  should  consist  of  one-third  good  fibrous 
peat,  one-third  turfy  loam,  and  the  remaining  compost 
of  leafy  soil,  chopped  sphagnum,  broken  crocks,  and  sand 
this  may  be  used  for  the  whole  of  the  plain-leaved  section  of 
Cypripediums.  In  the  tessellated-leaved  section  little  or  no 
loam  should  be  used,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  other  large  towns,  and  in  smoky  manufacturing 
districts.  The  drainage  should  be  clean  and  filled  to  one-third 
the  depth  of  the  pot.  I  would  not  recommend  bracken  roots 
for  large  specimen  plants,  as  the  possibility  is  that  they  may 
become  decayed  before  the  plants  may  again  require  repotting. 

In  repotting,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  turn  large 
specimen  plants  out  of  their  pots,  owing  to  the  matted  state 
of  the  roots  and  their  having  become  adherent  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  It  is  a  custom  with  some  growers  to  permit  the 
compost  to  become  very  dry  before  the  plants  are  repotted. 
I  have  never  found  any  advantage  from  this  system,  but  find 
a  much  greater  difficulty  of  detaching  the  roots  than  where 
plants  are  watered  a  day  or  so  previously  to  repotting.  When 
turned  out,  all  dead  and  decayed  matter  should  be  removed 
from  the  base  of  the  growths  and  about  the  roots.  If  the 
plants  have  become  hollow  in  tire  centre  from  the  younger 
growths  making  for  the  outer  edges'  of  the  pots,  this  is  best 
remedied  by  carefully  cutting  the  rhizome  asunder  and  break¬ 
ing  the  plants  up  into  suitable  sizes  to  work  conveniently 
back  into  a  specimen,  not  spreading  singly  over  a  large  area, 
but  keeping  together  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  centre. 
Plants  that  have  grown  weakly  should  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  as  large  specimens  ;  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  divide 
such  plants  and  to  pot  in  small  plants  for  a  year  or  two  until 
they  regain  their  vigour.  They  may  then  be  placed  together 
again  if  desired. 

Divisions  of  Growth.  —It  is  only  a  short  time  since  the 
lovely  C.  insigne  Sanderae  was  first  introduced,  and  only  a 
moderate-sized  plant  when  first  imported.  To-day  we  not  only 
find  it  plentifully  distributed  in  the  gardens  of  England  and 
the  Continent,  but  there  are  numerous  specimens  sufficiently 
large  to  have  carried  at  least  a  dozen  flowers  this  season. 
This  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  desirability  -of  division  of 
the  rhizome  between  back  growths  either  when  repotting  or 
in  the  specimens  which  do  not  require  repotting.  Old  growths 
that  have  flowered  and  produced  the  following  season’s  growth 
will  have  performed  their  function,  unless  something  unfore¬ 
seen  happens,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  it  to  emit  another 
growth  from  the  dormant  eyes  at  the  base  to  perpetuate  the 
whole  life  of  the  plant.  It.  is  self-supporting  while  it  retains 
living  roots,  but  when  these  die  it  draws'  its  sustenance  from 
the  leading  growths,  and  proves  detrimental  to  the  advance 


of  the  new  growths.  If  the  rhizomes  between  the  back  growths 
are  severed,  they  will  generally  produce  more  growth,  and  a 
specimen  is  thus  obtainable  in  a  short  time. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Rock  Garden. 

The  Androsaces. 

The  species  of  Androsace  are  nearly  all  of  dwarf  habit,  some 
of  them,  especially  those  from  the  European  Alps,  forming 
dwarf  patches  of  foliage  closely  hugging  the  ground  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wealth  of  very  neat  and  attractive  flowers.  The  latter 
are.  never  of  large  size,  but  their  numbers  and  pleasing  colours 
render  them  objects  of  admiration  nor  soon'  forgotten  when 
once  seen  in  good  form.  For  Ihese  reasons  they  are  peculiarly 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  rock  garden. 

Many  of  them  prove  somewhat  difficult  to  maintain  in  health 
during  summer,  especially  in  the  drier  and  more  southern 
counties,  but  further  north  and  inland,  where  the  rainfall  is 
heavier  and  the  temperature  less  high,  the  conditions  are  more 
akin  to  those  which  prevail  in  their  mountain  homes,  and  the 
trouble  in  supplying  their  peculiar  requirements  perceptibly 
less.  In  the  Alps  the  frost  and  snow  keep  the  plants  at  rest 
and  also  relatively  diy  at  the  roots,  while  the  atmosphere  is 
cooler  in  summer  owing  to  elevation  and  the  moisture  or  even 
cloudy  vapour  that  frequently  envelops  the  mountains  and 
enables  the  plants  to  make  and  mature  their  growth  after  the 
flowering  period  is  over.  Under  cultivation  it  would  greatly 
assist  the  plants  if  fresh  soil  mixed  with  chips  of  granite  or 
freestone  were  applied  as  a  top-dressing  early  in  summer  and 
again  in  autumn.  Those  which  have  a  tendency  to  raise  their 
stems  above  the  soil  are  much  benefited  by  top-dressings  which 
encourage  the  production  of  fresh  roots  close  up  to  the  crowns 
of  leaves,  renewing,  as  it  were,  the  lease  of  life.  Watering  and 
other  causes  serve  to  wash  the  soil  gradually  down  or  away 
from  the  plants  in  exposed  positions,  and  this  is  another  reason 
for  supplying  fresh  material  to  plants  that  under  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  would  tend  to  deteriorate  without  it,  A  few  young 
plants  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  and  kept  in  cold  frames 
are  always  a  great  advantage  where  choice  and  valuable  plants 
are  at  stake.  To  lovers  of  alpine  plants,  however,  any  trouble 
or  care  expended  on  these  mountain  gems  is  well  repaid.  -The 
undermentioned  are  a  few  of  the  best  known  and  handsome 
species. 

A.  carnea. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  most  easy  to  grow,  and  since  it  is 
a  native  of  the  Alps  it  must  be  akin  to  our  own  vegetation, 
and  only  because  it  is  an  alpine  and  dislikes  our  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  summer  does  it  occasion  any  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  cultivation.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  fairly  accessible  in  its 
native  habitats  it  comes  to  our  shores  a,s  frequently  as  any 
other.  It  has  a  similar  habit  of  growth  to  Saxifraga  bur- 
seriana,  but  without  the  densely  tufted  leaves  of  that  plant. 
The  green  leaves  are  not  woolly,  and  therefore  do  not  hold  the 
moisture  like  many  of  the  Himalayan  species,  and  consequently 
are  not  so  liable  to  succumb  through  damping  in  winter.  The 
small  flowers  are  pink  with  a  yellow  eye,  resembling  a  Bird's- 
eye  Primrose  in  miniature.  When  planting,  a  cool  situation 
should  be  selected  for  it,  so  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  the 
dry  burning  heat  of  the  summer  sun  at  low  elevations.  If 
shaded  by  a  piece  of  rock  from  the  sun,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
early  morning,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  feel  at  home  than  where 
the  soil  remains  hot  all  day,  drying  up  the  life-giving  moisture. 

The  variety  A.  c.  eximia.  is  a  finer  thing,  and  more  amenable 
to  the  cultivator’s  art  than  the  type,  being  of  stronger  growth 
with  larger  pips.  Like  the  parent,  it  rejoices  in  plenty  of  light, 
though  not  direct  sunshine,  and  the  rocks  must  not  shelter 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  off  the  rain  in  spring  or  summer. 

A.  Laggeri. 

The  close  habit  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of  A.  carnea,  the 
leaves  being  green,  sharply  pointed  and  aggregated  in  close 
tufts.  The  flowers  are  of  a  warm,  rosy  pink,  and  produced  in 
umbels  of  moderate  size,  just  rising  above  the  foliage.  It  is 
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a  native  of  Transylvania,  and  in  tin’s  country  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  flower  in  spring.  Similar  treatment  should  he  given 
it  as  in  the  case  of  A.  carnea.  When  seeds  are  matured  the 
f'ult  ivator  should  take  this  means  of  rearing  it.  Reserve 
plants  are  always  valuable,-  and  a  careful  plantsman  can 
manage  it  in  pots  when  for  some  reason  or  other  it  might  fail 
on  the  rockery.  Pot  plants  can  always  be  moved  so  as  to 
avoid  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  in  summer.  Plants  can  thus 
be  reared  in  cold  frames  to  make  good  any  loss  that  may  occur 
in  the  collection.  Cuttings  also  may  be  easily  rooted  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  north  during 
summer,  and  shaded  till  roots  are  formed. 


A.  brigantiaca. 

Peep  green  leaves  and  white  flowers  are  characteristic  of  this 
pii  1 1  y  low  growing  species,  which  enjoys  a  fairly  wide  diatribe 
tion  on  Continental  Europe.  It  should  he  planted  where  the 
mots  can  penetrate  pretty  deeply  between  stones,  which  assist 
in  keeping  the  roots  cool  in  summer  and  di-y  in  winter  by  per¬ 
fect  drainage.  There  is  no  question  about  the  hardiness  of 
these  European  species,  but  the  open  and  moist  character  of 
our  winter  is  different  from  the  cool  and  dry  conditions  which 
keep  these  plants  at  rest  in  winter. 

A.  villosa. 

As  the  name  would  imply,  the  foliage  of  this  species  is  of  a 
woolly  nature,  recalling  the  general  appearance  of  Cerastium 
alpinum  vdlosum,  though  the  individual  leaves  are  smaller  and 
different  in  shape.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  white,  though 
liable  to  variation  in  this  respect,  like  many  other  subjects  of 
geological  antiquity  which  are  found  over  a  large  area  of  the 
globe.  It  has  been  collected  in  various  places  extending  be¬ 
tween  South-Western  Europe  and  the  Himalayas.  The  flowers 
vary  from  white  to  pink,  while  the  plants  also  differ  in  vigour 
in  different  regions.  Cultivation  is  as  easy  as  any  of  the  above, 
provided  some  little  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  foliage  against 
snow  and  rain  in  winter.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  fixing 
a  pane  of  glass  over  it  by  means  of  pegs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  a  free  play  of  air  at  the  sides.  The  covering  may  simply 
remain  till  growth  recommences  in  spring. 

A.  v.  Chamaejasme  has  been  applied  to  a  strong  growing 
variety,  also  dignified  with  the  name  of  Rock  Jasmine.  The 
flowers  vary  in  the  intensity  of  colour  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  typical  plant  to  which  it  is  subservient.  Although  it  likes 
to  be  kept  dry  overhead  in  winter,  it  delights  in  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture  in  summer  like  other  mountain  plants. 
Where  the  rock  garden  is  of  any  extent,  this  watering  should 
be  done  with  the  hose  attached  to  a  stand-pipe  from  which  a 
plentiful  supply  can  be  obtained,  otherwise  the  watering  would 
have  to  be  confined  to  those  subjects  which  specially  require  it. 

A.  helvetica. 

In  this  instance  the  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the 
rosettes  of  leaves  like  its  not  very  distant  relation  Primula 
minima.  The  size  of  the  bloom  compensates  for  the  lack  of 
numbers,  though  the  density  of  the  cushion  of  leaves  brings  the 
flowers  close  together,  so  that  a  patch  in  spring  is  really  hand¬ 
some.  The  small  leaves  are  very  hairy,  so  that  the  whole  mass 
resembles  a  cushion  of  moss  set  over  with  white  flowers.  A 
shady,  cool  situation  should  be  selected  for  it  between  stones 
of  a  porous  character  likely  to  retain  the  moisture.  In  some 
districts  an  oolitic  and  porous  kind  of  limestone  is  readily 
obtainable,  and  if  employed  in  building  a  portion  of  the  rock 
garden  would  form  a  cool  medium  in  the  crevices  of  which 
plants  of  this  and  a  similar  character  might  be  grown  success¬ 
fully.  The  roots  would  also  be  well  drained  in  winter.  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  introductions,  being  in  cultivation  in 
1 775. 


A.  alpina. 

The  leaves  of  the  alpine  Androsace  are  also  produced  in 
small  rosettes,  producing  in  the  aggregate  a  close  cushion,  one 
flower  from  each  in  early  summer.  The  flowers  are  rose-' 
coloured  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  make  their  appearance  in  .Tune. 
The  species  was  introduced  in  the  same  year  as  A.  helvetica, 
hut  is  rather  difficult  to  cultivate  successfully,  and  has 
doubtless  been  re-introduced  several  times  from  its  native 
habitats.  A  peaty  soil  selves  to  keep  it  cool,  while  that  of  a 


loamy  character  would  lie  likely  to  get  hot  and  hiked,  which 
would  mean  ruin  to  the  plant.  Shade  from  the  sun  after  ten 
in  the  morning  would  also  be  of  material  advantage  to  it. 

A.  glacialis. 

bike  the  last,  this  conies  from  high  elevations,  hut  provid'-d 
the  plant  is  kept  cool  in  southern  latitudes  it  may  be  "town 
in  full  exposure,  as  light  is  the  life  of  it.  The  white  or  rosy 
flowers  appear  early  in  spring,  like  many  others  from  similar 
elevations  which  prepare  for  flowering  during  the  previous 
season.  Freestone  grit  may  be  freely  used  in  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  grown,  and  stones  of  that  character  or  of  a  schistose  nature 
will  afford  conditions  that  will  enable  it  to  pass  through  the 
heat  of  summer.  Some  books  regard  this  as  being  identical 
with  A.  alpina,  but  though  a  certain  similarity  prevails  in  out¬ 
ward  fonn,  their  likings  are  different. 

A.  lanuginosa. 

Several  of  the  Himalayan  species  are  markedly  different  in 
habit  from  their  European  relatives,  but  this  applies  to  habit, 
stems  and  foliage  more  than  to  the  flowers.  Planted  out  in  a 
sunny  spot  on  the  rockery,  this  makes  a  liberal  growth  during 
the  summer,  the  slender  stems  elongating  and  falling  over  the 
ledges  more  after  the  manner  of  a  lowland  plant.  The  silvery 
leaves,  being  covered  with  silky  hairs,  resemble  those  of  a 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed  (Cerastium)  more  than  any  of  the  above 
species.  Neither  is  it  so  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  of  an  open  or  friable  nature  and  well  drained,  espe¬ 
cially  in  winter.  The  silky  leaves  dislike  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  where  the  atmosphere  is  filthy  in  winter  owing  to  the 
presence  of  soot,  which  collects  upon  and  is  retained  by  the 
leaves.  In  such  districts  it  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
protection  of  a  pane  of  glass  in  winter,  as  recommended  for 
A.  villosa.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Himalayas  in  1 842,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate  provided  the 
above  precautions  are  taken  in  districts  where  the  conditions 
necessitate  the  same.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cut¬ 
tings  taken  from  the  short  side  shoots  ;  and  if  this  is  done  early 
in  July  the  tops  of  the  rooted  cuttings  may  also  be  taken  off 
and  rooted  as  soon  as  long  enough  to  be  removed  without  de¬ 
priving  the  first  one  too  much  of  foliage.  Provided  this  addi¬ 
tional  batch  is  not  required,  the  rooted  cuttings  should  be 
potted  off  singly  to  encourage  branching,  and  a  fine  lot  of 
plants  will  be  in  readiness  for  planting  out-  in  spring. 

The  variety  named  A.  1.  Leichtlinii  has  rather  darker  flowers 
with  a  yellow  eye  that  changes  to  red.  The  blooms  are  also 
said  to  be  larger,  but  it  seems  largely  a  matter  of  cultivation. 

A.  sarmentosa. 

The  special  feature  of  this  Himalayan  species  is  the 
numerous  runners  that  each  crown  produces  when  planted  out 
on  the  rockery  in  rich,  friable,  and  well-drained  soil.  Each 
crown  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  rosette  of  spathulate,  hairy, 
or  shaggy  leaves  lying  close  to  the  ground.  The  runners  give 
rise  to  other  rosettes  that  soon  stud  the  ground  all  round  the 
mother  plant,  forming  a  large  patch  in  a  single  season.  Small 
pieces  of  sandstone  laid  round  the  mother  plant  and  between 
the  rosettes  of  the  offspring  will  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
cool.  Some  protection  must  also  be  given  the  silky  leaves  in 
winter  to  protect  them  from  filth  and  moisture.  A  pane  of 
glass  will  answer  the  purpose,  for  though  a  projecting  ledge 
of  rock  is  often  recommended,  this  lias  the  effect  of  throwing 
off  the  rain  in  summer  which  is  beneficial  to  the  foliage  and 
plant  alike.  The  flowers  are  rosy-purple  and  produced  in 
umbels  of  fifteen  to  twenty  on  short  scapes  from  the  rosettes. 
The  offsets  may  be  separated  as  soon  as  rooted  to  form  other 
colonies,  or  allowed  to  form  a  broad  patch  so  long  as  there  is 
room. 

A  beautiful  plant  that  made  its  appearance  quite  recently  in 
cultivation,  and  named  A.  Chumbyi,  is  now  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  A.  sarmentosa  and  villosa,  having  runners  like 
the  first  named,  proceeding  from  the  rosettes  of  leaves,  and 
richer  purple  flowers  with  a  dark  red  eye. 

A.  foliosa.  . 

The  rosy-red  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  in  succes¬ 
sion  from  May  to  September,  in  large  umbels,  on  plants  similar 
in  habit  to  A.  lanuginosa,  but  of  greater  vigour.  It  may  be 
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grown  under  similar  conditions  and  propagated  freely  from 
cuttings  like  that  easily  accommodated  plant.  The  soil  may 
be  enriched  with  leaf-soil  and  encouragement  given  to  growth 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season, 
and  similar  protection  in  winter  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  A 
few  cuttings  every  summer  will,  however,  always  provide  a 
stock  to  be  wintered  in  cold  frames,  and  upon  which  the  cul¬ 
tivator  may  always  fall  back  to  make  good  any  losses  he  may 
sustain  in  winter. 

A.  lactiflora. 

The  above  is  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  ot  A. 
coronopifolia,  a  biennial  species  from  Siberia,  easy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  readily  renewed  from  year  to  year  by  means  of  seeds 
freely  produced  and  ripened.  In  friable  soil  upon  the  rockery 
this  usually  maintains  its  position  by  means  of  self-sown  seed- 
iiim's,  and  is  as  easily  grown  in  small  pots  by  those  who  prefer 
to  treat  it  in  that  way.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  single 
rosette,  closely  hugging  the  ground,  bright  green,  and  more  or 
less  deeply  cut,  as.  the  name  is  intended  to  imply,  the  habit 
beino-  like  that  of  a  Coronopus,  but  taller.  The  flower-stems 
range  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  terminating  in  an  umbel  of 
white  flowers  recalling  those  of  Samolus  \  alerandi,  anothei 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  larger  and  more  effective.  Some  prefer  to  sow  tire  seeds 
in  pots  or  pans,  pricking,  them  off  singly  in  small  pots  and 
planting  them  out  in  spring.  This,  moreover,  is  all  the  trouble 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  species. 

Douglasia  vitaliana. 

The  above  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1 787,  and  is  placed  here  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Androsace  vitaliana. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and  produced  singly  from 
the  close  tufts  of  leaves,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  have  a 
handsome  appearance  in  early  spring,  being  more  like  a  Draba 
than  the  average  run  of  the  Androsaees.  It  may  be  cultivated 
under  similar  conditions  accorded  the  Androsaees  from  the 
v . a  Alchemilla. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Rubus  ulmifolius  flore  pleno. 

To  the  Editor  of.  The  Gardening  World. 

Si1% _ I  was  veiy  much  interested  to  read  the  excellent  note 

by  “  Heather  Bell  ”  on  the  above  plant  in  your  issue  for 
January  7th,  page  11,  and  well  knowing  its  value,  I  can  fully 
endorse  his  remarks.  Among  the  different  forms  of  the  Rubus 
family  there  are  many  valuable  for  the  beauty  of  their  ilowers, 
but  "this,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  all,  and  when  well  cul¬ 
tivated  is  one  of  the  most  showy  plants  we.  have.  We  obtained 
a  stock  of  this  variety  several  years  ago  and  formed  a  large 
bed  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  in  flower  it  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all.  That  it  is  still  remarkably  scarce  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  1  think  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  propagating  it.  The  extremities  of  the  young 
shoots  readily  take  root  when  they  reach  the  ground,  and  it 
would  seem  that  by  carefully  lifting  and  potting  in  a  suitable 
compost  they  would  continue  to  grow  ;  but,  after  treating 
scores  of  them  in  this  way  with  every  care,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  results  are  most  disappointing,  for  not  more  than  one 
in  fifty  lived. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  when  this  plant  was  first 
brought  before  the  public,  but  have  been  unable  to  yet ;  per- 
haps'the  Editor  may  be  able  to  kindly  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

I  do  not  see  Rubus  ulmifolius  or  the  varieties  given  inNichol- 
son’s  Dictionary,  but  Johnson  s  gives  R.  ulmifolius  as  intro¬ 
duced  from  Spain  in  1823,  so  in  all  probability  the  variety 
under  notice  is  a  garden  form.  The  correct  name  is  R.  ulmi- 
folius  flore  roseo  pleno. 

We  find  this  plant  succeed  well  in  a  thoroughly  worked, 
heavy  clay,  and  ample  room  is  necessary  for  the  strong  shoots 
to  develop,  these  reaching  a  length  of  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  a  season, 


and  the  stems  which  have  flowered  during  the  past  season 
should  be  cut  out  in  autumn  or  spring. 

1  might  add  that  a  plant  under  the  name  of  R.  frutieosus 
flore  roseo  pleno  is  given  in  Johnson’s,  but  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  the  plant  under  notice  incorrectly  named,  as 
one  sometimes  sees  it  in  gardens  under  the  misnomer  of  R, 
frutieosus,  and  as  such  it  was  sent  here. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

[It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  for  certain  when  this  Bramble 
originated,  but  it  was  listed  in  the  Bollwyller  Tree  Catalogue 
at  least  as  far  back  as  1844,  under  the  name  of  Rubus  fruti- 
cosus  flore  roseo  pleno.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  what  plant 
Linnaeus  meant  when  he  described  a  Bramble  under  the  name 
of  II.  frutieosus,  as  he  had  two  different  forms  on  one  of  his 
herbarium  sheets  of  dried  specimens,  including  the  single  wild 
form  of  the  Bramble  under  notice.  No  doubt  he  considered 
most  of  the  common  forms  of  Brambles  as  mere  varieties  of  one 
species,  and  his  description  was  therefore  too  wide  to  apply  to 
any  one  now  regarded  as  specifically  distinct. 

The  old  name  could  not  Vie  retained  for  any  of  the  forms,  so 
that  the  correct  name  for  the  wild  form  of  the  Bramble  in 
question  is  R.  ulmifolius,  Schott.  It  was  open,  therefore,  to 
give  the  double  variety  a  new  name  as  well — namely,  R,  u.  flore 
pleno.  To  add  the  word  roseo  is  superfluous,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  single  wild  form  has  rose  or  pink  flowers  of 
greater  or  less  intensity.  It  is  the  commonest  of  the  wild 
Brambles  on  all  our  heaths  and  commons  and  in  hedges.  The 
only  change  that  lias  taken  place  is  in  the  doubling  of  the 
flowers.  C.  Koch  named  it  R.  bellidiflorus — that,  is,  the  Daisy- 
flowered  Bramble — which  is  very  appropriate,  but  the  giving  of 
a  specific  name  to  a  mere  double  variety  was  improper,  there¬ 
fore  R.  ulmifolius  flore  pleno  is  the  correct  name. 

Loudon  in  1844  had  not  seen  this  double  Bramble  in  British 
gardens,  though  he  included  it  in  his  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britanicum,  merely  quoting  the  source  from  which  he  learned 
of  Its  existence.  We  can  remember  seeing  it  in  one  of  the 
Dundee  parks  as  long  ago  as  1887  in  the  form  of  a  large  bush, 
but  we  had  been  familiar  with  it  previously  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  has 
been  in  the  country  for  many  years,  and  though  a  British 
Bramble,  the  double  form  evidently  originated  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

We  appreciate  all  that  has  been  said  of  its  beauty,  ancl  feel 
greatly  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  planted  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  every  private  establishment.  The  larger  it  grows 
the  finer  it  looks,  as  it  is  always  very  floriferous  if  allowed  to 
attain  its  natural  dimensions.  We  have  seen  a  mass  of  it  10  ft. 
high  and  14  ft.  or  more  in  width. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Thatcher  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  increase  by  this  natural  method  of  propagation 
amongst  Brambles.  Probably  he  would  have  more  success  if 
he  would  allow  the  layers  another  year  to  form  a  strong  root- 
stock  before  severing  the  layers  from  the  mother  plant, — Ed.] 


Phaedranassa  Carmiloi. 

The  above  plant  is  a  member  of  the  Daffodil  family,  but  does 
not  in  any  way  resemble  the  familiar  flowers  of  any  type  of 
Daffodil.  It  is  indeed  distantly  connected  and  would  come 
more  nearly  in  contact  with  Urceolina  pendula,  and,  like  that, 
pushes  up  its  flower-scapes  in  advance  of  the  foliage.  To  some 
extent,  this  may  be  a  drawback  to  its  cultivation,  but  that 
defect  can  easily  be  hidden  by  standing  dwarfer  plants  in  front 
of  it.  The  flower-scapes  reach  a  height  of  2  ft,  and  carry  an 
umbel  of  eight  to  eighteen  drooping  flowers.  These  are  tubular 
and  scarlet,  with  glaucous  green  but  short  segments,  edged  with 
yellow.  The  contrast  between  scarlet  and  the  dark  glaucous 
green  to  be  seen  in  the  members  of  this  genus  is  a  very  marked 
contrast  between  it  and  most  other  members  of  the  same  order. 
It  is  now  flowering  in  the  T-range  at  Kew.  The  plant  is  by  no 
means  new,  having  been  first  introduced  in  1867  from  Costa. 
Rica,  but  like  many  other  species  requiring  stove  heat,  it  often 
gets  neglected. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Agave  dasyiirioides. 

A  well-grown  specimen  of  the  above  plant  is  now  flowering 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park, 
where  it  is  planted  out  in  the  conservatory  on  some  rock  work. 
Our  illustration  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  habit  of 
the  plant,  which  has  not  been  twisted  into  the  form  as  seen, 
but  is  merely  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant. 

The  leaves  vary  from  sixty  to  100,  arranged  in  a  close  rosette 
or  tuft.  They  are  much  narrower  and  altogether  different  in 
appearance  from  those  of  the  better-known  American  Agave. 
They  are  linear  or  somewhat  sword-shaped,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  long, 
and  gradually  narrowed  from  the  middle  to  a  short  hard  point. 
They  are  devoid  of  the  big  spines  so  characteristic  of  its 
American  congener,  being  merely  finely  toothed  on  the  margins 
and  stiffly  leathery,  though  sufficiently  pliable  to  re¬ 
curve  gracefully,  recalling  some  species  of  Yucca  rather 
than  the  more  familiar  Century  Plant. 

The  flowers  are  very  numerous  and  sit  directly  upon 
the  flower-stalk,  forming  a  spike  about  1-J-  ft.  to  2J,  ft. 
long.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  sufficiently  rich  in  this 
hue  to  be  ornamental.  The  flower-scape  bends  over 
above  the  middle  quite  in  a  natural  fashion,  so  that  the 
flowers  hang  downwards,  this  being  characteristic  of 
the  plant.  Each  individual  flower  is  about  1 1,  in.  in 
length.  The  plant  which  we  represent  would  be  about 
5  ft.  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  flower-spike.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1846.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen 
the  Century  riant  in  bloom  will  remember  that  the 
blossoms  are  arranged  in  candelabra  fashion,  so  that  the 
species  here  described  is  very  distinct  in  its  way. 

Cypripedium  Nogi. 

The  Cypripedium  which  we  represent  on  this  occasion 
was  raised  from  C.  Sallieri  x  insigne  Sanderae.  The 
leaves  are  strap-shaped,  deep  green  above,  paler  be¬ 
neath,  and  have  no  markings  of  any  kind,  except  on  the 
very  base  outside  of  the  sheath,  where  they  are  spotted 
with  purple.  The  flower  itself  measured  4  in.  from  the 
tip  of  the  dorsal  sepal  to  the  end  of  the  lip.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  flower,  being 
greenish-yellow  all  over  the  central  portion,  spotted 
with  a  dark  shade  of  purple-brown.  The-  markings  are 
of  small  size,  except  alongside  the  midrib,  where  they 
form  larger  spots  or  blotches  more  or  less  united  and 
forming  a  continuous  band  of  colour  along  the  midrib. 

The  very  broad  margin  is  pure  white,  and  the  whole 
segment  of  great  texture.  The  petals  are  spatliulate, 
light  shining  brown,  with  dark  brown  midrib  and  finely 
speckled  with  brown  at  the  base.  The  apex  is,  however, 
pure  white,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  hybrid.  The  lip  is  more  or  less  shaded 
with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  especially  on  the  front. 

The  staminode  is  clear  bright  yellow.  The  whole  flower 
is  of  polished  and  shining  appearance. 

Owing  to  the  drooping  habit  of  the  petals,  the  flower  does 
not  give  a  full  impression  of  its  exact  size.  Each  petal 
measures  21  in.  long,  sometimes  more.  The  bloom  from  which 
our  illustration  was  taken  was  given  us  by  Messrs.  James 
Cypher  and  Sons,  Queen’s  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  who 
grow  Orchids  extensively,  but  give  special  attention  to  Cypripe- 
diums,  Dendrobiuins,  Odontoglossoms,  and  Cattleyas.  The 
variety  is  named  in  compliment  to  the  victor  at  Port  Arthur. 
The  nearest  relation  to  this  is  C.  Troilus,  from  a  similar 
parentage. 

Onerous  coccinea  splendens. 

Most  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  more  common  form 
of  the  British  Oak  at  least,  hut  relatively  few  have  trees  of  the 
Scarlet  Oak  in  their  collection.  While  the  trees  are  in  their 
Usual  summer  green  leafage  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  Oaks 
rather  closely  to  see  the  diffei'ences  amongst  them.  The  leaves 
of  the  Scarlet.  Oak  to  some  extent  resemble  several  of  the 
American  species,  but  they  are  widely  different  from  those  of 


this  country.  Gardeners  and  employers  who  are  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  autumn  tiids  to  be  seen  amongst  the  dilb  i  -  • 
species  of  tree  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  i  h 
hue  assumed  by  the  foliage  of  the  Scarlet  Oak. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  which  we  represent  were  gathered 
from  a  varity  named  Q.  c.  splendens  in  the  collection  of  M< 

J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Thi- 
represents  a  very  choice  variety  selected  from  amongst  seed¬ 
lings,  and  characterised  by  having  a  much  richer  colour  tl.  n 
those  of  an  average  Scarlet  Oak.  In  October  they  were  of  a 
deej)  shining  red,  while  some  of  the  older  ones  had  a  distinct 
bronzy-metallic-purple  hue,  more  or  less  evident  on  the  up[  er 
surface,  while  the  lower  surface  was  altogether  brighter. 

We  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  form 
represented  by  these  leaves.  They  are  more  or  less  deeply 
lobed,  and  those  lobes  again  are  distinctly  toothed,  each  lobe 


Auave  dasylieioides  :  Floweks  yellowy 

and  tooth  ending  in  a  point  almost  as  fine  as  a  hair.  The 
largest  leaf  shown  was  7  in.  long  and  over  5  in.  at  the  widest 
part.  By  comparison  with  our  own  species  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  leaves  of  this  are  larger,  more  deeply  lobed,  with  much 
sharper  divisions,  thereby  rendering  the  tree  quite  handsome, 
■whether  in  its  summer  or  autumn  garb. 

In  its  native  country  the  tree  reaches  a  height  of  50  ft.,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  reach  that  height  in 
this  countiy.  Even  though  only  half  that  height  it  has  a 
glorious  appearance  in  the  landscape  during  the  latter  half  of 
October  and  until  the  leaves  drop.  The  species  was  originally 
introduced  from  America  in  1691. 


Hajiamelis. — The  species  of  Hamainelis  are  now  fast  coming 
into  bloom  in  the  south,  H.  japoniea  Zuccariniana  and  H.  mollis 
leading  the  vray.  The  latter  is  the  most  recent  introduction, 
and  very  bright. 
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The  Common  Polypody. 

(Polypodium  vulgare.) 

Few  residents  in  the  country  who  have  any  eye  at  all  for 
wayside  plants  are  unfamiliar  with  this  pretty  Fern,  the  ever¬ 
green  fronds  of  which  may  be  seen  crowning  the  tops  of  old 
walls  or  peeping  from  their  crevices,  or  in  a  more  robust  form 
hanging  out  from  the  hedge  bottoms  or  nestling  in  the  forks  of 
ancient  trees.  It  revels  indeed  in  deposits  of  old  leaf-mould  or 
decayed  wood,  and  even  where  we  find  it  topping  and  fringing 
walls  or  stone  dykes,  we  shall  find  its  travelling  roots  bedded 
in  the  old  deposits  of  such  material,  which  probably  many 
decades  have  accumulated  from  the  trees  around  and  the 
annual  crop  of  fronds  themselves.  Although  common  enough, 
lining  the  hedgebanks  and  roadside  dykes  for  miles  at  a  stretch 
in  our  western  and  moister  counties,  it  is,  so*  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  a  unique  member  of  the  evergreen  section 
of  the  great  family  of  Polypodies  existing  in  the  world.  The 
other  Polypodies  native,  such  as  the  Oak  Fern  (P.  Dryopteris), 
the  Beech  Fern  (P.  Phegopteris),  and  the  Limestone  Polypody 
(P.  calcareum),  are  utterly  different  in  make  and  quite  de¬ 
ciduous  ;  they  grow  in  moister  and  more  sheltered  habitats, 
and  are  indeed  only  associated  with  P.  vulgare  on  account  of 
their  bearing  their  spores  in  rounded,  naked  heaps  on  the 
backs  of  the  fronds,  the  particular  character  which  fixes  the 
genus. 

Even  in  this  feature  there  is  an  enormous  difference,  the 
three  Feins  in  question  having  small,  insignificant  dark  patches 
of  spores,  while  P.  vulgare  has  beautiful  large  bright  crange- 
coloured  ones,  forming  in  robust,  fertile  plants  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  feature  indeed.  The  spores  themselves  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  most  Ferns,  and  also  bright  yellow,  while  under 
a  good  hand-lens  each  sorus  or  spore-heap  looks  exactly  like  a 
symmetrically  piled  heap  of  Oranges,  each  Orange  being  a  pod 
full  of  egg-shaped  spores.  The  common  Polypody  is  also  one 
of  our  few  Ferns  which  is  capable  of  surviving  considerable 
drought,  thanks  to  the  very  fleshy,  creeping  rootstock  from 
which  the  fronds  arise,  a  faculty  it  has  acquired  from  growing 
so  much  in  exposed  positions. 

Like  all  other  plants,  however,  repeated  checks  of  this  sort 
reduce  size,  and  if  we  want  good  specimens  under  culture  we 
must  avoid  drought  and  at  the  same  time  remember  how  well 
drained  its  habitats  invariably  are,  and  see  that  the  soil  is 
never  soddened.  The  best  plan,  indeed,  is  to  plant  the  root¬ 
stocks  in  a  shallow  pan  on  the  surface  of  a  compost  of  leafy  or 
peaty  mould,  lightened  with  a  good  dash  of  coarse  road  or 
silver  sand  and  well  drained  beneath  ;  then  stand  this  pan  on  a 
smaller  saucer  and  keep  the  latter  always  filled  with  water,  and 
the  robustest  possible  growth  results.  The  habit  of  the  Fern 
also  fits  it  for  suspended  baskets,  in  which  case  a  good  deal  of 
moss  may  be  used  as  packing  and  the  rootstocks  packed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  fronds  may  push  through  in  all  directions. 
So  much  for  the  best  way  of  growing  the  Fem  into  a  specimen  ; 
but  we  must  here  remark  that,  personally,  we  should  never 
dream  of  devoting  this  trouble  to  the  species  as  it  appears  in 
the  hedgerows,  etc.,  where  we  leave  Nature  to  deal  with  it, 
except  where  and  when  she  endows  it  with  extra  charms  in 
the  way  of  varieties,  tasselled,  feathered,  arid  otherwise 
adorned,  which  transform  this  common  wayside  Fern  into  a 
rival  of  many  of  the  finest  exotics. 

The  Welsh  Polypody,  to  wit  P.  v.  cambricum  has  all  the 
usually  plain  side  divisions  widened  and  cut  into  long  over¬ 
lapping  segments  of  extreme  beauty,  and,  not  content  with  one 
form  of  this,  Nature  lias  presented  us  with  several,  all  distinct, 
such  as  P.  v.  Prestonii,  P.  v.  Hadwinii,  P.  v.  Burrowii,  all 
quite  barren1,  while  in  P.  v.  semilacerum,  and  especially  P.  v. 
pulcherrimum,  we  have  fertile  forms  also  finely  cut,  but  yet 
again  distinct.  Then  in  another  direction  we  have  tasselled 
ones  with  beautiful  crests  at,  all  tips— P.  v.  crista-turn,  bifido- 
multifidum,  and  P.  v.  grandiceps  Parker,  Forster  and  Fox,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  P.  v.  comubiense,  with  three  sorts  of  fronds, 
common  ones,  prettily  cut  ones,  and  extremely  finely  divided 
ones,  all  coming  in  such  an  erratic  fashion  occasionally  that 


one  and  the  same  frond  may  present  all  three  types.  One 
and  all  of  these  lend  themselves  splendidly  to  the  modes  of 
culture  suggested,  and  it  is  obviously  far  more  interesting  to 
grew  fine  specimens  of  these  lovely  varieties  than  to  devote 
equal  trouble  to  plants  found,  maybe,  in  the  nearest  hedge. 
One  of  the  main  points  of  interest,  however,  especially  to 
the  country  resident,  is  that  these  lovely  things  are  one  and 
all  of  Nature’s  own  unaided  fashioning ;  that  is,  they  were 
found  in  all  their  beauty,  growing  among  the  common  ones  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore  open  to  anyone 
who  will  patiently  hunt  to  find  varieties,  maybe  of  equal  value, 
but  in  any  case  of  great  interest,  and  thus  add  a  material  zest 
to  country  rambles  while  providing,  if  lucky,  something  for 
special  care  and  culture  at  home.  The  writer  has  over  thirty 
distinct  types  of  this  one  species  in  his  collection,  and  there¬ 
fore  writes  from  the  heart. 

Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  Y.M.H. 


Euphorbia  fulgens  at  Aldenham  House. 

It.  is  seldom  that  such  a  magnificent  batch  of  this  beautiful 
plant  (most  often  named  E.  jacquiniaeflora)  is  to  be  seen  in 
any  private  establishment  as  is  now  in  full  beauty  at  Alden- 
ham  House,  Elstree.  liaised  from  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and 
after  being  well-established,  grown  comparatively  cool  in 
frames  throughout  the  summer,  Mr.  Beckett  has  undoubtedly 
found  their  exact  requirements,  and  the  result  is  now  an 
abundance  of  strong  healthy  racemes  of  flowers,  many  of  them 
over  2  ft.  in  length  and  in  perfect  form. 

During  my  visit  as  many  as  200  plants  filled  the  back 
stage  of  a  lean-to  house.  These  were  arranged  so  that  growths 
were  naturally  towards  the  light,  and  the  plants  were  clothed 
from  the  top  right  down  to  the  pots  with  foliage,  showing  that 
the  utmost  care  had  been  exercised  in  the  watering.  The 
value  of  such  a  batch  and  of  such  a  bright  colour  at  this 
season,  where  much  indoor  decoration  is  required,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 

Mr.  Beckett  showed  a  beautiful  group  of  these  plants  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  al¬ 
though  the  day  was  very  cold  and  damp,  the  plants  were  not 
in  the  least  damaged,  showing  that  the  comparatively  cool 
culture  adopted  by  Mr.  Beckett  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
high  stove  temperature  usually  but  mistakenly  given. 

James  Gibson. 


Chimonanthus  fragrans'  var.  grandiflorus. 

During  mild  weather  in  January  a  considerable  number  of 
hardy  shrubs  may  be  found  in  flower,  for  although  they  may 
not  be  at  their  best  a  good  sprinkling  of  blossoms  is  to  be 
found.  Of  these  early  shrubs  the  one  under  notice  is  one 
worth  cultivating  in  most  gardens,  for,  though  there  are  many 
which  have  showier  flowers,  veiy  few  are  mote  fragrant,  a-  bush 
bearing  but  a  few  blossoms  being  sufficient  to  scent  the  garden 
for  some  distance,  while  a  sprig  on  which  there  are  three  or 
four  expanded  blossoms  will  scent  a  good-sized  room.  The 
type  C.  fragrans  is  a  Japanese  plant  very  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  some  of  the  Calycanthuses,  it  having,  in  fact,  at  one 
time  been  called  Caly  can  thus  praecox.  When  growing  in  the 
open  it  makes  a  spreading  bush  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high  with  greyish 
bark.  The  leaves  are  very  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those 
of  Calycanthus  glaucus.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  from 
buds  on  the  previous  year's  wood  and  are  light  yellow  in  colour 
with  a  purple  shade  at  the  base  of  the  petals  inside.  The 
variety  grandiflorus  differs  from  the  type  in  having  larger  and 
deeper  yellow  flowers.  The  type  makes  good-sized  bushes  in 
the  open  about  London,  and  flowers  well,  but  the  variety  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  grown  against  a  wall ;  in  such  a  position 
a  little  protection  from  frost  is  afforded.  C.  f.  grandiflorus  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  shrubs  known  to  root  from  cuttings, 
it  usually  being  increased  by  layers  or  by  grafting  on  stocks  of 
the  type  which  are  raised  from  seeds.  W.  D. 
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Mistletoe. 

There  is  a  quaint  attraction  about  this  plant  growing  as  it 
does  in  a  quite  extraordinary  way,  never  sending  out  its  rootsi 
into  the  ground,  but  drawing  its  nourishment  from  other  trees 
where  its  homes  and  its  seed  within  the  same  have  been  placed 
either  by  the  agency  of  man  or  by  birds.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  way  in  which  Mistletoe  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
bark  ot  a  live  save  as  before  mentioned.  It  might,  of  course, 
be  carried  by  mice  in  the  case  of  Ivy  growing  on  an  Oak  tree, 
or  by  squirrels  which  may  have  detached  the  sticky  berry  on 
their  feet,  but  I  have  never  seen  these  means  suggested.  Wo 
have  it  m  many  places  in  this  neighbourhood  (Ilolywood, 
County  Down)  and  on  the  following  trees: — Apples,  Pears, 
Limes,  Poplars,  Thorns  and  Mountain  Ash  ;  and  I  know  it  is 
grown  on  Sycamores,  Oaks,  and  Firs,  but  does  not  so  readily 
take  to  these  trees. 

The  method  of  propagation  is  very  simple ;  the  berry  is 
merely  rubbed  or  pressed  into  the  bark  by  the  point  of  the 
finger.  Its  viscous,  sticky  constituents  make  it  adhere  to  the 
bark  and  soon  the  radicle  commences  to  pierce  its  way  through. 
April  is  said  to  be  the  best  month  for  propagation,  but  from 
January  onward  I  think  would  be  followed  bv  success.  There 
are  two  sexes  of  plants  represented  in  the  Mistletoe,  the  male 
and  the  female  ;  the  latter  may  readily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  former  by  containing  the  berry. 

It  does  not  take  very  long  to  make  a  clump  in  an 
orchard.  There  is  one  in  this  neighbourhood  on  whose 
trees  Mistletoe  berries  were  attached  some  four  years 
ago.  In  many  cases  large  clumps  may  now  be  seen. 

Mistletoe  in  winter  looks  vety  attractive  with  its 
thick  leathery  greenish-yellow  foliage  and  pearl 
berries  and  about  Cliristmas-time  proves  popular  and 
is  in  great  demand,  giving  as  it  does  a  little  latitude 
as  regards  the  fairer  sex  wnen  under  it. 

There  is  another  shrub  which  appears  to  be  very 
akin  to  it,  which  in  the  south  of  Europe  is  seen  fre¬ 
quently  on  Oak  trees ;  it  is  named  Loranthus  euro- 
paeus.  L.  odoratus  is  another  species  which  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  very  fragrant  flowers  :  also  in  America  there 
are  many  different  species  which  go  under  the  names 
of  Phoradendron.  The  Druids  who  were  the  priests 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  people  are  perhaps  more  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  Mistletoe  than  any  other 
sect  or  class  of  people  ;  but  they  did  not  commit  their 
lore  to  writing,  thinking  it  was  unholy  to  do  so. 

They  appear  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  magic 
arts  and  the  mysterious  powers  connected  with 
plants.  When  engaged  in  a  religious  rite  connected  with 
Mistletoe,  a  Druid  clothed  in  white  mounted  the  tree  and  with 
a  knife  of  gold  cut  the  Mistletoe,  which  was  recovered  by 
another  standing  on  the  ground,  who  was  also  dressed  in  a 
white  robe.  The  word  Mistletoe  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon  ‘  Mistel  gloom,”  and  Webster  notes  the  Saxon 
word  "  mistelta,”  and  states  it  is  a  plant  or  shrub  that  grows 
in  trees  and  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Druids.  In 
Sweden  a  ring  made  of  its  wood  is  considered  to  be  a  great 
charm  from  things  evil,  and,  of  course,  among  those  great 
lovers  of  sentiment  and  poetry — the  Celts — Mistletoe  is 
greatly  venerated  and  prized.  We  are  sending  to  America  for 
some  berries  in  order  to  propagate  it  here,  and  if  possible  -we 
shall  procure  some  also  of  Loranthus  europaeus,  as  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  the  difference  between  our  native  variety  and 
these  plants.  Walter  Smyth. 

Holywood,  County  Down. 


Kew  Guild  Journal. — We  are  requested  to  make  it  known 
that,  in  comolianoe  with  numerous  requests  by  those  interest?  1 
in  Kew  and  Kewites,  a  few  copies  of  the  “  Journal  ”  are  this  year 
available  for  purchase  by  non-members  of  the  guild.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  (W.  N.  Winn), 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  Price,  Is.  per  copy.  By  post, 


Unwholesome  Vegetables. 

Wo  begin  this  month  with  a  very  practical  letter  from  a 
correspondent  who  has  unusual  opportunity  of  collecting  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  which  she  writes — one  of  import¬ 
ance  to  all  housekeepers:  — 

“  Miss  Braithwaite  in  her  article  on  1  Luxury’  in  the  ‘  Vege¬ 
tarian  Messenger,’  says  that  the  Cauliflowers  sold  on  the 
English  market  during  the  winter  come  from  Italy,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  so  wholesome  as  English  ones,  because 
they  must  be  at  least  three  days  old  before  they  come  on  the 
table.  This,  however,  is  not  the  greatest  danger  Italian  vege¬ 
tables  bring  with  them.  Many  epidemics  of  typhus,  diph¬ 
theria,  and  other  illnesses  are  no  doubt  due  to  them,  for  in 
order  to  make  them  grow  well  and  bring  them  on  early,  they 
are  copiously  watered  with  a  semi-liquid  and  most  disgusting 
substance  pumped  up  from  the  cesspools  of  the  towns  (hospi¬ 
tals  included).  No  Italian  will  touch  raw  salad,  Tomatos, 
Radishes,  Celery,  or  any  uncooked  vegetable,  and  numbers 
of  the  cases  of  typhoid  in  Italy  are  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
unsuspecting  foreigner  eating  vegetables  in  their  natural  state. 
The  vegetables  are  so  saturated  with  this  liquid  manure  that 
even  when  they  are  cooked  they  have  a  curious  taste  easily 
detected  by  the  sensitive  palate  of  the  vegetarian,  and  it  is 


Quercus  coccinea  sflexdens.  (Peep.  29.) 


especially  the  finest  and  earliest,  specimens  that  are  treated 
thus.  The  writer  lias  repeatedly  brought  these  facts  to  the 
notice  of  English  doctors  and  others,  especially  after  an  un¬ 
explained  outbreak  of  typhoid  or  diphtheria,  but  apparently 
nothing  has  been  done  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  poison- 
soaked  food. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  traveller  in  China  that  disease  is 
caused  there,  and  the  greatest  precaution  is  necessary  in 
eating  raw  vegetables,  the  custom  being  to  use  sewage  in  the 
way  indicated  above.  Ever  since  hearing  this,  the  practice  of 
eating  rawr  vegetables  of  uncertain  origin  has  seemed  to  me  a 
doubtful  one  from  the  health  point  of  view.  There  is  so  much 
competition  in  bringing  things  forward  for  the  market  that 
we  may  be  sure  no  means  of  hastening  growth  are  left  untried, 
and  the  use  of  any  sort  of  liquid  manure  in  this  connection 
may  be  oojectionable. 

We  certainly  know  that  in  England  Watercress  grown  in 
impure  water  has  caused  typhoid,  and  many  people  will  not 
touch  it  on  that  account.  This  is  easy  enough  for  us  who 
have  gardens,  but  it  is  a  hard  saving  for  those  who  have  none 
6f  their  own.  Metchnikoff,  I  believe,  objects  to  all  uncooked 
or  unsterilised  food,  owing  to  the  risks  of  what  he  calls  “  wild 
microbes.”  But  if  such  foods  are  eaten  (and  who  could  for¬ 
swear  salads,  Celery,  etc?)  at  least  the  utmost  care  should  be 
exercised  in  cleansing  them — a  point  which  is  often  neglected 
by  those  who  should  know  better. 
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The  Italian  Cauliflowers  I  have  always  thought  so  inferior 
to  the  home-grown  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  buying,  though  I 
had  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  had  really 
fresh.  The  whole  question  of  manure  is  a  difficult  one,  in  my 
opinion,  the  objections  to  it  from  several  points  of  view  being 
so  obvious.  Some  food-reformers  suggest  leaves,  vegetable 
ash  and  refuse,  straw,  etc.,  as  substitutes.  I  know  little  on 
the  subject,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  as  the  necessity 
for  perfect  purity  and  cleanliness  in  food  becomes  more  ap¬ 
parent,  science  may  set  itself  to  discover  some  better  method. 

11  Vegetarian  Messenger.” 


Chelsea  Physic  Garden. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  abandonment  of 
the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  and  the-  close  of  the  useful  and 
interesting  career  of  an  old  educational  trust.  Happily  that 
threatened  fate  has  been  averted,  and  the  steps  taken  are  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  garden  on  a  scale  of  com¬ 
pleteness  worthy  of  the  past. 

In  connection  with  the  garden  a  misapprehension  exists,  the 
general  impression  being  that  we  owe  its  establishment  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane ;  whereas  to  the  Apothecaries’  Society  the  credit 
of  its  creation  belongs.  The  site  was  secured  by  the  society 
in  the  year  1673  on  a  sixty-one  years'  lease  from  Mr.  Charles 
Clieyne  at  an  annual  rent  of  £5.  Twenty-four  years  later  an 
extension  for  a  further  term  of  sixty  years  was  granted.  Some 
fifteen  years  subsequently  the  freehold  became  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  by  whom  it  was  conveyed  in  the  year  1722 
to  the  society  subject  to  a.  rent  charge  of  £5.  Thenceforward 
a  keen  interest  was  taken  in  the  garden,  and  at  one  time  and 
another  its  usefulness  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  glass¬ 
houses.  Moreover,  the  society  placed  a  statue  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  in  a  conspicuous  position  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  gift.  Lectures  were  delivered  at  the  garden  over 
a  long  course  of  years,  and  at  one  time — 1862 — the  number 
of  medical  students  granted  permission  to  use  it  educationally 
was  no  less  than  500. 

Some  five  years  ago  the  increasing  cost  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  the  court,  and  eventually  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  asked  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  trust  by  the  society.  The  usefulness  of  the  garden 
being  recognised,  the  trustees  of  the  London  Parochial 
Charities  were  approached,  and  as  a  result  they  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  £800  a  year  on  the  Treasury  contributing  a  further  £150. 
A  board  of  trustees  was  then  appointed,  representatives  of  a 
number  of  public  bodies  co-operating  in  the  matter  with  the 
trustees  of  the  charities.  Since  then  much  has  been  done  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  garden,  and  increase  its  practical  useful¬ 
ness,  the  trustees  providing  the  capital  outlay — £4,0-)0,  in 
addition  to  £2,000  received  from  the  authorities  of  Chelsea 
for  a  small  strip  of  frontage — on  an  undertaking  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  out  of  income  in  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
A  lecture-room  with  laboratory,  and  new  glasshouses  have  been 
erected  and  equipped,  and  an  educational  syllabus  has  been 
approved,  the  principal  rules  adopted  being  as  follows  : — - 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  is 
maintained  are  :  (1)  To  render  assistance  in  the  teaching 
of  botany ;  (2)  to  provide  material  and  opportunity  for 
botanical  investigations. 

The  garden  will  be  accessible  to  teachers  and  students 
on  week-days  from  half-past  nine  a.m.  to  five  p.m.,  except 
during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  when  it  will  not 
be  closed  until  sunset. 

Teachers  holding  tickets  of  admission  will  be  allowed  to 
introduce  their  students  to  the  garden  for  purposes  of 
study,  but  each  teacher  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  that  may  be  committed  by  his  or  her  students 
whilst  in  the  garden. 

No  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground  may  be  cut  or  up¬ 
rooted  without  the  consent  of  the  curator  or  some  other 
responsible  person  directly  connected  with  the  garden,  but 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  permission  to  gather  specimens 


for  the  purposes  of  study  will  be  accorded  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  but  in  no  other  circumstances. 

No  plant  cultivated  in  the  plant-houses  may,  under  anv 
circumstances,  be  cut  except  by  the  curator,  or  some  other 
responsible  person  directly  connected  with  the  garden. 

Teachers  requiring  specimens  for  use  in  their  own 
laboratories,  on  furbishing  a  list  of  desiderata,  may  be 
supplied  with  such  specimens  as  can  be  spared  from  the 
garden  on  reasonable  notice  being  given  to  the  curator, 
and  on  the  understanding  that  the  applicant  undertakes 
the  trouble  and  charges  of  transfer  of  the  specimens  from 
the  garden  to  his  or  her  institution. 

A  ticket  of  admission  to  the  garden  does  not  include 
access  to  the  laboratory  building.  Any  person  desiring  to 
make  use  of  the  laboratory  for  purposes  of  research  or 
otherwise  should  make  special  application  to  the  clerk  to 
the  trustees. 

Courses  of  lectures  have  also  been  arranged  by  recognised 
scientists,  and  the  large  attendances  evidence  the  practical  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  garden  under  its  new  conditions.  In  particular 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  has  de¬ 
posited  in  the  lecture-room  the  splendid  library  of  over  5,000 
volumes  formed  by  his  father,  Charles  Darwin.  The  volumes 
are  under  lock  and  key,  but  every  facility  for  reference  or  study 
is  offered.  The  exchange  of  seeds  with  other  botanical  gardens 
has  been  maintained,  and  in  other  ways  the  trustees  have 
shown  themselves  fully  mindful  of  the  responsibility  entrusted 
to  them.  It  will  thus  be  realised  that,  under  the  new  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Physic  Garden  is  upholding  all  past  traditions,  and 
proving  a  valuable  educational  agency  for  the  study  of  the 
science  of  botany.  “  City  Press," 


Apple  Berks  Pearmain. 

The  above  variety  is  one  of  the  most  recently  raised  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ross,  gardener  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Wellford  Park, 
Newbury,  Berks,  and  gives  some  promise  of  being  a  useful  and 
handsome-looking  Apple  of  appreciable -size  and  good  quality. 
The  fruit  is  conical,  about  2J-  in.  wide  and  2f  in.  deep.  The 
eye  is  closed  and  seated  in  a  shallow  cavity  surrounded  by  five 
crowns,  with  five  smaller  knobs  inside  of  the  others  and  alter¬ 
nating  with  them,  giving  the  crown  a  plaited  appearance.  The 
skin  is  clear  yellow,  flushed  with  red  in  places  and  marked  all 
over  with  minute  brown  or  white  specks.  The  stalk  is  short 
and  set  in  an  even  russety  cavity.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellowish- 
white,  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  slightly  acidulated  and  aromatic. 
It  seems  -o  us  a  variety  that  maybe  used  for  dessert  or  culinary 
purposes  at  pleasure.  It  comes  into  season  in  October  and 
keeps  some  time. 


Daphne  Dauphini. 

The  above  is  a  hybrid  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
years,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  -  A  figure  of  it  was 
given  in  the  “Botanical  Register,”  t.  1077  under  the  name  of 
D.  hybrida.  The  parentage  of  the  plant  was  D.  sericea  x 
odora.  The  last-named  parent  is  well  known  to  gardeners 
under  the  name  of  D.  indica,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  correct 
name,  but  is  well  known  as  applied  to  a  plant  which  appeals 
to  everybody  on  account  of  its  remarkably  strong  and  agree¬ 
able  odour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  come  from  India 
at  all,  but  from  China  and  Japan.  It  was  named  D.  indica  by 
a  botanist,  but  Linnaeus  had  previously  given  this  name  to 
another  plant  altogether  and  which  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  in 
cultivation.  The  plant  under  notice  is  intermediate  in  char¬ 
acter  between  the  parents,  and  if  we  compare  it  with  D.  odora 
we  may  describe  it  as  a  more  branching  and  bushy  plant  with 
lanceolate-elliptic  leaves  only  about  half  or  one-third  the  size 
of  those  of  D.  odora.  There  is  not  much  reduction  in  size  of 
the  flowers,  but  they  are  different  in  colour,  being  rosy-purple, 
fragrant,  and  produced  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  short 
branches.  A  fine  bush  of  it,  about  3  ft.  high,  is  now  flowering 
in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons,  flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul  like  wings.” — Longfellow. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ' 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  < 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  01’  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  \ 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  5 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  s 
be  at  liberty  to  usd  any  of  the  contributions  < 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  < 

EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  tile  Value,  ( 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  s 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  \ 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ^ 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  S 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  < 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  < 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  > 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  S 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  <; 
addresser!  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  < 
tion.”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  j 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  £ 
>  -  1 

;  The  fellowing  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 

|  recent  numbers  : — 

’  July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 

>  ROEZLII. 

>  August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

>  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

>  October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  ' 

i  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  : 

!  Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  J; 
(  VASSEUR.  • 

>  Januarv  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  : 

ROSE  IRENE.  ( 

$  Januarv  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  s 

i  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  J 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4  —  CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA.  \ 

October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  i 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

>  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
>  Plate  or 

TILIA  PETIOLARIS. 

\  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
s  Plate  of 

<  APPLE  CRAWLEY  REINETTE. 
j  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  < 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “H.  J.  1 
Pitman,”  for  his  article  on  “Some 
useful  plants  for  Christmas  Flowering, ”  < 
>  P.  4. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


New  Sources  of  Nitrate. 


Centuries  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  poet 
Virgil,  it  was  well  known  amongst  the  Roman 
farmers  that  it  was  advantageous  to  sow 
crops  of  Beans,  Vetches,  Tares,  and  Lupins, 
not  only  to  get  an  immediate  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  crop,  but  also  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  or  other  kind  of  corn  in  the 
following  year.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
it  was  merely  a  question  of  observation  of 
which  they  were  able  to  profit,  but  they 
could  give  no  scientific  explanation,  and 
could  therefore  follow  out  the  investigation 
no  further.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times  that  any  scientific  explanation 
could  be  given  of  the  above  fact. 

Many  experiments,  however,  have  been 
made  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  demonstrate  that  leguminous  plants 
such  as  those  above  mentioned  were  able 
not  only  to  collect  their  own  nitrogen,  but 
to  benefit  succeeding  crops  that  usually  have  - 
a  difficulty  in  finding  the  necessary  supply  of 
this  element  of  plant  food.  Many  were  the 
explanations  to  account  for  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  such  plants  contained,  and 
left  in  the  soil  in  their  roots  for  the  benefit 
of  future  crops. 

The  next  stage  of  the  process  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  plants  having  nodules  upon  their 
roots  had  some  special  means  of  collecting 
nitrogen  which  other  plants  were  unable  to 
do,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  the  faculty 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  microbes  or  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  nodules.  Scientific  men  in  more 
recent  times  have  made  experiments  to 
demonstrate  that  these  organisms  in  the  root 
nodules  are  able  to  fix  the  free  nitrogen  so 
plentiful  in  our  atmosphere.  The  agencies 
that  can  do  this,  apart  from  the  microbes 
in  the  roots,  are  few,  and  probably  only  elec¬ 
tricity  can  effect  it  during  thunderstorms 
and  when  directed  by  human  agency  under 
artificial  conditions  by  introducing  electri¬ 
city  into  experiments. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Fr.  Nobbe,  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  chemist,  carried  out  some  in¬ 
vestigations  by  which  he,  was  able  to  separate 
the  bacteria  in  the  roots  of  Clovers,  Peas, 
and  other  crops,  so  that  he  could  cultivate 
each  organism  separately  in  order  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  same,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  crops 
artificially.  He  demonstrated  that  each 


different  species  of  Pea  plant  had  an  or¬ 
ganism  peculiar  to  itself  or  else  the  numer¬ 
ous  closely  allied  organisms  formed  mere 
stages  of  one  and  the  same  species.  Seeing 
that  these  organisms  were  so  numerous,  he 
made  no  attempt  at  giving  them  separate 
names,  but  collectively  termed  them  “  nitra- 
gin.” 

We  gave  an  account  of  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periments,  with  the  results,  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  for  September  11th,  1897.  About 
that  time  Dr.  Nobbe’s  discoveries  were  caus¬ 
ing  some  excitement,  but  as  his  investiga¬ 
tions  were  not  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
get  at  the  details  of  the  case  the  results 
finally  proved  disappointing,  on  account  of 
many  failures  of  the  organisms  to  produce 
the  results  when  the  soil  was  inoculated  with 
the  same. 

Some  of  his  preparations  of  nitragin  were 
sent  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Chiswick,  but  they  proved 
a  failure  there,  notwithstanding  the  success 
that  attended  the  experiments  in  some  other 
parts  of  this  country.  In  Germany  some 
excellent  results  were  obtained,  but  the  same 
causes  that  operated  against  continued  suc¬ 
cess  there  were  practically  identical  with 
those  which  were  the  ultimate  cailse  of 
failure  in  this  country.  About  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cultures  in  this  country  proved  a 
failure,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  nitragin  disappeared  from  the  market. 
(The  word  nitragin  must  not  be  confused 
by  our  readers  with  nitrogen,  the  element  of 
plant  food  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
Nitragin  is  the  name  applied  to  the  microbes 
found  in  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the 
Pea  family,  as  before  stated.) 

After  the  removal  of  the  organisms  from 
the  root  nodules  of  plants,  the  bacteria  were 
cultivated  in  solutions  of  the  plants  from 
which  they  were  taken  with  the  object  of 
multiplying  the  organisms,  and  the  failure 
of  this  experiment  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
too  much  nitrogenous  matter  was  employed 
in  the  food  supply  to  the  organisms. 

Where  the  German  doctor  left  off,  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Geo  rue  T. 
Moore,  of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Physi¬ 
ology,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
soon  discovered  that  the  method  employed 
by  the  German  investigator  was  not  suitable 
for  maintaining  the  life  of  the  bacteria. 
The  latter  were  placed  in  decoctions  of  the 
host  plant  and  grew  luxuriantly,  but  Dr. 
Moore  discovered  that  they  became  less  and 
less  active  until  they' completely  lost  the 
faculty  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 
The  organisms  were,  in  fact,  over-fed,  and 
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had  no  inducement  or  interest  for  exerting  their  former  func¬ 
tions,  and,  getting  all  the  necessary  food  of  this  particular 
nature  without  any  trouble  on  their  part,  they  gradually  lost 
the  power  of  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  Then, 
when  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  any  particular  crop  was  to  be 
reared,  they  gave  no  results  as  compared  with  other  soil  which 
had  not  been  inoculated. 

Dr.  Moore  further  continued  his  experiments  and  found  that 
by  gradually  reducing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food 
material  in  which  he  cultivated  the  organisms  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  the  bacteria. 
When  properly  manipulated  it  was  found  that  these  organisms, 
originally  obtained  from  tlie  roots  of  Clover,  Beans,  01  otliei 
leguminous  plants,  could  be  made  much  more  active  in  fixing 
nitrogen  than  when  left  to  their  own  resources  in  a  state  of 


nature.  ,  , 

He  had  his  discovery  patented  in  the  United  States,  but 

with  unprecedented  liberality  gave  the  results  of  his  researches 
free  for  use  by  the  farmers  in  the  United  States.  The  process 
followed  by  this  investigator  has  been  admirably  summed  up  in 
his  patent-application,  from  which  we  glean  the  particulars  of 
his  method  of  setting  to  work.  His  invention  has  for  its  object 
the  production  of  more  highly  effective  organisms  and  their 
distribution  in  a  form  preventing  deterioration  and  which  may 
be  readily  applied  to  cultures,  whether  in  garden  or  field. 

The  plants  from  which  he  obtained  the  organisms  upon 
which  lie  set  to  work  were  Clovers,  Cow  Peas,  Beans,  and  other 
leguminous  plants  employed  in  American  agriculture.  the 
tubercles  were  first  obtained  from  the  said  plants,  thoroughly 
washed  and  surface  sterilised  by  the  ordinary  means  well 
known  to  the  chemist  in  the  laboratory.  The  contents  of  the 
nodules  were  then  cut  out  under  sterile  conditions,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  access  of  other  and  undesirable  organisms 
and  to  maintain  these  special  cultures  pure  and  clean. 

This  matter  was  then  placed  in  water  containing  about  1  per 
cent,  commercial  agar-agar,  1  per  cent,  maltose  sugar  or  cane 
sucrar  .02  to  .05  per  cent,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  about  0.1 
per  cent,  of  monobasic  potassium  phosphate.  This  solution 
was  sterilised  according  to  ordinary  bacteriological  processes. 
The  solution  provided  as  food  for  the  bacteria  differed  fiom 
ordinary  mixtures  employed  for  similar  purposes  m  the  absence 


of  combined  nitrogen.  ,  ,  , 

The  above  percentages  were  not  intended  to  be  absolute,  as 
they  might  vary  within  given  limits  and  still  give  excel  ent 
results  They  were,  however,  what  the  doctor  considered  o 
be  the  best  for  giving  the  desired  results.  The  organism  m 
hand  continues  to  multiply  so  long  as  the  food  materials  m 
solution  are  not  exhausted. 

The  first  stage  of  this  process  is  to  separate  the  orgams 
belonging  to  any  of  the  leguminous  plants  m  question  and  to 
cultivate  it  pure,  so  that  it  may  benefit  the  particular  crop  to 
Which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  operator’s  care  was  directed 
to  the  keeping  out  of  mould  and  other  organisms  which  would 
defeat  the  object  he  had  in  view,  so  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  warden ers  to  remember  that  even  the  smallest  member  of 
the& vegetable  kingdom  may  have  its  own  enemy  or  enemies 
These  organisms  being  entirely  without  chlorophyll  or  lea 
wreen,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  cultivated  m  light  or 
darkness.  The  temperature,  however,  best  suited  to  then  de¬ 
velopment  must  range  between  68  deg.  and  86  deg.  X  ■ 

When  these  pure  cultures  aVe  once  obtained  they  may 
multiplied  indefinitely,  and  immediately  used  or  kept  tor  some 
weeks  if  necessary  by  methods  pursued  by  those  versed  m  bac¬ 
teriology.  If  the  intention  is  to  multiply  them  for  immediate 
use,  a  quantity  is  put  in  water  containing  about  1  per  cen  .  o 
cane  sugar  or  maltose  (the  latter  being  best),  about,  .0  .  to 
per  cent,  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  0.1  jier  cent,  o  mono 
basic  potassium  phosphate  or  other  ingredients  containing 

these  necessary  elements  of  plant  food.  .  . 

The  organisms  multiply  very  rapidly  in  this  liquid  and.  a- 
will  be  noted,  the  medium  contains  no  nitrogen  in  combination, 
so  that  the  organisms  have  to  complete  tlieir  bill  of  fare  >v 
collect  in w  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and  combining 
it  for  their  own  needs.  They  do  avail  themselves  ot  atmo¬ 
spheric  nitrogen  that  may  be  dissolved  m  the  liquid  in  which 


they  are  cultivated,  but  practically  that  is  also  free  or  uncom¬ 
bined  with  any  other  element.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  liquid  assumes  a  milky  appearance  owing  to  the  immense 
number  of  bacteria  present  in  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  stage  at  which  the  bacterial  culture  can 
be  turned  to  practical  use  to  which  a  correspondent  referred 
on  page  1038  of  our  last  volume.  The  liquid  containing  the 
organisms  may  be  sprinkled  directly  upon  the  soil  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  inoculate  or  upon  seeds  about  to  be  sown.  Where 
the  culture  is  to  be  of  any  considerable  extent,  a.  very  ready 
method  would  be  to  place  the  seeds  in  the  solution,  which 
would  make  certain  that  the  surface  of  each  would  be  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  germ,  and  therefore  ensure  an  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  land  where  such  sowing  is  made. 

If  the  intention  is  to  preserve  any  particular  organism  till 
some  future  period  cotton  or  some  similar  material  is  dipped 
into  the  liquid  containing  the  bacteria,  and  the  material  is  then 
thoroughly  dried  by  methods  employed  by  chemists.  This  has 
the  effect  of  causing  the  organism  to  assume  that  form  in 
which  it  can  rest  until  the  conditions  are  again  favourable  to 
further  growth  and  multiplication.  In  this  dry  condition  any 
of  the  desired  bacteria  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  or  reason¬ 
able  period,  so  that  it  can  be  transported  by  post  or  rail  to  any 
destination. 

When  this  cotton  impregnated  with  bacteria  reaches  its  des¬ 
tination,  the  process  is  simply  repeated  as  above  mentioned  by 
dropping  the  cotton  into  a  solution  containing  the  desired 
elements  of  food  required  by  the  organism.  In  this  operation 
cleanliness  only  is  necessary.  When  the  operator  is  preparing 
a  culture  for  immediate  use  in  the  garden  or  field,  all  that  he 
need  do  is  to  use  clean  vessels  with  ordinary  well  or  rain  water 
in  which  the  food  material  may  be  placed  and  kept  at  a  suffi¬ 
cient  temperature  for  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  until  the 
bacteria  have  so  multiplied  as  to  make  the  preparation  ready 
for  use.  If  it  is  desired  at  this  stage  to  stimulate  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  these  organisms,  it  can  be  done  by  adding  1  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution.  After  the 
addition  of  the  stimulant  the  culture  should  not  be  continued 
longer  than  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  is  only  intended 
for  the  organisms  to  be  used  for  seeding  purposes  immediately 
and  not  -or  preservation. 

Dr.  Moore  now  considers  that  the  first  attempt  to  fix  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  by  practicable  means  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  made.  The  use  of  the  organisms  can  only  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  crops  belonging  to  the  Pea  family,  but  any  other 
crop  can  benefit  by  the  residual  nitrogen  left  in  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  roots'  and  other  remains  of  the  previous  crop. 

The  importance  of  the  above  discovery  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  natural  deposits  of  nitrate  in  Chili  are  not  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever,  and  according  to  report,  the  beds  are  veiy 
nearly  exhausted.  If  all  the  known  deposits  of  nitrogenous 
matter  in  an  available  form  were  to  become  exhausted,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  horticulture,  for  the  matter  of  that,  would  suffer 
immensely  throughout  the  world  for  lack  of  one  of  the  most 
important  artificial  fertilisers  that  have  to  be  applied  by  man 
in  his  cultural  operations.  We  may  state,  however,  that  the 
above  is  one  likely  source  of  nitrate  in  the  future,  because  it  is 
likely  to  remain  true  that  when  one  material  supplying  this 
valuable  element  becomes  exhausted  science  keeps  on  discover¬ 
ing  some  further  source  of  supply. 

Dr.  Bruno  Terne,  another  great  chemist  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  giving  his  attention  for  many  years  past  to 
other  likelv  sources  of  combined  nitrogen,  and  embodies  the 
result  of  some  of  his  own  researches  and  experiments  carried 
out  by  others  under  his  direction  in  a  paper  before  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Section,  and  which  now  appears  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  ”  for  December.  His  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  the  utilisation  of  the  by-products  of  the  coke  in¬ 
dustry,  and  he  relates  some  of  his  experiments  in  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors  of 
the  gasworks  which  are  usually  a  neglected  waste  product. 

About  thirteen  years  ago  not  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  was  producted  from  this  waste  material,  but  now  the 
salt  extends  to  25,000  to  30,000  tons  per  annum.  He  thinks 
that  this  will  continue  until  the  home  production  of  that  fei- 
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tiliser  or  its  equivalent  will  exclude  importation  ;  that  is,  give 
a  sufficient  supply  for  home  use,  rendering  the  importation  of 
nitrate  unnecessary.  We  may  state  that  this  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  concentrated  and 
valuable  fertiliser  if  properly  utilised,  it  contains  about  20 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  if  the  sample  is  a  good  one,  whereas 
nitrate  of  soda  only  contains  about  15  or  1(5  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen. 

While  acting  as  chemical  manager  to  several  large  com¬ 
panies  for  the  utilisation  of  the  garbage  of  towns,  he  also  made 
some  experiments  in  the  production  of  ammonia  by  destructive 
distillation.  In  some  of  the  trials  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale 
lie  found  that  the  yield  of  ammonia  sulphate  was  61.3  lb.  from 
2,000  lb.  of  the  moist  garbage.  The  garbage  was  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation,  and  although  the  results  did  not 
show  that  sufficient  ammonia  could  he  obtained  in  this  way  to 
make  it  an  economical  commercial  article,  he  thought  that  the 
process  might  be  improved.  If  the  coke  ovens  were  in  proper 
order  he  thought  that  a  certain  amount  of  gas  would  produce 
the  steam  necessary  to  drive  the  ammonia-producing 
machinery.  The  article  obtained  he  regarded  as  a  valuable 
fertilising  material  which  could  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  certain  other  matters. 

Another  method  for  obtaining  artificial  nitrate  lie  described 
was  the  passing  of  a  current  of  air  over  red-hot  copper,  whereby 
oxygen  combined  with  the  metal,  thus  allowing  the  nitrogen  to 
go  free.  The  latter  was  then  combined  with  calcium  darbide 
and  had  all  the  properties  of  a  nitrate  fertiliser.  This  product 
was  somewhat  expensive,  but  might-  still  be  turned  to  useful 
account.  Dr.  Erlwein  employed  another  process  by  which  he 
combined  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  by  using  a  mixture 
of  powdered  charcoal  and  lime  in  an  electric  furnace.  Ex¬ 
periments  showed  that  the  article  produced  by  this  means  acted 
upon  plants  quite  as  effectively  as  a  similar  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda,  the  latter  at  present  being  known 
as  Chili  saltpetre. 


Crimean  Lime. 

[See  Supplement). 

The  above  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a  very  handsome 
species  of  Lime,  correctly  named  Tilia  petiolaris,  but  which 
has  received  at  least  nine  other  names,  six  of  -which  have 
originated  in  gardens  or  nurseries.  It  seems  that  there  was 
some  doubt  about  the  native  home  of  this  Lime  and  Crimea 
was  suggested.  This  doubt  may  have  been  particularly  due 
to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  names  given  it  indicate  that  it- 
was  a  variety  of  the  White  or  Silver  Lime  (T.  argentea).  The 
two  are  perfectly  distinct,  however,  although  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  in  both  cases  is  white.  It  is  now,  however,  estab¬ 
lished  as  being  a  native  of  East  Europe,  while  the  “  Index 
Kewensis  ”  says  Hungary. 

The  essential  features  of  the  leaf  of  T.  petiolaris  is  the  long 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk  which  separates  it  from  the  White  Lime, 
whose  leaves  are  short-stalked  and  are  stiffly  disposed  on  the 
branches  by  comparison  with  tlie  Crimean  Lime. 

Our  supplement  this  week  refers  to  a  magnificent  tree  about 
50  ft.  high  in  the  grounds  of  Lord  A 1  den  ham,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  Herts.  This  tree  consists  of  a  single  stem,  from  which 
the  branches  on  all  sides  droop  almost  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
to  the  grass.  The  lower  branches,  as  may  be  seen,  are  lying 
upon  the  ground.  This  drooping  habit  gives  the  tree  the 
appearance  of  a  weeper,  and  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  by 
many  planters.  The  common  Lime  when  it  attains  its  full 
stature  is  more  or  less  of  a  drooping  habit,  but  the  branches  of 
this  one  are  pendulous  from  the  early  stages  of  growth 
onwards. 

As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  finest  tree,  that  is,  the  tallest 
and  best  furnished,  of  its  kind.  The  species  is  more  common 
in  this  country  than  is  generally  supposed.  Very  few  people 
identify  it  with  its  proper  name.  We  have  seen  well  furnished 
specimens  even  in  the  centre  of  the  Highlands  -where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  frequently  below  zero  in  the  winter,  so  that  the 


tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  provided  it  is  sheltered  from 
violent  gales,  it  will  maintain  its  symmetry  from  the  sapling 
onwards  till  the  tree  attains  full  size  and  the  limit  of  its  mum  •! 
vigour. 

There  are  many  species  of  Lime  in  the  country,  although,  a 
a  rule,  they  are  mixed  up  and  difficult  to  identify  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  them,  but  T.  petiolaris  is  distinct  in  appear¬ 
ance  at  all  stages  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size,  rich 
dark  green  above,  silvery  or  hoary  beneath,  and  have  long 
petioles,  especially  those  towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  This 
slender  stalk  enables  the  leaves  to  hang  gracefully  almost  as 
easily  as  those  of  the  Black  Poplar.  We  presume  that  this  is 
of  advantage  to  leaves  of  such  a  size,  as  this  species,  at  all 
events,  will  sometimes  escape  harm  when  the  large  and  stiff 
leaves  of  T.  argentea,  but  especially  those  of  T.  americana,  get 
injured  by  wind  and  hailstorms. 

The  flowers  of  T.  petiolaris  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  Lime,  being  greenish-yellow,  but  they  have  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  five  petaloid  or  coloured  nectaries.  They  are  power¬ 
fully  fragrant,  and,  like  those  of  other  Limes,  attract  honey¬ 
bees  in  large  numbers.  We  presume,  however,  that  the  nectar 
or  honey  obtained  from  this  tree  is  either  poisonous  or  intoxi¬ 
cating,  as  anyone  may  prove  for  himself  after  a  tree  of  this 
species  has  been  in  bloom  for  some  days.  A  large  number  of 
bees  will  be  found  lying  on  the  ground  beneath,  either  dead  or 
drowsy  and  unable  to  flv.  The  flowering  period  is  in  July, 
considerably  later  than  our  three  native  species. 

The  tree,  as  represented  in  our  picture,  was  just  passing  into 
fruit  at  the  time  it  was  photographed  on  August  19th  last. 
Those  who  like  either  the  flowers  or  their  fragrance  might 
therefore  plant  this  tree  to  form  a  succession  to  the  British 
Limes.  Independently  of  the  flowers,  however,  the  tree  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  for  parks  or  gardens  on  account  of  the  rich 
green  of  tire  foliage  and  the  weeping  habit  of  the  branches. 
Our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves  by  comparing  this  tree, 
which  is  50  ft.  high,  with  others  of  similar  height,  and  it  will 
appear  narrow  compared  with  those  of  more  horizontal  or 
spreading  habit. 


One  or  Two  Delightful  Ferns  for  a  Warm 

House. 

To  attempt  to  write  an  article  on  suitable  Ferns  for  a  warm 
house  would  mean  to  outstrip  all  limits  to  which  an  article  for 
these  pages  may  run,  for,  as  all  know  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  Ferns,  the  numbers  and  charms  of  such  as  are  desirable 
for  the  purpose  in  question  are  great  indeed.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  few  treasures  among  them  all  that  seem  to  steal 
further  than  the  rest  into  our  affections  and  become  our  espe¬ 
cial  pets.  Naturally  we  desire  that  our  best  beloved  shall  be 
admired  by  all,  hence  our  reason  for  drawing  attention  to  them 
in  the  hope  that  some  who  hitherto  knew  them  not  will  make 
their  acquaintance  and  add  them  to  the  treasures  of  their 
ferneries. 

First  favourite  with  me  among  the  warm-house  Ferns  is 
Adiantum  ciliatum,  truly  a  gem  for  growing  on  a  block  or  in 
a  shallow  basket.  Its  long  pendant  fronds  radiate  from  the 
crown  and  attain  considerable  length,  the  pinnae  being 
arranged  alternately  along  the  whole  length,  the  only  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  slender  ribbon-like  arrangement  being  caused 
by  the  young  plantlets  that  spring  from  terminal  buds  some¬ 
what  after  the  fashion  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  It  is  by  no 
means  a-  difficult  Fem  to  grow,  provided  it  is  securely  fixed  on 
its  block  or  in  its  basket  (which  must  be  well  drained)  and 
water  applied  with  discretion. 

Widely  separated  but  equally  lovely  is  Mierolepia  hirta  cris- 
tata,  a  Fern  that  grows  to  considerable  dimensions  and  makes 
a  grand  specimen.  The  fronds  are  long  and  of  substantial  yet 
elegant  appearance,  beautifully  crested  and  of  a  charming 
shade  of  green.  This  is  a  useful  Fern  for  exhibition  or  for 
decorative  purposes,  being  capable  of  resisting  considerable 
hardships  arising  from  dry  or  impure  atmosphere. 

One  more  I  will  mention  and  that  must  suffice  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  :  Goniophlebium  subauricula-tum  is,  in  spite  of  its  rather 
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formidable  name,  one  of  the  very  finest  basket  Ferns  I  know. 
A  well-grown  specimen  presents  a  really  fine  appearance  when 
suspended  at  a  fair  height  clear  of  all  obstructions  that  the 
mass  of  lovely  herring-bone  fronds  may  spread  or  droop  in 
their  own  delightful  way.  Some  few  years  since  I  had  charge 
of  some  grand  specimens  of  this  Fern,  many  fronds  on  the 
larger  plants  measuring  over  9  ft.  in  length,  and  I  have  always 
held  the  variety  in  high  esteem,  for  few  plants  possess  so 
imposing  an  appearance  whether  at  home  in  the  fernery,  or 
temporarily  transferred  to  conservatory,  hall,  or  flower-show. 

Heather  Bell. 


Codiaeums. 

Correctly  named,  although  still  known  in  gardens  as  Crotons, 
these  graceful  plants,  owing  to  their  diversity  of  colour  and 
form,  usually  take  the  leading  place  amongst  our  stove  plants, 
being  extremely  useful  for  decorative  purposes  when  grown  in 
comparatively  small  pots.  To  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  the  best  method  is  to  root  the  tops  early  in  the  season 
while  on  the  parent  plant,  and  this  is  best  done  by  taking. out 
a  ring  of  the  bark  where  the  growth  is  sufficiently  hard,  also 
well  amongst  the  leaf-stalks,  or  leggy  plants  will  be  the  result. 
Bind  up  with  a  little  damp  moss  with  which  has  been  mixed  a 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  and  keep  moist  by  frequent  sprayings 
with  tepid  water. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  make  an  appearance,  preparations  .must 
be  made  for  potting  them  off,  which  is  best  performed  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  bench  in  the  house,  as  the  plants  are  then  subjected  to 
as  little  check  as  possible.  Prepare  some  well-drained  clean 
thumbs  or  small  60’s  and  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  peat,  which  should  be  passed  through  a 
t-in.  sieve  with  a  good,  sprinkling  of  sand ,  also  ensuring  that 
the  whole  is  well  wanned  through  before  using. 

Cut  off  the  young  plants  and  remove  as  much  of  the  moss  as 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  pot  carefully  but 
moderately  firm.  Stand  them  in  as  light  a  position  as  pos¬ 
sible  (frequently  found  on  shelves),  but  much  better  if  they 
can  be  stood  on  a  moist  stage,  and  spray  them  over  on  favour¬ 
able  occasions,  but  water  carefully  until  they  begin  to  root 
freely  into  their  new  quarters. 

The  night  temperature  should  not  fall  below  60  deg.,  rising 
to  70  deg.  by  day.  When  they  are  found  to  be  rooting  freely 
to  the  sides  of  the  pots  they  should  receive  another  shift,  this 
time  using  a  heavier  compost,  mainly  consisting  of  loam,  with 
a  slight  addition  of  peat  and  leaf-soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone 
dust.  Pot  firm  and  grow  on  as  before,  gradually  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  house  as  the  days  lengthen.  Syringe  as 
soon  as  the  mercury  rises  in  the  morning  and  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  plants  will  diy  before  dusk. 
Admit  air  when  the  house  reaches  75  deg.  to  80  deg.,  avoiding 
cold  draughts. 

When  the  plants  get  established  they  should  never  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  shading  only  when  the  sun  is  very  hot. 

Alternate  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure  and  some 
approved  fertilisers,  also  damping  down  last  thing  with  manuie 
water,  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Should  mealy  bug  or  scale  make  an  appearance,  the  plants 
should  be  dipped  in  an  insecticide,  the  latter  being  best  re¬ 
moved  with  a  tooth  brush. 

Some  of  the  strongest  plants  may  require  a  further  shift  into 
6-in.  pots,  but  not  unless  they  are  badly  pot  bound. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  but  the  following  will  be 
found  a  few  useful  varieties  of  the  narrow-leaved  section:  — 
Cheisonii  (best  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  it  is  liable  to  snap), 
Laingii,  Golden  Ring,  Mrs.  Dorman,  Interruptum  aureum, 
Smitzianum,  The  Countess,  Weismanii  :  and  the  broad  leaved, 
Baron  Rothschild,  Inimitable,  Queen  Victoria,  Sunshine, 
Thompsonii,  and  Reidii. 


Trees  ox  Iyf.w  Greex. — The  Lime  trees  by  the  side  of  Ivew 
Green,  which  died  as  the  result  of  heaping  mud  over  the  roots, 
are  to  be  replaced. 


Aconitum  pyrenaicum. 

Distinct  in  itself,  and  pleasing  as  a  contrast  to  the  preva¬ 
lent  blue  shades  among  the  taller  Aconites,  the  plant  nam£d 
above  commends  itself  to  our  notice  as  worthy  a  place  in 
gardens  large  or  small.  Its  colour,  though  not  of  dazzling 
brightness,  is  attractive  by  reason  of  the  soft  blending  of  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  cream,  sulphur-yellow  and  pale  green,  and  the 
whole  plant  with  its  elegantly-cut  foliage  and  branching 
stems,  along  which  the  flowers  are  lightly  dispersed,  has  an 
aristocratic  appearance.  It  has  grown  well  with  me  in  a 
border  of  deep  gritty  soil  by  the  side  of  a  flourishing  patch  of 
the  lovely  Campanula  Van  Houttei,  backed  up  by  Aconitum 
Napellus  bicolor,  another  beautiful  and  popular  Monkshood. 
I  have  found,  however,  that  unless  divided  and  replanted 
every  third  year  the  flower  spikes  of  A.  pyrenaieuin  deteriorate 
in  size  and  colour  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rob  the  plant  of  its 
attractiveness.  •  Heather  Bell. 


A  Fine  Exhibit  of  Cypripediums. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
3rd  inst.  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Cypripediums  was  put  up  by 
Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Chapman), 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester.  The  quality  of  this  group 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  was  accorded  a  Gold  Medal 
for  the  group,  as  well  as  the  Bindley  Medal  for  cultivation. 
Although  it  may  be  described  as  a  group  of  Orchids,  Cypripe¬ 
diums  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  both  in  plants  and  varie¬ 
ties,  as  might  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  was  made  up  of  hybrids  and  imported  varieties,  and  many 
of  them  were  large  plants  carrying  a  fine  lot  of  flowers.  It 
too  often  happens  that  Cypripediums  are  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  in  order  to  multiply  them,  but  in  private  establishments 
where  the  owner  values  his  plants  he  allows  them  to  grow  into 
specimens  of  large  size,  and  this  is  a  feature  of  Orchid  growing 
to  be  commended,  as  it  indicates  the  capabilities  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  as  showing  that-  the  plants  have  really  thriven  under 
his  care  and  increased  to  large  size.  Many  are  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing  small  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  but  have  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  healthy  until  they  grow  into  large  specimens. 

Part  of  the  exhibit  was  a  fine  piece  of  C.  leeanum  giganteum 
carrying  twenty-two  flowers,  and  another  piece  of  C.  1.  super- 
bum  carrying  twenty  flowers  of  large  size.  C.  1.  Burford  var. 
had  seventeen  of  its  handsomely  marked  flqwers.  A  somewhat 
similar  plant  was  C.  1.  Keeling’s  var.  with  a  short  deep  chest¬ 
nut-brown  lip.  C.  leeanum  was  a  hybrid  between  C.  insigne 
and  C.  spiceranum,  and  several  batches  of  seedlings  have  been 
raised  from  it  by  different  cultivators,  giving  rise  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  variety,  widely  appreciated  everywhere  on 
account  of  its  flowering  so  handsomely  about  Christmas  and  the 
new  year. 

C.  insigne  was  represented  by  some  of  the  finest  forms  or 
imported  varieties  of  this  useful  winter-flowering  species.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  and  handsome  was  C.  1.  sanderianum, 
having  a  greenish-yellow1  dorsal  sepal  bordered  with  white, 
without  any  spots,  and  a  bright  lemon-yellow  lip.  This  differs 
from  C.  i.  Sanderae  by  lacking  the  group  of  small  spots  on  the 
dorsal  sepal  and  in  a  slightly  deeper  shade  of  colour.  The 
flowers  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  handsome  and  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  genus  on  account  of  the  clear  colours  without  any 
of  the  brown  shading  so  frequently  present.  Another  hand¬ 
some  variety  w^as  C.  i.  purpuratum,  having  very  large  orbicular 
brown  blotches  on  the  light  greenish-yellow  portion  of  the 
dorsal  sepal,  giving  place  to  bright  purple  on  the  white  apex. 

Another  beautiful  hybrid  was  C.  Euryades,  which  was  de¬ 
rived  from  leeanum  villosum  Boxallii.  The  latter  is  amply 
evident  in  the  dorsal  sepal  owing  to  the  presence  of  black 
blotches,  here  more  or  less  running  into  a  uniform  mass  in  the 
centre  of  that  segment.  C.  Sallieri  aureum  is  notable  for  the 
greenish-yellow  colour  of  its  dorsal  sepal.  The  petals  and  lip 
are  also  lightly  shaded  with  brown,  but  scarcely  concealing  the 
rich  yellow  ground.  A  well-grown  plant  carried  nine  of  its 
large  flowers.  Another  grand  piece  of  C.  nitens  superbum 
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carried  fifteen  of  its  handsomely  blotched  and  spotted  flowers. 

Oncidium  tigrinum  was  represented  by  large  and  well-grown 
plants,  much  finer,  in  fact,  than  we  usually  see  this  old  but 
handsome  and  richly  striped  species.  One  plant  had  a  spike 
carrying  thirty-four  flowers  having  six  side  branches.  Another 
had  even  a  larger  panicle  with  a  grand  total  of  sixty-three 
flowers.  These  blooms  seemed  as  large  as  those  produced  on 
smaller  plants.  One  of  the  species  shown  in  this  group  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit — namely,  Cypripediurn  Alcibiades, 
as  described  in  our  last  issue,  page  15. 

_  ,  of. 


Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Toogood’s  Garden  Seeds. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Garden  Seed  Guide  for 
1905  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton.  It 
is  a  bulky  publication  of  some  144  pages  dealing  with 
vegetables  in  the  first  portion  and  flower  seeds  in  the  second 
half.  Messrs.  Toogood  tell  us  that  they  supply  the  King 
and  cottagers  with,  exactly  the  same  seeds.  They  also 
record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkins,  late  gardener 
to  Lady  Guest,  was  one  of  their  customers  and  won  5,000 
prizes,  including  cups,  gold  and  silver  medals,  etc. 
Numerous  photographic  and  other  illustrations  represent 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  which  they  offer,  including  an 
Onion  named  Southampton  Champion,  which,  according 
to  measurement,  was  over  7  in.  in  diameter.  A  field  of 
Onions  also  shows  their  relative  numbers  and  size  upon 
the  ground.  Peas  are  amply  represented  by  some  of  the 
firm’s  own  introductions,  as  well  as  the  standard  varieties 
that  have  long  been  in  cultivation.  Potatos  also  receive 
ample  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  firm.  Being  large 
growers  of  flowers  for  seed  purposes,  several  of  the  fields 
are  here  represented.  All  the  ordinaiy  run  of  florists’ 
flowers,  annuals  and  popular  greenhouse  flowers  repre¬ 
sented  by  photographs  show  a  great  range  of  variation  in 
colour.  Sweet  Peas  are  classified  according  to  colour,  and 
tlie  best  new  and  old  varieties  included.  Throughout  the 
guide  much  information  is  given  concerning  different  sub¬ 
jects  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  all  concerned. 


Mr.  William  Deal,  F.R.H.S. 

The  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatos  sent  out  by  Mr.  William 
Deal,  F.R.H.S.,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  shows  a 
number  of  well-known  new  varieties  by  reproductions 
from  photographs.  He  also  gives  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  respecting  several  of  the  varieties  which  he 
offers.  In  order  to  test  the  cropping  capabilities  of  dif- 
f ei  ent  vai  leties,  he  cut  a  number  of  them  into  ten  sets  to 
the  pound,  planting  these  and  then  calculating  the  weight 
produced  from  this  pound  of  seed.  The  comparison  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  to  Potato  growers,  and  although 
we  cannot  always  agree  that  the  biggest  Potato  or  the 
heaviest  cropper  is  the  best  for  home  use,  nevertheless, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  useful  purposes  for  all  the  kinds.’ 
The  fertility  of  the  new  kinds  compares  well  with  that 
of  older  varieties. 


Mr.  David  W.  Thomson. 

The  outside  covers  of  the  annual  Seed  List  of  Mr.  David 
horn  son,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  are  ornamented  w 
two  illustrations  of  the  Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinbur< 
s  lowing  what  an  array  of  beds  may  now  be  seen  durino-  \ 
summer-time  alongside  the  finest  thoroughfare  in  the  ci 
1  he  list,  itself  contains  a  descriptive  arrangement  of  the  varic 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  offered.  Peas  are  classified 
early,  second,  general  and  late  crops,  thus  facilitating  the  wc 
oi  those  who  want  Peas  for  any  given  purpose.  Flower  see 
are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  each  variety  offered  bei 
described  according  to  colour  and  general  features.  The  1 
ot  miscellaneous  flower  seeds  shows  the  different  kinds  arram 
m  tabular  form,  with  descriptions  of  their  duration,  coin 
height  and  remarks  indicating  their  most  useful  features  a 


what  they  are  best  suited  for.  All  other  useful  garden  -un- 
dries  will  also  bo  found  in  the  seed  list. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein’s  Gardening  Guide. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Gardening  Guide  put  out  by 
the  above  firm  of  Kelso,  Scotland,  gives  some  information  on- 
ceriiing  their  champion  Cabbage  competition.  The  conb  -r 
will  be  divided  between  gardeners  in  the  north  and  south,  so 
that  one  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  other  owing  to  a 
difference  in  climate.  All  the  useful  vegetables  here  listed 
are  amply  described  and  much  information  given  with  regard 
to  tlie  cultivation  of  each  kind.  This  should  be  of  advantage 
to  amateurs  as  well  as  professional  or  experienced  men.  Messrs. 
Stuart  and  Mein  are  well  known  for  the  fine  collection  of  Car¬ 
nations  which  they  cultivate,  and  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
they  offer  seeds  collected  from  their  splendid  strain. 

Messrs  Dickson,  Chester. 

The  above  firm  sends  out  a  catalogue  of  91  pages,  exclusive 
of  the  ample  index,  giving  particulars  of  vegetables  and  flower 
seeds,  as  well  as  various  requisites  necessary  in  all  gardens. 
Both  vegetables  and  flowers  are  represented  by  numerous  illus- 


Cypripeoium  Noci.  (See  page  29.) 


trations,  and  amongst  the  Potatos  we  notice  two  new  varieties 
— namely,  Eastern  Planet  and  Dunbar  Monarch,  which  appear 
to  be  handsome  tubers  of  slightly  flattened  character  and  use¬ 
ful  for  exhibition  purposes  as  far  as  form  is  concerned.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  descriptions,  they  are  also  of  excellent  quality  as 
well  as  appearance. 

Mr.  John  Forbes. 

The  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  sent  out  by 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleueh  Nurseries,  Hawick,  Scotland,  is 
out  in  good  time,  and  shows  that  he  gives  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  seeds  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  florists’  flowers,  of  which  lie  is  an  acknowledged 
master,  and  which  are  usually  sent  out  in  the  form  of  plants. 
Both  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  each  variety  is  described  according  to  colour  and  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  they  are  used,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
less  common  types. 

Messrs  William  Paul  and  Son. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  the  splendid  Rose  cata¬ 
logue  sent  out  by  this  firm,  but  the  catalogue  of  seeds  now  to 
hand  shows  that  keen  attention  is  also  given  to  a  great  variety 
of  other  subjects  distributed  in  the  form  of  seeds.  Amongst  Peas 
we  notice  such  excellent  and  recently  raised  varieties  as  Edwin 
Beckett,  King  Edward  VII.,  The  Pilot,  and  others.  Suffi¬ 
ciently  ample  description  is  given  with  each  variety  to  enable 
the  gardener  to  select  those  most  calculated  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  establishment  under  his  care.  Amongst 
flower  seeds,  a  new  strain  of  dwarf,  large-flowered  hybrids  is 
offered,  consisting  of  varieties  of  Schizanthus  that  attain  a 
height  of  12  in.,  forming  bushy  plants  laden  with  flowers  of 
most  peculiar  form,  and  comparable  to  < h'chids  as  much  as  any 
thing.  In  the  general  list  of  flower  seeds  the  names  of  the 
different  varieties  are  alphabetically  arranged  in  tabular  form, 
o-iving  colour,  height,  duration,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
useful  information  concerning  their  uses  and  the  various  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  they  prove  most  suitable  and  desirable  in  the 
garden. 

Messrs.  Methven  and  Sons. 

The  annual  Seed  List  sent  out  by  Messrs.  T.  Methven  and 
Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  been  on  our  table  for 
some  time,  and  is  devoted  to  flowers  and  vegetables  which  have 
hitherto  given  most  satisfaction  amongst  their  customers. 
These  seeds  are  annually  selected  with  the1  greatest  care,  and 
the  result  amply  justifies  their  recommendations.  Cultural  In¬ 
structions  are  given  under  each  kind  of  vegetable  which  will  be 
useful  as  reminders  when  the  proper  season  comes  for  sowing. 
A  fine  list  of  herbs  which  they  offer  would  give  indication  that 
such  are  coming  more  into  favour  again,  because  we  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  less  than  a  half  of  the  different  kinds  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  average  private  establishment  not  so  many 
years  ago,  and,  nevertheless,  all  these  are  old  and  well-tried 
kinds  which  have  been  rather  neglected  in  recent  years.  The 
flower  seeds  are  followed  by  a  general  list,  in  which  a  very 
large  number  of  kinds  is  tabulated  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
illustrations  of  many  interesting  kinds. 

Messrs.  Rowntree  Bros. 

Messrs.  Rowntree  Bros.,  seedsmen,  Chelmsford  and  London, 
issue  a  very  handsome  catalogue  in  stiff  covers,  the  front  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  pink,  yellow  and  crimson  Roses,  set 
off  with  a  variety  of  other  plants  for  greenery,  the  whole  being 
on  a  o-olden  ground.  The  back  cover  has  coloured  illustrations 
of  four  varieties  of  fancy  Pansies,  which  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  this  kind  of  work,  more  so  now  than  the  old  show 
type  would  have  done.  We  think  the  catalogue  might  have 
been  improved  by  an  index  referring  to  the  pages  on  which 
everything  listed  is  to  be  found.  We  note,  however,  that  both 
vegetable Cand  flower  seeds  are  arranged  alphabetically,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  garden  Peas,  which  obtain  the  pride 
of  place  on  the  first  page  of  many  modern  catalogues  of 
admitted  repute.  Many  varieties  are  given,  together  with 
ample  descriptions  concerning  the  high  quality  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  same.  They  are  also  classified  according  to 
the  season  in  which  they  come  into  use.  Illustrations  of  the 
various  vegetables  are  numerous,  and  they  are  also  admirably 
executed,  for  which  the  stiff,  smooth  paper  is  to  a  large  extent 
responsible.  Onions  also  receive  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  the  different  varieties  being  fully  discussed  and 
their  various  merits  pointed  out,  while  directions  as  to  time  of 
sowing  and  the  kind  of  soil  most  suitable  are  given.  Amongst 
Tomatos,  Rowntree’s  Chelmsford  Beauty  is  a  new  one,  pro¬ 
ducing  large  bunches  of  round,  smooth  fruits  of  a  suitable  size 
either" for  dessert,  or  other  purposes.  Flowers  are  as  liberally 
dealt  with  as  vegetables,  being  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
much  information  given  respecting  them.  Amongst  good  illus¬ 
trations  we  may  point  out  Aquilegias,  double  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  Calceolarias,  Campanulas,  Carnations,  Ervngium 
amethvstinum,  Shirley  Poppies,  Verbenas,  Wallflowers,  and 
others. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray. 

A  useful  catalogue  of  some  seventy-two  pages,  exclusive  of  a 


good  index,  is  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray, 
limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  near  Sheffield.  Peas 
take  the  leading  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  catalogue  and  in¬ 
clude  a  large  number  of  well-known  standard  varieties  capable 
of  keeping  up  a  succession  over  a  long  period.  The  Pilot  is 
listed  amongst  the  new  varieties  offered.  The  pages  of  the 
catalogue  are  freely  illustrated,  representing  typical  or  standard 
varieties,  and  some  of  their  own  favourites  sent  out  by  the 
film.  Potatos  include  a  number  of  the  new  heavy  cropping 
varieties  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  heard  during  the 
past  year  or  two.  Amongst  the  new  varieties,  Sir  John  Llew¬ 
ellyn  adds  an  acquisition  to  the  first  early  kidney  varieties  as 
admitted  by  most  growers  of  Potatos.  Flowers  are  also  re¬ 
presented  by  many  illustrations,  and  are  amply  described  in 
alphabetical  order.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  list  will  find  it  a  very  lengthy  and  exhaustive  one  of  good 
and  useful  things  for  the  garden. 

Mr.  Titus  Rime. 

During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  T.  Kime,  Mareham-le-Fen, 
Boston,  Lines,  has  been  giving  marked  attention  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties  of  Potatos  calculated  to  be  heavy 
croppers,  disease-resisting,  and  able  to  hold  their  own  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Some  varieties  may  be  put  out  that 
do  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  which  are  held  concerning 
them,  but  the  wheat  gets  separated  from  the  chaff  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  the  wheat  conies  to  stay.  In  his  catalogue 
of  Potatos  for  this  year,  he  gives  illustrations  of  a  typical  tuber 
of  Northern  Star,  a  field  of  plants  of  this  variety  as  well  as 
excellent  illustrations  of  Evergood  and  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  all 
of  which  are  now  considered  worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 
Sharp  s  Express  and  Royal  Kidney  are  less  known  to  the 
general  public,  but  during  the  past  year  a  good  opinion  of  them 
has  been  growing.  The  last-named  of  these  two  varieties  gave 
a  crop  at  the  rate  of  1 7  tons  per  acre.  It  is  a  new  variety 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Kime,  who  said  he  never  wished 
to  see  finer  quality.  Some  of  the  new  varieties  of  which  we 
have  seen  tubers  this  year  were  of  enormous  size — too  large,  in 
fact,  for  table  use — but  this  may  have  been  the  fault  of  cul¬ 
tivation  rather  than  the  variety.  Provided  the  Potato  gives 
tubers  of  medium  and  useful  size  and  has  cooking  qualities  to 
recommend  it,  there  is  no  reason  for  planting  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  getting  size.  The  latter  part  of  the  catalogue  is 
devoted  to  testimonials  written  by  various  people  of  which  a 
facsimile  is  here  represented.  Even  cuttings  from  newspapers 
representing  what  lias  been  said  of  certain  varieties  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  different  towns  are  represented  just  as  cut 
from  the  papers,  with  the  written  comments  of  the  senders. 
This  is  a  new  departure  in  cataloguennaking  on  any  extensive 
scale,  but  it  at  least  shows  what  the  writers’  opinions  are  re¬ 
garding  the  varieties  named  in  their  communications. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son. 

The  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds  sent, 
out  by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate1,  London, 
runs  to  eighty-four  pages,  including  a  list  of  novelties,  chiefly 
vegetables,  occupying  twelve  pages.  Some  of  the  space,  how¬ 
ever,  is  occupied  with  the  illustrations  representing  the  new 
varieties  recorded.  Considerable  interest  will  be  centred  in 
the  grand  new  Pea,  Edwin  Beckett,  which  is  here  represented 
by  a  photograph  of  pods  full  size,  one  of  which  is  open,  showing 
that  it  contains  nine  large  seeds.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
during  the  past  season  spoke  favourably  of  this  new  variety 
either  for  culinary  purposes  or  exhibition.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  E.  Beckett  himself.  Two  other  new  varieties  of  Peas  nre 
here  described,  together  with  several  new  dwarf  French  Beans, 
Runner  Beans,  and  a  new  Long  Pod  Bean.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbages,  Carrots,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatos  and  Potatos  all 
have,  had  additions  made  to  them  in  the  form  of  well-tested 
varieties  now  being  put  into  commerce.  Melons  and  Cucum¬ 
bers  are  also  represented  by  some  of  the  most  recent  produc¬ 
tions  in  this  special  line.  The  rest  of  the  catalogue  is  a  well 
got-up  production  in  which  the  varieties  offered  are  described. 
Amongst  the  flowers,  however,  illustrations  are  much  more 
numerous,  including  perennial  species  of  which  seeds  are  only 
occasionally  offered.  There  can  lie  little  doubt,  however,  that 
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winy  improvements  of  recent  introduction  have-  been  the  re- 
ults  of  seed  sowing  and  the  selection  of  the  best  seedlings. 
Accompanying  the  seed  list  were  smaller  ones  relating  to  novcl- 
ies  of  Chrysanthemums,  new  Hoses,  Carnations,  etc. 


SOCIETIES. 


royal  horticultural. 

Scientific  Committee,  January  3rd. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Dr.  Cooke, 
Professors  Boulger  and  Church,  Rev.  AN.  Wilks,  Alessis. 
Saunders,  Bowles,  Shea,  AN  orsley,  Odell,  Gordon,  and  t  hitten 
den  (hon.  secretary). 

Hen  slow  Testimonial. — Dr.  Masters  reported  on  the  progress 
made  towards  the  completion  of  this.  The  subscriptions  amount 
to  about  £40  at  present. 

Diseased  Carnations.—  Mr.  Saunders  reported  concerning 
the  Carnation  plants  sent  to  the  last  meeting  that,  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  eelworms  or  insects  present,  and  Dr.  Cooke  wrote  : 

The  plant  examined  gave  no  evidence  of  fungus  attack,  but 
the  root  was  completely  rotted  with  moisture.  All  the  mischief 
evidently  arose  from  mistakes  in  cultivation,  and  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  result.” 

Fungus  ox  Agapaxthus  Stem. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  this, 

!  specimens  of  which  were  brought  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr. 
AVorsley  :  “  The  black  elliptical  and  elongated  spots  on  the  dead 
stems  are  simple  indications  of  the  common  saprophytic  mould 
Cladosporium  herbarum.  Being  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for 
two  or  three  days,  every  spot  was  velvety  with  the  threads  and 
I  covered  with  the  spores.” 

Oraxges  Attacked  ry  Scale. — Respecting  the  Oranges  from 
Seville  badly  attacked  by  scale.  Dr.  Cooke  reported  :  “  There 
was  not.  the  slightest  trace  of  Fumago  or  Capnodium,  or  even 
of  fungus  or  fungus  mycelium  of  any  kind,  except  Penicillium 
glaucum,  which  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  produced  a 
plentiful  crop.” 

Pear  Diseased. — Mr.  Shea  showed  a  Pear  which  had  several 
brown  decayed  spots  in  the  flesh,  but  seemed  quite  normal 
j  externally.  Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to  report  upon  it  at  the  next 
;  meeting. 

Spots  ox  Phyllocactus. — Diseased  specimens  of  Phyllocactus 
shown  by  Mr.  Worsley  were  referred  to  Mr.  Saunders  and  Dr. 
Cooke. 

Germixatiox  of  Sechium  edule. — Mr.  Odell  showed  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  curious  fruits  of  this  plant,  known  as  the  Chaco 
j  or  Oliocho,  containing  germinating  seeds.  The  plant  belongs  to 
the  Cucurbitaceae,  and  the  fruit  is  a  pepo,  containing  only 
one  seed.  The  seed  germinates  within  the  “  pepo,”  and  is  in¬ 
separable  from  it.  Numerous  roots  are  produced  on  germina¬ 
tion,  and  the  stem  grows  out  through  the  fruit  wall,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  becomes  woody,  while  the  cotyledons  remain  behind 
in  the  fruit.  Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
radicle,  which  appears  to  be  of  very  limited  growth.  The  fruit 
is  used  like  the  Marrow  in  the  AArest.  Indies  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Big-btd  ix  Hazel. — Buds  of  the  Hazel  attacked  by  the  bud 
mite  were  referred  to  Mr.  Saunders,  who  undertook  to  report 
upon  them. 

Plaxt  for  Namixg. — Mr.  ,J.  R.  Baker,  of  AYest  End, 
Southampton,  sent  some  branches  under  the'  name  of  Thuya 
Lobbi.  This  naming  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Masters,  T.  Lobbi 
being  the  garden  name  of  T.  gigantea. 

Diseased  Beech. — Air.  Dombrain,  of  Maidstone,  sent  spe¬ 
cimens,  which  Dr.  Cooke  kindly  took  to  examine  and  report  upon. 

A'ariety  of  Douglas  Fir. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  curious 
short-leaved  form  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  which  came  up  among  a 
batch  of  seedlings  in  Holland.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
hybrid  of  that  species  with  Tsuga  Sieboldi,  but  a  trans-section 
of  the  leaf  at  once  showed  it  to  be  a  true  Douglas  Fir. 


Dishonest  Visitors  to  Covext  Garden  Market. — For  some 
time  past  numerous  cases  of  theft  from  the  market  had  been 
going  on,  and  special  police  officers  in  plain  clothes  had  been 
put  on  duty  in  the  market.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  whom 
the  market  belongs,  intimated  his  intention  to  prosecute  in  all 
cases  of  theft  which  came  under  his  notice.  Henry  Souter  was 
found  in  the  illicit  possession  of  24s.  worth  of  flowers  from  a 
stand  in  the  market,  and,  having  been  brought  to  the  Bow 
Street  Police  Court  the  other  week,  was  sentenced  to  six  weeks’ 
hard  labour. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Cottage  Gardening. — On  the  5th  inst.  there  was  a  lai  .•• 
attendance  of  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  th»- 
Mechanics’  Institution,  Alton,  Hants,  to  hear  a  lecture  on 
“  Cottage  Gardening”  by  Mr.  T.  Down,  head  gardener  at  Basing 

Park.  Mr.  H.  P.  Burrell  presided. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  - 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  th 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  presided.  Twelve  new  members 
were  elected,  and  one  nominated.  Fifteen  members  have  re¬ 
ceived  sick  benefit  during  the  month,  the  amount  of  sick  pav 
being  £56  18s.  The  usual  quarterly  grants  were  made  t" 
members  on.  I.lie  benevolent  fund.  A  grant  of  £5  was  also  mm  I 
to  a  member  in  distress  who  had  recent  I  j  lost  Ins  wife,  il  being 
a  very  deserving  case.  This  meeting  brought  the  financial  year 
to  a  very  successful  close. 

*  *  * 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. — It  has  been  arranged  to  hold 
the  1905  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Ad  n cent  Square  on  Tuesday,  July  4th.  Upwards  of 
£90  is  offered  in  money  prizes,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  ar  ■ 
presenting  a  silver  challenge  cup,  value  15  guineas,  in  Class  1. 
the  society  giving  the  winner  a  gold  medal  as  a  permanent 
memento.  The  schedule  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  members 
by  the  14th  inst.  The  “  Sweet  Pea  Annual  ”  will  be  published 
one  week  later,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  members.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  society  will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  Horace  J.  Wright,  32.  Dault  Road.  AA'andsworth, 
London. 

*  *  * 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  on  Friday,  January  6th,  Air.  Searles  gave  a 
paper  on  “  Onions  and  Leeks  ”  and  Air.  Raven  on  “  Celery.”  Air. 
Searles  showed  fine  specimens  of  Onions  and  Leeks,  and  his  paper 
was  that  of  a  practical  man.  He  advised  deep  digging  for 
Onions,  they  needing  depth  of  soil  as  much  as  any  vegetable. 
A  discussion  followed,  and  the  question  of  what  constituted  an 
“  ideal  ”  Onion  was  raised.  Mr.  Raven  dealt  with  the  culture 
of  Celery,  and  advocated  single  rows  and  little  earthing  up  till 
about  a  month  before  it  was  wanted  for  use.  In  the  discussion 
the  use  of  manure  and  trenching  were  well  discussed.  The 
meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  the  sixty-sixth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  members  and  subscribers  of  this  institution  will  be  held  at 
the  Covent  Garden  Hotel,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London, 
AAr.C.  (adjoining  Covent  Garden  Market),  on  Thursday,  January 
19th,  1905,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  (as  audited) 
for  the  year  1904,  electing  officers  for  the  year  1905,  and  for  the 
election  of  eighteen  pensioners  on  the  funds.  The  chair  will 
be  taken  by  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  treasurer  and  chairman  of 
committee,  at  3  o’clock.  The  poll  will  open  at  3.15  o’clock,  and 
close  at  4.30  o’clock  precisely,  after  which  hour  no  voting  papers 
can  be  received.  The  annual  friendly  supper  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  after  the  annual  meeting,  at  6  p.m.,  when  Edward 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  will  preside. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18. 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on,  the  10tJh  inst.  Air.  J.  AM 
McHattie,  the  president,  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  Air.  Peter  Loney,  secretary,  submitted  the  executive 
council’s  annual  report,  which  was  duly  approved.  During  the 
past  year  12  life  members  and  198  ordinary  members  were 
admitted.  The  total  membership  is  now  1,395.  The  various 
lectures  delivered  during  the  session  have  been  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  the  attendances  at  the  meetings  have  been 
good.  The  Chrysanthemum  show  was  highly  successful  from 
every  point  of  view.  There  was  a  profit  from  it  of  £58  15s.  lid. 
The  association  had  four  outings  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  treasurer’s  (Mr.  William  AIcKinnon)  statement  showed  a 
net  gain  on  the  year’s  operations  of  £66  5s.  lOd.  The  gross  funds 
of  the  association  now  stand  at  £1.317  9s.  9d.  The  report  was 
adopted.  The  Alarquis  of  Linlithgow  was  re-elected  honorary 
president,  and  Air.  J.  AT.  AloHattie  was  re-elected  president. 
The  following  were  elected  vice-presidents: — AlessTs.  Thomas 
Fortune,  AAhlliam  Small,  and  D.  AY.  Thomson.  The  following 
sums  were  voted  to  charities  :  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  £5  5s.  ; 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  £5  5s.  :  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  Royal  Infirmary,  £5  5s.  It  was  intimated  that  the  next 
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Chrysanthemum  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  association  will 
be  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  November  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  next.  In  future  the  meetings  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Bible  Society,  5,  St. 

Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

*  *  * 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society.— In  their 
annual  report  the  committee  of  the  above  society  announce  that 
they  have  had  -a  loss  of  £56  6s.  lid.  on  the  year’s  working. 
During  the  season  they  held  a  spring,  summer,  and  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  exhibition,  all  of  which  were  excellent.  The  weather, 
especially  during  the  summer  show,  was  against  a  good  attend¬ 
ance,  and  receipts  suffered  accordingly.  Apathy  and  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  were,  however,  noticed  during 
all  the  three  shows.  From  the  queen  of  watering  places  this  is 
rather  surprising.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ordinary  members  whose  interest  in  the  society  is  its 
mainstay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  numbers  may  still  further 
be  increased.  The  spring  show  brought  £113  18s.  2d.  ;  summer 
show,  £210  Is.  7d.  ;  and  the  Chrysanthemum  show,  £256  Os.  4d. 
The  expenses  were  £206  16s.  Id.,  £333  8s.  9d.,  and  £281  8s.  2d. 
respectively.  Against  this  there  were  subscriptions  and  a  good 
.  bank  balance  from  the  previous  year,  so  that  the  society  has  still 
£247  Os.  9d.  to  its  credit.  We  hope  the  present  year  will  be 
more  propitious  for  them. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  .Street, 
Croydon,  on  3rd  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Gregory. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  Coombe  Lodge,  Croydon,  was  elected  president  ; 
Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Bentley  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
P.  F.  Bunyard  treasurer,  and  Mr.  H.  Boshier,  62,  High  Street, 
Croydon,  hon.  secretary.  Mr.  Bunyard  formally  presented  the 
treasurer’s  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31st  last,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  amounted  to  £52  16s.  3-2-d. , 
and  the  expenditure  to  £51  Is.  llgd. ,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £1  14s.  4d.  After  some  discussion  the  treasurer’s  report  was 
adopted.  The  secretary  then  presented  the'  annual  report  of 
the  committee,  which  was  taken  as  read.  This  contained, 
amongst  other  items,  the  fifth  annual  report  and  balance-sheet. 
The  committee  also  desired  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
many  services  rendered  by  friends  who  had  given  their  support 
and  encouragement  during  the  past  year.  The  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  society  was  considered  as  perfectly  sound,  with  a 
balance  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lectures  and  papers  on  horti¬ 
cultural  subjects  had  been  given  at  nineteen  meetings,  and  in 
each  instance  the  subject  proved  very  instructive  to  the  members 
present.  Thanks  were  given  to  those  who  contributed  papers, 
including  Messrs.  W.  P.  Bound,  P.  F.  Bunyard,  H.  Cannell, 
W.  A.  Cook,  J.  Cutler,  J.  Harrison  Dick,  G.  Dray,  W.  Easlea, 
J.  Friend,  C.  W.  Greenwood,  W.  Harris,  E.  E.  Hawes,  H.  J. 
Jones,  A.  Osborn,  and  Dr.  Brook  Ridley.  Four  evenings  were 
devoted  to  discussions.  The  exhibits  displayed  at  meetings 
were  fairly  numerous  and  much  appreciated.  A  very  satis¬ 
factory  dinner  was  held  in  February  last.  The  spring  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  April  20th  was  a  marked  success.  The  exhibits  were 
numerous  and  very  varied,  while  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  visitors.  They  had  an  annual  outing  on  August  24th  to  the 
residence  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roe- 
hampton.  Two  essay  competitions  were  promoted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  and  the  successful  essayists  in  one  of  the  compe¬ 
titions  were  Messrs.  T.  W.  Briscoe  and  W.  A.  Cook.  In  the 
other  competition  Messrs.  -T.  Sugden  and  H.  Peckham  respec¬ 
tively  were  the  winners.  The  contributors  of  the  prizes  were 
Messrs.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  W.  Harris,  and  A.  H.  Taylor.  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  Some  discussion'  then  took 
place  on  the  rules,  which,  were  amended  in  some  respects. 


Record  Bunch  of  Grapes. — Hitherto  the  pride  of  place  in 
the  cultivation  and  production  of  big  bunches  of  Grapes  has 
gone  to  Scotch  cultivators,  as  Mr.  Curror,  of  Eskbank,  gets  the 
credit  of  growing  the  largest  bunch  on  record.  This  was  a  bunch 
of  Trebbiano  which  weighed  26  lb.  4  oz.  This  has  now  been 
beaten  by  Air.  W.  H.  Traves,  Lockwood,  Canowindra,  Sydney, 
who  has  grown  a  bunch  of  white  Chasselas  weighing  28  lb.  The 
bunch  was  exhibited  at  the  Canowindra  Show  in  November  last. 
The  bunch,  we  may  say,  was  considerably  branched,  massive 
and  wide  at  the  top,  but  at  the  lower  end  branched  out  into 
five  or  more  conical  points.  It  seemed,  however,  to  consist  of 
only  one  bunch,  but  whether  grown  in  the  open  or  under  Mass 
we  are  not  informed.  A  photograph  shows  the  berries  to  be 
not  unlike  those  of  Trebbiano. 


AIessrs.  Bell  and  Bieberstedt’s  Annual  Supper. — On 
December  30th  the  employees  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bieberstedt, 
wholesale  seed  merchants  and  growers,  Bank  Stret,  Leith,  held 
their  ninth  annual  supp>er  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel. 

*  ■*  * 

Manure  for  Roses. — According  to  Jtosenseitung,  the  best 
manure  for  Roses  is  to  give  something  like  100  lb  of  well- 
decayed  stable  manure  to  every  square  yard  of  soil,  2  lb.  of 
lime,  5  oz.  of  basic  slag,  and  1-10  lb.  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
Rose  loves  lime,  and  one  can  apply  it  in  no  matter  what  form. 

*  *  * 

A  Victim  of  Fog. — During  the  prevalence  of  the  recent  fog, 
which  affected  not  only  London,  but  various  other  parts  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Amos  Illingworth,  a  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  walked  inadvertently  into  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal,  near  Woodlesford,  and  was  drowned  before  assistance 
could  be  procured. 

*  *  * 

Cold  Storage  of  Fruit  at  Norfolk. — Hitherto  East  Anglia 
has  not  been  given  much  credit  for  being  up  to  date  in  the  matter 
of  fruit  storing,  but  Norfolk  seems  determined  to  refute  that 
idea.  The  object  is  to  test  the  practicability  of  cold  storage 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  as  a  first  experiment  70,000 
barrels  of  Apples,  representing  from  90.000  to  120,000  bushels, 
have  been  put  into  the  cold  store.  The  intention  is  to  keep 
these  Apples  until  Apri  1  in  the  Norfolk  Cold  Storage  Co.’s  pre¬ 
mises  at  South  Quay,  Great  Yarmouth,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  selected  fruit  can  be  kept  from  December  to  April.  The 
Apples  may  be  foreign  or  otherwise. 

*  *  * 

Aberdeen  Assistant  Seedsmen. — The  assistants  in  the  seed 
trade  of  Aberdeen  had  an  “  at  home”  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  Air. 
M'Killiam’s  rooms.  Ibis  was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind,  and 
was  highly  successful, _  seeing  that  80  assembled  at  8  o’clock, 
soon  after  which  dancing  commenced.  Tea  was  served  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  half  of  the  dance  programme.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Air.  G.  A.  Oman,  who  made  some  appropriate 
remarks  anent  the  success  of  their  first  venture,  and  hoped  that 
many  of  similar  character  would  follow.  AIessrs.  C.  Aloncur 
and  John  Johnston  acted  as  M.C.’s. 

*  *  *  ■* 

Cotton  Plants  at  Liverpool. — A  display  of  flowering  plants 
for  the  delectation  of  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  is  always  kept, 
up  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edge  Lane,  and  occasionally  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  way  is  introduced.  At  present  some  Cotton 
plants  offer  an  object  lesson  of  educational  value,  as  showing 
the  raw  natural  material  from  which  cotton  is  manufactured. 
Cotton  consists  of  a.  mass  of  white,  woolly-looking  hairs  which 
clothe  the  seeds  of  Gossypium  barbadense  and  other  species 
belonging  to  the  Mallow  family.  In  this  country  the  plants 
require  to  be  grown  in  a  stove,  but  in  tropical  countries  they 
are  grown  in  the  open  fields. 

*  *  * 

Frost  in  the  Riviera. — The  flower  gardens  in  the  Riviera 
district  were  lately  devastated  by  frost,  and  this  had  imme¬ 
diate  effect  upon  the  supply  of  Narcissi  and  Violets  sent  to  the 
London  markets.  At  this  time  of  the  year  two  items  of  flower 
culture  are  the  most-  important,  and  consequently  the  growers, 
felt  the  visitation  of  frost  severely.  The  same  to  a  lesser  extent- 
applied  to  London,  as  the  flowers  were  scarce  and  clear.  Only 
the  fully  expanded  flowers  were  destroyed,  and  as  soon  as  mild 
weather  again  sets  in  the  supply  will  be  resumed.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  London  supply  of  Lilies,  Carnations, 
Orchids,  and  Roses  is  largely  grown  in  hothouses  at  home. 

*  *  * 

Manchester  Botanic  Gardens. — The  committee  of  manage-, 
ment  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  Old  Traf- 
ford,  Manchester,  waited  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  on 
the  5th  inst.  with  an  offer  to  hand  over  their  gardens  to  the  city 
for  a-  relatively  small  sum.  They,  indeed,  stipulated  to  let  t lie* 
Alanchester  Corporation  have  it  for  a  third  of  its  value  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  was  kept  as  a  garden  for  the  public.  The  gardens 
lay  in  the  district  of  Stretford,  but  the  people  there  refused1 
the  gift  some  time  ago  on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  would 
have  in  keeping  up  the  garden,  as  it  would  form  a  burden  on 
Stretford.  The  Lord  Afayor  thanked  the  deputation  for  their 
generous  offer,  and  promised  to  bring  the  proposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  management  before  the  Manchester  City  Council. 
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Potato  Trade  at  Di  ndee.  A  spell  of  briskness  has  arisen 
in  the  Potato  trade  between  Dundee  and  London,  and  the 
steamer  “Perth”  was  loaded  with  tubers  for  despatch  last  week. 

*  *  * 

•Register  or  Nurseries  and  Market  Gardens. — 1  lie  January 
number  of  the  Register  of  Nurseries,  etc.,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Oheapside,  London,  contains 
much  information  of  a  useful  character  to  those  on  the  outlook 
for  an  established  nursery,  land  for  growing  fruit  or  other  pro¬ 
duce,  with  property  belonging  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  business.  Some  of  the  land  is  already  planted,  and  is 
bearing.  Glasshouses  for  plant  growing  are  also  listed  under 
the  headings  of  the  counties  or  districts  to  which  the  said  pro¬ 
perties  belong.  The  Register  runs  to  15  pages  of  closely-printed 
matter. 

*  *  * 

‘‘A  Gardener’s  Year.” — During  the  past  twelve  months  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard,  the  celebrated  novelist,  has  been  writing  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Queen  relating  to  gardening,  the  results  of 
observations  and  experiences  in  his  own  and  other  gardens  in 
Norfolk.  This  is  now  to  be  published  in  book  form,  with  26 
illustrations,  by  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.  C.  Several  allusions  to  the  author’s  experiences 
have  been  made  by  us  during  the  year.  Tliis  work  is  not  a 
text-book,  but  a  record  kept  throughout  the  year  of  the  various 
operations  canned  on  in  a  Norfolk  garden  of  moderate  size,  in 
which  >a  good  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  flowers — including 
Orchids — and  vegetables  are  grown.  It  also  treats  incidentally 
of  matters  kindred  to  their  cultivation.  The  author  hopes  that 
it  may  please  those  readers  to  whom  such  things  are  of  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  convey  a  certain  amount  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  which  may  help  towards  the  establishment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  garden. 

*  *  * 

Addles  from  Canada  by  Sailing  Ship. — The  experiment  of 
bringing  a  large  cargo  of  Apples  to  this  country  from  Nova 
Scotia  by  sailing  ship,  which  has  just  been  repeated  after  the 
lapse  of  about  twenty  years,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  and  increasingly  prosperous  era  in  the  fruit 
trade  from  Canada  to  England.  The  “  Skoda,”  which  lias 
readied  Fresh  Wharf,  near  London  Bridge,  is  probably  the  first 
sailing  vessel  to  carry  a  whole  cargo  of  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  England.  In  these  days  of  rajiid  transit  by  steam,  the  de¬ 
parture  se£ms  at  first  sight  a  step  backwards  instead  of  in  the 
right  direction,  but  those  interested  in  the  scheme — and  they 
are  many — believe  that  the  economies  to  be  effected  by  this 
method  of  transit  will  practically  revolutionise  this  branch  of 
our  colonial  trade.  Packing  is  now  carried  to  a  great  state  of 
perfection  by  experienced  hands,  and  the  fruit  can  be  conveyed 
by  sea  without  that  deterioration  which  marked  the  early  days 
of  fruit  shipping  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  About 
5,000  out  of  the  8,500  barrels  shipped  were  guaranteed  to  be 
sound. 

*  *  * 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. — A  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  local  branch  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Ipswich,  on  Wednesday, 
January  4tli,  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Thompson  and  Morgan,  presiding  over  a  large  and  representa¬ 
tive  gathering  of  local  gardeners.  In  the  course  of  his  address, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Close — ia  member  of  the  committee  of  selection  and 
a  former  resident  in  Ipswich — dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
benefits  which  would  result  to  employers  from  the  establishment 
of  a  reliable  source  for  the  supply  of  thoroughly  competent  and 
trustworthy  gardeners.  He  strongly  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  local  branch,  and  asked  all  those  who  cared  for  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  tlieir  profession  to  at  once  become  members.  After  a 
well-maintained  discussion,  a  resolution  approving  the  proL 
g  ram  me  of  the  association  and  the  formation  of  a  local  branch 
was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  E.  G.  Creek,  of  Westerfield 
House  Gardens,  Ipswich,  was  asked  and  agreed  to  undertake 
tlie  duties  of  local  secretary.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Close  and  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings.  There  was 
a  B.G.A.  meeting  at  Reigate  on  January  10th,  and  others  will 
take  place  at  Swansea  on  the  13th,  at  Cardiff  on  the  16th,  etc. 
these  will  be  reported  in  our  columns. 

*  *  ■* 

Notes  from  Glasgow. — The  weather  is  always  the  most  prolific 
topic  tor  discussion,  be  it  in  town  or  be  it  in  country.  At  pre- 
seut  and  fur  some  time  past  this  necessary  acquisition  to  one's 
happiness,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  has  been  so  blame¬ 
less  that  even  the  locked  tongue  of  the  wooing  swain  has  for  the 
nonce  ceased  to  remind  his  clear  one  of  the  existing  conditions. 
W  lth  an  occasional  shower  and  a  “fresher  ”  from  the  south- 
uest,  ue  Glasgow  good  people  have  been  experiencing  very  good 
weather  for  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  not  too  mild  to  be  un¬ 


pleasantly  warm  to  go  about  without  one’s  coat,  but  it  j  jusl 
the  kind  of  thing  to  refresh  one  during  an  outsidi  ride  on  n 
trolley  from  Langside  to  the  far-famed  Argyle  Street,  win.  h 
to  all  Glasgow  people  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  This  v<  i  . 
mild  weather  gives  the  “green  spots”  on  the  town’s  map  an  <  i 
of  freshness  seldom  witnessed  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  lawns 
and  grass  areas,  together  with  the  plenitude  of  accompanying 
evergreens,  all  combine  to  give  a  gladsome  feeling  of  happim  ss 
as  one  is  driven  past  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  or  is  quietly 
and  leisurely  meandering  along  the  serpentine  paths  of  the  parks 
of  our  second  city.  The  beautiful  winter  gardens  situated  in 
mostly  all  of  these  hopeful  lungs  are  always  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  interest  to  all  classes.  The  Chrysanthemum  season  has  no 
sooner  disappeared  than  the  bulb  one  has  taken  its  place.  Gamp- 
hill  is  displaying  an  uniu&ually  fine  lot  of  Orchids  of  varieties 
for  this  season,  and  what  is  by  no  means  a  small  achievement 
is  the  early  flowering  of  a  great  number  of  Dendrobium  nobile, 
which  lighten  and  colour  up  the  large  show  house.  Here  also 
are  many  fine  Odontoglossiuns  in  flower.  Above  all,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  D.  Cassiope,  with  several  nice  flower  sprays,  takes  the 
attention  of  everyone.  Tollcross  is  beating  creation  with  the 
■beautiful  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — D.  G. 

*•  *  * 

Fruit  Trade  Imdrovements  at  Hull. — Sir  G.  Gibb,  the 
general  manager  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  paid  a 
visit  to  Hull  on  the  5th  inst. ,  and  received  two  deputations 
respecting  the  fruit  trades  of  the  city,  and  held  a  private  confer 
ence  with  them  respecting  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Albert 
Dock  Promenade  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  more  expeditiously 
with  perishable  cargoes. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Growing  in  Western  Australia. — The  climate  of 
Western  Australia  is  a  warm  one,  but  nevertheless  the  cultivators 
there  think  that  the  noble  tuber  can  be  grown  with  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  success,  and  thus  reduce  the  quantity  which 
continue  to  be  imported  from  eastern  states.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  local  lands  are 
capable  of  producing  more  Potatos  than  are  necessary  for  local 
consumption  and  of  the  finest  quality,  but  it  is  stated  that  more 
labour  is  required  to  cultivate  Potatos  properly  than  cereals. 

*  *  * 

Evesham  Gardeners’  Trid  to  Paris. — As  we  mentioned  re 
cently,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  enable  the  gardeners 
about.  Evesham  to  make  a  trip  to  Paris  to  inspect  the  garden¬ 
ing  there.  These  have  now  been  practically  completed,  and 
gardeners  can  travel  first  class  from  Evesham  to  Paris,  and 
stay  at  a  first-class  hotel  for  a  week,  at  an  inclusive  cost  of 
£6  14s.  ;  for  four  days’  stay  the  cost  would  be  £5  8s.  6d.  Those 
who  like  to  travel  second  class  and  stay  at  a  first-class  hotel 
can  do  the  week  for  £5  13s.  6d.,  and  four  days  at  £4  8s.  Those 
wishing  to  join  the  excursion  should  apply  for  information  to 
the  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  John  Idiens,  High  Street,  Evesham. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  fares  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  secretary.  It  is  probable  that  others,  not  directly 
connected  with  gardening,  will  take  advantage  of  the  trip, 
but  only  gardeners  will  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  gardens. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column,  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  shoidd  be  pul 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve’ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Spruces  Gnawed  by  Rabbits. 

Some  young  Spruce  Firs  were  planted  here  in  an  opening 
under  tall  Beech  and  Oak  trees,  so  as  to  form  a  screen  when 
they  grew  up,  but  during  the  recent  snowstorm  most  of  them 
have  been  damaged  by  rabbits,  some  having  lost  their  leaders. 
Before  we  replant,  could  you  suggest  a  means  of  keeping  off  the 
rabbits?  (A.  J.  B.) 

There  are  various  washes  frequently  recommended,  such  as 
mixtures  of  lime,  soot,  clay,  and  dilute  solutions  of  spirits  of 
tar,  hut  as  the  mixture  requires  to  be  put  on  by  means  of  a 
brush  it  would  mean  a  deal  of  labour,  and  would  not  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  young  trees.  The  mixture  is  usually  applied  to 
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the  bare  trunks  of  older  trees.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
young  trees  might  be  rendered  distasteful  to  the  vermin  by 
being  syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  petroleum  emulsion. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  leave  the  young  damaged  trees 
in  the  ground  as  a  bait  for  the  rabbits,  and  apply  the  emulsion 
only  to  the  fresh  lot  after  they  are  planted.  Provided  the 
ground  is  not  covered  up  in  winter,  you  may  not  have  any  fresh 
trouble  this  year,  but  it  would  be  well  to  think  of  the  young 
trees  next  autumn,  and  repeat  the  application  of  the  emulsion 
until  the  trees  get  sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  rabbits. 

Pruning  Roses. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  in  what  way  I  should  prune  the  following  Roses  in  my 
greenhouse?  They  are  all  climbers.  I  have  a  yellow 
Banksian  and  Reve  d'Or  just  planted  in  my  greenhouse 
and  trained  under  the  glass  roof.  I  also  have  a  climb¬ 
ing  Nephetos  which  had  been  planted  last  year.  It  has 
grown  quite  15  ft.  this  summer.  I  have  cut  very  few 
flowers  from  it.  Do  you  think  it  is  growing  too  fast  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  when  and  how  to  prune  it.  It  has  made  a  terrible 
lot  of  growth  all  over  the  roof  quite  15  ft.  long.  Should  I 
shorten  or  cut  clean  out?  I  have  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  as  well, 
which  has  made  a  lot  of  growth,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  prune. 
Some  tell  me  they  only  want  a  little  thinning.  1  have  been 
told  to  cut  right  back  after  flowering  and  to  let  them  grow  again, 
but  I  do  not  know  wliat  to  do  with  the  new  growth  while  the 
other  is  flowering.  (J.  Bean.) 

The  Yellow  Banksian  Rose  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
room  to  grow  it  properly.  When  strong  young  shoots  are  sent 
up  from  the  base  they  will  throw  out  shorter  and  spreading  side 
ones  in  the  following  year,  but  even  then  you  cannot  expect  to 
get  many  flowers  from  the  same.  The  best  return  in  blossom 
from  these  strong  shoots  is  only  obtained  in  the  third  year. 
Many  people  prune  them  too  hard,  and  for  that  reason  are 
unable  to  get  many  flowers.  We  should  not  attempt  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  Rose  in  a  greenhouse  owing  to  its  bulky  character 
and  the  height  it  must  be  allowed  to  attain  before  flowering 
freely,  especially  if  not  very  sure  about  the  treatment  to  be 
given.  After  the  plant  lias  been  well  established  it  will  of 
course  give  flowers  every  year  provided  you  tie  in  some  of  the 
side  shoots  that  have  been  made,  about  their  full  length.  Reve 
d’Or  should  be  pruned  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  Tea  Rose. 
The  young  stems  that  come  from  the  base  should  always  be  pre¬ 
served,  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  conveniently 
accommodate  in  your  house.  During  the  second  year  these  will 
give  an  abundance  of  flowers  from  side  shoots.  The  long  stems 
produced  the  first  year  may  only  be  slightly  shortened  back  to 
the  properly  ripened  wood.  After  they  have  finished  flowering 
the  side  shoots  can  then  be  pruned  back  and  a  fresh  set  of 
shoots  will  give  rise  to  flowers  again  in  the  same  way.  The  main 
stems  will  last  for  a  number  of  years  provided  the  roots  are 
healthy.  We  fancy  that  you  have  planted  your  Roses  too 
thickly  to  allow  of  the  training  up  of  all  the  young  shoots  that 
may  come,  but  your  aim  should  be  to  preserve  the  best  shoot 
or  shoots  which  you  have  room  to  accommodate  and  to  cut  back 
the  rest  to  the  base.  As  the  first-made  shoots  gef  old  and  less 
productive  of  flowers  they  can  then  be  cut  back  to  the  base  to 
mate  way  for  younger  stems.  Your  climbing  Riphetos  Rose 
has  certainly  been  making  very  vigorous  growth,  but  with 
climbing  Roses  you  must  always  calculate  upon  this,  especially 
when  young,  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  training  the  stems. 
If  you"  commence  cutting  them  down  severely  you  cannot  expect 
many  blooms  from  climbing  Roses,  as  they  bloom  from  the 
side  shoots  during  the  second  year  of  the  stems.  From  what 
you  say  we  judge  that  you  have  too  many  stems  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  space  at  your  command.  We  advise  you  to  retain 
just  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  stems  to  fill  the  space,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  growth  -that  will  be  made  this  year  upon  last  year’s 
suckers.  The  rest  should  be  cut  clean  away.  The  Gloire  de 
Dijon  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Riphetos. 
Reither  of  them  may  send  up  strong  shoots  from  the  root  every 
year,  so  that  you  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  younger  ones  pre¬ 
viously  made,  but  in  all  oases  it  simply  means  thinning  out 
useless  wood  and  leaving  the  best  suckers  almost  at  the  entire 
length  of  the  shoots.  After  the  side  shoots  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing  they  may  again  be  cut  back  within  a  bud  or  two  of  the  main 
stems,  and  they-  will  simply  repeat  the  process  of  the  previous 
year."  In  such  a  case  you  will  probably  not  be  able  to  lay  m 
young  suckers  every  year,  but  you  should  always  look  suffi¬ 
ciently  ahead  to  have  at  least  one  or  more  stems  on  ea-c-h  plant 
in  good  bearing  condition.  You  will  thus  see  that  we  do  not 
ask' you  to  cut  back  the  main  stem  after  flowering,  but  only 
the  side  shoots  unless  the  main  stem  is  too  old  to  give  good 
flowers  or  a  sufficient  number  of  them.  We  think  if  you  keep 
your  eye  on  these  matters  for  a  season  or  two  you  will  be  able 
to  grasp  the  routine  of  these  strong-growing  Roses. 


Cinerarias  P  lagging. 

Many  of  the  Cinerarias  here  from  time  to  time  present  the 
appearance  of  flagging  as  if  for  want  of  water.  The  soil  is  not 
dry,  but  the  leaves  never  rise  up  again  though  th£  crown  con¬ 
tinues  to  live.  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could  let  me  know 
what  is  the  matter.  (T.  M.) 

One  cannot  always  be  certain  from  a  description  as  to  what 
is  the  matter  with  Cinerarias  when  the  leaves  show  signs  of 
distress  by  flagging.  In  some  cases  they  will  do  this°  on  a 
bright  day  after  a  more  or  less  lengthened  period  of  cloudv 
weather.  In  such  a  case,  however,  they  usually  recover  after 
sunset.  A  hen  they  refuse  to  rise  up  it  is  generally  a  sign 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  roots.  The  drainage  of  the 
pots  may  be  bad,  and  the  soil  water-logged.  There  might  also 
be  the  grubs  of  certain  weevils  in  the"  soil,  or  they  might  be 
suffering  from  some  fungus.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  turn  the 
soil  out  of  the  pots  and  inspect  the  soil  as  well  as  the  roots 
themselves.  By  that  means  you  can  often  trace  the  cause  of 
the  evil.  Cinerarias  are  rather  delicate  soft-wooded  plants,  and 
it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  account  for  their  behaviour,  but 
plants  that  behave  in  the  way  you  mention  might  as  well  be 
removed  from  the  house  at  once  so  as  to  give  those  left  more 
space.  Attend  to  ventilation  and  the  proper  exposure  of  the 
leaves  to  light  on  all  sides,  and  that  will  help  to  keep  the 
plants  in  healthy  condition  if  watering  is  properly  attended  to. 
Colour  of  the  Bullace. 

An  argument  has  been  going  on  here  as  to  what  is  the  Bullace. 
Some  say  the  fruit  is  black  and  others  say  it  is  white.  Please 
give  us  your  opinion.  (Bullace.) 

We  should  say  that  both  of  you  are  right,  as  some  varieties 
of  Bullace  are  black  and  others  white.  The  wild  one  lias  blue- 
black  fruits  similar  in  colour  to  most  of  the  Damsons.  White 
varieties  must  have  turned  up  amongst  seedlings  at  one  time  or 
other,  and  these  have  been  propagated,  but  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  garden  varieties,  though  nevertheless  Bullaces.  The 
white  varieties  are  very  popular  or  more  frequently  found  in 
gardens  than  black  ones  according  to  our  experience. 

Verbenas  and  Mildew. 

Our  Verbenas  from  seed  last  year  were  so  good  that  we  rooted 
several  batches  of  cuttings  of  the  best  of  them,  but  some  of  the 
boxes  are  now  badly  .affected  with  mildew.  What  would  you 
advise  us  to  do  ?  (A.  M.  P.) 

We  suspect  that  you  have  placed  them  in  a  house 'that  is  too 
close  and  warm.  Verbenas  are  nearly  hardy  or  sufficiently  so 
to  thrive  in  a  cool  house,  and,  being  soft- wooded,  are  very 
liable  to  be  affected  by  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  this  is 
probably  what  has  happened  in  your  case.  The  boxes  should  be 
placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  of  some  cool  house,  or  a  vinery  at 
rest  but  near  the  glass,  so  that  the  leaves  will  receive  all  the 
light  possible  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Plenty  of  ventilation 
on  all  favourable  occasions  will  also  serve  to  harden  the  foliage 
and  enable  it  to  resist  the  inroads  of  mildew,  which  is  one  of  the 
evils  to  which  Verbenas  are  particularly  subject  under  the 
artificial  conditions  of  treatment  under  glass.  Your  best  plan 
as  matters  stand  would  be  to  apply  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  same 
way  as  you  would  dust  Roses  suffering  from  a  similar  malady. 

Grubs  in  Primula  Pots. 

Some  of  our  Primulas  died,  and  on  turning  them  out  of  the 
pots  I  found  a  number  of  white  grubs.  Could  you  say  what 
these  are  likely  to  be,  and  how  they  can  be  destroyed  without 
injuring  the  plants?  (B.  T.  W.) 

We  should  expect  them  to  be  the  grubs  of  some  of  the  weevils, 
which  are  well-known  enemies  in  the  garden,  and  glasshouses  in 
particular.  The  most  common  one,  committing  depredations  on 
a  great  variety  of  plants  under  glass,  is  the  Black  Vine  Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus).  It  may  give  you  a  clue  to  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  pest  when  we  say  that  the  old  weevils  lodge 
in  crevices  of  the  walls  and  under  pieces  of  wood  or  anything  else 
that  will  conceal  them  in  plant  houses.  They  come  out  at  night 
and  commit  ravages  on  various  plants  grown  in  such  houses. 
The  grubs  you  found  in  pots  would  have  been  hatched  out  from 
eggs  laid  by  the  old  weevils  in  the  soil,  either  in  the  house  itself 
or  in  the  soil  in  the  potting  shed  or  in  the  soil  out  of  doors,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  all  of  these  cases  you  can  prove  for  yourself 
by  hunting  about  until  you  find  the  weevils  present  by  searching 
m  all  likely  places  about  the  house.  As  a  safeguard  everything 
should  be  removed  from  the  house  that  is  unnecessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  plants.  At  the  same  time  all  cracks  and  crevices 
that  would  afford  shelter  should  be  filled  up  with  mortar  or 
cement,  and  the  house  generally  kept  tidy  and  clean,  even  in 
places  where  they  do  not  come  under  the  eye.  As  the  perfect 
weevils  come  out  by  night  to  feed,  you  may  often  secure  them 
by  uaving  the  house  a  visitation  at  night  after  having  previously 
laid  down  white  sheets  of  cloth  or  paper  underneath  any  plants 
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that  are  being  injured  by  the  said  pests.  It  the  plants  ovei hang 
these  shoots  they  can  be  shaken,  and  the  weevils  will  diop  on 
the  sheets  and  may  be  secured  Turning  the  light  of  a •  wjteiji 
upon  them  suddenly  often  results  m  causing  them  to  diop  the 
same  way.  .  . 

Tomatos  for  Winter  Fruiting.  . 

Please  name  a  few  varieties  of  Tomatos  that  won  d  be  useful 
for  winter  fruiting.  Some  of  those  we  have  used  do  not  set  well. 

ll  Whiter  Beauty  is  one  of  the  best  setting  varieties  o I  winter 
fruiting  Tomatos  which  wo  can  recommend  you  It  has  a  l  ee 
growth,  usually  crops  well  under  suitable  conditions,  and  fruits 
heavilv.  Other  varieties  sometimes  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  are  Golden  Jubilee  and  1< rogmore  Selected.  I'he  fiuits 
of  the  first  named  are  very  moderate  m  size,  but  of  good  quality. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(J.A.)  Odontoglossum  hunnewellianum.—  A.  McK. )  1,  Kuscus 
aculeatus;  2,  Berberis  Aquifolium ;  3,  Laurus  nobilis ;  4,  Okmrm 
Haastii-  5  Pernettya  mucronata;  6,  Pyrus  japomca.  (M.  O.) 
1  Lonicera  fragrantissima ;  2,  Euonymus  japomeus  medio- 

am-eus;  3,  Euonymus  japonicus  latifolius  albo-yariegatus ;  4, 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  ;  5,  Senecio  Petasitis  ;  6,  Polygala 
myrtifolia  grandiflora.—  (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Peristrophe  speciosa ;  2. 
Jacobinia  pauciflora  (often  named  Libonia  floribunda) ;  3,  das- 
minum  gracillimum ;  4,  Eugenia  myriophylla;  5,  Asparagus 

Sprengeri ;  6,  Fittonia  argyroneura;  7,  Pilea  muscosa.— (1.  I  •) 
1,  Gaultheria  procumbens ;  2,  Garrya.  elliptica ;  3,  Skimmia 
Fortunei ;  4,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  5,  Lippia  citriodora.-  (L .  b.  I 
1,  Erica  melanthera;  2,  Eupatorium  riparium.—  ( J ■  Gordon.)  the 
large  leaf  from  Penzance  is  Griselinia  lucida;  the  smaller  one  is 
Olearia  elaeagnifolia,  or  very  closely  akin  to  it.  Both  require  a 
greenhouse,  except  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  South  and  \\  est 
of  England  and  the  Channel  Islands. 


Communications  Received. 

William  Good.— C.  T.  Druery. — dal. — B.  W.  J.— E.  Beckett 
— <W.  Balchin. — W.  D. — E.  S. — cA.  R.  D. — -D.  M. — R.  S.  .  1  ■ 
_E  S.— J.  W.  Mallinson. — H.  Hall.— G.  H.  Hunt,— M.  Barker. 
— iS.  M.  Crow— T.  B.  J.—  R.  P.—  A.  M.  D.—  E.  A.  R.— F.  R.— 
J.  R. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Hr.  T.  Kime,  Mareliam-le-Fen,  Lincolnshire. — Potatos. 

Tooi. oon  and  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Southampton. 
- — Garden  Seeds. 

Wir.  CtTTBtTSH  AND  Son,  Higligate,  London. — Flower,  \  ege- 
table,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  for  Spring;  also  Chrysanthemum  Cata¬ 
logue;  Two  Grand  New  Roses;  Tree  Carnations;  and  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

Wil  iiur  Deal,  F.R.H.S. ,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 
Seed  Potatos. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Sun,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. — Seed  Catalogue. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Royal  Midland  Seed  Warehouse, 
Leicester. — Price  List. 

E.  Colnett,  61,  Wyndham  Crescent,  Canton,  Cardiff. — Select 
List  of  New  and  Choice  Chrysanthemums. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  and  Eynsford,  Kent, — Can¬ 
ned's  Herald  of  Spring. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex. — Ware’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Barr’s  Seed  Guide. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  46,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Garden  Seeds. 


Obituary 


Mr.  Charles  Hughes. 

V  e  regret  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  Evesham’s  oldest  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles  Hughes,  which  took  place 
on  the  31st  ult.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
nf  85  years,  had  been  ailing  for  flic  past  three  years,  bill  up  to 
that  time  was  a  must  industrious,  painstaking  gardener. 

Ml.  Samuel  Marshall. 

We  regret  to  "announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Marshall, 
who  died  "on  the- 4th  mst.,  at  the  age  of  84  Mr.  Marshall  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  inhabitants  of  his  adopted  home. 
Coming  to  Eaton  Socon,  Huntingdon,  as  a  young  man,  he  built 
up  a  fine  business  as  a  market  gardener  arid  seed  grower,  and 
gained  a  wide  reputation  as  all  upright  arid  conscientious  man. 


Mr  Walter  Burke. 

By  flic  demise  of  Mr.  Walter  Burke, ,  which  urn  I  in 
4th  i list. ,  Limerick  has  lost  one  of  its  best-  known  aid  m 
popular  citizens.  The  deceased  was  in  the  -  mplov  of  tin 
poration  as  chief  gardener  at  the  People’s  I ’ark  . 


Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

-  o - 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 


•January. 

24th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

February. 

14th— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March. 

14th— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

22nd — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

29tli — Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  Spring  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Second  Colonial  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  (three  days). 

Abril. 

6th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

11th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

19th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

20th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

25th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

27th — Midland  Daffodil  Society  (two  days). 


May. 

9th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30tli — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

June. 

14th — -Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London. 

20th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

28th — Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show. 

July. 

4th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Cambridgeshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Show  of  Plants,  etc. 

5th — Hanley  Horticultural  Fete  (two  days);  Croydon  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

6th — National  Rose  Society’s  Metropolitan  Show  at  Regent’s 
Park. 

18th — National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show  at  Gloucester  ; 

Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society. 

30th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  Show. 

August. 

1st-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

7tli — Richmond  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Society. 

15th— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Sevenoaks  Horticultural 
Society. 

23rd — Shropshire  Horticultural  Summer  Fete  (two  days). 

29th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

31st — Dundee  Horticultural  Society  (three  days). 


Sedtemb  ek  . 

1st — Dundee  Horticultural  Society  (second  and  third  day). 

6th — Glasgow  and  V  est  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society  (two 
,  days). 

8th — National  Dahlia  Society  (two  days). 

12th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

13th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  International 
Show  (three  days). 

26th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  National  Rose  Society’s 
Autumn  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
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October. 

10th — Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  of  British  Fruit  (three 
days). 

18th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Loudon. 

24th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

November. 

1st — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  (two  days) ; 
Cambridgeshire  '“Horticultural  Society’s  Show  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  Fruit  (two  days). 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  J5XOO 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — • 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  -within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

.......  ...  .  .  .;.  ...  .,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  .  a.  ..  •  .  . i.  ...  ...  .9  .9  ...  ...  .  .  9 

Address . . . . . „ 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  wh»m  all  communications  should  be  made 


7th— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (two  days). 

10th — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 

15th — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society  (two  days) ;  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show  (two  days) ;  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

16th— Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(three  days). 

21st — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

December. 

5th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

19th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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ANTHRACITE 

Direct  from  Colliery, 

Apply  Proprietor, 

ESSERY,  SWANSEA. 

Established  184.8. 


WILLIAM  DEAL,  F.R.H.S., 

Seed  and  Potato  Crower,  “  Brooklands,"  KELVEDON, 

Introducer  of 

THE  NOBLEMAN"  and  “THE  HICHLANDER," 

Will  be  pleased  to  send  his  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
list  of  best  potatoes  for  field  and  garden  post  free  to 
anyone  interested. 

Collections  at  10/6,  21/-,  and  2  guineas  contain  some 
of  the  very  best  varieties  in  commerce. 

See  contents  and  make  your  own  choice. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


THE  NEW  APPLE, 

HOUBLON. 

The  next  best  Apple  to  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin. 

Maiden  Trees,  3s.  each,  20s.  dozen  ; 
2  years,  5s.  each,  30s.  dozen. 
COX’S  ORANGE  PIPPIN. 

Pyramids,  3years,  on  Paradise,  10s. 
dozen,  80s.  100.  Charles  Ross, 
same  age  and  price. 

CHERRIES,  Half-standards 
Early  Rivers  and  Noble  (new) 
12s.  dozen,  80s.  100. 

Three-year  Feathered  PEARS,  Led  Lamas,  Fertility,  Le 
Lectier,  Hessels,  Williams.  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Louise  Bon 
Jersey,  Windsor,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Jargonelle.  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Winter  Nelis,  Conference,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Beuire  Clairgeau,  10s.  dozen,  60s.  100  ;  any  sort  in  variety. 

Plums,  2  and  3  year  Feathered,  Victoria,  Early  Elvers 
Pond  Seedling,  Czar.  Curlew  (new),  all  same  price  as  pears  ; 
Superlative  Rasp,  7s.  6d.  100,  3US.  1,000.  Baldwin’s  Black 
Currant,  3  years,  £5  1.000. 

POTATOES.  Sir  John  Llewellyn  and  Findlay’s  Northern 
Star,  8s.  cwt.,  £6  ton. 

W.  HORNE  &  SONS, 

CEIFFE,  nr.  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 


THE  “ LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE  HEATINC 
FOR  SMALL  CREENH0USES. 

No.  1,  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ..  £2  12  0 
No.  2,  „  100  „  „  ..  3  15  0 

No.  3,  „  200  „  „  ..600 

Also  Laroer  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  £4  8  0 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimonials  Free. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers 


LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London  Office  ;  122,  VICTORIA  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


>  For  the  Acres.  < 

Potatoes  to  Plant  1905.; 

LIST  FREE.  i 

\  T.KIME,MAREHAM-LE-FEN,  BOSTON,  LINCS.  < 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  20  years,  seeks  re- 

engagement  as  Second  Journeyman  ;  inside  or  inside 
and  out ;  well  recommended. — 0.  COftMELL,  The  Gardens, 
Nauty  Ffrith  Hall,  near  Wrexham.  -63) 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
rost  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
broad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
thould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
he  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


lora  of  Hew  South  Wales. 

According  to  the  Year  Book  of  New  South 
Tales,  it  is  evident  that  California  has  not 
ot  all  the  big  trees.  Some  of  the  Eucalypti 


attain  to  heights  that  almost  rival  the  “  big 
trees.”  Some  of  them  reach  to  a  height  of 
over  300  ft.  with  a  girth  of  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 
Tlie.se  trees  and  their  small  congeners  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  vegetation  in  certain 
parts  of  Australia.  Altogether  3,500  spe¬ 
cies  of  flowering  plants  and  Ferns  are  known 
to  inhabit  New  South  Wales,  while  the  whole 
of  Australia  includes  over  9,000  species  as 
far  as  is  at  present  known  to  scientific  men. 
Dealing  with  a  smaller  area,  however,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  the  flora  is  very  rich 
in  species.  The  county  of  Cumberland 
alone  contains  over  1,20(3  species  of  native 
plants,  while  others  may  yet  be  discovered. 
The  whole  of  Britain  would  not  furnish  many 
more  hundreds  to  this  list.  Cultivators 
will  be  more  pleased  to  learn  that  all  kinds 
of  British  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
thrive  in  New  South  Wales  if  suitable  locali¬ 
ties  are  selected.  The  Orange  and  Vine  at¬ 
tain  a  luxuriance  not  surpassed  in  Southern 
Europe.  Tree  Ferns  and  other  species  are 
found  in  enormous  numbers  in  suitable  lo¬ 
calities.  Large  numbers  of  the  native 
trees  are  suitable  for  timber,  while  others 
supply  human  food,  forage,  gums,  resins, 
essential  oils,  perfumes,  dyes,  tans,  fibres, 
etc. 

- — o — 

The  Changeable  Flora. 

Those  who  study  the  flora  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  neighbourhood  will  discover  that  it  is 
liable  to  vary  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
time  to  time.  This  fact  will  be  seen  more 
immediately  in  annual  species  which  may 
shift  their  ground  every  year.  Herbaceous 
perennials,  shrubs,  and  trees  take  longer 
time  to  disappear  from  any  given  locality, 
but  if  left  to  their  own  resources  they  ulti¬ 
mately  vary  in  their  abundance  or  disappear 
from  the  neighbourhood  where  previously 
plentiful.  The  American  Botanist  ”  com¬ 
pares  this  changing  flora  to  the  shifting  char¬ 
acter  of  the  population  of  large  cities.  The 
same  number  of  individuals  may  continue  to 
inhabit  the  place,  but  they  are  not 
identical  with  those  who  inhabited 
the  same  even  in  the  previous  year,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  all  will  continue  to  inhabit  the 
same  places  in  years  to  come.  In  a  state  of 
nature  plants  undergo  similar  changes  in  their 
habitats  owing  to  the  agencies  at  work.  For 
instance,  ponds  and  lakes  are  liable  to  be 
dried  up,  and  the  places  of  aquatic  plants 
down  by  streams  and  rivers,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  swamps  and  marshy  places  get 
dried  up,  and  the  places  of  acquatic  plants 
have  to  be  taken  by  those  that  delight  in 
drier  conditions.  The  everlasting  hills  them¬ 
selves  are  a  mere  sentiment  when  the  matter 
is  properly  looked  into,  as  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  cut  down  into  ravines  or 
gradually  levelled  down,  and  carried  away 
to  the  sea,  there  in  future  time  to  form  other 
and  new  land.  These  agencies  are  by  no 
means  so  rapid  as  the  changes  brought  about 


amongst  plant  life  by  man  himself,  who  cuts 
down  forests,  drains  land,  dries  up  streams, 
and  destroys  wild  plants  wholesale  by  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  operations,  so  that 
a  new  series  of  wild  plants  even  is  introduced 
to  take  the  place  of  those  which  grew  under 
different  conditions.  Although  the  gardener 
or  farmer  may  continue  to  sow  one  plant, 
some  wildings  will  not  only  grow  but  increase 
as  a  result  of  these  operations  unless  labour 
is  expended  to  keep  them  in  check.  On  the 
face  of  the  country  the  operations  of  man 
have  been  immense,  at  least  in  all  populous 
countries,  so  that  changes  in  the  flora  have 
been  more  rapidly  and  extensively  brought 
about  than  bjr  the  forces  of  nature.  In  many 
cases  the  plants  introduced  to  land  under 
cultivation  are  exotics,  and  it  may  be  in  some 
cases  they  are  worse  weeds  than  those  which 
the  operations  of  cultivation  displanted. 


A  Cut-Leaved  Mustard. 

Under  the  name  of  Mustard  laeiniated- 
leaved,  a  new  variety  of  Chinese  Mustard 
has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Yilmorin- 
Andrieux  and  Co.,  of  Paris.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  is  given,  showing  the  leaves  to  be 
very  much  cut,  almost  resembling  Endive. 
Although  named  Mustard,  it  seems  to  be  a 
variety  of  what  is  sometimes  named  the 
Chinese  Cabbage,  and  if  so,  it  is  very  closely 
akin  to  our  Turnip,  being  classed  by 
botanists  as  a  variety  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Brassica  campestris  chinensis.  In  any 
case,  within  certain  limits,  this  is  a  very 
variable  plant  and  certainly  not  at  all  like 
our  Cabbage,  though  very  distinct  also  from 
the  Turnip.  These  differences  relate  more 
to  the  leaves  than  to  the  fruit,  which  in  the 
Brassicas  are  the  chief  guide  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  plants  in  that  order,  which  cannot 
be  well  determined  by  their  leaves  owing  to 
their  variability,  as  one  can  see  by  reference 
to  the  wild  Cabbage,  or  to  the  Turnip,  which 
give  rise  to  so  much  variation  under 
cultivation.  This  cut-leaved  Chinese  Mus¬ 
tard,  of  recent  introduction,  is  distinct  from 
the  curled-leaved  Mustard  by  having  leaves 
cut  as  stated  with  a  red  border  to  the  leaves, 
which  gives  them  an  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance.  As  a  vegetable  it  is  of  good  flavour, 
and  requires  to  be  boiled  and  used  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Spinach.  Being  raised 
from  seeds  its  cultivation  offers  no  special 
difficulty.  In  France  it  would  seem  that  it 
is  sown  about  the  end  of  summer,  when 
vegetables  are  getting  less  plentiful,  and 
comes  into  use  six  weeks  after  it  has  been 
sown.  After  this  time  it  may  be  had  in 
succession  until  the  plants  are  cut  down  by 
frost.  Besides  the  use  in  this  way,  the 
leaves  may  also  be  used  for  garnishing,  and 
are  very  effective.  We  presume  that  in  this 
countrv,  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  it  could 
be  had  in  use  from  very  early  in  the  season 
till  late  in  autumn  by  repeated  sowings,  in 
the  same  way  as  Lettuce,  Mustard  or  Cress. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  —  In  the  absence  of  severe  frost 
the  pruning  of  these  trees  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  where 
the  wall  is  wired  it  is  convenient  to  cut  out  superfluous  shoots 
before  the  trees  are  loosened,  as  a  better  idea  can  be  formed  as 
to  what  shoots  can  best  be  dispensed  with.  ,  If  the  trees  were 
gone  over  at  the  end  of  summer  after  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered,  and  useless  wood  removed  with  the  knife,  very  little 
pruning  will  now  be  required  ;  in  either  case,  survey  the  tree 
well  at  a  distance  of  6  ft.  or  so,  where  it  can  better  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  a  branch  of  some  age  and  getting  bare  of  young 
wood  can  be  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  more  suitable  wood 
for  extension  of  the  tree  and  likewise  furnishing  better  fruit. 
Any  necessary  cuts  with  the  saw  should  be  smoothed  afresh 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  in  shortening  unripe  growths  always 
cut  when  possible  to  a  wood-bud,  which  is  usually  but  not 
always  the  case  when  three  buds  are  found  together,  though  a 
wood-bud  is  much  more  pointed  and  easily  detected  from  a 
fruit-bud,  well-ripened  shoots  being  left  their  entire  length. 
Young  trees  need  cutting  fairly  hard  back  if  a  good  foundation 
is  to  be  laid,  especially  maidens,  shortening  to  within  8  in.  or 
9  in.  of  their  union  with  the  stock,  from  whence  three  to  live 
shoots  should  emanate  to  form  the  future  tree. 

The  pruning  finished  and  gathered  up,  the  next  thing  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  cleanse  the  trees  of  any  insects,  which  is  best,  done 
with  a  piece  of  sponge  or  soft  painters’  brush,  working  either 
but  one  way,  and  that  towards  the  extremity  of  the  shoot,  or 
many  of  the  prominent  buds  would  be  knocked  off.  The  wash 
requires  to  be  carefully  prepared,  as  if  made  strong  there  is  a 
danger  of  bud-dropping.  We  have  for  several  years  used  the 
following  :  To  every  3  gallons  of  warm  water  add  12  oz.  of  soft 
soap,  2  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  l  pint  of  quassia  extract, 
thoroughly  mixing  the  whole  together  and  keeping  it  well 
stirred  while  using.  In  bad  cases  of  black  aphis  it  may  be 
necessary  to  wash  the  trees  a  second  time,  while  for  brown 
scale  thoroughly  syringe  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
130  deg.  F.,  and  after  the  trees  are  diy,  apply  the  wash.  Much, 
too,  can  be  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb  in  squeezing  the 
large  pests  beforehand,  these  being  usually  found  on  the  old 
wood  and  the  young  fiy  on  the  growths  made  last  season.  In 
many  gardens  it  is  necessary  to  colour  the  wall  every  few  years 
with  a  composition  of  lime  (boiled),  lampblack  and  tallow,  after 
stopping-in  has  been  done.  This  must  destroy  a  host  of  insect 
life. 

Training  the  Trees. —  A  frequent  error  often  committed  is 
in  laying  in  far  too  many  shoots,  or  in  other  words,  training 
them  too  closely  together,  forgetting  that  still  another  shoot 
has  to  be  laid  in  a  little  later  to  provide  fruiting  wood  for  next 
year.  First  secure  the  main  branches  as  equally  as  possible, 
so  that  neither  side  robs  the  other  of  the  flow  of  sap,  and  then 
train  in  the  young  fruiting  wood,  which  ought  not  to  be  closer 
than  3  in.,  4  in.  being  better,  so  that  light  and  air  may  play 
well  among  them,  and  the  foliage  have  space  to  develop. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  objection  to  tying  young  fruiting 
wood  on  to  the  bare  branches,  especially  from  the  base  of  the 
tree,  as  it  must  be  exceptionally  trying  for  these  with  the  full 
sun  shining  upon  them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
Guard  against  tight  tying  or  nailing  of  the  shoots,  and  let  each 
radiate  from  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  "  fan,”  which  is  a  form 
in  which  all  stone  fruits  are  the  better  trained.  This  finished, 
see  to  the  borders  as  to  top  dressing,  etc.,  details  of  which  were 
given  a  fortnight  since,  but  avoid  such  work  if  the  soil  is  any 
way  pasty. 

Filberts.  — These  may  still  be  planted,  but  the  sooner  the 
better  now,  as  their  flowering  time  is  near.  Established  bushes 
if  at  all  crowded,  which  they  soon  get  if  not  annually  attended 


to,  may  at  this  season  be  thinned  out  rather  severely  so  that 
the  sun  and  air  can  have  free  scope,  or  poor  crops  are  the 
result.  Nuts  are  much  the  best  when  grown  on  clean  stems, 
thus  avoiding  the  sucker  nuisance,  which  quickly  choke  the 
centre  of  a  bush,  and  as  regards  manuring,  this  may  be 
applied  at  various  seasons,  but  where  the  ground  is  kept  clean 
dui'ing  the  summer  with  the  hoe,  a  moderate  layer  of  decayed 
stable  manure  may  be  forked  in  when  the  ground  is  workable, 
and  in  the  case  of  growing  on  turf  manurial  waterings  may  be 
applied  from  the  new  year  up  to  Christmas.  Nuts  grow  very 
fast,  so  should  be  planted  quite  12  ft,  apart  each  way.  Many 
defer  the  pruning  until  the  small  pink  flowers  can  be  seen,  as 
a  better  guide  what  to  cut  out,  arid  in  all  cases  leave  a  good 
percentage  of  male  catkins.  James  Mayne. 

Bictcn,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripediums.  —  In  last  week’s  issue  I  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  to  the  cooler-growing  kinds  of  species  and  hybrids 
m  respect  to  some  cultural  details.  There  are  some  of  the 
warmer-growing  kinds  that  may  be  successfully  attended  to  for 
potting  requirements— such  species  as  C.  Curtisii,  C.  cili'olare, 
C.  callosum,  and  the  albino  form  C.  c.  Sanderae,  also  C.  law- 
i  enceanum  and  C.  1.  liyeanum.  Some  of  these  species  cannot 
always  be  induced  to  grow  satisfactorily,  and  many  complaints 
may  be  heard  of  their  deterioration.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  there  are  causes  for  complaint,  but  I  think  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  treatment  afforded  the  plants?  In 
the  first  place,  I  find  that  none  of  the  tessellated  foliage  kinds 
of  the  above  mentioned  succeed  for  any  lengthened  period 
where  excessive  quantities  of  loam  are  used  in  the  potting  com¬ 
post.  .  In  fact,  I  am  Satisfied  that  the  use  of  loam  in  the  com¬ 
post  is  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  and  other  districts  where  for  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  winter  months  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  such 
as  to  practically  obscure  the  plants  from  the  benefits  of  all 
rays,  which  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  plants  that,  like 
the  above  kinds,  are  found  to  be  in  an  active  state  of  growth 
during  this  period. 

Ihe  compost  under  such  conditions  should  be  of  the  most 
porous  and  least  moisture-retaining  kind,  or,  in  other  words, 
should  consist  of  material  of  such  a  nature  that  can  be  relied 
on  to  become  dry  in  a  reasonable  period.  I  have  also  observed 
another  item  which  practically  helps  deterioration.  If  we 
secure  imported  plants  of  these  kinds  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  clean  them  of  useless  matter,  it  will  be  easily  observed 
that  the  rhizome  consists  of  a  succession  of  growth  which  lias 
perhaps  covered  a  period  of  many  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  form  double  breaks  in 
nature.  If  we  permit  the  plants  to  continue  in  the  same  way, 
under  the  artificial  conditions  of  our  houses,  the  same  tiling 
occurs,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  imported  plants  there 
are  rarely  more  than  two  growths  which  retain  their  foliage,, 
nature  having,  no  doubt,  disposed  of  the  remaining  foliage 
in  its  own  way  ;  but  in  our  house  these  leaves  are  retained  for 
a  much  greater  period,  even  after  the  roots  originally  support¬ 
ing  such  growth  have  decayed.  The  result  is  that  they  derive 
their  support  from  the  proceeding  growth,  which  naturally  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  newly  developing  growth,  causing  weakness 
accordingly.  Now,  if  these  growths  are  severed  by  division 
of  the  rhizome  between  the  older  growths,  we  find  that  the 
young  growth  immediately  becomes  benefited,  and  as  a  rule, 
a  new  growth  (perhaps  only  a  weak  one1)  is  produced  from  these 
older  growths  and  an  increase  of  stock  is  thus  procured. 

In  divisions  of  this  kind  I  find  the  safest  plan  is  to  cut  the 
rhizome  asunder  immediately  behind  the  one  from  which  the 
new  growth  is  proceeding.  If  this  is  done  when  the  new  roots 
are  making  their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  new  growth, 
they  quickly  became  established  without  apparent  check.  I 
would  advise  removing  the  above-mentioned  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  older  growths  in  the  pot  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
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sary,  as  tliey  break  much  more  freely  if  left  undisturbed  in 
the  old  compost.  In  dealing  with  choice  varieties,  such  as 
C.  lawrenceanum  hyeanum,  where  one  has  to  secure  as  much 
stock  as  possible,  the  young  growth  may  be  carefully  severed 
from  the  older  one  at  the  base  as  soon  as  the  new  roots  have 
got  about  £  in.  away  from  the  base.  It  is  a  delicate  operation, 
but  may  be  successfully  executed  with  ordinary  care. 

In  using  small  pots,  the  compost  should  not  be  too  coarse, 
and  consists  of  equal  portions  of  sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat ;  a 
little  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  ample  sand,  may  be  added  where 
the  conditions  are  favourable.  Plants  that  have  their  flowers 
showing  in  the  bracts  of  the  leaves  should  not  be  repotted  until 
after  the  flowering  season  is  past,  but  it  is  well  to  sever  the 
rhizomes  between  the  older  growths.  This  will  enable  them 
to  make  new  growth  and  can  be  dealt  with  at  the  time  the 
repotting  requirements  are  attended  to.  Care  must  be  observed 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  prevent  water  lodging  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves;  moisture  thus  accumulated  quickly  causes  spot¬ 
ting  and  decaying  of  the  growths.  H.  .7.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Hollyhocks.  —  The  improved  varieties  of  these,  with  their 
great  variety  of  colour,  have  now  become  popular  with  all 
classes,  and  for  growing  in  large  borders  are  almost  indis¬ 
pensable,  so  it  behoves  the  cultivator  to  produce  them  at 
their  best,  and  I  strongly  recommend  treating  them  as  annuals 
in  preference  to  keeping  the  old  roots.  With  plants  of  more 
than  one  year  old,  the  disease  is  much  more  likely  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  all  who  have  experienced  this  know  full  well 
how  disastrous  its  effects  are.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  disease 
when  the  plants  are  grown  as  annuals,  providing  they  receive 
the  proper  attention.  It  is  always  advisable  to  procure  the 
best  seed  that  can  be  obtained,  though  it  may  cost  a  trifle 
more,  and  undoubtedly  this  will  be  found  in  Chafer’s  strain. 
The  seed  can  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  present  month, 
lout  the  earlier  the  better,  in  a  light  porous  soil,  and  clean, 
well-drained  pots  should  be  used.  Cover  lightly  with  a  little 
of  the  finest  soil,  sprinkle  over  the  surface  some  silver  sand, 
and  place  in  a  temperature  of  about  55  deg.  to  germinate, 
after  giving  a  damping  with  a  fine-rose  can  and  drilled  water. 
Leave  in  this  position  until  the  young  plants  are  well  above 
the  soil. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  as  Pot  Plants. — Although  these  have 
not  been  largely  used  in  this  capacity,  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
great  future  before  them,  and  when  well  grown  and  suitable 
sorts  are  selected,  there  are  few  pot  subjects  more  adaptable 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory  or  other  glasshouses. 
Now  is  a  very  suitable  time  to  make  a  start,  as  numbers  of 
young  shoots  are  appearing  and  can  be  easily  taken  off.  These 
should  be  detached  carefully  with  a  small  quantity  of  roots 
and  placed  singly  in  60-sized  pots,  which  should  be  well 
drained.  A  suitable  compost  will  consist  of  good  loam  and 
leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver 
or  road  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous.  Pot  firmly  and  label 
each  sort  as  completed.  We  find  that  the  best  sorts  for  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  those  with  a  slightly  drooping,  pyra- 
midal  habit,  and  with  the  varieties  now  obtainable  plants  of 
various  heights  can  be  grown.  Those  which  are  restricted  to 
one  stem  probably  make  the  most  effective  decorative  plants. 
A  cold  frame  will  be  a  suitable  place  to  stand  the  pots  until 
another  potting  is  necessary. 

Growing  Asters  from  seed  is  a  very  interesting  method  and 
one  that  does  not  entail  a  great  deal  of  labour.  One  may  not 
obtain  a  large  number  of  really  new  varieties  the  first  time, 
but,  as  with  all  other  plants,  the  reward  will  come  if  one 
perseveres  and  endeavours  to  improve  on  existing  kinds.  The 
varieties  the  seed  is  saved  from  is  an  important  item,  and  I 
strongly  advise  selecting  only  from  the  veiy  best.  Seed  which 
has  been  saved  can  be  sown  any  time  during  the  present  month 
in  pots  or  boxes,  using  a  light  soil  and  only  covering  very 
finely.  Place  in  a  gentle  heat  to  germinate,  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  plants  are  well  above  the  soil,  remove  to  a  cooler 
s tincture,  preparatory  to  pricking  off  into  other  boxes. 


On  heavy,  retentive  land  the  operations  of  trenching  and 
digging  in  preparation  for  this  year’s  display  will  have  "to  be 
attended  to  now,  so  that  the  frost  and  wind  we  are  yet  likely 
to  experience  may  have  their  beneficial  effects  upon  the  surface 
soil.  Some  good  feeding  material  should  be  freely  incor¬ 
porated,  and  any  refuse  that  will  help  to  lighten  the  soil,  such 
as  road  scrapings,  should  be  added.  Air  freely  all  plants  in 
frames  on  favourable  occasions,  and  keep  the  surface  soil  clean 
and  stirred  occasionally  to  promote  a  free,  healthy  growth. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  perennials  in  Beds.  — In  most  gardens  a  number 
of  isolated  beds  occur  which  do  not  belong  to  any  particular 
series,  but  which,  nevertheless,  call  for  attention  at  bedding- 
out  time.  Generally  these  beds  are  the  last  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  very  often  are  simply  filled  up  with  anything  that  is  left 
over  after  the  principal  beds  have  been  planted.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  better  way  of  dealing  with  such  beds  than  by  filling 
them  with  good  herbaceous  perennials.  It  is  obvious  that  bv 
so  doing  the  gardener  will  be  relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of 
work  at  a  season  when  he  usually  has  more  than  enough  to  do, 
and  with  the  enormous  number  of  showy  perennials  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  present-day  gardeners,  it  should  be  possible  to  make 
these  beds  quite  a  feature  of  the  garden.  It  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  the  only  true  method  of  planting  for  colour 
effect  is  by  “massing,”  and  surely  no  better  way  could  be 
adopted  than  by  planting  in  beds.  At  first  it  may  appear 
doubtful  whether  an  effect  could  be  obtained  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  justify  the  above  course,  but  an  association 
of  early  and  late  flowering  kinds  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 
For  instance,  the  beautiful  early  flowering  Hemerocallis  flava 
might  be  associated  with  Lobelia  fulgens,  the  latter  being 
planted  in  spring  before  the  general  bedding-out  begins ;  like^ 
wise  early  and  late  flowering  Phloxes  may  be  planted  together, 
while  in  beds  like  the  latter,  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  or  Isrillas 
might  be  planted  to  furnish  an  early  display. 

Many  such  combinations  will  readily  occur  to  gardeners, 
and  at  the  present  time  when  many  herbaceous  borders  are 
receiving  attention,  it  might  be  worth  while  considering 
whether  any  surplus  plants  could  be  utilised  in  the  way  sug^ 
gested. 

Seed  catalogues  are  now  coming  in,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
make  up  the  order  as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure  delivery  at  an 
early  date,  as  such  things  as  Centaurea  candidissima,  unless 
sown  in  autumn,  which  is  preferable,  must  be  sown  early  in 
the  year  to  get  plants  fit  for  bedding  out  in  June. 

During  the  next  week  or  two  Pelargoniums  may  be  potted 
on  from  the  cutting  pots,  and  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  may  be 
divided  and  potted  up.  The  bulk  of  the  propagating,  however, 
may  be  left  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  increased  sun- 
heat  will  greatly  facilitate  this  important  work. 

B.  W.  J. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Rubus  ulmifolius  lore  pleno. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  was  kind  of  Mr.  Thatcher  to  write  so  appreciatively 
on  my  note  on  the  above  plant,  and  I  desire  to  thank  both 
you  and  him  for  the  additional  information  given.  I  must 
say  with  you  that  it  surprises  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  Thatcher 
lias  found  the  plant  so  difficult  to  propagate,  for,  as  stated  in 
my  note,  I  found  it  layered  fairly  well.  It  was  not,  however, 
in  a  heavy  clay  that  I  layered  it,  but  in  the  more  porous  soil 
that  might  be  termed  general  in  Scotland  ;  nor  was  it  the  mere 
extremities  of  young  shoots  from  which  I  induced  good  roots, 
but  firmer  wood  was  pegged  down  after  cutting  a  few  notches 
in  the  bark  at  the  point  of  pegging.  Mr.  Thatcher  will  not, 
I  know,  consider  me  presumptuous  when  I  suggest  he  might 
give  this  method  a  trial.  Heather  Bell. 
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Hardy  Bulbs  in  American  Parks. 

In  order  to  give  readers'  a  few  glimpses  into  the  system  of 
planting  hardy  bulbs  in  various  parks  in  the  United  States,  we 
reproduce  one  of  the  type-written  bulletins  of  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents,  dealing  with  bulbs.  The 
Bulletin  is  started  by  the  secretary  with  little  more  than  an 
indication  of  what  should  form  the  subject  for  discussion. 
Each  member  receives  the  Bulletin  in  turn,  and  adds  his  quota 
of  information  on  the  subject  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
We  presume  every  member  gets  a  copy  of  the  completed  and 
type-written  Bulletin.  The  articles  quoted  below  constitute 
Bulletin  No.  37  : — - 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  December  1st.  1903. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  recently  to  hear  a  very  able  paper 
read  on  "  Hardy  Bulbs,”  and  the  thought  struck  me,  what  a 
splendid  subject  for  one  of  our  Bulletins.  And  so  I  hasten  to 
start  out  this  number  on  that  subject,  hoping  that  the  members 
will  give  us  a  lot  of  useful  information  on  the  many  different 
species,  and  how  they  can  be  best  used  in  our  park  work.  Do 
not  fail  to  go  into  the  minutest  details  about  what  are  the 
best  varieties,  of  how  to  plant,  of  how  deep  to  plant,  of  the 
many  diseases,  insects,  etc.,  and  do  not  forget  to  tell  us  about 
all  the  rarer  species,  but  include  everything,  from  the  modest 
little  Snowdrop  to  the  gorgeous  Lily  of  Japan;  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  forget  the  many  gems  of  our  native  flora. 

A  new  system  of  “  placing  ”  the  Bulletins  is  inaugurated 
with  this  issue.  By  even  mail,  the  secretary  sends  the  first 
name  on  the  list  a  postal  card,  with  reply  card  attached.  When 
the  member  remails  the  Bulletin,  lie  will  merely  sign  the 
reply  card,  and  mail  as  addressed  to  the  secretary.  On  receipt 
of  same,  the  secretary  will  immediately  mail  another  postal, 
with  reply  card  attached,  to  the  next  name  on  the  list,  who 
will  receive  the  same  in  time  to  mail  the  reply  card  as  done 
by  the  first  member ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of 
names.  By  this  system,  the  secretary  will  know  exactly  where 
the  Bulletins  are,  and  all  he  asks  is  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  in  reniaili'ng  the  reply  cards.  And  now,  let  us  hear 
from  Hartford  to  begin  with.  John  W.  Duncan. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  5th,  1903. 

Bulletin  No.  37  reached  me  yesterday,  and  happens  to  come 
just,  in  a  time  when  I  am  extremely  busy  with  reports  and 
other  office  work,  so  that  I  cannot  give  it  the  time  and  thought 
I  would  like  to,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  its  circulation. 

There  is  just  one  suggestion  I  wish  to  make,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  discarded  Tulip  and  other  bedding  bulbs,  two  or 
three,  or  even  more  years  old.  Bv  that  I  mean  bulbs  that 
would  not  be  considered  fit  for  bedding  purposes. 

In  planting  such  bulbs  about  6  in.  deep  along  the  edge  of 
shrubberies,  they  make  an  extremely  pretty  effect  in  the  early 
spring,  especially  where  they  are  planted  along  dwarf  shrub¬ 
bery  so  that  the  flowers  when  they  are  out  will  peep  through 
branchlets  and  possibly  through  very  early  foliage. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  plant  them  in  the  fall,  and  they 
do  not  need  to  be  disturbed  thereafter.  When  spading  that 
shrubbery,  a  little  bit  of  care  in  not  spading  deep  can  be  taken. 
They  will  be  good  for  a  few  seasons,  I  think.  At  any  rate, 
they  may  just  as  well  be  made  use  of  in  that  way  as  thrown 

Theodore  Wirth. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  Bulletin,  and  I  will  write  just  a 
word.  This  way  we  find  it  a  very  good  plan  to  change  bulbs  ; 
do  not  keep  the  same  bulbs  in  use  too  long  ;  we  think  they  do 
better  to  change.  Of  course,  everybody  will  agree  that  Mr. 
M  irth  is  right  in  regard  to  beauty.  I  do  not  think  we  pay 
the  attention  to  such  work  that  we  ought  to,  for  I  think  there 
r§  nothing  that  looks  better  in  the  early  springtime  than  the 
many-coloured  Tulip  blossoms.  I  have  to  admit  that  we  are 
behind  the  times  in  such  work,  and  do  not  cultivate  these 
early  messengers  of  spring  in  a  way  to  get  the  most  beauty 
from  them,  but  I  hope  we  will  be  some  day  more  up-to-date. 
We  have  done  more  in  this  line  this  fall  than  ever  before.  T 
like  to  show  the  Bulletins  to  the  old  apostles,  for  I  think  it 


does  them  good,  and  may  awaken  them  to  their  responsibility 
when  they  see  what  others  are  doing.  Byron  Worthen. 

In  parks,  bulbous  plants  can  be  used  to  great  advantage, 
especially  the  harbingers  of  spring.  To  the  ordinary  person, 
the  annual  display  of  spring  flowering  bulbs  in  such  places  as 
the  Boston  Public  Garden  is  pleasing,  but  the  lover  of  nature 
wants  to  see  them  in  a  more  natural  condition.  To  get  good 
effects  and  pleasing  groups  with  these  lovely  plants,  one  ought 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  habits,  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
success  can  only  be  attained  by  selecting  types  that  will  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  different  places  where  they  are  to  be 
planted. 

Pleasing  effects  can  be  produced  by  naturalising  bulbs  in 
the  grass.  When  making  plantations  of  this  kind,  the  main 
object  should  be  to  get  as  natural  an  effect  as  possible.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  straight  lines,  curves 
or  circles.  As  most  off  the  common  bulbs  are  so  cheap  now 
they  ought  to  be  planted  in  large  masses,  the  aim  being  to 
obtain  colour  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  effective  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  When  planting  bulbs  in  the  grass,  they 
ought  to  be  put  in  places  where  the  grass  is  not  to  be  cut 
until  the  foliage  of  the  plants  has  completed  its  season’s  work. 
Some  of  the  best  kinds  for  naturalising  in  the  grass  are  Nar¬ 
cissus  poeticus,  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  N.  poeticus  poetarum, 
Narcissus  prineeps,  and  single  Narcissus  Yon  Sion,  Crocuses 
in  different  colours,  Scilla  sibirica,  Snowdrops,  and  Tulipa 
sylvestris. 

For  planting  in  amongst  shrubbery  and  along  the  outer 
edges  of  shrubbery  borders,  and  also  in  the  herbaceous 
borders,  the  following  bulbs  are  hardy  and  reliable.  The  best 
of  the  species  of  Tulipa  we  have  grown  are  clusiana,  fulgens, 
Didieri,  persica,  praecox,  oculus-solis,  cornuta,  sylvestris,  ges- 
neriana  and  Greigi,  which  is  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Tulips. 
The  Darwin  Tulips  and  Parrot  Tulips  are  excellent.  The  best 
of  the  Narcissi  are  Aid  High,  Banff  conspicuus,  Emperor, 
Golden  Spur,  maximus-  rugilobus,  Empress,  Horsffeldi,  Prin- 
ceps,  Cynosure,  Sir  Watkin,  Stella,  Duchess  of  Brabant, 
I.eedsii,  Burbidgei,  Trumpet  Major.  There  are  many  more 
varieties  of  Narcissi,  but  these  are  the  best  to  plant  amongst 
shrubbery  or  borders  to  give  striking  effects. 

Bulbocodium  vernum  is  a  beautiful  little  plant  with  flowers 
not  unlike  a  Crocus,  but  of  a  violet  blue  colour,  one  of  the 
earliest  plants  to  flower  in  spring,  and  as  hardy  as  a  Crocus. 
The  most  reliable  of  the  Fritillarias  we  have  tried  are  im- 
perialis,  Meleagris,  tenella,  ruthenica,  and  obliqua.  The  best 
of  the  Grape  Hyacinths  are  Muscari  botryoides,  botryoides 
alba,  commutatum  and  comosum.  In  Snowdrops,  Galanthus 
nivalis  and  plicatus  are  the  best.  Glory  of  the  Snow,  Chiono- 
doxa  Luciliae  and  its  varieties,  gigantea  and  sai’densis,  are 
charming  plants  for  early  spring.  The  Camassia  Fraseri  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

The  Erythroniums  are  exceedingly  beautiful  on  the  edges 
of  Rhododendron  beds  ;  the  best  kinds  are  americanum  albi- 
dum,  and*  the  European  species  Dens-canis  and  its  varieties. 
They  are  easy  to  grow  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Many  of  the  Lilies  grow  exceedingly  well  when  planted 
amongst  Rhododendrons.  Superbum  and  canadense  are  very 
effective  when  grown  this  way. 

The  Scillas  are  charming  little  bulbs  for  eartv  spring,  and 
Scilla  campanulata  and  its  varieties  which  flower  in  May  make 
pleasing  effects.  Puschkinia  scilloides,  Ornithogalum  um- 
bellatum,  and  the  spring  Snowflakes  are  all  good  early  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs.  Robert  Cameron. 

Toronto,  Can.,  December  20th,  1903. 

Bulletin  No.  37  reached  me  yesterday  evening.  I  am 
somewhat  in  the  same  predicament  as  Brother  Wirth,  being 
kept  busy  at  this  time  of  the  year  making  reports  for  various 
aldermanic  candidates,  etc.,  half  of  which  are  never  read.  I 
have  a  very  interesting  subject  on  hand,  which  is  not  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bulbs  or  spring  flowering  plants,  but  trust  vou 
will  pardon  me  introducing  it  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Tin’s 
city  has  been  troubled  with  the  Tussock  Moth  caterpillar 
during  several  seasons,  and  just  when  we  thought  we  had  them 
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all  destroyed  they  returned  to  us  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever.  Last  summer  they  nearly  denuded  many  of  our  street 
trees  of  their  foliage.  I  have  heard  of  several  methods  of 
disposing  of  them,  but  not  many  of  them  are  very  effective. 
I  am  now  trying  a  new  cure  for  them.  I  have  at  present  a 
lar-e  <ran.r  of  men  cleaning  of  and  destroying  cocoons  from 
the^ trees.°  1  think,  by  this  method,  1  will  destroy  millions. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  plan?  , ,  ,  „  .  ,  , 

I  a '>ree  with  Mr.  Wirth  regarding  the  old  bulbs  for  bedding 
purposes.  I  had  last  spring  a  very  fine  show  in  my  shrub¬ 
beries  all  from  old  bulbs,  the  single  Narcissus  being  par¬ 
ticularly  fine.  I  have  this  year  planted  about' 50,000  Tulips 
of  very  fine  varieties,  quite  a  large  quantity  of  Hyacinths,  and 
about  5,000  single  Narcissus  of  the  trumpet  varieties. 

Wish  in"'  each  and  every  one  of  you  the  compliments  of  the 

t  „  ‘  John  Chambers. 

season. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  January  fitli,  1004. 

I  cannot  say  anything  more  effective  than  what  has  already 
been  said  in  this  Bulletin  about  the  use  of  spring  flowering 
bulbs  for  natural  planting,  for  bordering  shrubberies,  and  for 
planting  in  woodlands ;  yet  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the 
mild  kick  Brother  Cameron  makes  against  using  bulbs  in 

formal  beds  :  it  is  garish  and  in  bad  taste. 

J.  A.  Pettigrew. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tomaos  Sutton’s  Abundance  and  Golden 

Nugget. 

These  are  two  Tomatos  that  have  found  much  favour  here. 
Abundance  is  a  red  Tomato  of  medium  size,  of  first  quality 
and  unfailing  as  a  cropper.  Where  only  a  small  number  of 
plants  are  grown,  I  would  recommend  it,  and  by  making  two 
sowings,  no  matter  how  small  the  number  of  plants  grown, 
one  early  in  January  and  one  some  time  in  April,  according 
as  the  district  is  early  or  late.  A  supply  of  Tomatos  would 
thus  be  had  for  a  long  season,  as  the  first  fruits  come  m  early 
and  the  plants  fruit  freely  higher  up  the  stems  than  many  of 
the  larger  kinds.  Where  a  number  of  varieties  are  grown, 
it  will  hold  its  own  as  an  all-round  variety  at  any  season. 

Golden  Nugget  is  a  yellow  variety  with  small  fruits  about 
the  size  of  a  medium  Gooseberry,  but  the  plant  is  of  a  very 
vigorous  and  prolific  habit,  the  smallness  of  the  fiuit  being 
compensated  for  by  the  quantity  produced.  The  fruit  is  also 
first-class  quality,  with  a  real  Tomato  flavour,  and  has  been 
preferred  here  to  the  red  varieties  for  the1  table,  and  is  ex 
cellent  for  pulling  and  eating  in  the  garden.  Many  visitors 
here  have  also  preferred  it  to  the  red  varieties,  but  it  is  best  in 
summer  and  early  autumn  ;  later  it  acquires  rather  a  strong 
flavour,  but  in  summer  and  early  autumn,  where  variety  is  in. 
request,  I  would  advise  a  few  plants.  Tomato  culture  is  now 
so  generally  well  understood  that  I  do  not  think  I  need  say 
anything  on  the  subject  at  present.  John  Craigie. 

Auchentoshan. 


The  Camellia-Leaved  Holly. 

Without  the  Common  Holly  and  its  numerous  varieties  we 
should  be  badly  off  in  gardens,  during  winter,  for  the  Holly 
is  a  more  accommodating  plant  than  many  of  the  Conifers,  and 
will  thrive  and  look  well  in  places  where  they  absolutely  refuse 
to  grow.  Of  the  seventy  or  eighty  distinct  varieties  of  Ilex 
Aquifolium  in  cultivation,  I.  A.  var.  camelliaefolia,  which  is 
the  correct  name  for  the  above,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
ornamental.  When  planted  in  good  soil,  it  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  makes  a  rather  close-growing  pyramid.  The  leaves  are 
ovately  oblong,  and  narrowed  at  the  apex  to  a  spine.  They 
average  5  in.  in  length,  and  2  in.  in  width,  and  are  very  dark 
green,  and  glossy.  Spines  are  very  few  in  number,  some 
leaves  having  but  the  one  at  the  apex,  while  others  have  a  few 
on  the  margins,  rarely,  however,  more  than  eight.  The  berries 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  type  and  darker  in  colour  ;  it  is 
not,  though,  a  very  free  fruiter.  As  it  is  of  quick  growth  and 
good  appearance  it  is  one  worth  looking  after  by  planters. 

W.  D. 


Obituary 


Mr.  John  R.  Stirling. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  R.  Stirling;  who 
was  gardener  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria  for  so  many  years  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Owing  to  th  changes  at  the  various  Royal 
Palaces  on  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VI F.  .Mr.  Stirlin"  re¬ 
tired  to  Ryme,  Dorset,  where  his  death  took  place  on  December 
17th  last. 

Mr.  Stirling  commenced  his  gardening  career  at  Petworth 
House,  Petworth,  Sussex,  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Leconfield. 

1*  rom  there  he  went  to  Rosebank  House,  the  Hampshire  iv-i 
donee  of  Earl  Poulett.  His  next  move  was  to  Leigh  Park, 
Havant,  the  residence  of  General  Sir  F.  Fitzwilliam,  Havant. 

I  he  next  change  lie  made  took  him  to  Enfield  Hall,  Stourbridge, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Stamford.  From  thence  he  was  appointed  hea  P" 
gardener  to  H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  who  was  created  baronet  when 
the  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  opened  the  new  docks  all 
Swansea ;  later  on  he  was  made  baron,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Swansea.  Mr  Stirling  stayed  here  for  eight  years. 

After  this  he  had  charge  of  the  big  vine  at  Hampton  Court 


Mr.  John  R.  Stirling. 


for  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed  head  gardener  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  saw  a  considerable 
amount  of  life  and  had  much  to  do  in  the  matter  of  decoration 
while  superintending  the  spacious  grounds  round  the  Palace. 
Altogether,  he  had  been  close  on  twenty  years  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  lie  came  in  contact  with  a  considerable  number 
of  gardeners  and  others,  though  seldom  seen  at  exhibitions, 
as  he  was  not  an  exhibitor.  He  retired  on  a  pension  after  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
had  no  family,  but  leaves  a  widow.  The  accompanying  portrait 
represents  Air.  Stirling  as  he  was  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year, 
1897. 

— o - 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade. 

Past  Kewites  and  other  friends  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  left  Kew  in  1891.  He  met  his  death 
under  unexpected  circumstances  while  riding  home  on  his 
bicycle  on  the  2nd  inst.  Air.  Wade,  after  leaving  Kew,  had 
served  as  foreman  in  the  herbaceous  department  of  Alessrs. 
Clibran  and  Sons  and  Alessrs.  AYallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester. 
He  was  also  for  some  time  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  nursery¬ 
man  at  Colchester,  and  was  very  active  in  working  up  his 
speciality  while  there.  In  1901  he  was  the  first  to  bring  Arctotis 
stoechadifolia  before  the  committees  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Lily  Conference  at  Chiswick,  when  he  was 
accorded  an  award  of  merit  for  it.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  in  the  service  of  Alessrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  The  Nur¬ 
series,  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  He  was  only  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  and  leaves  a  widow  with  a  young  family. 
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Hardy  Flowers  from  Forde  Abbey. 

Within  the  latitude  of  London,  with  all  its  drawbacks  in  the 
matter  of  fog,  with  occasional  visitations  of  frost  and  snow, 
we  can  still  manage  to  have  a  few  flowers  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  year.  Judging  by  a.  consignment  which  has  just 
reached  us  from  Mr.  John  Crook,  gardener  to  Miss  Evans, 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  Somerset,  hardy  flowers  are  relatively 
plentiful,  fresh  and  bright  in  the  open  air.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  them  would  most  appeal  to  the  lover 
of  hardy  plants,  but  probably  he  would  select  them  all. 

Almost  every  week  since  October  last  we  have  heard  of 
stray  flowers  of  Primroses,  Violets  and  other  things  of  that 
character,  but  Mr.  Crook  sends  us  a  bunch  of  Primroses,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  seven  different  varieties.  He  also  sends  a 
bunch  of  Polyanthus,  or  bunch  Primroses,  according  to  some 
writers,  numbering  six  distinct  colour  varieties,  ranging  from 
white,  through  yellow  to  rose,  purple,  and  deep  crimson.  These 
flowers  were  not  puny,  starved-looking,  weather-beaten  speci¬ 
mens,  but  perfectly  fresh,  and  in  some  instances  nearly  as 
large  as  they  would  be  in  March  or  April.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Crook  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
his  strain  of  these  flowers  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  last  year. 
None  of  the  flowers  of  these  two  bunches  might  be  considered 
poor  specimens,  but  good  representative  varieties  of  the  several 
distinct  colours  of  what  is  certainly  a  beautiful  and  superior 
strain. 

The  bunch  of  the  winter-flowering  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
was  laden  with  blossoms  of  a  very  bright  yellow,  though  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  delightful  scent  characteristic  of  the  Primroses. 
That  want  does  not  apply  to  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandi- 
florus,  which  was  deliciously  and  powerfully  scented  even  after 
its  long  journey.  The  petals  are  straw-coloured,  but  inside  of 
them  is  another  series  of  organs  of  a  dark  crimson-purple 
sometimes  more  or  less  striped.  We  are  not  informed  how 
this  shrub  was  grown,  but  we  may  state  that  for  cold  and 
windy  districts  the  flowers  are  larger  and  always  finer  when 
the  shrub  is  grown  against  a  wall  as  a  climber  than  when 
planted  as  a  bush  in  the  open. 

A  bunch  of  the  Christmas  Rose  was  also  sent,  showing  one 
or  two  large  flowers  on  a  stalk,  and  of  great  purity.  No 
leaves  were  sent,  but  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  variety 
known  as  St.  Brigid,  with  pure  white  flowers  and  pale  green 
styles.  Very  closely  allied  to  this  was  Helleborus  colchicus, 
the  plum-purple  Lenten  Rose,  the  first  flowers  of  which  are 
already  open,  with  a  profusion  of  buds  to  keep  up  a  succession 
for-  some  time.  The  flowers  being  in  their  early  stages,  some 
were  fully  expanded,  but  had  not  yet  acquired  the  glaucous 
bloom  so  characteristic  of  this  type  of  flower  later  on. 

Two  species  of  Snowdrops  accompanied  the  above — namely, 
Galanthus  nivalis  and  G.  Elwesii’,  fully  expanded  but  not  yet  of 
full  size.  East  Lothian  Stocks  were  represented  by  white, 
purple  and  crimson  double-flowered  varieties,  already  to  some 
extent  sweetly  scented,  though  not  so  powerfully  so  as  they 
will  be  later  on  when  the  temperature  rises.  All  of  them  were 
perfectly  fresh. 

Besides  the  winter  Jasmine,  other  flowering  shrubs  included 
handsome  sprays  of  the  male  form  of  Garrya  elliptica,  with 
necklace-like  spikes  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  the  individual  blooms 
being  in  most  cases  fully  expanded.  Another  sweetly  scented 
shrub  that  must  not  be  omitted  was  Lonicera  fragrantissima, 
with  creamy-white  flowers  developed  in  pairs  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  on  young  shoots  now  growing  away  freely.  Last 
year’s  shoots  still  carried  their  veiny  leaves  in  good  condition. 
The  Laurustinus  was  also  in  full  bloom,  the  pure  white  blos¬ 
soms  contrasting  with  those  buds  still  unexpanded,  and  with 
the  red  stalks  and  young  shoots.  These  flowers  might  also  be 
described  as  scented,  though  the  odour  is  somewhat  peculiar 
and  not  so  likely  to  take  the  fancy  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
scented  things  we  mentioned.  Amongst  all  the  above  the 
most  powerfully  scented  were  Chimonanthus,  Primroses,  Poly¬ 
anthuses  and  the  Lonicera. 


Amongst  foliage  plants  the  crimson-red  leaves  of  Berberis 
Aquifolium  were  highly  conspicuous  and  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  artificially  dyed  foliage  of  this  plant  which  we  occa¬ 
sionally  see  in  November.  The  red  colour  is  the  natural 
winter  hue,  which  is  always  the  most  highly  developed  in  ex¬ 
posed  situations.  Fronds  of-  the  prickly  Shield  Fern  (Poly- 
stichum  angulare)  were  also  in  perfect  form,  showing  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Forde  Abbey  cannot  be  infested  with  smoke 
in  the  same  way  as  London. 


The  Coming  Season. 

Now  that  Christmas  is  over  and  the  new  year  ushered  in, 
thoughts  will  be  gradually  turning  towards  the  events  of  chief 
interest  during  thei  coming  season,  the  prospects  of  which 
seem  to  be  generally  acknowledged  as  of  an  encouraging 
nature.  The  event,  of  the  year,  horticulturally,  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  International  Show  at  Edinburgh  in  September 
next,  and  already  a  great  interest  is  being  manifested  in  many 
of  the  principal  classes  contained  in  the  preliminary  schedule. 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  look  at  the  amended  list,  but 
these  will  soon  be  distributed,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
will  contain  many  classes  of  undoubted  interest,  and  prize 
money  of  an  exceptional  character.  The  winning  of  the 
King’s  prize  for  the  finest  exhibit  of  fruit  in  the  show  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  chief  event  of  interest,  and  here  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  severe  tussle  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this 
prize.  One  could  have  wished  to  have  seien  such  an  honoured 
and  coveted  Royal  prize  awarded  to  the  exhibit  in  the  whole 
show  showing  the  highest  cultural  skill,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  one  section  alone. 

Splendid  prizes  are  offered  for  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and 
the  humble  vegetable  is  splendidly  recognised,  and  should  be 
the  means  of  a  terrific  struggle  for  honours  in  the  leading 
classes.  Here  Scotland  must  look  to  her  laurels,  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  prize  at  the  last  International  came  south,  and  was  won 
bv  Mr.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  an  exhibitor  of  no 
ordinary  merit  and  a  most  respected  gardener. 

Altogether,  the  exhibition  promises  to  be  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest  and  should  be  the  means  of  attracting  many  southern 
exhibitors  and  visitors. 

One  regrets, the  absence  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  from  Holland  House,  West  Kensington,  this  year — at 
least,  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  the  society's  arrangements  for 
1905.  There  is  a  talk  of  the  R.H.S.  holding  a  vegetable  show 
in  the  autumn  (October  24th),  which  should  revive  the  great, 
interest  that  was  taken  in  the  late  show  at  Chiswick. 

With  Shrewsbury  as  strong  as  ever,  and  other  pros¬ 
perous'  societies,  the  season  of  1 905  promises  to  be  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest  to  all  those  who  have  the  interest  of  horticulture 
at  heart.  James  Gibson. 


Rhododendron  Dauricum. 

In  May,  when  our  gardens  are  gorgeous  with  scores  of  fine 
garden  varieties  of  Rhododendron,  this  species  would 
pass  with  little  notice,  but  blossoming  as  it  does 
in  January  and  February,  well  in  advance  of  any' 
other,  it  attracts  considerable  attention.  It  is  found 
in  some  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Asia,  being  met 
with  in  Dauria,  Manchuria,  and  other  places.  In  height  it 
is  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.,  forming  a  somewhat  straggling  bush  with 
a  stunted  appearance.  The  leaves  are  small  and  deciduous,  or 
sometimes  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  about  1  in.  across,  and 
reddish-purple  in  colour.  A  variety  called  atrovirens  is 
grown.  The  leaves  of  this  are  usually  evergreen,  and  it  is 
of  a  somewhat  sturdier  habit.  Both  plants  should  have  a 
peaty  soil,  and  be  accommodated  witli  a  cosy,  sheltered  corner. 
If  given  these  conditions  they  will  not  fail  to  make  a  bright 
display  annually. 

R.  dauricum  has  been  used  by  the  hybridist,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  its  children  being  R.  praecox,  which  claims 
R.  ciliatum  as  its  other  parent,  W.  D. 
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The  Witch-Hazels. 


Hardy  flowers  at  mid-winter  in  the  open  are  relatively 
scarce,  and  (he  farther  north  or  inland  we  go,  they  are  rela¬ 
tively ’more  scarce  at  that  time,  and  would  attain  full  beauty 
only  at  a  later  date.  Amongst  (he  few  shrubs  that  do  bloom 
in  our  winter,  few,  if  any,  are  more  effective  than  the  Witch- 
Hazels  (Hamamelis).  Their  season  of  flowering  practically 
commences  in  September  or  October  with  the  common  or 
North  American  species,  to  be  continued  by  the  other  known 
forms  in  cultivation,  from  China  and  Japan,  which  keep  up 
a  successional  display  until  March.  If  the  winter  is  unusually 
mild,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  be  all  out  of 
bloom  previous  to  that  month  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  but  the  in¬ 
termittent  spells  of  cold  weather 
prevent  them  from  expanding  all  at 
one  time.  This  may  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  should  we  happen  to  have  a 
severe  spell  of  frost^when  the  bushes 
have  commenced  blooming,,  as  the 
expanded  blossoms  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  destroyed  if  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  prevails  over  a  certain 
time.  Those  blossoms  still  in  bud 
are  not  affected  by  this  check  to 
the  open  blossoms,  and  expand  later 
on,  thus  renewing  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  plants. 

Some  cultivator  may  complain  or 
object  to  the  Witch-Hazels,  on  the 
score  that  the  stems  are  leafless 
during  the  flowering  period.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  them  re¬ 
gard  this,  however,  as  their  most 
important  feature,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  blossoms  are  not 
hidden  by  foliage,  but  are  fully  ex¬ 
posed,  and  thus  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  landscape.  A 
small  plant  or  a  poorly-flowered 
one  can  give  no  idea  of  the  full 
beauty  and  effect  they  are  capable 
of  producing  when  seen  in  their  best 
form.  The  North  American  species, 
which  is  in  full  bloom  in  our  autumn 
long  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  interesting  plant, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  conspicuous. 

The  flowers  are  neither  very  large 
nor  highly  coloured,  and  their  effect 
is  obscured  by  foliage. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  these 
shrubs  require  no  special  care,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  with  the  exception 
of  flowers  that  may  be  fully  ex¬ 
panded  during  a  frosty  period,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  particular  in 
the  matter  of  soil,  provided  it  is 
as  friable  as  a  well-tilled  garden  soil  and  well  drained.  We 
have  seen  them  flowering  splendidly  in  a  soil  of  a  light  and 
sandy  character,  while  in  other  gardens  that  of  a  relatively 
heavy  character  is  perfectly  suitable,  provided  there  is  no 
underground  and  stagnant  water. 

The  leaves  of  all  of  them  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Nut  or  Hazel,  and  in  all  probability  the  name  Witch- 
Hazel  has  been  suggested  by  the  similarity  in  the  foliage  of 
these  plants  to  the  Hazel.  In  all  other  respects  these  two 
types  of  vegetation  are  amply  distinct,  belonging  as  they  do  to 
widely  separated  orders.  The  ribbon-like  character  of  the 
flowers  suggests  crumpled  ribbon  or  cut  paper  to  most  people. 
Their  narrowness  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  perfection  in  the 
eyes  of  the  florist  or  those  who  sympathise  with  his  ideas,  but 
they  are  perfectly  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  plant,  and  would 
enable  it  to  escape  injury  during  windy  weather,  which  we 
are  likely  to  get  during  their  period  of  flowering,  when  plants 


with  broader  petals  suspended  on  naked  branches  would  be 
destroyed. 

During  the  summer  time  these  plants  are  not  as  a  rule  very 
conspicuous,  nor  constitute  objects  of  beauty  in  the  landscape, 
so  that  they  may  be  planted  in  parts  of  the  grounds  where 
nothing  particularly  prominent  is  desired  in  summer,  but 
where  they  will  be  sheltered  in  winter,  and  show  their  peculiar 
beauty  to  advantage.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  any  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  grounds, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  where  they  will  get  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  light  to  mature  the  foliage  and  shoots,  as  well  as 
to  plump  up  the  flower  buds,  which  have  to  be  completed  for 
flowering  before  the  commencement  of  winter. 


Hamamelis  japonica  zuccariniana  :  Flowers  lemon  yellow. 

The  flowers  of  all  of  them  coming  under  our  notice  are  of 
some  shade  of  yellow,  paler  or  darker,  but  some  of  their  rela¬ 
tives,  belonging  to  other  genera,  have  white  flowers,  including 
Fothergilla  Gar  deni,  and  Loropetalum  chinense,  of  which  we 
gave  a  supplementary  illustration  in  our  issue  for  April  last. 
In  this  instance  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  but  we  have  not 
seen  plants  of  any  great  size  grown  out  of  doors.  Where  the 
leaves  should  naturally  hang  upon  the  plants,  those  which 
come  from  a  warmer  climate  than  ours  would  be  slightly  less 
hardy  than  where  the  leaves  are  perfectly  deciduous. 

Hamamelis  japonica  commenced  flowering  earlier  this  year 
than  it  usually  gets  the  credit  of  doing.  The  exact  time  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  weather,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  the  year  the  flowers  were  fairly  well  advanced 
in  the  typical  form.  These  are  bright  yellow,  slender,  and 
supported  by  the  calyx,  which  is  red  inside,  and  thus  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  flowers  when  closely  inspected.  At 
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a  distance,  however,  the  petals  are  the  only  part  of  the 
flower  that  is  evident.  They  are  produced  singly  or  three 
together  on  short  side  spurs,  which  are  more  or  less  numerous 
according  to  the  health  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  aggregate 
are  very  effective.  It  is  relatively  of  dwarf  habit,  the  stems 
being  only  5  ft,  to  6  ft,  in  height  on  the  average.  As  the  name 
would  imply,  it  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  in  an  average  of 
seasons  would  be  more  effective  in  February  than  in  January. 

The  variety  H.  j.  zuccariniana  usually  flowers  late  like  its 
parent,  but  this  year  it  may  have  surpassed  its  record  for 
earliness,  for  a  fine  specimen  8  ft.  high  in  the  gardens  at  Kew 
was  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  month. 
It  was  also  well  laden  with  blossom  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
lower  branches  being  almost  lying  upon  the  soil.  The  flowers 
are  light  yellow,  some  would  say  primrose,  and  in  this  respect 
only  do  they  differ  from  those  of  its  parent,  though  some 
botanists  have  honoured  it  with  a  separate  specific  name.  The 
calyx  is  here  also  rosy-purple  inside.  As  a  rule  the  flowers 
are  placed  singly  on  the  spurs,  but  the  latter  are  so  plentifully 
produced  as  to  form  masses  at  certain  points  on  the  shoots. 
The  plant  represented  in  our  illustration  was  8  ft.  wide,  and 
the  longest  branches  as  high. 

Some  of  those  who  claim  an  acquaintance  with  the  Witch- 
Hazels  are  inclined  to  regard  this  variety  as  of  inferior  value 
to  the  type,  but  if  they  had  seen  this  plant  in  full  bloom,  laden 
as  it  was,  they  would  have  admitted  that  it  was  quite  a  con¬ 
spicuous  plant,  visible  for  a  great  distance.  It  is  practically 
of  recent  introduction,  and  consequently  has  not  hitherto  had 
time  to  develop  its  full  beauty.  In  any  case  having  seen  this 
plant  we  shall  never  now  think  lightly  of  it. 

H.  arborea,  another  native  of  Japan,  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  finest  of  all  the  Witch-Hazels,  by  reason  of  the  rich 
dark  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers,  its  period  of  flowering,  and 
the  deep  red  or  crimson  of  the  interior  of  the  calyx.  The 
ribbon-like  petals  may  be  described  as  golden-yellow.  When 
the  previously  named  variety  was  photographed  this  was  prac¬ 
tically  only  half  expanded,  so  that  it  maintains  its  character 
of  being  in  bloom  from  the  middle  of  January  onwards.  It 
may,  therefore,  take  a  second  place  in  the  matter  of  earli¬ 
ness,  as  all  the  plants  to  which  we  refer  were  growing  under 
similar  conditions  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  rather  elevated 
exposed  position.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1862,  and 
varies  from  12  ft,  to  20  ft.  in  height,  after  having  become  es¬ 
tablished  for  some  years.  Young  bushes  bloom  while  yet  in 
a  relatively  small  state,  and  continue  to  get  better  with  size 
and  age,  provided  the  situation  and  surroundings  are  perfectly 
suitable  to  their  welfare. 

H.  mollis  was  introduced  as  recently  as  1887  from  China, 
and  is  practically  as  early  a  bloomer  as  H.  japonica  zuccari¬ 
niana,  with  larger  and  darker  coloured  flowers.  It  has  not 
had  time  to  attain  any  great  size  as  yet,  but  bushes  only  2  ft. 
to  3  ft,  high,  at  least  when  grafted  from  older  plants,  produce 
a  wonderful  quantity  of  flowers.  Although  little  distinction 
can  be  made  between  the  species,  as  a  rule,  during  the  summer, 
this  one  stands  out  conspicuously  by  reason  of  the  large  size 
of  the  leaves,  which  measure  5  in.  in  lengtn,  on  strong  growing 
shoots.  Although  the  most  recent  introduction,  this  may  yet 
out-rival  a  number  of  the  others,  as  planters  have  taken  more 
kindly  to  it  than  earlier  introductions  of  the  genus. 

H.  virginica  is  the  Witch-Hazel  proper,  being  the  oldest 
introduction  and  the  one  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied. 
It  was  introduced  from  eastern  North  America  in  1736,  and 
usuallv  forms  a  bush  about  5  ft.  high,  more  ramified  than  in 
the  other  species  named,  at  least  in  our  experience,  and  flower¬ 
ing'  from  September  to  February.  It  is  in  perfection  practi¬ 
cally  during  October,  but  the  first  flush  of  bloom  is  succeeded 
by  others  that  keep  opening  at  intervals  till  some  time  next 
month.  The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  exceedingly  numer¬ 
ous,  being  produced  in  clusters  on  the  same  spur,  but  as  the 
petals  are  small,  pale  yellow,  and  hidden  by  the  foliage,  as 
above  mentioned,  they  are  more  interesting  than  effective,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  out-distanced  in  gardens  for  these 
reasons.  Some  interest  also  attaches  to  this  species  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  divining  rod  by  the  dowser  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  water  or  hidden  treasure.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  its  capabilities  in  this  respect. 


Good  Fruits  from  Old  Trees. 

As  the  above  heading  suggests,  the  following  remarks  are 
mainly  in.  reference  to  old-established  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
such  as  are  often  found  in  fruit  quarters,  having  once  been  the 
original  and  only  occupiers  of  the  ground,  but  subsequent 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  under-cropping  with 
vegetables.  Frequently  the  welfare  of  such  trees  is  little 
studied,  and  the  cultural  attention  which  they  receive  very 
limited,  often  the  ordinary  tilling  of  the  ground  for  the  vege¬ 
table  crops  being  considered  sufficient  for  them.  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  Apples  and  Pears,  when  well  advanced  in  age, 
or  after  reaching  about  five-and-twenty  years,  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  an  enormous  amount  of  bloom  and  set  very  heavy  crops. 
I  will  refer  to  the  dealing  with  this  “  free-blooming  ”  state  of 
affair's  first,  advocating  such  treatment  as  will  secure  a 
moderate  crop  of  good  fruits,  instead  of  the  usual  quantity 
of  small  ones. 

In  order  to  reduce  the-  inevitable  strain  which  is  put  upon 
the  trees  by  an  excessive  setting  of  fruit,  It  is  well  to  begin 
now  by  reducing  the  number  of  branches  by  judiciously  thin¬ 
ning  them,  removing  weakly  and  ill-placed  ones.  This  not 
only  reduces  the  strain  referred  to,  but  allows  proper  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  among  the  remaining  branches,  which  is  veiy 
necessary  for  the  good  development  of  leaves  and  fruit.  The 
pruning  done,  the  main  stems  and  a  good  portion  of  the  main 
branches  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  scrubbing  with 
soapy  water  with  some  paraffin  added  at  the  rate  of  \  pint  to 
3  gallons.  This  wash  should  be  well  work ed_  into  all  crevices 
of  the  bark,  that  It  may  dislodge  and  kill  American  blight,  if 
any  be  present.  Finally,  lime-washing  the  same  parts  of  the 
trees  to  co-operate  in  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and  to  protect 
the  stems  from  hot  sun  during  the  summer. 

Having  finished  with  the  “  above-ground  ”  portion  of  the 
trees,  the  soil  should  next  be  taken  in  hand,  digging  it  care¬ 
fully,  giving  it  a  sprinkle  of  bone-meal,  and  finally  covering 
with  a  good  mulching  of  long  litter,  5  in.  or  6  in.  thick,  and 
extending  fully  4  ft.  from  the  stem.  The  next  desirable  step 
is  that  of  well  watering  with  manure  or  cesspool  water,  if  at 
all  possible1.  Without  doubt  this  “  winter  ”  or  “  early  spring  ” 
watering  does  far  more  towards  developing  the  future  crop 
than  any  other  cultural  item.  The  old  trees  being  laden  with 
countless  embryo  fruits,  a  very  great  strain  is  naturally  taking 
place  in  both  roots  and  limbs,  in  the  attempt  to  properly 
nourish  and  develop  those  tiny  vital  organs  so  necessary  for 
proper  fertilisation.  Twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  cesspool 
water  is  none  too  much  to  be  given  if  the  trees  are  to  be 
really  benefited  by  it. 

Attention  having  been  given  to  the  foregoing  details,  the 
trees  will  not  require  any  further  attention  till  after  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit.  To  obtain  really  good  fruits  from  trees 
which  have  heavily  set,  thinning  must  be  carried  out,  and  that 
as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  good-shaped  fruits  from 
ill-placed  and  deformed  ones.  Although  naturally  a  large 
number  of  the  fruits  set  imperfectly,  and  such  would  event¬ 
ually  fall,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  permanent  crop  for  it  to 
be  relieved  of  the  undesirable  fruits  by  an  early  artificial 
thinning.  Of  course,  it  is  not  wise  to  remove  too  great  a 
number  at  once,  or  at  the  first  thinning,  rather  give  a  second 
thinning  when  fruits  have  attained  the  size  of  Walnuts.  The 
thinning  is  best  performed  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  pair  of  nail 
scissors,  and  should  not  be  pulled  off  by  hand.  A  heavy 
mulching  should  be  kept  around  the  trees  during  the  summer, 
to  prevent  evaporation  of  summer  waterings.  I  should  be 
pleased  at  some  future  date,  and  with  the  Editor’s  consent,  to 
refer  to  the  picking  and  storing  operations,  space  not  allowing 
upon  this  occasion.  Herbert  II.  Morris. 

The  Gardens,  Dashwood,  Gravesend. 


Strawberry  Goliath. — A  new  perpetual  bearing  Strawberry 
is  being  put  into  commerce  under  the  above  name.  The  fruit  is 
oblong-conical,  and  varies  fi-om  lg  in.  to  2g  in.  in  length. 
It  evidently  owes  much  to  the  Alpine  Strawberry  for  its  re¬ 
markable  length  and  narrowness.  The  character  of  the  in¬ 
florescence  also  corresponds  with  this  idea. 
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The  Tree  Heaths. 

Several  of  the  Heaths  which  are  natives  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe  are  hardy  in  some  portions  of  this  country, 
and  possibly  if  thoroughly  tried  they  would  be  found  to 
succeed  in  many  gardens  where  they  are  never  given  the 
opportunity.  Several  of  them  are  very  handsome  indeed,  and 
even  if  it  were  inconvenient  to  have  them  of  such  dimensions 
as  they  are  capable,  they  could  be  grown  and  flowered  to  per¬ 
fection  in  much  smaller  and  convenient  sizes. 

In  mentioning  tree  Heaths,  one  immediately  thinks  of  Erica 
arborea,  but  that  is  neither  the  hardiest  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  the  most  common  of  its  kind  in  gardens.  In  the 
southern  counties  of  England  and  also  in  the  Channel  Islands 
one  may  see  very  large  specimens  of  it,  but  that  would  not 
apply  to  districts  more  inland  ;  indeed,  only  a  few  years  ago 
we  indicated  in  The  Gardening  World  that  it  was  quite  a 
scarce  plant  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  E.  lusitanica  under 
the  name  of  E.  codonodes  being  supplied  instead.  Those  who 
would  object  to  tall  Heaths  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
raise  young  ones  from  cuttings  or  to  make  layers  and  thereby 
secure  strong  plants  at  once. '  Some  ripen  seeds,  and  can  be 
increased  in  any  quantity  by  that  means. 

As  these  tree  Heaths  are  deserving  of  a  little  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation,  it  is  undesirable  to  plant  them  about  in 
shrubbery  borders,  as  the  soil  could  be  made  much  more 
suitable  for  them  by  using  a  large  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf- 
soil  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  staple.  Where  peat 
can  readily  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  the  natural  soil 
can  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  and  replaced  by 
peat  of  a  suitable  character.  That  would  at  once  give  the  bed 
a  degree  of  permanency  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible 
to  grow  other  peat-loving  plants,  including  the  smaller  Heaths, 
between  and  in  front  of  the  tree  Heaths. 

Some  variety  can  be  produced  by  allowing  the  taller  ones  to 
assume  their  tall,  upright  habit,  pruning  them  slightly  to 
keep  them  in  shape,  or  tying  in  the  straggling  branches  if  such 
was  necessary.  They  would  then  afford  some  shade  to  the 
smaller  subjects,  and  the  two  forms  in  conjunction  would  break 
the  monotony  of  a  flat  mass  whether  of  a  tall  growing  or  dwarf 
growing  species.  Indeed,  some  of  the  beds  that  used  to  be 
filled  with  summer- flowering  subjects  might  well  be  replaced 
by  a  bed  or  two  of  Heaths,  which  would  be  permanent  and  re¬ 
quire  a  veiy  little  amount  of  attention  from  year  to  year  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

We  do  not  imply  that  Heaths  should  always  be  grown  i’n  this 
form,  seeing  that  a  bed  of  moderate  size  filled  even  with  one 
of  the  larger-growing  kinds  would  certainly  be  effective  when 
in  bloom.  One  of  the  chief  points  about  Heaths,  especially 
the  early  flowering  ones,  is  that  they  come  into  bloom  at  a 
time  when  flowers  out  of  doors  are  relatively  scarce.  They  are 
also  very  durable,  whether  on  the  plants  or  in  a  cut  state,  and 
those  who  are  fortunate  in  having  a  bed  or  two  of  these  tall, 
free-growing  kinds  could  obtain  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers  at 
little  or  no  expense  whatever.  They  are  so  handsome  that 
they  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Cape  Heaths,  which 
require  to  be  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 

In  many  of  the  southern  counties  E.  lusitanica  is  now  in  full 
bloom  or  approaching  that  condition,  according  to  the  district 
in  which  it  may  be  grown.  In  most  years  this  species  com¬ 
mences  to  bloom  early  in  the  new  year,  and  further  south  it 
may  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas.  The  plant  is  of  upright 
growth,  in  habit  not  unlike  a  Juniper  at  a  short  distance  off, 
but  of  a  darker  green  colour,  veiy  fi*eely  branched  and  densely 
clothed  with  foliage.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped  and  white, 
with  a  faint  tint  of  pink,  though  at  a  short  distance  they 
appear  to  be  pure  white. 

Of  a  large  clump  of  this  species  planted  on  the  rising  ground 
,,ear  King  William’s  Temple  in  Kew  Gardens  we  represent  one 
of  the  plants  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
January.  Curiously  enough,  although  the  plants  are  all  grown 
together  and  evidently  under  identical  conditions,  many  of 
them  were  only  half  expanded  at  that  time.  This  may  be  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  situation  and  the  exposure  of  the  ground. 
The  situation  is  on  a  slope  and  faces  the  north.  The  plants 
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towards  the  upper  end  of  this  are  more  advanced  than  those 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  slope.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
due  to  the  better  exposure  to  sunlight  of  the  plants  on  the  top. 
The  wood  and  flower-buds  last  autumn  would  have  been  more 
advanced  or  better  ripened,  as  gardeners  would  say,  in  the 
autumn,  while  the  sun  had  yet  sufficient  power  to  affect  them. 
We  may  here  remind  readers  that  we  get  veiy  little  sunshine 
in  London  or  its  suburbs  during  winter,  so  that  temperature 
is  more  evenly  diffused  than  in  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  soil  is  directly  affected  by  sunlight. 

The  above  species  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  as 
we  previously  stated,  it  is  best  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  E.  codonodes  in  reference  to  the  bell-shaped  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  this  Heath  are  relatively  long,  and  the  branches 
produced  are  of  different  lengths,  so  that  a  plant  does  not  in 
any  manner  present  a  stiff  appearance,  and  the  foliage  also  is 


Erica  lusitanica  :  Flowers  white. 


of  a  light  green  without  that  sombre  aspect  so  characteristic  of 
many  cultivated  evergreens. 

E.  arborea  is  the  species  to  which  the  name,  the  Tiee  Heath, 
is  most  often  applied.  It  is  also  the  species  which  is  most 
likely  to  assume  a  tree  habit  when  allowed  to  develop  its 
natural  form  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Even  in  some  of  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  this  country  old  tree-like  specimens 
vaiy  from  12  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  Specimens  which  reach 
a  size  like  this  form  a  very  stout  main  trunk.  This  is  the 
species  from  which  the  so-called  brier  pipes  are  made.  The 
word  brier  in  this  instance  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Fiench 
bruyere,  which  means  Heath. 

The  flowers  are  veiy  nearly  white,  and  would  be  more  so 
were  it  not  that  the  anthers  shine  through  the  pale  coiolla. 
thus  apparently  obscuring  the  purity  of  the  flowers.  They  ai? 
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of  small  size  and  nearly  globular,  but  produced  in  numbers 
similar  to  those  of  E.  gracilis,  E.  melanthera,  E.  persoluta,  and 
other  small-flowered,  free-blooming  Cape  species.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  it  commences  to  flower  about  March  and 
continues  till  May,  thus  forming  a  succession  to  E.  lusitanica. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  species  is  the  densely  hirsute  character  of 
the  stems  and  branches.  Those  who  observe  this  will  readily 
be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  commoner  species  above 
named,  even  if  they  fail  to  see  differences  in  the  flower.  The 
plant  also  commences  to  flower  while  yet  in  a  relatively  small 
state,  and  although  so  scarce  in  cultivation,  it  is  considered 
even  hardier  than  its  better-known  relative.  E.  arborea  has  a 
much  wider  range  of  distribution  than  E.  lusitanica,  being- 
found  along  the  southern  shores  of  Europe  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  and  extending  to  the  Caucasus. 

E.  mediterranea  is  another  strong-growing  sjiecies  from  the 
south-west  of  France  and  in  Spain.  It  is  altogether  a  hardier 
plant  than  either  of  those  previously  named,  and  does  not 
attain  the  same  height.  In  cultivation  it  is  more  often  to  be 
seen  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height  in  the  form  of  beds  or  masses, 
but  if  allowed  to  develop  freely  it  will  in  coursei  of  time  reach 
a  height  of  5  ft.  The  typical  form  commences  to  bloom  in 
March  and  continues  till  May.  The  individual  blooms  are 
much  more  elongated  than  those  previously  mentioned,  with  a 
decidedly  contr  acted  neck ;  indeed,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
flowers  of  this  species  rve  may  refer  to  the  very  common  E. 
camea,  though  the  bloom  is  not  quite  so  long.  These  flowers 
are  bright  rosy-red,  but  their  deepest  tints  are  only  assumed 
after  they  have  been  in  beauty  for  some  considerable  time,  the 
flowers  intensifying  as  they  develop. 

This  species  is  more  variable  than  its  relatives  previously 
named,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  forms  differing  in 
the  colour  of  the  foliage,  the  flowers,  and  in  height.  E.  m. 
alba  has  white  flowers,  while  the  foliage  of  E.  m.  glauca  has  a 
decided  glaucous  or  sea-green  hue  by  comparison  with  the  dull 
green  of  the  ordinary  form.  E.  m.  hibernica,  sometimes  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  species,  lays  claim  to  be  a  British  Heath, 
because  found  in  a  native  state  in  the  peaty  districts  of  Galway 
and  Mayo  in  Ireland.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  being  dwarfer 
and  even  more  suitable  for  planting  in  small  beds  in  which 
height  is  not  particularly  desired.  Within  recent  years  a 
variety  has  turned  up  in  cultivation  that  is  usually  regarded  as 
intermediate  between  E.  mediterranea  and  E.  carnea.  It.  is  of 
very  dwarf  and  close  habit,  but  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  pro¬ 
fusion  of  richly  coloured  flowers  that  come  into  bloom  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  the  species. 
It  is  even  now  beginning  to  be  quite  showy,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  harbingers  of  spring,  and 
certainly  the  forerunner  of  this  group. 

E.  australis  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the 
hardy  Heaths  when  seen  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  flowers 
are  tubular,  rosy-red,  longer  than  those  above  mentioned,  and 
produced  in  clusters,  terminating  the  upright  stems.  In  these 
respects  it  recalls  some  of  the  Cape  Heaths  more  than  any  of 
the  European  ones.  It  will  ultimately  attain  a  height  of  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.,  though  plants  about  18  in.  high  flower  splendidly  ;  and 
if  height  is  not  particularly  desired,  beds  may  be  renewed  at 
intervals  with  young  specimens  propagated  in  the  usual  way. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  comes  into  bloom  in 
April  and  May,  thus  forming  a  succession  to  those  already 
mentioned.  In  certain  positions  or  under  certain  conditions 
flowers  may  continue  to  be  produced  till  midsummer  at  least. 
Although  introduced  in  1769,  it  is  less  common  than  E.  lusi¬ 
tanica  and  the  various  forms  of  E.  mediterranea. 

E.  multiflora  and  the  two  succeeding  ones  are  far  less  orna¬ 
mental  than  any  of  the  above.  We  mention  their  peculiarities 
here  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  wish  to  add  them  to  their 
collections  for  the  sake  of  variety.  All  the  others  are  in  them¬ 
selves  highly  ornamental  and  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  most 
select  collections.  In  the  matter  of  cut  flowers  they  would 
serve  as  substitutes  for  the  Cape  Heaths  independently  of  their 
beauty  in  the  grounds.  The  name  E.  multiflora  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  the  species  under  notice,  seeing  that  most 
of  the  others  flower  even  more  profusely.  The  blooms  are 


pitcher  shape,  pale  rosy-red,  ffnd  produced  in  corymbs  on  the 
top  of  the  plant.  Usually  it  grows  about  2  ft.  in  height,  and 
has  the  recommendation  of  being  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe  and  was  originally  introduced  in  1731. 

E.  scoparia,  sometimes  named  the  Broom  Heath,  is  a  native 
of  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  has  the 
recommendation  of  being  perfectly  hardy  as  far  north  as 
London  at  least.  The  species  is  characterised  by  long  slender 
stems  and  branches,  furnished  with  leaves  in  whorls  of  three, 
and  this  slender  character  may  have  rendered  it  suitable  for 
the  making  of  brooms  in  its  native  country,  or  the  botanist 
who  named  it  thought  it  would  be  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  flowers  are  very  plentifully  produced  in  racemes,  but  as 
they  are  greenish,  they  are  neither  conspicuous  nor  attractive. 
Usually  the  plant  may  be  seen  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  but  as 
far  north  as  London  at  least  it  very  quickly  attains  a  height 
of  6  ft.  to  9  ft. 

E.  stricta  is  also  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  under  i  in.  in 
length,  pitcher  shaped,  with  reflexed  segments,  pale  purple,  and 
produced  in  terminal  umbellate  groups,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  E.  australis.  Not  being  very  numerous,  however, 
nor  very  bright  in  colour,  they  cannot  compare  in  beauty  with 
that  species.  Under  cultivation  it  varies  from  2  ft,  to  6  ft,  in 
height  with  age.  The  flowers  appear  somewhat  irregularly 
between  June  and  November.  The  species  was  introduced  in 
1765,  but  is  not  widely  represented  in  gardens. 


Shortia  galacifolia. 

Hitherto  the  plants  of  this  North  American  subject  appear¬ 
ing  in  cultivation  have  had  white  flowers ;  occasionally  they 
may  have  exhibited  a  faint  rosy  tint,  especially  when  grown 
and  flowered  in  the  open,  but  a  rose-coloured  variety  has  been 
accorded  the  honour  of  a  coloured  plate  in  “  Flora  and  Sylva” 
for  "January.  No  varietal  name  is  given  to  it,  but  if  the  colour 
proves  constant  under  cultivation  we  presume  it  will  get  the 
name  of  S.  g.  rosea.  Hitherto  the  plant  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  capable  of  much  variation,  and  owing  to  its  restricted 
distribution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs, 
most  writers  have  regarded  the  species  as  a  dying  remnant  of 
a  once  much  more  widely  distributed  order  of  plants.  At  the 
same  time,  cultivated  plants  of  Shortia  seem  more  amenable 
to  the  art  of  the  gardener  than  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  possibly  we  may  yet  see  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  greatly  extended  in  gardens,  especially  if  we  are  to  have 
colour  variations  that  wilj  prove  an  incentive  to  lovers  of  alpine 
subjects.  It  is  just  possible  that  if  some  skilled  plantsman 
would  take  the  trouble  of  fertilising  the  flowers  and  raising 
young  plants  from  the  seeds  he  would  get  a  more  vigorous 
race  of  plants,  better  suited  to  our  climate  than  those  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  mountains  of  Carolina,  In  the  event  of  the 
cultivator  being  successful  in  that  respect,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
would  give  a  great  fillip  to  the  cultivation.of  a  beautiful  rock 
plant.  The  rose-coloured  variety  turned  up  in  a  recent  im¬ 
portation  made  by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son. 


Irost  ox  Glass. — In  this  country  neither  people  nor  plants 
in  glasshouses  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  light  owing  to  the  action  of  frost,  at  least  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  glasshouses  that  are  unheated  would  have  the 
glass  obscured  by  frost.  As  the  temperature  in  the  house  must 
be  low,  the  plants  in  such  cases  would  be  inactive,  and  there¬ 
fore  feel  little  of  the  effect  from  faint  light.  In  the  case  of 
the  florists’  windows,  however,  the  frost-covered  windows  would 
have  the  effect  of  hiding  their  displays  of  flowers.  To  remedy 
tliis  evil  it  seems  that  some  German  lias  discovered  a  means  of 
keeping  the  glass  clear.  According  to  “  The  Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung,”  a  mixture  of  55  grammes  of  glycerine  dissolved  in  lg 
pint  of  62  per  cent,  alcohol  may  be  used  for  rubbing  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass.  This  is  claimed  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  frost  and  moisture  from  condensing  on  the  glass.  If 
objection  is  taken  to  the  smell,  some  oil  of  amber  may  be  put  intcj 
the  mixture. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  Gilliflowers,  and  do  not  call  them  bastards.” — Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  s 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  > 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  S 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  s 
lie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  <| 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  \ 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  S 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ? 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  1 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  s 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  < 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ^ 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ; 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  < 

of  gardening  proper.  letters  should  be  i 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  ) 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  S 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

'  < 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in  j 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4.—  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  > 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  < 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  < 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR 

;  January  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  :: 
ROSE  IRENE. 

.  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  < 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

;  February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

I  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE.  < 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM.  I 

>  October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbeis  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

_ _ s 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

APPLE  CRAWLEY  EEINETTE. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA  FLACCIDA.  s 
The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “Walter  ' 
Smyth,’  for  his  article  on  “Mistletoe,”  ' 
p.  31. 


Views  and  Reviews* 


Pinks  and  Carnations.* 


The  most  recent  handbook  on  the  Carna¬ 
tion  and  its  allies  only  runs  to  91  pp.,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  index,  and  the  author  is  afraid 
that  lie  will  be  accused  of  omissions,  and  is 
cognisant  that  the  book  omits  many  things 
which  some  gardeners  would  be  looking  for. 
We  think,  however,  that  he  has  managed 
to  get  in  a  greater  variety  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Carnation  and  its  relatives  than 
most  modern  books  of  similar  pretensions  can 
make  an  aspiration  to  do.  As  to  its  worth, 
the  title  of  the  book  is  the  most  deficient,  if 
one  expected  the  information  to  be  entirely 
about  Carnations.  The  author  makes 
amends  for  this  by  going  very  deeply  into  the 
history  and  description,  not  only  of  the  Car¬ 
nation,  but  of  the  garden  Pink  and  various 
other  species. 

In  his  article  on  the  species  of  Dianthus 
lie  says  that,  apart  from  the  Carnation,  Pink, 
Sweet  William,  Indian  Pink,  and  a  few  hy¬ 
brids,  the  species  worth  cultivating-  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  these  he  enumerates  ; 
and  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
genus  contains  more  than  200  described 
species,  nevertheless,  those  he  selects  as 
worthy  of  cultivation  include  a  very  lengthy 
list  for  garden  purposes.  Although  few  of 
them  would  be  appropriate  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  they  are  not  only  permissible  in  the 
rock  garden,  but  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
that  kind  of  work.  They  naturally  grow 
upon  rocks,  walls,  and  similar  situations, 
with  some  exceptions,  so  that  by  nature  they 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  planting  on  more 
or  less  elevated  positions  on  the  rockery, 
where  their  roots  will  be  kept  relatively 
dry  in  winter  and  the  plants  safer  than  they 
would  be  in  the  open  border. 

Half  the  ailments  of  Carnations,  in  our 
opinion,  are  due  to  the  moist  conditions 
under  which  they  are  placed  in  the  autumn, 
winter  and  spring.  The  excess  of  moisture 
keeps  the  roots  in  a  damp  condition,  for 
which  they  are  ill  adapted,  while  in  the  case 
of  those  that  are  kept  under  glass  in  winter 
the  atmospheric  moisture  is  mostly  always 
responsible  for  the  enemies  of  a  fungoid 
nature  at  least. 


*  “  The  Book  of  the  Carnation.”  By  R.  P.  Brotherston. 
Together  with  a  chapter  on  raising  new  Carnations,  by 
Martin  R.  Smith.  London  and  New  York  :  John  Lane, 
The  Bodiey  Head.  1901.  Price  2s.  td.,  net. 


Although  both  the  Carnation  and  the 
garden  Pink  have  become  naturalised  upon 
old  castles  and  walls  in  this  country,  they 
are  not  aboriginal  natives  of  Britain.  That 
cannot,  however,  be  said  of  the  Cheddar 
Pink,  the  only  representative  of  the  Alpine 
species  in  this  country,  and  which  grows  on 
the  limestone  rocks  at  Cheddar  in  Somerset. 
That  being  so,  we  are  surprised  that  more 
serious  attempts  to  improve  this  beautiful 
rock  plant  have  not  been  made  in  this 
country.  An  illustration  of  it  is  given 
facing  p.  4,  but  the  variety  is  by  no  means 
the  best  form  of  the  species.  We  know  that 
seeds  are  occasionally  imported  from  the 
Continent  and  raised  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  it.  Many 
of  the  seedlings,  however,  give  rise  to  very 
poor  flowers,  even  more  diminutive  than 
that  here  represented  by  the  photograph. 
Good  types  of  it,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  gardens  which  are  characterised  by  broad 
petals  that  meet  or  nearly  so,  while  in  other 
respects  the  plant  does  not-  differ  from  that 
of  a  good  botanical  description.  We  may 
here  observe  that  other  wild  Pinks  are  just 
as  liable  to  vary  from  seed  as  D.  caesius,  in¬ 
cluding  D.  monspessulanus,  of  which  we  gave 
an  illustration  during  the  past  summer  (Vol. 
XXI.,  p.  635),  showing  two  quite  distinct- 
forms  in  the  same  pot. 

A  very  good  illustration  is  given  of  D.  del- 
toides  pulchellus,  but  surely  it  must  repre¬ 
sent  a  garden  variety,  judging  from  the 
breadth  of  the  petals.  When  seen  in  good 
form,  however,  in  a  grassy  pasture,  the 
flowers  of  this,  the  Maiden  Pink,  are  very 
handsome  indeed.  The  variety  to  which 
we  refer  in  this  work  most  closely  resembles 
D.  deltoides  glaucus,  originally  found  on 
Arthur’s  Seat,  Edinburgh,  the  flowers  in 
both  cases  being  white  with  five  purple  spots, 
showing  a  peculiar  form  of  albinism,  which 
is  very  frequent  even  amongst  the  common 
garden  Pinks. 

The  last  named  is  here  called  the  Feathery 
Pink  or  Pheasant’s  Eye,  and  is  the  reputed 
parent  of  all  the  forms  of  the  garden  Pink, 
including  the  laced  ones.  The  earliest 
botanical  record  of  its  introduction,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  was  in  1629,  but  he  thinks 
it  must  have  been  in  cultivation  previous 
to  that,  as  Gerard  knew  it  well.  In  Ray’s 
time  it.  was  a  very  common  wild  plant  in 
this  country,  though  apparently  found  on 
walls  and  similar  places,  where  it  had  been 
a  mere  escape  from  cultivation.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  it  is  very  scarce  outside  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  gardens.  Amongst  the  list  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  really  pretty  ones  worth 
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growing  are  enumerated,  but  amongst  these  D.  prolifer  is  in¬ 
cluded,  probably  because  it  is  a  rare  British  plant.  The  flowers 
are  the  smallest  of  any  species  we  have  seen,  but  we  may  say 
that  good  authorities  do  not  consider  it  a  Dianthus,  and  have 
placed  it  under  the  name  of  Tunica  prolifera. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Carnation  proper,  the 
author  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  in  cultivation  prior  to 
the  time  of  any  written  record,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  “  The 
King’s  Quliair  ”  under  the  name  of  Jerafleris,  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  Giroflier,  the  Clove  Tree,  but 
if  that  is  so  it  possibly  referred  to  the  Clove  Tree  (Eugenia 
caryophyllata)  in  allusion  to  the  scent.  In  Dodoen’s  “  New 
Herbal,”  of  1578,  the  Carnation  was  evidently  well  known,  if 
not  in  this  country,  at  least  on  the  Continent,  for  in  that  work 
a  double  variety  is  figured  which  closely  resembles  that  known 
as  the  Old  Clove  still  in  cultivation. 

When  John  Parkinson  wrote  his  “Garden  of  Pleasant 
Flowers  ”  in  1629,  the  Carnation '  was  well  represented  by 
numerous  varieties  raised  in  England.  They  were  even  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  induce  Parkinson  to  classify  them  under 
three  headings,  if,  indeed,  that  had  not  been  done  by  the  gar¬ 
deners  of  the  time.  He  had  large-flowered  forms,  which  he 
named  Carnations,  and  the  smaller,  less  improved  varieties  he 
called  Gilliflowers.  Even  the  yellow  Carnation  existed  in 
several  forms,  classed  under  the  heading  of  “  Orange  Tawnies.” 

Notwithstanding  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  English 
gardeners  of  those  days,  their  confreres  on  the  Continent  were 
even  more  diligent  and  successful,  for  we  find  that  in  Rea's 
time  (1665)  Carnations  had  been  so  improved  in  Holland  and 
Flanders  as  to  resemble  the  type  now  known  as  Malm  arsons. 
Even  iii  those  days  they  had  striped,  flaked,  marbled  and  pow¬ 
dered  flowers,  thus  showing  that  the  modern  forms  had  been 
anticipated  240  years  ago  at  least.  Later  on  this  writer’s  son- 
in-law  published  the  “  Florist's  Yade  Mecum,"  in  which  he  re¬ 
cords  the  advances  that  had  been  made  up  to  that  time.  Even 
at  this  early  date  (1683)  the  white  ground  Picotee,  one  of  the 
most  refined  forms  of  the  Carnation,  had  been  anticipated. 
The  variety  described  under  the  name  of  Fair  Helena  was  only 
edged  with  purple,  a  pretty  fair  indication  that  the  rest  of  the 
flower  was  white. 

There  is  also  good  evidence  that  other  features  of  modem 
cultivation  had  been  reached  even  by  this  time.  Carnations 
were  more  or  less  extensively  and  exclusively  cultivatd  in  pots 
and  disbudded  to  one  bloom  each.  The  bursting  of  the  flowers 
was  a  matter  for  consideration  in  those  days,  and  those  liable 
to  that  defect  were  termed  “  busters,”  while  the  non-busters 
were  termed  “  whole  blowers.”  The  latter  were  cultivated  in 
borders,  and  the  author  speaks  of  this  as  being  an  indication 
that  the  flowers  were  unworthy  of  better  attention.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  flowers  were  so  moderate,  in  size  that 
they  did  not  split  the  calyx,  while  the  “  busters  ”  must  have 
been  large  flowers,  and  were  grown  in  pots  with  the  object  of 
preventing  that  as  far.  as  possible  and  keeping  them  more 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  cultivator. 

No  doubt  size  was  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  the 
cultivators  in  those  days,  as  it  is  now.  The  flowers  included  all 
the  flaked,  striped  and  double-striped  varieties,  named  bizarres, 
and  Picotees,  the  last  named  being  spelled  piquettes  or  picke- 
tees.  By  1740  such  advances  had  been  made  that  the  “whole 
blowers  ”  ousted  the  busters  in  the  estimation  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tors.  They  would  seem  to  have  come  from  France.  By  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  raisers  had  also  got  rid  of  the 
fringed  or  toothed-edged  varieties. 

We  presume  that  improvements  continued  to  be  made  grad¬ 
ually  until  Maddock’s  time  (1792),  when  this  enthusiastic  florist 
classified  the  varieties  into  practically  the  same  sections  as.  now 
prevail  amongst  the  florists  of  to-dav.  The  perfecting  of  the 
white  ground  Picotee  had  been  a  work  of  years,  and  its  accom¬ 
plishment  is  practically  of  recent  date  by  comparison  with  the 
length  of  time  the  Carnation  has  been  cultivated.  The  yellow 
ground  Picotee  is  only  now  undergoing  refinement  at  the  hands 
of  the  florist.  In  the  sixties  and  seventies  Mr.  C.  Turner 
effected  marvellous  improvements  in  the  yellow  section,  and 
since  then  the  work  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and 


Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  who  are  the  present-day  champions  of 
this  line  type.  Several  varieties  are  now  in  existence  in  which 
the  colour  other  than  the  yellow  ground  is  confined  to  the 
margin  of  the  petals. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  pre¬ 
vailed  in  connection  with  the  Carnation  similar  to  that  which 
applies  to  the  Chrysanthemum  at  the  present  time.  The  uses 
of  Carnations  could  not  be  completed  without  turning  them 
to  some  practical  account  in  the  form  either  of  food  or  drink. 
At  grand  banquets  the  flowers  were  made  into  a  kind  of  pickle- 
salad,  and  we  also  read  of  Clove-gilliflower  wine. 

A  chapter  deals  with  the  Carnation  as  a  garden  plant,  and 
another  for  Carnations  in  pots  for  decoration,  while  a  third 
deals  with  Carnations  for  exhibition.  Several  illustrations 
throughout  the  work  represent  the  Carnation  as  it  is  grown 
under  certain  phases,  or  for  a  particular  purpose,  while  others 
show  different  types  of  the  florist’s  flower,  including  some  of 
the  most  advanced  types  and  the  method  of  staging  with  paper 
collars  on  a  show  board  after  the  blooms  have  had  their  toilet 
completed.  Malmaison  Carnations,  tree  Carnations,  annual 
Pinks  and  Marguerites  come  in  for  review  successively.  The 
garden  Pink  is  also  discussed  historically  and  with  regard  to 
cultivation. 

The  history  of  the  Mule  Pinks  is  also  very  interesting,  as 
Fairchild’s  Sweet  William  was  practically  one  of  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  first,  authentic  garden  hybrid  known.  The  double 
Sweet  William,  still  in  existence,  is  another  production  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  two  species. 
Many  have  been  at  work  in  producing  Mule  Pinks,  but  for 
gar  den  decoration  none  are  finer  than  Dianthus  Atkinsoni  and 
D.  Napoleon  III.,  which  are  more  difficult  to  cultivate,  or, 
rather,  to  propagate,  in  the  South  than  in  the  cooler  climate  of 
the  North.  The  dry  atmosphere  practically  induces  them  to 
expend  their  strength  in  flowering. 

The  author  goes  into  the  history  of  the  Sweet  William  and 
says  that  the  origin  of  William  remains  very  much  in  doubt, 
though  Dr.  Prior  supposed  it  had  been  derived  from  the  French 
Oeiliet,  but  the  author  thinks  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
French  that  was  in  the  form  of  the  word  Armoire.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  last  name  applied  to 
a  different  species— in  all  probability,  D.  Armeria  or  even 
Silene  Armeria.  A  chapter  on  insect  pests  and  diseases  reveals 
a  remarkable  number  of  enemies  to  which  the  Carnation  is 
subject,  and  shows  that  the  author  even  here  has  gone 
tborouglily  into  his  subject.  Altogether,  we  think  it  a  very 
interesting  book  even  if  not  confined  to  the  Carnation  alone. 


Apple  Crawley  Reinette. 

(See  Sujiplement .) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  refers  to  a  new  variety  of 
Apple  which  has  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  come  before  the 
public.  It  fruited  for  the  first  time  about  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  this  year  a  bush  tree  of  it  was  laden  with  fruits  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  sometimes  oblate  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  usually  having  a  wide,  shallow 
depression  on  the  top.  This  depression  to  which  we  refer  may 
best  be  seen  in  the  fruit  to  the  left  hand,  and  reminds  us  of 
what  takes  place  in  several  other  varieties,  though  here  com¬ 
bined  with  a  different  form  of  fruit.  The  eye  is  open  or  half 
closed.  The  skin  is  bright  red  over  the  greater  half  of  the 
surface,  passing  into  dull  yellow  on  the  shaded  side  more  or  less 
tinted  with  russet.  This  latter  hue  is  even  more  apparent  on 
the  top  and  at  the  base,  where  the  short,  stout  stalk  is  set 
in  a.  rather  shallow  cavity. 

The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  fragrant,  sweet  and  tender,  with 
the  texture  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  after  it  has  been  kept  for 
two  or  three  months.  As  far  as  we  can  discern,  it  is  not  likely 
ever  to  become  mealy,  a  characteristic  of  early  varieties.  This 
may  be  described  as  a  dessert  Apple  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  Its  firm  character  will  also  serve  to 
make  it  suitable  for  cooking  purposes.  The  size  of  the  fruit, 
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however,  and  its  handsome  appearance  will  induce  many  to  use 
it  as  a  dessert  variety.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  fruit  is 
deeper  than  that  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  add  somewhat  larger. 
The  tree  is  of  hardy  constitution,  very  easily  grown,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  a  free  and  abundant  cropper.  As  it  blooms 
late  in  spring  it  will  thu^avoid  most  of  the  late  spring  frosts. 

In  describing  another  new  variety  the  heavy  fruiting  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tree  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Many  hold  forth 
that  we  have  a  feufficient  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  at 
present,  and  that  attention  should  be  given  to  old  and  well- 
tried  kinds  rather  than  new  ones.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  doubt  on  that  point,  for  the  simple  reason  that  old 
varieties  are  practically  the  offspring  of  one  seedling,  pro¬ 
pagated  by  budding  and  grafting  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
No  doubt  the  Apple  is  a  fairly  long-lived  tree  in  good  soil  and 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Under  artificial  conditions,  severe  prun¬ 
ing,  sometimes  at  both  ends  of  the  tree,  and  repeated  visita¬ 
tions  of  fruit  enemies  serve  to  undermine  the  constitution  of 
the  tree.  In  any  case,  if  everybody  were  content  to  grow  old 
varieties  only  there  could  not  be  any  progress. 

A  similar  question  has  been  raised  in  America,  but  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  facts  shows  that  those  varieties  which  prove  most) 
suitable  for  modem  requirements  are  relatively  recent.  In 
any  case,  the  orchards  and  collections  throughout  the  country 
have  been  benefited  by  new  acquisitions  within  recent  years 
that  seem  capable  of  producing  finer  crops  of  fruit  than  old 
varieties  which  have  got  into  sentimental  favour  on  account  of 
their  reputedly  fine  flavour.  In  any  case,  Crawley  Reinette  is 
a  beautiful  fruit,  and  the  next  few  years  will  show  its 
capabilities. 


Chrysanthemum  Market  Gold. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  additions  made, 
during  recent  years,  to  the  decorative  section  of  late  flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  plants  culti¬ 
vated  for  mid-winter  use  here,  this  has  proved  itself  to  be  by 
far  the  best.  I  am  not  certain  abo"t  its  origin,  but  believe 
it  to  be  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  and  he  kindly  sent  me  a  few  cuttings  to  try  last 
spring.  The  colour  is  a  rich  buttercup-yellow,  very  free 
flowering,  of  medium  size,  and  the  foliage  and  habit  all  one 
can  desire.  It  has  been  honoured  by  two  awards,  one  early 
in  December  last,  by  the  N.C.S.,  and  again  by  the  R.H.S.,  on 
January  3rd.  At  this  date,  January  6th,  the  majority  of  our 
plants  are  just  coming  to  perfection,  and  promise  to  be  good 
for  some  time  to  come.  Either  for  private  or  market  use,  this 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  for  supplying  a  wealth  of 
flowers  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  generally  a  great 
demand  for  them.  I  enclose  a  few  flowers,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
your  inspection.  E.  Beckett. 

[We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  variety  on  both 
occasions  when  the  awards  were  made.  At  the  early  winter 
exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  blooms 
were  only  partly  expanded  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
and  we  then  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  naturally  a  late 
flowering  variety,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  paler  on  the 
reverse,  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  flowers  shown 
by  Mr.  Beckett  on  the  3rd  inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  by  the  R.H.S.,  gave  some  indication  that  the 
florets  are  more  or  less  incurved,  even  when  only  slightly 
disbudded.  After  they  had  been  in  our  office  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  so,  the  florets  all  dropped  down  or  became  reflexed, 
but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  low  temperature  during  the 
night,  as  some  of  the  blooms  taken  away  and  placed  under 
more  favourable  conditions  recovered  in  a  short  time  after 
being  placed  in  wafer.  Our  illustration  does  not  therefore 
show  the  blooms  in  the  best  form  characteristic  of  the  variety, 
but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  sprays  of  bloom 
are  produced,  the  side  blooms  being  smaller  than  the  terminal 
one.  For  cut  flowers  in  January,  it  will  be  invaluable.  The 
middle  bloom  of  the  three  represented  measured  5  in.  across. 
—Ed.] 


Chrysanthemums  for  Cut  Flowers. 

Much  has  always  been  said  and  done  in  the  way  of  growing 
large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  but  with¬ 
out  those  for  cut  flowers  the  gardener  would  be  very  much  at 
a  loss.  Flowering  as  they  do  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  most 
other  flowering  subjects  have  done,  or  are  at  rest,  we  have 
but  very  little  to  take  their  place  from  which  we  can  cut  such 
an  abundance  of  bloom.  From  early  September  to  February 
we  are  able  to  cut  all  the  beautiful  shades  of  colour  imagin¬ 
able.  The  present  day  methods  of  decorating  are  practically 
quite  opposite  to  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
method  was  to  make  up  a  good  bunch  of  flowers,  irrespective 
of  colour  or  size,  and  put  into  a  vase.  But  an  alteration  in 
that  respect  is  now  apparent.  The  art  of  floral  decoration 
has  advanced  much  of  late. 

What  the  majority  of  people  require  nowadays  is  a  nice 
light  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers  with  light  greenery  in¬ 
terspersed,  also  dried  grass  and  winter  berries  added ;  for 
without  growing  the  most  suitable  varieties  of  ’Mums  for  cut 
flowers,  the  up-to-date  methods  of  decorating  cannot  be  carried 
out.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  single  flowered  varieties 
have  come  so  rapidly  to  the  front,  both  for  grace  and  style, 
on  the  dinner  table  as  well  as  the  exhibition  stages,  and 
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rightly  too  ;  as  what  can  compare  with  the  beautiful  lightness 
and  delicate  shades  of  our  newer  singles?  There  are' no  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  when  Chrysanthemums  should  be  propa¬ 
gated  for  cut  flowers,  as  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  plants  required  by  the  cultivator.  But  for  large  plants 
and  plenty  of  bloom,  I  make  it  a  practice  to  insert  cuttings 
in  January ;  but  two  months  later  will  be  quite  soon  enough 
for  those  who  like  small  plants  of  convenient  size  to  be  put 
in  vases  for  house  decoration.  These  should  be  pinched 
about  twice  and  allowed  to  flower,  but  those  of  larger  size 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  height ; 
pinch  and  let  six  or  eight  shoots  run.  These  will  make 
a  break,  and  will  carry  a  fine  head  of  bloom. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  enumerated  from  the  list  which  I 
am  about  to  make  will,  I  hope,  supply  the  wants  of  the  most 
exacting.  I  will  make  a  start  for  large  plants  in  January, 
and  in  March  for  decorative  plants.  Cuttings  should  be  in¬ 
serted  around  the  edges  of  60-sized  pots,  in  an  admixture  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  coarse  silver  sand  run 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Carefully  crock  the  pots,  with  a  little 
moss  over  the  crocks.  Fill  with  soil  and  press  lightly,  with 
a  layer  of  sand  on  top  to  be  carried  down  with  a  blunt  dibbler 
for  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  rest  upon.  Water  with  a  fine 
rose  to  settle  the  soil  around  base  of  the  cutting,  and  finally 
place  in  a  cold  frame  where  frost  can  be  excluded.  Keep 
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close  till  a  temperature  of  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  F.  is  obtained. 
Remove  the  lights  every  morning  to  dissipate  moisture,  and 
during  very  bright  weather  a  spray  overhead  is  necessary  to 
prevent  flagging.  In  about  three  weeks  cuttings  will  be 
rooted,  a  few  will  take  longer.  They  should  then  be  gradually 
given  more  air,  and  finally  inured  to  all  air  and  sunshine, 
but  draughts  should  be  guarded  against.  When  roots  are 
freely  running  round  the  sides  of  pots,  a  further  potting  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent  young  plants  becoming  stunted,  and 
a  better  compost  for  this  operation  will  be  more  advantageous, 
which  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  half  decayed 
leaf  mould,  one  part  sweetened  horse  droppings,  one  part  silver 
sand,  and  a  sprinkling  each  of  soot,  lime  rubble,  and  a  little 
bone  meal ;  thoroughly  mix  the  whole. 

Plants  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  divided 
up.  Pot  them  into  60-pots  singly.  Press  soil  firmly  with 
the  fingers,  place  in  a  frame,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
and  syringe  occasionally  during-  bright  weather,  and  when 
established  they  should  have  all  the  sun  and  air  possible. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  plants  may  be  stood  outside  upon 
a  bed  of  coarse  ashes,  but  a  framework  of  light  wood  for 
protecting  material  to  be  thrown  over  during  cold  winds  and 
frost  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  next  shift  for  them 
will  be  into  48's.  The  compost  may  consist  of  four  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part  dried  cow  manure,  one  part 
sand,  a  sprinkling  of  quarter-inch  bones,  soot,  lime  rubble, 
and  any  well-known  fertiliser.  Thoroughly  incorporate,  and 
prepare  a  week  or  so  before  wanted.  When  potted  place  in 
position  as  before,  dew  over  occasionally,  and  when  grown  to 
the  requisite  height  they  should  be  stopped  as  before  stated. 
During  May,  with  increased  light  and  sunshine,  plants  will 
be  growing  rapidly.  The  final  potting  will  soon  be  calling 
our  attention.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  soil  mixed  some 
time  before  using  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  look  ahead. 
Pots  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  final  potting  should  be  at  hand.  About  June  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  their  large  pots,  and  the  soil  should  be  of 
more  substantial  nature.  It  might  consist  of  four  parts  loam, 
on7;  leaf  soil,  half  decayed,  one  part  dried  cow  manure,  one 
part  sand  or  road  drift,  and,  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  lime 
rubble,  bone,  superphosphate,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal. 
Thoroughly  mix,  and  stack  in  shed  some  weeks  before  using. 
This  I  have  found  a  good  soil  for  bush  ’Mums. 

When  the  pots  are  getting  filled  with  roots,  watering  with 
liquid  manure  will  be  necessary,  weak  doses  of  soot,  sheep  or 
cow  manure,  and  an  occasional  watering  of  some  approved 
artificial  given  more  frequently,  and  of  a  stronger  nature 
as  time  goes  on,  until  flowers  are  fast  opening,  when  clear 
water  should  only  be  given.  At  the  final  potting,  soil  should 
be  rammed  firmly  with  a  rammer,  leaving  1|  in.  for  water, 
as  top  dressing  is  rarely  practised  for  bush  plants,  but  copious 
supplies  of  water  will  be  required  during  hot  weather.  When 
stood  in  summer  quarters  plenty  of  room  must  be  given  for 
the  purposes  of  growing,  watering  and  tying,  and  light  and 
air  to  circulate  around.  A  strong,  neat  stake  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  centre  of  pot,  tied  to  a  wire  strained  between  up¬ 
rights,  to  prevent  plants  being  blown  about  during  rough 
weather,  and  a  good  syringing  after  a  hot  day  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial. 

A  suitable  list  of  plants  for  early  cutting  consists  of 
Horace  Martin,  Godfrey’s  Pet,  Mme.  Liger,  Ligneau,  Mychett 
White,  Dore’s  Peto,  White  Quintus,  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Crim¬ 
son  Marie  Masse,  Orange  Masse,  Ryecroft  Pink,  Mrs.  Wing¬ 
field,  Mrs.  George  Hill,  and  Rabbie  Burns.  Best  singles  to 
flower  from  October  to  January  include  Miss  Rose,  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  Crimson  Gem,  Disraeli,  Earlswood  Beauty,  Clibran’s 
Terra-cotta,  Dorothy,  Earlswood  Terra-cotta,  Edith  Pagram, 
Emily  Wells,  Golden  Star,  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  Oldfield  Glory, 
Elsie  Neville,  Emily  Clibran,  Herbert  Henderson,  Lady  E. 
Churchill,  and  Sir  R.  Buller.  A  list  of  varieties  for  cutting 
include  (Japs),  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Soeur  Melaine,  Source  d'Or, 
Tokio,  Cullingfordi,  W.  Holmes,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neville,  W.  R.  Church,  Princess  Victoria,  Golden  Princess 
Victoria,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mme.  Phillip©  Rivoi re,  Niveus, 
Yellow  Niveus,  Mabel  Morgan,  Golden  Gate,  R.  H.  Pearson, 


and  L.  Canning.  It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  L. 
Canning  should  not  be  fed  before  the  bloom  buds  are  well 
advanced,  as  by  so  doing  they  continue  to  grow,  and  never 
flower  so  satisfactorily. 

Plants  should  be  housed  before  the  early  frosts  make  their 
appearance,  especially  so  the  early  sorts.  But  the  late  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  kept  out  of  doors  much  later,  covered  up  at  night 
by  some  protecting  material,  to  retard  them,  whereby  a  longer 
succession  of  bloom  may  be  had.  When  plants  are  housed 
vaporise  them  on  a  quiet  night.  Air  should  be  admitted 
whenever  favourable,  with  enough  fire  heat  to  dispel  damp ; 
and  what  watering  is  done  should  be  given  in  the- morning. 

A.  G.  S. 


The  Horticultural  Club. 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  when  Sir  John  Llewellyn, 
Bart.,  took  the  chair,  and  a  good  muster  of  members  and 
guests  assembled  to  hear  the  subsequent  chat,  rather  than 
lecture,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  entitled  “Talks  on  a  Journey  to 
Egypt:  and  Syria,”  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides. 

Unfortunately,  the  generally  dry  and  desert  character  of  the 
region  traversed  by  Mr.  Cheal  detracted  inevitably  to  some 
extent  from  its  horticultural  or  botanical  interest,  but  this 
element  was  by  no  means  altogether  absent,  since  the  cele¬ 
brated  home  of  the  Lebanon  Cedars  was  visited,  and  some  very 
interesting  photographs  were  shown  in  this  connection,  while 
Mr.  Cheal  remarked  that  the  generally  received  idea  that  but 
few  remained  in  the  original  habitat  of  these  magnificent  trees 
was  erroneous,  since  many  thousands  still  remain  on  the 
Lebanon  slopes  in  the  district  he  visited,  and  many  also  in 
another  and  distant  one.  The  chief  enemy  to  the  trees  appears 
to  be  the  goats,  which  destroy'  the  seedlings,  and  although 
steps  are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  protect  them  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  these  steps  are  too  much  on  the  vague 
and  uncertain  Turkish  lines  to  be  of  much  avail. 

Some  specially  interesting  slides  illustrated  the  culture  of 
the  Mulberry  tree  in  the  silk-producing  districts.  Here  the 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  rudely  built  terraces,  con¬ 
structed  of  alternate  banks  of  stone  and  beds  of  soil,  in  which 
the  trees  are  grown  in  rows  and  kept  cut  so  hard  back  as  to 
be  little  more  than  standard  bushes.  The  White  Mulberry 
appears  to  be  the  prevalent  kind,  only  a  few  of  the  red  variety 
being  grown  for  dessert  purposes. 

The  Date  Palm  is  another  and  very  important  staple,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  a.  single  Palm  will  support  a  man  by  its 
produce,  it  being,  however,  borne  in  mind  that  the  needs  of  the 
man  in  question  are  orientally  meagre.  Locust  trees,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  Banyan,  antique  and  weird  Olive 
trees,  huge  Opuntias,  with  pseudo-leaves  as  big  as  tennis  bats, 
Bougainvilleas  of  most  luxuriantly  rampant  growth,  ,  and  an 
extremely  curious  tree  called  the  Cucumber  tree,  with  long, 
cucumber-like,  but  hard  and  leathery  fruits,  suspended  on 
6  ft.  to  8  ft.  stalks,  all  figured  on  the  screen,  intermingled  with 
Oriental  landscapes  and  scenes  embracing  camels,  Arabs, 
ancient  rock  inscriptions,  primitive  ploughs,  native  methods 
of  irrigation  and  cookery,  etc.,  culminating  in  a  swarm  of 
locusts  covering  the  ground  and  the  herbage  thereon  like  a 
veritable  insect  blizzard. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  extremely  rudei 
methods  of  irrigation  in  vogue,  consisting  of  wooden  wheels, 
with  loosely  attached  earthen  jars  suspended  by  rough  cordage, 
was  that  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  this  by 
modem  machinery,  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  reason  that  no 
facilities  existed  for  inevitable  repairs  of  iron  work,  while  the 
primitive  apparatus  could  be  always  and  immediately  repaired 
on  the  spot  by  the  natives  themselves  at  comparatively  no 
expense. 

Some  views  of  Jerusalem  and  other  places  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ  were  also  shown,  and  as  Mr.  Cheat's  visit  was  con¬ 
nected  with  some  mission  work  in  Syria,  he  was  able  to  accom¬ 
pany  their  exhibition  with  many  interesting  remarks.  No 
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discussion  followed  the  lecture,  since  Mr.  Cheal  had  invited 
those  present  to  make  any  desired  remarks  as  lie  proceeded, 
and  this  being  done,  much  of  the  information  given  was 
thereby  induced,  to  the  increased  interest  of  the  audience. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Cheal  for 
his  welcome  contribution  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
the  club. 


Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

The  new  Seed  Guide  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and 
13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  is  a  fat  publication 
running  to  124  pages,  enclosed  in  white  covers,  ornamented 
with  a  spray  of  Primroses.  The  contents  will  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  readers,  containing  as  it  does  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  concerning  all  sorts  of  plants  which 
may  be  raised  from  seeds.  The  flower-seeds  alone  are  num¬ 
bered,  and  they  run  up  to  2,S47,  and,  no  doubt,  include  every¬ 
thing  in  the  seed  line  of  importance  to  gardenersj  Novelties 
and  specialities  cover  eleven  pages,  including  a  great  variety 
of  annual,  perennial  and  tender  subjects  which  are  either  new, 
or  yet  classed  in  the  line  of  a  speciality.  New  Chinese  Asters 
continue  to  come  in  considerable  numbers,  while  seeds  of  new 
strains  of  Dahlias  are  also'  offered.  Amongst  interesting 
tilings  that  will  please  lovers  of  hardy  plants  are  hybrids  of 
Clematis  integrifolia,  new  varieties  of  Coreopsis  lanceolata, 
Cardamine  uliginosa,  hardy  hybrid  Heaths,  new  Kniphofias, 
new  everlasting  Peas,  new  hybrids  of  the  Tree  Lupin,  Morina 
persica,  new  Sweet  Peas,  Scabiosa  caucasica  perfecta,  and  S.  c. 
alba  perfecta.  The  above,  however,  include  only  a  few  of  the 
interesting  subjects  offered  here,  and  which  are  bound  to  make 
their  appearance  sooner  or  later  in  this  country,  or  to  find 
their  way  into  gardens  if  already  wasting  their  beauty  in  the 
nursery.  Some  of  the  subjects  which  they  offer  in  the  ordinary 
way  are  illustrated,  but  the  number  of  kinds  is  so  enormous 
that  most  of  the  space  is  required  for  the  descriptions  given. 
Vegetable  seeds  are  also  well  represented  by  all  the  standard 
and  useful  kinds,  to  which  numbers  of  new  varieties  have  been 
added.  The  seed  catalogue  is  therefore,  as  interesting  and  full 
of  good  things  as  the  plant  catalogue. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited. 

Catalogue  No.  212,  containing  lists  of  select  vegetables  and 
flower  seeds,  together  with  Lilies,  Gladioli  and  other  bulbs,  has 
now  been  issued  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Felt-ham,  Middlesex.  The  catalogue  commences  with 
vegetables,  amongst  which  we  note  recent  introductions  of  new 
varieties  of  Beans,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Melons, 
Onions,  Peas,  and  Tomatos.  Garden  Peas  include  no  less 
than  seven  of  these  recent  introductions,  mostly  classed  as  new 
by  several  seedsmen.  Flower  seeds  include  single  and  double 
mixed  varieties  of  their  celebrated  strains  of  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias  grown  in  the  field  which  we  described  in  our  pages  last 
autumn.  The  seeds  and  plants  offered  are  not  confined  to 
annuals  by  any  means,  but  include  a  list  of  choice,  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  for  the  herbaceous  border,  and  while  they  may  simply 
give  rise  to  the  ordinary  form,  there  is  the  chance  that  they 
may  give  rise  to  new  and  choice  varieties.  Amongst  peren¬ 
nials  offered  we  note  Aethionema  grandiflorum,  various 
Anemones,  Anchusa  italica,  Aquilegias,  Aubrietias,  Campanu¬ 
las,  Chrysanthemums,  Eryngiums,  Gentiana,  Linaria,  Lychnis, 
Papaver,  Primulas,  and  others  mostly  represented  by  a  number 
of  handsome  species.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  are 
classed  in  separate  lists,  and  numerous  illustrations  are  given. 

Lubrose  Paints. 

A  catalogue  describing  the  uses  and  method  of  using  this 
particular  brand  of  paints  is  issued  by  The  Lubrose  Paint  Co., 
Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  London,  E.C.  From  this  we 
glean  that  Lubrose  Paint  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  work  upon 
railways,  ships,  mines,  chemical  and  galvanised  iron  works, 
buildings,  stone  walls  to  prevent  damp,  steam  works,  boiler 
protection,  agriculture,  house  fronts,  and  horticultural  work. 

It  seems  to  vis  that  practically  the  paint  may  be  used  for  as 


wide  a  variety  of  purposes  as  any  of  the  other  well-known 
kmds.  Numerous  testimonials  come  from  various  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  direc¬ 
tions  for  use  are  short  and  simple,  but  will  serve  their  purpose 
with  those  who  are  using  this  particular  paint  for  the  first 
time. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Limited. 

Messrs.  William  Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green, 
London,  N.,  who  are  well  known  as  specialists  in  the  matter  of 
insecticides,  fungicides  arid  sprayers,  as  well  as  in  horticultural 
sundries,  send  out  a.  supplement  to  the  Iloyal  Garden  Manual. 
It  is  not  a  mere  price  list,  but  gives  directions  for  the  use  of 
their  specialities  in  the  way  of  compounds  used  for  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  garden  enemies  which  must  be  overcome  before 
the.  gardener  feels  himself  at  all  comfortable.  In  the  case  of 

Veltha,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  compound  used  for  top- 
diessing  or  mixing  with  soil,  or  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion  according  to  whether  the  enemy  is  attacking  the 
plants  at  the  root  through  the  soil  or  is  attacking  the  flowers 
or  foliage.  It  is  useful  for  combating  the  fungus  diseases, 
such  as  rust,  mildew,  sleeping  disease  of  Tomatos, ° Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  rust,  Potato  disease,  and  the  club-root  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe.  Full  directions  are  given  for  the  proper  use  of  the 
various  foims  in  which  this  fungicide  is  used.  Many  gardeners 
have  already  tried  it  and  found  it  a  great  remedy  for  the 
several  diseases  attacking  their  cultures  of  plants.  The  value 
in  this  and  various  other  insecticides  and  fungicides  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  already  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  use, 
thus  saving  a  deal  of  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of  those 
about  to  use  them,  and  also  avoiding  mistakes  in  preparation 
unless  the  operator  has  had  proper  time  to  study  and  under¬ 
stand  the  various  poisonous  ingredients  used  in  their  com¬ 
position.  Illustrations  are  given  showing  a  great  variety  of 
sprayers,^  bellows,  distributors,  etc.,  of  these  various  insecti¬ 
cides.  The  pot-washing  machine  is  evidently  adapted  to  fit 
various  sizes  of  pots,  and  will  save  much  labour  in  establish¬ 
ments  where  much  potting  has  to  be  done.  Ornamental  tubs 
for  plants  should  also  come  in  serviceable,  and  in  the  end  save 
much  expense  in  the  breaking  of  pots,  especially  when  contain- 
ing  plants  that  frequently  get  shifted  about  to  flower  shows  or 
to  various  parts  of  the  grounds  on  private  establishments. 
Messrs.  Dicks  and  Co. 

A  seed  list  of  56  pages  of  large  size  is  now  being  issued  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  seed  merchants,  68,  Deansgate, 
Manchester.  Novelties  and  specialities  are  detailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  catalogue  and  include  new  Peas,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Celery,  and  other  vegetables.  New  flower  seeds 
also  form  an  item,  including  the  beautiful  carmine  Tobacco 
plant  (Nicotiana.  Sanderae).  A  new  strain  of  hardy  Primroses 
with  fringed  flowers  should  be  a  much  less  known  item 
amongst  these  old  favourites.  New  Sweet  Peas  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  recent  introductions.  The 
rest,  of  the  catalogue  follows  the  usual  plan  by  commencing 
with  garden  Peas,  after  which  the  various  kinds  of  Beans  are 
mentioned,  and  then  other  vegetables  follow  in  alphabetical 
order.  Flower  seeds  occupy  the  second  half  of  the  list,  and 
include  some  choice  and  rare  tilings  in  the  way  of  Abutilons, 
Agrostemma,  Alonsoa,  Anemones,  Aquilegias,  and  various 
others.  Numerous  illustrations  are  used  through  the  body  of 
the  work. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N.,  is  devoted  to  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
with  a  few  lists  of  useful  subjects,  such  as  Cannas,  Caladiums 
and  a  few  bulbs.  The  kitchen  garden  is  catered  for  in  the 
matter  of  annual,  biennial  and  perennial  vegetables,  many 
of  which  are  illustrated  with  wood-cuts.  An  Onion  named 
Magnum  Bonum  is  a  very  shapely  bulb,  and  would  seem  to  us 
more  likely  to  ripen  well  and  keep  than  those  that  are  broad 
and  flat,  exposing  a  large  surface  to  the  wet  soil  in  the  autumn. 
Amongst  novelties  and  specialities  of  flower  seeds  is  a  hand¬ 
some  new  variety  of  Chinese  Primula,  named  Duchess  of  Fife, 
which  the  film  considers  will  make  a  good  companion  to  their 
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giant  strain  of  Snowball  and  Magnum  Bonum.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  delicate  pink,  of  good  substance,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  conical  mass  rising  above  the  dark  green  foliage. 
The  variety  is  of  robust  habit.  They  also  offer  the  new  Nico- 
tiana  Sanderae,  which  they  describe  as  “  the  hardy  annual  of 
the  century.”  Other  novelties  are  Centaurea  Marguerita, 
Chrysanthemum  Morning  Star,  and  the  Corn  Marigold  named 
C.  segetum  lrelios.  Various  other  things  are  also  named  in 
this  speciality  list  of  recent  introduction,  vet  now  well  tried 
and  known  to  be  of  great  horticultural  merit.  There  are  good 
illustrations  of  such  florists’  flowers  as  their  strains  of  herba¬ 
ceous  Calceolaria  and  Cineraria. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

A  catalogue  of  seeds  under  the  name  of  “  Perfect  ”  Kentish 
Golden  Seeds  is  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  It  is  a  large  publication  of  1 39  pages,  including  a  good 
index,  which  is  always  of  value  in  what,  is  meant  to  be  a  book 
of  reference.  Vegetable  seeds  are  dealt  with  in  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  and  besides  the  standard  varieties,  includes 
several  new  Peas.  Numerous  illustrations  represent  many  of 
the  varieties  offered.  Potatos,  as  might  be  expected,  include 
a  number  of  the  new  ones,  as  well  as  varieties  of  repute  yet 
of  some  years'  standing.  One  Potato  in  cultivation  seems  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  multiplicity  of  names,  such  as  Sim  Gray, 
Lim  Gray,  but  here  named  Lymm  Gray.  Some  say  there  are 
two  varieties,  but  that  is  refuted  by  others.  A  novelty  in 
Tomatos  is  Alice  Roosevelt,  which  is  stated  to  have  originated 
in  South  Russia.  It  is  globular  in  shape,  somewhat  flattened, 
quite  smooth,  dark  scarlet,  and  said  to  be  amongst  the  earliest 
of  Tomatos  in  cultivation.  Flower  seeds  are  not  overlooked, 
amongst  which  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  described. 

“  One  and  All”  Seeds. 

A  list  of  garden  seeds  is  sent  out  by  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  92,  Long  Acre,  London. 
This  runs  to  89  pages,  and  includes  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
both  vegetable  and  flowers.  According  to  the  requirements  of 
their  customers  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  is  occupied  with 
vegetable  seeds  and  the  rest  with  flowers.  In  both  cases  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  newest  things  are  illustrated  with 
good  photographic  and  other  illustrations.  Good  Srly 
Potatos  are  Sharpe’s  Victor  and  Early  Regent,  while  a  recent 
one  is  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  and  good  pictures  of  all  three  are 
given.  _ 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  January  , 
6th,  “  Decorative  Chrysanthemums  ”  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  members  of  the  above  society  by  P.  Waterer,  ( 
Esq..  F.R.H.S.,  N.C.S.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Baker, 
K.C.C.  The  lecture  prove  !  most  interesting.  Mr.  Waterer  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  members  very  clearly  his  mode  of  growing  the 
Chrysanthemum  for  decorative  purposes,  and  a  good  discussion 
followed.  Mr.  Waterer  placed  upon  the  table  a  fine  basket  of 
Robert  Morgan  Chrysanthemum.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 

was  accoi'ded  the  lecturer. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — In  accordance  with 
custom  of  many  years’  standing,  the  committee,  members, 
and  friends  had  their  social  evening  at  the  Bear’s  Paw,  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Walter  Webster  (of  Messrs.  Tbos. 
Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree)  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  T.  Foster  (chairman),  Mr.  W.  Mercer  (vice-chairman),  Mr. 
H.  Sadler  (secretary),  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  (auditor),  Messrs. 
•T.  Stoney,  A.  Ker,  .T.  Gibbins,  J.  A.  Hazleton,  R.  W.  Ker, 
C.  A.  Young,  A.  J.  Crippin,  B.  and  F.  Ker,  S.  Rowlands,  W. 
Rooking,  etc.  The  toast  of  “  The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  ”  was  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  Foster,  who  gave  a  resume 
of  the  work  for  twenty-five  years,  and  stated  that  the  funds 
were  in  a  better  condition  than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  J.  Devanney, 
in  replying,  gave  evidence  of  good  work,  and  invited  those  pre¬ 
sent  to  support  and  assist  the  committee,  so  that  the  work  might 
he  still  farther  extended.  The  tables  were  artistically  decorated 
with  beautiful  plants  and  cut  flowers,  whilst  the  enjoyment  was 
provided  by  a  band  of  well-trained  musical  artistes, 


Abinger  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  January  12,  1905, 
in  the  A  lunger  Institute.  Mr.  Butli.r,  gardener  to  Miss  Wedge- 
wood,  Leith  Hill  Place,  gave  a  very  instructive  paper  on  “  The 
Ajiple."  showing  the  valuable  use  of  the  fruit  in  so  many  ways, 
also  recommending  a  good  fruit-room  for  keeping  the  Apple 
a  long  time,  and  giving  a  list  and  description  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  succession.  Mr.  Butler  brought  to  the  meeting  a  large 
collection  of  fine  fruit,  including  a  very  fine  sample  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  members  present.  Mr. 
Payne,  gardener  to  Lord  Farrer,  presided  over  the  meeting. 
After  a  most  interesting  discussion  by  a  large  number  present, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  by  the  meeting  that  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Butler  for  his  valuable  paper,  and 
also  for  bringing  so  fine  a  colloceion  of  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
Wednesday,  11th  inst.  The  council’s  report  showed  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  entries,  both  at  the  spring  and 
autumn  shows  ;  that  arrangements  had  been  almost  completed 
for  the  international  show,  and  that  the  schedule  which  will 
be  issued  shortly  will  contain  a  number  of  new  features  not 
seen  at  any  show  formerly  held  by  the  society  ;  and  in  framing 
the  schedule  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the  council  to  endeavour 
to  stimulate  all  branches  of  horticulture,  whether  cultural  or 
in  the  domain  of  scientific  investigation  or  experiment.  The 
council  also  reported  that  they  intended  shortly  to  revive  the 
publication  of  papers  dealing  with  horticultural  subjects  which 
had  been  started  in  the  early  days  of  the  society,  but  shortly 
thereafter  discontinued.  The  financial  statement  showed  also 
a  successful  year,  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  for  the 
year  to  November  30th  last  being  £123.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Massie)  appealed  to  the  members  to  endeavour  to  secure 
new  members  and  do  all  that  was  possible  to  strengthen  the 
society  in  view  of  the  international  show. 

*  *  * 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. — Nearly  a  hundred 
gardeners  of  Reigate,  Redhill,  'and  district  met  at  Redhill  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th  inst-.,  to  hear  an  address  by  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Kew,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association.  The 
meeting  was  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  project,  only  one 
gardener  present  advancing  any  opposition,  whilst  a  resolution 
to  form  a  local  branch  of  the  association  was  adopted  almost 
unanimously.  Mr.  Seaman,  head  gardener  at  Margery  Hall, 
Reigate,  was  elected  local  secretary.  A  well-attended  meeting 
of  the  gardeners  interested  in  the  British  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  at  the  Public  Library,  Swan¬ 
sea,  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  H.  A.  Chap¬ 
man,  Esq.,  J.P.  After  letters  had  been  read  from  several 
prominent  local  horticulturists  regretting  their  inability  to 
attend  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Cardiff, 
addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  necessity  of  such  an  association 
of  British  gardeners  being  formed  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  both  gardeners  and  their  employers.  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson 
followed  ;  he  dealt  particularly  with  the  objects  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  and  strongly  urged  all 
present  to  become  members  of  the  association.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  form  a  local  branch, 
and  Mr.  D.  Bliss,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Swansea,  was 
elected  local  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — On  Fri¬ 
day,  January  13th,  Mr.  Alger  Petts  presiding,  and  70  members 
being  present,  Mr.  W.  Seabrook,  The  Bungalow,  Springfield, 
gave  an  excellent  paper  on  “Apples.”  HeMealt  with  his  sub¬ 
ject  from  two  standpoints,  viz.  (1)  that  of  a  market  grower  and 
(2)  that  of  a  grower  for  individual  requirements.  As  a  market 
grower  it  was  necessary  to  grow  for  the  public  such  Apples  as 
they  wanted,  but  for  one’s  own  use-  the  speaker  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  ten  varieties  of  good  table  Apples  and  ten  varieties  of 
good  cookers.  He  strongly  advocated  the  growing  of  Apples 
on  the  dwarf  system,  namely,  bush  and  cordon.  The  pyramid 
came  in  for  rather  adverse  criticism.  Planting  trees  on  a 
hillock  was  strongly  recommended.  The  cause  of  so  many  trees 
dying  after  replanting  was,  in  the'  speaker’s  opinion,  due  to 
being  planted  too  deeply.  Summer  pruning,  manuring  and 
mulching,  and  watering  were  well  treated  and  criticised.  Mr. 
Seabrook  referred  to  the  amount  of  Apples  imported  annually, 
and  maintained  that,  were  old  orchards  renovated  and  new 
trees  planted  and  cultivated,  it  was  possible  to  provide  Apples 
of  “our  own  make.”  He  advised  the  buying  of  .trees  that  did 
best  in  the  district,  and  not  to  buy  from  advertisements  where 
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trees  came  some  number  of  miles.  They  might  be  cheap,  but 
did  not  pay  in  the  end.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
JMr.  Seabrook  for  his  excellent  paper. 

*  ■*  * 

Kidderminster  and  District  Horticultural  Society. — The 
above  society  holds  three  show's  during  the  year,  and  also 
meets  once  or  twice  a  month  to  read  papers,  and  hold  discus¬ 
sions  thereon.  Tho  president  for  the  year  is  Frederick  Godson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.H.S.  There  are  over  thirty  vice-presidents, 
including  tho  Mayor.  The  chairman  for  the  year  is  the  Rev. 
Jf.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.R.,  M.A.  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Arthur 
Naylor;  chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  H.  Beeley  ; 
chairman  of  Show  Committee,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bromage ;  chairman  of 
Lecture  Committee,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin;  treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
Piercy  Snow.  The  other  committee-men  are  Messrs.  A.  Best, 
A.  Coomb ?s,  F.R.H.S.,  H.  Rawlings,  W.  H.  Higley,  G.  R. 
Woodward,  E.  H.  Maskrey,  D.  R.  Dixon,  H.  Bulmer,  W.  H. 
Fierce,  E.  Longmore,  ancl  John  Sadler.  Amongst  those  who  are 
to  give  lectures  during  the  year  we  note  such  well-known  names 
as  Messrs.  A.  Coombes,  F'.R.H.S.,  W.  F.  Reid,  C.E.,  F.I.C., 
A.  Clark,  J.  Millbum,  F.R.H.S.,  T.  Humphreys,  F.R.H.S., 
and  H.  H.  Thomas.  Each  of  the  three  shows  held  during  the 
season  includes  a  large  number  of  classes  for  different  flowers, 
of  which  most  of  them  are  open,  a  few  being  reserved  for  cot¬ 
tagers  and  amatehrs.  The  Daffodil  show  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Kidderminster,  on  April  15th,  the  summer  show 
at  the  grounds  of  Franc  lie  Hall  on  July  15th,  and  the  Dahlia 
show  at  the  Corn  Exchange  on  Saturday,  September  16th. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Agricultural  Society. — Ever  since  the  last  show  was 
held  at  Park  Royal  the  adherents  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  have  been  under  the  impression  that  they  could  not 
again  hold  a  show  in  their  new  Park  Royal.  There  must  be, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  members  and  officials  who 
do  not  lack  courage  of  their  opinions  and  who  are  able  to 
successfully  carry  them  out.  The  previous  two  exhibitions 
held  by  the  society  in  their  new  park  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
£16.00u  on  the  two  exhibitions.  Some  of  their  available  re¬ 
sources  had  also  been  mortgaged.  We  understand  that  a  de¬ 
cision  had  been  come  to  some  time  ago  not  to  hold  another 
exhibition  in  the  permanent  ground  unless  a  guarantee  fund 
of  £10,000  were  forthcoming.  About  £6,000  of  this  has  been 
promised,  and  a  majority  of  the  council  has  now  resolved  to 
hold  another  exhibition,  to  last  from  June  27th  to  30th,  in¬ 
clusive.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  the  society  were  convinced 
(hat  a  movable  exhibition  was  the  only  alternative  to  prevent 
the  breaking  up  of  the  society.  The  decision  to  hold  a  third 

show  at  Park  Royal  was  come  to  on  the  11th  inst. 

*  *  * 

National  Fruit-growers’  Federation.— The  meeting  of  the 
council  took  place  on  Monday,  January  16th,  at  the  new  hall 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster.  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis  presided,  supported  by 
Colonel  C.  W.  Long,  M.P. ,  president-elect.  There  were  also 
present  Colonel  C.  E.  Warde,  M.P.,  Messrs.  A.  Miskin,  E. 
Vinson,  G.  E.  Champion,  W.  Horne,  C.  H.  Hooper,  W.  Craze, 
A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  H.  Leak,  and  A.  T.  Matthews,  secretary. 
Mr.  Wagliorn,  barrister-at-law,  kindly  attended,  and  had  a  long 
conference  with  the  growers  present  on  the  subject  of  preferen¬ 
tial  railway  rates  and  treatment  of  home-grown  fruit  in  transit 
compared  to  that  imported  from  abroad.  The  discussion  was 
of  a  most  important  and  interesting  character,  and  when  con¬ 
cluded  the  council  appointed  Air.  Miskin  to  represent  them 
officially  as  a  witness  before  the  Departmental  Committee  now 
sitting  to  inquire  into  the  above  question.  The  new  Railway 
Services  Committee,  consisting  of  seven  members,  was.  then 
definitely  appointed.  The  Finance  Committee  presented  their 
report,  which  showed  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  federation  during  the  past  year.  After  the  rising 
of  the  council  the  new  Railway  Committee  held  a  preliminary 
meeting. 

*  *  * 

• 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Parish  Rooms  on  the  12th  inst.  Colonel  Cary 
Batten,  the  president  of  the  association,  accompanied  by  Airs. 
Cary  Batten,  was  present,  but  was  unable  to  remain  through¬ 
out  the  meeting.  Colonel  Cary  Batten  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  members,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  progress  the 
association  was  making,  and  hoped  the  steady  progress  would 
be  maintained.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  Airs.  Cary  Batten 
and  himself  to  pay  the  society  a  visit.  Mrs.  Cary  Batten  then 
presented  the  prizes  which  they  offered  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors,-  the  competition  being  for  three  plants  in  bloom,  The 
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i”  Mrs.  Col  man  (gardener,  Mr.  Spry).  Mr.  W.  \.  -. 
way  was  invited  to  take  the  chair  during  the  remainder  of  ih. 
evening,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Binfield  to  read  a  paper  on  J> 
corative  Plants,”  which  was  an  interesting  and  practical  one 
Tie  detailed  the  method  of  cultivation  of  Palms,  Crotons  and 
I  oinsettias;  also  composts,  potting,  the  most  suitable’ te  m¬ 
perature,  and  general  treatment,  in  a  clear  and  concise  way 
A  discussion  followed  his  lecture,  and  ho  was  accorded  the  thanks 
ot  the  meeting.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Air.  Caraway,  who 
takes  a  practical  interest  in  tho  association,  terminated  an  en¬ 
joyable  evening  -  The  nexi  meeting  takes  place  on  January 
26ih,  when  Mr.  Y\  oodward,  member  of  the  Newport  Association 
will  lecture  on  “  The  Rotation  of  Kitchen  Garden  Crops.” 


Mr.  J.  E.  Sadler,  late  of  Alessrs.  .1.  Backhouse  and  Son,  of 
lork,  lias  been  appointed  traveller  for  the  northern  district 
representing  Alessrs.  William  Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  Royal 
horticultural  specialists,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

*  *  * 

Destructive  High  Tide  at  Kessingi.and. — Air.  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard  does  not  always  enjoy  the  works  of  his  labour,  judging  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  lines  of  bushes  which  he  planted  at 
the  above  place,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  were  washed  away  by 
the  great  tide  in  November.  Those  that  remain  have  served 
to  accumulate  heaps  of  sand,  so  that  if  they  take  root  they 
may  serve  to  bind  the  shifting  material  of  the  seashore  against 
wind  and  tide. 

*  *  * 

Centenary  of  the  Perth  Horticultural  Society.— Some 
time  ago  it  was  proposed  that  the  Town  Council  of  Perth  should 
be  asked  for  a  Challenge  Cup  to  be  competed  for  at  the  show  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Perthshire,  but  it  seems  that  the  city  fathers  were  rather 
doubtful  about  the  propriety  of  spending  so  many  of  the 
people’s  “  bawbees.”  However,  after  some  discussion,  it  seems 
that  the  motion  to  provide  for  a  Challenge  Cup  was  ultimately 
carried. 

*  *  * 

Quality  of  Oregon  Fruit.— A  writer  in  the  “Western  Fruit- 
gro.ver,”  in  giving  an  account  of  the  fruit  exhibit  at  St.  Louis, 
said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Iowa  had  the  cleanest 
show  of  all  until  Oregon  unloaded  a  car  of  Apples  in  bushel 
boxes.  Every  Apple,  lie  said,  was  simply  perfection,  and  he 
doubted  if  the  world  ever  saw  sucli  a  show.  We  may  state,  in 
allusion  to  this  fact,  that  thirty  years  ago  at  least  in  this 
country  Oregon  got  the  credit  of  being  the  country  of  rain  and 
red  Apples. 

*  *  * 

Christmas  Trees  in  America. — In  this  country  Christmas 
trees  are  usually  taken  from  cultivated  land,  but  in  America  it 
seems  that  they  have  no  hesitation  in  cutting  down  the  trees 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  denude  the  mountain-sides  of  certain 
kinds.  Alore  than  1,000,000  Christmas  trees  were  cut  from  the 
Green  Mountains  to  supply  New  York  and  Boston.  In  other 
parts  of  this  mountain  range,  as  at  Vermont,  it  is  stated  that 

the  ground  has  practically  been  denuded  of  Spruce  trees. 

*  *  * 

Aid  for  Luther  Burbank. — For  many  years  past  we  have 
been  hearing  of  the  result  of  experiments  with  flowers  and 
fruit  carried  on  by  Luther  Bavbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
The  long  period  of  time  over  which  Ills  experiments  have  been 
conducted,  and  the  extent  of  ground  which  the  trees  and  other 
nlants  covered,  Have  bee.r  drawing  heavily  upon  liis  resources. 
Last  year,  says  “  The  American  Florist,  he  sold  land  that  he 
owned  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  bis  experiments,  some  cf 
which  have  been  commenced  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago, 
and  are  just  coming  into  fruition.  His  Californian  friends  came 
to  the  rescue  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  these  experiments 
to  flie  State,  and  represented  the  matter  in  the  proper  quarters. 
The  value  of  bis  work  has  been  recognised  by  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  well  as  several  of  the  universities,  and  they  would 
have  come  to  his  aid  had  not  the  present  representation  of  the 
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matter  succeeded  in  bringing  aid  to  the  plant  experimenter. 
Everyone  knows  that  experiments  are  really  very  costly,  taking 
time,  labour,  and  ground  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ex¬ 
periments.  The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Washing¬ 
ton  have  voted  100,000  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  experimenter 

in  ten  annual  instalments  of  10,000  dollars  each. 

*  *  * 

The  Eating  of  Sunflower  Seeds. — The  findings  of  Dr. 
Marcou  on  the  husks  of  Sunflower  seeds  picked  up  in  the 
streets  must  be  somewhat  alarming  to  the  Russians  if  the 
doctor’s  statement  comes  to  their  ears.  On  the  husks  picked 
up  in  workshops,  restaurants,  and  other  public  places  he  found 
such  organisms  as  Staphylococci,  Streptococci,  Koch’s  bacillus, 
and  other  microbes. 

*  *  * 

Employees  of  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Gordon. — The  other  week  this 
gentleman  entertained  the  employees  on  the  estate  and  their 
friends  to  a  supper  and  dance.  Upwards  of  40  sat  down  to 
table  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Duff  (the  land  steward),  Mr.  Kin- 
near  (gardener)  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Gordon. 
After  supper  the  company  adjourned  to  the  kitchen,  where 

dancing  was  kept  up  till  an  early  hour. 

*  *  * 

Effect  of  a  High  Tide  in  a  Garden  at  Kew. — During  the 
recent  very  high  tides  affecting  the  Thames,  as  well  as  other 
tidal  rivers  and  estuaries,  the  Thames  rose  and  flooded  one 
of  the  villa  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  Kew  Green.  Aftei 
the  water  had  subsided,  the  soil  was  covered  with  earth-worms, 
mostly  dead.  The  inference  is  that  the  abnormally  high  tide 
had  brought  the  salt  water  as  far  up  as  Kew,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  the  worms. 

J  *  *  * 

A  Large  Variety  of  Edelweiss. — To  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Edelweiss  (Leonto- 
podium  alpinum)  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  that  a  giant 
variety  is  being  brought  into  commerce  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy 
Hill,  Newry.  The  bracts  which  serve  to  give  the  heads  of 
this  composite  their  conspicuous  appearance  are  said  to  be 
4  in.  across,  which  must  be  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
one  as  we  usually  see  it  in  this  country.  If  it  could  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  seeds,  and  remain  true,  it  should  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  rock  garden.  The  flowers  of  the  plant  are  very 
small,  and  the  ornamental  part — or,  rather,  the  interesting 
part — of  the  plant  is  due  to  the  floral  leaves  termed  bracts. 

The  new-comer  is  named  L.  a.  maximum. 

*  *  * 

International  Show,  Edinburgh. — We  are  informed  that 
Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  are  offering 
a  silver  cup  value  10  guineas  and  £5  cash  for  competition  at 
the  International  Show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  September  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  next.  The  cup  is  offered  for  the  best  mew  plants  sent  out 
by  the  firm.  As  many  gardeners  may  by  this  time  have  for¬ 
gotten  who  sent  out  certain  plants,  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons 
tabulate  a  list  of  no  less  than  49  species  and  varieties  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  foliage  plants,  and  Ferns  which  they  have  sent  out. 
These  include  Anfhurium  andreanum  album,  A.  a.  roseum, 
A.  a.  salmoneum,  Bougainvillea  Maud  Chettleburgli,  Ce strung 
Smithii,  Dracaena  Victoria,  Epiphyllum  delicatum,  Ficus  radi- 
cans  variegata,  Jasminum  nitidium,  Maranta  insignis,  and 
various  others.  Those  having  good  plants  of  any  of  these  species 
or  other’s  sent  out  by  the  firm  should  make  a  special  endeavour 

to  vet  them  in  fine  form. 

°  *  *  * 

“  The  Botanical  Magazine.” — A  short  account  of  this 
monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  botany  and  gar- 
dening,  i>s  given  in  “  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  ”  for 
January  bv  Mr.  S.  A.  Scan.  During  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
(,r eat  age  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  combined  with  his  other  work, 
he  has  been  receiving  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  magazine 
from  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hems  ley,  F.R.S.,  the  keeper  of  the  'Royal 
Herbarium,  Kew.  The  writer  states  that  the  “  Botanical  Maga¬ 
zine”  has  now  appeared  uninterruptedly  for  118  years.  It  has 
long  outlived  its  numerous  rivals  and  imitators,  and  it  is  now' 
doubtful  if  it  is  not  the  “only  illustrated  serial  ever  published 
that  has  enjoyed  a  century  of  unbroken  vitality.”  Although 
primarily  devoted  to  the  interests  of  botany,  much  information 
is  recorded  in  the  form  of  descriptions  of  plants,  together  with 
faithful  pictures  of  the  same,  so  that  in  after  years,  when  such 
plants  are  almost  forgotten  in  gardens,  and  come  up  again  for 
a  fresh  run  of  popularity,  gardeners  and  others  connected  with 
horticulture  will  have  only  to  turn  back  to  these  references  to 
get  information  about  what  may  be  long-forgotten  garden  plants. 


A  Garden  Village  Experiment. — A  new  model  village,  says 
“  The  Midland  Counties’  Herald,”  has  been  conceived  on  the 
lines  of  Bournville  and  the  Garden  City  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
.Joseph  Rowntree’s  enterprise  near  York.  At  Earswick,  West 
Huntingdon,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rowntree  factory,  a  site 
has  been  selected  for  this  garden  village.  About  two  or  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Rowntree  purchased  120  acres  of  land  there,  and 
already  about  40  houses  have  been  built  or  are  in  process  of 
erection.  The  estate  has  been  conveyed  to  trustees  by  Mr. 
Rowntree,  who  has  transferred  a  considerable  amount  of  invested 
capital  with  accumulating  rents,  the  aggregate  of  which  will 
form  the  endowment  of  the  trust.  The  roadways  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  narrow,  but  on  each  side  of  them  will  be  6  ft.  strips  of 
grass  in  which  trees  will  be  planted  between  the  roadway  and 
the  footpath.  Adequate  recreation  ground  has  been  provided 
for  in  the  plan,  and  the  founder  expressed  his  desire  that  not 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  land  shall  be  laid  out  as  parks  and 
open  spaces.  The  houses  to  be  built  must  not  occupy  more 
than  one-quarter  of  their  sites.  The  houses  already  built  have 
gardens  each  of  350  square  yards.  The  houses  in  the  first  place 
were  intended  for  those  employed  at  the  cocoa  works,  but  the 
definition  of  working  classes  in  the  trust  deed  is  of  a  very  elastic 
character,  so  that  others  will  be  able  to  take  up  their  residence 
there.  The  houses  are  to  be  artistic  in  appearance,  sanitary 
and  well  built,  yet  within  the  means  of  working  men.  The 
houses  now  occupied  are  rented  'at  4s.  6d.  per  week,  with  an 
additional  sum  of  8d.  in  the  way  of  rates. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enveope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Lilies  for  Pot  Work. 

Would  you  jilease  name  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  Liliums 
that  would  bloom  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August  with 
ordinary  treatment  for  pot  work?  (Lilium.) 

In  the  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  and  L.  auratum  you] 
will  have  a  large  number  of  varieties  that  naturally  bloom  in 
August  and  September.  With  a  little  shelter  you  can  manage 
to  bring  them  on  earlier  if  necessary  for  any  given  purpose. 
If  we  were  to  name  varieties  to  the  number  you  mention,  we 
should  give  L.  speciosum  Kraetzeri,  with  white  flowers;  L.  a. 
Melpomene,  with  rosy-carmine  flowers,  spotted  crimson  ,  L. 
auratum  rubro-vittatum,  white,  with  a  deep  crimson-red  band 
along  the  middle;  and  L.  a.  platiphyllum,  with  very  broad 
white  segments,  the  usual  yellow  band  along  the  middle,  and 
thickly  spotted  all  over.  The  above  are  four  excellent  varie¬ 
ties,  selected  both  for  their  satisfactory  behaviour  under  pot 
culture  and  because  they  are  now  relatively  common,  and  not 
expensive.  To  the  above  you  might  add  I,.  Henryi,  with  rich 
orange-yellow  flowers,  produced  even  in  the  open  air  during 
September,  but  may  be  had  much  earlier,  according  to  the  time 
of  potting  and  treatment  given.  We  may,  however,  advise  you 
that  it  usually  grows,  much  taller  than  the  previously-named 
kinds,  attaining  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  under  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment.  For  the  sake  of  variety  you  might  also  get  L.  elegans 
Wallace!  or  L.  Batemanniae ;  they  both  have  large  erect  flowers 
of  a.  rich  orange  colour,  but  the  former  is  spotted  and  the  latter 
entirely  without  spots.  You  may  get  either  of  these  to  furnish 
a  rich  orange  colour.  Both  of  them  are  verj  dwarf  Lilies. 
Several  others  which  we  could  name,  flower  about  that  time  in 
the  open  garden,  but  are  strong  and  easily  grown  witlioiit 
being  potted.  We  think,  however,  that  those  we  name  will 
supply  what  you  need. 

Carnations  not.  Hardy. 

We  had  a  fine  lot  of  plants  last  September,  when  we  put  them 
into  cold  frames,  and  ever  since  November  the  frames  have 
been  well  matted  up,  yet  mai  y  of  the  plants  are  m  a  bad  way, 
and  some  dying.  The  foliage  is  of  poor  colour.  I  should  like 

to  knew  why.  (Dianthus.)  . 

Without  knowing  the  circumstances  other  than  those  you 
mention,  we  should  suppose  that  the  plants  have  been  kept 
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too  close  in  tho  frames,  and  have  suffered  from  a  superabundance 
of  moisture.  In  winters  such  as  ours,  with  frost  alternating 
with  thaw,  it  is  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  been 
thawed,  to  give  them  all  the  light  and  ventilation  possible  in 
order  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  mats  have  been  kept  too  long  on  the  frames 
during  cold  weather,  on  the  supposition  that  Carnations  are 
tender.  Much  damage  is  sometimes  effected  by  keeping  the 
dark  covering  over  the  plants  for  too  long  a  period  of  time. 
We  can  understand  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  keep  the 
mats  on  the  frames  at  night,  but  during  the  day  they  should 
be  removed,  unless  it  is  freezing  hard.  It  would  be  inadvisable 
to  open  the  frames  while  the  foliage  and  the  soil  are  actually 
frozen,  but  soon  after  a  thaw  really  sets  in  abundant  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  given  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture 
that  will  accumulate  in  the  frame  as  a  l-e'sult  of  an  hour’s 
bright  sunshine.  The  more  light  and  ventilation  that  can  be 
given,  the  sturdier  the  plants  may  be  kept.  We  should  advise 
you  to  see  whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  Carnation  grub 
in  them,  as  this  ’often  keeps  working  down  the  centre  of  the 
stem  from  autumn  onwards,  and,  this  being  the  case,  the  whole 
of  the  centre  cluster  of  leaves  will  die. 

Plum  Tree  Dead. 

Last  autumn  a  fine  standard  of  Victoria  Plum  in  our  col¬ 
lection  became  grey  about  midsummer,  as  if  the  foliage  was 
ripening  off,  and  this  continued  until  autumn.  New  we  find 
the  tree  is  practically  dead.  We  fail  to  find  any  ^ause  for  this, 
but  perhaps  you  can  give  an  explanation.  (R.  W.) 

Judging  from  what  you  say  about  the  foliage,  we  should 
imagine  .hat  the  tree  was  attacked  by  the  silver  leaf  disease. 
Thi»  may  enter  by  the  roots  from  the  soil,  or  it  may  gain  ad¬ 
mission  by  a  wound  in  the  stem  of  the  tree.  It  is  an  ailment 
now  stated  to  be  due  to  the  work  of  a  fungus  named  Stereum 
purpureum.  Once  a  tree  has  been  attacked  by  this  it  seldom,  if 
eve.’,  recovers.  If  taken  during  its  early  stages,  and  replanted 
in  fresh  soil,  it  might  possibly  outgrow  the  disease.  We  do  not 
know,  however,  that  anyone  has  made  this  experiment.  We 
should  advise  you  to  root  up  the  ti’ee  and  burn  it.  If  you 
intend  planting  another  in  its  place,  it  might  be  an  Apple  or 
a  Pear  instead  of  a  Plum  or  other  stone  fruit.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  out  the  soil  to  some  considerable  depth, 
removing  it  elsewhere,  and  bringing  fresh  soil  before  planting 
another  tree.  Lime  and  lime  rubble  might  also  he  freely  used 
in  mixture  with  the  imported  soil.  This  would  to  some  extent 
help  to  keep  the  fungus  in  check 
Cutting  Back  Laurels. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  back  Laurels?  We  have  a 
large  bed  of  them,  but  they  have  got  too  bulky,  and  are  falling 
over  on  the  grass.  (W.  D.) 

We  presume  you  refer  to  the  common  or  Cherry  Laurel,  which 
stands  cutting  back  very  well.  The  best  time  is  after  all  severe 
frost  is  over,  and  just  before  the  plants  commence  to  swell  up 
their  buds  again.  About  the  beginning  of  March  would  there¬ 
fore  be  a  suitable  time  for  the  operation,  as  growth  would  not 
have  commenced  at  that  time,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
expenditure  of  material  on  the  part  of  the  plants. 

Flowering  Climbers  for  a  Stove. 

We  intend  growing  some  climbers  in  large  pots  to  train  on  the 
rafters  in  the  stove.  The  names  of  half  a  dozen  suitable  ones 
would  be  sufficient.  (A.  P.  G.) 

Flowering  climbers  we  presume  would  be  most  suitable  for 
your  purpose  and  what  you  inter  !.  There  are  many  from  which 
to  select,  some  of  which  are  not  well  known,  but  we  select  six  of 
those  vhich  are  frequently  grown  for  the  purpose,  and  give 
satisfaction.  Passiflora  racemosa,  better  known  in  gardens  as 
P.  princeps,  gives  a  great  quantity  cf  flowers  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and,  being  scarlet,  they  are  very  handsome.  The 
flowers  of  Ipomoea  Horsfalliae  are  deep  rose-purple ;  those  of 
Jcssn inum  Sambac  are  white  and  sweet-scented  ;  of  Tliunbergia 
laurifolia  light  blue  ;  of  Clerodendron  Thomsonae,  better  known 
as  C.  Balfouri,  red,  with  white  calyx  ;  of  Begonia  President. 
Carnot,  rosy-scarlet. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. 

We  raised  a  number  of  seedlings  of  Pelargoniums  last  year, 
but  they  seem  so  tall  and  leggy  as  to  be  useless  for  pot  culture. 
If  like  this  the  first  year,  are  they  likely  to  be  of  any  use  if 
kept?  (J.  Reab.) 

If  the  seedlings  which  you  raised  are  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  they  naturally  attain  a  large  size  or 
considerable  height  if  allowed  to  develop  their  natural  propor¬ 
tions.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  seedlings,  like  those 


of  other  strong-growing  plants,  must  attain  a  good  height 
before  they  will  flower.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  ar©  grown 
for  pot  work  are  kcqit  dwarf  by  the  system  of  raising  fresh  plants 
from  cuttings  and  by  occasionally  pinching  and  cutting  back 
in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf.  Seedlings  of  which  you  speak 
may  be  of  unusually  strong  growth,  but,  if  you  take  cuttings  and 
treat  them  like  older  varieties,  they  can  bo  kept  dwarf  and  bushy 
in  the  same  way.  The  usual  plan  is  to  allow  them  to  grow 
until  they  bloom  and  show  what  their  value  is  for  decorative 
puiqtoses.  If  they  are  worthless,  they  are  thrown  away.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  best  blooms  come  from  these 
seedling  strong-growing  plants,  but  the  first  flowers  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  whether  they  are  worthy  of 
further  attention.  If  they  are  distinct  and  promising,  you 
should  take  cuttings  of  them  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  give  them 
a  further  trial  under  tlie  ordinary  treatment  given  to  this 
class  of  plants  by  good  cultivators. 

Manure  for  Lawns. 

A  piece  of  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  a  stimulant.  Top  dressing  of  soil  or  manure  would 
be-objectionable.  Please  sav  what  substitute  might  be  used. 
(G.  F.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  has  been 
impoverished  by  long-continued  mowing  and  the  carrying  away 
of  the  grass.  We  understand  that  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  have  the  grass  covered  with  top  dressing  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  house,  although  we  think  this 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  it  if  you  could  fix  upon  a  time 
when  the  inmates  were  away  from  home  for  a  period,  so  that 
the  top-dressing  could  be  worked  into  the  soil  by  exposure  to 
frost  and  rain  and  by  the  use  of  wooden  rakes  and  scuffling 
with  the  broom,  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  top  dressing 
with  the  roots  of  the  grass.  In  such  a  case  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  be  done  some  time  about  the  middle  of  Mai’cli,  when 
the  grass  has  commenced  growing  or  would  certainly  do  so  in 
a  sport  time.  Such  a  top  dressing  might  consist  of  various 
materials,  including  old  potting  bench  soil,  sifted  before  use, 
mixed  with  any  other  stimulating  material  which  you  may  con¬ 
veniently  get.  For  instance,  a  small  quantity  of  the  droppings 
of  deer,  sheep,  or  fowls,  if  dry,  could  be  broken  up  fine  and 
passed  through  a  sieve  so  as  to  ensure  a  thin  and  even  distri¬ 
bution.  In  the  meantime,  however,  you  can  apply  a  dressing 
of  bone  meal  or  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
to  a  square  rod.  At  the  same  time  about  four  or  five  pounds 
of  basic  slag  in  the  form  of  powder  might  be  spread  over  this 
extent  of  the  grass.  The  basic  slag  might,  indeed,  take  the 
place  of  the  bone  meal.  A  dressing  of  soot  can  also  with  safety 
be  given.  Wood  ashes,  being  naturally  fine,  would  not  be  un¬ 
sightly  if  sifted  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve  before  use,  spread 
over  the  grass  equally,  and  then  scuffled  with  a  broom  to 
work  it  in  amongst  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Later  on,  say  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  you  can  give  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  will  supplement  the  soot  in  supplying 
nitrogen.  These  ingredients  should  give  the  results  which  you 
expect. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(F.  R.)  1,  Primula  floribunda ;  2,  Daedalacanthus  nervosus  ; 
3,  Callicarpa  purpurea ;  4,  Ardisia  crenata ;  5,  Solanum  Capsi- 
castrum. — (T.  B.  J.)  1,  Helleborus  caucasicus ;  2,  Helleborus 
viridis ;  3,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  4,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii ; 

5,  Ilex  Aquifolium  ferox  ;  6,  Hedera  Helix  palmata. — (W.  D.) 
1,  Cypripedium  cliamberlainianum  ;  2,  Epipendrum  cochlea- 
tum  ;  3,  Peperomia  metallica  ;  4,  Ruellia  Portell ae ;  5.  Cala- 
tliea  zebrina. — (F.  C.)  1,  Pteris  palmata;  2,  Pteris  longifolia ; 
3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  fabianum  ;  4,  Onychium  japonicum  ; 
5.  Asplenium  ebeneum  ;  6,  Bleolinum  occidentale. — (A.  M.  D.) 
1,  Sparmannia  africana  ;  2,  Acacia  platyptera ;  3,  Senecio 

Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  ;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa. 

Fruit  to  Name. 

(Herbert  Morris.) — Apple  Welford  Park  Nonsuch. 

Communications  Received. 

H.  J.  Chapman. — A.  E.  Thatcher. — H.  H. — S.  L.  Bastin. — 
R.  S.—  E.  M.  D.— P.  T.— A.  E.  S.— I.  L.— F.  W.— T.  B.  R,— 
E.  A.  S.—  F.  M.—  A.  T.  P.— B.  R.—  F.  W.— A.  B.— T.  A.  G.— 
E.  W.— F.  W.  R.  P.  T.—  A.  L. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — -Seed  List. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  46,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Garden  Seeds,  Sundries,  etc. 

The  Lubrose  Paint  Company,  Moorgate  Station  Chambers, 
London,  E.C. — Imperishable  Lubrose  Paints. 
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Wm.  Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green,  London. — Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Royal  Garden  Manual. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  F.R.H.S.,  Erfurt,  Germany. — General 
Seed  Catalogue,  No.  238. 

Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  120.  High  Street,  Winchester. — Exhi¬ 
bitors’  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue. 


Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

- 0 - 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

January. 

24tli — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

February. 

14th— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March. 

14th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

22nd — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

29th — Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  Spring  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Second  Colonial  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  (three  days). 


Abril. 

6th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

11th— Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

15th — Kidderminster  Daffodil  Show. 

19tli — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

20th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

25th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

27th — Midland  Daffodil  Society  (two  days). 

May. 

9th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

June. 

14th — Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London. 

20tli — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

27th — Royal  Agricultural  Society  (four  days). 

28th — Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show. 

July. 

4th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Cambridgeshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Show  of  Plants,  etc. 

5th — Hanley  Horticultural  Fete  (two  days);  Croydon  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

6th — National  Rose  Society’s  Metropolitan  Show  at  Regent’s 
Park. 

15th — Kidderminster  Summer  show. 

18th — National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show  at  Gloucester ; 

Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society. 

30th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  Show. 


August. 

1st — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

7th — Richmond  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Society. 

15th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Sevenoaks  Horticultural 
Society. 

23rd — Shropshire  Horticultural  Summer  Fete  (two  days). 

29th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

31st — Dundee^  Horticultural  Society  (three  days) ;  Stirling  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (two  days). 

September  . 

1st — Dundee  Horticultural  Society  (second  and  third  day). 

6th— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society  (two 
t  days). 

8th — National  Dahlia  Society  (two  days). 

12th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


13th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  International 
Show  (three  days). 

16th — Kidderminster  Dahlia  Show. 

26th — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  National  Rose  Society’s 
Autumn  Rose  Show  (two  days). 


October. 

10th — Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  of  British  Fruit  (three 
days). 

18tli — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

24th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (Vegetable  Show). 


November. 

1st — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  (two  days); 
Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  Fruit  (two  days). 

7th — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (two  days). 

10th — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 

15th — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society  (two  days) ;  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show  (two  days) ;  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

16th — Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(three  days). 

21st — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

December. 

5tli — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

19th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  <6100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed, . . . . 

Address . . . . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  wh.m  all  communications  should  be  made 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

he  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

The  schedule  of  the  above  society  is  now 
n  our  table  and  shows  the  society  to  be  in 
flourishing  way.  The  balance  sheet  for  the 


past  year  shows  an  income  of  £191  15s.  (id., 
including  a  balance  of  oyer  .£30  from  t lie 
previous  year.  After  paying  all  expenses 
the  balance  is  somewhat  reduced,  hut,  never¬ 
theless,  stands  at  £20  5s.  Id.  Prizes  this 
year  are  offered  in  forty-three  classes,  a 
number  that  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
first  show  held  by  the  society.  This  year 
about  £90  is  offered  in  prizes.  The  two 
first  classes  are  of  very  great  importance, 
seeing  that  each  of  them  includes  nineteen 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  representing  all  the 
shades  of  colour  in  the  classification  list  of 
the  society.  This  means  that  the  best 
variety  of  each  colour,  or  the  greatest 
number  of  them  that  can  be  shown  in  each 
of  these  two  classes,, will  take  the  first  prizes 
and  serve  in  an  admirable  way  to  bring  the 
very  best-  varieties  of  each  colour  to  the 
front.  The  first  prize  in  the  special  audit 
class  is  given  by  the  new  president,  Percy 
Waterer,  F.R.H.S.  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
the  chairman  of  committee,  who  takes  a 
marked  interest  in  Sweet  Peas,  offers  all 
the  prizes  in  the  classification  class.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  offer  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
value  15  guineas,  in  the  special  audit  class, 
and  the  society  offers  a  gold  medal  to  the 
winner  as  a  permanent  memento. 

— o — 

The  Horticultural  Directory. 

The  new  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural- 
Directory  and  Year  Book  for  1905  ”  is  on 
our  table  and  shows  that  it  is  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  publication.  To  most  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  horticulture  such  a  directory  must 
frequently  come  in  useful.  It  contains,  as 
usual,  a  list  of  the  plants  certificated  in  1904 
with  brief  descriptions.  It  also  contains 
lists  of  the  florists,  nurserymen,  and  seeds¬ 
men,  arranged  in  the  first  place  in  their 
respective  counties,  after  which  a  list  of  prin¬ 
cipal  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  given.  Naturally 
the  number  of  gardeners  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  nurserymen,  and  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  them  in  their  respective  counties. 
Sometimes  the  reader  will  remember  the 
name  of  the  place  concerning  which  he 
wants  the  postal  directions,  or  to  know  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  these  names  of 
private  places  are  of  course  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically.  In  like  manner,  we  have  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  gardeners  with  their  addresses. 
Various  other  useful  information  is  given, 
including  a  list  of  the  principal  societies  with 
their  secretaries.  As  all  these  addresses 
are  subject  to  change,  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  errors  can  be  entirely  eliminated, 
especially  when  those  themselves  concerned 
omit  to  notify  the  changes.  The  general 
get-up  of  the  directory  is  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  last  year.  It  is  obtainable  at  the 
office  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,”  12, 
Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C. 


The  Ratepayer's  Guide. 

The  difficulties  of  understanding  the  com¬ 
plications  of  taxes  are  very  great.  To  help 
people  to  understand  them,  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  extending  to  52  pp.  lias  been 
written  and  published  by  Mr.  H.  Goddard, 
and  published  by  him  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Chambers,  Wolverhampton,  at  the  price  of 
Is.  This  deals  with  machinery  and  the 
taxes  thereon,  showing  how  complicated 
English  law  is  upon  this  subject,  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  rate  being  levied  upon  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  the  rest  upon  the  tenant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions.  The  other  informa¬ 
tion  relates  to  unoccupied  property,  includ¬ 
ing  houses,  residences,  brickfields,  etc. 
Other  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
matter  relating  to  woods,  sporting  rights, 
agricultural  land,  small  tenements,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  land,  this 
includes  any  land  under  cultivation,  lying 
as  pasture,  cottage  gardens,  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  an  acre,  market  gardens,  nursery 
grounds,  orchards  or  allotments.  It  does 
not  include  land  occupied  in  connection  with 
a  house,  as  a  park,  garden,  or  pleasure 
grounds,  and  used  for  purposes  of  pleasure 
or  recreation.  Those  whb  are  interested 
in  these  matters  will  find  the  information 
serviceable.  It  is  here  stated  that  glass¬ 
houses  in  market  gardens  are  rated  as  build¬ 
ings,  and  not  as  agricultural  land.  That  is 
now  beginning  to  be  fairly  well  understood, 
although  occasionally  there  is  a  scare 
amongst  the  cottagers  and  owners  of  glass¬ 
houses  attached  to  villas  merely  for  their 
own  use,  but  which  are  not  rated. 


A  Useful  Blotting  Pad.j 

On  our  table  is  a  very  neat  blotting  pad, 
entitled  “  The  Royal  Garden  Diary  and 
Daily  Remembrancer  for  1905,”  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  London, 
N.  The  blotting  pad  contains  a  calendar  for 
each  month  with  various  other  information. 
On  the  right-hand  side  are  pockets  for  cards, 
paper,  etc.,  while  on  the  left  is  a  calendar 
for  1905  and  1906,  as  well  as  a  daily  re¬ 
membrancer  for  memoranda,  notes, •engage¬ 
ments,  etc.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  stiff, 
neat,  folding  covers,  so  that  practically  this 
blotting  pad  can  be  put  in  a  hand-bag  and 
carried  about  should  the  recipient  happen  to 
be  a  traveller  or  travelling  on  occasion. 


A  Floral  Clock. 

From  time  to  time  various  flower  lovers 
have  given  their  time  and  study  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  floral  clock.  The  Hon.  H.  A. 
Stanhope  lias  prepared  one  which  defines  the 
opening  of  various  flowers  from  3  a.m.  to 
9.15  a. in.  Neither  of  these  floral  clocks  is 
likely  to  lie  reliable  in  giving  the  exact  time 
like  Mr.  McHattie’s  clock  at  Edinburgh. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Gloxinias. — The  whole  stock  of  these  should  now  be  brought 
from  the  store  and  thoroughly  examined.  It  is  'good  practice 
to  grade  the  conns  at  this  time  as  they  are  shaken  from  the 
old  soil,  potting  up  the  most  plump  and  promising-looking 
bulbs  at  once  for  early  flowering,  and  bedding  the  remainder 
in  shallow  boxes  or  pans  of  dry  sandy  soil  for  successional 
pot-tings.  Gloxinias  started  early  in  the  year  require  care- 
fid  handling,  as  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  they  flower, 
owing  to  the  short  days  and  other  artificial  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  finis  early. 

Golden  rules  to  observe  are  clean  pots  efficiently  drained 
and  an  open,  friable  compost  in  conjunction  with  full  light 
and  careful  watering.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  equal 
parts  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  incorporating  some 
sharp  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal. 

The  size  of  pots  used  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  size 
of  the  bulb.  One  or  two  year-old  ones  may  be  potted  singly 
into  3i  in.  pots,  whilst  older  bulbs  will  require  somewhat 
larger  pots.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  larger  the 
pot  used,  the  greater  care  will  be  required  in  watering  and 
other  minor  details.  The  compost  should  be  just  moist,  and 
used  in  a  fairly  lumpy  condition;  no  water  will  then  be  re¬ 
quired  until  they  are  in  active  growth.  Place  on  a  shelf  in 
a  genial  temperature  of  about  65  or  68  deg-.  Slight  syringings 
may  be  given  until  the  new  leaves  are  formed,  when  it  should 
cease. 

A  packet  of  seed  may  now'  be  sown  for  producing  bulbs 
for  flowering  in  the  ensuing  summer  or  early  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Sow  thinly  and  evenly  in  properly  prepared  pans 
of  light  peaty  soil.  The  seed  being  very  fine  should  not  be 
covered  with  soil ;  instead  thereof  place  a  sheet  of  glass,  which 
may  be  covered  with  moss,  upon  the  pan,  removing  it  as  soon 
as  germination  takes  place. 

Cyclamen. — These  will  now  be  making  a  good  display,  and 
well-grown  plants  carrying  large  numbers  of  flowers  will  re¬ 
quire  copious  supplies  of  tepid  water.  The  flowers  should  not 
be  cut  from  the  plant  but  pulled,  taking  the  precaution  to 
cut  off  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  stem  afterwards  in  order 
that  they  will  take  up  the  water  when  placed  in  vases. 
Young  plants  that  were  raised  from  seed  sown  as  advised  last 
autumn  will  now  be  ready  for  transferring  to  3-in.  pots,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  done  well  and  have  abundance  of  healthy 
roots.  At  this  potting  the  bulb  should  be  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  lleplace  in  a  genial  temperature  of  55  or  60  deg.,  and 
grow  on  freely. 

Propagating. — Although  it  is  yet  early  to  commence  general 
propagation  of  stove  plants,  there  are  many  subjects  that  may 
be  struck  in  order  to  get  them  rooted  and  brought  out  before 
the  busy  season  is  upon  us,  and  when  room  will  be  required 
for  other  things.  Edging  plants  in  variety  that  are  required 
in  quantities,  as  Pilea,  Panieum,  Tradescantia,  Sibthorpia,  and 
the  like,  may  now  be  inserted  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  the 
propagating  bed  :  they  will  quickly  emit  roots,  and  may  then 
be  removed  to  the  stove  if  only  for  providing  a  wealth  of  good 
cuttings  later  on.  Abutilon  Sawitzii  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  useful  decorative  stove  plants  that  we  have,  and 
any  old  plants  may  now  be  cut  down  and  the  cuttings  inserted. 
If  well  attended  to  these  will  make  nice  little  plants  in  a  short 
time  either  for  use  in  table  decoration  or  for  arranging  with 
Ferns  and  the  like  in  the  stove. 

The  above  remarks  apply  in  like  manner  to  Crotons,  Dra¬ 
caenas, ■and  other  well-known  decorative  subjects,  small  plants 
of  which  will  be  in  request  for  decoration  in  the  near  future. 
The  method  of  ringing  is  to  be  recommended  for  these  and 
allied  subjects,  and  as  several  excellent  articles  on  the  process 


have  recently  appeared  in  these  pages,  I  will  not  occupy  space 
in  dilating  on  how  it  should  be  performed.  Only  the  best 
furnished  tops  should  be  rung- ;  smaller  shoots  should  be  taken 
off  and  struck  in  a  strong  heat  at  this  time ;  they  will  form 
nice  plants  for  use  in  a  small  state,  or  they  may  be  potted 
on  for  specimens. 

Clerodendron  fallax.  —  Old  plants  that  have  been  stored 
away  should  now  be  brought  out,  and  after  pruning  them 
back  to  ripened  young  wood  repot  in  new  compost  and  start 
them  into  growth.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  stove 
shrubs,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity.  When  the  young 
shoots  attain  2  in.  in  length  some  may  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel  and  inserted  in  pots  of  peaty,  sandy  soil  and  plunged 
in  a  strong  hot-bed.  Seed  should*  now  be  sown,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  plants  will,  if  well  grown,  produce  each  a  head  of 
brilliant  scarlet  blossom  late  in  the  coming  summer,  whilst 
the  old  plants  will  precede  them.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Calanthes.  —  The  deciduous  section  of  species  and  hybrid 
Gal  an  tli  es  will,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  late-flowering 
kinds,  have  passed  out  of  flower.  Wliere  the  flower-scapes 
have  been  removed,  the  plants  will  enter  upon  the  short  period 
of  rest ;  every  endeavour  must  .therefore  be  made  to  tho¬ 
roughly  ripen  the  pseudo-bulbs  by  placing  them  under  light 
and  fairly  diy  conditions.  It  matters  but  little  where  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  old  potting  compost,  or 
where  they  be'  cleared  of  the  latter ;  but,  for  convenience  sake, 
where  storage  space  is  limited,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  cutting  away  all  dead  roots  and  laying 
them  out  on  a  bed  of  sphagnum  moss  and  sand,  using  for  the 
purpose  ordinary  propagating  boxes.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  utilise'  space  for  other  purposes,  as  the  Calanthes  are  thus 
easily  accommodated  on  a  shelf  or  any  diy  and  light  position 
available.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boxes  until 
they  are  ready  for  repotting. 

Temperatures.  —  The  long  period  of  cold  and  gales  of  wind 
that  have  been  so  prevalent  this  winter  seems  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  unbated  energy.  Strong  winds  are  always  worse 
to  deal  with  in  respect  to  maintaining  desired  temperatures, 
but  when  accompanied  with  from  5  to  10  deg.  of  frost,  the 
case  is  rendered  so  much  more  difficult,  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  heating  arrangements  are  put  to  considerable  anxiety 
even  to  maintain  the  temperature  to  within  reasonable  bounds. 
It  is  in  such  cases  where1  the  thought  and  careful  observances 
learnt  from  experience  by  the  young  gardener  afford  him 
opportunities  of  overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  be  more  apparent  and  beneficial  to  such  a  one 
who  has  come  to  the  responsible  position  of  head.  Fluctua¬ 
tion  of  temperature  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  guarded 
against.  All  the  departments  should  be  maintained  at  the 
minimum  degree,  rather  than  attempting  the  higher,  during 
the  whole  of  the  dull  winter  season.  This,  combined  with 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  is  practically  the  principal 
consideration  to  the  successful  culture  of  Orchids.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  can  grow  plants  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  who  become  totally  at  sea  when  the  plants  have  to  be 
treated  under  unfavourable  climatic  conditions.  I  do  not 
wish  to  convey  that  experience  will  altogether  overcome 
adverse  circumstances,  but  the  detrimental  effects  may  be 
considerably  minimised. 

Ventilation. 1  qften  notice  ventilation  should  be  freely 
indulged  in,  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  maintained 
at  all  times,  according  to  writers  in  the  gardening  Press.  Do 
they  wish  to  infer  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
artificial  heat,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  open  the  ventilators  of 
our  houses  at  this  season  of  the  year  ?  To  me,  ventilation  is 
one  of  the  chief  items  for  consideration,  and  one  that  requires 
to  be  done  with  the  greatest  discrimination.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  fo  deal  with  plants  that  are  practically  at  rest  in  the 
warmer  divisions,  but  the  case  is  altogether  another  question 
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when  it  comes  to  the  cooler  and  cool  divisions  of  our  Orchid 
houses. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  people  out  of  a  belief  that  be¬ 
cause  someone  else  says  and  does  a  thing  that  has  been  laid 
down  bv  our  forefathers,  it  is  the  only  possible  way  of  success¬ 
fully  cultivating  a  particular  class  of  plants.  Surely  in  this 
enlightened  age  some  of  these  systems  are  to  be  considered. 
Those  who  have  gone  before  had  not  the  information  and  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  that  are  possessed  by  us  at 
the  present,  especially  with  regal'd  to  the  conditions  under 
which  many  of  the  species  grow  in  their  native  habitats.  One 
of  these  considerations  may  be  devoted  to  our  cool-growing 
Orchids.  As  I  stated  above,  the  case  is  altogether  reversed 
from  the  requirements  of  the  warmer  kinds.  The  plants  in 
this  division  at  the  present  season — the  veiy  depth  of  winter 
_ are  in  their  most  active  state  of  growth.  Yet  lower  mini¬ 
mum  temperatures  are  recommended  for  plants  in  this  state, 
and  also  free  circulation  of  air.  Where  the  Odontoglossums 
grow  we  know  there  is  not  a  very  considerable  variation  of 
temperature  at  any  season,  but  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
contrary  to  nature,  the  plants  make  their  growth  at  home  with 
the  temperature  at  the  minimum  degree?  I  would  invite  my 
readers  to  try  some  of  their  plants  in  a  minimum  degree  of 
50,  with  53  to  55  deg.  before  ventilation  is  reasonably  afforded 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  ample  time  to  ventilate 
freely  when  the  outside  conditions  are  more  favourable  and 
the  plants  not  in  such  an  active  state  of  growth. 

H.  J.  Chafjiax. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Shrubs  for  Low  Walls. — There  are  many  shrubs  of  varied 
character  and  beautiful  appearance  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  their  merits  are  not  more  fully  recog¬ 
nised,  for  they  form  an  almost  invaluable  adjunct  to  those 
gardens,  whether  large  or  small,  where  low  walls  and  similar 
structures  exist,  as  they  do  in  the  majority  of  places.  To  have 
them  at  their  best  requires  but  little  labour,  and  if  a  good 
selection  is  made,  there  will  be  many  things  of  interest  through¬ 
out  the  whole  year,  and  particularly  at  the  present  time  :  and 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unsightly  structure  may  be  one  of 
much  beauty.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  prepare  the  ground, 
providing  it  is  not  frozen  too  hard,  by  digging  along  the  base 
of  the  wall  or  taking  out  holes  where  the  plants  are  to  be 
placed,  and  replacing  with  a  good  mixture  if  the  soil  is  of  an 
unsuitable  nature.  During  March  or  April  will  be  the  best 
time  for  planting  the  majority,  but  this  can  be  done  at  any 
time  when  they  are  supplied  in  pots.  The  growths  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  kept  nailed  to  the  Avail  and  receive  occasional 
Ava tarings  in  diy  weather,  but,  apart  from  this,  little  attention 
is  necessary,  except  in  some  cases  a  slight  pruning  annually. 
One  might  give  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  but  I  intend  mentioning  only  the  best  of 
those  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 

For  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  Cydonia  japonica  and  its 
varieties  must  take  a  foremost  place,  and  few  shrubs  are 
better  adapted  to  this  kind  of  planting.  Just  before  the  leaves 
appear  in  April  the  plants  are  perhaps  at  their  best,  but 
flowers  are  produced  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year.  The 
large,  ornamental  fruits  are  deliciously  scented  and  make  ex¬ 
cellent  preserve.  The  typical  Cydonia  or  Pyrus  japonica  is 
Avell  known,  but  the  numerous  varieties  deserve  more  atten¬ 
tion,  and  will  ere  long  be  recognised  as  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs.  The  best  varieties  are  :  Sinica, 
which  has  dark  crimson  flowers  and  appears  to  be  a  very  scarce 
form  ;  cardinalis,  with  large,  well-forin'ed  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-scarlet  colour ;  Knap  Hill  Scarlet,  large  scarlet 
flowers;  Mallardi,  with  creamy- white  blossoms,  and  rosea,  a 
delicate  rose-pink.  Other  good  forms  are  Siinonii,  Gaufordii, 
candidissima,  umbilicata.,  and  carnea.  Cydonia  Maulei  is 
quite  distinct  in  every  way,  as  the  growth  and  flowers  are 
considerably  smaller,  but  are  produced  in  such  large  quantities 
that  this  shrub  is  highly  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  orange- 
scarlet  in  colour,  and  the  fruits  become  golden  when  ripe.  The 


so-called  white  variety  of  this  is  really  a  dirty  white  and  not 
so  beautiful  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Doubtless  this 
will  be  improved  upon. 

The  Escallonias  form  a  valuable  evergreen  group,  and  if 
given  a  Avarm  position  will  prove  hardy  in  all  but  the  coldest, 
districts,  Avhere  they  must  lmve  the  protection  of  a  mat  in 
winter.  It  is  most  essential  that  a  thorough  drainage  be  given 
these.  E.  macrantha  and  E.  m.  Ingrami  are  tAvo  of  the  best 
and  freest-growing  varieties,  which  both  have  ornaijtental,  lus¬ 
trous  green  foliage  and  reddish-crimson  flowers  produced 
throughout  the  summer.  E.  philippiana  is  a  small-growing 
variety  with  numerous  quantities  of  pure  Avliite  flowers.  The 
new  E.  langleyensis  is  a  valuable  addition  and  a  fine  shrub  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  wonderfully  floriferous,  the  colour  being  a 
bright  rosy-carmine. 

Berberis  stenophylla  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  of  wall  shrubs,  succeeding  Avell  on  the  north  side.  For 
a  similar  position  Forsythia  suspensa  is  equally  good,  also 
Periploca  graeca,  which  is  a  strong  grower,  but  withstands 
hard  pruning  well.  Azara  microphylla  is  one  of  the  best  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  though  the  countless  yellow  floAvers  are 
inconspicuous,  they  emit  a  delicious  fragrance.  Ceanothus 
dentatus  is  a  desirable  evergreen  with  small,  dark  green 
foliage  and  numerous  deep  blue  flowers,  which  continue  to 
appear  from  May  until  the  autumn  frosts.  C.  Gloire  de  Ver¬ 
sailles  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  azureus  type,  and  Avhen  given 
a  warm  position  has  feAV  superiors.  The  young  Avood  may 
get  killed  in  winter,  but  this  does  not  harm  the  plant.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  Indigoferas,  of  which  I.  gerardiana 
and  I.  decora  alba  are  the  most  suitable.  Olearia  macrodonta 
and  0.  stellula.ta  are  very  handsome  evergreen  shrubs,  the 
foliage  of  the  former  being  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
shrub. 

Hydrangea  scandens  and  H.  quercifolia,  two  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  shrubs,  should  also  be  given  a  place.  Garrya  ellip- 
tica.  and  the  female  form  are  excellent,  and  the  long  catkins 
are  very  ornamental  at  this  season.  On  account  of  its  pleas¬ 
ing  evergreen  foliage,  Griselinia  littoralis  is  a  worthy  subject 
and  succeeds  well  on  stiff  soils.  Other  shrubs  which  must 
not  be  omitted  are,  Photiuia  serrulate.,  Raphiolepis  japonica, 
Teucrium  fruticans,  Carpenteria  californica,  Lonicera  semper- 
virens,  L.  flavum,  Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  Viburnum  macro- 
cephalum,  Rubus  deliciosus,  Berchemia  racemosa  variegata, 
Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  Ercilla  spicata,  Choisya  ternata, 
Berberidopsis  coralline,  and  Actinidia  Kolomikta. 

For  the  majority  of  the  above-mentioned  shrubs  a  distance 
of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  would  be  a  sufficient,  distance  apart  when 
planting,  as  they  are  of  medium  growth. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Figs. — November-started  trees,  especially  if  in  pots, 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  if  red  spider  is  to  be  kept  away,  and 
frequent  applications  of  manurial  water  at  a  temperature  of 
75  or  80  deg.  Prick  the  terminal  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  six 
joint,  and  rub  off  all  superfluous  shoots  likely  to  cause  eroAvd- 
ing  of  the  foliage,  and  do  not  hurry  to  tie  down  the  shoots 
unless  in  contact  with  the  glass.  A  night  temperature  from 
58  to  60  deg.  will  be  a  safe  one  to  adhere  to  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  advancing  to  75  deg.  with  solar  heat,  airing  at  <0  deg. 
Keep  the  fermenting  materials  replenished,  and  lightly  moved 
up  Avith  the  fork,  so  long  as  roots  are  not  working  amongst  it, 
moistening  the  same  with  the  syringe  twice  daily,  and  charge 
the  evaporating  troughs  with  a  little  manure  water.  Trees  in 
borders  require  less  water  than  do  those  in  pots,  yet  they 
must  not  get  dry  after  once  in  active  growth,  and  the  syringe 
must  be  freely  worked  on  bright  days,  wetting  every  bit  of 
foliage ;  and  the  borders,  walks,  etc.,  should  be  sprinkled  with 
farmyard  manure  water,  broken  down  to  a  mildish  form,  two 
or  three  times  each  Aveek.  Succession  trees  should  be  well 
syringed  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  a  night  temperature  of 
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50  to  55  deg.  given,  advancing  another  10  or  15  dee',  with  the 
sun  during;  the  day.  The  latest  structures  should  be  put  in 
order  by  now,  ready  for  closing  towards  the  end  of  next  month, 
by  thoroughly  washing  woodwork,  glass,  etc.,  with  warm  soapy 
water,  also  the  trees,  mixing  in  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  if 
red  spider  were  in  evidence  last  season.  Remove  inert  soil, 
and  top-dress  with  good  fibrous  loam,  adding  old  plaster  refuse, 
wood  ashes,  and  bone  meal,  all  of  which  the  fig  revels  in. 

Early  Grapes. — Much  care  is  needed  in  bringing  into  posi¬ 
tion  the  lateral  growths  of  Vines,  as,  being  brittle,  they  easily 
snap  or  get  twisted  out  at  the  base,  and  as  long  as  the  said 
shoots  are  not  in  actual  contact  with  the  glass  no  harm  will 
be  dune  them.  They  should  be  tied  down  gradually  to  the 
wires,  giving  the  final  tie  while  in  flower,  and,  as  before  stated, 
when  treating  on  early  Vine's,  pinching  at  the  second  joint 
above  the  bunch,  and  rubbing  out  all  sub-laterals  below  the 
bunch,  but  retaining  the  one  opposite  the  said  bunch,  and 
stopping  this  at  the  first  leaf.  A  somewhat  drier  atmosphere 
is  necessary  while  Vines  are  in  flower,- so  that  the  pollen  can  be 
better  distributed,  although  with  Black  Hamburghs  there  is 
not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  them  as  regards  not  setting 
freely.  Keep  the  structure  fairly  dry  up  to  1  o'clock,  and 
gently  tap  the  rods  once  or  twice  up  to  that  time,  when  at 
closing  time,  soon  after  2  p.m.,  the  border,  etc.,  may  be  damped 
down  with  the  syringe  as  before.  Endeavour  to  maintain  a. 
night  temperature  of  65  deg.,  advancing  5  deg’,  with  fire  heat, 
and  10  deg.  or  even  15  deg.  with  solar  heat,  admitting  a  little 
air  at  TO  deg.  when  bright,  and  increasing  it  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises. 

Succession  Houses. — Where  there  is  a  number  of  vineries 
adequate  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  throughout  the 
year,  another  structure  may  be  closed,  the  night  temperature 
varying  from  48  to  52  deg.,  well  syringing  the  Vines  so  as  to 
wet  every  part  at  9  a.m.,  and  again  at  2.30  p.m.  Admit  a 
chink  of  fresh  air  when  the  thermometer  registers  65  deg.,  and 
not  allowing  it-  to  advance  much  above  75  deg.  for  the  next 
few  weeks,  but  as  soon  as  the  buds  push  forth  the  day  tem¬ 
perature  with  sun  heat  may  reach  80  to  85  deg.  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes  no  doubt  are  the  best  for  early  work,  and  may 
also  be  had  in  good  condition  well  into  November  with  careful 
management,  such  Vines  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  and 
allowed  to  start  naturally.  All  Vines  ought  to  have  been 
pruned  ere  this,  and  the  houses  put  in  order  for  starting  afresh 
in  a  few  weeks’  time,  as  most  varieties  of  late  Grapes  require 
a  long  season  to  perfect  their  crop  ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pinee,  Gros  Cohnan,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Bottled  Grapes  should  be  frequently  examined  as  to 
the  water  supply,  and  decaying  berries,  nipping  out  those  show¬ 
ing  the  least  sign,  as  others  soon  get  contaminated.  The 
Grapes  will  keep  all  right  where  a  fire  can  be  lighted  occasion¬ 
ally,  so  as  to  dispel  damp  or  keep  frost  at  bay,  if  no  proper 
grape  room  exists  ;  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  temperature 
somewhere  near  43  to  53  deg.,  subdued  light  being  best  for 
them.  James  Matxe. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  past  few  days  have  been  most  favourable  for  carting 
and  wheeling  operations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
every  advantage  should  be  taken  to  complete  this  on  the  Vacant 
pdots  of  land  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  by  so  doing  it  incurs 
much  less  trouble,  makes  little  mess,  and  the  work  of  digging 
and  trenching  can  then  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly.  The 
trenching  of  heavy,  clayey  soils  ought  now  to  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  permit.  No  harm  will 
accrue  by  placing  the  frozen  surface  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  the  purifying  influences  of .  the  weather  which  we  are 
likely  to  expect  during  the  next  two  months  will  do,  much 
to  sweeten  and  bring  the  soil  into  a  suitable  condition  for 
seed  sowing  and  planting.  Old  gardens  and  land  which  is 
deficient  of  lime  will  be  much  benefited  if  a  good  coating  of 
(hat,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  is  spread  over  as  the  work  proceeds, 
also  a  mixture  of  burnt  garden  refuse  and  fresh  soot. 


Tomatos. —  Winter-fruiting  plants  will  now  daily  be  gain¬ 
ing  strength  and  the  fruits  will  set  much  more  readily.  These 
will  do  best  in  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  deg.,  and  those 
which  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit  in  all  stages  should  have 
frequent  doses  of  manure  water.  Avoid  a  too  damp  and 
stagnant  atmosphere,  and  exercise  care  in  watering  ;  rather  err 
on  the  side  of  keeping  them  dry  than  giving  too  much.  Go 
over  the  flowers  daily,  about  mid-day,  and  fertilise  them 
thoroughly.  I  know  of  no  variety  better  adapted  for  winter 
culture  than  Sutton's  Winter  Beauty.  It  sets  most  freely  when 
properly  managed,  and  the  quality  and  appearance  are  all  one 
could  desire. 

Successional  Plants. — These  should  be  potted  on  in  a. fairly 
light  porous  mixture,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  in 
which  they  are  growing,  and  re-pot  in  the  same  house.  Assign 
to  the  plants  the  lightest  possible  place,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a  stout,  sturdy  growth,  as  by  so  doing  the  after  re¬ 
sults  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  if  allowed  to  be  drawn 
and  spindly.  Sow  another  small  quantity  of  seed,  and  raise 
in  a  gentle  heat. 

Cucumbers. — These  will  now  cause  much  less  anxiety  than 
has  been  the  case  during  the  past  two  months,  and  plants  which 
are  in  full  bearing  should  receive  a  good  surface  dressing  of 
turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  road-sidings,  and  well-decaved  manure,  in 
equal  proportions,  which  should  be  nicely  warmed  before  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  the  borders.  Moderately  prune  out  the  old  growths, 
and  give  every  encouragement  to  the  young  shoots.  Do  not 
overcrop,  and  keep  the  fruits  cut"  immediately  they  are  large 
enough  for  table  use.  Maintain  a  brisk  temperature  of  from 
60  to  70  deg.,  and  damp  down  frequently  on  bright  days,  and 
in  the  afternoon  with  manure.  Another  batch  of  plants  should 
now  be  planted  on  a  sweet,  mild  liot-bed,  which  will  soon  make 
a  rapid  growth  and  take  the  place  of  those  which  have  been 
doing  good  service.  Make  another  sowing,  singly,  in  small 
pots,  and  raise  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and  immediately  they 
are  above  the  soil' place  on  shefves  in  the  Cucumber  or  forcing 
house,  and  water  sparingly  with  warm  water. 

Peas.  —  Those  which  were  sown  during  the  autumn,  and  are 
intended  to  produce  a  crop  in  pots,  will  now  need  moulding 
up  to  within  1  in.  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Neat  brushy  sticks 
should  be  used  to  support  them,  and  grow  on  in  a  temperature 
of  about  45  deg.  Undue  forcing  must  not  be  resorted  to  with 
these.  Seeds  of  early  varieties  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes  and  raised  in  quite  a  cool  house  for  planting  out  in 
cool  pits,  frames,  or  on  early  warm  borders,  where  shelter  can 
be  afforded  them.  Long-Pod  Beans  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  A  true  stock  of  Carter’s  Leviathan  is  a  capital 
and  reliable  variety  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett.  ' 


Potato  Failure  ix  Irelaxd.-MT  would  seem,  as  a  result  of 
the  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  many 
ox  tlie  Boards  of  Guardians  are  now  taking  steps  to  purchase 
seed  1  otatos  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  who  suffered  great  loss  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  Potato  crop  last  summer.  According  to  the  circular,  the 
failure  of  the  Potatos  was  largely  due  to  exceptionally  severe 
gales  in  midsummer,  which  damaged  the  foliage,  thereby  arrest¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  and  that  subsequent  damage  was 
done  by  the  rain.  Fear  had  got  abroad  that  the  Scotch  Cham¬ 
pion  had  so  much  deteriorated  that  it  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  failure.  The  Agricultural  Department  could  not  agree 
with  this  theory,  as  the  results  obtained  in  their  own  Potato 
trials  showed  that  Champion  was  still  one  of  the  best  croppers 
This  was  well  shown  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glas- 
nevini,  where  some  32  varieties,  old  and  new,  were  tested.  In 
these  trials  the  Champion  had  firmlv  held  its  place,  and  was 
therefore  considered  well  suited  for  the  small  farmers  in  the 
West.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Castlebar  Board  of  Guardians 
have  issued  advertisements  for  a  supply  of  200  tons  of  Champion 
Potatos  for  seed.  The  Ballinasloe  Board  of  Guardians  had 
over  500  applications  for  seed  Potatos,  and  it  was  decided  tom?t 
80  tons  of  C  Tampions,  and  to  ask  the  Department,  to  supply 
the  seed.  The  Rose,  ninion  Board  of  Guardians  likewise  de¬ 
cided  to  get  100  tons  of  Scotch  Champion  and  50  tons  of  other 
varieties  for  seed  pm  poses. 
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Two  New  Cypripediums. 

ypripedium  westfieldense. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  ot'  tliis  beau¬ 
tiful  Cypripedium,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
K.H.S.  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  illustration  has  been  prepared 
from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq., 
Westfield  Common,  near  Woking.  He  also  owns  the  plant, 
and  was  the  exhibitor  on  the  date  mentioned. 

The  parentage  , of  the  hybrid  was  C.  leeanum  x  pollettia- 
num  superbum.  As  both  of  the  parents  were  hybrids,  it 
follows  that  this  is  a  hybrid  in  the  second  degree.  As  is  well 
known,  we  have  numerous  small  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  of 
leeanum  and  its  numerous  varieties.  The  other  parent  was 
derived  from  C.  calophyllum  and  ocnanthum  superbum.  The 


distinct  (.'ypripedium,  Mendel’s  law  notwithstanding,  which 
says  that  only  two  parents  combine  in  the  progenv.  notwith¬ 
standing  the  number  of  crosses  that  may  be  made,  owim_r  to 
the  one  counteracting  the  other,  we  presume. 

Cypripedium  Memoria  Jerninghamiae. 

"'hen  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  K.H.S.  on  the  3rd 
inst.  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  as  to  the 
real  parentage  of  this  hybrid,  (’.  villosum,  (  .  v.  Hoxallii,  C. 
Druryi,  and  C.  spicerianum  being  all  included  in  the  lists  of 
parents  which  were  suggested.  The  conclusion  was  that  it 
was  a  secondary  hybrid,  and  the  latter  idea  seems  to  be 
borne  out,  as  suggested  by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  who  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  C.  winnianum  x  leeanum  or  spicerianum.  This 
would  practically  unite  mam  of  the  suggestions  made  when 
exhibited  in  the  new  Hall  of  Horticulture. 


Cypripedium  westfieldense. 


latter  is  characterised  by  very  rich  colouring  usually  uniting 
in  one  mass. 

The  combination  of  the  two  hybrids,  however,  has  resulted 
in  giving  a  spotting  of  quite  a  different  character  to  C.  west¬ 
fieldense.  .  The  dorsal  sepal  is  richly  spotted  with  dark  purple 
all  over  the  surface,  the  spots  being  of  large  size  and  arranged 
more  or  less  in  lines  following  the  course  of  the  veins,  while 
on  the  midrib  the  spots  are  so  compact  as  almost  to  form 
the  central  band.  The  petals  are  of  a  rich  shining  brown, 
showing  a  connection  with  C.  villosum,  through  some  of  the 
parents  which  have  been  employed-  The  lip  is  also  dark 
brown,  more  or  less  decidedly  flushed  with  purple,  except  at 
the  edges,  which  are  yellow.  The  flower  measured  5h  in. 
across  the  petals,  being-  reproduced  full  size.  Altogether  the 
complicated  parentage  has  given  rise  to  a  very  beautiful  and 


C.  winnianum  itself  was  a  hybrid  bet  ween  C.  villosum  and 
Druryi.  The  evidence  of  the  two  latter  may  be  seen  in  the 
dorsal  sepal  by  the  blackish-maroon  colour  uniting  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  band  along  the  centre.  On  either  side  of  this  some 
green  veins  run  out  into  the  broad  white  margins.  The  broad 
obovate  petals  and  the  shape  and  colour  certainly  hark  back 
distinctly  to  C.  villosum,  and  the  wavy  upper  edge  may  lie 
due  to  leeanum  or  spicerianum,  as  suggested.  The  coppery- 
brown  colour  has  a  glossy  lustre,  as  if  varnished,  while  the 
ground  colour  appears  as  yellow  at  the  edges.  The  lip  is  also 
coppery-brown  with  a  polished  and  lustrous  appearance. 

These  two  Cypripediums  and  the  splendid  hybrid  figured 
by  us  in  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  1041,  should  add  greatly  to  the  richness 
of  a  collection  which  is  getting  strong  in  the  finer  and  more 
select  hybrids  and  varieties  of  Cypripedium.  T heir  great  value 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  they  bloom  in  winter  when  not  only  Orchids, 
but  most  flowers  are  relatively  scarce.  They  also  have  the 
merit  of  being-  not  merely  common  flowers,  but  scarce,  and 
even  unique.  _ 


Pteris  palmata  argenteo-striata. 

A  coloured  illustration  of  this  new  variety  of  Fern  appears 
ia  the  January  number  of  the  “  Revue  de  b horticulture 
Beige.”  It  is  characterised  by  having  silvery-white  stripes 
running  from  near  the  midrib  of  each  of  the  larger  segments 
towards  its  edges,  and  thesei  are  apparently  sufficiently 
numerous  to  render  the  variety  distinct  and  attractive  to  those 
who  fancy  variegated  Ferns. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  given  Ferns  any 
special  attention,  we  may  say  that  P.  palmata  belongs. to  a 
section  of  the  genus  named  Dory  opt  eris  and  sometimes  used  as 
a  generic  name.  The  plants  themselves  are  rather  distinct  in 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  fronds  are  short,  more  or  less 
triangular  and  divided  on  the  palmate  plan.  The  principal 
divisions  all  originate  from  one  point  at  the  top  of  the  leaf¬ 
stalk  and  radiate  in  different  directions.  These  again  are 
divided  once  or  twice,  giving  the  ultimate  segments  more  or 
less  a  wedge-shaped  form.  This  species  is  also  notable  from 
the  fact  that  it  gives  rise  to  young  Ferns  somewhere  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fronds,  and  these  may  be  taken  off  and 
rooted  as  separate  plants.  The  species  may  also  be  pro¬ 
pagated  to  any  extent  by  means  of  spores,  which  are  freely 
produced. 

Hitherto,  the  species  has  not  given  rise  to  any  appreciably 
distinct  variety,  and  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Pynaert,  the 
variegated  form  is  as  robust  as  the  type,  and  the  fronds  have 
a  very  decorative  aspect.  The  variety  appeared  in  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  M.  Arthur  van  den  Heede,  a  Fern  specialist  at  Ghent, 
who  exhibited  the  plant  at  a  meeting  of  the  Syndical  Chamber 
of  Belgian  Horticulturists  on  May  1st  last  year,  when  he  was 
accorded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  his  novelty. 


Lachenalia  d’Anconae. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  this  form,  it'  seems  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  crossing  of  others  in  gardens,  and  appears  closety 
allied  to  L.  tricolor  quadricolor.  The  flowers  are  similar  in 
size,  borne  in  a  short  raceme  and  pale  in  colour.  The  inner 
segments  are  broad  at  the  apex  and  yellow  tinted  with  light 
purple.  The  outer  segments  are  of  course  always  shorter,  and 
here  they  are  yellow  tipped  with  green.  Each  bulb  produces 
two  leaves  about  1  in.  to  6  in.  in  length,  oblong  and  green  or 
only  finely  marked.  A  basket  of  this  plant  lias  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  the  greenhouse  No.  4  at  Kew. 


Sangumaria  canadensis  major  grandiflora. 

This  glorified  form  of  the  Blood-root,  is  after  all  worthy 
its  rather  elaborate  name,  for  in  comparison  with  the  type 
from  which  it  sprang  it  does  certainly  bear  large,  and  even 
grand  flowers. 

The  ordinary  Sanguinaria  canadensis  is  well  worth  growing, 
its  clean-looking  blooms,  pushing  up  direct  from  the  soil,  doing- 
much  to  embellish  the  border  or  rockery,  but  grown  beside 
the  major  form  it  stands  very  much  in  the  rear  in  point  of 
attractiveness,  so  vastly  superior  is  the  latter.  When  a  choice 
and  elegant  flower  is  required  for  a  special  position  on  the 
rockery,  this  large-flowered  Blood-root  should  not  be  forgotten, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow  if  planted  in  deep,  fairly 
light  soil,  while  both  flowers  and  foliage  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Heather  Bell. 


Hardiness  of  Heaths. — During  the  prevalence  of  snow, 
frost,  and  piercing  east  winds,  the  hardy  Heaths  are  amongst 
the  few  tilings  in  the  open  air  which  do  not  seem  to  mind  the 
state  of  the  weather.  They  are  keeping  their  appointed  time 
notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  weather. 


Trade  Notices, 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore. 

An  Exhibitors’  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue  has  been  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street,  Winchester. 
It  is  printed  in  blue  ink  on  good  paper,  and  looks  neat  and 
clean.  Vegetables  and  flowers  are  here  listed  in  the  customary 
style,  but  much  useful  information  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  various  vegetables  is  given  in  the  beginning  of  tire  work. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  Sweet  Peas,  which  are  one  of  Mr. 
Breadmore’s  leading  specialities.  During  the  past  year  he  came 
sc  much  to  the  front  at  the  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  all  the  leading  prizes 
of  any  importance,  surprising  all  concerned.  He  gives  various 
classifications:  and  collections  for  different  purposes,  with 
novelties  extending  from  1904  right  back  to  1901.  The  best  of 
the  colours  are  also  listed  in  their  respective  places.  Rpses, 
Dahlias,  and, fruit  trees  are  also  features  of  the  catalogue. 
Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Limited. 

The  Garden  Seed  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and 
Sons,  Limited^  19,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  is  devoted  to  descrip¬ 
tive  and  alphabetical  lists  of  the  various  useful  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Hood  illustrations  are  given  representing 
the  true  character  of  the  plants  indicated.  Besides  well-known 
standard  sorts  of  vegetables,  some  of  the  recent  acquisitions  are 
also  given.  The  list  of  seed  Potatos  has  been  largely  aug¬ 
mented  in  tliis  respect  with  varieties  now  getting  admitted  to  be 
of  primary  importance  for  extensive  cultivation.  In  the  way  of 
flowers  we  note  a  considerable  number  of  selected  strains  and 
novelties  of  recent  introduction,  including  Antirrhinum  Queen 
of  the  North,  Aster  Victoria  Miss  Roosevelt,  annual  Chrysan¬ 
themums',  Cockscombs1,  Nicot.iana  Sanderae,  Poppy  Miss  Sher¬ 
wood,  Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  and  various  others.  A  lengthy 
list  of  flowers  arranged  in  tabulated  form  gives  'descriptions 
that  will  be  useful  in  making  selections. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co. 

A  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  is  being  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  the  covers 
of  which  are  adorned  with  coloured  illustrations  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  they  are  Sweet  Pea  specialists. 
A  great  variety  of  seeds,  however,  is  grown  by  them,  and  amongst 
vegetables  we  note  that  they  offer  new  varieties  of  Broad  Beans, 
Runner  Beans,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Tomatos,  and  various  others. 
Garden  Peas  include  old  and  new  sorts,  and  some  of  the  firm’s 
productions.  Many  varieties  have  also  been  added  to  the  list 
of  Potatos.  Some  pictures  are  given  of  a  field  of  Sweet  Peas, 
showing  the  floriferous  character  of  the  sarnie.  Many  other  sub¬ 
jects  come  under  notice,  and  the  whole  includes  a  general  list 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  garden. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co. 

The  General  Catalogue  of  Seeds  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserile,  Paris,  is  a  very 
bulky  publication,  running  to  195  pages,  and  including  an 
immense  variety  of  vegetable,  flower,  tree,  and  shrub  seeds  and 
cereals.  A  perusal  of  the-  catalogue  -gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
extensive  character  of  the  business  done  by  the  leading  Paris 
firm.  Illustrations  of  the  various  types  are  freely  used  througn- 
out.  Plants  grown  from  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  and  other 
forms  of  root  are  also  dealt  with,  and  each  kind  described.  A 
list  of  novelties  enclosed  in  the  catalogue  contains  new  vege- 
tables  and  flowers,  some  of  which  we  have  recently  mentioned 
in  our  pages. 

Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Son, 

A  good  illustrated  Catalogue  -of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  is 
published  by  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester. 
Illustrations  are  used  on  most  of  the  pages.  Amongst  vege¬ 
table  novelties  we  note  a  new  Pea  named  Magnificent,  which 
bears  pods  of  moderate  length,  but  well  packed  with  seeds  of 
large  size.  A  large  collection  of  standard  sorts  is  also  classified 
into  early,  second,  and  general  crop.  The  Shasta  Daisy  evi¬ 
dently  flowers  very  well  at  Cirencester,  judging  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  here  given  of  a  large  plant. 


SwAxwrcK  Branch  of  tiif.  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. — Ve 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  above  association,  a  branch  of 
the  London  one,  at  a  meeting  recently  held  decided  to  secede 
from  the  parent  federation,  and  endeavour  to  start  an  inde¬ 
pendent  local  body.  Mr.  F.  Andrews  presided,  and  Mr.  Dim- 
mick  proposed  that  an  association  be  formed,  with  an  annual 
subscription  of  5s.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  most  of  those  present  voted 
neither  way.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  majority  joined  the 
new  association  before  leaving  the  room. 
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Cclmisia  Coriacea. 


Though  scarcely  at  all  known  in  this  country,  except  as 
dried  specimens,  at  least  as  many  as  thirty-three  species  are 
known  to  science,  and  another  has  been  named  as  coming  from 
Peru,  though  that  is  rather  doubtful.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Compositae,  and  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species  from  Australia,  and  another  from  the 
Auckland  Islands. 

At  present  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  C.  coriacea, 
which  is  best  known  in  this  country,  though  that  does  not 
imply  much.  Hitherto  only  the  more  enthusiastic  cultivators 
have  added  it  to  their  collection.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  plants 
coming  from  New  Zealand  if  at  all  from  dry 
situations  do  not  prove  easy  of  preservation 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country  on  account  of 
the  rainfall  we  usually  get  in  winter,  to  say 
nothing  of  snow,  which  keeps  the  foliage  and 
the  crown  of  the  plant  in  a  sodden  condition 
when  they  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry. 

In  all  probability  a  number  of  them  would 
prove  relatively  hardy  provided  the  rain  were 
kept  off  them  in  winter.  It  would  certainly 
be  worth  while  to  try  them  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  this  country,  planting  them 
in  elevated  positions  on  rockwofk,  where  the 
roots  would  be  kept  relatively  dry  in  winter, 
and  the  tops  as  well  by  means  of  a  bell-glass 
or  simply  a  pane  of  glass  elevated  over  them 
by  means  of  pegs. 

Our  illustration  refers  to  a  plant  which  was 
flowered  on  the  rockery  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  where  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
the  curator,  gets  together  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  not  usually  to  be  found  in  private 
gardens.  The  equable  climate  of  Glasnevin 
is  no  doubt  more  favourable  to  plant  life  than 
many  parts  of  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
this,  gardeners  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in¬ 
debted  to  an  enthusiast  who  is  always  secur¬ 
ing  new  plants  to  test  their  capabilities  for  our 
climate,  and  places  them  where  they  will  be 
seen  by  the  public.  The  photograph  was 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Leo.  Farmar, 
now  at  the  Herbarium,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
who  is  also  an  ardent  plautsman  and  amateur 
photographer. 

The  plant  forms  a  small  tuft  of  leaves,  from 
which  the  flowering  stems  rise  to  a  height  of 
9  in.,  and  produce  a  single  head  of  bloom 
each,  with  white  rays,  and  the  central 
yellow  disc  measuring  1^  in.  to  2  in.  across 
the  head.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  leathery, 
hairy  above  and  felted  with  white  tomentum 
beneath,  and  produced  in  crowns  from  the 
root-stock.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plant 
is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  taking  up  but  a 
small  amount  of  room,  and  we  must  add  that 
it  grows  very  slowly,  as  leathery-leaved 
plants  usually  do.  If  it  can  be  proved  by 
experiment  that  this  can  be  grown  in  the  rock  garden  with  the 
slight  protection  named,  it  would  prove  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  and  uncommon  plant  of  long  duration.  The  cottony 
character  of  the  leaves  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
plants  should  be  protected  from  our  filthy  atmosphere  in 
winter.  We  may  say,  however,  that  it  was  bloomed  on  the 
rockery  at  Glasnevin  without  any  other  protection  than  that 
of  a  pane  of  glass  placed  over  it. 

At  least  two  other  New  Zealand  species  of  Celmisia  have 
been  introduced,  namely,  C.  Munroi  •  and  C.  spectabilis.  The 
last  named  produces  from  one  to  five  stems  from  the  crowns 
of  the  plant  about  3  in.  to  4  in.  high,  and  closely  covered  with 
cottony  hairs.  The  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  coriacea, 


having  white  rays  and  a  golden-yellow  disc.  The  leaves  are 
shorter,  lanceolate,  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  cottony  above,  and  felted 
with  a  white  down  beneath.  As  tire  leaves  get  old  the  white 
felt  changes  to  a  creamy  or  yellow  hue. 

All  these  plants  may  usually  be  cultivated  in  pots  by  those 
who  desire  to  add  them  to  their  collections,  because  the  pots 
can  always  be  placed  in  a  glasshouse  during  winter,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  sufficiently  diy  to  make  the  plant  safe  from 
the  effects  of  damp  in  the  ground.  No  fire  heat  would  be 
necessary,  so  that  those  who  have  a  house  of  this  character 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  preserving  the  plants. 


Celmisia  coriacea  flowered  at  Glasnevin. 


Rose  Mhe.  Antoine  Mari. — A  coloured  plate  of  a  recently 
raised  Rose  appears  in  the  November  number  of  "  Rosen- 
Zeitung.”  A  number  of  Roses  have  been  raised  in  Italy  by  the 
firm  of  Sig.  Ant.  Mari.  One  of  them  is  the  Tea  Rose  above 
named.  In  the  bud  state  the  flowers  are  conical,  elongated, 
white,  tinted  with  rose  to  some  extent  on  the  back  of  the  petals. 
As  these  gradually  expand  the  broad  outer  petals  become  revolute 
around  a  firm  centre,  and  the  colour  changes  to  a  creamy-yellow 
more  or  less  flushed  with  rose  on  the  back  of  the  petals.  If 
this  variety  can  always  be  brought  to  the  same  perfection  as 
shown  in  the  plate,  we  should  think  it  would  prove  a  beautiful 
exhibition  flower  for  cultivation  in  this  country.  For  cut  flower 
purposes  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  value,  especially  when 
cut  in  various  stages  of  development  and  accompanied  by  some 
of  its  own  foliage.  The  young  leaves  are  tinted  with  red. 
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Amaryllis. 

The  varieties  of  these  handsome  bulbous  plants  have  been 
so  greatly  increased  and  improved  of  late  years  that  they 
now  form  a  group  of  considerable  importance  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  conservatory  and  sitting  room. 

There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  raising  a  stock  from  seed, 
but  as  the  seedlings  do  not  bloom  until  the  third  season  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  the  preferable  course  is  by  purchasing- 
bulbs  of  seedlings  or  named  varieties  that  have  reached  a 
flowering  size. 

The  bulbs  should  each  year  remain  in  the  pvits  in  which 
they  were  flowered,  until  the  present  month,  and  then  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted,  6-in.  pots  being  the  most  suitable 
for  flowering  bulbs  of  average  size  :  for  smaller  bulbs  5-in. 
pots  will  be  large  enough  ;  while  for  those  of  extra  size,  7-in. 
pots  will  be  necessary.  Use  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  six  parts 
and  one  part  each  of  rotten  cow  manure,  leaf  mould,  and 
coarse  sand. 

The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  bulbs  should  be 
buried  to  rather  more  than  one  half  their  depth,  and  have  the 
soil  pressed  firmly  about  them. 

For  flowering  during  the  spring  months,  when  they  are  of 
the  greatest  value,  they  may  be  started  at  any  time  between 
January  1st  and  March  1st,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  start  one 
batch  in  January,  and  others  in  February  and  March. 

A  temperature  between  55  deg.  and  60  deg.  will  be  the  best 
for  starting  them  into  growth,  and  very  little  water  should 
be  given  them  until  they  are  growing  freely.  When  the  flower 
stems  have  attained  their  full  length,  and  the  buds  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  expand,  remove  them  to  a  warm  greenhouse,  place 
near  the  glass,  and  give  an  occasional  supply  of  weak  liquid 
manure. 

It.  is  essential  to  give  the  bulbs  careful  attention  after  they 
have  flowered  to  ensure  the  growth  being  properly  completed. 
Sometimes  mealy  bug  will  gain  a  footing  and  be  quite  at  home 
among  the  loose  skin  portions  of  the  bulbs,  so  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  examine  each  bulb  at  the  time  of  potting,  and 
continue  the  search  several  times  after  to  avoid  any  farther 
spreading  among  other  plants.  Constant  Reader. 


The  Young  Gardener. 

Many  fond  parents  often  wonder  what  they  shall  make 
of  their  sons,  even  without  consulting  them  on  the  point  at 
all.  And  sometimes  when  the  sons  scarcely  know  their  own 
minds,  they  are  pushed  into  trades  or  professions  which  they 
find  out  latterly  (alas !  when  it  is  too  late)  that  they  are 
entirely  unsuited  for. 

Now,  every  young  man  ought  to  be  consulted  on  this  point, 
and  if  perhaps  at  the  time  when  he  should  make  a  start  in 
a  definite  direction  he  has  no  thoroughly  fixed  aim  in  life,  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  one,  but  never  forced  against 
his  will. 

This  especially,  I  think,  applies  to  gardening ;  unless  a 
young  man  has  a  thorough  liking  for  the  profession,  he  is 
better  never  to  start  in  it.  There  are  so  many  buffetings  to 
stand,  of  such  a  varied  nature,  that  unless  he  has  the  deter¬ 
mination  instilled  into  him  by  a  thorough  love  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  he  will  sink  under  them  and  only  help  to  swell  the 
already  large  number  of  unemployed  or  unsuited  gardeners. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  unsuited  gardeners,  but  to  the 
young  man  who  really  wishes  to  become  a  gardener  I  would 
say,  “  Go  into  it ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  really  first-class 
men.” 

Get  into  a  good  place  under  a  thoroughly  good  apprentice 
master.  Though  he  may  seem  hard  or  even  unreasonable  at 
times  to  your  unenlightened  mind,  yet  as  time  advances  you 
will  gradually  come  to  understand  the  benefit  of  it  as  the 
mysteries  of  your  profession  are  unfolded  to  you. 

Always  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  during  the  working 
day,  but  do  not  let  that  suffice  for  you.  When  you  get  into 
the  bothy  at  night  make  a  start  in  your  apprenticeship  and 
continue  it  by  study. 


M  hat  fields  there  are  before  the  young  man  who  really 
wishes  to  get  on !  No  other  profession  or  trade  lias  the 
boundless,  unexplored  fields  into  which  the  young  man  may 
ramble  and  wring  the  secrets  from  them.  Botany,  chemistry, 
entomology,  and  meteorology  are  some  of  the  principal 
channels  into  which  he  should  direct  his  energies  in  his  spare 
time. 

Many  will  say  there  is  no  need  of  such,  but  when  we  get  the 
man  with  practice  and  theory  properly  combined,  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  the  best  man.  Some,  and  especially  young 
men,  when  they  gain  a  slight  advantage  in  theory  over  their 
practical  fellows,  think  they  should  be  above  them,  and  then 
they  often  neglect  the  observant,  practical  work.  Now  this  is 
where  the  young  man  goes  wrong.  Never  allow  yourself  to 
lose  that  necessary  element — practical  observance ;  combine 
the  two  in  the  proper  proportions  :  stick  to  the  fundamental 
(the  practical)  work,  and  bring  in  the  theory7  only7  to  assist 
you  when  necessary. 

You  will  have  difficulties  to  surmount  and  trials  to  stand,  but 
do  not  be  daunted.  Aim  at  being  a  master  in  your  profession, 
and  work  unsparingly  towards  that  end,  and  though  you  may 
not  exactly  gain  the  point  you  are  striving  for,  yet  you  are 
sure  to  rise  higher  than  the  one  who  takes  things  as  lie  finds 
them.  In  some  cases  it  is  longer  and  others  shorter,  but 
always  persevere.  William  Good. 

Reinwardtia  trigyna. 

Reinwardtia  trigyna,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  named, 
Linum  trigynum,  is  a  pretty  winter-flowering  subject  which 
we  seldom  hear  anything  about. 

It  is  a  very  useful  plant,  blooming  as  it  does  during  these 
dull  winter  months,  and  well  worth  more  extensive  cultivation 
than  it  appears  to  receive  at  present. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  the  plant 
being  of  a  very  free-flowering  nature,  a  batch  in  6-in.  pots 
would  be  found  a  great  acquisition  to  the1  flowering-house1  at  a 
time  when  good  flowering  plants  are  not  very  plentiful. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  strongest  shoots  of  the 
old  plants  during.  March  or  April,  and  inserted  in  a  close  pro¬ 
pagating  frame,  and  when  rooted,  potted  singly  into  3-in.  pots 
and  grown  on  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until  established 
in  6-in.  pots. 

A  heated  frame  or  pit,  where  the  plants  can  be  placed  close 
up  to  the  glass,  is  most  suitable  for  them  during  the  time  they 
are  making  growth.  When  young  they  should  be  kept  well 
pinched  to  induce  a  compact,  bushy  habit.  In  the  autumn, 
when  they  have  attained  a  fair  size,  say,  about  a  foot  high, 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  plenty  of 
air  and  sun  can  be  admitted,  as  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  recently  made  growths  for  winter  flowering. 

Old  plants  may  be  cut  back  and  grown  on  under  similar 
treatment,  and  they  will  flower  well  if  they  are  given  plenty 
of  liquid  manure. 

A  compost  of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  little  de¬ 
cayed  Mushroom-dung,  and  a  sprinkling  of  rough  sand  or  char¬ 
coal  intermixed,  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  the  final  pot¬ 
ting.  A  temperature  of  about  50  deg.  is  necessary  to  open  the 
flowers  properly  and  keep  them  from  damping  off. 

During  the  summer,  when  the  plants  are  growing,  they 
should  be  syringed  daily,  as  this  proves  very  beneficial  to 
them  by  assisting  growth,  and  also  by  warding  off  attacks  of 
red  spider,  which  is  the  most  destructive  pest  which  they  are 
subject,  to. 

Liquid  manure  may  be  given  freely  when  the  plants  are 
established  in  their  flowering  pots,  and  assists  them  greatly. 

The  genus  Reinwardtia  is  a  small  one  of  three  species  in¬ 
habiting  the  mountains  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  so  named 
after  K.  G.  K.  Reinwardt,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Leyden  some  years  ago.  H.  W.  A. 


Stekxbergia  flscheriaxa,  which  forms  a  succession  to  S, 
lutea  in  the  autumn,  has  now  commenced  to  bloom. 
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Seakale  Notes. 

The  old  plan  of  growing  Seakale  in  clumps  of  three  roots 
still  exists  in  some  quite  pretentious  gardens,  but  the  practice 
of  leaving  them  there  for  years  and  blanching  the  growth 
each  spring  under  pots  or  barrels  covered  with  long  manure 
and  leaves  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  These  coverings, 
while  excluding  light  and  air,  give  very  little  heat,  and  during 
cold  snaps  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  keep  up  successional 
supplies  of  this  useful  winter  vegetable.  High  cultivation  is 
seldom  possible  under  this  method,  and  quality  of  produce  is 
usually  poor  and  often  tainted  by  the  odour  of  the  covering 
material. 

There  are  many  contrivances  which  can  be  utilised  for  the 
forcing  of  Seakale  if  a  supply  of  strong  two-year  roots  is  at 
hand,  and  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  these  either  from  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

Once  a  stock  is  acquired  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  it  up,  as  the  annual 
lifting  of  the  forcing  roots  will  furnish  a 
supply  of  cuttings  which,  properly  planted 
and  cared  for,  will  in  due  season  yield  both 
forcing  crowns  and  material  for  cuttings. 

Whether  grown  from  seeds  or  cuttings, 
the  roots  should  have  two  seasons’  growth 
before  lifting  for  forcing  purposes,  and 
should  be  taken  up  in  autumn  before  the 
advent  of  severe  weather.  All  side-roots 
should  be  trimmed  off  for  .  cuttings,  and 
forcing  crowns  laid  thickly  in  some  sheltered 
corner  with  the  crowns  just  covered,  and 
where  protection  can  be  quickly  given  in 
frosty  weather. 

Cuttings  should  be  cut  square  across  at 
the  thick  or  upper  end,  with  the  sloping  cut 
at  lower  end  or  point,  should  be  about  9  in. 
long,  and  any  of  less  diameter  than  a  good 
lead  pencil  should  be  rejected. 

Treated  similarly  to  forcing  roots  until 
spring  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  end 
of  March  in  lines  about  2  ft.  apart  and 
about  the  same  distance  between  the  cut¬ 
tings.  The  greater  distance  is  none  too 
much  if  ground  can  be  spared,  but  if  space 
is  deficient  they  can  be  set  a  few  inches 
closer  each  way.  Ground  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured, 
and  if  soil  is  of  heavy,  close  texture,  a  dress¬ 
ing  with  sea-sand  or  other  sharp,  lightening 
material  will  improve  it,  Seakale  being 
somewhat  partial  to  a  sandy  root-run. 

The  tops  of  the  cuttings  should  be  just 
covered  with  soil,  and  as  growth  appears 
all  buds  should  be  removed  but  one,  and 
this  the  strongest. 

When  foliage  dies  off  in  autumn  a  light 
mulch  should  be  appplied,  the  shorter  por¬ 
tions  of  which  should  be  lightly  forked  in 
in  spring.  With  good  cultivation  they 
will  be  fit  for  forcing  the  second  winter  after  planting. 

Where  a  properly  constructed  Mushroom-house  is  at  com¬ 
mand  forcing  can  be  carried  out  with  the  minimum  of  trouble, 
the  roots  simply  requiring  to  be  set  out  on  the  floor  and  some 
ligh,t  warm  soil  shaken  amongst  them.  Excellent  results  can 
be  obtained,  however,  where  such  structures  are  not  available, 
if  a  good  depth  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  is  at  hand,  and  these 
are  usually  plentiful  about  the  majority  of  gardens. 

An  old  garden  frame  or  bottomless  box  about  2  ft.  deep  and 
any  convenient  length  or  breadth  may  be  buried  to  the  rim 
in  a  heap  of  leaves,  and  with  3  ft.  or  so  of  leaves  still  under¬ 
neath  and  sufficient  warm  coverings  for  the  top,  forcing  can 
be  successfully  earned  out. 

If  leaves  have  been  collected  in  a  very  wet  state,  the  bottom 


heat  may  be  rather  strong  in  early  winter,  in  which  case  more- 
soil  must  be  used  below  the  roots,  but  if  leaves  were  fairly 
dry,  t lie  genial  heat  and  moisture  will  give  almost  perfect 
conditions  for  forcing,  provided  light  and  air  are  properly  ex¬ 
cluded.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  are  men  of  resource,  and  many 
other  suitable  comers  will  occur  to  those  who  require  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  supply  of  this  vegetable,  many  or  all  of  which,  if  given 
proper  care  and  attention,  will  give  better  results  for  the 
labour  expended  than  the  old  system  of  open  ground  forcing. 

_ _  G.  F. 

Crocus  hycmalis. 

As  the  above  name  indicates,  this  is  the  winter-flowering 
Crocus,  and  very  appropriate  it  is,  seeing  that  it  has  been  in 


Cypeipedium  Memoeia  Jebninghamiae.  (See  p.  69.) 


bloom  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  and  is  still 
fresh.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  like  all  other  winter¬ 
flowering  plants  of  a  similar  slender  character,  requires  to  be 
housed  under  glass  in  winter,  though  fire-heat  is  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  desirable.  Each  conn  sends  up  from  one  to  four 
flowers,  which  are  white,  with  a  brownish-purple  band  on  the 
base  of  the  segments  outside  and  running  a  little  way  down 
the  tube.  Curiously  enough,  in  Crocuses  colour  seems  to  be 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  flower,  so  that  on  the  other  we  may 
have  a  different  hue.  In  this  instance  the  colour  on  the  inside 
is  yellow,  though  confined  to  the  base  of  the  flower.  Many 
Crocuses  are  variable  in  their  markings,  and  when  introduced 
from  the  wild  state  these  variations  may  be  seen  together  in 
the  same  pot.  The  brownish-purple  band  sometimes  'v’"ves 
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place  to  three  or  five  dark  purple  veins,  Some  of  the  flowers 
show  the  colour  dispersed  along  the  hack  of  the  segments  in 
the  form  of  mottled  specks,  as  if  the  flowers  were  clouded.  It 
was  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  some  collections, 
and  the  other  week  we  saw  it  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew. 


Callicarpa  purpurea. 

This  old-fashioned  plant,  though  seldom  met  with,  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  where  decorative  plants  are  in  demand. 
The  flowers  are  immediately  followed  with  berries,  which, 
when  coloured,  are  a  beautiful  mauve  colour,  which  hang  on 
for  several  months.  After  the  plants  have  been  cut  back  in 
the  spring  and  started  into  growth,  the  young  shoots  should 
be  taken  off,  selecting  short-jointed  cuttings,  which  should  be 
put  several  in  a  3-in.  pot,  using  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould, 
sifted,  and  silver  sand.  Place  them  in  the  propagating  pit 
and  keep  close  till  rooted.  When  they  are  fit  for  potting  off 
they  should  be  put  into  60-size  pots  in  a  good  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-soil,  sifted  horse-droppings,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  When  they  are  established  they  should  be 
pinched.  After  the  laterals  have  made  several  leaves  they 
should  be  pinched  again.  Keep  them  in  a  temperature  of 
from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,  and  the  beginning  of  August  they 
should  be  put  into  6-in.  pots.  They  should  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  especially  when  they  are  in  flower.  They  should 
be  showy  plants  by  November,  when  they  will  be  -well  berried. 
If  large  plants  are  needed,  they  should  be  cut  back  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Put  them  in  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  Keep  them 
syringed  to  assist  them  to  break,  when  they  should  be  shaken 
out  and  their  ball  reduced  and  treated  the  same  as  here  men¬ 
tioned.  A.  J. 


Hardy  Cyclamens. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  hardy  flowering  plants  which 
we  have  for  the  embellishment  of  our  gardens,  I  think  the 
charming  little  hardy  Cyclamens  are  deserving  of  wider  cul¬ 
tivation  than  is  at  the  present  time  extended  to  them. 
Whether  planted  out  in  the  rockery  or  on  a  border  interspersed 
amongst  Ferns,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
in  such  situations  they  are  found  to  thrive  with  most  success,  a 
colony  of  these  little  exquisite  plants  when  once  established, 
throwing  up  their  delightfully  coloured  flowers  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  possesses  a  charm  of  its  own  amongst  the  many 
occupants  of  the  garden. 

From  seed  sown  in  pans  in  early  summer  and  allowed  to 
germinate  in  a  cold  frame,  plenty  of  young  plants  should  soon 
be  available  for  planting  out  into  permanent  quarters.  Should 
the  existing  soil  prove  to  be  of  a  too  retentive  nature,  it  is 
advisable  to  incorporate  with  it  a  quantity  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  peat,  and  leaf-soil,  and  providing  they  are  at  all  times 
supplied  with  plenty  of  moisture,  no  difficulties  whatever 
should  occur  with  their  successful  management. 

Another  good  method  of  treating  this  interesting  section  of 
Cyclamen  is  to  grow  them  in  pans,  affording  the  protection  of 
a  cold  frame.  When  this  method  is  adopted  the  pans  should 
be  well  drained,  and  a  rich,  friable,  open  compost  employed ; 
if  they  are  then  removed  from  the  frames  early  in  the  year 
and  brought  into  a  cool  house,  an  abundance  of  cheeiy  flowers 
will  be  the  reward  for  the  little  extra  attention  devoted  to 
them,  and  will  never  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated.  As  a  result 
of  the  attention  the  hybridist  has  paid  to  these  little  gems  of 
hardy  plants,  there  are  at  the  present  time  so  many  beautiful 
varieties  that  even  the  most  fastidious  should  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  a  selection. 

C.  africanum  may  be  characterised  by  its  rather  large,  heart- 
shaped,  silvery-zoned  foliage,  the  flowers  being  rose  colour  and 
very  fragrant. 

C.  Coum  and  its  varieties,  album,  roseum  and  lilacinum,  are 
all  delightful  little  plants,  affording  varied  and  delicately 
coloured  flowers. 


C.  europaeum  is  a  veiy  free  and  effective  species,  with  bright 
rose  flowers. 

C.  Atkinsii  produces  rosy-red  flowers.  There  is  also  a  white 
form  of  this  hybrid  variety.  C.  neapolitanum  (syn.  hederae- 
folium),  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  affords  us  a  neat,  compact 
plant,  having  beautifully  marbled  foliage  and  rosy-pink 
flowers. 

C.  libanotioum  is  quite  an  acquisition  and  should  be  found 
a  place  in  every  collection.  C-  repandum  has  deep  green 
foliage,  and  produces  flowers  of  a  bright  crimson  colour. 

T.  G.  F. 


Hardy  Winter  Flowers. 

Many  lovers  of  a  garden  are  under  the  impression  there  is 
no  beauty  in  an  open-air  garden  during  the  winter  months, 
and  comparatively  nothing  that  gives  colour  to  the  garden 
during  this  time.  This  arises  from  lack  of  knowledge.  During 
the  whole  year — unless  it  be  in  a  severe  frost — no  garden  need 
be  without  flowers,  however  small,  except  those  near  laige 
towns,  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  smoke,  etc.,  if 
thought  and  attention  are  given  to  the  things  grown. 

Tne  past  autumn  and  the  present  winter  have  shown  the 
value  of  late  blooming  and  mid-winter  hardy  plants  that  give 
colour  and  help  to  brighten  the  dull  season  both  in  the  open 
air  and  to  cut  from  for  filling  glasses,  etc.  Everyone  should 
strive  to  obtain  tins  from  his  garden.  I  am  convinced  if  a 
large  proportion  of  those  having  a  garden  would  devote  more 
attention  to  this  end  and  less  to  many  tender  plants  for  the 
open  in  summer,  they  would  derive  far  more  pleasure  and 
profit. 

In  mentioning  a  few  of  the  many  useful  kinds  that  are  orna¬ 
mental  at  this  season,  I  will  refrain  from  naming  evergreen 
kinds,  and  add  those  that  have  been  in  bloom  in  our  garden 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks. 

I  never  remember  seeing  the  yellow  naked-leaved  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  bloom  so  abundantly  and  having  such  large  blooms 
that  have  not  been  damaged  by  frost  as  during  these 
weeks.  We  can  cut  shoots  upwards  of  2  ft.  long,  a  wreath  of 
yellow.  Where  the  plants  are  allowed  a  free  growth,  and  this 
is  where  they  are  seen  at  their  best,  cut  and  mingled  with 
hardy  Ferns,  etc.,  they  are  lovely  for  decoration.  " 

Garrya  elliptica  can  hardly  be  over-praised  ;  the  long  cat¬ 
kins  are  most  ornamental.  Grown  as  a  bush,  the  plant  is 
valuable,  and  may  be  kept  small  by  pruning  in  spring.  In 
veiy  cold  districts  this  makes  a  good  wall  plant.  The  female 
kind  has  no  merit  from  a  bloom  point  of  view  and  is  seldom 
grown.  It  may  not  be  known  that  shoots  with  the  long  catkins 
last  much  longer  in  a  cut  state  when  they  are  aged. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  (or  Winter  Sweet)  should  be  grown 
in  ever}7  garden.  Although  it  is  not  very  ornamental,  the 
scent  is  delicious.  It  is  generally  grown  as  a  wall  shrub,  but 
is  quite  at  home  as  a  bush  in  sheltered  situations.  I  have  seen 
it  bloom  most  abundantly  on  a  wall  by  pinching  the  growth 
in  summer,  as  with  Plums,  etc. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima,  as  the  name  implies,  is  equally 
charming.  The  blooms  are  small  and  white.  This  blooms 
abundantly  on  a  south  wall  with  us  on  an  aged  plant,  where 
the  knife  is  not  used  too  freely,  all  through  the  winter  months. 

Laurustinus,  I  am  aware,  does  not  thrive  in  every  garden. 
Many  would  succeed  with  this  who  do  not  now  if  they  chose  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  induced  the  plant  to  ripen  its  wood  by  not 
growing  too  freely.  In  our  garden  it  blooms  more  freely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  big  trees  than  when  in  the  open,  from  the  wood 
not  being  so  large,  and  It  does  not  suffer  from  frost, 

Christmas  Roses  have  been  lovely  quite  in  the  open. 
The  Bath  variety  has  large  blooms  and  stems  8  in.  to  10  in. 
long.  By  growing  this  and  maximus,  a  long  season  may  be 
had,  and  a  little  glass  shelter  is  helpful  in  frost. 

Hardy  hybrid  Polyanthus  and  Primroses  are  quite  full  of 
bloom  and  present  a  wealth  of  colour.  Violets  also  and  our 
first  Snowdrop  were  gathered  on  January  8th.  Many  other 
things  could  be  named  all  helpful  at  this  season. 

J,  C.  F.  A. 
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of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  < 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  \ 
tion.”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  , 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  S 

The  following  Coloured  : 
Plates  have  appeared  m 

recent  numbers : — 

July  4.— aphelandra  aurantiaca 
ROEZLII.  ' 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. : 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  $ 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  $ 
VASSEUR. 

January  2  —  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ^ 
pncr  TPFNF 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  ■ 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  J 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  -CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. -CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16. —ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA.  < 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI  < 
SUPERBUM 

>  October  15.—  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  !> 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone  ; 
Plate  of 

YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA  FLACCIDA.  : 
Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ROSE  EUGENIE  LAMESCH. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  c 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  Herbert 
H.  Morris,”  for  his  article  on  “  Good 
fruits  from  old  trees,”  p.  52.  s 


Views  and  Reviews. 


A  Gardener’s  Year.* 


As  we  announced  the  other  week,  "  The 
Gardener’s  Year  ”  was  first  published  as  a 
series  of  articles  in  “  The  Queen,”  and  now 
appears  in  book  form.  The  type  is  of  large 
size,  but  nevertheless  the  book  is  a  fairly 
bulky  one,  running  to  404  pages,  including 
an  index.  The  plan  of  it  is  purely  that  of  a 
calendar,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Haggard  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  garden  at  Ditchinghani 
House,  Norfolk,  and  another  garden  of  his 
at  Kessingland  Grange,  Suffolk.  The  whole 
of  the  information,  or  most  of  it,  relates  to 
his  own  experiences  in  these  two  gardens,  or 
occasionally  what  he  has  seen  in  other  gar¬ 
dens  and  at  flower  shows,  or  other  places 
where  he  had  been  looking  out  for  novelties 
or  something  of  interest  to  add  to  his  own 
collection  ;  or  to  examine  what  other  people 
were  doing,  and  thereby  compare  notes,  as 
all  good  gardeners  should,  for  by  that  means 
many  a  one  learns  that  the  conceit  about 
their  own  productions  can  be  taken  out  of 
them. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  describes  the  garden 
at  Ditchinghani,  past  and  present,  including 
the  various  hot  houses  which  he  has  built, 
in  every  one  of  which  he  evidently  fakes 
delight  in  spending  time,  and  looking  after 
their  welfare.  The  nucleus  of  the  present 
garden  and  grounds  has  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  over  100  years,  and  evidently  is 
still  very  productive,  although  the  author 
gives  hints  that  report  or  tradition  says  it 
was  more  fertile  in  the  olden  times,  a  point 
which  leaves  some  little  room  for  doubt  — 
lapses  of  memory  and  the  sentiment  that 
clings  to  the  past. 

The  soil  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
evidently  fairly  rich  oil  the  top,  but  has  a 
subsoil  which  Mr.  Haggard  terms  the 
primeval  blue  clay,  and  which  requires  a 
pickaxe  to  move  it.  Evidently  he  makes 
frequent  acquaintance  with  this  clay  in  his 
operations  of  making  Peach,  Vinery,  and 
other  borders,  and  in  the  numerous  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  which  he  has  carried 
out  on  the  place.  Such  a  soil  we  have  no 
doubt  is  capable  of  being  made  productive, 

*  “  A  Gardener’s  Year.”  by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  With  plans 
and  25  illustrations.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  33,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London  ;  New  York  and  Bombay.  1905.  AH 
lights  reserved.  12s.  6d.  nett. 


as  clay  contains  a  storehouse  of  fertility,  or, 
if  originally  poor,  it  is  capable  of  retaining 
the  elements  of  fertility,  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  artificially,  and  only  requires 
sufficient  working:  and  manuring  to  make  it 
undoubtedly  a  fertile  soil. 

He  begins  the  chapter  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  knowledge  which  gardeners, 
professional  and  lay,  may  possess  about  the 
subject.  His  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  professional  man  is  generally,  if  not  al¬ 
ways,  a  specialist  having  his  own  particular 
likings  in  the  way  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  does  those  specialities  well, 
whereas  those  things  in  which  he  is  less  in¬ 
terested  may  suffer  neglect.  *He  looks 
askance,  however,  at  the  new  head  gardener 
who  “  understands  Orchids,”  and  from  what 
he  says  of  such  men  we  take  it  to  be  that 
he  refers  to  a  gardener  who  is  rather  more 
conceited  about  his  special  knowledge  than 
he  ought  to  be.  Concerning  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  gardening  he  is  very  modest,  but 
professes  to  be  always  learning,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  is  the  best  spirit  in  which 
to  look  at  gardening,  whether  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur  point  of  view. 

Speaking  of  specialities,  we  have  had  evi¬ 
dence  for  many  years  past  that  the  favourite 
with  Mr.  Haggard  is  that  of  Orchids,  though 
anyone  who  reads  this  calendar  can  see  that 
he  has  several  others,  including  Roses, 
vegetable  growing,  fruit  culture,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  even  grass,  as  he  has  frequently 
been  actively  engaged  improving  the  iawus 
on  his  estate.  When  Mason,  his  present 
gardener,  went  to  Ditchinghani,  he  had  never 
seen  an  Orchid  any  more  than  the  owner  of 
the  collection  here  when  he  first  commenced 
collecting  and  growing  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  admits  having  begun  in  a  humble 
way,  gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
their  likings  until  now  he  thinks  that  both 
he  and  his  gardener  can  hold  their  own, 
judging  from  the  results  obtained. 

Two  of  the  specialities  amongst  Orchids  at 
Ditchinghani  are  evidently  Masdevallias  and 
Cattleyas,  of  which  he  has  a  fine  collection, 
and  gives  some  photographs  of  them  in  this 
book.  The  picture  of  Masdevallia  tovarer- 
sis,  opposite  p.  32,  shows  a  well-grown  and 
flowered  plant  in  a  basket.  Cool  Orchids 
also  do  well,  judging  from  the  photographs 
of  Coelogyne  cristata  and  Cymbidium  tracy- 
anum,  which  have  been  well  flowered  in  his 
collection. 

Tn  describing  his  experiences  with  Blaoit 
Hamburgh  Grapes  in  an  old  vinery,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  he  came  to  thr  "onelu- 
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Sion  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  Grapes  than  to  grow  them, 
notwithstanding  his  success  in  the  same.  The  Vines  were  up¬ 
rooted  therefore,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  previous  gardener, 
and  the  vinery  was  transformed  into  a  plant  house,  as  he  was 
always  in  want  of  more  flowers.  He  had,  however,  a  more  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  in  an  attempt  to  grow  stove  plants.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  then  gardener  was  to  keep  the  stove  at 
tropical  temperature,  but  was  evidently  unprepared  to  battle 
with  the  insects  and  fungi  which  throve  under  such  a  tem¬ 
perature,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  means  for  combating  such 
enemies.  The  owner  at  last  did  away  with  the  stove  plants 
and  grew  Cucumbers  instead.  Since  then,  however,  the  same 
house  has  been  transformed  into  a  cool  Orchid  house,  with 
excellent  results,  the  plants  grown  being  Masdevallias,  Cym- 
bidiums,  and  Odontoglossums,  which  flourish  exceedingly. 

Following  the  writer  into  another  part  of  the  garden,  we 
find  him  dealing  with  vegetables,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Raspberries.  He  speaks  of  growing  Gooseberries 
on  his  own  principle,  though  we  are  uncertain  whether  he 
takes  the  credit  for  originality  in  the  plan  he  pursues.  He 
trains  them  to  wires,  so  as  to  form  thin  hedges,  which  are 
easily  protected  from  birds,  and  allow  of  the  easy  gathering 
of  the  fruit,  if  the  bushes  are  properly  pruned.  He  finds  that 
they  bear  enormously  under  this  form  of  treatment.  There 
are  other  gardens,  however,  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  probably 
elsewhere,  in  which  this  plan  is  pursued  with  advantage. 

Opening  the  book  on  another  page  we  find  that  like  all 
other  gardeners  he  has  to  learn  how  to  battle  with  the  plant 
enemies.  In  speaking  of  mice  which  had  dug  down  to  the 
roots  of  his  Beans  in  order  to  eat  the  seeds,  he  describes  them 
as  thieves.  In  the  minds  of  the  speculative  this  would  raise 
the  question  of  what  is  a  thief,  just  in  the  same  way  as  what 
is  a  weed.  These  mice  take  what  they  can  find,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  unaware  that  they  are  tampering  with  other  people’s 
property.  In  the  case  of  wild  and  unappropriated  plants, 
probably  no  one  would  even  notice  the  damage  done  by  mice. 
In  this  case  the  seeds  were  soaked  in  paraffin  to  keep  the 
marauders  at  bay.  The  writer  is  also  a  determined  enemy 
of  the  common  garden  fowl,  which  is  an  experience  known 
to  most  gardeners  where  the  fowl-yard  is  too  near  the  garden. 
In  order  to  keep  off  this  class  of  enemy  he  baffled  them  by 
the  use  of  wire  netting.  The  unsuspecting  barndoor  fowl  had 
been  attracted  by  the  food  placed  for  the  sole  use  of  his 
favourite  dogs  located  near  the  house. 

The  lady  gardener  does  figure  a  little  in  his  pages  as  well 
as  the  lady  farmer,  of  one  of  whom  he  gives  a  very  appreciative 
account.  This  lady  manages  her  father’s  farm,  not  figura¬ 
tively,  but  in  fact.  In  speaking  of  lady  gardeners,  he  men¬ 
tions  their  physical  incapability  of  doing  such  work  as 
digging,  but  that  is  quite  an  unneecessary  operation  for  them, 
seeing  that  a  man  obtainable  at  half-a-crown  a  day  could  do 
more  sod-lifting  than  three  of  them  ought  to  attempt.  He 
thinks  that  lady  gardeners  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
higher  walks  of  the  profession.  Most  gardeners  would  agree 
to  that,  but  the  point  on  which  discussion  usually  arises  is 
their  acting  as  an  all-round  gardener  on  a  private  establish¬ 
ment,  for  instance. 

Opening  the  book  where  it  is  dated  May  28th  we  note  that 
he  journeyed  up  to  London  to  see  the  Temple  Show,  when  an 
extraordinary  storm  was  brewing,  greatly  to  the  discomfort 
of  everybody,  even  in  London  where  the  show  was  held.  We 
may  here  lemmd  our  readers  that  the  calendar  given  is 
intended  for  1903,  and  those  who  were  at  the  Temple  Show  on 
that  occasion  will  readily  remember  the  facts  of  the  case.  As 
might  be  expected  he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  various  subjects.  He  speaks  not  much  about  the  show 
as  a  whole,  but.  rather  in  reference  to  those  things  which  most 
attracted  his  interest,  condescending  to  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  individual  varieties  of  flowers.  The  Black  ffulip  named 
Xoir,  as  well  as  the  green  Tulipa  viridiflora,  took  his  attention 
very  much.  The  Black  Tulip,  we  believe,  is  the  best  of  this 
tvpe_,  but  there  is  another  green  Tulip  which  is  somewhat  more 
handsome  and  ornamental.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Cacti,  Strep- 


tocarpus,  Cannas,  Callas,  and  other  subjects  of  that  nature 
took  his  attention. 

Of  all  things  exhibited,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Orchids  most  attracted  his  attention,  for  the  species,  varieties 
or  hybrids  which  took  his  fancy  occupy  some  pages  with  the 
details  given  concerning  them.  Amongst  all  these  flowers, 
however,  we  cannot  detect  that  Mr.  Haggard  is  a  botanist,  and 
indeed  he  makes  no  pretensions  in  that  respect.  He  specu¬ 
lates,  however,  on  some  of  the  plants,  but  describes  particularly 
Tulips  and  Orchids.  He  also  learned  at  this  show  that  hybrid 
Orchids  had  a  better  and  more  vigorous  constitution  than  the 
imported  ones,  and  no  doubt  he  will  profit  by  this  item  of 
information.  He  gives  his  reason  for  the  better  constitution 
of  the  European-born  Orchid. 

Elsewhere  we  learn  that  a  fruiting  plant  of  Trollius  jacaulis 
Mas  developing  a  crop  of  seed  for  which  he  was  eagerly  waiting 
vdien  a  lamb  pushed  its  head  between  the  bars  of  a  fence  and 
ate  the  seed.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  took  the  same  offence 
at  the  lamb  as  at  the  barndoor-fowl,  though  he  certainly  re¬ 
gretted  his  loss.  On  the  other  hand  a  tom-tit  took  possession 
of  the  pump  for  domestic  purposes,  but  he  considerately  allowed 
the  bird  to  rear  its  young,  although  the  pump  was  badly 
wanted. 

In  reference  to  Roses,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  learned 
something  concerning  the  Banksian  Rose.  An  antiquated 
old  specimen  covering  the  south  front  of  the  house  produced 
thousands  of  flowers  in  May.  In  relation  to  this  he  says  that 

Banksias  hate  the  knife.”  Gardeners  might  make  a  note  of 
this.  We  sometimes  see  the  Banksian  Rose  trained  to  a  low 
wall,  and  pruned  to  fit  the  wall.  In  the  case  of  suckers  from 
this  Rose,  no  Roses  can  be  obtained  until  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  branches  from  the  main  stem  produces  tliem.^  Inci¬ 
dentally,  we  learn  also  that  other  old  family  heirlooms  amongst 
Roses  upon  walls  have  enjoyed  a  life  of  sixty  to  seventy  years. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  borders  of  Roses  grown  upon  modern 
principles. 

In  speaking  of  certain  shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs  and  Conifers 
he  regrets  having  had  to  sacrifice  some  of  them  as  they  be¬ 
came  too  crowded.  We  think,  however,  he  might  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  transplanted  some  of  them  as  he  did  in  the  case  of 
the  antiquated  Honeysuckle,  which  wras  older  than  anyone 
could  remember,  but,  nevertheless,  flourished  in  its  new  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  relation  to  Kessingland  we  may  say  that  the  author 
thoroughly  believes  in  that  garden  for  the  production  of  vege¬ 
tables,  with  which  the  sea  air  evidently  agrees,  and  seems  to 
contain  something  to  their  liking.  The  question  of  boomed 
Potatos  has  not  escaped  his  notice,  as  he  has  added  some 
of  them  to  his  cultures  at  a  price  of  4s.  fid.  per  pound.  He 
states,  however,  that  according  to  the  report  of  a  certain  show 
Potatos  were  selling  at  £450  per  lb.,  which  would  make 
them  eight  times  the  price  of  pure  gold.  He  seems,  however, 
to  entertain  an  honest  doubt  as  to  whether  this  fabulous  sum 
was  actually  paid.  He  limits  the  life  of  a  Potato  to  ten  or 
twelve  years,  after  which  it  becomes  like  older  kinds  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  disease. 

In  relation  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  we  may  say,  although  it 
is  not  written  in  the  language  of  a  professional,'  it  will  prove 
interesting  to  those  who  have  leisure  to  read  through  the 
whole  book  and  study  the  failures  and  successes  here  recorded 
there  are  certainly  plums  in  it  that  could  neither  fail  to  be 
interesting  nor  prove  unprofitable  to  the  professional  and  the 
more  advanced  amateur. 


r!lf-TI°N  F°R  TfniTT-six  Years. — The  “Royal  Cornwa 
Gazette  is  responsible  ior  the  statement  that  a  field  at  Pe 
ranuthnoe  has  grown  a  crop  of  Potatos  and  a  crop  of  Brocco 

,  lT‘S3X  yeai7  “  tUC>--°sio-i-  Surely  this  land  must  hai 
een  well  mamaed  if  the  crops  of  those  vegetables,  were  in  an 
way  remunerative.  _  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  this  coul 
be  equalled  m  various  other  parts  of  the  country,  both  wit 
iotatos,  Onions,  and  probably  many  other  subjects.  We  ai 
surprised,  however,  that  Broccoli  had  not  been  destroyed  b 
tn^  club-root  disease-  m  half  the  time  mentioned. 
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Yucca  filamentosa  and  Varieties. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  ordinary  or  typical  form  of  this  plant  is  the  most 
common  in  cultivation,  and  is  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it 
flowers  very  frequently,  and  takes  up  but  a  small  amount  of 
space.  It  never  develops  a  stem,  so  that  the  leaves  are  always 
close  to  the  ground.  For  these  reasons  it  is  often  planted  with 
excellent  effect  on  prominent  parts  of  the  rockery,  where  the 
leaves  do  not  interfere  with  other  small  subjects  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  flower-stem,  usually  about  3  ft.  high,  is  only 
of  a  season’s  duration.  Under  veiy  favourable  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  known  to  produce  stems  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in 
height. 

From  the  fact  that  it  does  not  elongate  or  develop  a  stem 
like  Y.  gloriosa  and  others  of  that  class,  it  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  herbaceous  Yucca.  In  other  cases  it  is  termed  Silk 
Grass,  in  reference  to  the  silk-like  thready  fibres  produced  at 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  which  was  also  the  reason  for  suggest¬ 
ing  the  specific  name.  The  leaves  in  the  type  are  sword¬ 
shaped,  and  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  leathery,  and  rather  glau¬ 
cous.  This  form  was  introduced  from  North  America  in  1673, 
and  though  the  most  common,  is  not  regarded  as  the  most 
ornamental  by  some  cultivators. 

Our  supplementary  illustration  shews  a  plantation  of  Y.  f. 
flaccida,  often  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but  as  the  plant 
is  variable  and  lias  given  several  intermediates,  while  the 
flowers  all  agree  in  structure,  it  is  convenient  to  regard  them 
all  as  varieties  of  one  species.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  on 
July  26th  last  year,  when  the  plantation  was  in  full  bloom. 
In  the  case  of  most  other  species,  the  cultivator  is  satisfied 
if  his  plants  flower  now  and  again,  but  this  plantation  of  dwarf 
and  (some  of  them)  quite  small  plants  shows  that  it  flowers 
regularly  and  abundantly. 

The  flowers  are  white,  drooping  on  their  stalks,  and  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance  much  resemble  some  species  of  Lily.  The 
plant  does,  indeed,  belong  to  the  Lily  family,  but  does  not 
produce  bulbs,  the  root-stock  being  woody  or  even  fleshy,  and 
often  giving  off  underground  tuber-like  branches  by  which  the 
plants' may  be  propagated.  The  flowers  in  this  case  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  type,  and  in  this  country,  at  least,  we 
presume  that  the  flower-stems  in  most  cases  are  relatively 
dwarf.  The  great  distinction  between  this  variety  and  the 
type  is  that  the  leaves  are  narrow,  more  slender  or  weaker,  and 
often  much  recurved.  The  central  ones  do,  indeed,  stand  up¬ 
right,  while  the  outer  ones  rather  recurve.  The  thready  fibres 
on  the  margin  of  the  leaves  are  also  rather  more  pronounced 
than  usual. 

The  great  value  of  this  species  and  its  varieties  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  at  least,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles  where 
the  climate  is  equally  favourable,  including  Ireland,  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  smaller  islands  within  the  soften¬ 
ing  influence  of  deep  water  upon  our  rather  inclement  and  un¬ 
certain  climate.  This  variety  was  introduced  in  1816,  but  has 
been  greatly  neglected  in  private  establishments  considering 
its  beauty  and  utility  for  various  situations  in  the  garden,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  rock  garden. 

Another  beautiful  variety  of  more  recent  introduction  in 
this  country  is  Y.  f.  aureo-variegata,  which  has  its  leaves  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  with  longitudinal  bands  of  bright  yellow 
fading  more  or  less  with  age.  This  form  was  introduced  in 
1884.  The  variegation,  to  be  in  its  best  form,  must  have  the 
special  protection  of  a  bell-glass,  or,  what  is  better,  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse,  otherwise  the  leaves  are  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  injured  by  severe  weather,  thus  spoiling  the  varie¬ 
gation.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  grown, in  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  and  is  well  worthy  of  this  protection. 

An  older  and  much  better-known  variety  is  Y.  f.  variegata, 
which  differs  from  the  preceding  one  by  having  longitudinal 
bands  of  silvery-white  instead  of  yellow.  It  is  somewhat  tender 


ioi  the  same  reason  ms  the  previous  one,  and  requires  similar 
protection  to  maintain  the  plant  in  its  full  beauty.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  because  for 
many  weeks  after  the  leaves  are  developed  the  plant  is  veiy 
handsome,  and  can  l>e  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  provided  the  leaves  are  not  roughly  handled  or 
exposed  too  long  to  the  influence  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  which 
would  cause  the  variegation  to  become  brown. 

The  flowers  of  Y.  f.  maxima  are  2 1  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  the 
segments  more  pointed  than  in  the  type.  It  is  sometimes 
named  \  .  f.  grandiflora  and  Y.  f.  major,  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  the  flowers.  The  variegated  form  just  mentioned  above 
is  considered  to  belong  to  this  form  on  account  of  the  size  of  its 
flowers.  Although  introduced  in  1873,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant. 

Another  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  is  Y.  f.  orchioides, 
which  has  much  more  expanded  flowers  than  the  type.  The 
segments  of  the  flowers  are  ovate  and  1  in.  long.  The  inflores¬ 
cence  forms  a  simple  raceme,  not  branching  as  in  Y.  filamen¬ 
tosa,  but  the  larger  size  of  the  blooms  makes  it  an  interesting 
and  pretty  plant.  There  are  only  ten  or  twelve  leaves  to  a 
plant,  varying  from  5  in.  to  10  in.  in  length,  that  are  scarcely 
thready  on  the  margins.  It  would,  therefore,  make  a  neat 
pot  plant,  especially  for  those  who  make  collections  of  this 
genus.  It  was  introduced  in  1861,  and  is  sometimes  named 
simply  Y.  orchioides. 

A  stronger-growing  plant  is  that  named  Y.  f.  antwerpensis, 
with  a  panicle  of  flowers  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  length,  while  the 
flower-stem  would  be  at  least  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  The  plant 
varies  with  fifteen  to  twenty  leaves  10  in.  to  15  in.  in  length. 
This  fine  form  was  introduced  in  1875,  and  being  somewhat 
similar  to  the  previous  one,  is  sometimes  named  Y.  orchioides 
major. 

Y.  f.  glauceseens  is  also  a  large-flowered  variety  with  seg¬ 
ments  about  1!{  in.  long.  The  flowering  portion  of  the  plant  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  blue-grey  down.  The  leaves  are 
also  of  a  distinctly  sea-green  hue.  Another  plant,  but  little 
known  at  the  present  day  in  gardens,  is  Y.  f.  concava,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1810,  and  characterised  by  having  its  leaves  3  in.  to 
4  in.  broad,  and  more  or  less  incurved  at  the  edges,  making 
them  concave.  Another  variety  that  has  been  recorded  is  Y. 
f.  puberula,  with  rather  narrow  segments  to  the  flower,  and 
downy  branches.  The  leaves  of  this  form  are  rather  weak  and 
more  recurved  than  in  the  type. 


i 

Spiraea  Thunbergii. 

The  large  number  of  shrubby  Spiraeas  at  our  disposal,  for 
planting  in  beds  and  shrubberies,  shows  a  great  diversity  of 
habit  and  a  great  variation  in  the  time  of  flowering,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  select  a  shrubby  Spiraea  for  a  position  where 
a  shrub  not  more  than  6  in.  high  is  required,  and  also  one  for 
the  back  of  a  shrubbery  where  it  will  have  to  grow  6  ft,  or  7  ft. 
high  to  be  well  seen  above  other  things  in  front  ;  also  we  may 
have  one  to  flower  in  February,  and  others  to  carry  us  on  until 
late  October.  Of  the  lot,  S.  Thunbergii  is  the  earliest  to  flower, 
and  blooms  may  be  found  veiy  early  in  February,  or  in 
January  if  the  weather  is  mild,  while  by  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March  it  is  a  sheet  of  white.  When  out  of 
flower  it  is  a  handsome-looking  bush,  for  the  branches  are 
long,  twiggy,  and  somewhat  pendulous,  while  they  are  clothed 
with  small,  dainty  pale  green  leaves.  Even  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  before  new  ones  ap¬ 
pear,  the  branches  are  not  without  interest,  for  they  are  dark 
brown  in  colour.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  star  shaped,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  and  are  borne  along  the  whole  of 
the  previous  year’s  wood.  The  young  leaves  appear  very  early, 
so  that  the  flowers  are  often  relieved  by  light  green.  When 
mature,  it  forms  a  bush  three  to  four  feet  through,  and  about 
the  same  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
makes  a  charming  subject  for  a  bed  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
lawn.  W.  D. 
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Colchicum  Steveni. 

The  best-known  species  of  Meadow  Saffron  is  the  common 
autumn-flowering  one  often  seen  in  the  grass  or  shrubberies 
during  September,  and  occasionally  as  a  curiosity  flowering 
from  the  conn  without  either  soil  or  water.  Amongst  the 
inown  forms,  however,  different  species  keep  up  a  succession 
at  various  times  during  the  winter  and  spring,  lliat  under 
notice  usually  commences  to  bloom  in  December  or  early  in 
January,  and  is  now  at  its  best  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew. 
It  must  be  understood  that  no  matter  how  hardy  a  plant  is, 
no  one  could  depend  upon  seeing  it  in  perfection  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country,  although  occasionally  in  mild  winters  it 
might  bloom  to  perfection.  Under  the  conditions  named,  or 
in  an  unheated  frame,  the  flowers  are  protected  from  the  ill- 
effects  of  frost,  rain  or  snow.  It  is  so  different  from  our 
autumn  species  that  few  would  recognise  it  as  belonging  to  the 
same  genus.  The  flowers  and  leaves  appear  together,  being 
much  about  the  same  height  at  flowering  time.  Each  conn, 
popularly  termed  a  bulb,  gives  rise  to  one  to  four  flowers  of 
a  soft  rosy-purple,  sometimes  shaded  with  white,  the  oblanceo- 
late  segments  forming  the  funnel-shaped  blade  of  the  flower 
varying  from  A  in.  to  f  in.  in  length.  The  slender  white  tube 
carries  the  flowers  to  a  height  of  in.  to  '2\  in.  above  the 
soil,  so  that  a  pot  or  pan  of  plants  is  very  pretty  and  interest¬ 
ing  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  slender  linear  leaves  are 
bright  green  and  about  the  same  length. as  the  flowers  at  the 
present  time.  The  better-known  species  retains  its  leaves 
underground  till  spring,  but  they  are  of  much  larger  size  and 
altogether  less  interesting  for  pot  culture,  except  occasionally. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 


Climbers  for  a  Rustic  Pergola. 

There  are  many  beautiful  subjects  suitable  for  coaling  a 
rustic  pergola  quickly,  but  as  the  soil  (indicated  by  a  constant 
reader)  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  we  would  advise  you  to  take 
out  the  soil  where  it  is  intended  to  plant,  and  replace  with 
some  better  material,  such  as  loam  and  well-decayed  manure, 
as  many  climbers  are  gross  feeders  and  need  considerable 
nourishment  to  induce  them  to  grow  freely,  of  course  seeing 
first  that  the  drainage  is  in  good  order.  Roses  should  be 
largely  used,  as  nothing  is  more  beautiful,  and  they  soon  cover 
a  large  space.  You  would  And  the  following  to  be  a  good 
selection :  —Dorothy  Perkins,  Pink  Roamer,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Climbing  mite  Pet,  Manda’s  Triumph,  Paul’s  Car¬ 
mine  Pillar,  The  Lyon,  Evergreen  Gem,  Felicite  Perpetue, 
Aglaia,  Claire  Jacquier,  Electra,  The  Dawson,  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  Thalia,  Euphrosyne,  rubrifolia,  moschata  alba,  Belle 
Vichysoise,  Psyche,  The  Garland,  Leuchtstern,  Una,  Purple 
East,  the  Wallflower,  Tea  Rambler,  Noella  Nabonnand, 
Madame  Plantier,  Bennett’s  Seedling,  Myriantlies  Ranoncule, 
gardeniflora,  Francois  Foucard,  and  Paul  Franson. 

Clematis  Jackmannii,  C.  montana,  and  C.  Flammula  should 
also  be  used. 

The  ornamental  Vines  should  also  be  used  in  quantity  on 
account  of  their  very  handsome  foliage,  which  colours  highly 
in  the  autumn,  but  the  existing  soil  would  suit  these,  as  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  better  the  colour.  V.  Thunbergii,  V.  Coig- 
nettiae,  V.  heterophylla  dissecta,  vinifera  purpurea  (which 
has  purple  leaves  all  through  the  season)  and  V.  flexuosa 
major  are  all  handsome. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum  is  very  handsome  and  a  rapid 
grower,  also  Aristolochia  Sipho,  with  immense  foliage,  Wis¬ 
taria  sinensis,  Lonicera  japonica,  and  its  variety  aureo-reti- 
eulata,  Early  Cream  and  Late  Dutch,  and  sempervirens  in 
the  warmest  spot.  Periploca  graeea  should  be  placed  on  the 
shady  side.  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  A.  Veitchii,  and  Actinidia 
arguta  are  suitable.  Many  of  the  Ivies  are  very  handsome 
when  treated  in  this  way,  especially  the  variegated  forms. 
Some  of  the  green  forms  also  have  fine  foliage.  A  good  selec¬ 
tion  would  be :  Madeirensis  variegata,  roegneriana,  variegata 
argentea,  japonica  argentea,  maculata,  atropurpurea,  dentata, 


and  himalaica.  In  a  warm  place,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver¬ 
sailles  would  be  very  fine.  For  the  lower  parts  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  for  tilling  up  between  the  larger  growing  varieties 
there  are  many  exceedingly  beautiful  shrubs  which  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  with  excellent  results.  'These  include 
Berberis  stenophylla,  Rubus  delic-iosus,  Viburnum  macroce- 
phalum,  Griselinia  littoralis,  Escallonia  philippiana,  E.  lang- 
leyensis,  E.  Ingrami,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Choisya  ternata, 
Azara  microphylla,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus, 
Caryopteris  Mastaeanthus,  and  any  of  the  varieties  of  Cydonia 
japonica. 

For  securing  the  growths  to  the  rustic  work,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  tying  with  tarred  string  instead  of  nailing, 
especially  with  Roses,  which  require  a  certain  amount  of  prun¬ 
ing  annually,  as  the  sterns  can  then  be  undone  much  more 
easily,  and  when  in  growth  present  a  more  natural  appearance. 

A.  E.  T. 


Salvias, 

At  no  time  of  the  year  do  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  have  a 
display  of  flowers  than  through  the  winter  months,  but  the 
following  includes  a  few  varieties  of  Salvias  which  would  be 
much  appreciated  for  the  effect  they  give,  and  can  be  had  in 
flower  from  October  onwards. 

Salvia  Pitcheri  (syn.  S.  azurea  grandiflora)  is  one  of  the 
earliest.  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  from 
branching  stems,  is  of  azure  blue.  An  increase  of  plants  can 
be  got  by  dividing  up  old  stools  or  from  cuttings. 

S.  splendens  Bruanti  is  much  more  dwarf,  and  flowers  much 
brighter  and  produced  in  greater  abundance  than  the  old 
variety  S.  splendens. 

S.  rutilans  (Pineapple-scented)  has  foliage  which  is  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant ;  the  habit  is  neat  and  graceful ;  flowers  are  of 
a  lovely  magenta  colour,  borne  on  pretty,  neat  spikes. 

S.  leucantha  is  very  free  flowering,  and  has  a  woolly  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  base  of  the  tubes  is  of  rosy-mauve ;  upper  parts 
are  pure  white. 

S.  Heeri  produces  long  spikes  of  flowers,  bright  red,  shaded 
orange  colour,  very  free,  foliage  much  broader ;  a  useful 
variety. 

S.  gesneraeflora,  a  good  late  species,  somewhat  resembles 
the  Gesnera,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 

Good  specimens  of  all  can  be  easily  grown  from  cuttings  in 
one  season. 

Cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  April.  Potting,  stopping  and 
staking  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  best  place  through 
the  summer  months  is  for  them  to  stand  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
a  sunny  position,  allowing  plenty  of  room  between  each  plant 
for  their  development. 

At  the  approach  of  frost  remove  them  to  where  they  are 
safely  protected,  and  eventually  give  them  their  permanent 
quarters  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  they  come  into 
flower,  where  they  will  repay  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them.  F.  D. 


The  Lyon  Leek. 

As  an  exhibition  Leek  there  are  few  if  any  varieties  that 
can  give  points  to  a  good  strain  of  the  Lyon.  Like  all  other 
vegetables,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  certain  type  to  be  kept 
true  except  by  rigid  selection,  and  if  this  is  not  done  you  may 
expect  ribbed,  bulb-headed,  or  loose  growth  from  many  of  the 
plants,  and  disappointment  follows.  A  very  popular  strain  of 
the  Lyon  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time  is  that  grown  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  Eccles,  Kelso,  and  has  won  many  prizes,  including 
that  of  the  late  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Pitt 
is  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and  has  done  much  to  popularise 
Leek  growing  by  the  distribution  of  his  select  strain. 

James  Gibson. 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  institu¬ 
tion  was  'he hi  at  the  Corent  Garden  Hotel,  Southampton.  Street, 
Strand,  London,  on  the  19th  inst.  The  chair  was  taken  at  3  p.m. 
bv  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who  called,  upon  the  secretary,  Mr. 
(j.  J,  Ingram,  to  read  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Institution  as  audited  for  1904.  The  other  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  elect  officers  and  eighteen  pensioners  to  the  benefit 
of  the  funds  of  the  institution.  During  the  past  year  Sarah 
Thomas,  widow  of  a  pensioner,  was  placed  on  the  funds  without 
election  in  accordance  with  Rule- III.,  13. 

Report  of  thf.  Committee  for  1904. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  the  committee  present  their  annual 
statement,  with  accounts  (as  audited)  for  the  year  1904.  They 
desire  to  express  their  gratification  and  thankfulness  at  being 
able  to  report  the  continued  success  of  the  work  which  has  for  its 
object  the  permanent  and  also  the  temporary  assistance  of  a 
class  who,  before  being  overtaken  by  misfortune,  declining 
vears,  or  other  causes,  do  so  much  for  the  necessities  and  plea¬ 
sures  of  others. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  207  pensioners — being 
three  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year  ;  121  men 
and  86  widows — were  each  receiving,  for  life,  £20  and  £16  a 
year  respectively,  involving  an  annual  liability  of  £3,796. 
During  the  year  17  of  that  number  have  died —  11  men  and  6 
widows — whilst  one  man  lias  relinquished  the  pension  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  change  in  his  circumstances,  and  one  widow  has 
been  removed  to  an  asylum,  owing  to  her  mental  condition,  thus 
creating  19  vacancies.  Of  this  number  two  were  filled  in  by  the 
committee  in  accordance  with  Rule  III.,  13,  being  widows  whose 
distressing  circumstances  rendered  them  eligible  for  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  £16  a  year.  The  number  of  pensioners,  therefore,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  190,  ahcl  the  committee  recommend  the 
increase  to-day  of  that  number  by  the  election  of  18  from  a  list 
of  56  approved  applicants,  as  set  forth  in  the  voting  papers, 
making  a  total  of  208  pensioners,  the  largest  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  on  the  funds  in  receipt  of  annuities  for  life  at  any 
period  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  committee  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  many  applicants  appealing  for  aid,  and  heartily  wish  they 
were  justified  in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  a 
much  larger  number. 

The  anniversary  festival  dinner,  held  in  June  last,  was  a 
very  great  success,  a  large  sum  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
funds.  This  result  was  mainly  due  to  the  well  deserved  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  treasurer  (Harry  J.  Veitch.  Esq.),  who  occupied  the 
chair  on  the  occasion,  and  whose  convincing  and  able  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  the  institution,  his  untiring  zeal  and  devotion 
to  its  cause,  met  with  so  ready  and  gratifying  a  response  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
much  needed  further  sum  of  £1,000  has  been  added  to  the  “  Vic¬ 
torian  Era  Fund.”  The  committee  tender  to  Mr.  Veitch  their 
most  grateful  thanks  for  his  services  and  liberality  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  occasions  in  connection  with  the  cause.  They 
further  desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Air.  Veitch  for  his  kindness  and  generosity  in  compiling; 
and  issuing,  at  his  own  expense,  a  "  History  of  the  Institution,” 
which  has  already  proved  of  much  benefit  in  creating  and  sus¬ 
taining  interest  in  the  work. 

The  committee  have  also  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen  who  acted  as  stewards  and  collectors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  festival  ;  to  the  donors  of  fruit  and  flowers  ;  to 
Air.  James  Hudson  for  superintending  the  decoration  of  the 
tables  ;  to  the  Horticultural  Press  for  its  valued  gratuitous  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  to  other  helpers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
kind  and  practical  aid  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

The  committee  have  to  report  the  receipt,  with  grateful 
thanks,  of  a  legacy  of  £100  from  the  late  Mr.  Herbst,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  for  many  years  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

I  he  several  auxiliaries  have  again  proved  of  much  value  as 
adjuncts  to  the  work,  and  the  committee  most  gratefully  thank 
the  honorary  treasurers  and  secretaries  whose  names  are  hereby 
mentioned,  to  whose  exertions  the  success  attained  is  mainly 
due:  — 

_  Presidents.  TJon.  Treasurers.  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Bristol  ash  Bath. 

J.  H.  Lockley,  Esq.  W.  A.  Garaway,  Esq.  Mr.  Geo.  Harris. 

Worcester. 

Pvt.  Hon.  Earl  J.  Hill  White,  Esq.  Mr.  Percy  G.  White.’ 

Beauchamp,  K.C.AI.G. 


Devon  and  Exeter. 

C.  It.  Collins,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  Mackay.  Mr.  IV.  Mackay. 

Wolverhampton. 

C.  T.  Mander,  Esq.,  J.P.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  R.  Lowe. 

Berkshire,  Reading  and  District. 

Robert  Grey,  Esq.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox. 

Esq.,  J.P.,  V.M.H. 

Liverpool  Auxiliary. 

Cdl.  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Crippin,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman. 

the  Earl  of  Derby, 

K.G.,  G.C.B. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made,  and  sincere  thanks  tendered, 
to  the  “  Hurst  and  Son  ”  Musical  Society  (Edward  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  President)  for  their  kindness  in  allocating  the  proceeds  of 
a  dramatic  performance  given  on  behalf  of  the  funds  to  Air. 
A.  J.  Brown,  of  Chertsey  ;  and  to  the  Gardeners’  Alutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  at  Altrincham,  for  organising  successful  con 
certs  in.  the  same  cause. 

Tiie  committee  would  also  refer  to  the  kindness  of  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  Esq.,  in  contributing  the  sum  of  £20  to  pay  a  year’s 
pension  to  W.  Smith,  the  highest  unsuccessful  candidate  at  the 
last  election,  whose  case  was  of  a  most  necessitous  character. 
This  candidate  has  recently  died,  but  the  help  afforded  l;y  Mr. 
Sutton’s  timely  generosity  was  a  source  of  much  comfort  to  him. 

Efficient  aid  in  making  the  claims  of  the  institution  more 
widely  known  was  rendered  by  Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.,  who  gave 
a  handsome  donation  expressly  for  that  purpose  with  very  grati¬ 
fying  results.  The  committee  offer  these  gentlemen  their  most 
ccidial  thanks. 

The  “  Victorian  Era  Fund  ”  and  the  “  Good  Samaritan  Fund  ” 
still  continue  to  be  the  means  of  providing  much  needed  benefits. 
The-  committee  have  been  able  during  the  past  year  to  distribute 
from  the  first-named  fund  the  sum  of  £159  2s.  to  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  at  the  last  election  who  had  formerly  been  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  amounts  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  they 
had  subscribed,  and  £90  has  been  given  from  the  latter  fund 
to  numerous  applicants,  whether  subscribers  or  not,  who  were 
found  to  be  in  urgent  want  of  temporary  assistance. 

The  committee  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  these  two  funds  ;  from  the  one  they  are  enabled  to 
help  the  “  waiting  ”  candidate,  who,  but  for  its  aid,  would  receive 
no  assistance  until  elected  on  the  permanent  funds,  and  from 
the  other  they  are  able  to  bestow  gratuities  in  cases  of 
emergency  and  need.  It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  the  committee  have  been  able  to  add  £1,000  to 
the  capital  of  the  “Victorian  Era  Fund,”  thus  increasing  its 
annual  income  and  providing  a  larger  sum  for  yearly  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  committee,  with  very  great  pleasttre,  draw  attention  to  the 
munificent  gift  of  £500  from  N.  A.  Sherwood,  Esq.  (trustee),  for 
the  .purpose  of  founding  a  pension  to  be  called  the  “  Alay  Sher¬ 
wood  Campbell  ”  Widow’s  Pension.  The  committee  most  grate¬ 
fully  thank  Air.  Sherwood  for  his  benefaction  and  for  this  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  his  continued  practical  sympathy  in  the  work  by 
specially  providing  for  a  widow’s  declining  years. 

As  in  previous  reports,  the  committee  have  again  to  deplore 
the  loss,  through  death,  of  many  staunch  friends  and  supporters 
in  th^  past  year. 

Foremost  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  A  ery  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Rochester,  and  Air.  S.  Osborn. 

Dean  Hole  had  been  associated  with  the  institution  for  many 
years.  He  presided  at  the  anniversary  festival  in  1872,  and  had 
often  been  present  at  subsequent  festivals,  making  eloquent  and 
touching  appeals  on  its  behalf.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he 
was  ever  ready  to  evince  his  sympathies  with  the  work.  His 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  and  bis  kind  and  valued  services  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered.  * 

Mr.  Osborn  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  since'  1886.  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  its  meetings  ;  a 
practical  gardener  himself,  and  one  who' had  for  so  long  taken 
an  active  "part  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  his  experience 
and  opinions  were  much  valued  by  bis  colleagues,  by  whom  he 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  sixti  - 
seventh  anniversary  festival  dinner,  to  take  place  on  June  16th 
next,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Aletropole.  I  hey  tins  , 
his  Grace  will  receive  a  large  measure  of  support  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  ancl  that  the  festival  will  prove  as  successful  on  beliali 
of  the-  institution  as  those  hitherto  held. 

Tn  conclusion,  the  committee  earnestly  solicit  increased  sup¬ 
port  to  their  work.  At  the  close  of  to-day  s  election  there  will 
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be  35  applicants  left  on  tire  list  who  are  appealing  for  per¬ 
manent  aid,  some  of  whom  are  blind.  To  assist  them  an  addi¬ 
tional  income  is  required,  and,  whilst  not  lacking  in  thankful¬ 
ness  for  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  past,  the 
committee  again  plead  for  renewed  effort,  so  that  with  a  larger 
income  they  may  feel  warranted  in  extending  the  benevolence 
of  this  national  horticultural  charity  to  a  greater  number  of 
those  who  “justly  lay  claim  to  its  help.” 


Balance-Sheet,  1904. 


To  balance 

Amount  on  deposit 


Annual  subscriptions  . . 

Donations  at.  and  in  consequence  of, 
Festival  Dinner,  including  collect¬ 

£1,653 

0 

6 

ing  cards 

2,915 

13 

10 

Special  donation,  N.  Sherwood.  Esq. 

500 

0 

0 

Legacy,  the  late  H.  Herbst,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Return  of  income  tax 

36 

7 

7 

Advertisement  in  annual  report 

46 

18 

0 

Dividends  and  interest- 

865 

3 

6 

£1,027 

3.265 


16 

10 


6,117  3  11 
£10,410  10  3 


By  pensions  and  gratuities 

Expenses  of  annual  meeting  and 
election 

Rent,  cleaning,  firing,  lighting,  etc., 
including  salaries  of  secretary  and 
clerk 

Printing,  including  annual  report 


and  polling  papers  . . 

1 14 

7 

2 

Stationery,  including  cheque  books 

25 

3 

5 

Advertisement  in  “  Fry’s  Charities  ”  . . 

3 

3 

0 

Festival  Dinner  expenses 

43 

17 

9 

Postages,  including  annual  reports, 

polling  papers,  etc.  . . 

57 

2 

0 

Travelling  expenses 

4 

19 

10 

Carriage,  telegrams,  insurance,  and 

incidental  expenses 

14 

10 

11 

Bank  charges  . . 

0 

3 

O 

O 

Amount  invested  and  transferred  to 

the  “Victorian  Era  Fund” 

1,000 

0 

0 

Amount  invested  (N.  Sherwood, 

Esq.’s  special  donation) 

500 

0 

0 

Placed  on  deposit,  including  legacy 

Balance  with  treasuier 

1,046 

6 

7 

Balance  with  secretary 

2 

3 

9 

£3,703  IS  8 
12  1 6  fi 

516  7  5 


263  7  4 

1,500  0  0 
3.365  10  0 

1,048  10  4 


£10,410  10  3 


We,  the  auditors  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
have  this  day  examined  the  Books,  together  with  the  Bankers’  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Securities  deposited  with  them,  and  found  everything  correct. 
We  also  wish  to  state  that  the  books  are  exceedingly  well  kept. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Manning. 

T.  Swift. 


j. 

Willard, 

Victorian-  Era 

Fund,  1904. 

Tq  balance,  December  31,  1903. 

£140 

19 

1 

Donations 

£67 

15 

0- 

Dividends 

125 

7 

9 

Return  of  income  tax . . 

6 

9 

9 

199 

12 

6 

£340 

11 

7 

By  gratuities 

£159 

2 

0 

Balance  December  3 1st,  1904 

181. 

9 

7 

£340 

11 

* 

/ 

£340 

11 

7 

Goop  Samaritan  Fund,  1904. 

To  balance,  December  31st,  1903 

£253 

9 

4 

Donations.  1904 

£19 

1 

0 

Dividends 

54 

0 

6 

Return  of  income  tax  . . 

2 

16 

4 

76 

3 

10 

£329 

13 

2 

By  gratuities 

Balance,  December  31st,  1904 


Audited  and  found  correct. 


January  17th,  1905. 


£90  0  0 
237  13  2 

-  £329  13  2 


£329  13  2 


(Signed)  Thomas  Manning, 
T.  Swift. 

J.  WlLLARD. 


After  the  report  and  balance-sheet  had  been  read,  the  Chair¬ 
man,  in  rising  to  propose  its  adoption,  stated  that  the  report 
was  rather  a  lengthy  one,  but  that  the  work  of  the  institution 
and  its  responsibility  was  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that 
all  the  extra  work  fell  upon  the'  secretary.  Notwithstanding 
lh*  large  number  of  candidates  last  year,  they  intended  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  placed:  on  the  funds  this  year,  as  a  result 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  and 
the  needs  of  the  case.  The  institution,  he  said,  was  never  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition.  The  auditors,  he  assured  them, 
examined  the  books,  and  found  them  not  only  correct  but 
well  kept. 

the  committee  proposed  electing  eighteen  candidates  this 
year,  but  he  would  ask  them  to  elect,  twenty,  and  to  place  the 
oldest  unsuccessful  widow  on  the  pension  list.  The  Victorian 
Era,  Fund  had  been  divided  pro  rata  amongst  the  previous  un¬ 
successful  subscribers  ,  who  were  candidates  last  year.  Tho 
Good  Samaritan  Fund  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  'who  had 
never  subscribed  to  the  institution,  and  had  been  unsuccessful 
candidates.  As  many  as  forty-seven  candidates  had  previously 
been  subscribers  amongst  those  who  were  candidates  on  this 
particular  occasion,  and  nine  others  were  also  eligible  candi¬ 
dates,  but  had  never  been  subscribers. 

They  begged  sincerely  to  thank  the  provincial  auxiliary! 
branches  of  the  institution  for  all  the  assistance  received,  but 
took  particular  delight  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  Berk¬ 
shire,  Reading  and  District  Auxiliary  had  sent  in  £129  10s.  Id.' 
to  the  parent  institution-  as  a  result  of  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  He 
lipped  that  other  auxiliaries  would  soon  be.  added  to  the  list, 
for  all  of  the  existing  ones  were  doing  excellent  work.  This 
proposal  was  seconded,  and  the  report  unanimously  adopted.' 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Rubus  ulmifolius  flore  pleno. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — My  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  your  courtesy  in  giving 
the  information  I  asked  for  respecting  the  origin  of  the  above 
plant,  and  also  to  “  Heather  Bell  "  for  his  kind  advice  as  to 
the  methods  of  propagation.  Far  from  thinking  him  presump¬ 
tuous,  I  shall  certainly  act  upon  that  advice,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  results  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  I  have 
obtained  before.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


A  Gardener’s  Golden  Wedding.—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugli  Dewar, 
residing  at  53,  High  Street,  Burntisland,  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  on  the  5th  :nst.  They  were  wedded  at  Auchterarder  on 
January  5th,  1855.  Mr.  Dewar  still  follows  his  vocation  as 
a  gardener,  and  maintains  excellent  health. 

*  *  *■ 

Early  Vegetables  in  Paris. — Some  time  ago  we  announced 
that,  a  number  of  gardeners  from  Evesham  were  making  a  com¬ 
bined  trip  to  Paris  in  order  to  learn  bow  their  confreres  were 
able  to  raise  early  vegetables  and  send  them  to  London  at 
a  profit.  Some  notes  brought  back  by  the  gardeners  state  that 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  on  which  the  plants  are  raised  consists  of 
hard  clay,  the  top  soil  having  been  removed.  Some  stable 
manure  is  put  into  this,  opening,  and  covered  with  3  in.  of  soil. 
These-  beds  are-,  of  course,  covered  with  bellgl  asses  or  frames  ! 
according  to  their  size.  The  beds  of  fermenting  manure  are 
made  up  at  different  times  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sueces-  I 
sion.  The  Evesham  gardeners  seem  to  think  that  Frenchmen 
have-  no  natural  or  other  advantages  over  gardeners  in  this 
country.  I  bey  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  outdoor  cro-ps  I 
of  vegetables  in  France  are  equal  to  those  in  this  country. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

January  24th,  I90f>. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  mirificum. 

The  flowers  of  this  supposed  natural  hybrid  are  moderate  in 
size,  hut  very  attractive  on  account  of  the  rich  variegation. 
The  sepals  have  three  or  four  large  purple-chocolate  blotches 
more  or  less  united  and  nearly  covering  the  white  ground.  The 
petals  are  white,  with  a.  large  group  of  small  circular  brown- 
purple  spots  over  the  central  area.  The  much  crisped  lip  is 
pale  yellow,  with  a  large  horseshoe-shaped  rich  brown  blotch 
in  front  of  the  crest.  There  were  fourteen  flowers  on  the 
plant.  Award  of  Merit  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 
Calanthe  Chapmanii. 

The  parentage  of  this  magnificently  coloured  variety  was 
Burfoidiense  x  Oakwood  Ruby.  Both  of  the  parents  are  fine 
varieties,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  richest  colour  previously 
existing.  The  flower  of  0.  Chapmanii  is  of  the  largest  size  for 
this  tvpe,  and  of  a  rich  carmine,  shaded  with  crimson  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  petals,  while  the  lip  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson, 
with  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The'  plant  was  a 
small  one,  and  carried  three  flowers.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  San-Actaeus. 

The  parentage  of  this  was  C.  Sanderae  x  Actaeus,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  name.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with  a  small 
greenish-yellow  area  at  the  base,  marked  with  small  brown 
spots.  The  petals  are  very  wavy  on  the  edges,  pale  yellow, 
covered  with  brown  hairs  on  the  base,  and  having  a  brown- 
purple  midrib.  The  lip  is  short,  inflated,  pale,  softened  brown 
with  a  yellow  edge,  polished  and  shining.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  leeanum  J.  Gurney  Fowler. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  hybrid  variety  is  relatively  short, 
bur  3  in.  wide  or  close  upon  it,  and  white  with  a  small  green 
area  at  the  base  spotted  purple.  The  midrib  is  also  nearly 
covered  by  the  union  of  a  band  of  purple  spots.  The  petals 
are  broad,  incurved  at  the  edges  towards  the  top,  marbled 
with  purple  spots  on  the  lower  half,  and  shaded  purple  on  the 
upper  half  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  very  large,  inflated 
lip  is  purple,  with  a  yellow  edge.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Laeliocattleya  Charleswortkii  magnifica. 

A  well-grown  plant  of  this  splendid  variety  carried  four 
large  flowers.  The  sepals  are  bright  orange-scarlet,  while  the 
petals  are  even  darker,  being  shaded  with  crimson.  The 
lamina  and  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  very  wavy  and  of  a  rich 
crimson,  fading  to  scarlet  along  the  centre.  Altogether  it  is 
a  choice  and  handsome  variety.  Award  of  Merit  to  Francis 
Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield 
Common,  Woking. 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Countess  of  Morley. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  this  plant  when 
shown  by  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glou¬ 
cester.  It  canned  six  fine  racemes  of  flowers. 

Cypripedium  Laurebel  Shrubbery  var. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  lawrenceanum  x  bel- 
lat.ulum,  the  name  being  a  compound  of  those  of  the  parents. 
The  Shrubbery  variety  is  characterised  by  being  much  richer 
in  colour  than  the  type,  the  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the 
petals  being  of  a.  deeper  purple.  The  spots  and  veins  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  marked.  Award  of  Merit  to  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Balmforth),  Oxford. 

Cypripedium  aureum  Shrubbery  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  green  on  the  lower  half  with  darker  vfei'ns,  shaded  brown,  the 
rest  being  white.  The  petals  are  brown  on  the  upper  longi¬ 
tudinal  half.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  purple-brown  with  a.  yellow 
edge.  Award  of  Merit  to  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Balmforth),  Oxford. 


Cattleya  Octave  Doin. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Mendolii  x  ann  a.  Tl, 
sepals  and  petals  arc  white  with  a  faint  purplish  .tint  'I 
lip  is  very  showy  on  account,  of  the  brightness  of  the  mien 
The  lamina  is  crisped  at  the  edgt  ,  and  of  a  bright  purph 
while  the  colour  inside  and  outside  the  tube  i  confined  to  Id.r 
purple  lines,  alternating  with  crimson  one-  along  the  centre 
of  the  tube.  The  golden-yellow  eye-like  blotches  on  either 
side  of  the  orifice  are  very  pronounced.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
Cypripedium  G.  Moore. 

The  parentage  of  this  was  G.  mooreanuni  x  Sallieri  aureum. 
The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  hybrid  is  richly  spotted  with  purple 
on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  midrib  is  very  pronounced  Award 
of  Merit  to  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  YV.  II.  P  ro.  -. 
Chard  war,  Bourton-on-the-Water,  Gloucester. 

Floral  Committee. 

Cotoneaster  pannosa. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  evergreen,  leathery,  !,  in.  to 
1  in.  long,  and  felted  with  a.  yellowish  tomentum  beneath. 
From  the  long  side  brandies  shorter  ones  are  given  off  bearing 
clusters  of  four  to  six  small  bright  and  deep  red  berries.  It 
is  evidently  a  highly  ornamental  subject  for  whiter  work. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea. 

Erica  mediterranea  hybrida. 

The  parentage  of  this  supposed  hybrid  was  E.  mediterranea 
x  camea.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  only  be  a  good  variety 
of  E.  meditenlmea.  The  urceolate-  corolla  is  about  the  same 
length  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  shorter  than  E.  camea.  It 
is  of  a  deep  rose-purple  with  blackish-purple  anthers.  The 
plant  is  usually  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  valuable  because  it. 
commences  flowering  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  advance 
of  the  others.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son-, 
Exeter. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association.  At  tlm 
weekly  meeting,  on  Friday,  January  20th,  some  ninety  persons 
being  present,  and  Miss  R.  Pertwee  (vice-president)  presiding, 
Miss  Philbrick,  of  Halstead,  gave  a  paper  on  “  Table  Decora¬ 
tions  for  Home  and  Exhibition.”  The  subject  was  dealt  with 
in  a  most  poetic  and  interesting  manner,  and  all  regretted,  when 
the  paper  came  to  an  end,  that  it  had  not  been  longer.  Miss 
Philbrick  cited  many  of  her  experiences  as  a  judge,  and  said 
that  the  non-adherence  to  the  rules  in  the  schedule  often  caused 
the  most  exquisite  arrangements  to  be  disqualified.  The  speaker 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  putting  flowers  with  their  own 
foliage,  and  noted  the  absurdity  of  putting  Maidenhair  Fern 
with  Sweet  Peas.  Nature  gives  each  flower  its  foliage,  and  that 
is  the  one  best  suited  to  it.  She  also  advised  not  to  combine 
hothouse  with  hardy  flowers.  The  Rose  required  no  adorn  in-.: 
with  foliage  from  the  greenhouse.  What  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  Rose  encircled  by  its  own  leaves?  In  tile  speaker’s  opinion, 
only  single  and  small  double  flowers  should  be  used  for  table 
decoration.  These  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  light,  graceful 
effect  is  obtained  as  near  to  Nature  as  possible.  They  should 
be  such  that  no  one  is  hidden  by  them,  and  nothing  in  the  least 
rigid  should  be  tolerated.  Mirrors  should  be  avoided,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  "natural"  effects  from  them.  The 
use  of  leaves  for  decoration  purposes  Miss  Philbrick  advised. 
A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  ladies  took  part. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Miss  Philbrick,  who  als-> 

accepted  the  office  of  vice-president  of  .the  association. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  H^rticvltubal  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — The  first  meeting  of  this  society  for  this  session 
was  held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel  on  the  17th  inst., 
when  Mr.  YV.  A.  Cook,  Shirley  Park  Gardens,  read  a  very 
lucid  and  practical  paper  on  “How  to  grow  Mushrooms.’  The 
treatment  advocated  was  principally  growing  these  edible 
•fungi  by  artificial  means,  and  Mr.  Cook  remarked,  with  em¬ 
phasis,  upon  the  suitability  of  the  bed  being  the  essential  con¬ 
stituent  for  good  results,  for  until  this  had  been  properly 
prepared  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  a  crop.  Procure 
good  stable  manure  from  horses  fed  on  corn,  taking  care  the 
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animals  are  not  under  physic.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
heaped  up  for  some  time,  turning  the  heap  about  twice  a  week. 
When  a  temperature  of  75  to  80  is  kept  up  the  beds  may  be 
prepared  in  a  sloping  condition,  about  4  in  12.  These  are 
best  made  in  a  covered  shed,  for  then  protection  is  given  from 
severe  frost  and  rains."  Cover  the  bed  with  finely-sifted  loam 
to  a  depth  of  3  in.,  break  the  spawn  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  insert  9  in.  apart.  Gently  pat  the  bed 
down,  but  not  plaster  the  surface  ;  cover  over  with  loose  litter 
about  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep.  If  the  bed  becomes  at  all  dry,  moisten 
with  tepid  water  containing  a  little  salt,  but  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  applying  moisture,  otherwise  the  bed  will  be 
spoilt.  The  Mushrooms  should  appear  in  six  to  eight  weeks 
from  time  of  spawning.  Woodlice  are  best  prevented  by  shaking 
pepper  round  the  sides  of  the  house.  For  growing  in  the  open 
air  he  recommended  building  the  beds  in  ridges,  also  in  pits, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  sheds,  only  more  covering 
must  be'  used,  and  heavy  mats  or  tarpaulin.  The  supply  can) 
be  kept  up  all  through  the  year.'  The  paper  evoked  animated 
discussion,  which  brought  out  further  cultural  points,  those 
taking  part  being  Messrs.  Mills,  Bentley,  Etherington,  Oxtoby, 
Gregory,  Bunyard,  May,  Harris,  Bushier,  Channon,  and  Padley. 
An  exhibit  of  mushrooms  was  staged  by-  Mr.  Cook,  and 
from  the  lion,  secretary  (Mr.  H.  Boshier)  came  samples  of 
bottled  fruit,  sterilised  under  the  process  recommended  by  Mr. 
Leach  in  a  previous  lecture,  which  was  much  appreciated. 

*  *  * 


X  at  r  ox  at.  Potato  Society. — In  view  of  the  great  injury  done 
to  the  Potato  trade  by  expensive  lawsuits,  the  National  Potato 
Society  has  decided  to  establish  an  arbitration  board.  Its  con¬ 
stituents,  whose  names  follow,  are  gentlemen  of  sound  judgment 
and  <rreat  experience  in  the  trade.  Their  services  are  open  to 
any  members  who  care  to  settle  their  differences  amicably  and 
economically,  instead  of  embarking  on  litigation,  with  its 
attendant  cost,  worries,  and  (owing  to  want  of  expert  judgment ) 
frequent  injustice.  The  following  is  the  list  of  arbitrators  . 

Mr  J.  D.  Blanshard,  Bardney,  Lincoln  ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Blaydes, 
Ep  worth,  Doncaster;  Mr.  Wm.  Cutlibertson,  Debbies  Seed 
Farms,  Mark’s  Tey,  Essex  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Davie,  38,  Market  Street, 
Haddington,  N.B.  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Deal  (Messrs.  W  W.  Johnson 
and  Sons,  Limited),  Boston,  Lines.  ;  Mr.  W  m.  Deal,  Brook  lands, 
Kelvedon,  Essex;  Mr..  J.  Gardiner,  Perth  N.B.  ;  Mr.  Zeci. 
Gray,  Everton,  Sandy,  Beds.;  Mr.  R.  W .  Green,  Wisbech, 
Cambs.  •  Mr.  E.  T.  Marsh,  15,  Borough  High  Street,  London, 
S  E  •  Mr.  G.  Massey,  17,  Market  Place,  Spalding,  Lines.  ; 
Mr  Jeff  Road,  Fulford,  York;  Mr.  James  Robertson,  22,  Mary 
Street,  Dublin  ;  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Market  Street  Edinburgh  ; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,  Summer  Hill,  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Ireland. 
—Walter  P.  Wright. 

*  *  * 

D rx dee  Horticultural  Association. — The  members  of  this 
association,  along  with  a  few  friends,  met  at  a  social  meeting 
and  supper  in  Wood’s  Rooms,  Commercial  Street  on  the  even- 
liur  0f  January  20th.  Ex-Bailie  Melville  presided  Messrs.  R, 
Cairns  and  Jas.  Slater  acted  as  croupiers.  After  doing  justice 
to  an  excellent  supper  purveyed  by  Mr.  Wood  the  chairman 
aave  the  toast,  “The  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Waffs,”  which  was  enthusiastically  responded  to. 
"The  Imperial  Forces”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Land. 
Mr  George  Laurie  replied.  Ex-Bailie  McDonald,  in  proposing 
«  Tpe  City  and  Trade  of  Dundee,”  contrasted  his  first  impres-  - 
sions  of  the  city  and  trade  fifty  years  ago  with  the  present 
time,  remarking  that  the  city  magnate  might  grumble,  as  was 
his  usual  wont,  about  dull  trade,  but  could  still  afford  to  di'ie 
about  in  his  carriage  and  enjoyed  his  usual  luxuries.  Mir. 
D.  P.  Scott,  banker,  in  replying,  spoke  pessimistically  of  the 
outlook,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  bad  times  were  in  store 
for  Dundee  with  its  staple  industry.  “  The  Dundee  and  Brouglity 
Ferry  Horticultural  Associations  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  David 
Storrie,  who  referred  to  the  formation,  growth,  and  activity  of 
the  Dundee  Horticultural  Association  since  its  birth  in  188C. 
As  a  convincing  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  even  among 
gardeners,  he  remarked  that  only  five  or  six  of  the  first  council 
were  now  alive,  and  even  these  were  showing  signs  of  hoary- 
headedness.  After  briefly  referring  to  Die  kindness  extended 
to  the  association  by  Mr.  J.  Martin  W  bite,  by  whose  rnunfi- 
cence  its  members  now  possessed  an  excellent  library  of  scientific 
and  practical  works,  Mr.  Storrie  ref  erred  to  the  Droughty  Ferry 
Horticultural  Association  as  an  offshoot  which  was  making 
a  bold  and  determined  effort  to  outgrow  the  parent  plant.  Mr. 
R,  Cairns  and  Mr.  Jas.  Slater,  the  respective  presidents,  re¬ 
plied.  During  intervals  of  songs  and  recitations  rendered  by 


members  and  others,  “  The  Nurserymen,”  “  The  Gardeners,” 
“  The  Amateurs,”  and  kindred  toasts  were  pledged.  Mr.  Grant, 
in  proposing  the  health  of  “  The  Chairman,”  referred  to  the  ex- 
Bailie’s  popularity  as  president  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
his  zeal  and  interest  in  everything  connected  with  gardeners 
and  gardening,  and  his  desire  when  fostering  the  ancient  art 
to  beautify  the  city,  of  which  they  all  hoped  one  day  to  see  him 
Lord  Provost.  This  toast  was  received  with  acclamation  and 
the  singing  of  “For  he’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow.”  The  chairman 
modestly  but  appropriately  replied.  The  singing  of  “  Auld  Lang 
Syne”  brought  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  evening  to  a  close. — 
James  Bethel,  Secretary. 


Accident  to  Mr.  Charles  Maddocks. — At  Harrison’s  Road, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  while  Mr.  Charles  Maddocks  was 
standing  on  a  plank  in  his  vinery  on  the  17th  inst.  he  acci¬ 
dentally  slipped  and  sustained  a  broken  leg.  He  is  fifty-five 

years  of  age,  and  was  removed  to  the  general  hospital.  • 

*  *  * 

Accident  to  Mr.  Arthur  Worley. — The  other  week,  while 
Mr.  Arthur  Worley,  son  of  Mr.  Alfred  Worley,  gardener  to 
Colonel  J.  Hill,  C.B.,  was  helping  his  father  to  fell  a  small  tree 
near  the  Park  Cottage',  Wollaston,  li©  ascended  to  cut  off  a 
branch,  when  the  tree  came  down,  causing  the  operator  to 
dislocate  his  ankle. 

*  *  * 

Another  Costly  Carnation. — A  new  variety  of  Carnation 
with  pure  white  flowers,  except  some  traces  of  carmine  on  the 
petals  (some  say  pure  pink)  has  been  raised  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson/ and  20,000  dollars  was  paid  for  it  on 
the  12th  inst.  by  Mr.  R,  F.  Pierson,  a  New  York  millionaire. 
This  would  amount  to  £4,000,  that  is,  10,000  dollars  less  than 
was  paid  for  the  original  Carnation  Airs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  Dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  are  given  of  the  name  to  be  applied  to  this 
new  comer,  but  one  is  Pierson’s  Pink,  while  another  account 
states  that  the  new  variety  is  known  as  the  Frenzied  Flower. 

*  *  * 

The  Blizzard  at  Mentone. — Various  accounts  have  reached 
this  country  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  recent  blizzard 
in  South  Europe.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Mentone  has 
voted  £400  to  help  the  unfortunate  growers  who  are  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  by  the  blizzard.  It  may  be  said  that,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  flowers  in  that  usually  favoured  and  sunny 
district,  prices,  for  various  flowers  have  been,  doubled  or  trebled 
at  Covent  Garden  market.  The  ordinary  wholesale  price  for 
Violets  is  Is,  per  dozen  bunches,  but  that,  has  been  trebled  ; 
in  like  manner  Narcissi  have  risen  front  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  to  3s. 
Anemones,  usually  9d.  per  dozen  bunches,  have  risen  to  2s.  6d. 
or  3s.  Carnations  have  risen  from  6d.  to  2s.  a  dozen  blooms. 

Roses,  for  Diiei  time  being  have  practically  been  wiped  out. 

*  *  * 

Chrysanthemums  in  America. — According  to  Mr.  George  C. 
Watson,  in  “  The  American  Florist,”  1893  and  1894  were  the 
banner  years  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  America.  In,  other  words, 
that  period  was  considered  the  culminating  one  of  the  greatest 
glory  of  the  autumn  flower.  He  says  that  no  better  exhibits  have 
ever  been  seen  in  America  since  that,  time.  Many  of  the  skilled 
growers  of  those  days  have  either  died  or  left  the  field,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  an  equal  number  have  taken  their  place, 
although  some  still  keep  up  their  reputation  of  former  years. 
At  that  time  big  plants  in  pots  reached  their  greatest  dimen¬ 
sions,  while  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  big  blooms.  Another 
point  he  takes  up  is  the  remarkable  dearth  of  novelties.  Eight 
or  ten  new  varieties  used  to  come  before  the  committees  every 
week  during  that  period,  but  very  few  have  been  brought  up 
this  year.  Judging  from  all  this,  he  thinks  that  the  Chrysan- 
themum  lias  reached  its  greatest  perfection,  and,  at  all  events, 
that  they  have  made  no  advance  on  the  shows  of  ten  years  ago 
either  in  size,  colour,  quality,  or  culture.  He  does  not,  on  this 
account,  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation,  but  thinks 
that  others  as  well  as  himself  can  make  up  their  minds  honestly 
to  enjoy  the  autumn  displays  while  they  may.  He  admits  having 
enjoyed  the  colour,  form,  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
hopes  the  day  may  be  long  in  coming  when  he  cannot  have  the 
same  opportunity. 
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tested  seeds 


IN' 


ANTARCTIC  REGIONS 


CHR.  LORENZ'S  NEW  SEED  GUIDE 

For  1905, 

Ilichly  Illustrated  and  contiining  a 
most  complete  assortment  of 

CHOICE  FLOWER  &  VECETABLE  SEEDS, 

Ac.,  is  now  ready,  and  has  been  posted  to  his  numerous 
English  friends.  If  you  are  not  yet  a  customer  to  the 
firm,  you  should  at  once  drop  me  a  penny  foreign  postcard 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  free  of  any  charge.  All  seeds 
are  supplied  carriage  paid  to  any  locality  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Kindly  give  me  a  trial  order.  I  guarantee  to 
give  you  every  satisfaction. 

CHR.  LORENZ,  F.R.H.S.,  S. 

Established  over  Seventy  Years. 


gardening  on  the  S.S.  “discovery." 

From  the  ‘•Illustrated  London  News.  ' 

It  was  Messrs.  Carters’  privilege  to 
supply  a  quantity  of  their  Tested  Seeds 
to  Captain  Scott,  who  took  them  out  to 
the  Antarctic  regions  in  1901.  By  favour 
of  the  Botanist  accompanying  the  expedi¬ 
tion  some  unused  portions  were  returned 
to  Messrs.  Carter  in  1904.  These  were 
tested,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  had.twice  passed  through  the  tropics, 
and  had  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
70°  below  freezing  point,  they  still  grew 
from  70  to  92%. 

All  Carters  Seeds  are  tested  and 

PROVED  TO  BE  OF  HIGH  VITALITY  BEFORE 
DISTRIBUTION. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 

Crow  everywhere . 

LATEST  AWARDS  : 

FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  LONDON,  1904. 
THE  GOLD  MEDAL,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

237,  238,  and  97, 
yfn  /HIGH  HOLBORN, 

ILOAZCW  LONDON. 

City  Branch  :  53A,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.C- 


> 


V) 

*  VEGETABLE  AND 

FLOWER  ' 

s  jee: 

DS 

All  carefully  selected.  The  finest  procurable. 

BEGONIAS. 

24  Gold  Medals  and  Silver  Cups  awarded,  2  Gold 
Medals  and  1  Silver  Gilt  Cup  during  1901. 

Singles  from  2/6  to  10/-  per  doz.  ;  Doubles,  3/6  to  25/- 
per  doz.  ;  SEED  in  choicest  mixture,  Single,  1/- and  2/6  ; 
Double,  2/6  and  5/-  per  pkt.  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


Address,  "Dept.  No.  3,” 

THOS.  S.  WARE  <Z5E?  FELTHAM 


NORTHERN  STAR. 

ABOUT  200  TONS. 

No  better  Stock  in  Lincolnshire,  or  any  other  Shire, 


MAREHAM-LE-FEN,  BOSTON,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


DOBBIE’S 

SCOTCH-GROWN  ROSES. 

Succeed  everywhere.  Order  now. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals,  7s.  per  dozen  :  25s.  per  50. 
Hybrid  Teas,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  40s.  per  50. 

Tea  Scented,  15s.  per  dozeu  ;  57s.  6d.  per  50. 
Moss  Roses,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  32s.  6d.  per  50. 
Climbing  Roses,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

All  our  Selection.  Carriage  Paid. 
Catalogues  on  application  to — 

DOBBIE  &  CO.,  ROTHESAY,  SCOTLAND. 

ROSES  (30,000)  NOW  READY 

Fop  Autumn  Planting,  in  over  300  Best  Varieties  in 
Cultivation.— List  post  free. 

Price  (our  selection) — 6  for  3s.,  12  for  5s.  6d.,  50  for  21s., 
100  for  35s.  Carriage  paid  and  Packing  free. 
Purchasers’  selection— Large  Selected  Plants,  7s.  6d.  dozen. 
Packing  and  Carriage  paid  ;  list  free. 

12  Grand  Varieties,  7s.,  Carriage  paid. 

A.  K.  Williams,  h.p.  White  La  France,  h.t. 
Baroness  Rothschild,  h.P.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  h.p. 
Mama  Cochet  (tea).  Madame  Berard  (tea). 

Captain  Christy,  H  P.  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  h.t. 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T.  Farl  of  Dufferin,  H.P. 

Ulrich  Brunner.  11. p.  La  France,  h.t. 

Large  selected  Plants— 2  lots,  12s.  6d.;  3  lots,  18s. 
Climbers  with  enormous  Long  shoots. 
Marechal  Niei,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve  d'Or,  Gloire  de 
Dijon  (pink  or  yellow),  Climbing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Devo- 
niensis,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Crimson  Rambler,  etc. 

Is.  6d.  each,  6  for  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  Carriage  forward. 
Mention  this  Paper.  Trade  Supplied..  Terms  Cash  with  order. 

A.  J.  &  C.  ALLEN,  EaplhKmf NORWICH 


Methuen  s  Crimson  Beet,  per  oz.,  Is.  3d. 
Methuen’s  June  Broccoli,  in  Sealed  Packets 
only,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 
Selected  Dalkeith  Brussels  Sprouts, 

per  oz.  Is. 

Methuen's  Edinburgh  Market  Cabbage,  very 
hardy  ;  suitable  for  Summer  or  Spring, 

per  oz.  Is.  3d. 

Selected  Scarlet  Model  Carrot,  peroz.,  lOd 
Methuen's  Selected  Forcing  Cauliflovue  , 

per  packet,  2S.  6d. 
Extra  Select  Curled  Greens,  per  oz..,  9d. 
Selected  Henry  s  Hybrid  Leek,  per  packet,  Is. 
Selected  Musselburgh  Leejt,  peroz.,  Is.  6d. 
Methuen’s  Selected  Cos  Lettuce, 

per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

Selected  Drumhead  Sauoy,  per  oz.,  6d. 
Selected  Golden  Ball  Turnip,  per  oz.,  3d. 
Methuen’s  East  Lothian  Stocks,  in  Scarlet, 
Purple,  White,  Crimson,  and  Snow-white 
Wall-leaved. 

Each,  per  packet,  Is.  and  2S.  6d. 


Catalogues  Free  on  Application. 


THOMAS  METHVEN  &  SONS, 

Seed  Merchants  &  Nurserymen, 

ZEIDI^IBTX 


G.HAYWARD^5 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 
BROCKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY. 

USTS  LONDON.  FREE. 
CHEAP  TENANTS  FIXTURE  GREENHOUSES. 


FROM  £2  15  O. 
Ill  WrA  ■•>4NdfW 


FROM  £2  10  O 


0Z.  GLA 

FOR  OTHER  SIZES &PRICES  WRITE  TOR  ILLUSTRATED  LIST 

TO  G.  M  A.VWARD. 

BROCKLEY  ROAD. BROCKLEY.  S.E. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  DARLINGTON 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.  Also  HEATING  ENGINEERS 

Beautifully  Illustrated  New  Catalogue  (264  pages  on  art  paper)  sent  free  on 
application.  Plans  and  Estimates  prepared  free  of  cost. 

Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and  take  particulars. 

Amongst  many  important  contracts  we  are  carrying  out  at  present  are 

GLASSHOUSES  and  HEATING  APPARATUSES  for:— 


:  ERECTED  eor  his  majesty's  government, 

LAHORE,  PUNJACB. 


Earl  of  Dunraven,  Adare  Manor,  Co.  Limerick. 
Earl  of  Listowel,  Convamore,  Ballyhooly. 

J.  Lionel  Dugdale,  Esq.,  Crathorne,  Yarm. 

G  W.  Goddard.  Esq.,  Solheim,  Grimsby. 

S.  Duncombe  Eden,  Esq.,  Beamish  Park,  Beamish- 
Joseph  Howe,  Esq.,  West  Hartlepool. 

Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne. 


Lady  Turner,  Parkia.  Carnarvon 
M.E.Sanderson.Esq.KettlethorpeHaU. Wakefield. 
Lt -Gen.  Dunham  Massy,  C.B..  Grantstown  Hall, 
Tipperary. 

A.  F.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  Harehope  Hall,  Alnwick. 

A.  S.  Hay,  Esq..  Sacombe  Ware,  Herts. 

Sir  John  Gunn,  Ty-to-Maen.  near  Cardiff. 
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Mr.  William  Graham  in  a  Railway  Accident—  In -the_ ter¬ 
rible  accident  which  happened  to  the  three  trains  on  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  inst,  was  a  Brough  y 
Ferry  gardener.  This  was  William  Graham,  gardener  at 
Edainvain  Place,  Brouglity  Ferry,  Dundee.  He  is  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  suffered  so  much  from  concussion  amL 
shock  that  he  was  taken  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Sheffield,  with 

other  badly-injured  passengers. 

*  * 

Historic  Trees  Destroyed  by  a  Storm. — During  the  severe 
gale  which  swept  across  Scotland  on  December  29th  and  30th 
last  many  fine  old  trees  were  damaged  or  uprooted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  the 
■'ale  seems  to  have  acquired  terrific  force.  At  Alloa  Park,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  two  enormous  Beeches, 
in  a  group  of  three  known  as  “  The  Sisters,  were'  uprooted. 
These  trees  are  believed  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  A  large  Horse’  Chestnut,  stated  by  tradition 
to  have  been  planted  by  Queen  Mary,  was  greatly  damaged. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column,  These 
enquiries  map  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
us  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  arc  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

A  Substitute  for  Box. 

In  a  prominent  part  of  the  garden  here  there  is  much  frame, 
and  the  Box  invariably  gets  more  or  less  damaged  every  year. 
I  would  like  to  try  something  less  brittle,  that  would  not  get 
broken  when  kicked  against.  It  should  not  be  very  high.  \\  hat 
plant  would  vou  suggest?  (A.  T.  B.) 

To  secure  a  hard  and  fast  line  in  the  position  which  you  name, 
we  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  plain  edge  tile  for  the 
outline  of  the  walk.  This  should  be  let  into  the  soil,  so  that 
onlv  2  in.  or  3  in.  is.  above  the  walk.  This  might  be  painted 
stunt  colour  in  the  first  place,  but  your  aim  should  be  to  hide 
it  Various  dwarf  growing  plants  might  he  used  for  this i  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  tile  would  save  them  from  destruction.  These 
plants  might  be  inserted  in  a  line  just  inside  the  edging,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  thev  would  hang  over  and  hide  it.  Some  of  the 
forms  of  Thyme  would  answer  this  purpose,  but  the  creeping 
forms  would  be  the  most  suitable.  Thymus  Serp.yllum  would 
answer  the  purpose,  but  T.  S.  lanuginosus  would  even  be  better 
cn  account  of  its  appearance,  dwarf  habit,  and  the  agreeable 
scent  it  gives  off  during  moist  weather,  especially  when  trod, 
upon.  If  you  want  something  that  would  be  more  conspicuous 
in  tile  way  of  flowers,  you  could  utilise  sonic,  of  the-  varieties  of 
Aubrietia  now  obtainable.  Sea-  Thrift  (Armeria.  maritima)  would 
make  a  beautiful  edging  by  itself,  and  he  very  handsome  when 
in  flower,  but  it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  cover  the  edging, 
as  it  does  not  creep  so  rapidly  as  the  other  plants  mentioned. 
Almost,  any  of  the  mossy  Saxifragas  would  also  answer  the 
purpose  admirably,  and  when  out  of  flower  the  foliage  would 
always  be  good.  They  would  require  more  trimming  than  some 
of  the  other  plants  mentioned,  to  prevent  them  encroaching  too 
much  upon  the  walk,  hut  a  dressing  once  or  twice  a  year  would 
be  sufficient. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Vegetables. 

I  have  read  various  accounts  of  the  use  of  wood  ashes  in 
The  Gardening  World,  and  when  it  consists  largely  of  burnt 
wood  I  imagine  it  would  be  serviceable  to  trees  and  hushes. 
As  the  quantity  is  limited,  which  vegetables  would  be  likely  to 
derive  most  advantage  from  it?  (F.  C.) 

Mood  ashes  would  be  an  advantage  to  almost  any  vegetable 
more  or  less  according  to  their  kind,  but  it  might  with  advantage 
to  yourself  be  utilised  for  Peas.  Tomatos,  Onions,  and  Rotates. 
The  most  important  element  ol  plant  food  in  wood  ashes  would 
be  potash,  which  is  of  immense  advantage  to  those  plants  ;  but 
they  also  contain  various  ether  forms  of  ash  sometimes  termed 
the  mineral  elements  of  plant  food.  In  burning  wood  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  ashes,  it  would  he  well  to  remember  that 
young  wood,  such  as  primings,  always  contains  the  most  potash. 
To  Prevent  Canker. 

Some  of  our  Apple  trees  are  very  liable  to  canker,  and  I  have 


been  informed  that  it  can  be  prevented.  If  so,  how  can  it  be 
done?  (T.  M.  P.) 

This  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  prevented  by  close  observation 
ot  the  circumstances  which  induce  it,  though  your  soil  may 
make  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  be  successful.  The  roots  of 
the  trees  are  probably  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  or  even  in  that  of 
a  wet  nature,  which  causes  the  trees  to  grow  very  late  in  the 
season,  thus  preventing  proper  ripening  of  the  wood.  This 
latter  in  itself  would  render  the  young  shoots  liable  to  injury 
110111  frost,  which  offers  a  means  of  entrance  for  the  fungus  which 
causes  the  disease.  The  same  thing  may  he  brought  about  by 
bad  or  injudicious  pruning,  such  a.s  the  cutting  off  of  large  < 
limbs  and  leaving  the  wounds  undressed.  It  might  also  happen 
|h rough  the  trees  being  pruned  in  hard  frost,  causing  the  wood 
left  to  crack.  A  sharp  knife  should  always  be  used  so  as  to 
make  clean  cuts.  The  secateurs  should  never  be  used  on  fruit 
liees,  because  they  often  have  the  effect  of  bruising  the  wood 
that  is  left.  Hailstorms,  which  sometimes  happen  in  summer 
when  the  wood  is  young  and  soft,  are  liable  to  do  greater  or 
lesser  injury  by  cutting  the  bark  open,  thus  leaving  an  inroad  I 
for  the  fungus.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  you  can  avoid.  At 
the  same  time,  a  remedy  is  good  feeding,  which  often  enables  - 
the  trees  to  outgrow  and  overcome  the  canker.  Another  remedy 
that  has  been  successful  is  to  transplant  the  trees  into  fresh 
soil  or  to  import  good  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  taking  away 
the  old.  In  the  way  of  artificial  manures  you  could  mix  super¬ 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  35  lbs.  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  28  lbs.  ;  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  28  lbs.  This  might  be  applied  to  the  ground 
at  the  rate  of  \  lb.  to  a  square  yard.  This  was  a  prescription 
which  was  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Mulching  the  ground  in  summer  is  also  of  great 
advantage  by  preserving  the  moisture.  Feeding  with  liquid 
manure  in  winter  is  another  excellent  plan  that  is  less  often 
employed  than  it  should  he. 

Plants  for  a  Wild  Garden. 

M  e  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  could  be  turned  into  a  wild 
garden  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  jdace.  At  present 
very  little  grows  upon  it  except  in  the  more  open  spaces.  Beech, 
0>a.k,  and  Limes  are  the  principal  trees,  but  all  are  bare  for 
10 Jt.  to  20  ft.  up.  Would  bulbs  or  other  flowers  thrive  there  ? 
(Mild  Garden.) 

Prom  what  you  say  of  the  trees  it  is  evident  that  a  little  . 
thinning  would  be  very  beneficial,  after  which  we  have  no  doubt 
the  ground  could  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  many  showy  flowers.  We  should  suggest  that  the  worst 
shaped  and  least  ornamental  of  the  trees  should  he  removed, 
ana  some  of  the  more  rampant  branches  of  the  others  pruned 
back  so  as  to  allow  more  light  to  reach,  the  soil  below.  If  not 
even  grass  will  grow  a.t  present,  -it  is  an  indication  that 
too  little  light  falls  upon  the  ground.  If  you  effect  the 
clearance  indicated,  the  ground  wall  no  doubt  become  covered 
with  grass  as  well  as  undesirable  weeds  of  a,  coarse  nature. 
The  latter  can.  however,  be  kept  in  check  by  uprooting  them 
during  .heir  earlier  stages.  Immediately  after  effecting  the 
thinning  of  the  trees  you  could  plant  any  of  the  more  vigorous 
and  easily-grown  Daffodils,  single  or  double.  Other  bulbs 
would  include  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  even 
some  of  the  hardier  Lilies  like  Lilium  pyivnaicum  and  L. 
Martagon.  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Lily  of  the  A7alley,  though  not 
bulbs,  are  romething  akin,  and, world  grow  under  a  little  shade. 
Christmas  Roses  word d  also  succeed  admirably  if  planted  in 
fairly  moist  and  substantial  soil  in  positions  where  they  would 
get  plenty  of  subdued  light  hut  not  be  exposed  to  sunshine 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  or  afternoon.  Doronicunis. 
especially  D.  Pardalianches  and  D.  excel  sum,  would  revel 
under  the  conditions.  Foxgloves  might  be  planted  freely,  and 
likewise  various  British  Ferns,  in  moist,  if  shady,  places. 
Periwinkles,  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses  would  also  do  well. 
You  can  gradually  add  other  things  irom  time  to  time  as  you 
gain  experience1  as  to  the  success  of  the  primary  operations. 
Diseased.  Carnations. 

I  send  you  some  leaves  of  Carnations  which  are  diseased,  to 
sic  if  you  can  fell  me  what  it  is  and  give  me  a.  remedy.  (.1.  I!.) 

The  Carnation  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  named  IT  Imintho- 
sporiuro  echinulatuiu,  which  is  only  too  common.  The  choco¬ 
late  coloured  blotches  on  the  leaves  are  »  sign  that  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  are  mature,  and  have  burst  through  the  tissues 
of  the  leaves.  The  difficulty  with  it  is  that  it  lives  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  leaf,  and  any  fungicide  that  would  kill  the  disease 
outright  would  also  destroy  the  plants.  The  disease  'is  infec- 
tiousr however,  and  spreads  from  plant  to -plant  by  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  spores  from  the  blotches.  Your  .best  plan  would  he 
to  null  off  and  burn  all  the  affected  leaves,  and  syringe  the 
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/  hardily-grown  > 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES & PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &C. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
•QUALITY,’  ‘VARIETY,’  &  ‘EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

<  Nurseries  BOO  Acres.  y 


Chester 


THE  “ LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER. 


READEES  of  Advertisements  in  these 

pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by  always 
Mentioning  The  Gardening  World. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FERTILIZER. 

PERFECTION  OF 
PLANT  FOOD. 

20-cwt.  Gar.  Pai  l. 


“  LE  FRUITIER  ’ 


IT  IS  A  FACT  MORE  PRIZES  WON  BY  USING 
“LE  FRUITIER"  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  MANURE. 


W.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  WOOD  CREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE  HEATINC 
FOR  SMALL  CREENHOUSES. 

No.  1,  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ..  £2  12  0 
No.  2,  „  100  „  „  ..  3  15  0 

No.  3,  „  200  „  „  ..500 

Also  Larger  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  m  S  0 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimonials  Free. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office :  122,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 


BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 

m 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING. 


Orchids— Orchids. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUCH  LOW  &  CO. 


BUSH  HILL  PARK 
MIDDLESEX. 


ELDORADO,  2/6 

for  1  oz.,  5/-  for  3  nz..  7/6  for  5  oz.,  10/6  for  8  oz 
2  I /-  per  lb.,  63/-  for  3*  lbs,  120/-  for  7  lbs.  As  I 
hold  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  ELDORADO  I  am 
determined  not  to  be  undersold  by  any  reliable 
firm,  and  have,  therefore,  reduced  my  prices  as 
abov°.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  variety 
I  will  give  a  prize  of 

£10  FOR  ONE  TUBER. 

You  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  this,  as  well  as  a 
certain  anil  sound  investment  if  you  purchase  seed 
from  me.  1  bought  my  stock  from  Massey,  with  a 
guarantee  that  it  was  direct  from  Findlay.  As  an 
inferior  potato  is  being  sold  under  the  name  of 
“Eldorado,”  all  buyers  shoul  I  obtain  full  proof  that 
the  stock  they  are  buying  is  boiui  fule.  With  regard 
to  its  being  a  sound  investment,  it  needs  very  little 
calculation  to  prove  this.  If  true  stock  is  obtained 
from  one  pound  of  seed,  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expert  knowledge,  1.1  to  2  ewt.  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown,  and  as  3/6  per  lb.  is  considered  to  be  the 
price  it  will  fetch  next  season,  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  that  “  Eldorado  ”  is  a  good  investment.  Even 
supposing  it  does  not  realise  this  price,  but  is  sold 
at  6d.  or  1/-  per  lb.  (not  tha-  it  will  be),  where  can 
you  secure  a  better  return  for  your  money?  The 
variety  lias  proved  an  enormous  cropper,  absolutely 
disease-resisting,  handsome  tubers,  and  cooks 
splendidly. 

Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  containing  full  particulars 
of  above  and  other  prizes,  as  well  as  a  complete  list 
i  f  new  and  up-to-date  varieties,  free  on  application. 

M«  <J  ciONES, 

RYECR0FT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


Crompton  and  Fawkes,  Chelmsford. 


Best  work. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  HOT  -WATER  ENGINEERS. 

designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Bansres,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing-houses,  Greenhouses,  an  c  ex  el^  *  istr  ated  C  ataloo-ue  post-free 

Lowest  Prices.  Every  modern  appliance.  Surveys  made  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Estimates  free.  Large  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  tiee 

on  application.  CROMPTON  &  FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 


CROSS’S  SPECIALITIES 

Z  GARDEN. 

CROSS’S  VAPORIZER 

(Nicotine  Fumigating  Compound), 

LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

For  Potting  Soil. 

CLUBICIDE. 

A  new  insecticide  and  soil  purifier  ;  destroys  all 
ground  vermin. 

16/.  per  pint 

Equal  to  40,000  cubic  feet. 

LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE, 

CROSS’S  MILDEW  AND  .  .  . 

CROSS’S  DARDEN  FERTILIZER. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers. 

.  .  .  INSECT  DESTROYER. 

CROSS’S  ORGANIC  GUANO. 

BALLIKINRAIN  ANT  DESTROYER. 

NEGROS  VAPORISING  POWDERS. 

The  above  Specialities  are  of  unequalled  quality,  and  best  value  in  the  Market.  To  ^e  had  of  all  Nursciymen  a"'*  Seedsmen  oi 

direct  from— 

ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  GLASGOW,  AND  79,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 
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plants  at  frequent  intervals  with  Gisliurst's  cbnrpoiuul,  laying 
the  plants  on  their  sides  so  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  run¬ 
ning  into  the  pots.  This  should  be  done  outside  or  in  a  shed 
rather  than  in  the  house,  as  your  object  should  be  to  keep 
the. atmosphere  and  all  parts  of  the  house  in  which  Carnations 
are  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  Sulpliide  of  potassium  is  also 
a  good  fungicide,  and  might  be  used  at  the  rate  of  5  oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  Syringe  the  plants  with  it  as  in  the  other 
case,  as  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fungus  as  to  destroy 
it.  As  you  cannot  get  at  the  fungus  inside  the  plant,  it  follows 
that  only  the  spores  on  the  surface  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  it, 
but  their  destruction  will  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
By  carrying  out  this  plan  for  some  time  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  get  rid  of  the  fungus  as  other  people  have 
done.  A  damp  atmosphere  favours  the  growth  and  spread  of 
the  fungus,  so  that  you  should  keep  the  house  dry  and  airy, 
giving  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions, 

Witloef  Chicory. 

Last  summer  we  sowed  Witloef  Chicory,  which  made  good 
growth.  We  want  to  force  some,  but  have  no  Mushroom  house. 
What  other  plan  would  be  best  to  obtain  an  early  supply? 
(Qro.) 

The  roots  are  very  easily  forced,  so  that  you  could  dig  up 
a  quantity  of  them,  shortening  them  to  convenient  lengths,  and 
putting  them  in  boxes  of  any  light  soil.  These  boxes  can  be 
stood  in  any  warm  house,  and  another  box  placed  over  the  top 
of  each,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  dark,  to  blanch  the  leaves. 
If  you  require  any  large  quantity  it  would  be  advisable,  per¬ 
haps,  to  make  a  sort  of  frame’ in  one  of  the  houses,  iii  which 
the  boxes  could  be  stood,  and  a  dark  cover  of  some  sort  placed 
"  over  the  top.  In  a  small  way  the  roots  could  be  potted  up  three 
in  a  pot,  stood  in  a  warm  house,  and  other  pots  inverted  over 
them  to  keep  off  the  light.  Some  might  even  resort  to  placing 
the  pots  or  boxes  under  the  benches  near  the  hot-water  pipes. 
This  would  answer  in  a  way,  but  the  crowns  would  start  un¬ 
equally,  those  nearest  the  hot-water  pipes  coming  first.  The 
roots  would  push  more  equally,  however,  under  the  conditions 
above  named.  A  temperature  of  50  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  roots  to  grow,  though  a  higher  temperature  might 
be  given  if  necessary  to  bring  them  on  quickly.  The  leaves 
will  be  all  the  better,  however,  and  contain  more  substance  if 
brought  along  slowly. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(David  Smith.)  The  Mosquito  Plant,  Mosc-hosma  riparium. — 
(W.  D.)  1,  Sparmannia  africana ;  2,  Begonia  knowsleyana  ; 
3,  Cyperus  alteniifolius ;  4,  Curculigo  recurvata ;  5,  Arabia 
elegantissima. — (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  var.  ;  3,  Cypripedium  villo- 
sum  Boxal-lii  ;  4,  a  hybrid,  not  recognised  ;  5,  Ceropegia 
Woodii  ;  6,  Pavetta  borbonica, — (S.  H.)  1.  Garrya  elliptica  ; 

2.  Chimonantlms  fragrans  grand ifloius ;  3,  Viburnum  Tinus. — 
(C.  W.)  1,  Selaginella  Braunii ;  2,  Selaginella  uncinata  ;  3, 
Selaginella  kraussiana  variegata  ;  4,  Sibthorpia  europaea  ;  5, 
Selaginella  Martensii  variegata.; — (T.  R.)  1,  Beriberis  steno- 
phylla  ;  2.  Prumnopitys  Megans  ;  3,  Thuya  doTobrata1  (often'' 
named  Thuyopsis  dolohrata  in  gardens) ;  ,4,  Olearia  Haastii  ; 
5.  Berberis  Aquifolium  ;  6,  Cotoneaster  microphyll a. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall, -Essex. — Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Limited,  19,  Hope  Street)  Glasgow. 
—Garden  Seed  Catalogue.  . 

Yilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 
— General  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

John  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester.  -  -Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  High-class  Seeds. 

M.  H.  Sinclair,  P.R.H.S.,  156a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — 
Selected  Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  G.  S. — D.  D.  W. — John  Craigie. — II.  ,J.  Chapman. — 

.1  W.  J.— John  Plummer.— B.  W. .  J.— John  R.  Jackson  — 
V  .  C.  Harris— W.  F.— D.  W.— E.  F.'— ,S.  H.— T.  W  —A  M  D 
— E.  A.  S.—  B.  D.—  A.  J.— A.  F. — W.  H  — S  4 


Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

— o — - 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

February. 

14th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March. 

14tli — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

22nd-l-Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Loudon. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

29tli — Liverpool  Horticultural  .  Association  Spring  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 

30tli — Second  Colonial  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  (three  days). 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  <6100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  ah 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1 .  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . . . . . . . . 

.Add/  CSS  ...... ....  .......  r,  ...  ■  .  M  .  .  .  .  .  a  .-> 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  wh#m  all  communications  should  be  made 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d. ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices.  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  Oitv  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  eor  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
\\  op.ld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEilBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


editorial  notes 


’assion  Flower  for  the  Nerves. 

Our  contemporary  “  Health  ”  says  that 
nost  sleep-producing  drugs  leave  after- 
ffects  which  are  bad,  and  lead  the  victim  to 


acquire  a  habit  for  them.  It  says,  however, 
that  a  recent  discovery  points  to  a  Passion 
Flower,  which  is  quite  common  in  the  United 
States,  as  capable  of  giving  the  patient  sleep 
without  after  bad  effects  like  other  drugs. 
The  root  is  dried,  ground  to  powder,  and 
soaked  in  alcohol  and  water  to  extract  the 
valuable  medicinal  ingredient,  which  is  a 
resin.  This,  however,  must  be  taken  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  otherwise  it  will 
be  worthless.  A  moderate  quantity  will  kill 
a  horse  at  flowering  time,  though  at  any 
other  season  an  unlimited  quantity  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity.  The  medicine  can 
only  be  compounded  by  a  skilful  apothecary, 
and  should  be  taken  only  on  a  physician's 
prescription  as  a  nerve  soother  and  sleep 
producer.  Tlie  name  of  this  remarkable 
plant  is  Passiflora  incarnata,  which  has 
ymllow  fruits  about,  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg. 
Two  species  are  recorded  under  this  name, 
but  the  first  one  named  by  Linnaeus,  is  a 
native  of  Tropical  America,  and  the  Southern 
United  States.  The  other  one  is  more  cor¬ 
rectly  named  P.  edulis,  and  comes  from 
Brazil. 


Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  report  of  this  society  for  1904 
is  now  on  our  table,  and  shows  that  it  is  still 
keeping  up  its  former  reputation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  summer  and  autumn  shows,  it 
also  conducts  a  Carnation  show,  originally 
started  by  the  Southern  Counties  Carnation 
Society.  The  statement  of  accounts  for  last 
year  shows  that  the  society  spent  more  upon 
the  summer  show  than  it  received  in  return. 
In  the  case  of  the  Carnation  show,  however, 
the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditure  by 
some  pounds.  The  autumn  show  was  rather 
an  expensive  one  by  comparison  with  the 
receipts.  The  society,  nevertheless,  has  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £1G  14s.  lid.,  with  no 
liabilities.  Prizes  are  offered  in  fifty-three 
classes  for  this  year’s  summer  show,  to  he 
held  on  June  28th  and  29th.  The  schedule 
embraces  classes  for  groups  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants,  and  classes  for  smaller 
numbers  of  different  tilings.  The  feature 
of  the  cut  flowers  will  he  Roses.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  have  a  number  of  classes  allo¬ 
cated  to  them.  The  Carnation  show  will  be 
held  on  July'  18th,  and  a  large  number  of 
prizes  is  offered  in  thirty-six  classes  for  the 
florist’s  flowers,  in  its  various  sections,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  usual  exhibition  style,  while  other 
classes  provide  for  decorative  arrangements 
of  Carnations.  The  Chrysanthemum  show 
will  be  held  on  October  3 1st  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Numerous  prizes  are  here  again 
offered  in  fifty-seven  classes. 


Two  New  Varieties  of  Arabis. 

Illustrations  of  two  new  varieties  of 
Arabis  alhida  are  driven  in  tlie  “  Revue  de 


PHorticulture  Beige  ”  for  January.  The 
first  one  is  a  variegated  variety  of  Arabis 
alhida  flore  pleno,  although  our  contemporary 
prefers  to  use  the  name  A.  alpina,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  species.  The  full  length  of  the 
name,  as  here  given,  is  Arabis  alpina  flore 
pleno  foliis  variegatis.  This  is  certainly 
sufficiently  lengthy,  hut  the  plant  appears  to 
he  an  acquisition  all  the  same.  Tlie  colour 
of  the  variegation  is  not  here  stated,  hut 
we  presume  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  single  form  of  A.  alhida  so  plentiful 
in  this  country,  and  describable  as  a  creamy- 
wliite  band  round  the  edge  of  each  leaf. 
The  flowers  are  double,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  green-leaved  form  now  so  widely  spread 
in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  abundance  in  spring,  but  in  a  moist,  warm 
autumn,  especially  after  a  dry  summer,  the 
plant  blooms  a  second  time.  The  variega¬ 
tion  is  here  stated  to  remain  good  through¬ 
out  the  year,  thus  making  the  plant  a  very 
useful  one.  Tlie  other  new  variety7  is  named 
A. a.  grandiflora  superba,  and  differs  from 
the  ordinary  form  in  having  much  larger 
white  flowers  resembling  those  of  a  Verbena. 
The  stalks  of  these  flowers  are  5  in.  to  6  in. 
in  length,  and  are  very  effective  when  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  mass  above  tlie  green  foliage. 
Both  varieties  are  being  put  into  commerce 
by  the  Arm  of  W.  Pfitzer,  of  Stuttgart,  who 
recommends  them  for  the  spring  decoration 
of  gardens. 


The  Ceriman  (Tornelia  fragrans), 

From  Porto  Rico,  a  correspondent  of  tlie 
“  American  Botanist  ”  writes  concerning  the 
prospects  and  tlie  features  of  the  above 
plant.  He  say's  he  fell  in  love  with  it  at 
first  sight,  in  the  dank  jungles  of  Southern 
Mexico,  where  the  plant  embraces  sturdy  old 
trees  merely  for  support,  and  never  stoops 
to  parasitism.  The  only  fault  of  the 
fruit,  he  says,  is  that  it  is  too  rich,  too  aro¬ 
matic,  and  too  fragrant,  combining  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  Banana  with  the  perfume  of  the 
Pineajiple.  It  has  a  delightful  way  of  dis¬ 
closing  its  whereabouts  when  one  is  riding 
through  the  forest  at  night,  as  the  strong 
scent  of  the  fruits  can  be  detected  fifty  yards 
away.  Under  cultivation  the  plant  is  be¬ 
having  splendidly  in  Trinidad,  and  the  writer 
thinks  that,  if  they  have  their  way,  Porto 
Rico  will  be  able  to  send  fruits  to  New  York 
within  two  or  three  years.  That  is  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  a  crop  of  fruit,  but  no  doubt 
when  once  the  plants  have  attained  the  fruit¬ 
ing  state  they  will  continue  to  hear  re¬ 
munerative  crops  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
years,  provided  the  market  is  equal  to  the 
supply'. 

— o — 

The  Lenten  Roses 

The  various  species  of  Helleborus,  other 
than  H.  niger,  are  struggling  bravely  to  keep 
their  time  of  flowering,  and  will  keep  up  a 
long  succession  between  now  and  March. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Phaius. — The  plants  of  the  Madagascar  species,  P.  simulants, 
better  known  in  gardens  as  P.  tuberculosus,  have  now  their 
flower-scapes  in  a  forward  state  ;  every  care  will  be  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  expand  their  flowers  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Fluctuation  of  temperature  combined  with  too*  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  or  excessive  root  moisture  is  most  fatal  at 
the  time  the  flower-buds  are  developing.  To  expand  the  flowers 
successfully,  the  plants  require  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in 
the  house  where  the  temperature  is  least  subjected  to  outside 
conditions,  and  where  they  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  all 
available  light.  P.  simulans  was  considered  a  species  which 
could  only  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a  hot,  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  to  this  system 
of  treatment  we  can  attribute  the  gradual  decline  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  plants  and  their  ultimate  destruction. 

There  is  generally  an  alternative  method  in  cultivation 
which  is  not  always  attempted,  but  sometimes  leads  to  success. 
Several  plants  here  had  been  subjected  to  the  orthodox  system 
of  cultivation  for  many  years,  not  proving  altogether  success¬ 
ful.  A  few  of  the  plants  were  removed  from  their  hot  quarters 
and  given  a  position  in  an  intermediate  house  among  the 
Cypripediums.  The  result  has  been  remarkable,  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  plants  have  been  used  for  hybridisa¬ 
tion  purposes  and  carried  seedpods,  they  have  gained  strength, 
some  of  them  at  the  present  time  having  stronger  growth  than 
the  normally  imported  ones,  and  the  flower-scapes  are  far  more 
satisfactory  than  we  have  ever  had  them  before.  1  do  not 
attribute  anything  to  potting  compost,  as  only  peat,  sphag¬ 
num,  and  a  few  chopped  leaves  are  included,  thus  leaving 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  usual  compost  that  has  been  given. 
It  is  simply  the  lower  and  more  even  temperature  that  has 
proved  satisfactory.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  my 
readers  to  try  the  system  with  a  few  of  the  plants  under  the 
cooler  treatment,  placing  them  well  down  among  the  plants  on 
the  stages,  and  not  suspending  them  near  the  roof  glass. 

The  hybrids  that  have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  P. 
simulans  form  a  most  interesting  and  desirable  section  of 
spring-flowering  plants.  Where  they  do  satisfactorily  they 
quickly  make  large  specimens,  and  are  most  useful  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  house  decorative  purposes.  "W  e  have  had  plants  in  the 
drawing-room  here  for  as  much  as  six  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and 
the  plants  have  suffered  no-  ill  effects.  It  has  been  rather  bene¬ 
ficial  than  injurious,  for  the  plants  thus  used  seemed  to  be 
benefited  by  the  rest  thus  afforded.  We  have  so  many  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  hybrid  Phaius,  because,  like  the  deciduous 
Calanthes,  they  are  subjected  to  disfigurement  by  the  same 
black  spot  on  the  foliage  and  flower-scapes.  I  am  convinced 
thev  are  both  brought  about  by  the  same  cause  too  high  tem¬ 
peratures  and  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Let  those 
who  have  failed  attempt  their  culture  in  the  Cattleya  house,  or 
if  this  proves  too  overcharged  with  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
drier  conditions  afforded  in  the  Mexican  house.  A  winter  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  is  ample.  P.  Cooksonii, 
P.  Norman,  in  its  remarkable  and  varied  characteristics,  P. 
Harold  and  P.  Clive,  will  thrive  successfully  under  this,  or  even 
a  few  degrees  lower  than  the  above-mentioned  temperatures. 

These  are  now  advancing  their  flower-scapes  and  may  need 
careful  observation  to  protect  them  from  insect  pests.  Tlirips 
and  red  spider  are  very  troublesome  on  the  foliage  with  exces¬ 
sive-fire-heat  in  request-  Cockroaches  attack  the  flower-buds 
in  a  young  state.  Poison,  laid  about  the  stages  and  their 
haunts,  and  hollowed-out  Potatos,  searched  nightly,  prove 
effective  remedies.  There  are  many  who  advise  the  use  of 
liquid  manure,  but  I  find  if  the  plants  are  properly  provided 
for.  there  is  no  need  of  feeding  of  any  description  for  Orchids. 
There  has  been  no  manure  or  feeding  of  any  description  gir  en 


our  plants  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  collection,  excepting 
the  Calanthes.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  feeding  Orchids, 
and  have  no  reason  to  advocate  a  formula  of  any  description. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Flower  Carden. 

Sweet  Peas.  —  There  are  few  annuals  which  for  beauty  and 
general  utility  can  vie  with  the  garden  forms  of  Lathyrus 
odoratus.  In  practically  all  gardens  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  in 
some  way  or  other,  either  for  cutting  or  for  ornamental  effect. 
The  conventional  method  is  like  that  adopted  for  culinary 
Peas,  viz.,  long  straight  lines,  usually  of  mixed  colours  or  of 
distinct  colours  adjoining  each  other ;  the  latter  method  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  former,  but  best  of  all  I  consider  is  the  plan  of 
growing  in  separate  groups  of  distinct  colours.  In  this  way, 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  made  to  form  a  striking  feature  of  the 
mixed  border,  as  with  the  wide  range  of  colours,  passing 
through  red,  white,  blue,  and  pink,  some  very  charming  effects 
can  be  produced.  An  excellent  arrangement  is  to  have  alter¬ 
nate  groups  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias ;  the  former  will  give  a 
sweet  and  pleasing  display  in  the  earlier  part  of  summer,  while 
when  the  Peas  are  over  the  Dahlias  will  be  effective  through 
late  summer  and  far  into  autumn. 

The  season  of  the  Sweet  Pea  will  be  much  extended  by 
making  successional  sowings.  The  first  batch  may  be  sown  in 
5-in.  pots  early  in  February,  and  should  be  grown  from  the 
first  in  a  cold  frame  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  When  ger¬ 
mination  has  taken  place  the  seedlings  should  be  accorded  all 
the  light  and  air  possible,  and  if  kept  near  the  glass,  growth 
will  be  slow  but  sturdy  and  by  the  beginning  of  April  they  may 
lie  planted  out.  The  usual  method  is  to  plant  in  circular  form, 
as  this  allows  of  staking  being  done-  more  conveniently,  but  the 
exact  form  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  may  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  clumps.  Usually  one  sowing  in  pots  will  be  sufficient,  the 
successional  batches  being  sown  in  their  flowering  quarters.  As 
varieties  are  so  numerous  and  individual  tastes  differ  so 
greatly,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  say  which  are  the  best 
varieties,  but  the  following  are  all  good: — Whites:  Blanche 
Burpee,  Emily  Henderson.  Beds :  Salopian  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  Pinks :  Lovely,  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Salmon  : 
Miss  Willmott.  Bose:  Lord  Kenyon.  Blue:  Captain  of  the 
Blues  and  Navy  Blue.  The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely, 
but  reference  to  any  good  catalogue  will  reveal  a  wealth  of 
varieties  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  pick  the  best. 

General  Work.  A  few  roots  of  Dahlias  may  now  be  placed 
in  heat  to  afford  cuttings  in  several  weeks’  time  ;  strong  bottom 
heat  is  not  essential,  but  a  position  exposed  to  full  light 
should  be  chosen,  thus  ensuring  cuttings  of  firm  texture  that 
will  not  “  flag  ”  when  removed  from  the  old  tuber. 

The  tops  of  stock  plants  of  Iresines  and  Lobelia  Erinus  may 
be  removed  and  inserted  as  cuttings,  while  seeds  may  be  sown 
of  Albizzia  lophantha  and  Eucalyptus  G-lobulus.  B.  W.  J. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Replanting  Heucheras. — At  the  time  of  writing,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  is  frozen  too  hard  to  allow  any  operations  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  flower  borders,  but  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  a  suitable  condition  the  dividing  and  replanting  of  the 
various  subjects  can  be  resumed  if  not  yet  completed.  W  lien 
it  can  be  induced  to  flower  freely,  Heuchera  sanguinea  is  a. 
favourite  with  everyone,  but  unfortunately  it  often  proves  very 
shy  in  this  respect.  I  know  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  proper  method  of  culture,  but  we  have  always 
found  thh  best  results  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  clumps  at 
least  every  two  years.  W  here  one  intends  planting,  the 
ground  should  be  well  dug,  and  a  good  quantity  of  well-decayed 
leaf-sbil  and  coarse  road  sand  added,  the  latter  being  a  veiy 
important  ingredient.  The  position  must  always  be  considered, 
and  one  in  total  shade,  under  a  north  wall,  for  instance,  is  in 
my  opinion  the  most  suitable.  The  plants  should  be  at  least 
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1  ft.  apart,  and  the  soil  very  firmly  pressed  round  the  roots, 
and  when  completed  give  a  good  dressing  of  road-sand. 

The  varieties  of  H.  sapguiuear — namely,  Walker’s  Variety 
and  splendens — are  superior  when  well  grown,  but  the  best 
form  I  have  seen  is  one  named  Shirley,  raised  by  Mr.  Ladhams, 
of  Southampton.  This  has  large  flowers,  deep  crimson  in 
colour,  stems  between  2‘  ft,  and  3  ft,  high,  and  very  branch- 
in,r.  This  is  a  tine  border  plant,  and  the  individual,  spikes  are 
so°strong  that  they  need  supporting.  Cnlike  the  parent,  this 
will  succeed  in  a  sunny  or  shady  place.  There  are  several 
other  forms  of  H.  sanguinea,  and  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  "■rowing  and  flowering  them  freely,  but  a  partially  shaded 
position  is  the  most  suitable.  Edge  Hall  Hybrid,  rosea,  Zabe- 
liana  and  alba  are  all  worthy  of  inclusion.  Heuchera  micrantha 
is  one  of  the  best  for  general  planting,  as  it  never  fails  to  make 
m  pleasing  display  in  the  border,  and  the  light  flower-stems  are 
valuable  for  cutting.  During  recent  years  several  tine  vai  ie- 
ti'es  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  this  with  sanguinea  and 
others,  and  these  all  succeed  well  in  good  garden  soil,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  dividing  the  plants  that  this 
needs  carefully  doing,  a  sharp  knife  being  the  most  suitable  in¬ 
strument,  so  as  to  ensure  a  clean  cut  and  no  injury  to  the  roots. 

Pentstemon  Seed.. — Where  it  is  intended  to  produce  plants 
by  this  method  for  flowering  during  the  coming  summer  and 
autumn,  the  sooner  the  seed  is  sown  the  better.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  procure  the  seed  which  has  been  saved  from  a  first- 
class  strain,  as  no  more  trouble  is  necessary  to  grow  the  best 
than  inferior  stocks,  and  the  results  will  be  much  more  satis- 
factorv.  Well-drained  pots  or  shallow  boxes  should  be  used 
and  nearly  tilled  with  a  light,  compost.  Sow  the  seed  thinly, 
and  cover  lightly  with  a  little  of  the  finest  soil.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  between  50  deg.  and  60  deg.  will  lie  suitable  in  which  to 
place  them  until  the  young  plants  are  well  above  the  soil. 

Delphiniums.  —  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  thawed  sufficiently 
small  pieces  can  be'  detached  from  the  old  roots  of  these  and 
potted  up  if  one  wishes  to  increase  any  particular  variety. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  young  shoots  which 
are  now  swelling,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  well 
rooted.  Seed  of  these  can  also  be  sown  now  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  advised  for  Pentstemons. 

Carter’s  Empress  Petunia. — Though  only  annuals,  we  find 
these  very  useful  for  making  a  bright  display  on  the  front  of 
the  border,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  a  better  strain 
than  the  above.  The  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  without 
beihg  coarse,  and  embrace  a  very  wide  range  of  colour,  the 
pencilling  of  some  being  very  beautiful.  Now  that  the  seed 
orders  are  being  despatched,  one  would  do  well  to  include  a 
packet  of  this  fine  strain.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees. — The  beneficial  result  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  amongst  fruit-growei 
and  although  we  had  a  bountiful  crop  last,  year,  the  ciy  comes 
from  nearly  every  quarter,  how  bad  the  Apples  are  keeping  . 
and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  cause,  as  it  w  as 
noted  at  harvesting-time'  the'  quantity  of  fruits  more  or  less 
damaged  by  some  insect  pest  or  other  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
former  years.  Not  only  does  this  winter-wash  tend  to  molest 
and  in  a  greater  degree  hill  those  hibernating  pests  ;  it  also 
cleanses  the  trees  of  moss  and  lichens,  which  form  such,  a 
shelter  to  the  woolly  aphis,  Codlin  maggot,  and  otliei  in¬ 
jurious  insects  so  prevalent  in  orchards  and  gardens  alike. 
February  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  month  for  spraying,  as  it 
is  more  likely  to  catch  the  eggs  as  well  as  mites  than  if  done 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  buds  are  not  usually  advanced 
enough  to  take  any  harm  from  the  burning  wash  this  caustic 
alkali  is.  A  dry,  calm  day  is  necessary;  or  much  of  the  in¬ 
secticide  would  be  lost,  and  for  small  trees  an  ordinary  garden 
syringe  with  a  fine,  sprayer  attached  would  do  the  work  :  but 
with  orchard  and  other  tall  trees  a  spray  pump  is  a  necessity. 
There  are  many  suitable  now  in  the  market  varying  in  price 
from  2  guineas  up  to  10  guineas,  but  the  pneumatic  spray 


pump,  or  Slones  patent,  is  a  serviceable  machine  boldine  16 
gallons,  and  many  of  our  liort ie nil  lira  1  small  ii  -ni'  ii  nov  upp.'. 
the  wash  in  convenient  tins  for  making  large  oi  -mall  quam. 
ties,  making  it  unnecessary  to  give  details  of  it>  preparation. 
It  may  be  added  that  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  bush  fruit 
withstand  stronger  doses  than  tliat  advocated  for  Peaches,  .V  <• 
tarines,  Cherries,  and  Apricots.  This  wash  being  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  nature,  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  its  use. 

Bush  Fruits. — Even  in  districts  where  the  birds  play  such 
havoc  with  the  buds,  the  pruning  ought  not  to  be  much  longer 
delayed,  as  growth  will  soon  be  noticeable  should  the  weather 
cont  inue  mild  as  now.  Full  details  were  given  in  the  issue  for 
December  24th,  1904,  as  to  the  pruning,  spraying,  top-dressing 
of  the  quarters,  etc.,  copies  of  which  can  be  had  of  I  he  puli- 
lishers  for  five  halfpence,  so  need  not  be  given  here. 

Notes  on  Grafting.. — It  is  much  too  early  to  attempt  thi> 
work,  but  where  it  is  intended  to  replace  worthless  varieties 
with  better,  it.  costs  no  more,  neither  does  it  entail  any 
more  labour,  to  grow  fruit  of  the  best  than  it  does  inferior 
varieties,  and  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  improving  our  orchards  throughout  the  country  by  what 
one  sees  for  himself  and  reads  in  the  Press.  These  remarks 
must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  old,  worn-out,  cankered  trees 
can  be  turned  to  better  account  by  regrafting ;  such  would 
only  end  in  failure,  but  clean,  healthy  trees,  no  matter  if  they 
have  weathered  a  couple  score  years,  and  are  yielding  inferior 
fruit,  can  be  made  remunerative  within  half  a  dozen  years  after 
beino-  regrafted  with  sorts  which  we  know  to  be  of  the  best  in 
their  respective  classes — dessert  and  cooking.  One  has  to  be 
careful  in  recommending  varieties,  but  no  one  need  hesitate  to 
increase  that  best  of  all  Apples,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  as  well 
as  Adam’s  Pearmain,  Stunner  and  Ribston  Pippins,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  Al- 
friston,  all  keeping  well  into  the  spring.  Trees  intended  to  lie 
operated  on  should,  if  not  already  done,  be  headed  down  to 
wifhin  a  few  inches  of  where  it  is  most  convenient  to  insert  the 
grafts,  although  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  should  be 
cut  pretty  hard  back,  and  thus  avoid  too  great  a  length  of  bare 
branches. 

American  Blight. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  tackle  this  pest, 
and  very  few  plantations  appear  clear  of  it  in  spite  of  an  annual 
cleaning.  The  enemy  gets  in  under  the  bark  and  every  crevice 
it  can  find  ;  therefore  a  thorough  search  should  be  made  for  it, 
and  every  patch  of  the  white  substance  well  moistened  with 
methylated  spirits,  kerosene  emulsion  or  Gishurst  compound. 
Clear  away  any  grass  or  weeds  at  the  base  of  standard  trees, 
as  it.  is  often  here  it.  will  be  found  lurking,  and  give  the  sur¬ 
roundings  a  thorough  wash  with  the  syringe.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  "go  over  the  affected  trees  two  or  three  times  before 
the  sap  begins  to  ascend,  as  it  can  better  be  attended  to  while 
the  trees  are  devoid  of  foliage  ;  a  painter's  tool  is  useful  to 
paint  the  affected  part.s  with,  working  it  well  in  every  crevice. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


“  Flora  and  Sylva.” 

Last  year’s  volume  of  this  monthly  publication  is  now  bound 
in  a  handsome  form  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  The  back 
and  the  corners  consist  of  smooth  white  leather,  while  the  rest 
of  the  boards  are  covered  with  white  cloth,  making  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  for  the  drawing-room  table.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Samuel  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of 
Rochester.  As  we  have  previously  indicated  in  the  case  of 
several  of  the  monthly  numbers,  a  great  variety  of  information 
is  given  on  the  special  subjects  which  give  the  monthlv  its  title 
of"’ Flora  and  Sylva.”  Every  number  contains  articles  both 
on  flowers  and  trees  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country.  Amongst  the  beautifully  executed  coloured 
plates  we  should  mention  Rehmannia  angulata.  Magnolia 
Campbelli,  Laeliocattleya  Empress  of  Russia.  L.c.  Rex.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  yuannanense,  Laelia  praestans  Oakwood  variety . 
Cymbidium  rhodochilum,  Pyrus  niedzwetzkyana,  Gloriosa 
rothschildiana,  and  many  others. 
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Botanical  Collecting. 

Dr.  Augustine  Henry,  F.L.S.,  gave  a  discourse  on  “  Botanical 
Collecting  ”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  19th 
ult.  The  actual  methods  were  briefly  alluded  to,  stress  being 
laid  on  truthful  labelling-  of  the  specimens  at  the  moment  of 
collection,  instead  of  months  afterwards,  when  identical 
numbers  were  often  given  to  plants  of  different  provenance. 
With  the  aid  of  nearly  fifty  lantern-slides,  he  showed  his 
travels  in  China,  demonstrating  that  the  popular  idea  of  that 
country  as  one  vast  rice-field  was  fallacious,  as  it  mainly  con¬ 
sisted  of  vast  mountain  ranges  cut  up  by  deep  valleys.. 

In  some  of  the  slides  the  home  of  the1  wild  forms  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  Primula  sinensis,  etc.,  were  shown ;  and  the 
lecturer  alluded  to  the  early  history  of  horticulture  in  China, 
stating  that  the  first  botanical  garden  there  was  made  111  b.c. 
in  Shensi,  plants  from  sub-tropical  regions,  as  the  Banana, 
Areca  Palm,  and  Orange,  being  introduced.  Other  slides 
showed  typical  forms  of  sub-tropical  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees ;  and  the  occurrence  of  epiphytes  and  lianes  in  vast 
numbers  was  mentioned. 

Dr.  Henry  said  that  the  text-book  statement  that  epiphytes 
of  higher  types  than  Ferns  do  not  occur  in  Europe  is  too  sweep¬ 
ing  ;  as  in  the  moist  warm  climate  of  Ireland,  Cotyledon  Um¬ 
bilicus  in  Wicklow  covers  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  Alder, 
while  Rhododendrons  in  two  cases  were  seen  by  him  growing 
on  the  bark  of  Pinus  sylvestris ;  and  Pyrus  Aucuparia  seems 
to  be  a  true  epiphyte  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
Dr.  Henry  alluded  to  “  mimicry  ”  in  plants,  in  the  case  of  two 
species  of  Lysimachia  (a  protomorphic  genus  in  China),  one  of 
which  mimicked  Paris  quadrifolia  with  four  leaves,  while  the 
other  recalled  another  species  of  Paris  with  ten-twelve  leaves. 
He  referred  also  to-  the  extraordinary  richness  of  species  on 
calcareous  soils  as  compared  with  other  soils,  a  fact  constantly 
seen  in  China,  and  well  marked  also  in  France ;  and  asked  for 
some  explanation.  , 

In  China,  as  elsewhere,  pure  woods  were  rare,  being  only 
formed  by  a  few  Conifers,  like  Abies  Fargesii  at  high  altitudes 
in  Hupeh,  Cupressus  funebris  in  the  same  province  at  lower 
levels  (the  home  of  the  Reeve’s  Pheasant),  Pinus  massoniana 
(almost  everywhere  in  the  Central  and  Southern  provinces), 
other  species  of  Pinus  more  local ;  also  certain  species  of  Oak 
widely  distributed ;  and  Alnus  nepalensis  in  Yunnan.  The 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  pure  forests  was  also  a  subject 
not  completely  understood  :  e.g.,  in  this  country  Ash  seeded 
freely,  and  in  some  places  for  a  time  looked  as  if  it  would  grow 
into  a  pure  wood  ;  but  apparently  pure  forests  of  Ash  only 
occurred  on  extremely  rich  soil  in  some  districts  in  Russia. 

With  regard  to  botanical  collecting,  three  stages  had 
occurred.  At  an  early  period  plants  were  collected  to  be 
merely  named  and  classified  ;  in  fact-,  they  were-  treated  like 
postage  stamps.  The  second  period  began  with  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  who  inaugurated  the  study  of  the  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants.  The  third  period,  that  of  the  present  day, 
wa-s  a  step  forward,  in  that  attention  should  be-  paid  to  the 
plants  themselves  as  social  organisms,  living  in  harmony  and 
yet  in  competition  together;  and  Dr.  Henry  urged  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  hunt  for  new  species  should  cease  to 
be  the  sole  aim  of  the  collector,  and  the  study  of  the  known 
species  be  taken  in  hand  in  their  living  conditions. 

He  advocated  map-making  of  small  areas,  census-taking, 
measurements,  records  of  natural  seedlings,  soil,  shade,  etc., 
etc.  ;  and  to  illustrate  this  plan,  showed  a  series  of  slides  taken 
in  France,  the  idea  of  which  was  to  explain  how  the  commoner 
species  of  trees  behaved  at  different  altitudes  and  on  different 
soils.  These  slides  included  Beech,  Spruce,  Pinus  Cembra, 
Pinus  montana  (which,  according  to  Dr.  Henry,  often  attains 
80  ft.  in  height  and  thrives  on  peat-mosses  and  on  rocky  soil 
so  thick  with  boulders  that  practically  no  vegetation  existed 
except-  this  hardy  Pine),  Larch,  Quercus  sessiliflora,  and  pedun- 
culata.  He  pointed  out  that  these  two  species  differed  as  to 
soil  and  situation,  and  complained  that  their  areas  had  never 
been  mapped  out  in  England.  The  causes  favouring  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  two  very  different  forms  of  the  common  Birch  were 


unknown,  yet  in  Scotland  this  problem  could  easily  be 
attacked. 

The  systematic  botanists  had  only  asked  from  collectors 
specimens  with  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  material  to  be  named 
and  classified.  Yet  in  trees  and  shrubs  the  winter  stages  were 
of  extreme  interest,  also  the  seedling  stage.  Elm  seedlings 
and  seedlings  showing  the  difference  between  the  two  common 
Oaks  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  national  Herbaria,  and  are 
not  described  in  books. 

Dr.  Henry  also  referred  to  the  small  amount  of  work  that 
had  been  done  in  regard  to  peat-mosses,  and  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  studying  the  ancient  forests,  of  which  these  mosses 
were — to  put  it  broadly — the  ruins.  He  mentioned  extra¬ 
ordinary  growth  of  trees  in  deep  peat-mosses  of  the  present 
day,  as  Alder  averaging  95  ft.  ;  even  the  Oak  also  occurred. 

Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  attention  that  had  been  paid 
to  -scientific  forestry  in  this  country,  trees  had  met  with  scanty 
recognition  from  the  authors  of  local  floras  ;  and  in  some  cases 
species  (as  the  Arbutus)  were  put  down  as  shrubs,  though  there 
was  plain  evidence  that  they  attained  the  size  and  filled  the 
functions  of  forest  trees. 

Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  Mr.  II.  J.  Elves,  and  Dr.  Tempest  An¬ 
derson  (a  visitor)  contributed  some  remarks. 


Spring-flowering  Ericas. 

Among  shrubs  which  blossom  very  early  in  the  year,  several 
species  of  Erica  hold  an  important  place,  for  they  are  among 
the  first  to  open  their  flowers,  and  they  cany  them  in  good 
condition  for  a  longer  period  than  most  other  shrubs,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  blooms  are  not  so  susceptible  to  injury 
fro-m  cold  winds  and  frost  as  are-  the  flowers  of  some  other 
shrubs.  Another  point  in  favour  of  these  plants  is  that  they 
form,  when  out  of  blossom,  neat  evergreen  bushes,  making 
excellent  subjects  for  beds  in  prominent  positions,  groups  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  shrubbery  or  patches  on  the  rockery. 
Against  them  the  argument  may  be  raised  that  they  are  fas¬ 
tidious  as  to  soil,  refusing  to  thrive  in  ground  which  contains 
lime  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  and  also  that  several  species 
are  somewhat  tender,  and  in  the  event  of  20  deg.  cf  frost  being 
experienced,  they  are  liable  to  injury.  This  latter  disadvantage 
can,  however,  be  got  over  by  sprinkling  dry  leaves  and  a  little 
hay  lightly  among  the  plants  on  the  approach  of  a  severe  frost. 
Other  species  will  stand  severe  frost  without  injury  to  the 
flowers  even. 

The  best  soil  to  use  for  these  Heaths  is  that  of  a  sandy,  peaty 
nature,  and  in  this  they  will  grow  very  quickly.  The  species 
and  varieties  belonging  to  this  section  are  :  E.  arborea,  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  the-  Caucasus.  This 
has  been  grown  in  gardens  for  very  many  years,  and  is  a  lovely 
shrub  when  smothered  with  its  pretty  white  campanulate 
flowers.  It  grows  15  ft,  or  20  ft,  high,  but  blossoms  freely 
when  in  quite  a  dwarf  state.  The  flowering  period  commences 
in  January,  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  April.  There  is  a  variety 
called  alpina,  which  is  much  dwarfer  than  the-  type. 

E.  australis. — This  is  a.  loose-growing  shrub  from  Portugal. 
When  mature,  it  is  5  ft.  or  6  ft,  high,  the  branches  being  few 
in  number.  The  leaves  are  very  deep  green,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  freely  in  March,  April  and  May,  are  red.  It 
is  somewhat  tender,  and  should  have-  some  protection  in  severe 
weather. 

E.  carnea  is  a  particularly  hardy  and  free-flowering  plant : 
it  is  found  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  places,  and 
rarely  exceeds  9  in.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  red,  and  borne 
from  January  t-o  April.  The  variety  alba  has  white  flowers. 
It  is  easily  grown  and  quickly  forms  a  wide  cushion-like  mass. 

E.  lusitanica  in  many  respects  closely  resembles  E.  arborea, 
the  two  being  very  much  alike  when  in  flower.  The  habit, 
however,  is  somewhat  different,  the  branches  of  E.  lusitanica. 
being  more  plumose  than  those  of  E.  arborea,  while  the-  foliage 
is  a  brighter  shade  of  green.  It  commences  to  flower  in 
November,  December  or  January,  according  to  the  weather, 
and  continues  in  good  condition  for  fully  three  months.  As  is 
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the  case  with  E.  arborea,  it  is  slightly  tender,  especially  when 
v()UI1(r  Between  E.  lusitanica  and  E.  arborm,  Mr.  \  eitcli,  o 
Exeter,  has  obtained  a  hybrid  which  is  very  flonferous  and 
inherits  good  qualities  from  both  parents.  0  .  , 

E  mediterranea  is  found  in  South-west  France,  Spam,  and 
some  parts  of  Ireland.  It  forms  a  dense  bush  4  ft,  to  6  ft 
occasionally  more,  in  height  when  mature.  When  young,  it 
mows  rapidly,  increasing  in  height  more  slowly  after  attaining 
*  i  iirht  of  2i  ft.  or  3  ft.  The  flowers  are  red,  and  borne  from 
March  to  May.  It  has  been  grown  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies  and  is  only  injured  by  exceptionally  severe  winters. 
Loudon  mentions  plants  being  killed  to  the  ground  at  Syon 
House  during  the  winter  1837-8  which  were  over  10  ft,  high 
a  ]iad  stood  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  best  are  alba,  hibernica,  hybrida,  and 
na<  The  variety  hybrida  desei-ves  a.  special  word  of  praise. 
It,  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  between  E.  carnea  and  E.  medi¬ 
terranea  the  flowers  being  more  like  those  of  the  first-named. 
It  mows  from  1  ft.  to  H  ft.  in  height,  and  blooms  with  ex- 
cetrtional  freedom,  the  flowering  time  being  longer  than  that 
of  mv  other  shrub,  as  it  begins  in  November  and  lasts  until 

mid-April.  _ D-V' 


Agave  americana. 

The  leaves  are  a  bluish-green  or  a  glaucous  colour  armed 
aloncr  the  margin  and  at  the  point  with  stout,  brown  spines. 
This  plant  flowered  last  autumn  at.  the  Maples,  belonging  to 
Captain  Giles,  Yentnor,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  plant  was  planted 
twenty-six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Trim,  the  head  gardener.  The 
flower-stem  from  base  to  top  of  flower  is  22J  ft.  high.  The 


flowers  are  yellow.  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Trim  informed  me  that  he  took  it  from  a  tub  when  he 
planted  it,  so  he  cannot  give  the  age  of  the  plant,  but  it  had 
no  protection  whatever.  F-  Attrill. 


[Specimens  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  grown  and  flowered 
in  tubs,  are  considered  good  examples  of  the  kind.  If  the 
plant  here  figured  had  been  planted  out  earlier  in  deep, 
richly  manured  soil,  the  flower-stem  iii  all  probability  would 
have  been  taller.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  is  a 
good  example,  of  the  American  Aloe,  grown  and  bloomed  m 
the  open  air  in  Britain. — Ed.] 


The  Gloxinia. 

At  the  present  season  of  the  year  this  subject  is,  or 
should  be  to  the  gardener  who  has  the  necessary  convenience, 
one  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  to  those  desiious 
of  a  most  beautiful  display  of  delicate  blooms,  with  a  little 
judicious  management  it  is  capable  of  giving  this  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  It  will  prove  a  credit  to 
the  cultivator  if  the  necessary  attention  be  given. 

Therefore  a  start  should  be,  made  by  seed-sowing  in  pots  of 
very  light  sandy  soil,  spreading  the  seed,  which  is  very  minute, 
thinly  over  the  surface.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  and  a  piece  of  glass  over  each.  The  seeds  will 
soon  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the,  tiny  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pots  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil,  placing  ten  or  twelve  in  each.  Ihese  in  turn 
should  be  placed  in  bottom  heat  so  as  to  encourage  the  tiny 
plants  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By  potting  the  plants 
singly  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  and  again 
into  48-size,  tubers  will  be  obtained  that  will  flower  in  July 
and  August.  One  great  advantage  obtained  from  seedlings  is 
that  you  secure  an  almost  endless  variety  of  colour. 

About  the  first  week  in  February  those  tubers  which  have 
been  put  away  for  their  period  of  rest  must,  be  examined. 
Clean  off  all  the  old  soil  ready  for  new  life.  Boxes  should  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  placing  a  little  drainage  at  the 
bottom,  following  with  a  layer  of  cocoanut  fibre  in  which  to 
lay  the  tubers.  These  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  stove  or  propagating  pit,  where  growth  will  soon  be  in 


progress.  Some,  of  course,  will  be  found  lo  start  much  sooner 
than  others,  therefore  potting  should  be  done  as  required. 

A  suitable  soil  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  one  that 
I  have  found  to  suit  them  admirably  is  two  parts  soft  fibroin 
loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  one  cocoanut  fibre  and  sphagnum 


Agave  americana  in  the  Isle  of  Y  ight. 


moss,  charcoal  broken  to  the  size,  of  marbles,  and  a  liberal  addi¬ 
tion  of  coarse  silver  sand.  You  will  observe  that  I  do  not 
recommend  the  addition  of  manure,  as  it  is  best  to  water  twice 
a  week  with  some  weak  manure  water.  At  the  flowering 
season  this  adds  to  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

Potting  also  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  at  all  times 
should  be  done  with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  the  damaging  of 
foliage.  Therefore  I  do  not  recommend  squeezing  the  tubers 
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into  small  pots.  Pots  should  be  clean,  and  crocked  well  to 
ensure  good  drainage.  The  corffiost  should  not  be  put  through 
any  sieve,  but  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  enables  one  to 
use  it  rough.  Potting  should  be  done  moderately  firm,  taking 
care  not  to  buiy  the  tubers  too  deeply. 

The  best  place  for  these  now  is  a  stage  over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  if  before  placing  these  a.  layer  of  moss  be  put  on, 
the  plants  will  greatly  benefit  by  it.  This  is  found  to  main¬ 
tain  a  more  humid  atmosphere  than  the  ordinary  stage,  which 
is  so  unsuited  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  plant.  The  moss  can 
easily  be  kept  moist  with  the  syringe  about  twice  a  day.  The 
temperature  of  about  65  deg.  by  night  and  a  rise  of  10  deg. 
to  15  deg.  by  day  should  suit  them  admirably. 

This  plant  undoubtedly  is  a  great  lover  of  shade,  and  on 
no  account  should  the  sun  be  permitted  to  shine  upon  them. 
If  it  does,  the  plants  will  soon  get  a  nasty  brown  appearance, 
which  is  not  desirable. 

As  the  leaves  expand  the  plants  will  require  more  space, 
which  should  be  freely  given,  and  at  all  times  must  the  plants’ 
surroundings  be  kept  moist,  otherwise,  if  neglected  and 
allowed  to  remain  dry  for  some  time,  red  spider  and  rust  will 
make  their  appearance  and  thrive  under  such  conditions. 

As  these  plants  come  into  flower  they  should  occupy  less 
temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  also  a  deep  shade,  which 
will  help  to  keep  their  flowers  erect.  Arrange'  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fem,  where,  within  a  few  weeks,  a  most  beautiful  display 
will  be  at  command.  A.  E.  Middleton. 

The  Gardens,  Coombe  Lodge,  Croydon. 


Poinsettias  (Euphorbia  pulcherrima). 

This  fine  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plant,  when  well 
grown,  will  have  bracts  from  7  in.  to  10  in.  across,  lasting  a 
long  time  in  bloom.  As  a  winter  plant  for  a  warm  conser¬ 
vatory  it  has  few  equals ;  or  it  is  well  adapted  for  cutting, 
and  will  last  well  in  water.  The  highly  coloured  bracts  look 
well  through  the  winter  months. 

Poinsettias  are  readily  increased  from  cuttings  taken  off 
with  a  heel  when  the  shoots  are  about  3  in.  in  length,  inserted 
singly  in  thumb  pots  and  placed  in  the  propagating  pit  in  a 
brisk  heat.  When  they  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  placed 
in  60-size  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould  and 
silver  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  crushed  charcoal.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  near 
the  glass.  They  should  be  syringed  on  bright  days.  When 
they  are  ready  for  potting  again  they  should  be  put  in  a  similar 
compost  as  before,  using  6-in.  pots.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  when  they  have  become  well  rooted,  they  may  be 
inured  to  more  air,  removed  to  a  cold  house,  where  they 
can  have  air  night  and  day  while  the  weather  is  warn. 
But  before  the  cold  nights  approach  they  should  be  put  in  a 
warm  house  at  about'  50  deg.  in  October.  Some  of  them  may 
be  put  in  a  warmer  house  to'  insure  getting  a  few  out  earlier. 

When  plants  are  wanted  dwarf  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  cut  the  shoots  about,  half-way  through  6  in.  or  7  in. 
from  the  top,  and  leave  them  in  this  state  for  ten  days  until 
the  cut  portion  has  become  callused.  Then  completely  sever 
them,  place  them  in  small  60’s  in  a  good  sandy  compost, 
and  put  them  in  a  cold  frame.  Shade  on  bright  days  till 
rooted.  Admit  air  as  they  become  rooted,  and  when  they  are 
fit  they  should  be  put  into  5-in.  pots  in  the  same  compost  as 
hereto.  When  all  plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  stages  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  ; 
and  there  let  them  remain  till  the  end  of  March  or  April, 
when  they  should  be  cut  half-way  back  and  put  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  and  kept  syringed  to  induce 
them  to  break.  They  will  soon  have  cuttings  fit  for  taking 
off.  The  old  plants  may  be  grown  for  several  years  ;  cut  them 
back  to  about  two  or  three  eyes,  and  when  they  have  grown 
about  2  in.  long  they  may  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  agam. 

A.  J, 


Belamcanda  Punctata. 

This  plant,  with  its  Iris-like  rhizomes  and  foliage,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  umbels  of  small  Lily-like  flowers,  is  sufficiently 
distinct  and  interesting  to  attract  the  lover  of  herbaceous 
flowers.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  peculiar  combination 
of  red  and  bronze,  speckled  with  numerous  spots  of  tawny 
yellow  and  brown.  It  appears  to  enjoy  a  cool  sub-soil,  but  is 
impatient  of  stagnant  surface  moisture,  so  that  deeply  dug 
land  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  its  well  being,  and  on  any  but 
very  light  soils  a  liberal  dressing  of  burnt  ash  or  sharp  sand 
around  the  roots  and  crowns  will  be  much  appreciated.  Being 
an  autumn-flowering  plant,  it  is  best  transplanted  in  spring, 
but  once  established  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  some  few 
years.  The  individual  blooms  remain  open  but  a  single  day, 
after  the  fashion  of  Hemcrocallis,  but  as  fairly  large  umbels 
are  borne  by  healthy  plants,  the  display  is  well  maintained  for 
several  weeks. 

As  am  exhibition  flower  it  is  novel  and  telling,  for  if  cut  the 
previous  evening  and  relieved  of  open  and  faded  blooms  a 
goodly  number  of  fresh  blooms  will  open  early  on  the  exhibition 
morning.  It  belongs  to  the  Iris  family,  and  is  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  Pardanthus  sinensis. 

Heather  Bell. 


Schizostylis  coccinea. 

It  is  in  such  fine  seasons  as  the  present  when  this  is  seen  at 
its  best,  and  few  autumn  b Looming  plants  are  more  useful.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  being  a  native  of  the 
Cape  and  slightly  tender,  that  is,  to  do  its  best  it.  needs  grow¬ 
ing  in  a.  somewhat  sheltered  spot;  for  although  it  does  not 
get  killed  by  frost,  it  is  weakened  so  much  as  "to  bloom  very 
poorly. 

Another  error  many  fall  into  with  it  is  by  allowing  it  to 
remain  too  long  in  the;  same  position  undisturbed.  When 
living  at  Tyneham  House,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  we  used  to  make  a 
feature  of  it,  consequently  gave  it  good  culture,  and  never 
have  I  seen  it  thrive  as  it  did  there  in  the'  open. 

My  method  was  to  lift  it  every  two  years,  select  the 
strongest  crowns  early  in  spring,  and  plant  them  back  in  good 
fresh  soil.  Another  very  good  way  to  treat  them  in  exposed 
positions  in  autumn  when  gone  out  of  bloom  is  to  select  the 
strongest,  potting  them  from  six  to  twelve  in  5-in.  or  7-in.  pots 
in  good  soil,  wintering  them  in  a  cold  frame.  In  April-  they 
may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  By 
this  time  they  are  well  rooted. 

In  our  garden  we-  have  had  some  blooming  well  in  light  soil 
near  the  front  of  a  glasshouse,  and,  as  a  companion  we  had  in 
line  bloom  Belladonna.  Lilies  during  the  last  half  of  Octol  er 
and  well  into  November  blooming  together.  The  contrast  was 
beautiful,  giving  me  the  idea  to  try  them  another  year  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  in  the  same  way ;  for  nothing  can  give 
a  finer  display  in  autumn  at  a  small  cost.  I  have  had  potted 
up  strong  roots  of  Schizostylis  to  -lant  beside  them  per¬ 
manently.  I  see  no  reason  why  these  two  fine  bulbs  should  not 
grow  satisfactorily.  .  One  advantage  in  growing  the  Schizos¬ 
tylis  beside  the  Belladonna  Lilies  is  that  the  foliage  of  the 
former  would  aid  the  attraction  of  the  latter.  Nothing  could 
be  more'  lovely  than  this  Lily  in  this  Purbeck  Isle  garden  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  company  with  the  roots  of 
some  fine  Peach  trees. 

Another  purpose  this  Schizostylis  can  be  used  for  with  the 
best  results  is  for  growing  in  pots,  and  when  in  good  form  they 
are  excellent,  either  for  house  furnishing  or  decoration  of  any 
sort.  To  those  who  may  have  unheated  structures  to  keep  gay 
in  autumn  or  porches  and  kindred  places,  this  can  be  highly 
recommended,  and  when  associated  with  silver-leaved  Veron¬ 
icas,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  they  make  a  fine  feature.  One 
drawback  to  it  is  that  when  used  in-  a  very  dark,  sunless  posi¬ 
tion,  the  blooms  only  partially  open. 

Good  sandy  soil  suits  it  best,  and  grown  from  six  to  twelve 
plants  in  a  pot,  it  needs  plenty  of  water  both  in  pots  and  in 
the  open,  and  should  be  fed  when  coming  into  bloom  in  pots. 

J.  C.  F.  A. 
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Lilium  philippcnsc. 

The  Philippine  Lily  was  first  flowered  in  this  country  in 
1 8 7 'i ,  and  since  then  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  once 
or  twice,  but  to  have  made  no  permanent  stay.  Our 
friends  in  the  United  States  have  introduced  a  fresh  lot  of 
hulbs  to  that  country.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a  soldier, 
who  communicated  this  information  to  Messrs.  S.  and  J. 
Farquhar  and  Co.,  Boston,  who  have  been  so  successful  in  its 
cultivation  that  it  has  been  named  Farquhar’s  new  Christmas 
Lily. 

An  illustration  of  it  appears  in  the  American  publication 

“  Gardening,”  which  gives  a  description  of  the  method  of  culti¬ 
vation  pursued.  The  bulbs  were  planted  out  on  a  bench  in 
May,  and  by  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  were  showing 
their  flower  buds.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  first 
flowers  opened,  and  it  appears  that  since  then  the 
plants  have  continued  growing,  sending  up  fresh 
stems,  and  each  in  turn  blooming. 

The  importer  of  the  bulbs  says  that  when  the  bulbs 
were  received  from  the  Philippines  they  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  put  on  the  market.  Since  planting 
them  out  in  the  way  indicated  above,  the  bulbs  and 
the  whole  plant  seem  to  have  acquired  fresh  energy. 

The  bulbs  go  on  increasing  and  improving,  and, 
judging  from  them,  they  think  that  it  will  not  be 
necessaiy  to  renew  stock  every  year  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Japanese  L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties.  They 
do  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  growing  and  blooming  always,  but  that  a  period 
of  rest  will  be  necessary  for  them  as  in  the  case  of 
other  Lilies. 

As  far  as  our  memory  serves,  we  have  seen  this 
interesting  Lily  bloom  twice  in  this  country.  The 
slender  stem  was  about  2  ft.  high,  and  terminated 
in  a  solitary  white  bloom,  bent  horizontally  from  the 
top  of  the  stem.  The  flower  was  about  6  in.  or  8  in. 
long,  and  white  tinted  with  green  at  the  base  of  the 
tube.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  flower  was 
the  great  length  and  slender  character  of  the  tube, 
more  so  than  in  L.  neilgherrense  or  L.  wallichianum, 
which  may  be  described  as  its  nearest  relatives. 

Neither  of  these  Lilies  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  live 
out  of  doors  in  this  country,  so  that  greenhouse 
treatment  becomes  necessary. 

It  seems,  however,  that,  the  method  of  planting  out 
the  bulbs  in  the  bed  of  a  cool  house  would  be  a  much 
better  -way  of  growing  them  than  attempting  it  in 
pots.  This  has  been  found  suitable  in  the  case  of 
L.  sulphureunr,  L.  nepalense,  and  various  others 
which  are  planted  out  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  We  think  they  would  be  even  more  successful 
under  those  conditions  providing  the  plants  were 
fully  exposed  to  light  from  the  time  they  commence 
growing  until  they  ripen  off  their  foliage.  In  any 
case,  we  think  that  evergreens  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  the1  light,  which  is  essential,  even  if  only 
diffused  light.  The  soft  tissues  of  the  stem  and  the 
leaves  very  soon  get  affected  and  drawn  when  the  light  is 
obstructed  from  foliage  of  any  kind  while  the  growth  is  being 
made. 

As  grown  in  this  country  the  stems  carry  thirty  to  forty 
slender,  linear  leaves,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and  of  bright 
shining  green.  The  plants  first  introduced  to  this  country 
were  collected  by  Gustave  Wallis  in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  in  the 
Philippines,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.  The  collection  was 
made  in  1871,  so  that  the  bulbs  flowered  here  had  possibly 
been  in  bad  condition.  In  those  olden  times,  the  packing  and 
transit  of  bulbs  were  not  so  well  understood  as  at  the  present 
day,  and  consequently  small  bulbs  were  liable  to  be  dried  up 
in  transit,  having  to  cross  the  equator  in  coming  northwards. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  cultivation  given  in  America 
has  been  productive  of  three  to  four  flowers  on  the  stronger 
stems,  so  that  it  is  possible  in  the  near  future,  not  only  to 
grow  this  Lily  successfully,  but  to  make  it  a  rival  for  the 


better-known  L.  longiflorum  and  its  fine  varieties.  Some  bulbs 
also  give  rise  to  more  than  one  stem  at  a  time.  The  flowers 
are  deliciously  scented,  resembling  a  Gardenia,  though  not  so 
powerful,  and  that  should  be  an  incentive  to  again  try  the 
cultivation  of  the  Philippine  Lily  in  this  country. 


Crotalaria  capensis. 

Over  200  species  of  Crotalaria  are  known  to  botanists,  and 
are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  tropical  and  also 
moderately  warm  parts  of  it.  That  under  notice  comes  from 
Cape  Colony,  and  flourishes  under  cool  greenhouse  treatment. 
The  wide  dispersal  of  the  species  would  indicate  great  antiquity 
on  the  part  of  the  genus  as  a  whole.  During  the  early  half  of 


Ckotol  veia  capensis. 


the  nineteenth  century  a  large  number  of  them  were  introduced 
to  cultivation  at  a  time  when  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants 
got  much  more  attention  than  they  do  at  the  present  day.  A 
few  of  them  were  even  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  a  few  towards  the  end  of  it. 

The  species  under  notice  is  of  upright  bushy  habit,  and  when 
not  in  flower  closely  resembles  a  Cytisus.  The  leaves  are  made 
up  of  three  obovate  leaflets  moderately  dense  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  upon  the  twiggy  stems.  The  main  branches,  and  also  the 
side  shoots,  terminate  in  a  short  raceme  of  white  Pea-shaped 
flowers,  thus  completing  the  resemblance  to  Cytisus.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  late  in 
summer,  about,  which  time  the  plant  bloomed,  planted  out  in 
a  bed  of  the  temperate  house,  where  it  gets  no  special  treat¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plant  is  as  amenable 
to  cultivation  in  pots  as  other  dwarf  shrubs  of  a  similar 
character. 
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Potentilla  hopwoodiana. 

The  beauty  and  value  of  Potentillas  seem  to  me  to  be  under¬ 
estimated  :  at  any  rate,  the  demand  for  them  is  but  small  in 
comparison  with  many  other  subjects  grown  in  hardy  plant  nui- 
series,  and  I  have  seen  many  a  private  establishment  where  to 
all  appearances  Potentillas  are  forbidden  admission.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  veiy  fond  of  them,  and  I  remember  when  a 
“  wee  ”  lad  at  home  a  plant  of  P.  le  Yesuve  was  a  much-prized 
occupant  of  my  own  little  garden  patch.  From  then  till  now 
1  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  obtain  all  new  varieties  of 
any  repute,  but  never  has  one  single  or  double  appeared  so 
beautiful  to  my  eyes  as  that  named  at  the  head  of  this  note. 
P.  hopwoodiana  is  a  single,  the  flowers  being  somewhat  larger 
than  a  shilling,  produced  on  tall,  rather  stout,  and  branching 
stems,  furnished  with  leafy  bracts  at  every  joint. 

The  colour  is  pale  flesh,  beautifully  flushed  with  rose-pink 
that  recalls  to  one’s  mind  the  bloom  of  health  that  lights  up  a 
child’s  face.  The  leaflets  of  its  palmate  foliage  are  narrow  in 
comparison  with  their  length,  deeply  veined,  and  of  very  dark 
green,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  delicate  tints  of  the  floweis, 
but  nicely  toned  down  by  the  chestnut  hue  of  the  stems  on 
which  the  latter  are  borne.  The  constitution  of  the  plant  is 
remarkable,  and  I  think  the  flowers  are  even  more  charming- 
in  a  cut  state  than  when  seen  in  the  garden.  Being  single, 
they  are,  of  course,  but  short  lived,  but  some  compensation 
even  here  is  afforded  in  that  buds  will  open  in  water  after 
cutting.  It  is  all  in  all  a  plant  that  should  be  more  widely 
known  and  largely  grown,  and,  indeed,  in  my  opinion  should 
be  afforded  a  place  "of  honour  in  any  collect  ion  of  herbaceous 

Heather  Bell. 


Mignonette. 

Mignonette  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  although  not  a 
showy  flower.  It  forms  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  more  showy 
flowers,  and  the  lovely  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  renders  it  a 
favourite-  with  all.  In  private  establishments  Mignonette  does 
not  often  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves — that  is,  as  a 
pot  plant.  For  pot  culture  it  is  very  important  to  secure  a 
good  strain  of  seed.  There  are  several  good  and  somewhat 
distinct  varieties.  The  variety  known  as  pyramidalis  graudi- 
flora  finds  most  favour  with  market  growers,  a  dwarf-growing 
kind,  with  rather  short  but  very  thick  spikes  of  bloom. 
Matchet  appears  to  be  an  improved  selection  from  this. 
Miles’  Spiral  is  a  good  variety  with  long,  thick  spikes  of  bloom. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  vigorous  growth.  Mignonette 
is  usually  sown  in  the  pots  that  it  is  intended  to-  flower  in ; 
therefore  the  soil  is  the  first-  consideration.  Any  ordinary 
compost  may  be  used,  provided  it-  is  fairly  rich,  free  from 
worms,  and  sufficiently  porous  that  water  can  pass  through 
freelv.  In  preparing  the  compost,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  a 
little  soot  with  the  manure  before  adding  it  to  the  other  soil. 
A  good  sprinkling  of  old  lime  rubbish  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  compost.  For- ordinary  purposes  pots  8  in.  or  10  in. 
will  be  large  enough.  The  pots  should  be  filled  firmly  and  not 
too  full,  as  the  seed  should  have  a-  good  covering  and  sufficient 
room  left-  for  watering.  The  first  spring  sowing  may  be  made 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  February,  and  successional  sow¬ 
ings  throughout  the  season,  the  latest  being  in  September. 
This  will  come  into  flower  early  in  the  year  before  the  first 
spring-sown  batch. 

The  best  position  for  growing  Mignonette  in  is  in  pits  or 
frames  with  a  southern  aspect.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
some  light  material,  and  brought  up  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  they  may  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  about  six  plants  in  a  pot  :  or  a  few  more 
and  go  over  them  a  second  time,  as  sometimes  a  few  will  damp 
off.  Ventilation  should  be  given  freely  from  the  time  the  seed 
begins  to  germinate,  and  later  on,  as  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether  on  favourable  occasions, 
but  the  plants  should  not  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains  or  rough 
weather.  It  is  very  essential  that  watering  should  be  carei- 
fullv  attended  to  ;  -in  fact,  this  is  the  most  important  point  in 
connection  with  the  successful  culture  of  Mignonette.  If  the 
plants  have  had  a  good  watering  after  the  seed  is  sown,  they 


will  only  require  a  slight  sprinkling  from  time  to  time  until 
the  plants  are  large  enough  for  thinning  out,  after  which  suffi¬ 
cient  water  should  be  given  to  soak  through  the  soil  as  the 
pots  appear  dry. 

Manure  water  may  be  used  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  got 
a,  good  start-,  using  it  weak  at  first.  By  flowering-time  they 
will  take  manure  water  as  strong  as  most  soft-wooded  subjects. 
During  the  hot  weather  a-  good  sprinkling  overhead  once  or 
twice  a  day  will  be  beneficial,  especially  as  the  plants  are 
coming  into  bloom,  as  at-  this  period  they  will  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  water,  and  the  slightest  neglect  will 
result  in  loss  of  foliage.  Ventilation  must  be  regularly 
attended  to.  No  artificial  heat  must  be  given  at  any  time, 
except  to  keep  out  frost-,  and  if  short,  sturdy  plants  are  desired 
they  should  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  slightest 
shading  will  induce  them  to  run  up  tall  and  thin.  During  the 
summer-time  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  caterpillars, 
which  are  sometimes  very  troublesome,  and  will  soon  make 
sad  havoc  if  not  kept  in  check.  With  the  exception  of  the 
above,  Mignonette  is  not  much  troubled  with  insect  pests. 

J.  W.  J. 


Street  Trees. 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  i-s  being  said  and  written  about 
tree  planting  and  the  formation  of  garden  cities,  perhaps  a 
few  notes  will  not  be  out  of  place  regarding  a,  few  trees  suitable 
for  planting  in  streets  of  towns  where  smoke  and  dust  prevent 
trees  and  shrubs  with  hairy  or  downy  foliage  from  thriving. 
The  common  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudoplatanus)  is  well  known, 
yet  it-  is  often  confounded  with  the  Plane  tree,  which  is  quite 
a  different  plant.  The  Sycamore  is  a  native'  of  Central  Europe 
and  West  Asia,  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  commonly  known  as 
the  Tree  of  Heaven,  is  a  native  of  Northern  China,  where  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  60  ft.;  The  leaves  are  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft. 
long,  and  are  composed  of  a  number  of  deeply  toothed 
leaflets.  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters  about-  the  month  of 
August- ;  these  are  followed  by  the  fruits  which  give  the  plants 
a,  very  ornamental  appearance  in  autumn.  The  tree  flourishes 
in  the  milder  parts  of  Britain.  It  thrives  in  a  rich  and  well- 
drained  soil. 

The'  Almond  (Amygdalus)  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to  expand 
its  flowers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  It  flourishes  in  any 
goo-d  garden  soil.  It  is  found  at  its  best  in  an  open  situation 
with  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  in  such  situations  requires 
little  attention  beyond  an  annual  mulching  of  well-rotted 
manure  or  leaf-mould  in  winter.  No  pruning  is  needed  beyond 
cutting  out  of  any  old  or  dead  wood.  If  this  is  carried  out 
during  the'  winter,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  away  the 
young  shoots  of  only  one  season’s  growth.  After  flowering,  the 
branches  should  be  shortened  back  to  one  or  two  buds  for  the 
production  of  stronger  shoots  for  next  year’s  flowering.  The 
common  Almond  (A.  communis)  is  a  handsome  tree,  growing 
from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  with  long  lance-shaped  leaves.  It 
is  a  native  of  Barbary,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the 
open  in  most  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  Lime  Trees  (Tilia)  are  well-known,  handsome  trees,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  great  height  and  ornamental  foliage.  The 
best  results  are  got  from  trees  that  have  been  transplanted  a 
few  times.  , 

The  Western  Plane  (Platanus  occidentalis)  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  about  70  ft.  to  80  ft. 
The  London  Plane  (P.  acerifolia)  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  large  towns,  having  hard,  glossy  leaves 
to  which  very  little  dust  will  cling.  It  resembles  the  Syca¬ 
more.  The  latter,  however,  lias  leaves  much  -softer  in  texture. 
There  is  also  a  distinction  in  the  fruits.  In  the  Sycamore 
they  are  winged  and  easily  blown  about  by  the  wind  in  autumn. 
But  the  Plane-tree  fruits  are  prickly  and  globular  in  shape, 
and  hang  from  the  trees  for  several  months. 

The  Maidenhair  Tree  (Salisburia  adiantifolia)  is  so  called 
because  its  leathery,  two-lobed  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
Maidenhair  Fern.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  50  ft,  to  60  ft.,  and 
is  deciduous.  This  is  a  splendid  tree  for  planting:  in  smoky 
towns.  D.  D.  W. 
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Novelties  from  Near  and  Far. 

Novelties  are  ever  interesting,  and  most  gardeners  like  to 
try  new  things. 

In  vegetables  there  are  several  interesting  things,  the 
Willow-leaved  Beet  promising  to  be  the  best  ornamental  Beet 
ever  sent  out.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  and  curl  over. 
The  dark  crimson  of  the  foliage  will  make  a  great  display  in 
the  bed  and  border. 

The  Marvel  Runner  Bean  is  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
advance  in  its  class,  being  distinct  and  a  tremendous  cropper. 

The  Pilot  Pea  is  expected  to  take  a  leading  place,  as  it  is 
early  and  a  great  cropper.  It  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  R.H.S.,  so  perhaps  it  will  prove  its  claim  to  being  the 
finest  of  all  round-seeded  Peas. 

In  Tomatos  an  American  novelty  is  making  great  headway. 
It  lias  been  out  a  couple  of  seasons,  but  is  not  known  here. 

Its  name  is  Spark's  Earli’ana,  and  it  lias  proved  itself  the 
earliest  and  best  Tomato  in  America  for  market  work. 

It  originated  in  New  Jersey,  and  so  strongly  has 
it  caught  on  that  from  Swedesboro’  Station  alone 
sixty-six  loads  were  sent  off  on  July  19th  and  20th, 

1901. 

On  the  first  day  thirty-six  cars  were  despatched, 
their  load  consisting  of  22,600  crates,  something 
like  11,000  bushels.  These  Tomatos  were  despatched 
to  all  parts,  some  going  as  far  as  Canada  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars. 

When  growers  in  a  large  area  like  South  Jersey 
drop  all  other  varieties  to  take  up  a  new  one',  there 
is  surely  something  in  it. 

A  wonderfully  fine  forcing  Lettuce  hails  from 
Germany,  and  for  early  work  this  new  May  Queen 
is  said  to  be  without  a  rival.  Americans  are  great 
on  Lettuces,  but  they  candidly  admit  that  May  Queen 
beats  them  all  the  way  as  an  early. 

Horse-radish  has  always  been  Horse-radish,  but  a 
new  sort  has  now  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Malinor  Kren.  It  was  found  in  Bohemia  in  1899, 
and  is  being  pushed  for  the  first  time  after  thorough 
tests  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  makes  roots  as  large  as  Parsnips  and  grows  more 
rapidly  than  the  old  form. 

Spined  Cucumbers  are  very  popular  in  America, 
and  one  highly  spoken  of  is  Fordlicok  Famous,  a 
large-growing,  splendid-flavoured  variety.  I  tested 
a  sample  of  this  last  year,  and  can  speak  for  its 
delicious  quality. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  Sweet  Corn  grown  for 
a  vegetable  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  U.S.,  and  apart 
from  a  very  fine  white-kernelled  variety  named 
White  Evergreen,  there  is  a  new  second  early  sort 
named  Howling  Mob,  which  is  being  sent  out  on  trial.  Its 
extraordinary  name  was  given  by  its  raiser,  who  is  a  trucker, 
and  before  he  disposed  of  his  stock  he  used  to  sell  his  crop  to 
storemen. 

His  appearance  in  the  market  with  the  first  cobs  for  some 
years  past  was  the  signal  for  a-  howling  mob  of  storemen 
clamouring  for  a  supply,  and  so  the  new  Com  became  known 
as  Howling  Mob.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkably  large 
Sweet  Com  ever  raised,  and  is  the  work  of  ten  years’  selection. 

From  France  comes  a  new  Chinese  Mustard,  with  beautifully 
laciniated  leaves.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  red,  making  it 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  This  class  of  vegetable  is  cooked 
like  Spinach,  but  it  bears  a  crop  of  leaves  throughout'  the 
summer. 

In  the  way  of  Potatos  there  are  several  promising  things 
apart  from  the  large  number  that  have  been  talked  about 
during  the  winter. 

Superlative,  now  being  sent  out  by  Sutton’s,  is,  I  believe, 
the  seedling  purchased  by  them  at  the  National  Potato  Show. 
Being  acquainted  with  its  merits  before  it  became  Sutton’s 
property,  I  know  it  to  be  a  first-class  thing. 

Duchess  of  Norfolk,  from  the  great  Norwich  firm,  is  one  cf 


the  most  beautiful  Potatos  that  could  grace  a  show-board.  It 
is  a  second  early  round,  and  lias  the  great  point  of  quality. 

From  Reading  comes  a  new  pair — namely.  Invincible  and 
May  Beauty.  The  former  is  a  red  counterpart  of  Chas.  Fidler 
on  all  points  ;  the  latter  is  an  extremely  early  kidney,  and  an 
advance  on  the  Asldeaf  type,  from  which  it  is  a  cross. 

Solanum  Commersonii  may  be  reckoned  as  anew  thing,  and 
doubtless  many  will  take  advantage  of  it  now  that  it  is  being 
offered.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  this  disease-resisting, 
frost-proof,  sweet-flavoured,  wet-land  Potato  which  will  crop  40 
tons  to  the  acre. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hamamelis  mollis. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of  this  new 
species  of  At  itch-Hazel.  In  1885  it  was  unknown  to  science,  as 
no  record  is  given  in  the  “Index  Kewensis.”  In  1887,  how¬ 


ever,  it  was  discovered  in  China  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  lias  been 
added  to  the  collections  of  those  who  are  ardent  admirers  of 
shrubs.  Our  illustration  shows  a  plant  about  21  ft.  high, 
which  lias  been  in  bloom  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  Kew,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  AA'e  have  no  particularly  warm 
winter  to  record  in  order  to  account  for  the  early  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  but  by  comparison  with  H.  arborea  we  may  sav 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  if  we  are  to  except  the 
American  H.  virginica,  which  blooms  in  the  autumn,  from  wood 
produced  during  the  same  period.  The  flowers  of  H.  mollis 
are  of  relatively  large  size,  golden-yellow,  and  perhaps  less 
crumpled  than  in  some  of  the  other  species.  The  very  large 
leaves  and  the  downy  under-surface  serve  to  distinguish  this 
plant  from  the  three  Japanese  forms  in  cultivation. 


A  Fixe  Phai.aexopsis. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  exliibite  1 
a  photograph  of  a  remarkable  plant  of  P.  schilleriana,  which 
was  originally  purchased  at  the  dispersal  of  the  collection  of 
Constable-Burton  in  1881.  AA'hen  photographed  the  plant  had 
seven  main  branches  and  eleven  secondary  ones,  bearing  eighty- 
eight  expanded  flowers  and  eleven  buds. 
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Fruit  Preserving. 

A  lecture  was  given  by  the  assistant  secretary  (Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Sedgwick)  on  the  “German  Methods  of  Fruit  Preserving” 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th 
ult.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  the  latest  paring, 
coring,  and  rinsing  machines  and  other  labour-saving  ap¬ 
paratus.  After  mentioning  both  the  great  care  which  the 
Germans  took  in  every  stage  of  their  fruit-preserving  and  the 
considerable  literature  which  they  had  on  that  subject,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  various  methods  of  fruit¬ 
preserving  most  in  use  in  Germany.  Drying  or  evaporation 
was  first-  treated  of,  and  a  drying  machine  for  household  use, 
as  perfected  in  the  German  Fruit  School  at  Geisenheim,  was 
exhibited.  The  making  of  fruit  pulp  was  next  described,  and 
the  German  systems  of  bottling  and  canning  were  fully  dealt 
with.  Some  of  the  methods  described  were  only  intended  for 
household  use,  whilst  others  were  applicable  to  more  generally 
commercial  undertakings. 

The  preservation  of  fruit  was  mainly  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  means  for  carrying  over  the  surplus  of  one  season  to  another 
time  when  such  fruit  is  not  obtainable  in  a  fresh  state,  and  it 
is  regrettable  that  such  large  quantities  of  preserved  fruits  are 
annually  imported,  and  often  (as  last  year)  much  fresh  fruit 
is  allowed  to  go  bad  upon  the  ground.  The  lecturer  remarked 
that,  although  the  best  fruit  always  fetches  the  highest  price 
as  a  fresh  fruit,  the  smaller  and  even  slightly  damaged  fruit 
would  yield  a  good  return  if  treated  as  jam  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  unknown  in  Germany),  or  by  some  of  the  other  methods 
described. 

The  preservation  of  fruit  was  also  useful  as  a  means  for 
carrying  over  the  surplus  of  one  season  to  another,  or  of  making 
a  remunerative  return  out  of  a  surplus  crop  like  that  of  1904. 
The  formation  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Association  and 
of  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Departmental  Committee  of  Fruit  Cultivation  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  showed  that  the  importance  of  our  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  was  rapidly  becoming  more  recognised,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  all  the  fruit, 
whether  fresh  or  preserved,  was  home  or  colonial  grown. 

The  subject  of  crystallisation  was  not  treated  of,  firstly, 
because  little  fruit  is  as  yet  crystallised  in  Germany,  and, 
secondly,  as  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  C.  Herman  Senn  had 
kindly  undertaken  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  society  on 
December  5th  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Crystallisation  of  Flowers 
and  Fruit.” 


Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer. 

During  the  last  few  years  no  Sweet  Pea  has  been  more  dis¬ 
cussed  than  has  the  variety  known  as  Countess  Spencer.  Those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  will  corroborate  my 
statement  when  I  say  that,  by  virtue  of  its  many  and  great 
merits,  it  deserves  even  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  at¬ 
tracted,  for  it  is  a  unique  variety.  The  flowers,  which  are  very 
frequently  borne  four  on  a  stem,  are  of  great  size.  The  stan¬ 
dard  is  broad,  is  perfectly  upright,  is  not  hooded,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  decided  crinkle  running  from  the  apex  nearly  to 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  In  addition  to  these  peculiarities,  the 
standard  has  a  beautiful  wavy  appearance.  The  wings,  too,  are 
of  a  splendid  shape.  The  colour  is  a  lovely  shade  of  bright 
shell  pink,  with  a  distinct  edging  of  rose. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  true  Countess  Spencer  ;  those 
who  grew  it  last  year,  however,  were  fortunate  if  40  per  cent, 
came  true,  for,  as  is  well  known,  this  variety  is  very  liable  to 
sport.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  this  unreliability  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  crinkle  in  the  standard  allows  ihe 
pistil  to  be  exposed,  and  consequently  the  flower  to  be  cross- 
fertilised,  before  the  bloom  is  fully  open.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  has  been  shown  that  plants  grown  away  from  any  other 
variety  have  also,  in  many  instances,  failed  to  come  true. 

To  the  exhibitor  at  least  the  sportiveness  of  this  Sweet  Pea 
is  a  great  failing.  It  is  probable,  though,  that  this  year  will 
see  an  improvement  in  that  direction,  but  it  cannot  yet  be 
expected  to  always  come  true.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 


quality  of  the  strain  which  is  grown.  Mr.  Eekford,  I  believe, 
possesses  the  finest  selection  now  in  commerce. 

The  sports  from  Countess  'Spencer  are  well  worth  our  notice, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  a  great  future  before  them. 
Variations  in  shape  have  been  frequent,  but  not  one  combining 
novelty  and  merit  has  yet  been  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be 
worthy  of  attention.  In  colour,  however,  the  opposite  is  the 
case,  for  many  lovely  new  and  distinct  shades  have  appeared, 
including  light  jrink,  deep  pink,  rose,  orange,  and  many  inter¬ 
mediate  shades.  Attempts  to  “  fix  ”  these  sports  have  already 
been  made,  and  even  in  1903  three  were  staged  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  These  all  came  from 
Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  Earl  Spencer.  The  former  gentle¬ 
man  was  also  the  raiser  of  Countess  Spencer,  which  he  first 
exhibited  in  1901.  In  1904  Mr.  Cole  received  the  First-class 
Certificate  of  the  above  society  for  a  deep  rose  variety  named 
Mr.  John  Ingman,  which  he  had  shown  in  1903,  and  which  the 
committee  of  the  society  had  asked  to  see  again.  Other  sports 
shown  at  the  1904  exhibition  were  Mrs.  A.  Hatting1  and  En- 
chantress. 

Orange  Countess  and  Rosie  Sydenham  are  two  varieties 
which  are  in  commerce  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
has  an  orange  standard  and  rose  wings ;  the  latter  is  almost  a 
rose  self. 

When  referring  to  the  sports  of  Countess  Spencer  mention 
must  be  made  of  Gladys  Unwin,  a  variety  which  has  been  very 
much  advertised  this  year.  In  shape  it  is  practically  the  same 
as  Countess  Spencer,  and  although,  when  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  year,  it  seemed  smaller  than  that  variety,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  with  equal  culture  the  size  of  Gladys  Unwin  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  Countess  Spencer.  In  colour  it  is  lighter 
than  the  latter  variety,  but  this  is  no  disadvantage. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Countess  Spencer  as  a  seed  parent 
will  prove  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Sweet  Pea 
as  a  race,  but  I  think  that  we  can  confidently  expect  it  to  be  of 
great  value  as  the  parent  of  a  new  family  which  will  share  its 
characteristics.  Perhaps  we  may  soon  have  a  pure  white 
Countess  Spencer  ;  this  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  one.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  all  grow  some 
representatives  of  this  beautiful  variety, 

G.  F.  Dratson. 


The  Celmisias. 

In  their  native  country,  but  particularly  New  Zealand,  which 
is  the  headquarters  for  them,  they  occur  in  remarkable  abund¬ 
ance.  The  alpine  meadows  are  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  them  in  full  bloom  and  stretching  away  over  thousands  of 
acres.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  flowers,  as  all  are 
white.  The  foliage,  however,  is  more  liable-  to  variation,  and 
in  that  are  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  species.  The  plants  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  surroundings,  and  seem  to  fit  in 
exactly  with  the  general  character  of  the  scenery.  The  effect 
on  the  whole  is  pleasing  indeed. 

As  they  live  under  different  conditions  in  a  state  of  nature  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  those  conditions  when  their  cultivation 
is  undertaken.  Swamp-loving  species  delight  in  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  include  C.  Lyallii,  C.  petiolata,  C.  Haast-ii,  C. 
holosericea,  and  various  others.  Some  of  them  delight  in 
shingly  ground,  and  would  include  C.  discolor,  C.  sessiliflora, 
C.  linearis,  and  C.  viscosa.  They  are  adapted  for  rock-work, 
and  should  therefore  be  planted  on  elevated,  well-drained 
positions  in  a  gritty  soil. 

Our  illustration  of  C.  coriacea,  p.  71,  shows  the  largest  of 
the  species.  In  its  native  country  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and 
may  be  planted  in  any  well-drained  border,  provided  it  is  fairly 
well  supplied  with  water  in  summer.  It  does  not  require  a 
supply  like  those  which  naturally  live  in  swamps,  consequently 
our  climate  would  supply  the  necessary  conditions,  with  the 
additional  precaution  of  keeping  the  snow  and  rain  off  the 
crowns  in  winter.  Other  species  which  succeed  under  similar 
conditions  are  C.  Monroi,  C.  verbascifolia  and  C.  Mackaui.  As 
far  as  we  know,  only  three  of  the  above  are  at  present  in  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  country.  They  would  seem  to  be  practically 
the  Daisies  of  their  native  home. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“’Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs  the  first  flower  of  the  plain.” — Longfellow. 


>  Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  \ 

s  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  s 
,  will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  i 
\  the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  \ 
^  by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  5 
s  judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  j, 
i  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  \ 
s  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  j 
i  exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  S 
1  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
1  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ? 
)  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  5 
j  news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
'!  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  ^ 
\  successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  > 
?  usually  Considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  5 

)  ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  < 

i  of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ? 
i  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  S 
^  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  j, 
}  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  < 

The  following  Coloured  : 
i  Plates  have  appeared  in 


>  recent  numbers  : —  ; 

\  July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 

>  ROEZLII  ^ 

l  August  1.—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  \ 
I  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS,  i 
\  October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A-  ^ 
J  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  ; 

>  Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  <, 

\  VASSEUR.  s 


\  January  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ; 

?  ROSE  IRENE. 

)  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  <, 
j  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  \ 

]  February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  < 

'  GLOXINIAS. 

5  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
’  RUSSELLIANA. 

}  May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY, 
i  June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE, 
j  July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

\  October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
i  SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

<  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
’  publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

\  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

ROSE  EUGENIE  LAMESCH. 

< 

j  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
j  Plate  of 

^SUBTROPICAL  GARDEN  AT  ALDENHAM 
i  HOUSE. 

|  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  1 
\  Competition  was  awarded  to  “  T.  G.  F.,” 

■  for  his  article  on  “  Hardy  Cyclamens,”  ' 
*  P.  74.  < 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Best  Sweet  Peas.# 

Some  useful  information  concerning  Sweet 
Peas  having  been  got  together  from  various 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  it  was  resolved 
to  publish  the  same  in  a  separate  form,  and 
accordingly  it  now  appears  as  a  pamphlet  of 
56  pp.,  forming  a  companion  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  published  as  a  book  in  the  bicentenary 
year  as  a  memento  of  the  bicentenary 
celebration.  Since  the  last  named  period 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  and  its  adherents.  Order  has 
been  created  out  of  disorder,  and  the  work 
of  the  society  is  kept  in  view  and  frequently 
quoted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Previous  to  the  bicentenary  in  1900, 
Sweet  Peas  of  a  most  antiquated  order 
were  to  be  found  in  various  gardens  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  jostling  each 
other  and  also  the  splendid  acquisitions 
that  have  since  almost  entirely  taken  their 
place.  No  doubt  it  still  remains  true  that 
some  people  will  adhere  to  their  favourite 
old  varieties  for  a  time,  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  in  the  bulk  of  gardens  where 
Sweet  Peas  are  admired  the  growers  have 
a  desire  to  get  the  very  best,  and  for  this 
reason  the  very  best  varieties  may  be  found 
in  very  remote  parts  of  Britain,  even  if  only 
grown  in  mixture  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  have  ousted  the  old-fashioned  and 
small-flowered  varieties,  very  often  of  some 
indefinite  mixture  of  blue-purple,  red-purple, 
and  other  rampant  growing  sorts,  that  al¬ 
most  inevitably  destroy  the  finer  varieties 
when  grown  for  any  number  of  years  in  mix¬ 
ture.  Sweet  Peas  are,  of  course,  invited 
from  all  quarters,  and  uninterestedly  put  to 
an  equal  test  by  those  concerned,  with  the 
result  that  seed  growers  and  individual  or 
private  growers  are  equally  satisfied  with 
the  results. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  work  of  the 
society  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward  more  new  varieties  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  hut  the  older  and  less  hand¬ 
some  varieties  have  receded  at  an 
equal  pace,  or  if  anything  the  least  valua¬ 
ble  varieties  have  disappeared  at  a  greater 
rate,  as  every  cultivator  who  has  once  tried 
it  learns  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  the 

*“The  Sweet  Pea  Year  Book  for  1905.”  The  official 
publication  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  Edited  b. 
Horace  J.  Wright,  E.R.H.S.,  and  Charles  H.  Curtis.  F.R.H.3 
To  be  obtained  from  Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road 
Wandsworth,  London.  Price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  2d. 


best  as  to  grow  the  worst.  When  the 
society  first  commenced  its  work  there  was 
an  outcry  that  it  would  proceed  to  bring 
about  alterations  in  the  flower,  making  it 
regular  and  what  not ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  members,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  endeavouring  not  only  to  main¬ 
tain  the  irregularity  of  the  flower,  but  also 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  shape.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  trend  of  opinion  in  every  di¬ 
rection  at  present,  it  is  evident  that  no  one 
will  be  ever  able  to  outline  all  the  petals  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  by  means  of  a  compass.  It  is 
essentially  an  irregular  flower,  and  in  that 
lies  its  great  distinction  and  its  beauty. 

In  1903  an  audit  of  all  the  varieties  shown 
at  the  annual  exhibition  was  made,  and  the 
results  were  so  generally  well  received  that 
this  was  again  repeated  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  year,  when  1,561  bunches  were  shown, 
including  a  total  of  107  varieties.  The 
number  of  times  that  each  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  was  shown  is  positive  evidence  that 
they  were  worthy  in  proportion  to  that 
number  of  entries.  It  is  not  merely  the 
opinion  of  a  privileged  few,  but  everyone 
who  exhibited  at  the  show,  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  everyone  competed  with 
the  object  of  taking  prizes,  and  therefore 
showed  his  or  her  best. 

Out  of  these  107  varieties  Miss  Willmott 
heads  the  list,  having  been  shown  sixty-five 
times  by  competitive  exhibitors.  This  is 
followed  by  Black  Knight,  with  sixty-four  ; 
Dorothy  Eckford  with  sixty-two ;  and  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton  with  fifty-six.  It  is 'suffi¬ 
cient  also  that  out  of  all  that  number  only 
twenty  were  only  shown  once.  Very  nearly 
half  of  them  were  shown  at  least  ten  times, 
and  as  these  figures  gradually  mount  up  to¬ 
wards  the  numbers  first  quoted  above,  it  may 
be  said  that  such  varieties  represent  the 
Sweet  Peas  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
number  of  exhibitors,  were  of  the  best,  and 
capable  of  taking  prizes.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  remembered  that  a  Sweet  Pea 
that  is  good  for  exhibition  purposes  is  good 
for  any  other  purpose.  A  few  monstrosi¬ 
ties  have  appeared  in  cultivation  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  fact  remains  that  competi¬ 
tors  know  well  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
success  on  the  exhibition  table.  All  these 
people,  then,  have  a  voice  practically  in  the 
selection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

We  may  say  that  the  Sweet  Pea  Society 
practically  enforces  the  retention  of  at  least 
nineteen  varieties,  representing  so  many  dis¬ 
tinct  colours  or  classes  of  colours.  Under  each 
of  those  nineteen,  however,  there  are  usually 
many  other  varieties  from  which  to  select, 
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so  that  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  colours  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  are  brought  forward,  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  variety  which  wins  the  most  prizes  is  the 
best  of  its  own  particular  colour. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  varieties  named  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  though  C'occinea  comes  as  a  surprise,  having 
been  exhibited  forty-five  times.  In  the  classification  of  colours 
it  is  described  as  cerise,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  that  colour, 
but  the  number  of  times  it  was  exhibited  shows  that  it  was 
present  in  far  more  entries  than  were  actually  required  in  the 
schedule.  During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence' it  did 
not  give  very  great  satisfaction,  but  last  year  was  evidently 
very  suitable,  or  the  variety  is  improving  in  constitution. 

Another  variety  which  creates  some  surprise  is  King  Edward 
VII.,  which  was  shown  forty  times  last  year.  It  is  evidently 
a  variety  that  may  be  grown  with  success  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  average  of  seasons,  because,  if  we  judge  by  its 
recent  introduction,  it  has  been  successful  with  a  very  large 
percentage  of  those  able  to  get  it.  Scarlet  Gem,  which  was 
introduced  the  same  year,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Earl’s  Court  in  1903,  has  not  proved  so  popular  a  variety  as 
we  should  have  anticipated.  It  was  only  shown  eighteen  times 
last  year,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  mount 
much  higher  this  year.  We  suppose  it  will  always  remain  a 
fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  certain  seasons  suit  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  certain  varieties.  That  applies  not  only  to  Sweet  Peas, 
but  to  many  other  garden  subjects. 

Another  fact  is  the  scattered  way  in  which  the  white  varie¬ 
ties  appear  in  the  complete  audit  list.  Dorothy  Eckford  takes 
the  highest  position  in  this  colour,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
being  shown  sixty-two  times.  Sadie  Burpee,  which  was  at 
one  time  considered  the  best  white,  was  only  shown  in  twenty- 
three  competitive  entries  •  Blanche  Purpee  in  only  thirteen 
exhibits  ■  Emily  Henderson  in  only  two ;  while  Mont  Blanc 
was  not  shown  at  all  in  the  competitive  exhibits.  We  can 
easily  understand  this,  as  it  is  not  an  exhibition  Pea,  being  of 
value  only  for  the  production  of  the  earliest  flowers  either  for 
private  use  or  for  market.  That  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
in  which  it  might  be  said  that  the  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition  did  not 
test  the  real  value  of  every  variety.  In  this  case,  earliness  was 
the  only  thing  to  recommend  it,  whereas  white  varieties  are 
represented  by  much  better  forms.  Another  suggestion  about 
white  varieties  is  that  they  had  been  kept  in  the  background 
owing  to  the  desire  to  possess  bright  and  pleasing  colours  in 
conformity  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  for  decorati  -a 
purposes  for  which  Sweet  Peas  are  so  much  employed. 

An  audit  of  the  first  prize  exhibits  serves  its  purpose,  al¬ 
though  we  do. not  think  :t  so  definite  or  conclusive  as  the 
audit  of  all  the  varieties  shown.  It  served  its  purposes,  how¬ 
ever,  as  showing  that  the  217  bunches  in  the  first  prize  ex¬ 
hibits  reduced  the  number  of  varieties  to  sixty-two.  This  is 
good  evidence  that  the  total  list  of  varieties  worthy  of  being 
grown  is  sensibly  reduced.  No  one  can  grow  all  the  varieties, 
so  that  the  value  of  these  audits  lies  in  the  fact  that  anyone 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  can  form  a  just  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  very  best  Sweet  Peas,  within  reasonable  limits 
as  to  number.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  white  variety 
Dorothy  Eckford  takes  the  top  of  the  list  by  being  shown 
ten  times  in  first  prize  exhibits.  Four  others  follow  with 
nine  entries.  From  these  audits  the  best  varieties  have  been 
selected  and  classified  under  their  respective  colours. 

A  classification  of  varieties  was  made  by  the  society  in  1902, 
being  the  first  organised  public  attempt  to  classify  Sweet  Peas 
under  their  respective  colours.  Papers  were  sent  to  various 
cultivators  and  connoisseurs,  to  be  filled  in  with  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  colour.  The  results  gave  such  satisfaction  that 
a  fresh  classification  was  organised  last  year.  As  many  as 
forty  of  the  papers  sent  out  were  filled  in  and  returned.  This 
shows  a  classification  in  which  the  best  varieties  have  been 
arranged  under  their  respective  colours,  with  the  number  of 
votes  to  each.  Five  out  of  a  possible  nineteen  have  each  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  number  of  votes  in  these  forty  papers,  so  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  significant.  No  second-rate  lists 
have  been  given  here  on  this  occasion,  and  the  number  of  varie¬ 


ties  in  each  colour  does  not  exceed  half  a  dozen,  though  they 
are  more  often  under  than  up  to  that  number. 

Several  chapters  relating  to  Sweet  Peas  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  written  by  people  in  the  respective  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  are  published  in  the  Sweet  Pea  Annual.  The  in¬ 
formation  supplied  should  increase  the  interest  in  Sweet  Peas, 
as  well  as  serve  to  assist  those  who  have  not  hitherto  entered 
the  arena  of  Sweet  Pea  culture  in  earnest.  Sweet  Peas  for 
home  adornment,  Sweet  Peas  for  table  decorations,  the  newer 
■Sweet  Peas,  improvements  of  the  Sweet  Peas,  and  Sweet  Peas 
in  town  gardens,  as  well  as  staging  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition 
will  afford  interesting  reading  to  all  concerned. 


Facts  about  Potatos.* 

F rom  the  first  annual  report  of  the  National  Potato  Society 
we  glean  that  within  less  than  ten  months  of  its  inauguration 
it  had  a  membership  of  300  individual  and  about  1,500 
affiliated  members— that  is,  members  of  the  twenty-two 
societies  affiliated  with  this.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition 
last  autumn  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  less  than  453 
varieties  of  Potatos  were  shown.  Of  this  number  fifty-four 
werei  shown  in  competitive  classes ;  sixty-nine  others  in  com¬ 
petitive  and  non-competitive  classes ;  and  330  varieties  were 
shown  in  non-competitive  exhibits  only.  This  enormous 
number  shows  the  need  for  a  special  society  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  Potato  in  respect  to  keeping  them  distinct, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done1  by  organisation.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  grow  anything  like  453  varieties  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ! 

No  doubt  many  of  these  were  largely  due  to  the  recent  boom 
in  Potatos  even  before  the  advent  of  the  society.  That  new 
varieties  were  necessary  to*  keep  up  the  stock  of  Potatos  suit¬ 
able  for  giving  remunerative  crops  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  is  undoubted.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  as  well 
that  old  and  useless  varieties  should  be  looked  up  and  dis¬ 
carded,  so*  that  their  places  for  general  purposes,  but  particu¬ 
larly  for  commerce,  might  be  reduced  to  within  reasonable 
limits,  including  only  the  most  productive  of  the  highest 
quality  suitable  for  different  parts  of  the  country.  Beyond 
this  there  could  only  be  the  necessary  margin — a  very  limited 
one',  we  think — for  varieties  suitable  to  special  districts.  We 
know  it  has  been  a.  custom  for  many  years  past  to  keep  up  a 
stock  of  old  varieties  that  could  only  maintain  their  position 
by  virtue  of  their  repute  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Potato 
disease.  Some  of  them  were,  of  course,  kept  up  on  account  of 
their  excellent  flavour  and  the  favouritism  which  individual 
growers  extended  to  them,  but  those  could  oidy  enjoy  a  limited 
cultivation,  and  the  sooner  it  was  generally  known  that  they 
were  worthless  for  general  cultivation  the  better. 

A  synonyms  sub-committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  which  Potatos  are  too  much  alike  in  habit,  con¬ 
stitution,  bloom,  season  and  tuber  to  be  regarded  as  distinct. 
This  is  one  good  idea  for  reducing  the  number  of  names,  for 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  Potatos  under  different  names  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

Ten  varieties  have  been  tried  at  different  centres  in  various 
counties  of  England,  arid  their  relative  value  tested  by  a 
number  of  marks,  the  standard  of  which  is  fixed  at  1 00.  In 
looking  over  this  list  it  is  remarkable  how  some  varieties  turn 
out  by  comparison  with  others.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  variety  of  Potato  will  give  the  same  results  in  every  part 
of  the  country  or  upon  the  same  farm,  as  that  varies  according 
to  circumstances. 

Factor  comes  out  very  prominently  in  this  respect,  heading 
the  list  of  ten  varieties  tested.  It  gave  the  best  results  at 
Chelmsford,  where  it  got  162  marks,  thus  indicating  more  than 
50  per  cent,  above  the  average  yield  of  tubers.  Its  lowest 
number  of  marks  was  118  at  Stoke  St.  Michael,  Somerset.  The 
average  at  the  eighteen  centres  was  137  marks.  Up-to-Date 
comes  nearest  to  this  in  fertility,  ranging  between  fifty-seven 

*  Nation'll  Potato  Society.  First  Annual  Report,  1904.  Price  3d.,  post  free,  from 
Walter  P.  Wright  Postling,  Hythe,  Kent. 
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at  Edmonton,  and  177  at  South  Littleton,  Worcester,  the 
average  being  125.  It  may  be  interesting  to  name  the  other 
varieties  tested — namely,  Royal  Kidney,  British  Queen,  Ever- 
good,  Crammond  Blossom,  King  Edward  VII.,  Empress  Queen, 
Sir  John  Llewellyn,  and  Ninety-fold.  The  last-named  gave 
the  smallest  returns,  ranging  from  thirty-seven  to  ninety,  the 
average  being  sixty-one.  This  list  includes  early  and  late 
varieties,  new  and  old,  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

In  looking  over  the  table  of  gross  produce  per  acre,  the  same 
order  is,  of  course',  taken  by  the  varieties  as  above  given.  The 
average  production  of  Factor  was  15.2  tons,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  heaviest  and  the  lightest  weights  were  produced 
in  ttvo  centres  of  Berkshire.  Reading  gave  19  tons  5  cwts. 
per  acre,  and  Wallingford  only  gave  7  tons  per  acre.  It  may 
here  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Potatos  were  grown  between 
rows  of  fruit  trees,  probably  indicating  that  the  ground  was 
poorly  dug  or  manured,  while  the  Potatos  must  have  been 
partially  shaded  by  trees.  This  should  have  a  bearing  upon 
double  cropping,  showing  that  it  is  undesirable  to  grow  two 
crops  upon  the  same  ground  if  the  more  important  trees  are 
capable  of  fully  occupying  it.  It  might  be  a  question  of  crop¬ 
ping  the  vacant  ground  with  something,  and  the  return  in 
Potatos  would  have  to  pay  for  rent,  labour  and  manure,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  labour  lost  to  plant  Potatos  in  such  positions. 

The  old  variety  Ninety-fold  might  not  have  been  a  heavy 
cropping  variety  at  first,  or  is  now  relatively  exhausted.  The 
highest  return  it  gave  vras  10  tons  3  cwt..  and  the  lowest 
2  tons  4  cwt.,  the  average  being  5.8  tons.  The  table  showing 
the  actual  quantity  of  diseased  tubers  is  also  interesting,  but 
it  is  evidently  not  complete,  as  several  of  the  returns  upon  this 
item  were  not  given.  It  is  significant,  however,  to  note  that, 
the  greatest  amount  of  disease  amongst  the  trials  comes  from 
Worcester,  two  stations,  and  from  Forfar.  In  the  latter  county 
the  tubers  were  not  lifted  till  October  28th,  and  no  doubt  the 
wet  weather  in  autumn  accentuated  the  disease. 

A  very  full  report  comes  from  the  Harper- Adams  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Newport,  Shropshire.  This  relates  the  character 
of  the  soil,  the  previous  cropping,  the  manure  used,  the  dis¬ 
tances  apart  at  which  the  sets  were  planted,  the  rainfall  during 
growth,  spring  frosts,  and  that  the  rows  wefe  planted  east  and 
west.  The  ground  had  been  worked  and  manured  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  autumn,  the  planting  having  been  accomplished  on 
April  26th.  The  artificial  manure  was  sown  after  ridging.  The 
tabulated  matter  gives  the  number  of  tubers  planted  and  their 
weight.  Other  information  relates  to  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
both  above  and  below  ground,  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  appear¬ 
ance  of  disease,  the  date  of  lifting,  the  quantity  of  good 
Potatos  lifted,  the  quantity  suitable  for  seed,  the  gross  weight, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  tubers  when  cooked.  Tt  is  significant 
here  again  to  note  that  Factor,  LTp-to-Date,  and  Evergood  are 
all  described  as  of  excellent  flavour. 

If  it  were  possible,  we  would  suggest  that  the  date  of  raising 
or  introduction  added  to  each  variety  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  information  upon  the  subject  of  Potatos.  It  would  be 
the  means  of  showing  how  many  years  of  useful  life  a  variety 
of  Potato  may  have.  Probably  some  varieties  would  continue 
to  remain  commercially  remunerative  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  other  varieties,  and  the  date  of  their  introduction  would 
serve  as  a  basis  from  which  to  deduct  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  in  after  years,  and  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which 
to  work  for  the  future. 

The  alphabetical  list  issued  by  the  society  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  attempt  at  anything  of  this  kind.  It  occupies  nearly 
three  pages  of  three  columns  each  of  closely  printed  names, 
and  shows  the  great  need  there  was  for  creating  order  out  of 
disorder.  It  will  be  valuable  for  reference  to  all  concerned 
with  Potatos.  We  are  not  certain  that  the  plan  adopted  is 
the  best  in  all  cases  where  the  similar  names  are  numerous. 

For  instance,  there  are  at  least  five  varieties  in  which  the 
name  “  Star  ”  occurs,  and  we  think  if  all  of  them  had  been 
arranged  under  “  Star,”  it  would  have  been  a  graphic  way  of 
showing  up  all  the  varieties  in  which  that  word  forms  part  of 
the  name.  ,  The  Queens,  Kings,  Dukes,  Earls  and  Lords  are  all 
very  numerous  amongst  Potatos,  and  if  the  names  had  been  all 


brought  together  under  a  common  name  it  would  have  Am¬ 
plified  the  list  still  further. 

Amongst  the  other  good  work  which  the  society  is  under¬ 
taking  and  about  to  undertake  we  mention  the  question  of 
registering  the  names  of  new  varieties,  which  is  to  be  taken  in 
hand  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  giving  of  the 
same  name  to  different  varieties  by  those  scattered  over  the 
country  and  engaged  in  the  raising  of  new  Potatos. 


Rose  Eugenie  Lamesch. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above  named  is  a  Polyantha  variety,  which  was  raised  by 
Herr  P.  Lambert  in  1900.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
brought  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  who  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it.  Our  supplementary  illustration  was 
taken  in  their  nursery  on  July  26th  last  year,  and  shows  the 
general  character  of  the  blossom. 

Although  a  Polyantha,  this  forms  a  dwarf  bush,  and  cannot 
be  classed  amongst  the  taller  climbing  varieties  of  Rosa  multi- 
flora,  from  which  all  of  the  Polyanthas  have  descended,- unless 
some  of  them  have  been  hybridised  with  the  China  Rose.  Our 
illustration  shows  merely  a  spray  in  full  bloom  and  another  in 
bud.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
clusters.  In  the  bud  state  the  blossoms  are  heavily  overlaid 
with  crimson  or  red,  but  after  expansion  they  are  orange-yellow, 
fading  to  creamy-yellow,  tipped  with  red  in  a  varying  manner. 
The  stamens  are  yellow,  and  form  a  mass  in  the  centre.  The 
leaves  are  small,  glossy,  and  to  some  extent  recall  those  of  a 
Tea  Rose,  being  very  rich  in  colour  when  still  quite  young.  The 
stems  and  prickles  are  also  red,  so  that  the  plant,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  rich  in  red  and  yellow  tints. 

The  flowers  are  very  nearly  full  in  the  centre,  and  have  very 
numerous  small  petals  overlapping  one  another,  for  which 
reason  some  would  describe  them  as  of  a  Ranunculus  shape. 
The  peculiar  combination  of  colours  in  the  flowers  has  also  been 
described  as  coppery-red  and  yellow,  shaded  with  a  deeper  red. 
The  great  features  of  this  newcomer  therefore  are  its  dwarf 
habit,  floriferous  character,  large  trusses  of'  flowers,  and  hand¬ 
some  foliage,  giving,  on  the  whole,  a  combination  of  tints  that 
is  quite  uncommon  amongst  Polyantha  Roses. 


Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition. 

( Continued  from  V oil.  XXI.,  page  978.) 

Continuing  my  few  notes  under  the  above  heading,  abouf 
the  middle  of  April  plants  may  be  stood  outside,  but  provision 
should  be  made  by  a  light  framework  of  Bamboos  or  otliei 
woodwork  for  mats  or  other  protecting  material  to  be  thrown 
over  in  the  event  of  frost,  or  when  cold,  cutting  winds  abound 
whereby  the  tender  plants  would  be  stripped  of  the  majority 
cf  their  leaves.  Syringe  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  keep 
plants  clean.  A  little  soot- water  added  will  be  found  benefi¬ 
cial.  Plants  will  now  be  growing  apace,  and  a.  few  varieties 
will  need  stopping  to  bring  them  to  perfection  at  the  right 
time. 

During  May  it  is  advisable  to  get  things  in  order  for  the 
final  potting.  Pots  and  crocks  should  be  duly  cleaned,  and 
the  compost  mixed  some  weeks  previous  to  the  time  the  plants 
are  requiring  further  food,  which  may  consist  of  four  parts 
loam,  one  part  half-decomposed  leaf-mould,  one  part  dried  cow- 
manure,  one  part  coarse  sand,  a  good  dressing  each  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  kainit,  or  wood  a.shes  and  charcoal,  lime  nibble  and 
some  guano  or  dried  blood.  Thoroughly  incorporate  and  stack 
in  a  dry  shed.  Early  in  June  the  strongest  growers  should  be 
taken  in  hand  first  and  the  largest  pots  used.  Pot  very  finn  to 
induce  sturdy  growth,  and  leave  2  in.  from  the  rim  of  the  pot 
for  further  top-dressing  and  watering. 

When  potted,  stand  in  batches  for  convenience  of  watering 
and  syringing  until  established.  When  stood  in  summer 
quarters,  stake  with  neat  stakes  tied  to  a  wire  stiai-.ed 
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between  strong  uprights  to  prevent  the  plants  being  blown 
about  during  rough  weather,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart  as 
not  to  shade  each  other.  Water  should  be  most  carefully 
applied  till  the  pots  are  mostly  filled  with  roots ;  nor  should 
any  be  given  until  it  is  really  required,  as  it  still  weakens  a 
plant  when  soil  is  in  a  sour  or  sodden  statei  In  July  a  feed 
mav  be  given  in  the  shape  of  weak  soot  or  manure  about  twice 
weekly.  Change  and  increase  in  strength  as  pots  get  filled 
with  roots.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a.  top-dressing  may  be 
given — compost  as  before  stated,  only  double  the  amount  of 
manure.  Repeat  again  towards  the  end  of  August.  Water 
through  a  rose-can  after  each  top-dressing,  and  no  manure- 
water  need  be  given  for  about  ten  days,  when  liquid  manure, 
may  be  given  made  from  soot,  sheep,  cow,  fowl,  or  farmyard 
drainings,  supplemented  by  various  artificials.  This  should  be 
carefully  applied  at  all  times  and  the  instructions  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  as  given. 

Phosphates,  potash  and  lime,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
are  the  chief  elements  contained  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  to 
have  blooms  of  the  first  order  we  must  supply  these  at  all 
seasons  of  their  growth.  In  addition  to  the  liquid  manures  be^- 
fore  mentioned,  artificials  and  dried  blood  may  be  given- 
sprinkling  each  on  the  surfacei  of  the  soil,  or  applied  in  liquid 
form.  A^little  and  often  will  be  a  safe  medium  to  follow.  Then 
we  have  still  more  powerful  manures  in  the  way  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  all  good  when 
carefully  applied,  but  dangerous  to  the  inexperienced.  Sulphate 
of  potash  is  really  a  necessity.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  adds  a 
fine  colour  to  the-  flowers.  On  the1  other  hand,  nitrate  of  soda 
builds  up  leaf  and  stalk,  and  should  not  be  used  during  cold, 
wet  weather. 

If  these  salts  are  used  at  all,  they  should  only  be  used^  at 
the  rate  of  -1,-  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water.  Should  the  least  sign 
of  damping  occur,  these  stimulants  should  be  stopped  at  once,, 
and  only  manure  or  soot  water  given  until  the  flowers  are  half 
expanded.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  damped  petals  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  a  little  extra  heat  given,  and  all  air 
possible  on  favourable  occasions.  Before  the  early  frosts  put 
in  an  appearance,  plants  should  be  housed  in  a  drip-pioof 
structure,  and  fumigated  on  .two  successive  nights. 

As  before  stated,  I  proposed  given  a  few  hints  on  stopping, 
but.  as  space:  is  limited  in  this  column  I  would  refer  beginners 
to  one  of  the  ’Mum  guides  written  by  Chrysanthemum  special¬ 
ists,  which  will  give  the  necessary  information.  Ararieties  in¬ 
tended  to  be  grown  should  be  alphabetically  listed.  The  ti'me 
of  stopping,  and  which  crown  bud  to  be  taken,  should  lie  caie- 
fully  noted,  as  no  haphazard  method  will  do  for  exhibition 
Chrysanthemums  to  be  had  in  the  pink  of  perfection  at  the 
requisite  date. 

A  few  of  the  best  varieties,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  newer 
varieties,  may  be  of  some  service  to  beginners,  consisting  of 
the  following: — Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton,  AY.  R.  Church,  Chrysanthemiste  Montigny,  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli.  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Buron,  Marquise  Ah  Arenosta,  S.  T. 
AVright,  J.  H.  Silsburv,  Souvenir  de  Calvat,  Pere,  Roi  dTtalie, 
Mary  AYest,  Maud  du  Cros,  A'alerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  F.  AY. 
A'allis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Airs.  G.  Mileham,  General 
Hutton,  AY.  Duckam,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  AY.  A.  Etherington,  Presi¬ 
dent.  Yiger,  Mafeking  Hero,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Beauty  of  Leigh, 
Commonwealth,  and  many  other  novelties  pieviously  figured  in 
The  Gardening  AVorld.  A.  G.  S. 


Stocks. 

Webbs’  Scarlet  and  White  Bedders. 

Two  beds  of  the-  above  Stocks  were  simply  par  excellence 
last  season,  quite  90  per  cent,  being  double,  and  lasting  long 
in  good  condition. 

As  an  autumn  display  is  imperative  the  Stocks  were 
planted  in  conjunction  with  Chrysanthemum  La.  Petite  Marie, 
yellow  and  white,  with  a  dot  plant  of  tall  crimson  Antirrhi¬ 
nums,  making  a  most  effective  bed  for  nearly  five  months.  The 
Chrysanthemums  and  Antirrhinums  just  came  in  flower  as  the 
Stocks  went  off.  Tt  C. 


Campanula  thyrsoides. 

Shades  of  blue,  violet,  or  purple,  together  with  whites  of 
various  degrees  of  purity,  are  so  commonly  or  almost  in¬ 
variably  met  with  among  members  of  the  large  and  popular 
family  known  as  Bellflowers,  that  few  appear  to  think  of  any 
possible  departure  from  the  usual  range  of  colour,  except  it  be 
among  the  biennial  forms,  such  as  C.  Medium,  varieties  where 
shades  of  pink  and  rose  appear. 

In  C.  thyrsoides,  however,  a  Campanula  exists  that  produces 
flowers  of  a  yellow  hue.  Not  only  is  it  of  so  distinct  a  colour, 
but  of  attractive  form  and  habit,  and  is  a.  highly  desirable 
plant,  if  only  to.  be  used  in  conjunction  with  and  in  contrast  to 
the  prevailing  tints  of  the  majority  of  its  family.  , 

Heather  Bell. 


Trade  Notices. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

While  inspecting  the  Chrysanthemums  in  the  new  nursery 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
last  autumn,  we  passed  over  a  field  of  Potatos  mostly  of  the 
new  varieties  grown  by  him.  His  splendid  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall  at  the  last  meeting  showed  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  he  could  grow  and  stage  Potatos  as  ivell  as 
Chrysanthemums.  He  now  issues  a  catalogue  of  Potatos,  in 
which  he  classifies  lists  for  various  purposes.  These  include 
all  the  notable  Potatos  of  which  we  have  been  hearing  recently, 
and  descriptions  of  them  are  given  on  similarly  careful  lines 
to  the  descriptions  given  of  his  better-known  speciality, 
the  Chrysanthemum.  Few  of  the  old  varieties  still  hold  their 
own,  and  amongst  them  we  note  that  Lim  Gray  and  Sim  Gray 
are  regarded  as  synonymous.  He  intends  holding  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  competition  for  Potatos  on  October  17th.  Notices  and 
all  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  him. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons. 

A  catalogue  of  new  and  select  florist  flowers  is  now  issued  by 
Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.  Dahlias, 
but  especially  Cactus  varieties,  are  a-  great  speciality  of  the 
firm,  and  besides  a  general  collection  of  the  best  varieties 
there  are  lists  of  new  varieties  for  1901  and  1905,  showing  that 
these  northern  growers  make  an  effort  to  be  fully  up  to  date. 
Show,  fancy,  pompon  and  single  Cactus  Dahlias  are  also  well 
provided  for.  Carnations  and  Picotees  constitute  another 
speciality,  and  include  self  and  fancy  Carnations,  as  well  as 
yellow  ground  Picotees.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  best  named  modem  varieties.  Messrs. 
Campbell  also  send  out  a  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Though  a.  less  bulky  publication  than  that  relating  to  the 
florist  flowers,  it  nevertheless  includes  the  standard  and  useful 
varieties  that  are  known  to  do  well  in  the  northern  half  of 
Britain  as  well  as  the  south.  Choice  flower  seeds  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  descriptions  relating  to  the  habit,  height 
and  colour  are  also  given. 

Herr  F.  C.  Hememann. 

The  general  seed  catalogue,  No.  238,  of  Herr  F.  C.  Heine- 
mann,  F.R.H.S.,  Erfurt,  Germany,  has  the  front  cover  beauti¬ 
fully  ornamented  with  coloured  illustrations  of  Phyllocacti, 
perpetual  bearing  Strawberries,  and  vegetables,  while  the  back 
cover  is  equally  adorned  with  florist  flowers  in  colours.  The 
contents  consist  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  amongst  the 
latter  are  numerous  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  some  of  which 
are  new.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  bearded  or 
crested  Begonias.  He  also  has  new  Camellia-flowered  and 
fringed  forms  of  tuberous  Begonias,  which  are  illustrated  to 
show  the  peculiarities  for  which  they  are  selected.  Giant 
spotted  Gloxinias  are  also  favourites,  and  several  new  varieties 
have  received  distinct  names.  Novelties  for  1905  include  a 
new  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  which  he 
names  Spring  Marguerite  ;  also  a  new  Gvpsophila  named 
Parisian  Market,  a  AYallflower  named  Blood  Red  Tom  Thumb, 
feathered  Carnation  Poppy,  and  a.  large-flowered  dwarf  variety 
of  Phlox  Drummondi.  Yegetable  seeds  also  include  some 
novelties  in  the  way  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cucumbers,  Radishes, 
Cabbages,  Tomatos,  Runner  Beans,  and  French  Beans. 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

(Concluded  from  facie  80.) 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  next  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  as  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  committee. 
In  doing  so,  lie  spoke  of  the  invaluable  services  Mr.  Veitch  had 
rendered  the  institution.  He  had  also  helped  to  found  the 
Heading  Auxiliary.  In  thanking  the,  members  for  re-electing 
him,  Mr.  Veitch  said  he.  was  glad  they  had  been  able  io  add 
£1,000  to  the  Victorian  Era  Fund. 

This  being  carried,  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  then, 
proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  as  secretary, 
making  some  comments  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  lie  had 
served  the  institution.  This  also  was  carried.  The  retiring 
members  of  the  committee  were  then  proposed  for  re-election, 
or  such  of  them  as  were  eligible,  namely,  Messrs.  E.  T.  Cook, 
David  Fleming,  John  Jennings,  John  A.  Laing,  A.  W.  Hutton, 
Owen  Thomas,  F.  W.  Moore,  and  Bailey  Wadds.  This  was 
seconded,  and  the  motion  adopted.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
proposed  that  Mr.  George  Woodward  should  be  elected  in 
place  of  Mr.  8.  Osborn  (deceased),  and  that  Mr.  Edward  Sher¬ 
wood  be  elected  in  place,  of  Mr.  X.  X.  Sherwood  (retired).  The 
whole  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted.  Messrs.  T.  Man¬ 
ning,  Swift,  and  Jesse  Willard  were  proposed  for  re-election  as 
auditors.  Three  arbitrators  were  also  proposed  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  instution,  but  the  Chairman,  said  that  these! 
arbitrators  had  never  yet  been  employed,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
never  be  necessary  to  employ  them.  Scrutineers  for  the  ballot 
were  next  appointed. 

The  counting  of  the  votes  was  then  proceeded  with  in  another 
room,  the  ballot,  closing  at  4.30  p.m.  It  was  nearly  6  p.m-.  before 
du'  scrutineers  returned  to  announce  the  results.  The  number 
of  votes  gained  by  each  candidate  was  given,  but  we  shall  only 
mention  those  that  were  successful. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  balloting  : — Edwin  W illiams, 
4,566  votes  ;  Ellen  Benbow,  3,976  ;  Louisa  S.  Paget,  3,624  ;i 
John  Johnston,  3,562  ;  Henry  J.  Thornton,  3,528  ;  Anna  M. 
Smith,  3,509 ;  Eliza  Allward,  3,285  ;  Duncan  Brown,  3,056  ; 
Anne  Page,  3,047  ;  Peter  Dixon,  2,984  ;  George  Heywood,  2,881  ; 
Charles  Harris,  2,860  ;  George  Cann,  2,856  ;  John  Huddy, 
2,765  ;  William  Odlin,  2,734  ;  William  Pellett,  2,586  ;  Samuel 
Garland,  2,544 ;  Thomas  Wynne,  2,449  ;  Frederick  E.  Lee, 
2,396  ;  and  Benjamin  Hawkins,  2,279.  The  next  highest  un¬ 
successful  widow  was  Mary  A.  Plummer  (with  2,165  votes),  who 
receives  the  benefit  of -the  “May  Sherwood  Campbell  Widow’s 
Pension.”  The  two  placed  on  the  pension  list  by  the  committee 
were  Samuel  Brooks  (2,104)  and  John  Bradberry  (851).  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sutton  contributed  £20  to  keep  one  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  a  year,  and  this  fell  to  James  Port,  with  1,662  votes. 
This  makes  the  highest  number  ever  placed  on  the  pension 
list  in  one  year. 

Annual  Friendly  Dinner. 

After  the  closing  of  the  polling  a  number  of  the  members 
and  adherents  of  the  institution  adjourned  to  another  room  in 
the  same  building,  where  they  sat  down  to  table  under  the 
presidency  of  Mi-.  Edward  Sherwood,  who  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Herbert  Hicks,  and  W.  Atkinson. 
Others  present  included  Messrs.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  W.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Owen  Thomas,  G.  Monro,  James  Hudson,  W.  Roupell, 
and.  G.  J.  Ingram. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  Chairman  in  due  course 
proposed  “  The  King,  Queen,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,”  which  was  heartily  received.  Later  he  rose  to  pro¬ 
pose  “  Continued  Success  to  the  Institution,”  and  thanked  them 
not  only  for  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  preside  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  but  for  being  elected  on  the  committee.  It  was  certain 
that  those  who  had  served  the  institution  for  any  lengthened 
period  would  ultimately  have  to  give  place  to  the  younger 
members,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  have  no'  reason  for 
regretting  having  elected  him  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  institution  was  founded  sixty-six  years  ago,  almost 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  that  building,  and  during  the  period 
it  had  existed  it  had  dispensed  £33,000,  or  an  average  of  some¬ 
thing  like  £500  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  and  their 
widows  who  had  fallen  upon  unfortunate  times.  He  neverthe¬ 
less  thought  that  they  would  require  more  money  in  the 
future,  but  hoped  that  they  would  never  have  to  touch  the 
capital,  but  be  able  to  increase  the  income.  Besides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fund,  he  also,  referred  to  the  two  other  special  ones,  but 


said  tliat  all  combined  wore  unable  to  fully  moot  the  wants  of 
the  case. 

Hr  llitm  stated  that  the  Hurst  and  Son  Musical  Society  at 
a  special  entertainment  had  been  able  to  raise  the  sum  of 
£50  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  past  members  of 
the  institution  could  not  be  expected  to  carry  on  its  business 
always,  and  the  younger  members  should  come  forward.  He 
believed  lie  was  the  youngest  chairman  that  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
sided  on  such  an  occasion.  He  stated  that  his  father,  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  presided  on  one  occasion  thirty-six  years  ago 
when  only  eighteen  were  present.  The  institution  had  greatly 
grown  since  then.  He  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton. 

It  had  been  announced  that  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  would 
respond  to  the  previous  toast,  but  he  had  been  unwell  for  some 
time  past,  and  Mr.  Sutton  stated  that  in  taking  Mr.  Veitch’s 
place  lie  did  not  consider  that  he  was  capable  of  filling  it  in 
I  lie  same  way  as  Mr.  Veitch,  but  the  doctor  under  whose  care 
lie  was  had  forbidden  him  to  attend  that  evening.  The  fifty-six 
names  appearing  on  the  voting-paper  had  been  selected  from 
applications  sent  in  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  he 
assured  them  that  each  case  was  carefully  inquired  into  be¬ 
fore  their  names  were  admitted  amongst  the  candidates.  If 
one  were  to  read  through  the  letters  of  application  it  was 
pitiful  in  many  cases  to  read  of  the  distress.  In  alluding  to 
the  record  list  of  donations  at  the  annual  dinner  last  year,  he 
said  it  was  greatly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Harry  .T.  Veitch. 
He  also  mentioned  the  receipt  of  £500  from  Mr.  X.  A".  Sher¬ 
wood.  The  Victorian  Era  Fund  also  owed  its  existence  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Veitch. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hicks  next  proposed  “  The  Officers,  Honorary 
Members,  and  Country  Friends.”  In  doing  so,  he  said  that  they 
had  that  day  elected  a  new  member  of  committee  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  whom  he  had  known  for  many  years, 
and  whom  he  considered  a  good  business  man.  Mr.  Harry  .T. 
Veitch  had  been  treasurer  to  the  institution  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  it  was  needless  for  him  to  dilate  upon  that  fact,  con¬ 
sidering  how  admirably  it  had  been  placed  before  them  by 
previous  speakers.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  society  now  to 
manage  without  the  aid  of  their  country  friends.  The  Reading 
Auxiliary  had  done  better,  perhaps,  than!  any  of  the  others, 
but  all  of  them  had  certainly  done  their  best.  In  coupling 
the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Monro  lie  said  that  the 
excellent  results  obtained  from  their  Covent  Garden  friends 
were  due  to  the  exertions  of  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  G.  Monro,  in  replying  to  this,  said  that  all  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  could 
not  but  take  an  active  interest  in  the  cause.  During  the  past 
year  they  had  had  a  record  income,  but  that  was  not  due  to 
good  business  or  favourable  times,  but  rather  because  they  had 
a  good  cause  in  hand.  The  institution  was  favoured  by  a  good 
chairman  and  secretary.  Those  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  seemed  to  renew  their  life,  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  fact  he  referred  to  one  pensioner  who  was  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tenarian.  The  removal  of  the  anxiety  by-  the  assistance  given 
by  the  institution  was,  no  doubt,  an  immense  relief  to  many, 
and  had  enabled  them  to  live  longer  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  He  was  sorry  that  gardeners  had  not  sub¬ 
scribed  so  generally  as  they  ought  to  do,  but  he  thought  that 
the  auxiliary  branches  were  now  succeeding  in  bringing  in  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson  (of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray)  next 
proposed  “  The  Chairman.”  In  rising  he  said  that,  although  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  long  journey  from  the  provinces 
prevented  him  from  attending  oftener  than  he  did.  In  pro¬ 
posing  “  The  Chairman”  he  said  that  the  name  of  Sherwood  in 
connection  with  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
would  always  appeal  to  an  immense  number  of  adherents.  He 
would  not  detain  them  with  a  long  speech,  because,  coming  as 
he  did  from  the  provinces,  his  audience  would  know  more 
about  the  chairman  than  himself,  but  he  would  say  that  he 
was  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father. 

The  Chairman  replied  to  this,  assuring  them  of  his  best 
endeavour  to  assist  the  institution.  Before  resuming  his  seat 
he  proposed  “The  Secretary”  (Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram).  The  latter 
replied,  stating  that  he  had  now  been  secretary  to  the  institution 
for  fourteen  years,  and  had  made  many  friends  in  the  interests 
of. the  society.  He  mentioned  a  number  by  name  who  had  been 
of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  endeavour  to  benefit  the  insti¬ 
tution  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  otherwise.  During  the 
evening  songs  were  rendered  by  various  '  people  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Scharteau. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  above  society  will  take  place  at  Carr’s  Rest  air 
rant,  265,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  February  6tli,  at 
7  p.m.  The  president,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  will  take  the 
chair.  The  agenda  will  consist  of  the  election  of  officers, 
amending  the  rules,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  Liverpool 
Auxiliary  announce  their  annual  social  and  concert  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  11th,  at  the  "Bear’s  Paw,”  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  when 
Richard  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside.  These 
functions  have  proved  most  enjoyable,  and,  what  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  a  good  surplus  has  been  handed  over  to'  the  funds.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Waterman,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  is  the  secretary,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  acknowledge  donations  or  subscriptions  or  give 
any  information  that  may  be  desired. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.— On  .January  20th,  at 
the  above  society,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  gave  a  chat 
about  Potatos,  Mr.  Weeks  presiding.  He  referred  to  the 
varieties  chiefly  which  are  called  disease-resisting.  Some 
twenty  varieties  were  placed  upon  the  table  for  the  members’ 
inspection.  He  advocated  when  planting,  or  rather  preparing 
the  ground  before  planting,  to  give  a.  good  dressing  of  ground 
lime  ;  it  kept  the  Potato  much  freer  from  scab.  He  strongly 
■recommended  the  Recorder  as  being  the  best  early  Potato. 
Eldorado  was  especially  spoken  of  ;  also  some  fine  samples  of 
Mr.  Jones’s  seedlings  as  being  good  croppers  and  fine  cookers. 

The  propagation  of  the  Potato  was  thoroughly  explained. 

*  *  * 

Woolton  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  above  was  held  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  The  report,  read  by  the  secretary,  was  highly  en¬ 
couraging,  showing  a  record  in  the  number  of  entries,  and  the 
show  was  the  most  beautiful  yet  held.  The  statement  of  accounts 
proved  satisfactory,  showing  a  balance  in  the  bank  of  £37,  being 
a  slight  increase  on  last  year.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to 
over  £80,  also  an  increase  over  any  previous  year.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  application  should  be  made  to  become  affiliated  to 
the  N.C.  S. ,  which  was  carried.  The  officers  were  re-elected 
throughout :  Hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Neil  Gossage  ;  lion,  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Skinner;  sub-treasurer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman.  A 

vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

*  *  ■* 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  January  27th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Wakely,  F.R.H.S.,  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Wid- 
ford,  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  “  Orchids.”  The  speaker  traced 
the  liistory  of  Orchids  from  the  time  of  their  first  introduction 
till  now,  and  spoke  of  the  collector’s  difficulty  in  obtaining  and 
bringing  to  England  rare  specimens.  The  speaker  endeavoured 
to  show  tlie  fallacy  of  the  old  idea  that  Orchids  were  difficult 
to  manage.  He  dealt  fully  with  the  method  of  culture,  and 
deprecated  the  use  of  leaf  mould.  Some  good  specimen  blossoms 
were  exhibited,  and  samples  of  Orchids  as  imported  were  on 
view.  A  good  discussion  followed,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hammond  for  so  interesting  and  useful  a 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Examinations,  1905. — 
School  Teachers  :  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an 
examination  in  cottage  and  allotment  gardening  on  Wednesday, 
April  5th,  1905.  This  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will 
be  confined  to,  elementary  and  technical  school  teachers.  It 
has  been  undertaken  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  in  country  districts,  that  the  school  teachers  shall  be 
competent  to  teach  the  elements  of  cottage  and  allotment  gar¬ 
dening,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  test  whatever  of  such  capacity. 
The  general  conduct  of  the  examination  will  be  on  the  same  now 
well-known  lines  as  that  of  the  more  general  examination,  save 
in  obvious  points  to  which  they  would  not  apply.  Intending 
candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  early  in  March. 
A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate 
gaining  the  highest  number  of  marks,  and  each  candidate  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  the  class  in  which  he  has  passed. 

— —  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  annual  examination  in. 
the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  12th,  1905.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus,  covering  both 
examinations,  will  be  sent  to  any  person*  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
and  directed  envelope.  Questions  set  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  examination  1893-1904  may  also  be  obtained  at 
the  society’s  offices,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  price  Is.  6d. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  new  Fellows  elected 
at  the  general  meeting,  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  included  the 
Countess  of  Portarlington,  Lady  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Ponsonby,  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
Portman,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association  was 
also  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  next 
show  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  14th, 
when  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  entry,  as  the  one  hundred 
and  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  the  report  of  the  Council  for 
1904  will  be  presented,  and  the  president,  the  vice-president, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  together  with  three  members  of  Council.  Subsequent  to 
this  the  society  will  hold  meetings,  shows,  and  lectures  fort¬ 
nightly  in  its  new  hall. 

*  *  * 

British  Gardeners’  Association  at  Cardiff. — A  very  large 
and  representative  meeting  of  the  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
of  Cardiff  and  Newport  districts  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  19th  ult.  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organising  a  local 
branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association.  Mr.  Stephen 
Traseder,  F.R.H.  S.,  presided.  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  London  executive,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew  (super¬ 
intendent.  of  Parks,  Cardiff)  were  the  principal  speakers.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Pettigrew,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  urged  need  of 
co-operation  among  gardeners.  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson  ex¬ 
pounded  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  association.  Mr.  Hugh  A. 
Pettigrew  proposed  that  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’ 
Association  should  be  formed,  to  embrace  the  Cardiff  and  New¬ 
port  districts.  A  number  of  gardeners  in  the  district  had 
already,  he  said,  joined  the  association.  By  forming  a  branch, 
however,  the  members  would  have  more  weight  and  influence 
in  helping  forward  the  aims  of  the  association.  Mr.  Fred 
Treseder  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 
Air.  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew  was  elected  honorary  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  twenty-sixth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  society’s 
office,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  Foster 
in  the  chair.  The  report  as  read  by  the  secretary  was  liighly 
favourable,  showing  a  most  successful  year’s  working.  The 
number  attending  the  shows  were  : —Spring,  2,051;  autumn, 
4,354  ;  total,'  6,405.  .The  entries  at  each  show  proved  a  record, 
and  undoubtedly  the  exhibits  were  of  high  excellence.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  lectures  held  during  the  winter  months  were  not 
so  well  attended  as  the  committee  would  wish.  The  accounts 
submitted  by  the  sub-treasurer  showed  the  income  of  the  spring 
show  to  be  £41  18s.  7d.  ;  autumn,  £168  8s.  ;  subscriptions, 
£314  11s.  8d.  ;  advertisements,  etc.,  £24  7s.  8d.  ;  balance 
brought  forward,  £195  10s.  lOd.  ;  making  a  total  income  of 
£744  16s.  9d.  Expenditure :  Prizes,  spring.  £93  7s.  ;  other 
items,  £85  10s.  lOd.  ;  autumn  prizes,  £146  5s.  ;  hall,  etc., 
£117  8s.  8d.  ;  general  expenses,  £85  3s,  Id.  ;  total,  £527  14s.  7d., 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  association  of  £217  2s.  2d. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  approved.  The  sum  of  three 
guineas  was  voted  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  and  two  guineas  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  The 
election  of  officers  included  :  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Fletcher  Rogers  ;  sub- 
treasurer,  Air.  G.  Blackmore  ;  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Sadler,  Victoria 
Street,  Liverpool  ;  auditors,  Alessrs.  Harwood,  Banner  and  Son 
and  Air.  R.  G.  AY  a  ter  man.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  chairman  for  his  services. 

,  ■*  *  * 

Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  AIutual  Improvement 
Association. — On  Tuesday,  January  17th,  the  members  of  the 
above  society  gathered  together  to  hear  a  paper  on  “  Alalmaison 
Carnations,”  which  was  read  by  Air.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to 
P.  Saillard,  Esq.,  Buchan  Hill,  Crawley.  The  chair  was  taken 
at  7.30  p.m.  by  Air.  R.  H.  Holton,  who,  having  known  the  lec¬ 
turer  for  twenty-four  years,  made  some  very  suitable  remarks 
concerning  his  skill  as  a  Carnation  grower,  speaking  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  his  labours  on  these  popular  plants. 
Air.  Martin  went  fully  into  the  subject,  and  said  that  a  span- 
rcofed  house  with  plenty  of  side  and  top  ventilation- was  best 
suited  for  the  culture  of  Alalmaisons1.  He  gave  his  methods  of 
treating  the  plant  from  the  time  of  layering,  to  the  time  of 
blooming,  mentioning  the  different  parts  of  compost  which  he 
had  found  most  suitable,  and  he  also  gave*  the  proper  times 
for  syringing  and  watering  them  at  their  various  stages  of 
growth.  He  advised  that  the  layers  should  not  be  pegged  too 
close  together,  or  when  rooted  they  would  become  drawn,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  weak,  and  partly  spoiled.  He  also  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  loam  and  leaf  mould  intended  for  the  culture 
of  the  Malmaison  should  be  well  burnt,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
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wireworms  and  other  troublesome  pests.  When  potted  for 
blooming  plenty  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  plants  to  keep  them 
free  from  diseases  commonly  known  as  “rust”  and  “spot.” 
The  shading  of  the  blooms,  staking,  feeding,  and  other  essential 
things  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  were  dealt  with  by  the 
speAker,  and  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow  were  given, 
as  well  as  various  recipes  for  the  prevention  and  extermination 
of  diseases  and  insect  pests.  At  the  close  of  the  address  several 
questions  were  asked  which  were  readily  answered  by  Mr. 
Martin,  anil  the  discussion  which  ensued  undoubtedly  proved 
a  benefit  to  many  of  those  present.  Mr.  Wilks,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Dudley  Ryder,  Worth,  was  awarded  the  society’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  a  nice  exhibit  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  which  was 
ureatly  admired.  Three  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Martin  for  his 
excellent  paper,  and  also  to  Mr.  Holton  for  presiding,  which 
was  carried  accordingly,  and  a  very  profitable  evening  thus 
brought  to  a  close. 

*  *  * 

The  British  Gakdexers’  Association. — “  The  aims  and 
objects  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association”  was  the  subject 
under  discussion  at  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Loughborough  and  District  Gardeners’  Association,  at  the  Town 
Hali,  Loughborough,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  large  and  representative  attendance  of  local  gar¬ 
deners.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  head 
gardener  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection  of  the  “B.G.A.,”  after  giving  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  early  history  of  gardening  and  the  great  advance¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  all  branches  of  gardening  within 
recent  times,  said  that,  most  unfortunately,  there  had  not  been 
a  corresponding  advance  in  the  wages  paid  to  gardeners.  He 
then  proceeded  to  most  carefully  and  lucidly  explain  the  objects 
and  programme  of  the  association,  pleading  that  hearty  support 
should  be  given  to  it  by  both  employer  and  employed.  After 
some  discussion,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  of  Prest- 
wold  Gardens,  Loughborough,  it  was  unanimusly  resolved  that 
“  all  those  present  pledge  themselves  to  give  their  support  and 
co-operation  to  the  British  Gardeners’  Association.”  Mr.  W. 
Begbie  having  been  elected  local  secretary,  the  usual  hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman. 


-  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organising  branches  of  the 

association  will  be  held  in  the  following  towns: — Croydon 
(February  7th),  Waltham  Cross  (February  7th),  Norwich  (Feb¬ 
ruary  8th),  Leeds  (February  11th),  Birmingham  (February  13th)  ; 
also  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Crawley,  Newport  (Mon.), 
Exeter,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  Altrincham.  It  is  hoped  that 
gardeners  residing  near  any  of  these  towns  will  make  an  effort 
to  be  present  at  the  meetings.  Lip  to  the  present  meetings  have 
been  held  at  Oxford,  Haslemere,  Caterham,  Redhill,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  Ijiswich,  Sunderland,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Loughborough, 
and  Newcastle.  Secretaries  of  gardeners’  societies  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  association  with  a  view 
to  making  arrangements  for  meetings  in  their  respective 
districts. 


*  *  * 


i 
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The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spares  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public. 
Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  recently, 
the  Earl  of  Meath  (chairman)  presiding,  draft  of  the  annual 
report  showing  some  thirty  items  of  work  successfully 
carried  out  during  the  past  year  was  read  and  approved.  It  was 
mentioned  that  there  was  a  decrease  ini  the  income,  which  was 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  certain  receipts  for  special 
objects  obtained  in  1903,  but  that  more  new  members  and  donors 
were  needed  in  order  to  maintain  and  extend  the  work.  The 
chairman  drew  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  London  County 
Council  not.  to  make  the  teaching  of  swimming  obligatory  in  its 
schools  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  accommodation,  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  communicate  with  the  Council  on  the  subject,  which 
was  one  falling  within  the  lines  of  the  association’s  work.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Council  stating  that  it.  had  refused  an 
application  for  building  over  a  number  of  forecourts  in  the 
Euston  Road,  to  which  the  association  had  objected,  and  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  this  refusal  would  pave  the  way  for  a 
general  boulevard  scheme  in  the  Marylebone,  Euston,  and  Pen- 
tonville  Roads,  of  which  the  association  had  always  been  an 
advocate.  It  was  decided  to  give  assistance  to  the  planting  of 
tiees  in  thoroughfares  in  Stepney  and  Poplar,  to  make  a  grant 
of  seats  for  the  Public  Library  Garden  in  Mill  wall,  and  to 
wpP  y  gymnastic  aoparatus  for  the  lads’  clubs  in  Buxton  Street, 
V/hitechanel,  and  Tait  Street,  St.  George’ s-in-the-East,  and  for 
the  parochial  gymnasium  which  .had  been  fitted  up  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  m  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Wal  worth,  nine  years 


ago.  A  letter  was  received  from  the  Poplar  Borough  Counci 
assenting  to  the  amended  plan  of  the  association  for  the  laying 
out  of  tlie  parish  disused  churchyard,  and  it  was  decided  to 
ask  the  Council  to  proceed  with  the  legal  steps  requisite  for 
securing  a  transfer  of  the  ground.  The  London.  Squares  and 
Enclosures  (Preservation)  Bill  was  considered,  as  also  was  tin 
London  County  Council’s  General  Powers  Bill,  the  clauses  in 
which  relating  to  the  exchange  and  sale  of  any  public  spaces 
in  the  Council’s  possession  were  thought  to  be  far  too  wide. 
It  was  agreed  to  urge  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  reintroduce 
the  Open  Spaces  Consolidation  Bill  of  last  session.  Letters  were 
read  about  the  Italian  roof  garden  being  formed  in  Duke  Street; 
and  about  vacant  sites  in  Notting  Hill,  Upper  Sydenham,  Mile 
End,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  reply  had  as  yet 
come  to  hand  from  the  Corporation  with  regard  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  request  that  its  committee  should  receive  a  deputation  in 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  neglected  Shad  well  Fish 
Market  site  as  an  open  space. 

*  *  * 

The  Selborne  Society.— Few,  if  any,  of  the  members  of  the 
Selborne  Society,  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Gilbert 
White,  have  followed  more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  this  old- 
time  English  naturalist  than  Mrs.  Bright  won.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  an  illustrated  interview  with  her  in  her  home  at  Stanmore 
which  appears  in  “  The  Girls’  Realm  ”  for  February  is  of  interest 
not  only  to  members  of  the  Selborne  Society,  of  which  Airs. 
Brightwen  is  vice-president,  but  also  to  the  readers  of  her 
charming  books  and  all  lovers  of  Nature  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  article  in  question,  which  is  by  the  hon. 
secretary.  Air.  Wilfred  Alark  Webb,  is  practically  a  review  of 
Mrs.  Brightwen’s  observations.  These  deal  more  particularly 
with  creatures  which  have  become  pets  without  being  kept  in 
captivity,  though  those  are  mentioned  that  were  confined, 
but  spent  a  no  less  happy  existence  so  soon  as  they  had  become 
familiar  enough  with  their  mistress  to  be  allowed  the  run  of 
her  house.  Squirrels,  field-mice,  robins,  rooks,  are  amongst 
the  former,  Virginian  nightingales,  owls,  and  staghorn  beetles 
among  the  latter.  The  secret  of  Airs.  Brightwen’s  success  is 
described,  and  pictures  of  pets,  of  curious  plants,  and  of  the 
museum  are  given,  as  well  as  a  number  of  delightful  little  views 
taken  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  her  house. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  Horticultural  AIutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the 
Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  the  25th  inst.,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Air.  J.  J.  Reid,  the  vice-chair  being  taken  by  Air. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson.  The  attendance  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
the  room  was  beautifully  decorated  with  large  Palms.  After 
dinner  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  by  the  chairman, 
while  the  vice-chairman  proposed  “  The  Society.”  He  recounted 
facts  relating  to  the  founding  of  the  society  and  its  gradual 
increase  until  they  had  from  130  to  133  members.  He  thought 
that  employers  might  assist  the  society,  inasmuch  as  the  good 
work  done  there  was  ultimately  for  their  benefit.  By  the  ex¬ 
change  of  views,  not  only  amongst  local  gardeners,  hut  by  the 
assistance  of  those  from  a.  distance,  he  thought  it  was  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  maximum  benefit.  In  reading  papers  he  thought 
that  gardeners  should  always  choose  the  subject  with  which 
they  were  most  acquainted.  Air.  Douglas  Young  replied  to  the 
toast,  and  said  that  the  great  success  which  had  attended  the 
society  justified  its  existence,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Croydon 
Horticultural  Society  might  affiliate  with  such  societies  as 
theirs.  He  had  great  respect  for  the  profession,  as  it  combined 
the  scientific  and  the  artistic.  He  could  not  conceive  anything 
more  useful  or  helpful  than  their  society.  Air.  Harry  Boshier. 
hon.  secretary,  said  that  in  gaining  three  vice-presidents  during 
the  year  it  was  evidence  that  the  employers  were  taking  an 
interest  in  the  society.  They  had  been  working  most  amicably 
with  the  other  two  societies  in  the  town.  They  carried  forward 
a  balance  of  £1  14s.  4d.  at  December  31st  last.  The  balance 
was  not  a  large  one,  but  he  explained  that  the  money  had  been 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  Last  year  they  had 
nineteen  meetings,  at  which  lectures  and  papers  were  given. 
They  also  had  exhibits  brought  to  the  meetings,  thus  creating 
a  wider  interest  in  the  same.  He  urged  those  present  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  members.  Air.  AI.  E.  Alills  proposed 
“  Kindred  Societies,”  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Dr. 
Jackson.  The  latter,  in  replying,  said  that  the  Croydon  Society 
was  doing  excellent  work,  and  mentioned  other  societies  also 
carrying  out  their  special  duties.  He  thought,  however,  that 
there  should  be  a  society  to  run  a  Dahlia  show  in  Croydon . 
At  Thornton  Heath  they  were  running  three  shows,  and  this 
year  were  going  to  try  another.  He  thought  that  societies  not 
only  helped  to  make  gardeners  more  efficient,  but  interested 
them  in  their  work.  The  prizes  for  essays  were  then  presented 
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by  the  chairman,  Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe  taking  the  first  for  ‘‘  Pruning 
and  Training  of  Hardy  Fruit  drees,  and  Mr.  .  A.  Cook 
second.  For  the  essay  "  Birds  of  Our  Garden,  Mr.  J.  Sugden 
and  Mr.  H.  Peckham  took  the  prizes  in  this  order.  Mr.  Briscoe 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  iirize- winners,  while  Messrs.  P.  F. 
Bunyard,  the  chairman,  J.  Gregory,  A.  Somerton,  .T.  Cutler, 
and  G.  E.  Hart  also  spoke  on  different  subjects.  There  was  a 
capital  musical  programme  during  the  evening. 


Mr.  G.  IV.  Cummins,  formerly  of  The  Grange,  Wallington, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to-  Leigh-Goldie  Taubman,  Esq.  , 
The  Nunnery,  Isle  of  Man.  He  took  up  his  new  duties  on 

Thursday,  the  2nd  inst. 

J  *  *  * 

Erratum. — On  p.  77,  in  the  twenty-ninth  line  from  the  top  of 
the  first  column,  for  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Clieshunt, 
read  “Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.” 
The  error  was  a  clerical  one,  afterwards  inadvertently  over¬ 
looked. 

■*  *  * 

The  Thornless  Cactus.— Illustrations  of  this  so-called  re¬ 
markable  plant  evolved  by  Luther  Burbank  show  that  it  is  an 
Opuntia.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  species  would  pro¬ 
duce  spineless  branches  on  the  top  when  they  reach  a  certain 
height,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Holly?  It  is  a  likely  thing 
to  happen,  and.  if  so,  it  could  be  perpetuated,  we  presume,  by 
rooting  the  spineless  tops. 

The  Cate  Chestnut  in  Flower  at  Sydney. — About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December  last  Mr.  J.  H.  Malden,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Sydney,  said  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in 
the  world  was  flowering  in  the  gardens.  He  referred  to  the 
Cape  Chestnut  (Calodendron  capense).  It  is  a  tall  tree,  and  was 
a  mass  of  pale  lavender  flowers.  Droughty  conditions  were 
prevailing,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  had  the  effect  of 
making  it  flower  better  than  it  had  ever  been  seen  before.  It 
lasts  only  a  few  days  in  perfection,  but  is  nevertheless  very 
handsome  while  it  continues.  It  is  occasionally  grown  in  this 
country,  but  seldom  gets  sufficient  room  to  develop  its  natural 
capabil  ities. 

*  *  * 

Changes  in  the  London  Parks. — The  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Kempsall,  who-  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Clissold 
Park,  has  involved  several  changes.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
raising  to  a  higher  rank  of  the  Victoria  Embankment-  Gardens, 
upon  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright,  who  kept  the  gardens  so  admir¬ 
ably  three  or  four  years  back,  lias  been  requested  to  again  take 
charge  of  them.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bates  goes  from  the  Embankment 
to  Clissold  Park,  Mr.  G.  Dodson  from  Kennington  Park  to 
Springfield  Park,  Mr.  T.  Weathers  tone  from  Battersea  Park 
to  Kennington  Park,  and  Mr.  F.  Philp,  who  has  hitherto  been 
a  foreman -in-charge,  now  becomes  superintendent  at  Myatt’s 
Fields. 

*  *  * 

Stecies  and  Varieties  of  Plants. — Some  little  time  ago  we 
spoke,  of  the  experiments  of  Hugo  de  Vries  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  new  species  by  saltative-  evolution  under 
artificial  conditions.  The  Professor  usually  has  his  duties 
in  the  LTniversity  of  Amsterdam,  but  he  has  been  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  California,  and  has 
now  published  a  book  on  the  subject.  Amongst  the  contents 
we  note  that  he  considers  Viola  tricolor,  Draba  verna,  and 
Primula  acaulis  as  elementary  species.  Many  other  plants  are 
placed  under  the  same  category,  and  we  presume  he  means  that 
many  forms  of  them  occurring  >n  a  wild  state  are  practically 
incipient  species.  He  has  also  a  chapter  or  more  on  retrograde 
varieties  not  of  hybrid  origin.  In  this  description  he  includes 
Bibes  sanguineum  albidum,  from  which,  if  seedlings  were  raised, 
some  of  them  would  no  doubt  revert  to  the  parent.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  ever-sporting  varieties,  mutations,  fluctua¬ 
tions,  etc.  In  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  pe-loric  Toad  Flax 
lie  speaks  of  its  sudden  and  frequent  origin  in  the  wild  state. 
We  ourselves  have  met  with  it  in  Linaria  spuria,  and  frequently 
amongst  Violas  of  garden  origin,  while  we  have  also  seen  speci¬ 
mens  of  peloria  in  L.  vulgaris  collected  by  others. 


Destruction  of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. — According  to 
report,  the  groves  of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees  between  Nice 
and  Monte  Carlo  have  suffered  damage  almost  equal  to  that 
suffered  by  the  cultures  of  flower  growers. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  Orchids. — On  the  27th  ult.  650  lots  of  Orchids  be¬ 
longing  to  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  of  North  Lodge,  Addiscombe, 
were  sold  by  auction.  Mr.  Boyle,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
the  author  of  a  book  about  Orchids,  and  another  on  the  culture 
of  greenhouse  Orchids. 

*  *  * 

Gardener’s  Death  from  Tetanus. — The  other  week  an  in¬ 
quest  was  held  by  J.  B.  Wilson,  Esq.,  coroner,  into  the  death 
of  John  Smith,  gardener,  of  Market  Place,  Kendal.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  received  an  injury  to  his  right  hand  while 
following  his  employment,  and  this  wound  gave  rise  to  tetanus, 
causing  his  death. 

*  *  * 

Ireland  Might  Grow  Trees. — In  “  All  Ireland  Review  ”  Mr. 
Charles  Dawson  speaks  of  the  many  millions  earned  by  other 
nations  by  dumping  timber  in  the  British  Isles.  Out  of 
£25,000,000  worth  annually  imported,  he  thinks  that 
£18,000,000  worth  could  be  grown  at  home,  and  Ireland  could 

supply  £5,000,000  worth  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  the  chief  of  the  agricultural  staff  at  the 
Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  has  been  appointed  to  an 
inspectorship  under  the  English  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
act  as  special  adviser  in  matters  of  education,  of  Nature  study 
in  public  elementary  schools,  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
evening  schools,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  a  Brentwood  Gardener. — On  the  14th  ult.  Mr. 
Alfred  Walford,  53,  gardener  to-  Mr.  J.  F.  Le seller,  J.P.,  of 
Boyles  Court,  Brentwood,  was  walking  to  the  railway  station 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  friends  at  Romford,  and  as  he  was 
crossing  thei  top  of  Great  Eastern  Road  he  fell,  striking  his 
head  heavily  on  the  pavement.  Dr.  S.  Frazer  was  summoned, 
and  found  life  to  be  extinct.  It  appears  that  deceased  had 
suffered  from  heart  disease  for  twenty  years,  and  had  beeni 
attended  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Quennell.  P.C.  Percy  and  P.C.  Swann 
removed  the  body  to  the  Essex  Arms  Hotel,  and  as  Dr.  Quen¬ 
nell  certified  that  death  was  due  to  heart  disease  no  inquest 
was  held. 

*  *  * 

A  Gardener’s  Claim. — It  appears  that  a  gardener  of  Selly 
Park  made  a  claim  of  £6  from  his  late  master,  this  being  one 
month’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  The  plaintiff’s  plea  was  that 
lie  was  engaged  as  gardener  at  a  salary  of  30s.  a  week,  and  in 
April  last  received  a  week’s  notice  to  leave.  The  plaintiff  in 
cross-examination  admitted  that  he  did  other  work.  The  Judge 
dismissed  the  case,  with  the  explanation  that-  the  plaintiff  was 
not  a  menial  servant,  and  consequently  had  sufficient  notice. 
A  menial  servant  was  one  whose  time  was  at  the  disposal  of 
his  master  over  the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day.  In  this 
case  the  plaintiff  did  other  work. 

*  *  * 

Registration  and  Trial  of  Potatos. — A  register  of  Potatos 
has  been  established  by  the  National  Potato  Society,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  the  names  of  any  varieties  in 
which  you  are  interested,  and  particulars  under  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  following  heads: — Raiser;  Introducer;  Year 
of  introduction  ;  Parentage  ;  Habit  of  growth  ;  Shape  of  tuber  ; 
Colour  of  flower  ;  Colour  of  skin  ;  Colour  of  flesh  ;  Colour  of 
young  shoots;  When  mature*,  Smooth  or  hairy  haulm.  "When 
a  name  lias  been  registered,  it  will  not  be  accepted  for  any  other 
variety,  consequently  the  introduction  of  two  or  more  varieties 
under  the  same  name-  will  be  avoided.  I  wish  also  to  inform  you 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  seedlings  and  novelties  for 
trial  and  report  at  a  charge  of  three  guineas  (£3  3s.)  for  each 
sort.  The  society’s  certificate-  will  be  awarded  .to  meritorious 
varieties,  thereby  materially  enhancing  their  value.  Thirty 
(30)  whole  sets  of  about  3  ozs.  weight  each  (or  such  as  will  go 
through  a  If  in.  sieve)  of  each  sort  will  be  required.  The 
seed  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  February,  but  growers 
should  communicate  with  me  before  dispatching  it.  The  utmost 
care  will  be  taken  with  the-  stocks,  and  each  variety  will  be 
grown  under  number.  The  produce  will  be  returned  to  the 
seti der,  except  for  a  small  quantity  to  be  retained  for  cooking 
tests.  The  register  and  trial  ground  are  only  open  to  members 
or  patrons  of  the  society. — Walter  P,  Wright,  Secretary, 
Postling,  Hythe,  Kent, 
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Proposed  Amalgamation  of  FruIt-GRoWing  Societies.-— 
During  recent  years  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  but  especially 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries,  has  been  gradually  extended 
in  the  Blairgowrie  district  of  Perthshire.  The  fruit  farms  arc 
stimulated  or  supported  in  a  co-operative  way  by  associations 
and  societies.  There  is  some  rumour  at  present  that  the  Blair¬ 
gowrie  and  Rattray  and  Stormont  Fruit-growers’  Society  are 
®oin«-  to  amalgamate,  and  thus  fortify  their  position  by.  work- 
in1'  harmoniously  together.  The  local  opinion  is  that  the  com¬ 
bination  would  also  be  of  general  advantage  to  those  concerned. 


Railway  Rates  fok  Home  and  Foreign  Produce. — For  some 
time  past  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  has  passed 
between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  railway  companies 
respecting  the  charges  for  agricultural  and  garden  produce  as 
compared0  with  charges  for  similar  foreign  produce.  Lord 
Onslow  has  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
whose  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  rates  charged  for  the  carriage 
of  foreign  and  colonial  dairy  and  market  garden  produce  from 
tlu.  ports  on  arrival  to  the  principal  urban  centres,  and  to  report 
whether  any  preferential  treatment  is  accorded  such  produce. 
At  a  public  meeting  of  the  (Lincolnshire  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  an  influential  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  their 
case  before  the  Commission.  One  of  them  said  that  they  hail 
lost  the  southern  markets  owing  to  the  fact  that  foreign  pro¬ 
duce  can  be  delivered  in  southern  towns  at  less  than  it  costs  from 
Lincolnshire.  A  tax  of  something  like  15s.  per  acre  on  Potato 
growing  land,  owing  to  the  expense  of  carriage,  had  to  be  paid 
partly  by  the  producer  and  partly  by  the  consumer. 

*•  *  * 


Something  like  a  Meeting. — As  a  rule  the  horticulturists  of 
this  country  limit  the  number  of  papers  to  be  read  during  any 
specified  time  at  their  meetings,  but  we  have  evidence  of  a 
great  zeal  for  work  or  a  desire  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short 
period  by  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  which  held  its 
meeting  on  December  13th  to  15th  last.  The  representative  of 
“  The  We-stem  Fruit-grower,”  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  attended, 
and  after  briefly  recording  about  30  of  the  papers,  with  discussion 
thereon,  had  to  leave  by  an  early  train  without  being  able  to 
follow  out  the  programme  for  the  evening  of  the  third  day. 
Most  of  these  papers  related  to  fruits  of  various  kinds  and 
other  matters  bearing  upon  the  same.  One  man  present  at  a 
meeting  suggested  that  fruit-growers  should  not  pay  much 
attention  to  new  varieties,  but  to  work  with  the  older  sorts. 
Mr.  Phil  ips,  the  delegate  from  Wisconsin,  dissented  from  that 
view.  Their  society,  he  said,  had  planted  a  test  orchard  in. 
which  they  had  planted  the  varieties  recommended  by  the  best 
growers.  Of  a  list  of  18  varieties  only  four  were  known  as  far 
back  as  1873,  thus  showing  that  most  of  the  varieties  recom¬ 
mended  in  that  State  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
They  did  not  want  to  shut  out  the  newer  sorts,  but  should  keep 
an  outlook  for  better  things  than  they  had.  The  hint  might 
be  taken  by  home  growers,  who  are  always  complaining  about 
the  loilg  list  of  varieties  in  cultivation. 

*  *  * 


Some  Weather  Signs.— Of  all  people,  the  gardener  stands 
most  in  need  ot  a  pre-knowledge  of  the  kind  of  weather  in  store 
for  him  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  The  man  in  the  street 
is  too  sceptical  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowledge, 
and  is  generally  too  unobservant  to  believe  anytliing  until  it 
actually  takes  place.  Nevertheless,  many  people,  from  long 
experience,  couple  with  the  experience  of  others  carried  down 
from  ages,  have  some  faith  in  certain  signs  which  prognosticate 
the  changes  of  weather.  The  “  airt  ”  from  which  the  wind  blows 
is.  as  would  be  expected,  a  main  source  for  foretelling  the 
weather.  The  barometer  is  another,  though  not  infallible,  and 
a  capital  one,  and  no  gardener’s  house  or  bothy  should  be1  with¬ 
out  one  of  these  useful  instruments.  The  behaviour  of  certain 
plants  and  birds,  insects  and  animals  is  another  source  from 
which  much  can  be  learned.  Indeed,  as  most  of  us  know,  the 
human  body  itself  is  sensitive  enough  to  fairly  indicate  the 
coming  change  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  There  also  is 
world-wide  knowledge  in  the  kind  of  sky  which  presents  itself 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  former  for  the  weather  of  the  day, 
the  latter  for  that  of  the-'  next  morning,  and  so  forth,  with 
countless  old  and  well-tried  observations,  and  which  to  the 
shrewd  and  tactful  man  stand  very  excellent  friends  indeed. 
Winds  :  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wind  very,  very  rarely, 
when  blowing  from  any  point,  veers  back  again  against  the  course 
cf  t.ie  sun.  It  usually  shifts'  from  east  do  south  to  west  round 
oy  north  to  east  again.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  can  often, 
}  knowing  the  course  it- will  likely  take,  tell  what  weather  we 
may  expect.  All  people  can  say  something  about  the  weather 


likely  to  succeed  when,  the  wind  blows  from  east  or  west,  and  so, 
with  a  little  more  observation,  about  the  intervening  points. 
South-west  is  rainy,  north-west  cold,  dry,  with  a  cloudy  sky, 
but  which  seldom  breaks  in  rain.  Very  high  winds  seldom 
carry  rain,  but  as  soon  as  it  subsides  rain  almost  invariably 
follows  Sun  setting  :  If  the  atmosphere  is  calm,  with  a  cloudy 
sky  with  a  bright  band  of  a  beautiful  red  stretching  across  the 
horizon,  the  next  day  is  sure  to  be  fine.  If  the  sun  sets  in  a 
crapy  sky,  the  atmosphere  being  as  above,  the  following  day 
is  certain  to  be  wet.  Again,  after  a  spell  of  rain,  if  the  smoke 
from  chimneys  comes  down  to  the  earth  instead  of  ascending, 
though  it  is  a  fine  day,  more  rain  will  follow.  D.  C. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column,  Thes° 
enquiries  may  caver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  pul 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Carnations  not  Hardy. 

I  should  think  most  probably  that  “  Dianthus  ”  has  been 
coddling  bis  Carnations  too  much  and  been  too  free  with  the 
water-can  during  the  cold  dull  days  we  have  been  having  of  late. 
Carnations  will  not  stand  either  of  the  above  things  ;  they  are 
not  stove  plants  by  any  means.  I  should  advise  him  to  remove 
the  mats  off  the  frame  every  morning  by  9  a.m.,  unless  it  is 
freezing  very  hard,  and  give  them  air  early.  I  think  if 
“  Dianthus  ”  will  refer  back 'to  The  Gardening  World  issue  for 
August  13th,  1904,  page  646  (W.  C.  H.),  he  will  find  something 
to  his  advantage.  My  advice  is  to  give  them  all  the  air  you  can 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  keep  the  water-can  a  fair  dis¬ 
tance  from  them.  Carnations  do  not  like  water  hanging  about 
them  during  the  winter  months.  The  best  thing  “  Dianthus  ' 
can  do  is  to  pick  out  all  the  strongest  and  best  plants,  and  burn 
the  remainder  ;  most  likely  he  has  the  rust  very  bad.  llien  give 
the  frame  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  then  stand  the  best  plants  a 
fair  distance  apart,  and  give  them  a  light  spraying  of  Veltha, 
which  is  a  very  good  remedy  for  rust.  Give  them  plenty  of  air 
top  and  bottom.  Weather  permitting,  remove  the  lights  off  on 
all  fine  days.  I  have  between  300  and  400  Carnations  at  the 
present  time  in  7  in.,  6  in.,  and  5  in.  pots  in  the  punk  of  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  cold  frame  ;  they  only  get  covered  when  very  severe 
frosts  set  in. — W.  C.  H.  (High  Leigh  Gardens). 

Hanging  Basket  Plants. 

I  have  been  growing  in  hanging  baskets,  outside,  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  for  several  years  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  white 
Daisies,  and  Nasturtiums  in  each  basket.  Could  you  suggest 
anything  to  make  a  change  and  yet  look  bright  and  attractive? 
Am  facing  east,  but  climate  good.  (R.  G.  H.) 

We  are  aware  that.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  succeed  admirably 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  that  they  even  live  out  of  doors  all 
winter  against  a  wall.  You  could  get  a  little  variety  by  adopt  - 
ing  named  sorts  of  different  colours,  but  as  you  desire  a  radical 
change,  we  should  advise  you  to  try  some  of  the  free-flowering 
Fuchsias,  which  succeed  admirably  not  only  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  everywhere  on  the  south  and  west  coasts.  For 
instance,  in  the  centre  of  the  baskets  you  could  use  a  gooil- 
sized  specimen  of  some  such  Fuchsia  as  Wave  of  Life  (purple 
and  red),  Rose  of  Castile  (white  and  mauve),  or  Lord  Beacons- 
field  (pale  orange-red).  These  are  merely  suggestions  as  to 
varieties,  because  you  might  go  into  the  market  or  into  a  nursery 
and  see  varieties  for  yourself.  We  should  advise  you  to  select 
those  of  drooping  habit  in  preference  to  upright  ones,  as  they 
are  more  suitable  for  basket  work,  and  look  down  at  you  when 
so  grown.  A  variation  upon  the  white  Daisies,  as  you  call  them, 
would  be  yellow  Daisies,  or.  more  properly,  yellow  (Marguerites 
(Etoile  d’Or).  In  the  way  of  hanging  plants  a  better  subject 
for  the  common  Nasturtium  or  Tropaeolum  would  be  Tropaeolum 
Ball  of  Fire,  which  produces  stems  of  great  length,  that  hang 
down  gracefully,  bearing  a  profusion  of  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
The  variegated  Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata)  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably,  either  under  glass  or  out  of  doors,  and  being  a 
British  plant,  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  Creeping  Jenny 
(Lysimachia  Nummuiaria)  would  afford  a  graceful  hanging 
plant,  with  green  leaves,  which  is  very  popular  about  London. 
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but  especially  in  shady  places.  You  might  also  have  early  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  boxes,  consisting  of  Wallflowers,  Daffodils,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  or  any  other  bulbs  winch  you  might  prefer.  Tins? 
latter  would  pass  out  of  flower  in  time  for  the  summer  occu¬ 
pants.  You  can,  of  course,  use  various  oilier  plants  if  you  so- 
desire  in  the  baskets,  but  we  think  that  a  good  Fuchsia  would 
not  only  be  a  change,  but  highly  effective. 

Fog  in  Plant  Houses. 

If  fog  gets  in  the  houses  in  autumn  we  can  dispel  it  by 
raising  the  temperature  and  leaving  a  little  air  on  at  the  top, 
but  with  winter  fogs  it  would  hardly  do  to  leave  air  on,  especially 
a.t  night.  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  maintain  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  during  foggy  weather?  (W.  J.) 

We  should  not  consider  it  any  advantage,  but  rather  other-  _ 
wise,  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  during  foggy  weather. 
The  greater  the  difference  between  the  inside  and  the  outside 
temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the  exchange  of  air  througn 
the  laps  of  the  glass,  and  that  alone  serves  to  bring  in  the  im¬ 
purities  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  really  the  cause  cf  the 
evil.  When  fog  consists  merely  of  moisture,  that  could  be  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  does  little,  if  any,  harm.  If  you  are  anywhere  near 
a  town,  however,  and  get  the  smoke  from  the  same,  there  are 
always  in  tired  hilts  in  the  form  of  gas  which  are  injurious  to 
plants.  During'  such  periods  it  would  therefore  he  advan¬ 
tageous  rather  than  otherwise  tc  maintain  a  somewhat  mwer 
temperature  than  usual,  so  as  to  avoid  causing  an  inrush  of 
the  outside  air  with  its  impurities.  The  higher  temperature 
also  seems  to  do  the  plants  more  injury,  but  probably  we  must 
couple  with  that  the  greater  amount  of  impurities  brought  in. 

Preparing  Lilacs  for  Forcing. 

Large  bushes  of  Lilac  flower  abundantly  every  year  in  the 
shrubberies  and  grounds  here,  but  for  forcing  in  pots  we  under¬ 
stand  they  require  special  preparation.  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  prepare  small  plants?  (A.  Reeves.) 

Lilacs  do  require  special  preparation  to  make  it  worth  while 
forcing  them  in  pots.  Without  this  preparation  you  would 
probably  get  little  else  than  leaves.  For  small  plants  it  would 
foe  necessary  to  begin  with  young  ones,  rooting  them  as  cuttings, 
as  layers,  or  grafting  them  on  the  roots  of  the  common  Lilac. 
For  pot  work  it  is  found  a  great  advantage  to  have  them  grafted 
or  budded  upon  the  Oval-leaved  Privet.  Plants*  so  worked 
never  attain  a  large  size,  and  would  therefore  be  useless  for 
planting  in  the  shrubbery,  but  for  pot  work  they  are  service¬ 
able,  inasmuch  as  they  keep  dwarf  and  flower  abundantly  if 
properly  treated.  Lilacs  to  flower  well  must  always  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  stem,  rigidly  cutting  away  all  shoots  or  suckers 
that  come  from  below  the  stock.  The  plants  should  be  put  out 
in  nursery  lines  in  a  fully  exposed  and  sunny  position.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  plants  several  times  during 
the  course  of  a  season,  removing  all  suckers  and  cutting  away 
weak  sideshoots,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  strong  ones  if 
they  are  at  all  crowded.  This  will  direct  the  energies  of  the 
plants  into  making  sturdy  main  shoots,  which  will  ripen  well 
and  plump  up  their  flower-buds  in  the  autumn,  owing  to  the 
thorough  exposure  given  them  and  the  thinning.  Before  lift¬ 
ing  these  plants  it  would  he  necessary  to  gO'  over  them  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  put  the  spade  well  down  round  about 
the  ball,  so  as  to  cut  the  long  roots  and  prepare  the  plants  for 
lifting.  This  latter  may  be  done  early  in  September,  and  the 
plants  put  in  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  ball  of  roots.  At 
lifting-time  you  can  determine  which  of  the  plants  are  best  set 
with  flower-buds.  Other  people  grow  on  these  young  plants  in) 
pots,  and  therefore  restrict  their  roots  from  the  beginning.  The 
pots  containing  the  plants  should  be  plunged  in  soil  or  ashes  for 
the  summer.  When  the  shoots  are  fully  developed.,  and  yon  think 
they  are  in  a  condition  for  checking,  you  can  lift  out  the  pots 
and  leave  them  fully  exposed,  thereby  inducing  the  plants  to 
become  fully  matured  before  winter.  In  forcing  Lilacs  the 
cooler  you  can  bring  them  on  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  flowers 
and  the  plants  alike.  The  latter  require  two  or  tliree  years 
to  recover  before  they  are  fit  to  force  again  if  they  have  been 
hard  forced. 

Sowing  Rhubarb  Seed. 

\Ye  saved  Some  .seed  of '  a  veryfine'  variety  of  Rhubarb  last 
summer,,  and  it  Seems  good.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in 
-sowing  it  early  in  heat  ?  (T.  W.  G.) 

Rhubarb,  being  perfectly  hard-y,  may  be  sown  in  the  open  in 
April.  In  moderately  small  quantity  you  would  have  con¬ 
venience  for  bringing  it  on  early  under  glass,  and  the  plants 
would  attain  such  a  size  during  the  first  season  that  they  would 
show  whether  .they  had  anything  to  recommend  them.  The 


jierfectly  worthless  ones  could  then  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
plantation  given  more  room  d  you  decide  to  grow  on  a  large 
number  of  the  plants  for  another  year’s  trial.  In  face  of  these 
facts,  then,  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  get  the  plants  in  early, 
so  that  you  can  the  sooner  determine  their  value,  or  whether 
any  of  them  present  new  and  desirable  features  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  garden  use. 

Laying  Pebbles. 

We  can  get  any  quantity  of  pebbles  from  sea  beach  not  far 
away,  and  think  they  would  be  very  suitable  for  paving  in 
front  of  the  doors  of  various  houses.  What  would  be  the  best 
way  of  laying  them  to  prevent  them  kicking  up  when  walked 
upon?  (H.  R.  D.) 

If  the  pebbles  are  only  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  prepare  the  space,  making  out  a  level  and 
solid  bed.  for  them,  and  lay  the  pebbles  in  cement.  If  the 
pebbles  are  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  they  could  be  bedded  in 
sand  on  a  level  and  solid  foundation.  Pebbles  of  this  latter 
size  should  be  laid  upon  their  edges,  so  that  the  thinner  por¬ 
tions  only  are  exjiosed.  Their  size  will  give  them  sufficient 
grip  in  the  sand  to  stand  a  deal  of  walking  upon,  provided 
you  edge  them  with  something  so  firmly  embedded  in  the  soil  as 
to  prevent  the  pebbles  from  sliifting  when  trodden  upon.  While 
you  are  about  it,  the  pebbles  might  be  arranged  in  ornamental 
designs,  not  necessarily  complicated,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
might  be  made  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  Before  com¬ 
mencing  you  can  think  out  what  designs  you  intend  to  make. 
A  rough  sketch  of  them  would  be  a  guide  to  those  laying  the 
pebbles. 

Nitrate  for  Tomatos. 

There  are  some  bare  spots  on  the  fruit-tree  walls,  where  we 
intend  placing  Tomatos  reared  under  glass.  At  present  we  are 
putting  some  fresh  soil  in  those  places,  and  some  artificial 
manures  require  to  be  applied  in  win  ter.  Does  that  include 
nitrate?  (G.  W.  D.) 

Artificial  manures  that  require  to  be  sown  in  winter  are 
basic  slag  and  kainit,  which  contain  potash.  Superphosphate 
of  lime  and  muriate  of  potash,  which  contain  phosphoric  acid, 
might  also  with  advantage  be  applied  at  least  as  early  as 
February,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  reach  a  more  soluble 
state  before  the  Tomatos  are  planted.  Nitrate,  of  soda  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  being  more  soluble,  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  Tomatos  are  ready  to  make  use  of  it,  otherwise  these 
manures  would  be  liable  to  get  washed  away  in  the  drainage  if 
we  get  much  rain  before  planting  time.  The  fact  of  using  fresh 
soil  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Tomatos  until  they  have  set 
at  least  the  first  bunch  of  fruit.  It  has  been  found  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  hold  back  the  nitrate  until  the  first  bunch  has  been  set, 
as  that  helps  to  steady  the  plants  and  prevents  the  nitrate  from 
lushing  them  into  stems  and  foliage  with  long  joints  and  few 
bunches  of  flowers. 

Size  of  Pelargonium  Flowers. 

Many  times  have  I  seen  flowers  and  trusses  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  of  very  large  size,  but,  even  in  trying  to  grow  the  same 
varieties,  they  have  seldom  come  up  to  the  size  expected.  Is 
there  any  secret  in  growing  large  blooms?  (T.  B.  AY.) 

There  is  a  secret,  as  you  hint,  but  it  is  rather  an  open  one, 
and  employed  by  those  who  desire  to  get  specially  large  blooms 
for  any  given  purpose  or  to  please  the  employers.  The  season 
has  much  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The  plants  must  he 
well  grown,  as  you  are  well  aware,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to 
light.  If  particularly  large  blooms'  are  desired,  you  should 
keep  removing  the  trusses,  of  blooms  until  the  shoots  on  the 
plants  are  fairly  strong.  Then,  when  the  trusses  of  bloom  give 
evidence  of  being  vigorous,  the  point  of  the  shoots  could  be 
nipped  out  well  above  this  truss  of  bloom,  in  order  to  avoid 
injury  to*  it.  The  plants,  we  presume,  by  this  time  would  have 
well  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  so  that  you  could  resort  to 
feeding  with  weak  liquid  manure.  There  being  no  leaves  or 
flowers  beyond  the  truss  you  have  left,  tire  energies  of  the 
plant  would  be  directed  to  the  production  of  a  large  truss  at 
the  end  of  each  shoot.  Owing  to  the  great  vigour  of  the  plant 
under  such  treatment,  the  individual  blooms  would  also  be 
unusually  large.  You  can  ,aim  at  getting  large  b.lpqms  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  though  the  conditions  in  summer  are 
always  more  favourable  to  the  same: 

Names  of  Plants.  ri  . 

(J.  G.„  Lancs.)  1,  Coelogyne  massangeana  ;  2,  Cypripediuni 
villosum  Boxallii ;  3,  Cypripediuni  villosum  ;  4,  Cypripedium 
villosum  Boxallii  ;  5,  Dendrobium  aureum. — (J.  S.  L.)  1,  Juni- 
perus  virginiana  ;  2,  Thuya  japonica ;  3,  Abies  concolor ;  4, 
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TESTED  SEEDS 

IN 

ANTARCTIC  REGIONS 


CHR.  LORENZ’S  NEW  SEED  CUIDE 

For  1905, 

Richly  Illustrated  ami  containing  a 
most  complete  assortment  of 

CHOICE  FLOWER  &  VECETABLE  SEEDS, 

&c.,  is  now  ready,  and  has  been  posted  to  his  numerous 
English  friends.  If  you  are  not  yet  a  customer  to  the 
firm,  you  should  at  once  drop  me  a  penny  foreign  postcard 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  free  of  any  charge.  All  seeds 
are  supplied  carriage  paid  to  any  locality  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Kindly  give  me  a  trial  order.  I  guarantee  to 
give  you  every  satisfaction. 


GHR.  LORENZ,  F.R.H.S., 

Established  over  Seventy  Years. 


ERFURT, 

CERMANY 


GARDENING  ON  THE  S.S.  “DISCOVERY.” 

From  the  “  Illustrated  London  News." 

It  was  Messrs.  Carters’  privilege  to 
supply  a  quantity  of  their  Tested  Seeds 
to  Captain  Scott,  who  took  them  out  to 
the  Antarctic  regions  in  1901.  By  favour 
of  the  Botanist  accompanying  the  expedi¬ 
tion  some  unused  portions  were  returned 
to  Messrs.  Carter  in  1904.  These  were 
tested,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  had  twice  passed  through  the  tropics, 
and  had  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
70°  below  freezing  point,  they  still  grew 
from  70  to  92%. 

All  Carters  Seeds  are  tested  and 

PROVED  TO  BE  OF  HIGH  VITALITY  BEFORE 
DISTRIBUTION. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 

Grow  everywhere . 

LATEST  AWARDS : 

FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  LONDON,  1904. 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

y?  237,  238,  and  97, 

fn  /HIGH  HOLBORN, 

L/CIAZZW  LONDON. 

City  Branch  :  53A,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E  C- 
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J.  M.  HELM’S  SONS 

Grosstabarz,  Germany. 

WHOLESALE  SEEDSMEN. 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  DRYING 

CONIFEROUS  TREE  SEEDS. 


Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperorof  Germanyand 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha  . 


Specialities  :f^STTREE,s& 

CLOVER  SEEDS. 


tTvTv! 


DOBBIE’S 

SCOTCH-GROWN  ROSES. 

Succeed  everywhere.  Order  now. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals,  7s.  per  dozen  :  25s.  per  50. 
Hybrid  Teas,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  40s.  per  50. 

Tea  Scented,  15s.  per  dozen;  57s.  6d.  per  50. 

Moss  Roses,  9s.  per  dozen ;  32s.  6d.  per  50. 
Climbing  Roses,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

All  our  Selection.  Carriage  Paid. 
Catalogues  on  application  to  - 

DOBBIE  &  CO.,  ROTHESAY,  SCOTLAND. 

ROSES  (30,000)  NOW  READY 

For  Autumn  Planting,  in  over  300  Best  Varieties  in 
Cultivation.— List  post  free. 

Price  (our  selection)— 6  for  3s.,  12  for  5s.  6d.,  50  for  21s., 

100  for  35s.  Carriage  paid  and  Packing  free. 
Purchasers'  selection— Large  Selected  Plants,  7s.  6d.  dozen. 
Packing  and  Carriage  paid  ;  list  free. 

12  Grand  Varieties,  7s.,  Carriage  paid. 

A.  K  W illiams,  h.p.  White  La  France,  h.t. 

Baroness  Rothschild,  H.P.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  h.p. 

Mama  Cochet  (tea).  Madame  Berard  (tea). 

Captain  Christy,  H  p.  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  H.T. 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T.  Earl  of  Duflerin,  h.p. 

Ulrich  Brunner.  n.P.  -  La  France,  h.t. 

Large  selected  Plants— 2  lots,  12s.  6d.;  3  lots,  18s. 
Climbers  with  enormous  Long  shoots. 
Marechal  Nial,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve  d’Or,  Gloire  de 
Dijon  (pink  or  yellow),  Climbing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Devo- 
uiensis,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Crimson  Rambler,  etc. 

Is.  6d.  each,  6  for  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  Carriage  forward. 
Mention  this  Paper.  Trade  Supplied.  Terms  Cash  with  order. 

A  T  C,  ATT  FM  Rose  Growers, 
il-  d-  Oo  Li.  ALiLiHIN,  Earlham,  NORWICH. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 
ESTABLISHED  1788 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 
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AH  carefully  selected.  The  finest  procurable. 


BEGONIAS. 

24  Gold  Medals  and  Silver  Cups  awarded,  2  Gold 
Medals  and  1  Silver  Gilt  Cup  during  1904. 

Singles  from  2/6  to  10/-  per  doz.  ;  Doubles,  3/6  to  25/- 
per  doz.  ;  SEED  in  choicest  mixture,  Single, 1/-  and  2/6 ; 
Double,  2/6  and  5/-  per  pkt.  Catalogues  free  by  p03t. 
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Address,  “  Dept.  No.  3,” 

THOS.  S.  WARE  FELTHAM 
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FOR 


ENGLISH  YEWS  HEDCING, 

Hardy  Grown  in  SCOTLAND. 

12in.  to  lsin. ,  25/- ;  ISin.  to  24in.  ,37/6 ;  and  24in.  to  30in.  60/-  per  100. 


R.  B.  LAIRD  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  EDINBURGH. 


ELDORADO,  2/6  j 

_  1  r  I  /  _  n  H  l/t  4  ..  r  *  .  1 


for  1  oz.,  hi-  tor  3  oz.,  7/0  tor  5  oz.,  10/6  for  H  oz., 
2./-  per  lb.,  63/-  for  3J  lbB  ,  120/-  for  7  lbs.  As  I 
hold  one  of  the  largest  st"Cks  of  ELDORADO  I  am 
determined  not  to  be  undersold  by  any  reliable 
firm,  and  have,  therefore,  reduced  my  prices  as 
above.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  variety 
I  will  give  a  prize  of 


£10  FOR  ONE  TUBER.  $ 

You  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  this,  as  well  as  a  / 
certain  and  sound  investment,  if  you  purchase  seed  / 
from  me.  I  bought  rny  stock  from  Massey,  with  a  f 
guarantee  that  it  was  direct  from  Kindlay.  As  an  / 
inferior  potato  is  being  sold  under  the  name  of  T 
“  Eldorado,”  all  buyers  shoul  I  obtain  full  proof  that  / 
the  stock  they  are  buying  is  bona  fide.  With  regard  J 
to  its  being  a  sound  investment,  it  needs  very  lit;l  •  f 
calculation  to  prove  this.  If  true  stock  is  obtained  ' 
from  one  pound  of  seed,  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expert  knowledge,  11  to  2  cwt.  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown,  and  as  3/6  per  lb.  is  considered  to  be  the 
price  it  will  fetch  next  season,  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  that  “  Eldorado  '  is  a  good  investment.  Even 
supposing  it  does  not  realise  this  price,  but  is  sold 
at  Gd.  or  1/-  per  lb.  (not  tlia  it  will  he),  where  can 
you  secure  a  better  return  for  your  money  ?  The 
variety  has  proved  an  enormous  cropper,  absolutely 
disease-resisting,  handsome  tubers,  and  cook* 
splendidly. 

Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  containing  full  particulars 
of  above  and  other  prizes,  as  well  as  a  complete  list 
of  new  and  up-to-date  varieties,  tree  on  application. 

H-  cJ  UOIMESi 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E.  |i 


SIR  JOHN  LLEWELLYN. 

ABOUT  50  TONS. 

A  very  good  sound  lot,  my  own  growing  ;  particulars, 


MAREHAM-LE-FEN,  BOSTON,  LINCS. 

ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

THE  “PATTISSON”  LAWN  BOOTS. 

SIMPLEST! 

STRONCEST! 

MOST 

ECONOMICAL. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  AND  PRINCIPAL  GARDENS, 

SILVER  MEDAL  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BRDNZE  „  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Field  says  ;  “  As  good  as  anything  that  could  be  devised. ; 

Price  Lis%  with  Testimonials,  from — 

H.  PATTISSON,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FERTILIZER. 


“  LE  FRUITIER  " 


PERFECTION  OF 
PLANT  FOOD 

20/- cwt.  Car. Paid. 


IT  IS  A  FACT  MORE  PRIZES  WON  BY  USING 
_ “LE  FRUITIER"  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  MANURE. 

W.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  WOOD  CREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


GARDEN  FRAMES. 

Send  for  particulars 
of  the 

“  MORRIS  ” 

Patent  Portable 
Safety 

GARDEN  FRAMES. 

Improved  Mitre-Cornered  Cucumber  Frame,  Price  £3  5s.  delivered. 

„  g.  morris,  ^s,as;«sr,.;;,n'ss,  beeston,  notts.  a 
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Abies  nobilis  ;  5,  Picea  orientalis  ;  6,  Abies  no  rdtn  an  n  i  an  a .  — 1 
(T.  B.  J.)  1,  Salvia  rutilans ;  2,  Eupatorium  riparium ;  3, 
Acacia  Driunmondii  ;  4,  Erica  melantlvera  ;  5,  Erica  hyemalis 
alba. — (A.  G.  W.)  1,  Doodia  aspera  ;  2,  Lastrea  aristata  ;  3, 
Pteris  lias  tat  a  macrophylla ;  4.  Adiantum  concinnum  latum  ; 

4.  Adiantum  Ghiesbreglitii  ;  5,  Adiantum  caudatum  ;  6,  Asple- 
nium  flaccidum. — (A.  P.  M.)  1,  Ficus  stipulata  minima  ;  2, 
Ficus  falcata  ;  3,  Sibtliorpia  peregrina ;  4,  Ne-peta  Glechoma 
variegata. — (D.  R.)  1,  Hamamelis.  arborea. ;  2,  Erica  camea ;  3, 
Helleborus  colcliicus  ;  4,  Galanthus  Elwesii ;  5,  a  variety  of 
Polyanthus  which  has  no  recognised  botanical  name  ;  6,  Vinca 
minor. — (G.  H.)  1.  Escallonia  macrantha ;  2,  Choisya  temata  ; 
3,  Taxus  baccata  var.  (if  this  differs  in  habit  from  the  type, 
the  variety  cannot  be  named  from  a  small  twig)  ;  4,  Helleborus 
caucasicus  punctatus ;  5,  Helleborus  orientalis  guttatus  sub- 
punctatus. 

Communications  Received. 

E.  T.  E. — G.  Westron.-  R.  Thatcher. — John  Plummer. — > 
A.  J.— J.  T.— Geo.  F.  Sleight.— T.'  G.  F— G.  F.  -C.  Blair.— 

W.  F.  Rowles _ W.  M.  L.— D.  C.—  A.  D.  C.— -Fred.  A.  Sclieir- 

water.— W.  D.—  A.  R.—  F.  M.  E.  A.  S— A.  M.— J.  T.  B. 

J.  R.— F.  G. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  F.ILH.S.,  Erfurt,  Germany.-  General 
Seed  Catalogue. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 
Potatos. 

F.  A.  Roscoe,  The  Golden  Orchard,  Steeple  Morden,  Royston. 
— Price  List  of  Sweet  and  Culinary  Pea  Seed. 

M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  N.B. — Catalogue  of 
New  and  Select  Florist  Flowers  and  General  Nursery  Stock  ;  also 
Catalogue  of  Selected  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Garden 
Requisites,  etc. 

Frantz  de  La-et,  Conticli  lez  Anvers,  Belgium. — General  Cata¬ 
logue,  Cacti  a-  Speciality. 

Peter  Lambert,  Trier,  Germany. — Most  Recent  Novelties  in 
Roses. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winclimore  Hill,  London, 
N. — Japanese  Lilies,  New  Montbretias,  etc.  ;  also  Great  Clear¬ 
ance  Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  etc. 


Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

- 0 — - 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

February. 

14th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

28th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2’  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  -within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


aisned . ^  . . . . . . . ... 

Address . . . ^ ^ ^ 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt„  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  wh.m  all  communications  should  be  made 
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For  the  Acres.  < 

Potatoes  to  Plant  1905.  i 

LIST  FREE.  i 

T.  KIME,  MAREHAM-LE-FEN,  BOSTON,  LINOS.  < 

>.  A  A  A.  A  .A  ^  Jk  ▲▲▲▲▲▲  A _ A^  A 

THE  WORST  ) 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  j 

are  not  offered  by  H.  J.  Jones,  but  the  best  only.  I 
Pull  particulars  of  these  are  given  in  bis  Catalogue  \ 
which  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  ( 
who  would  like  a  copy.  This  also  contains  a  list  of  ( 
the  best  Asters,  Begonias,  Cannas.  Carnations,  t 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Pelargoniums  (show,  t 
decorative,  zonal,  and  ivy),  and  an  up-to-date  list  of  \ 
Reliable  Seeds  at  moderate  prices.  This  Catalogue  jj 
will  be  posted  to  all  customers  at  an  early  date.  \ 

M.  d.  cIONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 


A.  R  3VE  X  T  A.  Gr  n 

EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE  in 

Garden  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  j 

^  NEW  CENTAUREA,  THE  BRIDE.  \ 

)  A  grand  novelty,  pure  white  hardy  annual  ;  fine  for  / 
1  table  decoration.  First-class  certificate  Wolverhampton,  \ 
)  Newport,  &c.  lg  Packet.  ( 

)  Catalogues  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vege-  ( 
V  table  and  Flower  Seeds,  post  free.  1 

j  JARMAN  &  CO.,  CHARD.  ) 

80-page  Catalogue  Free.  Apply  early. 

ARMITAGE  BROS.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Crowers  1 

NOTTINGHAM. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

|  NOTE! 

!;  (  IF  YOU  WANT 

J)  p  a  copy  of 

il  “ G, W. "  Pocket  DIARY 

|  r  for  1905 

j.  J;  you.  must  seiaxdi 

JLT  ONCE. 

jj  IT  IS  NEARLY  OUT  OF  PRINT. 

ARDENER  (Scotch)  wishes  situation 

Vj  for  the  beginning  of  March  or  April,  with  one  or  more 
under ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  ;  age  27 ; 
married  ;  abstainer. — Address,  'Gardening  World  Office, 
Box  265,  37,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C.  (265) 

Z’"''  ARDENER  (Head  or  Foreman  General). 

vj  —Mr.  Tolhurst  will  he  pleased  to  recommend  his 
General  Foreman  as  above ;  sinale  ;  13  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  —  E.  3XANDEN,  Boluore  Gardens,  Haywards 
Heath,  Sussex.  (266) 

Z'"'  ARDENER  (single-handed  or  with  help); 

VJT  13  years  good  all-round  experience  In  fruit-,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  ;  good  characters  ;  age  28  years  ;  married, 
one  child.  —  ROWE,  Brickfield  Cottage,  Cowfold,  near 
Horsham,  (267) 

/'"'^ARDENER  (Head  Working);  age  28; 

Vj  14  years’  practical  experience  in  good  places  ;  fruit 
and  plants  under  glass,  and  general  routine  of  outside  work. 
—GARDENER,  Plas  Coch  Gardens.  Llanfair  P.G.,  Anglesea 

(268) 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription" 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied'  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials  or  a  noin  de  jiLime  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
Hie  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
\\  orld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  lie  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
i  contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
■ensure  return. 

1  Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Table  Address  is  “Bans,  London,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
(PUBLISHERS.”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
DR  IDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


otato  Discovery. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the 
hove  round,  white  and  sometimes  jiebble- 
taped  Potato  lias  been  brought  into  great 


prominence  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Several  of  our  correspondents  have  made 
allusion  to  it,  and  a  few  months  ago  we  gave 
an  illustration  of  an  excellent  crop  in  the 
north  of  England.  This  is  not  a  solitary  ex¬ 
perience,  but  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  cul¬ 
tivator  who  has  given  it  a  trial  gives  his  un¬ 
qualified  admission  that  it  is  a  heavy  crop¬ 
ping  and  disease-resisting  Potato.  Some 
time  ago  we  also  gave  an  account  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  tests  conducted  in  Essex.  We  have  now 
been  able  to  test  the  table  value  of  Discovery 
for  ourselves,  the  cooking  having  been  done 
by  one  who  never  gained  a  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  certificate  or  diploma,  for  certain.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  table  quality  of  the  Potato 
asserted  itself  and  came  out  first-class, 
having  been  slowly  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
The  test  was  repeated  a.  second  time,  and  a 
table  fork  pushed  into  one  of  the  specimens 
resulted  in  the  tuber  breaking  up,  thus 
showing  its  mealy  character.  All  were,  how¬ 
ever,  boiled  in  their  jackets  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  their  capabilities.  When  placed 
on  the  table  and  broken  up,  the  flesh  pie- 
sented  a  clean  and  white  appearance,  with 
an  inclination  to  break  up  as  mealy  Potatos 
do,  and  possibly  if  this  same  Potato  were 
grown  in  sandy  soil  it  would  be  still  more 
inclined  to  break  up.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
present  time  the  flesh  holds  together  suffi¬ 
ciently  firm  to  be  cut  and  eaten  with  knife 
and  fork.  The  flavour  was  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  test  gave  some-  evidence  that 
the  tubers  would  even  improve  by  keeping. 
We  have  known  from  boyhood  that  Potatos 
do  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Early 
varieties  may  be  used  immediately,  but  there 
are  certain  others,  and  such  have  always 
been,  which  are  not  worth  eating  until  after 
the  new  year  at  least,  while  the  very  latest 
are  best  in  spring,  and  serve  to  furnish  the 
last  supplies  until  new  Potatos  are  obtain¬ 
able.  Discovery  is  essentially  a  late  Potato, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  proved  an  excellent 
sort  either  for  home  use  or  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  to  keep  up  a  supply  for  table  from 
January  till  the  new  crop  is  ready  for  using. 
The  variety  is  still  quite  new,  having  only 
been  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  in  the  spring  of  1902. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  variety  has 
come  to  stay,  and  is  possessed  of  a  vigour  of 
constitution  that  will  last  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  this  respect  it  recalls  Magnum 
Bonum,  sent  out  by  the  same  firm,  and 
which  was  used  by  us  as  a  kidney  suitable 
for  field  culture. 


Horticultural  Examinations. 

As  announced  in  our  last  week's  issue,  the 
general  examination  in  horticulture  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  fixed  for  April  12th  next.  The 


syllabus  before  us  shows  the  elementary 
principles  on  which  horticultural  practice  is 
based,  and  in  which  gardeners  are  supposed 
to  make  themselves  proficient  in  order  to 
pass  the  examination.  The  principal  items 
required  in  horticultural  operations  and 
practice  are  also  given,  but  as  they'  do  not 
differ  from  what  has  been  proposed  in 
former  years,  we  merely  advise  those  of  our 
readers  who  intend  to  sit,  for  (lie  examina¬ 
tion  to  get  a  copy7  of  the  syllabus  from  the 
secretary,  R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin¬ 
ster.  The  examination  for  school  teachers 
is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  5th,  and 
the  syllabus  gives  an  outline  of  the  subjects 
in  which  the  teachers  must  qualify,  in  order 
to  pass  tlie  examination.  The  object  is  to 
qualify  teachers  to  conduct  horticultural  in¬ 
struction  in  cottage  and  allotment  garden¬ 
ing,  but  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  teaching  in  elementary  and  technical 
schools  to  which  horticultural  classes  may  be 
attached.  This  examination  will  be  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  one  held  last  year,  and  which 
was  undertaken  in  view  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  in  rural  districts  that  teachers  should 
be  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  hardening. 

O  t? 


Rose  Frau  Peter  Lambert. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  hybrid 
Tea  Rose  raised  by  Herr  Nic.  Welter  in 
1902.  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  Roses 
were  brought  by  the  raiser  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Lambert,  including  white,  y’ellow,  rose, 
and  red  varieties.  Most  of  these  had  names 
given  to  them,  but  one  of  them  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  salmon-rose  colour,  very  full  and  of 
large  size,  to  which  no  name  had  yet  been 
given.  Mr.  Lambert  was  invited  to  inspect 
a  nursery  plantation  of  between  100  and  150 
strong  bushy7  plants  in  rich  and  full  flower. 
The  beholder  was  very  much  struck  with 
them,  and  after  closely  inspecting  them  he 
desired  that  it  should  bear  his  wife's  name, 
a  m  so  it  was  named  Frau  Peter  Lambert. 
A  full-page  coloured  plate  of  this  beautiful 
variety  appears  in  "  Rosen-Zeitung  "'  for 
December.  The  buds  are  very  long,  sen¬ 
sibly7  narrowed  upwards,  and  as  the  bloom 
reaches  perfection  it  becomes  broadly  cup¬ 
shaped,  with  the  outer  petals  more  or  less 
reflexed  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  clearer  or 
paler  colour  there.  The  petals  are  very 
numerous,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from 
the  outermost  to  the  centre,  which  is  quite 
full.  The  stems  and  stalks  of  the  leaves  are 
tinted  with  red,  and  the  clean-lcoking  foliage 
greatly  helps  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  The  variety  was  obtained  as  a 
hybrid  from  Kaiserin  Augusta  5  ictoria  x 
Caroline  Testout  x  Mine.  Abel  Chatenay. 


no 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons.  —To  grow  and  thoroughly  ripen  the  best  fruit  a 
rather  strong  loam  is  necessary,  adding  a  little  wood  ashes, 
bone  meal  and  powdered  mortar  refuse ;  and  whether  the 
plants  are  grown  and  fruited  in  pots  or  set  out  on  hillocks,  the 
compost  must  be  made  very  firm,  as  Melons  are  not  nearly  as 
satisfactory  when  allowed  a  loose  root-run.  The  calendar  for 
January  14th  gave  full  instructions  as  to  sowing  the  seed, 
cleansing  and  preparation  of  the  house  so  that  all  may  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  seedlings  would  be  ready  to  set  out, 
which,  if  sown  the  third  week  in  that  month,  are  quite  fit  to 
transplant  to  their  permanent  quarters.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake 
to  let  them  get  pobbound,  and  if  the  structure  cannot  be  got 
ready  in  time,  the  little  plants  should  be  transferred  into  5-in. 
or  54-in.  pots  and  not  set'  out  until  the  roots  are  working  down 
by  the  side  of  the  pots,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  ball  more 
than  is  necessary.  For  pot-work  those-  measuring  12  in.  or 
14  in.  in  diameter  are  the  best,  which  need  carefully  draining, 
and  a  layer  of  grassy  turves  over  the  crocks  before  putting  in 
the  soil,  which  should  be  brought  up  to-  within  2J  in.  of  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  which  will  allow  for  a  top-dressing  as  the  roots 
appear  on  the  surface.  When  pots  are  used  they  should  be 
stood  on  tiers  of  brick  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  so 
that  the  bottom  heat  can  ascend  around  the  pot,  and  also 
prevent  it  from  subsiding.  Those  set  out  on  hillocks  or  ridges 
should  have  fresh-cut  turves  3  in.  thick  placed  along  the  entire 
length  of  pit  where  the  soil  has  to  be  put,  making  about  9  in. 
in  all,  and  filming  all  when  fairly  dry  with  a  brickbat.  The 
surface  of  the  bed  or  pot  when  ready  to  plant  should  not  be 
more  than  15  in.  from  the  glass  roof.  Do  not  plant  until  the 
soil  has  been  in  the  house  twenty-four  hours,  and  afford  no 
water  for  a  few  days,  which  can  be  managed  if  the  plants  are 
fairly  moist  at  setting  out.  A  light  dewing  from  the  syringe 
twice  in  favourable  weather  will  meet  their  requirements,  but 
those  in  pots  will  need  more  water  than  those  on  a  border. 
Secure  each  plant  to  a  neat  stake,  and  maintain  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  to  70  deg.,  advancing  to  80  or  85  deg.  with 
the  sun,  admitting  air  cautiously  for  the  present.  The  dis¬ 
tance  uetween  each  plant  depends  upon  the  mode  of  culture. 
Cordons — that  is,  those  grown  on  single  bines — require  1 2  in. 
to  15  in.,  while  those  that  are  stopped  and  three  growths 
trained  up  should  be  set  out  2  ft.  apart.  To  keep  up  a  supjily 
sow  seeds  about  every  three  weeks  in  3-in.  pots. 

Peaches.— The  early  forcing  of  this  fruit  entails  much 
labour  as  well  as  anxiety  to  the  gardener.  A  hio-fi  nio-ht  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  strictly  avoided.  Aphis  soon  spread's  if  once 
allow  ed  a  footing,  and  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Dryness 
of  the  borders  or  pots  is  another  evil  that  cannot  be  too  often 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  young  gardeners,  either  one  of 
which,  if  overlooked  for  long,  spells  ruin  to  the  crop  as  -well 
as  to  the  trees.  November  or  early  December  started  trees  will 
have  passed  out  of  flower  ere  this,  and  diminution  of  the  shoots 
begun  in  many  instances  ;  but  judgment  is  required  here,  as 
too  many  removed  at  one  time  is  likely  to  give  a,  check  to 
the  tree,  and  may  end  in  many  of  the  tiny  fruits  dropping  off. 
The  proper  and  decidedly  the  safest  way  is  to  extend  the  dis¬ 
budding  into  the  third  or  even  fourth  week,  removing  a  few 
at  a  time,  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  fruiting  wood  dis¬ 
pensed  with  first,  reserving  three  or  four  on  the  upper  side, 
one  of  these  being  at  the  base  to  form  the  next  season’s  fruit¬ 
ing  branch.  Where  there  is  space  allow  the  leading  point  to 
extend  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  pinched  at  the  fourth  leaf  later  on, 
and  the  temperatures  given  a  month  since  are  applicable  still. 
Trees  mat  have  set  thickly  may  be  relieved  of  ill-placed  fruit, 
doing  this  gradually  as  with  the  shoots,  the  final  thinniim 
taking  place  after  stoning. 


Pines. —  A  batch  of  Queens  should  now  be  stalled,  and  if 
the  instructions  given  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  were  acted 
upon  all  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  pots.  Choose 
plants  that  have  been  well  rested  and  that  show  a  kind  of 
rosette  of  leaves  in  the  centre  ;  remove  inert  soil,  and  top- 
dress  with  warm  fibrous  loam  and  a  small  quantity  of  bone 
meal,  firming  it  well,  especially  around  the  collar.  Plunge  the 
pots  to  the  rim  2  ft.  apart,  the  second  row  to  come  in  between 
the  other  pots,  thus  allowing  more  space  for  the  tops ;  the 
bottom  heat  ought  not  to  exceed  85  deg.  ;  if  it  does,  draw 
aside  the  plunging  material  for  a  few  days,  when  the  excessive 
heat  will  escape.  If  dry,  give  the  plants  a  thorough  soakino- 
with  water  warmed  to  SO  deg.,  affording  weak  guano  water  the 
next  time  water  is  required.  Maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  68  or  70  deg.,  and  syringe  between  the  pots  once  or  twice 
daily,  affording  but  little  ventilation  and  avoiding  cold  winds  ; 
better  allow  the  thermometer  to  register  90  deg.  than  to  admit 
draughts.  The  evaporating  troughs  may  again  be  brought 
into  use,  half-filling  with  manure-water,  the  other  half  beiim 
clear. 

Vine  Eyes.  —  These  ought  to  be  inserted  by  now  either  in 
small  pots  or  square  pieces  of  turves,  and  plunged  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  80  deg.  It  is  not  the  strongest  wood  that  makes  the 
best  for  propagation,  medium-sized  pieces  coming  away  more 
kindly,  and  making  just  as  good  canes  by  the  end  of  summer. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Sowing  Seed.  —  In  some  districts  where  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  such  that  there  is  little  actinity  in  the’ liofit 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months  of  the  year,  veiy 
little  advantage  is  derived  from  sowing  Orchid  seed  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  Seedlings  that  germinate 
even  so  early  as  the  month  of  August  make  very  little  progress 
during  the  winter  months,  and  they  are  always-  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  those  in  charge  of  them ;  even  with  the  best 
facilities  at  command  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  retain  the  surface 
in  a  desirable  or  suitable  condition  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  in  a  tender  state.  I  have  found  far  the  best  system  is 
to  hold  over  sowing  the  seed  until  the  turn  of  the  days,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  Cypripediums  and  the  terrestrial  Orchids 
generally.  Taking  a  long  time  to  germinate  in  most  cases, 
seeds  of  this  class  of  Orchid  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
the  epiphytal  kinds  may  now  be  sown  without  delay. 

There  aie  several  methods  of  seed  sowing,  and  I  would  advise 
those  who  have  not  derived  satisfaction  in  their  experiments  at 
raising  seedlings  to  tiy  various  methods.  There  is  generally 
ample  seed  m  the  epiphytal  Orchid  pods  to  try  any  amount  of 
methods  m  sowing.  It  is  certainly  a.  great  mistake  to  sow 
seed  too  thick.  The  system  generally  adopted  now  as  a  seed¬ 
bed  for  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Sophronitis,  Epidendrums,  etc.,  is 
to  procure  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas,  unbleached  calico,  or, 
better  still,  wash  big  silk  if  it  can  be  procured.  Cut  a  circular 
piece  about  an  inch  wider  than  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  sow  the  seed.  Then  fill  the  pot  full  of  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  get  the  cloth  in  one  hand  and  the  pot  in  the 
other ;  hold  the  cloth  firmly  over  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  turn 
upside  down  ;  as  the  moss  falls  into  the  cloth  press  it  firmly 
together  and  return  it  into  the  pot,  pressing  down  the  sides 
sufficiently  to  form  a  mound  in  the  centre.  Water  with  tepid 
rain-water,  and  the  surface  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed. 

Auol  lit i  \  eij  good  plan  is  to  t ua-ke  up  pans  of  chopped 
blacken  roots,  fine  peat,  and  a  little  sphagnum  :  press  to  an 
eien  surface  just  beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot;  after  watering 
the  bed  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed.  Where  there  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  above  methods,  procure  a  scaffold-pole  or  dried 
white  deal,  cutting  out  a  circular  piece  about  an  inch  thick ; 
leax  e  the  surface  rough  sawn,  and  bore  a  hole  in  the  centre  to 
permit  proper  drainage.  Soak  the  pieces  in  rain-water  for  a 
dux  oi  txxo  before  they  are  required  for  use,  then  plunge  in  a 
well-drained  pot,  fix  the  block  in  position  by  pressing  spliag- 
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num  between  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  edges  of  the  wood.  J f 
the  block  is  kept  slightly  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  the  seed 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  become  floated  off  in  watering.  Bruised 
pieces  of  Pine,  sawdust,  and  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  are  all  advo¬ 
cated  as  suitable  material  for  seed-beds,  so  there  is  no  lack 
of  methods  for  experiments. 

Treating  after  Sowing.  —  Hot,  humid  conditions  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  desirable ;  any  convenience  at  hand  that  may  tend 
lo  facilitate  germination  should  be  employed.  A  propagating 
case  where  there  is  a  regular  temperature  of  about  80  deg., 
with  a  saturated  atmosphere,  will  afford  all  that  is  necessary. 
In  such  a  case  very  little  watering  will  be  necessary,  but  when 
it  is  afforded  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  water  used 
should  be  of  a  slightly  warmer  temperature  than  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  case.  A  very  fine  sprayer  should  be  used  in 
watering.  Orchids  are  so  very  light  that  they  are  easily 
boated  and  washed  off  the  surface  of  the  seed-bed.  I  am 
sure  there  has  been  more  failure  from  the  careless  use  of 
the  water-pot  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  such  conditions 
as  the  above  germination  takes  place  in  some  cases  in  a  very 
short  period.  If  the  seeds  are  good  a  few  days  will  suffice  to 
easily  distinguish  them.  Where  there  is  no  propagating  case 
at  disposal  the  seed-pans  should  be  placed  in  the  wannest  and 
most  humid  position  in  the  house.  Germination  will  take 
longer  in  such  a  position,  and  greater  care  will  be  necessary  in 
affording  water.  Shade  carefully  from  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  afford  ample  light.  Odontoglossum  seeds  are  best  sown 
on  the  compost  in  the  pots  that  imported  plants  are  growing  in, 
if  possible.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  floating  the 
seed  from  the  compost.  H.  J.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  mild  spell  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  is  very 
welcome  after  the  sharp  frosts  of  late,  as  it  will  enable  one  to 
continue  the  work  in  this  department,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  pushing  forward  all  work  connected  with  the  transplant¬ 
ing  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  buds  of  many  are  now 
commencing  to  swell,  and  if  the  operation  of  removal  is  care¬ 
fully  performed  these  will  start  away  into  active  growth  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  check..  It  is  a  good  plan  with  those  that 
were  removed  before  the  frost  to  go  round  and  firmly  tread 
the  soil  round  the  roots,  as  this  will  naturally  have  become 
loosened. 

The  Massing  of  Shrubs.— Where  sufficient  space  can  be 
allotted  there  is  no  more  effective  method  of  cultivating  shrubs 
than  grouping  them  in  quantity,  and  I  am  sure  this  form  of 
planting  will  be  much  more  largely  carried  out  in  the  future 
when  its  merits  are  better  known.  At  present  one  is  able  to 
:  see  this  system  well  carried  out  at  Ivew  and  in  some  of  the  best 
;  gardens  in  the  country,  but  whether  a  large  or  medium  amount 
of  space  is  at  command  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  best  con- 
,  sideration.  There  are  so  many  subjects  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  that  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  throughout  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year.  For  instance,,  we  now  have  the  full 
beauty  of  the  various  coloured  barks,  followed  in  spring  by  a 
large  variety  of  early  flowering  shrubs  of  which  the  beautiful 
Spiraeas  play  an  important  part ;  then  in  summer  more  wealth 
of  blossom  and  the  numerous  forms  of  liighlv  coloured  foliage  ; 
and  in  autumn  the  always  welcome  variety  of  tints.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  every  season  there  is  fresh  and  varied 
beauty,  and  by  well  thought  out.  and  judicious  planting  most 
:  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  which  in  the  mixed  shrubbery 
it  would  be  impossible  to  produce.  Another  important  point 
is,  that  a  list  of  shrubs  suitable  for  the  purpose  would  be 
almost  entirely  composed  of  subjects  which  can  be  bought  in 
j  Quantity  quite  cheaply,  so  that  a  large  outlay  is  not  necessary. 
If  the  ground  has  been  prepared  as  before  advised  by  digging 
or  trenching  and  adding  some  feeding  material,  it  "is  a  very 
suitable  time  now  to  proceed  with  the  planting,  and  in  the 
case  of  such  as  Leycesteria  formosa,  Pyrus  arbutifolia,  For- 
sythia  suspensa,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  plenty  of  room, 


as  these  make  large  shrubs  in  time  arid  nothing  is  gained  by 
overcrowding.  Those,  however,  which  annually  need  cutting 
to  the  ground  can  be  planted  closer,  which  includes  such  as 
Spiraea  Douglasii,  S.  canescens,  the  Symphoricarpus  and  others 
which  increase  quickly  at  the  roots.  These  will  eventually 
become  a  thick  mass,  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  lift  the  whole 
of  the  bed  and  divide  the  roots.  The  soil  can  then  be  dug  and 
the  best  pieces  replanted,  and  that  which  is  left  can  always  be 
found  room  for.  This,  however,  does  not  require  doing  very 
often,  certainly  not  more  than  once  in  five  or  six  years,  but 
every  spring  it  is  necessary  to  fork  over  the  beds  lightly, 
especially  of  the  larger  shrubs,  and  the  addition  of  some  de¬ 
cayed  leaf-soil  or  manure  will  prove  of  great  assistance. 

Plantations  of  any  of  the  llubus  family  can  now  be  pruned, 
and  with  such  kinds  as  the  American  Blackberries  and  I!, 
ultnifolius  flore  pleno  the  old  canes  should  be  entirely  removed 
and  the  young  vigorous  ones  only  partially  shortened,  forking 
over  the  bed  afterwards.  The  various  kinds  of  Cornus,  Salix, 
Sambucus,  etc.,  should  be  left  until  the  end  of  next  month, 
but  the  propagation  of  any  of  these  can  be  easily  performed 
by  cutting  the  stems  into  I -ft.  lengths  and  inserting  firmly 
in  some  light  soil  on  a  shady  border.  Here  they  will  root 
readily  and  make  good  plants  for  putting  out- next  autumn. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. — The  permanent  beds  of  this  will  sometime 
since  have  received  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  and 
this  should  now  be  covered  in  by  excavating  the  soil  from  the 
alleys.  This  has  a  two-fold  effect.  It  sweetens  the  soil  and 
brings  it  into  a  nice  workable  condition,  and- at  the  same  time 
the  beds  present  a  fresh  and  tidy  appearance.  Each  bed 
should  be  properly  marked  out,  and  at  each  corner  stout  but 
neatly-made  Oak  posts  should  be  well  driven  in  ;  these  will 
need  no  other  attention  till  early  in  April,  when  the  surface 
will  be  well  raked  over  and  all  the  roughest  of  the  material 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  alleys.  Continue  to  keep  up  a 
regular  supply  by  gentle  forcing,  though  this  may  be  pretty 
easily  brought  forward  in  almost  any  warm  structure.  I  find 
the  best  results  follow  by  using  portable  frames  on  very  mild 
hot  beds.  Few  vegetables  answer  to  forcing  more  readily 
than  Asparagus,  and  few,  when  well  grown,  are  more  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — The  whole  of  this  crop  should  now 
be  lifted  and  sorted  over.  The  best  and  most  shapely,  which 
will  be  required  for  table  use,  should  be  stored  in  sand  or  fine 
cinder  ashes  under  a  north  wall  or  in  the  coolest  place 
possible.  These  Artichokes  do  not  object  to  being  grown  on 
the  same  site  for  several  years  in  succession,  providing  the 
land  is  deeply  stirred  and  heavily  manured  each  season.  The 
tubers  should  be  planted  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.  apart  between 
the>  rows,  and  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  between  the  tubers. 
These  will  require  very  little  further  attention  during  the 
summer,  except  to  well  hoe  the  surface  two  or  three  times 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  The  somewhat  new 
white  variety  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  everv  wav  to  the 
old  purple  one. 

The  Chinese  Artichoke  (Sfachvs  tuberifera)  should  also 
be  lifted,  and  a  selection  of  the  tubers  made  both  for  table 
and  planting.  Each  should  be  stored  in  sand  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  The  planting  of  these  will  be  best  deferred  till 
next  month,  but  the  ground  should  be  got.  in  readiness,  either 
by  trenching  or  deep  digging-,  well  manured,  and  if  of  a 
retentive  nature  give  a  thorough  surface  dressing  of  lightening 
material,  such  as  road-scrapings,  old  mortar-rubble,  and  good 
leaf  soil. 

Globe  Artichokes. — The  protecting  material  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  these  during  the  day  in  mild  weather,  or  this  will 
in  all  probability  do  more  harm  than  good.  Thoroughly 
clean  the  old  plants  and  apply  good  mounds  of  finely-sifted 
cinder  ashes,  which  will  have  a  two-fold  effect,  answering  both 
for  protecting  the  young  growths  against  severe  weather,  and 
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being  ravaged  by  slugs  ;  but  in  case  of  very  severe  frost,  which 
we  may  yet  experience,  a  little  of  the  long  litter  should  also 
be  used,  but  removed  whenever  safe  to  do  so. 

Shallots. —  The  earlier  these  are  planted  after  this  date  the 
better.  These  revel  in  a  deeply-tilled  and  well-enriclied  soil. 
Plant  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  and  10  in.  from  plant  to  plant;  the 
crowns  should  not  be  buried. 

Parsnips  enjoy  a  long  season  of  growth,  and  as  the  young 
plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  the  earlier  the  seed  can  be  sown 
after  this  date  the  better,  providing,  of  course,  the  ground  is 
in  a  workable  condition.  Much  will  depend  on  the  locality 
and  nature  of  soil  one  has  to  contend  with,  and  in  some  cases 
and  seasons  it  may  not  be  possible  to  do  so  till  cpiite  the  end 
of  next  month,  and  it  will  be  far  better  to  wait  even  as  late 
as  then  than  to  attempt  to  do  so  when  the  land  is  in  an  unfit 
state  for  receiving  the  seed.  To  ensure  fine  exhibition  speci¬ 
mens,  except  in  a  very  few  favoured  places,  special  means  must 
be  taken.  Holes  should  be  bored  to  a  deptli  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft., 
allowing  20  in.  between  each,  and  filled  up  pretty  firmly  with 
finely-sifted  old  potting  soil  or  a  similar  mixture. 

Sow  small  quantities  in  boxes  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Parsley, 
more  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce,  and  box  up  Mint  and  Tarragon. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Adiantum  cuneatum. — A  good  batch  of  these  Ferns  should 
now  be  repotted  and  started  into  growth  for  providing  fronds 
for  various  decorative  purposes  in  advance  of  the  main  batch. 
Assuming  that  the  established  plants  have  already  had  the  old 
fronds  cut  off  and  afforded  a  partial  rest,  the  required  number 
of  the  best  and  most  forward  should  be  selected  for  present 
potting.  Before  commencing  to  repot,  it  will  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  for  what  purpose  the  plants  will  be  required.  If  for  cut¬ 
ting  purposes  only,  then  some  of  the  larger  ones  may  be  re¬ 
potted  into  a  size  larger  pot  without  disturbing  the  crown  ;  but 
if  small  plants  are  wanted,  division  must  be  resorted  to  unless 
one  has  a  sufficiency  of  younger  plants  raised  from  spores  last 
year.  My  plan  is  to  divide  a.  certain  number  of  large  plants 
each  spring,  repotting  the  pieces  into  60-sized  pots,  or  even 
smaller  ones  for  particular  purposes.  Given  good  treatment 
these  will  be  fit  for  repotting  into  48’s  at  this  time  without 
much  disturbance  of  the  roots.  Plants  now  in  48’s  may  be 
transferred  to  32  s  or  2-Fs,  whilst  any  others  may  be  divided. 
Many  plants  that  were  potted  last  year  may  remain  as  they 
are  for  a  season,  for  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  repot  every 
year.  I  prefer  a  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts, 
leaf-soil  one  part,  decomposed  farmyard  manure  one  part,  and 
adding  a  little  wood  ashes  and  sand.  The  use  of  peat-  in  large 
quantities  is  not  advised  unless  good  loam  is  unobtainable, 
then  use  one  part  peat.  Clean  pots  and  efficient  drainage  are 
essential  to  success.  Pot  firmly  and  place  the  plants  in  the 
propagating  pit.  to  encourage  them  to  start  away  quickly,  after¬ 
wards  removing  them  to  the  stove. 

Myosotis  oblongata  — Blue  flowers  are  none  too  plentiful  in 
the  conservatory  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  especially  is 
this  colour  lacking  during  the  spring  months.  This  Forget-me- 
not  supplies  the  want  admirably,  and  the  flowers  are  much 
appreciated.  The  required  number  of  plants  should  beyaised 
in  the  late  autumn  either  by  sowing  seed  or  by  inserting  cut¬ 
tings.  The  present  time  is  opportune  for  transferring  the 
young  plants  so  raised  from  the  small  pots,  viz.,  60’s,  to  48’s 
or  32’s.  Any  fairly  good  mixture  of  light  soil  will  be  suitable. 
This  is,  of  course,  a.  greenhouse  subject,  and  if  in  much  demand 
several  batches  may  be'  grown  to  come  into  flower  succes- 
sionally. 

Richardia  elliottiana. — The  conus  of  this  beautiful  yellow 
Calla  should  now  be  potted  up  and  plunged  in  the  propagating 
bed,  where  they  will  quickly  recommence  growth.  Avoid  over¬ 
potting  at  this  time,  it  being  better  to  reshift  into  a  size  larger 
pot  as  growth  proceeds. 

Climbing  Plants. — All  these,  whether  growing  in  the  stove 
or  the  greenhouse,  should  now  be  pruned  and  otherwise  put  in 
order  for  starting  into  new  growth.  Prune  away  all  spray 


growth  or  any  that  is  unripe,  unless  wanted  for  extension,  and 
tie  in  the  remainder  neatly.  In  all  cases  maturition  of  the 
wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth  is  absolutely  essential  to 
ensure  free  flowering.  Plants  in  borders  should  have  an  inch 
oi  two  of  the  exhausted  surface  soil  removed  and  replaced  with 
a  suitable  compost  of  new.  Those  growing  in  pots  or  tubs  mav 
be  reported  or  top-dressed  as  thought  necessary.  A  free  use 
of  the  syringe  combined  with  a  genial  Warmth  should  now  be 
accorded. 

Achimenes. —  These  bright-flowering  plants  are  now  seldom 
met  with  in  gardens ;  this  is  to  be  deplored,  for  they  are  un¬ 
surpassed  for  making  a.  display  in  the  stove  during  earlv 
summer,  and  for  the  conservatory  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
The  conns,  or  tubers,  should  now  be  brought  out  from  where 
stored  for  the  winter  and  repotted  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets 
for  suspending  from  the  roof.  The  compost  must  be  light  and 
fairly  rich;  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  peat,  and  decayed 
manure,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  nodules  of  charcoal,  suits  them 
well.  Cover  the  tubers  with  \  in.  of  sifted  soil,  and  place  the 
receptacles  containing  them  in  a  dark  place  in  the  propagating 
pit  until  new  shoots  are  formed,  when  a  light  shelf  in  the  stove 
should  be  accorded  them. 

Seed  Sowing. — This  interesting  and  important  operation 
wdl  now  be  engaging  attention.  By  sowing  the  seed  of  many 
of  our  most  useful  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  early  in  the 
year,  the  seedlings  become  well  established  before  the  sun  be¬ 
comes  very  powerful.  Grevillea,  Begonias,  Ganna,  Celsia, 
Cordyline,  Streptocarpus,  Saintpaulia  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  may  be  sown  at  this  time.  K.  M. 


Epiiaelia  flctchcriana. 

The  above  is  a  very  interesting  bigeneric  hybrid,  the  par¬ 
entage'  of  which  was  L.  harpophyllum  x  Epipendrum  atropur- 
pureum,  better  known  in  gardens  as  E.  macrochilum,  though 
the  former  name  is  the  older.  The  progeny  is  intermediate 
between  the  parents  and  more  moderate  in  size  than  we  should 
have  expected  it,  though  the  flowers  may  yet  be  larger  when 
the  plant  gets  fully  established.  The  colours  take  more  after 
the  pollen  parent,  though  there  may  possibly  be  better- 
coloured  forms  if  the  raisers,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  have  a  batch  of  seedlings. 

I  lie' sepals  are  spathulate,  while  the  petals  are  oblanceolate 
and  of  a  very  soft  orange  colour.  The  lip  has  a  narrow  tube 
of  pale  blush  colour,  folded  round  the  column.  The  lip  is 
white,  faintly  tinted  with  lilac,  wavy  on  the  margin  and  in  size 
and  colour  recalling  that  of  Laelia  albida.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  suggest  that  the  latter  was  a  parent,  but  that  the  lip  is 
similar  in  size  and  form.  There  is  no  trace  of  orange  colour 
in  L.  albida.  1  lie  pseudo-bulb  of  the  newcomer  is  3  in.  to 
5  in.  long,  and  bears  on  the  top  two  lanceolate  leaves  6  in. 
to  10  in.  long. 


Apple  Mere  de  Menage. 

1  lie  aboxTe  is  usually  regarded  as  a  cooking  Apple  of  first 
quality  and  very  handsome  appearance.  It  also  keeps  late, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  in  veiy  good  form.  The  fruit  varies 
from  oblate  to  ovate,  and  is  strongly  but  bluntly  five  angled. 
rl  lie  eye  is  closed  in  a  slightly  corrugated  basin.  The  skin  is 
of  a  dark  reddish-bronze  in  the  autumn,  becoming  much 
brighter  later  on  and  more  or  less  striped  and  splashed  with 
crimson,  except,  on  the  shady  side,  which  is  greenish-yellow. 
Ihe  flesh  is  white,  soft  though  crisp,  and  remarkably  juicy 
even  at  the  present  time'.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  and  makes  not 
unpleasant  eating  even  for  dessert  purposes.  Indeed,  we 
think  it  would  make  a  far  superior  Apple  for  general  use  in 
town's  where  the  population  use  a  deal  of  fruit  in  the  raw  state, 
and  it  is  certainly  much  superior  to  many  of  those  which  are 
sold  both  on  the  streets  and  in  the  greengrocers’  shops.  Judg- 
ing  bv  the  frequency  with  which  it.  makes  its  appearance  in 
exhibits  during  the  autumn,  it  is  an  Apple  upon  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  reliance  can  be  placed  to  produce  a  crop 
in  the  average  of  seasons 
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Sprekelia  formosissima. 

The  Jacobea  Lily,  as  this  is  known,  is  so  nearly  hardy  that 
.,  skilful  cultivator,  selecting  the  proper  position  for  it,  might 
succeed  with  it  by  giving  the  same  treatment  as  that  which 
Lives  so  successful  results  with  the  Belladonna  Lily  lhe 
fatter  and  this  plant  were  at  one  time  included  under  Amaryl¬ 
lis  imt  since  then  the  distinctions  have  been  admitted  to  be 
,„o  ,rreat  to  include  them  in  the  same  genus.  Most  gardeners 
are  "familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  Belladonna 
h'ilv.  but  that  under  notice,  being  nearly  hardy,  is  seldom  cul¬ 
tivated  in  pots,  and  only  the  more  enthusiastic  attempt  its 

cultivation  out  of  doors. 

The  flowers  of  a  Belladonna  Lily  are  very  nearly  regular, 
lint  in  this  case  they  are  remarkably  irregular,  more  so  in  fact 
than  we  remember  seeing  in  any  other  member  of  this  family. 
T|Ie  flower  projects  horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  scape,  and 
three  of  the  segments  are  directed  upwards,  or  may  be  rolled 
over  behind,  while  the  three  lower  ones  are  directed  downwards 
and  so  modified  at  the  base  as  to  form  a  short,  false  tube, 

I  enclosing  the  stamens  and  style.  The  latter  organs  are  also 
remarkably  bent  downward!  in  a.  similar  fashion  to  those  of 
an  Epiphyllum. 

The  flower  is  bright  crimson,  and  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  length,  so 
that  it  is  totally  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  Belladonna 
Lily,  and  appears  at  a  different  season — namely,  ip 
June,  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  leaves. 

The  latter  are  narrowly  strap-shaped,  or  might  be 
compared  to  those  of  a  small  form  of  Amaryllis  or 
Hippeastrum. 

A  rather  substantial  soil  should  be  selected  for  it 

_ namely,  one  containing  plenty  of  fibre,  and  at  the 

;  same  time  well  drained.  The  best  position  is  a  sunny 
border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  a.  hothouse.  The 
bulbs  are  of  large  size,  with  a  long  neck,  and  this  in 
itself  is  an  advantage  of  which  the  cultivator  might 
avail  himself  to  plant  it  at  a  considerable  depth,  sa.y 
9  in.  or  12  in.  below  the  surface,  to  ensure  its  safety 
during  periods  of  frost.  Hardy  or  half-hardy  bulbs 
may  not  receive  injury  even  although  frozen  at  such 
a  depth,  because  the  thawing  takes  place  gradually, 
i  and  the  bulb  then  resumes  its  natural  functions.  If 
I  exposed  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  its  life 
!  would  undoubtedly  be  endangered. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Jacobea  Lily  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  though  seldom  seen  in  cultivation  at  the 
[present  day.  One  of  these  is  S.  f.  glauca,  with 
smaller  and  paler  flowers  than  in  the  type,  and  glau¬ 
cous  leaves.  Another  one  named  S.  f.  Karwinskii 
has  paler  flowers  and  more  or  less  decidedly  edged  with  white. 
Another  one  named  S.  f.  ringens  bears  a  drooping  flower,  and 
the  broad  upper  segment  is  striped  at  the  base  and  middle 
with  yellow  lines  or  bands.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
!  glaucous.  Our  illustration  shows  three  blooms  -on  as  many 
I  stems  of  the  typical  form,  and  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  flower  and  the  formation  of  the 
lower  segments  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 


Roses. 

4  ear  by  year  fresh  recruits  are  added  to  the  great  army 
of  those  that  grow  the  Bose,  and  just  now  all  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  Boses  planted  in  the  autumn,  to  see  with  what  succe.v 
the  planting  is  attended,  and  thoughts  are  turning  towards 
the  glorious  season  of  bloom.  So  far  for  the  garden,  but  how 
very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  use  their  greenhouses  for 
the  growing  of  this  beautiful  flower. 

As  an  amateur.  I  can  say  from  experience  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  an  amateur  to  grow  a  batch  of  clean  and  healthy 
Boses  in  his  cool  greenhouse,  and  be  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Winter  is  generally  a  long  wait  for  the  Bose 
enthusiast,  and  it  is  by  having  a  few  Boses  in  pots  in  his 
greenhouse  that  the  winter  becomes  a  busy  time  for  the 
Rose  grower ;  and  to  grow  the  said  batch  of  healthy  Bose 
trees,  and  produce  the  most  beautiful  Boses  in  May  (for  in¬ 
door  Roses  are  purer  and  fresher  than  those  grown  out  of 
doors)  is  by  no  means  so  difficult-  as  the  amateur  imamnes.- 

It  is  not  too  late,  even  now,  to  start  a  collection  for  this 
spring,  if  they  are  procured  at  once,  or,  of  course,  they  may 
be  bought  already  in  pots,  a  great  number  being  sold  annually 
in  pots  by  nearly  all  nurserymen.  I  always  buy  plants  as  if 
for  outdoor  planting  in  November,  but  I  have  bought  and 
potted  them  up  as  late  as  the  end  of  January. 


Florida  Oraxge  Crop  Destroyed. — From  New  York  comes 
the  announcement,  that  news  has  been  obtained  from  Tampa, 
Florida,  stating  that.  75  per  cent,  of  the  Oranges  hanging  on  the 
trees  have  been  rendered  unsaleable  by  a  severe  frost.  Not 
since  the  great  frost  of  1886  have  the  owners  of  the  Oi-ange 
plantations  suffered  so  much  loss. 

■*  *  * 

A  Park  for  Erdixgton. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  Councillors  of 
Erdington,  near  Birmingham,  had  under  consideration  the 
spending  of  £13,000  for  the  laying  out  of  the  Rookery  as  a  park 
and  highways  depot.  It  was  also  contemplated  to  spend 
£13,888  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  a  free  library. 
After  some  discussion,  they  resolved  to  spend  £8,000  on  the 
Rookery.  The  purchase  price  having  been  £7,250,  it  left  but 
a  small  sum  for  the  developing  of  the  place.  The  public  will 
be  admitted  to  the  place  almost  immediately. 


Sprekelia  formosissima,  The  Jacobaea  Lily. 

About  September  or  October  I  get  all  the  pots  well  washed, 
also  the  crocks  for  the  drainage,  in  preparation  for  potting 
time,  so  that  when  the  plants  arrive  I  can  proceed  to  pot  them 
up  at  once.  Pruning  the  strong  roots  hard  back,  and  preserving 
the  small  fibrous  roots,  I  pot  the  Roses  in  7  or  8-in.  pots,  in 
a  good  compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  manure  and 
sand  ;  they  should  be  potted  fiiphly  and  then  stood  out  in  the 
open  for  a  few  weeks  till  the  first  nip  of  winter  comes,  when 
they  should  lie  brought  under  glass.  Little  or  no  water  need 
be  given  as  they  are  best  kept  on  the  dry  side  till  root  action 
commences  again. 

I  always  prune  them  in  January,  and  in  doing  so  cut  them 
back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  especially  the  first  year  of  being 
in  the  greenhouse  ;  also  prune  them  to  a  plump  bud.  and  one 
that  points  away  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  if  possible. 

About  the  end  of  January,  if  in  a  fairly  warm  district,  they 
will  commence  to  break  into  leaf ;  protect  from  severe  frost 
with  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  fixed  somehow  between  them  and 
the  glass.  A  little  sand  on  each  pot  aids  the  drainage,  and 
as  the  weather  improves  watering  must  be  carefully  attended 
to,  a  tap  on  the  pot  being  a  good  guide  as  to  the  state  of  the 
soil,  a  hollow  sound  denoting  want  of  water.  A  little  soot  in 
the  water  is  a  great  purifier  of  the  soil,  and  makes  the  foliage 
a  better  colour,  and  when  the  flower  buds  appear  later  on,  a 
little  liquid  artificial  manure  is  a  great  help  to  improving 
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the  blooms.  With  careful  attention  to  ventilation  and  fol¬ 
lowing-  out  these  few  hints,  the  loveliest  Roses  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  first  week  in  May. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  I  have  found  for  pots  are  K.  A. 
Victoria,  a  beautiful  lemon-white  Rose,  coming  to  perfection 
in  the  greenhouse ;  Madame  Lambard,  a  lovely  Rose,  and  con¬ 
stant  bloomer ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Papa  Gontier,  Niphetos,  a 
lovely  white ;  Sou.  de  Elise  Vardon,  Sou.  de  Therese  Levet,  a 
dark  red  Tea  Rose ;  Liberty  and  Sou.  de  Catherine  Guillot, 
two  ideal  pot  Roses ;  Mareclial  Niel,  best  on  a  wall. 

Some  of  the  hybrid  Perpetuals  make  good  pot  Roses — such 
as  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
S.  M.  Rodocanaehi,  and  Margaret  Dickson.  Among  the  newer 
varieties  are  some  splendid  Roses  for  pots ;  Frau  Karl 
Drusehki,  a  large  white  ;  Mildred  Grant,  one  of  the  grandest  of 
Roses  Duchess -of  Portland,  an  improvement  on  K.  A.  Vic¬ 
toria  ;  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Alice  Lindsell,  Sou.  de  Pierre 
Netting,  and  Lady  Roberts,  a  lovely  Tea  Rose. 

A.  D.  Cooper. 


Schizanthus  as  Decorative  Plants. 

Among  the  many  exquisite  annuals  which  are  invaluable 
for  planting  out  in  the  open  border  and  also  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  pot  culture  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
few  afford  so  much  satisfaction  as  several  species  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  Schizanthus.  Their  free  flowering  propensities,  grace¬ 
ful  foliage,  and  elegant  habit,  render  to  them  a  distinct  charm, 
and  undoubtedly  a  few  well-grown  plants  are  a  decided  acquisi¬ 
tion  for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
during  the  early  spring  and  summer  months.  Success  with 
their  culture  in  pots  may  be  readily  attained,  providing  they 
are  grown  cool,  only  resorting  to  the  use  of  fire  heat  in  order 
to  dispel  frost  or  tin  undue  amount  of  dampness  pervading 
the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are  growing.  A  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  should  be  accorded  them, 
and  at  all  times  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  careful  attention 
with  respect  to  watering,  as  few  plants  of  this  class  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  an  overdose  of  water  than  this 
member  of  the  natural  order  Solanaceae. 

For  an  early  spring  display  seed  may  be  sown  in  August, 
and  for  later  effects,  successional  sowings  should  be  made  in 
February  and  March.  A  number  of-  3-in.  pots,  filled  with  a 
light,  rich,  friable  compost,  should  be  employed  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  found  from  my  own  practical  experience  that  ■ 
this  method  of  sowing  the  seed  in  small  pots  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  is  far  preferable  to  sowing  a  larger  quantity  of  se'ed 
in  pans,  as  this  necessitates  the  handling  of  the  seedlings  more 
often  than  is  desired  for  their  well-being,  and  my  experience 
in  this  matter  has  led  me  to  believe  that  seedling  Schizanthus 
do  not  relish  having  their  roots  disturbed  more  often  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  out  to  three  or  four  in 
a  pot,  and  when  sufficiently  rooted,  potted  on  into  5-in.  or 
6-in.  pots,  in  which  size  they  will  flower  admirably.  The  com¬ 
post,  for  this  larger  shift  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
well-rotted  manure.  Occasional  applications  of  soot-water 
and  diluted  liquid  manure,  when  once  the  plants  are  well 
established,  will  prove  most  beneficial  in  keeping  them  in 
a  healthy  and  robust  condition. 

The  only  pests  which  I  have  found  to  attack  these  plants 
are  red  spider  and  green  fly.  These  may  be  effectually  kept 
at  bay  by  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  syringe  on  bright,  sunny 
days,  and  occasionally  fumigating  them. 

S-.  retusus  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  species  that  has  vet  appeared  ;  it  was  introduced 
in  the  year  185 1  by  Dr.  Gillies,  who  discovered  it  in  the 
Chilian  Andes.  S.  pinnatus,  a  remarkably  free  flowering 
species,  introduced  in  1822,  is,  with  the  last  mentioned,  excep¬ 
tionally  suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots.  Upon  S.  wisetonensis 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  lavished.  The  compact  habit, 
graceful  Fern-like  foliage,  and  beautiful  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  lend  to  the  whole  plant  quite  a  unique  appearance. 


There  are  many  other  varieties  worthy  of  mention  the  seed 
of  which  may  be  readily  obtained  from  any  reliable  nurserv- 
mar  at  a  very  small  outlay.  T.  G.  F. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Ransome. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Edward  Ran- 
some,  head  and  chairman  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims 
and  Jefferies,  Limited,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich.  Mr.  Ransome 
died  in  London  on  the  30th  ult.  after  a  brief  illness  at  the 
age  of  66. 

He  was  related  to  the  founder  of  the  firm,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship,  taking  a  regular  course  through  the  shops  of 
the  firm  and  obtaining  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business.  He  became  a  partner  in  1868,  and  when  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  converted  into  a.  limited  liability  company  in  January, 
1884,  he  became  managing  director.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ipswich,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  of  the 
council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society, 
of  the  Agricultural  Engineers’  Association,  of  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  chairman  of  the  Ipswich  Endowed 
Schools  Governors.  Ipswich,  therefore,  lost-  a  leading  citizen 
by  his  death.  He  leaves  a  widow,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Hi's  remains  were  interred  at  the  Ipswich 
Cemetery  on  the  3rd  inst. 


Mr.  Thomas  Rippon. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rippon,  of  Hythe  Farm,  Consett, 
Durham,  occurred  unexpectedly  on  the  29th  ult.  in  the  41st 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the:  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard 
Rippon,  of  East.  Butsfield,  one  of  the  old  families  in  the  locality, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  Rippon  Burn  to  a 
stream  which  flows  through  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  in 
robust  health  till  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  bad  an 
accidental  fall,  receiving  internal  injuries  from  which  lie  since 
suffered. 

Although  Mr.  Rippon  lived  at  the  Hythe  Farm,  which  he 
rented,  he  was  previously  gardener  for  some  time  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  of  Woodlands,  who  held  him  in  high 
esteem.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  gardener  at  Woodlands 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  had  worked  there  ever  since. 
His  employer  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  thoroughly  trusted 
him  to  do  either  garden  work,  farm  work,  or  forestry.  The 
deceased  was  of  an  obliging  disposition  and  greatly  esteemed 
amongst  his  neighbours.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  daughters 
to  mourn  his  untimely  loss. 


Basic  Slag  axd  Its  Ltses. — A  paper  on  the  above  subject  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cox  at  Ashfield,  co.  Wicklow,  in  which  he 
described  the  origin  and  uses  of  basic  slag.  He  detailed  how 
that  phosphorus  was  an  impurity  in  pig  iron,  and  after  it  was 
smelted  lime  was  added  in  order  to  withdraw  the  phosphorus 
from  the  iron.  This  matter  is  then  a  waste  product,  and  for 
many  years  was  not  utilised  until  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  was 
discovered.  The  material  rises  to  the  top  of  the  molten  iron 
in  the  smelting  furnaces,  and  when  it  cools  it  solidifies  like  a 
piece  of  stone.  We  may  say  that  railway  people  found  a  use  for 
it  before  its  m  anuria-1  properties  were  discovered  by  reducing  it 
to  the  form  of  macadam  and  placing  it  between  the  metals  on 
Vailway  lines  to  keep  down  dust.  Since  it  was  found  to  contain 
phosphate  of  lime,  that  could  be  reduced  to  a  fertiliser  on  the 
farm  and  garden  the  slag  was  ground  to  a  powder  and  used 
to  be  known  as  Thomas’  phosphate  of  lime.  The  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  this  powder  contains  varies  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  used  and  to  the  details  in 
thq  process  of  manufacturing  steel.  The  article  from  certain 
districts  of  Lincolnshire  contains  about  "25  to  -325  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  lime,  so  that  basic  slag 
would  supply  two  elements  of  plant  food,  besides  having  a 
certain  mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil, 
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The  Garryas. 

The  species  of  Garry  a-  are  not  very  numerous,  about  thirteen 
and  one  hybrid  only  being  known  to  science.  Undoubtedly 
the  best-known  member  of  the  genus  is  G.  elliptica,  which  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  and  flowers 
regularly  between  January  and  the  end  of  March.  Most  of 
those  in  cultivation  may  be  grown  in  the  form  of  bushes  in  the 
shrubbery  or  in  beds  on  the  glass,  but,  although  they  are  not 
climbers  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  they  may  be  employed  for 
covering  walls  and  buildings,  where  they  reach  a  much  greater 
heignt  and  are  appreciated  on  account  of  the  evergreen  foliage 
and  because  the  flowers,  although  not  very  showy,  are  con¬ 
spicuous  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  racemes,  and 
because  they  come  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  outdoor 
flowers  are  relatively  scarce. 

They  are  not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil,  provided 
it  is  fairly  friable  and  well  drained.  A  sheltered  position 
should,  however,  be  selected,  because,  like  all  other  evergreen 
subjects,  they  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  injured  during  high 
winds  and  blizzards  when  the  bushes  happen  to  be  frozen.  The 
wind  under  such  conditions  is  liable  to  break  off  the  leaves 
when  the  stalks  are  frozen.  A  sheltered  position  should  be 
selected  for  this  reason  in  order  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
rich,  dark  green  leaves. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds  when  obtainable,  or 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  during  July  and  August. 
The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  very  sandy  loam  in  pots, 

]  and  the  latter  stood  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and  shaded 
during  bright  sunshine  until  the  roots  are  produced.  Young 
plants  might  also  be  obtained  by  layering  strong  shoots  during 
July  and  August  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  Carna¬ 
tions  or  shrubs  that  are  treated  in  this  way.  Nearly  all  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  California  and  Mexico,  while  one  is 
found  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The  Garryas  are  members  of 
the  Dogwood  family  (Cornus),  from  which  they  differ  remark¬ 
ably  in  the  form  of  the  inflorescence,  especially  when  that  is 
decidedly  pendulous.  A  very  marked  distinction,  however,  is 
die  union  of  the  bracts  forming  a  cup  enclosing  the  flowers 
previous  to  their  expansion.  These  bracts  constitute  a  large 
portion,  of  the  attraction  of  the  inflorescence1,  which  resemble 
necklaces.  The  flowers  themselves  are  individually  very  small 
and  greenish-white.  The  sexes  are  produced  on  different 
plants. 

At  present  at  least  four  species  and  the  hybrid  are  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  while  G.  laurifolia  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
|  1839,  but  at  present  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  any  col¬ 
lection.  It  seems  to  have  been  collected  by  Hartweg  about 
the  period  named,  when  he  was  in  Mexico  on  a  plant-collecting 
|  mission.  Many  of  the  plants  which  he  sent  home  seem  to  have 
become  lost  to  cultivation  since',  and  collectors  of  hardy  plants 
have  not  been  particularly  active  in  that  part  of  the  world 
lately. 

G.  elliptica,  as  above  stated,  is  the  best-known  garden  plant, 
and  was  introduced  from  California  in  1818 — some  records  say 
i  1828.  Our  illustration  represents  a  spray  of  this  plant  cut. 
about,  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  sent  us  by  Mr.  John 
Crook,  gardener  to  Miss  Evan®,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  Somerset, 
Ahe  leaves  vary  between  oblong  and  elliptic,  and  are  leathery, 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  very  thinly  felted  on  the 
lower  surface.  The  picture  shows  some  of  thei  leaves  placed 
singly  upon  the  stem,  but  that  was  merely  the  result  of  an 
accident,  as  they  are  always  developed  in  pairs. 

Ihe  great,  feature  of  this  species  is  the  abundance  of  droop¬ 
ing  necklace-like  catkins  produced  by  the  male  plant.  The 
flowers  on  this  occasion  were  expanded  by  the  time  w'e  received 
tlie  sprays,  but  in  colder  winters  and  in  midland  and  northern 
districts  the  plant  would  be  later  and  more  generally  at  its 
best  in  March.  These  catkins  are  branched  at  the  base,  and 
therefore  appear  in  clusters. 

They  hang  upon  the  plant,  and  continue  to  be  conspicuous 
for  many  weeks,  while  the  branches  may  be  cut.  and  kept 
indoors  for  many  weeks  likewise.  They  wall  continue  to  be 


ornamental  so  long  as  the  leaves  keep  green  and  hang  upon  the 
stems. 

The  female  plant  is  also  in  cultivation  and  obtainable,  but 
unless  tne  cultivator  desires  berries,  it  is  not  particularly  de¬ 
sirable,  as  the  berries  are  produced  in  dense,  rather  stiff 
clusters,  and  not  very  highly  coloured. 

Ur.  macrophylla  conies  next  to  the  previous  one  in  its  fre¬ 
quency  in  collections,  but  it  is  more  desirable  on  account  of 
the  large  size  of  its  evergreen  leaves  than  for  its  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  elliptic,  and  at  least  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  G.  elliptica,  and  of  a  rich,  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers 


GARRYA  ELLIPTICA  :  MALE  PLANT. 


are  green  and  produced  in  short  terminal  panicles,  so  that  they 
have  not  the  elegance  and  tassel-like  character  of  those  of  its 
better-known  congener.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1846,  and  varies  in  height  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  according  to 
age.  It  blooms  in  spring. 

G.  fadyena  is  the  species  that  occurs  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
having  been  introduced  from  the  latter  place  first.  It  is  now 
classed  amongst  other  hardy  species,  so  that  in  all  probability 
it  affects  the  higher  mountains  of  those  islands.  The  leaves 
are  elliptic,  with  a  short,  hard  point  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  Ur.  elliptica.  The  catkins  of  the  male  flowers  are  branched 
and  drooping,  which  is  one  of  their  most  ornamental  features, 
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as  in  themselves  they  are  not  very  highly  coloured.  The 
female  flowers  are  produced  in  unbranched  spikes,  and  the 
plant  flowers  in  spring. 

G.  Fremonti  was  introduced  from  North-West  America  in 
188i,  or,  a.,  least,  the  plant  was  made  known  to  the  public  in 
that  year.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  G.  elliptica, 
but  the  branches  of  the  catkins  are  shorter,  stouter,  and  the 
flowers  more  crowded.  For  these  reasons  they  do  not  hang  so 
gracefully  as  those  of  its  better-known  congener.  The  leaves 
are  broader  than  those  of  the  plant  just  named,  varying  from 
elliptic  to  obovate,  but  not  wavy  at  the  margins.  There  seems 
an  uncertainty  about  the  exact  period  of  the  introduction  of 
several  of  the  species  of  Garrya,  no  doubt  because  the  public 
seldom  get  notice  of  such  things  until  they  come  into  bloom. 
Plants  raised  from  seed  would  require  many  years  to  attain 
the  flowering  stage.  It  has  proved  hardier  than  G.  elliptica 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  upon  a  wall  in  the  far  north. 

G.  inureti  is  the  hybrid  above  mentioned,  and  was  raised 
from  't.  fadyena  and  G.  elliptica  in  the  Paris  Botanic  Garden 
about  186:1.  The  first-named  of  these  parents  was  the  seed- 
bearer.  -.j.e  progeny  is  intermediate  between  the  parents,  but 
the  oblong  leaves  are  relatively  longer  and  narrower  than  those 
of  elliptica.  The  other  species  at  present  in  cultivation  is  G. 
flavescens,  but  it  is  not  widely  known  in  cultivation. 

Those  who  desire  variety  in  their  evergreens  would  do  well 
to  add  some  more  of  the  Garryas  for  the  sake  of  the  rich, 
dark  green  foliage  and  the  interest  produced  in  the  grounds  by 
the  catkins  early  in  the  season. 


Cyclamen. 

These  plants  should  hold  a  prominent  place  with  gardeners. 
Indeed,  for  a  display,  a  well-grown  batch  of  Cyclamen  is1  hard 
to  beat. 

For  decorative  purposes,  whether  as  plants  or  for  cut  flower, 
they  are  of  great  service  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce. 
To  bring  these  plants  to  perfection  careful  culture  is  necessary. 

To-  begin  with,  the  seed  should  be  of  a  good  strain.  As 
they  veiy  often  take  a  few  months  to  germinate,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  during  the  latter  part  of  August.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  pans  carefully  crocked  should  be  used  ;  the  graduated 
crocks  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  pan.  It  is  important 
that  throughout  the  different  shifts  the  pots  and  crocks  should 
be  scrupulously  clean.  The  compost  should  be  light  and 
porous,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  fine  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with 
a  liberal  addition  of  sand. 

After  sowing,  the  pans  can  be  placed  near  the  glass  either 
in  a  warm  frame  or  in  an  intermediate  house.  The  pieces  of 
glass  placed  over  the  pans  should  be  dried  every  morning,  as 
repeated  condensation  makes  the  soil  sour. 

When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should 
be  potted  off  into  thumbs,  using  a  more  fibrous  compost. 
Leaves  should  never  be  used  to  cover  the  creeks.  Fibre  from 
turf — the  fine  being  separated  through  a  sieve — only  should 
be  employed.  Again  place  the  seedlings  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  in  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  F.  As  soon  as  rooted  airy 
conditions  should  be  given.  If  they  have  been  placed  pot 
thick  they  now  require  more  room.  Gentle  spraying  of  the 
plants  and  between  the  pots  will  give  a  genial  atmosphere. 

With  the  next  shift  into  large  60's,  a  fibrous  compost  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  with  some  charcoal 
added  should  be  used. 

When  growth  is  again  evident,  if  necessity  demands  the 
plants  can  well  be  placed  in  a  heated  frame  without  detriment. 
A  frame  where  heat  can  be  employed  is  preferable,  not  only 
because  the  plants  can  be  taken  to  a  permanent  place  earlier 
and  left  out  longer,  but  that  heat  can  be  turned  on  to  contend 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  in  late  spring  or  at  any  time. 
If  the  pit  is  a  deep  one1,  strong  boards  can  be  placed  across, 
say,  half-way  up,  or  sufficient  to  allow  15  in.  of  ashes  to  be 
placed  over.  If  this  depth  of  ashes  is  given  it  allows  the 
plants  to  be  lowered  as  they  grow.  The  surface  layer  should 
be  finely  sifted,  as  it  ensures  the  plants  being  placed  level. 


The  lights  clean  and  the  walls  whitewashed,  the  frame  is 
ready  to  receive  the  plants.  These,  placed  in  rows,  should  be 
angled,  as  more  space  is  obtained  for  each  plant.  When  the 
plants  are  fairly  well  rooted,  they  can  be  given  their  final  shift, 
the  largest  into  32’s,  the  remainder  into  48’s.  The  compost 
should  be  still  more  lumpy.  The  loam  is  best  pulled  to  pieces. 
Again  give  two  parts,  with  one  of  leaf-soil,  one  of  rotted  cow 
manure,  charcoal  and  sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of  some  fertiliser, 
should  the  loam  not  be  of  the  best. 

When  well  rooted,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  slight  feeding  can 
be  started  with  weak  soot-water.  From  now  onward  feeding 
must  have  careful  attention.  If  patent  manures  are  used, 
apply  spaiingly  at  first,  whether  as  a  liquid  or  otherwise. 

In  watering,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water — especiallv 
manure — does  not  splash  the  crown  of  the  conn.  In  this  good 
potting  will  assert  itself,  for  if  the  conn  at  some  potting  or 
other'  has  been  almost  buried,  it  will  in  all  probability  rot.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Cyclamen  when  well  rooted  are 
fairly  gross  feeders  arid  that  more  foliage  means  more  flower. 
The  feeding  should  be  constantly  changed.  Artificial  fertilisers 
arid  guanos  are  specially  liked  by  this  class  of  plants.  An 
occasional  slight  surface  dressing  of  the  former  is  beneficial. 
At  no  period  of  growth  should  the  plants  be  cramped  for  room. 
Syringe  them  on  bright  days  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
especially  between  the  pots.  If  spraying  with  diluted  soot- 
water  twice  a  week  is  practised  it  will  give  a  healthy  tone  to 
the  foliage. 

Should  the  plants  be  taken  out  of  the  frames  in  order  to  be 
re-arranged  before  putting  them  back  the  ashes  should  be 
dusted  over  with  soot.  In  shutting  the  frames  for  an  hour  or 
so  after  syringing  in  the  afternoon  care  should  be  taken  not.  to 
do  so  too  early  after  such  an  application.  Soot  keeps  worms 
and  insects  at  bay ;  but  should  greenfly  appear,  fumigate 
lightly  with  some  vaporiser.  Thrips  will  never  give  trouble 
if  there  is  sufficient  moisture  about  to  counteract  dry  winds. 
Shading  is  often  overdone ;  in  consequence,  the  leaves  become 
drawn.  It  should  be  brought  into  use  when  the  plants  are 
likely  to  flag.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  in  thumbs, 
the  seedlings  are  liable  to  have  their  leaves  scorched  owing  to 
snatches  of  bright  sun.'  However,  in  very  hot  weather  apply 
additional  shading,  although  an  extra  syringing  may  save  the 
necessity  of  doing  this. 

On  warm  nights  and  dull  days  the  lights  should  be  drawn  off 
as  far  as  possible.  The  dews  during  the  former  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Plenty  of  air,  proper  feeding,  and  the  judicious  use  of  the 
waterpot  will  give  every  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  wants  of  this  class, of  plants.  A.  J. 


Cynorchis  compacts. 

Several  of  the  terrestrial  Orchids  are  of  dwarf  habit  and 
very  pretty  appearance,  but  only  those  who  have  wide  experi¬ 
ence  are  bold  enough  to  attempt  their  cultivation.  That  under 
notice  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  flowers  regularly  in 
winter.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  only  4  in.  or  5  in.,  and  the 
stem  bears  a  raceme  of  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple  on 
the  lip.  The  plant  bears  only,  two  leaves,  which  rise  from 
the  soil,  the  first  one  having  a  very  small  blade  and  a  large 
sheath.  The  second  leaf  is  large,  but  the  base  of  it  is  also 
wrapped  round  the  flower  stem  as  it  emerges  from  the  com¬ 
post.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  an  Orchis,  or 
more  truly  like  a  Habenaria,  only  the  spur  of  the  flower  is 
very  short.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  and  in  general  habit  the 
plant  resembles  Habenaria  carnea,  though  the  flowers  are  con¬ 
siderably  smaller.  Those  who  really  give  these  terrestrial 
Orchids  an  earnest  trial  usually  manage  to  flower  them  year 
after  year,  though  some  species  are  admittedly  difficult.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  difficulty  is  connected  with  the 
organisms  at  the  roots,  which  form  a  sort  of  symbiosis  with 
the  plants  on  which  they  are  found  in  their  native  habitats. 
The  above  species  is  flowering  at  the  present  time  in  the  cool 
Orchid  house  at  Kew. 
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Vclthcimia  viridifolia. 


Carnations  for  Winter  Flowering. 


In  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  flowers  the  species 
„£  Veltheimia  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Kniphofia, 
Possibly  those  who  have  seen  Veltheimia  for  the  first  time 
woiud  mentally  place  it  amongst  the  Red  Hot  Pokers  or  torch 
bilies  but  there  are  at  least  two  broad  distinctions  which 
separate  them.  The  Veltheimias  have  bulbs,  while  the  Kni- 
nliofias  have  only  short  rhizomes  and  fleshy,  fibrous  roots.  The 
stamens  of  Veltheimia  are  also  included  inside  the  perianth, 
while  those  of  Kniphofia  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 

pushed  out.  and  beyond  the  flowers. 

V.  viridifolia  produces  a  tuft  of  eight,  to  twelve  leaves  from 
the  bulbs.  They  are  lanceolate,  decidedly 
wavy  at  tile  margins,  and  bright  green,  as  the 
specific  name  indicates.  The  tubular  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  dense  raceme,  terminating 
a  scape  about  18  in.  high.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  soft  rose,  spotted  with  white,  and  tinted 
with  green  at  the  tips  until  fully  expanded. 

In  some  cases  the  flowers  are  merely  yellowish 
and  if  produced  during  dark  and  dull  weather 
thev  are  generally  paler  than  when  the 
weather  is  bright.  Those  of  the  plant  which  • 
we  illustrate  were  only  fully  expanded^  on 
January  1st  last  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
where  our  photograph  was  taken  soon  after¬ 
wards. 

V.  «dauca  is  very  similar  in  most  respects  to 
the  species  we  have  just  described,  and  the 
flowers  can  scarcely  be  described  as  different. 

According  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  the 
raceme  varies  from  2  in.  to  6  in.  in  length, 
being  produced  at  the  apex  of  a  scape  12  in. 
to  18  in.  in  height.  The  usual  period  of 
flowering  is  March,  but  it  varies  much  accord¬ 
ing  to  treatment,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  first-named  species,  -which  is  the  best 
known  in  this  country.  The  chief  distinction 
of  this  species  consists  of  its  narrower  and 
decidedly  glaucous  leaves.  These  are  wavy, 
just  as  in  the  species  we  figure.  V.  glauca 
was  introduced  in  1781,  but  much  neglected 
considering  its  value  for  indoor  work  early  in 
the  season.  There  is  a  variety  named  V.  g. 
rubescens,  with  much  darker  red  flowers  than 
the  type. 

At  least  four  species  are  described  from 
South  Africa,  the  other  two  being  V.  brac- 
teata,  being  first  noticed  in  1871,  and  V.  in- 
termedia,  which  was  introduced  much  earlier, 
and  described  by  Sweet,  but  of  which  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  at.  the  present  day  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Needless  to  say,  these  South  African  plants  . 
are  not  hardy,  but  require  a,  greenhouse 
temperature  like  most  others  hailing  from 
that  part,  of  the  world.  Their  value  lies  in 
their  easy  cultivation  in  pots  in  any  good 
fibrous  loam  and  sand  with  a  little  peat  or 
leaf  mould,  and  in  their  flowering  at  a.  period 
when  distinct  subjects  to  give  variety  are 
rather  scarce.  Owing  to  the  relatively  dwarf  habit  of  the 
plants  and  the  neat  character  of  the  foliage,  very  little  space 
is  required  beyond  a  6-in.  pot  for  each  bulb. 


Sxowmiors. — The  numerous  species  or  forms  of  Snowdrops 
now  in  cultivation  have  been  rather  slow  in  making  their 
appearance  this  year,  but  several  of  them  have  now  commenced 
to  bloom,  including  Galantlius  nivalis,  G.  Ehvesii,  G.  byzan- 
tmus,  and  others.  Cold  weather  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
blooms  much  after  they  have  succeeded  in  piercing  the  soil,  but 
a  little  snow  would  have  been  an  advantage  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  frost. 


Veltheimia  viridifolia  :  Flowers  pale  rose. 

99  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  may  be  successfully  rooted.  Large 
flower-pot  saucers,  about  9  in.  in  diameter,  should  be  secured, 
tilled  level  to  the  brim  with  silver  sand,  and  made  thoroughly 
moist.  Young  healthy  shoots  should  be  taken  off’  from  3  in. 
to  T  m.  in  length,  and  made  into  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Insert  thickly  over  the  surface,  thoroughly  water  in,  and  place 
on  a  br.sK.  hotbed  in  the  propagating  house  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  70  to  75  deg.  The  sand  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  and  damp  overhead  frequently  with  tepid  water 
to  prevent  them  flagging.  In  a.  short  time  these  will  com¬ 
mence  to  root  freely,  and  immediately  young  growth  com¬ 
mences,  pot  off  singly  into  small  60  pots,  which  should  be  well 


Among  the  many  subjects  cultivated  for  blooming  through 
the  dreary  days  of  winter,  few  can  outrival  a  well-grown  batch 
of  Carnations.  These  are  useful  alike  both  as  pot  plants  and 
for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  house  decorations,  arid  in 
addition  to  this,  few  things  are  more  suited  and  appreciated 
for  making  up  ladies’  Sprays  and  gentlemen’s  buttonholes. 
Their  delightful  but  not  over-powering  fragrance  and  soft, 
pleasing  tints  of  colour  which  many  of  them  possess  are  always 
welcome. 

Culture. — To  achieve  success  by  next  winter,  propagation 
should  now  be  proceeded  with,  and  by  adopting  proper  methods 
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drained.  The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  well-decayed 
leaf-soil,  one  part  light  fibrous  loam,  one  part  silver  sand,  to 
which  should  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
charcoal  and  crocks.  Arrange  the  plants  in  small  hand-lights 
or  propagating  frames  in  the  same  temperature,  where  they 
should  remain  till  active  growth  commences,  when  it  will  be 
safe1  to  transfer  them  to  shelves  near  the  glass  for  a  short  time 
in  the  same  temperature,  after  which,  when  active  root  action 
has  commenced,  remove  them  to  a  cooler  place — a  greenhouse 
temperature  will  suit  mem  admirably.  To  ensure  good  bushy 
plants  two  or  three  stoppings  should  be  given  them,  the  final 
one  being  the  end  of  August.  By  the  first  week  in  June  the 
plants  should  receive  their  last  shift  into  well-drained  6-in. 
pots,  and  the  compost  should  be  two  parts  good  loam,  retain¬ 
ing  as  good  fibre  as  possible,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  finely 
sifted  horse  droppings,  adding  to  each  bushel  an  8-in.  potful 
of  silver  sand  and  a  6-in.  potful  of  fine  charcoal  and  crocks. 
A  thin  layer  of  bones  should  be  placed  over  thei  drainage. 
Pot  firmly,  stake  and  tie  neatly.  The  plants  should  find  a 
home  during  the  summer  months  in  the  cold  frames.  Water 
carefully  at  all  periods  of  their  growth,  and  weak  manure  water 
should  be  given  every  other  watering. 

When  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  by  the  end  of 
September,  remove  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse,  standing 
them  on  a  cool  bottom  near  the  glass,  and  the  growths  should 
be  kept  clean  by  occasional  fumigations.  J.  T. 


Gourds  for  Decoration. 

From  a  cooking  point  of  view,  Gourds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  varieties  grown  as  Vegetable  Marrows,  are  not  in  much 
request,  though  some  varieties  are  valuable  for  kitchen  use  in 
winter. 

As  subjects  for  garden  decoration  during  summer,  however, 
Gourds,  especially  the  smaller-fruited  varieties,  have  a  value 
entirely  and  distinctly  their  own,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  cultivation  for  this  purpose  has  fallen  into  abeyance  of 
late.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should  have  fallen 
in  popular  favour,  as  the  plants  are  easily  and  quickly  grown, 
and,  by  the  quaint  forms  and  colours  of  their  fruits,  give  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  appearance  to  the  garden. 

Doubtless,  to  bring  out  to  the  full  their  wondrous  colours 
and  form  a  summer  of  a  semi-tropical  nature  is  requisite  for 
some  varieties,  and  the  fact  that  our  climate  is  very  erratic 
and  uncertain  may,  to  some  extent,  be  responsible  for  their 
more  restricted  cultivation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
varieties  that  will  flourish  under  very  adverse  circumstances, 
and  if  trouble  is  taken  to  procure  these,  the  cultivator  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  failure  to  a  minimum. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  varieties  is  Cucurbita  ficifolia, 
which  is  a  rapid  grower,  setting  and  swelling  its  green  and 
white  mottled,  oval-shaped  fruits  in  abundance,  even  in  the 
dullest  of  weather.  There  are  many  odd  corners  usually  to  be 
found  about  gardens  that  may  be  utilised  for  Gourd  cultiva,- 
tion,  and  many  unsightly  objects  which  may  be  rendered  both 
beautiful  and  interesting  if  covered  with  some  bright,  quaint- 
fruited  variety.  Old  tree-stumps,  rustic  arbours,  or  wooden 
trellis  may  be  made  things  of  beauty  and  joy,  for  the  summer 
at  least,  space  economised,  and,  with  suitable  varieties,  the 
supply  of  winter  vegetables  augmented.  The  Hubbard  Squash, 
for  instance,  keeps  sound  for  months  after  it  is  ripe.  Arches 
over  garden  walks  have  quite  an  aristocratic  appearance  if 
some  of  the  smaller-fruited  Gourds  are  trained  over  them,  while 
if  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  garden  can  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  some  of  the  larger-fruited  sorts,  it  will  always  repay  a  visit 
during  summer  and  early  autumn. 

Seeds  of  the  selected  varieties  should  be  sown  singly  in  small 
pots  by  middle  or  end  of  April,  on  a  mild  hotbed,  for  prefer¬ 
ence,  though  a  greenhouse  temperature  will  do  them  well.  A 
shift  into  larger  pots  will  be  necessary  when  plants  have 
readied  rough-leaf  stage.  A  light,  loamy  soil  is  most  suitable, 
and  plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 


When  the  roots  are  running  freely  in  the  new  soil  the  pots 
should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and  gradually  hardened  of 
so  as  to  ensure  strong,  sturdy  plants  for  planting  out  in  end 
of  May.  Any  rich  garden  soil  will  grow  them  well,  but  if 
plants  are  put  out  in  positions  where  the  natural  soil  is  poor, 
some  fresh,  rich  soil  must  be  given  to  obtain  good  results. 
Once  the  plants  are  fairly  established, in  their  summer  quarters 
watering  must  be  attended  to,  and,  if  on  arches  or  such  struc¬ 
tures,  tying  and  stopping  will  require  attention,  while'  occa¬ 
sional  waterings  with  liquid  manure  will  be  of  advantage  when 
fruits  are  set  and  swelling.  The  smaller  varieties  are 'not 
of  much  value  for  cooking,  but  such  sorts  as  Giant  Crookneck, 
Summer  Crookneck,  Golden  Bush,  Ohio,  Fordhook,  and  Hub¬ 
bard  Squashes  are  all  useful  in  the  kitchen.  G.  F. 


Cropping  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Now  that  February  is  with  us,  those  who  have  gardens  will 
be  giving  their  attention  to  the  various  crops  that  have  to  be 
put  in.  To  the  professional  or  practical  amateur  this  will  be 
little  or  no  trouble,  as  in  a  good  many  cases  it  will  have  been 
pre-arranged  as  nearly  as  possible'  where  each  crop  has  to  go ; 
but  with  the  less  experienced,  or  beginner,  it  will  not  be  such 
an  easy  matter,  as  if  success  is  aimed  at  or  expected,  a  thorough 
system  of  tillage  must  be  observed.  Therefore  the  following 
hints  may  prove  helpful  to  those  of  limited  experience.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  amongst  gardeners  that  plants  of  the  same 
natural  order  should  not  succeed  each  other,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  plants  grown  for  their  bulbs  or  roots 
should  not  be  succeeded  by  others  grown  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
the  same  applies  to  plants  grown  for  their  leaves  or  seeds.  No 
doubt,  in  a  good  many  gardens  the  first  sowing  of  Peas  and 
Broad  Beans  will  have  been  made  on  the  warm  border.  Suc- 
cessional  sowings  may  be  made  on  ground  previously  occupied 
by  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Asparagus,  or  Celery.  "  They  re¬ 
quire  liberal  manuring  in  small  gardens  where  a  change  of 
site  cannot  be  found  them.  They  may  be  given  a  change  by 
putting  the  rows  next  year  a  few  feet  one.  way  or  the  other  from 
where  they  stand  this  year. 

1  lie  ground  should  also  be  prepared  to  receive  Onions  : 
being  a  gross  feeder  plenty  of  manure  should  be  put  on  and 
well  dug  in,  if  not  already  done.  They  may  follow  Peas,  Beans, 
Celery,  Potatos,  Asparagus,  also  Onions.  Parsnips  and  Carrots 
should  have  a  nice-  rich  piece  of  ground,  but  on  no  account 
put  them  on  ground  that  has  been  recently  manured,  or  they 
will  grow  forked.  The  same  applies  to  Beet,  but  they  should 
not  be  sown  in  over-rich  soil,  or  the  specimens  get  much  too 
large.  Cauliflowers  may  follow  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Lettuce, 
Onions,  etc.  Lettuce  and  Endive  may  follow  or  be  followed 
by  any  crop,  except  Salsify,  Scorzonera,  Chicory,  or  other 
compositae.  Spinach  may  follow  or  be  followed  by  any  crop, 
and  may  also  be  sown  between  rows  of  Peas. 

Leeks  may  follow  any  crop,  except  Onions,  Garlic,  Shallots, 
etc.  Brussels  Sprouts  may  follow  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce, 
Potatos,  or  any  but  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Borecole  and  Broccoli 
may  follow  any  crop,  except  the  Cabbage  tribe  ;  they  may  also 
be  planted  between  the  rows  of  Potatos,  but  if  the  Potatos 
are  2  ft.  asunder  the-  Broccoli  should  be  planted  between  every 
alternate  row,  and  the  haulm  of  the  said  Potatos  regularly 
turned  back  to  keep  their  neighbours  from  being  crowded  out. 
Cabbages  cannot  be  given  a  better  site  than  that  where  Onions 
have  been  cleared  ;  the  ground  should  not  be  dug  over  before 
planting,  merely  hoeing  and  raking  to  clear  off  all  weeds.  I 
find  they  grow  much  more  hardy  in  firm  ground  ;  they  are  also 
less  likely  to  bolt  in  spring.  Celery  may  follow  any  crop,  as 
it  is  dependent'  for  its  nourishment  on  the  manure  supplied  in 
the  trenches.  Lettuce  may  be  sown  on  the  ridges. 

A  pocket  diaiy  is  a  most  useful  article  for  all  classes  of  gar¬ 
deners  to  possess,  and  those  who  have  not  got  one  could  not  do 
better  than  get  a  copy  of  The  Gardening  World  Pocket  Diary 
for  1905,  as  it  contains  much  useful  information,  including 
dates  for  sowing  the  various  crops,  etc.  E.  T.  E. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“The  countless  leaves  of  the  Pine  are  strings  tuned  to  the  lay  the  wood-god  sings.”—  Eme  son. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  l 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and  c 
Sixpence  for  the  best  paragraph,  or  short  ? 
article,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and'  S 
Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second  < 
prize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con-  J 
sidered  final,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use  5 
any  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para-  < 
graph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one  \ 
COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value,  rather  than 
the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in  £ 
making  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in  < 
items  of  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  hints  of 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of  <. 
plants',  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  successful  methods  of  ( 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ;  ) 
or  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  < 
WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  FROPER.  < 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  ? 
marked  “COMPETITION,”  and  posted  not  later  l 
than  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  t 
issue  of  next  week.  £ 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in  § 

recent  numbers : — 

August  l.—BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  \ 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  j 

vasseur.  t 

January  ’  2  — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  : 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  ' 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27--A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  ’ 
GLOXINIAS.  s 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 

publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

- - - 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

SUBTROPICAL  GARDEN  AT  ALDENHAM 
HOUSE. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA.  j 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’ 
Competition  was  awarded  to  “  G.  F. 
Drayson,”  for  his  article  on  “  Sweet  ; 
Pea  Countess  Spencer,”  p.  96, 

- - - - < 

See  alterations  in  the  prizes  above. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  above  association  is  now  making 
appreciable  headway  in  establishing  the 
society  which  was  founded  on  February  23rd 
last  year,  and  confirmed  at  a  public  meeting 
on  June  1st.  The  account  of  the  meeting 
was  fully  reported  in  our  pages  at  the  time, 
and  will  be  -fresh  in  the-  memory  of  all  those 
who  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  More  recently  local 
meetings  of  gardeners  have  bee  a  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  our  pages 
for  several  months  past  have  testified  at  in¬ 
tervals.  Other  meetings,  it  will  he  seen,  are 
prospected  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  association  amongst  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

The  original  understanding  was  that  500 
members  would  he  necessary  befoie  the  asso¬ 
ciation  proceeded  to  establish  a  London 
habitation  and  a  home.  We  understand  that 
already  more  than  400  members  have 
applied  and  been  accepted  by  the  committee 
of  selection,  and  by  the  time  the  other  pro¬ 
posed  meetings  have  been  held  the  hands  of 
the  association  must  he  greatly  strengthened 
and  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  objects 
they  have  in  view.  These  local  meetings 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  gardeners 
in  bringing  before  them  the  real  objects  of 
the  association,  showing  that  such  objects 
are  feasible  and  that  there  are  responsible 
head,  gardeners  in  the  country  who  are  not 
afraid  to  give  their  support  openly  to  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Other  professions  have  organisations  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  their  affairs, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  smaller  con¬ 
stituencies  than  gardeners  have.  Such  being 
the  case,  why  should  not  gardeners  control 
their  own  affairs  in  matters  which  concern 
the  community  as  a  whole?  They  constitute 
ail  important  part  of  society  and  part  of  the 
public  weal.  Gardening  is  a  necessity  as 
well  as  a  contributor  to  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  the  wealthy.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  when  grown  in  one’s  own  garden 
can  always  he  obtained  in  fresher  condition 
than  in  the  markets,  where  they  may  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance,  and  have  at 
least  lain  there  some  days  before  being  sold. 
We  admit  that  we  should  never  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  opportunity  of  learning 
what  is  a  new  Potato  if  it  had  not  been  be¬ 


cause  the  produce  was  grown  in  a. garden  or 
field  close  by,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
cooking  pot. 

Modern  requirements  also  necessitate  the 
production  of  flowers  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  and  more  or  less  every  day,  so  that 
if  all  these  things  had  to  he  procured  from 
the  market  or  public  stores  they  would  have 
to  be  paid  for,  and  in  many  cases  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  admittedly  inferior  because  lacking 
in  freshness.  Taking  these  things  for 
granted,  the  gardener  has  a  right  to  exercise 
control  over  his  affairs,  and  to  expect  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind  for  value  received,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  his  own  valuation,  hut  certainly  as 
a  living  wage,  and  not  to  he  regarded  merely 
as  the  cheapest  labour  obtainable.  Labour 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  should  he  re¬ 
munerated  at  a  price  which  would  enable 
the  labourer  not  only  to  he  independent 
while  young,  healthy  and  strong,  hut  it 
should  also  enable  him  to  make  provision 
for  a  rainy  day,  so  that  a  man  of  foresight 
and  economy  could  make  provision  that  will 
prevent  him  requiring  the  aid  of  charity, 
and  stand  him  in  good  stead  against  the 
possible  day  of  adversity. 

There  is  already  an  established  market 
for  a  gardener’s  labour,  whether  in  public, 
private,  or  market  garden  establishments. 
Some  may  assert  that  this  market  is  greatly 
overstocked  and  unreznuneratiye.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  common  to  all  other  vocations, 
and,  as  in  those  cases,  the  gardener  should 
have  a  right  to  regulate  and  improve  that 
market  by  every  legitimate  and  constitu¬ 
tional  means.  Some  young  men  who  have 
been  pushed  into  the  profession  against 
their  will,  it  may  he,  might  adopt  other 
occupations  for  which  they  have  more  apti¬ 
tude  and  natural  predilection,  and  this  would 
certainly  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  as  well 
as  horticulture.  As  a  market  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  article  for 
which  there  is  no  demand,  and  by  placing 
another  of  more  uniform  and  recognised 

C 

commercial  value,  so  would  the  profession 
be  improved  by  the  thinning  out  of  those 
who  have  neither  a  liking  for  it  nor  a  desiie 
to  improve  their  opportunities  and  position. 

Neither  of  these  things  need  he  antagon¬ 
istic  to  the  interests  of  the  employer,  be¬ 
cause  if  beneficial  to  horticulture  it  must 
also  be  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  employ 
horticultural  labour.  Gardening  in  its  best, 
forms  demands  not  only  skilled  workers,  hut 
men  who  can  reflect  and  plan  for  the  future 
many  months  or  even  years  ahead.  A  gar¬ 
dener’s  occupation,  indeed,  requires  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  various 
sciences  such  as  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  entomology, 
physiology,  and  various  others, '  collectively  known  as 
the  natural  sciences,  all  of  which  have  some  bearing  or  other 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Many  there  are  who  scout 
the  idea  that  either  of  these  sciences  is  a  necessity,  but  we 
have  daily  evidence  that  those  in  responsible  positions  have 
to  turn  some  or  all  of  them  to  practical  account,  or  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  help  of  others,  unless  they  are  contented  to  grope 
along  blindly  till  they  arrive  at  the  desired  results  with  much- 
labour,  or  as  a  mere  accident. 

If  men  of  such  acquirements  or  accomplishments  are  not 
worth  more  than  unskilled  labour,  then  their  exertions  will 
have  been  made  in  vain,  and  horticulture  would  indeed  be  in 
a  decadent  way.  For  many  years  past  there  has  been  evidence 
that  horticulture  is  lagging  in  certain  branches,  and  that 
there  are  many  men  in  it  who  are  not  satisfactory  members 
of  their  profession.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  such  would 
be  the  case  when  remuneration  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  young- 
men  of  intelligence  and  talent  are  being  attracted  to  other 
vocations  with  more  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  more 
inducements  for  exertion  to  excel  in  their  adopted  lines  of 
labour.  The  places  left  vacant  in  gardening  by  such  men 
must  be  filled,  and  they  often  get  filled  in  a  way  that  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  most  people  concerned.  The  employer  may 
have  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  or  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  an  interested  party,  with  little  or  no  prospect 
of  betterment  to  horticulture. 

If  the  accomplishments  of  the  average  gardener  were  raised 
to  a  higher  standard,  and  remunerated  in  proportion,  horti¬ 
culture  generally  and  the  employer  in  particular  would  be 
benefited  thereby.  We  do  not  presume  that  all  gardener* 
could  be  equallv  accomplished,  as  their  talent  and  capacity  are 
diversified  innately  from  the  commencement,  but  education 
will  do  much  to  place  the  energetic  and  plodding  man  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  born  genius.  This  education  has 
to  be  paid  for  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  must  be  some 
inducement  to  climb  the  hill  of  knowledge  and  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  the  way,  otherwise  the  labourers  in  the  province 
of  gardening  must  perforce  be  compelled  to  remain  of  very 
unequal  merit. 

At  present  there  is  only  a  prospect  for  one  gardener  in  most 
private  establishments  ever  attaining  a  position  in  which  he 
can  settle  down  to  his  life's  work.  The  head-gardener  is  the 
only  one  provided  with  a  habitation  and  a  home  in  most 
modern  private  establishments.  The  remainder,  by  far  the 
larger  number,  must  remain  as  journeymen  or  rolling  stock 
with  a  distant  prospect  of  a  competency  and  a  home.  There 
should  be  a  house  for  every  foreman  of  an  establishment  of 
any  size,  to  induce  men  to  stay  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  which  could  not  but  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employer,  and  to  the  head-gardener  and  his  subordinates.  We 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  British  Gardeners  Associa¬ 
tion  intends  to  urge  the  employer  to  build  houses  for  the 
principal  under-gardeners,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  seen  to  be  an  advantage  if  placed  before  him  in  its  proper 
light. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  are 
(1)  registration  of  gardeners,  (2)  the  regulation  of  wages,  and 
(3)  the  regulation  of  working  hours,  and  all  these  items  it 
intends  to  carry  out  on  constitutional  lines  and  by  peaceable 
persuasion.  The  wide  character  of  the  first  proposition 
should  find  acceptance  with  gardeners  generally.  The  regis¬ 
tration  will  consist  merely  in  registering  the  qualifications 
and  experiences  of  its  certificated  members,  so  that  each 
situation  to  be  filled  may  have  the  proper  man  for  the  duties 
assigned.  This  must  redound  ultimately  to  the  advantage  of 
employers,  and  provided  young  gardeners  are  duly  qualified 
they  will  be  eligible  for  public  and  private  gardens,  nursery 
and  seed  trade,  and  market  gardens.  Garden  labour  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  often  recruited  from  young  men  who  have  never  served 
an  apprenticeship,  nor  passed  through  the  routine  of  garden¬ 
ing,  under  the  supervision  of  a  good  master  of  the  profession. 
This  we  should  regard  as  a  very  irregular  method  of  recruiting. 

With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  wages  the  professional 
gardener  need  not  assume  that  his  conduct  is  irregular  who 


desires  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  his  deserts,  or  that  he 
should  exercise  any  choice  by  means  of  co-operation.  Already 
the  gardeners  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  fore¬ 
stalled  in  a  measure  by  the  men  in  London  parks  and  gardens, 
where  they  now  enjoy  better  pay  and  shorter  hours-  than 
formerly.  The  plan,  moreover,  has  been  found  to  work 
admirably.  If  such  statements  could  be  made  with  regard  to 
one  .section  of  the  gardening  community,  why  should  they  not 
apply  to  the  profession  as  a  whole? 

The  regulation  of  the  working  hours  may,  for  a  time,  prove 
a  stumbling  block.  At  present  an  eight  hours  day  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  plea  put  forward  by  the  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  private  establishments  the  winter’s  day  is  very 
short,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties  of  Britain.  There 
are,  however,  large  private  establishments  where  the  summer’s 
day  is  proportionately  lengthened  until  it  becomes  excessive, 
and  gardeners  left  to  their  own  resources  are  almost  compelled 
to  sell  this  extra  labour  for  nothing.  Wliether  a  man  can 
profitably  work  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  work,  but  almost  any  sort  of  work  over¬ 
done  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  worker,  and  induces  him  to 
drag  along  indifferently  and  listlessly.  Such  a  state  of  matters 
can  scarcely  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  employer  or  em¬ 
ployed.  If  overtime  is' a  necessity,  it  should  be  paid  for.  An 
evening  or  two  is  a  small  matter,  but  when  overtime  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  weeks,  the  worker  should  have  some  tangible  com¬ 
pensation. 

Some  will  protest  that  many  gardeners  are  not  worth  higher 
wages,  or  pay  for  overtime.  On  the  other  hand,  if  accorded 
such  advantages,  an  earnest  gardener  would  understand  that 
it  was  necessary  to  exert  himself  to  put  in  full  value,  and  to 
make  himself  competent  for  the  work  entrusted  for  the  time 
being,  and  prospectively  for  the  requirements  of  the  future. 
At  present,  if  the  careless  and  indifferent  are  remunerated  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  more  diligent,  accomplishments  would 
lie  unnecessary,  and  that  would  certainly  be  the  attitude  they 
would  take  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  B.G.A.  rises  to  its  duties,  and 
declines  to  register  those  who  are  incompetent  in  most 
branches  of  the  profession,  it  will  be  doing  work  which  is 
indifferently  done  at  the  present  time,  or  not  at  all.  Pro¬ 
vided  investigations  are  properly  conducted  before  registra¬ 
tion,  and  only  those  sent  to  fill  positions  who  have  given  good 
evidence  of  competence,  it  should  be  not  only  an  ultimate 
advantage  to  gardeners,  but  a  decided  gain  to  the  employer, 
who  would  thus  gradually  acquire  confidence  in  the  procedure 
and  recommendations  of  the  B.G.A. 

It.  is  now  a  well-recognised  fact  in  this  country  that  a 
properly  conducted  organisation  redounds  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  The  individual  is  encouraged  not  only  to  equip 
himself  for  his  duties,  but.  has  a.  hope  of  just  recompense  for 
diligence,  expenses  incurred,  and  experience  acquired,  which 
latter  is  his  working  capital  built  up,  as  it  were,  as  a  result  of 
previous  outlay  and,  it  may  be,  many  years  of  practice,  study 
and  waiting.  Now  that  an  association  for  the  welfare  of  t!  e 
gardening  fraternity  has  been  put  on  a.  certain  footing  and  is 
in  being  for  future  work,  gardeners  throughout,  the  country 
should  accord  it  their  whole-hearted  support  with  the  object  of 
making  it  a  success. 

According  to  all  accounts  we  hear  of  it,  the  association  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  oligarchy  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  privi¬ 
leged  individuals,  but  that  all  members  will  have  a  voice  and 
vote  in  its  transactions  and  in  the  manner  of  its  conduct  and 
working.  The  council  at  head-quarters  will  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  one  and  retire  annually  for  re-election  or  individually  to 
be  replaced  by  those  who  are  known  to  act  on  principles  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  and  rights  of  gardeners  as  a  community 
— that  is,  the  whole  body  of  men  who  have  qualified  for  regis¬ 
tration  and  have  been  selected  a.s  members  of  the  association. 


London  Orange  porters  declare  they  have  lost  £250  owing  to 
the  demolition  of  warehouses  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
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Sub-tropical  Border  at  Aldenham  House. 

(See  Supplement.) 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  given  illustrations,  chiefly  of 
water  scenes,  in  the  grounds  of  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree.  On  this  occasion  we  present  another  scene  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  showing  a  kind  of  mixed  bed- 
din<>\  consisting  of  exotic  plants  with  unusually  large  leaves  of 
subtropical  aspect,  frequency  referred  to  as  sub-tropical  gar¬ 
dening. 

This  mixed  style  of  bedding  has  been  largely  adopted  in  the 
London  parks  within  recent  years,  and  although  not  the  only 
style  at  present  in  use,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  popular 
style  of  growing  tender  plants  in  the  open  either  for  their 
foliage  alone  or  for  their  flowers  as  well. 

The  situation  is  close  to  the  mansion  and  the  sub-tropical 
plants  are  sheltered  by  a  mass  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  hardy 
character  behind  them.  On  toe  other  side  of  the  walk  shown 
in  our  supplement  are  other  masses  of  shrubs  very  often  of  a 
choice  and  rare  kind.  As  Tn  the  public  gardens,  so  in  this  case 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  selecting  a  sunny  position  with 
a  sheltered  environment  for  the  sake  of  these  large-leaved 
plants,  which  would  suffer  in  our  variable  and  uncertain 
climate  if  exposed  to  gales  of  wind. 

Turning  to  the  picture  itself,  we  may  say  that  the  clipped 
trees  in  the  background  consist  of  Yews,  the  larger  ones  being 
the  ordinary  Taxus  baccata,  while  there  are  smaller  specimens 
of  T.  b.  fastigiata  and  T.  b.  f.  aureo-variegata,  the  last-named 
being  the  Golden  Irish  Yew. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  the  sub-tropical  plants  are  flowering 
masses  of  the  common  or  Virginian  Tobacco.  At  the  lower 
left-hand  comer  is  a  plant  of  the  Silvery-leaved  Salvia  (S.  ar- 
gentea).  Next  to  this  comes  the  largest-leaved  plant  in  the 
bed — namely,  Wigandia.  Behind  it  is  a  beautiful  variegated 
Abutilon.  At  the  front  of  the  bed,  just  beyond  the  Wigandia, 
is  a  thriving  Solarium  robustum,  with  very  broad  shallowly 
lobed  leaves  furnished  with  formidable  rusty-looking  spines 
on  both  surfaces,  especially  along  the  ribs.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  very  handsome  subject  when  the  foliage  is  well  developed.  A 
little  farther  to  the  right  a  taller  plant  with  smaller,  silvery 
looking  leaves  is  Solarium  marginatum,  which  owes  its  name 
to  the  fact  that  a  silvery7  or  hoary  line  runs  round  the  edge  of 
the  leaf,  this  being  natural  and  not  a  sort  of  variegation.  The 
spines  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  white,  conspicuous,  and 
rather  ornamental.  Another  Solarium  named  S.  tanksianum 
was  furnished  with  orange  spines  on  the  principal  ribs  and  on 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  The  stems  were  also  spiny,  and  they 
as  well  as  the  leaves  looked  rather  formidable,  owing  to  the 
spines  being  1  in.  to  J  £n.  in  length.  Needless  to  say,  the 
more  strongly  grown  these  plants  are  the  more  handsome  the 
effect. 

Other  plants  we  noted  here  about  the  middle  of  August  last 
were  green  and  variegated  Maize ;  Carinas,  with  large  and 
i  handsome  flowers  as  well  as  foliage  ;  the  light  glaucous  green 
pinnate  leaves  of  the  Honey  Flower  (Melianthis  major)  were 
also  veiy  handsome.  Numerous  Castor  Oil  Plants  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  mass  generally,  and  included  green  glaucous 
and  purple-leaved  varieties.  Near  the  front  were  beautiful 
,  dwarf  plants  of  the  Fish-bone  Thistle  (Chamaepeuce  Casa- 
bonae)  and  the  white-ribbed  and  spined  C.  diacantha.  All  of 
these  were  judiciously  mixed,  producing  a  fine  effect  by  the 
contrast  between  the  finely  divided  leaves,  coloured  leaves  and 
broad,  massive  leaves,  while  brightened  by  flowers  of  various 
kinds.  Me  may  here  also  mention  an  oval  bed  of  a  Fuchsia 
named  Lye’s  Own  in  fine  form  arid  flowering  profusely. 


A  Lady  Gardener  ic*r  Swaxley  Cot.lege. — Madame 
eonora  Ouse,  one  of  the  greatest  actresses  of  Italy,  is  about 
o  send  her  daughter  to  Swan  ley  Horticultural  College  for 
laming  with  the  object  of  oeing  able  to  instruct  her  poor 
neighbours  m  Italy  in  the  development  of  their  gardens. 


Novelties  from  Near  and  Far. 

(Concluded  from  poye  95.) 

In  a  floral  direction  we  have  many  new  things.  From 
France  comes  a  new  large  flowered  strain  of  Asters,  named 
Gitana.  These  are  said  to  be  larger  and  more  curled  than 
the  comets,  and  very7  prolific  flowerers. 

A  new  Verbena,  named  Garnet  Red,  also  from  France,  seems 
very  promising,  owing  to  its  habit,  which  is  compact  instead 
of  sprawling  a-s  in  the  old  form.  Germany7  is  making  much  of 
a  new  form  of  Emperor  Salpiglossis,  with  blue  and  gold  flowers, 
and  also  a  dense  flowering  annual  Phlox  called  Cecilly.  From 
U.S.  there  is  quite  a  number  of  remarkable  breaks  in  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  both  in  tall  and  dwarf  sorts,  whilst  four  new  things 
in  the  Ivy-leaved  section  are  available.  The  daily  Press  has 
informed  us  about  Luther  Burbank’s  wonderful  Australian 
Star,  which,  after  being  cut,  retains  its  form  and  colour 
permanently. 

This  new  plant,  discovered  in  Australia  and  named  Cephalip- 
tcrum  Drummondi,  is  an  easily  grown  hardy  annual  which 
bears  innumerable  star-like  flowers  of  various  shades  of  pink. 
It  grows  i  ft.  high,  and  is  really  an  everlasting  flower. 

Nicotiana  Sanderae  is  quite  a  household  word,  and  every7 
one  will  want  to  grow  this  carmine-flowered  variety.  Really 
red  Iceland  Poppies  seem  near  at  hand,  for  a  strain  producing 
rosy  flowers  is  to  be  offered. 

.Sweet  Pea  novelties  are  fairly  numerous.  Black  Michael 
is  a  grand  dark  sort.  Romolo  Piazanni  will  lead  as  a  blue,  and 
David  Williamson  will  shake  all  other  indigo  varieties. 

Mrs.  H.  Kendal  Barnes,  together  with  Florence  Molyneux, 
are  from  Scotland,  and  they7  are  certainly  among  the  grandest 
of  sorts.  Visitors  to  the  Sweet  Pea  show  in  1903  will  remember 
them. 

Gladys  Unwin  is  a  lighter  shade  than  Countess  Spencer,  but 
it  has  the  same  huge  crumpled  standard. 

In  Bolton’s  Pink  we  have  a  remarkable  Pea,  and  Miss  H.  C. 
Philbrick  will  prove  a  great  addition  to  the  blue  section. 
Flora  Norton  and  Mrs.  Higginson,  jun.,  are  two  very  fine  light 
blues,  and  they7  are  the  purest  shade  yet  out. 

Mrs.  Sydenham  may  well  be  termed  an  orange  Countess 
Spencer,  it  being  a  Miss  Willmott  coloured  Countess. 

Florence  Spencer  is  a  light  shell-pink  with  a  crimped 
standard. 

Another  variety  named  Crimson  Cluster  is  said  to  bear 
clusters  similar  to  the  perennial  Pea.  I  have  long  been  wanting 
such  a  variety,  and  have  experimented  a  little  on  that  line 
without  success.  If  this  novelty7  is  what  is  claimed  it  will 
open  up  a  new  field  for  Sweet  Pea  hybridists. 

One  or  two  very7  tine  Asters  from  U.S.  are  being  offered, 
including  a  splendid  pink  called  Daybreak,  and  a  huge  white 
with  a  German  name,  Hohenzollern. 

A  monster  Mignonette  called  Allen's  Giant,  bearing  spikes 
over  1  ft.  in  length,  seems  interesting. 

The  Pink  Arum  (Richardia  Rehmanni)  is  new  enough  to 
be  termed  a  novelty7,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  got 
over  here.  [It  has  been  flowered  several  times  in  England. — 
Ed.]  It  is  said  to  be  perfect  in  all  respects  and  pure  pink, 
and  the  price  is  low. 

In  fruit,  apart  from  Apples  raised  at  home,  the  new  Crimson 
Winter  Rhubarb,  raised  by  Luther  Burbank,  is  now  obtainable 
as  seed.  It  is  a  remarkable  variety,  and  bids  fair  to  wipe  out 
all  others  as  a  forcer. 

Still  the  new  berry  fruits  are  being  evolved.  The  Gardina 
Dewberry  is  said  to  be  a  great  advance,  and  it  ripens  long 
before  the  Blackberry,  which  it  resembles. 

Another  great  Blackberry,  named  Sugar  Plum,  seems  likely 
to  do  well  over  here. 

A  Japanese  Plum,  named  Fourth  of  July,  looks  like  a  very 
early  sort,  and  excellent  reports  of  the  Japan  Peach  are  being 
gathered  in.  A  new  Walnut  from  Japan,  if  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  will  beat  the  English  sort  hands  down.  It  bears  its 
nuts  in  big  bunches  of  15  to  20.  The  shells  are  thinner,  and 
it  is  sweeter  eating.  Bearing  while  very  young  is  also  a 
feature  of  this  variety. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Japan  Chestnut  has  not  been  grown 
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here,  but  the  Americans  state  that  it  is  a  marvel,  being  four 
to  six  times  as  large  as  the  old  form,  the  burrs  containing  live 
or  six  of  these  great  nuts.  It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  com¬ 
mences  -when  very  young. 

Several  American  Peaches  do  well  in  this  country,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  latest,  named  Juneripe,  may  suit  us.  In  New  York 
latitudes  it  begins  to  ripen  in  June,  outdoors,  and  it  crops 
heavily  and  annually. 

Several  Melons  are  being  offered,  and  Dobbie’s  Victoria 
looks  like  being  a  grand  addition  to  the  netted  type.  A  small 
red-fleshed  sort  hails  from  France.  It  is  called  the  Pocket 
Melon,  and  is  said  to  be  very  early  and  easily  grown. 

Numerous  other  things  are  obtainable,  but  those  enumerated 
should  satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  novelty  hunter. 

Cal. 

Apple  Flower  of  Kent. 

The  above  is  a  culinary  Apple  of  large  size,  oblate  and 
bluntly  five-angled.  At  the  present  time  it  is  still  firm  and  in 
excellent  condition  with  those  who  have  it  in  their  collection. 
The  skin  is  of  a  pale  shining  green,  lightly  bronzed  on  the 
sunny  aspect.  The  eye  is  closed  and  seated  in  a  narrow, 
moderately  deep  cavity.  The  stalk  is  short,  stout,  and  seated 
in  a  wide,  tairly  deep  cavity.  The  flesh  is  white,  tinted  with 
green,  soft, -crisp,  and  remarkably  juicy  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  is  not  very  highly  flavoured,  such  as  -  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  table  or  dessert  Apple,  but  for  cooking  purposes 
it  would  no  doubt  prove  in  all  respects  worthy.  When  kept 
in  a  close  place  for  a  time  it  gives  evidence  of  being-  very 
highly  fragrant,  somewhat  similar,  in  fact,  to  Warner’s  King. 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  it  was  recently  sent  us  by  Mr.  Herbert 
H.  Morris,  The  Gardens,  Dashwood,  Gravesend,  who  is  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  Apples. 


Acacias  in  Bloom. 

In  the  dull  months  of  the  early  year,  when  flowers  are  rather 
scarce,  the  Acacias  come  in  extremely  useful  for  giving  the  con¬ 
servatory  a  touch  of  brightness. 

Their  culture  may  come  under  two  heads — pot  culture  and 
planting  out  in  the  open  border,  and  trained  upon  a  pillar  or 
rafter.  A  good  return  of  flower  i's  obtained  either  way,  more 
especially  by  the  latter  method,  when  the  effect,  when  seen  in 
flower,  is  magnificent 

For  training  up  a  pillar  or  where  room  can  spared,  A.  deal- 
bata,  indispensable  in  Lent  in  catholic  foreign  countries,  forms 
a  veiy  striking  object  when  seen  in  flower.  Visitors  to  Kew 
can  testify  to.  this  when  they  have  seen  the  plant  in  the  Tem¬ 
perate  House ; '  just  now  it  is  one  mass  of  yellow,  and  when 
viewed  from  a  little  distance  the  picture  is  enchanting. 

This  species  is  a  very  strong-growing  one,  and  requires 
judicious  pruning  at  the  proper  season.  Good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  grafting  this  species  on  some  of  the  slower-growing 
sorts,  and  in  this  way  it  can  be  grown  in  a  pot  fairly  well.  A 
good  loamy  soil. suits  it  best  -  , 

A.  leprosa  is  essentially  a.  pillar  plant,  as  its  growth  is  of  a 
slender  habit,  with  long,  narrow,  linear,  lanceolate  leaves  which 
give  off  a  peculiar  odour  when,  moisture  is  about.  Careful 
pruning  is  necessary  before  the  plant  has  reached  the  top  of 
the  pillar,  then  shortening  back  and  thinning  out  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  This  species  is  extremely  free  flowering ;  sprays 
2  ft.  in  length,  covered  with  little  yellow  globular  heads,  are 
freely  produced,  which  are  very  pleasing  arid  graceful  in  them¬ 
selves  wrhen  cut. 

For  pot  culture  A.  Drummondi,  A.  obliqua,  A.  armata  and 
its  varieties  are  very  useful,  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit.  Firm 
potting  is  essential,  otherwise  they  become  loose  in  the  collar, 
and  failure  will  be  the  result,  A.  baileyana,  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower,  is  another  fine  subject  for  a  wall  or  pillar,  its  deep 
yellow  globular  heads  of  flower  contrasting  well  -with  its  silvery 
bipinna-te  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  loose,  erect 
racemes,  and  give'  off  a  pleasant  though  faint  odour. 

Cuttings  struck  from  lialf-ripened  wood  in  summer  root 
freely  and  flower  wTell  after  the  second  or  third  year.  This 


species  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  and  w-ell  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing. 

All  the  plants  named  above  can  be  seen  in  the  Temperate 
House  at  Kew  in  flower  at  present. 


“The  Last  Twenty  Years.” 

Within  the  last  twenty  years-  quite  a  change  has  come  over 
gardening  and  gardens.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  very  much 
concern  ourselves  with  anything  outside  the  limits  of  the 
narrow  present  do  not  perhaps  see'  any  veiy  extraordinary 
thing  in  this  fact.  They  will  tell  you  that  such  a  fact  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  things,  and  could  not  possibly  be  an}^  other 
way,  for  as  day  succeeds  day  the  wmrld  and  its  men  and  things 
must  accordingly  be  progressing.  With  due  deference  to  such 
as  attach  their  faith  to  this  irresponsible  and  easy-going  happy- 
go-lucky  state  of  things,  I  would  draw  their  attention  to  the 
past  history  of  the  world.  There  it  can  be  seen  very  clearly 
that  the  human  creature  has  a  capacity  for  retrograding  as 
well  as  for  progressing,  and  from  which  it-  may  be  inferred  that 
either  state  depends  upon  the  responsible  or  irresponsible 
views  taken  of  life.  Gardening  and  gardeners,  it  is  quite  true, 
have  been  slowly  groping  onwards  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  but  more  perhaps  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  twenty 
years  than  in  the  two  centuries  before.  And  why?  The  answer 
may  be  chiefly  found  in  the-  fact  that  gardeners  have  within 
the  specified  period  awakened  to  the  importance  of  their 
duties,  and  the  necessity  for  a  better  and  higher  standard  of 
education. 

We  all  remember  with  what  amount  of  opposition  any  such 
travesty  on  the  sacred  creed  of  centuries  wras  met  with,  even 
by  the  Press  (which  should  be  expected  to  lead  rather  than  to 
follow  in  the  rear  with  the  wet  blanket),  in  the  pioneering  days 
of  “  More  Education  for  Gardeners,”  The  Gardening  World 
from  its  inception  opened  its  arms  to  progress  and  freely  lent 
its  aid  and  columns  to  the  ciy  of  youthful  members  to-  give 
expression  to  thoughts  and  ideas  which  hitherto  found  as  small 
sympathy  in  the  horticultural  press  as  freedom  of  speech  at 
present  does  in  the  empire-  of  the  Tsar.  Nowwe  have  a  different 
state  of  affairs  before  us.  How  few  will  da-re  venture  at  this 
time  of  day  to  deny  the  need  for  knowledge  other  than  the 
correct-  manipulation  of  tools?  It  is  no  longer  the  powerful, 
brawny  arm  of  brute  force,  but  the  nice,  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  man  of  parts  and  culture  that  is  really  required, 
and  that  is  likely  to  be  required  for  the  future,  D.  C. 


Late  Sown  Carrots  for  Winter  Use. 

A  Carrot  that  has  not  a  sweet  flavour  wdien  used  as  a 
vegetable  to  me  is  worthless,  and  a  large  coarse  root  is 
equally  as  bad.  This  latter  does  very  well  for  soup  or  cattle, 
but  surely  not  as  a  separate  dish.  I  fail  to  see  wdiy  these 
should  be  wanted  for  this  purpose,  seeing  nice  young  tender 
roots  may  be  had  almost  through  the  winter,  if  a  little  thought 
and  attention  is  given  to  sow-ing  at  the  right  time.  Many  of 
the  old  gardening  books  recommend  sowing  the  main  crop  in 
March  and  April,  but  for  general  use  two  months  later  is 
far  better.  Many  of  the  old  text-books  on  gardening  need  to 
be  much  revised. 

Everyone  who  appreciates  a  nice  young  tender  root  should 
not  fail  to  sow  during  the  month  of  July.  I  have  seen  nice 
small  roots  for  drawing  young  in  spring  in  good  soil  from 
seed  sown  the  first  week  in  August,  For  years  I  have  sown 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Last  year  some  land  that  was  in 
good  condition,  that-  Potatos  had  just  been  lifted  from,  was 
levelled.  Strawberries  that  had  been  forced  and  still  in  pots 
were  planted  out  2  ft,  from  row  to  row ;  between  each  row 
wre  sowed  one  row  of  Early  Nantes  Carrots,  thinning  them 
somewhat.  When  these  w-ere  large  enough  we  commenced 
drawing,  and  nowq  the  middle  of  January,  the  remainder  were 
drawn  to  put  a  dressing  of  manure  on  the  Strawberries. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tender  and  sw-eet  than  these.  Surely  no 
one  need  be  without  a  supply  of  this  useful  root,  if  thought  is 
given  to  sowing.  Con. 
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royal  horticultural. 

Report  of  tbe  Council  for  the  Year  1904. 

The  books  containing  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  K.H.iS. 
for  1904  and  the  arrangements  for  1905  have  now^been  seiit^to 


the  Fellows,  and  the  former  will  be  presented  at  the  annua 
general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  on  the  14th  inst.  in  the  Roys 


the  society  by  the  openm0 
Maiesty  the  King,  and  the  removal  of  the  gardens  from  Clns- 
wnk  to  Wisley,  both  these  having  been  accomplished.  1  he 
rm.ncil  states  that  the  society  owes  its  possession  of  the  hall  and 
unices  to  the  perseverance  and  generosity  of  Baron  >-ir  Henij 
Zhva-ler  Bart..  V.M.H.  Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the 
obligation  to  others  who  assisted  the  society.  The  hall  was 
oneneil  on  July  22nd,  1904,  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen,  accompanied  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Aictoria.  The 
sum  of  £25,178  has  been  raised  towards  the  building  of  the  hall, 
but  they  regret  that  a  debt  on  the  building  fund  of  £8,989  still 
remains  to  be  paid.  The  Fellows  are  invited  to  help  in  paying 
nlf  this  debt.  Owing  to  the  splendid  acoustic  properties  of  the 
hall  it  is  being  enquired  after  for  concerts,  bazaars,  shows,  etc., 
and  the  council  hopes  this  will  materially  help  towards  meeting 

the  cost  for  ground  rent,  rates,  taxes,  etc. 

\  large  range  of  glasshouses  has  been  erected  m  the  \Visley 
Gardens,  as  well  as  a  house  for  the  superintendent  and  a  cottage 
for  the  fruit  foreman,  with  other  improvements.  We  may 
remind  readers  that  the  gardens  at  Wisley  were  purchased  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  and  gifted  to  the  society.  Seven  acres 
have  been  planted  with  representative  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
presented  by  a  number  of  nurserymen  whose  names  are  here 
recorded.  The  council  are  still  anxious  to  build  a  suitable 
laboratory  for  scientific  research  in  relation  to  plant  life,  but 
the  present  financial  position  of  the  society  forbids  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  meantime. 

In  accordance  with  Bye-laws  No.  61  and  62  the  council  elected 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.,  to  fill  vacancies 
hi  their  body.  The  three  retiring  members  of  the  council  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  Five  others  have  been  nominated  as 
vice-presidents,  and  four  have  been  nominated  as  officers,  who 
are  at  present  acting  in  that  capacity. 

During  the  past  rear  the  council  were  invited  to  nominate  two 
representatives  to 'sit  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Reading  College. 
This  was  carried  out.  The  society  was  also  represented  at  the 
jubilee  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboriculture  Society.  During 
the  present  year  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
will  celebrate  their  centenary,  and  an  invitation  has  been 
accepted  to  send  a  deputation  to  Edinburgh  on  September  12th. 
Another  invitation  from  Paris  has  also  been  accepted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  May 
next. 

Four  vacancies  occurred  during  the  past  year  in  the  list  of 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  and  these  were  filled  up  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Redesdale,  Mr.  Thomas 
Challis,  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  and  Mr.  Edward  Mawley. 

During  the  year  1,310  Fellows  were  elected,  as  well  as  twenty- 
seven  associates,  twenty-nine  affiliated  societies,  and  seventeen 
made  commutations.  There  was,  however,  a  total  loss  in  these 
numbers  of  469,  so  that  the  numerical  increase  stands  at  914  for 
the  year,  this  representing  the  annual  progress  made.  The 
total  number  of  Fellows,  members,  associates,  and  affiliated 
societies  is  now  8,360. 

The  Journal  of  the  society  takes  a  foremost  place  amongst 
the  publications  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe.  With 
regard  to  the  library,  it  is  here  again  announced  that  besides 
his  original  subscription  to  the  hall,  Baron  Schroder  most 
generously  defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  fnoving  the  library  and 
housing  it  worthily  in  the  new  building. 

There  were  190  entries  received  for  the  society’s  twelfth  annual 
examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  last 
year.  For  the  elementary  and  school  teachers'  examination 
124  entries  were  received.  These  examinations  will  be  repeated 
this  year  on  April  12th  and  5th  respectively. 

The  awards  made  during  the  year  for  various  purposes  at  the 
different  shows  were  again  numerous.  The  Gold  Medals 
awarded  number  37  ;  Silver  Cups,  50  ;  Silver-gilt  Hogg  Medal. 
40  ;  Silver-gilt  Bindley  Medal,  1  ;  Silver-gilt  Flora,  74  ;  Silver- 
gilt,  Knightian,  15  ;  Silver-gilt  Banksian,  49  ;  Silver  Hogg,  3  ; 
Silver  Lindley,  1  ;  Silver  Flora,  175  ;  Silver  Knightian,  18  ; 


Silver  Banksian,  196  ;  Bronze  Flora,  20  ;  Bronze  Knightian,  1  ; 
Bronze  Banksian,  19;  Silver-gilt,  20;  Silver,  44;  Bronze,  49 
(the  three  previous  items  were  affiliated  societies’  medals)  ; 
First-class  Certificate,  58  ;  Award  of  Merit,  263 ;  Botanical 
Certificate,  24  ;  Cultural  Commendation,  48  ;  making  a  total  of 
1,169.  Besides  the  above  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Miss  F.  M.  Verrall,  who  passed-  first  in  the  examination  in 
horticulture  ;  a  similar  Medal  to  Mr.  Montague  W.  Dance,  who 
was  first  in  the  examination  in  cottage  and  allotment  garden¬ 
ing  ;  also  129  Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  cottagers’  societies. 

During  the  year  twenty-five  shows  were  held,  occupying  thirty- 
one  days.  During  the  present  year  twenty-six  shows  have  been 
arranged  for  to  last  over  thirty-two  days.  It  has  also  been 
decided  to  keep  the  New  Hall  shows  open  till  6  p. rn. ,  except  in 
January,  February,  November,  and  December,  when  they  will 
close  at  5  p.m.  The  eleventh  annual  show  of  British-grown  fruit 
was  held  for  the  first  lime  in  London  in  the  new  hall,  and  was  in 
every  way  a  success.  The  show  will  again  be  held  in  the  hall, 
to  be  followed  by  a  show  of  home-grown  vegetables  on  Octo¬ 
ber  24th.  A  show  of  colonial  and  preserved  fruits  was  held  in 
the  hall  on  December  13th  and  14th,  and  another  will  be  held 
on  March  30th  and  31st  next. 

Special  flower  shows  were  held  as  usual  in  conjunction  with  the 
R.H.S.,  and  these  will  be  repeated,  including  the  National  Rose 
Society,  on  September  26th  and  27th.  The  National  Auricula 
and  Primula,  the  National  Tulip,  and  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Societies  held  shows  in  connection  with  the  R.H.S. 
fortnightly  meetings,  and  this  will  be  continued  this  year,  with 
the  addition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  The  council, 
besides  welcoming  kindred  societies  at  their  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ings,  have  agreed  to  allow  them  the  use  of  the  hall  for  in¬ 
dependent  shows  at  specially  low  rates,  and  some  of  them  have 
arranged  to  hold  their  council  and  other  meetings  in  rooms 
attached  to  the  hall. 

The  Temple  Show  was  again  held,  by  permission  of  the  Master 
and  Benchers,  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  holding  the  show  for  the  eighteenth  year 
in  succession  on  May  30th.  31st,  and  June  1st  next.  A  summer 
show  was  held  for  the  third  time  at  Holland  House,  Kensing¬ 
ton.  This  cannot  be  repeated  this  year,  but  it  has  sines  been 
arranged  to  hold  the  summer  show  in  tbe  Chelsea  Hospital 
Gardens,  as  announced  in  another  column. 

During  the  past  year  seventeen  papers  were  read  at  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings  by  different  gentlemen. 

Evidence  is  given  of  the  diligence  of  the  students  in  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  practical  and  other  instruction  given 
them  in  the  society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick  by  the  Certificates 
they  have  gained  in  various  branches  of  science.  Many  of  them 
are  now  filling  important  appointments  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  these  young  men  that  the 
council  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  Applications 
were  made  for  no  less  than  36  head,  gardeners,  3  single-handed 
gardeners,  10  foremen,  11  journeymen,  3  foresters,  as  well 
as  nursery  foremen,  landscape  gardeners,  propagators,  etc. 
This  work  is  being  continued  at  Wisley,  the  students  being 
admitted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  As  soon  as  a  scientific  de¬ 
partment  can  be  established,  elementary  science  as  it  affects 
horticulture  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

During  the  present  year  trials  will  be  carried  out  at  Wisley 
with  Pctatos,  Peas,  Broccoli,  Tornados,  Violas,  Sweet  Peas,  Car¬ 
nations,  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  It  is  the  intention  to  plant  some 
of  the  present  unoccupied  land  until  a  representative  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  best  varieties  of  each  description 
of  Rose.  Donations  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  would 
be  most  acceptable. 

During  the  past  year  60,000  plants,  cuttings,  and  packets  of 
seeds  were  distributed  from  Chiswick,  and  a  similar  distribu¬ 
tion  by  ballot  will  take  place  during  March  and  April  next, 
but  the  stock  is  not  so  large  this  year,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
the  garden. 

fu  conclusion,  the  council  urges  the  Fellows  to  make  renewed 
efforts  to  wipe  off  the  debt  on  the  hall,  to  complete  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  Wisley  by  the  erection  of  a  horticultural  research  sta¬ 
tion,  and  to  increase  the  roll  of  Fellows. 


RE'  ENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31st,  1904. 


Dr. 

To  establishment  expenses,  including  salaries, 
rent,  printing  Journal,  postages,  etc. 
Dilapidations  (Victoria  Street  offices)  ... 
Lindley  Library 
Shows  and  meetings 
Prizes  and  medals  ...  . . . 


£4,263  15  9 
50  0  0 
19  1  6 
2,029  1  10 
550  3  H 
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Chiswick  Gardens  . . 
AYisley  Gardens  ... 


Balance  carried  to  balance-sheet 


Cr. 

By  annual  subscriptions  . 

Shows  and  meetings 
Advertisements  in  Journal,  sale  of 
etc. 

Dividends  .  . 

Interest  on  deposit 
Prizes  and  medals 
Examinations  in  horticulture,  less 
Life  compositions  ...  ... 

Chiswick  and  Wisle-y  Gardens  ... 
Rent  of  hall,  less  expenses  ... 


678 

19 

11 

1,197 

17 

8 

8,789 

0 

7 

5,235 

8 

1 

£14,024 

8 

8 

£9,800 

19 

& 

2,489 

2 

6 

598 

13 

3 

496 

15 

5 

79 

13 

11 

82 

9 

1 

46 

6 

0 

157 

10 

0 

263 

8 

10 

9 

10 

0 

£14.024 

8 

8 

Scientific  Committee,  January  24th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Drs. 
Cooke  and  Rendle  ;  Messrs.  Michael,  Massee,  Saunders,  Bowles, 
Shea,  Gordon,  Odell,  Hooper,  Holmes,  Chittenden.  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Henslow  Testimonial.— Dr.  Masters  reported  on  this  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  presentation  would  be  made  at  a  future  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Scientific  Committee. 

Big  Bud  in  Hazel. — Air.  Saunders  reported  upon  this  as  fol¬ 
lows  T — “  The  Hazel  buds  are  certainly  attacked  by  mites  which 
very  much  resemble  the  Black  Currant  mite  both  in  appearance 
and  in  their  manner  of  life,  but  according  to  the  great  authority 
on  these  creatures  (Dr.  A.  Nalepa)  they  are  different  species. 
If  he  is  correct,  the  mites  from  your  Nut  bush  would  probably 
not  attack  the  Currant  bushes.  The  species  attacking  the  Hazel 
isEriophyes  Avellanae,  the  other  is  E.  Eibis.  The  study  of  this 
genus  of  mites  is  very  difficult,  as  the  mites  are  quite  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  consequently  the  mounting  of  specimens  for 
examination  under  the  microscope  is.  by  no  means*  an.  easy  task. 
These  mites  attack  plants  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  some  at¬ 
tacking  the  buds,  others  the  leaves,  forming  blisters,  on  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Pear  leaf  blister  mite,-  or  curling  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  like  the  species  which  attacks  the  Hawthorn,  or 
forming  galls  like  little  coral  beads,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Maple,  or  the  curious  ‘nail  galls  ’  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Lime.  If  the  Nut  bushes  are  badly  attacked  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  root  them  up  and  bum  them,  otherwise  cut.  out  the  in¬ 
fested  shoots  and  bum  them,  keeping  a  good  look  out  for  further 
infestation,  which  should  be  at. once  treated  in  the  same  manner.” 
Air.  Michael  remarked  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
same  species  of  mite  would  attack  plants  so  distantly  related 
as  Hazel  and  Currant,  although  species  are  known  that  attack 
more  than  one  plant.  Air.  Gordon  stated  that  he  had  seen  Hazel 
growing  near  Black  Currants  attacked  by  the  bud  mite,  while 
that-  in  other  parts  of  the  same  garden  was  free,  but  this  might 
have  been  because  the  conditions  were  favourable  for  both 
kinds  of  mite. 

Spots  on  Phyllocactus. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as.  follows  on 
tliis  :  — “  Tlie  dark  convex  spots  near  the  edge  were  hard 
and  somewhat  resembled  sclerotia,  but  no  mycelium  could  be 
found,  nor  anything  which  could  be  construed  into  a  fungoid 
structure.  Wlia.t  the  dark  bodies  are  must  still  remain  as  a 
‘  puzzle  for  the  curious.’  ” 

Branch  of  Ash  Fascia. ted. — Air.  Odell  showed  a.  specimen  of 
this  common  growth,  but  cut  from  the  tree  10ft.  above  the 
ground. 

Fungus  on  Walnut. — Air.  Davidson  sent  a  Walnut  having  the 
fungus  Phycomyces  nitens  growing  upon  it. 

Alite  on  Bark  of  Apple.— Mr.  Grigg  sent  a  piece  of  Apple  bark 
Attested  with  the  mite  Orobutta  lapidaria.  The  mite  is  frequent 
upon  the  bark  of  Apple  trees,  hut  causes  no  injury  to  them. 

Disease  of  Beech  Trees. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  the  iast  meeting  that  the  common  fungus,  Tnber- 
cularia  vulgaris,  was  growing  upon  them.  The  stumps  growing 
near  by  had  another  fungus,  Xylaria  hypoxylon,  upon  them. 

Pear,  Diseased.— The  decay  in  the  Pear  brought  to  the  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  Shea,  which  appeared  as  brown  spots  in  the 
flesh,  nothing  being  visible  on  the  outside,  Dr.  Cooke  attributed 
to  the  fungus  which  caused  the  “  brown  rot  ”  of  fruit,  and  to 
which  the  black  Apple  recently  exhibited  also  probably  owed  its 
peculiar  appearance. 

Gall  on  Eucalyptus  Occident. alis. — Air.  Holmes  showed  speci¬ 


mens  of  this  on  bark,  known  commercially  as  mallet  bark.  A 
large  quantity  is  being  imported  from  Australia  for  tanning  pur¬ 
poses.  Air.  .Saun  ters  took  the  specimen  to  examine  further. 

Spraying  Apparatus. — Mr.  Holmes  also  showed  a  simple  form 
of  spraying  apparatus  which  is  shortly  to  be  put  upon  the 
marxet. 

Fungus  on  Peach  Tree. — 'Air.  Hooper  brought  a  fungus  found 
growing  on  a  Peach  tree.  Mr.  Massee  took  the  specimen  to 
report  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

Spirits  of  Tar  for  AVounds  on  Trees. — Air.  Hooper  asked 
whether  this  might  be  used,  and  both  Air.  Gordon  and  Air.  Shea 
spoke  of  excellent  results  arising  from  its  use. 

Cyclamen  Leaves  Discoloured.  —  Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  Cycla¬ 
men  leaves  received  from  Stevenage  that  the  rusty  spots  showed 
no  sign  of  fungus.  It  was  suggested  that  the  injury  was  prob¬ 
ably  caused  bv  the  Begonia  mite. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Report  of  the  Execu.ive  Commit.ee. 

It  gives  your  committee  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  society 
still  maintains  a  foremost  position  among  the  special  societies 
having  for  their  object  the  culture  of  some  particular  flower. 
The  Chrysanthemum,  especially  as  represented  by  the  large 
exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  continues  as  popular  as  ever, 
while  the  growth  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  flower  as  a 
market  and  decorative  subject  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Three  exhibitions  were  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  i904. 
At  the  October  show  the  classes  for  early  Chrysanthemums  did 
not  till  so  well  as  could  be  desired.  The  floral  decorations  were, 
as  usual,  attractive,  and  some  valuable  miscellaneous  exhibits 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  etc.,  'were,  staged.  The  November 
show  was  a  very  great  improvement  upon  that  of  1903,  both  in 
respect  to-  the  site  of  the  exhibition  and  the  number  of  entries. 
In  the-  principal  classes  for  Japanese  blooms  the  competition 
was  very  keen  and  the  specimens,  very  tine  in  quality.  The 
blooms  shown  in  the  vase  class  formed  a  very  imposing  feature; 
decorations  were,  as  usual,  numerous,  and  the  miscellaneous 
exliibits  were  varied  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  finer  than  at  any 
previous  show.  The  December  show  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
damp,  foggy  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  time.  Still,  the 
exhibition  was  a  commendable  one  for  so  late  in  the  season, 
and  distinctly  better  than  that  of  the  previous  December. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Com¬ 
pany  for  three  exhibitions  to  take  place  at  Sydenham  in  the 
present  year.  The  dates  are  October  4th  and  5th,  November 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  and  December  6th  and  7th. 

The-  experiment  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  market  Chrysan¬ 
themums  at  Essex  Hall  on  December  14th  proved  a  distinct 
and  gratifying  success,  and  excellent  collections  were  staged, 
while  the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
jmblic  interest.  The  growers  of  market  varieties  for  Covent 
Garden  and  the  salesmen  gave  their  warm  and  valuable  sup¬ 
port  to  the  show.  A  satisfactory  sum  was  raised  by  special 
subscriptions  for  the  prizes,  and  the  cost  to  the  society  has  been 
repaid.  The  advisability  of  holding  a  show  of  market  Chrysan¬ 
themums  is  under  consideration. 

During  the  year  six  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  were 
held,  three  at.  Essex  Hall  and  three  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
twenty-five  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded,  several  of 
them  for  new  incurved  varieties.  The  usual  number  of  meetings 
will  also  be  held  in  the  present  year. 

The  annual  outing  in  July  last  took  the  form  of  a  visit  to 
the  princely  domain  of  AA’addesdon  Manor,  by  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  Miss.  Alice  de  Rothschild.  The  weather  was  brilliantly 
fine,  and  a  very  enjoyable  day  was  spent  by  a  large-  party.  The 
thanks  of  the  members  have  been  conveyed  to  Aliss  de  Roth¬ 
schild  for  liev  kindness. 

The  annual  dinner,  presided  over  by  the  president,  took  place 
at  the-  Holbom  Restaurant  on  November  27th.  Over  a  hundred 
attended,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent ;  fruit  and 
flowers  were  contributed  by  several  members,  and  Alessrs.  AY. 
t  utbush  and  Son  generously  sent  plants  for  the  decoration  of 
the  dining  hall. 

1  he  financial  position  of  the  society  is  satisfactory,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  upwards  of  £50  additional  was  given  in  prizes 
at  the  November  show  as  compared  with  1903.'  The  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  £117  16s.  9d.,  £115  of  which  is  on  deposit. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  a  conference  meet¬ 
ing;  on  early  Chrysanthemums  in  connection  with  the  October 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  particulars  of  which  are  set 
forth  on  another  page. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  given  to  the  donors  of 
special  prizes  in  1904  ;  to  the  president ;  to  the  Ichthemic  Guano 
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Company,  who,  in  addition  to  a  valuable  money  prize  pre¬ 
sented  a  handsome  Challenge  Trophy;  to  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Mi. 
K  Sydenham,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams;  and  also  to  the  auditors, 
Messrs.  R.  Cordwell  and  J.  Cake,  for  the  care  with  which  they 
audited  the  accounts  of  the  society. 

‘  The  undermentioned  account  of  receipts  and  expenses  is 
more  detailed  in  the  schedule,  but  the  totals  are  given  undei 
each  heading :  — 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1904. 
pr  Receipts. 

'IT.  balance  brought  forward  . 

Annual  subscriptions,  1903,  1904,  1905  ... 

Kmvriii  members  subscriptions,  1904  ... 

Donations  and  special  prizes,  1903,  1904  ... 

Crystal  Palace  Company,  1903,  1904 

Entry  fees,  1904  . 

Affiliation  fees,  1903,  1904  ...  •  ••  ••• 

Medals,  etc.,  affiliated,  societies,  1903,  1904 
Medals  sold,  1904 

Sale  of  catalogues,  1904  ...  __ . 

Advertisements  in  schedule,  1903,  1904  ... 

Advertisements  in  catalogue,  1903  . 

Space,  1903,  1904  •  ■  •  •  ■  •  • 

Sale  of  classification  reports,  etc.  1903,  1904 
Transfer  from  Sir  E.  Saunders  Memorial  Fund 
Ret  uni  of  deposit,  Metropolitan  Railway 

ExPENDITtRE. 

By  prizes* . 

Printing  and  stationery,  1903,  1904 

Medals  and.  engraving,  1903,  1904. . 

Advertisements  in  horticultural  Press  ... 

Expenses,  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  190 

1904  ...  .  . 

Expenses  of  audit 

Hire  of  Essex  Hall  (market  show) . 

Hire  of  rooms  ... 

Deposit,  Metropolitan  Railway  (outing  ticket 
Vases 

Paper  for  tables  at  shows  ... 

Judges’,  etc.,  luncheons 
Judges’  fees 
Cartage  ... 

Artistes  at  annual  dinner 

Expenses  at  annual  dinner . 

Badges  ... 

Royal  Insurance  Company  ... 

Show  expenses  ... 

Secretary’s  salary 
Petty  cash,  etc. 

Bank  charges  (stamps  and  special  cheques) 

Balance  in  hand  (petty  cash) 

Balance  at  bank 

*In  addition  to  the  above  prizes,  the  following 
medals  were  awarded  :  Four  large  gold,  six 
gold,  seven  silver  gilt,  seven  silver,  three 
bronze,  and  four  Crystal  Palace  silver  medals. 
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£769  18  5 

Dip  total  expense  of  the  annual  outing  was  £70  4s.  lid.,  and 
was  nearly  covered  by  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  reserve  fund 
stands  at  £115,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  £2  16s.  9d.  on  the  re¬ 
serve  current  account.  The  assets  and  liabilities  account  shows 
that  tile  society  has  a  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  of 
£240  4s.  6d. 


The  New  Zealand  Christmas  Tree. — Various  countries  have 
their  trees  which  flower  about  the  end  of  December,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  Christmas  trees.  In  New  Zealand  the  Maoris 
name  a  certain  tree  Pohuto  Kawa.  Botanists  named  it  Metro- 
sideros  tomentosa,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Myrtle  family, 
which  has  developed  into  so  many  splendid  and  strange  forms 
at  the  Antipodes.  We  may  remind  readers  that  the  Blue  Gum 
trees,  rivalling  the  big  trees  of  California  in  height,  are  rela¬ 
tions  of  Metrosideros.  The  New  Zealand  Christmas  tree,  then, 
is  a  tree  of  medium  size  and  furnished  with  large  masses  of 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  Some  fine  specimens  are  grown 
m  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Sydney,  and  are  very  conspicuous 
objects  when  in  bloom.  The  best-known  ally  in  this  country 
is  M.  floribunda. 


Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. 

The  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Word 
“ley,  Stourbridge,  is  now  on  our  table,  and  shows  that  this 
energetic  firm  looks  after  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  no  less 
a  degree  than  that  of  horticulture.  Numerous  photographic 
illustrations  show  the  relative  size,  shape  and  productiveness 
of  the  various  Swedes,  Mangolds,  Turnips,  and  other  roots 
which  the  Wordsley  firm  keeps  up  at  a  high  standard  of  merit. 
All  the  standard  varieties  of  roots  are  well  represented,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  Swede  named  Buffalo,  new  Mangolds  named  Lion 
Yellow  Intel-mediate,  Smithfield  Yellow  Globe,  and  others.  A 
new  early  Drumhead  Cabbage  shows  a  variety  characterised 
by  dwarf  habit,  small  outer  leaves,  and  veiy  large  heads. 
Various  kinds  of  Cabbages,  including  Thousand-beaded  Kale, 
are  also  provided  for.  Much  attention  is  given  to  Grass  and 
Clover  seeds,  permanent  pasture,  and  the  cereals.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  dilate  upon  the  qualities  of  Webb’s  Kinver  Chevalier 
Barley,  which  is  now  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  this  variety  is  likely  to  succeed.  Many  first-class  varie¬ 
ties  ot  Oats  are  also  grown  on  the  firm’s  extensive  farms  at 
Kinver.  Details  are  also  given  concerning  Webb’s  root  com¬ 
petition,  and  Webb’s  special  manures  for  Turnips,  Mangolds, 
Hops,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  Potatos,  Pastures,  etc. 

Mr.  John  Forbes. 

The  Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers,  hardy  Border  Flowers, 
etc.,  now  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nur¬ 
series,  Hawick,  runs  to  180  pages.  All  the  plants  mentioned 
in  it  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  include  hardy  and  tender 
subjects  in  great  variety.  Amongst  tender  subjects  we  notice 
Bamboos  in  many  species,  tuberous-rooted  and  other  Begonias, 
Bouvardias,  Caladiums,  Calceolarias,  Cannas,  etc.  Amongst 
hardy  florists'  and  other  flowers  special  mention  might  be  made 
of  the  large  collections  of  named  Antirrhinums,  show  and 
alpine  Auriculas,  Malmaison,  tree  and  border  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  perpetual  flowering  border  and  laced  show  Pinks, 
early -flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias  in  all  classes,  Mont- 
bretias,  herbaceous  Paeonies,  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  Violas 
in  immense  variety,  Pentstemons,  early  and  late-flowering 
Phloxes,  named  varieties  of  Primrose,  as  well  as  other  Primu¬ 
las,  Pyrethrums,  etc.  Florists'  flowers  of  all  classes  are  indeed 
well  looked  after  here.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  for  the 
border  and  rock  garden  are  also  cultivated  extensively.  The 
hardy  border  and  alpine  plants  are  classified  separately  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  brief  descriptions  are  given  with  each 
species  and  variety  enumerated.  Along  the  top  of  the  page 
numerous  illustrations  of  small  size  represent  a  large  number 
of  the  hardy  plants  described  beneath  them.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  English  names  will  be  pleased  with  an  index  re¬ 
cording  the  various  names  in  general  use  and  the  botanical 
name  under  which  they  will  be  found. 

Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons. 

A  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  as  well  as  bed¬ 
ding  plants  and  florists'  flowers,  is  now  issued  by  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen.  Amongst 
vegetable  seeds  is  a  list  of  novelties  and  specialities  which  the 
firm  have  recently  added  to  their  collection.  Special  mention 
may  be  made  of  ten  culinary  Peas,  several  of  which  are 
amongst  the  new  ones  for  this  year.  Other  novelties  include 
Beet,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Melon,  and  a  large  number  of  Potatos. 
Flower  novelties  include  China  Asters,  Collarette  and  Gloria 
Dahlias,  Mignonette,  new  Poppies,  Wallflowers,  and  Sweet 
Peas. 

Mastic  Lhomme-Lefort. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  superior  kind  of  mastic 
being  sent  out  by  M.  Lhomme-Lefort,  38,  Hue  des  Alouettes, 
Paris.  It  is  used  for  cold  grafting,  for  curing,  and  cicatrising 
wounds  in  trees  or  shrubs.  It  hardens  in  air  or  water,  and 
resists  113  deg.  F.  of  heat.  It  is  considered  superior  to  the 
best  wax  known,  and  has  been  used  successfully  in  vineyards, 
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also  for  grafting  trees,  shrubs,  hothouse  plants,  herbaceous 
subjects,  and  aquatics.  It  is  also  used  to  prevent  Vines  bleed¬ 
ing  when  cut  at  improper  times,  accidentally  or  otherwise. 
The  mastic  is  so  adhesive  that  it  prevents  the  smallest  loss  of 
sap,  and  may  nevertheless  be  spread  with  a  knife.  It  does 
not  crack,  so  that  it  is  impervious  to  air,  rain,  or  insects.  By 
its  use  no  fire-heat  or  furnace  in  the  neighbourhood  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  it  is  ready  for  use  without  fear  of  drying  or  burning 
the'  delicate  skin  of  the  graft.  It  may  be  employed  by  one 
person  at  any  time,  in  any  weather,  and  is  always  ready  for 
use,  thus  saving  time,  material,  etc.  The  “  Almanack 
Pratique”  says  that  to-day  hot-grafting  has  been  completely 
abandoned.  All  those  who  have  practised  it  avow  that  it  was 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  necessary  to  place  kitchen 
utensils  near  the  tree  to  be  grafted,  a  furnace  and  melting-pot, 
and  to  apply  the  paste  in  a  liquid  and  boiling  state  upon  the 
freshly-cut  branch.  After  some  days  the  graft  was  dry.  It 
had  been  burnt  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the  work  all 
over  ana  in.  This  want  of  success  and  the  inconvenience 
of  proper  utensils  for  heating  the  paste  have  served  to  con¬ 
demn  hot-grafting.  To-day  cold-grafting  has  been  employed 
since  the  excellent  discoveiy  of  M.  Llioimne-Lefort,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  cold  mastic  which  bears  his  name  and  which  is  to-day 
universally  known.  It  is  not  merely  the  proprietor  of  fruit 
trees,  but  gardening  amateurs  who  possess  a  bottle  of  cold 
mastic.  To  obtain  a  well-finished  graft  it  is  sufficient  to 
spread  the  cold  mastic  with  a  small  spatule  on  the  cut  portion. 
Its  success  is  certain.  The  mastic  does  not  dry  but  remains 
in  an. unctuous  condition  throughout  the  season.  It  has  been 
used  with  marvellous  success  in  the  renovation  of  vineyards. 
The  discoverer  received  a  Silver  Medal  for  his  mastic  at  the 
Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  in  1900. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  has  often  occurred  to  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  how  much  might  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  monotony  of  many  of  the  streets  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  metropolis  if  outside  window  gardens  could 
become  more  general  than  they  are  at  present. 

These  streets  are,  as  a  rule,  too  narrow  for  the  planting  of 
trees,  consequently  they  contain  little  or  nothing  to  relieve 
the  eye,  but  a  great  improvement  would  be  effected  in  their 
aspect  if  some  of  the  numerous  windows  abutting  upon  the 
public  thoroughfare  could  be  made  fresh  and  gay  with  plants 
and  flowers.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  in 
certain  parts  of  the  metropolis  (e.g.  Spitalfields,  Clerkenwell, 
Bermondsey,  Battersea,  etc.)  by  organising  window-garden 
competitions  in  connection  with  local  flower-shows. 

In  the  hope  of  still  further  extending  this  movement,  I  am 
anxious  to  state'  that  the  association  has  decided  to  offer  money 
for  prizes  to  any  bona-fide  flower  show  society,  or  other  body 
of  whose  organisation  it  may  approve,  willing  to  arrange  as 
part  of  their  programme  for  next  summer  outdoor  window- 
garden  competitions  in  pool'  localities  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Such  outdoor  window-gardens  would  include  flowers  and  plants 
grown  in  boxes,  pots  or  baskets  on  window-sills  or  walls  facing 
the  public  streets. 

I  should  be1  glad  if  any  organisation  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  this  offer  would  communicate  with  our  secretary, 
S3,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  giving  all  requisite  particulars. — Your 
obedient  servant,  Meath  (Chairman). 

83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  February  7th,  1905. 


Damage  by  Frost  at  Nice. — The  Mayor  of  Nice  reports  that 
the  severe  blizzard  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  January 
caused  damage  to  the  amount  of  £82,000  to  the.  crops  of  flower 
and  vegetable  growers  around  Nice. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Richmond  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  above  society  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.  at  Richmond,  Surrey, 
when  the  annual  show  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever 
held  by  the  society.  The  past  secretary,  Mr.  C.  R.  King,  had 
given  in  his  resignation,  owing  to  his  receiving  a  superior  busi¬ 
ness  appointment.  The  society  was  sorry  to  lose  his  services, 
and,  as  a  token  of  their  goodwill  and  acknowledgment  of  valuable 
services,  they  presented  Mr.  King  with  an  illuminated  address 
and  a  grandfather’s  clock.  He  had  been  secretary  from  1899 
to  1904.  The  new  secretary  is  Councillor  W.  .1.  Cook. 

*  *  * 

Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  in  the  Music 
Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Minty.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  that  the  society 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  exhibition  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  was  remarkably  successful.  The  income  for  the  year 
was  £414  8s.,  and  the  society  lias  now  a  balance  to  its  credit 
of  £195  9s.  lid.  The  gate-money  in  November  last  was  £50 
better  than  in  the  year  previous.  The  society  intends  to 
engage  the  entire  suite  of  the  Music  Hall  Buildings  to  hold 
its  next  show  on  November  17th  and  181  h,  as.  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  last,  year  was  too  limited. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  first  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  new  year  was 
held  at  the  Abbey  Cafe,  Mr.  W:  J.  Townsend  presiding  over  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
“Winter  Vegetables  and  Salads,”  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
.T.  Gibson,  the  well-known  vegetable  exhibitor.  The  subject  was 
treated  in  a  most  practical  manner,  and  useful  advice  was  given 
as  to  the  keeping  and  storing  of  the  various  sorts  touched  upon. 
These  were  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  Kale,  Cabbage, 
Rosette  Colewort,  Kohl  R.abi,  Artichokes,  Stachys  tuberifera. 
Salsify,  Scorzonera,  Celery,  Celeriac,  Leeks,  Spinach,  Parsley, 
Turnips,  Swedes,  Beans,  Rhubarb,  Sea  Kale,  Mushrooms, 
Tomato'S,  Potato®,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Chicory,  Radishes,  etc.  A 
good  discussion '  followed,  which  was  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Townsend,  Judd,  Powell,  Hinton,  Stanton,  Barnes,  Tunbridge, 
Exler,  Neve,  D.  Dore.  There  were  several  excellent  exhibits. 
Mr.  T.  .J.  Powell,  Park  Place  Gardens,  staged  a  basket  of  salads, 
comprising  Lettuce,  Endive,  Chicory,  and  Dandelion,  also  a  dish 
of  young  Potatos  ;  Mr.  G.  Carter,  The  Gardens,  Gordon  Lodge, 
some  very  pretty  specimen®  of  the  Giant  strain  of  Primula 
sinensis  ,  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler  a  plant  of  Primula,  stellate  with 
highly-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  T.  Judd  two  dishes  of  well-kept 
Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  the  individual  fruits  being  exceptionally 
well  coloured  ;  and  Mr.  Slyfield,  The  Gardens,  Winnersh  Lodge, 
a  splendid  sample  of  Up-to-Date  Potatos.  Thirteen  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  National 
Bible  Society’s  Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  when  there  was  a  good  muster  of  members,  Mr. 
J.  W.  McHattie  (president)  in  the  chair.  Owing  to  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Bible  Society’s  property,  the  S.H.A.,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  numerous  other  bodies,  has  been  dislodged  from  its 
old  quarters  for  nearly  two  years.  The  property  during  the 
above  period  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation,  the 
various  rooms  being  enlarged  and  elegantly  fitted  up  with  all 
the  modem  improvements  in  the  way  of  furnishing,  and  the 
members  of  the  S.H.A.  gave  full  expression  to  their  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  marked  improvements  in  their  old  home.  Mr.  Chas. 
Comfort,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  Mid-Lothian,  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  entitled  “A  Trip  to  Wild  Connemara,”  illus¬ 
trated  with  limelight  views.  The  lecture  and  illustrations  dealt 
chiefly  with  Connemara  life  and  scenery,  including  a  lengthened 
visit  to  the  gardens  at  Kylemore  Castle,  the  Galway  seat-  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester.  A  number  of  places  and  object®  of 
interest  in  and  around  Dublin  were  also  dealt  with,  including 
visits  to  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Trinity  College  Gardens, 
and  the  gardens  at  St.  Marnocks,  near  Malahide,  the  seat  of 
J.  Jamieson,  Esq.  In  dealing  with  relative  climatic  conditions 
the  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the  relative  rainfalls  at  Kylemore 
Cflstle,  Dublin  (Glasnevin),  and  Broomfield,  four  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Edinburgh,  for  1903,  which  were  as  follow  : — Kylemore 
Castle,  92.18  in.  ;  Dublin  (Glasnevin),  32.98  in.  ;  and  Broom¬ 
field,  35.67  in,  Mr.  Comfort  was  cordially  thanked  for  his 
lecture, 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.—  Exlubi tors .  arc  reminded 
hat  the  shows  in  the  ltoyal  Horticultural  Hall  will  close  at 
j  n  m  in  future  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  and  at  6  p.m.  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  regulation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  new  arrangements  for 
1905  fust  issued,  will  come,  into  force  at  the  next  show, 
February  14th,  when  the  annual  meeting  will  also  be  held. 
The  council  have  just  arranged  to  hold  a  summer  show  in  the 
..rounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital  on  July  11th,  12th,  and  13th, 
1905.  The  schedule  for  this  show  and  for  the  autumn  Rose, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  shows  will  be  issued  in  about  six  weeks 

time.  „  * 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— The  Liverpool 
Uixiliarv  of  the  above  institution,  established  October  27th, 
1902  is  still  doing  excellent  work,  and  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  now  issue  their  report,  offering  thanks  to  all  who  extended 
t,.  them  their  support  during  the  past  two  years.  Besides  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  received  from  various  people  m  the 
neighbourhood,  the  executive  of  the  auxiliary  organised  a 
smoking  concert  in  aid  of  the  institution,  and  by  this  means 
alone  succeeded  in  raising  £19  9s.  3d.  The  total  sum  raised  by 
the  auxiliary  during  the  year  was  £62  15s.  6d.,  of  which  they 
sent  £50  to  the  treasurer  of  the  parent  institution,  and  after 
paying  concert  expenses  they  still  have  a  balance  in  hand  of 

£4  i2s.  8d-  .  ,  * 

British  Gardeners’  Association. — In  addition  to  those 
L1  readv  reported,  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  following 
|0W]1S  1 — At  Newport,  I.W.,  on  January  31st,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association,  the  meeting 
being  addressed  by  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson  as  a  delegate  from 
the  “B.G.A.”  It  was  resolved  to  form  an  Isle  of  Wight  branch 
bf  the  association,  Mr.  C.  H.  Snook,  of  Westhill  Gardens, 
Shanklin,  being  appointed  local  secretary.  At  W  ylam-on-Tyne 
on  February  2nd  there  was  a  meeting,  members  from  several 
local  gardeners’  societies  attending.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mi.  W.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  etc.,  Sunderland, 
as  a  delegate  from  the  association,  and  by  some  other  Sunder- 
Band  members  of  the  association,  their  exposition  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  co-operation  meeting  with  a  very  cordial 
reception. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  Daffodil  Show. — It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the 
Daffodil  Show  at  the  Public  Hall  and  Saloon.  Ipswich,  on  Tues 
lay,  April  18th,  instead  of  a  Wednesday.  Prizes  are  offered  in 
sixty-fou''  classes,  not  only'  for  the  favourite  spring  flower,  but 
for  various  other  subjects  which  mayr  be  had  in  spring.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  prizes  offered,  the  classes  ought  to  be 
veil  filled.  The  judges  engaged  are  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Cutbush, 
Tigligate  Nurseries,  London,  and  Mr.  James  Preece,  Warley 
Hare  Gardens,  Great  Warley,  Brentwood.  In  addition  to  the 
ibove,  a  military,  string  band  will  be  in  attendance,  which  will 
day'  selections,  etc.,  of  a  popular  character.  Intending  ex- 
libitors  aie  reminded  that  Friday,  April  14th,  is  the  day  on 
vhich  the  entries  close.  Those  who  have  not  yet  obtained  prize 
ists  may  do  so  by  applying  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  E. 

richer,  13.  Museum  Street,  Ipswich. 

*  *  * 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.- — This  society  met 
at  the  office,  Victoria  Street,  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  to  hear 
a  lecture  from  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  curator  of  the 
rivof  venor  Museum,  Chester,  on  “  The  Currant  Bud  Mite  :  Its 
•History  and  the  various  suggested  Remedies.”  Mr.  T.  Foster 
presided  over  a  moderate  attendance,  and,  introducing  the  lec¬ 
turer.  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  nearly 
all  had  felt  the  evil  effects  of  its  work.  The  pest  was  shown 
under  the  microscope,  and  specimens  of  shoots  contaminated 
i  and  those  that  were  free  were  submitted.  The  first  record  of 
[.the  bud  mite  was  in  1870,  when  it  was  shown  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meetings,  and  is  reported  in  their 
Journal,  though  possibly  it  was  in  existence  earlier  in  the  north. 
1  he  number  of  mites  in  one  bud  was  about  3.000,  the  lecturer 
having  counted  2.748.  Its  methods  or  movements  were  crawl¬ 
ing,  leaping,  nr  jumping,  or  attaching  itself  to  any  movable 
body,  such  as  fruit  gatherers.  The  size  was  very  minute,  about 
150  being  placed  end  to  end'  to  measure  One  inch.  The  pest 
>vas  found  on  both  the  Black  and  Red  Currant,  but  was  not 
njurious  to  any  extent  on  the  latter.  The  greatest  number  of 
rigs  was  found  in  March,  and  in  July  it  was  found  climbing  up 
die  young  growth,  settling  on  the  hack  of  the  young  leaves  p ro- 
t’ious  to  entering  the  newly-formed  buds.  The  following  re- 
nedics  have  been  tried,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results  :  — 
Paraffin,  soap,  sulphur,  naphtha,  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  hot 
l  ater,  etc.  In  no  case  had  the  remedy  been  sufficient  to  destroy 


the  pest,  unless  it  also  destroyed  the  tree.  It  was  recommended 
that,  in  planting,  only  bushes  free  from  the  pest  should  be 
used,  and  that  they  be  divided  by  some  other  kinds  of  plants, 
so  that  if  the  pest  appeared  the  plants  infested  should  be  burnt, 
and  possibly  keep  the  others  free,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Two 
members  stated  that  they  were  immune  from  the  pest,  one 
where  the  whole  surface  was  occasionally  flooded  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth,  and  in  the  second  case,  although  grown  for  six  or 
seven  years,  were  free,  although  it  was  in  bad  form  nr  another 
part  of  the  garden.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 

Mr.  Newstead  for  his  excellent  lecture. 

*  *  * 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
weekly  meeting,  on  Friday,  February  3rd,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Rixcn,  Mr.  C.  Simpson,  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  “  Grapes.”  He  gave  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  Grape,  it  being  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Romans.  He  referred  to  the  long  life  of  the  Vine,  it 
being  able  to  live  and  bear  fruit  for  400  years  and  more.  He 
treated  all  cultural  points  in  tine  detail,  and  in  speaking  of 
“  shanking,”  the  speaker  thought  it  due  to  either  defective  Vine 
borders  or  overcropping.  With  regard  to  “  scalding,”  the 
speaker  thought  that  if  attention  be  paid  to  “  ventilation  ”  it 
would  not  happen.  A  good  discussion  followed,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  that  Grapes  will  stand  plenty'  of  feeding.  One 
speaker  referred  to  the  disastrous  effects  he  had  had  in  using 
the  drainage  from  the  stables  where  Jeyes'  fluid  had  been  used, 
and  warned  others  against  using  such  drainage  too  strong.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  terminated  an  interesting  and  profitable 
lecture. — S.  M.  Crow. 

■*  *  * 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  following  notice  is 
being  issued  to  raisers,  importers,  and  distributors  of  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  :  — The  Executive  Committee  has 
decided  that  on  and  after  January  1st,  1905,  a  department  of 
plant  registration  shall  be  instituted  by  the  society.  Raisers, 
importers,  and  distributors  of  new  varieties  (whether  members 
of  the  society  or  not)  are  requested  to  send  to  the  registrar 
appointed  by  the  society,  on  or  before  December  31st  in  every 
year,  a  list  of  all  new  varieties  they  intend  to  send  out  in  the 
ensuing  year,  such  list  to  contain  name  and  description  of 
variety',  name  of  raiser  and  distributor,  and  section  to  which 
the  new  variety  belongs,  on  forms  that  will  be  provided  upon 
application  to  the  registrar.  It  is  requested,  if  it  be,  possible,  to 
submit  any'  such  new  varieties  previously'  to  the  Eloral  Com¬ 
mittee  for  classification.  The  information  thus  obtained  will 
then  be  inserted  in  the  annual  report  and  schedules  of  prizes 
every  year,  and  thus  the  society’s  official  catalogue  will  prac¬ 
tically  be  kept  up  to  date.  The  registrar  at  present  is  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  141,  Wellmeadow  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

* '  *  * 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The 
members  of  the  above  had  a  most  successful  and  pleasant  gather¬ 
ing  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Hugh  Ranger  presiding  over  the 
largest  attendance  for  some  time  past.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazleton, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  cf  Derby,  K.G.,  Knowsley, 
made  his  initial  appearance,  by  giving  an  essay'  on  “  Villa  and 
Cottage  Gardening.”  The  subject  was  handled  in  a  praise¬ 
worthy  manner,  the  details  being  clear  and  explicit,  and  necessary* 
special  details  were  given  in  suck  subjects  as  trenching,  pruning, 
etc.  The  audience  was  taken  through  the  work  from 
the  commencement,  such  as  path  and  lawn  making,  plant¬ 
ing,  selection  of  climbers,  fruit  trees,  deciduous,  evergreen, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  the  special  treatment  of  kinds 
of  vegetables  that  were  difficult  in  many  districts  to  grow,  such 
as  Parsley.  Onions,  Carrots,  etc.  Window  boxes  and  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  house  were  also  considered.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  address  a  lively  discussion  ensued,  in  which  a  number  cf 
members  took  part,  and  was  only  brought-  to  a-  conclusion  by 
time.  Mr.  Jos.  Stoney  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer. 

*  *  * 

British  Gardeners’  Association. — Gardeners  who  wish  to 
become  members  of  the  association,  but  who  are  in  doubt  on  any 
point-,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  one-  or  other  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  gardeners,  if  in  or  near  their  district,  they  being  either 
secretaries  of  branches  of  the  association,,  or  taking  an  active 
interest  in  its  promotion: — A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens, 
near  Bodmin  ;  D.  Bliss,  Superintendent  of  Parks.  Swansea  ; 
W.  G.  Besfltie,  Stanford  Hal.1  Gardens,  Loughborough  ;  A.  J.  G. 
Chalice,  The  Nurseries,  Plympton ;  E.  G.  Creek,  Westerfield 
House  Gardens,  Ipswich  ;  J.  ,  Courts.  Killerton  Gardens. 
Exeter  ;  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  near  Grantham  ; 
A.  G-aut.  61.  Belle  Vue  Road,  Leeds  ;  C.  G.  Girdham.  Avondale, 
Cecil  Road.  Hale,  Altrincham  ;  W.  Hall,  Mowbray'  Park.  Sun- 
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clerland  ;  S.  Heaton,  30,  Hill  View  Road,  Oxford  ;  J.  D.  Jonas, 
8,  Acacia  Road,  Bournville,  Birmingham;  A.  Kime,  Westliill 
Gardens,  Yarmouth,  I.W.  ;  J.  W.  Mallinson,  Langwa-thby, 
R.S.O.,  Cumberland  ;  J.  Milburn,  Victoria  Park,  Bath  ;  H.  A. 
Pettigrew,  St.  Fagans,  Cardiff ;  C.  S.  Ritchie,  Benellen  Towers 
Gardens,  Bournemouth  ;  W.  Seaman,  Margery  Hall  Gardens, 
Reigate  ;  J.  Udale,  2,  Ombersley  Road,  Droit-wich. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  has  be¬ 
come  a  patron  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London. 

*  *  * 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  very  fond  of  the  sweet-scented 
Russian  Violets,  and  during  the  period  they  are  in  bloom  she 
has  a-  supply  sent  her  daily  from  the  cultures  at  Sandringham. 

*  *  * 

Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show.  The  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show 
has  been  definitely  fixed  for  Saturday.  July  8th  next.  Schedules 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  Castleton,  superintendent  of  the 

gardens,  Crystal  Palace,  London,  S.E. 

0  *  *  * 

New  Park  for  London. — Quite  recently  it  was  announced  that 
a  new  home  for  the  Ring’s  College  Hospital  had  been  secured 
at  Denmark  Hill.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  24  acres  of  land  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  late  John 
Ruskin  had  described  as  the  “  last  spur  of  the  Surrey  Downs'.  ’ 
and  spoke  in  warm  terms  with  relation  to  its  fruit  trees,  Almond 
blossom,  and  other  charms  of  this  elevated  site.  On  the  4th 
inst.  the  representatives  of  Lambeth,  Camberwell,  Walworth, 
and  Southwark  Borough  Councils  assembled,  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Frank  Trier,  to  inspect  the  place.  About  £48,000.  that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  £2.000  per  acre,  is  necessary  to  purchase  it. 
The  hospital  site  cost  more  than  double  to  keep  the  area  in 
question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  builder.  Ruskin  had  two 
houses  in  close  proximity  to  this  outlying  spur  of  the  Surrey 
Downs,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there.  The  pro¬ 
posed  park  will  be  named  Ruskin  Park,  and  no  better  or  more 
suitable  name  could  have  been  suggested.  Other  notable  men 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  had  less  claim  upon  the 
public  sentiment  and  sympathy.  To  entomologists  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  remembered  as  the  haunts  of  the  rare  Camberwell 
Beauty  Butterfly.  Most  London  people  would  hope  that  all 
such  elevated  situations  might  be  secured  as  open  spaces  for 
the  people  for  ever. 

*  *  * 

Mansion  Destroyed  by  Fire  at  the  Glen. — Gardeners  every¬ 
where,  but  particularly  those  north  of  the  Tweed,  will  be  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  destructive  lire  which  has  gutted  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  of  the  splendid  mansion  belonging  to  Sir 
Charles  Tennant,  Bart.,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  N.B.  The  lire 
was  discovered  about  six  p.m.,  and  by  midnight  the  central 
portion  of  the  mansion  was  totally  destroyed.  There  is  a  small 
fire  brigade  at  The  Glen,  but  the  fire  was  beyond  their  power 
when  discovered.  Assistance  was  procured  from  the  fire  brigades 
at  Innerleithen,  Peebles,  and  Galashiels,  but  all  of  these  towns 
were  so  distant  that  the  fire  was  beyond  control  long  before 
they  could  reach  the  place.  The  weather  was  windy  at  the 
time,  thus  helping  to  fan  the  flames.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Tennant  are  at  present  at  Biarritz,  but  Mr.  Edward  Tennant, 
their  son,  was  in  residence  at  The  Glen,  along  with  some  others, 
as  a  dinner  party  was  to  be  held  the  same  evening.  We  regret 
to  learn  that  during  the  progress  of  the  fire  a  serious  accident 
happened  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brunton,  one  of  the  under-gardeners, 
who  was  standing  on  a  ladder  trying  to  get  a  hose  in  one  , of 
the  windows  when  he  fell  a  distance  of  25  ft.  and  was  seriously 
injured.  The  Glen  was  purchased  by  Sir  Charles  Tennant  in- 
1852  for  £33,140.  The  previous  proprietor  had  spent  £30.000 
in  improving  the  place, ,  Soon  after  purchasing  it,  Sir  Charles 
entirely  rebuilt  the  house,  and  added  to  it  in  1873.  Altogether 
he  spent  about  £50,000  on  the  place.  While  the  fire  was  pro¬ 
gressing  people  assembled  from  all  quarters,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  at  The  Glen  and  the  library  were  carried 
to  a  place  of  safety.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  some  of  the 
family  poi traits  have  been  destroyed.  The  fire  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  fusing  of  some  electric  wires. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column ,  Th°s°. 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch,  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  pu] 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressei 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial,  manner 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Hollyhocks  Diseased. 

I  have  some  seedling  Hollyhocks,  the  seed  of  which  I  sowed 
last  September,  and  naturally  they  are  nice  plants  by  now.  I 
have  kept  them  in  a  cold  frame,  but  have  not  potted  them 
off,  and  now  I  find  they  have  the  rust  on  them.  What  would  be 
advisable  to  use  without  injuring  the  plants,  and  would  it  be  any 
benefit  to  pot  them  off?  I  had  a  good  strain  of  seed,  which  I 
obtained  from  a  reliable  source.  (E.  Goddard.) 

It  would  probably  assist  the  plants  to  give  them  more  room 
now  by  potting  them  on,  which  would  encourage  growth  and 
enable  the  plants  to  overcome  the  rust  to  some  extent.  While 
this  is  going  on  you  should  take  off  and  burn  the  worst  of  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spores  from  infecting  the  healthy 
leaves.  It  will  be  difficult  to  completely  get  rid  of  it  on  this 
occasion,  but  you  should  endeavour  to  encourage  the  plants  tc 
grow,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  frame  well  ventilated,  so  as  tc 
carry  off  the  moisture  and  keep  the  plants  sturdy.  If  you  have 
any  other  members  of  the  Mallow  family  in  the  neighbourhood 
you  should  see  that  the  affected  leaves,  if  any,  are  pulled  off  anc 
burned,  or  if  the  plants  are  very  badly  attacked  they  should 
even  be  destroyed,  as  they  keep  a  supply  of  spores  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  your  Hollyhocks,  and  thus  continue  the  infection. 
It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  try  sulphide  of  potassium— that 
is;  liver  of  sulphur — at  the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
The  plants  might  be  syringed  with  this  occasionally  by  way  of  a 
preventive.  By  this  means  you  will  prevent  the  fungus  from 
making  much  headway  until  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  open, 
when  they  will  grow  more  strongly,  and  perhaps  escape  the 
fungus  more  or  less,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  rich,  fairly 
moist  soil.  We  fancy  that  the  spores  must  have  been  about  the 
frame  before  the  seedlings  germinated. 

Standard  Height  of  Thermometer. 

What  is  the  standard  height  above  ground  for  a  Fahrenheit 
maximum  and  minimum  registering  thermometer  to  be  fixed 
I  have  been  told  that-  4  ft.  is  the  recognised  height.  If  so,  1 
wonder  how  many  private  gardeners,  who  from  time  to  time 
record  these  readings  in  horticultural  papers,  have 
these  thermometers  fixed  4  ft.  above  ground.  In  all  my  rxpe 
rience  of  twenty-three  years  in  private  places  I  cannot  say  t-hai 
I  have  seen  one  fixed  at  this  height.  Now,  this  strikes  me  as 
being  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things,  as  it  cannot! 
give  an  accurate  reading  between  districts,  for  if  mine  is  at 
4  ft.,  as  I  have  been  told  to  fix  it,  and  my  neighbours  have 
theirs  at  2  ft.,  our  readings  are  bound  to  be  very  much  at 
variance.  If  4  ft.  is  the  standard  height,  would  it  not  be  bettei 
to  have  it  universally  so.  to  give  a  truer  comparison  betweer 
districts?  I  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion,  or  of  any  of  yom 
readers’,  on  the  subject.  (W.  R.  J.)  ; 

We  believe  4  ft.  is  the-  standard  height  at  which  the  Roya 
Meteorological  Society  would  have  their  thermometers  fixed 
and  we  believe  that  all  those  who  are  making  observations  or 
their  account  have  their  thermometers  fixed  at  this  height. 
In  any  case,  it  should  always  be  stated  what  height  a  thermo 
meter  was  above  the  grass  or  ground.  We  know  that  this  k 
certainly  the  case  in  gardens  which  are  up-to-date  meteoro¬ 
logically.  We  quite  agree  with  you.  however,  that  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  private  establishments  little  science  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  placing  of  their  thermometers.  According  to  oui 
experience,  the  principal  thing  seems-  to  be  to  have  it  so  fixer 
that  it  can  be  easily  read  by  means  of  a  lantern  when  the  stokei 
goes  round  the  fires  at  night.  A  difference  of  2  ft.  between  twe 
thermometers  would  not  be  great  as  reckoned  m  degrees 
although  scientifically  it  would  not  be  exact.  No  doubt  you 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  readings  of  the  thermometer  vary 
greatly  between  one  place  and  another,  although  they-  may  b; 
neighbours,  owing  to  a  difference  of  elevation  above  sea-level 
Correct  readings  of  the  thermometer  should  always  he  accom 
panied  by  the  elevation  above  sea-level  at  which  the  records 
are  made.  It  will  also  occur  to  you  that  readings  taken  in  ; 
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tested  seeds 

ANTARCTIC  REGIONS 


vJL 


GARDENING  ON  THE  S.  S.  “DISCOVERY.” 

From  the  “  Illustrated  London. News." 

It  was  Messrs.  Carters’  privilege  to 
supply  a  quantity  of  their  Tested  Seeds 
to  Captain  Scott,  who  took  them  out  to 
the  Antarctic  regions  in  1901.  By  favour 
of  the  Botanist  accompanying  the  expedi¬ 
tion  some  unused  portions  were  returned 
to  Messrs.  Carter  in  1904.  These  were 
tested,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  had  twice  passed  through  the  tropics, 
and  had  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
70°  below  freezing  point,  they  still  grew 
from  70  to  92%. 

All  Carters  Seeds  are  tested  and 

PROVED  TO  BE  OF  HIGH  VITALITY  BEFORE 
DISTRIBUTION. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 

Crow  everywhere . 

LATEST  AWARDS : 

FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  LONDON,  1904. 
THE  GOLD  MEDAL,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

rr  237,  236,  and  97, 

Tn  . I  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 

City  Branch  :  53A,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST..  E  C. 


ROSES  (30,000)  NOW  READY 

or  Autumn  Planting,  in  over  300  Best  Varieties  in 
Cultivation.— List  post  free. 

Price  (our  selection) — 6  for  3s.,  12  for  5s.  6d.,  5'1  for  21s., 

100  for  35a.  Carriage  paid  and  Packing  free, 
'urchasers'  selection— Large  Selected  Plants,  7s.  6d.  dozen. 
Packing  and  Carriage  paid  ;  list  free. 

12  Grand  Varieties,  7s.,  Carriage  paid. 

A.  K.  Williams,  h.p.  White  La  France,  h.t. 

Baroness  Rothschild,  H.P.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  H.P. 

Mama  Cochet  (tea).  Madame  Berard  (tea). 

Captain  Christy,  H  P.  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  H.T. 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T.  I  arl  of  Dufferin,  h.p. 

Ulrich  Brunner  n.P.  La  France.  H.T. 

.arge  selected  Plants— 2  lots,  12s.  6d.;  3  lots,  18s. 

Climbers  with  enormous  Long  shoots. 

Marectaal  Nial,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve  d'Or.  Gloire  de 
fijon  (pink  or  yellow).  Climbing  Nipbetos,  Climbing  Devo- 
iensis,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victori Crimson  Rambler,  etc. 

Is.  6d.  each,  6  for  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  Carriage  forward. 

1  TetUion  this  Paper.  Trade  Supplied.  Tei  ms  Cash  with  order 

1  T  Xr  r  ATTFW  Rose  Growers, 

1.  J.  O0  AJjljijiN,  Earlham.  NORWICH. 


LK  BUTT’ i  “UNIVERSAL' 

HAND  SEED-DRILLS. 

Thousands  Delivered  Free 


in  use. 

WYite  for 
List. 

;  Address :  — 


THE  “LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE  HEATINC 
FOR  SMALL  CREENH0USES. 

No.  1,  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ..  £2  12  0 
No.  2,  „  100  „  „  ..  3  15  0 

No.  3,  „  ZOO  „  „  ..500 

Also  Larger  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  £4  8  0 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimonials  Free. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office:  122,  VICTORIA. ST..  WeSTKIxSTER.  S.W. 


) 


Dicksons 


'  HARDILY-GROWN  > 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
1  QUALITY,’  ‘  VARIETY,’  &  ‘ EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 
v  Nurseries  500  Acres.  / 


Chester 


ELDORADO,  2/6 

for  1  oz.,  5/-  for  3  7/6  for  5  oz..  10/6  for  8  oz., 

2. J / -  per  lb.,  63/-  for  3}  lbs  ,  120/-  for  7  lbs.  As  I 
hold  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  ELDORADO  I  arn 
determined  not  to  be  undersold  by  any  reliable 
firm,  and  have,  therefore,  redueed  my  prices  as 
above.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  variety 
I  will  give  a  prize  of 

£10  FOR  ONE  TUBER. 

You  have  a  chance  of  obtaini'  g  this,  as  well  as  a 
certain  and  sound  investment  if  you  piurchase  seed 
from  me.  I  bought  my  stock  from  Massey,  with  a 
guarantee  that  it  was  direct  from  Hindlay.  As  an 
inferior  potato  is  being  sold  under  the  name  of 
“Eldoraoo,"  all  buyers  shoul  i  <  btain  full  proof  that 
the  stock  they  are  buying  is  bona  fuJe.  With  regard 
to  its  being  a  sound  investment,  it  needs  very  little 
calculation  to  prove  this.  If  true  stock  is  obtained 
from  one  pound  of  seed,  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expert  knowledge,  11  to  2  cwt.  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown,  and  as  3/6  per  lb.  is  eonsid  red  to  be  the 
price  it  will  fetch  next  season,  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  that  “  Eldorado  '  is  a  good  investment.  Even 
supposing  it  does  not  realise  this  price,  but  is  sold 
at  6d.  or  1/-  per  11).  (not  tha  it  will  be),  where  can 
you  secure  a  better  return  for  your  money?  The 
variety  lias  proved  an  enormous  cropper,  absolutely 
disease-resisting,  handsome  tubers,  and  cooks 
splendidly. 

Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  containing  full  particulars 
of  above  and  other  prizes,  as  well  as  a  complete  list 
of  new  and  up-to-date  varieties,  free  on  application. 

M-  a  doNEs, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


J-  LE  BUTT&CO,, 


GOLD  MEDAL  FERTILIZER. 

I  .  PERFECTION  OF 
7  PLANT  FOOD 

20, -cwt.  Car. Pai  i. 

IT  IS  A  FACT  MORE  PRIZES  WON  BY  USING 
"LE  FRUITIER'  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  MANURE. 

W.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  WOOD  CREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


“  LE  FRUITIER 


12  ACRES  OF  ROSES.  Estab.  42  years. 

Best  and  cheapest  in  the  ivond.  All  carriage  paid  for  cash 
with  order.  Clearance  sales.  All  home-grown  plants.  20 
best  Standard  Roses,  22/-;  20  Half  Standards,  21  - ;  40  best 
H.  Perpetuals,  21/-  ;  12  best  Teas  and  H.  Teas,  8/-  ;  12  best 
Climbing  and  Noisettes,  7/6  ;  12  best  H.  Perpetuals,  7/- ;  6 
best  Ramblers,  4/- ;  6  best  Moss  Roses,  3/6  ;  6  Pink  Monthly 
Roses,  3/- :  6  Crimson  ditto,  3/  :  12  Sweet  Briers,  3 /-;  12  quick- 
climbing  Evergreen  Roses,  6/- :  20  choice  Standard  and  Half 
Standard  Proses,  best  sorts  but  un-named,  12/6 ;  a'so  12  strong 
Fruiting  Trees  of  Apples.  Pears,  and  Plums.  be=t  varieties. 
15/- ;  a  large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Nursery  Stock 
of  every  description  very  cheap.  Write  for  descriptive  Cata 
iogue  ami  special  cheap  lists  post  free.  Book,  “  How  to 
Grow  Fioses.”  post  free.  4d 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Crower,  EXETER. 


> 


Bury  St  Edmunds 

SUFFOLK 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 


All  carefully  selected.  The  finest  procurable. 


BEGONIAS. 

24  Gold  Medals  and  Silver  Cups  awarded,  2  Gold 
Medals  and  1  Silver  Gilt  Cup  during  1901. 

Singles  fiom  2  6  to  10  -  per  doz.  ;  Doubles,  3  6  to  25  - 
per  doz.  ;  SEED  in  choicest  mixture.  Single.  1  -  and  2,  6  : 
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garden  in  the  valley  may  show  a  greater  number  of  degrees' 
of  frost  than  those  registered  on  a  hill  of  no  great  elevation 
not  far  off,  and  plants  may  be  affected  at  the  low  elevation 
which  are  unaffected  at  the  other.  We  quite  agree  with  you, 
however,  that  it  would  be  much  better  and  more  exact  if  gar¬ 
deners  were  to  have  their  thermometers  at  4  ft.  above  the 
ground,  to  state  the  elevation,  and  whether  the  thermometer 
is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  or  freely  exposed  to  weather.  Another 
very  important  point  would  be  whether  the  thermometer  wasi 
in  a  shady  position  or  fully  exposed  in  the  open,  as  thei  proxi¬ 
mity  of  a  tree  or  house  greatly  affects  the  readings,  more  so 
even  than  a  difference  of  2  ft.  between  the  levels  of  any  two 
thermometers. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(R.  W.  J.)  1,  Eranthis  hyemalis  ;  2,  Lonicera  fragrantissima  ; 
3,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  4,  Erica  carnea  ;  5,  Phillyrea  angustifolia  ; 
6,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius  purpureus. — (Redwing.) 
1,  Muelilenbeckia  platyclada ;  2,  Pandanus  graminifolius  ;  3, 
Eugenia  myriopliylla  ;  4,  Ardisia  crenata ;  5,  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum. — (H.  .1.  W. )  1,  Acacia  riceana  ;  2,  Chori- 
zema  cordata ;  3,  Coronilla  glauca  ;  4,  Cotyledon  fnlgens  ;  5, 
Rueliia  Portellae ;  6,  Cleyera  Fortunei  variegata  (better  known 
as  Eurya  latifolia  variegata).— (J.  Robbs.)  1,  Senecio  Kaemp- 
feri  aureo  -  m  acul  at  a. ;  2,  Yucca  aloefolia  variegata;  3,  Aloe 
mitraefonnis  ;  4.  Gasteria  verrucosa. — (T.  R.  M.)  1,  Cypripe- 
dium  chamber  1  ainianum  (not  unusual  to  flower  for  weeks) ;  2, 
Cattleya.  Trianae  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  ;  4,  Eaeiia 
anceps  sanderiana. ;  5,  Cypripedium  leeanum. — (R.  M.)  1,  Dae- 
dalaeanthus  macrophyllus  ;  2.  Olearia  argophylla  (Muskwood)  ; 
3,  Rocliea  falcata ;  4,  Phyllanthus  angustifolius  ;  5.  Statice  pro- 
fusa. ;  6,  Fittonia.  argyroneura. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  Cormick. — Cal. — J.  0. — Elruge. — Heather  Bell.-  H.  R. 
Whitelaw — G.  F.  Drayson. — Hutchinson  and  Co. — N.  B.  Cowie.— 
Oliver  and  Boyd. — H.  J.  C. — R.  K.  Davidson. — T.  B.  W. 

A.  M.  — F.  0.— T.  W.— H.  J.— R.  M  —  E.  F.— A.  K — W.  H.  D. 

R.  F.  W.— E.  M. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland.— Catalogue  of  Florists’ 
Flowers,  Hardy  Border  Plants,  etc. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.— New  Chrysanthemums 

for  1905.  ,  ,  , 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Annual  Catalogue  of 
Farm  Seeds,  Manures,  etc. 

Everard  and  Co.  (successors  to  J.  Thorne,  Haarlem),  Aikmaar, 
Holland. — Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Bulbs,  etc. 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 
— Malmaison  Carnations,  Tree  and  Border  Carnations,  New  and 
Scarce  Roses,  and  Water  Lilies. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  Florists 
Flowers,  etc. 

Laxtcn  Bros.,  Bedford. — Seed  Catalogue. 

Dickson,  Brown,  and-Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester.— 
Farm  Seed  Catalogue. 
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I cation,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
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Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


itisli  Horticultural  Association. 

.n  abstract  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ve  association  shows  that  the  total  re¬ 
ts  obtained  on  the  account  of  the 


he  0ardenin^\\/brld. 


Chrysanthemum  Show  in  1904  were 
■£1,355  2,s.  7d.,  and  that  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £1, 290  6s.  8d.,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  .£58  15s.  lid.  to  lie  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  the  account  of  the  association.  The 
other  accounts  show  receipts  amounting  to 
£1,317  9s.  9d.,  including  the  balance  above- 
mentioned  from  the  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
After  paying  all  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  association,  including  15 
guineas  as  donations  to  charities,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  still  a  balance  in  hand  as  well  as 
a  considerable  amount  of  funds  as  debenture 
stock.  The  syllabus  of  papers  to  be  read  at 
the  monthly  meetings  shows  that  the  in¬ 
terest  is  still  well  kept  up  in  this,  the  most 
powerful  Scottish  association,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  l-,395.  The  work  of  the  session 
was  opened  by  a  vice-president  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7th.  “  The  Garden  in  Literature  ” 
will  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  MacKenzie  on 
March  7th;  Mr.  D.  S.  Fish,  F.R.H.S.,  will 
deal  with  “  Garden  Coniferae  ”  on  April  4th  ; 
Mr.  R.  Fife  will  discuss  “  Seed  Growing  in 
Germany”  on  May  2nd;  Mr.  R,  Harrow  will 
take  up  “  Hardy  Ericaceous  Plants  ”  on 
June  6th ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Berry  will  deal  with 


the  “  Storing  and  Bottling  of  Fruit  ”  on 
July  4th;  Mr.  Hughes  will  deal  with  the 
“  Black  CSrant  Mite  ”  on  August  1st ;  Mr. 
Duncan,  a  specialist,  will  take  up  “  Sweet 
Peas  ”  on  September  5 1 1  i  ;  Mr.  Galloway  will 
take  “  Some  Details  which  lead  to  Success  ” 
on  October  3rd  ;  “  Garden  Seeds  and  Gar¬ 
dening”  is  the  subject  for  November  7th  by 
Mr.  Adams  of  the  Garden  City  Association. 
Mr.  Johnston  will  read  a  paper  on  “Burn’s 
Flora  ”  on  December  5th.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  Peter  Loney,  6,  Carlton  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


The  Divining  Rod. 

Several  papers  and  magazines  have  re¬ 
cently  given  some  attention  to  the  subject 
of  water  finding  with  the  divining1  rod. 
While  many  people  altogether  dispute  the 
idea,  many  others  have  as  stoutly  upheld 
the  theory  in  times  past.  Quite  recently 
there  was  a  considerable  discussion  of  the 
matter  in  the  “  Times,”  and  now  the  editors 
qf  “  Knowledge  ”  and  “  Scientific  News  ”  have 
found  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  seriously 
discuss  it  in  their  pages.  The  people  who 
consider  themselves  experts  in  this  particu¬ 
lar-line  are  known  as  “  dowsers.”  Believers 
and  unbelievers  of  this  subject  seem  to  be 
about  equally  divided,  for  as  far  as  evidence 
goes  there  have  been  as  many  failures  as 
successes  to  find  water  in  spots  where  it  was 
predicted  to  exist.  There  is  no  doubt  some¬ 
thing  in  1 1  le  fact  that  an  intelligent  man  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  geology  and  topo¬ 
graphy  can  very  often  strike  out  the  right 
situation  or  spot  in  which  water  will  be 
found,  that  being  due  of  course  to  the  nature 


of  the  geological  strata.  Appearances  may 
sometimes,  even  to  the  most  skilled,  be  de¬ 
ceptive,  and  if  no  water  is  found  the 
dowser  gets  no  credit  for  lus  prediction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  hits  the  right  spot 
his  fame  spreads.  The  ”  dowser  ”  is  a  person 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  some  mys¬ 
terious  power  that  enables  him  by  the  aid  of 
a  forked  stick  of  a  certain  size,  or  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  wood,  to  point  out  the  spot 
where  water  will  be  found.  Some  of  these 
men  who  claim  to  he  even  more  sensitive  to 
the  presence  of  water  say  that  they  can 
detect  its  presence  without  anything  more 
than  the  open  hand.  'Sonic  stress  is  also 
laid  upon  the  way  in  which  the  rod  is  held 
in  the  hands.  The  expression  here  is  made 
that  the  divining  rod  held  in  the  hand  of 
an  operator  is  but  1  an  index  of  slight  nervous 
sensations,  and  all  things  considered  it  is 
just  possible  that  water  can  be  found  as 
often  without  as  by  the  aid  of  the  divining 
rod.  We  think,  however,  it  is  natural  for 
these  knowing  people  to  invest  their 
manoeuvres  with  some  sort  of  mystery, 
thereby  deepening  the  glamour  that  sur¬ 
rounds  their  discoveries.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  rod  in  the  hands  of  the  operator 
is  merely  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  in  another 
form. 

— o — 

Croydon  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  spring  half  of  the  programme  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  shows 
the  meetings  to  be  held  from  January  till 
June  3rd,  The  society  practically  meets  all 
the  year  round  once  a  fortnight  to  read 
papers  on  horticultural  blatters  and  discuss 
the  same.  On  February  7th  a  delegate  from 
the  British  Gardeners  Association  was 
present,  and  at  later  meetings  papers  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  R.  Lewis  Castle  on  "  Some 
Problems  of  Fruit  Culture  ” ;  by  Mr.  M.  E. 
Mills  on  “  Views  from  a  Croydon  Garden  ”  ; 
by  Mr.  James  Gibson  on  “  Winter  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Salads  ;  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  mi 
“  Herbaceous  Plants  ”  ;  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Marlow 
on  “  Spring  and  Summer  Bedding  ”  ;  and  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H., 
on  the  “  Distribution  of  Plants  bv  Adapta¬ 
tion.” 


A  Hybrid  Tree  Heath 

The  two  best  species  of  tree  Heath  are 
Erica  arborea  and  E.  lusitanica.  A  hy¬ 
brid  between  the  two  has  tinned  up  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son, 
Exeter.  This  has  been  named  E.  Veitch i . 
It  has  the  light  green  foliage  of  E.  lusitanica, 
hut  seems  to  be  of  even  more  freely  brandl¬ 
ing  habit  than  that.  The  flowers  are 
narrowly  urn-shaped  <n  urceolate,  pearly 
white,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  profu¬ 
sion.  A  large  bush  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Seasonable  Notes.  —  As  February  advances  many  subjects 
commence  to  show  signs  of  active  growth,  and  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  look  through  the  borders  and  see  what  plants  need 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  slugs  and  other  pests,  as  these 
are  very  busy  now  that  a  spell  of  mild  weather  has  set  in. 
this  is  particularly  noticeable  with  the  young  shoots  of  her¬ 
baceous  Phloxes,  which  are  quickly  pushing  through  the  soil, 
and  any  new  or  good  varieties  which  the  grower  may  desire  to 
have  at  their  best  through  the  coming  summer  should  have  a 
few  finely  sifted  cinder-ashes  placed  round  and  among  the 
growths.  By  so  doing  much  disappointment  may  be  averted, 
and  any  other  plants  to  which  slugs  are  partial  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  either  now  or  when  the  young  shoots 
caii  be  seen. 

the  Eremuri  will  also  be  pushing  through  the  surface  in  a 
week  or  so,  and  we  find  it  advisable  to  give  a  good  covering 
of  ashes  or  soil,  which  will  protect  them  against  further  frost 
or  cold  winds,  which  greatly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  foliage. 
During  recent  years  this  class  of  plants  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged,  and  as  they  succeed  in  the  majority  of 
soils  if  well  worked,  a  few  should  be  grown  in  all  select  borders 
of  hardy  plants.  For  cut  flowers  they  are,  of  course,  of  little 
value,  but  when  planted  in  a  prominent  position  so  that  the 
tall  spikes  rise  above  the  lower  occupants,  a  very  fine  effect 
can  be  produced,  and  they  continue  in  bloom  for  a  long  period. 
It  is  essential,  when  planting,  to  buiy  the  crowns  well  beneath 
the  surface,  a  foot  not  being  too  deep,  as  they  will  then  be 
out  of  the  way  of  frost.  A  little  tine  soil  should  be  placed 
round  the  roots,  and  the  planting  is  best  done  in  spring.  If 
the  crowns  are  of  medium  size  they  will  need  two  or  three 
years  to  become  well  established,  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Plants  under  glass  should  by  this  time  be  showing  signs  of 
active  growth,  and  all  the  air  possible  should  be  admitted  in 
tine  weather,  removing  the  lights  entirely  on  sunny  days.  The 
surface  soil,  which  may  have  become  green  and  stale,  should 
be  stirred  with  a  pointed  stick,  the  lights  well  washed  if  dirty, 
and  everything  done  to  promote  healthy,  free  growth.  Any 
dead  leaves  should  be  picked  off  the  Violas  and  a  dusting  of 
sulphur  given  if  mildew  makes  its  appearance.  If  one  desires 
to  propagate  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  the  young 
tops  can  be  taken  off  now,  inserted  in  a  light  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  gentle  heat  till  rooted,  after  which  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  and  thoroughly  hardened. 

The  Double  Primroses.— Among  the  many  beautiful  early 
flowering  plants  suitable  for  the  rockery  or  edge  of  the  border, 
the  double  varieties  of  Primula  acaulis  easily  take  a  foremost 
place  if  they  can  be  induced  to  grow  and  flower  freely,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  one  seldom  sees  a  good  collection  of  them  nowa¬ 
days.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habit  many  of 
them  have  of  succeeding  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  dying 
oft'  without  any  apparent  reason.  The  cause  is  said  by  some 
to  be  a  leaf  disease,  which  is  probably  correct.  If  their  re¬ 
quirements' are  studied,  however,  I  think  one  will  not  have 
much  trouble  with  them.  We  find  them  succeed  well  in  good 
loam  and  a  partially  shaded  position,  and  they  grow  much 
more  vigorously  if  parted  up  annually.  A  thorough  drainage  is 
essential,  and  I  have  seen  several  of  the  varieties  used  with 
marked  success  for  edging  when  planted  between  stones  where 
the  soil  was  moist  but  did  not  become  stagnant  or  water¬ 
logged.  Croussei  plena,  alba  plena,  rosea  plena,  lutea  plena 
purpurea  plena,  and  the  old  double  crimson  (rubra  plena)  are 
all  exceedingly  pretty  and  very  free  flowering.  A  very  fine 
single  is  Miss  Massey,  with  large  flowers  of  an  intense  crimson 
colour.  This  also  succeeds  well  under  the  above  conditions. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleyas  and  Laelias. — Cattleya  Trianaei  will  in  most 
cases  now  have  either  expanded  their  flowers  or  have  them  in 
a  prominent  bud  state.  '  There  is  always  a  difficulty  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  high  winds  are,  prevalent,  in  retaining 
the  flowers  in  a  satisfactory  condition  after  they  have  become 
fully  expanded,  the  longer  days  and  brighter  sunlight  neces¬ 
sitating  more  atmospheric  moisture,  which  if  not  properly 
condensed  by  the  time  the  lower  evening  temperatures  are 
reached  will  be  almost  certain  to  cause  damp-spotting  of  the 
floral  segments.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  only  minute,  in 
others  the  disfiguring  spots  will  render  the  flowers  absolutely 
useless.  It  is  not  the  easiest  matter  possible  to  avoid  these 
undesirabilities,  for  if  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  expanded 
flowers  are  provided,  one  gets  unsatisfactory  results  from  the 
buds  developing,  and  the  plants  starting  into  active  growth 
are  also  liable  to  be  affected.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
to  retain  the  flower  in  good  condition  a  portion  of  the  house 
should  be  set  apart  for  their  accommodation,  where  the  damp¬ 
ing  may  be  to  some  extent  dispensed  with  and  the  conditions 
thereby  made  less  subject  to  cause  damp-spotting.  Where  a 
house  is  set  apart  for  plants  in  flower,  the  difficulty  is  prac¬ 
tically  disposed  of,  as  the  necessary  conditions  are  thus  more 
readily  provided. 

The  white  varieties  of  Laelia  anceps,  'such  as  L.  a 
Schroderae,  L.  a.  Stella,  L.  a.  sanderiana,  L.  a.  Williamsii,  etc. 
which  should  be  about  their  best  now,  are  particularly  sub¬ 
jected  to  damp  spotting.  A  good  method  of  overcoming  tlu 
difficulty  with  these  is  to  remove  them  to  the  resting  house 
Cooler  conditions,  providing  they  are  accompanied  with  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the-  atmospheric  moisture,  are  de 
suable  for  the  plants  as  soon  as  tire  flowers  have  expanded,  anc 
certainly  help  to  retain  the  plants  in  flower  for  a-  longer  time 
The  whole  of  the  L.  anceps  should  be  placed  under  resting 
conditions  immediately  after  the  flower-scapes  have  been  re 
moved.  Only  sufficient  root  moisture  will  now  be  necessan 
to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  in  a  plump  state,  tin 
white  varieties  especially  requiring  a  thorough  ripening  t< 
induce  them  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  They  may  hi 
given  every  advantage  to  be  procured  from  the  full  force  of  tin 
sun’s  rays ;  even  in  the  brightest  days  of  summer  onlysuffi 
cient  shade  is  necessary  to  prevent  actual  scorching  of  tin 
foliage.  Repotting  requirements  should  be  deferred  until  th 
new  roots  make  their  appearance  and  the  plants  are  starter 
into-  growth. 

V anda  teres. —  This  plant  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated 
as  its  merits  deserve.1  The  exhibition  that  has  been  made  a 
the  Temple  Show  in  recent  years  is  perhaps  the  best  recoin 
mendation  of  its  qualities  as  a  decorative  subject.  The  lovel; 
lilac-tinted  flowers,  have  a  most  charming  effect  for  di'nnei 
table  decorations  that  even  the  Cattleyas  in  their  grandeu 
cannot  excel.  Like  most  terete-foliaged  Orchids,  the}"  re 
quire  a  great  amount  of  strong  light,  but  this  period  beim 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  the  year,  thes 
requirements  are  readily  provided,  as  is  also  the  dry  or  rest 
ing  period  through  the  winter  months.  Growers  differ  in  thei 
systems  of  treatment.  Some  cut  away  the  leafless  and  lowe 
portions  of  the  stem  about  the  present  season — that  is,  jus. 
before  the  plants  show  signs  of  renewed  activity  and  produc 
their  flower-scapes.  Others  defer  potting  requirements  unti 
the  plants  pass  out  of  flower.  I  would  prefer  the  latter,  a 
by  letting  the  plants  remain  as  they  have  grown  they  are  th 
more  readily  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  light,  am 
more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  Care  must  be  observe- 
not  to  treat  the-  plants  too  liberally  until  the  flower-scapes  ar 
protruding ;  after  this  they  may  be  afforded  humid  condition- 
and  be  liberally  syringed  in  bright  weather.  Vanda  liookeri 
ana  and  the  hybrid  V.  Miss  Joaquim,  derived  from  the  intei 
'crossing  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  are  particular!; 
worthy  of  cultivation  also.  The  sunny  end  or  side  of 
Banana  house  suits  this  class  of  plants  well. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Protecting  Blossom. — To  many  readers  it  may  appear  prc- 
lature  to  write  upon  such  a  subject  so  early  in  the  season, 
nit.  when  it  is  said  that  many  flowers  were  to  be  seen  the  first 
.celt  of  this  month  upon  Apricot  trees  here,  a  margin  must  be 
illowed  for  the  genial  county. 

This,  combined  with  the  exceptionally  mild  weather  the  past 
cw  weeks,  accounts  for  my  remarks  thereon.  Doubtless 
novablc  blinds  in  the  way  of  scrim  canvas  ‘or  hexagon  netting 
u-e  the  best,  and  with  care  will  last  several  years,  but  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  a  double  or  treble  thickness  of  herring 
nett  imr  has  to  do  duty,  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  hail 
uid  frost  a  double  thickness  will  ward  off  ,  it  also  breaks  the 
mid,  cutting  winds  we  expect,  if  not  experienced,  during  March 
and  early  April.  Whatever  material  is  used  as  a  protection, 
means  must  be  devised  to  prevent  it.  from  touching  the 
blossom,  and  this  i's  best  done  by  placing  small  Fir-poles  or 
1  i_jD  quartering  about  A  ft,  from  the  base  of  the  wall  and 
fastening  the  top  end  at  the  apex  of  the  wall,  which  is  simple 
enough  where  there  is  a  glass  coping,  but  should  this  not  exist, 
q  large  nail  or  staple  will  hold  them  in  position.  These 
[should  be  driven  in  every  8  ft.  or  TO  ft.,  so  as  to  ward  off 
Tie  covering ;  and  if  a’  couple  of  /-in.  boards  are  nailed 
oo-ether  so  as  to  overlap  and  this  secured  to  the  poles,  it  will 
brm  an  excellent  coping  while  protection  is  required.  Where 
hinds  are  used  these  should  be  raised  by  day  whenever  the 
iveather  is  favourable,  running  them  down  again  about  5  p.m. 

Raspberries  may  yet  be  planted,  but  as  these  are  early  in 
[starting  to  grow,  the  work  must  be  quickly  seen  to,  or  little 
progress  can  be  expected  of  them  the  coming  season.  Estab¬ 
lished  stools  should  have  their  tops  shortened  to  the  desired 
height,  and  any  canes  planted  back  in  the  autumn  to  form 
new  plantations  should  be  cut  down  within  6  in.  of  the  soil, 
L0  as  to  throw  the  whole  strength  or  sap  into  those  young 
growths  that  will  spring  from  the  base.  Autumn  fruiting 
.nineties,  too,  require  to  be  cut  down  fairly  close  to  the  ground- 
level  at  this  date,  as  they  produce  fruit  from  canes  made  and 
ripened  between  March  and  September  of  this  year.  These 
[should  be  given  a  thick  mulch  of  rich  manure  to  encourage 
new  growth,  and  if  possible  frequent  manurial  waterings 
during  early  summer. 

The  Grape  Vine.  —  The’se  are  not  so  often  planted  as  of 
wore,  probably  on  account  of  our  fickle  summers  and  the  low 
price  charged  for  good  -fruit  from  mid-summer  onwards,  and 
his  from  under  glass;  but  even  this  should  or  ought  not  to 
jieter  the  planter  who  has  a  spare  piece  of  wall  to  cover,  which 
( should  be  as  near  south  as  possible,  so  that  plenty  of  sun  shines 
on  the  wall  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  As  with  other 
fruits,  soil  has  a  deal  to  do  with  successful  culture  of  outdoor 
Vines,  and  perfect  drainage  must  be  given,  as  a  plentiful  water 
!  supply  during  hot  summers  is  needed  if  fine  berries  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Fibrous  loam,  perhaps  a  little  less  heavy  than  that 
usually  advocated  for  use  under  glass,  will  form  a  good  staple 
i for  the  Vine,  and  its  depth  need  not  exceed  20  in.  Retentive 
'soils  can  soon  be  lightened  with  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  and  old 
i  plaster  or  mortar  refuse,  thoroughly  mixing  all  together  before 
putting  into  the  border,  which  should  be  made  quite  firm  when 
in  good  workable  condition.  Planting  need  not  be  done  for 
mother  month,  when  eveiy  root  should  be  carefuly  uncoiled 
md  laid  out  evenly  and  covered  with  about  4  in.  of  soil,  and 
growth  allowed  to  extend  at  will  the  first  season — that  is,  the 
main  shoot  or  shoots  that  are'  taken  up,  of  which  more  later  on. 
Suitable  varieties  are  Black  Cluster,  Miller’s  Burgundy,  Cam- 
iridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  Chasselas  Vibert.  Most  nursery¬ 
men  stock  these. 

Current  Work.  —  Early  -  February  was  more  like  April 
month,  and  should  such  extraordinarily  mild  weather  continue, 
the  majority  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  will  soon  be  bursting 
into  growth.  Therefore  bring  all  planting  operations  to  a  close 
as  speedily  as  possible,  likewise  the  pruning,  and  this  includes 
those  planted  during  the  past  autumn  and  early  winter ;  those 
that  may  be  planted  after  this  date  I  should  prefer  to  leave 


until  next,  November.  The  Fig  should  bo  exposed  to  the 
weather,  or  growth  may  bo  hastened  only  to  bo  cut  back  or 
crippled  later  on.  New  Borders  may  bo  made  for  this  fruit  if 
intending  to  plant  in  April ;  a  similar  soil  will  do  as  suggested 
for  the  Vine,  also  position,  or  if  not  against  the  wall,  choo>e 
a  warm,  sheltered  corner  and  make  the  soil  firm  to  encourage 
shortrjointed  growth.  A  concrete  bottom  is  advisable,  with 
ample  drainage  over  this,  that  no  stagnant  water  is  possible. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire.  Jambs  Matne. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Half-hardy  Climbers.  —  There  are  several  showy  climbing 
plants  which  may  be  raised  from  seed  annually  and  prove  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Ipomoea  versicolor,  often  called  Mina  lobata,  is  a  charming 
plant  of  twining  habit,  hailing  from  Mexico ;  the  flowers  are 
freely  produced  in  racemes,  and  are  bright  orange-red  in 
colour.  This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  a  sunny  position  on  a 
trellis,  or  it  may  be  trained  on  a  wall  by  means  of  strings  or 
wires.  The  plants  should  he  of  considerable  size  at  bedding- 
out  time,  and,  as  for  many  other  half-hardy  annuals,  it  is 
better  to  sow  early  and  grow  on  cool  than  have  to  rush  them 
on  in  heat  later. 

Ipomoea  purpurea,  the  “  Morning  Glory,”  is  of  much  de¬ 
corative  value  ;  it  is  a  fast  grower  and  flowers  freely  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  Flowers  of  different  colours  are  obtained 
from  one  packet  of  seed,  generally  white  or  varying  from 
purple  to  blue.  Owing  to  its  rapid  growth  this  plant  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  hiding  unsightly  places  for  a  season,  and 
will  also  prove  useful  for  covering  arbours,  trellises,  etc. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber,  native  of  Chili,  is  a  lovely  plant,  and 
may  be  used  in  the  ways  suggested  above.  Although  really  a 
perennial,  the  roots  rarely  survive  our  winters  unless  protected, 
but  as  seedlings  are  easily  raised,  it  is  not  worth  while  relying 
on  old  plants.  The  flowers  are  deep  orange-red  and  freely 
produced,  while  the  pretty  bipinnate  foliage  adds  to  the  charm 
of  this  old  favourite. 

Tropaeolums. — The  climbing  varieties  of  Tropaeolum 
majus,  such  as  Ball  of  Fire,  lend  themselves  to  similar  uses 
and  may  be  effectively  used  in  places  where  the  perennial  T. 
speciosum  does  not  thrive.  Although  often  sown  out  of  doors, 
it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  sow  in  pots_and  plant  out  in 
May.  As  treated  in  this  way  the  plants  flower  earlier,  and 
if  allowed  plenty  of  freedom  will  bloom  throughout  the 
summer. 

Propagation. — Seeds  should  now  be  sown  of  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias  ;  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  a  stock  of  vigorous  young 
tubers,  and  by  sowing  a  small  quantity  of  seed  annually  the 
best  may  be  selected  the  same  summer  for  use  the  following 
year.  Seeds  of  fibrous-rooted  kinds  like  B.  semperflorens,  if 
sown  now  and  kept  growing  may  be  used  for  bedding  this 
season. 

Salvia  farinacea  should  now  be  sown,  as  the  plants  require 
to  be  of  good  size  when  put  out.  B.  W.  J. 


Evesham  Gardeners  ix  France. —The  market  gardeners  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  trip  recently  organised  to  see  how 
market  gardening  is  conducted  iti  France  were  welcomed  and 
conducted  over  their  market  gardens  by  the  French  growers. 
The  holdings  were  found  to  be  small,  but  every  comer  was 
well  utilised.  For  the  production  of  early  vegetables  immense 
numbers  of  bell-glasses  or  clccbes  are  employed  by  the  French 
market  gardeners.  The  Evesham  men  found  that  the  French 
have  no  advantage  in  climate  over  themselves,  but  that  their 
success  in  the  English  market  was  due  chiefly  to  the  superior 
methods  employed.  It  appears  that  the  French  gardeners  have 
the  command  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  manure  than  the 
Evesham  market  men.  In  view  of  the  heavy  expense  likely 
to  be  entailed,  only  the  wealthy  of  the  Evesham  men  will  make 
experiments  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  present,  but  if  the 
venture  succeeds,  others  are  certain  to  follow.  They  have  one 
evident  advantage  in  being  near  to  good  markets,  so  that  they 
should  certainly  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  french- 
men  who  send  their  produce  for  such  long  distances. 
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Arethusa  bulbosa. 

To  lovers  of  hardy  Orchids  the  abovem  aimed  pretty  and 
uncommon  plant  should  especially  appeal,  and  indeed  is 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  all  who  delight  in  the  miniature  plants 
of  the  rockery  and  bog-garden,  it  being  distinct  and  beautiful. 
As  its  specific  name  indicates,  it  is  really  a  bulb,  but  belongs, 
nevertheless,  to  the  order  Orchidaceae,  A.  bulbosa  being  the 
only  species  of  the  genus,  but  is  closely  allied  to  Bartholina 
pectinata,  sometimes  called  Arethusa  ciliaris.  As  imported 
in  the  dormant  state,  the  bulbs  are  veiy  small — about  in. 
from  crown  to  base,  and  scarcely  so  thick  as  a  lead  pencil — ■ 
and  careful  treatment  is  required  to  establish  them.  The 
safest  method  to  adopt  is  to  start  them  in  a  well-drained  pan, 
in  a  compost  of  peat,  charcoal  and  sand,  with  a  little  chopped 
sphagnum.  When  growth  has  fairly  started  they  may  be 
transferred  to  a  warm  nook  at  the  base  of  the  rockery  or  the 
verge  of  the  bog-bed,  moisture  and  warmth  combining  to 
satisfy  the  plant’s  requirements.  A  slight  covering  of  bracken 
or  similar  material  in  winter  will  be  sufficient  protection  when 
established.  Each  bulb  produces  a  single  spatlie ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  rosy-purple  hue,  being  delightfully  fragrant  as 
well  as  beautiful.  The  time  of  flowering  varies  according  to 
situation  and  atmospheric  conditions,  but  is  generally  during 
the  latter  half  of  April  or  the  month  of  May. 

Heather  Bell. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to 
Horticulture. 

Is  it  advisable  for  the  youth  who  desires  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  horticulture  to  serve  a  term  of  apprenticeship?  In 
other  words,  has  the  lad  who  is  apprenticed  for  a  specified 
term  in  a  good  establishment  (private  or  trade)  any  substantial 
advantage  over  the  lad  who  enters  a  situation  merely  as  a 
“  lad  ”  to  make  himself  useful,  pick  up  what  knowledge  he 
can,  and  improve  his  position  as  he  is  able?  This  is  a  question 
worthy  of  discussion,  for  among  the  readers  of  the  “  G.W.” 
there  are  doubtless  many  parents  whose  sons  will  in  course  of 
time  enter  the  field  of  horticulture  in  search  of  a  livelihood, 
and  who,  desiring  to  give  the  lads  the  best  possible  start  in 
their  career,  will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  apprenticeship 
is  desirable  or  necessary.  My  own  reply  is  in  the  negative, 
nor  even  do  I  concede  that  apprenticeship  is  conducive  to 
future  success.  Among  the  many  men  and  youths  I  have 
worked  beside  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  one  who,  havihg  served  apprenticeship,  has  made  a 
better  or  more  successful  gardener  than  numbers  who  had 
started  as  crock-boys  and  pot-washers  to  work  their  own  way 
from  bottom  to  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  several  who  at  the  end  of 
their  term  have  advanced  but  little  in  knowledge  or  ability. 
Even  those  who  make  the  best  of  their  time  find  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  but  little  advantage  when  they  have  to  turn  out 
and  work  in  strange  places. 

Too  often  the  apprentice  considers  he  has  a  right  of  ex¬ 
emption  from  all  menial  and  laborious  tasks  and  must  only 
be  put  to  the  lighter  and  pleasant  work,  consequently  he  shuns 
much  that  every  gardener  should  undergo,  if  only  that  he  may 
become  qualified  to  superintend  the  work  of  others  later  on. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  newly  formed  British  Gardeners’ 
Association  gives  preference  to  those  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship  who  produce  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  but  I  sincerely 
trust  they  do  not  look  upon  such  indentures  as  necessary,  for 
thereby  many  who  are  really  worthy  would  be  debarred  the 
advantages  the  society  should  be  able  to  afford  to  all  qualified 
gardeners,  and,  to  my  mind,  membership  of  that  society  should 
be  of  far  greater  import  and  advantage  to  a  gardener  than 
the  possession  of  apprenticeship  indentures.  . 

Heather  Bell. 


Bearers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prize,  see 
centre  page. 


Chinese  Plants. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  February  2nd  the 
first  paper  was  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  F.L.S.,  entitled  “  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  some  new  Species,  and  Notes  on  other  Chinese  Plants  ” 
The  species  in  question  had  been  found  on  the  island  of  Hong¬ 
kong,  with  one  from  Kowloon  and  one  from  Wei-hai-wei. 
pointed  out  that  the  island  lies  just  within  the  tropics,  about 
22  deg.  N.  and  111  deg.  E.  from  Greenwich;  it  consists  of 
irregular  granite  mountain-ridges,  the  highest  peak  being  Jit. 
Victoria,  1,800  ft.  The  average  rainfall  is  85  in.,  most  of 
which  falls  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

The  hills  are  broken  up  by  ravines,  in  which  the  vegetation 
is  richest,  but  most  of  the  vegetation  which  strikes  the  eve 
is  due  to  the  Afforestation  Department,  which  has  planted 
Pinus  massoniana  in  large  numbers.  Bentham’s  Flora  Horw- 
kongensis  ’  in  1861  enumerated  1,053  species  from  the  island. 
159  of  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  found  elsewhere,  but 
at  the  present  time  only  about  fifty  of  these  remain  peculiar 
to  the  island.  The  flora  as  now  known  amounts  to  about 
1,400  species,  of  which  100  are  regarded  as  endemic,  though 
probably  many  will  be  found  natives  of  the  mainland. 
Botanising  is  difficult,  as  the  collector  has  to  hack  his  wav 
through  Bamboo  and  shrubs  amongst  the  boulders,  some  of 
which  are  large  enough  to  block  the  passage. 

Ferns  amount  to  100,  Grasses  about  as  many;  Leguminosae 
nearly  as  many ;  between  seventy  and  eighty  Cyperaceae ; 
Compositae  over  sixty,  and  Orchids  sixty.  Quercus  Eyrei,  first 
found  by  Capt.  Champion,  was  not  collected  by  any  recent 
collector  till  the  author  refound  it  in  quantity ;  even  Hanm 
had  declared  that  Champion  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his 
locality.  The  luxuriance  usually  associated  with  tropical 
vegetation  is  here  wanting,  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  disintegrated  grauite. 

The  new  territory  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1898  has  an 
area  of  about  300  square  miles — that  is,  ten  times  the  area 
of  Hongkong.  Lantao  is  an  island  resembling  Hongkong,  but 
its  highest  peak  is  3,050  ft.,  with  many  well-wooded  ravines, 
and  when  explored  will  doubtless  prove  rich  in  plants.  In 
conclusion  some  lantern  slides  were  shown,  which  displayed 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  and  scenery  of  the  colony. 


Impatiens  Holstii. 

The  above  new  species  of  Balsam  closely  resembles  I. 
Sultani.  A  small  illustration  of  it  appears  in  the  “  Revue  de 
l’Horticulture  Beige”  for  February.  It  is  of  more  vigorous 
growth  than  I.  Sultani ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  also  much 
more  intense.  They  appear  in  groups  of  three  or  four  at  the 
top  of  the  branches,  and  measure  1  in.  to  1^  in.  in  diameter, 
and  might  be  described  as  a  beautiful,  lively,  and  very  brilliant 
vermilion.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  I.  Sultani. 

The  plant  can  be  employed  with  advantage  for  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  flower-garden.  The  noted  writer  on  plants, 
E.  A.  Carriere,  is  against  the  idea  of  cultivating  this  and 
similar  plants  in  diy,  warm  houses  which  are  unfavourable  to 
the  African  Balsams.  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  a.  shady 
position  more  suitable  for  them,  because  under  such  conditions 
the  plants  grow  more  vigorously,  and  their  Mowers  and  leaves 
are  larger  and  more  handsome. 

I.  Sultani  lias  been  grown  in  the  open  in  this  country  to  a 
small  extent,  but.  it  might  give  more  satisfaction  if  the  planters 
were  to  select  a  shady  position  for  it,  where  the  sun  would  not 
shine  directly  upon  it.  In  France,  I.  Sultani,  in  a  half-shady 
position  in  the  open  air,  flowers  from  June  till  cut  down  by 
frost.  The  average  summer  in  France  .i's  warmer  than  ours, 
but  nevertheless  cultivators  might  adopt  French  ideas  for  this 
species  as  well  as  the  newcomer,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
find  its  way  to  our  shores  before  long.  It  may,  however,  be 
cultivated  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory,  and  may  be  used  on  occasion  for  room  decoration. 
The  new  Balsam  i's  being  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Haage 
and  S.chmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany. 
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Solanum  integrifolium. 

Tl.o  genus  Solanum,  of  which  the  Potato  is  a  typical  ex- 
nlvmU,  enjoys  a  wide  distribution  over  the  world,  and  has 
lid  into  an  immense  number  of  forms.  As  many  as  900 
‘  more  have  been  described,  but  possibly  TOO  or  800  would 
I  more  nearly  the  correct  number  of  decidedly  distinct 
ies  In  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  Potatos,  they 
irvown  purely  for  ornamental  purposes.  Some  are  appre¬ 
ciated  for  the  sake  of  their  ornamental*  foliage ;  others  tor 
their  blossom,  and  another  section  for  the  sake  of  their  highly 

coloured  and  ornamental  berries. 

The  species  under  notice  is  ornamental  only  tor  the  sake  ot 
richly  coloured  fruits  of  large  size.  These  fruits  bear  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  a  small  Tomato,  and  as  m  that  case 
'  1  -  are  home  in  clusters  from  the  side  of  the  stem.  Roughly 

, Skiin'  the  hemes  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  the  larger  ones  being 
ribbed  like  a  Tomato  and  dark  crimson-red.  The  leaves  are 
(n-il  or  elliptic,  and  in  spite  of  the  specific  name,  they  have 
few  coarse  teeth  on  either  side,  but  this  might  be  due  to  a 
oreater  vigour  under  cultivation.  Some  of  the  leaves 
may  be  entire.  They  are  also  furnished  with  small 

spines  on  the  midrib.  _ 

The  species  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  known  in  cultivation.  The 
only  specimens  we  have  seen  are  those  which  have 
been  fruiting  in  the  greenhouse  No.  -4  at  Kew  dining 
the  past  winter.  The  shrubby  stems  are.  about  2  ft. 
to  24  ft.  in  height ;  possibly  they  might  be  grown 
shorter  by  cutting  back  seedling  plants  and  growing 
them  on  again,  and  in  all  probability  larger  plants 
could  be  obtained  if  desirable.  Our  illustration 
shows  about  half  a  dozen  plants  forming  part  of  a 
large  group  in  the  house  named. 


Acalypha  Hispida. 

The  Acalypha  being  such  a  showy  subject,  I  think  it 
deserves  better  culture  than  we  usually  find  meted 
out  to  it.  Quite  recently  I  visited  a  garden  of 
repute,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  such  poor  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  beautiful  stove  plant. 

It  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  Insert 
cuttings"  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots  singly  in  small 
pots  and  plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Keep  close 
and  moist  until  rooted,  which  should  be  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  putting  in.  They  should  then  be  potted 
into  5-in.  pots,  giving  them  a  compost  in  which  leaf- 
soil  and  sand  predominate.  Their  surroundings 
should  be  kept  damp  (this  is  very;  essential),  for  a 
hot,  dry  atmosphere  means  small  leaves,  short  racemes  (or 
tails)  and  a  starved  appearance.  Pot  on  as  they  require  it, 
choosing  an  11 -in.  pot  for  the  final  shift.  Their  compost 
after  the  48-size  should  consist  of  lumpy,  fibrous  loam 
two  parts,  with  half  part  each  of  leaf-soil  and  sand. 
Some  growers  add  peat,  but  my  experience  is  that 
they  are  stronger  and  better  in  colour  without  it.  Ply 
the  syringe  freely  at  all  stages  of  growth,  only  laying 
it  aside  when  the  tails  are  at  their  best.  The  Acalypha 
is  a  gross  feeder,  and  should  be  given  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure,  artificial  or  farmyard — the  latter  for  prefer¬ 
ence.  Plants  grown  on  the  single-stem  system  are  the  most 
attractive.  If  the  foregoing  principles  are  adhered  to,  plants 
7  ft.  high  with  hundreds  of  racemes  will  be1  the  result. 

^  George  F.  Sleight  (Foreman). 

Hampworth  Lodge  Gardens,  Salisbury. 


Southport  Winter  Gardens. — A  new  company  has  purchased 
this  public  resort  at  Southport,  and  intends  making  such  im¬ 
provements  that  the  gardens  will  be  a  place  to  which  the  South- 
port  people  will  delight  to  go.  The  new  directors  are  believed 
to  entertain  several  excellent  ideas  for  the  future  development 
of  the  estate. 


Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Tho  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  ahovo  fund  was  Ivld  at  “Simpson’s,”  100,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.,  on  the  10th  inst,  Mr.  Henry  15.  May,  the  chairman  of  tin 
Executive  Committee,  presiding.  Of  31  candidates  for  the 
benefits  of  tho  fund,  14  were  to  be  elected. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  presenting  their  seventeenth  annual  report,  the  Executive 
Committee  has  again  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  fund  upon  a  year’s  record  of  steady  progress 
and  enhanced  usefulness.  They  could  have  heartily  welcomed 
a  larger  measure  of  financial  support,  especially  from  ttie  class 
whose  children  alone  derive  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  but  in 
the  face  of  the  “  hard  times”  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  revenue  (exclusive  of  legacies,  etc.)  shows  an  increase 
of  some  £35. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts  presented  herewith,  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  annual  subscriptions,  which  is. 
unhappily,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  falling  off  under 
the  general  heading  of  donations.  This  the  committee  greatly 


Solanum  integrifolium  :  Fruits  crimson-red. 

deplores,  for  the  reason  that  the  deficiency  is  attributable 
mainly  to  the  smaller  amounts  obtained  by  means  of  collecting 
boxes,  the  sale  of  flowers,  etc.,  at  exhibitions,  musical  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  the  opening  of  private  gardens  for  file  benefit 
of  the  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  at  (and  in 
consequence  of)  the  annual  festival  amounted  to  a  larger  sum 
than  has  resulted  from  any  festival  held  since  1896. 

The  payments  made  on  account  of  the  children  show  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  amount  paid  in  the  previous  year  of  £74  10s.. 
largely  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  candidates  who  re¬ 
quired  assistance  while  waiting  for  election.  The  committee 
consider  it  extremely  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  numerous  pressing  applications  for 
assistance  made  under  Rule  14,  and  again  earnestly  appeal  to 
those  most  nearly  interested  in  the  matter  for  a  larger  measure 
of  support  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  It  is  the  committee  s  ex¬ 
perience  that  in  most  of  the  cases  that  come  before  them  the 
poor  widows  and  children  are  left  almost  destitute,  and  most 
pitifully  apply  for  help,  that  the  committee  has  been  glad 
to  grant  when  possible,  and  to  give  promptly,  thereby  en 
hancing  its  value ;  but  with  so  many  claims  coming  upon 
them  it  would  seem  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  happen 
that  this  much-needed  help  will  not  be  forthcoming  without 
some  increase  in  the  annual  subscriptions. 

The  number  of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  during  the  past  sixteen  years  is  189.  and 
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the  total  amount  expended  in  allowances  during  the  same 
period  is  £13,522  17s.  6d  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
the  number  of  children  receiving  the  full  weekly  allowance 
was  88,  and  10  were  added  to  the  list  by  election  at  the  annual 
meeting.  The  number  on  the  fund  on  December  31st  was  93, 
while  29  of  the  candidates  waiting  election  were  receiving  tem¬ 
porary  assistance. 

The  usefulness  of  the  fund  has  never  been  made  more  apparent 
than  is  evidenced  by  the  greatly-increased  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  seeking  election  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
keen  regret  to  the  committee  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
do  not  justify  them  in  recommending  the  election  of  more 
than  fifteen — fourteen  by  election  in  the  usual  way,  and  one 
by  resolution  to  receive  the  allowance  from  the  “  Emma  Sher¬ 
wood  Memorial.” 

With  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  the  committee  once  more 
acknowledges  the  munificent  support  accorded  to  the  fund  by 
its  treasurer.  Mr.  Sherwood.  In  addition  to  a  most  generous 
annual  subscription,  Mr.  Sherwood  provided  the  means  for 
placing  a  child  on  the  fund  at  the  first  election  held  in  1888. 
and  has  since  maintained  another  child  for  ten  years  by  an 
annual  payment  as  an  “Emma  Sherwood  Memorial.  ’  To  these 
benefactions  Mr.  Sherwood  has  added  a  munificent  gift  of 
£500  to  endow  the  “  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  ”  in  per¬ 
petuity,  and  ther committee-feels  assured  that  their  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sherwood  will  be  shared  in  by  every  well-wisher 
of  the  fund,  and  doubtless  also  by  the  poor  orphan  children 
for  all  time  to  come  who  will  benefit  under  the  trust. 

The  annual  festival,  held  on  May  17th  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  again  proved  a  most 
gratifying  success.  It  seemed  specially  appropriate  in  the 
centenary  year  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  that  the 
president  of  that  society  should  occupy  the  chair  and  plead 
the  cause  of  the  poor  orphan  children  of  gardeners,  and  the 
committee  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  service  which 
he  rendered  the  fund  on  that  occasion,  as  his  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  fund  and  his  warm¬ 
hearted  appeal  for  aid  in  its  support  resulted  in  a  subscription 
list  amounting  to  £818  18s.,  the  largest  amount  collected  at 
any  festival  since  1896. 

With  very  great  pleasure  the  committee  make  the  announce 
ment  that  the  next  annual  festival  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil  on  Thursday,  May  11th,  when  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  fund  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  a  Scottish  noble¬ 
man,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  having  most  kindly 
consented  to  preside  on  that  occasion.  The  committee  feels 
assured  that  the  well-known  interest  which  Lord  Mansfield 
takes  in  horticulture  and  arboriculture  will  ensure  a  record 
attendance,  and  that  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
many  of  their  northern  friends  and  of  receiving  the  cordial 
support  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  fund  on  this 
occasion. 

With  very-  sincere -regret  the  committee  records' the  death 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  fund,  and  for  some,  years  one  of 
their  most  esteemed  colleagues,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Herman 
Herbst,  of  Richmond,  whose  gonial  presence  in  committee  and 
whole-hearted  interest  m  the  fund  at- all -times  and  seasons 
will  remain  a  cherished  memory  with  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  associated  with  him.  A- generous  benefactor  during 
life,  Mr.  Herbst  did  not  forget  the  poor  children  in  death, 
having  left  a  legacy  to  the  fund  of  £100. 

To  the  numerous  local  secretaries  who  continue  to  assist  the 
fund,  often  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  and  not  infrequently  under  somewhat  dishearten 
ing  circumstances,  the  committee  again  tender  their  warmest 
thanks,  and  especially  do  they  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  great  service  rendered  to  the 
fund  by  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener,  Moorfield,  Manningliam,  who 
from  the  inception  of  the  fund  has  been  local  secretary  for 
Bradford,  and  who,  on  leaving  the  district,  has,  much  to  his 
regret,  been  compelled  to  resign.  Mr.  Scott  has  ever  been  most 
energetic  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the-  fund  upon  his  neighbour¬ 
ing  brother  gardeners,  especially  at  the  meetings  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  much  regrets  the  loss  of  so  enthusiastic  a  fellow- worker. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
Mr.  W.  R.  Alderson,  Mr.  George  H.  Ban-,  Air.  George  Guth- 
bert,  Mr.  William  Howe,  Mr.  .John  Lime,  Mr.  William  Poupart, 
Mr.  T.  AY.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  AY.  P.  Thomson,  and  all  being 
eligible  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

To  the  auditors  (Mr.  M.  Rowan  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Ban-)  the 
best  thanks  of  the  committee  are  again  tendered  for  their  valued 


services  in  auditing  the  accounts.  Mr.  Barr  is  the  retiring 
auditor,  and  is  nominated  for  re-election. 

After  some  discussion,  the  above  report  was  adopted.  The 
retiring  members  of  committee  and  the  secretary  were  re-elected. 


Cash  Statement  for  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1904, 


Receipts. 

To  balance  last  account  . 

Subscriptions  .  . 

Donations 

Special  gift  by  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  to  endow,  the 

“Emma  Sherwood  .Memorial  ”  ...  . 

Legacy:  H.  Herbst,  Esq.  ...  . 

“Emma  Sherwood  Memorial”  ... 

Annual  dinner 

Advertisements  in  list  of  subscribers  . 

Dividends  on  stock  and  interest  on  deposit  ... 
Income-tax  returned  ...  . 


£832  7  9 
321  12  9 
139  0  4 

5U0  0  0 
100  0  0 
13  0  0 
817  18  0 
27  19  0 
321  10  5 
15  8  3 


Expenditure. 

By  allowances  to  orphans  ...  ...£1.198  5  0 

Grants  in  aid  ..  .  113  15  0 

“Emma  Sherwood  Memorial”  ...  13  0  0 


£3.088  16  6 


- - - -£1,330  0  0 

Annual  dinner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ig3  4 

Secretary’s  salary .  125  0  0 

Printing  and  posting  lists  of  subscribers,  print¬ 
ing  and  stationery,  rent  and  insurance,  etc.  98  15  1 


Balances:  Cash  at  bank  .. 

Cash  on  deposit 
Cash  in  hand 


£984  14  7 
225  0  0 
133  0  11 


£1,782  1  0 


-£1,306  15  6 
£3.088  16  6 


The  results  of  the  poll  were  as  follow: — Francis  James 
Hogan,  327  votes  ;  Winifred  Alice  Kempsall,  302;  Doris  May 
Mann,  302  ;  Marguerite  Jane  Mann,  284  ;  Beatrice  Mary  Rider, 
276  ;  Frederick  Coombas,  257 ;  Eric  Charlton  Day,  249 ; 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Parker,  240  ;  Arthur  Victor  Best,  220 ; 
Charles  Edward  Arthur  Rider,  212  ;  William  Benedict  Hogan, 
200;  Elizabeth  Gillett,  178;  Norman  Alexander  Peckitt,  172; 
Frank  Foote,  167. 

The  candidate  elected  by  resolution  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  wa-s  Bessie  H  antes  with 
158  vote-s. 


Berberis  Aquifolium  at  Home. — The  plant  familiar  to  us 
111  this  country  as  the  Mahonia  is  a  very  variable  plant,  and 
several  forms  have  been  introduced  and  described  as  distinct 
species.  A  form  has  been  found  on  the  hills  of  South  Dakota 
bvR.  T.  M.  M’Cready,  who  sends  an  account  of  it  to  our  American 
contemporary.  This  may  be  the  form  known  in  this  country  as 
Beiberis  repens,  but  the  description  is  not  sufficiently  detailed 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  conclusion.  AVe  believe  this  form  is 
only  regarded  as  a.  variety  in  America,  but  if  so  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  alpine  form,  as  it  seems  to  retain  its  dwarf  habit 
under  cultivation.  The  following  is  what  he  says  about  it:  — 
You  acquire  and  disseminate  so  much  exceedingly  interesting 
and  useful  information  upon  horticultural  subjects  that  you  will 
pei 'haps  be  interested  in  a  personal  contribution  regarding  the 
habitat  of  A I  all  011  i  a  aquifolia,  concerning  which  you  write  in  the 
‘  Florists’  Exchange.’  About-  the  middle  of  June,  1904,  I  found 
M.  aquifolia  m  bloom  on  Terry's  Peak,  a  few  miles  from  Dead- 
wood,  in  the  Black  Hills  cf  South  Dakota.  At  -an  altitude  of 
from  5,000  ft.  to  6,000  ft.  there  was  a  countless  profusion  that 
m-ade  the  air  almost  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  yellow 
hells.  There  the  plant  bears  the  name  to  which  vou  refer, 
Oregon  Grape.  AVhile  some  specimens  were  -at  least  a  foot  in 
height,  most  of  them  were  only  a  few  inches.  I  attributed  their 
dwarf  size  and  more  or  less  procumbent  habit  to  the.  great 
severity  of  the  winter  climate.  It  must  be  that  it  was  only  the 
friendly  snow  that  preserved  the  year-old  foliage  that  I  saw  on 
those  exposed  mountain  sides.  This  growth,  in  a  perfectly 
drained  situation  among  the  rocks,  offers  a  lesson  as  to  the 
planting  of  Mahonias.  The  Black  Hills  are  an  uplift  in  the 
plains  of  South  Dakota.  .  Is  it  not  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
the  origin  of  M.  aquifolia  in  that  isolated  situation,  separated 
by  hundreds  of  miles  of  sandy  plains  and  “  bad  lands  ”  from 
its  kin,  whether  in  Oregon  or  elsewhere  ?  ” 
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Laclia  anceps  schroderiana. 

The  while  varieties  of  Laelia  anceps  are  now  very  prominent 
iu  every  collection  where  they  get  the  attention  due  to  then, 
j  installed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  effective  during  their 
‘scaS011  which  may  bo  considered  as  extending  through 
January  and  February,  though  scattered  individuals  may  bo 

I  obtained  earlier  or  later.  .  .  , 

Our  illustration  shows  L.  anceps  schroderiana,  one  ot  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  many  varieties  of  this 
snecies.  The  flower  is  shown  nearly  its  natural  size.  The 
■i  ds  are  rhomboid,  and  the  petals  white,  the  lattei  being  of 
an'  unusual  width  for  the  species,  and  closely  resembling  those 
ot'  L  a.  Dawsoni.  The  lip  is  also  of  unusual  size,  the  lamina 
hem"  of  °reat  width  and  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of 
lh‘  ®our  to  five  ridged,  deep  yellow  crest,  which  commences 
about  its  middle  and  runs  down  to  the  base  of  the  tube.  The 
inside  of  the  lateral  lobes  is  furnished  with 
j  branching  rich  purple-crimson  veins,  not  very 
distinctly  shown  in  the  photograph,  owing 
to  the  deep  shadow  caused  by  the  tube. 

These  veins  and  the  crest  are  the  only  colours 
present,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  pure 
white,  choice  and  handsome.  In  the  fresh  state 
the  flower  measured  -U  in.  across  the  petals. 

The  variety,  although  named  by  Reichenbach 
about  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  no  means  common 
in  gardens,  notwithstanding  its  beauty.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
white  form.  The  variety  was  named  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  the  Dell, 

Egliam. 

The  flower  from  which  our  photograph  was 
taken  we  received  from  Messrs.  James  Cypher 
and  Sons,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham,  who  grow 
a  fine  collection  of  the  white  varieties  of  Laelia 
anceps.  We  received  it  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  at  that  time  about  150  flowers 
of  the  various  white  varieties  were  in  bloom 
together  in  the  collection  named.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  this  fine  variety  has  since  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Wes- 
tonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glos.,  who  may  well  be  proud 
of  a  fine  form  of  a  very  fine  variety. 

AYe  may  here  recall  a  few  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  white  varieties  of  this  winter-flowering 
Laelia,  in  order  to  point  out  the  distinctions 
between  them  and  that  here  illustrated.  L.  a. 
alba  is  one  of  the  most  nearly  pure  white  of  all 
of  them,  the  flowers  having  only  a  pale  yellow 
crest  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  lip. 

This  variety  is  also*  known  as  L.  a.  virgiuale. 

L.  a.  Dawsoni  has  unusually  broad  rhomboid 
petals,  and  the  whole  flower  is  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  yellow  crest,  some  purple  lines 
at  the  base  of  the  side  lobes,  and  a  rosy-purple 
but  pale  blotch  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip. 

From  this  we  may  refer  to  L.  a.  sanderiana, 
which  has  flowers  of  the  ordinary  or  typical  form 
and  a  more  decided  rose  or  purple  blotch  on  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip,  together  with  the  crimson-purple  lines  at 
the  base  of  the  lateral  lobes. 

L.  a.  williamsiana  differs  from  the  previous  one  by  having 
the  petals  very  little  broader  than  the  sepals,  and  by  lacking 
the  rose  or  purple  blotch  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip.  L.  a. 
Stella  has  the  broad  petals  of  Dawsoni,  but  comes  very  near 
to  the  variety  we  figure,  the  chief  difference  being  a  flower  of 
rather  different  shape,  the  side  lobes  tinted  with  pale  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  the  throat  more  decidedly  streaked  with  purple. 

L.  a.  hollidayana  is  another  white  variety  which  would  seem 
to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  L.  a.  sanderiana,  but  differs  by 
having  a  crimson  blotch  on  tire  front  lobe  of  the  lip. 

L.  a.  Bull’s  variety  has  pure  white  flowers  without  any  trace 
of  yellow.  L.  a.  vestalis  comes  very  near  to  L  a.  alba,  but 


differs  by  having  a  few  purple  linos  in  the  throat.  Tin  ••  two 
and  L.  a.  alba  are  the  most  decided  albinos  in  the  pi  ■  h 

L.  a.  amahilis  also  has  white  flowers,  with  a  narrow  pointed 
front  lobe  to  the  lip,  delicately  blushed,  with  a  few  crimson 
stripes  inside  the  tube.  Another  tine  white  is  L.  a.  ash  worth 
iana,  which  has  broad  white  petals,  also  lilac  veins  inside  the 
lateral  lobes,  and  a  few  lilac  markings  on  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip. 


Autumn  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

These  are  now  so  much  grown,  and  their  management  so 
generally  well  understood,  that  only  the  inexperienced  require 
to  be  reminded  that  this  is  the  best  time  to  insert  cuttings 
for  autumn  display.  To  ensure  a  good  supply  of  cuttings 
now,  a  sufficient  number  of  old  roots  of  each  variety  should 


Laelia  anceps  schroderiana. 


have  been  lifted  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  flowering  iu  the 
autumn.  These  old  roots  shouid  be  carefully  packed  together 
in  boxes,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sifted  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  or  old  potting  soil  well  shaken  in  about  them,  just  enough 
to  cover  the  crowns  These  placed  in  cold  frames,  and  kept 
from  frost,  will  now  produce  abundance  of  cuttings.  If  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them  have  already 
rooted.  A  number  of  boxes,  4  in.  deep,  should  now  be  pre¬ 
pared.  For  drainage,  drill  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  of  each 
box ;  over  the  holes  place  a  piece  of  crock,  hollow  side  down  : 
over  the  crock  place  a  little  sphagnum,  or  the  fibrous  siftings 
from  the  compost  will  do.  The  soil  for  the  cuttings  should 
be  passed  through  a  ^-in.  sieve,  and  should  consist  of  two  parts 
leaf-mould,  one  part  loam,  one  part  wood-aslies  and  sand.  Fill 
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the  boxes  to  within  a  \  in.  of  the  rims ;  press  the  soil  firmly 
with  the  fingers,  but  do  not  beat  down.  Insert  the  cuttings 
about  2  in.  apart,  give  a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose,  and 
place  the  boxes  into  a  cold  frame.  Keep  close  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  shade  if  the  sun  should  be  bright.  It  will  be  found 
that  cuttings  so  treated  will  root  in  about  ten  days,  when 
shading  should  be  discontinued,  and  air  gradually  admitted, 
Keep  near  the  glass,  and  when  growth  begins  give  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  In  order  to  make  bushy  plants  pinch 
the  tops;  a  second  pinching  may  be  required  before  planting 
out. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  sashes  should  be  entirely  removed 
when  the  weather  will  admit  of  it.  Plant  out  about  the  last- 
week  of  April,  where  cut  flowers  are  much  in  request  in  the 
autumn,  or  for  keeping  up  an  interesting  display  in  the  garden 
until  the  severe  frosts  of  winter  makes  that  impossible. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  know  so  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  inexpensive,  as  a  good  collection  of  autumn  flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  The  varieties  now  are  numerous,  and  of 
almost  every  shade,  and  vary  in  height  from  6  in.  to  4  ft. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  any  style  of  gardening,  and  will 
succeed  anywhere  with  liberal  treatment  and  attention  to 
tying  up  to  stakes  or  wires  during  summer. 

The  varieties  we  find  most  useful  are  Madame  Marie  Masse 
and  its  sports  ;  Mrs.  Baird,  a  charming  light  pink  ;  Kalph 
Curtis,  Rabbie  Burns,  and  Horace  Martin.  A  splendid  yellow 
pompon  is  C'raigmiller.  Carrie  is  also  a  good  yellow.  Mrs. 
Selby,  also  a  pompon,  is  a  pretty  pink.  The  best  crimsons 
are  Goacher’s  Crimson  and  Crimson  Queen.  For  whites 
Market  White  and  Mytchetts  White  are  very  fine.  Mabel 
Goacher  is  a  good  single  white.  Louis  Lemaire  and  Henri 
Avon  are  splendid  rosy-bronze  and  salmon  varieties.  The  two 
last,  though  not-  bushy,  are  very  effective  when  alternated 
with  Salvia  Horminum  violacea.  R.  K.  Davidson. 

Keppoeh.  , 


Some  Useful  Orchids. 

The  undermentioned  will  be  found,  not  only  very  useful,  but 
also  what  we  might  term  “  easier  grown.”  Where  there  is 
no  adequate  means  for  growing  a  collection  of  Orchids,-  they 
may  be  cultivated  advantageously  in  other  plant  houses.  In 
choosing  them  I  also  consider  their  fitness  for  cutting  purposes. 

The  Calanthes. — These  will  now  be  at  rest.  Generally  they 
commence  to  grow  in  February,  and  when  the  young  growths 
are  about  1  in.  in  length,  they  should  be  repotted.  Two  of 
last  year’s  bulbs  may  be  placed  together  in  a  64  in.  pot,  the 
old  roots  having  been  cut  away  close  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 
Rich  fibrous  loam,  peat  and  sharp  sand,  with  a  complement 
of  old  cow  manure  and  partly  decayed  leaves,  is  a  favourable 
compost  to  produce  large  flower  spikes,  and  well-developed 
bulbs.  They  desire  a  good  heat  while  growing  and  shade  from 
direct  sunshine,  and  should  be  rested  in  a  temperature  of 
55  deg.  Two  good  forms  are  C.  Regnieri  and  C.  Yeitchii. 

Coelogyne  cristata  is  remarkably  easily  grown.  An  inter¬ 
mediate  house  serves  its  purpose.  Although  when  the  bulbs 
are  matured  they  require  a  rest,  they  should  always  have  suffi¬ 
cient  water  given  them  to  keep  them  plump  and  the  foliage 
green.  When  potting,  partially  decayed  leaves,  from  which 
the  dirt  has  been  washed,  may  be  used  together  with  sphag¬ 
num,  peat,  and  charcoal.  There  are  many  fine  varieties,  but 
alba  is  noteworthy  by  its  being  pure  white. 

Cypripediums. —  People,  sometimes  forgetting — or  other¬ 
wise — that  these,  like  so  many  other  species,  are  “  terrestrial 
or  ground  Orchids,  pot  them  in  so  light  a  compost  that  they 
are  only  able  to  keep  their  feeble  bodies  together,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  never  contain  strength  to  flower  well.  Bearing  the 
fact  in  mind  also  that  they  are  “evergreen,”  fibrous  turf, 
leaves  as  above,  sphagnum  and  charcoal  may  constitute  the 
nutriment.  Much  good  is  derived  from  laying  some  4  in. 
bones  on  the  top  of  the  crocks.  C.  insigne  may  be  watered 
with  weak  liquid  cow  manure  during  the  growing  period  ;  this 
species  will  stand  a  cool  temperature  well,  and  is  exceptionally 
useful  for  cut  flowers.  Two  magnificent  forms  are  C.  spieeria- 
num  and  C.  Boxalli. 


Dendrobiums.  — I  believe  there  are  about  300  species  of 
Dendrobiums,  but  the  following  are  certainly  three  of  the 
best,  D.  Phalaenopsis  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 
The  flowers,  ranging  from  white  to  deep  purple,  and  growing 
in  natural  sprays,  last  a  very  long  time.  It  requires  a  warm 
house  all  the  year  round,  resting  being  mainly  assisted  by  the 
withholding  of  water.  It-  does  exceedingly  well  in  baskets, 
and  stands  much  sunshine.  D.  nobile  and  D.  wardianuru 
are  well  known,  and  justly  so.  Their  growing  and  resting 
seasons  should  be  very  distinctive.  They  require  to  be  grown 
quickly  in  much  heat  and  moisture,  and  allowed  a  long  and 
cool  season  to  gradually  ripen  their  bulbs.  In  this  fashion 
they  make  monstrous  growths,  and  afterwards  flower  freelv 
when  given  again  the  warmth  of  the  intermediate  house. 

Being  “  epiphytes,”  they  get  all  the  required  nourishment 
from  peat,  sphagnum,  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  They  are 
very  useful  for  making  button-holes  and  ladies’  sprays  ;  nothin™ 
looks  more  superb  than  either,  or  both  together,  with  Lilv  of 
the  Valley  intervening.  „  James  P.  Dickson. 


Ismene  calathina. 

The  above  plant,  which,  by  the  way,  is  allied  to  the  Pan¬ 
cratium,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  white- 
flowered  stove  plants.  Bulbs  which  have  been  rested  during 
the  winter  months  may  now  be  shaken  out  and  started  into 
growth.  A  suitable  compost  to  grow  them  in  should  consist 
of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one  part  old 
hotbed  manure,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  4-in.  charcoal  and 
sand.  Clean,  well-drained  pots  should  be  ready  and  should  be 
of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  Pot 
firmly,  and  keep  the  apex  of  the  bulb  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  give  a  sprinkling  of  sand  to  finish  it  off.  Give 
a  good  watering,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  house  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  60  deg.,  allowing  a  rise  by  sun-heat. 

Water  very  carefully  until  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  but- 
keep  the  stage  well  damped  with  the  syringe,  and  also  give  a 
sprinkling  overhead  on  warm,  sunny  days  to  encourage  growth. 
Ismenes  are  quick-rooting  plants,  having  large,  white,  fleshy 
roots,  and  if  good  results  are  expected,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  potbound,  or,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  with 
them,  they  will  not  flower.  Therefore  I  would  recommend 
them  to  have  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  when  the  roots  have 
reached  the  crocks  give  them  a  shift  into  a  larger  sized  pot, 
taking  care  not-  to  injure  the  roots  in  doing  so.  A  slightly 
rougher  compost  may  be  used  for  the  last  potting,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  good  fertiliser.  Do  not  confine  the  plants 
to  a  close  atmosphere,  but  give  air  on  favourable  occasions,  or 
they  will  become  weak  and  drawn  and  will  not  throw  such  fine 
flower-spikes. 

Diluted  manure-water  may  be  given  with  advantage  about 
twice  a  week,  and  occasionally  a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure 
will  be  very  beneficial.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open  re¬ 
move  the  plants  to  a  cool,  diy  greenhouse,  and  give  clear 
water.  The  plants  last  a  considerable  time  in  flower  when 
allowed  to  grow  under  cool  conditions  at-  the  finish,  and  are 
much  more  scented  than  when  grown  in  strong  heat-.  After 
they  have  finished  flowering  cut  off  the  flower-spike  and  stand 
the  plants  where  they  can  be  well  looked  after.  They  should 
still  be  fed  lightly,  as  this  will  help  them  to  develop  new  bulbs 
and  offsets.  As  the  foliage  turns  yellow  gradually  withhold 
water,  and  eventually  dry  them  off  altogether.  The  pots  may 
be  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  greenhouse  stage  during  the 
winter,  providing  it-  is  not  too  wet.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wisto-w  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Foreign  Fruits  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. — Some  time  ago 
an  exhibition  of  Colonial  products  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool.  A  collection  of  choice  West  Indian  fruits  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dowd,  of  Moortields,  who  is  the  agent  for  the  Imperial  Direct 
West  Indian  Mail  Service.  He  has  since  received  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  cf  acceptance  from  their  Royal  Highnesses. 
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Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium. 


How  to  grow  good  Celery. 


Notwithstanding  the  many  fine  species  at  command  lovers 
f  har(jy  plants  have  seemed  contented  with  one  or  two  ot  tlie 
more  common  species  such  as  L.  prostratum  and  L.  purpureo- 
caeruleum.  More  recently,  however,  some  attention  has  been 
„iven  to  L.  graminii'olium,  figured  in  The  Gardening  W  orld, 
Vol  XXI  p.  668.  More  recently  also  a  yellow  flowered 
i  species  has  been  re-introduced  to  cultivation  named  L.  cane- 

scens.  *  .  . 

The  species  to  which  we  allude  on  this  occasion  differs 
entirely  in  habit  from  any  of  those  previously  named.  It  is 
really  ‘a  small  shrub,  of  branching,  upright  habit,  varying 
from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
I  hllt  The  flowers  are  bright  blue,  and  produced  in  succession 
from  one-sided  racemes,  terminating  the  stems  and  branches. 
They  are  of  a  rich  blue,  with  five  pale  or  white  spots 
in  the  throat,  about  J  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
open  air  are  produced  from  June  to  September.  The 
narrowly  linear  leaves  are  rolled  back  at  the  edges, 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Rosemary,  and  range 
from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length.  The  upper  surface 
is  thinly  hairy,  while  the  lower  surface  is  more 
densely  covered  with  adpressed  hairs,  giving  them 
|  a  grey  or  hoary  appearance.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Italy  and  Greece,  from  the  former  of  which 
the  plant  was  introduced  in  1833.  It  has,  however, 
been  greatly  neglected,  and  is  a  remarkably  pretty 
[  and  interesting  little  shrub  for  the  rockwork.  Being 
of  upright  habit  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  L.  pros¬ 
tratum,  which  has  broader  leaves  and  long  procum¬ 
bent  stems,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Our  photograph  was  taken  from  a  plant  in  bloom 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlessex.  Being  in 
pots  the  plants  were  kept  in  cold  frames,  but  we  were 
assured  they  had  kept  up  a  succession  of  flowers  from 
November  till  January  25th,  when  the  plant  shown 
in  our  illustration  was  photographed.  Even  then 
only  a  few  of  the  flowers  were  open,  the  rest  being 
in  bud. 

The  best  known  forms  of  Gromwell  in  gardens  are 
grown  in  fairly  good  loamy  soil  upon  the  rockery. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  such  as  L.  prostratum  in 
the  south  consists  of  the  evil  effects  which  droughty 
weather  has  upon  the  foliage  during  warm  seasons 
when  planted  in  dry  exposed  positions.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  well  to  select  a  cool,  somewhat 
shady  position,  the  shade  being  produced  by  a  tree 
sufficiently  far  off  not  to  overhang  the  spot  or  keep 
off  the  rainfall  from  the  plant.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Britain  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced 
with  it,  and  when  planted  upon  good  .loam  with 
sufficient  sand  to  ensure  drainage  the  plant  succeeds 
splendidly,  and  produces  a  wealth  of  blue  flowers  as 
rich  as  that  of  a  Gentian  during  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer. 


Celery,  like  many  other  vegetables,  is  nothing  if  not 
properly  grown,  but  while  a  great  many  know  how  to  <ji  <,  , 

to  perfection,  there  are  many  others  who  fail.  This  is  to  L>- 
regretted,  as  it  is  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  mo-t  wholesorm- 
vegetables  in  the  garden.  I  shall  therefore  lie  pleased  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  this  article  how  I  grow  good  Celery. 

When  a  very  early  supply  is  required,  a  sowing  should  be 
made  the  first  week  in  February  in  a  pan  of  light,  rich  soil. 
Water  through  a  line  rose  and  allow  to  become  settled  bel'oie 
sowing,  after  which  place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  and  put  in  a 
house  or  pit  where  there  is  a  nice  bottom  heat  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  not  less  than  fin  deg.,  shading  from  the  sun  until 
the  seedlings  appear,  when  the  glass  should  be  removed,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  they  should  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as 


Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium  :  Flowers  Blue. 


The  species  which  we  now  describe  under  the  name 
ot  L.  rosmarinifolium  comes  from  two  countries  in 
the  south  of  Europe  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  climate  is  drier  not  only  in  summer,  but  also  in  winter. 
A  warm,  well-drained  situation  should  therefore  be  selected 
for  it  when  about  to  plant  it  on  the  rockery.  Sand  should 
also  be  freely  used  in  the  compost,  and  that  will  ensure  perfect 
drainage  in  winter,  when  the  plant  should  be  resting.  In  the 
summer  time  when  growth  is  being  made  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  would  help  the  plant  immensely.  After  it  goes  out  of 
bloom,  however,  or  at  least  by  the  end  of  August,  no  more 
water  should  be  given  so  as  to  encourage  the  ripening  of  the 
shoots  made,  and  enable  the  plant  to  pass  safely  through  our 
■"inter.  It  is  damp  rather  than  frost  that  is  likely  to  damage 
this  plant.  If  planted  out  in  this  way  flowering  would  not 
commence  so  early  as  when  sheltered  bv  means  of  a  cold 
frame. 


possible.  When  the  seedlings  have  three  leaves  they  should 
be  pricked  out  into  boxes  containing  equal  parts  well  decom¬ 
posed  dung,  leaf-mould  and  loam  and  a  little  sand,  shading 
(as  in  all  cases  of  transplanting)  until  the  young  plants  have 
recommenced  rooting,  when  they  should  be  transferred  to 
cooler  quarters,  and  from  this  time  onward  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened  off.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  sowings 
made  in  heat.  The  next  sowing  should  be  made  the  first  week 
in  March,  another  three  weeks  later,  this  last  in  an  unheated 
pit  or  frame.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  a  shallow  port¬ 
able  frame  should  be  got  ready,  putting  about  3  in.  of  well 
decomposed  dung  at  the  bottom,  and  the  same  depth  of  nice 
rich  soil  on  the  top.  Make  fairly  firm,  and  plant  in  rows  4  in. 
apart  each  wav.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  a  fresh  start 
the  lights  should  be  pushed  back  bv  day  on  all  favourable 
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occasions,  and  ultimately  removed  altogether.  The  last 
sowing  should  he  made  on  a  south  border  in  the  open  about 
the  middle  of  April.  When  large  enough,  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  a  similar  compost  to  that  recommended  above, 
choosing  a  firm  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  make  the  bed. 
Shade  from  the  sun  until  they  have  made  a  fresh  start,  after 
which  it  will  not  be  required. 

Planting  Out, — Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  Celery, 
provided  it  is  not  too  heavy,  as  it  will  have  to  depend  for  its 
nourishment  on  the  manure  supplied  in  the  trenches,  which 
manure  should  be  of  the  best.  The  driest  portion  of  the 
garden  should  be  selected  for  the  winter  crop,  as  Celery  is 
liable  to  rot  in  close  retentive  soils  in  winter.  The  trenches 
should  be  got  ready  as  early  as  possible  ;  about  Id  in.  of  soil 
should  be  taken  out,  and  then  about  6  in.  of  manure  put  in. 
If  the  sub-soil  is  good  this  may  be  dug  down ;  if  not,  about 
3  in.  of  the  best  soil  should  be  put  on  to  plant  in.  After 
planting  thoroughly,  water  in,  and  on  no  account  allow  them 
to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture,  as  this  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  success,  as  Celery  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or 
receive  a  check  of  any  kind  while  in  active  growth.  Occasional 
applications  of  liquid  manure  should  also  be  given  up  to  the 
time  of  the  first  earthing.  The  best  way  to  apply  this  is  to 
put  it  on  about  3  or  4  p.m.,  giving  a  second  doing  with  clean 
water  about  a  couple  of  hours  later.  When  the  plants  have 
attained  a  good  size  and  the  heart  is  well  up.  they  should 
receive  the  first  earthing,  first  removing  all  suckers  and  the 
smaller  of  the  outside  leaves,  working  in  a  little  lime  and  soot 
with  the  soil,  which  should  be  placed  lightly  around  them, 
repeating  this  operation  about  every  three  weeks.  The  earth 
should  never  be  placed  above  the  heart  of  the  plant  until  the 
final  earthing  up.  An  occasional  dusting  overhead  (when  the 
leaves  are  moist)  with  soot,  or  soot  and  lime  will  also  help  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  Celery  fly.  Elruge. 


Centropogon  lucyanus. 

This  winter-flowering  plant  is  just  now  at  its  best.  The 
lovely  rose-coloured  flowers  show  up  well,  and  its  lasting 
qualities  make  It  one  of  the  best  winter-flowering  plants  we 
have.  It  is  quite  easy  of  culture.  Any  little  shoot  will  strike, 
but  they  are  best  taken  oft  with  a  heel,  as  they  root  more 
freely.  They  like  a  nice  light  soil,  one  part  loam,  one  of  peat, 
and  one  of  good  leaf-soil,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand  to  make 
it  nice  and  porous.  The  plants  are  best  kept  in  a  warm  house 
in  the  spring,  but  as  the  summer  advances  they  will  do  in  a 
cooler  temperature — a  spent  hotbed  suits  them  well — where 
they  should  be  slightly  plunged  and  shaded  for  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Being  of  a  moisture- 
lcving  nature  they  should  be  watered  and  sprayed  over  early 
ie,  the  afternoon,  then  the  growth  will  be  quick  and  clean.  To 
get  nice  bushy  plants  they  should  be  stopped  about  twice 
during  the  summer,  and  through  August  and  September  the 
plants  should  be  gradually  hardened  by  giving  more  air  and 
srop  syringing  them. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
their  winter  quart  ers  in  an  intermediate  house  till  they  begin  to 
show  blossoms,  when  the  conservatory  will  suit  them  very  well. 
As  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  drop  below  50  deg.,  and 
the  plants  are  kept  on  the  dry  side,  they  will  keep  well  enough. 
I  think  it  is  always  best  to  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  through 
the  winter,  for  if  they  get  a.  little  too  wet,  at  the  root  they 
soon  begin  to  go  wrong  and  look  miserable  ;  not  only  that, 
they  stand  the  cold  much  better  when  on  the  dry  side.  It  is 
not  only  a  nice  pot  plant,  but  does  finely  for  a  basket.  Cut¬ 
tings  struck  eveiy  spring  are  the  best  for  pots,  whereas  the 
old  plants  can  be  used  for  baskets.  After  they  have  done 
flowering  cut  them  hard  back  and  allow  them  to  get  a  little 
start  before  doing  them  up  in  baskets ;  two  or  three  plants 
may  be  put  together  according  to  size.  In  growing  them  this 
way  they  should  be  allowed  to  hang  naturally  over  the  sides, 
but  in  pots  they  require  a  little  support,  which  should  be  done 
as  inconspicuously  as  possible,  J.  0. 


The  Cultivation  of  Freesias. 

These  sweet-scented  and  decorative  bulbs  are  not  at  all 
grown  to  the  extent  they  deserve,  more  especially  as  they  can 
be  grown  for  winter  and  spring  purposes.  They  are  so  easily 
grown  that  anyone  acquainted  with  the  growing  of  Roman 
Hyacinths  or  Narcissus  or  other  bulbs  in  pots  is  sure  to  meet 
with  success  in  the  case  of  Freesias,  their  sweet  scent  and 
easy  culture  commending  them  alike  to  the  amateur  who  can 
grow  liis  dozens,  and  to  the  professional  who  can  order  his  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands. 

We  are  now  cutting  spikes  from  an  early  batch  potted  in 
August,  and  find  them  very  useful  and  acceptable  where  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  always  more  or  less  in  demand. 

I  like  to  grow  from  a  dozen  to  fourteen  in  a  6-in.  pot,  and 
advocate  placing  the  bulbs  quite  2  in.  below  the  soil.  This 
deep  planting  does  away  with  the  plunging  in  leaf-soil  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  as  usually  recommended,  which  is  frequently  left  on 
a  few  days  too  long,  and  the  young  growth  is  much  weakened 
in  consequence,  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  frames  facing  the 
north  and  heavily  shaded  until  growth  appears,  sturdy  plants 
will  be  the  result.  Give  light  and  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions,  and  as  the  plants  strengthen  and  improve,  a 
batch  of  the  strongest  may  be  moved  into  a  cool  greenhouse  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  Staking  the  plants  should  be  early 
attended  to,  and  for  this  purpose,  when  obtainable,  nothing 
better  can  be  used  than  the  small,  twiggy  suckers  that  spring 
from  the  root,  of  old  Elm  trees.  In  October,  if  early  flowers 
are  required,  again  move  the  strongest  plants  into  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature,  where  in  a  few  weeks  they  should  yield 
a  nice  supply  of  bloom. 

Freesias  are  benefited  by  occasional  waterings  of  weak 
manure  water,  and  the  thorough  ripening  and  harvesting  of 
the  bulbs  are  also  very  important  details  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  home-grown  bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses  and  Tulips. 
Where  these  are  grown  for  indoor  decoration  we  think  that 
Freesias  should  be  given  a  place,  and  if  they  are,  we  have  no 
doubt  their  good  qualities  will  find  favour  with  general  bulb 
growers.  G.  Westron. 

Taplow  Lodge,  Taplow,  Bucks. 


Reinwardtia  trygyna. 

This  beautiful  species  of  Reinwardtia,  a  near  ally  of  the 
Linums,  and  at  one  time  classed  as  a  member  of  the  last: 
named  genus,  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  in  the 
year  1799.  As  a  winter  flowering  plant  it  is  undoubtedly 
quite  an  acquisition  and  deserving  of  wider  cultivation.  Its 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and 
afford  a  brilliant  display  throughout  the  dull  winter  months. 
R.  tetragyna,  another  species,  similar  in  habit,  produces 
flowers  of  a  rich  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  an  admirable 
accompaniment  to  the  first  mentioned. 

Multiplication  of  stock  may  be  obtained  by  cuttings  inserted 
in  a  light  sandy  compost  and  subject  to  a  good  bottom  heat 
in  the  propagating  case.  The  old  plants  after  flowering 
require  cutting  back,  subsequently  repotting  in  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  peat,  and  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  porous,  afterwards  growing  on  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house.  Frequent  stopping  of  the  shoots  will  be  need¬ 
ful  in  order  to  obtain  neat  compact  plants. 

Reinwardtias  being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  well  charged  with 
moisture,  and  consequently  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe1 
whilst  the  plants  are  making  their  growths  will  be  most 
essential,  in  order  to  keep  them  free  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  these  troublesome  pests. 

With  well-established  plants  occasional  applications  of  soot 
water  and  diluted  liquid  manure  will  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  sustaining  them  in  a  healthy  and  robust  condition. 

F.  G.  T. 

Iris  histrioides  major  is  of  very  robust  growth,  with  largei 
flowers  than  the  type,  and  as  rich  in  colour. 
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“The  nature  of  the  several  soils  now  see,  their  strength,  their  colour,  their  fertility.  —  Virgil. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  Tiie  Gardening  World  > 
will  <five  a  cash  prize  of  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  AND  < 
Sixpence  for  the  ijest  paragraph,  or  short  •; 
vliTlCLK,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and  j 
pw, >  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second  ; 
L-ize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  he  con-  ^ 
sidered  iinal,  and  lie  'will  be  at  liberty  to  nse  £ 
any  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para-  J. 
naaph,  or  article,  MUST  NOT  exceed  one  < 
[column  in  length,  hut  the  value,  rather  than  J; 
the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in  ^ 
making  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in  < 
items  OF  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  hints  of  ( 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of  ; 
plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  successful  methods  of  < 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ; 

CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  < 
WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER.  < 
Letters  should  he  addressed  to  The  Editor,  , 
marked  “Competition,”  and  posted  not  later  £ 
than  FRIDAY  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  ( 
issue  of  next  week. _ _ 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  l — 

September  12. — SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  J* 
October  3- — LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  ^ 
VASSEUR. 

January  2. — HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  — -  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 
j  February  27. — A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  9.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7.—  CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

:  October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free^ 

\  This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA. 

;  Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

DAPHNE  BLAGAYANA. 

JThe  first  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’. 
Competition  was  awarded  to'“  E.  T.  E.,”  s 
|  for  his  article  on  “  Cropping  the  Kitchen  s 
\  Garden,”  p.  118  ;  and  the  second  to  ; 

;  “  G.  F.,’’  for  his  article  on  “Gourds  for 
Decoration,”  p.  118. 

]  See  alterations  in  the  prizes  above. 


Views  and  Reviews 


Manual  of  British  Botany. 

The  above  standard  manual  has  now 
reached  its  ninth  edition.  The  eighth  made 
its  appearance  in  1881,  during  the  life-time 
of  its  gifted  author,  the  late  Charles  Cardale 
Babington.  The  preface  to  the  eighth  edi¬ 
tion  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  preface  to 
the  seventh-edition,  which  appeared  in  1874 
with  a  few  slight  alterations. 

During  the  whole  period  of  its  author  s 
activity,  however,  he  was  not  content  merely 
to  reproduce  his  book  when  it  went  out  of 
print,  tie  was  an  ardent  student  all  his 
life,  and  though  his  pretensions  were 
modest,  he,  nevertheless,  continued  to  study 
almost  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  during 
this  period  he  was  always  making  correc¬ 
tions  and  annotations  on  his  latest  published 
edition  with  the  view  of  making  correc¬ 
tions  or  alterations  in  any  succeeding  one. 
The  matter  for  the  ninth  edition,  however, 
was  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  the 
author,  a  few  years  ago.  In  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  alterations  necessary,  Mrs.  Babing¬ 
ton  urgently  requested  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Henry  and  James  Groves,  who  have 
carried  out  the  work  sympathetically. 

The  ninth  edition  is  very  Similar  to  the 
seventh,  except  that  it  is  slightly  shorter 
and  somewhat  thicker,  owing  to  the  fresh 
matter  that  has  been  inserted.  The  greatest 
alteration  which  we  note  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  work  is  the  omission  of  the 
classes  and  orders  in  the  Linnean  artificial 
system.  'The  latter  has  long  been  anti¬ 
quated,  but  is  nevertheless  a  very  easy 
system  for  the  beginner,  and  which  can  be 
studied  at  the  same  time  as  the  natural 
system.  The  synopsis  of  the  natural  orders 
of  British  plants  still  remains,  but  we  found 
the  Linnean  one  of  special  value  in  certain 
cases  where  some  of  the  genera  were  not  in 
close  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  order, 
forming  exceptions  as  it  were  to  the  usual 
rule  in  that  order.  The  glossary  is  also 
retained,  and  is  both  extensive  and  highly 
valuable  to  the  student  who  is  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  master  the  flora  of  his  own 
country.  Indeed  we  think  this  glossary  ac¬ 
companying  the  flora  saves  the  necessity  for 

*  “  Manual  of  British  Botany.’’  containing  the  Flowering 
Plants  ami  Ferns  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders. 
Bv  the  late  Charles  Cardale  Babington.  M.A.,  F.R.o., 
F'L  S  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Ninth  Edition.  Enlarged  from  the  author's  manuscripts 
and  other  sources.  Edited  by  Henry  and  James  Groves. 
London  :  Gurney  &  Jackson,  Paternoster  Row  (successors  to 
Mr.  Van  Voorst).  1904. 


getting  a  separate  dictionary  in  order  to 
understand  the  terms  used. 

The  greai  value  of  the  ”  Manual  of  British 
Botany,  we  have  always  considered  to  he 
its  separation  of  British  plants  into  ihe 
numerous  forms  to  he  found  in  a  wild  state. 
Amongst  British  floras  it  undoubtedly  lias 
always  taken  first  rank  as  a  critical  work 
on  the  flora  of  this  country.  A  modern  stu¬ 
dent  taking  the  “  London  Catalogue  as  his 
guide  as  to  what  could  be  found  in  the 
country,  would  he  very  much  at  sea  were  it 
not  for  the  keen  delimitation  of  forms  so 
characteristic  of  the  late  Professor  s  work. 
Several  of  the  genera  stood  out  prominently 
in  this  respect,  but  no  British  flora  treated 
more  fully  and  faithfully  on  the  Jiubi,  Hier- 
acia  and  Carices  than  did  the  "  Manual  of 
British  Botany.”  <  )ther  works  did  indeed 
go  more  into  the  minutiae  of  the  structure 
of  fruit,  seeds,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter, 
but  for  an  exhaustive  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  easy  to  understand,  we  at  an  early 
date  recognised  the  value  of  Babington  s 
work. 

In  opening  the  book  almost  at  any  page 
we  can  readily  recognise  that  the  editors 
have  followed  the  late  author’s  ideas  and 
intentions  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that  the 
chief  alterations  may  consist  in  the  bringing 
of  names  more  into  line  with  the  original, 
and  therefore  correct  one.  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  front  with  re¬ 
markable  prominence  since  the  completion 
of  the  “  Index  Kewensis.”  The  late 
Charles  Darwin  left  funds  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  colossal  work  in  order  to  get  at 
the  original  and  correct  description  of  every 
plant  that  has  been  described.  A  few  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  throughout  the  book 
where  the  author’s  continued  studies 
brought  him  fresh  information.  It  may  also 
he  stated  that  owing  to  the  great  activity 
in  the  botanical  field  since  the  death  of  the 
author,  fresh  information  in  various  of  the 
genera  has  had  to  he  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

Possiblv  the  weakest  genus  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Babington  was  Rosa.  The  editors 
state  that  he  evidently  intended  to 
thoroughly  revise  this  genus,  and  in  using 
his  notes  and  making  some  other  alterations 
the  editors  have  managed  to  bring  the  genus 
almost  in  line  with  the  best-informed 
authors  at  the  present  day.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  he  differences  of  opinion,  and  even  that 
is  frequently  indicated  by  the  editors  in  this 
genus,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  British  flora.  There 
have  been  many  workers  in  the  field,  but 
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their  works  are  scattered  through  many  volumes  and  separate 
publications,  so  that  unless  the  genus  had  been  critically  dealt 
with  the  student  who  wished  to  follow  the  nomenclature  of 
the  "  London  Catalogue  ”  would  have  been  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  puzzled. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  R.  hibernica  and  R.  involuta  are 
considered  as  separate  and  distinct  entities,  instead  of  as 
formerly  being  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of  R.  spinosissima. 
Concerning  tins  matter  the  author  admitted  that  like  other 
naturalists  he  was  unable  to  define  what  a  species  was.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  that  many  plants  could  easily  be 
distinguished  in  a  living  state  though  it  was  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  by  means  of  dried  specimens  alone.  It  was 
also  his  firm  belief  to  decide  upon  the  probable  distinctness 
of  plants  before  attempting  to  define  them,  and  to  make  the 
plants  themselves  afford  the  distinguishing  characters  rather 
than  that  the  characters  should  define  the  species.  Such  being 
the  case  it  is  well  to  allow  those  forms  of  plant  life  that  are 
relatively  distinct  to  be  named  by  a  generic  and  specific  name 
rather  than  regard  them  as  varieties  and  sub-varieties  in  a 
complicated  way. 

Referring  to  R.  hibernica,  the  editors  say  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  hybrid  between  R.  spinosissima  and  R.  canina, 
although  they  have  not  made  bold  enough  to  classify  the  forms 
in  accordance  with  the  idea.  The  variety  R.  h.  Grovesii,  both 
from  its  form  and  its  isolation  from  other  forms  of  R.  hiber¬ 
nica.  point  pretty  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  its  presence  in 
such  an  isolated  position  with  the  parents  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  it  is  a  hybrid.  The  editors  also  include  a  large 
number  of  forms  as  varieties  under  R.  involuta,  which  are  also 
regarded  by  authorities  on  the  Rose  to  be  hybrids.  The 
number  of  forms  placed  under  this  species  has  been  brought 
greatly  up  to  date,  the  idea  of  the  editors  being  to  give  a  re¬ 
corded  description  of  the  various  forms  now  listed  in  the 
‘‘London  Catalogue.” 

We  note  also  that  R.  villosa  has  been  retained  as  the  name  of 
a  British  Rose,  but  although  Linnaeus  was  the  author,  we  fear 
that  it  included  R.  tomentosa  as  well.  There  are  certainly 
two  species  indicated  by  these  names  and  readily  distinguished 
by  students  in  the  field,  and  while  R.  tomentosa  is  fairly  well 
scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles,  the 
other  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  north,  and  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Highland  glens,  where  it  reaches  its  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection. 

The  group  of  Dog  Roses  has  now  been  broken  up  into  three 
species  instead  of  being  included  under  one.  In  the  old  re¬ 
visions  of  the  Dog  Rose  there  were  more  than  thirty  varieties 
described  as  natives  of  Britain.  We  think  it  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  separation  of  a  number  of  allied  forms  under  R. 
obtusifolia,  as  the  species  had  been  described  by  a.  Continental 
author  many  years  ago,  but  more  or  less  ignored  by  authors 
in  this  country.  Another  curiously  mixed  and  complicated 
group  has  been  separated  under  the  specific  name  of  R.  glauca, 
the  various  forms  being  described  as  varieties  of  it.  In  our 
opinion  the  whole  of  this  group,  like  those  described  under  R. 
hibernica  and  R.  involuta,  consist  of  hybrids.  Each  of  the 
forms  is  briefly  and  succinctly  outlined,  but  the  botanist  in  the 
field  will  find  large  numbers  of  specimens  which  do  not  strictly 
agree  with  the  descriptions  and  yet  may  be  classed  under  the 
varietal  name  as  sub-varieties.  The  combinations  of  forms  in 
each  of  the  so-called  varieties,  together  with  the  environment, 
are  strongly  suggestive  that  they  are  of  hybrid  origin. 

R.  canina,  as  it  now  stands  in  this  work,  still  includes  seven¬ 
teen  varieties,  each  of  which  has  a  distinctive  name.  The 
student  who  is  only  making  an  attempt  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  Roses  may  have  difficulty  in  finding  out  which  is  the 
typical  form  or  type  of  the  species,  but  as  he  proceeds  he  will 
find  that  all  the  forms  he  discovers  will  arrange  themselves 
under  one  or  other  of  the  named  varieties,  so  that  there  is 
really  no  typical  form  of  R.  canina.  The  latter  is  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  comprehend  the  whole  group,  and  if  the  student  is 
satisfied  to  place  the  Roses  he  may  find  under  one  or  other 
of  the  specific  names  that  will  be  simple  enough. 

What  applies  to  R.  canina  also  holds  good  with  regard  to 


every  other  British  Rose,  of  which  thirteen  species  are  here 
recorded  with  nearly  all  of  the  known  British  varieties  classed 
under  their  respective  headings.  At  least  three  of  these 
specific  names  in  our  opinion  are  mere  names  that  serve  to 
string  together  a  number  of  forms  which  are  natural  hybrids. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  tins  means  of  classifying  them, 
however,  as  it  is  adopted  by  various  other  first-class  authorities 
in  this  country.  We  consider  that  it  simply  serves  the  purpose 
of  classifying  and  simplifying  the  great  number  of  forms  to 
be  met  with. 

Excellent  as  was  the  author's  description  and  classification 
of  the  Hawkweeds  (Hieracium),  a-  large  number  of  forms  have 
since  been  found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  accordingly  the 
editors  thought  it  was  desirable  to  substitute  a  fresh  account 
in  order  to  give  an  intelligible  view  of  the  British  Hawkweeds 
from  a  modern  point  of  vi'ew.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury,  who  re¬ 
cently  published  the  “  Flora  of  Kent,”  Iras  been  very  active 
in  tins  particular  genus,  so  that  a  fresh  account  of  the  genus 
has  been  drawn  up  under  his  supervision.  The  British  species 
of  Hieracium  now  stand  at  ninety-seven,  exclusive1  of  the  very 
numerous  varieties. 

For  many  years  past  Professor  Babington  was  the  recognised 
authority  on  the  British  species  of  Rubus  or  Bramble,  and  even 
the  seventh  edition  of  his  work  contained  an  excellent  account 
of  them.  The  editors  could  scarcely  permit  themselves  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  master’s  handling  of  this  complicated  genus, 
and  they  retained  the  genus  as  it  stood. 

In  order  to  bring  the  account  alongside  of  modem  know¬ 
ledge,  the  permission  of  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers  was 
obtained  for  a  reprint,  giving  a  conspectus  of  the  genus  as  it 
is  given  in  his  “  Handbok  of  the  British  Rubi.”  This  has 
accordingly  been  placed  at  the  end  of  this  book  as  an  appendix. 
Babington’s  “  Manual  ’’-will  therefore  hold  its  own  in  being  up 
to  date,  even  in  the  matter  of  Brambles.  We  can  therefore 
fully  commend  this  new  edition  to  the  attention  of  students 
and  those  who  desire  to  study  the  British  flora,  even  if  they 
have  any  previous  edition,  as  this  is"  thoroughly  up-to-date. 


Scilla  peruviana. 

( See  Supplement.) 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  is  possibly  lilac  or  pale  blue, 
but  even  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is  a  variable  plant,  and  occurs 
also  with  reddish  and  whitish  flower's,  but  the  finer  forms  now 
to  be'  found  in  gardens  have  deep  blue,  violet  or  violet-purple 
flowers.  The  clump  of  plants  we  illustrate  is  that  in  the  col¬ 
lection  at  Ivew,  where  two  varieties  were  noticeable,  but  most 
of  them  had  flowers  which  were  violet-purple  in  bud,  and  varied 
with  a  darker  or  lighter  shade  of  that  colour  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded.  The  Scillas  have  flowers  of  different  forms  according 
to  the  species,  but  those  of  S.  peruviana  have  their  segments 
spread  widely,  giving  them  a  starry  appearance.  The  stamens 
have  deep  blue  filaments  and  yellow  anthers,  the  ovary  being 
brilliant  blue.  When  these  flowers  appear  above  ground,  the 
raceme  is  in  the  form  of  a  corymb,  but  later  on  becomes  shortly 
pyramidal  and  then  racemose.  The  flowers  range  from  fifty  to 
110,  and  are  borne  on  stout,  scapes  12  in.  to  18  in.  high  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground. 

Several  varieties  have  received  special  names,  one  of  which 
is  S.  p.  alba,  which  has  white  flowers  and  was  introduced  in 
1  607,  the  same  year  as  the  type.  Another  distinct  one  is  S.  p. 
discolor,  having  yellow-brown  flowers  and  blue  filaments  and 
ovary.  This  was  introduced  from  Portugal  in  1843.  S.  p. 
glabra  has  deep  lilac  flowers,  and  the  leaves  are  not  ciliate  at 
the  edges,  the  varietal  name  alluding  to  this.  Still  another 
variety  was  introduced  from  Sicily  in  1873 — S.  Hughii,  a  more 
robust  form  than  the  type,  with  leaves  1 1  in.  to  2  in.  broad. 
The  pedicels,  bracts  and  the  scape  itself  are  tinted  with  red. 
All  of  these  varieties  bloom  about  the  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  .Tune. 

Readers  will  be  puzzled  with  the  name  S.  peruviana,  which 
would  indicate  that  it  comes  from  Peru  inasmuch  as  the  name 
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would  mean  Peruvian  Squill.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Cuban 
Lily,  which  complicates  matters  still  further,  but  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  both  of  these  names,  as  the  plant 
is  really  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  some  or 
other  of  the  forms  having  been  introduced  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy  and  adjacent  islands  and  Algeria  in  the  North  of 
Africa.  The  early  writers  who  were  responsible  for  the 
botanical  and  the  popular  names  must  have  had  hazy  notions 
about  the  native  home  of  the  plant.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
unique  case,  however,  as  several  other  plants  passed  muster  for 
a  time  under  the  name  of  Flos  indicus,  or  some  other  generic 
name  to  which  indicus  was  attached.  A  familiar  instance  is 
Chrysanthemum  indicum,  which  is  now  known  to  exist  not  in 
India  but  in  China  in  its  wild  form. 

Considering  how  poorly  this  species  of  Squill  is  represented 
in  gardens,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  we  imagine  that  many 
cultivators  must  have  been  dissuaded  from  planting  it  in  their 
Cardens,  owing  to  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  came  from  Peru, 
and  was  not  really  hardy.  We  are  now  aware  that  this  is  all 
a  mistake,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  it  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  pots  and  kept  in  greenhouses.  Under  cool 
conditions,  it  may  be  grown  for  ornamental  purposes  under 
glass,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  We  have  seen  it  in 
other  gardens  as  well  as  Kew  succeeding  admirably  planted 
out  in  a  friable,  well-drained  loam.  Indeed,  any  good  garden 
soil  will  be  sufficient  to  grow  this  handsome  Squill  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  whether  any  may  choose  to  grow  it  in  pots  to  get 
dowers  earlier,  we  are  certain  that  it  will  grow  much  more 
vigorously  when  planted  in  the  open  garden  either  on  the 
border  or  on  the  rockery. 


Hardy  Bulbs  in  American  Parks. 

{Continued  from  page  49.) 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  January  18th,  1904. 
Already  now  the  Snowdrop  dares  appear, 

The  first  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year ; 

And  Flora's  breath  by  some  transforming  power 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower. — B reck. 

We  were  taught  that  this  little  bulb,  also  the  Tulip,  Crocus, 
and  Hyacinth,  would  be-benetited  (if  ripe  when  taken  up)  were 
they  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place  and  planted  again  in  the  fall, 
but  I  have  thought  that  some  of  them,  the  Tulips  in  particular, 
would  bloom  better  the  second  year  if  left  in  the  ground — 
flowers  nearly  as  large,  and  twice  as  many  of  them. 

M  e  covered  a  large  bed  of  Tulips  when  ripe  with  some  3  in. 
of  good  loam,  and  planted  therein  bedding  plants  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  In  cleaning  up  in  the  fall,  we  took  off  about 
one-half  of  the  added  loam  before  mulching  for  winter.  The 
next  spring  we  had  the  finest  bed  of  Tulips  we  ever  grew. 

In  planting  bulbs,  we  follow  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
having  a  little  sand  under  each  bulb.  Most  of  the  bulbs  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants  that  we  know  dislike  and  will  not  do 
well  in  a  sticky  soil.  Make  it  porous  and  rich,  and  there  will 
be  no  doubt  of  the  results. 

The  Lily,  like  the  Paeony  family,  should  be  disturbed 
only  to  separate  them  and  to  renew  the  soil-'  which  has  been 
exhausted,  after  growing  them  for  a  few  years.  This  should 
be  done  when  the  foliage  is  ripe  and  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
keeping  the  bulb  out  of  the  ground  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
A  good  mulching  will  be  beneficial  to  our  native  bulbs  and 
necessary  to  protect  L.  longifloium  and  L.  lancifolium  album, 
which  are  not  quite  hardy  enough  for  our  winters. 

Our  good  old  Butter-and-eggs  Narcissus  wants  to  be  left 
alone,  only  to  be  separated ;  Iris  and  Fritillaria  the  same. 

Our  old  friends,  the  Crown  Imperial  (Fritillaria  imperialist 
and  Guinea-hen-flower  (F.  Melegaris)  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
let  they  were  beautiful  in  their  oddity,  and  I  suppose  their 
odour  had  something  to  do  with  their  banishment. 

I  think  Brother  Chambers’  method  of  destroying  the  Tus¬ 
sock  Moth  or  its  origin  is  first  class,  for  with  each  nest  we 


become  rid  of  several  hundred  of  the  pests  at.  once.  Tin 
are  very  hard,  and  the  surest  way  to  destroy  them  i-  to  pm 
them  iii  lire.  See  account  of  this  moth  in  Bulletin  No.  20,  p.  I 

Charles  E.  Keith. 


Holyoke,  Mass.,  January  15th,  1904. 

Bulletin  No.  '.’>7  at  hand,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
reading  its  contents.  Me  have  not  as  yet  set  any  flowering 
bulbs  in  our  parks,  and  as  I  am  not  up  in  their  culture,  I  feel 
as  though  I  had  better  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  and 
keep  silent  myself.  After  this  conclusion,  I  begin  to  think  of 
what  questions  I  can  ask,  or  what  I  can  say  to  help  others  : 
therefore  pardon  me  if  I  switch  off  in  sympathy  with  Brother 
Chambers  and  the  efforts  he  is  putting  forth  to  disturb  the  egg- 
masses  of  the  Tussock  Moth. 

We  had  quite  an  experience  with  this  pest  in  1900.  They 
seemed  to  be  on  nearly  all  of  our  trees  to  some  extent,  hut 
were  more  plentiful  on  the  Soft  Maple  and  Elms  than  other 
trees.  That  fall  I  ordered  our  men  to  destroy  all  egg-masses 
which  xv e  found  on  the  body  and  lower  limbs  of  trees,  and  aLo 
under  the  clapboards  and  other  projections  on  our  buildings. 
M  e  expected  to  haxre  trouble  with  them  the  following  season, 
but  am  happy  to  say  they  have  not  appeared  since  to  any  great 
extent.  Brother  Chambers,  you  are  doing  good  work,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  destroy  millions  of  the  eggs. 

The  life  history  of  this  insect-  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
No.  99,  address  L.  0.  Howard,  entomologist,  Washington,  D.C., 
in  which  you  will  find  the  overwintering  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  in  a  glistening  white,  frothy  looking 
mass,  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  cocoon,  remaining  upon 
the  tree  until  spring.  There  are  two  classes  of  remedies: 
First,  destroy  all  egg-masses  in  the  late  fall  or  winter  :  in  the 
spring,  after  the  larva  hatches,  spray  the  trees,  r  ing  the  same 
mixture  as  for  the  Elm-leaf  Beetle — 1  lb.  Paris  green  to  180 
to  200  gallons  of  water ;  add  to  this  the  same  weight  or  more 
of  quicklime,  which  prevents  the  burning  of  the  foliage. 

A.  P.  Capex. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  February  9th.  1904. 

Hardy  bulbs  gix-e  as  fine  a  display  the  second  year  after 
planting  as  the  first,  and  we  have  seen  them  do  xvell  five  or  six 
years  xvithout  disturbing  them.  Let  the  ground  become  frozen 
2  in.  before  covering  them  with  a  mulch,  for  the  profusion  of 
bloom  is  injured  by  the  covering  being  done  too  early  and  too 
heavily.  Of  a  necessity,  xve  have  to  use  formal  beds.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  such  a  xvay  that  the  natural  cannot  be 
followed.  This  spring  we  shall  not  disturb  the  bulbs,  but  plant 
between  them  such  plants  as  Tuberous  Begonias,  large-flower¬ 
ing  Petunias,  and  those  of  shallow-rooting  habits,  or  Small 
roots.  J.  H.  Hemingway. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  23rd,  1904. 

Among  the  bulbs  which  can  most  easily  and  successfully  be 
acclimatised  here  I  prefer  the  numerous  varieties  of  Narcissus. 
I  use  thousands  of  them  every  year,  planting  them  at  the 
wood’s  edge  at  hazard,  and  in  the  open  spaces  of  meadows, 
xvliere  sufficient  dampness  will  favour  their  existence.  These 
bulbs  I  obtain  free  of  cost  from  several  florists,  who  naturally 
discard  the  bulbs  after  having  them  forced.  M’e  get  thousands 
of  them,  and  put  out  only  the  best  ones.  These  will,  the  second 
year  after  being  planted,  prove  to  be  xvell-established,  strong 
plants,  affording  a  floral  display  more  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  parks  I  have  under  my  observation  than  any 
other  bulbs.  There  is  nothing  glaring  in  the  colour.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  Narcissus  will  not  call  forth  any  strange  feeling  to  the 
eye,  such  as  would  express  disharmony  with  our  native  flora. 

Gustave  X.  Amrhtx. 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  29th,  1904. 
Only  in  the  formal  garden  which  is  a  part  of  the  urchitec- 
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tural  design  is  the  arrangement  of  bulbs  in  set  figures  appro¬ 
priate.  Elsewhere  they  are  more  in  harmony  when  in  irregular 
groups.  Near  the  centre  of  the  group  the  bulbs  should  be  set 
close,  but  gradually  more  scattering  toward  the  edge  of  the 
group.  A  southern  slope  should  be  selected  for  the  early 
bloomers.  A  plan  recommended  for  Tulips  especially  is  to 
remove  6  in.  of  the  surface  loam,  spread  an  inch  layer  of  sand, 
and  in  this  set  out  the  bulbs,  then  replace  the  loam.  It  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  Japan  Lilies — Lilium  aura- 
tum,  L.  speciosum  album,  L.  speciosum  var.  praecox,  and  L. 
speciosum  var.  rubrum — grow  better  and  give  more  satisfaction 
when  planted  in  partial  shade.  They  should  be  set  about-  10  in. 
deep,  and  be  well  covered  in  winter.  Edward  P.  Adams. 


By  all  means  the  Narcissus  bulbs  after  forcing  should  be 
slowly  ripened  under  the  benches,  and  when  ripened,  tho¬ 
roughly  cleaned  and  planted  outdoors  in  the  grass  in  the 
autumn.  If  they  only  bloom  once  they  will  repay  all  the 
trouble  taken.  Both  Scilla  and  Chionodoxa  and  the  commonei 
Narcissus  and  Campernelles  are  very  easily  naturalised  in  the 
grass,  and  form  a  charming  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spring.  That  authority  on  Narcissus,  Peter  Ban-,  when  in  this 
country  some  years  ago  told  the  writer  that  the  best  effect 
was  produced  by  planting  Narcissus  bulbs  in  groups  of  twenty 
to  thirty,  very  thickly,  and  then  scattered  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds  more  thinly,  so  that  the  effect  when 
in  bloom  was  that  of  mother-plants  with  seedlings  growing  near 
the  older  ones.  All  formal  planting  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  .  R-  H.  44  arder. 

(j l'o  be  continued.) 


Australian  Fruit  Production. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  exists  outside  the  Common¬ 
wealth  any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  fruit-growing  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  various  Australian  States.  In  Europe,  America, 
and  elsewhere,  the  name  of  the  island-continent  is  generally 
associated  with  gold  and  pastural  produce — certainly  not  with 
fruits  or  flowers,  although  the  profuse  luxuriance  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  each  constitute' one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  Old  44rorld  have 
become  acclimatised,  and  with  such  success  that  during  favour¬ 
able  seasons  they  are  obtained  in  enormous  quantities,  fre¬ 
quently  of  exceptional  size  and  flavour  ;  yet,  although  the  soil 
and  climate  of  large  areas  in  each  of  the  States  are  so  admirably 
adapted  for  fruit-growing,  the  industry  remains  very  imper¬ 
fectly  developed,  partly  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  care  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  growers,  and  partly  by  reason  of  deficient 
means  of  rapid  transit  at  reasonable  rates  from  the  more 
distant  orchards  to  the  principal  markets. 

In  1902  the  area  under  orchards  and  gardens  in  Australia  was 
175,483  acres,  as  follows  : —Victoria,  58,415  acres,  New  South 
Wales,  55,847  acres ;  South  Australia,  26,865  acres ;  Tas¬ 
mania,  14,568  acres ;  Queensland,  13,023  acres ;  Western 
Australia,  6,765  acres.  According  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  Statistician,  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
Australian  fruit  crop  during  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : 
-  Victoria,  ,£696,000  ;  New  South  Wales,  £457,000  ;  South 
Australia,  £358,000;  Queensland,  £179,000;  Tasmania, 
£177,000;  Western  Australia,  £81,000;  total,  £1,948,000. 
The  values  of  the  oversea  exports  of  Australian  fruit  in  1903 
were: — Dried  and  bottled  fruits,  £22,222;  fruit  pulp, 
£37,240  :  and  fresh  fruits,  £217,912  ;  total  £277,374. 

According  to  Mr.  McLean,  the  Victorian  Statist,  the  fruit 
produce  of  Victoria  during  the  year  1903-4  comprised:  — 
654,965  cwt.  Grapes,  251,373  cwt.  Apples,  56,495  cwt.  Pears, 
29,113  cwt.  Quinces,  108,736  cwt.  Plums,  42,215  cwt.  Cherries, 
88,414  cwt.  Peaches,  114,305  cwt.  Apricots,  9,635  cwt. 
Oranges,  20,842  cwt.  Lemons, b8, 959  cwt.  Figs,  22,377  cwt. 
Baspherries,  3,122  cwt.  Strawberries,  14,199  cwt.  Gooseberries, 
2,312  cwt.  Currants  (black,  white,  and  red),  and  4,297  cwt. 
miscellaneous,  also  113,791  lb.  Almonds,  13,276  lb.  Walnuts, 


2,223  lb.  Filberts,  arid  6,677  lb.  of  Chestnuts.  This  does  not 
include  fruits  grown  for  private  use. 

In  Queensland  the  fruit  produce  of  1903  included 
2,362,520  lb.  of  Grapes,  1,112,578  dozen  Bananas,  340,832 
dozen  Pineapples,  and  1,150,514  dozen  Oranges.  In  New 
South  4Vales,  where  the  statistics  of  fruit  produce  are  extremely 
meagre,  the  figures  include:- — Grapes,  378,832  cwt.,  and 
Oranges  and  Lemons  6,534,620  dozen.  In  South  Australia 
the  Grape  production  in  1902-3  was  26,175,472  lb.  The  total 
Grape  production  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1902-3  was 
57,538,200  lb.,  from  which,  exclusive  of  the  portion  retained 
for  table  use,  4,785,440  gallons  of  wine,  and  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  brandy  were  obtained. 

Grapes  and  citrus  fruits  do  not  thrive  in  Tasmania,  their 
places  being  taken  by  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Pears,  and 
Apples,  which  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  of  rich  flavour. 
In  Victoria  and  South  Australia  considerable  attention  is  given 
to  the  fruit-drying  industry.  In  the  former  State  the  output  of 
Raisins  in  1903-4  was  5,986,064  lb.,  and  of  Currants  838,880 
lb.  The  dried  fruits  also  included  25,137  lb.  Apples, 
58,293  lb.  Prunes,  114,096  lb.  Peaches,  184,960  lb.  Apricots, 
and  17,599  lb.  Figs.  The  weights  are  after  drying.  In  the 
Victorian  orchards,  as  in  those  of  the  other  States,  considerable 
quantities  of  Melons,  Rhubarb,  and  Tomatos  were  produced, 
the  figures  in  1903-4  being: — Melons,  23,109  cwt.  ;  Rhubarb, 
49,259  cwt.  ;  and  Tomatos,  28,990  cwt.  If  the  produce  of 
private  orchards  were  included,  the  totals  would  become  largely 
increased. 

Western  Australia  is  likelv  to  become  one  of  the  meat 
fruit-growing  countries  of  the  future,  the  soil  and  climate  in 
many  places  being  admirably  adapted  for  the  production  of 
Grapes,  citrus  fruits,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  etc.  Suitable  land  for  fruit  cultivation  is  readily 
obtained,  and  there  is  a  good  local  demand  for  all  the  choicer 
kinds  at  remunerative  prices.  The  export  trade  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  but  considering  that  in  Australia  the  seasons  are 
reversed,  and  that  all  the  leading  British  and  American  summer 
fruits,  such  as  Cherries  and  Strawberries,  are  most  plentiful 
from  November  to  February,  there  should  be  a  large  oversea 
market  for  them. 

The  most  successful  growers  are  orchardists  who  have  had 
s  nne  previous  experience  of  the  industry  in  other  countries, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  proper  conditions  of  cultivation.  To 
such  men  the  Commonwealth  is  a  country  of  great  possibilities. 


Grape  Lady  Hutt. 

This  is  a  poor  late  kind,  and  it  is  strange  that  no  one  has 
yet  raised  a  late  white  kind  worth  having  from  a  flavour  point 
of  view.  During  the  past  forty  years  several  have  been 
brought  forward  as  new  kinds,  all  claiming  to  be  good 
flavoured  and  long  keeping.  After  being  grown  for  a  time, 
finding  they  have  no  merit,  they  have  to  lie  given  up.  Were 
T  asked  to  name  the-  best  late-keeping  white  for  flavour,  1 
should  say  White  Tokay.  1  am  aware  it  is  a  strong  grower. 

I  remember  this  being  grafted  on  a  weak  grower  in  a  large 
garden  where  I  served  thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  Muscat  house. 
It  was  in  fine  condit  ion  in  February.  Royal  Vineyard,  growing 
in  the  same  house,  was  a  success,  and  in  my  estimation  far 
before  Lady  Hutt.  This  I  obtained  when  sent  out,  grafting 
it  in  a  house  with  Downes,  etc.  Nothing  could  give  finer  and 
more  handsome  bunches,  which  colour  and  keep  well  ;  but  for 
flavour  it  is  not  worth  room.  Now  (the  middle  of  January) 
bunches  cut  recently  and  put  in  bottles  in  a  room  are  tasteless. 

I  admit  the  flesh  is  of  a,  Sweetwater  type1,  but  Spanish  Grapes' 
in  the  shops  are  before  it. 

It  has  the  merit  of  being  a  strong  grower,  and  when  grown 
on  its  own  roots  I  consider  it  no  better.  Some  may  say  this 
may  arise  from  lack  of  heat,  but  this  is  not  so  with  us,  having 
the  same  treatment  as  Lady  Downes,  and  these  are  fine  in  all 
ways.  It  received  a  Certificate  from  the  R.H.S.,  but  surely 
not  for  flavour.  Syrian  is  an  old  kind,  with  large  bunches,  not 
much  grown  now.  A  really  good  late  white  kind  would  be  a 
boon.  Con. 
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Mants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

February  I4th,  1905. 


Orchid  Committee, 

Ivmbidiuni  Sanderi.  .  .  .  ..  » 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  species  are  similar  in  form 
in  those  of  C.  giganteum,  but  the  ground  colour  is  white,  thus 
showing  off  the  markings  with  much  effect.  The  oblong  sepals 
and  oblanceolate  petals  are  white,  lightly  washed  with  pm  - 
in  places,  and  finely  spotted  with  purple  at  the  very  base, 
these  segments  are  spreading  or  slightly  recurved.  the 
laro-e  three-lobed  lip  is  spotted  on  the  lamina,  and  striped  on 
The"  interior  of  the  side  lobes  with  deep  bright  purple  on  a 
white  mound.  The  crest  consists  of  two  large  plates  or  ridges, 
which  "become  most  prominent  just  below  the  lamina  ;  they 
„re  tinted  with  pale  yellow  on  the  edges.  The  column  is  flat 
mi  (he  face,  recurved,  white,  and  spotted  with  purple  on  the 
face  The  scape  was  about  2|  ft.  long,  nearly  erect,  and 
carried  three  flowers.  The  pseudobulbs  were  about  the  size 
,nd  shape  of  a  turkey’s  egg.  No  leaves  were  present,  the 
plants  apparently  having  been  recently  imported.  First-class 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Vanda  Watsoni.  TT  ,  .  .  ... 

This  new  species  is  closelv  allied  to  ^  .  kimballiana,  but  m 
colour  and  structure  it  is  different.  The  flowers  are  almost 
wholly  white,  and  produced  in  a  raceme.  The  falcate  lateral 
and  dorsal  sepals  and  the  petals  are  all  twisted  on  edge,  the 
heart-shaped,  concave  lamina  of  the  lip  is  finely  fringed  on 
the  edo-es ;  while  the  side  lobes  are  very  small,  concave  and 
vellow,1"  spotted  internally  with  crimson-brown.  The  leaves 
are  semiterete,  furrowed  above,  and  12  in.  to  16  m  long,  like 
those  of  its  relatives.  Botanical  Certificate  to  Messrs,  r. 
Sander  and  Sons  ;  and  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  leopardium. 

A  fine  plant  of  this  having  six  side  branches  on  the  flower 
stem,  and  carrying  an  aggregate  of  thirty-four  flowers  was 
shown  by  de  B.  Crawsliay,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  W .  J.  Stables), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  and  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commenda¬ 
tion. 

Cypripediuin  Craveniae. 

The  parentage  of  this  variety  was  C.  callosum  x  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  var.  The  roundly  obovate  dorsal  sepal  is  pale 
yellow  on  the  lower  two-thirds,  densely  and  handsomely 
blotched  with  brownish-crimson  all  over,  the  upper  third  being 
pure  white  with  a  few  violet  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
white.  The  spathulate  petals  are  pale  coppery  brown,  spotted 
with  crimson  on  the  yellow  basal  portion.  The  large  lip  is 
brownish-purple,  and  shining  like  the  rest  of  the  flowei. 
Award  of  Merit  to  H.  J.  Craven,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Corney), 
Beeches,  Keighley,  Forks. 

Floral  Committee. 

Crocus  clirysanthus  var. 

A  very  distinct  and  charming  variety  of  this  early-flowering 
Crocus  was  exhibited  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great 
Warley,  Essex.  The  interior  of  the  flower  is  white  with  an 
orange  throat ;  the  outer  face  is  white  tinted  with  grey  on  the 
back  of  the  outer  segments,  with  a  violet-blue  central  band 
passing  into  duskv  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  bloom.  A  war  d 
of  Merit. 


Primula  sinensis  His  Majesty. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  pure  white  and  double  in 
the  same  way  as  others  of  it6  class  which  are  raised  from 
seeds.  The  great  feature  of  the  variety  is  the  great-  size  of 
the  blooms,  each  pip  measuring  2  in.  across.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  ordinary  or  typical  form,  red-stalked  and  quite  robust. 
The  variety  is  a  marked  advance  on  all  previous  doubles  for 
size.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

Carex  Vilmorini. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  narrow,  slender,  arching, 


green  below  and  while  on  the  upper  channelled  f;u •  IF 
;ire  produced  in  compact  tufts  of  live  to  eight,  and  i In  -  tuft 
are  again  crowded  in  larger  tufts.  Being  12  in.  to  I in.  Ion.- 
they  are  very  graceful  and  elegant.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mi  i 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swan  ley,  Kent. 

Rose  Prince  de  Bulgarie. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  are  cup-  haped. 
solid  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  delicate  and  charming  flesh  pink, 
while  the  outer  petals  are  broader,  more  or  less  revolute  at 
the  edges,  and  almost  white  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Our 
of  doors  they  would  probably  acquire  more  colour.  The 
flowers  are  scented.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and 
Son,  Oheshunt, 


Trade  Notices. 


M.  Frantz  de  Laet. 

Most  nurserymen  make  a  speciality  of  something  or  other, 
while  some  have  several  specialities.  M.  Frantz  de  Laet, 
Contich  lez  Anvers,  Belgium,  has  a  special  liking  for  Cacti, 
and  grows  a  large  collection  of  them  representing  most  ii 
not  all  of  the  genera  in  cultivation,  while  some  of  the  genera 
are  represented  by  very  numerous  species  and  varieties.  I'  rom 
his  general  catalogue  we  can  glean  some  idea  of  the  different 
kinds  which  he  grows.  Numerous  illustrations  well  repro¬ 
duced  from  photographs  show  the  character  of  the  flowers, 
the  spines  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  while  a  few 
illustrations  show  the  plants  growing  in  their  native  wilds. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  peculiar  forms  which  most  of  this 
type  of  vegetation  assumes.  For  instance,  in  Echinocactus 
myriostigma  we  have  a  fleshy  stem  consisting  of  five  great 
ridges,  and  almost  completely  devoid  of  spines,  while 
in  E.  Wislizeni  we  have  a  globular  fleshy  mass  densely 
covered  with  long  and  bony,  more  or  less  curved,  spines 
arranged  in  tufts  upon  the  ridges  of  the  plant.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  -the  species  of  Cereus  assume  the  form  of 
slender,  trailing  shoots  popularly  termed  the  Rat’s  Tail,  while 
others  form  only  a  single  stem  rising  up  to  a  greater  or  less 
height  resembling  telegraph  poles.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Old  Man  Cactus,  of  which  an  illustration  is  here  given 
showing  giants  of  their  kind  growing  in  Mexico.  Riders  on 
horseback  alongside  of  these  stems  appear  like  pigmies.  The 
name  here  given  to  the  Old  Man  Cactus  is  Cephaloceieus 
senilis,  which  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  English 
name  in  meaning,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  French 
and  German  names  for  this  plant.  Amongst  the  genera  well 
represented  in  this  list  we  might  mention  Cereus,  Echino¬ 
cactus,  Echinocereus,  Epiphyllum,  Mamillaria,  and  Phyllo- 
cact-us.  Various  other  succulent  plants  are  also  very  aptly 
grown  in  association  with  the  Cacti,  such  as  Agave.  Aloe,  Eehe- 
veria,  and  Euphorbia. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

The  catalogue  sent  out  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nur¬ 
sery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  for  this  year  is  entitled  "  New 
Chrysanthemums,  Seeds  and  Plants.  Amongst  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  is  a  list  of  the  new  varieties  raised  or  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jones,  some  of  which  were  described  in  our  pages  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  together  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  several  of  them.  Varieties  grown  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  a  late  supply  are  not  overlooked,  for  the  best 
of  them  are  here  recorded  and  described,  including  the  splen¬ 
did  mid-winter  flowering  variety  Market  Gold,  figured  by  us 
early  in  the  year.  New  varieties  from  other  sources  are  also 
recorded.  Last  year’s  varieties  and  a  great  assortment  from 
various  sources  are  also  listed.  Michaelmas  Daisies,  of  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  one  of  the  most  varied  collections  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  are  described  in  this  new  publication.  Other  speciali¬ 
ties  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  are  Gannas,  border  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Pieotees,  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  and 
show",  decorative,  regal,  ivy-leaved  and  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
The  large  collection  of  Potatos,  including  notable  new  ones, 
also  find  a  place  here.  The  last  portion  of  the  catalogue  is 
devoted  to  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  in  considerable  variety. 
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Native  Guano 

The  above  fertiliser,  manufactured  and  sent  out  by  the 
Native  Guano  Company,  Limited,  29,  Bridge  Street,  Black- 
friars,  London,  S.E.,  continues  to  find  a  great  number  ot 
customers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  not  been 
slow  to  acknowledge  the  results  obtained,  judging  by  the 
large  number  of  testimonials  here  given.  These  testimonials 
come  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  are  classified  under  the  various  counties,  and  the  addresses 
being  given  testify  that  those  who  have  used  the  Guano  do 
not  hesitate  to  describe  the  results  they  have  obtained  by  the 
use  of  it.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  been  employed  for  all  sorts 
of  gardens,  in  the  field,  and  for  vegetables  as  well  as  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  other  cereals.  To  be  more  specific  from  a  garden 
point  of  view,  it  has  been  successfully  employed  with  such 
kitchen  garden  crops  as  Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  Peas,  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Turnips,  etc.  It  would  be 
needless,  and  even  impossible  here,  to  recount  half  of  the 
opinions  given,  but  while  some  regard  the  results  as  very 
satisfactory,  others  again  say  :  most  successfully,  reliable,  safe 
in  action,  best  for  general  crops,  can  highly  recommend,  well 
satisfied,  and  other  phrases  which  are  used  to  indicate  the 
satisfactory  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  manure. 
Others  do '  not  hesitate  to  use  it  for  garden  flowers.  Native 
Guano  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
ground  to  be  planted,  or  on  the  surface  by  way  of  a  stimulant 
later  on,  just  as  various  concentrated  artificial  manures  are 
employed.  In  this  case,  however,  although  it  is  necessary 
to  use  caution  in  the  strength  employed,  there  is  not  the 
same  danger  as  in  the  case  of  the  excessive  use  of  artificial 
manures  that  may  be  employed. 

Messrs.  Laxton’s  Seed  Catalogue, 

Readers  will  remember  that  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford, 
are  chiefly  notable  for  the  numerous  and  very  superior  Straw¬ 
berries  which  they  have  raised  and  put  into  cultivation.  We 
cannot  forget,  however,  that  many  splendid  varieties  of 
culinary  or  garden  Peas  have  also  been  raised  and  sent  out 
by  the  same  firm.  The  catalogue  of  seeds  now  issued  records 
the  varieties  which  they  have  thus  been  instrumental  in 
putting  before  the  public.  Good  descriptions  accompany  each 
of  the  varieties.  Vegetables  generally  are  also  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  also  catalogue  seed  Potatos  and  flowers 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Tree  Carnation  Elliott’s  Queen. 

The  second  week  of  February  is  not  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  getting  Carnations  of  the  largest  size  and  in  their 
best  form,  but  a  very  handsome  bloom  of  Elliott's  Queen  has 
reached  us  from  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Elliott,  Courtbushes  Nur¬ 
series,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 

The  flower  itself  measured  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  consisted 
of  numerous  petals  forming  a  hemispherical  bloom  and  per¬ 
fectly  full  in  the  centre.  The  colour  was  not  a  very  common 
one  in  Carnations,  and  though  the  light  in  London  at  the  time 
was  not  of  the  best'  we  are  afraid  that  a  brighter  light  would 
only  have  increased  the  difficulty  by  introducing  other  colours, 
owing  to  the  intensity  and  incidence  of  the  light,  as  must  be 
well-known  to  all  who  study  the  subtle  colours  of  florists’ 
flowers  and  the  way  they  behave  under  transmitted  light. 

We  should  describe 'the  colour  as  rich  rose  flushed  with  a 
shade  of  violet  or  purple,  this  latter  colour  being  most  evident 
on  the  reversed  edge  of  some  of  the  petals.  The  senders’  own 
description  is  rich  rose-pink  with  a  brilliant  purplish  metallic 
lustre.  The  petals  were  broad  round  the  outer  edge  of  the 
flower,  but  nearly  all  the  others  were  a  good  width  for  a  flower 
of  such  size.  They  were  also  rather  deeply  toothed  at  the 
edges,  but  this  is  a  character  which  applies  to  most  true  Carna¬ 
tions.  If  the  average  size  of  the  bloom  of  this  variety  in  any 
way  approaches  that  sent,  the  variety  could  scarcely  fail  to 
become  popular,  as  it  is  a  very  handsome  and  effective  variety. 


The  calyx  was  also  well  formed,  regularly  divided  at  the 
apex,  fully  1  in.  long,  and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  split  irre¬ 
gularly  as  those  which  are  short  and  inflated.  The  bloom  was 
also  decidedly  fragrant,  and  with  a  higher  temperature,  or 
before  being  so  long  cut,  no  doubt  the  clove  scent  would  even 
be  stronger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  magnificent 
Carnation,  and  we  anticipate  a  great  run  of  popularity  for  it 
when  it  becomes  better  known. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association. — The  genex-al  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr. 
John  Stewart  (president)  in  the  chair.  The  report  showed  that 
twenty  new  Pansies,  six  new  Violas,  one  new  bedding  Lobelia, 
and  one  new  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  had  been  certifi¬ 
cated  luring  last  season.  Office-bearers  and  judge®  for  1905 
were  appointed:  President,  Mr.  R..  T.  Milne,  Bridge  of  Wen- 
secretary,  John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby.  After  the 
business  of  the  society  was  over,  Mr.  Alex.  Sweet,  of  Cathcart, 
delivered  a  characteristic  lecture  on  “  Hardy  Flowers,”  dealing 
specially  with  Liliums  and  the  rarer  varieties  of  herbaceous 
plants,  all  of  which  lie  hacl  grown  successfully  in  his  own 
garden.  He  also  expressed  liis  views  on  varieties  most  suit¬ 
able  for  Scotch  gardens,  and  how  they  should  be  displayed  to 
best  advantage.  After  Messrs.  Stewart,  Fife,  Campbell,  Robert¬ 
son,  and  others  had  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Sweet  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  Liverpool 
Auxiliary  is  worthy  of  high  praise  for  the  manner  that  their 
annual  social  gathering  was  conducted  on  Saturday  last.  This 
function  has  now  secured  a  leading  position  amongst  gardeners 
and  nurserymen,  and  the  latest  will  add  to  its  fame  for  its 
enterprise  in  making  known  the  benefits  of  the  society,  and  as 
a  reunion  where  pleasure  and  good  fellowship  are  leading 
factors.  The  chair  was  most  ably  filled  by  Dr.  J.  G.  \\ . 
McFall,  M.B.,  D.S.,  S.C.S.,  lecturer  in  botany,  Municipal 
Technical  Schools,  who.  in  a  practical  address  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  claims  of  the  institution,  so.  that  when  the.'  days  of 
toil  were  numbered  there  would  be  in  store  such  assistance  as 
was  most  needed.  He  thanked  the  committee  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  inviting  him  to.  occupy  the  chair.  He 
was  in  close  touch  with  the  gardener,  whom  he  considered  the 
most  apt  of  his  pupils,  and  amongst  the  numerous  gathering,  lie 
found  many  faces  well  known  to  him,  and  whom  he  was  pleased 
to-  meet.  The  hall,  as  usual,  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  for  which  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  Messrs.  E. 
Webb  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  R..  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  and  others 
received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the,  meeting.  The  secretary 
announced  subscriptions,  and  donations  amounting  to  sixteen 
guineas,  which  was  received  with  applause.  Other  votes  of 
thanks,  included  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  anil 
the  artistes:,  who  contributed  a  charming  musical  combination. 

*  *  _  ■* 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces:  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at 
83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Sir  William  Vincent, 
Bart.,  vice^chaiianan,  presiding,  the  recent  death,  of  Mr.  F.  D. 
Mocatta.  was.  alluded  to  in  sympathetic  terms,  he  having  been  a 
vice-chairman  of  the  association  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a  regular 
atlendant  at  its  meetings,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  its  work, 
and  a  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  with  his  widow  and  family 
in  then*  bereavement  It  was  stated  that  the  Postmaster-General 
had  last  week  favourably  received  a.  deputation,  on  which  the 
association  was  represented,  in:  reference  to  the  disfigurement,  of 
commons  and  public  spaces  by  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  and 
posts,  and  had  promised  that  he  would  omit  the  compulsory 
clause  relating  to  public  spaces  from  the  Telegraph  Construction 
Bill,  to  which  the  association!  and  others  had  taken  exception. 
A  proposal  for  the  acquisition  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land  at 
Denmark  Hill  was  under  consideration,  and  it  was  decided  to  ap¬ 
point  representatives  to  serve  on  a  joint  committee.  An  applica¬ 
tion  was  received  from  the  Camberwell.  Borough  Council  for 
assistance  in  the  laying  out  of  some  land  in  Varcoe  Read,  about 
which  further  information  was  needed.  A  letter  to  the  Press  in 
reference  to  the  promotion  of  window  gardens  in  poor  localities 
was  approved.  Grants  of  seats:  were  made  for  a  public  library 
garden,  Galbraith  Street,  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  for  Ufford  Street 
recreation  ground,  New  Cut.  The  secretary  stated  that  gym- 
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nastic  apparatus  granted  by  the  association  was  in  course  of 
. ■  ..  Norfolk  Square  recreation  ground  (Islington),  All 
hints’  Hall  (Buxton  Street),  and  m  the  Crypt  of  St.  I’ctei  s 
Churcliyard  (Walworth).  Tree  planting  proposals  ware  agreed 
to  in  the  (roswell  Road.  It  was  decided  to  seek  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  or  modification  of  clauses  for  the  exchange  and  barter  of 
anv  public  spaces  in  the  Council’s  possession  contained  in  the 
T  0yJ0n  County  Council’s  General  Powers  Bill,  and  to  suggest  an 
amendment  to  the  Squares  and  Enclosures  (Preservation)  Li  . 
!„  ,  pier  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  as  many  grounds  as  possible 
m  tins  Bill.  Poplar  Churchyard,  ShadWellFish  Market,  vacant 
and  in  Upper  Sydenham  and  Notting  Hill,  and  various  other 
sites  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 

XiTi'ixAL  Dahlia  Society.-  The  annual  report,  list  of  mem- 
hprs  and  schedule  of  prizes  of  this  society  arc  now  before  us. 
i\- ,  u0te  that  during  tlie  past  year  tirst-class  Certificates  were 
(riven  to  one  show  Dahlia,  fourteen  Cactus  Dahlias,  two  Pom- 
nons  and  four  single  Dahlias,  the  financial  statement  shows 
that  the  income  of  the  society,  including  the  balance  from  last 
Vl‘ar  amounted  to  £189  8s.  5.1.,  and  the  expenditure  reached 
£166  3s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  oi 
£23  4s  6d.  Last  year  the  prize-money  was  very  much  in¬ 
creased  ;  nevertheless  the  society  has  been  able  to  further  in¬ 
crease  it  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  A  few  more  classes  have  been 
added  to  the  schedule,  and  we  note  that  a  valuable  silver 
Challenge  Cup  is  again  offered  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes^ 
eighteen  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  as  many  bunches. 
Amateurs  are  also  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  a  silver  Challenge 
Cup  for  twenty-four  distinct  show  or  fancy  Dahlias,  or  inter¬ 
mixed.  A  more  valuable  silver  Challenge  Cup  is  offered  for 
nine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  ami  a  Gold  Badge  is  offered 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct. 
Recently  there  was  a  change  in  the  secretaryship,  but  readers 
interested  in  the  show  may  obtain  a  schedule  from  Mr.  H.  L. 
Brousson,  Boy  ton,  Foots  Cray,  Kent,  who  is  now  the  hon. 
secretary. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Lixneax  Society.-  -As  we 
announced  last  week,  the  Queen  has  been  approached  by  the 
president  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  order  to  obtain  her  consent 
to  become  an  honorary-  member  under  the  provisions  of  the 
supplementary  charter  and  new  bye-laws.  A  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  which  ran  as  follows: — “I  have  the  honour  of  submit 
ting  your  letter  and  reports  to  the  Queen.  I  am  commanded  to 
inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  compij  with 
your  request  to  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Linnean 
Society.”  This  letter  was  signed  by  Sidney  Greville.  11ns 
letter  was  read  by  the  president,  the  Fellows  present  upstand¬ 
ing  in  their  places.  The  president  then  wrote  a  reply  as 
follows  : — “  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  gracious  expres¬ 
sion  of  your  Majesty’s  wish  to  become  an  honorary  member  of 
this  society  was  duly  communicated  to  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  held  yesterday  at  Burlington 
House,  and  was  received  with  acclamation,  the  bellows  all  up¬ 
standing  in  their  places.  The  roll  of  the  society  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  signature  at  your  Majesty’s  pleasure.  This  letter 
was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  society,  William  A.  Herd- 
man. 

*  *  * 


Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  association,  on  Friday,  February  10th, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden 
read  a  paper  on  “  Gardening  in  Olden  Times.”  A  paper  on 
such  a  subject,  said  the  speaker,  was  instructive  in  showing 
(1)  the  errors  that  hacl  been  made,  so  that  we  may  be  on  the 
watch  to  avoid  them  ;  (2)  wliat  successes  and  progress  have 
been  attained,  and  the  way  to  attain  future  successes  ;  and 
(3)  the  better  lot  of  the  gardener  to-day  when  compared  with 
that  of  our  forefathers  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  their  suc¬ 
cesses  under  such  adverse  circumstances  should  spur  us  up 
to  higher  attainments,  we  being  so  much  more  blessed  than 
they.  The  speaker  alluded  .to  gardening  as  the  oldest,  and 
therefore  the  most  honourable,  of  professions.  In  the  early 
ages  our  forefathers  grew  nothing  but  what  was  eminently 
useful.  Flowers  for  tlieir  beauty  is  quite  a  modem  idea.  The 
Egyptians,  Jews,  and  Romans  had  gardens  of  herbs,  Gliveyard3 
and  Vineyards,  Onions,  Garlic,  and  strong-smelling  herbs 
being  abundantly  grown.  The  Romans  brought  their  love  of 
gardening  to  Britain,  and  thus  tilled  the  lands  and  taught  the 
Britons  to  do  so.  When  they  left  the  country  was  sacked  by 
Piets,  Scots,  etc.,  and  thus  the  art  seemed  to  die  out.  Later 
on,  however,  the  monks,  having  built  their  monasteries  in  the 


fertile  valieys,  rekindled  the  love  for  gardening,  and  th 
were  the  chief  gardeners,  growing  plants  for  both  food  and 
medicinal  purposes.  About  1340  it  seems  lliat  some  of  th 
monks  kept  account  of  the  expenditure,  etc.,  of  the  gardemi: 
operations,  and  this  is  probably  the  earliest  record  •  xistii  _ 
The  “maze”  seems  to  have  come  into  fashion  in.  the.  thin  i 
century,  although  that  in  Hampton  Court  was  not  mad  •  I  I 
about  1700.  In  the  fourteenth  century  man  r  imo-  -  an  i 
farmhouses  were  surrounded  by  a  garden,  tlnan.di  <mh  nf 
herbs.  ’The  earliest  book  on  gardening  is  by  John  Gai  l  n  r 
(1400),  and  it  seems  that  flowers  began  to  l>  ■  u 1 1 1 .  a i  •  1  Im 
their  beauty  ”  ' about  the  sixteenth  Century,  and  under  th  - 
patronage  of  Elizabeth  this  branch  of  gardening  became'  fashion¬ 
able,  and,  undergoing  many  changes  and  improvements  sine  • 
then,  we  arrive  at  the  present  time,  when  the  flower-garden  is 
foremost.  A  discussion  followed. —  S.  M.  Crow. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Thirty  five 
new  members  were  elected,  the  largest  number  of  members  ever 
elected  at  one  time,  this  result  being  due  in  a  great  mensiir  •  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  “The  Gardener”  of  the  21>t  nil. 
The  sick  pay  has  been  heavy  during  the  past  month,  the  amount 
paid  out  being  £51  11s.  Several  members  were  allowed  to 
transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  scale.  The  annual  general 
meeting  will  he  held  on  Monday,  March  13th  next,  particulars  'if 
which  will  be  duly  announced  in  the  Press. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Apart  from  the  report 
issued  in  book  form  by  the  society,  a  separate  pamphlet  gi\  s 
that  information,  and  has  now  been  sent  us  by  the  secretary. 
The  second  page  shows  the  numerous  advantages  accruing  to 
Fellow’s  paying  four  guineas,  two  guineas,  one  guinea,  and 
associates  paying  10s.  6d.  respectively.  Amongst  other  advan¬ 
tages,  Fellows  are  able  to  get  the  society’s  journal,  which 
includes  the  papers  read  at  meetings,  conferences,  and  the 
reports  and  trials  made  at  the  gardens.  They  are  also  ab'e 
to  purchase  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  at  a  reduced  rate, 
provided  they  are  not  actually  required  for  experimental  pur- 
pospk  They  can  also  participate  in  the  distribution  of  surplus 
plants,  and  obtain  analyses  of  manures,  soils,  etc.,  by  letter 
from  the  consulting  chemist ;  also  to  have  their  gardens  in¬ 
spected  by  the  society’s  officer  for  certain  fees  ;  also  to  exhibit 
at  shows,  meetings,  and  to  send  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  for  trial, 
lit©  last  page  of  the  pamphlet  shows  what  papers  are  to  he 
read  at  the  meetings  and  shows  during  the  year. 

-*  *  *■ 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society  took  place  at 
the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  the  7th  inst., 
when  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  came  as  a  delegate  from  the  British 
Gardeners’  Association  to  expound  the  aims  and  objects  of  t he 
same.  Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  gardening  pi  >- 
fession,  until  twelve  months  ago  it  had  not  a  recognised  organi¬ 
sation.  He  explained  the  prospectus  issued  at  the  meeting  of 
June  1st  last,  thus  clearly  placing  before  the  members  the 
aims  and  objects  which  the  association  now  has  at  heart.  He 
explained  that  some  people  had  described  the  scheme  as  a 
trade  union,  but  this  he  emphatically  denied,  as  no  coercive 
measures  were  ever  intended.  The  scheme  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  employers  and  employed.  Many  letters  had  been 
received  by  the  executive  council  from  employers  of  labour,  who 
admitted  true  sympathy  with  it.  hoping  for  its  ultimate  success. 
A  register  of  all  members  would  be  kept  at  a  central  office  in 
London,  and  this  will  contain  the  name,  age,  and  qualifications 
of  each  individual,  so  that  an  employer  requiring  the  services 
of  a  gardener  may  apply  to  the  secretary  for  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation,  and  thus  get  his  wants  supplied.  The  regulation  of 
wages  on  the  minimum  scale  is  to  be  nothing  beyond  a  fair 
rate  of  pay,  and  in  most  establishments  this  would  be  found 
to  be  equal  to  or  under  the  present  existing  wage.  The  working 
hours  in  summer,  or,  rather,  for  a  period  of  nine  months, 
extend  to  56  hours  per  week,  and  in  the  winter  three  months 
48  hours.  If  work  is  continued  beyond  this  maximum  limit,  the 
association  proposes  that  this  should  be  counted  as  overtime 
and  to  be  paid  for.  The  question  of  apprentices  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  it  was  agreed  by  those 
present  that  a  decision  should  be  arrived  at  at  the  next  meeting 
■whether  a  local  branch  of  the  association  should  be  founde  1  in 
Croydon,  apart  from  the  gardeners'  society  alia  ady  in  existence. 
In  any  case,  the  lecturer  received  encouraging  support. 
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absence  (through  illness)  of  the  essayist,  the  paper  was  lead  bj 
one  of  Ins  assistants,  and  evoked  considerable  jfesion a 
the  evident  production  of  an  up-to-date  specialist  and  successm 
wrower  of  these  popular  flowers.  The  essayist  believed  m  so  „ 
the  seed  in  pots ml  transplanting  in  the  open  m  richly  manured 
soil  either  in  lines  or  clumps,  abundance  of  moisture  and  fiequent 
iioeiim  beincr  indispensable.  A  list  of  the  cream  of  varieties  was 
alTo  gfven  which  are  indispensable  for  exhibition  and  competition. 
- — James  Bethel,  Secretary. 

at  * 


Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— A  most  interesting  and,  instructive  paper  0 
“  Plants  for  Conservatory  Decoration  All  the  Tear  Bound  was 
read  bv  Mr.  H.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Daniel  Hack,  Fsq., 
Fircroft,  Witlidean,  Brighton,  on  Wednesday,  bebiuaiy  oth. 
The  chair  was  taken  at  7.30  by  Mr.  H.  Brooker  gardener  to 
Miss  Bawson,  Durswood,  Crawley.  Mr.  Goldsmith  who  «  a 
well-known  successful  exhibitor  at  Brighton,  dealt  with 
subject  in  a  very  practical  manner,  giving  Ills  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  and  growing  such  plants  as  Pomsettia  Pulchemma, 
Be“onia  Gloiro  de  Lorraine,  Euphorbia  jacquimaeflora,  etc.,  for 
making  a  display  during  the  winter  months.  For  succession  foi 
flowering  during  spring  and  summer  he  mentioned  such  plants 
as  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Car¬ 
nations,  Fuchsias,  etc.  Mr.  Goldsmith  gave  from  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  the  most  suitable  soil  required  for  striking  cuttings 
and  for  their  subsequent  growth,  valuable  information  which 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  members.  Many  questions  were 
forthcoming,  and  a  good  discussion  followed.  Three  names  weie 
added  to  the  society’s  book  for  membership.  Mr.  i.  Bartley 
Crawley,  exhibited  a  nice  group  of  well-grown  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas,  for  which  the  society’s  Certificate  was  awarded.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Goldsmith  for  lus  excellent 
paper,  and  a  similar  compliment  went  to  Mr.  Urooker  101 
presiding.  *  *  * 


British  Gardeners’  Association.-  In  addition  to  those  pre¬ 
viously  reported,  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  following 
places:— At  Waltham  Cross  on  February  7th,  Mr.  J.  Weathers, 
horticultural  instructor  for  Middlesex,  in  the  chair;  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  lion,  secretary  of  the  association,  being  the  principal 
speaker.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  form  a  local  branch  of 
the  association,  and  gardeners  resident  in  the  district  who  are 
interested  in  the  movement  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  W.  Isbell.  5,  St.  Mark’s  Boad,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  who 
has  agreed  to  undertake  ti  e  duties  of  hen.  secretary  pro  tern. 

At  Crovdon,  also  on  February  7th,  there  was  a  well-attended 
meeting'  of  membe’s  of  the  Croydon  and  District  H.M.I.  Society 
and  others  to  hear  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Selection  of  the  association.  Hie  objects  and 
programme  of  the  association,  so  clearly  expounded  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  met  with  the  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  further  consider  the  formation  of  a  local  branch  of  the 
association  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  upon  February 

21st. _ At  Norwich  upon  February  8th  the  February  meeting  of 

the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
George  Gordon.  Y.M.H.,  as  a  delegate  from  the  association. — 
At  Leeds  upon  February  11th  a  large  gathering  of  the  gardeners 
of  the  district  assembled  at  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society  to  hear  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Y.M.H. , 
speak  upon  “  The  British  Gardeners’  Association.”  As  a  result 
of  the  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : 
“  That  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  be  formed 
in  Yorkshire,  with  Leeds  as  a  centre,  and  that  this  meeting 
pledges  itself  to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  movement.” 
A  committee  was  elected  to  actively  carry  on  the  work.  Mr. 
George  Carver,  76,  Northbrook  Street,  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds, 
was  elected  lion,  secretary.  As  secretary  of  the  Professional 
Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society  Mr.  Carver  is  well  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  county,  and  all  Yorkshire 
gardeners  are  invited  to  communicate  with  him. 

O 


Luxuries  to  Come. — One  of  our  daily  contemporaries  is  think¬ 
ing  of  his  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  pleasure 
in  store  of  digging  that  garden.  The  pleasures  of  July  and 
August  are  not  yet  in  the  reckoning,  hut  it  is  here  stated  that 
“Life  is  worth  living  yet.  You  will  see  fresh-turned  earth  at 
Easter  if  the  gods  are  kind  and  the  sun  shines.” 


Tables  Turned. — We  understand  that  Cabbages  are  being 
exported  from  Lincolnshire  to  Germany,  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  that  vegetable.  A  satisfactory  return  for  the  con¬ 
signments  lias  been  obtained. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Trees  in  Bloom. — At  least  a  week  ago  Apricot  trees  on 
walls  were  coming  into  bloom  in  Devonshire.  We  also  learn 
that  a,  Pear  tree  was  in  full  bloom  last  week  at  Folkestone. 
The  temperature  has  been  unusually  high,  seldom  falling  below 
40  deg. 

*  *  * 

Cypripedium  leeanum  J.  Gurney  Fowler. — A  contemporary 
state®  that  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Cypripedium  recently 
fetched  £5,000.  An  illustration  showed  it  to  he  the  variety 
above  named.  We  hope  it  fetched  the  figure,  for  if  so  it  would 
be  a  record. 

*  *  * 

Ferns  and  Primroses  in  Devonshire  Lanes. — It  is  stated 
that,  owing  to  the  fine  mild  weather  in  Devon,  the  hedgerow 
robbers  have  again  been  busy  digging  and  carrying  away 
baskets  of  Primrose  roots  and  Ferns  to  be  dispatched  to  Covent 
Garden  for  sale.  Notwithstanding  the  attentions  of  the  local 
magistrates,  it  seems  difficult  to  check  this  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  in  London. — The  great  destruction  of  flowers  by 
frost  in  the  South  of  France  and  other  places  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  caused  a  dearth  of  common  flowers  in  London  for 
a  time.  That  had  the  effect  of  making  the  growers  in  the 
Channel  and  Scilly  Isles  hasten  the  flowering  of  their  bulbous 
flowers.  The  result  was  that  during  the  past  week  30  tons  of 
cut  flowers,  were  sent,  off  from  the  Scilly  Isles-,  Narcissi  con¬ 
stituting  the  most  important  product  from  that  quarter. 

*  *  * 

Scarcity  of  Onions.—  For  some  time  past-  there  has  been  a 
scarcity  in  London  of  such  common  and  savoury  tilings  as 
Onions — so  much  so-  that  they  are  considered  to  be  dearer  in 
the  wholesale  market  than  Apples.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  some  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  being  held  back  in  order 
to  raise  the  price.  They  have  been  selling  at  3d.  per  lb.  for 
the  best  samples,  with  the  result  that  other  growers  have  been 

hurrying  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  market. 

*  *  * 

Presentation  at  Hawick. — Mr.  William  Black,  late  gardener 
at  Bosalee,  Hawick,  having  started  business  as  a  tomato  grower 
and  market  gardener  on  a  large  scale  at  Holm  bank,  Hawick,  his 
numerous  friends  met  in  a  social  capacity  on  Saturday  night, 
Mr.  John  Pettigrew  in  the  chair.  During  the  evening  Mr. 
Bobert  Oliver,  Willogate  Villa,  in  name  of  the  subscribers,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Black  with  a  handsome  watch  and  chain.  A  verj 
enjoyable  time  was  spent  with  song  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Black 
is  a  great,  favourite  in  Hawick,  and  his  many  admirers  wish  him 
all  success  in  his  new  venture. 

*  *  * 

Fog  Ravages  at  Key. — The  past  winter,  or  that  which  will 
very  soon  now  he  considered  past,  had  many  inconveniences 
during  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this.  Our 
contemporary  “  The  Morning  Leader  ”  discusses  the  ravages  of 
fog  both  in  the  open  garden  and  in  the  glasshouses  at  Kew. 
A  representative  learned  that  no  means  had  been  devised 
either  to  keep  the  fog  out  of  the  houses  or  mitigate  the  dele¬ 
terious  effects  after  it  had  got  in.  Some  of  the  trees  and  plants 
had  been  almost  denuded  of  their  leaves,  and  while  the  fog 
continued  a  fresh  litter  of  leaves  and  flower  buds  had  to  be 
swept  up  every  morning.  Dicotyledonous  plants,  especially 
the  tropical  ones,  suffered  most  severely,  although  twenty-one 
species  were  affected  in  the  temperate  house.  Several  species 
were  also-  ruined  in  the  decorative  department.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  also-  says  that  the  Orchids  were,  stripped  of  flowers  and 
flower  buds,  but  in  the  next  sentence  it  is  stated  that  Mono¬ 
cotyledons  received  little  or  no  damage.  Orchids  really  belong 
to-  this  class,  so  that  the  statement  should  have  been  qualified. 
Great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  washing  the  roofs  of  the 
glasshouses-,  especially  the  Palm  house.  Sulphuric  acid  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  deleterious  ingredients  in  fog. 
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A  Crimean  Man  as  Gardener.— During  the  first  week  of 
February  Mr.  Charles  Baines,  an.  old  Crimean  veteran,  died 
at  Walberton,  Sussex,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was 
present  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  wore  the  Turkish  and 
Crimean  medals.  Until  quite  recently  he  followed  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  gardener. 

*  *  * 

Gooseberries  at  Hobart,  Tasmania.— It  seems  that  the 
cool  climate  of  the  capital  of  Tasmania  possesses  something  in 
!  common  with  that  of  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  successful  production  of  Gooseberries.  In  any 
case,  the  peoplo  have  been  able  to  grow  thousands  of  bushels 
more  than  they  can  eat  or  sell,  and,  like  the  people  in  the 
I  Mother  Country,  have  made  no  preparations  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus. 

*  *  * 

War  ley  Woods.— For  some  time  past  great  efforts  have  been 

made  to  raise  funds  for  the  preservation  of  Wariey  Woods,  on 

the  outskirts  of  Birmingham.  About  £8,000  have  been  asked 
for  the  ground,  but  possibly  the  owner,  when  he  returns  to 
England,  may  be  induced  to  take  something  less  than  the  value 
of  the  land  for  building  purposes.  If  the  woods  were  secured 
it  would  not  only  prevent  the  ground  being  built  upon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  trees,  but  it  would  become  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  open  space  for  Birmingham  in  the  near  future. 

*  *  * 

First  Garden  City. — The  shareholders  of  the  Garden  City 
had  their  annual  general  meeting  just  after  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  eighteen  months.  It  was  stated  that  live  firms  and 
manufacturers  had  agreed  to  take  land,  and  applications  had 
been  received  from  various  others.  The  provision  of  further 
educational  facilities  was  under  consideration  including  the 
erection  of  a-  public  hall.  An  exhibition  of  cheap  cottages 
would  be  held  on  the  estate  from  July  to  September.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  wishes — or,  in  other  words,  with  the  votes — 
of  the  shareholders,  the  First  Garden  City  is  henceforth  to  be 
called  Letchworth. 

-*  *  •* 

Flower  Culture  in  the  Scllly  Isles. — These  isles,  being 
small  and  practically  situated  in  mid-ocean,  have  most  to  fear 
from  rough  winds  rather  than  cold  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
The  climate  is  practically  mild  and  equable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Anyone  visiting  the  isles  in  order  to  see  how  the 
flowers  are  grown  will  find  the  land  cut  up  into  small  allot¬ 
ments,  and  that  again  into  smaller  portions,  protected  from 
prevailing  winds  by  means  of  tall  hedges.  Other  features  are 
tall  Cacti,  Gum  trees,  and  Palms,  which  attain  a  much  finer 
condition  and  larger  size  than  in  any  part  of  the  mainland 
of  the  British  Isles. 

*  *  * 

Hurricane  at  Inverness. — On  the  30th  ult.  a  severe  hurri¬ 
cane  prevailed  over  Inverness  and  the  district,  continuing  over 
two  days.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north-west,  and  did  much 
damage  in  the  Highland  capital  to  house  property.  A  large  Elm 
tree  in  front  of  Queen  Mary’s  House  was  split  in  two.  Interest¬ 
ing  old  trees  were  also  blown  down  near  the  High  Public  School. 
Numerous  trees  were  also  levelled  at  Dunain  and  Dochfour. 
A  large  tree  was  blown  across  the  Highland  Railway  north  of 
Novar  Station ;  another  was  blown  across  the  line  between 
Lairg  and  Inversliin.  At  Beauly  most  damage  was  done  to 
trees,  many  large  ones  having  been  destroyed.  Trees  fell 
across  the  road  between  Munlochy  and  Tore,  the  traffic  being 
suspended.  The  same  tiling  happened  in  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  Strathglass  the  mail  was  delayed  owing 
to  the  roads  being  inundated,  the  wind  having  blown  the  water 
of  the  lochs  into  the  bums  and  rivers  and  across  the  road¬ 
ways.  Considerable  damage  was  also  done  to  trees  at  Dingwall. 

*  *  * 

I  he  A  eitch  Memorial  Trust. — At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
held  on  the  9th  inst. .  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  £50  be 
presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  trust.  A  Bronze  Medal  and  £5  are  offered  for 
competition  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  on 
>-'eptember  13th  to  15th  next  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  flavour  and 
quality  to  be  the  primary'  consideration.  A  similar  prize  and 
Medal  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  three  most  distinct  kinds  in  any 
one  of  the  exhibits  of  vegetables,  the  object  being  to  reward 
superior  cultivation.  Silver  Medals  are  also  .offered  for  improved 
methods  of  packing  and  transmitting  garden  and  orchard  pro¬ 
duce  and  for  improved  methods  of  affording  shelter  and  pro- 
tection  to  outdoor  plants,  as  well  as  of  heating,  ventilating,  and 
shading  glass  structures. 


Potato  Planting. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  in.u 
ket  gardeners  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  unusually  iiri 
weather  to  plant  large  tracts  of  eariy  Potatos. 

*  *  * 

Oranges  Unfit  for  Food.-  On  the  3rd  inst.  the  stipendiary 

magistrate  for  Hull  was  askei  to  make  an  order  for  the  d< 
struotion  of  714  cases  of  Oranges,  containing  abo 
fruits.  They  were  discovered  on  board  a  steamer  ready  for 
discharge.  The  Oranges  had  boon  frozen,  and  extensively 
damaged  thereby.  An  order  was  therefore  made  out  for  tie  ir 
destruction. 

*  *  * 

Garden  Books  and  Garden  Pictures.  Mrs.  Caldwell  Crof 
ton,  better  known  as  Helen  Milman,  has  devoted  many  years 
of  her  life  to  the  writing  of  garden  books.  Lately,  however, 
she  has  laid  down  her  pen  and  taken  to  the  brush  instead.  At 
the  present  time  she  has  55  water-colours  in  the  exhibition  at 
the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  148,  New  Bond  Street,  chiefly  relating 
to  gardens.  Some  of  her  pictures  show  Bluebells  in  the  wood, 
golden  Gorse  shining  in  the  sun,  also  Larkspurs,  and  various 
gardens,  such  as  those  at  Syon,  AVilton,  and  Bearwood. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column,  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve’ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Climbing  Red  Currant. 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in  your  paper 
speaking  favourably  of  a  Climbing  Red  Currant  with  few  seeds, 
and  at  the  same  time  recommending  a  AA  hite  almost  as  large 
as  a  Cherry.  I  have  watched  your  paper  for  more  notes  or 
advertisements  on  the  same,  but,  so  far,  have  seen  nothing. 
Can.  you  tell  me  through  your  paper  where  I  can  procure  cut¬ 
tings  or  young  plants  of  these  ?  (F.  G. ) 

The  accounts  of  the  Currant  you  name  occurred  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  volume,  for  July  2nd,  1904,  page  538.  The  account  was 
given  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  said  that  the  Climbing 
Currant  was  a  red  and  seedless  variety  recently  put  into  com¬ 
merce  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  the 
variety  has  not  yet  been  inti-ocluced  to  this  country.  The 
other  variety  named  by  our  correspondent,  having  fruits  almost 
as  large  as  a  Cherry,  was  named  Purity.  This  variety  he  was 
liimself  growing,  with  what  results  during  the  past  season  we 
have  not  yet  learned.  The  variety  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  put  into  commerce  in  this  country.  Possibly  our  corre¬ 
spondent  will  say  what  his  experience  was  of  the  variety  during 
the  past  season.'  If  you  desire  to  be  put  into  communication 
with  him  wre  can  forward  any  letter  you  may  care  to  send. 
Sparrows  and  Currant  Buds. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  having  the  buds  of  Gooseberry 
hushes  destroyed  by  sparrows,  but  this  year  they  have  taken  to 
the  Currant  bushes,  picking  out  the  buds.  Can  anything  be  done 
to  stop  them?  (E.  F.  D.) 

We  have  found  black  cotton  to  be  serviceable  in  keeping 
sparrows  away  from  almost  anything.  When  flying  or  hopping 
about  they  do  not  see  the  black  cotton  until  they  get  tripped  up, 
and  that  frightens  them  very  much.  You  might  at  the  same 
time  make  a  careful  preparation  of  petroleum  emulsion,  making 
sure  that  all  the  oil  is  fixed  by  the  soap.  A  weak  solution  of  this 
would  give  the  buds  a  disagreeable  flavour  and  smell  which  would 
help  further  to  beep  the  marauders  off.  Some  gardeners  have 
used  birdlime  with  which  to  paint  some  stakes,  these  latter  being 
placed  amongst  the  hushes.  When  sparrows  alight  upon  them 
they  get  fixed  and  are  held  there  much  to  the  alarm  of  other 
birds. 

Improving  Tuberous  Begonias. 

Our  tuberous  Begonias  usually  flower  well,  ut  I  should  like 
to  improve  the  size.  Please  say  how  this  can  be  done.  (F.  CA 

If  you  attempt  the  improvement  with  the  small-flowered 
varieties  which  you  have,  the  process  of  improvement  will  be  a 
slow  one.  There  is  no  need  to  confine  yourself  to  this  round¬ 
about  method  of  improving  your  Begonias,  seeing  that  so  many 
fine  varieties  are  now  offered  by  the  leading  growers.  By  getting 
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a  few  with  flowers  of  good  form,  size,  and  colour  you  can  very 
rapidly  improve  the  strain  which  you  now  possess.  The  easiest 
plan  in  order  to  get  pollen  is  to  grow  the  plants  all  the  season  in 
pots  of  rather  small  size,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  getting  starved  out  and  exhausted,  the  flowers  will  produce 
fewer  petals  and  more  stamens  containing  pollen.  You  will  stiil 
he  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Green  Growth  on  the  Surface  of  Pots. 

Would  you  .say  if  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  green  growth  on 
the  surface  of  flower  pots,  which  is  unsightly,  and  seems  to  hold 
water  longer  than  is  desirable?  (R.  W.) 

There  is  evidence  that  the  plants  have  not  been  repotted  for  a 
long  time  past.  If  the  plants  are  of  kinds  that  do  not  require 
frequent  repotting,  you  should  scrape  off  the  surface  soil  and  give 
a  top  dressing  of  fresh  compost,  pressing  it  down  firmly  to  make 
it  as  solid  as  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  turn  out  the  plants  and  examine  the  crocks,  and  put  in  fresh 
ones,  making  the  soil  quite  firm  in  the  pots  when  you  return  the 
same.  The  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  placed  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  may  be  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
green  organisms  on  the  surface,  but  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain 
about  the  drainage,  as  above  recommended,  and  merely  trim  the 
surface.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plants  are  such  as  require 
frequent  repotting,  it  would  be  well  to  attend  to  this  at  your 
earliest  opportunity,  provided  the  temperature  in  the  houses  is 
sufficiently  high  ;  if  not,  the  next  month  would  be  in  sufficient 
time. 

Gloriosa  superba. 

Our  people  have  sent  home  some  tubers  of  this  plant.  What 
is  the  best  method  of  treating  it  ?  (G.  P.) 

You  should  pot  the  tubers  at  once  in  clean,  well-drained  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam.  Add  to  this 
some  lime  rubble  and  nodules  of  charcoal,  with  sufficient  sand  to 
keep  the  compost  open.  No  water  should  be  given  if  the  com¬ 
post  is  moist  when  used,  but  the  pots  should  be  stood  in  a.  house 
with  a  night  temperature  of  60  deg.  to  begin  with,  rising  5  or 
10  deg.  by  day.  As  growth  commences  the  temperature  should 
also  be  gradually  raised,  but  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  stove  it 
will  get  the  proper  temperature  for  that  house  as  the  season 
advances.  When  the  stems  have  attained  some  height  it  would 
be  well  to  stand  the  pots  against  pillars  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  stems  could  be  trained  up  them  and  ultimately  along  the 
rafters  close  to  the  glass.  Plenty  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture 
are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  the-  proper  way  to  prune  a 
Gooseberry  tree,  as  my  employer  and  I  differ  in  our  opinions 
on  the  matter?  They  are  old  trees.  (Gardener.) 

There  are  two  leading  w'ays  of  pruning  a  Gooseberry,  and  in 
the  case  of  old  trees  we  should  prune  them  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  they  have  been  primed  in  the  past.  The  spur  system 
of  priming  consists  in  the  training  of  the  bushes  from  the 
very  first  with  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  branches  to  fill 
the  space  equally.  About  a  dozen  branches  might  be  sufficient, 
provided  the  bushes  are  not  large  and  are  grown  only  5  ft. 
apart.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  set  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  main  branches,  as  that  depends  upon  the  space  at 
command  and  the  equal  distribution  of  the  branches  so  as 
to  fill  that  space.  Under  this  system,  all  the  side  branches 
are  cut  back  within  half  an  inch  of  the  base  at  the  winter 
pruning,  if  they  had  not  been  pruned  in  summer.  The  end 
of  the  branches  is  merely  shortened,  provided  the  bushes  have 
not  reached  their  limit.  The  other  way  of  pinning  Goose¬ 
berries  is  simply  to  allow  the  bush  to  extend  in  height  and 
width,  annually  merely  thinning  out  the  shoots  where  they  are 
too  crowded,  and  slightly  shortening  back  those  that  are  left. 
Every  year,  when  about  to  commence  pruning,  the  operator 
should  study  the  symmetry  oi  the  bush,  and  shorten  back  where 
necessary  to  maintain  it.  Where  branches  are  crowded,  make 
a  point  of  cutting  out  the  older  and  less  fruitful  ones.  This 
might  be  termed  the  extension  system,  all  the  shoots  that 
grow  in  summer  being  merely  shortened  back,  unless  they  are 
too  crowded,  when  the  weakest  and  the  badly-placed  ones  may 
be  removed  altogether.  You  may  get  heavier  crops  and  larger 
berries  by  this  latter  system,  but  we  flunk  the  bushes  do  not 
last  so  long  in  a  remunerative  condition  as  when  spur  pruned. 
Another  system  of  growing  Gooseberries  is  to  allow  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  branches,  training  these  upon  walls  or  espaliers. 
Spur  pruning  is  usually  adopted  in  their  case.  We  understand, 
however,  that  yours  are  bushes,  though  you  do  not  give  us 
much  information  on  the  point.  We  fancy  that  your  bushes 


should  be  pruned  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems  above 
described,  and  whichever  one  the  bushes  have  been  previously 
accustomed  to  should  be  carried  out  now 

Managing  Clover  for  Bees. 

I  have  a  small  field,  tliree>-quarters  of  an  acre,  separated 
only  by  low  Brier  hedges  from  a  garden  on  an  exposed  hilltop  ; 
soil  hot  and  stony.  The  field  lias  been  sown  for  three  years  m 
succession,  and  has  become  full  of  coarse  grass  tussocks,  it 
is  too  small  and  too  near  the  garden  to  be  grazed.  1  purpose 
sowing  it  with  Clover,  and  using  it  as  an  apiary-,  iff  ease  say 
how  Clover  should  be  managed  to  assist  the  bees  and  to  look 
not  unsightly,  as  it  is  in  full  view  of  the  house.  (E.  B.  E.) 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  graze  the  field  which  you  mention, 
notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  garden,  as  sheep  or  cows 
could  be  tethered  upon  the  same  with  perfect  safety,  provided 
you  are  certain  about  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  tether. 
By  such  means  you  could  keep  the  grass  closeiyr  grazed,  ami 
although  a  cow,  for  instance,  might  leave  a  few  tussocks,  they 
could  easily  be  cut  with  the  scythe  at  any  period  of  the  year 
when  they  become  unsightly.  We  think  there  is  nothing  im¬ 
proper  in  having  either  cows  or  sheep  come  close  up  to  the 
mansion,  as  such  a  state  of  matters  often  exists  in  a.  private 
place  where  the  iron  fence  comes  close  up  to  the  grqvel  in 
front  of  the  door.  Sheep,  cows,  and  horses  could  be  used  to 
graze  the  field  in  such  a  case.  In  your  small  field  we  should 
recommend  you  to  tether  a  cow  or  couple  of  sheep.  With 
regard  to  the  Clover,  we  should  caution  you  against  sowing  red 
Clover  only,  as  you  are  certain  only  to-  get  one  good  crop,  when 
most  of  it  will  die  out  before  the  next  year.  You  can,  however, 
sow  various  other  kinds,  which  will  keep  the  ground  peren¬ 
nially  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  dwarfer  herbage  than  the 
red  Clover.  The  best  of  all  of  them  for  bees,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  white  or  Dutch  Clover  (Trifolium  repens).  If  the  ground 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  this,  very  little  grazing  or  mowing 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  field  in  a  presentable  condition, 
more  or  less  resembling  a  lawn.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
vaiiuus  others  which  might  be  used  in  mixture  with  the  white 
Dutch,  namely,  Alsike  or  hybrid  Clover  (T.  hybridum)  and 
the  yellow  Suckling  Clover  (T.  minus).  Two  of  these  we  have 
just  mentioned  are  perennials,  and  the  first  and  last  are 
especially  calculated  to  hold  their  own  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  first  one  keeping  the  ground  and  forming  fresh  roots,  and 
the  Suckling  Clover  by  resowing  itself  annually. 

Keeping  a  Grass  Field  without  Grazing. 

Please  say  if  there  is  any  way  of  keeping  a  grass  field  in 
condition  without  grazing.  Does  allowing  the  hay  to  run  to 
seed  and  burning  it  afterwards  answer  the  purpose !  (D.  B.  E.) 

We  think  that  burning  the  grass  on  a  field  after  it  has  run 
to  seed  would  be  rather  a  drastic  method  of  dealing  with  it, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  field  would  look  more  unsightly 
for  a,  long  period  after  the  burning  than  if  simply  left  to  its 
own  resources.  What  we  said  with  regard  to  keeping  sheep 
or  cows  would  also  apply  more  particularly  in  this  instance 
than  in  the  other.  Instead  of  resorting  to  burning,  we  should 
prefer  to  employ  a  man  to  make  hay  of  the  grass  when  in  proper 
condition.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  field  would  be  in  finer 
condition  than  ever,  provided  you  are  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  has  a  fairlygood  rainfall.  Even  if  you  do  not  require  the  hay 
for  yourself,  it  could  be  s-old  to  a  profit  after  paying  expenses. 
We  should  at  least  cut  it  once  a  year,  making  hay  of  it.  After 
it  has  lain  in  pasture  for  a  number  of  years,  it  will  get  much 
.less  strong,  and  require  little  cutting.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  should  prefer  to  graze  it  by  tethering  cows  or  sheep,  as  is 
done  in  many  parts  of  this  country  in  North  Britain  and  nr 
the  Channel  Islands,  where  the  fields  are  small,  and  therefore 
inconvenient  for  grazing  with  cattle  allowed  to  roam  at  large. 
Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  B.  W.)  1,  Scilla  bifolia ;  2,  Erica  carnea ;  3,  Crocus 
susianus ;  4,  Galartlius  Elwesh  ;  5,  Erantlns  h  vernal  is ;  6, 
Petasites  fragrans. — (W.  D.)  1,  Daphne  Mezereiun  ;  2,  \  ibur 
num  Tinus ;  3,  Danaea  racemosa-;  4,  Aucuba  japonica  longl- 
folia ;  5,  Helleboras  foetidus. — (R.  M.)  1,  Luculja  gratissima  ; 
2,  Acacia  deal  bat  a. ;  3,  Erica  melantliera ;  4,  Agapantlius  nm- 
bellatus  variegatus. — (E.  F.)  1.  Begonia  metal lica  ;  2,  Begonia 
President  Carnot  ;  3,  Peperomia  metal  lica;  4,  Calathea  zebrina  ; 
5.  Sparmanhia  africana. — (A.  J.  L.)  1,  Aralia  reticulata;  2, 
Elaeodendron  orientale  ;  3.  Bilbergia  nutans;  4,  Centropogon 
lucyanus  ;  5,  Callicarpa  purpurea  ;  6,  Rivina  laevis  ;  7,  Daphne 
odora. — (A.  F.)  1,  Adiantum  Santae  Catherinae  ;  2,  Adiantum 
Ghiesbreght.ii ;  3,  Jacobinia  pauciflora  (otherwise  named 

Libonia  floribunda) ;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  5,  Choisya  temata. 
— (James  Anderson.)  Odontoglossum  lindieyanum. 
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TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING. 


Orchids— Orchids. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUGH  LOW  &  GO. 


BUSH  HILL  PARK 
MIDDLESEX. 


ROSES  (30,000)  NOW  READY 

For  Autumn  Planting,  in  over  300  Best  Varieties  in 
Cultivation.— List  post  free. 

Price  (our  selection)— 6  for  3s.,  12  for  5s.  6d.,  50  for  21s., 
100  for  35s.  Carriage  paid  and  Packing  free. 
Purchasers'  selection— Large  Selected  Plants,  7s.  6d.  dozen. 
Packing  and  Carriage  paid  ;  list  free. 

12  Grand  Varieties,  7s.,  Carriage  paid. 

A.  K.  Williams,  H.P.  White  La  Prance,  H.T. 
Baroness  Rothschild,  H.P.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  H.P. 
Mama  Cochet  (tea).  Madame  Berard  (tea). 

Captain  Christy,  H  p.  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  H.T. 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T.  Earl  of  Dufferin,  H.P. 

Ulrich  Brunner,  n.p.  La  France.  H.T. 

Large  selected  Plants— 2  lots,  12s.  6d.;  3  lots,  18s. 
Climbers  with  enormous  Long  shoots. 
Marechal  Nisi,  W.  A.  Richardson,  E,eve  d'Or.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  (pink  or  yellow),  Climbing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Devo- 
niensis,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Crimson  Rambler,  etc. 

Is.  6d.  each,  6  for  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  Carriage  forward. 
Mention  this  Paper.  Trade  Supplied.  Terms  Cash  with  order. 

A.  J.  &  C.  ALLEN,  Earlham.GN°ORewicH. 


*  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  1 

SEEDS 

All  carefully  selected.  The  finest  procurable. 


BEGONIAS. 

24  Gold  Medals  and  Silver  Cups  awarded,  2  Gold 
Medals  and  1  Silver  Gilt  Cup  during  1904. 

Singles  from  2/6  to  10/-  per  doz. ;  Doubles,  3/6  to  25/- 
per  doz.  ;  SEED  in  choicest  mixture,  Single,  1/- and  2/6  ; 
Double,  2/6  and  5/-  per  pkt.  Catalogues  free  by  post. 
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ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

THE  “PATTISSON”  LAWN  BOOTS. 


SIMPLEST! 
STRONCEST  ! 
MOST 

ECONOMICAL. 


USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  AND  PRINCIPAL  GARDENS. 

SILVER  MEDAL  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BRONZE  „  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Field  says  :  “As  good  as  anything  that  could  be  devised. 


Price  List,  with  Testimonials,  from— 

H-  PATTISSON,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 
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J.  W.  CROSS’S 
SPECIAL  OFFER  SEED  POTATOES 

Northern  'tear,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Daniel  s  Sensation, 
Challenge  ,  Duke  of  Volk,  Myatt’s  White  and  Pink 
Hebrons,  Bovee.  Early  Ashleaf.  Ninetyfold.  Puritans, 
Snowdrops,  White  Elephants,  Windsor  Castle.  Lymm 
Gray,  Early  Rose,  Cigarette,  Jeannie  Dean,  Charles 
Fuller,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  7  6  112  lbs.  ;  4  6  56  lbs. 

Up-to-date,  British  Queen,  Goodfellow,  Empress 
Queen,  Evergood,  Magnum  Bonum,  Langworthy, 
Garton,  Scottish  Triumph.  Clarke’s  Maincrop,  Bruce, 
Royal  Kidney,  King  Edward  VII..  Dalmeny  Hero. 
Cramonl  Blossom,  also  Good  Cooking,  4  -  112 
lbs.  ;  2/6  56  Ids.  Cash  with  order.  Free  on  rail. 
Bags  free.  Send  for  List. 

Note  Address— 

J.  W.  CROSS,  Old  Grammar  School,  WISBECH. 
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GREEN’S  i 

MOWERS 


AND 

ROLLERS 


Hundred*  of  thousands  In  use. 

Known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  world.  May 
be  had  of  local  Ironmongers  or  Seedsmen. 

THOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd. 

Smithfield  Ironworks,  LEEDS  ;  and 
New  Surrey  Works, 

Southwark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


Crompton  and 


Fawkes 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS* 
HEATING 

ENGINEERS, 
BOILER  MAKERS. 


Designers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Conservatories. 
Ranges,  Vineries.  Forcing 
Houses,  and  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Hot  Houses. 

BEST  QUALITY. 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Surveys  made  in  any  part  of  the 
Country.  Estimates  Free. 

New  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application. 

Crompton  &  Fawkes, 

CHELMSFORD. 


Staid 

Pra- 

eminent. 
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ELDORADO,  2/6 

for  1  oz.,  5/-  for  3  oz.,  7/0  for  5  oz.,  10/6  for  8  oz., 
2  >/-  per  lb.,  63/-  for  3$  lbs.,  120/-  for  7  lbs.  As  I 
bold  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  ELDORADO  I  am 
determined  not  to  be  undersold  by  any  reliable 
firm,  and  have,  therefore,  reduced  my  prices  as 
above.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  variety 
I  will  give  a  prize  of 

£10  FOR  ONE  TUBER. 

You  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  this,  as  well  as  a 
certain  and  sound  investment,  if  you  purchase  seed 
from  me.  I  bought  my  stock  from  Massey,  with  a 
guarantee  that  it  was  direct  from  Findlay.  As  an 
inferior  potato  is  being  sold  under  the  name  of 
“Eldorado,"  all  buyers  shoul  I  obtain  full  proof  that 
the  stock  they  are  buying  is  bona  fide.  With  regard 
to  its  being  a  sound  investment,  it  needs  very  little 
calculation  to  prove  this.  If  true  stock  is  obtained 
from  one  pound  of  seed,  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expert  knowledge,  1/  to  2  cwt.  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown,  and  as  3/6  per  lb.  is  considered  to  be  the 
price  it  will  fetch  next  season,  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  that  “  Eldorado"  is  a  good  investment.  Even 
supposing  it  does  not  realise  this  price,  but  is  sold 
at  6d.  or  1/-  per  lb.  (not  tha-  it  will  be),  where  can 
you  secure  a  better  return  for  your  money?  The 
variety  has  proved  an  enormous  cropper,  absolutely 
disease-resisting,  handsome  tubers,  and  cooks 
splendidly. 

Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  containing  full  particulars 
of  above  and  other  prizes,  as  well  as  a  complete  list 
of  new  and  up-to-date  varieties,  free  on  application. 

H-  cJ  aoNES, 

RYECR0FT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


FOREST  AND  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

Large  stocks  of  Abies  Douglasii ,  Picea  Sitkaensis,  Larix 
europaea ,  Larix  leptolepis,  Whitethorn,  etc.,  etc.  Shipments 
of  120  millions  of  plants  annually.  Large  deliveries  to 
England  and  America  promptly,  via  Hamburg,  at  lowest 
freight.  All  plants  are  growing  in  sand-ground,  therefore 
with  excellent  roots,  and  grow  everywhere  with  good  result. 
Catalogue  free  on  application.  Nurseries,  300  acres. 

J.  Heins'  Sons,  halstenbek,  near  hamburc  ccermany) 


RpSMITHtC” 

NURSERYMEN  &  DrF^TFD 

SEEDMERCtlAHTS ,  "  UlxV.  L  J  I  LlX. 


fruit 


80  Acres  of  Saleable 
frees. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 

Lists  Free. 

ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Thousands. 
Bushes  in  variety.  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Carriage  Free, 
for  cash  with  order  8/- 
per  doz.  60/-  per  100. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS, 

Ornamental  Trees  (91 
Acres.)  A  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Four  Acres  of 
Glass.  Clematis  and 
other  climbers  in  pots. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages)of  Nursery  Stock,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
and  full  of  valuable  information,  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.f  WORCESTER. 
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THE  GARDEN  INQ  WORLD, 


February  18,  1905. 


Communications  Received. 

F.  Wellesley. — J.  C. — Cal. — A.  G.  S. — G.  F.  Drayson. — F. 
Geeson. — L.  Farmar. — John  R.  Wilson. — A.  Cormick. — Webb 
and  Sons. — T.  and  A.  Constable. — C.  C. — A.  L.— W.  M.  I). — 
R.  R,  P.— A.  J.  W.— E.  F  — E.  M.  R— P.  "W.— S.  H.— 
A.  R,  W.— E.  P.— T.  W. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

The  Native  Guano  Company,  Limited,  29,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars,  London,  E.C. — Native  Guano  and  Testimonials. 


T>.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado,  U. S. A.  — Catalogue  of 
Rare  Seeds,  comprising  the  best  Hardy  Ornamentals  from  the 
Mountains  of  Colorado  and  from  other  lands. 

The  Harris  Cycle  Company,  Limited,  Hill  Cross  Works 
Coventry. — The  Annual  Catalogue  of  Harris  Imperial  Cycles  ’ 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham 
S.E. — New  Chrysanthemums,  Seeds  and  Plants. 

^  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. — Begonias 
Caladiums,  G  loxinias. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 


FREE  INSURANCE.  45100 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  WEEK. 


The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  whieh  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  aecident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Signed _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 


THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made 
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Scilla  peruviana  ( See  Supple¬ 
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NEW  CENTAUREA,  THE  BRIDE. 


A  grand  novelty,  pure  white  hardy  annual ;  fine  for 
table  decoration.  First-class  certificate  Wolverhampton, 


Newport,  &c. 


Is.  per  Packet, 


Catalogues  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds,  post  free. 

JARMAN  &  CO.,  CHARD. 


FOR 

HEDCINC, 


ENGLISH  YEWS 

Hardy  Grown  in  SCOTLAND. 


12in.  to  ISin.  ,25/- ;  18iu.  to  24in.  ,37/6 ;  and  24in.  to  30in.  60/-  per  100. 

R.  B.  LAIRD  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  EDINBURGH. 


BEE  HIVES  &  APPLIANCES 

Catalogue  Free. 


“BEE  APPLIANCES, 

and  How  to  Use  Them. 

Post  Free,  1/2. 
Incubator  Catalogue  Free. 


E.  H.  TAYLOR, 

WELWYN,  HERTS. 


NOTE  ! 

IF  YOU  WANT 

a  copy  of 

“G.W.”  Pocket  DIARY 

for  1905 

you  must  send 

AT  ONCE. 


For  the  Acres. 

Potatoes  to  Plant  1905. 

LIST  FREE. 

|  T.  KIME, MAREHAM-LE-FEN, BOSTON,  LINCS. 


IT  IS  NEARLY  OUT  OF  PRINT. 


POTATOES  FOR  PLANTINC. 


Order  Now.  Collections  from  lOs.  6d. 
Sorts  that  YIELD  WELL,  LOOK  WELL, 
COOK  WELL,  KEEP  WELL. 

Illustrated  List  Free. 

WILLIAM  DEAL,  F.R.H.S.,  “BROOKLANDS,”  KELVEDON. 

Introducer  of  “The  Nobleman  ”  and  “  The  Highlander.'’ 


imntlhtral  licmimmsi 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Horticu! 
ture  and  Co-operation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  articles  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d.  Monthly.  Subscription  per  annum,  5! 


CARDEN  FRAMES. 


Send  for  particulars 
of  the 

“MORRIS” 

Patent  Portable 


Safety 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 


Improved  Mitre-Cornered  Cucumber  Frame,  Price  £3  5s.  delivered. 

Horticultural  Builder  DE'CCTAM  lU^TTC 
lj  and  Heating  Engineer,  wE&STOIMj  IMO  I  To. 


^  G.  MORRIS, 


I 


ARAUCARIA 

EMBRIGATA 

SEEDS  WANTED. 


Send  Offer  and  Sample  to— 

M.  PETERSEIM’S  BLUMENCARTNEREIEN, 

ERFURT,  Germany. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


he  0ordening\^>rld. 


NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

E  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
sday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
■day.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
■d  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

BSCRIPTIONS  AND  ADVERTISEMENT  ORDERS 

d  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
-ffices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
ues,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
Lie  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
and  crossed  London  Oity  and  Midland 

tters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
ng,  books  for  review,  and  all  eommunica- 
,  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
Idressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
.  must  be  accompanied"  by  the  name  and 
ess  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
Ills  or  a  nom  de  plume  will  be  used,  if 
:-ed. 

IOTOGRAFHS  AND  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS. — 
Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
lis  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
imens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
f  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
v  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
lass  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
ld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
ed,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
nctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
right  will  be  dealt  with. 

'turn  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
s. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
oss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
i re  return. 

Otice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ess  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
ication  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
?  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
y  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
lded  alteration  of  address. 

IE  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
'e  Address  is  "Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
phone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 
DIMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
1SSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
iLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
IDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


tos  for  Eifferent  Purposes. 

uiTng  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
onal  Potato  Society  has  been  very  ac- 
in  various  directions,  and  amongst  other 


work  which  it  lias  conducted  is  the  making 
out  ot  lists  of  Potatos  for  given  purposes, 
and  for  the  possession  of  certain  qualities. 
We  presume  that  tin’s  finding  is  only  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  they  have  been  able  to  come 
to  during  their  first  year’s  work,  and  that 
these  lists  will  be  liable  to  revision  from  time 
to  time,  as  experiments  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  furnish  the  data  upon  which 
general  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  best 
disease-resisting  Potatos  are  Evergood,  Dis¬ 
covery,  Royal  Kidney,  Northern  Star,  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  King  Edward  VII.,  Eldorado, 
and  Factor.  The  second  and  third  named 
are  bracketed  together  as  of  equal  merit. 
In  like  manner  the  best  Potatos  for  flavour 
include  Lang-worthy,  Sir  John  Llewellyn, 
Factor,  Royal  Kidney,  Evergood,  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  and  Snowdrop.  The  first  three 
are  bracketed  as  of  equal  merit,  and  the 
last  two. 

— o— 

Potato  Trials  at  Orton  and  Cresswell. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  County  Council  has  been  working  in 
unison  with  the  Shropshire  Council  and  the 
Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  New¬ 
port,  Shropshire,  in  conducting  experiments 
of  various  kinds  chiefly  relating  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  experiments 
relate  to  Potatos,  tney  are  of  paramount  in¬ 
terest  to  the  gardening  fraternity.  The 
experiments  conducted  at  the  above  two 
places  were  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Potato  Society.  Twelve 
varieties  were  grown  in  as  many  different 
plots,  and  ive  may  mention  that  the  soil  at 
Orton  is  a  sandy  loam,  while  at  Cresswell  it 
is  a  medium  loam  on  clay.  In  looking  over 
the  results  of  the  trial  at  Orton,  we  wished 
that  an  equal  number  of  tubers,  or  an  equal 
weight-  of  each  of  the  varieties  under  trial, 
had  been  used,  for  then  the  tabular  account 
of  the  results  would  have  been  much  mor* 
graphic  than  they  are.  The  crop  when  lifted 
was  divided  into  useful  tubers  and  chats, 
that  is,  tubers  of  small  size  and  unmarket¬ 
able.  Taking  a  glance  of  the  various  sorts,  we 
note  that  for  productiveness  Royal  Kidney, 
The  Factor,  and  Up-to-Date  stand  highest. 
Of  Royal  Kidney  246  tubers  were  planted 
giving  a  gross  weight  of  719  lb. ;  The  Factor 
from  205  tubers  gave  700  lb.  ;  and  Up-to- 
Date  from  290  tubers  gave  639  lb.  These 
same  varieties  did  not  behave  exactly  in  the 
same  way  at  Cresswell,  though  Royal  Kidney 
again  stands  highest,  giving  782  lb.  from  the 
246  tubers  planted  ;  The  Factor  gave  274  lb. 
from  196  tubers  planted  ;  Up-to-Date  gave 
569  lb.  from  a  plantation  of  279  tubers.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  comparing  the  same 
variety  at  different  places,  or  with  other 
varieties,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
them  all  to  a  common  basis  as  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  the  product.  It  is  notable  that 
Sir  John  Llewellyn  came  out  very  strongly 


in  the  trial  at  Cresswell,  for  215  tubers  gave 
a  gross  weight  of  633  lb.,  this  being  nearly 
double  the  weight  of  tubers  obtained  by  the 
planting  of  203  tubers  tit  Orton.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  flavour,  we  note  that  Up-to-Date,  The. 
Factor,  and  Discovery  are  till  described  as 
excellent,  this  being  the  highest  mark  of 
excellence.  The  second  list  included  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  Royal  Kidney,  and  Northern 
Star,  which  are  described  .-is  very  good.  A 
third  lot  described  its  good  includes  King 
Edward  VII.,  Evergood  and  British  fjueen. 
Ninety-fold  was  regarded  as  medium,  while 
Empress  Dueen  and  Crammond  Blossom 
were  found  to  be  of  inferior  merit  in  this 
respect. 


Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society 

The  schedule  for  this  year’s  shows  issued 
by  the  above  society  indicates  that  the 
spring  show  will  be  held  on  April  11th  and 
12th,  the  summer  show  on  August  22nd  and 
23rd,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  show  on  No¬ 
vember  7th  and  8ui.  The  spring  show  in¬ 
cludes  classes  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Free- 
sias  and  other  bulbs,  but  a  great  variety  of 
other  plants  are  also  provided  for,  running 
well  over  the  range  of  spring  plants  in 
general,  including  Orchids,  Primulas,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Cinerarias,  Deutzias,  Azaleas,  etc.  The 
summer  show  also  provides  for  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  in  addition  to  a  valu¬ 
able  money  prize  a  handsome  silver  cup  is 
also  offered  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  A  handsome 
silver  challenge  cup  is  also  offered  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  cut  Carnations  by  the  president, 
Jeremiah  Colrnan,  Esq.  The  silver  medal  of 
the  society  also  goes  to  this  class.  Some 
medals  and  a  handsome  silver  bowl  are 
offered  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show,-  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  being  provided  for. 
The  Brighton  Amateur  Challenge  Trophy  is 
offered  for  eighteen  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties.  The 
chief  drawback  to  this  class  is  that  all  of  the 
blooms  must  be  grown  within  three  miles 
of  the  Pavilion  at-  Brighton.  The  other 
classes,  however,  contain  a  large  number 
which  are  open  to  the  country.  This  society 
is  also  a  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
for  it  meets  once  a  month  to  read  papers 
on  horticultural  subjects  to  be  followed  by 
discussion.  There  is  also  a  night  for  an 
open  discussion,  which  is  to  be  opened  by 
one  of  the  members.  At  these  mutual  im¬ 
provement  meetings  shows  and  competi¬ 
tions  are  also  held  on  a  small  scale.  These, 
of  course,  are  distinct  from  the  three  annual 
exhibitions  named  at  the  top  ot  this  para¬ 
graph.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Thorpe.  .)3, 
Ship  Street,  Brighton,  from  whom  all  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  shows  may  he 
obtained. 
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TUB  GARDE  NINO  WORLD 


February  25,  1905. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  East  Indian  House. — The  plants  in  this  division  will 
soon,  if  they  have  not-  already  commenced  to,  show  signs  of 
renewed  vitality.  The  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  the  Vandas 
of  the  V.  tricolor  section  are  among  the  first  to  demand  atten¬ 
tion  after  the  prolonged  season  of  rest,  during  which  the  dry 
condition  at  tire  roots  generally  has  the  effect  of  partially,  if 
not  wholly,  decaying  the  sphagnum  moss.  I  consider  it 
advisable  to  attend  to  any  repotting  requirements  necessary 
among  this  section  of  plants  immediately  they  show  the  first 
sign  of  restarting  into  growth.  If  the  repotting  is  delayed 
until  after  the  tips  of  the  roots  become  unsealed  and  project 
their  green  succession  of  root  growth,  the  operation  becomes 
very  difficult,  the  least  touch  or  even  pressure  of  the  potting 
compost  being  sufficient  to  seriously  interfere  with  its  future 
progress ;  the  possibility  of  avoiding  this  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  repotting  early  in  the  season. 

Where  plants  of  this  class  have  become  leggy  or  bare  at 
the  stem  from  loss  of  leaves,  it  is  advisable  to  shorten  the 
stem  at  the  base,  so  that  the  leaves  may  be  brought  to  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  As  roots  are  often 
plentifully  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  stem  it  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  shorten  the  stem  and  use  some  of  the 
aerial  roots  above  to  substitute  those  taken  away  from  the 
base.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  there  are  no  roots  on 
the  bare  stem  ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  better  by  far  to  remove  the 
decayed  compost  and  replace  with  new.  If  plants  in  this  con¬ 
dition  are  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  liberally 
syringed  along  the  bare  stems,  it  generally  has  the  desired 
effect  of  producing  root  action,  which  renders  it  possible  to 
deal  with  die  plant  at  the  following  repotting  season. 

In  the  case  of  Saccolabiums,  Rhynchostylis,  and  the  thick 
foliage  section  of  Aerides,  which  are  all  more  or  less  of  dwarf 
structure,  it  is  not  desirable  that  these  should  be  annually 
turned  out  of  their  pans  or  baskets,,  as  the  case  may  be.  All 
decayed  and  unsuitable  compost  should  be  carefully  picked  out 
and  replaced  with  fresh  drainage  and  potting  material,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  necessary.  Specimen 
plants  of  this  kind  will  often  stand  for  years  in  the  same  pot 
or  basket  if  treated  in  this  manner.  The  potting  compost 
may  consist  of  equal  portions  of  chopped  sphagnum 
moss  and  leaf  soil,  made  moderately  firm  and  filled 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  covering 
the  surface  with  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum,  or  the 
compost  may  consist  wholly  of  chopped  sphagnum  with  a  little 
sand  intermixed.  Where  sphagnum  alone  is  used  liberal  drain¬ 
age  must  be  given.  In  repotting  the  larger  species  of  Vandas 
and  Aerides,  a  stick  sufficiently  long  should  be  tied  to  each  to 
secure  the  plants  firmly  in  position.  It  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  fix  sticks  securely  in  position  after  the  plants  have 
been  repotted,  so  that  if  done,  and  the  drainage  worked  care¬ 
fully  with  a  view  to  securing  it  in  position  at  the  repotting 
time,  this  obstacle  is  removed.  The  plants  should  be  watered 
as  soon  as  repotting  is  completed,  thoroughly  wetting  the 
compost  lurough  ;  after  this,  where  leaf  soil  is  used,  only  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  moss  in  a  growing 
state  afterwards.  The  plants  should  be  protected  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  weeks  until  root  action  is  well 
advanced,  the  atmosphere  also  should  now  be  kept  charged 
with  moisture,  whenever  the  outside  conditions  permit,  and 
every  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to  induce  the  plants 
to  advance  their  growth.  In  all  the  divisions  the  atmospheric 
moisture  should  be  increased.  It.  will  be  found  necessary  now  to 
damp  down  the  houses  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  bright 
weather,  and  more  liberal  treatment  should  be  adopted. 

H.  J.  Chapman, 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

General  Potting. — This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  the 
majority  of  the  plants  require  overhauling  and  repotting  into 
new  soil,  for  the  lengthening  days  and  increased  warmth  will 
cause  them  to  commence  new  growth  after  their  inactivitv 
The  subject,  of  potting  is  an  important  one,  and  to  enter 
into  all  the  details  connected  therewith  would  occupy  too 
much  space  in  these  notes,  but  a  few  general  remarks  mav  be 
made.  The  most  important  preliminary  matters  to-  attend  to 
are  the  getting  in  plenty  of  the  various  composts  in  order  that 
they  do  not  become  wet.  See  that  all  crocks  to  be  used  as 
drainage  are  clean,  and  that  a  supply  of  sweet  moss  is  gathered 
for  placing  over  the  drainage  to  prevent  its  becoming  blocked 
with  particles  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  always  possible  at  this 
busy  season  to  wash  all  pots  before  using,  yet  the  importance 
of  doing  so  cannot  be  questioned,  and  if  time  will  not  allow  of 
washing  all,  then  well  diy  and  wipe  other’s.  As  regards  firm¬ 
ness  of  potting,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  hard-wooded 
plants  require  firmer  potting  than  those  classed  as  soft-wooded, 
likewise  those  having  large  fles'hy  roots  should  be  potted 
firmer  than  the  majority  of  fine-rooted  subjects,  excepting  such 
as  Ei  ■icas,  Epacris,  and  other  New  Holland  plants.  Pro¬ 
bationers  should  learn  that  the  potting  stick  or  rammer  is  an 
implement  for  working  the  new  soil  well  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  old  ball,  not.  for  making  the  upper  soil  so  firm  that 
water  will  hardly  pass  through  ft  to  tlie  roots  below.  The  old 
ball  of  soil  and  roots  must  be  moist  when  repotting,  or  the 
water  fails  to  permeate  it,  but  passes  away  through  the  new 
soil,  where  it  is  not  needed  until  new  roots  are  formed.  If  the 
■soil  be  just  moist,  not  wet,  when  used  the  application  of  water 
immediately  after  potting  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
the  syringe  if  properly  used  wall  supply  all  the  moisture  neces- 
sary  for  some  time.  Genial  atmospheric  conditions  are  of 
first  importance. 

Temperatures. —  As  the  days  lengthen  and  become  more 
favourable  to  renewed  growth  in  plant  life,  so  must  the  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  various  structures  be  gradually  increased  and 
the  general  conditions  be  kept,  more  genial.  This  remark 
applies  more  to  stoves  than  cool  greenhouses.  It  is  important 
that  these  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  numerous  hard-wooded  plants  that  would  be  injured 
with  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  good  practice  at.  this  time  to 
restart  many  greenhouse  plants  in  a  vinery  or  other  structure 
that  is  being  gently  forced,  a.s  the  conditions  prevailing  therein 
will  just  suit  them  for  a  time  until  other  plants  are  removed 
to  cold  pits  oi-  frames,  preparatory  to  placing  them  outdoors, 
thus  making  room  for  them.  The  plant  stoves  should  be  kept 
as  near  60  degrees  by  night  as  possible,  and  65  or  70  degrees 
by  day,  allowing  another-  5  degrees  rise  with  sun-heat.  As 
new  growth  in  the  plants  proceeds,  raise  the  temperature  by 
bottling  up  sun-heat,  but -let  it  be  done  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  weather  and  the  conditions  of  the  various  plants. 

Apply  air  freely  to  the  greenhouse  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions,  and  avoid  turning  on  any  fire-heat  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  or  imperfect  and  untimely  growths  will  be  induced 
to  pull  forth.  The  thermometer  may  fall  to  42  degrees  at 
night,  and  the  day  temperature  should  not  exceed  55  degrees. 

Begonias.-— The  tuberous  varieties  to  be  grown  in  pots  for 
a  display  in  the  conservatory  may  now  be  potted  in  a  com¬ 
post.  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  decom¬ 
posed  manure,  and  adding  a  little  sand  and  bone-meal.  Use 
in  a  lumpy  state,  and  do  not  make  the  soil  too  firm.  It  is 
good  practice  to  set  the  conn  upon  a  little  sharp  sand.  Any 
particular  varieties  that  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  may  be 
divided,  provided  each  piece  of  the  conn  has  a  shoot.  Seed 
may  be  sown,  if  not  already  done,  in  pans  or  pots  of  light 
finely-sifted  soil  as  advised  for  Gloxinias.  Winter-flowering 
species  and  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted 
as  they  are  produced  upon  the  parent  plants  ;  these  root 
readily  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  the  propagating 
bed.  When  well  rooted  remove  to  a  light  shelf,  and  pot  off 
singly. 
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This  typo  of  Begonias,  as  well  as  the  Rex  kinds,  may  be 
ieadily  propagated  from  partly-matured  leaves  laid  on  and 
,e(„red  down  to  prepared  pans  of  soil.  This  method  is  interest- 
ugfand  with  careful  handling  gives  excellent  results. 


K.  M. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vineries. — Rot  Vines  in  many  private  establishments  supply 
he  first  ripe  Grapes,  especially  where  they  are  required  early 
;n  q10  month  of  April,  Black  Hamburghs  and  Foster’s  Seedling 
bein''  the  two  most  frequently  relied  on,  both  being  free  setters 
Uld  usually  finishing  well.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  setting 
,)f  the  berries  thinning  must  commence,  or  they  quickly  get 
wedged,  when  the  work  can  neither  be  expeditiously  done  nor 
harried  out  without  injury  being  done  to  those  that  go  to  form 
the  bunch.  First  remove  superfluous  bunches,  as  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  overcrop,  even  if  the  Vines  are  thrown  away  after 
fruitin'',  as  neither  fine  berries  nor  good  colour  can  be  had 
under  such  circumstances  ;  therefore  5  lb.  of  good  fruit  is 
Inuch  more  satisfactory  than  8  lb.  badly  finished  from  a  pot 
Vine.  Small,  compact  bunches  require  more  thinning  than  do 
oose  or  extra  large  ones,  and  the  smaller  berries,  also  those 
n  the  interior  of  the  bunch,  must  be  the  first  to  be  cut  out, 
avoiding  the  removal  of  too  many  at  the  shoulders,  as  these 
lave  more  space  to  expand,  and  £  in.  apart  will  be  sufficient 
or  early  Grapes.  Liquid  manure  must  be  afforded  pot  Vines 
;veiy  few  days  from  the  time  the  berries  are  set  up  to  the 
hue  they  show  colour,  when  it  should  be  discontinued  and 
■lear  water  only  applied.  Endeavour  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  60  to  65  deg.  at  night,  advancing  8  or  10  deg. 
jy  day,  reaching  80  to  85  deg.  with  sun-heat,  admitting  air 
it  about  72  deg.  when  the  sim  is  raising  the  temperature. 

Grapes  from  permanent  Vines  to  be  ripe  about  May  20th 
vill  be  passed  out  of  flower  and  require  like  attention  as  given 
ibove  after  affording  the  border  a  thorough  watering  of  liquid 
manure,  or  a  surface  sprinkling  of  5  ine  manure,  and  lightly 
raked  in.  Let  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  75  or  80  deg., 
the  temperature  of  the  house  being  the  same  as  for  pot  A  mes, 
and  in  both  cases  guard  against  cold,  cutting  winds,  these  often 
occurring  during  the  month  of  March.  All  Muscats  should  be 
started  now,  as  well  as  the  latest  varieties  of  Grapes,  all  requii  - 
ing  a  long  time  to  perfect  their  fruit.  Black  Hamburgh  may  be 
dfowed  to  start  naturally  if  required  late  in  the  summer,  and 
it  is  a  grand  grape  for  September  and  October  use,  but  aftei 
the  latter  month  it  begins  to  lose  colour,  and  more  oi  less 
shrivelling  takes  place,  even  when  fire-heat  is  sparingly  used. 

Cut-back  Vines — and  these  are  more  satisfactory  than  one- 
rear-old  canes  for  pot- work — should  be  freed  of  the  old  soil 
when  growths  are  2  in.  long,  and  repotted  into  7-in.  pots,  using 
as  a  compost  three  parts  fibrous  loam  not  too  light  in  tex¬ 
ture),  half  a  part  of  old  lime  rubble  and  horse  droppings  ie- 
spectively,  while  for  final  potting  add  a  little  bone-meal  an 
wood  ashes,  in  all  cases  plotting  firm.  Place  in  a  growing  tern 
perature  of  60  deg.  at  night,  and  keep  as  near  the  glass  roof  as 
possible,  and  running  up  the  strongest  shoot,  the  weaker  one  to 
be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  is  taking  the 
iead,  watering  sparingly  at  first,  but  increasing  the  quantity 
is  the  roots  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pot 
is  full  of  roots  shift  into  9-in.  or  11-in.,  the  lattei  to  >e  t  ie 
fruiting  pot.  Some  give  two  shifts,  but  when  I  grew  pot  V  mes 
the  pdants  were  from  7-in.  or  8-in.  moved  into  the  ll-m. 
lirect,  always  using  warmed  soil  for  the  purpose.  Keep  t  ie 
foliage  gently  syringed  twice  daily,  and  a  growing  atmosphere 
it  all  times  until  growth  is  finished. 

Peaches. — Attend  to  the  pollination  of  the  flowers  in  suc¬ 
cession  houses,  a  gentle  rap  of  the  branches  being  sufficient  at 
this  date  to  distribute  the  pollen,  but  where  bees  are  kept  m 
or  near  the  gardens  these  usually  find  their  way  among  the 
flowers.  Damp  down  the  interior  borders,  etc,  morning  anc 
afternoon,  closing  about  2.30  p.m.,  allowing  the  heat  to  decline 
to  50  deg.  at  7  a.m.  next  morning.  The  latest  trees  will  soon 
be  expanding  their  blossoms,  and  must  receive  similar  atten¬ 


tion  as  above  staled,  applying  water  to  the  border-,  if  noo 
saiy,  and  fumigating  the  structures  before  the  petals  begin  m 
unfold.  Avoid  cold  northerly  winds,  as  these  do  much  mis¬ 
chief  and  favour  the  increase  of  aphis. 

Strawberries. —  Early  fruit  should  be  supported  with  forked 
sticks  where  the  foot-stalks  are  of  any  length,  as  if  once  they 
get  crippled  the  fruit  fails  to  swell  to  its  normal  size.  Dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  stimulants  as  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  signs 
of  colouring,  and  afford  the  plants  more  ventilation  and  less 
water  as  they  approach  the  ripening  stage.  Succession  batches 
will  take  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  now  the  sun  has  more 
power.  Examine  them  twice  or  thrice  bright  days, and  syringe 
them  overhead  before  the  flowers  open.  James  Mayne. 

Bioton  Guldens,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seed  Sowing. —  Seldom  has  the  land  been  in  a  more  favour 
able  condition  for  planting,  sowing  seeds  and  other  work  in 
relation  to  kitchen  gardening  than  it  is  at  the  date  of  writing, 
yet  1  never  advocate  being  in  too  great  a  hurry,  tempted  by 
spells  of  spring-like  weather,  for  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
tastes  of  winter  yet  to  come.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  miss  such  a  favourable  opportunity,  especially  on 
such  soils  as  can  be  worked  only  under  similar  conditions 
to  the  present;  consequently,  though  it  may  be  a  day  or  two 
early  for  getting  in  certain  seeds  and  plants,  it  will  be  advis¬ 
able  to  do  so,  as  in  all  probability  when  rain  once  commences 
we  shall  have  a  long  spell  of  it. 

Cabbage. —  The  earlier  plantations  of  these  look  remarkably 
well,  and  good  crops  of  early  beads  should  be  looked  for  this 
spring.  Plants  which  have  been  moulded  up  for  the  winter 
should  have  the  soil  deeply  stirred  with  the  draw  hoe,  at  the 
same  time  making  good  anv  vacancies  from  the  reserve  bed. 
Nothing  tends  to  improve  the  growth  of  Cabbage  more  than 
constantly  stirring  up  the  surface  soil,  and  in  doing  so  taking 
care  to  draw  plenty  round  the  stems.  Make  a  small  sowing 
of  Winningstadt,  and  a  good  red  variety  for  pickling,  in  gentle 
heat. 

Onions,  Autumn  Sown  V arieties. —  The  ground  having  been 
well  prepared,  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  get 
these  planted  in  their  permanent  beds.  Much  better  bulbs  are 
ensured  in  this  way  than  if  allowed  to  mature  where  the  seed 
was  sown.  Plant  1  ft.  apart  all  ways,  make  very  firm,  and 
give  a  good  dusting  of  soot  as  the  work  proceeds.  Owing  to 
the  great  scarcity  of  the  Onion  crop  last  year,  not  only  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  but  in  the  large  Onion-growing  centres 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  good  breadths  of  these  should 
be  planted  for  drawing  early.  Though  the  winter  Onion,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  of  little  value  for  keeping,  it  plays  a.  most 
important  part  in  such  seasons  as  this.  Young  seedling  plants 
which  have  been  raised  in  heat  during  tne  past  month  should 
be  pricked  off  from  two  to  three  inches  apart  in  other  boxes, 
using  a  good  and  fairly  rich  compost  for  the  purpose.  Imme¬ 
diately  active  growth  has  commenced  these  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off  in  cooler  houses  or  pits ;  undue  forcing  should 
never  be  resorted  to. 

The  Permanent  Sowing  Outside.  —Though  rib  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  date  of  sowing  owing  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  time.  Where 
the  Onion  Fly  gives  much  trouble,  as  it  does  in  many  gardens, 
the  practice  of  raising  the  plants  under  glass  is  much  to  be 
recommended.  Though  on  the  surface  it  may  appear  a  large 
amount  of  extra  work,  it  is  really  not  so,  and  especially  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  that  the  crop  is  practically 
assured.  If  seed  be  sown  thinly  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
and  raised  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  young  plants  pricked 
out  straight  from  the  seed  boxes  on  to  well  prepared  ground, 
allowing  a  distance  of  10  in.  between  the  rows,  and  6  in.  from 
plant  to  plant,  splendid  crops  may  be  relied  on. 

Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  may  now  be  brought  forward  quite 
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easily  in  the  open  ground  by  using  suitable  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  created  by  leaves  and  long  litter, 
and  the  quality  of  both  is  generally  much  better  than  that 
taken  up  and  forced. 

bow  on  mild  hot-beds,  for  choice  in  frames  which  have  been 
occupied  for  forcing  Asparagus,  small  quantities  of  early 
1  urnips,  Globe  Beet,  Spinach,  if  the  outside  crop  is  short, 
and  successional  sowings  of  Carrots,  also  Celery. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Few  vegetables  are  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  early  than  these,  and  none  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
is  more  remunerative.  Seeds  of  Moore’s  Cream  and  Prince 
Albert  should  be  sown  singly  in  60-size  pots,  raised  in  heat, 
and  planted  out  on  mild  hot-beds  when  ready. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldeuham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Rhododendrons. — V  here  beds  of  these  are  grown — and  few 
shrubs  are  more  handsome  when  massed  in  the  pleasure 
grounds — it  is  necessary  to  annually  give  them  a  top-dressing 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  vigour  and  give  a  good  dis¬ 
play  of  dower.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  Rhododendron 
peat  and  well-decayed  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  road  sand,  will  suit  their  requirements,  but 
if  the  firstr named  'ingredient  is  not  obtainable,  some  good  turfy 
loam  may  be  substituted,  but  in  this  case  leaf-soil  °should  be 
more  largely  used.  the  material  should  be  well  mixed 
together  and  strewn  over  the  surface  but  not  forked  in. 
Although  this  tine  class  of  shrubs  are  peat-loving  subjects,  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  soil  to  be  of  a,  peaty  nature  to 
grow  the  common  varieties  successfully,  and  it  is  quite  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  to  imagine  that  they  will  not  grow  on  heavy  soils. 
In  soil  of  a  loamy  character  or  even  heavy  clay,  providing  it  is 
not  in  a  very  dry  situation,  they  will  grow  freely.  This  should 
be  well  worked  before  planting,  and  if  decayed  leaves  are 
obtainable  they  should  be  worked  in.  We  have  planted  the 
ponticum  varieties  somewhat  largely  in  pure  yellow  clay,  and 
I  may  sav  the  results  do  not  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In 
the  woodland,  for  covert,  purposes,  or  under  the  shade  of  larger 
trees,  where  many  shrubs  would  prove  a  failure,  they  are 
admirably  suited.  Beds  of  Azaleas  and  Andromedas  should 
also  receive  a  top-dressing  of  the  material,  as  advised  for  Rho¬ 
dodendrons. 

Erica  carnea. — As  an  edging  for  beds  of  the  above  shrubs 
or  any  which  are  grown  in  a  peaty  soil,  there  are  few  subjects 
which  surpass  this  charming  shrub.  It  commences,  in  mild 
winters,  to  flower  soon  after  Christmas,  and  the  bright  red 
flowers  continue  in  perfection  for  a  long  time.  This  Erica 
seldom  exceeds  more  than  6  in.  in  height,  and,  being  of  compact 
growth,  a  very  neat  edging  is  formed.  It  can  be  left  for  years 
without  replanting,  but  should  the  plants  become  at  all  strag¬ 
gling,  they  can  be  clipped  into  shape  with  the  shears,  and  hand- 
pruning  may  be  done  occasionally  with  advantage  after  the 
flowering  period. 

Amygdalus  davidiana  alba.  -Although  this  splendid  Chinese 
shrub  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  in  1892,  it  is  still 
quite  uncommon  and  is  seldom  seen.  In  a  mild  winter  the 
pure  white  dowers  commence  to  expand  at  the  end  of  January, 
but  it  is  fully  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  shrub  appears 
at  its  best.  The  dowers  are  generally  produced  in  pairs  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  branches  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  a  fair-sized  specimen  is  rendered  very  conspicuous.  It 
will  succeed  in  the  majority  of  soils,  and  needs  a  light  pruning 
annually,  especially  if  one  has  pyramid-shaped  specimens.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  early  dowering  trees,  and  it  is 
surprising  one  does  not  see  it,  more  frequently  used.  There  is 
a  good  rose-coloured  form,  but  this  does  not  dower  with  nearly 
so  much  freedom. 

Berberis  japonica. — This  is  another  early  dowering  shrub 
of  much  merit  when  it  is  well  grown,  and  though  it  does  not 
succeed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  yet,  in  all  but  the  coldest 


districts  if  its  requirements  are  studied  it  should  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  shrubbery.  As  the  name  implies  it, 
hails  from  Japan,  is  evergreen,  and  carries  large  quantities  of 
deep  yellow  dowers  in  long  racemes  at  the  tips  of  the  strono- 
growths.  These  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  the  pale  <meen 
foliage,  which  consists  of  between  six  and  nine  leaflets  is 
always  veiy  ornamental.  This  shrub  likes  a  deep,  well- 
drained  loam  in  a  sunny  position,  and  must  be  protected  from 
cold  north  and  north-east  winds,  and  if  the  soil  is  sliriitlv 
moist  so  much  the  better.  Little  or  no  pruning  is  required 
unless  the  habit  becomes  somewhat  straggling,  when  this  can 
be  remedied  by  cutting  the  growths  hard  back.  In  veiy  drv 
weatker  good  soakings  of  water  should  be  given  occasionally. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Cynorchis  lowiana. 

The  species  of  Cynorchis  are  terrestrial,  and  therefore  seldom 
seen  amongst  cultivators  -where  epiphytical  Orchids  are  best 
understood.  C.  lowiana  is  unusually  bright  in  colour,  and  has 
four  to  six  dowers  on  a  scape  12  in.  to  14  In.  in  height.,  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  hooded  and  nearly  hides  the  petals,  which  arc 
darker  in  colour.  The  lateral  sepals  are  whitish  and  bv  no 
means  conspicuous.  The  frhree-lobed  lip  is  of  large  size  and 
deep  rose,  with  a  carmine  spot  at  the  base  of  the  divisions. 
The  middle  lobe  is  again  shallowly  divided,  which  gives  the 
lip  a  four-lobed  aspect.  The  plant  produces  two  leaves,  which 
are  lanceolate,  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  and  of  a  deep  green.  A 
plant  has  been  dowering  for  some  time  past  in  one  of  the  warm 
divisions  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  excit¬ 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  amongst  visitors,  owing 
to  the  distinct  habit  of  the  plant,  its  engaging  colours,  and  the 
totally  different  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  Orchids  on  all 
sides  of  it.  It  is  quite  of  recent  introduction,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  we  have  seen  in  the  genus. 


Early  Flowering  Rhododendrons. 

Though  the  Rhododendrons  which  blossom  out  of  doors  ii| 
January,  February,  and  the  early  part  of  March  cannot  by  any 
means  be  compared  -with  those  that  bloom  in  May  and  June, 
and  though  the  dowers  have  very  often  to  pay  for  their 
temerity  by  being  spoiled  by  a  night’s  frost,  they  are  still  ven¬ 
tlight  and  cheerful-looking  when  they  do  manage  to  escape 
frost,  and  are  admired  quite  as  much  as  their  showier  relatives 
Avhich  appear  at  a  later  date,  but  at  a  time  when  the  garden 
abounds  with  flow'ens  on  every  side.  These  early  blossoming 
ones  contain  several  species  and  varieties. 

The  drst  dowers  to  appear  are  those-  of  R.  dauricum,  a  de¬ 
ciduous  or  semi-evergreeiij  with  rosy-purple-  dowers  from 
Dahuria,  Mamdshuria  and  Sachalin.  There  is  a  variety  called 
atrovirens  with  evergreen  leaves.  Both  blossom  in  January. 
Another  small-leaved,  purple-dowered  species  is  R.  parvifolium 
from  Siberia,  China,  etc.  This  blooms  about  the-  middle  of 
February,  the  dowers  being  borne  two  or  four,  or  occasionally 
n lore,  together.  The  next  to  open  its  blossoms  is  R.  praecox, 
a  showv  hybrid  raised  mam'  years  aaro-  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Davis, 
of  Ormskirk,  by  crossing  I!.  ciliatum  with  R.  dauricum.  The 
dowers  of  this  are  1J  iu.  across,  produced  in  great  profusion, 
and  rose  with  a  tinge  of  purple  in  colour.  R,  nobleanum,  also 
a  hybrid,  but  this  time  of  the  larger-growing  section,  was 
raised  by  crossing  R.  arbore-um  with  R.  caucasicum.  It  forms 
a  large  bush  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  and  bears  small,  dense 
trusses  of  bright  red  dowers  in  quantity.  R.  fulgens  is  a  tall 
grower  from  Nepal  and  Sikkim.  It  has  oval  leaves  covered 
with  brown  felt  on  the  under-side,  and  bears  small  dense  trusses 
of  good-sized  crimson  or  blood-red,  waxy-textured  blossoms  in 
March.  R.  nobleanum  and  R.  praeeox  are  well  worth  growing 
for  the  sake  of  their  good  forcing  qualities,  for  with  little 
trouble  they  may  be  had  in  flower  shortly  after  Christmas, 
while  a  little  additional  heat  in  December  causes  the  dowers 
to  open  about  Christmas-time.  W.  D. 
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Primulas  at  Reading. 


The  Chinese  Primulas  are  usually  timed  to  be  at  their  best 
lhV  d  of  January  or  in  the  early  part  ot  February 
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which  the  flowers  are  subjected  for  the  production  of 

'll,'  a  private  establishment  where  this  is  not  required  the 
■  riould  continue  to  increase  in  size  and  produce  a 
l,  ‘  t  quantity  of  bloom  over  a  much  longer  period  even  it 
•  1  L  ririetles  were  sown  simultaneously.  After  one  good 
i'  Ls  0f  seed  has  been  set  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  plants 
i  Tpv  trusses  or  not,  as  a  limited  quantity  of  seed,  to 
develop" to  the  high-class  order  desired,  is  sufficient  to  tax  the 

el‘ As  usual, tlSi1e‘Ducliel  takes  a  very  high  position  in  the 
collection  of  varieties,  both  on  account  ot 
tlle  siZe  of  the  flowers  and  their  remarkably 
distinctive  colour.  We  have  no  reason  to  go 
back  on  our  opinion  concerning  this  variety 
which  we  formed  in  1902  and  again  in  1903. 

When  it  appeared  before  the  Moral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  K.H.S.  in  1902  it  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  gaining  the  highest  award  tor  a 
florist’s  flower.  Even  those  who  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Chinese  Primula  admitted  that  it  was 
the  most  distinct  novelty  that  had  appeared 
for  many  years  amongst  this  class  of  plants. 

The  variety  produces  seeds  freely,  and  tor 
that  reason  many  cultivators  were  able  to 
have  it  in  their  greenhouses  and  conserva¬ 
tories  very  soon  after  its  introduction.  Being 
of  remarkable  vigour  and  good  constitution 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  it  from  seed 
and  getting  a  tine  batch  that  will  continue  to 
bri°hten  the  houses  for  months  to  come,  and 
that  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  effective 
flowers  are'  none  Mo  common.  On  March 
14th,  1903,  we  gave  a  coloured  plate  of  this 
splendid  variety,  showing  its  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  in  having  large  white  flowers  with  a 
rosy-carmine  zone  round  the  bright  yellow 
centre. 

A  variety  of  more  recent  origin  is  being  put  into  commerce 
this  year  by  the  Reading  firm  as  a  novelty,  'this  is  name 
Brilliant  King,  and  is  well  worthy  of  such  a  distinctive  name, 
for  the  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  fiery  crimson,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  intensity,  are  more  effective  than  very  dar  v 
flowers  usually  are.  This  is  owing  to  the  fiery  glow  ot  the 
colour,  which  is  neither  scarlet  nor  vermilion,  but  truly  desenb- 
able  as  a  brilliant  crimson  shade.  It  is  of  the  same  shade  o 
colour  as  Crimson  King,  but  the  flowers  are  larger.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  dark  flowers  are  usually  smaller  than 
those  of  other  colours,  and  in  this  respect  it  marks  a  distinct 
advance  upon  Crimson  King,  fine  as  that  is.  Lord  Robeits 
is  another  single  crimson  variety  of  still  more  recent  mi  re¬ 
duction  and  not  yet  put  into  commerce. 

A  double  variety  of  The  Duchess  is  already  a  reality,  and 
before  long  may  probably  be  available  for  distribution.  m 
flowers  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  single  form  first  sent 
out,  but  in  the  new  comer  they  are  double,  with  the  losj-cai 
mine  zone  round  the  outside  of  the  small  petals,  a  Inch  fill  up 
the  centre.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  most  of  the  double 
kinds,  and  as  well  formed,  while  the  distinctive  colour  lends 
them  an  additional  attraction.  It  will  form  a  fine  companion 
to  The  Duchess,  and  for  those  who  like  double  flowers  it  wilt 
prove  an  acquisition.  Double  flowers  are  more  durable  than 
sino'le  ones  ;  hence  the  additional  value  of  this  acquisition. 


Another  novelty  which  is  not  yet  available  C  The  Czar, 
having  flowers  of  the  darkest  shade  of  heliotrope.  It  ha 
evidently  been  derived  from  some  of  the  blue  varieties,  and 
notable  not  only  for  its  distinct  colour,  but  for  the  size  of  the 
flowers.  Some  might  describe  the  colour  as  dee])  purple,  but 
there  are  so  many  shades  of  this  colour  that  we  think  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  describe  it  as  intense  heliotrope.  We  have 
previously  seen  this  shade  when  the  strain  was  in  the  course 
of  development,  but  it  was  very  much  paler.  For  those  who 
like  variety  in  this  class  of  plants  The  Czar  will  prove  an 
acquisition. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  fine  collection  of  fixed 
varieties  at  Heading  is  the  double  white  variety  named  His 
Majestv,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst.  Measuring  a  bloom 
at  random,  we  found  this  to  be  2  in.  across  the  pip.  This  is 
certainly  a  dist  inct  advance  amongst  the  strain  of  double  varie¬ 
ties  obtainable  from  seed.  The  outer  petals  spread  horizon¬ 
tally,  while  the  small  white  ones  till  up  the  centre  as  in  the 
best  of  them  in  this  particular  strain. 


Daphne  blagayana,  shoxving  the  process  of  layering.  (See  p.  165.  > 


There  are  many  who  prefer  a  good  old  standard  variety 
which  they  know  ;  that  is  well  supplied  by  Pearl,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  twenty  years,  and  is  still  as  good  as  ever, 
both  in  flowering  capacity  and  vigour  of  constitution.  Other 
old  varieties  are  also  well  up  to  the  usual  standard,  including 
that  splendid  ivory-white  variety  Royal  A  hite,  the  colour  of 
which  is  admirably  set  off  by  the  dark  green,  red  stalked 
foliage.  Brilliant  Rose  is  of  a  light  shade  of  that  coloui  when 
it  first  expands,  but  as  the  flowers  attain  their  full  development 
they  deepen  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Flowers  as  a  rule  fade 
with  age,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  this  and  several  other 
varieties  m  the  collection.  Reading  Blue  maintains  its  tiadi- 
tions,  being  kept  up  to  its  high  standard  of  colour  by  a  system 
of  cultivation  adopted  here,  and  the  extreme  care  that  is 
exercised  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  by  using  only  one 
brush  for  the  colour. 

A  much  lighter  shade  of  colour  is  that  named  Reading  Pink, 
which  will  please  those  whose  fancy  prefers  the  lighter  <  oloui  . 
These  of  this  variety  are  of  a  light  and  pleasing-  pink  shade,  the 
segments  of  the  flowers  being  beautifully  fimbiiated.  Readme 
Scarlet  still  maintains  the  high  quality  for  which  it  was  first 
sent  out,  but  being  an  early  variety  is  now  getting  over. 

Rosy  Queen  is  not  exactly  the  same  shade  of  coloui  a* 
Reading  Pink,  though  in  the  same  class,  but  the  Fern-leaved 
foliage  gives  variety  and  sets  off  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
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Blue  Fern-leaved  holds  a-  similar  position  with  regard  to  Read¬ 
ing  Blue.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  Fern-leaved  forms  were 
more  of  a  novelty,  and  induced  many  people  to  grow  them  as 
named  varieties,  but  the  care  taken  in  keeping  tha  varieties 
distinct  at  Beading  shows  that  any  particular  type  can  be  fixed 
and  obtained  from  seeds  just  as  well  as  any  other.  Another 
well-tried  and  reliable  variety  with  Fern-leaved  foliage  is  Snow¬ 
drift,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  pyramidal  trusses  sur¬ 
mounting'  the  foliage  with  a  mass  of  pure  white.  Another 
chaste  variety  with  similar-  foliagei  is  Purity,  having  large,  pure 
white  flowers,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark  stems 
of  the  leaves. 

The  .Giant  strain,  which  has  been  fostered  and  nursed  here 
for  many  years  past,  is  characterised  not'  only  by  its  large 
flowers  and  massive  leaves,  but  by  being  distinctly  later  than 
any  of  the  others  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Even  if 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  they  maintain  then  period, 
as  if  their  greater  size  and  vigour  required  longer  time  to 
develop.  The  varieties  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  ordinary 
strain,  but  those  who  like  variety  and  have  time  to  wait  for 
the  development'  of  these  Giants  will  be  well  rewarded.  White 
is  always  desirable,  and  tins  is  well  supplied  by  Giant  White, 
which  has  massive,  pure  flowers,  while  the  plant  is  of  compact 
and  sturdy  habit. 

Giant  Pink  is  even  regarded  as  a  finer  Primula  than  the 
above  on  account  of  its  great  size,  good  substance,  and  soft 
carmine-pink  flowers.  The  darkest  of  this  strain  is  certainly 
Giant  Crimson,  with  richly  coloured  flowers  intensifying  in 
the  centre!  and  produced  in  large  trusses  carried  well  above 
the  foliage.  Distinctly  of  another  shade  is  Giant  Terra  Cotta, 
with  well-fonned  flowers  of  great  substance  produced  in  masses 
above  the  foliage. 

The  Star  Primulas  are  well  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  merit 
with  regard  to  size  as  when  first  sent  out.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  matter  of  improvement  is  in  the  way  of  fresh 
colours  or  more  varieties. 

The  dominating  characteristic  of  the  whole  strain  consists  of 
long,  slender  flower-stems,  rising  well  above  the  foliage  and 
producing  tier  upon  tier  of  flowers  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  Primula  japonica.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is,  however,  more 
elegant  and  more  distinctly  of  artistic  and  decorative  value  on 
account  of  the  free  and  easy  grace  of  the  plant,  ho  attempt 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers  or  strength 
of  the  stems,  and  therefore  the  strain  has  not  been  reduced  in 
decorative  value  by  the  production  of  large  flowers  by  crossing 
with  the  other  strain.  This  is  as  it-  should  be1,  because  any 
attempt  to  mix  the  strain  with  the  ordinary  one  merely  de- 
strovs  the  character  which  gained  popular  favour  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  strain  when  first  introduced  in  1895.  They  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  florist’s  strain  of  the  Chinese  Primula  as 
Cineraria  stellata-  has  to  the  heavy  and  dense  habited  plants 
and  massive  flowers  of  the  florist’s  Cineraria. 

Having  said  this,  we  need  only  mention  that  varieties  are 
now  obtainable  under  the  names  of  Pink  Star,  Blue  Star,  Car¬ 
mine  Star,  Mont  Blanc  Star,  White  Star,  and  White  Queen 
Star.  Ruby  Star,  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured  illustration  on 
March  14th,  1903,  is  now  being  offered  as  a  novelty  for  this 
year.  It  is  the  darkest  of  all  of  the  Star  Primula'  strain,  and 
may  be  described  as  of  a  brilliant  ruby-red,  somewhat 
approaching  Crimson  King,  but-  certainly  not  crimson.  Anothei 
elegant  variety  now  offered  as  a  novelty  is  Primrose  Queen 
Star,  having  pale  yellow  flowers  with  a  white  margin,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  a  yellow  Chinese 
Primula,  which  may  yet  be  realised  by  careful  and  skilful 
working. 

As  these'  Primulas  are  grown  at  Reading  for  the  production 
of  seed,  they  are  always  sown  comparatively  late  with  the 
object  of  getting  them  in  bloom  well  into  the  new  year,  when 
the  light  will  be  much  better  and  therefore  help  to>  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  standard  of  the  different  varieties.  The 
plants  in  question  were  not  sown  before  July  20th  last  year, 
and  they  are  now  in  48-size'  pots.  As  we  previously  said,  one 
good  truss  of  bloom  is  sufficient  for  a  plant,  so  that  48-size 
pots  are  large  enough  for  seed-producing  plants. 


Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  the  note  on  Countess  Spencer  Sweet 
Pea  by  S.  F.  Drayson  on  page  96. 

As  he  remarks,  ru,uck  has  been  said  respecting  this  variety, 
and  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  first  noticed  in  this  journal 
by  a  correspondent  two  years  ago.  The  unreliability  of 
Countess  Spencer  is  proverbial,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  D.,  it 
mattered  not  if  it  were  grown  apart  from  other  sorts. 

In  my  case  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  even  secure  40  per 
cent.,  16  per  cent,  being  the  utmost. 

The  matter  need  cause  little  surprise  in  one  sense,  for,  being 
a  sport  from  Prima  Donna.,  Countess  Spencer  would  naturally 
require  fixing,  and  apparently  this  was  not  done  to  any  great 
extent,  too  much  eagerness  in  the  introduction  being  displayed. 

As  is  well  known  the  small  stock  of  seed  was  sent  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  be  grown  on  in  1903,  and  probably  the  climate 
assisted  in  making  the  Countess  what  she  is.  Maybe  also  a 
great  quantity  of  cuttings  were  taken.  There  is  also  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  several  other  causes  still  further  increased  the 
sportiveness,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  quantity  of  the  Pea  on  offer-  last  year. 

One  of  the  finest  growers  in  the  country  when  writing  me 
last  spring  remarked  :  “  Don’t  be  surprised  to  see  an  extra 
large  number  of  sports.”  It  is  a  mystery  where  everyone  has 
got  the  stock,  and  considering  that  many  of  the  so-called 
sports  were  in  no  way  like  Countess,  yet  bearing  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  Miss  Willmott,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Prima 
Donna,  and  the  like,  I  would  fancy  that  some  got  mixed. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Eckford  has  a  pure  stock,  and  that  Gladys 
Unwin,  also  a  sport  from  Prima  Donna,  is  perfectly  fixed, 
seems  passing  strange.  • 

That  the  Countess  really  does  sport  I  can  quite  believe,  for 
an  American  friend  tells  me  he  had  several,  all  of  which  possess 
the  same  character  as  the  Countess. 

Another  American  friend  has  given  the  Countess  the  title  of 
Orchid-flowered,  and  the  whole  batch  of  sports,  including  pink, 
rose,  orange,  and  salmon  are  being  offered  as  Orchid-flowered 
seedlings  of  Countess  Spencer ;  but  it  still  remains  a  marvel 
to.  me  how  so  much  seed  came  about,  for  if  I  remember  rightly, 
there  were  only  3  lb.  or  4  lb.  in  existence  before  1903  entered. 

In  America  the  Countess  has  caused  a  furore,  and  the  breaks 
from  it  are  looked  upon  as  the  forerunners  of  a.  new  race. 
Two  appear  to  have  been  named,  viz.,  a  light  pink,  called 
Florence  Spencer,  and  Mrs.  Sydenham,  a  Lady  Marie  Currie 
shade. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the  N.S.P.S. 
will  have  some  bother  with  these  sports  if  everyone  names 
them. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  great  host 
of  Sweet  Pea  novelties,  and  I  am  daily  expecting  a  number  of 
U.S.  sorts. 

Apart  from  Flora  Norton  and  Mrs.  Higginson,  there  are 
Speckled  Beauty,  Nymphaea,  Sunset,  Sunrise,  Bridesmaid,  and 
others.  That  they  will  be  welcome  cannot  be  denied,  provid¬ 
ing  they  are  distinct,  constant,  and  good. 

All  novelty  Peas  are  not  so,  however,  and  one  feels  like 
shrugging  when  he  thinks  of  the  vines  rooted  out  in  past 
years.  Apart  from  growing  the  novelty,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  sporting,  and  I  can  but  regret  the  season  of  1903, 
when  the  most  wonderful  striped  sports  slid  out  of  existence, 
owing  to  constant  wet  rotting  the  seed  pods. 

Such  a  monstrous  rose-stripe  a.s  came  out  of  Golden  Rose  1 
never  expect  to  see  again,  nor  the  extraordinary  red  and  white 
standard  blue  and  white-winged  break  that  came  out  of  Cali¬ 
fornian-grown  Senator.  AL’ 


Artificial  Production  of  Freaks  among  Plants  Some 
recount  has  been  placed  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
if  some  experiments  amongst  plants.  The  experiments  sa 
hat  by  splitting  young  tendrils  male  flowers  may  be  tuime 
nto  female;  the  white  rays  of  the  Daisy  become  yellow Jike 
hose  of  the  disc,  and  the  three  leaflets  of  a  Clover  may  be  made 
:o  become  four. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Cypripedium  tracyanum. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of  this 
hybrid,  which  we  briefly  described  on  December  17th,  p.  1018. 
The  hybrid  was  derived  from  C.  aureum  as  seed  parent  crossed 
with  leeanum  giganteum.  We  may  remind  readers  that  C. 
aureum  was  derived  from  C.  Sallieri  hyeanum  x  spicerianum. 
C.  Sallieri  itself  was  derived  from  C.  villosum  x  insigne.  The 
other  parent  of  the  plant  under  notice — namely,  C.  leeanum 


Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield  Common,  Woking,  who  has 
also  added  the  plant  to  his  collection. 

in  looking  over  the  complicated  parentage  it  will  readily  bo 
evident  to  Orchid  growers  that  C.  villosum  shows  its  influence 
111  the  form  and  colour  of  the  petals  and  lip.  The  wavy  uppi r 
margin  of  the  petals  would  also  indicate  the  influence  of  C. 
spicerianum.  ('.  leeanum  as  a  parent  show s  it«  If  in 
spots  or  markings  seen  upon  the  base  of  the  dorsal  sepal  and 
011  lll('  petals.  C.  villosum  would  seem  also  to  have  influ< 
the  dorsal  sepal  in  the  washing  out  of  the  spots  so  character- 


Cypripedium  tracyanum. 


giganteum,  was  derived  from  C.  spicerianum  x  insigne.  We 
thus  see  that  a  veiy  roundabout  w  ay  has  been  gone  in  order 
to  produce  C.  tracyanum. 

The  dorsal  sepal  is  greenish-yellow  in  the  centre,  or  light 
green,  with  a  bronzy-purple  band  along  the  midrib  and  finely 
spotted  with  purple  in  lines  at  the  base,  following  the  course  of 
the  veins.  Outside  of  this  area  is  a  broad  snow-white  border. 
The  spathulate  sepals  are  slightly  declining  and  yellow7,  shaded 
with  brown,-  except  on  the  margins,  wdiile  the  upper  edge  is 
distinctly  wavy.  The  lip  has  a  similar  shading  of  brown  to 
that  of  the  petals,  except  the  margin  of  the  pouch,  which  is 
yellow.  The  flow7er  is  of  good  texture,  and  the  surface  lias  a 
shining,  waxy  lustre.  Our  illustration  of  this  beautiful  hybrid 
variety  was  prepared  from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of 


istic  of  C.  insigne.  The  new7  production  is  therefore  amply 
distinct  from  all  of  the  parents,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
how  Mendel’s  law  would  bear  upon  the  complicated  genealogy 
of  this  new  and  beautiful  hybrid. 

Potato  Colonist. 

Flowers  and  vegetables  as  well  as  cereals  are  extensively 
tried  on  the  Kinver  seed  farms  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  Potatos  also  get  close  attention,  and 
if  new  varieties  are  in  hand  they  may  also  be  seen  on  the 
grounds  at  Kinver  under  ordinary  conditions  alongside  of  older 
and  better  known  sorts.  Colonist  is  an  early  Potato,  and  may 
be  described  as  a  white  Kidney  with  a  smooth  skin,  shallow 
eyes,  and  shapely.  It  will  therefore  prove  a  useful  subject  for 
exhibition  at  the  early  flower  shows  when  gardeners  desire 
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something  of  attractive  appearance  and  sufficiently  early  to 
attain  a  desirable  size'  by  the  time  the  eai'ly  summer  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  held  in  towns  and  rural  districts. 

The  variety  is  also  a  heavy  cropper,  remarkably  free  from 
disease,  with  white  flesh  that  is  beautifully  white  when  cooked, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  kitchen. use.  The  accompanying 
illustration  put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  \V  ebb  will  show  the 
relative  fertility  of  the  variety  upon  the'  ground,  the  gen¬ 
erally  uniform  size  of  the  tubers  would  also  indicate  that  there 
is  little  waste  in  the  cropping.  For  an  early  variety  we  think 
this  is  very  satisfactory,  and  as  Messrs.  AN  ebb  put  nothing  into 
commerce  before  it  is  well  tried,  we  presume  that  it  has  suffi¬ 
cient  table  quality  to  recommend  the  novelty  for  general  use. 
It'  is  now  being  put  into  commerce  for  the  first  time. 

Potato  Chieftain. 

The  above  new  variety  is  an  oval  or  pebble-shaped  white 
variety  which  crops  very  heavily  and  keeps  well.  It  has  been 
well  tried,  and  is  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time  by  Messis. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsey,  Stourbridge,  who  class  it  as  a  main- 
crop  Potato.  It  has  been  well  tried  on  their  trial  grounds  at 
Kinver,  and  hitherto  has  proved  to  be  disease-resisting.  Being 
of  pebble  shape  or  slightly  flattened  and  elongated,  it  is  of  that 
form  which  successful  exhibitors  use  for  exhibition  purposes. 
It  is  also  of  excellent  quality  and  cooks  well,  so'  that  those  on 
the  outlook  for  a  sound  and  useful  variety  may  find  in  this 
what  they  desire.  The  accompanying  illustration  lent  us  by 
Messrs.  Webb  shows  the  crop  on  the  ground  as  it  was  dug  out. 


Vine  Eyes. 

In  many  establishments  where  the  earliest  forced  Grapes 
are  in  much  request  the  propagation  of  the  canes  by  means 
of  eyes  forms  a  most  important  item  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  start  should 
be  made  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  whereby  the  young 
cane  should  be  thoroughly  well  ripened  and  matured  when  the 
time  of  rest  appears.  ~  The  growing  of  canes  for  early  forcing 
should  never  be  attempted  without  the  use  of  a.  suitable  struc¬ 
ture  where  all  the  light  possible  and  ample  heat  is.  afforded. 
It  is  an  impossibility  to  procure  Grapes  of  good  quality  fi  om 
manifest  failures,  and  the  method  of  growing  canes  two  seasons 
which  can  be  done  in  one  is  a  costly  and  laborious  one.  The 
one  idea  is  to  grow  a  cane  strong  and  short- jo  in  ted,  thorough!} 
matured  with  plump  eyes  and  plenty  of  stored  matter,  so  that 
a  strong  break  is  procured  when  started,  which  is  so  essential 
for  hard  forcing  or  permanent  planting. 

A  good  start  should  be  made  with  eyes  cut  from  yvood  of 
last  season’s  growth — that  which  is  thoroughly  matured,  and 
the  buds  plump.  Cut  about  an  inch  long,  with  a  slice  of  the 
wood  taken  off  opposite  the  bud  to  quicken  the  process  of 
routine.  Various  are  the  methods  of  starting  these,  but  I  prefer 
to  put  them  in  60  pots,  lightly  tilled  with  sandy  loam,  press 
the  eye  into  the  soil  so  that  the  bud  just  shows  above  the 
surface,  press  lightly  around,  and  plunge  in  cocoanut  fibre 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  75  to  80  deg.  and  a  temperature  of  65 
to  7 0  deer.  Water  with  a  fine  rose-can  to  settle  soil,  but 
avoid  over-watering,  especially  so  when  the  young  growths 
are  starting,  or  they  will  go  blind  and  finally  damp  off.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  are  running  freely  around  the  sides  of  the 
pots  a  further  shift  is  necessary — into  48  deg.  for  preference. 

Soil  might  consist  of  best  fibrous  loam,  a  sprinkling  of 
decayed  manure,  bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal.  4  his 
will  be  found  a  suitable  compost,  and  should  be  used  in  as 
rough  a  state  as  possible.  Pots  should  be  efficiently  drained, 
and  stagnation  guarded  against  at  all  times.  When  potted 
plunge  again  into  bottom  heat.  The  next  shift  will  be  into 
8  in.  pots,  and  finally  into  the  fruiting  pots,  which  shift  should 
be  about  July,  when  room  may  be  left  for  top-dressings.  Supply 
nourishment  later  on,  when  the  soil  is  filled  with  young  roots, 
supplemented  by  liquid  manure  and  a  little  artificial  after¬ 
wards. 

When  in  the  large  pots  Vines  will  stand  in  no  need  of  being 
plunged  in  bottom  heat,  but  when  growing  should  be  exposed 


to  all  the  sun  and  light  possible.  Avoid  overcrowding,  so 
that  each  leaf  should  have  plenty  of  room  and  full  exposure 
to  the  sun’s  influence.  Too  much  heat  can  hardly  be  indulged 
in,  providing  there  is  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
young  Vines  should  be  frequently  syringed  daily  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions,  and  the  treatment  precisely  the  same  as  for 
permanently  planted  Vines.  Temperature  should  be  about 
65  deg.  at  night,  70  to  75  deg.  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  15  to 
20  deg.  by  sun  heat.  Train  the  young  Vines  on  a-  trellis  under 
the  roof  of  house.  The  leading  shoot  should  be  allowed  to 
run  into  the  requisite  height,  but  the  tendrils  and  lateral 
growths  should  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  and  kept  there. 
An  abundance  of  water  is  required  when  in  full  growth. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  signs  of  ripening 
appear,  more  air  and  less  water  will  be  required.  With  the 
tall  of  the  leaf,  presumably  about  November,  they  may  he 
finally  turned  out  in  a  dry  airy  shed.  But  the  plants  should 
never  become  dust  dry,  nor  should  too  much  water  be  given. 
The  young  canes  may  then  be  cut  back  to  the  height  required, 
and  (he  laterals  be  hard  pruned  to  the  lowest  good  bud.  They 
will  then  be  ready  at  any  time  for  their  special  purposes. 

A.  G.  S. 


Hardy  Climbers. 

There  are  few  plants  that  can  equal  the  following  climbing, 
trailing,  or  rambling  shrubs  for  clothing  walls,  arbours,  per¬ 
golas,  pillars,  etc. 

Jasminnm. — The  Jasmines  are  well-known  hardy  climbing 
or  rambling  shrubs.  They  belong  to  the  same  natural  family 
as  the  Lilac  and  the  Ash.  No  attention  beyond  keeping  the 
young  wood  tied  in  and  very  little  pruning  is  required.  The 
Chinese  Winter  Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum)  is  often  spoiled  by 
being  trimmed  close  to  the  wall  about  October  or  November. 
This  treatment  removes  the1  shoots  that  are  covered  with 
flower-buds.  I  lie  proper  .time  to'  cut  this  species  is  just  after 
the  flowering  period  is  over.  The  young  shoots  will  then  have 
a  long  season  of  growth,  and  flower  the  following  winter.  This 
species  usually  commences  to  flpwer  in  December,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  March  to  cover  its  bare,  leafless  shoots  with  yellow 
blossom.  Better  known  than  the  above  is  the  common  white 
Jessamine  (J.  officinale).  It  is  a  veiy  hardy  and  vigorous 
climber,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  North-west,  India  ;  it  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  pure  white,  sweet-scented  blossoms.  It 
flowers  freely  from  May  to  October. 

Clematis. — Generally  speaking,  Clematis  are  not  difficult  to 
grow.  They  all  flourish  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  the  best 
time  to  plant,  is  in  the  spring,,  when  severe  frosts  are  past. 
Clematis  Vita  lb  a,  commonly  known  as  Travellers’  Joy,  is  the 
best-known  species  of  this  genus.  It'  is  a  native  of  Britain. 
The  flowers  are  scented  and  of  a  greenish- white  colour.  C. 
montana  is  a.  fine  plant  for  covering  walls.  It  has  creamy- 
white  flowers  which,  open  in  April  and  May.  C.  Viticella  has 
drooping,  blue,  purple  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  C.  lanuginosa 
has  flowers  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter  that  are  pale  lavender, 
pure  white,  or  purple  in  colour. 

The  above  are  natural  species,  and  the  well-known  variety 
C.  Jackmanni  is  a,  hybrid  between  the  latter  two.  It,  was 
raised  in  1862  by  Mr.  Jackman,  of  Woking.  It  has  purple 
flowers.  There  are  now  several  shades  of  flowers  of  this  form 
with  distinct  names  in  cultivation.  The  leaf-stalks  of  the 
Clematis  have  the  power  of  twisting  themselves  round  any 
support,  and  thus  drawing  themselves  up  to  the  light  and  air. 

Lonicera. — The  Honeysuckles  are  a  splendid  group  of  hardy 
climbing  shrubs.  Every  year  or  two,  during  the  winter 
months  the  old  and  dead  wood  should.be  removed,  leaving 
the  young  branches  for  the  production  of  flowers,  and  new 
shoots  from  the  base  upwards.  There  are  about  eighty  species 
of  Honeysuckle,  but  the  following  kinds  will  be  found  gen¬ 
erally  useful  and  ornamental.  Among  the  evergreen  kinds 
the  best  known  is  L.  japonica  flexuosa  from  Japan.  It  has 
sweet-scented  flowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July.  L. 
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janonica  aureo-reticulata  has  oval  leaves  which  are  beautifully 
netted  with  yellow.  Among  the  deciduous  Honeysuckles,  the 
common  iii  itish  species  L.  Periclymenum  is  a  climber  of  great 
beaut v  It  bears  its  red  and  yellow  blossoms  from  June  to 
September  in  great  profusion. 

Wistaria  —  The  Wistarias  flourish  in  any  garden  soil,  and 
when  the  old  wood  is  cut  out  occasionally  there  is  usually  a  tine 
display  of  blossom  from  April  to  June,  W.  chinensis  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  country  from  China  about  ninety  years  ago. 

It  is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  The  ordinary  form 
lias  lilac-purple  pea-like  blossoms.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  and  one  with  variegated  foliage,  W.  multi- 
ju.oi,  a  native  of  Japan,  has  flower-trusses  from  2  ft,  to  3  ft, 
in  length. 

Dumbarton. _ _  _  ^  Davidson. 

A  Note  on  Neriums. 

These  exquisite  greenhouse  plants,  more  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Oleanders,  are,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tha  t  they  rank  among  the  oldest  of  our  cultivated  exotics,  de¬ 
serving  of  greater  attention  by  horticulturists  than  is  at  the 
present  time  bestowed  upon  them.  The  true  worth  of  the  de¬ 
corative  value  of  these  plants  can  only  be  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained  when  they  are  grown  on  into  large  specimens,  treating 
them  more  as  standards  and  allowing  them  to  develop  dense, 
bushy  heads :  such  plants  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  when 
producing  their  inflorescence  of  varied  and  delicately  coloured 
flowers  create  an  impression  which  is  not  readily  obliterated. 

Neriums  are  subjects  that  enjoy  plenty  of  moisture,  conse¬ 
quently  during  the  summer  months  liberal  treatment  in  this 
respect  may  be  accorded  them,  and  with  well-established  plants 
having  their  pots  full  of  roots,  frequent  waterings  with  diluted 
liquid  manure  will  prove  most  beneficial  in  maintaining  them 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

Although  the  flowers  of  this  genus  are  of  such  enchanting 
beauty,  the  sap  of  the  plants  is  a  most  virulent  poison  ;  hence 
the  cultivator  need  exercise  great,  care  in  handling  them,  avoid¬ 
ing  unnecessary  bruising  of  the  leaves  or  injury  to  the  bark. 

The  most  suitable  compost  for  this  class  of  plants  consists 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  about  equal 
proportions.  During  the  process  of  potting,  the  soil  should 
be  well  rammed,  making  the  whole  tolerably  firm. 

Propagation  may  be-effected  from  cuttings  inserted  in  a  light 
sandy  compost  during  early  spring,  and  plants  so  raised  should 
flower  the  same  season,  but  their  full  beauty  is  not  appreciated 
until  they  have  attained  some  considerable  size.  As 
soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  past,  all  the  old  flowers  should 
he  removed  and  the  plants  thoroughly  overhauled  and  slightly 
pruned,  subsequently  encouraging  new  growths  before  the  dull 
days  of  winter  set  in.  Water  may  be  applied  less  frequently 
during  the  winter  months,  but  the  soil  about  the  roots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  over  dry. 

Mealy  bug  is  the  only  pest  which  I  have  found  to  infest 
these  plants,  and  once  they7  obtain  a  hold  it  is  difficult  to 
entirely  eradicate  them  ;  their  ravages,  however,  may  be  effec¬ 
tually  combated  by  occasionally7  syringing  the  plants  with  a 
diluted  quantity  of  a  reputable  insecticide. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the  Levant, 
or  have  become  naturalised  subjects  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
N.  Oleander,  and  its  variety  splendens,  perhaps  the  most  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  have  delightfully  double  rose-colouied 
flowers  borne  upon  many-branched  panicles,  which  possess 
the  additional  property  of  retaining  their  freshness  and  full 
beauty7  for  a  considerable  time.  Associated  with  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  there  is  an'  exceedingly  charming  white 
variety  known  as  album. 

The  genus  Nerium  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Apocy- 
naceae,  which  order  furnishes  many  of  the  most  valuable 
rubber-producing  plants.  1.  G.  F. 


Lonicera  sempervirens. 

This  very  desirable  greenhouse  twining  plant  is  a  native  oi 
North  America,  and  as  its  specific  name  denotes  is  <  m  o.  ■  a  ■ 
and  from  its  very  floriferous  habit  it  could  also  justly  lay 
claim  to  t lie  name  of  semperflorens.  I  he  flowers  are  bright 
scarlet  outside,  and  bright  yellow  inside,  about  an  inch  Ion *_r, 
and  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  to  the  very7  end  of  the 
shoots,  which  terminate  in  an  umbel  of  flowers. 

For  the  decoration  of  a  rafter  of  the  greenhouse  roof  or 
for  an  upright  pillar  it  is  quite  at  home,  hut  succeeds  best  when 
planted  out.  The  border  for  its  reception  should  be  examined, 
and  if  the  soil  is  poor  a  hole  about  2  ft.  square  should  he 
made,  and  then  filled  with  some  good  potting  soil,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  sand.  This  operation  could  he  carried 
out  any7  time  of  the  year  ;  if  the  plant  had  been  previously' 
grown  in  a  pot  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any7  check  if  it  is  given  a 


New  Early  Potato  Colonist.  (See  p.  159.) 

From  a  photograph  taken  at  H7<’6&s’  Kinver  Seed  Farm s. 

cood  soaking  of  water  before  planting,  and  also  well  watered 
afterwards  to  settle  the  soil  round  the  roots.  In  fact,  1  am 
sure  the  difference  in  growth  made  after  the  plant  has  been 
planted  out  of  the  pot  will  be  most' noticeable,  and  will  be  an 
object-lesson  on  the  advisability  of  planting  out  similar  plants, 
when  they  show  any  signs  of  stunted  growth,  where  they  can 
remain  for  several  years  to  develop  to  their  full  extent.  Do 
not  make  the  great  mistake  of  tying  up  the  shoots  too  close 
to  the  pillar  or  rafter,  but  allow  the  ends  to  hang  down  grace¬ 
fully,  and  in  summer  these  will  be  smothered  with  a  profusion 
of  the  most  brilliant  flowers.  After  flowering  thin  out  the 
old  wood  and  cut  back  accordingly'  to  the  strength  of  your 
plant,  so  as  to  encourage  young  wood  for  next  season  s  flower¬ 
ing.  Plant  in  an  open  sunny  position,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  during  the  growing  season.  I  have  noticed  that  this 
plant  is  singularly  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

1  °  J.  W.  M. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


The  Spring  Snowflake  is  already  in  full  bloom  in  the  open 
ground  about  London, 
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Hardy  Bulks  in  American  Parks. 

(Concluded  from  J)age  144.) 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  March  29th,  1904. 

A  word  about  the  destruction,  of  Tussock  Moths.  It  is  too 
hard  a  question  to  treat  offhand,  but  I  would  offer  some  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Chambers  and  endorsed 
by  friend  Keith.  An  examination  of  the  egg-masses  will  show 
that  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  not  fertile.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of  parasites  that  prey  upon 
the  caterpillar,  so  that  the  time  used  in  destroying  the  unfertile 
egg-masses  is  thrown  away,  and,  as  the  parasites  are  hatched 
out  in  the  old  cocoons  of  the  Tussock  Moth,  the  very  agency 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  destruction  is  thus  prevented  from 
doing  its  work,  as  the  parasites  perish  when  the  eggs  of  the 
moth  are  destroyed. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  egg-masses  deposited  on  the 
main  trunk  and  the  large  limbs  of  the  infested  trees  shows  that, 
as  a  rule,  more  of  them  are  fertile  than  those  deposited  on  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  because  the  caterpillars,  weakened  by  the 
attacks  of  the  parasites,  are  unable  to  crawl  down  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree  to  go  into  cocoons,  as  is  their  habit.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  advise  cleaning  off  only  those  egg-masses  which 
are  found  on  the  body  of  the  tree  ;  and  if  spraying  is  persisted 
in  few  will  be  left  to  require  picking.  James  B.  Shea. 


Albany,  N.Y.,  April  28th,  1904. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  formal  bulb  planting  in  suburban 
parks  of  sylvan  character,  but  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
massing  in  beds  of  brilliant  colouring  the  many  beautiful 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  etc.,  in  the 
much-frequented  city  parks,  where  such  planting  can  be 
judiciously  used  in  connection  with  the  formal  garden  and 
architect ural  su rro undings. 

In  suburban  parks  the  Narcissus  in  many  varieties  can  be 
effectively  and  consistently  used  when  naturalised  and  massed 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Warder,  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  This 
treatment  is  quite  universal  in  England  upon  estates  of  some 
extent,  and  in  the  suburban  parks. 

I  think  the  planting  of  bulbs  has  been  somewhat  overdone 
in  the  Public  Carden  of  Boston,  on  the  principle  that  a  small 
Persian  mg  of  beautiful  design  and  colouring  is  in  better  taste 
in  an  attractive  room  than  cheap  and  multitudinous  rugs  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  floor  to  mar  the  otherwise  attractive  surround¬ 
ings- 

There  is  a  demand  in  Albany  (it  is  of  Dutch  origin)  for  bulbs 
and  early  spring  effects  in  colouring.  As  the  parks  are  urban 
and  readily  accessible,  the  residents  frequent  them  as  soon  as 
the-  weather  will  permit  in  the  spring,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  make  them  exceptionally  attractive  at  this  season. 

About  60,000  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  and  many  thou¬ 
sand  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  are  used  in  Washington 
Park  in  connection  with  Primroses,  Hyacinths,  the  creeping 
Phlox,  and  massing  of  Azaleas  for  spring  effects. 

This  planting  is  followed  in  early  June  by  the  usual  summer 
bedding.  I  make  it  a  practice  to  remove  all  the  bulbs,  ripen¬ 
ing  them  off,  and,  after  sorting,  I  stow  them  away  in  a  cool 
potting  shed  until  the  October  following.  There  is  a  per¬ 
centage  of  5  per  cent,  loss  (and  care  has  to  be  taken  in  not 
getting  the  bulbs  mixed  when  drying  off  and  sorting).  I  use 
bulbs  thus  for.  three  years,  each  year  buying  some  to  change 
the  variety  or  colour  for  the  desired  combination  of  colour. 
Some  beds  are  planted  (Tulips)  in  mixed  colours,  but  the  design 
generally  calls  for  massed  effects  of  one  colour  in  each  bed,  and 
the  garden,  as  a  whole,  has  to  be  studied  out  pretty  carefully 
to  harmonise  for  general  effect. 

To  one  who  is  colour-blind  or  not  appreciative  of  colour  con¬ 
trasts,  the  massing  of  Tulips  should  be  somewhat  incongruous, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  and  not  undertaken.  I  quote  from  my 
report  for  the  year  1902  the  following  :  — 

“  Although  the  midsummer  aspect  of  the  parks  is  considered 
generally  more  impressive  and  satisfactory  on  account  of  the 


maturity  of  the  foliage  and  the  variety  of  the  floral  growths 
and  colouring,  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  seems  to  be  derived 
by  the  citizens  in  visiting  Washington  Park  during  the  season 
of  the  early  sprihg  growths  and  at  the  season  of  the  flowering 
of  the  early  spring  bulbs.  At  that  time  the  tender  green 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  vivid  green  of  the 
lawns  bring  out  in  strong  contrast  the  resplendent  lines  of  the 
early  spring  bulbs.  The  freshness  and  purity  of  the  foliage 
appeals  in  early  spring  more  directly  perhaps  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  side  of  human  nature  and  the  desire  of  everyone  to  see 
colour,  freshness  and  vitality  after  so  long  a  season  of  snow, 
ice,  grey  skies  and  apparent  death  in  everything  that  grows. 

“  For  this  reason  an  effort  is  yearly  made  to  hurry  up  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  spring  cleaning  and  to  have  the  parks 
and  avenues  in  as  satisfactory  condition  as  possible  (early  in 
the  season),  so  that  the  public  may  find  them  attractive  as  soon 
as  it  is  warm  enough  to  make  use  of  them,  and  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  freshness  and  vivid  colouring  in  the  bulb  planting 
to  accentuate  the  favourable  impression  made  by  the  vernal 
growths  of  the  early  spring.”  William  S.  Egerton. 

We  plant  a  fewr  bulbs  every  year  in  beds  near  the  conserva¬ 
tories  for  early  display.  These  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  about  the  last  of  May  or  the  1st  of  June,  when  they  are 
dug  and  dried  off  and  stored  away  for  planting  in  shrub  borders 
or  for  naturalising  in  meadow7  or  woodland. 

We  have  several  large  beds  where  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissus  are  allowed  to  remain  year  after  year,  or  until  they 
become  too  dense  or  uneven. 

In  most  of  these  beds  the  bulbs  are  followed  by  annuals,  such 
as  Phlox,  Verbenas,  etc.  These  can  be  planted  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  bulbs,  and  provide  a  shade  for  the  bulbs,  which  in 
our  climate  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Beds  of  Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Hyacinths  usually  remain  in 
good  condition,  so  treated,  for  four  or  five  years,  when  they 
require  thinning  and  replanting. 

Far  more  beautiful  than  the  set  beds  of  bulbs  are  the  patches 
and  masses  of  various  species  naturalised  in  grassy  places  or 
planted  freely  and  without  regard  to  varieties.  Here  the 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  plants  makes  a  most  agreeable  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  result  is  wholly  charming,  without  the  glare 
and  stiffness  of  the  formal  beds. 

A  few  thousand  Narcissus  planted  on  moist  slopes  near  our 
lake  five  years  ago  have  increased  twenty-fold,  and  what  was  a 
single  plant  then  is  now  a  fine  clump.  In  suitable  situations, 
and  v7here  the  grass  can  be  allowed  to  grow  quite  high  before 
cutting  these  bulbs  increase  very  fast  and  give  abundant  bloom. 

Scillas,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Eranthis  and  Grape  Hyacinths 
we  also  use  to  some  extent  in  the  lawms  and  grass  borders,  but 
they  have  to  be  renewed  quite  frequently  wherever  the  grass  is 
cut  by  the  lawn  mowers.  In  places  where  they  can  be  left  un¬ 
touched  until  they  ripen  their  foliage,  the  most  of  them  will 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Scillas  with  us,  in  places  where 
they  are  undisturbed,  increase  quite  rapidly  from  self-sown 
seed. 

I  sometimes  think  that  bulbs  are  often  planted  too  shallow. 
Tulips  will  come  up  through  a  foot  of  soil,  and  I  think  that 
8  in.  is  about  as  shallow  as  they  should  be  planted. 

John  F.  Cowell. 

- o - - 

Garden  Suburb  for  Hampstead. — At  present  there  is  a  pro¬ 
position  to  purchase  from  the  trustees  of  Eton  College  240  acres 
of  land  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Hampstead  Heath,  but  in 
direct  continuation  of  it.  The  idea  is  to  lease  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  portions  to  rich  people  in  one,  two,  or  three  acre  plots, 
and  with  the  profits  from  ground  rents  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  cottages  for  the  industrial  classes.  About  a  third  of 
the  whole  space  is  available  for  the  cottages,  which  would  have 
gardens  of  appreciable  size  around  them.  The  object  is  to  have 
dwellings  put  up  for  different  classes  of  people  as  attractive  as 
possible,  but  each  with  their  own  particular  attractions,  like 
cottages  belonging  to  villages  attached  to  manor  houses  in 
various  parts  of  England.  The  roads  would  be  not  less  than 
40  ft.  wide,  and  planted  with  trees. 
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“Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun?  Loved  the  Wood  Rose  and  left  it  in  its  stalk  ”  —Emerson' 


Veekly  Prizes 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  \ 
v||  „;ve  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and  < 

I-:  FOR  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  > 

Vi  k  i.k,  sent  1  >y  readers  during  the  week,  and  ' 
I,,  shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second  < 
ii/e.  Tlie  Editor's  judgment  must  lie  con- 
Leretl  linal,  and  he  will  he  at  liberty  to  use 
of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para-  < 
I.Uh,  or  article,  MUST  not  exceed  one  ? 
n.r.MN  IN  length,  hut  the  value,  rather  than  ‘ 
i '  length,  of  the  article  will  he  considered  in  ^ 
irking  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in  - 
f.ms  of  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  HINTS  of  S 
actical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of  ; 
lilts,  fruits,  or  flowers  :  successful  methods  of  < 
opagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ;  ! 

contributions  on  ANY  subject  coming  < 
ITHIN  the  sphere  of  gardening  RROI’ER.  < 
■tters  should  he  addressed  to  The  Editor,  \ 
arked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later  s 
lan  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  i 
sue  of  next  week. _ _  \ 

The  following  Coloured 
>)ateS  have  appeared  in  < 
recent  numbers  : — 

|  September  12.— SIX  NEW  PAFFODILS. 

1  (Jctober  3.-LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  5 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  < 
ASSEUR. 

January  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
10SE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
10UNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
3LOXINIAS.  > 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
HJSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
nibliahere,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

DAPHNE  BLAGAYANA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ERICA  MEDITERRANEA  HYBRIDA. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
Readers’  Competition  was  awarded  to 
“R.  Thatcher,”  for  his  article  on 
“Ismene  calathina,”  p.  138;  and  the  jj 
second  to  “  J.  0.,”  for  his  article  on 
“  Centropogon  lucyanus,”  p.  140. 

See  alterations  in  the  prizes  above. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Living  Plant. 

The.  reader  who  acquires  this  book  need 
not  suppose  he  can  read  it  through  at  a 
sitting,  for  it  runs  to  420  pages,  including 
a  good  index,  and  contains  many  lessons  on 
different  subjects  all  relating  to  plant  life. 
The  numerous  illustrations  will  enable  him 
to  comprehend^  what  is  said  about  many  of 
the  plants  and  their  parts  here  under 
notice.  A  very  large  number  of  the  illustra' 
tions  are  hand  drawings  from  theplants  them¬ 
selves.  There  are,  however,  numerous  full- 
page  illustrations  reproduced  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  drawings  of  those  portions  of  the 
plant  that  can  only  be  seen  under  the 
microscope  will  enable  readers  to  understand 
the  same  who  have  not  yet  had  tlie  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  them  with  the  aid  of  that  instrument. 

A  number  of  the  photographs  represent 
scenes  which  include  plants  under  notice, 
as  they  occur  in  a  state  of  nature  in  the 
tropics.  We  can  also  admire  a  photograph 
of  the  real  Scotch  Thistle  (Cnicus  lanceo- 
latus),  not  an  imaginary  sketch,  nor  an 
exotic  which  is  often  made  to  do  duty  for 
that  interesting  plant.  There  is  also  a 
coloured  plate  of  the  Ragwort  taken  from  an 
original  painting  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
Gl.O.M.Gr.  The  authors  are  also  known  for 
separate  works  relating  to  plants,  which 
they  have  previously  written.  Mr.  Knight 
is  evidently  a  clever  draughtsman.  Mr.  Step 
is  already  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers, 
especially  in  connection  with  his  hooks  ”  The 
Romance  of  Wild  Flowers”  and  “Wayside 
and  Woodland  Blossoms.” 

The  joint  authors  commence  at  the  very 
beginning  or  lowest  edges  of  plant  life,  and 
work  right  through  the  whole  field  of  p  la  fits, 
wonderful  and  otherwise,  coming  under 
their  notice  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Commencing  amongst  the  lower 
organisms,  they  make  it  clear  that  the 
line  between  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  is  very  sharply  drawn,  and 
that  the  mineral  kingdom  is  not  on'y 
dead  but  has  always  been  so  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  that  life  which  belongs  only  to 
plants  and  an-mlls  has  never  been  shown 

*  “  The  Living  Plant  in  Leaf,  Flower, land  Fruit.’’  A  popular 
book  on  Botany  for  the  general  reader.  By  Alfred  Ernest 
Knight  and  Edward  Step,  F.L  S.  With  871  illustrations, 
specially  drawn  for  the  work,  by  A.  E.  Knight.  London  : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  1905.  Price  12s.  6d.  net. 


to  originate  spontaneously,  but  that  each 
form  of  plant  life  originates  from  a  preced¬ 
ing  one.  The  plea  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  has  antiquity  only  to  recommend  it, 
but  after  everything  has  been  examined  such 
a  theory  is  shown  to  exist  solely  in  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  first  originated  it. 
Several  others  are  quoted,  including  Lord 
Kelvin,  who  said  that  “  dead  matter 
cannot  become  living  matter  without 
coming  under  the  influence  of  matter  pre¬ 
viously  alive.”  This  simply  means  that 
plants  already  in  existence  make  use  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  matter  to  build  up 
their  bodies,  but  that  is  ultimately  again 
deposited  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  using  it,  but  that  same  individual 
communicates  life  to  one  or  more  other 
plants  so  as  to  continue  existence  in  the 
form  of  seeds,  spores,  &c. 

The  whole  history  of  plant  life  is  simply 
the  question  of  protoplasm  and  its  covering, 
as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  while  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  physiology  and  morphology 
of  plants  as  delineated  in  the  story  here. 
The  first  chapter  is  headed  “  The  Proto¬ 
plast.”  To  describe  this  term  we  may 
remind  readers  that  the  only  real  live 
portion  of  plants  is  the  protoplasm  con¬ 
tained  in  the  interior.  As  far  as  the 
microscope  shows  it,  it  consists  merely  of  a 
thin,  colourless,  jelly-like  matter  endowed 
with  remarkable  functions,  and  constitutes 
the  physical  basis  of  life. 

Scientific  men  have  endeavoured  to  build 
up  protoplasm  from  the  complicated  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  are  found  in  the  protoplasm 
of  a  plant.  This,  of  course,  they  may  have 
done,  but  have  never  been  able  to  give  life 
to  it,  no  matter  how  nicely  these  elements 
have  been  compounded,  so  that  although 
the  life  of  a  plant  resides  in  this  protoplasm 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  originate  life 
by  artificial  means.  When  an  Apple  tree 
has  lost  its  leaves  in  winter  and  consists 
merely  of  so  much  wood  or  stem  and 
branches  covered  with  bark,  the  only  real 
live  portion  of  that  tree  resides  iu  the 
cambium  layer  lying  immediately  inside 
the  bark;  all  the  rest  is  merely  dead 
matter,  though  at  one  time  alive,  but 
remains  useful  simply  as  the  skeletal 
structure  supporting  the  plant. 

To  return  to  the  story  as  here  delineated  ; 
the  authors  show  that  the  protoplast  or 
individual  piece  of  live  protoplasm  in  work¬ 
ing  out  its  life  history  according  to  its  kind 
begins  in  a  very  simple  way  amongst  the 
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lower  organisms  to  form  a  cell  wall  merely  as  a  protective 
covering.  Many  of  these  forms  are  microscopic  in  size, 
and  their  presence  can  only  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye 
when  they  exist,  perhaps  in  millions,  on  the  surface  of  water, 
giving  that  some  peculiar  hue  according  to  the  kind  of 
organism. 

Needless  to  say,  these  delicate  organisms  can  only  exist  in 
water  or  damp  places,  for  if  dried  up  they  have  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  spore  so  as  to  withstand  the  dryness  of  the 
conditions  until  circumstances  favour  a  resumption  of  growth. 
Some  of  these  organisms  live  singly  and  in  the_  active 
stages  of  life  are  endowed  with  means  of  locomotion  by 
which  they  can  move  about  in  the  water.  Others  again, 
such  as  theVolvox,  live  in  colonies,  immense  numbers  of 
them  forming  a  globular  ball  with  cilia  projecting  into  the 
water  like  oars  from  a  boat,  the  combined  action  of  which 
causes  the  whole  colony  to  roll  through  the  water. 

From  the  simpler  organisms,  consisting  of  a  single  cell 
with  or  without  a  wall,  the  authors  carry  the  story  to  higher 
and  higher  organisms,  showing  into  what  complex  forms  a 
single  cell  may  develop  in  different  genera  and  species. 

The  history” of  these  cells  becomes  more  interesting  as  we 
turn  to  the  higher  plants,  some  of  which  are  built  up  of  cells 
or  units  of  remarkable  form.  In  the  common  Bean,  as  well 
as  in  the  common  Rush,  the  individual  cells  form  a  star 
united  to  one  another  by  the  ends  of  the  rays  only.  It  must 
be  understood  that  in  these  higher  plants  the  cells  are  usually 
more  or  less  completely  united, and  that,  too, permanently.  The 
cells  that  go  to  form  the  giant  Sequoias  of  California  are  not  so 
remarkable,  in  form  as  those  of  the  Rush,  but  nevertheless 
they  are  not  the  less  interesting,  seeing  that  every  giant  of 
200 to  40.0  feet  in  height  is  simply  made  up  of  cell  piled  on 
cell  to  an  infinite  number.  Their  strength  is,  of  course, 
vained  by  the  form  of  the  cells,  the  complete  cohesion 
between  them,  and  the  thickening  of  the  cell  walls  which  go 
to  form  the  wood  of  those  Conifers.  It  is  the  argument  then 
of  scientific  men  that  the  whole  functions  of  plant  life  may 
be  carried  on  in  a  single  cell,  while  those  of  the  largest  plants 
on  the  earth’s  surface  are  merely  built  up  of  an  aggregation 
of  such  individual  cells  just  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built  by  piling  one  brick  on  the  top  of  another. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the  protoplast 
as  a  house-builder  and  house-furnisher.  We  have  just  been 
discussing  the  building  of  the  house,  so  to  speak,  by  plant 
life,  and  if  we  were  to  make  a  passing  remark  about  the  pro¬ 
toplast  as  house-furnisher  we  might  say  that  everything 
which  the  root,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  contain  has 
been  manufactured  and  built  up  by  the  protoplast,  in  the 
first  place  as  a  single  unit,  and  in  the  second  place  by  the 
great  multiplication  of  these  cells  or  units.  Everything  ob¬ 
tained  from"  the  plant  kingdom  that  is  of  service  to  mankind 
or  the  lower  animals  has  been  built  up  originally  through  the 
aid  of  this  protoplast.  The  starch  oi  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
is,  so  to  speak,  some  of  the  furniture  of  the  house  built  up  by 
the  cell.  Wax,  honey,  sugar,  sago,  rice,  tapioca,  oils,  vege¬ 
table  fats,  and  so  forth,  are  merely  some  of  the  furnishings  of 
the  house  built  by  this  primaeval  cell  unit. 

All  of  the  wonderful  work  done  by  this  individual  cell  of 
plant  life  is  brought  about  under  the  agency  of  sunlight  and 
by  means  of  the  chlorophyll  or  leaf-green  to  be  found  in  all 
plants  having  -green  leaves  or  green  stems.  While  dealing 
with  this  subject  of  leaf-green,  we  would  refer  to  the  author’s 
interesting  note  on  plant  life  under  deep  sea  conditions.  It 
is  here  indicated  that  the  red  seaweeds  are  these  which  grow 
at  the  greatest  depth  in  sea  water.  When  such  plants  are 
unable  to  live  below  a  certain  depth  no  form  of  vegetable 
life  exists,  so  that  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  sea  there  is 
no  vegetable  life  of  any  kind. 

A  number  of  plants  are  able  to  live  although  they  do  not 
possess  this  leaf-green,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  either 
saprophvtes,  living  on  dead  vegetable  matter,  or  parasites 
living  on  live  plants.  Such  plants  are  able  to  obtain  the 


necessary  food  from  those  upon  which  they  are  able  to  live, 
and  can  thus  dispense  with  sunlight.  Fungi  of  various 
kinds,  of  which  the  common  Mushroom  is  a  well-known 
example,  belong  to  this  class  of  plants.  We  have,  however, 
some  plants  belonging  to  the  higher  order  which  have  become 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  parasites,  and  no  more  remark¬ 
able  example  perhaps  is  known  than  that  of  Raffiesia,  illus¬ 
trated  on  p.  103.  The  whole  plant  is  so  degraded  that  it 
has  been  able  to  dispense  with  leaves,  stems,  and  roots,  and 
lives  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  until  about 
to  bloom,  when  it  produces  a  remarkable  flower  reaching  a 
diameter  of  three  feet  in  the  larger  specimens. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  seed  and  root,  and  here,  again,  a 
large  number  of  very  curious  forms  of  the  lower  orders  of 
plant  life  are  used  to  illustrate  different  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment  or  evolution  from  lower  to  higher  forms.  Amongst  the 
lower  orders  that  which  corresponds  to  a  seed  in  popular 
estimation  is  the  spore,  but  some  plants  have  not  even  spores. 
In  the  higher  forms  we  have  an  immense  variety  of 
seeds  differing  in  size  and  shape,  and  the  young  seedling 
which  springs  from  the  same  at  germinat  on  shows  the  early 
root  and  leaf  stage  of  the  baby  plants,  and  here  again  many 
very  interesting  lessons  are  to  be  learned. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  dicotyledon  to  have  only  two  seed 
leaves,  but  there  are  some  interesting  modifications  or  abnor¬ 
mal  departures  from  this  type.  An  oak  in  germination  is  shown 
to  have  three  cotyledons.  Three  seed  leaves  we  may  state 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  seed  beds,  but  they  may  not 
all  originate  in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  in  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  frequent  examples  may  be  found  of  one  or  both 
cotyledons  becoming  more  or  less  divided  so  that  the  original 
two  may  constitute  three  or  four  according  to  the  extent  and 
the  division  of  the  original  ones.  In  many  cases,  however,  a 
third  cotyledon  is  perfectly  formed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
embryo.  Some  remarkable  examples  are  given  of  aerial  roots 
amongst  tropical  plants  including  the  Screw  Pine,  the  Banyan 
tree,  and  the  Mangrove. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  stems,  and  is  headed  “  Nature's 
Woodcraft.”  Numerous  illustrations  are  given  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  various  types  of  stem,  being  drawn  from  specimens 
that  require  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  see  them.  Numerous 
forms  of  stems  are  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  are  illustrated  ;  but  we  presume  the  limits  of  space 
have  not  allowed  discussion  of  the  reasons  that  determine 
any  particular  shape.  Some  of  the  tropical  twining  plants 
assume  remarkable  forms  in  after  life,  owing  to  the  thickening 
of  the  original  twig  around  or  upon  the  stems  of  the  other 
plants.  We  have  an  instance  here  of  the  lianes  or  cables, 
consisting  of  climbing  plants  that  continue  to  hold  up 
gigantic  trees  even  after  the  latter  may  have  been  uprooted 
by  storms,  so  that  the  lianesAontinue  to  support  trees  to  whose 
injury  they  have  originally  contributed.  A  very  remarkable 
form  of  stem  is  that  of  the  Bottle  Tree  of  Australia, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  short  and  swollen  and  probably 
serves  the  plant  as  a  storehouse  for  water  in  the  dry  regions 
where  it  occurs.  Illustrations  and  descriptions  are  also  given 
of  stems  and  branches  that  assume  the  form  of  leaves,  though 
the  flowers  that  proceed  from  their  edges  or  midrib  are  a 
pretty  sure  indication  that  they  are  merely  branches.  A 
remarkable  form  of  stem  is  that  of  the  Welwitschia,  allied  to 
the  Conifers,  and  which  forms  a  dwarf  trunk  very  much 
resembling  a  wooden  Mushroom  or  table-like  structure. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  leaf  beginnings  and  leaf  forms,  in 
which  leaves  of  a  great  variety  and  character  are  described 
or  delineated.  The  folding  of  these  leaves  in  the  resting  or 
winter  buds  of  trees  is  also  an  endless  source  of  instruction  for 
those  who  care  to  go  into  this  interesting  field.  An  illustration 
shows  the  beautiful  folding  of  the  Lady’s  Mantle  (Alchemiila) 
in  the  bud  and  half-expanded  state.  A  study  of  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  leaves  in  general  is,  indeed,  extremely  interesting.  It 
can  be  studied  during  winter  by  dissecting  buds  taken  from 
the  trees,  but  we  think  there  is  no  more  interesting  time  to 
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,lo  this  than  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  unfolding,  because 
lliev  are  then  more  advanced,  more  complicated,  and  easily 
seen  and  understood. 

\  chapter  on  the  leaf  in  relation  to  its  environment  is  also 
very  interesting,  as  an  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  give 
reasons  for  the  leaves  assuming  certain  forms,  these  being 
due  to  the'  medium  in  which  they  live,  or  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  surrounding  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  medium, 
whether  soil  or  water,  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  is 
notable  that  those  plants  which  live  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  very  often  have  much  divided  leaves,  while  the 
same  plants  often  send  up  a  few  leaves  to  the  surface,  which 
assume  quite  a  different  form.  The  aquatic  species  of 
Crowfoot  are  good  examples  of  these. 

Another  remarkable  example  may  be  met  with  in  Victoria 
uyia,  here  illustrated  in  the  adult  state.  The  seedling  stage  has 
at"  least  four  of  the  first  leaves  that  are  entirely  different 
from  the  latter  stages,  and  the  three  primary  ones  are  sub¬ 
merged.  Some  may  have  been  interested  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  To.  uelia  (Monstera),  which  has  large,  leathery, 
perforated  leaves.  The  object  of  this  is  stated  to  be  to 
permit  the  passage  o*  light  through  the  upper  leaves  to  those 
situated  beneath.  The  hairs  and  scales  on  the  surface  of 
leaves  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  are 
here  illustrated. 

Further  over  the  book  the  sleep  of  leaves  is  discussed, 
together  with  galls  produced  by  insects,  anrl  these  again  are 
oflowed  by  chapters  on  floral  forms  in  relation  to  insect, 
plant  marriages,  Orchids,  fertilisation  of  various  plants  by 
insects,  humming  birds,  water,  Sc c.  An  interesting  account 
is  given  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  of  Yucca  by  the 
Yucca  moth.  Those  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall 
will  therefore  find  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  any  one  of 
which,  if  taken  up  as  a  study,  would  form  a  very  interesting 
hobby. 


Daphne  blagayana. 

(See  Supplement.) 

It  is  noticeable  that  similar  and  closely  allied  species  of 
plants  often  have  different  scents.  Of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Daphne,  Kerner  has  remax'ked  that  D.  alpina  has  a  vanilla 
scent,  D.  stiiata  a  lilac  scent,  D.  Philippi  a  scent  of  violets,  and 
D.  blagayana  a  clove  scent. 

The  supplementary  illustration  shows  the  last-named  species 
as  it  appears  in  March  in  the  Glasuevin  Botanic  Garden.  It 
is  best  grown  as  a  bed  on  the  grass,  slightly  raised  and  com¬ 
posed  of  turfy  loam  and  sand.  The  mass  represented  is  about 
8  ft.  across.  The  natural  height  of  the  plant  is  about  6  in. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  shoots  should  not  be  allowed  to 
"  grew  away.’’  This  is  averted  by  placing  bits  of  boulder  on 
them,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  page  157.  Just  before  the 
middle  of  May  is  usually  about  soon  enough  for  this  operation. 
At  the  same  time,  some  turfy  loam  should  be  added.  The  bed 
then  appears  to  be  nothing  but  stones.  The  plant,  however, 
branches  profusely  and  makes  such  vigorous  growth  that  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  some  three  or  four  weeks,  hardly  a  stone 
is  visible.  The  stones  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  conserving 
the  moisture,  inducing  the  formation  of  roots,  and  keeping 
the  plant  well  furnished,  as  once  the  shoots  are  allowed  to 
become  lanky  it  ceases  to  flower,  and  soon  dwindles  away,  lhe 
whitish  flowers  are  borne  in  exposed  clusters  and  scent  the  air 
for  a  distance  around  :  the  leaves  are  persistent,  of  a  bright 
green-  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  and  slightly  glaucescent 
beneath. 

Daphne  blagayana  was  first  found  by  Count  Blagay  seventy 
years  ago,  growing  in  company  with  Valeriana  tripteris,  Poten- 
tilla  camiolica,  Ruscus  Hypoglossum  and  Erica  carnea.  It  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  survival  of  a  species  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  small  area.  In  this  connection  we  have  culled  the 
following  from  the  “Natural  History  of  Plants’  : — “This 
plant,  commonly  known  as  Kdnigsblume  (the  King's  Flower) 


grows  on  the  slopes  of  some  mountains  at  Lail>.i<  h,  in  ( i 
niola.  Before  (lie  flora  of  tin-  Balkan  |x.*n insula  hml  |  .  n 
accurately  explored  it  was  believed  that  this  species  of  Daplim 
had  no  other  habitat  than  that  on  the  mountains  nbov'  men 
tinned.  More  recent  botanical  researches  have,  however,  n 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  main  area  of  distribution  of  D.qthi  ■ 
blagayana  is  really  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  in  Uo-nia.  and 
Servia,  and  that  the  habitat  in  Cumiolsi  is  to  that  an -a  as  an 
island  to  the  mainland.'’  Keener  further  makes  the  interest¬ 
ing  assumption  that  seeing  by  what  a  small  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  amounting  to  some  thousands  only,  this  curiou- 
plant  is  represented  in  Carniola,  that  a  series  of  very  severe 
winters  would  be  enough  to  cause  its  complete  <  xlcnnination 


New  Main  Crop  Potato  Chieftain. (See  p.  KiO.) 

From  a  photograph  taken  at  Webbs  Kinvcr  Seed  Farms. 


in  that  district,  while  for  various  reasons  it  might  still  continue 
to  flourish  in  its  main  area  of  distribution  in  the  Balkan  pen¬ 
insula.  Leo  Fabmar. 


The  Old  Double  White  Rocket. 

This  sweet-scented  old  plant  is,  I  fear,  getting  scarce.  There 
was  an  old  cottager  in  this  neighbourhood  who  grew  quan¬ 
tities  of  it,  and  he  propagated  it  annually,  because  he  had 
experienced  that  it  was  risky  to  trust  to  second  year  plan’s. 
I  procured  cuttings  from  him  and'  kept  it  for  years  bi¬ 
annual  propagation,  but  it  was  overlooked  one  year  till  too 
late  for  cuttings  to  be  taken,  and  all  were  lost.  The  old  man 
had  died  and  his  old  thatched  cottage  pulled  down.  I  have 
met  with  some  tinted  with  pink  or  lilac,  but  ours  was  pure 
white  ;  so  I  presume  that  there  are  varieties,  and  I  have 
seen  a  purple  one,  I  think,  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr. 
Parker,  Tooting. 

Preston.  ^  •  L.  R. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 


Flowers  and  Fruit  for  the  Home.* 

The  sub-title  of  this  work  well  bears  out  the  author  s  rela¬ 
tions  towards  her  readers.  For  many  years  past  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond  has  been  an  ardent  admirer  and  cultivator  of  flowers 
in  her  home  in  the  country.  The  book  runs  to  24 1  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  a  good  index.  It  is  divided  up  into  chapters  headed 
by  the  principal  flowers  with  which  each  chapter  deals.  It 
deals  with  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  including  a  great  variety 
of  bulbous  subjects,  border  Carnations,  Malmaison  Carnations, 
Roses  in  the  garden  and  under  glass,  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
climbers  under  glass  and  in  the  garden,  Chrysanthemums, 
forced  shrubs  for  winter  flowering,  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
in  general  and  water  gardens.  Not  even  fruits  are  overlooked, 
as  all  the  small  fruits  are  dealt  with,  together  with  wall  fruit, 
Grapes,  and  perpetual  Strawberries. 

In  opening  the  book  about  the  middle  we  note  a  chapter  on 
tuberous  Begonias,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  work 
of  the  amateur  and  those  who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of 
glass  accommodation.  The  chapter  following  this  deals  with 
what  the  author  very  aptly  describes  as  perpetual  flowering 
Begonias.  This  includes  a  number  which  gardeners  usually 
record  under  the  terms  of  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  and  shrubby 
Begonias.  We  think  the  term  perpetual  flowering  is  even  more 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  Roses,  which  are  described  as 
perpetual.  Many  of  the  Begonias  under  consideration  may 
practically  be  seen  in  bloom  at  any  period  of  the  year,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  grown  in  districts  where  the  flowers  are  not 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fog  or  the  smoke  from  smelting 
works. 

Under  this  term  then  we  note  a  variety  of  species  included 
such  as  B.  metallica,  B.  corallina,  B.  fuchsioides,  B.  weltonien- 
sis,  B.  wortliiana,  B.  Gloire  cle  Lorraine,  B.  Caledonia,  B. 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  and  some  others.  When  kept  under  suitable 
conditions  many  of  these  keep  on  flowering  practically  for  an 
unlimited  period.  B.  weltoniensis  is  also  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  windows  of  dwelling  houses,  for 
we  have  seen  it  in  windows  all  over  Britain,  within  a  limit 
of  600  miles  at  least.  Apparently  the  author  has  not  yet 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Turnford  Hall,  which  is  more  easily 
cultivated  than  Caledonia.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Caledonia  are  considered  difficult  of 
cultivation,  they  are  recommended  for  bedding  out  in  summer. 
AYe  have  not  seen  them  so  employed,  but  the  others  here  re¬ 
commended  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
flower  most  profusely  even  when  grown  in  full  sun.  They  are 
recommended,  however,  for  a  half-sliady  situation,  and  we 
think  that  would  meet  their  wants  admirably. 

In  the  chapter  headed  Hyacinths  and  Scillas,  we  presume 
the  latter  is  used  instead  of  an  English  name,  but  seeing  that 
we  have  the  word  Squill,  it  might  very  appropriately  have  been 
used  here,  as  the  chapter  is  made  to  include  Hyacinths,  Scilla, 
Muscari,  Galtonia,  aud  Chionodoxa.  Many  of  these  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Squills  proper.  This  chapter  is 
dealt  with  in  a  way  that  shows  the  author  to  be  familiar  with 
the  plants  in  question.  The  Scillas  include  practically  all  of 
the  best  species  for  open  air  culture. 

The  Iris  is  also  sympathetically  dealt  with,  and  the  chapter 
dealing  with  them  is  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  photographic 
illustration  of  Iris  sindjarensis.  The  bulbous  species  are  first 
dealt  with  as  they  bloom  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
with  the  exception  of  I.  unguicularis.  Many  of  the  best  Cam¬ 
panulas  are  also  recommended,  while  C.  Vidalli,  a  relatively 
uncommon  species,  is  represented  by  a  good  illustration.  All 
of  them  dealt  with  are  hardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
named,  which  the  author  recommends  to  be  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  a  glass  porch  by  which  frost  may  simply  be  excluded. 
Pertinent  remark  is  also  made  with  regard  to  the  new  garden 
Rose  Soleil  d’Or,  a  hybrid  between  Persian  Yrellow  and  Antoine 
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Duc-her,  which  she  says  is  of  vigorous  hardy  constitution,  and 
like  the  first  named  parent  may  be  grown  without  much  prun¬ 
ing.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  she  deals  with  a  subject  in  which 
she  is  both  an  enthusiast  and  has  had  practical  experience. 

Management  of  Lawns.* 

This  small  book  of  some  48  pp.  deals  with  the  management 
of  grass  or  green  sward  in  the  various  aspects  with  which  the 
cultivator  is  confronted.  As  the  space  at  command  is  limited, 
the  information  dealing  with  each  feature  of  the  case  is 
restricted!  but  those  who  study  it  will  be  able  to  have  a  good 
idea  of  how  a  lawn  is  made  from  the  commencement  and 
afterwards  kept  in  order  when  once  established. 

The  book  commences  with  autumn  sowing,  following  that 
with  spring,  sowing,  the  digging  of  the  ground,  manuring,  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed  bed,  soAving  the  seeds,  and  the  after  treatment 
of  a  new  lawn.  The  second  chapter  deals  Avith  the  renovation 
of  worn  or  poor  turf,  and  instructions  are  given  how  to  main¬ 
tain  a  lawn  in  good  condition.  Drainage,  levelling,  top-dress¬ 
ing,  artificial  manures,  turf,  the  selection  of  seed,  birds,  mow¬ 
ing,  mowing  machines,  nurseries  for  turf,  rolling,  moss,  and 
Aveeds  of  a,  great  variety  of  kinds  are  all  dealt  with,  instruc¬ 
tions  being  given  as  to  the  readiest  means  of  getting  rid  of 
each  different  kind.  It  seldom  happens  that  fairy  rings 
appear  on  newly-made  lawns  at  least,  but  they  do  occur  on 
old  sward,  and  the  reader  is  here  directed  as  to  the  only  means 
of  combating  this  peculiar  kind  of  enemy.  Sheep  are  said  to 
be-  advantageous  in  manuring  the  grass  and  keeping  it  short 
as  Avell  as  firm  by  their  constant  treading,  thus  saving  motv- 
ing,  rolling,  and  manuring.  They  are,  hoAvever,  considered 
to  be  an  inconvenience1  on  golf  greens  by  their  droppings,  and 
if  not  well  fed  with  cake  they  may  impoverish  the  land,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  putting  greens.  This,  of  course,  would  not.  apply 
to  extensive  grass  pastures.  Many  other  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  given,  and  the  book  is  amply  illustrated  throughout. 
Enemies  of  grass  in  the  shape  of  insects  are  also  dealt,  with, 
illustrations  of  the  same  in' their  different  stages  being  given. 


Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening.! 

This  re-issue  of  “Popular  Gardening”  is  notv  on  the  A-erge 
of  conclusion,  if  it  is  to  be  concluded  in  twenty-four  parts,  as 
the  twenty-third  has  been  on  our  table  for  some  little  time. 
It  contains  a.  coloured  illustration  of  modern  Carnations,  the 
varieties  figured  being  Daffodil,  The  Old  Guard,  Professor 
Cooper,  and  Chanticleer.  This  number  begins  with,  the  second 
half  of  May  in  the  north,  including  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  be  dealt  with  during  that  period.  Many  illustrations 
are  given  to  show  the  practical  operations  needed  in  the  case 
of  such  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  grafting  is  represented,  also  . 
the  cutting  back  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  thinning  of  Grapes, 
the  pruning  of  Vine  spurs,  the  propagation  of  Gloxinias  from 
leaves,  the  training  of 'Peaches,  pinching  of  Fuchsias,  disbud¬ 
ding  Roses  and  disbudding  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  the  cut 
ing  of  breast  Avood  of  trees  on  Avails,  and  similar  practical 
matters.  The  whole  number  is  devoted  to  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  the  book  having  now  reached  that  portion  which  is 
devoted  to  July,  August,  and  September  calendars  for  different 
parts  of  the  country.  An  illustration  dealing  with  the  repot¬ 
ting  of  Cyclamens  shows  how  the  conn  should  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  soil,  not  only  in  the  small  pot  but  after  the  ball  of  soil 
has  been  transferred  to  the  larger  pot.  Potting  of  Lilies  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  room  for  top  dressing  later  on  is  also 
illustrated.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  potted  quite  differently, 
and  the  illustrations  show  the  methods  in  general  practice.^ 
Since  the  above  notes  were  made  the  concluding  part  (No. 
24)  of  the  work  has  reached  us. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
•centre  p<a#*e. 


“The  Formation  and  Management  of  Lawns  and  Other  Grassy  Grounds.  By 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  The  King,  237,  238,  and  9i,  mg11 
Holborn,  London,  E.C.  Price  6d.  _ 

t  “Cassell's  Popular  Gardening.’  Part  23.  Edited  by  Walter  P.  AVright.  ta 
sell  A-  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Paris  ;  New  York  ;  and  Melbourne.  Price  7d.  net. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Flower  Shows. 

To  tjie  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 
gir  —The  committees  of  summer  and  early  autumn  flower 
iows  often  find  no  small  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  interest 
f  the  public  in  their  annual  displays.  In  not  a  few  instances 
scourse  has  to  be  had  to  what  are  termed  side  shows,  such 
s  athletic  sports,  acrobatic  performances,  etc.,  in  order  to 
ttract  visitors.  This  state  of  affairs  may  be  attributed  to 
ome  extent  to  the  unvarying  character  from  year  to  year  of 
he  flower  shows  themselves.  In  a  circular  I  have  just 
eceived  from  a  show  secretary,  it  is  described  as  “  the  element 
>f  tameness  in  the  proceedings”;  and  judging  by  the  remark¬ 
ing  similarity  to  be  found  in  the  schedules  issued  by 
mateurs’  societies  there  must  be  a  dearth  of  ideas  among 
heir  promoters.  In  a  district  of  very  limited  area,  with 
vhich  I  am  acquainted,  several  summer  shows  are  held 
Annually.  To  them  all,  or  nearly  so,  a  few  exhibitors 
egularly  send  a  number  of  entries,  taking  prizes  in  the 
ggregate  worth  several  times  the  value  of  their  entire  crops, 
’hese  shows  are  very  much  alike  as  regards  the  nature  of 
he  classes,  and  in  almost  every  case  have  to  provide  outside 
ttractions  to  secure  a  sufficient  attendance  of  paying 
isitors. 

Without  in  any  way  deprecating  the  provision  of  amuse- 
aents,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  horticultural  exhibitions  need  not 
n  any  case  be  allowed  to  fall  to  a  secondary  position, 
Especially  as  their  educational  value  to  persons  interested 
n  gardening  matters  may  at  the  same  time  be  promoted  and 
idvanced.  One  of  the  best  things  to  do  would  be  to 
ncrease  or  to  widen  the  interest  of  exhibit  ors,  which  I  think 
■an  be  accomplished,  partly  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
resh  classes,  and  also  by  the  dropping  or  variation  of  some  of 
he  older  subjects.  With  this  view  in  mind  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered,  not  as  in  any  sense  exhaustive,  but 
merely  to  indicate  how  a  programme  may  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  A  carefully  directed  and  sustained  interest 
among  competitors  is  more  than  likely  to  ensure  a  career  of 
usefulness  and  popularity  for  a  society. 

The  collections  mentioned  below  should  be  restricted  to  a 
stated  number. 

1.  Early  Chrysanthemums  may  now  be  put  on  the  list  for 
lugust  exhibitions,  as  cut  flowers  and  as  specimen  plants. 

2.  Clematises  in  a  group  or  as  single  specimens  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  list. 

3.  Perennial  Campanulas  may  constitute  a  class  embodying 
a  collection  of  varieties. 

4.  Everlasting  flowers,  freshly  cut  and  shown  in  vases. 

5.  Perfume-yielding  flowers. 

6.  Plants  with  foliage  yielding  perfume. 

7.  A  collection  of  decorative  grasses,  freshly  cut  and  staged 
,in  vases. 

8.  Plants  bearing  foliage  adapted  for  use  with  cut  flowers. 
This  might  be  made  a  means  of  bringing  out  new  subjects 
and  varieties.  Examples  illustrating  their  use  might  also  be 
shown. 

9.  Fruit  bearing  or  berried  plants  for  table  decoration. 

10.  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  in  pots.  A  collection  of  varieties. 

11.  A  collection  of  rock  plants. 

12.  Ornamental  gourds. 

13.  A  collection  of  bulbous  plants  in  flower,  with  or  with 
out  foliaged  plants.  A  group  of  such,  with  a  suitable  inter¬ 
mixture  of  delicate  foliage,  would  make  a  brilliant  exhibit. 

14.  A  class  devoted  to  such  perennials  as  Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons.  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Anemones, 
and  the  like,  ought  to  be  included  in  ail  seasonable  lists. 

15.  Dress  and  coat  bouquets  of  foliage  and  berries,  and  of 
foliage  only. 

16.  An  easily  growm  and  easily  purchased  Orchid  might 
very  well  be  given  a  place  in  practically  all  schedules.  Com¬ 


mittees  are  rather  apt,  however,  to  drop  a  new  class  after  the 
6rst  season  if  the  entries  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  in 
other  and  older  classes ;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fate  of  a  class  for  the  Orchid  ;  but  it  is  worth  trying. 

17.  A  specimen  plant  of  Heliotrope. 

18.  The  beautiful  herbaceous  Calceolarias  might  be  given  a 
class  to  themselves.  They  are  now  but-  seldom  seen. 

19.  In  the  vegetable  section  a  class  might  be  opened  for 
mushrooms,  aggregating  6  or  8  oz.  in  weight.  Such  an  item 
would] illustrate  to  the  public  what  good,  clean  Mushrooms 
are  like,  and  would  perhaps  lead  to  their  more  presentable 
treatment  in  shops  and  markets. 

20.  A  class  for  a  small  collection  of  vegetables  not  specifi¬ 
cally  named  in  other  classes. 

All  exhibits  in  the  cut- flower  section  should  be  staged  with 
an  eye  to  the  effect  produced.  During  recent  years  a  very 
decided  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  mole  of  staging 
llowTers.  The  adoption  of  the  vase  and  other  forms  of  holder 
has  made  a  clear  and  distinct  improvement,  but  the  change 
is  not  yet  complete.  Take  the  staging  of  cut  Roses  as  an 
example  of  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  Is  it  not  time  that 
painted  boxes  for  this  and  a  few  other  subjects  were  finally 
bauishea  from  the  show  tables  ?  And  could  not  the  Rose 
be  exhibited  with  its  own  foliage  in  preference  to  moss  ?  In 
judging  these  flowers  I  think  points  ought  to  be  given  to 
those  yielding  perfume.  Shakespere’s  contention  that  “  a 
Rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  swTeet”  unfortu¬ 
nately  does  not  hold  good  nowadays. 

To  obtain  the  most  pleasing  effect  from  Sweet  Peas  when 
they  are  staged  on  side  tables,  a  dark  background  should  be 
attached  to  the  tent  curtain,  with  a  corresponding  table 
covering.  In  the  garden  other  plants  furnish  a  natural 
setting. 

The  classes  for  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  may  now  be 
omitted  where  competition  is  failing.  And  the  over-worked 
Pelargonium  deserves  a  rest.  Many  other  variations  may, 
according  to  local  circumstances,  be  brought  under  review  by 
committees  seeking  a  change.  When  the  visiting  public 
realise  that  new  ideas  and  new  subjects  are  likely  to  reward 
their  patronage,  show  managers  will  find  themselves  duly 
rewarded. 

Wvbunbury.  W.  H.  Wharton. 


Burning  Withered  Forage. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

.Sir, — Observing  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  your  last- 
issue  regarding  the  burning  of  withered  pasture,  you  consider 
the  burning  a  somewhat  drastic  method  of  dealing  with  such 
land.  Perhaps  it  may  appear  a  somewhat  reckless  and  un¬ 
practical  method  of  husbandry,  nevertheless  it  is  a  practice 
resorted  to  more  or  less  extensively  in  this  district,  northern 
Fifesliire,  annually.  Considerable  stretches  of  sheep  pasture 
are  burned  by  the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  every  spring, 
and  judging  from  the  results  attending  the  practice  1  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  cried  down,  as  for  one  thing  it 
appears  to  be  a  convenient  and  speedy  method  of  getting  rid 
of  what  is  popularly  known  in  this  part  of  this  “  olde  coun- 
trie  ”  as  the  “  Winnlestrae.”  Certainly  the  fields  present  a 
scorched  and  blackened  appearance  for  some  weeks  after¬ 
wards,  but  by  midsummer  the  burned  parts  are  the  greenest 
and  nicest  parts  in  the  whole  Held.  The  burning  does  not 
apparently  injure  the  roots  of  the  grass  to  any  perceptible 
degree.  Of  course,  it  is  hilly  pasture  and  meadow  land  that 
have  lain  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  with  a  sort  of 
natural  grass  that  I  refer  to.  I  never  saw  fields  which  are 
frequently  ploughed  and  sown  with  rye  grass  and  clover 
require  burning. 

Of  course,  the  burning  of  a  small  field  of  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  in  close  proximity  to  a  garden  and  house  would  entail  the 
exercise  of  some  caution,  otherwise  disastrous  results  might 
ensue.  We  have  a  lease  of  a  large  meadow  here,  nearly  twenty 
acres,  as  grazing  for  the  cows  and  pony,  and  whilst  I  commit 
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these  remarks  to  paper,  two  of  my  nephews,  little  fellows,  the 
one  six  and  the  other  eight  years  of  age,  are  amusing  them¬ 
selves  burning  the  withered  pasture,  and  sometimes  when 
they  are  favoured  with  a  boisterous  wind  they  will  have  a 
couple  of  acres  ablaze  all  at  one  time,  and  by  midsummer 
these  burned  parts  will  be  the  greenest  and  nicest  parts  of  the 
whole  held. 

Another  instance  of  extensive  burning  is  that  practised  by 
the  gamekeepers  with  the  Heather  on  the  Grampian  Moun¬ 
tains.  Vast  stretches  are  burned  every  winter  or  early  spring, 
to  favour  the  rearing  of  the  grouse.  The  modus  operand i  of 
the  keepers  is  to  burn  it  in  strips  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
yards  in  width,  and  allowing  a  strip  the  same  width  to  remain 
untouched,  their  reason  for  this  being  that  the  mother  birds 
can  then  nest  and  hatch  their  brood  in  the  unburned  strips 
of  Heather,  and  when  hatched  the  young  birds  are  then 
encouraged  to  come  out  of  the  rank  Heather  on  to  the  burned 
spaces  where  they  can  enjoy  the  light  and  sunshine,  and  thrive 
admirably.  The  Heather  in  many  places  is  so  rank  that  if 
it  was  not  burned  in  strips  in  this  way  the  young  birds  would 
all  perish  immediately  after  hatching.  The  burning 
apparently  ensures  the  safety  of  the  young  birds,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  immense  coveys  which  rise  before 
the  shooting  parties  in  the  grouse  drive,  and  many  times 
have  I  traversed  the  rugged  mountain  sides  with  those  parties 
in  pursu||  of  them.  J.  C.  Peebles. 


Landscape  Gardener. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Miss  M.  Agar, 
formerly  a  student  at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  and 
afterwards  garden  mistress  at  Wycombe  Abbey  School,  has 
been  appointed  landscape  gardener  to  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  in  the  place  of  Miss  M  ilkinson,  who 
has  lately  resigned  that  post. 

F.  R.  Wilkinson  (Principal). 

February  21st,  1905. 


Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited. 

The  time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  planters  of  hardy- 
herbaceous  and  alpine  subjects  must  make  their  annual  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  collections  and  make  good  the  deficiencies 
that  may  have  occurred  in  the  same  during  the  winter.  The 
Catalogue  of  Hardy  Perennials  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  is 
already  on  our  table.  It  runs  to  112  pp.,  exclusive  of  the 
index,  which  is  always  a  valuable  addition  to  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  The  number  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  here 
listed  is  very  extensive,  as  they  have  always  been  in  this 
nursery.  Many  novelties  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
collection  and  are  now  here  offered.  Amongst  the  choice  sub¬ 
jects  we  cannot  overlook  Aconitum  V  ilsoni  and  Astilbe  Davidi, 
two  of  the  most  handsome  subjects  of  recent  introduction. 
Cimicifuga  simplex  has  been  added  to  the  list  under  its  correct 
name.  It  is  valuable  as  being  the  last  of  this  group  of  the 
Crowfoot  family  to  come  into  bloom,  flowering  as  it  does  to 
the  end  of  September  or  later.  Other  novelties  are  Eremurus 
Bungei  major,  Gypsophila  paniculata  fl.  pi.,  Corydalis  thalic- 
trifolia,  Sidalcea  Rosy  Gem,  Senecio  tanguticus,  more  than 
one  Kmphoiia,  and  the  recently  introduced  lucarvillea  grandi- 
flora  The  Chiinnev  Bellflower  is  naturally  a  tall  plant,  but 
a  hybrid  of  it  named  Campanula  Fergusoni  is  only  about  2  ft. 
high,  with  cup-shaped  pale  blue  flowers.  It  is  the  product 
of  C.  carpatica  and  C.  pyramidalis  alba.  The  catalogue  is 
illustrated  throughout  with  numerous  reproductions  from 
photographs  and  woodcuts.  The  same  firm  also  sends  out  a 
catalogue  of  their  tuberous  Begonias,  which  have  been  grown 
so  successfully  for  some  years  past  at  Bexley  Heath.  A  large 
number  of  varieties,  especially  the  carefully  selected  double 


ones,  have  received  special  names.  Improvements  are  annually 
being  made  and  added  to  the  list.  For  this  year  ten  new 
double  varieties  have  been  named,  described,  and  now  offered 
for  the  first  time.  A  photograph  of  two  full  pages  shows  the 
field  of  seedling  Begonias  at  Bexley  which  we  described  last 
autumn. 

The  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works. 

On  our  table  is  a  blotter  and  diary  sent  out  by  the 
Anglo-Continental  (late  Ohlendorff’s)  Guano  Works,  of  15, 
Leadenhall  Street,  London.  This  blotter  consists  of  stiff 
boards,  ornamented  with  drawings  of  fruits  and  cereals  in 
gold  colour.  Besides  blotting  paper  and  several  illustrations 
there  is  also  a  diary  for  each  month  of  the  year  and  calendar 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  all  of  which  will  prove  useful  to  those 
who  require  this  convenience.  Accompanying  the  blotter  is 
a  catalogue  of  Ohlendorff’s  dissolved  Peruvian  guano  and 
Ohlendorff’s  manures  produced  at  the  works  of  the  firm,  hi 
the  pamphlet  the  uses  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
Peruvian  guano  and  special  guano  manures  are  all  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  quantity  of  guano  imported  by  this  firm  from 
Peru  is  evidently  enormous,  making  one  wonder  how-  the 
supply  can  be  continued.  The  deposits  must  have  been  laid 
down  many  years  before  the  country  was  discovered  bv 
Europeans.  Several  of  the  special  manures  are  chiefly  in¬ 
tended  for  farmers  and  those  having  field  crops  to  raise,  but 
Potato  manure  is  also  included  amongst  them.  Dissolved 
bones,  bone  compound,  and  Ohlendorff’s  superphosphate  are 
all  necessary  manures  for  garden  purposes.  The  firm  also 
catalogues  sundry  raw  materials  such  as  bone  flour,  basic  slag, 
nitrates,  kainit,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  which  is  usually  considered  difficult  to  get  on  account 
of  the  price.  Notwithstanding  that  the  firm  gives  attention 
to  every  kind  of  fertiliser  they  make  a  special  feature  of  Peru¬ 
vian  guano,  which  has  enjoyed  many  years’  run  of  popularity. 
Besides  nitrogen,  which  is  always  one  of  the  most  valuable 
constituents  of  manure,  guano  also  contains  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  phosphate.  Very  often  this  natural  manure  can  be 
applied  to  soils  securing  a  good  crop  without  any  additional 
fertiliser.  A  bone  factory  has  also  been  added  to  the  works 
of  the  firm  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

The  spring  bulb  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12, 
and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  is  now  on  our 
table,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  roots  and  bulbs  such  as 
Anemones,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Tube¬ 
roses,  Ranunculus,  Tigridias,  Montbretias,  and  others.  A 
veiy  large  number  of  Lilies  (Lilium)  is  listed,  including  the 
numerous  species  and  varieties  grown  by  the  firm.  Besides 
those  that  are  used  for  planting  in  the  open,  others  are  par¬ 
ticularly  valued  for  indoor  decoration  during  August  and 
September.  New  varieties  continue  to  be  added  to  the  list 
differing  in  size,  colour,  or  form.  Information  is  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  requirements  of  these  Lilies.  The  catalogue  will 
be  found  to  contain  numerous  rare  flowers  not  often  seen  in 
gardens  even  when  they  happen  to  be  both  handsome  and 
ornamental. 

Orchid  Representative. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ashton  begs  to  notify  his  numerous  friends  and 
patrons  that  on  March  4th,  1905,  he  terminates  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.  (late  Stanley,  Ashton  and 
Co.),  and  that  on  March  6th  he  enters  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  as  Orchid  repre¬ 
sentative  and  traveller. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  tendering  his  best  thanks  to 
his  clients  for  their  kind  support  during  the  past,  and  trusts 
to  be  favoured  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  in  the  future, 
assuring  in  advance  his  best  attention  at  all  times. 


Ripe  Strawberries. — At  South  Brent,  on  the  border  of  Dart¬ 
moor,  ripe  Strawberries  were  being  gathered  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  This  would  be  from  the  flowers  that  were  ex¬ 
panded  during  the  autumn. 
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The  Horticultural  Club. 


The  annual  dinner  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Wind¬ 
sor  on  the  14th  inst.,  under  the  genial  presidency  of  bir  John 
T  d  Llewellyn,  Bait.,  some  eighty  or  ninety  members  and 
micsts,  including  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  ladies,  being  present. 
Prior  to  the  dinner  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  members 
was  held,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  note  that  this  club,  which 
practically  represents  the  social  side  of  the  Royal  Hoiticult  ui.il 
Society  deservedly  shares  in  the  success  of  the  latter,  both 
financially  and  numerically,  Mr.  Harry  J.'Veitch,  as  treasurer,/ 
boin<r  able  to  present  a  highly  satisfactory  report  in  both  re¬ 
spects  The  record  of  the  club  for  the  year,  as  presented 
l‘  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  also  showed 
that  the  utile  was  combined  with  the  dulce  in  the  shape  of  a 
number  of  highly  interesting  papers  and  discussions  thereupon 
which  follows  the  monthly  dinners  and  are  contributed  by 
many  of  the  highest  horticultural  authorities  and  experts,  t  he 
clul>  thus  forming  an  intellectual  centre  as  well  as  merely  a 
social  one. 

The  dinner  was  equally  satisfactory  in  every  way.  live 
tables,  thanks  to  the  great  kindness  of  Messrs.  Veitcli,  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  spring  flowers,  Palms,  etc.,  to 
"■ratify  the  eye,  while  in  the  intervals  of  the  toasts,  which  were 
distinguished  by  their  terseness  and  brevity,  the  well-known 
Georgian  Singers,  under  the-  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Stubbs, 
of  St°  Paul's  Cathedral,  also  gratified  the  ear  by  *heit  skilful 
rendering  of  a  choice  and  varied  programme.  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Druery,  as  usual,  contributed  one  of  his  original  humorous 
recitations,  Tom  Piper,  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  ”  was  eloquently  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Paul, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  as  one  of  the  new 
members  of  the  council.  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  of  “  The  Club  ”  in  sympathetic  terms,  to  which 
Mr.  Hairy  J.  Veitcli,  in  his  usual  genial  style,  responded. 

That  of  "  The  Visitors  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  Monro,  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  May  proposed,-  as  a,  supplementary  toast  modestly 
omitted  from  the  programme  by  its  compiler,  the  health  of  the 
lion,  secretary  of  the  club,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook.  In  the  course  of 
the  speeches  generally  the  intimate  and  pleasant  relations  of 
the  club  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  were-  repeatedly 
alluded  to,  and  suggestions  were  also  appropriately  made  as 
regards  the  wider  extension  of  this  comparatively  local  entente 
cordials  to  our  horticultural  friends  abroad,  the  ait  and  ci.ift 
of  horticulture-  constituting  a  kindly  freemasonry  which  knows 
no  territorial  limits. 

The  members  of  the  club  were  delighted  to  hear  that  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  its  revered  secretary;  from  its  inception, 
is  still  enjoying  good  health,  apart  from  his  disablement,  and 
a  congratulatory  telegram  conveying  their  good  wishes  and 
congratulations  was  appropriately  despatched  to  him. 


Warley  Woods.— An  influential  committee  has  now  been 
formed  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  cutting  of  trees  at 
Warley  Woods,  near  Birmingham.  The  new  management  has 
arranged  with  the  contractor  to  take  the  timber  off  his  hands, 
and  the  consent  of  Mr.  Tangye’s  representative  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  defer  projected  operations  until  the  end  ot  the  yeai. 
By  the  time  Mr.  Tangye  returns  to  England  the  committee  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  him  a  definite  offer  for  the  woods. 

Tm  xxuxr;  Effing  Forest.— The  report  of  the  Eppmg  Forest 
Committee  shows  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  tin 
question  of  thinning  the  trees  in  places  where  they  were  most 
densely  crowded.  During  1903  a  finer  growth  was  produced 
throughout  the  forest  than  for  many  years  past.  This  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  long-continued  gentle  rainfall,  with  compara¬ 
tive  absence  of  burning  sunshine  and  drying  winds.  The  majority 
of  the  trees  removed  were  old  -pollards  that  had  been  in  this 
condition  before  the  acquisition  of  the  forest  by  the  Corporation 
of  London.  The  piece  of  water  known  as  Hollow  Fond  has 
been  extended  to  13  acres,  the  operations  having  cost  £5, Sol. 
This  has  be-en  reduced  by  the  sale  of  gravel  and  sand  taken  out 
to  £1,215,  which  will  he  paid  off  by  the  sale  of  more  gravel  and 
sand. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Ciielmsrord  am)  District  Garden  mis'  Akmocia  rn>-  Ai  Bi¬ 
weekly  meeting,  on  Friday,  February  17th,  under  tin;  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Lockyer  gave  a  paper  on.  ‘  V< 
tables  for  Exhibition.”  The  speaker  showed  that  to  obtain 
prize  vegetables  one  must  bestow  unlimited  can;  and  att  -ntion 
first  to  the  soil  and  then  to  the  plants,  from  tin;  seedling  to  tin- 
time  of  exhibition.  Depth  of  soil  received  much  attention,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  secret  to  successful  results. 
The  speaker  dealt  in  fine  detail  with  the  culture  of  Onions, 
Tornados,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Peas,  etc.  Discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Lockyer  for  bis  excellent  paper.  S.  M.  Crow. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Hoktkji  ltujial  Society.  On  Friday,  tin  1*71  li 
inst.,  Mr.  Headman,  of  Wye  College,  gave  Ins  experiences  on 
“The  Management  of  Young  Fruit  Plantations  and  Intercrop¬ 
ping.”  Mr.  Blake  (chairman  of  the  U.D.C.)  occupied  the  chair 
for  the  evening.  Mr.  Dead  man  did  not  advise  bush  fruits  as 
a  rule,  but  spoke  strongly  upon  dwarf  Pears  and  Apples  being 
planted  between  them  for  paying  the  farmer.  The  best  soil- 
for  profitable  fruit-growing  were  explained,  and  bow  to  improve 
those  that  did  not  appear  to  be  suitable,  but  could  be  improved. 
Cleansing  of  the  trees  was  strongly  advised  by  spraying.  A  good 
wash  could  be  made  by  3  lbs.  of  burnt  lime  put  into  a  bucket 
of  hot  water,  dissolved  down  to  1  quart  of  tine  powder  ;  add 
3  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  put  in  a  pot  to  hold  4  gallons  of  hot 
water,  boil  for  one-  hour  steadily,  pour  off,  add  3  lbs.  of  salt, 
and  well  mix  with  10  gallons  of  water.  Several  other  items 
about  fruit-growing  were  entered  into,  which  proved  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  those-  present. 

*  *  * 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society.  A  meeting 
of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Brighton,  on 
February  16th,  Mr.  G.  Miles  presiding.  An  excellent  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Goldsmith  on  “  Plants  for  Conservatory 
Decoration,”  which  was  followed  by  a  very  interesting  discus¬ 
sion,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  tlie  reader. 
There  were  competitions  for  Primulas  and  Cyclamen.  In  tlie 
latter  class  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Man  ton  for 
two  grand  plants,  each  carrying  upwards  of  150  good  blooms. 
Primulas  were  not  quite  so  good,  but  some  very  fair  specimens 
were  shown.  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Elliott,  Courtbuslies  Nursery. 
H urstpierp oint ,  exhibited  their  new  Tree  Carnation  H.  Elliott, 
to  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  unanimously  awarded. 
The  chairman  said  the  bloom  of  the  variety  before  them  appeared 
to  him  to  possess  all  the  good  points  that,  could  be  desired  m 
a  model  winter -flowering  Carnation — large  size  (3£  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter),  vividly  bright  colour,  full  but  not  over-crowcled  with 
petals,  and  of  such  a  good  shape  that  there  was  no  tendency 
to  burst  the  calyx,  on  long  stem,  and  a  vigorous  habit.  He  pro¬ 
posed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Elliott  for  bringing  it  before  them. 
A  pleasant  evening  closed  with  tlie  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chair. 


British  Gardeners’  Association.— A  meeting  of  the  gar¬ 
deners  of  Birmingham,  and  the  surrounding  distinct  was  held 
in  Birmingham  on  the  13tli  inst.  to  consider  a  proposal  to  form 
a  local  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association.  About 
150  gardeners  attended,  and  they  were  addressed  by  Mr.  \ri 
Watson  (the  secretary  of  the  association)  and  by  Mr  A  .  I’- 
Wright  (a  member  of  the  committee).  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  .1 . 
XJdale,  horticultural  instructor  for  Worcestershire,  seconded 
bv  Mr!  W.  H.  Marter,  head  gardener  of  the  Birmingham  Public 
Parks,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  at  once  form  a  branch. 
alld  Mr  W  H  Deedman,  of  Edgbaston.  was  elected  secretary 
pro  tern  A  somewhat  lengthy  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  found  in  the  “  Birmingham  Daily  Post”  of  February  141  h. 

_  \  meeting  of  the  Kenley  and  Coulsdon  Hoitnumual 

Society,  held  at  the  Commemoration  Hall,  Purler  on 
February  15th,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  -J.  Stocks  as  a  delegate 
for  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  the  association,  his  account 
of  the  objects  and  programme  of  the  association  being  very 

favourably  received. - At  a  special  meeting  of  gardeners  held 

at  Altrincham  on  the  16th  inst.  the  formation  of  a  local  branch 
of  the  association  was  agreed  upon.  A  committee  was  elected 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  local  organisation,  with  Air.  \\  .  H. 
Jenkins  Wythensliawe  Hall  Gardens,  Northeiulen,  as  secretary. 
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Royal  Meteorological  Society. — The  usual  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the 
society’s  room's,  70,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Richard 
Bentley,  F.  S.A.  (president),  being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Maw  ley 
presented  his  report  on  the  phonological  observations  for  the 
year  1904.  The  weather  of  the  phenological  year  ending  with 
November,  1904,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  persistent  rains 
in  January  and  February,  the  absence  of  keen  frosts  in  May, 
the  long  continuance  of  hot  and  dry  weather  in  July,  and  the 
small  rainfall  during  the  autumn.  Throughout  the  year  wild 
plants  came  into  flower  behind  their  usual  dates,  but  at  no 
period  were  the  departures  from  the  average  exceptional.  Such 
spring  migrants  as  the  swallow,  cuckoo,  and  nightingale  made 
their  appearance  in  this  country  at  as  nearly  as  possible  their 
usual  time.  The  yield  of  Wheat  per  acre  was  the  smallest  since 
1895,  while  that  of  Barley,  Beans,  and  Reas  was  also-  deficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  good  crops  of  Oats,  Potatos, 
and  Mangels.  The  best  farm  crops  of  the  year  were,  however, 
those  of  hay,.  Swedes,  and  Turnips.  Both  Corn  and  hay  were 
harvested  in  excellent  condition.  Apples  were  everywhere  abun¬ 
dant,  and  all  the  small  fruits  yielded  well,  especially  Straw¬ 
berries,  but  there  was  only  a  moderate  supply  of  Pears  and 
Plums.  The  other  papers  read  were  “  Observations  of  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Elements  made  during  a  Balloon  Ascent  at  Berlin  on 
September  1st,  1904,”  by  Dr.  H.  Elias  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Field, 
and  “  The  Winds  of  East  London,  Cape  Colony,”  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Sutton. 

•*■*•*■ 

The  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
above  association  Mr.  W.  J.  Townsend  presided  over  a  very 
large  attendance  of  members — in  fact,  the  room  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  one  that 
appealed  more  or  less  to  all  connected  with  gardening,  viz., 
“  The  Raising  of  Flowers  from  Seeds.”  This  was  introduced  in 
a  very  capable  way  by  Mr.  T.  Neve,  of  Sindleshani  House  Gar¬ 
dens,  under  the  following  headings: — Soil;  Firmness  of  Soil; 
Covering  the  Seed ;  Watering ;  Temperature ;  Light.  The 
flowers  chosen  to  illustrate  his  remarks  were  Begonia,  Calceo¬ 
laria,  Canna,  Carnation,  Cineraria,  Cyclamen,  Gloxinia, 
Petunia,  Primula,  Streptocarpus,  Verbena,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Pansies,  and  Polyanthus.  Many  of  the  points  touched  gave  rise 
to  criticisms,  and  a  real  good  discussion  took  place,  sustained 
by  Messrs.  Townsend,  D.  Dore,  Exler,  Burfitt,  E.  J.  Dore, 
Powell,  Stanton,  Harris-,  Turner,  Tunbridge,  Cox,  Alexander, 
and  Winsor.  There  were  two  good  exliibits.  Mr.  W.  J.  Towns¬ 
end,  of  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  staged  some  beautiful  plants 
of  Primula  obconica.  carrying  some  highly-coloured  flowers, 
Cyclamen  and  Hippeastrum  ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Booker,  Coley 
Park  Gardens,  two  dishes  of  Annie  Elizabeth  Apples.  The 
fruits  were  of  good  size,  beautifully  coloured,  and  in  firm,  sound 
condition. 

- The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  above 

association  for  1904  shows  that  it  has  been  a  very  successful 
and  record  year.  After  balancing  the  expenditure  with  receipts 
the  association  still  has  £28  8s.  Id.  to  its  credit.  Papers  have 
been  read  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  at  the  fortnightly 
meetings  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  During  the  summer 
time  the  gardeners  met  by  arrangement  for  outings  to  some 
or  other  interesting  garden  within  easy  reach  of  Reading.  These 
meetings  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  and  last  year 
proved  a  great  success.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  members, 
accompanied  by  the  president,  Mi-.  Leonard  Sutton,  attended 
the  first  outing  to  Shiplake  Court,  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Mrs.  Harrison  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Henley.  The 
next  outing  was  to  Tylney  Hall,  Winchfield,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Phillips.  This  journey  was  performed  by  brakes  from 
Reading.  The  last  of  the  summer  outings  was  held  on  August 
5th  at  Wokefield  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Palmer.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  members  took  part  in  this 
visit.  At  that  date  the  terrace  garden  was  gay  with  Cannas, 
Abutilons,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  am  I  H  eliotropes.  Many  other 
ubjects  drew  the  attention  of  the  gardeners,  owing  to  the  well 
kept  and  floriferous  condition  of  the  various  floral  cultures.  The 
Vineries  also  drew  particular  attention,  as  Mr.  Woolford.  the 
gardener,  was  well  known  as  a  great  advocate  for  growing 
Grapes  in  small  borders.  The  Vines  were  found  in  the  healthiest 
condition,  and  the  bunches  and  berries  likewise  in  splendid  form. 
Photographic  reproductions  show  the  Rose  garden  at  Shiplake 
Court  and  the  herbaceous  borders  at  Wokefield  Park.  A  vase 
decorated  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell,  of  Park  Place,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  and  a  wreath  made  by  Mr.  E.  Winsor,  another  member 
mf  the  association,  are  also  photographically  reproduced. 


Tree  Planting  at  Southport. — The  Southport  Corporation, 
propose  to  spend  £1,000  in  planting  trees  in  the  streets  of  then- 
town. 

*  *  ■* 

Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  James  Gibson,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  head  gardener,  and  latterly  forester  as  well,  at 
Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  has  now  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck  Abbey, 
Worksop,  Notts. 

*  *  * 

A  Neatly  Got-up  Programme. — At  the  smoking  concert 
organised  and  carried  out  recently  by  the  Liverpool  Auxiliary 
b ranch  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  a  very 
neat  programme  was  got  up,  the  floral  adornments  being  highly 
conspicuous.  On  each  of  the  outside  covers  was  a  bunch  of 
Iceland  Poppies  in  various  stages  of  development,  showing  the 
orange,  yellow,  and  wdiite  varieties  now  so  characteristic  of  this 
popular  race  of  Poppies. 

*  *  * 

The  Pipless  Pippin. — In  future  “  there  ain’t  going  to  be  no 
core  to  the  Apple,”  as  the  little  boy  said  to  a  rival  claimant. 
A  colourless  and  seedless  Apple  has  been  invented  as  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  blossomless  and  grubless  tree,  of  which  there  are  to 
be  two  and  a  half  million  specimens  in  1906.  This  will  knock 
the  stuffing  out  of  the  seedy  or  ordinary  variety.  It  is  called 
“the  world’s  greatest  discovery  in  horticulture,”  but  may  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  more  glorious  things  to  come.  In 
the  toothless  future  we  hope  to  see  no-stone  Plums,  sans-wasp 
Gooseberries,  Mulberries  without  stomach-ache,  Onions  minus 
the  scent,  unslugged  Strawberries,  and  an  cx-maggoted  and 

disbirded  orchard  in  general.  Pip-pip! — “Punch.” 

■**■■*■ 

A  Fine  Exhibit  op  Orchids. — For  this  early  period  of  the 
year  the  exhibit  of  Orchids  put  up  by  Jeremiah  Colman  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate-,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  R.H.S.  on  February  14th,  was  certainly  a  splendid 
one  of  its  kind.  For  some  time  previously  the  biggest  groups 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Cypripediums.  Mr.  Col  mails  group 
occupied  about  500  square  feet,  and  was  said  to  contain  over 
10.000  blooms  of  Dendrobium,  besides  some  hundreds  of  flowers 
of  other  species.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  was 
white,  piink,  and  rose  in  mixture,  this  being  due  to  Dendrobiums 
and  Odontoglossums.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  this  fine 

grOUp-  .  *  *  * 

Tree  Planting  at  Ealing. — Away  back  in  1863  Ealing  was 
comparatively  an  unknown  village  on  the  western  outkirts 
of  London,  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  surveyor  of  Ealing, 
says  that  he  has  planted  something  like  3,000  trees  during  the 
period  he  has  been  connected  with  Ealing.  In  1901  the  road 
across  Ealing  Common  was  widened  for  the  convenience  of  the 
electric  tramway  then  being  constructed.  He  had  to  move  some 
trees  winch  varied  from  17  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and  were  more 
than  fifteen  years  old.  This  occurred  when  the  leaves  were  well 
advanced  in  May,  and  a  tree  lifter  had  to  be  used  to  convey 
til©  trees  to  their  new  positions  in  Walpole  Park.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  time,  the  trees  are  yet 
alive  and  well.  He  accounts  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the  trees 
were  securely  tied  and  sprayed  overhead  three  times  a  week. 

and  this  he  considers  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  operation. 

*  *  * 

Weather  Notes,  Glasgow.— For  the  last  fortnight  the 
elements  have  not  been  of  a  kind  suited  for  outside  gardening 
of  I  hr  finer-  type.  In  few  gardens  has  much  boon  yet  attempted 
in  the  way  of  early  seed  sowing;  nor  does  il  appear  mean-while, 
from  the  storm}  nature  of  the  weather,  that  much  of  this  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  month.  Arid  possibly  there  is 
no  loss  in  this,  because  early  seed  sowing  in  a  soil  naturally 
heavy,  and  withal  an  atmosphere  so  humid  asi  here,  is  only 
risking  the  seed  to  unnecessary  exposure  without  any  guarantee 
of  an  earlier  crop  than  if  consigned  a  month  later.  The  early 
sowing  fad  each  year  is  becoming  less  popular  among  gar¬ 
deners.  Peas  and  Beans,  for  instance,  when  put  into  wet  soil, 
and  kept  continuously  wet  and  cold  for  the  ensuing  month,  are 
exposed  to  much  danger,  and  seldom  are  successful.  Besides 
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Appointed 

MAKERS  TO 


GREEN’S  K 

mowers 


AND 


ROLLERS 

Stand  Pre-eminent. 


Hundreds  of 
Thousands 
in  use. 


Known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

May  be  had  of 
local  Ironmongers 
or  Seedsmen. 


THOS.  GREEN  81  SON,  Ltd., 

Smithficld  Ironworks,  LEEDS;  and 
New  Surrey  Works, 
Southwark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


FORBES’ 


ELDORADO,  2/6 

for  1  07..,  5/-  for  3  oz..  7/0  for  5  oz.,  10/0  for  8oz., 
2> /-  per  lb.,  03/-  for  31  lbs.,  120/-  for  Tibs.  As  I 
hold  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  ELDORADO  I  am 
determined  not  to  be  undersold  by  any  reliable 
firm,  and  have,  therefore,  reduced  my  prices  as 
above.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  variety 
I  will  give  a  prize  of 

£10  FOR  ONE  TUBER. 

You  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  this,  as  well  as  a 
certain  and  sound  investment,  if  you  purchase  seed 
from  me.  I  bought  my  stock  from  Massey,  with  a 
guarantee  that  it  was  direct  from  H'indlay.  As  an 
inferior  potato  is  being  sold  under  the  name  of 
“  Eldorado/’  all  buyers  shoul  I  obtain  full  proof  that 
the  stock  they  are  buying  is  bona  fide.  With  regard 
to  its  being  a  sound  investment,  it  needs  very  little 
calculation  to  prove  this.  If  true  stock  is  obtained 
from  one  pound  of  seed,  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expert  knowledge,  11  to  2  cwt.  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown,  and  as  3/G  per  lb.  is  considered  to  be  the 
price  it  will  fetch  next  season,  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  that  “  Eldorado"  is  a  good  investment.  Even 
supposing  it  does  not  realise  this  price,  but  is  sold 
at  Gd.  or  1/-  per  lb.  (not  thar  it  will  be),  where  can 
you  secure  a  better  return  for  your  money?  The 
variety  has  proved  an  enormous  cropper,  absolutely 
disease-resisting,  handsome  tubers,  and  cooks 
splendidly. 

Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  containing  full  particulars 
of  above  and  other  prizes,  as  well  as  a  complete  list 
of  new  and  up-to-date  varieties,  free  on  application. 

H-  d  dONESi 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


THE  “LOUCHBOROUCH”  BOILER. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE  HEATINC 
„  FOR  SMALL  CREENH0USES. 

No.  1,  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ..£2  12  0 
No.  2,  „  100  „  „  ..  3  15  0 

No.  3,  „  200  „  „  ..500 

AJjSO  Larger  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  i.4  8  0 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimonials  Free. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office  :  122,  Victoria  st.,  Westminster,  s.w. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

( Over  180  Pages) 

Contains  the  best  existing  collections  of  ALL  FLORISTS’ 
FLOWERS  and  HARDY  PLANTS,  including  his  world- 
renowned  "GOLD  MEDAL”  PENTSTEM0NS,  PHLOXES, 
& c..  with  Plan  of  Perennial  Border,  carefully  revised 
Descriptions,  Cultural  Directions,  Colour,  Height,  Time 
’  of  Flowering,  British  or  Common  Names,  Price,  &c.,  &c. 

Experts  unanimously  accord  FORBES’  Cata¬ 
logue  the  unique  and  conspicuous  distinction  of 
being  the  best  and  most  reliably  accurate  Up-to-Date 
Reference  Book  extant. 

IT  IS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman, 

HAWICK,  Scotland. 


Dicksons 


f  HARDILY -CROWN  > 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘  VARIETY,’  &  ‘ EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Fre*. 

,  Nurseries  500  Acres.  > 


Chester 


VALLS’  BEETLECUTF 

THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  AGE. 

( Supplied  to  11. M.  Government.') 

The  only  safe  infallible  exterminator  <f 
BEETLES,  ANTS,  COCKROACHES,  WOOD- 
LICE,  etc.,  however  numerous. 

Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soc..  Sept.,  1903. 
Silver  Medal  of  Roy.  Botanic  Soc..  London,  Mar.,  19  )4 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Roy.  Horticultural  Soc..  July,  19oi. 

BEETLECUTE  is  a  food  Insects  eat  eagerly. 

If  used  for  some  nights  without  intermission  they. will 
be  entirely  annihilated. 

HARMLESS  TO  HUMAN  BEINCS  AND  ANIMALS. 

Tins  6d.  &  2s  6d.  Filled  Bellows,  Is. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Proprietors — 

VALLS  &  CO..  16,  COLEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.& 


CROWN  IN  SCOTLAND , 

Rhododendron  Ponticum. 

12  in.  to  18  in.,  30/-  IS  in  to  24  in.,  40/- 

24  in.  to  30  in.,  60/-  per  100. 

R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  LTD.,  EDINBURGH. 


G.HAYWARD*HS 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORIICUITURAI  WORKS 
BROCKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY. 

LISTS  LONDON.  FREE. 
CHHP TtNANTS  FIXTURE  GREENHOUSES. 


FROM  £2 


FROM  £2  10 

ira:rrnrj 


ALL  21  OZ.  GLASS  THROUGHOUT. 
FOR  OTHER  SiZESSr  PRICES  WRITt  TON  ILLUSTRATED  USX 

TO  G.  H  AYWAR  D. 

BROCKLEY  ROAD. BROCKLEY.  S.E. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  DARLINGTON 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.  Also  HEATINC  ENGINEERS 

Beautifully  Illustrated  New  Catalogue  (264  pages  on  art  paper)  sent  free  on 
application.  Plans  and  Estimates  prepared  free  of  cost. 

Representatives  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  advise  and  take  particulars. 


Amongst  many  important  contracts  we  are  carrying  out  at  present  are 

GLASSHOUSES  and  HEATING  APPARATUSES  for:— 

H.  Peake,  Esq.,  Bawtry  Hall.  Yorks. 

H.  Wilson.  Esq..  Hopton  Brow,  Mirfield. 

A.  F  Cresswell.  Esq  Harehope  Hall,  Alnwick. 


erected  for  his  majesty’s  government 

LAHORE,  PUN.IACB. 


Earl  of  Dunraven,  Adare  Manor.  Co.  Limerick. 
Earl  of  Listowel,  Convamore,  Ballyhooly. 

J.  Lionel  Dugdale,  Esq.,  Crathorne,  Yarm. 

G  W.  Goddard  Esq  ,  Solheim.  Grimsby. 

S.  Duncombe  Eden,  Esq.  Beamish  Park,  Beamish. 
W.  E  Slater,  Esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

M  Edwards,  Esq.,  Harrogate. 
M.E.Sanderson.Esq.Kettlethorpe  Hall  .Wakefield. 


sir  John  Gunn.  Ty  to-Maen  near  Cardiff. 

Rev  Napier  Clavering  Axwell  Park,  Blaydon- 
on-Tyne. 

Thos.  Hartley.  Esq  .  Armathwaite  Hall.  Cocker- 
mouth. 
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the  danger  of  the  seed  becoming  “  starched.’  they  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  destruction  by  field  mice  and  rats,  and  also, 
if  they  should  appear  above  ground,  they  become  the  victims 
of  sparrows  and  other  birds  which,  for  want  of  other  green- 
meat,  male©  a  dead  set  upon  them.  The  weather,  though 
boisterous  enough,  has  been  mild.  Little  frost  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  made  its  appearance,  and  when  it  did  come  in  frosty  at 
night  it  disappeared  ere  morning.  On  one  occasion  there  were 
five  degrees  in  the  morning.  To-day  (18th)  is  quite  as  stormy 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  past  of  the  month.  Further  north 
heavy  snowstorms  are  recorded  for  last  week. — D.  C. 

*  *  * 

The  Food  of  Rooks.-  Dr.  Schleh,  of  the  German  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  has  been  making  rather  extensive  investigations 
into  the  food  of  the  common  crow.  About  93.7  per  cent,  of  the 
birds  contained  animal  food  in  their  stomachs,  and  92.2  per 
cent,  of  vegetable  food.  Some  of  them  had  between  200  and 
400  grains  of  corn  in  their  stomachs,  and  a  few  had  a  smaller 
quantity.  Some  of  them  contained  seeds  of  weeds.  The  animal 
food  found  in  crows  included  mice,  rats,  spiders,  birds,  moles, 
beetles,  wirewonns,  and  earthworms.  The  doctor  thinks  that 
the  rook  or  crow  is  therefore  a  friend  of  the  cultivator,  and 
only  do  serious  damage  when  they  increase  greatly  in  numbers, 
the  recommendation  being  to  reduce  them  when  this  occurs. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column,  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
j,s  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken - 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
£8,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Iris  stylosa  Injured. 

y  laro-e  plant  of  this  early  flowering  Iris  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  had  a  fine  lot  of  bloom,  which  we  intended  to  cut 
on  a  certain  occasion,  but  the  flowers  were  much  damaged  by 
frost  before  the  time.  I  thought  this  Iris  was  perfectly  hardy. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ?  (T.  D.) 

The  correct  name  of  the  plant  you  mention  is  I.  unguiculans. 
The  plant  itself  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  situations  and  gardens 
where  we  have  seen  it  grown.  We  do  not  hold  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  flowers  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  other 
winter  or  early  spring  flowering  subjects,  where  the  blooms  are 
of  such  size  and  fragile.  Either  the  flowers  had  been  subjected 
to  drip  from  the  roof,  or,  what  is  very  likely,  the  sun  must 
have  shone  out  brilliantly  upon  them  while  they  were  still  m  a 
frozen  condition.  At  the  foot  of  wall  they  would  be  fairly  well 
sheltered  from  wind,  but  in  cases  such  .as  you  mention  we  should 
keep  a  good  outlook  on  frosty  mornings,  so  as  to  have  the  flowers 
covered  up  with  tiffany  or  any  other  material  that  may  come 
handy,  so  as  to  shade  the  flowers  until  the  temperature  has 
gradually  thawed  the  blooms.  The  sudden  effect  of  sunshine 
upon  delicate  flowers  in  a  frozen  condition  is  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  and  can  be  avoided. 


Taking  the  Angle  of  a  Lean-to  House. 

In  taking  the  angle  of  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  house,  if  the  back 
wall  is  upright  it  follows  that  the  angle  made  by  the  floor  and 
wall  is  a  right  angle  of  90  deg.  How  would  you  proceed  to 
measure  the  angle  at  the  top  of  the  roof?  (H.  E.  D.) 

The  angle  of  elevation  of  a  lean-to  house  should  be  taken  from 
the  front.  If  the  roof  rises  directly  from  the  ground,  that  is  the 
point  at  which  you  can  take  the  angle  of  elevation  for  the  roof. 
If  there  is  a  front  wall  of  some  height,  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
point  at  which  the  roof  springs  away  at  some  angle  of  elevation 
from  the  wall  or  eaves.  With  a  proper  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  angles  you  can  easily  ascertain  the  angle  of  the  roof 
by  fixing  the  instrument  at  the  base  of  the  roof,  making  sure 
that  it  is  horizontal.  The  angle  of  elevation  will  correspond  to 
that  at  which  the  roof  rises,  as  indicated  by  the  instrument  you 
employ.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  usually  accompanies  any 
set  of  drawing  tools,  and  if  you  understand  the  principle  on 
which  it  works  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  angle 
of  elevation. 


Raising  Kochia  scoparia. 

We  want  to  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  this  plant  for  planting 
out  in  the  flower  garden.  Is  it  necessary  to  begin  early,  and 
what  would  be  a  suitable  temperature?  (A.  M.  R.) 

You  may  sow  the  seeds  at  once  if  you  take  care  to  provide  for 
their  future  growing  without  giving  them  any  check.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  deg.  would  be  sufficiently  high  to  germinate  the 
seeds,  but  after  the  seedlings  are  well  up  they  should  be  potted 
off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  placed  in  some  position  near  the  light 
in  a  cooler  house,  and  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  When  the  seedlings  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
they  should  be  shifted  on  into  a  size  considerably  larger,  and  care 
taken  not  to  drown  them  by  over-watering  until  the  roots  have 
taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  They  may  or  may  not  require  another 
shift  before  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out  at  the  end  of  May,  but 
if  you  want  the  plants  of  good  size  you  must  make  provision  for 
encouraging  a  steady  continuous  growth  until  you  can  plant 
them  out. 

Soot  Water. 

Kindly  say  what  quantities  should  be  used  for  making  soot 
water  for  border  Carnations.  (G.  E.  M.) 

There  is  no  particular  quantity  which  can  be  fixed  as  the  l  ight 
and  proper  thing  to  use.  Soot  varies  greatly  in  the  ingredients 
it  contains,  but  the  most  valuable  constituent  for  which  it  is 
noted  is  a  small  percentage  of  ammonia.  Now  the  weight  of 
the  bulk  of  the  soot  itself  would  vary  according  to  the  chimneys 
from  which  it  had  been  obtained,  and  also  upon  the  condition 
under  which  the  soot  had  been  kept  prior  to  use.  It  should, 
however,  be  kept  perfectly  dry  until  spread  upon  the  ground 
or  used  in  some  way  or  other.  In  your  particular  case  we  should 
place  about  a  peck  of  soot  (7  to  8  lbs.)  in  a  bag,  and  drop  this 
into  a  tank  containing  30  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  soot  itself 
should  not  be  dropped  into  the  tank  loose,  as  the  greater  portion  ' 
of  it  consists  of  carbon,  which  is  practically  of  no  service  in  your 
case.  The  ammonia  will  gradually  become  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  you  can  water  the  Carna¬ 
tions  with  it.  After  filling  up  the  tank  the  bag  might  then  be 
shaken  up  to  cause  some  more  of  the  ammonia  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  water.  At  the  end  of  a.  week  or  ten  days  we  presume 
all  the  ammonia  would  have  become  dissolved  and  carried  away 
with  the  water.  You  could  then  replace  the  soot  with  a  fresh 
peck  in  a  dry  state. 

Planting  Cypripedium  spectabile. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  at  what  deptli  should  crowns  of 
Cypripedium  spectabile  and  O.  Calceolus  be  planted  ?  I  have  n 
good  damp  spot  for  C.  spectabile.  (X.  Y.  Z.) 

Those  who  advocate  deep  planting  no  doubt  refer  to  soils  that 
are  usually  in  a  dry  condition  during  the  summer  months.  In 
such  cases  deep  planting,  which  might  be  anything  down  to 
6in.,  might  be  advantageous  in  order  to  counteract  the  dry  , 
condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  our  experience,  however,  that 
C.  spectabile  planted  in  a  dry  position  would  not  succeed  at  any 
depth.  You  speak  of  having  a  good  damp  spot,  and  provided  it 
is  also  well  shaded  by  trees,  so  that  the  sun  will  not  shine  upon 
the  ground  for  any  length  of  time  each  day,  we  should  imagine 
you  will  succeed.  In  properly  moist  soil  we  should  not  plant 
C.  spectabile  at  a  greater  depth  than  2in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition — that  is,  damp  yet 
well  drained  and  cool,  with  the  plants  well  exposed  to  diffuse 
light  all  day,  though  not  direct  sunshine — the  two  species  you 
name  will  succeed  admirably.  The  immediate  surroundings  of 
the  plants  should  not  be  too  much  enclosed,  so  as  to  provide  free 
play  of  air  and  light  about  the  plants.  In  selecting  the  position 
we  should  give  preference  to  those  on  which  the  sun  cannot  shine 
after  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  certainly  not  after  mid¬ 
day.  The  first  named  is  practically  a  bog  plant,  and  if  planted 
in  a  properly  prepared  bog  bed,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
summer  time,  the  crown  need  not  be  more  than  lin.  below  the 
surface.  If  you  think  that  protection  is  necessary  in  winter, 
that  could  be  done  with  a  covering  of  coal  ashes  or  cocoanut 
fibre,  to  be  removed  in  spring  before  the  crowns  appear.  In  a 
position  such  as  we  indicate  it  is  our  experience,  however,  that 
no  extra  protection  need  be  given. 

Chicken  Manure. 

There  is  a  well-kept  chicken  house  here,  which  is  swept  out 
every  day.  There  is  a  fine  heap  of  manure  in  the  dung  yard. 
Is  it  of  any  particular  value  for  garden  use?  (R.  M.) 

The  manure  from  any  class  of  birds',  but  particularly  the  farm¬ 
yard  fowl  and  pigeons,  is  valuable  for  being;  rich  in  nitrogen. 
Tt  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  have  it  placed  in  the  exposure  of 
the  dung  yard,  where  the  rainfall  is  allowed  to  wash  away  one 
of  its  most  valuable  manorial  constituents.  This  manure  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  for  many  crops  in  the  garden,  and 
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CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 

Produces  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Exhibition,  Pleasure,  and  Profit,  in  the 

. . .  HIGHEST  DECREE  OF  PERFECTION. 

is  Safe,  Lasting,  Economical,  ai\d  Unsurpassed  for  all  Horticultural  Purposes. 

EXHIBITORS  WIN  PRIZES  WHEN  USING  IT.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT? 
old  every  where  in  6d.  and  I/-  Tins,  and  in  SE  ALED  BAGS— 7  lbs.  2/6  ;  14  lbs.  4/6  ;  28  lbs., 
7/6  •  56  lbs.,  12/6  •  112  lbs.,  20/-  ;  or  Direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  tue  United 
'  ’  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order,  except  6d.  Tins. 
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if  you  take  the  trouble  of  having  it  conveyed  to  a  shed  or  some 
place  where  it  will  be  kept  dry  until  wanted,  it  will  be  of  much 
more  service  than  it  is  at  present,  though  you  need  not  despise 
it  altogether.  You  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  highly 
concentrated,  and  must  not  be  thrown  down  in  big  lumps  on 
the  ground  to  be  manured.  It  should  be  well  beaten  and  broken 
tine,°so  that  it  may  readily  pass  through  an  inch  sieve  if  that  is 
necessary.  In  any  case,  it  should  be  well  broken  up,  so  that  you 
can  distribute  it  evenly  upon  the  ground.  Tt  can  be  used  with 
great,  advantage  in  the  c  ultivation  of  Onions,  Celery,  Leeks,  and 
root  crops,  provided  it  is  not  brought  too  closely  in  contact  with 
the  roots,  thereby  causing  them  to  become  forked.  It  can,  of 
course,  be  applied  to  vegetables  generally. 

Green  Scum  on  Seedling  Fern  Pans. 

I  note  your  reply  to  “R.  W.”  about  green  growth  on  flower 
pots,  but  the  remedy  there  given  cannot  be  applied  to  pans  in 
which  Ferns  have  been  sown.  In  many  cases,  I  think,  the  Ferns 
are  unable  to  come  up  at  all,  owing  to  the  green  scum  that  forms 
a  dense  mass  on  the  surface  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Can  this 
trouble  be  tackled  in  any  way?  (A.  T.  G.) 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  such  a  difficulty  as  you  mention 
often  occurs,  and  it  cannot  be  remedied  after  the  green  growths 
have  formed  a  close  covering  over  the  surface.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  Ferns  may  have  come  up  some  time  ago,  and  were 
overlooked  until  the  green  growths  of  weeds  had  covered  the  soil. 
As  a  rule  Ferns  do  not  lie  very  long  before  making  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  a  good'plan  when  you  can  detect  their  presence 
in  the  prothallus  stage  to  have  them  pricked  off  about  an  inch 
apart  in  small  boxes.  That  practically  gives  the  Ferns  the 
chance  of  fresh  soil  even  in  the  prothallus  stage,  so  as  to  make 
fresh  advances  before  the  weeds  again  encumber  and  choke 
them  up.  In  making  a  compost  for  Fern  pans  in  the  future,  a 
good  plan  is  to  burn  a  quantity  of  brick  earth  or  loam  so  as  to 
destroy  any  vegetable  matter  which  may  be  in  it.  This  will 
make  it  more  or  less  lumpy,  but  you  can  break  it  up  sufficiently 
fine  to  pass  through  a  quarter  of  an  inch  sieve.  After  being 
sifted  it  can  then  be  made  firm  in  the  seedling  pans,  and  then 
thoroughly  watered  through  a  fine  rose  to  settle  it.  After  the 
superfluous  moisture  has  drained  away,  the  Ferns  may  be  sown 
upon  this  burnt  material,  and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  progress  before  green  matter  can  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing" itself.  The  advantage  of  breaking  up  the  burnt  material 
so  finely  will  be  seen  when  you  come  to  separate  the  tufts  of 
prothalli,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  the  tiny  Ferns  from  the 
compost  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  fineness  of  the  material  will 
allow  all  the  prothalli  being  easily  separated  into  very  small 
tufts. 


The  Linolite  Company,  25,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster 
London,  S.W. — Linolite. 

H.  and  J.  Elliott,  Courtbushes  Nursery,  Hurstpierpoini 
Sussex. — Tree  Carnations. 

The  Anglo- Continental  (late  Ohlendorff’s)  Guano  Works 
London  Agency,  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. — Olden 
dorff’s  Dissolved  Peruvian  Guano  and  Chemical  Manures. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lon 
don.-  Barr's  Anemones,  Begonias,  Gannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli 
etc. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  'Mil 
illesex. — Ware's  Catalogue  of  Begonias  ;  also  Hardy  Perennials 
Bog  Plants,  Bamboos,  etc. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  43100 
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excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  at 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  ol 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed- 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Address . . . . . . . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt„  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whem  all  communications  should  be  made 


Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  W.)  1,  Cornus  Mas;  2,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  3.  Berber  is 
Aquifolium  ;  4,  Lonicera  fragrantissima. — (A.  M.  D.)  1,  Crocus 
susianus ;  2,  Helleborus  viridis  ;  3,  I  ben s  gibraltarica  ,  4, 
Anemone  Hepatica  alba ;  5,  Crocus  vemus  var.  ;  6,  Garrya 
elliptica. — (F.  E.  D.)  1.  Acacia  verticillata  ;  2,  Acacia  armata ; 
3  Acacia  riceaua  ;  4.  Coromlla  glauca  ;  5,  t  ytisus  fragiams  , 
6*  Clevera  latifolia  variegata. — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Rhododendron 
pra-ecox  ;  2,  Rhododendron  nobleanum  ;  3,  Senecio  Kaempfen 
aureo-m acul atus ;  4,  Lonicera  japonica  .aureo-reticulata  ;  5, 

Boronia  heterophylla. — (E.  M.)  1,  Pteris  Child sii  ;  2,  Nephro- 
diunr  molle  corymbiferum ;  3,  Lastrea  aristata  ,  4,  Scolopen- 
driimr  rhizophyllum  ;  5,  Polystichum  angulare ;  6.  Nephrodium 
decompositum  glabellum. — (H.  W.  R  .)  1,  Eranthis  hyemalis ; 
2,  Erica  carnea ;  3,  Gaultheria  procumbens ;  4,  Arabis  lucida 
variegata. 

Communications  Received. 

L.  M.  W. — E.  T.  D. — J.  W.  J. — James  P.  Dickson. — C.  B. — 
H.  J.  Chapman. — Apprentice. — W.  R.  J. — James  Gilchrist.— 
H  C  P  — J  H  D. — Mynhe  Bradshaw. — A.  S. — E.  M.  R. — 
A.  C.— F.  D.— F.R.— W.  W.— E!  A.  S.— W.  D.— It.  S.  — C.  IL 

Trade  Cataloeues  Received. 

J.  W.  Mallinson,  M.K.G.,  Edenbia.il,  Langwathby,  R.S.O., 
Cumberland. — Preliminary  List  of  Choice  Hardy  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


yal  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
IS.  -on  the  14th  ult.,  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
q.,  showed  that  the  giving  up  of  the  old 


garden  at  Chiswick  resulted  in  a  promise  of 
£4,700,  which  would  in  a  large  degree  pay 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  new  garden 
at  AVisley.  This  should  certainly  be  some 
satisfaction  to  those  who  were  loath  to  give 
up  the  old  gardens,  seeing  that  it  will  serve 
to  re-establish  the  society  in  its  new  habita¬ 
tion  at  AVisley.  He  also  mentioned  another 
important  fact,  that  the  deficit  in  the  money 
received  or  promised  for  the  building  of  the 
hall  had  been  made  up  from  the  society’s 
invested  funds  to  the  extent  of  £9,000.  The 
credit  balances  to  the  society  for  the  last  two 
years  would  have  been  larger  if  it  had  not 
been  necessary  to  apply  the  money  towards 
the  payment  .of  the  new  hall  building  ac¬ 
counts.  The  society  had,  however,  received 
donations  amounting  to  over  £25,000. 

— o — 

Crocus  chrysanthus  albidus. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  1,4th  ult.,  a  veiy  beautiful 
Crocus  was  exhibited  by  Miss  AA  illmott,  W  ar- 
ley  Place,  Great  AArarley,  Essex,  for  which  she 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  flowers 
were  white  with  an  orange  throat,  and  a 
violet-blue  central  band  passing  into  dusky 
yellow  at  the  base  on  the  back  of  the  three 
outer  segments.  This  variety  is  evidently 
the  same  or  closely  similar  to  that  which  was 
described  by  Geo.  Maw  as  C.  chrysanthus  al¬ 
bidus.  Boissier,  quoting  from  this,  describes 
the  flowers  as  whitish  with  a  saffron  throat, 
and  this  must  come  very  near  to,  if  not  the 
identical  variety  in  question.  Maw  found  it 
on  the  mountains  around  Smyrna,  and  in 
the  Bithynian  Olympus  along  with  the  type 
in  Asia  Minor.  At  the  same  time  Maw 
described  another  variety  C.  c.  caerulescens 
with  pale  blue  flowers,  spotted  :or  suffused 
with  orange.  Boissier  describes  both  these 
varieties  as  exhibiting  an  unique  example 
occurring  in  .a  Crocus  with  orange  flowers. 
He  had  seen  no  orange-flowered  species  which 
had  verged  towards  white  on  the  one  hand 
and  blue  on  the  other.  He  quotes  Maw  as 
supposing  them  to  be  natural  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  C.  chrysanthus  and  C.  aerius,  both  of 
which  grow  in  the  same  locality.  AVe  cer¬ 
tainly  think  white,  blue,  and  orange  a 
very  singular  combination  amongst  Crocuses 
to  come  within  the  limits  of  one  species.  AA  e 
have,  however,  evidence  of  blue  and  puiple 
in  C.  biflorus  with  a  slightly  yellowish  or 
yellow-grey  tint  on  the  back  of  the  outer 
segments. 

—  o — 

Irish  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment 
of  Women. 

During  the  past  year  an  office  termed  the 
Irish  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of 
AVomen  has  been  opened,  and  the  annual 
general  meeting  was  held  on  February  '25th 
at  the  head  office,  4,  Hume  Street,  Dublin. 
The  object  of  this  bureau  is  similar  to  that 


of  a  registry  for  finding  employment  for 
women  in  various  brandies  of  work  for  which 
they  may  be  fitted.  Besides  office  a  id 
domestic  work,  they  also  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  situations  for  them  at  Hardenin'', 
poult  ly-keeping,  and  similar  occupation-. 
The  bureau  is  open  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
irrespective  of  creed  or  political  opinions. 
Beside  the  central  office,  branches  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  Belfast,  Killamey  and  Trait*  , 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  extend  the  nmnb  -r. 

International  Horticultural  Congress  at 
Liege. 

A  horticultural  congress  on  a  large  scale 
is  to  take  place  at  Liege,  France,  from 
May  8th  to  10th  next.  At  this  congress, 
or  conference  as  we  should  term  it  here, 
many  papers  will  be  read  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  affecting  the  various  branches  of 
gardening.  In  the  floricultural  section 
papers  will  deal  with  the  ornamentation  of 
promenades,  boulevards  and  public  parks  by 
means  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  plants  for  forcing  purposes  will  also  be 
discussed,  together  with  the  best  means  of 
transport,  tariffs  or  freight.  An  equally  up- 
to-date  feature  will  be  a  discussion  on  the 
application  of  heat,  refrigeration,  and  ether¬ 
isation  of  plants  to  be  forced.  For  market 
garden  culture  the  best  methods  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  for  open-air  culture  as  xvell  as  under 
glass,  manures,  and  the  preservation  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  fruit-tree  culture,  including  the 
best  varieties  suitable  for  exportation,  the 
industrial  utilisation  of  fruits,  protection  of 
insectivorous  birds  and  plant  enemies.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  instruction  in  various  schools  will 
also  engage  their  attention,  including  the 
best  means  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  hor¬ 
ticulture  amongst  all  classes  of  society. 
Amateurs  are  also  to  be  encouraged  by  ex¬ 
hibitions  with  classes  for  their  various  re¬ 
quirements.  Ahirious  matters  in  connection 
with  vegetable  markets  and  the  rules  that 
govern  them  will  also  come  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  exportation  of  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  differ¬ 
ent  countries  will  also  be  dealt  with,  together 
with  packing,  shipping,  rapid  transport, 
tariffs,  and  so  forth.  The  work  of  various 
horticultural  associations,  syndicates,  co- 
operative  societies,  mutual  improvement 
societies  and  others  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  horticulture  will  also  be  brought 
before  the  congress.  Each  of  the  three  days 
during  which  the  conference  will  be  held  has 
its  own  particular  amount  of  work  to  accom¬ 
plish,  after  which  there  may  be  an  excursion 
in  the  evening,  or  social  re-union,  with  a 
banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  thiid  day. 


Eranthis  cilicicus. 

This  beautiful  hardy  plant  is  of  vigorous, 
constitution  and  has  come  to  stay. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries.  — -Where  spring  planting  is  contemplated  lose 
no  time  in  preparing  the  site,  which  requires  heavily  manuring 
and  deep  digging,  and  when  trenching  the  ground  a  layer  of 
manure  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  spit  as 
well  as  between  the  two,  allowing  the  surface  to  lie  roughly 
as  possible  until  planting  time,  which  must  be  done  firmly, 
either  setting  out  the  runners  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  each  way, 
and  after  first  fruiting  cutting  out  every  other  row,  also  every 
other  plant  so  that  each  one  is  2  ft.  asunder ;  or  plant  in  rows 
that  distance  and  1  ft.  from  plant  to  plant,  and  dispensing 
with  every  other  plant  as  stated  above.  But.  August  is  the 
best  month  to  plant  runners,  and  then  one  may  expect  fruit 
the  following  summer,  but  very  little  is  forthcoming  the  same 
season  from  spring  planting.-  Ground  should  also  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  forced  plants,  although  some  get  a  crop  of 
Potatos  out  of  the  land  first,  but  we  like  to  get  out  ours 
towards  the  beginning  of  May,  so  that  the  plants  can  get  hold 
of  the  soil  before  very  hot  weather  sets  in.  Get  any  sticks, 
weeds,  or  stones  gathered  up  that  may  have  got  carted  in  with 
the  top-dressing  of  manure  on  established  beds,  so  that  all  will 
be  in  readiness  for  forking  in  early  next  month,  which  is  our 
custom  here. 

The  Pear  maggot  is  a.  horrid  pest  to  get  plagued  with,  and 
where  it  is  in  evidence  year  after  year-  some  means  ought  to 
be  devised  tt>  get  rid  of  it,  as  the.  tiny  fruits  drop  wholesale 
just  when  one  is  priding  himself  upon  what  a  good  set  has 
been  effected.  One  way  of  lessening  the  enemy,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  eradicating  it,  is  to  give  a  fairly  heavy  dressing  of  kainit 
and  forking  it  in,  also  to  keep  -  the  surface  soil  frequently 
stirred  with  the  hoe  during  March,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  secrete  themselves  under-  the  soil.  Spraying  has  little 
effect,  it  seems,  on  this  insect ;  in  fact,  no  proper  cure  has  yet 
been  found  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  the  midge  or  maggot 
appears  to  attack  both  early  and  late  varieties.  Much  can  be 
done,  too,  by  collecting  all  fallen  fruits  later  on  and  burying 
them  in  a  deep  pit  and  smashing  them  up  with  a  spade,  while 
a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept  just  as  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
when  probably  many  could  be  caught  by  hand  and  killed. 

Seasonable  Remarks.  —  Since  my  last  calendar  appeared 
there  has  been  a  change1  in  the.  weather,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  continue  for  a  few  weeks  now-,  which  wall  retard  the  blos¬ 
som,  all  excepting  Apples  being  quite  forward  enough  for  the 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  -sharp  weather  may  find  the 
birds  molesting  the  fruit-buds,  especially  Gooseberries  and 
Plums  ;  therefore  a  watch  must  be  kept  for  these  depredators, 
and  means  devised  to  ward  them  off,  which  is  easy  enough  done 
with  Plums  against  walls,  a  net  keeping  them  at  bay,  but  more 
awkward  with  standard  and  pyramid  trees.  Should  they 
trouble  these  much  it  rvould  be  well  to  shoot  them,  using  half¬ 
charges  for  the  purpose,  and  avoid  shooting  among  the 
branches  as  much  as  possible.  Gooseberries  were  too-  advanced 
in  growth  to  use  an  insecticide  here  more  than  a  fortnight 
since,  but  luckily  up  to  the  present  not  a  bud  lias  been  meddled 
with.  Should  they  drop  on  them  in  more  backward  localities 
stretch  a.  network  of  black  thread  among  the  bushes,  which  will 
generally  frighten  them  away  after  coming  in  contact  with  it 
a  few  times. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are  crying  out  for  water, 
and  the  rainfall  generally  has  been  very  light  since1  the  new 
year  came  in,  this  reminding  one  how-  apt  fruit  trees  planted 
against  walls  are  to  suffer  from  drought  in  the  early 
spring  months,  especially  Apricots  and  Peaches,  which  are 
prone  to  drop  their  buds.  Many  gardeners  make  it  a  rule  to 
give  these  trees  during  the  winter  months  one,  if  not  two, 
thorough  good  waterings  whatever1  the  weather  may  be,  and 


it  is  a.  practice  worthy  of  being  carried  out  more  often  than 
it  is,  notably  on  light,  porous  soils.  Both  these  fruits  promise 
v  el  I ,  and  must  nowr  be  afforded  protection,  details  of  which 
appealed  a  fortnight  since.  Some  aver  that  apricot  flowers 
suffer  from  frost  if  not  expanded,  but  it  must  surely  be  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  to  do  this;  at  any  rate,  few  think  of  protectin'- 
any  tree  until  the  petals  begin  to  unfold  and  expose  the 
stamens  and  stigma,  as  well  as  the  pistil,  all  being  sensitive  to 
frost  or  hail.  In  case  of  inclement  weather  and  much  graffito 
ha.s  to  be  done,  clay  should  be  prepared  in  readiness,  the  fruit 
room  examined,  and  all  marked  or  decaying  specimens  used  up 
first,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  inclined  to  shrivel. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire.  James  Mayxe. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Violas. — These  charming  pi  1  ants  have  now  become  very 
popular,  and  in  many  gardens  are  used  with  great  effect  for 
many  forms  of  bedding,  and  few  subjects  give  a  better  display 
of  bright  flowers  when  well  cultivated.  To  see  them  at  their 
best,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  border  entirely  to  tlreir1  culture, 
arranging  the  different  varieties  in  separate  batches  so  that 
the  colours  harmonise  pleasingly,  but  if  one  is  unable  to  carry 
out  this  method  they  are  extremely  useful  for  carpeting  or 
planting  beneath  taller-growing  subjects,  or  for  clothing  the 
front  of  the  hardy  flower  borders  they  can  be  used  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  If  one  intends  growing  them  on  a  border 
alone,  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  suitable  position  so  that  all 
the  sun  and  air  possible  can  reach  them,  as  the  best  flowers 
are  thereby  produced,  and  the  flowering  period  is  much  pro¬ 
longed.  Violas  are  moisture-loving  plants,  and  throughout  the 
summer  frequent  soakings  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be  given 
to  maintain  a  healthy,  free-growing  state,  and  if  one  wishes 
them  to  bloom  as  long  as  possible  the  seed-prods  must  be  kept 
pricked  off  as  they  a.pprear.  Although  these  plants  are  preren- 
nial,  by  far  the-  best  results  are  obtained  by  striking  cuttings 
annually,  and  those  which  were  inserted  as  advised  last  autumn 
should  now  be  well  rooted  and  ready'  for  transferring  to  their 
flowering- quarters.  A  border  facing  south  or  west  which  has 
been  dug  and  enriched  with  decayed  manure  or  similar 
material  will  suit  them  admirably,  and  in  lifting  the  prlants 
from  the  frames  with  a  trowel  a  good  ball  of  soil  should  be 
attached.  Bake  the  border  down  level  and  finely,  and  allow 
the  plants  a  distance  of  1  ft.  apart  all  ways,  taking  up  and 
planting  one  variety  at  the  time.  Flower-buds  will  appear  in 
all  probability  as  soon  as  the'  plants  commence  to  grow,  but 
these  should  be  pricked  out  to  allow  them  to  become  ivell  estab¬ 
lished.  There  are  now  many  varieties,  but  we  find  the  most 
effective  for  treating  in  this  way  are  the  self  colours. 

Hepaticas.  —  At  this  season  of  the  year  these  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  showy  of  the'  bolder  or  rockery  occupiants,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  appear  to  have  become  somewhat  neglected, 
as  one  seldom  sees  a  good  representative  collection,  and  some 
of  the  varieties  are  extremely  scarce.  They  will  succeed  in 
almost  any  good  garden  soil. in  a  partially  shaded  piosition,  but 
the  most  impiortant  point  in  their  culture  is  to  plant  them 
where  they  are  to-  remain,  as  they  much  resent  being  disturbed 
after  becoming  well  established.  The  best  display  will  be 
obtained  by  planting  three  or  more  priants  in  a  group,  and 
when  these  are  clothed  with  sheets  of  flowers  few  dwarf  sub¬ 
jects  are  more  beautiful.  The  most  showy  variety  is  H.  triloba 
caerulea  plena,  which  flowers  veiy  freely.  The  two  single 
blues  are  H.  h  caerulea  and  H.  angulosa,  the  latter  being  a  pale 
blue  flower.  H.  t.  alba  i's  a.  pure  white,  and  has  a  very  fine 
double  variety.  There  are  also  single  and  double  pink  and 
deepi  red  varieties  which  all  deserve  inclusion  in  the1  best  col¬ 
lections.  ' 

Pentstemons.  —  Cuttings  which  were  inserted  last  autumn 
should  now  be  well  rooted  and  commencing  to  make  fresh 
leaves.  It  should  be  seen  that  these  are  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  and  plenty  of  air  given  on  fine  days,  so  that  they  are 
enabled  to  form  healthy,  short-jointed  growths.  Any  which 
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were  reeled  several  in  a  GO  or  one  in  a  thumb  pot  should  lie 
potted  on  singly  in  60’s,  using  a  similar  compost  to  that 
advised  for  cuttings. 

Montbretias  can  be  planted  out  at  any  time  now  during  a 
spell  of  mild  weather,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  tender  young  growths.  A.  E.  Tiiatchkh. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seasonable  Remarks.— The  lengthened  days  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  the  sunV  rays  render  it  advisable  to  have 
the  roof  blinds  put  into  working  order.  It  is  a  custom  with 
many  to  remove  the  canvas  blinds  from  the  roof  as  soon  as 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  autumn  ;  this  is  an  advisable 
discretion,  as  by  so  doing,  if  the  blinds  have  been  thoroughly 
dried  before  storing,  it  aids  their  durability  considerably. 
Where  this  has  been  done  it  is  advisable  that  the  blinds 
should  be  fixed  in  position  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  use  at  any  moment  either  for  shading  pur¬ 
poses,  or,  if  used  on  cold  nights,  great  benefits  are  derived 
bv  the  diminished  artificial  heat  requirements.  We  have 
coverings  to  protect  our  blinds  raised  above  thq  roof  ;  this  is 
a  satisfactory  method  of  winter  storage,  provided  care  is  taken 
to  have  the  blinds  thoroughly  dry  before  fastening  them  up 
for  the  winter. 

During  late  years  considerable  opinion  has  been  expressed 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  shading.  Many  good  judges  advo¬ 
cate  the  old  canvas  shading,  while  others  who  are  equally 
able  to  advance  an  opinion  declare  in  favour  of  the  lath  roller 
or  Bamboo  lath  shading.  The  best  quality  (painted)  lath  roller 
blinds  have  everything  to  recommend  them  from  a  point  of 
durability.  They  ift'e  also  a  most  excellent  covering  for  the 
houses  in  exposed  positions  cjuring  cold  periods  in  winter.  It 
is  really  remarkable  the  amount  of  protection  they  afford, 
frequently  making  at  least  five  degrees  difference  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  thus  protected.  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  not  so  much  in  love  with  them  for  summer  work.  There 
is  always  a  very  sudden  drop  in  temperature  immediately 
after  they  have  been  run  down  ;  this  is  caused  by  the  air 
passing  between  the  blind  and  the  roof-,  which  creates  a 
cooling  surface  to  the  glass,  with  a  corresponding  lowering 
of  temperature  inside.  I  merely  point  this  out  so  that  my 
readers  who  may  have  adopted  lath  blinds  for  shading  may 
keep  an  eye  on  the.  thermometer  and  thus  be  enabled  by 
discreet  use  of  the  ventilation  to  guard  against  any  possible 
ill  effects.  * 

Another  objection  raised  against  these  blinds  is  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  produce  drawn  or  weakly  growth  on  such 
plants  as  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  etc.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  where  shading  -is  heavily  done,  that  is  to  say, 
shading  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  sun  scorching, 
these  undesirable  effects  are  produced.  The  majority  of 
Orchids  will  stand,  and  are  benefited  by  any  amount  of  strong 
light  ;  therefore,  whatever  shading  is  used,  if  the  application 
is  made  at  periods  when  the  blinds  can  well  be  dispensed 
with,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  such  methods  but  drawn 
foliage  and  weakly  growth,  whether  it  be  Orchids  or  any 
class  of  plants? 

Cleansing  the  Glass. — -  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
and  in  smoky  districts,  where  the  smoke  and  winter  fogs 
cause  so  much  deposit  on  the  roof  glass,  it  is  well  now  that 
such  period  is  passed  to  have  the  glass  thoroughly  cleansed. 
My  experience  of  many  years  in.  one  of  the  most  thickly- 
populated  parts  of  London  enables  me  to  sympathise  with 
those  who  are  situated  under  similar  conditions,  and  are  thus 
the  more  able  to  appreciate  the  more  favoured  conditions  of 
purer  atmospheric  conditions.  Every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  available  light,  which  will  enable  the  plants  to 
make  a  more  robust  commencement  of  growth,  and  also  to 
produce  better  quality  and  more  highly  coloured  tints  of  the 
flowers  after  they  expand. 

The  temperatures  should  now  be  gradually  increased, 


especially  when  the  rise  of  temperature  can  be  produced  bv 
the  suns  aid.  (  hie  should  not  be  alarmed  at  Ml  dog.  no  in 
temperature  during  t lie  middle  of  the  day.  Do  not  rush  to 
the  ventilators .  and  admit  draughts  of  cold  wind  in  the 
endeavour  to  counteract  sun  heat,  but  rather  diminish  the 
fire  heat  to  the  lowest  extent.  II.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  how  best  to  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  display  in  autumn,  as  many  beds  which  have  done  duty 
throughout  the  summer  become  unsightly  at  that  season.  We 
have,  of  course,  a  wide  range  of  hardy  border  Chrysanthemums 
of  beautiful  colours  which  come  in  well  in  September,  but 
some  variation  in  the  methods  of  filling  beds  for  autumn  effect 
is  often  welcome.  For  this  purpose  an  excellent  use  may  l>e 
made  of  certain  herbaceous  perennials,  such  as  late  Phloxes, 
Asters,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  etc.  For  using  in  the 
above  way  the  plants  just  named  should  be  treated  in  exactlv 
the  same  way  as  autumn-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  when  from  2  in.  to  3  in. 
long,  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  either  in  boxes  or  pots.  Place 
the  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  and  shaded  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  When  sufficiently  rooted  the  young 
plants  may  be  potted  off  or  planted  in  reserve  beds.  Phloxes 
succeed  admirably  when  grown  on  in  reserve  beds,  and  stand 
removal  well  if  watered  before  and  after  lifting. 

Asters  I  find  do  better  if  kept-  in  pots  and  pinched  about 
twice  during  the  summer.  The  Phloxes  may  be  pinched  if  de¬ 
sired,  but  generally  if  left  intact  a  fine  head  of  flowers  will  be 
produced.  If  possible,  choose  varieties  of  telling  colour,  and 
I  know  of  no  variety  which  is  more  suitable  than  Cocquelicot ; 
the  colour  is  rich  scarlet,  and  a  large  or  small  bed  filled  with 
this  variety  is  of  great-  beauty  in  autumn.  Varieties  of  per¬ 
ennial  Asters  are  legion,  but  generally  the  earliest  flowerers 
are  best,  and  among  others  I  have  found  Aeris,  James  Harris, 
Versicolor  and  Robert  Parker  veiy  useful  for  this  purpose. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  treated  in  this  way,  conies  into 
flower  later  than  established  clumps,  and  affords  a  useful  suc¬ 
cession  to  those  in  beds  or  borders  permanently. 

Propagation.  —  With  the  advent  of  March  considerable 
headway  may  be  made  with  this  work,  as  the  growth  on  stock 
plants  is  now  becoming  stronger  and  suitable  for  making 
cuttings.  Good  batches  of  Iresines,  Verbenas,  Mesembryan- 
themum,  Felantheras  (Alternanthera)  and  dwarf  Lobelias  mav 
now  be  got  in.  Should  propagating  cases  be  scarce,  a  well- 
made  hotbed  answers  just  as  well,  as  when  rooted  the  cuttings 
can  be  boxed  off  and  placed  in  frames.  Dahlias  placed  in  heat 
a  few  weeks  ago  are  already  sprouting,  and  the  cuttings  should 
be  taken  when  about  two  joints  are  made. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  now  of  Ricinus  communis,  Cnicus'dia- 
cantha,  Solanum  marginatum,  etc.  B.  W.  J. 


Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  liliiflorum. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  has  white  flowers,  more  or 
less  thickly  spotted  with  mauve-purple.  The  variety  under 
notice  differs  chiefly  ill  colour,  but  that  is  so  well  marked  as 
to  give  particular  value  to  this  form.  The  ground  colour  of 
all  the  segments  is  of  a  soft  rosy-pink,  and  spotted  with  crim¬ 
son  on  the  base  of  the  segments.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
not  very  broad,  but  spread  horizontally  and  distinctly  wavy 
on  the  margins,  giving  the  type  and  the  variety  a  very  char¬ 
acteristic  appearance.  Each  of  the  crimson  spots  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  white  ring,  which  gives  the  spotting  a  beautiful 
ocellated  appearance.  The  plant  is  more  robust  than  the 
typical  form,  very  beautiful  indeed,  but  very  scarce  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  was  first  introduced  from  New  Granada  many 
years  ago.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egliam,  who  received  a  Botanical  Cer¬ 
tificate  for  it. 
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Plants  in  Bloom. 

Iris  Tauri. 

The  species  of  bulbous  Irises  now  in  the  country  are  getting 
very  numerous,  but  amongst  those  which  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  suitably  sheltered  positions,  few  or  any  of  them 
are  more  handsome  than  the  subject  of  this  note.  The  flowers 
are  the  most  dominant  feature  of  the  plant  while  in  bloom,  as 
the  leaves  are  yet  very  short.  They  are  also  amongst  the 
darkest  flowered  of  any  of  the  species,  leaving  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  the  important  forms  of  English  and  Spanish  Irises  which 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  so  many  years.  The  flowers  vary 
from  3  in.  to  G  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  while  each 
bloom  has  an  expanse  of  3  in.  to  4  in.  The  dominating  colour 
is  violet-purple  with  a  very  dark,  nearly  black,  blotch  at  the 
tip  of  the  falls.  An  orange  ridge  runs  down  the  centre  of 
these,  with  some  white  lines  on  either  side  of  it.  All  the  rest 
of  the  flower  is  of  the  rich  hue  above  mentioned,  so  that  the 
species  takes  rank  amongst  the  best  of  hardy  bulbous  Irises. 
It  is  a  native  of  Cilicia, 

Galanthus  latifolius. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  distinct,  break  from  the  general  run  of 
Snowdrops,  which  have  leaves  of  a  more  or  less  decided  glau¬ 
cous  hue,  as  in  the  common  Snowdrop.  The  leaves  of  the 
species  in  question  are  rather  broad  and  of  a  uniform  rich 
green,  though  not  in  any  way  glaucous.  The  dowers  are  of 
large  size,  and  white,  with  a.  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped 
green  blotch  on  both  faces  of  the  inner  segments  just  below  the 
notch.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  flowers  offer  nothing- 
special  by  comparison  with  the  common  Snowdrop,  but  the 
foliage  certainly  marks  out  this  species  as  one  of  the  most 
distinct  in  the  genus.  It  is  a.  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  lias 
now  been  in  this  country  for  twenty-seven  years  at  least, 
though  I  find  it  in  very  few  collections.  This  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  when  one  considers  the  distinctness  which  it  offers  and 
by  which  it  may  be  singled  out  at  sight, 

Adonis  amurensis 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  moderate  in  size  at  the  time 
the  plant  is  in  bloom,  and  at  a  little  distance  one  might 
imagine  that  he  was  looking  at  the  fine  foliaged  Paeonia  tenui- 
folia,  if  it  were  not  for  the  large  golden-yellow  flowers  on  the 
top.  After  the  flowering  period  is  over  the  leaves  enlarge  con¬ 
siderably  until  they  closely  resemble  the  common  Hare's-foot 
Fern  (Davallia  canariensis).  Although  the  flowers  when  fully 
expanded  are  of  a  bright  golden  hue,  they  are  more  or  less 
decidedly  tinted  with  bronze  on  the  back,  so  that  in  the  bud 
state  and  when  half  closed  they  have  a  considerably  different 
effect.  I  cannot  compare  this  to  the  Pheasant’s  Eye,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  genus,  for  the  two  types  are  remarkably 
distinct.  There  are  at  least  two  European  species  more  closely 
allied,  but  they  have  flowers  much  later  than  this  one.  It  is 
distinctly  a  valuable  plant,  seeing  that  it  has  been  more  or  less 
in  bloom  since  the  beginning  of  February.  There  is  a,  fine 
double  variety  of  it  in  cultivation  which  I  hope  will  soon 
become  common  in  gardens. 

Crocus  biflorus. 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  Crocus  in  gardens  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  a  great  many  years  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
apart  from  the  varieties  of  C.  vermis  and  C.  aureus,  so  much 
grown  by  the  Dutch  and  annually  sent  in  vast  numbers  foi 
bedding  purposes  and  for  flowering  in  pots.  There  are,  how-- 
ever,  some  very  handsome  varieties,  even  if  not  so  suitable 
for  general  cultivation.  C.  b.  Alexandri  is,  however,  an  ex¬ 
ception,  the  flowers  being  quite  as  large  as  the  ordinary  Scotch 
Crocus,  also  known  as  Cloth  of  Silver.  It  differs  only  in 
colour,  and  is  remarkably  handsome.  Imported  conns  show 
a  considerable  amount  of  variation,  but  the  most  handsome  is 
that  in  which  the  colour  on  the  back  of  the  outer  segments 
forms  a  broad,  rich  violet  band.  The  stripes  are  quite  obscure 
where  the  colour  is  so  intense.  There  are,  however,  individuals 
where  this  band  fades  to  a  soft  lavender,  and  the  three  dark 
veins  then  show  themselves  up.  Two  very  pretty  foims  of 


previous  introduction  are  C.  b.  Pestalozzae  and  C.  b.  Weldeni. 
The  former  has  very  small  white  flowers  with  an  orange  throat 
and  tinted  with  yellow  on  the  back  of  the  outer  segments,  this 
again  being  washed  with  pale  blue.  C.  b.  Weldeni  is  also  a 
tiny  but  pretty  Crocus  washed  with  pale  blue  or  lavender  on 
the  back  of  the  outer  segments. 

Crocus  aureus  striatus. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  pretty  variety  of  the  Dutch  yellow 
Crocus  turned  up,  I  believe,  as  a  result  of  seed  sowing,  and 
amongst  the  seedlings  was  a  beautifully  striped  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  orange  striped  with  rich  bronzy-purple  on 
the  back  of  the  outer  segments.  This  is  a.  form  of  the  Dutch 
yellow  Crocus  rather  than  the  wild  C.  aureus,  which  was  the 
parent  of  many  garden  ones.  It  was  put  into  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  C.  luteus  striatus.  There  is  also  another 
striped  yellow  Crocus  belonging  to  the  same  species — namely, 
C.  aureus  sutphureus  striatus,  but  in  this  instance  the  flowers 
have  a  pale  sulphur-yellow  ground  colour. 

Colchicum  libanoticum. 

Gardeners  who  know  anything  about  the  Meadow  Saffron 
associate  it  chiefly  with  the  common  autumn-flowering  species, 
C.  autumnale,  but  the  flowers  of  that  species  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  leaves.  C.  libanoticum  appears  above  ground  at 
any  time  in  the  new  year  and  sometimes  before.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  better  known  species,  but  tliey 
vary  between  rosy-lilac  and  white,  and  are  accompanied  by 
their  leaves,  which  practically  keep  pace  with  the  development 
of  the  flowers,  and  unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  severe, 
the  foliage  keeps  on  developing  until  it  reaches  its  full  stature. 
It  has  been  flowering  more  or  less  freely  for  some  time  past  in 
a  light,  friable  soil  in  the  open. 

Hacquetia  Epipactis. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  an  Umbellifer  amongst  early  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  and  this  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  takes  the  lead  in 
that  family.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  but  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  the  plant  consists  of  the  star-like,  circle  of 
bracts  which  surrounds  the  flowers,  this  being  blight  yellow 
when  fully  developed  and  gradually  becoming  green  afterwards. 
Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  the  wreather  since  the  in¬ 
coming  of  the'  new  year,  the  flower-heads  of  this  little  plant  are 
now  becoming  conspicuous  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  plant  never  attains  a  greater  height  than  a  few  inches 
when  fully  developed. 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium  monophyllus. 

For  many  years  past  this  beautiful  form  of  the  Hoop-Petti¬ 
coat  Daffodil  has  been  grown  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  cold 
frame  on  account  of  its  early  .flowering.  That  is  possibly  the 
most  certain  way  to  make  sure  that  the  flowers  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  inclement  weather  just  after  they  have  opened. 
If  the  weather  happens  to  be  mild  during  the  period  of  bloom¬ 
ing  the  flowers  attain  their  full  development  and  are  both 
unique  and  handsome  in  their  way  in  the  open  ground.  When 
nearly  fully  developed  they  are  creamy  white,  but  become 
quite  pure  in  a  short  time.  A  sheltered  posit  ion  should  be 
selected  for  it  on  the  rockery,  where  the  flowers  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  if  need  be  while  in  bloom. 

Merendera  caucasica. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  uncommon  genus  of 
the  Lily  family  would  at  first  sight  regard  it  as  a  Crocus. 
There  are  six  stamens,  however,  and  that  would  separate  it 
distinctly  from  any  member  of  the  Iris  family.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a  better-known  plant 
belonging  to  the  same  group  by  those  who  grow  it.  I  refer  to 
Bulbocodium  vernurn.  In  outward  appearance  both  are  very 
similar,  having  clear  purple  flowers  just  rising  out  of  the 
o-round  accompanied  by  their  leaves,  which  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  until  the  tube  of  the  flower  has  become 
elono-ated.  This  tube  is  more  evident  than  real,  for  when 
examined  it  is  found  that  each  segment  of  the  flower  is  oar- 
rowed  into  a  long,  slender  claw,  and  all  six  of  them  stand  c  o,e 
together  so  as  to  form  an  apparent  tube.  By  this  distinction 
alone  it  can  easily  be  separated  from  Bulbocodium. 
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Angraecum  sesquipedale. 

The  above  Angraecum  was  first  discovered  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  remained 
with  the  French  botanist  who  collected  it  until  he  published 
the  history  of  his  discoveries  in  Madagascar  in  1822.  It 
created  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  scientific  circles 
when  its  peculiarities  were  made  known,  but  the  plant  itself 
was  not  brought  to  this  country  in  a  live  state  till  1855.  It 
first  dowered  in  the  spring  of  1857  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Ellis  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts.  The  most  notable  feature  of 
this  plant  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  is  the  great  length 
of  the  spur  of  the  flower,  which,  according  to  the  specific  name, 
should  be  1|  ft.  in  length.  Those,  however,  who  succeed  in 
1  getting  it  12  in.  long  may  rest  satisfied  that  they  have  grown 
:  it  with  a  relative  amount  of  success. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  photograph  of  a  fine  specimen 
of  this  remarkable  Madagascar  Orchid  by  James  D.  Meek, 
Esq.,  Locksley,  Helensburgh,  N.B.  The  plant  stands  about 
,'j  ft.  high  from  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
photographed  carried  nine  fully  expanded  flowers.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  size  or  height  of  the  plant,  it  is  a  well-furnished 
specimen,  placing  something  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  D.  McIntyre, 
the  gardener.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  London  and  other 
smoky  districts  is  that  the  flowers  which  expand  during  the 
winter  are  veiy  liable  to  be  damaged,  or  more  or  less  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  the  effects  of  such  impurities  in  the  atmosphere. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  however,  we  presume 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  much  more  favourable  to  this 
remarkable  species  of  Angraecum. 

Forsythia  intermedia. 

For  many  years  F.  suspensa  was  the  best  known  species  of 
the  genus  in  gardens.  At  least  two  other  names  had  been 
given  to  this  plant,  owing  probably  to  its  being  introduced  by 
different  collectors.  A  little  less  known  is  F.  viridissinra. 
Recently,  however,  two  additions  have  been  made,  namely, 
F.  europaea  and  F.  intermedia,  the  subject  of  this  note.  It  is 
a  garden  hybrid  originating  about  1891,  when  it  was  figured 
in  “  Gartenflora  ”  597  tig.  The  parentage  was  F.  suspensa 
x  viridissima. 

The  plant  which  we  now  illustrate  from  a  specimen  in  No.  4 
1  greenhouse,  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew,  has  been  in  flower  for  some 
time  past.  A  considerable  number  of  plants  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  early  work,  and  had  been  brought  into  bloom  by 
'  gentle  forcing.  The  clear  yellow  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  side  of  the  shoots  made  during  the  past  year,  and  do 
not  show  much  difference  from  either  parent,  being  about 
1  in.  long  and  drooping.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  parents  in  being  more  upright  than  F. 
suspensa  and  less  rigid  than  F.  viridissima.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  more  useful  for  pot  work  where  plants  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions  are  required  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and  con¬ 
servatories  during  February  and  March.  The  leaves  are  also 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  parents.  They  are  oblong 
:  and  finely  serrated  above  the  middle.  We  may  mention  that 
i  hie  leaves  of  F.  suspensa  are  ovate,  while  those  of  F-  viridis- 
'  sima  are  lanceolate,  and  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  length.  The  plant 
represented  was  about  24  ft.  in  height. 

Iris  bakeriana. 

The  nearest  allies  of  this -early-flowering  bulbous  Iris  are 
I.  reticulata,  I.  histrio,  and  I.  Vartani,  from  which  it  differs 
by  having  a  greater  number  of  leaves  of  different  form,  though 
on  superficial  examination  they  might  appear  to  be  the  same. 
It  has  three  to  four  leaves  instead  of  two  from  a  bulb  as  in 
i  hie  other  species  mentioned.  These  leaves  are  awl-shaped, 
hollow,  glaucous,  and  furnished  with  eight  conspicuous  ribs  or 
ridges  instead  of  being  merely  square  with  four  sharp  edges,  as 
in  I.  reticulata.  These  ridges  may  just  be  discerned  in  our 
illustration.  At  the  flowering  time  they  are  usually  taller 
than  the  flowers,  though  they  vary  in  this  respect.  The  blade 
of  the  flower  is  3  in.  long,  and  the  falls  have  a  short  ovate,  re¬ 
curving  blade  with  a  much  longer  claw,  more  or  less  striped 
"ith  violet  on  the  upper  surface.  The  blade  is  very  hand¬ 


some,  being  of  rich  dark  violet  at  the  apex,  the  rest  being 
white,  handsomely  spotted  with  violet,  and  having  a  median 
yellow  stripe  which  runs  to  the  base  of  the  tube.  The  stan¬ 
dards  are  similar  to  those  of  reticulata,  about  the  same  length 
as  the  falls,  erect  and  lilac-purple. 

This  handsome  species  is’  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  and  has  also  been  collected  in  Kurdistan  and  on  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range,  near  the  River  Euphrates.  It  was 
originally  collected  many  years  ago,  but  did  not  get  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  live  state  to  this  country  till  1889.  Iii  addition 
to  tlie  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  plant,  the  flowers  give  off 
the  agreeable  odour  of  Violets. 

It  has  much  of  the  same  hardiness  as  the  other  species 
which  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  we  have  seen  it 
bloom  m  the  open  without  any  protection  whatever.  As  the 


Angraecum  sesquipedale. 

flowers  are  liable  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  frost  and  heavy  rains,  it  is  convenient  to  grow  it  in 
pots  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  house  devoted  to  plants 
of  this  class.  A  good  fibrous  loam  with  plenty  of  sand  to 
ensure  its  porosity  will  meet  its  requirements  admirably, 
whether  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  open  air.  Our  illustration 
represents  a  small  pan  of  bulbs  which  have  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Ivew. 


Dendrobium  cymbidioides. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  on  a  raceme  ter¬ 
minating  the  stems.  The  t lowers  are  only  moderate  in  size, 
but  rather  showy  on  account  of  the  well-marked  contrast  of 
colours.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong,  moderate  in  size, 
and  of  a  pale  ochre-yellow.  The  lip  is  shorter,  cordate  at  the 
base  and  white,  with  purple  lines  or  stripes  near  the  base.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  common  species,  and  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1852  from  Salak,  in  Java.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
R.H.S.  meeting  on  Februaiy  14th  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Glas- 
nevin,  and  received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 
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Growing  Seakale. 

Seakale  is  mucli  more  extensively  grown  now  than  formerly 
both  for  market  and  private  consumption.  Large  quantities 
of  roots  are  grown  annually  for  forcing,  these  receiving  special 
attention  during  growth  in  order  that  as  fine  crowns  as  possible 
may  be  obtained.  Without  such  crowns  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
the  early  forcing  of  Seakale.  The  produce  from  small  crowns 
gives  poor  results,  it  being  spindly  and  disappointing.  Given 
well-developed  and  thoroughly  matured  crowns,  with  a  suitable 
place  and  temperature  to  force  them  in,  Seakale  may  be  had 
in  fine  condition  by  the  middle  of  November  or  earlier,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Seakale  requires  rich  ground  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  and 
if  the  site  it  is  te  occupy  is  not  in  good  heart,  it  should  be 
made  so  by  the  use  of  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  at  digging 
time.  The  position  of  the  site  should  be  an  open  one  and 
free  from  shade.  If  the  ground  slopes  towards  the  south  or 
west  so  much  the  better,  as  that  will  facilitate  the  maturing 
of  the  crowns,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  early  forcing. 
Some  growers  rely  entirely  on  root  cuttings  for  planting, 
while  others  prefer  to  use  part  of  the  roots  that  have  been 
forced,  and  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  ground  with  root  cut¬ 
tings.  When  this  is  done,  only  one-year-old  roots  should  he 
used  ;  these  should  be  placed  on  one  side  after  being  forced 
until  the  required  number  is  obtained.  The  advantage  to  he 
gained  hy  using  one-year-old  roots  is  that  the  crowns  force 
more  readily  and  give  the  best  results  when  Seakale  has  to  he 
forced  in  quantity  before  the  turn  of  the  year.  After  Christ¬ 
mas  quite  as  good  produce  may  be  obtained  from  the  younger 
as  the  older  roots.  Hoot  cuttings  are  made  from  the  long, 
thong-like  roots  broken  oft'  the  main  stem  at  the  time  of  lifting, 
and  the  stronger  they  are  the  better  the  results.  These 
should  be  cut  into  convenient  lengths.  Pieces  4  in.  or  5  in. 
long  will  do,  and  in  order  that  the  planter  may  distinguish  the 
top  from  the  bottom  the  former  should  be  cut  level  and  the 
latter  in  a  sloping  direction.  After  the  required  number  has 
been  prepared,  bury  them  in  soil  until  planting  time  arrives. 

When  taken  out  it  will  he  found  that  a  callus  has  formed  on 
each  set.  This  is  a  great  advantage  and  means  a  gain  over 
sets  cut  and  prepared  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  time  for 
planting  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  locality,  hut  as  a  rule  the 
end  of  March  or  first  week  in  April  is  early  enough.  Each  set 
should  have  ample  room  for  the  full  development  of  its  leaves 
during  the  growing  season.  If  they  stand  18  in.  apart,  with 
a  distance  of  2  ft.  between  the  rows,  it  will  he  none  too  much 
space  for  them.  A  garden  trowel  is  much  better  to  use  for 
planting  than  a  dibber.  Place  each  set  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  top  or  flat  portion  will  be  level  with  the 
soil.  When  large  enough  for  handling  and  discrimination,  the 
young  growths  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  but  one  on  root 
cuttings  and  two  on  the  older  roots,  and  these  of  the  strongest 
and  best. 

The  after  treatment  will  consist  in  keeping  the  ground  clear 
of  weeds,  stirring  frequently  to  promote  a  good  tilth,  and 
assisting  growth  as  much  as  possible  by  use  of  stimulants, 
these  latter  may  consist  of  either  liquid  manure,  salt,  or 
guano.  Seakale  being  a  seaside  plant,  it  is  able  to  assimilate 
a  good  deal  of  salt,  but  too  much  should  not  be  given  at  one 
time.  Lifting  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  for  convenience  the  crowns  may  be  placed  close  together 
in  a  trench,  placing  soil  on  the  top  of  them.  For  very  early 
forcing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  the  ripest  of  the  oldest  crowns 
early  in  October,  with  as  much  soil  to  the  roots  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain,  leaving  them  on  the  surface  for  three  weeks.  This 
exposure  will  ensure  a  more  thorough  rest.  A  Mushroom 
house  or  any  dark  place,  or  one  which  can  be  darkened  and 
with  a  similar  temperature,  is  suitable  for  forcing  Seakale.  A 
temperature  of  55  deg.  is  quite  high  enough  ;  above  these 
figures  growth  is  quicker  but  more  spindly  and  unsatisfactory. 
Watering  is  a  matter  that  must  not  be  neglected,  always  using 
tepid  water  for  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  varieties,  there 
are  two  grown  in  gardens — the  common  and  the  Lily  White. 

j.  W.  ,T. 


Rehmannia  angulata. 

This  new  half  hardy  or  greenhouse  plant,  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Son,  deserves  to  be  grown 
in  every  garden  for  its  lightness  and  beauty.  The  cultivation 
is  quite  easy.  For  getting  the  plants  in  flower  at  Christmas¬ 
time  and  onwards  a  packet  of  seed  should  be  sown  in  April. 
Fill  a  pan  with  a  compost  of  sifted  loam  and  leaf-soil  to  within 
4  in.  of  the  top  with  the  usual  drainage  for  seed  sowing.  After 
sowing,  the  pan  should  be  placed  on  a  vineiy  shelf.  Cover 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  seed  will  germinate  in  about 
ten  days.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  off  in  pans  and  kept  close  for  a  few 
days.  In  about  three  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into 
small  pots.  As  soon  as  the  pots  begin  to  fill  with  the  roots, 
they  can  be  shifted  into  the  flowering  pots ;  I  find  5-in.  pots 
suit  them.  The  compost  for  this  shift  should  be  rich,  viz., 
turfy  loam,  leaf-soil,  Mushroom-dung,  a  sprinkling  of  soot! 
kept  porous  by  some  sharp  sand  or  road  grit.  Place  them  in 
a  cold  frame. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  nights  arrive,  they  should  he  brought  in 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  glass,  a  vinery  being  a  very 
good  place.  By  this  time  the  pots  will  have  become  full  of 
roots,  and  some  feeding  should  be  given.  I  find  soot-water 
with  a  change  to  some  other  manure  in  a  liquid  state,  native 
guano  for  preference,  is  most  beneficial  to  them.  To  get 
the  plants  in  flower  by  Christmas,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
should  be  picked  out  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a.  warmer  house 
having  a  night  temperature  of  55  deg.  The  spikes  wall  soon 
begin  to  push  up  to  a  height  of  3  ft,,  and  the  purple  flowers 
will  throw  out  from  every  leaf. 

As  soon  as  the  first  flowers  commence  to  open  they  should  be 
moved  to  a  greenhouse,  where  they  will  last  in  flower  for  a 
long  time,  and  other  flowers  continue  to  open  all  up  the  stem. 
I  may  state  with  this  treatment  we  have  had  a  good  batch, 
and  shall  have  for  some  time  to  come.  M.  A.  W. 


Liquid  manure,  its  use  and  Application. 

By  liquid  manure  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  the  drainings 
from  the  stable  or  farmyard,  but  there  is  another  kind,  of 
which  I  will  speak  later  on.  A  good  supply  of  liquid  manure 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  asset  by  every  gardener, 
for  what  finer  stimulant  is  there  for  plant  life  generally  in 
the  kitchen  garden?  For  Celery,  an  application  once  or  twice 
weekly  adds  greatly  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  thereby 
greatly  assists  it  to  withstand  the  drought  of  summer.  For 
fruit  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit  an  occasional  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  above  will  prove  very  beneficial,  especially  when 
the  fruit  is  swelling.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  also  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  frequent  applications  after  flowering,  and  up 
to  midsummer.  In  fact,  it  may  be  applied  to  almost  all  sub 
jects  with  advantage,  provided  that  it  is  applied  in  the  right 
way  and  at  the  proper  time. 

I  will  here  mention  one  subject  of  the  garden  which  does  not 
generally  get  the  assistance  it  should  have,  considering  the 
demand  made  upon  it,  viz.,  Asparagus.  Now7,  in  most  gardens 
th©  beds  are  given  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  dung  in  the  autumn, 
and  later  on,  perhaps  in  -spring,  when  cutting  commences,  they 
may  have  an  application  of  guano.  Well,  this  is  all  right  so 
fai  as  it  goes,  but  the  mistake  is  generally  this  :  when  cutting 
ceases,  the  stimulants  are  knocked  off.  Now,  as  every  gar¬ 
dener  knows,  or  should  know,  root  action  is  practically  sus¬ 
pended  in  winter,  and  hy  continually  cutting  the  young  grass 
in  spring  is  thereby  restricted,  but  when  cutting  ceases  and  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  it  is  then  that  the  greatest 
demand  is  made1  upon  the  roots.  It  is  then  also  that  the 
crowns  for  the  next  years  supply  are  formed,  and  as  the  plant 
above  ground  increases  in  vigour,  so  also  do  the  roots ;  they 
work  together,  and  this  is  where  liquid  manure  comes  in.  Give 
the  beds  a  good  mulch  with  it  as  often  as  possible,  and  the 
next  year  reap  the  reward  with  finer  grass.  The  proper 
strength  for  general  use  should  be  one-third  manure  to  two- 
thirds  water,  if  the  liquid  i's  pure,  but  if  much  rain-water  is 
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drained  into  the  same  pit  or  tank,  it  may  be  used  neat,  or 
nearly  so. 

For  Asparagus  and  fruit  trees,  half  and  half,  it  should  be 
applied  before  a  shower,  when  possible.  When  watering  fruit- 
houses  with  it,  do  not  make  the  all  too  common  mistake  of 
putting  the1  manure  on  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  keeping 
the  border  inundated  with  water,  for  the  manure  may  as  well 
be  thrown  down  the  drain  to  start  with,  as  that  is  where  it 
eventually  goes.  The  proper  time  to  apply  it  is  when  the 
border  is  moist,  not  sodden  ;  and  when  it  has  soaked  in  give 
a  little  clean  water  through  a  rosed  can. 

For  pot  plants  in  greenhouses,  a  verygood  liquid  manure 
is  made  by  putting,  say,  a  bushel  of  sheep  or  deer  droppings 
in  a  sack,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  soot  in  another.  Place 
each  in  a  barrel  and  till  with  water,  move  the  sack  about  from 
time  to  time  with  a  stick  or  fork.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
soot-bag  will  float  at  first,  therefore  a  weight  of  some  kind 
should  be  placed  on  it  to  keep  it  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  second  lot  to  fall  back  on  while  the  exhausted 
one  is  being  renewed.  For  general  use  put  two  parts  water  to 
one  part  soot  and  dung-water  combined,  but  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  vary  the  strength  to  suit  the  construction  and 
requirements  of  the  subjects  treated. 

The  best  time  to  use  it  is  in  the  evening,  or  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  so  that  the  houses  will  have  time  to  sweeten 
before  the  gentry  get  about.  Liquid  manure  should  never  be 
applied  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  otherwise  ti  e 
old  adage  will  be  verified  :  “  Kill  the  plant  with  kindness.” 

E.  T.  L. 


Hardy  Annuals. 

The  embellishment  of  private  gardens  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  is  much  enhanced  by  the  un¬ 
stinted  use  of  hardy  annuals.  Annuals  are  a  source  of  endless 
attraction  in  their  season  to  amateur  and  professional  gardener 
alike;  in  fact,  the  whole  universe.  If  a  calculation  of  these 
neatly  illustrated  packets  of  annuals  were  made,  it  would 
reveal  an  enormous  sale.  These  penny  packets  are  very  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  florists’  shops  at  present.  The  largest  pur¬ 
chasers  of  these  packets  are  the  amateur  section  or  residents 
of  thickly  populated  towns  possessing  a  scanty  piece  of  ground 
where  it  would  seem  impossible  to  grow  anything.  In  smoky 
localities,  such  as  Lanarkshire,  if  you  are  observant  at  all, 
when  perched  on  an  electric  tramcar  it  would  astonish  you  to 
see  how  these  tiny  flowers  are  appreciated  in  the  summer.  It 
would  amuse  you  to  observe  how7  these  annuals  are  cultured  in 
and  around  our  cities.  ' 

They  peep  up  in  almost  any  position  where  the  sun  scarcely 
penetrates.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  grown  in  peculiar 
receptacles.  Old  damaged  flower  pots,  tea-pots,  and  boxes  of 
every  conceivable  shape  or  form  are  utilised  to  add  a  display 
of  flowers.  Where  a  plot  of  ground  is  not  attached  to  the 
dwelling,  expedients  are  found  by  these  old  pots,  etc.  Some  of 
them  are  exalted  on  win dow-s ills  a  few  storeys  high,  receiving 
an  occasional  dash  of  water.  -  A  few  pence  will  supply  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  colour  and  variety,  and  sown  under  such  crude  methods, 
blossom  forth  in  a  few  weeks  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  homes 
of  those  confined  in  densely  crowded  cities.  That  is  but  an 
instance  of  how  flowers  are  appreciated  by  those  bread-winners 
who  have  meagre  opportunities  of  getting  even  a  small  garden. 

Sweet  Peas,  Virginian  Stock,  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  are  all¬ 
round  examples  in  back  yards.  Their  simplicity  of  culture, 
economy,  multiplicity  of  varieties,  and  outdoor  hardiness 
would  secure  them  In  the  front  ranks  of  horticulture.  In  large 
gardens,  where  good  quantities  are  bought  from  some  reliable 
source,  we  might  find  reason  to  say  that  the  minute  seeds  con¬ 
tained  in  these  illustrated  packages  were  inferior  and  com¬ 
pletely  worthless.  Having  sown  quantities  of  both  I  find  that 
the  miniature  packet  is  equally  as  reliable  as  that  employed  in 
private  gardens,  so  that  the  novice  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
buying  them. 

Annuals  for  Exhibition. — To  detail  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
annuals  it  will  be  as  simple  to  treat  them  in  an  exhibition 


tone.  Notwithstanding  that  our  floral  gems  grow  under  most 
adverse  conditions,  yet  it  is  requisite  to  apply  special  treat¬ 
ment  to  gain  satisfaction.  Hardy  annuals  do  not  require  any 
artificial  heat,  sown  out  of  doors  where  intended  to  bloom. 
When  the  frost  plays,. its  part  in  autumn,  or  the  plants  eventu¬ 
ally  die  off,  they  may  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap,  where 
they  give  us  no  more  worry-  to  keep  over  winter.  It.  is 
scarcely  prudent  to  save  the  seed  unless  a  special  sort ;  it  is 
being  haiwested  in  tons  elsewhere.  So  we  have  the  interest  to 
raise  our  annuals  from  the  seed  yearly  and  to  improve  on  past 
efforts. 

The  best  soil  is  a  light,  rich  loam,  and  not  too  drying  a 


Forsythia  intermedia  :  Flowers  YELLOW.  (Seep.  179.) 

position.  In  truth,  ordinary  garden  soil  will  grow  almost  any 
annual  flower.  A  border  which  has  been  dug  up  in  autumn 
and  enriched  with  some  manure  will  give  excellent  returns. 
The  date  for  sowing  is  a  debatable  one.  In  favoured  districts 
the  first  week  of  April  is  very  appropriate;  a  few  weeks  later 
will  be  safer  and  ample  time  to  produce  flowers  for  August  or 
September  show  fixtures.  A.  Y.  M. 

(To  be  continued .) 


More  Light  for  Windsor. — Before  leaving  Windsor  Castle 
recently,  the  King,  accompanied  by  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  and 
the  head  gardener,  walked  round  the  Castle  slopes,  giving 
directions  with  regard  to  further  improvements.  The  King 
dislikes  the  place  being  shut  in  by  old  and  useless  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  considers  that  valuable  trees  should  have  more 
space  and  light  by  the  cutting  out  of  the  unshapely  and  the 
useless. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — ■“  Heather  Bell  ”  speaks  truth  when  he  says  that 
some  gardeners  who  have  been  apprenticed  have  become  a 
lesser  boon  to  horticulture  than  many  who  have  merely  started 
in  the  profession  as  “  crock-boys  ”  and  “  pot-washers.”  What 
is  also  true  is  the  fact  that  many  who  have  served  their 
apprenticeship  have  undergone  at  that  same  period  a  very 
severe  test  in  “  crocking,”  “  pot-wasliing,”  and  the  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  operation  of  “  flue-cleaning.” 

From  these  facts  arise  the  questions: — (1)  Does  not  the 
“  odd  lad  ”  in  a  garden  often  get  work  to  do  which  many 
apprentices  never  have  the  pleasure  of?  (2)  What  work  is 
most  befitting  in  the  garden,  for  the  apprentice,  from  which 
he  may  derive  a  good  knowledge  of  the  craft? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  is  all  too  obvious  that 
many  apprentices  are  kept  in  establishments  so  that,  bearing 
that  title,  they  may — being  strong  lads — expend  much  labour 
for  the  diminutive  wage  of  a  few  shillings  per  week.  Again, 
in  other  places,  fellows  not  bearing  the  name  of  apprentice 
do  the  same  work — or  perhaps  better — for  a  reasonable  living 
wage.  So,  in  both  knowledge  and  wealth,  tire  latter  have 
the  right  end  of  the  spoon  in  their  mouths.  The  so-called 
apprentice  can  suck  the  other  end,  and  derive  from  it  what 
benefit  he  can. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  apprentices  who  read  this 
paper  may  not  quite  agree  with  me  here.  However,  were  it 
necessary  for  me  to  again  go  through  my  apprenticeship,  I 
would  practice  what  I  preach,  if  needful. 

By  all  means  give  the  apprentices  their  share  of  the  “  dirty  ” 
work.  Give  them  plenty !  But  allow  them  also  to  partake 
of  the  cleaner,  and,  above  everything,  always  permit  them  to 
view  important  work  of  any  kind.  Many  a  time  when  work 
— such  as  the  renewing  of  a  Yinery  border — is  being  carried 
out.  the  “  nipper  ”  is  sent  away  to  work  by  himself.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  disapproved  of.  When  a  young  fellow  is  treated 
thus,  how  can  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  be  expected  in 
him?  The  apprentice  himself  is  often  at  fault.  How  does 
he  fill  in  his  spare  time?  In  order  to  gain  knowledge — for 
“  knowledge  is  power  ” — he  must  read.  Let  him  read  all 
kinds  of  good  literature,  and  not  always  try  to  dwell  on 
gardening  alone,  thereby  becoming  bigoted,  or  probably  tired 
of  all  relating  to  horticulture.  One  fellow  who  for  three 
years  served  in  one  of  the  best  establishments  became  a 
journeyman,  and  spoke  of  “  nailing  up  the  amaryllis.”  He 
meant  Morello  Cherries.  That  resulted  from  his  never  being 
“  bothered  ”  reading.  As  a  member  of  the  British  Gardeners’ 
Association,  I  approve  of  taking  into  consideration  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  apprenticeship,  but  such  as  is  filled  in  a  proper 
system.  To  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  same,  I  believe 
in  the  need  of  members  passing  an  examination  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  after  undergoing  their  apprenticeship,  and  prior  to 
being  admitted  into  the  Association.  That  was  not  possible, 
however,  at  first.  In  organising  such  a  “  union,”  we  must  to 
some  extent  trust  to  the  honour  and  honesty  of  those  joining 
primitively. 

When  the  Association  is  in  proper  working  order — which 
time  appears  to  be  in  the  near  future — we  may  hope  for 
thoroughly  good  gardeners  getting  their  positions. 

James  P.  Dickson. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — What  is  good  for  the  profession  as  a  whole  is  also  good 
for  the  individual.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  chaotic 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  world  of  gardening  and  which 
the  British  Gardeners’  Association  has  been  inaugurated  to 
counteract  is  caused  by  this  same  apprenticeship  question. 
Looked  at  from  every  point  of  view,  I  think  apprenticeship 
the  best  course.  There  is  a  bond  obligatory  and  mutual  be¬ 
tween  gardener  and  apprentice  which  neither  can  conscien¬ 


tiously  evade.  It  is  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  horticulture, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  looked  into  by  the  B.G.A 
It  is  common  in  places  where  the  useful  lad  is  kept”  there  bein« 
no  contract  in  such  places,  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  opening,  and  so  step  into  journeymen’s  places  after  a  year 
or  a  few  months’  experience.  That  may  be  an  advantage  to 
the  lad,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  state  of  matters,  so  if  for  nothin^ 
else  than  fairness  there  ought  to  be  a  definite  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  A  lad’s  future  success  all  depends  on  himself,  no 
matter  if  he  be  apprentice,  pot-washer,  or  garden-boy.  The 
place  where  he  first  served  is  of  much  more  import.  A  certain 
gardener  I  knew  used  to  ask  every  new  man  lie  got  where  he 
had  served  his  time ;  but  at  the  present  time  most  gardeners 
do  not  care  whether  their  men  have  served  apprenticeship  or 
not,  so  it  is  of  little  advantage  having  indentures.  Serving  a 
specific  term  will  never  impair  a  lad’s  abilities,  and  at  least 
it  will  ensure  time  to  gain  the  ruditnents  of  his  profession.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  definite  term  to  serve,  so  long  will  the 
average  youth  and  man  fraudulently  pass  as  practical  gar¬ 
deners  ;  hence  the  superfluous  supply  of  labour,  low  wages,  and 
long  hours,  etc.  Therefore,  let  us  try  by  all  means  now  to 
bring  about  a  regular  system  of  apprenticeship.  This  we  can 
best  do  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  tire  British  Gardeners’ 
Association.  Apprentice. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  Wtorld. 

Sir, — Regarding  “  Heather  Bell’s  ”  article  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  I  would  most  decidedly  say  that  all  young  men  intending 
following  out  horticulture  as  a,  vocation  should  serve  an 
apprenticeship.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our 
trade  being  hampered,  underpaid,  and  kept  from  occupying 
its  proper  rank  alongside  other  professions,  is  the  great 
number  of  non-bona-fide  gardeners  who  hold  situations 
throughout  the  country.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  them  are  men 
of  great  ability,  but  how  many  instances  do  not  the  most  of 
us  know  of,  say,  a  garden  labourer  being  promoted  to  the 
post  of  head  gardener.  Not  infrequently  is  he  given  the  pre¬ 
ference  before  a  man  of  wider  experience  than  himself.  Often 
is  he'  engaged  at  a  much  smaller  salary  than  a  man  who  had 
served  his  “  time  ”  would  accept.  His  experience  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  gained  in  one  locality,  perhaps  in  one  garden,  and 
therefore  is  decidedly  limited. 

The  result  is,  any  youth  who  may  have  to  serve  under  him 
is  taught  many  of  the  branches  of  his  calling  on  altogether 
wrong  lines. 

If  the  good  old  custom  of  “  serving  your  time,”  and  then 
going  afield  as  journeyman  in  further  pursuit  of  knowledge 
was  more  rigidly  adhered  to,  I  hold  our  trade  would  be  greatly 
elevated  in  many  respects. 

There  is  much  truth  in  “  Heather  Bell's  ”  remarks  anent 
lads  serving  an  apprenticeship,  but  thereby  gaining  scant 
knowledge.  Would  those  same  young  men  be  more  diligent 
under  any  conditions? 

My  opinion  is  that  unless  a  youth  enters  the  trade  with  a 
whole-hearted  desire  for  proficiency  therein  he  would  do  much 
better  to  learn  something  else.  If  the  head  gardener  is  a 
thorough  all-round  man  he  will  see  that  the  apprentice  makes 
the  best  use  of  his  time.  That  he  has  a  turn  at  all  kinds  of 
work  should  be  the  aim  of-  every  apprentice.  The  fact  of 
having  an  apprenticeship  to  complete  lias  made  many  a 
youngster  persevere  when  at  a  distasteful  bit  of  work.  What¬ 
ever  party,  politically,  “  G.W.”  readers  may  be  adherents  of, 
I  trust  as  regarding  the  “  apprentice  question  ”  they  may  be 
protectionists.  Thereby  they  will  help  to  prevent  further 
“  dumping  ”  in  horticultural  circles.  James  Gilchrist. 

Atholl  Hydro'  Gardens,  Pitlochry,  N.B. 


Assistance  for  Procuring  Ruskin  Park. — Some  time  ago  we 
announced  that  several  of  the  London  boroughs  had  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  visit  a  piece  of  ground  for  sale  on  Denmark  Hill. 
Since  then  the  Camberwell  Borough  Council  has  voted  £10,000 
towards  the  purchase  price  of  £50,000.  From  private  sources 
£4,000  has  also  been  promised, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter’s  cold  the  drooping  tree  revives.”—  Longfellow. 


Veekly  Prizes 

FOR 


Short  Articles. 


Tlie  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  'World  < 
II  ^ive  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and  < 
X PENCE  FOR  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  > 
:TICLK,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and 
vo  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second  , 
ze.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  lie  con-  J 
.  ered  final,  and  lie  will  lie  at  liberty  to  use  <, 
v  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para-  < 
jvph,  or  article,  MUST  not  exceed  one  ; 
loin  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than  <, 
e  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in  c 
iking  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in  £ 
EMs  OF  NEWS  or  comments  on  news  ;  HINTS  OF  < 
iACTIC'AL  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of 
ants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  successful  methods  of  £ 
opagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ;  ' 
CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  < 
ITHIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER,  $ 
;tters  should  lie  addressed  to  The  Editor,  < 
arked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later  c 
an  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  £ 
sue  of  next  week. _  ; 

The  following  Coloured 
Mates  have  appeared  in 

*ecent  numbers  : — 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  '< 
October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  l 
YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
ASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
OSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
lOUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.— A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
iLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
UJSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16. —ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
'UPERBUM 

October  15."—  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ubluhers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  oi 

ERICA  MEDITERRANEA  HYBRIDA. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ERIOSTEMON  MYOPOROIDES. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
headers’  Competition  was  awarded  to 
‘A.  G.  S„”  for  his  article  on  “Vine 
Eyes,'1  p.  160  ;  and  the  second  to  “  Wm. 
Davidson,”  for  his  article  on  “  Hardy 
’limbers,”  p.  160. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Classification  of  Roses. 

The  species  of  Rosa  have  always  been  very 
troublesome  to  botanists  and  horticulturists 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
one  form  from  another,  and  also  the  diffi¬ 
cult}’  experienced  in  classifying  the  numer¬ 
ous  forms  found  in  a  wild  state.  While  this 
is  so,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  that 
the  classification  of  garden-raised  forms  of 
Roses  lias  given  equal,  if  not  more,  diffi¬ 
culty  on  account  of  the  intermixture  of 
species  by  crossing.  On  this  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  we  refer  only  to  Roses  which  are  found 
in  a  wild  state. 

On  February  16th  a  paper  was  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  entitled 
"  A  Revised  Classification  of  Roses,”  by  Mr. 
John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  He  dealt 
with  all  the  Roses  known  to  science,  first  of 
all  dividing  them  roughly  into  three  groups  : 
(1)  species ;  (2)  sub-species  and  varieties ; 
and  (3)  the  principal  hybrids.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  enormous  number  of  Roses  that 
are  known  in  the  wild  state,  lie  was  able  to 
reduce  the  primary  speciek  to  sixty-nine. 
These  lie  classified  under  eleven  groups  which 
may  be  briefly  diagnosed  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Simplicifoliae,  with  simple  exstipulat-e 
leaves,  represented  by  R.  simplicifolia. 

2.  Systylae,  with  styles  protruded  beyond 
the  disk  as  a  united  column,  with  such 
familiar  types  as  R.  arvensis  and  R.  stylo-a. 

3.  Banksianae,  with  free,  deciduous,  linear 
stipules,  with  R.  Banksiae  as  the  type. 

4.  Bracteatae,  with  adnate  stipules, 
having  fruits  and  prickles  in  infrastipular 
pairs,  with  the  Macartney  Rose  (R.  brac- 
teata)  as  an  example. 

5.  Micro.phyllae,  like  the  last,  hut  the  fruit 
glabrous  with  a  thick  green  pericarp.  R. 
micropliylla  would  represent  this  type. 

6.  Cinnamomeae,  like  the  last,  hut  the 
fruits  red  and  glabrous,  with  a  thin  pericarp. 
This  type  may  be  represented  by  R.  cinna¬ 
mon!  e  a. 

7.  Spinosissfmae,  prickles  very  unequal, 
never  in  stipular  pairs.  The  Scotch  Rose 
(R.  spinosissima)  and  its  allies  would  repre¬ 
sent  this. 

8.  Gallicanae,  like  the  last,  but  prickles 
slightly  unequal  with  leaflets  coriaceous  and 
rugose.  This  group  would  he  represented 
by  the  French  Rose  (R.  gallica)  and  the 
numerous  forms  more  or  less  related  to  it, 
including  tlie  Moss  Rose,  the  Provence  Rose, 
and  the  Cabbage  Rose. 


!).  Caninae,  prickles  equal,  not  in  stipular 
pairs,  leaves  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent. 
Tlie  Dog  Rose  (R.  canina)  is  the  type  in  this 
group. 

10.  Villosae,  like  tlie  last,  hut  leaves  very 
hairy.  This  group  would  be  represented  by 
the  two  British  species  R.  mollis  and  R. 
tomentosa. 

11.  Rubiginosae,  like  the  last,  hut  leaves 
very  glandular  beneath.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  examples  in  this  type  is  the  Sweet 
Brier  (R.  rubiginosa).  Two  other  British 
species  that  should  he  placed  here  are  R. 
micrantha.  and  R.  agrestis. 

The  above  would  seem  a  veiy  simple  and 
feasible  classification,  but  no  doubt  the  man 
who  is  confronted  with  all  the  known  species 
would  have  to  exercise  a  considerable 
amount  of  examination  and  study  before  he 
could  place  the  various  forms  under  their 
proper  headings.  We  think  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Baker  has  been  able  to  place 
all  of  the  species  very  aptly  and  succinctly 
under  those  headings.  He  has  been  an 
ardent  rosarian  for  a  great  many  years, 
being  the  author  of  a  “  Review  of  the  British 
Roses,”  and  also  a  2  Monograph  of  the 
British  Roses,”  dating  back  to  1-869. 

Tlie  original  species  and  varieties  from 
which  he  was  able  to  draw  his  conclusions 
were  veiy  largely  collected  in  the  north  of 
England,  while  other  specimens  had  been 
sent  him  from  various  quarters  :  he  was  thus 
able  to  get  a  large  number  of  the  more  un¬ 
common  British  forms  which  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  if  not  solelyin  the  north  of  this  island. 
We  have  also  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  the 
British  species  was  a  great  help  towards  his 
extensive  knowledge  with  regard  to  Roses 
generally. 

In  looking  over  the  eleven  groups  of  his 
revised  classification,  as  given  above,  the 
reader  will  he  able  to  note  that  six  out  of  the 
eleven  groups  are  represented  by  British 
Roses.  It  is  true  that  R.  cinnamomea  is  not 
a  true  British  native,  though  recorded  as 
having  been  more  or  less  decidedly  estab¬ 
lished  in  England.  Making  a  slight  compro¬ 
mise  for  this  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
British  Roses  represent  half  of  the  groups. 

Wherever  it  lias  been  possible  we  have 
added  samples  of  each  of  the  above  groups 
from  British  Roses  and  in  other  cases  have 
given  names  of  the  best-known  garden  forms 
of  each  type.  With  these  remarks  we  need 
not  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  all  of 
the  groups,  but  will  refer  to  some  of  the  less- 
known  kinds.  The  first-  group  is  represented 
by  R.  simplicifolia,  a  very  dwarf  Rose  with 
a  simple  leaf  and  yellow  flowers.  It  would 
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make  an  interesting  rock  garden  plant  provided  it  were  of 
easy  cultivation,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  this  respect. 

The  Macartney  Bose  is  not  by  any  means  common  in 
gardens,  being  somewhat  delicate,  but  it  can  be  grown  upon 
walls  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  apart  from  the 
beauty  of  the  large  flowers,  is  singularly  distinct  and  hand¬ 
some  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which  have  a  neatness  similar 
to  that  of  R.  wichuraiana.  It  also  likes  a  dry  season,  other¬ 
wise  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers 
holds  moisture  and  induces  the  flowers  to  damp. 

R.  microphylla,  representing  another  group,  is  also  a  sin¬ 
gular  type  in  its  way  on  account  of  the  great  thickness  and 
green  colour  of  the  fruit.  Like  the  Macartney  Rose  it  is  a 
native  of  China.  The  tenth  group  is  represented  by  plants 
that  are  very  common  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  a 
wild  state,  but  seldom  find  their  way  into  gardens.  R.  mollis, 
however,  might  well  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  its  large 
and  handsome  fruits,  and  would  give  variety  in  the  same  way 
as  R.  pomifera,  R.  rugosa  and  others  which  are  notable 
for  the  ornamental  character  of  their  fruit. 

Several  rosarians  have  given  the  classification  of  Roses  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  this  country  and  on  continental  Europe. 
The  most  important  monograph  of  Roses  in  bygone  times  in 
this  country  was  that  of  Dr.  Lindley.  Mr.  Baker,  representing 
the  modem  rosarians,  had  a  contemporary  rival  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  the  late  M.  Crepin,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Brussels.  The  latter  did  an  immense  amount  of  collecting  and 
getting  together  information  about  the  subject  of  Roses  which 
lie  intended  to  publish  in  a  monograph,  but  this  stupendous 
work  had  been  procrastinated  until  the  gifted  rosarian  was  too 
far  advanced  in  life  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  He  did 
indeed  publish  a,  good  deal  of  matter  on  Roses,  and  is  the 
authority  for  many  species  and  varieties  which  he  described 
and  published,  but  his  work  as  a  whole,  as  far  as  lie  himself 
is  concerned,  will  now  he  lost  to  the  scientific  world  except  the 
stray  portions  which  lie  did  publish. 

M.  Crepin  did  indeed  issue  a.  classification  of  Roses  which  he 
divided  into  sixteen  groups.  Some  of  these  were  identical  with 
those  of  Mr.  Baker,  but  some  of  the  groups  now  systematised 
by  the  latter  were  either  divided  by  M.  Crepin  or  classified  in 
a  slightly  different  way.  For  instance,  the  Systvlae  of  Mr. 
Baker  was  divided  into  two  groups  by  M.  Crepin,  namely, 
Synstylae,  represented  by  our  Field  Rose,  the  Ayrshire  Rose, 
the  Musk  Rose,  the  Polyantha  Rose,  R.  wichuraiana,  and 
various  others  ;  and  Stylosae,  represented  by  the  European 
R.  stylosa.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  first  group  of 
M.  Crepin  included  all  those  Roses  which  had  their  flowers 
in  large  clusters  of  numerous  individuals,  whereas  the  group 
represented  by  R.  stylosa  had  only  a  few  flowers  in  a  cluster. 

Another  rosarian,  in  making  comments  upon  M.  Crepin’s 
classification,  said  that  the  group  typified  by  R.  stylosa  was 
almost  destitute  of  ornamental  interest  from  a,  horticultural 
point  of  view.  We  think,  however,  that-  this  Rose,  although 
not  represented  outside  of  botanic  gardens,  is  really  more 
handsome  than  it  gets  credit  for  being,  and,  seeing  that  wild 
species  could  readily  be  improved,  we  think  that  a  new  race  of 
Roses  could  be  developed  from  R.  stylosa,  which  is  already 
found  in  numerous  forms  in  the  south  of  England.  In  saying 
that  the  flowers  are  produced  in  small  clusters,  we  think  it 
a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  which  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  numerous.  The  species  often  produces  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  flowers  in  a  cluster  when  the  wild  bushes  are 
making  vigorous  growth  in  suitable  soil  and  surroundings. 
There  are  several  shades  of  colour  in  the  wild  state,  but 
we  think  the  pure  white  ones  might  be  utilised  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ornamental  garden  varieties,  either  by  seed-raising 
from  the  tvpe  and  crossing  with  varieties  or  hybridising  with 
other  species. 

The  other  groups  proposed  by  M.  Crepin  were :  Indicae, 
Banksiae,  Gallicae,  Caninae,  Carolinae,  Cinnamomeae,  Pim- 
pinellifoliae,  Luteae,  Sericeae,  Minutifoliae,  Bracteatae,  Laevi- 
gatae,  Mi'crophyllae,  and  Simplicifoliae.  Readers  will  be 
able  to  supplv  samples  for  a  number  of  these  groups  from  what 
has  already  been  said  about  Mr.  Baker’s  classification. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Baker’s  paper  we  may  state  that 


Miss  E.  Willmott,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  thirty  splendid  water¬ 
colour  drawings  of  Roses  by  Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A.,  drawn  at 
Great  Warley  for  her  forthcoming  volume  on  the  genus  Rosa. 


A  Notable  Collection  of  Shrubs. 


The  Fruticetum  Vilmorimianum  ”  *  really  refers  to  the 
splendid  collection  of  shrubs,  sub-slirubs  and  other  dwarf 
shrubby  plants  which  M.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin  has  collected 
together  at  his  private  residence,  Les  Barres,  Par-Nogent-sur- 
Vernisson  (Loiret),  France.  He  has  now  prepared  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  284  pp.,  including  a  good  index.  This  latter 
will  be  chiefly  valuable  to  those  who  are  unacq>  ainted  with  the 
natural  system  of  classification  under  which  the  immense 
number  of  subjects  is  here  classified.  That  such  a  number 
of  ornamental  shrubs  could  have  been  got  together  in  a 
private  establishment  speaks  volumes  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlie  collector,  and  still  further  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
to  represent  this  vast  collection  in  book  form. 

It  is  now  well  known  amongst  plant  collectors  that  M. 
Vilmorin  is  extremely  liberal  with  plants  in  making  exchanges 
with  other  enthusiasts  and  amateurs.  He  says  that  his  col¬ 
lections,  needless  to  say,  having  no  commercial  character,  show 
that  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
making  exchanges  or  presenting  his  friends  with  duplicates  or 
samples  of  the  plants  which  lie  may  possess.  In  a  postscript 
to  the  preface  he  says  that  to  people  who  wish  to  accept 
exchanges  he  can  easily  enough  send  the  greater  number  of 
the  species  which  he  possesses  either  in  the  form  of  grafts 
or  cuttings,  often  also  seeds  of  such  species  as  Rosa,  Ribes, 
Crataegus,  etc.  He  cannot  on  any  extensive  scale  undertake 
the  multiplication  of  his  plants  by  grafting-  or  layering,  yet 
he  can  make  exceptions  in  .certain  cases,  but  it  is  evident, 
he  says,  that  one  or  two  years  would  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  prepare  rooted  plants.  Frequently  he  is  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  send  young  plants  of  interesting  species  raised  from 
seeds. 

Only  those  things  which  can  generally  be  regarded  as  shrubs 
are  recorded  in  this  work,  so  that  we  miss  many  species  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  genera  recorded.  The  various  species 
are  arranged  on  the  natural  system  in  their  respective  orders. 
The  book  is  chiefly  occupied,  however,  with  Dicotyledons. 
The  shrubby  Monocotyledons  capable  of  being  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  European;  countries  are  relatively  few,  and  are 
confined  chiefly  to  Bamboos,  Yuccas,  and  species  of  Smilax. 
The  list  will  be  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  making  collections, 
to  gardeners  employed  in  keeping  those  collections  under 
their  proper  names  ;  and  the  new  species  will  be  of  peculiar 
interest,  seeing  that  they  are  described  in  Latin  and  French, 
occasionally  in  English,  where  books  are  quoted  in  this 
country. 

Most  of  the  new  or  recent  introductions  are  also  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  and  in  some  cases  with  hand-drawings  repre¬ 
senting  some  or  other  peculiarity  of  structure.  Amongst  the 
Barberries,  we  think  that  Berberis  sanguinea  will  prove  not 
merely  interesting  but  valuable  for  garden  purposes  on 
account  of  its  distinct  appearance.  The  leaves  are  produced 
in  fascicles  of  two  to  five,  and  are  linear  and  sharply  serrated 
with  spiny  teeth  along  tire  margins.  The  woodcut  recalls  in 
a  measure  B.  willichiana,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower.  The 
outer  sepals  are  blood-red,  wrhile  the  inner  ones  are  more  or 
less  of  a  dusky  yellow.  It  is  evidently  a  taller  shrub  than 
B.  wallichiana,  attaining  a  height  of  6  "ft.  or  9  ft.  It  comes 
from  high  elevations  in  Mongolia,  and  should  prove  hardy. 
Another  new  Barberrv  is  B.  dictyophylla  from  Se  Tchuen  In 
China.  '• 

The  French  botanists  evidently  think  that  the  genus  Vitis, 
which  includes  the  whole  order  in  this  country,  is  rather 
unwieldy,  and  have  broken  it  up  into  six  genera.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian  Creeper  and  Veitch’s  Ampelopsis  are  classed  under 


*  “  Frnticotnm  Vilmorinianum."  Catalogue  of  Shrnbs  existing  in  1904  in  the 
col  eci  ion  of  M.  Maurice  Leveoiie  de  Vilmorin.  with  the  description  of  new  snecief 
and  of  recent  introduction  hy  Mrurice  L.  de  Vilmorin  and  T>.  Bois.  Paris  :  Libraine 
Agricole  de  la  Mai? on  Bustioue,  26,  Bue'  Jacob  ;  0.  Doin,  Sciences  Katurelh 
Medecine,  8,  Place  de  1  Odeon,  Edifeurs,  1P04, 
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Parthenocissus,  which  will  probably  have  difficulty  in  getting  • 
adopted  amongst  admirers  of  the  Virginian  Creeper.  _  A 
very  distinct-looking  species  has  been  introduced  from  China 
under  the  name  of  Ampelopsis  cantoniensis,  with  ternately 
divided  leaves. 

The  species  of  Prunus  are  well  represented,  and  include 
several  that  might  be  more  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  contrast  between  their  grey  foliage  and 
the  green  leaves  of  neighbouring  plants.  Amongst  these  we 
mio-ht  mention  P.  incana,  P.  tomentosa,  and  P.  canescens.  The 
young  shoots  and  foliage  of  the  last  named  are  of  a  very 
decided  velvety-grey.  It  is  also  a  new  introduction  from  Se 
Tchuen.  The  species  of  Spiraea  are  also  extremely  numerous, 
and  include  a  considerable  number  of  hybrids.  The  Brambles 
are  also  represented  by  a  much  larger  number  of  species  than 
one  usually  finds  in  private  gardens. 

The  Roses,  however,  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Brambles,  and  have  the  convenience  of  being  arranged  in 
groups  or  sections,  apparently  those  drawn  up  and  published 
by  the  late  M.  Crepin.  A  number  of  them  are  hybrids,  either 
artificial  or  natural.  Amongst  the  little  known  introductions 
is  that  named  R.  soulieana,  and  described  by  the  last  named 
author.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  trusses,  and  the 
species  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  Polyantha  Rose,  the 
Musk  Rose,  and  the  British  Field  Rose,  including  the  Ayrshire 
Boses  here  listed  under  the  name  of  R.  arvensis  ayreshirea. 
This  new  species  is  evidently  very  floriferous,  and  would  make 
an  interesting  garden  Rose.  It  comes  from  China,  and  has 
white  flowers,  followed  by  small  orange  fruits  in  the  autumn. 
It  also  blooms  relatively  late  in  the  year,  and  would  thus 
furnish  a  succession. 

A  woodcut  of  R.  macrophylla  also  snows  a  wild  Rose  of 
beautiful  habit  with  very  large  lively  red  flowers,  followed 
by  bottle-shaped  fruits  of  remarkable  length  and  handsome 
appearance.  The  variety  R.m.  rubro-staminea  is  characterised 
by  orange-coloured  anthers.  The  variety  is  new,  though  the 
species  itself  was  described  by  Dr.  Lindley.  R.  minutifolia 
is  evidently  a  peculiar  species  with  small,  deeply-cut  leaves 
and  bristly  outgrowths  under  the  flower.  The  foliage  recalls 
Berberis  coneinna. 

Amongst  the  Honeysuckles  is  one  which  would  prove  a 
desirable  advantage  in  a  collection  of  shrubs.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  rosy-lilac,  and  give  off  a  sweet  scent,  recall¬ 
ing  that  of  the  Lilac.  The  plant  forms  a  bushy  shrub  about 
a  yard  in  height  and  as  far  through.  This  is  Lonicera 
thibetica,  and  comes. from  a  place  in  Thibet  between  Lhassa 
and  Batang.  For  many  years  past  w'e  have  been  receiving 
new  species  and  hybrids  of  Deutzia  and  Philadelphus  from 
France.  A  new  species,  named  Deutzia  Vilmorinae,  has  white 
flowers  about  1  in.  in  diameter.  It  forms  a.  bush  about 
6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  and  comes  from  Se  Tchuen  in  China.  The 
list  of  Deutzias  is  now  a  fairly  lengthy  one,  including  species 
recently  introduced  from  China,  and  hybrids.  Another  new 
species  is  D.  sutchueuensis. ,  This  latter,  however,  is  not  very 
hardy,  and  is  recommended  for  districts  in  the  West  or  South¬ 
west  of  France. 

Another  interesting  shrub  is  that  named  Osmanthus  Dela- 
vayi,  discovered  and  sent  home  by  Abbe  Delavay  from 
Yunnan.  This  forms  a  dwarf  shrub  with  elliptic  evergreen 
leaves  of  a  leathery  character  and  large  pure  white  flowers 
produced  in  trusses  terminating  the  branches.  They  are  also 
sweet  scented.  So  far  as  we  know  the  species  of  Osmanthus 
in  this  country,  the  flowers  are  very  small  by  comparison  with 
this  one.  The  author  recommends  it  as  a  small  shrub  for 
rockeries  in  the  West  and  South-west, 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  name  all  of  the  new,  recent,  or 
interesting  things  in  this  immense  list,  but  no  doubt  it  will 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  most  people  interested  in  a 
class,  of  plants  which  contributes  to  the  embellishment  of 
every  garden  of  any  importance. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


Clivias. 

Clivias  or  Imantophyllums  are  very  convenient  plants  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  When  flowering  they  look  magnificent; 
when  out  of  flower  their  foliage,  which,  under  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment,  is  always  of  a  healthy  green,  gives  them  the  advantage 
of  always  being  desirable  for  some  corner  of  the  intermediate 
house  or  greenhouse.  A  structure  which  enables  a  minimum 
temperature  of  50  deg.  during  the  winter  is  probably  the  best 
for  this  particular  plant. 

The  varieties  of  Clivia  miniata  are  first  in  excellence 
against  all  other  types  in  their  beauty.  The  flowers,  measur¬ 
ing  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  borne  in  umbels  on  stout 
erect  scapes,  held  well  above  the  foliage,  exhibit  themselves 
to  perfection.  The  various  shades  of  colour,  too,  are  excel¬ 
lent,  varying  from  deep  to  pale  orange. 

They  are  remarkably  easy  to  grow',  either  when  planted  out 
or  in  pots.  In  the  latter  they  do  not  require  to  be  potted 
often,  but  are  better  to  be  left  for  several  years  in  the  same 
pots,  and  .furnished  with  abundance  of  manure  in  liquid  form. 
When  repotting  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots. 
These,  being  thick  and  fleshy,  are  not  so  easily  replaced  as  in 
the  case  of  fibrous-rooted  subjects.  Except  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  are  showing  flowers,  the  present  is  the  best  time 
to  repot  or  top-dress.  Those  coming  into  bloom  may  be 
shifted  on  immediately  after  the  flowers  are  past. 

Any  good  soil,  with  good  fibrous  loam  as  base,  and  having 
porosity,  is  suitable  for  Clivias.  Being  excessive  feeders  a 
quantity  of  ground  bones  should  be  distributed  through  the 
compost,  which  will  exert  some  influence  in  producing  large 
flowers. 

Single-crowned  plants  in  6-in.  pots  are  very  handy.  For 
this  purpose  seedlings  are  easily  got  up,  and  acquire  size  to 
flower  in  about  three  years.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat, 
and  the  young  plants  grown  in  the  intermediate  house. 

With  the  low  temperature  in  winter  water  should  be  with¬ 
held  from  them  to  some  extent,  but  when  growing  they  re¬ 
quire  abundance.  They  like  shade,  and  do  not  object  to  much 
“  kicking  about.”  I  have  seen  huge  plants  which,  although 
standing  beside  the  path  in  a  corridor,  and  subject  to  much 
ill-use  from  passers-by,  flowered  very  profusely  every  year  all 
the  same,  and  small  plants  likewise !  When  grown  in  the 
stove  Clivias  make  beautiful  foliage,  but  are  apt  to  be  very 
miserly  in  giving  flowers.  James  P.  Dickson. 


Renovating  Old  Shrubberies. 

In  gardens  where  this  department  is  well  cared  for,  each 
shrub,  or  group  of  shrubs,  gets  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
every  year,  rendering  the  above  process  unnecessary.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  majority  of  gardens.  Want  of  knowledge 
and  training  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  shrubs  and  trees  are  not  of  his  planting,  and  the  idea 
that  their  well-doing  will  bring  credit  to  his  predecessor  rather 
than  to  him,  may  account  for  this  in  some  cases.  Too  often, 
however,  the  amount  of  labour  at  his  command,  and  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  his  employer — who.  much  as  he  may  love 
his  trees  and  shrubs,  knows  little  of  their  needs  until  too  late — 
lead  him,  the  gardener,  to  aim  at  success  in  those  subjects 
giving  quick  returns,  rather  than  permanent  effects.  The 
craze  for  bedding  out  and  exhibiting  has.  led  to  the  neglect 
of  many  shrubberies.  Where  such  is  the  case,  determine  at 
once  that  it  shall  not  continue ;  use  your  influence  to 
obtain  proper  recognition  for  this  important  department  of  the 
garden.  Form  a  plan  of  action,  note  the  strong  features  of 
the  garden — the  best  views,  the  noblest  trees,  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  groups,  and  choicest  shrubs.  Preserve  and  improve  these 
— in  the  first  case  by  cutting  out  the  obstructing  branches,  or 
even  removing  one  or  more  trees. 

When  specimen  trees  are  growing  old,  and  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion,  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  soil  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  manure  will  often  give  them  a  new  lease  of 
life.  Ten  years  ago  a  fine  old  specimen  of  Pinus  excelsea  on 
the  lawn  here  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  About  the 
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same  time  we  had  occasion  to  renew  one  of  the  Peach  borders. 
The  turf  was  removed  for  a  distance  of  20  ft.  around  the  Pine, 
and  the  old  material  from  the  Peach  border  spread  over  its 
roots  to  a  depth  of  12  in.  near  the  tree,  gradually  sloping  to 
the  normal  lexrel  of  the  lawn,  the  turf  being  afterwards  replaced. 
The  improvement  was  not  very  marked  the  first  season,  but 
since  that  time  the  Pine  has  sent  up  a  fresh  leader  and 
flourished  vigorously,  and  bids  fair  to  outlast  another  genera¬ 
tion  of  gardeners. 

In  regard  to  the  existing  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the 
shrubs,  before  removing  any  of  them  seek  to  understand  the 
motive  that  prompted  their  planter.  Many  trees  only  show 
their  true  character  as  they  attain  age,  and  groups  thoughtfully 
planted  only  produce  the  desired  effect  after  a  number  of 
years.  Life  is  too  short  to  plant  a  garden  and  see  the  full 
effect  of  our  work.  Let-  us  then  take  care  of  the  legacy  left 
us  by  our  forefathers,  and  while  preserving  their  work  add 
new  beauties  of  our  oft. 

Old  shrubberies  usually  provide  splendid  sites  to  the  planter 
on  the  lookout  for  sheltered  places  for  tender  species.  But 
when  shelter  is  not  needed,  and  huge  banks  of  uninteresting 
Laurels  and  other  common  varieties  .have'  been  planted,  the 
sooner  a  clearance  is  'made  .the  better.  To  us,  with  our  gar¬ 
dening  Press  persistently  calling  our  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  the  apparent  planting,  of  .so  much 
Laurel -thirty  years  ago -seems  difficult  to  understand.  But 
was  it  exclusively,  planted?  From  the 'many  thin  drawn-up 
specimens  of  flowering  shrubs  that' exist  in  old  shrubberies  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Laurel  arid  others  of 
similar  rapacity  are'  usurpers,  and  possess  title  deeds  for  only 
half  the  ground  they,  occupy.  This  shows  the  need  for.  cutting 
back  the  commoner  kinds  every  few  years.  I  hope  to  give 
more  details  as  to  treatment,  etc.,' of  old  shrubberies  in  a 
future  article  if -the  editor  thinks  it  likely  to  be  of  interest, 
[riease  do. — Ed.]  J.  C. 


Mackaya  bella. 

How  seldom  this  plant  is  met  with  in  gardens.  I  have  in 
my  mind's  eye  a  beautiful  old  plant  from  5  to  6  ft.  high,  that 
I  planted  out  in  the  border  of  a  conservatory  that  I  had  charge 
of  some  years  ago.  The  said  plant  1  found  in  a  large  tub 
that  had  seen  better  days,  and  was- past  doing  service  for  the 
plant  that  it  contained,  and  not  being  able  to  get  another  to 
take  its  place,  I  thought  rather  than  destroy  it  I  would  plant 
it  in  the  border  of  the  conservatory  ;  so  I  chose  a  sunny  corner 
due  south  a-nd  planted  the  same,  adding-  good  rough  loam  and 
brickbats  well  broken  up.  The  results  proved  to  be  highly 
satisfactory  as  it  flowered  freely  in  May,  and  every  year  during 
the  seven  that  I  was  there. 

The  main  secret  in  the  flowering  of  this  plant  is  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  all  water  must  be  with¬ 
held  during  winter.  The  results  in  this  case  well  repaid  the 
little  trouble  given  as  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  lilac  flower,  so  delicately  and  finely  pencilled,  were  admired 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them. 

Equally  good  results  can  be  had  in  pots,  if  not  better,  as  it 
is  more  under  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  It  requires  two 
years’  attention  before  the  flowering  period  is  reached.  Cut¬ 
tings  put  into  a  close  case  in  early  summer  root  readily,  and 
by  growing  on  in  a  compost  of  rough  loam  and  some  dried 
cow-manure  well  broken  up,  with  due  attention  to  watering, 
airing,  and  syringing,  and  given  a  light  position,  and  pinched 
a  few  times,  will  make  nice  plants  in  5  in.  pots  by  autumn. 
After  this  water  must  be  withheld  from  them  all  the  winter. 
Cut  back  in  April,  grow  on  rapidly  as  before  until  an  8  in. 
or  10  in.  pot,  well  filled  with  roots,  is  secured.  Treat  as 
recommended  for  winter,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  wood 
be  thoroughly  ripened  for  successful  flowering.  Towards 
spring  gradually  encourage  flowers  to  expand  in  a  temperature 
of  from  55  to  60  deg.,  when,  if  the  treatment  has  been  carried 
out  satisfactorily,  the  results  will  repay  the  time  and  labour 
incurred.  By  propagating  it  each  season  a  healthy  stock  of 
plants  is  kept  up  for  successive  flowering. 

John  R.  Wilson. 


An  Artistic  Screen  Fence. 

In  the  gardens  here  we  had  an  oval-leaved  privet  hed^e 
dividing  the  small  fruit  quarters  from  a  part  of  the  pleasure 
grounds.  The  hedge  was  spoiling  a  Rose  border  immediately 
behind  it,  so  we  rooted  out  the  hedge  and  erected  a  screen 
fence  instead,  and  as  the  change  has  been  much  appreciated  I 
send  you  a  few  notes  on  the  erection  of  the  fence  and  as  to 
how  we  furnished  it.  The  fence  is  5  h  ft-  high,  with  five  wires 
1  ft.  apart.  Three  of  the  wires  are  the  usual  size  for  such 
trellis  work,  but  the  top  and  bottom  ones  are  rather  stouter. 
The  standards  are  6  ft.  apart;  each  alternate  one  is  made  of 
bar  iron  IJ  in.  by  \  in.  The  others  are  made  of  ^  in.  rod 
iron,  but  these  stand  8  ft.  high,  or  2|  ft.  higher  than  the 
flat  ones.  The  whole  are  fixed  in  the  ground  by  forks  18  in. 
across,  the  prongs  being  the  same  length.  The  whole  of  the 
standards  are,  of  course,  bored  to  pass  the  wires  through.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  bottom  wire  is  18  in.  from  the 
ground.  The  terminal  standards  are  of  angle  iron,  batted 
into  rather  heavy  stones,  with  a  stay  of  the  same  material. 
The  whole  received  two  coats  of  green  paint,  and  I  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  the  top  and  bottom  wires  were  securely 
keyed  or  jammed  with  iron  keys  or  wedges  to  keep  the 
standards  firmly  in  their  place.  The  whole  border  was 
trenched  and  suitably  enriched.  The  dwarf  Roses  were  root- 
pruned  and  replanted,  and  the  fence  was  planted  as  follows. 
At  each  8  ft.  standard,  that,  is,  every  12  ft.,  a  Clematis  and  an 
ornamental  Vine  were  planted  alternately,  and  between  each 
of  these  two  climbing  Roses  were  planted.  The  pillars  every 
12  ft.  relieve  the  monotony  and  give  the  whole  an  artistic 
look.  Of  course  there  are  many  plants  suitable  for  these 
pillars  as  well  as  Clematis  and  Vines,  but  that  is  how  we 
have  done  it,  and  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  results.  The 
following  are  the  varieties  of  Roses  employed: — Aglaia, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Ards  Pillar,  Blairei  No  2,  Climbing  Cap¬ 
tain  Christy,  Climbing  La  France,  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Climbing  K.  A.  Victoria,  Climbing  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Carmine  Pillar,  Euphrosyne,  Electra,  Longwortli  Rambler, 
Papillon.  The  shoots  of  the  more  vigorous  sorts  are  allowed 
to  extend  from  I  ft.  to  2  ft.  beypnd  the  topmost  wire. 

Anyone  inclined  to  make  practical  use  of  these  notes  can 
do  so  yet  for  the  coming  season,  as  climbing  Roses  and  other 
climbers  can  always  be  had  in  pots,  and  can  therefore  be 
planted  well  on  in  the  season.  C.  C. 


Vallota  purpurea  in  Cottage  Windows. 

This  is  a  favourite  plant  with,  cottagers  about  us.  In  moving 
about  I  have  noticed  how  in  some  places  cottagers  take  to 
some  particular  plant  and  everyone  grows  it.  And  they  grow 
\  allo'tas  well,  far  better  than  they  are  grown  in  the  majority 
of  private  gardens.  Some  may  ask,  why  is  this?  To  this  I 
say  that  I  am  under  an  impression  in  these  gardens  they  get 
far  too  much  coddling.  I  am  aware  in  many  instances  the 
number  of  different  things  grown  together  make  it  next  to 
.  impossible  for  all  to  he  treated  right,  and  I  have  observed  over 
and  over  again  that  bulbous  plants  suffer  from  this  cause  more 
than  other  things. 

Now  in  cottage  windows’they  cannot  get  this  coddling  from 
the  fact  that  the  air  is  generally  diy,  frequently  with  plenty 
of  air.  It.  is  evident  they  do  not  need  a  lot  of  warmth.  Within 
a.  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me  is  a  cottage,  the  window  facing 
west — not  a  very  large  one.  In  this  window  a  large  plant-  of 
V.  p.  exirnia  in  7-in.  pot  has  bloomed,  having  seven  strong 
trusses  as  fine'  as  anyone  could  wish,  each  head  having  a  large 
number  of  fine  blooms.  It  continued  in  bloom  many  weeks, 
lasting  till  the  end  of  December.  I  have  been  noticing  this 
plant  all  through  the  year  as  I  frequently  pass.  The -owners 
do  not  reside  there  constantly,  and  I  doubt  if  the  room  had  a 
fire  in  it  half  day-time  during  the  year.  The  only  attention 
is  watering  and  keeping  clean.  I  could  name  many  others 
equally  good.  The  best  I  ever  saw  was  at  Creech  Grange,  Pur- 
beck  isle,  and  there  was  grown-  in  a  cold  airy  house  near  the 
glass.  Con. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The  other  week  we  noted  a  strangely  sported  form 
of  Cyclamen  Coum  album  amongst  the  hardy  alpine 
plants  of  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 

Surrey.  The  peculiarity  about  the  flowers  "was  that 
they  consisted  of  seven  to  eight  segments,  each  with 
a  deep  violet-purple  blotch  at  the  base.  The  form 
of  the  flower  reminded  us  very  much  of  what  occurs 
in  the  greenhouse  Cyclamen  when  termed  double,  only  the 
flowers  were  very  much  smaller  in  agreement  with  this  hardy 
form.  The  segments  of  the  corolla  were  not  reflexed,  as  is 
customary,  but  spread  out  horizontally  in  the  form  of  a  wheel, 
the  blotches  not  being  united  in  a.  ring  or  zone,  but  all 
separate,  giving  the  flower  a  distinct  and  interesting  appea  r- 
ance.  It  would  be  premature  to  say  that  this  sport  will  be 
constant,  as  it  turned  up,  we  believe,  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of 
the  ordinary  white  variety  of  C.  Coum.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  remain  constant,  however,  as  all  the  flowers 
upon  this  plant  were  alike.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  worth  while  raising  seedlings  from  it  which  might 
irive  rise  to  others  flower's  of  different  form,  and  possibly  give 
blooms  of  larger  size  than  the  type. 


Sutton s  Superlative  Potato. — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
nice  generously  presented  14  lbs.  of  this  famous  novelty  to  the 
-  ational  Potato  Society  for  its  various  trials  stations. 


BAKERIANA  :  AN  EARLY  FLOWERING  BULBOUS  IRIS.  (Seep.  179.) 

considered  as  a  whole,  it  may  justly  claim  to  have  been  the 
finest  Rose  show  ever  held  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
weather  previous  to  the  exhibition  was  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  country  very  favourable,  while  the  fixture,  July  '6th, 
proved  singularly  well  timed,  bearing  in  mind  that  during  June 
and  the  early  part  of  July  the  season  was  a  somewhat  backward 
one.  The  arrangements  connected  with  the  show  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  experienced  staff  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  having 
been  again  so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  show  day  by  the  president  and  council  of  that 
society. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  general  interest  in  this,  the  leading 
Rose  show  of  the  year,  several  new  features  are  annually  intro¬ 
duced.  These  appear  to  have  been  much  appreciated,  especially 
by  the  visitors,  who  were  more  numerous  than  at  either  of  the 
two  previous  exhibitions  held  by  the  society  in  the  Temple 
Gardens. 

Although  a  provincial  show  was  not  held  tins  year  in  the 
North  of  England,  no  break  was  allowed  to  take  place  in  the 
long  series  of  interesting  competitions  for  the  society's  two 
Jubilee  Cliallenge  Trophies,  which  were,  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee,  competed  for  instead  at  the  Bath  Rose  Show  on 
July  14th. 

It  had  often  been  proposed  that  the  committee  should  hold 
an  exhibition  in  September,  in  order  to  bring  before  the  public 


A  Sportive  Cyclamen. 


{See  Supplement.) 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  this 
liardv  Heath,  hut  no  one  who  has  seen  it  in  good  form 
has  ever  said  anything  against  its  value  for  garden  decoration. 
Considerable  doubt  has  existed  with  regard  to  its  origin, 
tliou'di  it  is  claimed  to  have  turned  up  spontaneously  in  the 
nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  Arrow  Smith,  at  Darley  Dale.  The 
opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  it  is  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  E.  mediterranea  and  E.  carnea.  Until  this  is  proved 
or  disproved  by  artificial  crossing  we  suppose  it  will  come  to 
bo  regarded  generally  as  a  mere  variety  of  E.  mediterranea, 
and  a  very  tine  one.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
comes  into  bloom  somewhat  in  advance  of  E.  carnea,  and 
keeps  on  for  a  similar  period  of  time. 

The  flowers  are  urceolate  or  pitcher-shaped,  rich  rosy- 
purple,  and  produced  in  great  abundance  all  along 
die  shoots  made  during  the  previous  season.  Our 
supplement  on  this  occasion  represents  a  very  large 
circular  bed  on  the  grass  near  King  William’s  Temple, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  situation  is  a 
cool  one,  but  the  bed  had  previously  to  planting 
been  prepared  for  the  requirements  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Heath  family. 

The  bed  began  to  become  conspicuous  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  and  is  now  in  full  perfection.  The 
photograph  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  and  practically  before  the  flowers  had 
reached  their  best.  We  give  this  as  an  example 
bow  hardy  Heaths  may  be  employed  in  gardens. 

When  grown  in  such  quantity  as  here  represented 
quantities  of  cut  flowers,  if  such  were  required,  would 
never  be  missed  from  the  bed. 

The  plants  are  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and 
may  always  he  kept  at  that  height  if  so  desired  by 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  just  after  the 
flowers  cease  to  be  effective.  Fresh  shoots  for  next 
year’s  flowering  will  then  be  produced.  Not  only 
is  the  plant  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  flowers  do  not 
seem  to  he  affected  in  any  way  either  by  frost  or 
snow.  They  also  keep  their  appointed  time  or  very 
nearly  the  same  time  every  year. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1904. 

Adopted  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  December  8iii 

LAST. 

The  report  which  the  committee  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  must,  in.  their  opinion,  be  regarded  as  the  most 
favourable  that  has  yet  been  placed  before  the  members,  for 
there  is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
society  which  does  not  show  during  tile  past  year  a  distinct 
advance. 

The  Metropolitan  Exhibition,  which  again  took  place  bj  tlic 
kind  permission  of  the  Benchers  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  was 
one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  most  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing,  the  society  has  yet  held,  while  the  average  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was  at  the  same  time  exceptionally  good.  in  fact, 
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the  large  number  of  Roses  now  in  cultivation  which  bloom 
freely  in  the  autumn,  but  not  until  the  present  year  has  this 
been  found  practicable.  For  a  lirst  venture,  the  autumn  Rose 
show,  held  by  the  society  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  their  new  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  has  been  generally  considered  a  great  success. 
The  committee  are  encouraged  to  think  that,  when  better 
known,  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition  will 
fully  justify  the  new  departure  in  the  way  of  Rose  shows  that 
has  now  been  made.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  as  showing 
the  friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  two  societies,  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening,  in  July  last,  of  the  magnificent 
hall  where  the  autumn  Rose  show  was  afterwards  held  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  address  was  presented  from  the  National  Rose 
Society  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  as  patron  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  ill  reply  to  which  address  an  equally  cordial 
message  has  since  been  received,  signed  by  the  president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  the  committee  have  io 
record  the  sad  loss  the  society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
their  president,  the  late  Dean  of  Rochester,  which  took  place 
on  August  27tli  last.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Dean 
Hole  presided  at  that  memorable  meeting  of  rosarians  in  1876, 
when  the  National  Rose  Society  was  founded.  He  was  at  once 
elected  president,  a  position  he  had  occupied  with  great  benefit 
to  the  society  ever  since — that  is  to  say,  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  loss  of  Dean  Hole  to  the  society  is  in  many 
ways  an  irreparable  one,  for  lie  occupied  an  altogether  unique 
position  in  the  Rose  world  as  being  the  greatest  apostle  of  Rose 
culture,  so  that  wherever  Roses  are  mentioned  the  name  of 
Dean  Hole  must  long  remain  inseparably  connected  with  them. 
It  is  proposed  early  in  1905  to  set  on  foot  a  fund  in  order  to 
establish  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  society’s  late  president, 
to  which  fund  many  of  the  members  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
contribute. 

The  committee  also  announce  with  much  regret  the  recent 
death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  one  of  the  society’s  most 
valued  vice-presidents.  He  had  just  completed  the  revision  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  “Book  of  the  Rose,”  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  works  on  Rose  culture,  particularly  from 
an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  that  has  yet  been  written.  He 
was  himself  a  keen  exhibitor,  and  in  1893  won  the  society’s  Tea 
and  Noisette  Challenge  Trophy.  His  kindly  presence  will  be 
much  missed,  both  at  the  annual  meetings  and  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tions. 

The  by- 1  aws  and  regulations  of  the  society  have  year  by 
year  received  various  additions  and  amendments,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  feel  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  those  additions 
and  amendments  should  be  brought  into  line,  and  the  whole 
series  overhauled.  The  constitution,  rules,  by-laws,  and  regu¬ 
lations,  which  will  in  their  place  be  submitted  to  the  meeting 
to-day,  have  been  drawn  up  with  much  thought  and  care  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea,  assisted  by  a  small  committee  of  experts  in  such 
matters. 

Another  sub-committee  which  has  also  been  doing  good  work 
during  the  past  year  has  been  that  appointed  to  prepare  the 
society’s  new  work  on  “  Pruning  Roses,”  which  is  designed  to 
meet  a  want  long  felt  by  rosarians  generally.  In  referring  to 
that  sub-committee  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  great 
assistance  it  has  received  in  its  somewhat  difficult  task  from 
the  excellent  reports  sent  in  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Paul. 

Finance. 

The  receipts  in  gate-money  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show  exceeded 
those  at  the  previous  exhibition  by  nearly  £100.  This  advance, 
together  with  the  large  amount  received  in  subscriptions  from 
new  members,  has  placed  the -finances  of  the  society  in  a  most 
encouraging  position.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including 
a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  £53  7s.,  amounted  to 
£1.383  19s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,064  19s.  4d.,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  of  £318  19s.  lid.  Of  that 
amount,  it  is  proposed  to  set  apart  £100  for  the  new  reserve 
fund  and  to  contribute  £25  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall 
fund  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  advance  in  mem¬ 
bership  is  most  gratifying,  as  showing  the  increased  interest 
now  taken  in  the  work  of  the  society  in  fostering  by  its  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  publications  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  past  year  379  new  members 
have  joined  the  society,  or  a  greater  number  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  ;  in  fact,  the  number  of  members  is  at  the  present 
time  more  than  double  what  it  was  only  four  years  ago,  the 
totals  being  584  in  1900  and  1,308  in  1904. 

Arrangements  for  1905. 

As  the  Benchers  object  to  the  Metropolitan  Show  of  the 


society  being  held  any  longer  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens 
the  committed  have  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Koval 
Botanic  Society  of  London  to  hold  that  exhibition  in  their 
gardens  in  Regent’s  Park,  on  Thursday,  July  6th.  The  Koval 
Botanic  Gardens  may  not  be  quite  so  centrally  situated  as  the 
Temple  Gardens,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  much  better 
adapted  for  a  Rose  show— in  fact,  they  may  be-  regarded  as 
forming  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  hold  such  an  exhibition 
Added  to  this,  for  the  first  time  in  the  society’s  existence  the 
committee  will  have  an  entirely  free  hand  in  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  connected  with  their  Metropolitan  Show,  which  cannot 
but  prove  a  great  advantage  to  both  exhibitors  and  visitors 
The  provincial  exhibition  will  be  held  on  July  18th  at  Glouces¬ 
ter,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gloucestershire  Rose  Society.  The 
autumn  Rose  will  again  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall  in  Vincent  Square,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  at  a  rather  later  date,  viz.,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  26th  and  27th.  This  exhibition  will 
be  rendered  even  more  attractive  than  the  last  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  several  new  classes,  in  order  to  illustrate  still  further 
the  value  of  the  Rose  as  an  autumn  flower. 

Members’  Privileges. 

Members  subscribing  one  guinea  will  be  entitled  to  six  5s, 
tickets,  and  subscribers  of  half-a-guinea  to  three  5s.  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  society’s  metropolitan  exhibition ;  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  any  of  those  tickets  may  be  used  instead  for  the 
society’s  provincial  show  at  Gloucester.  In  addition  to  this  each 
member  will  receive,  in  proportion  to  his  subscription,  either 
four  or  two  tickets  for  the  society’s  autumn  Rose  show  to  be 
held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Members  joining 
the  society  for  the  first  time  in  1905  will  also  receive  conies 
of  the  following  publications  : —The  “Official  Catalogue  of  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  Garden  Roses,”  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
“  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,”  the  “  Report  of  the  Constitution  of 
Rose  Soils,”  the  “  Conference  Report  on  the  Decorative  Use  of 
Some  Garden  Roses,”  and  a  new  edition  of  “  A  Symposium  on 
How  to  Grow  and  Show  Tea  Roses.”  All  members  will  receive 
in  February  a  new  treatise  on  pruning  Roses  which  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  by  a  special  committee.  Members  alon. 
are  allowed  to  compete  at  the  shows  of  the  society.  They  will 
be  entitled  to  purchase  tickets  for  their  friends  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  exhibition  at  reduced  prices. 

To  the  donors  of  special  prizes  the  committee  tender  their 
best  thanks,  as  these  prizes  not  only  add  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  the  society’s  exhibitions,  but  also  allow  of  the  money 
thus  saved  being  spent  on  the  improvement  of  other  classes. 
The  local  secretaries  have  once  more  obtained  for  the  society 
a  good  many  new  members.  Amongst  the  most  successful  mav 
be  mentioned  Mr.  C.  Barber,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith.  To 
Miss  Willmott,  one  of  the  society’s  vice-patronesses,  the  thanks 
of  the  committee  are  especially  due,  not  only  for  the  large 
number  of  members  she  has  obtained,  but  also  for  the  kind 
interest  she  has  taken  in  the  work  of  the  society  generally  and 
her  earnest  endeavours  at  all  times  to  advance  its  interests. 


Giving  Potatos  Away. — The  Cornwall  County  Committee  for 
Agriculture  has  been  giving  some  attention  to  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  of  Potatos.  Some  of  the  seedlings  tested  in  the 
county  experimental  plots  against  older  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties  have  proved  to  be  very  heavy  croppers  and  disease-re¬ 
sisting.  The  varieties  on  which  they-  chiefly  centre  their  atten¬ 
tion  are  late  ones.  Instead  of  selling  them  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  they  seem  minded  to  benefit  home  growers  by  distributing 
them  equitably  and  judiciously. 

*  ■*  * 

Roof  Gardens  at  Islington. — Some  four  years  ago  a  lover 
of  flowers  in  Islington  had  his  garden  confined  to  flower-pots 
on  the  window-sills.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  turn 
the  roof  of  his  workshop  into  a  flower  garden.  The  area  of  this 
roof  was  300  square  feet.  In  boxes  he  has  now  contrived  to 
grow  Carnations,  Picotees,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Marguerites. 
Antirrhinums,  Tobacco  Plants,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  things 
with  great  success.  Roses  of  a  climbing  character,  Ampelopsis 
Veit  chi,  and  other  things  of  that  character  have  also  been  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  pots  and  boxes.  A  collection  of  50 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  was  added  to  the  other  floral 
treasures,  and  all  of  these  have  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

February  28th,  1905. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  magnifica. 

The  Mowers  of  this  grand  variety  are  characterised  by  the 
relative  shortness  of  the  segments  and  their  great  width.  Hie 
sepals  are  broadly  or  roundly  oval,  with  a  blunt  apex  ending 
in  a  short  cusp.  The  petals  are,  of  course,  much  smaller,  but 
relatively  broad.  The  whole  flower  is  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pale  yellow  tongue  or  crest  on  the  lip.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Sir  F.  Wi'gan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen ;  and  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

Odontoglossum  loochristiense  tracyanum. 

The  Mowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  and  handsome 
appearance.  The  sepals  are  bright  yellow,  heavily  blotched 
with  dark  chestnut-brown.  The  broadly  ovate  petals  have  a 
white  central  area  and  more  numerous  blotches,  especially  at 
the  base,  where  they  are  purplish.  The  roundly  heart-shaped 
lip  is  white,  with  a  large  horse-shoe  blotch  of  chestnut-red  in 
front  of  the  crest,  and  some  smaller  spots  at  the  base.  The 
plant  bore  eight  Mowers.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy, 
Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

Ada  aurantiaca. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Captain  G.  L. 
Holford  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Gloucester, 
for  a  massive  and  splendidly  flowered  piece  of  the  above  i'n  a 

pot. 

Laelia  Iona  nigricans. 

The  parentage  of  this  Mne  hybrid  was  L.  tenebrosa  x  L. 
dayana.  The  sepals  are  pale  purple  with  darker  veins.  The 
ovate-elliptic  petals  are  rich  dark  purple  with  deeper  veins. 
The  lip  is  maroon-crimson,  almost  black  in  the  throat,  with  a 
large,  well-rounded  lamina ;  the  outer  face  of  the  tube,  is  almost 
as  dark  as  the  inner.  It  is  one  of  the  darkest  Laelias  we  have 
seen.  Award  of  Merit  to  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield 
Common,  Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  W .  Hopkins). 


Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

Sutton's  Fanners’  Year  Book  for  1903  is  issued  in  the 
familiar  blue  cover.  From  the  opening  page  it  is  satisfactory 
to  leam  that,  last  year’s  harvest  proved  to  Ire  particularly 
favourable,  resulting  in  seed  of  high  quality ;  and  that  prices 
of  the  finest  pedigree  stocks  of  seeds  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer. 

Profitable  fanning  depends  increasingly  on  the  proportion 
of  land  under  grass.  Messrs.  Sutton  once  more  call  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  short-term  leys,  which  not  only  yield 
enormous  crops  of  superior  hay  during  their  brief  existence, 
but  leave  the  soil  charged  with  nitrogen  and  in  the  best, 
possible  condition  for  com  and  roots. 

The  value  of  pedigree  roots  lias  been  confirmed  by  remark¬ 
able  experiments  made  in  recent  years.  Reports  issued  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
University  College  of  North  Wales,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  Ireland,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College,  prove  that  the  finest  types  of  roots  not 
only  produce  the  heaviest  weights  per  acre,  but  yield  the 
largest  proportion  of  dry  matter  under  comparative  analysis. 
Messrs.  Sutton  are  able  to  support  these  conclusions  by 
numerous  extracts  from  the  reports  of  customers  written  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  of  these  extracts  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  they  include  numerous  records  of 
extraordinary  successes  in  prize winning.  One  farmer  in  1901 


carried  off  no  less  Ilian  Liu  in  prizes,  and  In  bad  the  addi 
tional  advantage  of  abundant  keep,  possessing  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  nutritive  constituents. 

As  usual,  the  "Year-Book  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs  of  farm  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  A 
copy  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  tlio  authors, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

Messrs.  Hern.  J.  Timm  and  Co. 

Me  have  received  the  general  catalogue  of  llerm.  J.  Timm 
and  Go.,  Tree  Nursery,  Fin  is!  lorn-in- Holstein,  North  Germany, 
this  being  devoted  to  a  description  and  illustrations  of  the 
various  fruit  trees  and  other  subjects  grown  by  the  firm.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  nursery  is  the  fruit  trees,  but 
the  catalogue  also  deals  with  street  trees,  Roses,  shrubs,  forest 
trees,  Conifers,  Lily  of  the  \  alley,  etc.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  nursery  may  lie  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  1:55 
acres  are  planted,  the  whole  of  this  area  being  situated  on 
first-class  ground  for  the  subjects  under  cultivation.  The 
nursery  was  founded  in  1870,  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubs.  A  full-page  illustration  shows  four  “  planet  juniors  ” 
at  work  drawn  by  horses  between  the  lines  of  fruit  trees,  thus 
showing  that  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  this  form  of 
culture  as  in  England.  A  picture  of  the  staff  of  the  nurseiy 
shows  a  very  large  number  of  men,  women,  and  boys.  Other 
articles  to  which  the  firm  devotes  considerable  attention  are 
bush  Roses,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  young  street  trees. 
There  are  splendid  plantations  of  bush  Roses  worked  on  the 
Brier  (Rosa  canina)  and  suitable  for  forcing  purposes.  Hol¬ 
stein  Roses  have  a  good  reputation,  as  they  are  suitably 
worked  and  planted  in  situations  suitable  to  their  welfare,  and 
receive  the  best  attention.  German  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  so  that  comment  would  be  needless. 
The  Tree  Nurseiy  of  this  firm  is  the  largest  in  Holstein  or 
North  Germany.  From  what  we  can  see  of  it,  the  best  of 
attention  is  given  to  all  classes  of  hardy  fruit.  Large  numbers 
of  ornamental  and  interesting  climbers  are  also  grown  in  the 
nursery,  including  Clematis,  Ampelopsis,  Ivies,  Honeysuckles, 
Brambles,  ornamental  Vines,  etc. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Brunton. 

Sad  End  to  a  Promising  Career. 

Tlie  death  took  place,  at  The  Glen  Gardens,  Innerleithen,  on 
February  19th,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brunton,  the  foreman  gardener 
at  that  place. 

Deceased  met  with  a  serious  accident  whilst  serving  on  fire 
brigade  duty  at  The  Glen  when  the  house  was  on  fire  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  February  3rd.  Along  with  several  others  of  the  estate, em¬ 
ployees,  lie  was  trying  to  take  a  hose-  on  to  the  top  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  building,  and  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  drawing-room 
windows.  He  took  hold  of  one  of  the  stone  ornaments  above  the 
window  to  steady  himself,  when  it  broke  away  in  Iris  hand,  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  about  30  ft.  He  was  carried 
to  Iris  own  room  in  the  bothy,  and  a  doctor  was  quickly  in 
attendance,  but  it  was  found  that  Ins  spine  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  bis  life. 

He  lingered  on  for  sixteen  days,  and  passed  quietly  away  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  19th,  at  eight  o’clock.  His  friends 
were  with  him  during  the  time  be  lay  ill. 

He  was  buried  at  bis  home  at  Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire,  on 
"Wednesday.  February  22nd.  His  fellow  employees  oil  The  Glen 
estate  followed  the  coffin  as  far  as  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Station  at  Peebles,  where  it  was  taken  by  road  from  The  Glen 
on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brunton  commenced  his  gardening  career  at  Dundas 
Castle,  where  he  served  three  years  as  apprentice  and  one  year 
as  journeyman  ;  from  there  lie  went  as  journeyman  to  Ardgowan, 
where  lie  remained  three  years,  and  then  to  Clovenfords,  where 
lie  stayed  one  year.  He>  had  been  about  three  years  at  The 
Glen,  where  he  was  foreman. 

Deceased  was  well  liked  and  respected  by  his  fellow-workmen 
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and  all  who  knew  him,  and  great  sympathy  is  felt  for  lus  rela¬ 
tives  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

“  From*  his  'comrades  at  the  Glen  ’  were  the  words  affixed  to 
the  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  coffin  of  the  late  Mr.  1  ho  mas 
Brunton,  late  foreman  at  the  Glen  Gardens,  Innerleithen,  on 
Tuesday,  February  21st.  Young  gardeners  are  pitched  about 
a  <rreat  deal  as  a  rule,  nevertheless  they  are  all  comrades  of  the 
same  brotherhood.  Nothing  could  form  a  sadder  spectacle  than 
the  solemn  procession  which  for  part  of  the  journey  accompanies 
the  last  remains  of  a  faithful  servant  in  the  horticultural  pro¬ 
fession,  his  companions  following  closely  behind  the  hearse. 

Xot  only  is  the  blow  caused  by  lus  death  felt  severely  by  all 
those  at  The  Glen,  particularly  the  gardeners,  but  by  every¬ 
one  who  knew  him.  As  was  reported,  he  was  seriously  injure  l 
by  a  fall  during  the  fire  at  the  mansion  house.  From  tne  first 
little  hope  was  felt  for  his  recovery.  After  much  suturing, 
bravely  borne,  he  passed  away  on  Sunday  night,  lus  twenty- 
seventh  birthday. 

He  was  buried  at  Douglas,  Lanarkshire,  lus  home.  Being  a 
Freemason,  the  brothers  of  the  Innerleithen  Lodge  were  present 
at  the  funeral.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  his  parents  and  rela 
tives.  He  was  well  known  in  ilie  Glen,  and  much  respected. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 

National  Rose  Society. — The  society's  metropolitan  show 
will  be  held  this  year  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Dark,  on  Thursday,  July  6th.  instead  of  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

■X-  *  * 

AVORCESTERSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY".  Sir  A.  T.  God- 

son,  M.P.,  has  placed  the  sum  of  £100  at  the  disposal  of  the 
'Worcestershire  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  extra  volume  of  Worcestershire  History. 

*  *  * 

The  Growth  or  the  National  Potato  Society.  I  lie  National 
Potato  Society"  continues  to  make  rapid  strides.  The  new 
members  up  to  February  16th,  1905.  numbered  fifty,  with  two 
new  affiliated  societies.  Mr.  Walter  P.  AA  right,  Postling,  Hytlie, 
will  forward  all  particulars  post  free.  A  substantial  and  varied 

prize  list  is  being  arranged  for, this  year's  shows. 

*  *  * 

Paris  International  Horticultural  Show. — In  May  next 
a  grand  international  horticultural  show  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France.  It 
is  one  that  only  takes  place  every  ten  years,  and  already  much 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  it.  It  will  be  opened  on  May  20th. 
and  last  for  eight  days.  Several  important  societies  have 
already  aimounced  their  intention  o.f  being  represented.  Depu¬ 
tations  will  attend  from  the  R.H.S.,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  etc.  Considerable  co-operation  has  also  been  promised 

from  Italian  and  German  horticulturists. 

*  *  * 

Mauchline  Horticultural  Society. — A  committee  and 
farmers’  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  23rd  ult., 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  adding  a  dairy 
produce  and  agricultural  class  to  the  1905  schedule.  The  night 
being  wet  and  stormy,  it  was  very  encouraging  to  see  such  a  large 
attendance  of  farmers,  some  of  whom  came  from  a  considerable 
distance.  For  the  first  year  it  was  decided  to  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  — Three  classes  cheese,  two  of  butter  (fresh  and  powdered), 
two  of  roots,  Swedes,  and  yellow  tops,  and  twelve  stalks  corn, 
open  to  the  following  parishes':  Mauchline.  Sorn,  Galston, 
Craigie,  Tarbolton,  Stair,  Ochiltree,  and  Auchinleck.  The 
farmers  then  elected  three  of  their  number,  viz.,  Messrs.  S. 
Young,  Win.  Mair,  and  Wm.  Drummond,  to  act  as  a  committee. 
The  committee  take  this  opportunity'  to  thank  Messrs.  R.  .T. 
Fullwood  and  Bland,  annatto  and  rennet  manufacturers,  Hox- 
ton,  London,  for  £3  3s.  cup,  and  Messrs.  Harsens,  per 
A.  Clement  and  Sons,  Limited,  provision  merchants,  Glasgow, 
for  £1  or  value,  both  given  as  cheese  prizes  ;  also  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Richardson,  per  Messrs.  Fassetl  and  Johnson,  manufac¬ 
turers’  agents.  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  for  £1  Is.  given  for 
butter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  will  make  this,  the 
initial  effort  of  the  society,  a  success.  The  following  are  the 
office-bearers  and  committee  for  1905  :  Hon.  president,  Marcus 
Bain,  Esq..  Woodside  ;  president,  J.  D.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Kingen- 
cleugh ;  vice-president,  A.  G.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Westfield; 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  Alexander.  Burnbank  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  AV m . 
Wilson,  New  Road.  Gardeners’  committee:  Mr.  R.  Mair.  Bar- 


skimming  ;  Mr.  R.  Gray,  Netherplace  ;  Mr.  K.  McLean,  Catrine 
House;  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  Failford  ;  Mr.  A.  McPhee,  AYoodside; 
Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Rodinghead ;  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  Ballochmyle. 
Amateurs’  committee  of  management :  Messrs.  J.  AY.  Davidson, 
D.  McLeish,  J.  Bell,  J.  AYalker,  J.  T.  Gibb,  J.  Campbell, 
J.  Marr,  A.  Hamilton,  J.  AYilson,  AVm.  Whitelaw,  A.  Anderson, 
J.  D.  Murdoch,  A.  Robinson,  P.  Tannock,  G.  AYyllie,  and  AA'm. 
Leslie. 

*  *  * 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
weekly  meeting,  on  Friday,  February  24th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  A\rakeley  (for  Mr.  Fulcher)  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Culture  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos.”  Mr.  Fulcher  set 
forth  the  culture  of  Cucumbers  in  fine  detail,  showing  he  was 
a  master  of  the  art  of  growing  them.  In  his  opinion  a  span-roof 
was  the  best  for  the  Cucumber.  Tomatos  were  also  well  treated. 
A  brisk  discussion  followed,  and  the  various  diseases  were  well 
discussed.  Mr.  Chittenden,  County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford, 
advised  watering  with  solution  of  blueston©  as  a  preventive,  and 
experiments  are  to  be  made.  The  necessity  for  bottom  heat  for 
Cucumbers  was  also  well  discussed.  The  meeting  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fulcher,  and  also  to  Mr.  AYakelv 

for  so  ably  interpreting  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  next 
annual  show  and  conference  of  the  above  society  will  be  held 
in  Paris  in  November  next,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  Autumn  Show  now  being  organised  by 
the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France.  The  programme 
has  been  drawn  up,  and  embodies  various  questions  on  com¬ 
posts,  insect  pests  and  diseases,  sports,  etc.  Dr.  Chifflot’s 
coloured  plate  and  manual  dealing  with  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites  is  a  most  useful  work,  and  the  former  should  be  hung  up 
in  every  grower’s  greenhouse  or  potting-shed  for  reference.  It 
contains  not  only  lifelike  coloured  illustrations,  but  also  th 
remedies  necessary".  The  new  catalogue  is  in  course  of  issue  ; 
two  parts  have  already  appeared.  The  next  work  to  be  issued  is 
the  colour  chart,  an  important  volume  containing  nearly  400 

coloured  plates,  with  names  in  five  languages. 

*  *  * 

KIdderminster  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  dinner 
of  the  above  society  was  held'on  the  18th  ult.  in  the  Black  Horse 
Hotel,  Kidderminster,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  and 
an  enjoyable  and  successful  evening.  Thei  tables  were  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin.  The 
president  (Sir  Frederick  Godson,  M.P.)  took  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  AY.  Adam)  and  many  other 
influential  people.  As  Sir  Frederick  had  to  leave  early,  lus 
health  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  after  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  had  been  given.  In  drinking  to  his  health  they 
coupled  it  with  that  of  Lady  Godson.  The  toast  was  heartily 
received.  Sir  Frederick,  in  reply,  said  that  he  felt  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  horticultural  society,  and  hoped  the  prosperity 
it  had  attained  in  the  last  few  years  would  even  be  increased 
in  the  years  to  come.  Even  if  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  he  should  still  be  heart  and  soul  with  them,  as  he 
had  been  during  the  twenty  years  past  that  lie  had  represented 
Kidderminster.  The  Mayor  proposed  “  Success  to  the  Society,” 
and  said  that  for  the  evening,  at  least,  they  were  all  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  devoted  horticulturists,  and  admitted  that  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  science  was  more  worthy  of  their  attention  than  any 
other,  and  that  when  they  returned  to  their  duties  they  would 
not  let  other  tilings  overwhelm  the  interest  they  had  in  the 
society.  It  was  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  citizens,  as  it 
tended  to  promote  health  and  happiness.  Gardening  was  excel¬ 
lent  exercise  for  people  engaged  in  .  indoor  work,  and  the  society 
educated  them  in  the  art  of  horticulture.  Dr.  Gibbins  replied 
to  the  above  m  a  humorous  way,  and  said  that  the  small  shows 
had  been,  very  successful,  whilst  the  last  Chrysanthemum  show 
was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  district.  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin 
also  replied,  saying  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  support  of 
the  president  and  vice-presidents  the  society  would  have  been 
unable  to  carry  on  its  valuable  educational  work.  He  believed 
the  love  of  gardening  was  steadily  increasing  around  Kidder¬ 
minster.  and  everyone  would  agree  with  him  I  lint  the  society 
had  worked  for  the  good  of  the  community.  He  stated  that 
a  deputation  would  shortly  wait  upon  the  Town  Council  to  ask 
that  body  to  have  window-boxes  placed  in  the  municipal  build¬ 
ings-.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  proposed  “The  Visitors,”  to  which 
Colonel  Talbot  and  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Monahan  replied.  Air. 
Arthur  Naylor  thanked  Air.  Arthur  Goodwin  for  the  beautiful 
table  decorations  lie  had  provided.  Councillor  Hepworth  pro¬ 
posed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those-  who  had  contributed  to  the 
musical  programme,  and  stated  that  he  should  do  all  lie  could  in 
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lie  matter  of  window-boxes  for  the  municipal  buildings.  He  also 
•aid  it  was  an  excellent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newmarch  that  the 
Parks  Committee  might  be  asked  to  set  apart  a  space  in  the  park 
lfor  an  experimental  garden  or  garden  of  instruction.  .  i. 
Gudgeon  and  Mr.  H.  Deacon  replied  to  the  previous  toast,  the 
health  of  the  Mayor,  who  had  by  this  time  taken  the  chair, 
ivas  proposed  by  Dr.  Gibbins.  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday,  March 
13th,  1905,  at  8  p.m.  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  lias  kindly  consented 

to  d reside  on  this  occasion. 

*  *  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
\sso<  i.viton. — A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  association  was 
la  Id  al  SI.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  lhursday,  the  23rd  ult. 
jq,.  |>  Garnish  occupied  the  chair,  and  introduced  the  lecturer, 
]\lr.  Farmer,  from  the  Cardiff  Gardeners  Association,  who  took 
for  his  subject  “Vines.”  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  sub 
joct  is  a  very  popular  one,  and  the  lecturer’s  remarks,  based  as 
{hey  were  on  his  own  practical  experience,  were  eagerly 
listened  to  by  a  most  attentive  audience.  Mr.  Farmer  dealt 
minutely  with  such  items  as  the  building  of  vineries,  making 
j  borders,  planting,  pruning,  training,  stopping,  and  thinning, 
all  of  which  were  carefully  and  thoroughly  handled.  He  also 
detailed  very  clearly  the  culture  of  pot  Vines,  a  detail  which  Mr. 
Farmer  is  particularly  well  versed  in,  he  having  won  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  pot  Tines.  He  by  his 
lucid  remarks  showed  how,  with  ordinary  care,  it  was  possible 
to  have  a  cane  with  twelve  to  eighteen  bunches  of  Grapes  on  it 
in  about  eighteen  months  from  the  putting  in  of  the  eye.  His 
practical  and  interesting  lecture  was  much  appreciated,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  House  he  was  accorded  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  meeting.  Prizes  for  an  Orchid  went  to: — First, 
Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis);  second,  Mr. 
T.  F.  C.  May  (gardener,  Mr.  Jennings).  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware)  for  two  pots 

of  Freesias,  as  also  to  Mr.  Smith  for  an  Oncidium  concolor. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Examinations,  1905. — School 
Teachers  :  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society-  will  hold  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  cottage"  and  allotment  gardening  on  Wednesday, 
April  5th,  1905.  This  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be 
confined  to,  elementary  and  technical  school  teachers.  It  has 
been  undertaken  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand,  especially 
in  country  districts,  that  the  school  teachers  shall  be  competent 
to  teach  the  elements  of  cottage  and  allotment  gardening,  and 
of  the  absence  of  any  test  whatever  of  such  capacity.  The 
general  conduct  of  the  examination  will  be  on  the  same  now 
well-known  lines  as  that  of  "the  more  general  examination,  save 
in  obvious  points  to  which  they  would  not  apply.  Intending 
candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  early  in  March. 
A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate 
gaining  the  highest  number  of  marks,  and  each  candidate  will 
receive  a  Certificate  of  the  class  in  which  he  has  passed.  General 
Examination  :  The  society’s  annual  examination  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
April  12th.  1905.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus,  covering  both  examina¬ 
tions,  will  be  sent  to  any  person  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and 
directed  envelope.  Questions  set  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  examinations,  1893-1904,  may  also  be  obtained  at  the 
society’s  offices,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  price  Is.  6d. 


Attles  and  Strawberries. — While  American  Apples  may  be 
had  cheap  and  good  everywhere  about  London,  there  still 
remain  a  number  of  people  who  will  pay  50s.  a  box  of  2  lbs. 
for  Strawberries.  Fruit  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Cape  also 
fetches  high  prices,  simply,  we  presume,  because  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ordinary  ones.  Some  of  these  foreign  Applies 

ave  said  to  be  fetching  Is.  9d.  each. 

* 

Gardener’s  Death  from  Exposure. — On  the  19th  ult.  I  he 
dead  body  of  John  Petrie  (16),  apprentice  gardener  at  Corsindae, 
Aberdeenshire,  was  found  on  the  road  traversing  the  Cairn 
Mount,  in  the  Fettercaim  district  of  Kincardineshire.  A 
search  narty  had  set  out  to  look  for  Petrie,  and  a  young  man 
from  Fasque  found  him.  It  seems  that  deceased  1  ad  been 
thrown  from  his  bicycle,  and,  being  unable  to  remount,  tried 
to  piroceed  on  foot,  but  perished  on  tlie  hillside  from  exposure. 
His  father  has  a  house  at  Fasque  Home  Farm,  where  lie  bad 
been  proceeding  when  the  accident  occurred. 


Fire  at  Exeter. — A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  and  engineering  works  of  Messrs.  Walter  Perkins  and 
Co.,  Exeter,  on  the  21st  ult.  Damage  to  the  extent  of  £1,500,  it 
is  estimated,  occurred  before  the  tire  could  be  extinguished. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  Gibson,  whose  appointment  as  gardener  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  we  noted  in  our  last  weeks  issue, 
while  residing  for  a  few  weeks  in  Kingston-on- !  Iiames  carried 
out.  the  entire  rearrangement  of  the  shrubberies  at  the  County 
Hall. 

*  *  * 

A  Lady  Professor. — Miss  Jean  Voorhees,  daughter  of  director 
Edward  Voorhees,  is  at  present  tilling  the  position  of  horticul¬ 
turist  at  the  station  formerly  held  by'  Professor  Alvah  Jordan, 
resigned.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  will  probably  get 
the  official  appointment. 

*  *  * 

Ornaments  for  Lancaster  Park. — Lord  Ashton  has  offered 
to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  an  ornamental 
structure  in  Lancaster  Park,  in  addition  to  the  new  Town  Hall. 
These  would  cost  about  £30,000.  A  Palmhouse  is  also  to  be  built 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Ashton.  This  will  cost  £5,000.  The 
council  have  accepted  these  gifts. 

*  ■*  * 

Webb’s  Emperor  Cabbage. — I  cut  and  sold  some  Webb’s  Em¬ 
peror  Cabbage  on  Saturday  last,  February  18th.  Seed  was  sown 
in  July,  and  pdanted  out  in  the  open  field  in  September.  Is  this 
a  record?  I  may  say  that  I  have  grown  Webb’s  Emperor  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  have  never  known  it  run  to  seed. — 
F.  Edgar. 

*  *  * 

An  Orchid  from  Mr.  Chamberlain. — A  bazaar  was  held  at 
Hastings  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Chubb  conceived  the 
idea  of  asking  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  a  buttonhole.  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  wrote  that  he  was  glad  to  comply  with  the  request,  and 
instructed  his  gardener  to  send  the  Orchid,  which  was  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  the  bazaar  in  aid  of  St.  Clement’s  Parish- 
room  fund. 

*  *  * 

Rural  Depopulation.— On  the  24th  ult.  Mr.  Channing. 
during  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  moved  to  add  that  it  was  expedient  to  promote  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  land,  to  extend  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment,  and  to  encourage  combination  in  the  effective  and 
economical  working  of  that  industry.  He  said  that  the  land 
was  producing  far  less  than  it  ought  to.  What  he  advocated 
was  the  organisation  of  collecting,  grading,  packing,  and  rating 
pnroduce.  He  said  that  agriculturists  did  not  want  State  help,  but 
merely  State  direction  and  the  removal  of  unnecessary  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Hole. — At  tlie  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  in  December,  it  was  proposed  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late 
Dean  Hole,  their  first  and  only  president  until  his  lamented 
death  in  August  last.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  band  of 
rosarians  who  in  1876  brought  the  National  Rose  Society  into 
existence.  Whatever  form  the  memorial  may  ultimately  take 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  amount  subscribed, 
but  the  committee  of  the  society  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
in  any  case  be  a  permanent  one,  and  also  in  direct  association 
with  the  objects  and  working  of  the  society.  Suggestions  from 
members  as  to  the  form  the  memorial  should,  in  their  opinion, 
take  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  The  late  Dean  of  Rochester 
had  accomplished  grand  work  in  popularising  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rose  and  helping  forward  the  interests  of  tlie  society.  It  is 
therefore  confidently  anticipated  that  members  will  gladly 
respiond  to  the  appeal  which  is  being  made  to  create  a  suitable 
memorial  to  the  great  rosarian  who  has  recently  been  taken 
away.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  either  to  the  lion,  secretary. 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank.  Berkhamsted,  Herts,  or  to  the 
bon,  treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Haywood,  Rannocli  Lodge, 
Reigate.  According  to  a  circular,  £21  16s.  has  already  been 
contributed  towards  tills  object. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
ds  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  arc  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters;  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38.  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Cutting  Back  Tree  Carnations. 

T  write  to  ask  your  favour  upon  a  Carnation  question.  I  have 
a  few  iree  Carnations,  that  were  struck  by  cuttings  some  time 
last  summer  before  I  came  here'.  They  have  been  growing  a  long 
way  from  the  glass,  and  are  weak  and  long.  1  hey  are-  in  7  in. 
and  8  in.  pots,  in  which  by  the  lady’s  strict  orders  they  were 
placed  from  the  cutting  pot.  As  they  were  so  weak  and  thin 

1  stopped  them  to  form  a  foundation.  They  range  from  9  in. 
to  18  in.  high.  Now  I  am  told  it  was  wrong,  and  that  T  have 
spoiled  them  entirely.  They  were  too  weak  to  have  done  any 
good  as  they  were  growing.  The  lady  says  they  should  grow 

2  ft.  high,  then  they  would  break  of  their  own  accord.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  if  I  was  wrong  in  this  case?  My  opinion  is  to 
strike  them  now,  and  get  them  rooted  in  60-size  pots-,  then  stop 
them  after  starting  in  their  next  shift.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  where  to  get  a  good  book  on  tree  Carnations  and 
their  culture,  also  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations  growing  in 
pots  under  glass.  Please  give  the  best  book  and  the  price  of 
same.  (C.  B.) 

We  quite  understand  that  the  tree  Carnations-  you  mention 
may  have  been  spoiled  by  unsuitable  treatment.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  you  could  now  improve  them  by  cutting 
back  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  If  we  had  had  the  care 
of  the  plants  in  question  we  should  have  allowed  them  to-  grow 
arid  flower,  simply  encouraging  them  to  do  their  best.  After 
plants  have  been  spoiled  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  or  till 
they,  are  so  far  advanced  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  right. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  take  cuttings,  and  after  rooting  them 
grow  the-m  on  under  the  best  possible  treatment,  and  thereby 
build  up  plants  with  a  good  foundation,  from  which  you  can 
expect  to  get  good  blooms,  and  plenty  of  them.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  you  meant  well  in  cutting  them  back,  but  it-  is  a 
dangerous  form  of  treatment  with  plants  that  were  already 
spoiled.  We  should  have  been  contented  to  leave  the  blame 
with  the  previous  grower,  simply  making  the  best  of  them,  and 
preparing  a  fresh  batch  of  plants.  See  an  article  in  another 
column  concerning  Malmaison  Carnations,  either  in  this  week’s 
or  next  week’s  issue.  A  very  good  and  reliable  book  is  the 
“Carnation  Manual,”  edited  and  issued  by  the  National  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  Society.  Tire  second  edition  costs  3s.  6d., 
with  extra  for  postage,  and  is  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Co.,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  It 
deals  with,  tree  Carnations  and  Malmaison  Carnations  under 
glass,  as  well  as  with  border  Carnations  and  Picotees  for  out¬ 
door  culture. 

Steel  and  Iron  Filings  as  a  Moss  Destroyer  on  Lawns. 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  effect  of  the  above  for  destroying 
moss  on  lawns,  and  what  quantity  would  be  required  per  square  - 
yard?  (W.  R.  J.) 

We  have  no  experience  concerning  the  use  of  steel  and  iron 
filings  as  a  destroyer  of  moss,  although  iron  in  another  form  is 
known  to  destroy  moss  without  injuring  the  grass,  if  used  in 
a  moderate  quantity.  We  should  not,  therefore,  advocate  the 
use  of  steel  and  iron  filings,  as  they  must-  lie  in  the  soil  and 
continue  to  affect  it  for  a  long  time  after  the  application.  Ex¬ 
periments  have,  however,  been  made  with  iron  sulphate  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  moss  in  the  grass.  An  agriculturist  of 
great  experience  near  Peterborough  has  used  iron  sulphate  for 
pastures  infested  with  moss.  He  applied  this  in  the  form  of 
a  top  dressing,  and  the  grass  turned  black  after  the  first  rain¬ 
fall,  but  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  it  assumed  a  bright  greet! 
colour,  and  the  moss  was  destroyed.  This  fine  colour  of  the 
grass  continued  through  the  summer,  although  it  was  a  dry 
one,  whereas  other  grass  land  which  had  not  been  treated 
assumed  a  parched  appearance.  A  French  professor  has  also 
been  using  iron  sulphate  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it,  seems 
that  he  used  rather  a  heavy  dr*essing,  although  he  does  not  state 
that  any  damage  was  done  to  the  grass.  He  employed  It  at  the 
rate  of  160  lbs.  to  240  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  moss  was  completely 


destroyed,  while  the  other  vegetation  assumed  a  remarkablv 
vigorous  appearance.  Some  experiments  on  the  same  subject 
were  also  conducted  at  Rothamstead  by  the  late  Sir  John  B. 
Lawes,  F. E.S.  This'  great-  authority  found  that  the  iron  sul¬ 
phate  was  best-  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land  after  the 
crops  were  above  ground,  and  particularly  after  a  rainy  day 
He  used  g  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  thought  that  lg  cwt.  of  iron 
sulphate  was  rather  too  much,  although  it  did  not  kill  the  plants. 
We  presume  this  was  not  applied  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
moss  on  grass  lawns,  but  for  t-he  purpose  of  supplying 
a  manure  for  various  other  annual  crops.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a  safe  plan  to  adopt  his  recommendations,  and 
not  use  a  heavier  top-dressing  than  lg  cwt.  of  iron  sulphate  per 
acre  until  you  find  how  it  answers  the  purpose.  At  this  rate 
you  would  require  about  g  oz.  of  the  iron  sulphate  per  square 
yard.  Such  a  top-dressing  might  be  given  after  a  rainy  day, 
and  then  wait  for  the  results.  The  iron  sulphate,  we  may  say. 
benefits  the  grasses  as  a  sort  of  plant  food,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  moss  takes  it  up  to  an  extent  that  is  hurtful  to  it, 
and  by  that  means  the  moss  gets  destroyed.  You  could,  how¬ 
ever,  apply  too  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  grass,  so  that  it  is 
well  to  use  a  weak  dose  to  begin  with. 

Window  Foliage  Plants  for  Exhibition. 

You  might  please  answer  in  your  query  column  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  two  best  window  foliage  plants  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation.  (.1.  Alexander.) 

It-  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  two  best  window 
plants  for  the  purpose  you  mention,  but,  in  our  opinion,  there 
are  no  better  than  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  and  the  India- 
rubber  plant  (Ficus  elastica).  The  first  named  is  remarkably 
hardy,  and  the  second,  although  not  quite  so  hardy,  is  equally 
capable  of  resisting  the  drying  effects  of  the  atmosphere  of 
dwelling  houses,  even  -where  fires  are  kept  burning  more  or  less  | 
every  day  pr  night.  The  leathery  character  of  the  leaves  enables 
them  to  withstand  the  ill-effects  of  drought  and  dust,  while  thev 
may  just  be  as  easily  kept  clean  for  a  similar  reason  by  occa¬ 
sionally  sponging  or  washing.  There  are  several  other  window 
plants  upon  which  stress  might  be  placed,  including  Aralia 
-Sieboldi,  A.S.  variegata,  or  some  of  the  Palms,  such  as  Kentia 
fosteriana,  Phoenix  canariensis,  or  even  Latania  borbonica.  We 
have  never  seen  these  Palms,  however,  live  for  any  length  of  time 
in  rooms  without  showing  distress  by  withering  at  the  tips  ofj 
the  leaves,  whereas  the  two  first  plants  mentioned  keep  in  per-i 
feet  health  throughout  the  year.  There  are  careful  and  skilful 
horticulturists,  however,  who  can  manage  Ferns  in  rooms  where 
there  is  not  much  fire  heat  nor  gas  to  destroy  them.  Leathery 
leaved  kinds  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  such  as-  Asplenium 
bnlbiferum,  A.  b.  fabianum,  and  A.  lucidum.  Amongst  British 
Ferns  the  Polypodies  might  be  used,  and  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
in  some  of  its  many  beautiful  forms.  These  Ferns,  at  least  the 
British  ones,  would  do  better,  however,  in  a  cold  frame  in  a 
shady  position,  but  then,  we  presume,  they  could  not  be  classed 
as  window-grown  plants.  Some  of  the  exotic  species  of  Pteris 
also  make  fairly  good  growth  in  windows.  We  have  seen  fairly 
well-grown  plants  of  P.  serrulata,  P.  s.  cristat-a,  P.  cretica 
cristata,  P.  umbrosa,  and  some  others  which  some  people  suc¬ 
ceed  in  managing  more  or  less  throughout  the  year.  Two  of  the 
more  common  Maidenhairs,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A. 
Capillus-Yeneris,  have  also  been  managed  for  many  months  at 
a  time,  but-  they  are  all  the  better  for  being  renewed  in  the  hot-] 
house  after  being  kept  for  some  time  in  rooms. 

Potatos  for  Exhibition. 

In  exhibiting  Potatos,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  im¬ 
portant  details-  preparatory  to  raising  the  crops?  After  pro¬ 
curing  the  most  suitable  tubers,  do  you  advise  washing  imme-i 
diately  or  allowing  the  tubers  -to  be  exposed  to  the  air  some  time 
previously  ?  After  washing— which’  is  sometimes  done  a  day 
or  two  before  being  required— can  they  be  kept  with  perfect 
safety  in  other  than  soil  or  sand  which  necessitates  a  second 
washing;  and,  finally,  can  anything  be  rubbed  or  put  on  the 
skin  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  tubers?  (K.  K.) 

The  fiist  thing  to  consider  before  raising  the  crop  is  the 
maturity  of  the  tubers.  If  not  proplgly  matured  the  skin  will 
mb  off  by  frequent  handling.  Some  exhibitors  wash  the  tubers 
immediately  after  they  have  been  lifted  and  the  finest  forms 
selected  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  adopt  this 
plan.  The  tubers  may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  we  should  not 
advise  exposing  them  -to  light,  otherwise  thev  will  turn  oreen 
or  get  more  or  less  discoloured.  We  should  consider  it  the'" best 
plan  to  wash  them  immediately  after  lifting  them,  that  is,  while 
the  soil  upon  them  and  the  surface  of  the  Potato  are  still  moist, 
as  that-  will  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  soil.  Some  gardeners 
place  the  tubers  m  soil  or  sand  after  they  have  been  cleaned 
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SLIDING  LIGHT 
GARDEN  FRAMES. 

The  Cheapest  on  the  Market  because 
only  made  from  best  materials 

1  Light,  4ft.  by  6ft.  £1  18  O'.  '  lazed  with 

2  „  8ft.  by  (3ft.  8  0  0  >  21oz.  English 

3  „  12ft.  by  Oft  4  5  0 )  Glass. 

Painted  3  coats. 

Carriage  Paid  on  Orders  of  40 


RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  DARLINGTON. 


'/idud^L 


f 


ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS 


are  reliable,  pure,  and  guaranteed. 

Each  packet  bears  the  Trade  Mark,  “  One  &  All”  in 
a  garter,  signature  of  the  Managing  Director, 
and  is  dated  with  the  year  of  issue. 


ONE 


&  ALL  SHILLING 

OF  12  ANNUALS. 


COLLECTION 


ONE 


FLOWER  POTS. 

30  COLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 
Largest  Flower  Pot  Makers 
in  the  World. 

Write  for  prices. 

Royal  Potteries, 

WES  TON-SUPER-MA  RE. 


ELDORADO,  2/6 

for  1  oz.,  5/-  for  3  oz.,  7/6  for  5  oz.,  10/6  for  8  oz., 
2 u/-  per  lb.,  63/-  for  34  lbs.,  120/-  for  7  lbs.  As  I 
hold  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  ELDORADO  I  am 
determined  not  to  be  undersold  by  any  reliable 
firm,  and  have,  therefore,  reduced  my  prices  as 
above.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  variety 
I  will  give  a  prize  of 

£10  FOR  ONE  TUBER. 

You  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  this,  as  well  as  a 
certain  and  sound  investment,  if  you  purchase  seed 
from  me.  I  bought  my  stock  from  Massey,  with  a 
guarantee  that  it  was  direct  from  rindlay.  As  an 
inferior  potato  is  being  sold  under  the  name  of 
“Eldoraao,”  all  buyers  slioul  I  obtain  full  proof  that 
the  stock  they  are  buying  is  bona  fide.  With  regard 
to  its  being  a  sound  investment,  it  needs  very  little 
calculation  to  prove  this.  If  true  rtock  is  obtained 
from  one  pound  of  seed,  wiih  very  little  trouble  or 
expert  knowledge,  1J  to  2  cwt.  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown,  and  as  3/6  per  lb.  is  consid  red  to  be  the 
price  it  will  fetch  next  season,  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  that  “  Eldorado  ’  is  a  good  investment.  Even 
supposing  it  does  not  realise  this  price,  but  is  sold 
at  6d.  or  1/-  per  lb.  (not  tha  it  will  be),  where  can 
you  secure  a  better  return  for  your  money?  The 
variety  has  proved  an  enormous  cropper,  absolutely 
disease-resisting,  handsome  tubers,  and  cooks 
splendidly. 

Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  containing  full  particulars 
of  above  and  other  prizes,  as  well  as  a  complete  list 
ci  new  and  up-to-date  varieties,  free  on  application. 

M«  d  dONES, 
RYECR0FT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


&  ALL  SHILLINC  COLLECTION 

OF  12  PERENNIALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 

ONE  &  ALL  SHILLINC  COLLECTION 

OF  12  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

ONE  &  ALL  SHILLINC  COLLECTION 

OF  12  SALADINC  SEEDS. 

ONE  &  ALL  SHILLINC  COLLECTION 

OF  12  SWEET  PEAS. 

ONE  &  ALL  FERTILISERS 

are  complete  Manures.  Each  one  is  scientifically 
proportioned  for  its  special  plants. 

All  are  concentrated,  effective,  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  free  from  offensive  smell. 

“  ONE  &  ALL  GARDENER’S  CALENDAR 
AND  GUIDE.” 

Post  free  on  application.  May  also  he  had  from 
all  Agents. 

ONE  &  ALL 

productions  and  publications  are  supplied  by 
thousands  of  Local  Representatives  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  They  a'-e  delivered,  carriage  free, 
in  large  or  small  quantities. 

ONE  &  ALL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES, 

Post  free  on  application  to  EDWARD  OWEN 
GREENING,  Managing  Director,  One  &  Ail 
Seed  Warehouses,  92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

THE  “MTTISSOr  LAWN  BOOTS. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  AND  PRINCIPA  .  GARDENS. 

SILVER  MEDAL  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BRONZE  „  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Field  says  :  11  As  good  as  anything  that  could  he  devised. 


Price  Lis‘,  with  Testimonials,  from— 

H.  PATTISSON,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 


ArroiNTKb 


M AKKH3  TO 


1118  Majbsty 
TUB  Kino 


GREEN  S  | 

MOWERS 


AND 


ROLLERS 

Stand  Pre-eminent. 


hundreds  of 
Thousands 
in  use. 


Known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

May  be  had  of 
local  Ironmongers 
or  Seedsmen. 


ITHOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Smithfield  Ironworks,  LEEDS;  and 
New  Surrey  Works, 
Southwark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Price  List  iV o.  14. 


ENGLISH  YEWS  HEDGINC, 


Hardy  Grown  in 


SCOTLAND. 


12in.tolSin.,25/-;18in.to24in.,37,0;and24in.to30in.60/-perl00. 

R.  B.  LAIRD  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  EDINBURGH. 


..  W-  Mb.  nn..\ 

Northern  Star  Potatoes  I  - 
Duke  ot  York,  Early  I  3  if  -  7/- 
SirJohn  Llewelyn,  Early  I  3  '  7/- 
BrltlshQueen. 2nd  Early  8d.  3  6 

Up-to  Date,  Malncrop  -  8d.  3  6 

Evergood,  2nd  Early  -  8d.  3/6 

Ducbess  Cornwall, 

Malncrop  -.  -  12/6  80/- 

Sutton's  Discovery, 

Malocrop  -  -  12/6  80- 

. Snowdrop,  Early 
ELDORADO 


15/-  p*r  ID. 


/  SC.VD  FOR  LISTS. 

CROSS  &  SON, 
.Daltodll  Nurseries.-WlSBECff. 


Improved  Mitre-Cornered  Cucumber  Frame,  Price  £3  5s.  delivered. 

G|tJ| p n  ■  Q  Horticultural  Builder 
■  ITI  on  nl Oj  and  Heating;  Engineer, 


GARDEN-FRAMES. 

Send  for  particulars 
of  the 

“MORRIS” 

Patent  Portable 
Safety 

GARDEN  FRAMES. 


BEESTON,  NOTTS.  ^ 
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ail'd  until  ready  for  exhibition,  but  others  do  not,  and  we  do  not 
think  this  is  necessary.  We  should  advise  you  to  roll  each 
tuber  separately  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  which  would  preserve 
the  surface  of  the  skin  from  being  bruised,  and  also  help  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fresh  colour  of  the  Potato  which  it  has  when  lifted  from 
the  ground.  We  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  second  washing. 
We  should  advocate  the  use  of  a  soft  sponge  for  the  final  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  tubers,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  soil,  which 
may  be  a  little  difficult  in  the  case  of  those  having  rough  skins. 
Some  exhibitors  have  used  milk  for  the  final  washing  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  skins  a  cleaner  and  whiter  appearance, 
but  we  doubt  if  this  is  really  necessary.  It  is  an  art  which  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  amount  of  experience,  so  that  if  you  do 
not  succeed  perfectly  at  the  beginning  you  need  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  continue  to  gain  experience  and  also  information 
from  your  friends  who  are  exhibitors.  It  is  the  small  details 
which  often  tell  in  finally  getting  the  Potatos  to  present  a  clean 
appearance. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(K.  T.  W.)  1,  Crocus  vermis  var.  ;  2,  Crocus  aureus  Dutch 
yellow  var.  ;  3,  Crocus  bifiorus  ;  4,  Erica  carnea  ;  5,  Eranthis 
liyemalis  ;  6.  Saxifraga  apiculata. — (A.  R.)  1,  Berberis  japonioa  ; 

2.  Berberis  Darwini ;  3,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  4,  Hellebores 
orientalis  alba  ;  5,  Helleborus  orientalis  punctata  ;  6,  Cyrus 
japonica. — (T.  W.  B.)  1,  Primula  floribunda  ;  2,  Cyclamen 
lbericum  ;  3,  Eupatorium  ianthinum  ;  4,  Magnolia  stellata  ;  5, 
Salix  daplmoides. — (E.  C.)  1,  Maranta  bicolor ;  2,  Sibthorpia 
europaea  variegata ;  3,  Oniithogalum  longibracteatum  ,  4, 

Ruellia  macrantha ;  5,  Pavetta  borbonica  ;  6,  Aralia  elegan- 
tissima. — (W.  S.)  1,  Prunus  trioloba  fior©  pleno  ;  2,  Staphylea 
colchica  ;  3,  Boronia  heterophylla  ;  4,  Acacia  armata.  ( 1 1  ■ 

Davis)  1,  Begonia  incarnata  ;  2,  Begonia  haageana  ;  3,  Grevillea 
thelemanniana. ;  4,  Strobilanthes  dyerianus  ;  5,  Sterculia 

rupestris  ;  6.  Rivina  tinctoria.—  (A.  J.  W.)  1,  Cotyledon  fulgens  ; 
2,  Daedal acanthu s  nervosus. — (T.  B.)  1,  Brunfelsia  calycina  ; 
2,  Begonia  Dreggei  ;  3,  Pteris  Wimsettii  ;  4,  Polygala  myrtifolia 
grandiflora. 

Communications  Received. 

J.  W.  M. — E.  G.  Baguley. — H.  Arnold. — .Mack. — T.  G. — 

G.  F. Cal.— C.  H.  P. —  C.  Blair. — F.  Atrill. — Wmni.—  H.  J. 

Cliapman. — A.  M.  S. — R.  H.  S. — D.  Tannocli.  H.  Hemsley. 

T.  R.— A.  B.— C.  W.—  R.  T.  B.— F.  S.— M.  W.— T.  A.  S.— 
E.  F.— A.  L. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

.Sutton  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Reading, 
Fngland. — Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year  Book. 

J.  Timm  and  Co.,  Tree  Nursery,  Elmshorn,  in  Holstein,  North 
Germany. — General  Catalogue. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Farm  Seeds. 

Arthur  Newport,  Caswell  House,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. — 
Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Exors.  of  R.  Campbell,  Walter  Street,  Manchester. — Horti¬ 
cultural  Manures,  Insecticides,  Sundries. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London, 
N. — Supplement  to  Perry’s  General  Catalogue  of  Border  and 
Rock  Plants,  etc.  ;  also  380  oases  of  Japanese  Lilies  ;  and  Great 
Clearance  Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  etc. 


H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  S.W. _ 

The  “  Pattisson  ”  Lawn  Boots. 

This  Insurance  Is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  43100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

I.  That  at  the  time  of  the  aeoident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Addres$ . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  8.W. 

to  whem  all  communications  should  be  made 
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CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 

<t  -  for  -  - 

YShe  powers  Mai  ^ioom  M  Me  The  Ulikado. 


Sold  Everywhere  in  6d.  and  Is.  Tins ;  and  Sealed  Bags,  7  lbs.,  2s.  6d.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d.  ;  28  lbs.,  7s.  6d. ;  5G  lbs.,  12s.  6d. ;  1X2  lbs.,  20s.  Or  direct  from  the  Works, 
Carr  age  Paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  lor  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins).  Every  Cenuine  Tin,  Bag,  and  Seal  bears  the  TRADE  MARK. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
mrsday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
turday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription” 
st  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
road  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
mid  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
p  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
eques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
jyable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ns,  and  crossed  London  Oity  and  Midland 
.nk. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
ming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ms  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
e  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ms  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
dress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ation,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
dials  or  a  norn  de  plume  will  be  used,  if 
sired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
le  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
aphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
ecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
ely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
3  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
orld  will  be  considered.  If  ’  payment  is 
ured,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
tinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
ly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
wright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
ins.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
5 loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
t  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
d  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ntributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
sure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
dress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
hfication  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
mg  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
:ify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ended  alteration  of  address. 

Che  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
we  Address  is  "Buns,  London,”  and  the 
•  ‘‘.phone  jVummr  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
■  ESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
BLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
'  IDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


t  and.  its  Products. 

die  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of 
pages  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kerr, 
■,  who  describes  its  object  in  the  sub¬ 


title  as  “  An  illustrated  treatise  on  peat  and 
its  products  as  a  national  source  of  wealth. ” 
An  interesting  feature  is  a  coloured  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  section  of  Chat  Moss,  near  Astley 
fetation,  which  gave  the  pioneer  railway 
builders  no  little  trouble  in  making  an  em¬ 
bankment  across  the  swampy  and  half-liquid 
moss.  It  shows  a  layer  of  peat  originally 
17  ft.  thick,  but  which  shrank  to  9  ft.  The 
remains  of  trees  are  shown  in  this,  especially 
at  the  base,  where  there  was  18  in.  of  sandy 
clay  or  loam,  thus  constituting  an  earth  sur¬ 
face  for  the  growth  of  a  forest  in  bygone 
times.  The  trees  consisted  of  Oak,  Alder, 
Hazel  and  Birch.  Below  this  was  26£  ft.  of 
boulder  clay  with  sandy  seams  and  many 
boulders  at  the  base.  The  origin  of  the 
moss  was  evidently  due  to  the  boulder  clay 
deposited  during  the  glacial  epoch.  The 
pamphlet  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  peat  as  an  article  of  fuel,  peat 
charcoal,  peat  gas,  electricity,  the  making 
of  peat  coal,  peat  moss  litter,  peat  as  a 
manure,  peat  ashes  and  by-products  obtained 
by  low  distillation.  Many  other  articles  to 
be  prepared  from  peat  are  mentioned,  and 
if  these  are  carried  into  effect  and  found  to 
answer,  the  peat  should  be  a  national  source 
of  wealth,  but  particularly  to  those  districts 
in  the  British  Isles  where  peat  occurs  in  any 
quantity.  We  are  surprised  that  the  author 
speaks  of  peat  as  being  little  known  as  a 
fuel  in  these  islands.  Many  of  the  older 
people  in  the  northern  half  of  Scotland 
scarcely  knew  any  other  kind  of  fuel  with 
the  exception  of  wood  during  all  their  lives. 
In  the  Buchan  district  of  Aberdeenshire  a 
considerable  amount  of  peat  still  exists, 
although  the  area  is  greatly  reduced,  having 
been  systematically  dug  out  layer  after  layer 
of  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  depth  until  the  clay  soil 
was  reached,  and  then  turned  to  agricultural 
purposes.  In  some  instances  the  peat  was 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep.  On  many  parts  of  the 
hills  also  the  real  live  peat  occurs  in  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  and  when  cut  is  as  pulpy 
and  greasy  as  butter.  It  was  subjected  to 
no  artificial  process  beyond  cutting  it  and 
laying  it  out  to  dry  until  fit  to  be  earned 
away  to  the  homesteads.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  author  supplies  a  wonderful  lot 
of  useful  information  concerning  peat  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  uses  to 
which  peat  may  be  turned.  The  pamphlet 
may  be  obtained  for  6s.  from  Messrs.  Begg, 
Kennedy  and  Elder,  33,  Hope  Street,  Glas- 


Koyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  long-promised  schedule  of  the  above 
society  containing  the  prizes  for  the  great 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Edinburgh  is  now  on  our  table.  As  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  tlie  show  will  take  place 
on  September  13th,  14tli,  and  15th,  in  the 
usual  place,  the  Waverley  Market.  A  fine 


list  of  subscriptions  lias  been  obtained  to¬ 
wards  (lie  prize-list.,  and  we  note  that  the 
corporation  of  the  city  has  offered  £50,  and 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  £60, 
which  is  not  bad  for  a  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  association.  His  Majesty  the  King 
offers  a  cup.  In  the  schedule  of  prizes  we 
notice  that  £65  in  five  prizes  is  offered  for 
a  table  of  dessert  fruit.  The  Scottish 
Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes  (value  50 
guineas),  offered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  is 
another  good  item.  Handsome  prizes  are 
also  offered  in  numerous  classes  for  Grapes, 
which  have  always  been  a  great  feature  of 
this  old  society’s  autumn  show.  As  much 
as  3  guineas  is  offered  as  first  prizes  for 
two  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  30s.  in  several 
classes  for  one  hunch  of  Grapes,  this  being 
only  the  first  prize.  Valuable  prizes  are 
also  offered  for  various  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
including  fruit  trees,  Pineapples,  Melons, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Plums,  Apples, 
and  Pears.  Apples  always  figure  largely 
at  this  show,  and  bring  competition  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Prizes  are  also 
offered  for  fruits  grown  abroad  and  open  to 
any  country.  As  much  as  £20  is  offered  in 
prizes  for  a  collection  of  apples,  and  similar 
sums  for  a  collection  of  Pears  and  for  a 
collection  of  any  fruits  in  the  fresh  condi¬ 
tion.  For  a  group  of  plants  open  to  gar¬ 
deners  £70  is  offered  in  four  prizes.  Hardy 
garden  flowers  are  to  be  encouraged  by  £25 
in  four  prizes  for  one  class.  For  a 
display  of  vegetables  £51  is  offered 
in  four  prizes,  this  class  being  open  to  any¬ 
one.  The  whole  schedule  is  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  and  should  create  a  lively  com¬ 
petition.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  S.S.C.,  5,  Nork  Place,  Edinburgh. 
— o — - 

Curious  Farm  Crops. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitcham,  Car- 
vhalton,  Merstham,  and  Dorking,  crops 
if  a  curious'  character  may  be  seen 
in  tlie  fields.  Some  of  these  consist  ot 
Peppermint,  usually  the  black  variety, 
Lavender,  and  other  herbs  used  for  tlie  dis¬ 
tillation  of  their  essential  oils.  Other  fields 
are  devoted  to  miscellaneous  patches  of 
weedy-looking  plants  which  puzzle  the  un¬ 
initiated  considerably.  They  are  plants 
which  are  grown  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs 
for  medicinal  purposed.  Many  of  them  are 
poisonous,  though  others  are  certainly  harm¬ 
less.  Some  of  the  more  poisonous  are  the 
Belladonna  (Atropa  Bella  donna ),  Foxglove 
(Digitalis  purpurea).  Celandine  (Chelidonium 
ma  jus),  Stinking  Hellebore  (Helleborus 
foetidus),  Green  Hellebore  (H.  viridis). 
Aconite  (Acomtum  Napellus),  Henbane 
(Hyoscyamus  niger).  Opium  Poppy  (Papaver 
sonmiferum),  and  Thornapple  (Datura  Stra¬ 
monium).  Many  of  tlie  herbs  are  used  as 
tonics  or  were  so  by  our  grandmothers,  in¬ 
cluding  Feverfew,  Chamomile,  and  Worm¬ 
wood. 
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Fruit  Under  Glass. 


Orchard  House.  —  The  mildness  of  the  season  lias  neces¬ 
sitated  the  removal  of  the  trees  under  glass  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  unduly 
hastened  with  either  sun  or  fire-heat,  but  afforded  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  If  there 
is  much  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  house,  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine'  may  be  given  the  warmer  end,  and  as  the  trees 
come  into  flower  give  each  one  a  gentle  tap  about  midday  to 
distribute  the  pollen,  keeping  the  structure  rather  on  the  dry 
side  until  a  set  has  been  secured,  but  on  no  account  let  trees 
in  pots  get  any  way  on  the  dry  side;  and  permanent,  planted- 
out  trees  if  they  are  watered  before  coming  in  flower  will  be 
all  right  until  the  fruit,  is  set.  Fumigate  the  structure  before 
the:  flowers  open  if  it  is  thought  aphides  are  about,  and  again 
as  soon  as  all  the  trees  have  passed  out  of  flower,  or  if  only  an 
isolated  specimen,  it  may  be  syringed  with  quassia  or  tobacco 
water  early  in  the  afternoon.  Guard  against  cold  northerly 
winds,  which  do  much  mischief  in  early  spring,  and  where 
fire-heat  can  be  applied,  a  little  should  be  put  on  when  frost 
threatens. 


Pot  Figs.--  -When  the  fruits  are  in  the  flowering  stage — and 
this  can  be  noted  by  the  former  remaining  stationary  for  a 
short  time — do  not  hurry  them  at  all,  or  many  will  drop  ;  a 
night  temperature  of  60  deg.  is  safer  than  5  deg.  above,  espe¬ 
cially  on  cold  nights,  advancing  to  75  or  even  80  deg.  with  the 
sun,  well  syringing'  the  trees  at  closing  time  to-  ward  off  red 
spider,  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  foliage,  and  pay  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  watering ;  using  diluted  manure-water  frequently  and 
damping  the  floors  with  the  same  after  bright  days  has  a.  most 
beneficial  effect  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean.  Succession, 
which  are  usually  planted-out  trees,  will  require  frequent 
attention  in  disbudding,  as  the  Fig  is  prone  to  push  many 
more  shoots  than  can  be  found  space  for ;  also  the  pinching 
of  any  that  show  signs  of  growing  ahead  and  robbing  the 
weaker,  and  this  also  lias  a  tendency  to  cause  the  fruit  to  drop. 
Trees  that  show  extra  well  for  fruit  should  have  part  removed 
in  good  time,  or  the  crop  may  be  small,  I  he  latest,  as  veil 
as  unheated  houses,  should  be  closed  if  a  second  crop  is  to  be 
taken,  keeping  the  trees  syringed  twice  daily,  closing  the  latter 
soon  after  3  p.m. 


Melons  —  These  have  made  much  progress  the  past  fort¬ 
night,  and  require  attention  every  few  days  in  securing  the 
bine  to  the  trellis,  rubbing  off  all  lateral  growth  below  that, 
and  pinching  at  the  first  leaf  a  few  of  the  lowermost  one®, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  secondary  growths  usually  show 
a  female  blossom  about  the  same  time  as  do.  those  further  up 
the  trellis.  Now  the  days  are  getting  longer  and  the  sun  more 
powerful,  the  syringe  may  be  used  more  frequently,  but  avoid 
much  moisture  running  down  towards  the  base,  as  well  as 
watering  too  close,  as  this  is  usually  the  forerunner  to  canker. 
Do  not  stop  the  leader  until  within  9  in.  of  its  limit,  but  nip 
out  the*  point  of  all  laterals  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  female 
blossom,  which  must  be  pollinated  about  midday  when  ex¬ 
panded,  keeping  the  syringe  away  durrng  that  time,  and  main¬ 
taining  a  night  temperature  of  68  to  70  deg.,  with  the  usual 
advance  of  10  to  15  deg.  from  the  sun.  Water  carefully  and 
admit  air  cautiously  during  this  and  the  coming  month,  plan  - 
ing  out  successions  before  they  become  potbound,  and  sow 
every  few  weeks  according  to  space  at  command. 

Pines.  —Early  started  Queens  will  be  pushing  up  their  fruit 
bv  this,  and  as  the  flowers  expand,  keep  a  dry  atmosphere 
overhead,  but  moisten  the  plunging  material,  paths,  etc.,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  oftener  on  bright  days  than  when  the- 
weather  is  dull.  Pines  are  another  fruit  that  require  careful 
watering,  especially  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  fruit  develop¬ 


ment,  and  again  when  nearing  ripeness ;  too  sodden  a  soil  at 
either  one  of  those  dates  may  spoil  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  fine  fruit.  Succession  plants  lately  repotted  must  claim 
the  same  attention,  examining  each  one  twice  a.  week,  and 
only  applying  water  when  on  the  diy  side,  and  this  undiluted 
for  the  present;  those  in  fruit  require  manurial  aid  at  each 
watering,  either  weak  guano  or  farmyard  drainings,  and 
applied  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  pots  are  plunged  in. 
The  night  temperature  for  these  may  be  70  deg.,  and  raised  to 
85  deg.  on  bright  days,  while  for.  growing  plants  10  deg.  less 
will  be  more  suitable  all  the  way  round.  Keep  the  evaporating 
troughs  charged  with  manure  or  soot-water,  which  favours 
clean,  healthy  growth.  James  Mayxe. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Euphorbias.  —  A  commencement  should  be  made  in  pro¬ 
pagating  these,  and  assuming  that  the  plants  which  have  re¬ 
cently  flowered  were  cut  down  and  stored  in  a  warm,  diy 
place  to  rest,  they  will  now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  restarting  into 
growth  for  the  production  of  cuttings.  There  are  two  distinct 
methods  of  working  up  the  required  number  of  plants,  viz.,  by 
cutting  the  stems  into  2-in.  or  3-in  lengths  and  inserting  them 
with  the  topmost  eye  left  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
by  placing  the  old  plants  in  heat,  and  when  the  new  growths 
attain  2  in.,  take  them  off  with  a.  heel  and  insert  round  the 
sides  of  small  pots  filled  with  peaty,  sandy  soil.  In  either 
case,  a  strong  bottom  heat  will  be  necessary  to  strike  them.  I 
prefer  the  latter  mode,  as  roots  are  emitted  quicker,  and  if 
the  young  plants  are  potted  and  grown  on  freely,  they  become 
well  established  long  before  those'  propagated  by  old  stems  of 
hard  wood. 


Streptocarpus.  - —  When  well  grown  these  are  of  inestimable 
value  for  making  a  gorgeous  display  in  the  conservatory 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  as  the  flowers 
last  well  when  cut.  and  placed  in  water  in  rooms,  they  should 
find  a  place  in  all  gardens  that  have  convenience  for  growing 
them.  Seed  may  now  be  sown,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are.  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  thumb  pots 
and  errow  on  in  a  light  position  in  the  stove  until  June  or 
July,  when  a  pit  will  suit  them  best  until  they  commence  to 
blossom.  Older  plants  should  be  potted  up  and  grown  on  in 
like  manner.  No  syringing  overhead  should  be  practised,  but 
they  delight  in  a-  humid  atmosphere  during  the  growing 
season.  Vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  their  flowers  during'  the  past,  decade,  the1  colouis  now 
ranging  from  pure-  white  to  the  deepest  rose.  I  he  compost  I 
invariably  use  for  them  consists  of  two-fifths  fibrous  loam,  one 
of  peat,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  well  decomposed  farmyard 
manure,  adding  plenty  of  .sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal 
and  nodules  of  charcoal. 


Ferns. —  All  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  should  now  be  ie- 
potted  or  top-dressed  as  considered  necessary.  Large  speci¬ 
mens  that  have  not  been  repotted  for  a-  year  or  two  should  now 
be  turned  out,  and,  after  reducing  the  old  ball  of  soil,  repotted, 
using  a  lumpy,  friable  compost.  Small  plants  may  have  the 
-jld  ball  of  soil  pricked  over  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick,  and 
be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots.  I  do  not  favour  the  repotting 
of  all  Ferns  annually ;  many  of  them  will  give  better  results 
by  merely  top-dressing,  provided  always  that  the  drainage  is 
perfect.  "  In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
stock  of  a  particular  species  or  variety  by  division,  but  it 
should  be  done  carefully,  or  a.  severe  check  will  result,  ferns 
rrrown  in  baskets  should  also' be  shifted  if  they  have  become 
impoverished  through  being  in  the  basket  too  long  It  should  | 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  not.  such  a  large  body  ot  sou 
in  these  that  a  pot  contains;  moreover,  the  plants  become 
exhausted  more  quickly  than  do  those  grown  m  pots,  owmP 
to  the  air  penetrating  through  them  more1  freely. 

Epacrises.— These  plants  do  not  receive  that  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  their  merits  deserve,  for  I  know  of  no  more  useful 
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(lowering  plant  for  making  a  display  in  Hie  conservatory  and 
lor  cuttin,r  purposes  during  the  dreaiy  months  of  winter.  1 
am  aware°that  it  takes  some  years  to  grow -the  plants  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  before  they  flower,  but  established  plants  can 
now  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  figure  from  the  nurseries. 
As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  pruned  back 
slightly  and  restarted  in  a  gentle  warmth,  syringing  them 
freely.  When  new  growth  is  active,  remove  to  a  cooler  and 
more  aiiy  structure  preparatory  to  placing  out  of  doors  for 
the  summer  to  ripen  their  wood.  Repotting  should  be  per¬ 
formed  immediately  after  flowering. 

Cannas. —  If  not  already  brought  out  from  where  stored  for 
the  winter,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  so  doing,  as  they  require 
dividing  and  repotting  into  new  soil  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  fleshy  roots  receive  no  disturbance  after  becom- 
active.  Pull  the  old  plants  apart  with  the  hand,  and  select 
the  new  conns  for  repotting  and  discard  the  old  portion. 

Shading  the  Houses. — The  blinds,  or  whatever  form  of 
shading  material  is  used,  should  be  put  on  the  fernery  or  stove 
house :  the  cooler  houses  where  more  air  is  admitted  will  come 
to  no  harm  if  the  shading  is  not  put  up  for  another  two  or 
three  weeks ;  indeed,  it  is  a  mistake  to  shut  out  the  sun  at 
this  period  of  the  year  in  such  structures.  Pits  and  frames 
wherein  propagating  is  being  performed  will  of  course  need 


shadin'*  at  all  times  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly. 


K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Thunias. — T.  alba,  T.  Bensoniae,  T.  Marshalliae,  and  the 
hybrid  T.  veitckiana,  belong  to  the  section  of  deciduous  Orchids, 
which  require  a  complete  rest  during  the  winter  season.  They 
should  now  be  producing  their  young  growths  from  the  base 
of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs.  These  will  require  attention  in 
order  to  trim  and  overhaul  the  roots.  The  plants  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  whole  of  the  decayed  soil  shaken 
from  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  all  dead  matter  should  be 
removed  by  cutting  it  away  with  a  sharp  knife.  Thunias  are 
usually  grown  in  clumps,  that  is  to  say,  by  placing  several 
plants  together  in  one  pot.  The  pseudo-bulbs  should  be 
planted  2  in.  or  3  in.  apart,  taking  care  that  the  young  growths 
are  kept  about  1  in.  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  that  the 
potting  material  may  be  made  moderately  firm  about  the  base. 
It  is  advisable  that  each  of  the  old  bulbs  should  have  a  stake 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  it  in  position  until  such  time  as 
the  plants  may  have  become  re-estahlislied. 

The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  peat,  fibrous  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sphagnum  moss,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  finely 
broken  crocks  or  rough  sand  should  be  added  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  soil  porous.  The  pots  used  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  8  in.  or  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  filled  to  half  their 
depth  with  clean  broken  crocks,  which  should  be  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  partly-decayed  Oak  leaves.  The  plants  should 
he  grown  in  a  light  position  in  the  stove  or  East  Indian  house, 
as  near  the  roof  glass  as  possible,  for  unless  they  get  plenty 
of  light  they  do  not  flower  satisfactorily.  After  potting,  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  watered,  very  little  moisture  being 
given  until  the  new  roots  have  a  good  hold  of  the  fresh 
material.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  thoroughly 
established,  an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  cow- 
manure  will  be  found  beneficial,  applied  at  alternate  waterings 
just  as  the  plants  are  advancing  their  flower  scapes  and  ex¬ 
panding  their  flowers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  increase  the  stock 
of  Thunias,  as  they  may  be  readily  propagated  by  taking  off 
the  back  pseudo-bulbs  and  making  them  into  cuttings  about 
in.  long,  which  can  either  be  inserted  as  ordinary  cuttings,  or 
aid  out  on  a  bed  of  sphagnum  moss,  in  the  propagating  case, 
oi  at,  the  warm  moist  end  of  the- stove.  They  will  require 
constant,  moisture  and  a  strong  heat.  As  soon  as  roots  are 
observed  at  the  base  of  the  new  shoots,  they  should  be  potted 
m  chopped  sphagnum,  mixed  with  a  little  peat  and  sand,  every 
encouragement  being  then  given  to  induce  free  growth. 


Laelia  superba. — 'I  his  species  is  somewhat,  despised 
owing  to  its  shyness  in  flowering,  hut  when  il  can  he  indued 
!<>  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily  il  is  always  attractive.  It 
has  not  been  extensively  used  for  hybridisation  purposes,  but 
in  the  lew  cases  in  which  it  has  been  acquired  as  one  of  the 
parents  in  the  production  of  hybrids  it  has  proved  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  sufficient  to  suggest  its  more  extensive  use  in 
future.  The  difficulty  in  flowering  the  species  I  have  no  doubt 
depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants 
are  cultivated.  Where  it  can  be  grown  under  the  exposed 
conditions  of  the  Mexican  house,  where  only  sufficient  shade 
is  afforded,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  inducing  it  to  flower 
m  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  is  no  plant  that  grows  more 
reely  under  almost  any  kind  of  warm  Orchid-house  treatment : 
from  the  hottest  stove  to  the  intermediate  house  we  find  it 
qnnv.ng  wifh  equal  freedom.  The  repotting  requirements 
should  be  attended  to  immediately  the  new  roots  are  emitted 
trom  the  base  of  the  last  made  growth.  II.  J.  Chafm  \_y 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Seasonable  Work.  —The  replanting  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  should  by  now  be  practically  completed  for  this  season 
and  one  can  take,  steps  to  render  the  shrubberies  as  neat  and 
tidy  as  possible.  All  the  stakes  and  ties  should  be  thoroughly 

ofer?  l  110,1  lief  replacing  should  be  given  new 

Mh  lf  POf'bffi,  but  it  they  are  sound  enough  to  stand 
ano  her  season,  the  ties  will  probably  require  taking  off  and 

m^Sed  t0  ^  ^  bark  as  this  com 

tuning.  —  Tins  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be 
considered  m  the  successful  cultivation  of  deciduous  trees  and 
snubs,  and  one  that  the  cultivator  has  to  learn  largely  In¬ 
experience  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of.  While  some 
shrubs,  such  as  Spiraeas  of  the  Douglasii  type,  Svmphoricarpm 
bambueus  Cornu*  and  the  like  delight  in  hard  priming,  others’ 
which  include  Pyrus,  Ailanthus,  Acer*  Lilacs,  etc.:  require 
veiy  httle  Fortunately,  with  the  deciduous  section,  one  is 
c  •  e  bj  judicious  pruning  to  greatly  improve  the  appearance 
ot  any  which  have  become  damaged  or  unsightly,  as  they  are 

Coffife>-ma^r- I10W  "“I"8’  Wllich’  of  course>  is  not  the  case  with 
Conifers  and  many  other  evergreens. 

Ho. w,he“  it  ,  work  «  completed  the  surface  soil  should  be 
lightiy  forked  over  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  shrubs,  and 
also  give  the  shrubbery  a  neat  and  fresh  appearance. 

Pruning  Dwarf  Roses.— There  are  several  varieties  of  small- 
gi owing  Roses  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  making  small 
beds  of  in  the  shrubbery,  such  as  Cramoise  Superieure,  Ben- 
gale  Hermosa,  jgtida,  etc.,  which  are  capable  of  civim*  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  These  will  need  to  be  primed  now,  and  the  old 
,W0°d  which  has  flowered  taken  out,  and  the  longest  of  the 
young  growths  pegged  or  tied  down  so  as  to  cover  the  surface, 
these  Roses  are  also  of  much  service  for  planting  on  banks 
and  a  great  variety  is  obtainable,  some  of  which  continue  in 
flower  from  spring  till  late  autumn,  while  others  are  valuable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  coloured  foliage  or  hark.  They  are 
also  of  easy  culture,  for  besides  the  attention  mentioned  above, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  them  good  supplies  of  water  and 
liquid  manure  in  dry  weather. 

Tree  or  Moutan  Paeonies. — These  are  among  the  most  ha*  d- 
some  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  whether  grown  in  beds  or  as 
single  specimens  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  Thanks  to  the 
Japanese,  we  now  have  a.  large  range  of  colour  to  select  from, 
ana  if  only  a  small  quantity  can.  be  grown,  they  are  deserving 
of  inclusion  in  all  gardens.  Their  culture  is  extremely  simple, 
almost  any  good  loamy  soil  suiting  them,  but  if  possible  they 
should  be  planted  where  cold  spring  winds  will  not  injure  the 
young  foliage.  Good  soakings  of  water  should  be  given  occa¬ 
sionally  in  hot  weather,  and  a  mulching  of  decayed  cow-manure 
strewn  well  over  the  surface  now  will  prove  of  much  assistance, 
as  these  respond  well  to  liberal  feeding.  When  one  obtains 
yarieties  direct  from  Japan  these  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
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house  in  boxes  and  syringed  daily,  but  not  planted  until  the 
spring.  Where  they  are  to  be  planted  should  receive  con¬ 
sideration  beforehand  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  replant 
after  becoming  established. 

The  White  Daphne. —  Daphne  Mezereum  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  a  very  popular  early  flowering  shrub,  but.  the  white 
form  does  not  appear  to  be  so  largely  grown  as  it  deserves,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  far  superior  to  the  older  form.  The 
pure  white  blossoms  are  larger  and  expand  a  little  later  than 
the  type  with  us,  and  are  produced  so  thickly  as  to  completely 
hide  the  stems.  The  foliage  has  a  distinct  glaucous  hue,  and 
the  scarlet  fruits  are  also  very  ornamental.  This  shrub  should 
be  planted  in  a  well-drained,  loamy  soil,  and  either  in  a  sunny 
or  shady  position  will  prove  very  attractive. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Itiatcheh. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mushrooms, —  In  most  large  places  these  are  in  request  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  ensure  an  unbroken  supply  beds 
must  be  constantlv  made  up  not  only  in  the  Mushroom  house, 
but.  in  every  available  place  where  they  are  likely  to  succeed. 
As  I  have  frequently  pointed  out,  the  best  results  are  often 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  a  Mushroom  house  proper.  A 
simple  shed,  well  thatched  inside  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall, 
witnoilt  tire-heat,  will  grow  these  to  perfection  at  all  seasons 
of  the  vear,  and  especially  so  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Caves  and  cellars  are  equally  good  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  a  capital  month  for  preparing  and  making  up  as  many 
beds  as  possible,  as  the  droppings  are  quickly  and  easily 
brought  into  a  suitable  state  if  placed  and  turned  frequently 
in  an  open  shed,  and  where  sufficient  convenience  does  not 
exist  for  making  up  the  beds  under  cover,  the  best  results  will 
follow  by  forming  ridge-shaped  beds  in  not  too  sunny  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  where  the  water  can  drain  away  freely  from  them. 
These  should  be  put  together  as  firmly  as  possible,  spawned  in 
the  usual  way  when  the  heat  is  well  on  the  decline1,  covered  to 
the  depth  of  2  in.  with  finely  chopped,  fibrous  loam,  over  which 
should  be  placed  a  good  thickness,  say  10  in.,  of  fresh  stable 
litter,  when  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  these  beds  should  begin 
to  produce  Mushrooms.  Beds  which  are  in  full  bearing  will  re¬ 
ceive  much  benefit  if  a  good  watering  of  farmyard  manure  used 
in  a  tepid  state  be  given  occasionally.  The  paths  and  walls 
should  be  damped  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening. 

Potatos.— Attend  to  the  earthing  up  of  successioual  plant 
ings  which  have  been  made  in  pits  and  frumps.  The  compost 
should  be  warmed  to  the  temperature  in  which  they  are  glow¬ 
ing,  and  the  work  should  be  carried  out  expeditiously  in  the 
mfddle  of  the  day,  when  mild.  There  is  yet  time  to  make 
another  good  planting  in  cool  pits,  frames  or  prepared  places 
where  protection  can  be  afforded  them.  1  hese  will  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  last  planted  under  cover  and  those 
which  are  about,  to  be  planted  in  the  open.  In  warm  situations 
and  in  sheltered  positions  the  earliest  batches  should  now  be 
got  in  if  the  land  is  in  a  dry  or  suitable  condition.  Plant  fairly 
deep,  and  be  prepared  to  protect  them  in  some  way  as  soon  as 
thtt  voung  tops  appear  above  the  ground.  Examine  all  main 
crop  varieties  which  are  being  prepared  and  laid  singly  on 
trays  before  planting,  thin  out  the  breaks  to  three  unless 
wanted  for  propagation,  and  reject  any  which  have  not  started 
satisfactorily,  as  these  seldom  do  well  when  planted. 

peas _ Those  growing  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  cool  orchard 

houses  will  now  need  their  final  supports.  Give  a  good  top¬ 
dressing,  and  use  brushy  sticks  to  the  height  required,  and 
keep  as  cool  as  possible.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  them.  Very  dwarf  kinds,  such  as  Chelsea  Gem 
and  American  Wonder,  which  have  been  raised  in  boxes  will  if 
planted  out  into  portable  frames  on  disused  hotbeds  be  found 
ro  crop  much  more  heavily  and  some  time  in  advance  of  any 
planted  in  the  open  at  the  same  time.  Sow  small  quantities 
about  every  eight  or  ten  days  of  such  varieties  as  Edwin 
Beckett,  Duke  of  Albany,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Aider- 


man,  all.  of  which  are  excellent  sorts.  These  should  be  raised 
in  quite  a  cool  house  and  kept  as  hardy  and  sturdy  as  possible. 

Trench  Beans. — These  may  now  not  only  be  sown  in  pots, 
but  also  on  well-prepared  beds  in  heated  pits  or  low,  warn, 
forcing  houses.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian  Wonder  are  both 
reliable  and  heavy  croppers.  Plants  in  bearing  must  be  kept 
supplied  with  manurowater,  the  foliage  well  syringed  twice 
daily,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  generally  must  be  moist. 
Sow  more  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leeks, 
Celery,  Capsicums,  Radishes  and  herbs.  Introduce  good 
batches  of  Chicory  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  Mushroom  house, 
which  is  invaluable  for  salading  at  this  season. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Rhododendrons. 


The  sections  which  come  under  indoor  treatment  are  the 
Himalayan  and  Javanese,  the  former  merely  requiring  protec¬ 
tion  from  frost ;  but  the  latter,  which  I  am  going  to  treat 
upon,  require  a  much  higher  temperature,  a.  minimum  of 
50  deg.  suiting  them  best.  They  are  usually  distinguished  by 
their  narrow,  green,  glossy  leaves  and  tubular  flowers  in  a 
terminal  umbel.  R.  jasminiflorum,  hailing  from  Malacca,  is  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  prettiest,  R.  javanicum,  native  of  Java ; 
R.  retusum,  also  coming  from  Java,  are  some  that  are  well 
worthy  of  attention ;  these  species  and  some  others  are  the 
progenitors  of  what  are  undoubtedly  a  handsome  class  of  plant. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  of  a  dwarf  habit  and  rather  slow 
growth,  although  many  of  the  varieties  are  more  rapid  of 
growth  than  the  species.  They  succeed  well  in  a  good  fibrous, 
peaty  soil,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  drainage  and  firm  potting,  or 
failure  will  be  the  result.  During  growth  they  should  be  kept, 
a  little  closer  and  well  syringed,  with  frequent  applications' of 
rain-water  and  soot-water,  which  prove  vety  beneficial  to  them. 

After  growth  has  been  completed,  more  air  may  be  given  to 
ensure  the  wood  being  well  matured.  They  are  generally  in¬ 
creased  by  grafting,  done  in  winter.  The  stocks  should  he 
seedlings  or  cuttings  of  some  of  the  strong-growing  species  or 
varieties.  Cuttings  taken  of  the  half-matured  wood  and  in¬ 
serted  in  sandy  peat  and  kept  close  for  a  time  root  readily. 

Where  opportunity  arises  planting-out  should  be  resorted  to. 
A  well-drained  border  of  a  mixture  of  peat-  and  sand,  with  a 
few  old  tree-stumps  strewn  about,  suits  this  section  admirably. 
The  young  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants  cling  to  the  old  tree- 
stumps,  which  plainly  shows  their  valuable  addition.  W  here 
this  method  is  adopted — and  most  decidedly  the  best — a  very 
pleasing  combination  of  colours  can  be  obtained  and  the  plant* 
themselves  arranged  according  to  their  habit  and  mode  of 
growth.  Plants  such  as  Brilliant,  a  very  deep  scarlet,  might 
be  associated  with  Taylorii,  a  pure  white  corolla  tube,  with 
a  tinge  of  pink;  or  Maiden's  Blush,  a  very  pleasing  blush- 
white.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  rich  crimson,  might  be 
grouped  with  Favourite,  of  a  delicate  rose  colour.  Princess 
Alexander  is  a  very  pure  white.  Princess  Frederica  is  of  a 
buff  colour,  with  large  trusses,  and  very  effective.  Aphrodite 
is  also  worthy  of  attention  ;  it  has  large  trasses  of  bright  crim¬ 
son  flowers,  but-  of  a  straggling,  habit,  and  when  seen  or  a 
dull  December  day  has  a  very  bright  appearance.  This  quality 
in  itself  is,  I  think,  a  special  recommendation  to  any  plant. 
These  and  a  great  many  more  are  well  worth  cultivating, 
blooming  at  a  season  (winter)  when  there  is  not  much  pise  to 
be  seen  in  flower.  .  Mack. 


A  Bishop  Planting  an  Apple  IheeV— the  other  week  the  Most 
ev  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  technical  school  at 
ervoe,  co.  Limerick,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  growthoi 
iterest  in  education  amongst  the  people,  and  at  the  cone  ^  f 
E  the  proceedings  planted  an  Apple  tree.  Lady  Em  j 
pinion  that  the  tree  would  prove  the  foundation  of  remunera 
ve  horticultural  industry  in  the  district. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Eremurus  robustus. 

for  many  years  the  species  of  Eremurus  were  much  neg¬ 
lected  or  were  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  nurseries  and  some 
public  places,  such  as  Kew.  Amateurs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  interested  in  their  gardens  are  now  finding 
out  that  this  stately  plant  can  be  grown  successfully  in  any 
fairly  well  sheltered  garden  with  a.  friable  and  well  drained 
soil.  An  illustration  of  E.  robustus  shows  how  well  it  has 
bloomed  in  the  gardens  of  G.  Brown-Westhead,  Esq.,  Lea 
Castle,  Kidderminster,  Worcestershire,  under  the  care  of  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Baguley. 

As  may  lie  seen,  the  roots  have  been  planted  in  a  herbaceous 
border  surrounded  by  Lilies,  Delphiniums  and  other  subjects  of 
that  class.  Shelter  is  also  effected  by  a  Pine  tree  and  some 
shrubbery  in  the  rear  of  the  border.  The  spikes,  or,  rather, 
racemes  of  bloom  were  fully  6  ft.  high.  This  would  indicate 
plants  of  great  strength,  although  some  have  made  greater 
growth  as  a  result  of  deep  soil  and  other  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  When  seen,  however,  in  conditions  such  as  here  re¬ 
presented,  the  lengthy  inflorescence  has  a  fine  effect  in  the 
garden,  even  at  some  considerable  distance.  As  our  readers 
are  now  well  aware,  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  a  delicate 
pink  tint,  with  a  darker  vein,  generally  of  a  brownish-green, 
to  each  segment. 

These  plants  take  some  considerable  time  to  reach  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage  when  raised  from  seeds,  and  when  they  happen  to 
have  been  grown  to  flowering  size  in  a  nursery,  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  great  care  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  roots  in 
transit  to  their  new  home  or  during  the  process  of  planting. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  length  of  the  radiating  roots  and  their 
fleshy,  brittle  character,  but  when  the  transplanting  is  effected 
with  care  the  cultivator  has  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  We 
are  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  plants  in 
this  case  were  grown  to  the  flowering  stage,  but  in  any  case 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  success. 

The  name  Eremurus  is  no  doubt  a  great  puzzle  to  many, 
but  it  lias  a  direct  reference  to  the  habit  of  the  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  genus.  The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words — namely,  eremos,  solitary,  and  oura,  a  tail.  These 
names  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Eremuri1  produce  only  a 
solitary  scape  or  inflorescence,  as  a  rule,  from  each  crown — 
hence  the  origin  of  the  name.  E.  robustus  and  E.  r.  Elwesii 
are  the  best  of  all  the  known  forms. 

Floral  Diagrams. 

It  is  well  known  to  teachers,  especially  those  engaged  in 
teaching  botanical  classes,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  their 
pupils  understand  the  various  different  forms  to  be  seen  in 
flowers.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  classes 
are  very  frequently  held  during  the  evenings,  and  have  to  be 
dependent  on  artificial  light  for  seeing  the  structure  and  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  botanical  details  of  structure.  Diagrams  are 
indeed  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  botany, 
whether  to  elementary  or  advanced  classes,  and  these  again 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  frequent  drawings  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

A  splendid  set  of  diagrams  has  come  under  our  notice  which 
have  the  merit  of  size,  convenience,  and  being  worked  out 
in  different  colours  in  order  to  produce  a  clear  contrast  between 
various  organs  or  sets  of  organs  of  plants.  Each  diagram  re¬ 
presents  different  forms  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  orders  of 
plants,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  diagram  measures  36  in.  by 
24  in.,  and  is  varnished  and  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers. 

These  diagrams,  we  may  say,  have  been  specially  prepared 
for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  are  used  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  by  Mr.  William  Beaverly-Cowie,  a  Fellow  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Botanical  Society.  The  upper  part  of  each  diagram  is 
suitable  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  botany,  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  diagram  is  more  serviceable  for  an  advanced 
class,  as  it  goes  into  the  structure  of  the  seed  vessel  or  various 
types  of  seed  vessel  belonging  W  an  order  as  well  as  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  seed  and  their  embryos. 


Cruciferae. 

By  means  of  small  illustrations  we  are  enabled  to  represent 
three  of  these  diagrams,  so  that  we  may  refer  to  them  sepa¬ 
rately  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  each  diagram  contains. 
In  the  order  Cruciferae  we  have  representations  of  a  portion 
of  a  Wallflower  plant,  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  flower,  the 
young  seed  vessel  surrounded  by  its  six  stamens  in  two  distinct 
sets,  and  other  figures  which  show  a  seed  pod  bursting  open, 
showing  the  position  of  the  seeds,  also  of  a  floral  diagram  of 
the  whole  flower.  The  lower  part  of  this  same  diagram  shows 
a  number  of  pods,  characteristic  of  several  sections  of  the 
order,  including  such  as  the  Wallflower,  the  Shepherd’s  Purse, 
Scurvy  Grass  (Cochlearia),  Woad  (Isatis  tinctoria),  and  the 


Eremurus  robustus  at  Wolverley. 


Radish.  Several  vertical  and  transverse  sections  show  the 
complicated  relation  of  the  cotyledons  with  regard  to  the 
radicle  in  different  sections  of  the  order  Cruciferae. 

As  is  well  known  to  every  botanist,  this  order  can  only  be 
classified  into  genera  and  species  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  seed  vessel  and  the  seeds  themselves 
with  their  contained  embryos.  The  small  illustration  here  re¬ 
produced  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  diagram  in  miniature. 
Needless  to  say,  the  diagram  itself  being  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  handsomely  coloured,  the  various  parts  which  we 
have  been  discussing  are  shown  distinctly.  The  calyx  is  re¬ 
presented  by  green  ;  the  petals  by  pink  or  red  ;  the  stamens 
by  yellow ;  and  the  ovaiy  by  blue.  Even  under  artificial 
light  these  distinctions  stand  out  very  plainly  when  the  dia¬ 
grams  are  suspended. 
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Leguminosae. 

The  diagram  dealing  with  the  Pea  family  shows  a  vertical 
section  of  the  flower,  together  with  tire  five  dissimilar  petals 
spread  out  separately,  the  two  unequal  bundles  of  stamens,  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  seed  pod  and  its  style,  and  a  seed  pod 
split  open.  The  floral  plan  is  also  represented,  and  for  more 
advanced  students  there  are  sections  of  the  seed  showing  the 
embryo  in  situ.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  tendrils  of  a  Pea 
plant,  are  also  shown,  and  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
whole  of  the  Pea  family  is  shown  by  a  portion  of  the  root 
furnished  with  the  nodules  in  which  are  the  organisms  or 
bacteria  which  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the'  atmosphere. 

Liliiflorae. 

The  above  diagram  really  represents  two  very  closely  allied 
orders,  and  on  account  of  their  relationship  it  has  been  con¬ 
venient  to  place  them  side  by  side.  On  the  left  will  be  seen 
a  Hyacinth  with  longitudinal  section  of  a  flower  and  another 
of  a  bulb.  To  the  right  of  this  is  shown  a  whole  plant  of 
Colehicum.  Still  further  to  the  right  of  that  we  have  the  fruit 
of  the  Colehicum,  sections  of  the  seed  and  sections  of  the  conn, 
which  is  essentially  different  from  a  bulb.  Then  comes  a 
flower  which  would  represent  a  Tulip,  together  with  its  three- 
celled  capsule  and  a  vertical  section  of  the  seed,  showing  the 
tiny  embryo  embedded  in  a  large  mass  of  endosperm.  On  the 
top  of  this  is  the  floral  diagram. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  picture  is  a  figure  of  a  Narcissus, 
together  with  a  section  of  the  flower,  another  of  the  seed 
vessel,  and  beneath  this  again  is  a  Snowdrop  with  a  section 
of  the  flower.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  of  the  above 
illustrations  belonging  to  the  diagram  named  Liliiflorae  belong 
to  Liliaceae,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narcissus  and  Snowdrop, 
which  belong  to  the  Amaryllideae.  These,  when  enlarged  to 
36  in.  by  24  in.,  show  the  structure  of  the  flowers,  fruits  and 
sevds  very  plainly. 

The  first  set  of  diagrams  consists  of  six,  covering  seven 
natural  orders  of  plants — namely,  Eauunculaceae,  Cruciferae, 
Leguminosae,  Umbelliferae,  Compositae,  Liliaceae,  and 
Atiiaryllideae.  Painted  in  the  colours  as  above  described, 
varnished  and  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  the  six  diagrams 
are  obtainable  at  two  guineas  the  set.  Those  who  find  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  diagrams  can  obtain  the’  above  set  from  this 
office. 


Primula  megaseaefolia. 

We  have  during  the  last  few  years  received  many  valuable 
and  beautiful  plants  from  China,  some  of  which  have  already 
attained  considerable  popularity,  and  will  long  rank  among  the 
choicest  inhabitants  of  our  gardens.  Not  the  least  meritorious 
among  these  new  introductions  is  the  Primula  named  above, 
which  is  in  some  respects  distinct  from  any  other  of  the 
Primulas  hitherto  grown  in  this  country.  Its  specific  name  is 
happily  chosen,  for  the  foliage  certainly  more  resembles  that 
of  a  small  Megasea.  than  it  does  the  general  run  of  Primulas  : 
indeed,  one  might  be  pardoned  for  mistaking  a  flowerless  plant 
for  a  seedling  of  the  former.  In  shape  the  leaves  are  almost 
circular,  with  reflexed  margins  and  flattened  stems.  They  are 
of  a  deep  green,  with  stems  and  stalks  of  a  rich  mahogany,  the 
whole  plant  being  covered  with  short,  soft  hairs.  The  flower- 
stalks  stand  erect,  each  pip  being  supported  by  a  short,  slender 
foot-stalk.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  a  lively  rosy-purple,  the 
cup  being  pale  greenish-yellow,  brightened  up  by  five  bright 
orange  spots.  Each  petal  is  rather  deeply  notched,  making 
almost  a  star-shaped  flower.  Every  bloom  I  have  thus  far  seen 
has  been  pin-eyed,  but  I  am  keeping  a  lookout  for  thrum-eyed 
flowers.  The  plant  grows  and  flowers  well  in  an  unheated 
house,  but  whether  it  will  prove  quite  hardy  out  of  doors  it  is, 
I  suppose,  too  early  to  say.  Let  us  hope  our  winters  will  not 
be  too  trying,  for  the  value  of  so  good  a  plant  will  be  greatlv 
enhanced*  if  it.  be  found  capable  of  braving  and  surviving  all 
the  changes  of  our  fickle  climate.  Heather  Bell. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


Acacia  hastulata. 

There  are  many  species  of  Acacia,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
very  showy,  yet  this  is  one  quite  unique  and  distinct. 

It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies  in  King  George’s  Sound, 
from  whence  he  sent  home  seeds  and  specimens  in  1829,  and 
plants  raised  from  the  former  flowered  some  time  about  1834. 

In  habit  the  plant  is  of  a  bushy  nature,  producing  lon<q 
slender  growths  clothed  with  numerous  small,  hastate,  lanceo¬ 
late  phyllodes  about  J  in.  in  length,  arid  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point. 

The  flowers  are  produced  freely  along  these  growths  and 
form  what  one  might  term  a  dense  cylindrical  spike  of  about. 
4  in.  diameter,  which  completely  hides  the  small  phyllodes. 
The  globose  heads  are  borne  on  slender  pedicels,  and  are  of  a 
lemon  colour,  emitting  a  pleasant  fragrance.  Cuttings  from 
half-ripened  wood  in  summer  strike  readily,  and  grown  on  in 
5-in.  pots  flower,  perhaps,  after  the  third  year,  producing 
seventeen  to  twenty  flowering  growths  of  about  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  length.  A  few  nice  plants  of  this  species  can  be  seen  on  the 
Australian  stage  in  the  Temperate  House,  and  have  been  ia 
flower  now  for  over  a  fortnight. 

Other  Acacias  in  flower  at  present  are  A.  linearis,  A.  longi- 
folia  and  variety  magnifica,  A.  leprosa,  A.  pubescens,  A. 
arniata,  and  var.  undulata,  A.  cultriformis,  A.  obliqua,  A. 
lineata,  A.  verticillata,  A.  diptera,  and  A.  latifolia.  Mack. 


Culinary  Herbs. 

Often  consigned  to  an  odd  corner,  these  modest  occupants 
of  the  garden  receive  as  a  rule  but  scant  attention,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  new  head  comes  to  reign  in  the 
kitchen  who  has  a  perfect  mania  for  herbs,  and  one  has  to  be 
pretty  smart  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Although  classed  as 
culinary  or  “  Sweet  Herbs  ”  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  some 
of  them  are  of  a  shrubby  character,  some  are  herbaceous,  and 
others  are  biennials  or  annuals,  but  all  are  easily  managed  and 
raised  from  seed.  One  end'  of  a  border  is  a  convenient  place 
for  them,  and  it  should  be  well  trenched  and  given  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  many  of  them  will  remain  at  least  five  or  six 
years.  I  question  if  it  is  advisable  to  let  them  stay  much 
longer,  as  by  that  time  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  wearing 
out.  In  planting  allow  3  ft.  between  the  rows  for  the  shrubby 
and  herbaceous  sections,  2  ft.  for  the  biennials,  and  1  ft,  for 
the  annuals. 

The  kinds  generally  asked  for  are  :  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint, 
Tarragon,  Chervil,  Basil,  Marjoram,  Savory,  Fennel,  Anise, 
Chives,  and  sometimes  Sorrel.  Others  that  are  asked  for  occa¬ 
sionally  by  visitors  are  Lavender,  Burnet,  Caraway,  Purslane, 
Rue,  Rosemary,  Tansy,  Clary,  Balm,  Chamomile,  and  Cost- 
mary. 

Borage'  should  always  be  grown  where  garden  parties  are 
given,  as  it  is  in  great  request  for  iced  drinks,  such  as  claret- 
cup. 

The  propagation  of  the  shrubby  kinds,  such  as  Thyme,  Sage, 
Lavender  and  Winter  Savory,  is  effected  bv  seeds  sown  in 
shallow  drills  outside  in  April,  or  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
inserted  in  sand  under  a  handlight  in  June,  a  shady  position 
being  requisite,  and  by  division  in  March  or  April  of  such 
kinds  that  are  low  growing.  Winter  Savory  and  Thyme  are 
cases  in  which  this  method  may  be  practised. 

The  herbaceous  section,  such  as  Tarragon,  Mint,  and  Balm, 
may,  of  course,  be  easily  propagated  by  division  in  March. 

The  biennials,  such  as  Caraway  and  Parsley,  may  be  sown 
out  of  doors  in  shallow  drills  in  April,  or  in  pans  under  glass  in 
February,  pricking  off  into  boxes  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  planting  out  in  May.  In  the  case  of  Parsley 
there  is  an  objection  to  this  latter  method,  for  although  you 
may  get  a  larger  percentage  of  plants  they  are  liable  to 
“  bolt,”  and  are  consequently  useless  for  standing  over  the 
winter.  The  hardy  annuals  are  all  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
shallow  drills  outside  iff  April.  Such  useful  kinds  as  Chervil, 
Anise  and  Summer  Savory,  belong  to  this  section. 

Sweet  Basil  is  a  tender  annual,  and  consequently  requires  to 
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be  sown  in  heat  in  April,  pricked  off  and  hardened,  and  planted 

out  in  June.  .  .  , 

The  perennials  and  annuals  are  sorts  that  require  to  bo  dried 

for  winter  use.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
flower,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  hang  them  up  in 
bunches  on  the  rafters  in  the  potting  shed.  After  they  are 
thoroughly  dry  they  may  be  rubbed  up  and  placed  in  jam-jars 
or  bottles  and  made  airtight,  but  they  must  be  dry,  or  they 
will  soon  become  musty.  Arnold. 


The  Marquis  de  Pins. 

In  the  autumn  of  1903  unusual  interest  was  excited  at  the 
]>aris  Chrysanthemum  Show  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  line 
collection  of  seedlings  that  had  been  raised  by  a  new  grower, 
die  Marqus  de  1’ins.  Some  reference  was  made  to  them  in  the 
columns  of  The  Gardening  World  shortly  afterwards,  and 
there  was  every  promise  that  these  new  varieties  would  be 
introduced  into  English  collections.  Apparently  this  was  done, 
but  the  results,  as  far  as  could  be  gleaned  last  season,  were 
l,y  no  means  so  fortunate  as  seem  to  have  been  expected. 
Whether  the  English  mode  of  culture  or  the  climate  did  not 
suit  them  or  what  the  cause  was  we  do  not.  know,  but  those 
who  saw  the  blooms  when  shown  in  Paris,  and  then  saw  the 
same  varieties  a  year  afterwards  here  in  England  were  at  a  loss 
to  understand  their  extraordinary  behaviour.  We  all  know  in 
years  gone  by  many  cases  similar.  Excellent  varieties  in  Eng¬ 
land  when  grown  in  America  have  failed  to  give  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  there  which  they  did  here  and  vice  versa..  The  fault,  we 
know,  did  not  lie  with  the  raiser,  but  may  have  been  due  to 
the  climate  or  to  the  cultivator.  And  so  there  may  be  some 
such  reason  to  account  for  the  peculiar  difference  in  the  case 
of  the  seedlings  of  the  Marquis  de  Pins. 

We  are  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  the  reports  to  hand 
of  the  last  Chrysanthemum  show  in  Paris,  where  the  Marquis 
de  Pins  again  exhibited  new  seedling  Chrysanthemums  with 
conspicuous  success.  He  gained  for  them  seventeen  First-class 
Certificates,  a  number  i'll  excess  of  those  obtained  by  any  other 
raiser.  In  addition  to  this  distinction,  the  jury  awarded  to 
this  exhibitor  a  gold  medal  of  honour  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
so  far  as  his  1904  seedlings  are  concerned  that  they  were  as 
strikingly  remarkable  as  those  that  were  shown  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  this  gentleman  lives  far  away  in 
the  sunny  South,  and  that  he  may  thus  be  able  to  produce 
blooms  in  a  much  better  condition  than  some  of  his  rivals  who 
live  in  less  favoured  districts.  But  that  he  does  produce  them 
is  beyond  question,  for  authorities  quite  competent  to  discuss 
such  questions  are  unanimous  as  to  their  beauty  and 
superiority,  and  the  French  horticultural  press  during  the  past 
season  bears  evidence  to  the-  fact. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  majority  of  English 
growers  been  less  successful  ?  We  can  only  assume  that  high 
culture  or  climate  may  be  the  cause.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not. 
despair  of  seeing  next  season  some  of  these-  novelties  in  better 
form,  for  one  grower  in  the  North,  curiously  enough,  has 
spoken  in  high  terms  of  them.  A  second  year’s  trial  may  with 
a  different  summer  give  us  an  object-lesson  in  the  vagaries  of 
Queen  ’Mum,  and,  if  so,  then  there-  ought,  to  be  some  surprises 
in  store  for  us. 

This  spring  will  see  the  new  set  of  Marquis  de  Pins’  seed¬ 
lings  distributed.  Of  last  year’s  we  have  heard  good  accounts 
of  Marquise  de  Pins,  Mme-.  de  la  Verteville,  Souvenir  de  Lom- 
bez,  Triomphe  de  Montbrun,  Mme.  Lasies,  Mme.  Motto  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  Ch.  Bacque,  and  although  we  saw  them  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  they  were  not  in  the  same  high  state  of 
perfection  that  they  were  as  shown  by  the  raiser  the  previous 
year. 

The  new  set,  however,  will  be  looked  for  with  no-  little 
interest.  And  of  these  it  seems  possible  from  reference  to 
reports  by  those  critics  upon  whose  judgment  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  rely  that  the  following  are  likely  to  be  noteworthy  addi¬ 


tions  to  our  collections,  always  provided,  of  course,  that  they 
get  into  the  hands  of  someone  who  can  master  the  peculiarities 
of  their  culture,  viz.,  Souvenir  de  Cologne,  Japanese  salmon- 
rose;  Ginette,  rosy-white;  Solange,  pure  white;  Souvenir  de 
Bailleul,  yellow;  La  Samatanaise,  white;  Zacharie  Bacque, 
apricot ;  Bois  de  Boulogne,  violet-carmine ;  Comtesse  de 
Potiche,  Mme.  Magne,  Souvenir  de  1903,  etc.  F.  N.  C.  S. 

Hardy  Nymphaeas. 

Without  undue  commendation,  I  think  that  this  exceedingly 
interesting  and  enchanting  section  of  Nymphaeas  may  be  de¬ 
signated  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  aquatics.  Whereas 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  common  white  and  yellow  Water 
Lilies  were  allowed  to  overrun  our  ponds  and  lakes,  there  is 
at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  introduction  of  numerous  new 
hybrid  varieties,  a  greatly  extended  field  for  selection  among 
these  exquisite  water-loving  plants.  It  is  largely  due  to  the 
enterprise  and  skill  of  that  distinguished  French  horticulturist, 
M.  Latour-MarliaC,  that  all  lovers  of  water  gardening  owe  so 
much  with  regard  to  the  improvement  and  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection  which  these  delightful  aquatics  have  now  reached.  A 
collection  of  these  new  varieties  flowering  profusely,  and  vying 


Reduced  Diagram  of  Cruoiferae.  (See  page  199.) 

with  each  other  with  their  delicately  tinted  flowers,  which  lest 
like  glittering  jewels  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  affords  a 
sight  of  picture-squeness  rarely  surpassed  in  the  environments 
of  the  garden.  With  their  aid  it  is  now  possible  to  render  the 
surfaces  of  our  ponds  and  lakes  objects  of  brilliancy  surj  -iss- 
i'ng  in  beauty  the  most  refined  and  artistically  laid-out  flower¬ 
beds. 

The  most  favourable  month  of  the  whole  year  for  planting 
I  have  found  to  be  April,  as  with  the  increase  of  solar  heat  at 
this  time  of  year  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  be 
gradually  rising,  and  atmospheric  conditions  generally  are 
more  favourable  for  carrying  out.  this  operation  successfully. 

For  planting  in  ponds  and  lakes  the  roots  should  be  placed 
in  old  baskets  filled  with  a  good  stiff  fibrous  loam  and  a 
quantity  of  well-decomposed  manure,  afterwards  sinking  in 
such  places. as  had  been  previously  decided  on.  A  depth  of 
1  ft.  to  3  ft.  of  water  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  kinds  of  A  mer 
Lilies,  notwithstanding  that  we  often  find  strong-growing 
Nymphaeas  flourishing  exceedingly  well  when  planted  in  a 
much  greater  depth  of  water.  Care  should  be  exeicised  that 
the  strong-growing  kinds  are  allowed  ample  room  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  less  rampant  varieties  relegated  nearer  to  the 
water  margins. 

I  have-  seen  equally  good  results  attained  with  Nymphaeas 
when  planted  in  tanks  constructed  of  bricks  or  stones,  having 
their  sides  and  bottoms  cemented  and  divided  into  several 
compartments.  W  hen  this  method  is  adopted,  mounds  of 
good  stiff  yellow  loam  and  leaf-soil  about  9  in.  high  should  be 
built  up  from  the-  base  ;  a  depth  of  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  of 
water  is  quite  sufficient  in  such  instances. 

N.  alba  may  be  considered  the  gem  of  our  native  aquatics, 
and  associated  with  it  we  have  the  variety  plenissima,  produc¬ 
ing  very  large  pure  white  double  flowers.  N.  Laydekeri  and 
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its  hybrid  varieties,  lilacea,  purpurata,  rosea,  are  undoubtedly 
acquisitions,  and  on  account  of  their  less  rampant  growth  are 
admirably  suited  for  planting  in  tanks  and  small  ponds.  N. 
Marliacea  albida,  and  varieties  carnea,  chromatella,  flammea, 
and  ignea,  are  exceptionally  free  flowering  subjects,  and  being 
strong  growers  should  be  allowed,  when  planting,  sufficient 
space  for  their  future  development.  N.  gladstoniana  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  free-growing  variety  with  snowy  white  flowers  of  enor¬ 
mous  size.  N.  odorata  and  varieties  Exquisita,  -rubra,  and 
sulphurea  afford  a  wealth  of  the  most  exquisitely  tinted 
flowers,  and  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Another  advantage  with  this  group  is  that  they  may,  like  the 
Laydekeri  varieties,  be  grown  with  success  in  tanks. 

Many  other  varieties  too  numerous  to  mention  are  equally 
beautiful,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  they  may  be 
acquired  from  any  reliable  nurseryman,  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay,  it  is  cause  for  regret  that  these  choice  hardy 
Xymphaeas  are  not  more  extensively  cultivated.  T.  G. 


Potato  Culture  in  Wet  Soils. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Potato  has  so 
much  or  wide-spread  interest  in  its  cultivation  been  evinced 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  while  specialists  have  been  quietly 
labouring  at  the  improvement  of  the  tuber  for  years  past,  the 
fabulous  prices  given  for  some  new  varieties  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  have  doubtless  given  an  impetus  to  growers  everywhere. 
Ao  doubt  the  recent  “  boom”  in  Eldorados  was  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  a  speculation  or  gamble,  but  still  the  fact  remains 
that  the  number  of  best  cropping  and  disease-resisting  varie¬ 
ties  presently  offered  to  the  cultivator  by  different  raisers  is 
somewhat  bewildering.  Many  readers  of  the  “  G.W.”  will  be 
able  to  appraise  at  their  true'  value  the  glowing  reports  with 
which  the  advent  of  some  of  these  new  aspirants  for  popular 
favour  are  heralded;  and  such  readers  will  also  be  able  to 
decide  whether  or  not  their  garden  is  so  thoroughly  adapted 
for  Potato  cultivation  as  to  warrant  them  investing  in  any  of 
these  high-priced  introductions. 

ounger  readers,  however,  who  may  just  lately  have  become 
responsible  for  the  management  of 'a  garden  might  do  well 
to  rely  principally  upon  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  do  well 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  as  while  the  good  qualities 
°f  these  new  sorts  may  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  in  some 
soils,  the  chances  are  that  this  superiority  may  not  be  main¬ 
tained  in  eveiy  soil. 

An  ideal  Potato  soil  is  a  deep,  yet  light  and  warm  soil,  and 
though  the  soil  in  gardens  which  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  any  lengthened  period  is  usually  of  fair  depth,  it  is  not 
always  light  and  warm  ;  indeed,  the  reverse  is  often  the  case. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
trenching  and  digging  and  manuring  is  to  make  our  gardens 
more  retentive  of  moisture,  a  condition  antagonistic  to  good 
quality  in  Potatos,  and  quality  should  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  private  gardens. 

To  produce  Potatos  of  good  quality  in  the  majority  of 
gardens  special  effort  is  necessary,  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  shallow  planting  is  most  beneficial.'  Ground  should 
be  well  manured  for  previous  crop,  then  deeply  dug,  and  some 
rough  stable  litter  added  in  autumn.  When  ground  is  nice 
and  din  in  spring,  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  or  charred 
rubbish  should  be  well  stirred  into  9  in.  of  the  surface  depth, 
and  the  tubers  set  out  in  “  ruts  ”  of  just  1  in.  in  depth.  These 
can  be  covered  with  the  feet  or  draw-hoe,  and  ground  between 
the  lines  should  be  well  stirred  with  the  fork  when  planting  is 
finished.  The  lines  require  to  be  2  in.  or  3  in.  farther  apart 
than  where  deeper  planting  Is  practised,  otherwise  earthing  up 
is  difficult,  and  the  fork  should  be  used  between  the  lines 
before  earthing  up  on  eveiy  favourable  opportunity. 

This  shallow  planting  raises  both  plants  and  produce  into 
warmer  and  drier  quarters,  and  produce  so  raised  has  been 
found  to  cook  perfectly  dry  and  mealy,  even  when  grown  in 
verv  wet  soil.  When  earthing  up,  it  is  advisable  to  bring  the 
drill  up  to  a  sharp  point ;  this  helps  to  run  heavy  rains  off  into 


the  furrow,  which,  owing  to  shallow  planting,  is  lower  than 
the  part  of  drill  occupied  by  the  Potatos,  consequently  the 
drills  escape  saturation  in  spates,  and  disease  is  less  liable  to 
obtain  a  foothold  with  the  tubers  in  a  drier  soil.  G.  F. 


Apples  in  Pots. 

Apples  being  one  of  the  principal  fruits  used  as  dessert,  and 
in  many  places  so  difficult  to  grow  successfully  outside  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  being  unsuitable,  I  will  try  and 
describe  the  method  of  pot  culture  which  I  have  found  to 
be  very  successful.  They  should  be  otdered  early  to  be 
delivered  in  October  in  pots. 

They  will  have  to  be  repotted  when  the  leaves  are  beginnintr 
to  fall.  Soil  should  be  got  ready  a  week  beforehand,  so  that 
it  will  be  in  a  workable  condition  for  potting.  It  should  con¬ 
sist  of  good  fibrous  loam  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  lime 
rubble  and  wood  ashes  mixed  through  it.  The  trees  should 
be  tipped  out  of  the  pots  they  are  in,  and  the  old  soil  picked 
nut.  with  a  pointed  stick,  the  roots  trimmed  and  then  repotted 
firmly  with  a  potting  stick  into  clean  pots  well  crocked,  the 
drainage  covered  with  large  pieces  of  turfy  loam  to  keep  the 
drainage  clear.  They  should  be  potted  to  within  3  in.  of  the  top 
of  the  pot,  so  that  a.  liberal  top-dressing  can  be  got  on  after¬ 
wards.  A  stout  stake  should  be  put  in  each  jiot  and  the  tree  tied 
to  it.  They  should  then  be  watered  and  set  out  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  in  some  place  where  high  winds  cannot  knock  them 
over.  If  heavy  rains  prevail,  they  will  be  much  better  under 
cover  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  on  an  ash  bed  if  possible.  No  heat 
should  be  employed  all  winter,  but.  the  pots  will  have  to  be 
piotected  with  straw  to  keep  the  frost  from  breaking  them. 
After  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
syringed  with  some  good  insecticide  to  free  them  fromlany 
insects  that  may  be  lurking  about. 

Thej  need  very  little  attention  all  winter.  On  sunny  davs 
m  spring  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  syringed 
twice  daily  until  they  come  into  flower,  when  a  hare’s  tail 
will  have  to  be  used  to  fertilise  the  blossom.  Any  trees  that 
are  thickly  studded  with  blossom  should  have  it  thinned  out, 
as  a.  much  better  set.  of  fruit  can  be  got  than  by  leaving  all  the 
blossom  on.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  they  should  be 
syringed  with  quassia  to  free  them  from  green  fly.  The  pots 
should  then  be  plunged  in  an  ash  bed  up  to  the  rims.  If  the 
floor  of  the  house  is  earth,  then  slates  will  have  to  be  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  keep  worms  from  getting  into  them. 
They  should  then  have  a  top-dressing  of  cow  dung  and  loam, 
equal  pai’ts.  Pieces  of  broken  brick  should  be  put  on  the  top 
of  the  dressing  to  shade  the  young  roots  from  the  scorching 
sun  when  they  come  to  the  surface  and  also  tn  keep  the  dress°- 
mg  from  being  washed  away  with  the  watering  pot.  When 
the  fiuits  begin  to  swell  they  should  be  gradually  thinned  out, 
leaving  as  many  fruits  as  the  tree  is  able  to  carry.  They  will 
now  take  plenty  of  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard,  varied 
with  some  good  artificial  manure. 

An  outlook  will  have  to  be  kept  for  maggot,  hand  picking 
being  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  vermin.  When  they 
begin  to  change  colour  they  should  be  taken  out.  of  doors  and 
plunged  in  ashes  in  some  place  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but 
where  they  can  get  all  the  sun  -possible.  A  few  scraps  of  iron 
thrown  in  the  tank  they  are  watered  from  helps  to  colour 
the  fruits.  Some  of  the  fruits  will  have  to  be  strung  up  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  the  branches,  and  also  a  trellis  will 
have  to  be  erected  and  netting  put  over  them  to  keep  the 
birds  from  picking  the  fruits.  They  will  soon  take  on  a  bright 
colour,  and  when  nearly  ripe  all  feeding  should  stop.  They 
will  have  to  be  looked  over  every  few  days,  and  the  ripe  fruits 
gathered.  By  the  time  they  are  all  gathered  it  will  almost 
be  time  for  repotting  them  for  another  season.  Nemo. 


Pineapples  Cheap. — During  the  past  month  Pineapples  were 
quoted  in  New  AXrk  at  8  to  10  dollars  per  hundred,  there  being 
practically  no  market  for  them. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Then  let  the  learned  gardener  mark  with  care  the  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds  will  bear.” — Virgil. 


^EKLY  prizes 

FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 


lb  Proprietors  of  I  he  Gardening  World 
.l^jve  ;i  Kish  prize  of  SEVEN  Shillings  and 

ivKNClv  FOR  TUli  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OR  SHORT 

lk,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and 
Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second 
j  Tie  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con- 
led  final,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use 
i\of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para- 
on,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one 
ibiN  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than 
ejength,  of  the.  article  will  be  considered  in 
a  ng  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in 
l  s  of  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  hints  of 
t  tical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of 
i  s,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  successful  methods  of 
r  agating  plants  tusually  considered  difficult ; 

•  ontribttions  on  any  subject  coming 
nix  the  sphere  of  gardening  proper. 
rs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
aed  “Competition,”  and  posted  not  later 
i  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the 
s  of  next.  week. 


’he  following  Coloured  Plates 
ive  appeared  in  recent  num- 
>  rs : — 

ptember  12— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS, 
-tober  3  — LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
’HYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 
iverabei  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
5SEUR. 

nuary  2— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
>E  IRENE. 

inuary  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
1UNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 
ffiruary  27— A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
i  DXINIAS. 

pril  2.  -  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
!  SSELLIANA. 

ay  7— CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY, 
une 4— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE 
%  16— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

?p°Dn  L  ~  geum  HELDREICHI 
ERBUM. 

Tober  15— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

ick  numbers  may  be  obtained  fiom  the 
:  tshera,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


'his  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

ERIOSTEMON  MYOPOROIDES. 
ixt  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-toi 
Plate  of 

SPARMANNIA  AFRICANA. 

ie  first  prize  last  week  in  tl 
Competition  was  awarded  1 
!  U,  for  his  article  on  “An  Artist 
'  Tt  Fe*ce>”  p‘  186  1  a“d  the  secon 
J  /’  for  his  article  o 
rowing  Seakale,”  p.  180. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Pruning  Roses.* 

In  working  for  the  benefit  of  its  members 
the  National  Rose  Society  continues  to  work 
up  some  useful  information  on  some  or 
other  feature  of  the  cultivation  of  Roses. 
During  the  last  two  decades  garden  Roses 
have  been  immensely  multiplied  by  hybridi¬ 
sation,  cross  breeding,  and  by  seed-sowing 
generally.  A  considerable  number  of  people 
in  the  British  Isles  are  now  engaged  in  the 
interesting  art  of  raising  new  varieties  to 
supersede  those  already  in  cultivation,  or 
to  produce  Roses  for  certain  purposes,  there¬ 
by  filling  up  gaps  amongst  the  requirements 
of  the  Rose  garden. 

Owing  to  this  activity,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad,  there  have  arisen  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  Roses,  of  which  very 
little  is  known  or  understood  by  the  garden¬ 
ing  community  at  the  preseat  day.  So 
varied  is  the  habit  of  the  different  forms 
that  great  experience  is  required,  and  a 
wide  one,  to  properly  prune  each  variety 
of  Rose  according  to  its  necessities  or  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  cultivator.  We  notice 
that  no  less  than  twenty-two  sections  are 
now  indicated  amongst  cultivated  Roses, 
and  this  alone  is  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  a  large  number  of  the  original  wild 
types  have  been  employed  at  one  time  or 
other  in  working  up  the  cultivated  Rose. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  many 
varieties  of  Roses  which  find  their  way  into 
gardens  are  badly  or  wrongly  pruned,  es¬ 
pecially  amongst  amateurs  whose  experience 
is  as  yet  but  limited.  Even  professional 
gardeners  have  their  difficulties  with  certain 
kinds,  which  may  be  primed  according  to  a 
general  plan,  and  proved  to  be  wrong  from 
the  fact  that  these  new  comers  may  not 
flower  satisfactorily.  In  other  cases,  the 
fact  of  their  not  flowering  is  put  down  to 
some  other  reason,  such  as  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  towns,  smoky  atmosphere,  or  even 
to  the  inclemency  of  our  winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  other  people  succeed  in 
flowering  these  Roses  under  practically 
identical  conditions  as  to  climate  and 
proximity  to  towns,  some  other  reason 
must  be  sought  to  explain  the  want  of  suc¬ 
cess.  In  many  cases  where  Roses  fail  to 


The  National  Hose  Society’s  Handbook  on  Prunin 
Roses.  Compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  Societv.  Ilhis 
trated  by  Miss  I.  M.  Charters.  (Copyright  1905.'  Edwarc 
Erndlnd  )0"‘  Secretary’  'Vational  Society,  Berkhamsted 


flower  satisfactorily  instances  have  come 
under  our  notice  of  wrong  methods  of  prun¬ 
ing.  This  hook  will  therefore  prove  an 
immense  boon  to  growers  and  intending 
growers  of  Roses  who  take  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  simple 
instructions  here  given.  The  book  has 
been  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  society 
and  is  practically,  therefore,  the  result  of 
expert  knowledge  in  this  particular  branch 
of  gardening.  The  members  of  the  society 
are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  work,  but  those 
who  are  not  members  may  obtain  it  through 
a  member  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for 
2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

The  book  is  a  small  one,  running  to 
83  pages,  but  it  is  worked  upon  a  plan 
which  avoids  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
description,  and  practically  the  book  con¬ 
stitutes  a  work  of  reference  upon  the  prun¬ 
ing,  not  merely  of  exhibition  Roses,  but 
of  an  immense  number  of  varieties  here 
listed,  with  a  reference  to  an  illustration 
showing  how  each  variety  may  look  before 
and  after  pruning.  Instructions  for  prun¬ 
ing  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  short 
articles,  each  occupying  only  part  of  a  page 
of  the  book. 

Under  Instruction  I.  we  note  that  hybrid 
perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Noisettes  for 
exhibition  purposes  are  discussed.  The 
note  refers  to  those  varieties  which  require 
hard  pruning  in  order  to  get  blooms  of  high 
quality  for  the  exhibition  board.  Those 
Roses  which  are  weak  growers  require  to  be 
pruned  hard  back,  and  the  method  of  doinsr 
this  is  shown  on  the  pages  preceding  and 
following  the  article,  showing  how  the  Rose 
bush  looked  before  the  application  of  the 
knife  and  afterwards.  All  dead  snags  are 
cut  away  to  the  base,  while  the  weak  shoots 
are  similarly  dealt  with.  A  number  of 
healthy  shoots  are  cut  entirely  away  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  and  prevent  crowding. 
The  remainder  are  then  cut  back  to  three  or 
four  eyes  from  the  ba^e  of  the  previous 
year’s  wood. 

As  a  result  of  this  pruning  the  cultivator 
may  find  that  the  bush  is  throwing  up  a 
greater  number  of  young  shoots  than  is 
desirable.  When  this  happens  towards  the 
end  of  May  some  of  the  surplus  shoots  may 
be  removed  with  the  fingers  or  a  knife,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time  the  flower  buds  may  be  beginning  to 
show,  or  should  be,  and  those  shoots  that 
are  evidently  becoming  blind  should  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of 
those  that  remain  to  develop  to  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage.  By  looking  at  the  unpruned  and 
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the  pruned  busli  while  carefully  reading  over  the  instructions 
any  grower  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  be  able  to  operate 
upon  his  own  Roses  of  the  class  under  consideration. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  which  method  of  pruning  should  be 
adopted,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  list  of  Roses  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  where  the  instruction  and  the  page  will  be  indicated. 
Taking  it  altogether,  this  method  of  instruction  could  scarcely 
be  made  more  simple  or  take  less  time  to  find  how  a  certain 
Rose  should  be  pruned,  and  to  put  it  into  practice. 

Instruction  II.  refers  to  the  same  class  of  Roses  as  above 
mentioned,  but  in  this  instance  they  are  to  be  pruned  for 
garden  purposes.  High  quality  of  the  individual  blooms  's 
not  the  aim  in  this  case,  so  that  less  pruning  is  required.  After 
giving  simple  instructions  for  this  purpose  with  the  same  Rose 
bush  as  shown  in  Plate  I.,  the  third  plate  is  marked  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader  can  see  how  much  he  is  advised  to 
remove.  The  object  in  pruning  Roses  for  garden  purposes  is 
to  get  a  larger  bush  with  a  greater  number  of  blooms,  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  is  the  cultivator’s  object  to  get  a  bush  of 
better  shape  than  that  intended  for  exhibition,  and  he  prunes 
accordingly,  leaving  more  shoots,  and  at  a  greater  length. 

Instruction  III.  deals  with  the  same  classes  of  Roses  as  in 
the  two  previous  cases.  It  refers  to  those  varieties  of  Roses 
which  need  less  severe  pruning  for  exhibition  purposes  than 
in  the  first  note.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  grow  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  that  some  of  them  are  very  strong  growers 
and  others  are  weak.  Then  these  separate  notes  with  the 
necessary  instructions  may  be  followed  by  reference  again  to 
the  list  of  Roses  to  discover  how  they  ought  to  be  pruned. 

Instruction  IV.  deals  with  the  same  classes  of  Roses  that 
require  moderate  pruning  for  garden  purposes,  that  is  for 
ordinary  garden  decoration. 

The  above  classes  of  Roses  contain  varieties  that  require 
vet  another  method  of  pruning,  dealt  with  in  Instruction  V. 
This  is  termed  light  pruning  for  exhibition  purposes.  Instruc¬ 
tion  VI.  deals  with  a  successive  set,  which  require  light  pruning 
for  garden  purposes.  Each  of  them  is  listed  by  the  methods 
already  described,  differing  only  to  meet  the  individual  cases 
of  the  varieties  referred  to  the’ respective  methods. 

Climbing  Roses  are  dealt  with  under  such  a  heading  as 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas,  amongst  each  of 
which  there  are  varieties,  which  are  classed  amongst  climbers 
by  virtue  of  their  habit  or  the  length  of  their  stems.  Plate 
10  shows  a  climbing  Rose  as  it  grew,  but  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  The  following  picture  shows  how  this  same  climber 
should  be  pruned.  As  here  shown,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  <iive  instructions  in  writing  that  could  be  followed.  The 
pictures  come  in  handy,  being  a  graphic  method  of  showing 
how  the  experienced  rosarian  would  deal  with  such  bushes. 
Even  after  it  is  pruned  it  has  no  resemblance  to  one  pruned 
for  exhibition  purposes,  the  object  being  to  allow  the  variety 
to  attain  its  natural  height,  and  to  prune  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  flower  well  during  the  succeeding  summer. 

A  very  good  lrint  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  pruning 
Roses  is"  given  in  the  introductory  remarks.  The  note  in 
question  is  quoted  from  the  “  Book  of  Roses,  by  the  late  Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar.  The  substance  of  the  remark  is  that  the 
author  quoted  said  that  by  watching  a  Rose  tree,  either  wild 
or  cultivated,  it  would  be  noted  that  the  first  strong  shoot 
flowered  well  the  second  season,  but  after  that  the  shoot 
gradually  lost  in  vigour  and  contemporaneously  had  its  place 
taken  by  a  vigorous  young  shoot  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 
A  Rose  tree  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  Apple,  for  instance,  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  year  by  year,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  main 
stems  require  to  be  replaced  at  frequent  intervals  or  once  a 
vear  by  vigorous  young  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  are  gradually  dying  away  or  losing  the  power  to  flower 
well. 

The  art  of  the  cultivator  comes  in  by  removing  these  old 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  being  floriferous  to  a 
satisfactory  degree.  Doing  this  enables  the  young  shoot  to 
attain  its  best  development,  to  ripen  its  wood  and  to  flower 
better  the  following  year  than  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  own 
resources.  That  then  is  the  reason  or  necessity  for  pruning 


Roses  under  cultivation,  even  for  garden  or  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  The  method  of  growth  thus  copied  from  a  wild  Rose 
is  a  very  good  one  to  follow  in  the  case  of  climbing  Roses 
under  cultivation,  with  variations,  according  to  the  different 
class,  and  which  may  be  found  out  by  means  of  the  index. 
Standard  Roses  are  also  brought  under  review  and  the  method 
of  pruning  them  delineated. 

The  time  for  pruning  the  various  types  of  Roses  is  brieflv 
and  succinctly  dealt  with  in  several  notes  of  instruction,  extend¬ 
ing  from  page  37  to  page  48.  The  method  here  pursued  is 
to  take  the  classes  of  Roses  now  well  represented  in  gardens, 
and  dealing  with  them  in  certain  months  of  the  year.  It 
seems  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  commencing  to  prune  anv 
variety  of  Rose  earlier  than  February,  but  this  latter  month 
refers  only  to  certain  classes  of  Roses,  which  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  require  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  develop 
fresh  buds  after  being  cut.  Several  other  sets  require  pruning 
in  March,  and  some  of  the  more  tender  require  to  be  dealt 
with  in  April,  including  the  Banksias,  Teas,  and  Noisettes, 
both  dwarf  and  standard  forms. 

The  index  we  mentioned  above  is  really  an  alphabetical  list 
of  Roses,  including  a  much  greater  number  than  those  dealt 
with  in  the  society’s  official  catalogue.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  instructions  for  pruning  most 
applicable  to  each  variety  lie  may  have  in  his  garden.  This 
list  is  a  valuable  one  and  we  could  wish  that  the  compilers  had 
made  it  to  include  all  the  Roses  known  to  be  in  cultivation 
in  the  British  Isles. 


The  Book  of  the  Lily.# 

The  above  work  forms  one  of  the  series  of  handbooks  of 
practical  gardening  sent  out  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  W.  Goldring,  the  landscape  gardener,  who  has  had  a 
long  connection  with  the  subject  of  Lilies  practically  since  he 
became  a  journalist  previous  to  his  present  position.  He 
classes  Lilies  much  on  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  whose 
admirable  synopsis  of  the  genus  Liliurn  he  follows  with  slight 
exceptions.  Since  Mr.  Baker  first  published  his  synopsis  a 
good  deal  has  been  learned  about  Lilies,  both  botanically  and 
otherwise,  lienee  a  few  alterations  are  to  be  expected  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  subject  up  to  date. 

Some  additions  to  the  number  of  species  have  been  placed 
under  each  section,  but  two  of  the  sections  have  been  excised, 
for  what  reason  we  are  not  quite  certain,  in  the  case  at  least 
of  the  section  which  includes  Liliurn  roseum  and  L.  Hooker! 
It  is  quite  true  that  these  two  Lilies  have  been  shifted  about 
now  in  one  genus  and  now  in  another,  but  the  Ivew  authorities 
and  the  “  Index  Kewensis  ”  retain  these  two  as  Lilies.  We 
note  also  that  what  is  called  the  red  variety  of  L.  Leichtlitii 
is  classed  as  a  variety  of  L.  tigrinum  under  the  name  of  L.  t. 
jucundum.  The  other  names,  L.  Maximowiczii  and  L.  pseudo- 
tigrinum,  are  reckoned  as  synonymous.  It  is  the  author’s 
opinion  that  this  handsome  red  Lily  is  only  a  variety,  which  it 
may  be,  but  every  author  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  specific  name 
under  which  it  should  be  placed. 

After  the  synopsis  the  author  follows  on  with  a  chapter 
giving  descriptive  and  cultural  notes,  the  various  species  being 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  making  one  of  the  longest 
chapters  in  the  book,  and  including  a  variety  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  bearing  upon  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  of 
Liliurn  under  cultivation.  In  a  work  of  this  size  the  author 
has  evidently  found  it  necessary  to  condense  by  limiting  the 
list  of  varieties  to  the  very  best.  A  fairly  large  number  of 
varieties  of  L.  elegans  are  given,  but  certainly  nothing  like 
the  number  that  are  or  have  been  in  cultivation  at  one  time 
or  another.  Some  Lilies  give  very  few  varieties,  others  again 
give  a  large  number,  and  when  such  is  the'  case  confusion  in 
the  correct  naming  of  the  respective  varieties  is  almost  certain 
to  follow.  The  best  only  are  selected  and  briefly  described  in 
this  variable  Japanese  form. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Lily."  By  William  Goldring.  John  Lane  :  The  Bodley  Head, 
London  and  New  York.  1905.  Price  2s.  6d.,  net. 
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L.  Batemanniae  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  L.  elegans,  and  it 
roidd  he  difficult  to  find  any  real  cause  by  which  it  may  be 
e  pa  rated,  except  in  the  remarkable  vigour  and  height  of  the 
;amt,  together  with  the  number  of  flowers  on  a  plant  compared 
vitli  the  more  typical  forms  of  L.  elegans.  L.  W  allacei  is  also 
.laced  here  as  a  variety  of  L.  elegans,  which  lias  a  distmguish- 
n„  feature  in  the  nodding  character  of  the  flowers,  recalling  a 
lybrid  between  species  belonging  to  two  sections  of  the  genus, 
did  iu  some  books  regarded  and  classed  as  a  separate  species 
,r  hybrid  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  respective  authors, 
phe  best  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum,  L.  speciosum,  and  L. 
tigrinum  are  also  briefly  described  in  the  same  way.  No  doubt, 
tliere  are  differences  amongst  the  so-called  varieties  of  L.  longi¬ 
florum,  but  they  require  to  be  grown  under  favourable  condi- 
jtions,  either  under  glass  or  in  relatively  warm  countries,  in 
order  to  bring  out  their  differences.  Planted  out  of  doors  in 
lliis  country  they  seem  to  lose  their  distinct  characters. 

Amongst  the  more  recent  Lilies  included  here,  not  listed  in 
older  books,  are  L.  Kelloggii,  L.  Grayi,  and  L.  maritimum, 
together  with  their  cultural  requirements.  The  first-named 
is^iot  well  known  yet,  having  only  been  recently  introduced. 
It  is  evidently  a  New  World  representative  of  the  Old  World 
Martagon,  the  resemblance  being  very  close  so  far  as  the 
flowers  go.  In  dealing  with  the  cultural  requirements  of 
Lilies,  a  number  of  them  are  described  as  suitable  only  for 
greenhouse  treatment,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.  Amongst 
these  are  L.  neilgherrense,  L.  nepalense,  L.  philippinense,  L. 
primulinum,  L.  polypliyllum,  L.  Lowii,  and  various  others. 
Cool  greenhouse  treatment  is  sufficient  for  most  of  them,  but. 
warm  greenhouse  treatment  is  recommended  for  the  Philippine 
Lily,  which  has  never  become  very  plentiful  in  this  country, 
but  seems  to  have  scored  a  success  in  the  United  States  by  the 
system  of  growing  the  bulbs  planted  on  benches. 

A  chapter  deals  with  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  various 
species  of  Lily  classed  under  the  respective  months  when  they 
flower  naturally  in  the  open  air.  A  chapter  also  deals  with 
the  pot  culture  of  the  Lilies,  diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  the 
ailments  to  which  Lilies  are  subjected.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  a  useful  list  of  species,  varieties  and  synonyms,  the  latter 
being  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  a  deal  of  doubt  and  per¬ 
plexity  amongst  growers.  The  list,  will  enable  such  cultivators 
to  place  the  various  names  under  the  proper  one.  A  number 
of  illustrations  are  scattered  throughout  the  book,  including 
some  interesting  ones  showing  Lilies  that  have  been  flowered 
at  various  places  and  under  different  conditions,  including  the 
Japanese  garden  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  cottage 
gardens  in  rural  districts,  and  a  fine  picture  of  the  late  CL  F. 
Wilson  standing  amongst  his  Lilies  at  Wisley  in  what  is  now 
the  new*  garden  of  the  R.H.S.  A  picture  also  shows  the  native 
home  of  some  of  the  Japanese  Lilies. 


Eriostemon  myoporoides. 

(See  Supplement.) 

On  this  occasion  we  illustrate  one  of  a  class  of  plants  which 
,  has  been  much  neglected  for  many  years  past.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  which  is  popularly  termed  New'  Holland  plants,  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  hard-wooded  subjects  coming  from 
Australia,  at  one  time  named  New’  Holland.  The  term  came 
to  bo  applied  to  similar  subjects  from  other  quarters  of  the 
world.  All  of  them  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Formerly  they  were  chiefly' 
grown  in  pots,  although  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  grow’ 
more  vigorously  and  give  less  trouble  when  planted  out  in  the 
borders  or  beds  of  a  cool  house. 

Having  veiy  tine  fibrous  roots,  most  of  them  require  a 
quantity  of  peat  in  the  soil,  or  several  of  them  may  be  success¬ 
fully-  cultivated  in  soil  consisting  .chiefly',  if  not  entirely,  of 
'  fibrous  peat,  merely  broken  into  a  lumpy  condition  and  mixed 
with  sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  the  compost  perfectly'  open,  so 
that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  drain  away,  stagnant  mois¬ 
ture  being  very  detrimental  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  roots. 
Pieces  of  charcoal  may  or  may  not  be  mixed  with  the  compost 


to  lend  additional  porosity  where  this  is  considered  noces-  u  \ 
Plie  Eriostemons  may  be  grown  in  a  soil  of  this  character,  but 
hitherto  cultivators  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  good  fibrous  loam  with  the  peat.  When  planted 
out  in  a  border,  the  soil  may  consist  chiefly  of  loam  if  of  a 
good  fibrous  character,  and  rendered  porous  if  not  naturally'  so. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  side  view  of  a  very 
fine  plant  of  E.  myoporoides  which  has  been  flowering  for 
weeks  past  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  Owing  to 
the  situation  of  the  plant  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  a 
good  front  view,  so  that  the  photograph  has  been  taken  from 
one  side  only,  and  does  not  show  the  best  aspect  of  the  plant. 
It  is  about  5  ft.  high,  forming  a  compact  and  dense  bush, 
simply  laden  with  flowers.  When  the  photograph  was  taken 
only  a  few  of  the  flowers  were  expanded.  After  the  plant  was 
in  full  bloom,  the  foliage  was  much  more  extensively  hidden 
by  the  flowers. 

In  the  plant  in  question  these  flowers  are  white,  after  they 
are  open,  at  least,  though  the  species  is  sometimes  described  as 
having  rose  flowers.  This  may  be  the  case,  as  the  various 
known  species  vaiy  slightly  between  these  two  shades  of 
colour,  generally  being  a  mixture  of  the  two.  For  some  years 
the  species  was  grown  under  the  name  of  E.  cuspidatus,  and 
a  description  has  been  given  of  E.  myoporoides  that  does  not 
seem  altogether  true  to  the  plant  when  seen  under  its  best 


Rei>fce]>  Diagram  of  Leguminosae.  (See  page  199. ) 

conditions.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  trusses  of  numerous 
blooms.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  ending  in  a  short, 
point,  and  are  thickly  studded  with  semi-transparent  glands 
like  those  of  the  Orange,  the  species  in  question  belonging  to 
the  same  family. 


Malmaison  Carnations  in  Winter. 

I  was  much  surprised  when  I  read  “  Pom  Pom’s  ”  article 
on  the  above,  which  appeared  in  The  Gardening  World  Jan¬ 
uary  7th,  to  find  wliat  a  peculiar  method  he  adopts  to  flower 
Malmaisons  in  winter.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  how  long  he 
lias  practised  the  method  which  he  describes,  and  if  he  could 
recommend  it  as  a  very  profitable  one,  for,  after  reading  it 
through,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be  arrowing 

f--  m  C  C 

his  plants  eighteen  months  before  obtaining  a  single  bloom. 
“  Pom  Pom’s  ”  advice  is  to  remove  the  points  of  all  those  not 
breaking  when  they'  are  potted  up  in  September,  but  from 
what  I  can  gather  from  his  notes,  those  that  are  breaking  he 
would  leave  unpinched  until  the  following  May,  when  as  soon 
as  the  flower-spikes  appear  he  cuts  them  out.  Why  not  cut 
them  all  out  in  September  if  y'ou  are  to  cut  them  out  at  all? 

He  has  certainly  found  the  Malmaison  to  be  a  stronger 
feeder  than  most  of  us  when  he  advises  top-dressing  with 
patent  manure  mixed  with  soil,  and  then  waters  alternately 
with  liquid  manure. 

I  think  there  are  other  readers  besides  myself  who  would 
like  to  know  what  varieties  “  Pom  Pom  ”  grows  when  he 
obtains  three  and  four  “  perfect  ”  blooms  on  one  stem.  I  am 
fully-  aware  that  some  market-growers  practise  the  idea,  but 
their  blooms  are  a  long  way  from  being  perfect.  II.  H. 
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L.  Batemanniae  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  L.  elegans,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  real  cause  by  which  it  may  lie 
separated,  except  in  the  remarkable  vigour  and  height  of  I  lie 
Isaiia,  together  with  the  number  of  fiowers  on  a  plant  compared 
with  the  more  typical  forms  of  L.  elegans.  L.  Wallacei  is  also 
placed  here  as  a  variety  of  L.  elegans,  which  has  a  distinguish- 
feature  in  the  nodding  character  of  the  flowers,  recalling  a 
hybrid  between  species  belonging  to  two  sections  of  the  genus, 
uid  in  some  books  regarded  and  classed  as  a  separate  species 
„r  hybrid  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  respective  authors. 
The '  best  varieties  of  L.  longiftorum,  L.  speciosum,  and  L. 
tigrinum  are  also  briefly  described  in  the  same  way.  No  doubt) 
Itliere  are  differences  amongst  the  so-called  varieties  of  L.  longi- 
iflorum,  but  they  require  to  be  grown  under  favourable  condi¬ 
tions,  either  under  glass  or  in  relatively  warm  countries,  in 
order  to  bring  out  their  differences.  Planted  out  of  doors  in 
this  country  they  seem  to  lose  their  distinct  characters. 

Amongst  the  more  recent  Lilies  included  here,  not  listed  in 
older  books,  are  L.  Kelloggii,  L.  Grayi,  and  L.  maritimum, 
together  with  their  cultural  requirements.  The  first-named 
is  "not  well  known  yet,  having  only  been  recently  introduced. 
It  is  evidently  a  New  World  representative  of  the  Old  World 
Martagon,  the  resemblance  being  very  close  so  far  as  the 
flowers  go.  In  dealing  with  the  cultural  requirements  of 
Lilies,  a  number  of  them  are  described  as  suitable  only  for 
greenhouse  treatment,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.  Amongst 
these  are  L.  neilgherreh.se,  L.  nepalense,  L.  philippinense,  L. 
priinulinum,  L.  polyphyllum,  L.  Lowii,  and  various  others. 
Cool  greenhouse  treatment  is  sufficient  for  most  of  them,  hut 
warm  greenhouse  treatment  is  recommended  for  the  Philippine 
Lily,  which  has  never  become  very  plentiful  in  this  country, 
hut  seems  to  have  scored  a  success  in  the  United  States  by  the 
system  of  growing  the  bulbs  planted  on  benches. 

'  A  chapter  deals  with  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  various 
species  of  Lily  classed  under  the  respective  months  when  they 
flower  naturally  in  the  open  air.  A  chapter  also  deals  with 
the  pot  culture  of  the  Lilies,  diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  the 
ailments  to  which  Lilies  are  subjected.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  a  useful  list  of  species,  varieties  and  synonyms,  the  latter 
being  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  a  deal  of  doubt  and  per¬ 
plexity  amongst  growers.  The  list  will  enable  such  cultivators 
to  place  the  various  names  under  the  proper  one.  A  number 
of  illustrations  are  scattered  throughout  the  book,  including 
some  interesting  ones  showing  Lilies  that  have  been  flowered 
at  various  places  and  under  different  conditions,  including  the 
Japanese  garden  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  cottage 
gardens  in  rural  districts,  and  a  fine  picture  of  the  late  G.  F. 
Wilson  standing  amongst  his  Lilies  at  Wisley  in  what  is  now 
the  new  garden  of  the  R.H.S.  A  picture  also  shows  the  native 
home  of  some  of  the  Japanese  Lilies. 


Eriostemon  myoporoides. 

(See  Supplement.) 

On  this  occasion  we  illustrate  one  of  a  class  of  plants  which 
has  been  much  neglected  for  many  years  past.  It  belongs  to 
'the  class  which  is  popularly  termed  New  Holland  plants,  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  hard-wooded  subjects  coming  from 
Australia,  at  one  time  named  New  Holland.  The  term  came 
to  be  applied  to  similar  subjects  from  other  quarters  of  the 
world.  All  of  them  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Formerly  they  were  chiefly 
grown  in  pots,  although  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  grow 
more  vigorously  and  give  less  trouble  when  planted  out  in  the 
borders  or  beds  of  a  cool  house. 

Having  very  fine  fibrous  roots,  most  of  them  require  a 
quantity  of  peat  in  the  soil,  or  several  of  them  may  be  success¬ 
fully'  cultivated  in  soil  consisting  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of 
fibrous  peat,  merely  broken  into  a  lumpy  condition  and  mixed 
with  sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  the  compost  perfectly  open,  so 
that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  drain  away,  stagnant  mois¬ 
ture  being  very  detrimental  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  roots. 
Pieces  of  charcoal  may  or  may  not  be  mixed  with  the  compost 


lo  lend  additional  porosity  where  this  is  considered  necc.-,.,  wy. 
The  Eriostemons  may  be  grown  in  a  soil  of  this  character,  but 
hitherto  cultivators  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  good  fibrous  loam  with  the  peat.  When  planted 
out  in  a  border,  (lie  soil  may  consist  chiefly  of  loam  if  of  a 
good  fibrous  character,  and  rendered  porous  if  not  naturally  ~o. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  side  view  of  a  very 
fine  plant  ot  l1,.  myoporoides  which  has  been  flowering  for 
weeks  past  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  tit  Kew.  Owing  to 
the  situation  of  the  plant  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  a 
good  front  view,  so  that  the  photograph  has  been  taken  from 
one  side  only,  and  does  not  show  the  best  aspect  of  the  plant. 
It  is  about  5  ft.  high,  font  ting  a  compact  and  dense  bush, 
simply  laden  with  flowers.  When  the  photograph  was  taken 
only  a  few  of  the  flowers  were  expanded.  After  the  plant  was 
in  full  bloom,  the  foliage  was  much  more  extensively  hidden 
by  the  flowers. 

In  the  plant  in  question  these  flowers  are  white,  after  they 
are  open,  at  least,  though  the  species  is  sometimes  described  as 
having  rose  flowers.  This  may  be  the  case,  as  the  various 
known  species  vary  slightly  between  these  two  shades  of 
colour,  generally  being  a  mixture  of  the  two.  For  some  years 
the  species  was  grown  under  the  name  of  E.  cuspidatus,  and 
a  description  has  been  given  of  E.  myoporoides  that  does  not 
seem  altogether  true  to  the  plant  when  seen  under  its  best 


Reduce))  Diagram  of  Legumixosae.  (See  page  199.) 

conditions.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  trusses  of  numerous 
blooms.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  ending  in  a  short 
point,  and  are  thickly  studded  with  semi-transparent  glands 
like  those  of  the  Orange,  the  species  in  question  belonging  to 
the  same  family. 


Malmaison  Carnations  in  Winter. 

I  was  much  surprised  when  I  read  “  Pom  Pom’s  ”  article 
on  the  above,  which  appeared  in  The  Gardening  World  Jan¬ 
uary  7 th,  to  find  what  a  peculiar  method  lie  adopts  to  flower 
Malmaisons  in  winter.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  how  long  lie 
has  practised  the  method  which  he  describes,  and  if  lie  could 
recommend  it  as  a  very  profitable  One,  for,  after  reading  it 
through,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be  growing 
his  plants  eighteen  months  before  obtaining  a  single  bloom. 
“  Pom  Porn’s  ”  advice  is  to  remove  the  points  of  all  those  not 
breaking  when  they  are  potted  up  in  September,  but  from 
what  I  can  gather  from  his  notes,  those  that  are  breaking  he 
would  leave  unpinched  until  the  following  May,  when  as  soon 
as  the  flower-spikes  appear  he  cuts  them  out.  Why  not  cut 
them  all  out  in  September  if  you  are  to  cut  them  out  at  all? 

He  has  certainly  found  the  Malmaison  to  be  a  stronger 
feeder  than  most  of  us  when  he  advises  top-dressing  with 
patent  manure  mixed  with  soil,  and  then  waters  alternately 
with  liquid  manure. 

I  think  there  are  other  readers  besides  myself  who  would 
like  to  know  what  varieties  “  Pom  Pom  ”  grows  when  he 
obtains  three  and  four  “  perfect  ”  blooms  on  one  stem.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  some  market-growers  practise  the  idea,  but 
their  blooms  are  a  long  way  from  being  perfect.  II.  H. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.’s  Primulas. 

Last  -week  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Forest  Hill 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238,  and  97,  High 
Holborn,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  their  cultures 
of  Primula  chinensis.  The  seeds  are  always  sown  late,  so  as 
to  throw  the  plants  well  into  the  new  year  before  they  come 
into  bloom.  As  they  are  grown  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seed 
production,  the  earliest  of  them  are  now  getting  past  their  best 
owing  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers. 

Single  Varieties. 

The  standard  variety  Elaine  still  maintains  its  vigour,  and 
has  large,  pure  white  flowers  such  as  are  always  in  demand  in 
private  establishments.  Having  existed  for  many  years,  the 
variety  is  now  obtainable  in  four  forms — namely,  that  just 
mentioned  together  with  Elaine  (Fern-leaved)  and  Elaine  im¬ 
proved.  The  Fem-leaved  form  only  differs  in  having  the 
elongated  leaf,  while  Elaine  Improved  has  larger  and  finer 
flowers  than  the*  type.  All  of  these  three  have  1  eddish-brown 
leaf-stalks  and  flower-stems.  A  fourth  selection  has  also  been 
made  of  a  form  of  Elaine  having  light  green  leaf-stalks  and 
flower-stems.  It  is  certainly  a.  distinct  variation  which  may 
yet  be  sold -separately  if -it  maintains  its  standard  of  quality 
and  gains  favour  simply  on  account  of  the  light  colour  of  the 
foliage. 

The  Duchess,  with  its  white  flowers  and  rosy-carmine  centre, 
has;  been  added  to  this  collection.  We  next  noted  a  very  fine 
variety  named  Carmine,  having  large  rosy-carmine  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  compact  trusses  just  rising  above  the  foliage,  so  that 
the  whole  plant  is  a  compact  mass  of  leaves  and  flowers.  .Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  quantity  of  it  here  and  the  fine  effect  it  produces, 
we  think  this  would  make  an  excellent  market  variety  in  48- 
size  pots,  as  grown  here.  Besides  the  large  batches  of  last 
year’s  seedlings,  there  was  also  a  batch  of  two-year-old  plants 
in  larger  pots,  with  more  numerous  crowns,  and  altogether 
very  floriferous. 

Carter’s  Bouquet  is  a  very  distinct  form  which  we  have  had 
under  observation  for  several  years  past.  It  has  large,  white 
flowers,  the  four  or  five  .outer  ones  being  produced  singly  on 
stalks,  as  in  the  common  Primrose.  Later  on  in  the  centre  of 
this- a  truss'  arises  surrounded  with  large  leafy  bracts  just  under 
the  umbel  of  flowers.  '  The  variety  is  certainly  a  very  distinct 
one,  and  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  it  is  now  of  high 
qualify,  and  if  the  central  truss  would  rise  a  bit  higher,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  well-marked  and  handsome  Primula.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  indeed  of  first-class  quality.  Those  who 
visited  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  were  able  to  see  a  batch 
of  this  particular  variety  which  is  raised  from  seed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ordinary  forms. 

■  Ruby  is  a  carmine-red  flower  of  large  size,  with  a  white  spot 
in  the  sinus  of  the  divisions  of  the  flowers,  and  quite  distinct 
in  this  respect.  A  strong-growing  variety  and  floriferous  is 
that  named  Rose,  which  is  also  distinguished  by  having  foliage 
of  the  Fermleaved  type.  Holborn  Coral  lias  large  bright  rose 
flowers  and  carmine  edges,  with  a.  greenish-yellow  eye  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  white  zone,  and  altogether  quite  handsome.  Hol¬ 
born  Pink  has  rosy-pink  flowers,  with  leaves  of  the  ordinary 
forms.  Another  very  distinct  variety  in  its  way  is  Holborn 
Crested,  which  has  much  fimbriated  pink  flowers  shaded  with 
white  in  the  centre,  and  edged  with  carmine  in  the  early  stages. 
This  latter  feature  disappears  as  the  flower  attains  full  de¬ 
velopment,  owing  to  the  intensifying  of  the  colour.  Each  plant 
produces  many  trusses,  making  the  variety  an  effective  one. 
Rose  Queen  also  produces  numerous  trusses,  even  on  small 
plants.  The  flowers  are  soft  pink,  similar  in  shade  to  the 
popular  Princess  May,  differing  only  in  the  smaller  flowers. 
Another  addition  to  the  collection  is  Crimson  King,  having 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  and  fiery  crimson.  Holborn  Queen  lias 
white  flowers  produced  in  large  trusses,  and  several  of  them 
from  each  plant.  The  leaf-stalks  and  the  flower-stems  of  this 


variety  are'  light  green,  being  devoid  of  any  brown  or  led 
colour.  A  rich  colour  also  is  Holborn  Magenta,  with  flowers 
finally  intensifying  to  dark  carmine-magenta. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  collection  at  Forest  Hill  is  Kmw 
Edward,  with  large,  pure  white,  much  fimbriated  or  lobed 
flowers,  very  freely  produced.  The  eye  of  this  variety  is  much 
greener  than  usual,  being  thus  veiy  distinct  by  contrast  with 
the  white.  It  is  evidently  popular,  being  grown  in  meat 
quantity.  A  selection  has  already  arisen  in  this  varietv  con¬ 
sisting  of  plants  with  light  green  stems  and  leaf-stalks. 

We  noted  the  superior  character  of  Princess  May  when  it 
originated  some  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  of  immense  size 
as  Primulas  go,  measuring  2  in.  to  2J  in.  across  the  pip.  The 
flower  lias  a  smooth  appearance  of  a  soft  rosy-pink,  and  verv 
attractive.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  seed  very  freely,  and 
there  is  always  a  greater  demand  for  it  than  can  be  supplied. 

Holborn  Blue  is  well  known,  having  originated  here  manv 
years  ago,  so  that  description  is  unnecessary.  A  distinct 
variety  is  Venus  having  white  flowers,  mottled  with  rose,  like 
those  of  a  Carnation  or  spotted  Balsam.  Venus  (Fern-leaved  1 
has  identical  flowers  to  the  previous  one  and  differs  merely  in 
the  foliage.  Two  varieties  that  may  be  bracketed  together  as 
nearly  related  are  Salmon  and  Pink.  The  first-named  has  car¬ 
mine-salmon  flowers,  veiy  freely  produced  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  the  latter  is  of  the  ordinary  plain-leaved  type. 
That  named  Pink  has  larger  flowers  than  the  other,  not  so 
nunierous,  but  of  a  different  shade  of  colour.  A  very  rich 
colour  is  that  named  Scarlet,  which  produces  its  showy  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  if  one  desires  a  strong  contrast,  he 
can  get  it  by  placing  this  alongside  a  white-flowered  variety. 
Vermilion  has  rather  pale  flowers  In  the  early  stages,  but  they 
soon  intensify  to  crimson-vermilion,  and  are  very  freelv  pro¬ 
duced  on  dwarf  plants.  Hercules  has  rich  rose  flowers  of  large 
size,  and  is  practically  the  counterpart  of  Princess  May  in 
other  respects.  Carter’s  Bouquet  has  given  rise  to  a  rosy-pink 
variety  named  Bouquet  Pink.  We  noted  only  a  small  number 
of  plants,  so  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  novelty  on  trial. 
It  possesses  the  same  peculiar  habit  as  the  original  white  one. 
Double  Varieties. 

We  noted  a  considerable  number  of  double  varieties  raised 
from  seed,  and  which  continue  to  find  favour,  as  the  flowers 
are  more  lasting  either  on  the  plants  or  in  the  cut  state  than 
the  single  ones.  Many  of  them  are  merely  the  counterparts 
of  the  single'  ones  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned.  That  would 
apply  to  Scarlet,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  colour.  A 
rather  pleasing  rosy-lilac  and  veiy  floriferous  variety  is  Lilac 
Queen,  piroducing  its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  Queen 
Alexandra  has  been  added  to  this  collection,  and  has  soft  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  produced  in  tall  trusses  well  above  the  foliage, 
which  lias  green  leaf-stalks.  Closely,  allied  to  this  is  an  older 
variety  named  Aurora  in  Messrs.  Carter’s  collection.  The 
flowers  are  really  of  a  darker  shade,  and  the  flower-stems  are 
similarly  tall,  with  the  flowers  more  or  less  whorled  and  pro¬ 
duced  with  great  freedom. 

Vivid  is  in  the  way  of  Carmine  Empress,  but  the  flowers  are, 
of  a  deep)  carmine,  with  a  greater  tendency  to  magenta  in 
certain  stages  of  growth.  Carmine  Empress  itself  is  a  plant 
of  dwarf  and  compact  habit.  Prince  of  Wales  also  produces 
tall  whorled  flower-stems,  with  bright  rosy-salmon  flowers. 
Princess  of  Wales  is  really  a  double  form  of  Venus,  with 
mottled  flowers.  Snowflake  continues  to'  be  a  very  valuable 
variety  on  account  of  its  earliness  and  the  quantity  of  flowers’ 
which  it  produces  on  tall  stems.  It  may  be  compared  tO: 
Queen  Alexandra,  but  has  fewer  leaves.  The  blooms  are  white 
at  first,  but  become  shaded  with  blush  when  fully  developed. 

While  looking  through  the.  above  Primulas  we  came  upon  a 
remarkable  variety  named  Oak  Leaf.  Each  leaf  of  the  plant 
is  cut  into  three  portions  down  to  the  midrib.  Each  of  the 
divisions  is  again  trifid  and  cut.  It  might  almost  be  compared 
to  a  cut-leaved  Pelargonium  or  even  a  Crowfoot.  Seeds  of  ir 
are  not  yet  obtainable,  being  only  on  trial.  A  veiy  prettr . 
but  unnamed  seedling,  evidently  having  originated  from  Hol¬ 
born  Blue,  is  characterised  by  having  a  zone  of  white  blotches. 
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Llf  way  between  the  centre  and  the  margin  of  the  Mower.  This 
also  is  a  novelty  not  yet  obtainable. 

Jtellata  Varieties. 

Several  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  new  Star  Primulas  may 
be  noted  in  this  collection,  but  we  were  most  pleased  with  that 
named  Mont  Blanc,  which  has  white  Mowers  and  bronzy-brown 
Fern  foliage.  The  Mowers  are  produced  on  tall,  whorled  stems, 
and  last  well  in  the  cut  state.  A  very  handsome  variety  also 
is  Lilac,  with  flower-stems  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  very  slender, 
and  carrying  whorls  of  lilac  Mowers.  Mrs.  LI.  Cannell  is  similar 
to  Mont  Blanc,  but  has  more  slender  stems  than  the  ordinary 
foliage.  A  dwarf er  plant  is  that  named  Mrs.  It.  Cannell,  with 
large  white  flowers.  That  named  Stellata  White  is  distinct  in 
producing  four  to  five  Mower-stems  G  in.  to  8  in.  above  the  pot. 

Some  novelties  may  be  noted  in  this  group,  including  a 
double  with  carmine  flowers,  vermilion  with  single  Mowers  pro¬ 
duced  on  dwarf  stems.  Blue  is  also  a  variety  of  moderate 
height.  The  three  latter  are  only  yet  in  small  quantity. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  reproduction  of  all  of  the  above 
standard  varieties,  and  equal  activity  is  maintained  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  new  varieties  in  this  popular  class  of  plants. 
A  large  number  of  selected  plants  have  been  set  aside  and 
crossed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  with  what  results  only  time 
will  show. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  walking  through  the  houses  we  noted  the  free  flowering 
and  now  popular  Primula  kewensis,  with  its  golden-yellow 
Mowers.  A  Hue  batch  of  Schizanthus  wisetonensis  is  now  being 
brought  along,  the  plants  at  this  stage  being  9  in.  to  12  in. 
high.  Calceolarias  are  always  well  grown  here,  and  quite  re¬ 
cently  the  large-flowering  herbaceous  types  have  been  put  into 
24-size  pots,  with  a  few  in  a  smaller  size.  The  Pigmy  and  Tom 
Thumb  strains  are  also  well  cared  for,  and  have  recently  been 
repotted.  These  never  attain  any  great  size,  but  excite  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  amongst  lovers  of  this  class  of 
plant  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  Mowers,  plants’,  and  foliage 
compared  with  the  modern  race  which  has  been  brought  to 
ji  such  perfection. 

The  florist’s  Cineraria  is  also  extensively  grown,  one  house 
130  ft.  in  length  being  entirely  filled  with  plants  of  the  large- 
flowering  strain.  They  are  notv  in  24-size  pots,  the  foliage 
|  covering  the  surface,  of  the  soil.  Some  of  the  same  strain,  may 
be  seen  in  other  houses,  including  a  batch  of  a  white-flowered 
J  strain.  A  hatch  of  Cineraria  stellata  is  also  being  brought 
j  along  in  another  house. 



Linaria  alpina  rosea. 

M  ere  it  not  that  Linarias  are1  too  often  looked  upon  as  being 
nothing  more  than  common  weeds,  we  should  And  many  a  bit 
of  rockwork  or  stone  wall  beautified  by  some  really  pretty 
varieties  that  are1  obtainable,  and  also  we  think  we  should  soon 
have  many  new  and  still  more  beautiful  things  in  the  way  of 
hybrids  and  selected  forms.  The  ordinary  Linaria  alpina  is 
i  to  our  mind  a  beautiful  thing,  and  valuable  for  the  adornment 
of  rough  or  exposed  comers  of  the  rockery,  but.  the  rose- 
coloured  variety  is  a  real  gem  that  would  be  worthy  of  better 
positions  were  it  less  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  site  and 
soil  than  it.  is.  One  can  scarcely  speak  too  liighly  of  a  plant 
of  so  cheery  a  colour  and  modest  requirements,  for  it  will 
thrive  and  bloom  with  freedom  where  many  less  beautiful 
t  lings  would  perish,  and  its  foliage  is  beautiful  even  without 
the  additional  charm  of  its  flowers. 

Stock  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young 
giowths  that  break  up  from  the  crown}  and  young  plants  com¬ 
mence  flowering  while  still  very  small.  We  have  seen  a  pale 
pink  form  that  is  equally  beautiful  as  the  original  deeper  rose 
variety,  and  there  is  little  doubt  many  lovely  shades  could  be 
obtained  with  ease,  and  our  gardens  would  be  the  richer  if 
someone  with  opportunity  and  inclination  would  take  in  hand 
; .  ta‘sk  of  raising  varieties  of  these  pretty  and  easily  grown 
L",ari“'  ’  Heather  Bell. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Flower  Shows. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tub  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  been  agreeably  struck  by  the  letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  2.)th  ult.  by  W.  II.  Wharton  on  “Flower  Shows.” 
Every  word  of  Iris  opening  remarks  I  cordially  endorse,  and 
many  of  the  collections  enumerated  by  him  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  flower  show  committees  ;  but  my  experience 
of  the  management  of  flower  shows  (for  well  over  thirty 
years)  lias  been,  “owing  to  the  composition  of  committees 
generally,”  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  classes  arranged 
so  as  to  suit  the  greatest  number  of  likely  competitors. 

Take  for  instance  a  Chrysanthemum  show.  The  great 
craze  is  for  large  blooms  (many  an  employer  objects  to  having 
more  than  perhaps  a  few  just  to  give  his  collection  a  little 
more  cli;  iracter).  An  amateur  again  may  have  his  hobby,  and 
let  1  um  follow  his  hobby  as  he  chooses,  but  on  no  account 
should  he  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  arranging  classes  for 
other  people’s  servants  (simply  for  the  reason  that  he  thinks 
that  such  and  such  would  look  better  on  the  exhibition  table), 
often  putting  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  the  great 


Reduced  Diagram  oe  Liliiflorae.  (See  p.  199.) 

majority  from  entering  ■  consequently  only  two  or  three  come 
forward  instead  of,  as  might  be  expected,  a  dozen  or  more 
had  the  prizes  offered  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  gardener 
to  grow  that  which  is  most  appreciated  by  his  employer. 
Take  for  instance  a  group  of  “  ’Mums,”  without  restriction. 
M  ould  there  be  any  chance  of,  say,  a  small  grower  putting 
up  a  group  of  undisbudded  plants  against  the  large  grower 
using  only  disbudded  blooms,  each  plant  carrying  only  one 
or  two  blooms  1  No  ;  but  for  a  mixed  group  restrict  the  number 
of  disbudded  blooms,  and  then  you  may  expect  aspirants  for 
honours,  because  by  so  doing  the  gardener  is  encouraged  to 
follow  his  master’s  tastes.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  prefer  their  flowers  more 
like  nature  than  in  some  cases  what  the  art  of  man  can  do. 
The  nurseryman  is  the  worst  sort  of  individual  to  make  out 
a  schedule  of  prizes  for  private  growers.  By  all  means  give  the 
large  growers  encouragement,  but  do  not  neglect  spread¬ 
ing  the  interest  to  the  small  grower  and  protecting  him  some¬ 
what  from  those  in  more  favoured  circumstances.  Surelv 
if  ten  or  twenty  of  these  could  be  interested  in  the  competi¬ 
tions  instead  of  one  or  two  (who  make  a  trade  of  it  some¬ 
times  for  profit),  our  flower  shows  would  more  likely  be 
successes. 

Another  instance  I  might  mention  of  how  Mower  shows 
might  add  to  their  patronage  is  by  offering  prizes  for  school 
children  for  drawing,  etc.,  and  admitting  schools  at  a  nominal 
charge  to  view  the  exhibition,  not  only  interesting  the 
children,  but  their  parents  and  friends,  and  so  acting  as  a 
good  advertisement.  There  are  some  societies  near  where 
I  write  in  which  this  sort  of  competition  lias  been  a  great 
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success.  Sir,  this  is  a  subject  which  might  be  largely  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  I  for  oue  thank  Mr.  Wharton  for  opening  it. 

Mum. 

— o — 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  notice  your  correspondent  “  Heather  Bell  ”  holding 
forth  on  this  subject  in  a  late  issue.  I  am  afraid  that  but 
few  of  us  will  be  able  to  follow  his  logic  and  agree  with  his 
ideas.  Of  course,  I  would  never  for  one  moment  believe  that 
every  lad  that  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  would  turn  out 
a  gardener.  I  use  the  word  gardener  in  its  true  meaning. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  will  every  man  who  goes  through 
the  prescribed  curriculum  turn  out  a  doctor.  Yet,  would 
anyone  ever  think  of  doing  away  with  the  medical  or  surgical 
courses  at  our  hospitals ;  and  yet  this  is  really  the  doctor's 
term  of  apprenticeship.  Of  course,  “  Heather  Bell  ”  may 
urge  that  gardening  is  an  altogether  simpler  profession. 
That,  of  course,  is  so  in  a  general  sense,  but,  all  the  same,  if 
in  either  case  we  are  not  properly  grounded  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  we  run  but  a  poor  chance  of  really  mastering  our 
business. 

Let  me  tell  “  Heather  Bell  ”  that  the  amount  the  average 
garden  boy  will  pick  up,  no  matter  how  smart  he  may  be,  is 
a  very  infinitesimal  trifle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appren¬ 
tice,  as  we  cultivate  him  in  Scotland,  has  to  lend  a  hand  at 
everything ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  act  of  doing  any 
work  is  much  better  preparation  than  the  mere  seeing  it 
done  by  others.  I  guess  a  good  many  of  “  Heather  Bell’s  ” 
Scottish  readers  would  grin  with  amusement  when  he  describes 
the  apprentice  thus: — “Too  often  the  apprentice  considers 
lie  has  a  right  of  exemption  from  all  menial  and  laborious 
tasks,  and  must  only  be  put  to  the  lighter  and  pleasant  work.” 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  apprentices,  and  I 
must  say  I  have  never,  so  far,  come  across  that  brand.  I 
have  also  had  to  do  with  garden  boys,  and  in  most  cases  these 
were  a  confounded  nuisance. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  the  worst  sort  of  garden 
help  is  the  ambitious  labourer.  In  about  three  months  this 
genius  (?)  knows  more  than  the  combined  staff,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two  his  lowest  estimate  of  his  own  abilities 
is  that  he  is  fit  for  a  head-gardener’s  place  where  half  a  dozen 
are  employed.  Of  course,  he  often  lands  as  man-of-all-work 
to  a  parson.  That,  however,  is  his  bad  luck,  not  his  merits. 

I  would  like,  while  on  this  subject,  if  someone  would  explain 
fully  how  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  propose  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  a.  man  is  a  qualified  gardener.  If  memory  selves 
me  right,  seven  years  employment  in  a  garden  qualifies  a 
man  for  enrolment.  This  has  a  funny  look,  and  I  await, 
explanations.  _  ‘  c.  Blair. 


Crocus  hermoneus. 

Eor  many  years  this  species  was  only  known  from  its  conns, 
leaves  and  seed  vessel.  It  was  described  by  Kotschy  from 
those  scanty  materials,  but  he  and  others  who  had  seen  these  " 
materials  said  it  could  not  be  confused  with  any  other  known 
Crocus  from  Syria.  Quite  recently,  however,  conns  have  been 
grown  and  flowered  at  Kew.  It  was  originally  supposed  to’  lie 
a  spring-flowering  species,  but  at  Kew  it  blooms  in  October 
and  November. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  lilac,  fading  to  white  at  the  base, 
and  some  individuals  have  almost  pure  white'  flowers.  The 
segments  are  spathulate,  1  in.  to  1-]  in.  long,  while  the  anthers 
are  golden-yellow,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  filaments.  The 
style-arms  have  very  few  divisions,  but  just  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  belongs  to  the  section  Schizostigma.  The  species, 
although  not  very  showy,  has  flowers  of  sufficient  size  to  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  autumn-flowering  species.  The  interest- 
ing  point  about  it  topographically  is.  that  it  comes  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Hermon,  in  Palestine,  where  it  grows  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  9,000  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  melting  snow.  This  moun¬ 
tain  is  therefore  a  very  conspicuous  one,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  James  Epps. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Epps,  juu.,  of 
Norfolk  House,  Beulah  Hill,  South  Norwood  Hill,  on  the  20th 
ult,  at  Jamaica,  West  Indies.  He  had  gone  there  previous  to 
Christmas  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  Cacao  estates  and  tc 
recruit  his  health.  On  his  way  thither  he  visited  Trinidad, 
and  had  lie  lived  was  to  leave  Jamaica  on  the  7th  inst.  on  the 
return  journey  home.  He.  was  an  ardent  lover  and  patron  of 
horticulture,  and  took  considerable  interest  in  the  rearing  of 
economic  plants.  He  had  grown  and  fruited  the  Cacao  tree 
in  his  conservatories  at  Beulah  Hill. 

He  was  vice-president  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  local 
Chrysanthemum  society,  and  had  won  several  medals  and  cer¬ 
tificates.  He  was  also  the  donor  of  a  silver  cup  for  amateurs 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  He  was  a  Fellow  of -the  Linnean 
Society  and  member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He 
also'  had  been  president  of  the  Croydon  Natural  Histoiy  and 
Scientific  Society  for  two  years.  His  demise  is  therefore  very 
much  regretted  in  horticultural  circles  and  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood  particularly. 


British  Gardeners'  Association. 

At  a  committee  meeting  held  on  March  3rd  it  was  decided 
that,  500  gardeners  having  joined  the  association,  the  election  of 
the  executive  council  should  be  proceeded  with.  The  council 
will  consist  of  twelve  members  wlio  live  within  easy  reach  uf 
London,  and  a  representative  of  every  branch  with  not  less  than 
fifty  members.  To  enable  all  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the 
twelve,  a  list  of  those  who  are  willing  to  serve  on  the  council 
will  be  posted  to  every  member,  who  will  be  invited  to  mark  the 
names  of  those  he  prefers,  and  the  twelve  wdio  obtain  the  hignest 
number  of  marks  will  be  considered  elected.  This  arrangement 
appears  to  be  the  only  workable  one  that  would  give  satisfaction. 
The  selection  of  candidates  will  be  representative  of  all  sections 
of  gardening,  but  the  majority  will  be  gardeners  employed  in 
private  establishments. 

Gardeners  who  have  not  already  joined  the  association  are 
urged  to  do  so  at  once,  and  thus  secure  the  right  to  take  part  in 
the  election  of  the  first  executive  council. 

Candidates  for  membership  are  requested  to  apply  to  the 
secretary  of  a  branch,  should  there  be  one  near,  but  those 
who  prefer  it  may  apply  direct  to  headquarters.  The  expenses 
of  public  meetings  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are,  as 
a  rule,  provided  locally,  the  fund  for  the  promotion  of  the  move¬ 
ment  being  too  small  to  do  more  than  help  to  pay  the  delegates’ 
expenses.  The  committee  would  be  thankful  for  further  help  in 
the  shape  of  donations  to  the  expenses  fund. 

It  was  also  decided  to  secure  an  office  in  London  and  to  engage 
a  permanent  secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 

Up  to  February  28th  the  membership  was  504.  Of  this  numbei 
211  are  head  gardeners,  26  single-handed  gardeners,  183  journey¬ 
man  gardeners,  and  80  various.  These  are  distributed  :  South 
of  England,  271  ;  North  of  England,  91  ;  Scotland,  42  ;  Wales,, 
78  ;  Ireland,  12  ;  Colonies,  6. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  gardening  centres,  including  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Bournemouth, 
Reigate,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Altrincham,  etc.  Branches  have 
been  established  in  seventeen  districts.  Suggestions  for  hold¬ 
ing  public  meetings  from  gardeners  who  are  willing  to  help  will 
be  gladly  received  by  the  secretary. 

Statement  of  Accounts. 


Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Entrance  fees  and  subscriptions 

...  126 

0 

0 

Donations  to  expenses  fund 

...  65 

6 

6 

Expenditure. 

£191 

6 

6 

Printing,  stationery,  postage 

...  37 

15 

0 

Expenses  of  meetings  ...  - 

...  14 

10 

0 

Sundries  ...  ... 

0 

11 

11 

£52 

.16 

11 

Deposited  with  bankers 

...  138 

0 

0 

Cash  in  hand  ... 

0 

9 

7 

£138 

9 

7 

Donations  promised  ...  , .. 

...  81 

0 

0 

W.  Watson,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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Iris  galatica. 


Tho  above  is  Iho  name  given  to  a  new  Iris  now  flowering  in 
the  Alpine  House  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Sielie  last  year.  Judging  from 
the  plants  the  flowers  are  solitary,  and  when  in  full  bloom 
scarcely  rise  above  the  foliage,  the  flower  tube  being  scarcely 
longer  than  the  spathe-valves.  The  falls  have  an  obovate 
eiuarginate,  dark  violet  lamina  just  above  the  keel,  the  lower 
portion  being  greenish-white  or  yellowish-white,  marked  with 
sla  tv-blue  lines!  These  latter  are  continued  down  to  the  base 
i,f  the  side  lobes.  These  lobes  or  flanges  are  large,  rounded 
and  upturned.  The  falls  are  spoon-shaped  and  horizontal,  or 
slightly  declining,  and  pale  blue  or  yellow-blue  with  a  slender 
daw,  infolded  at  the  sides.  The  style-arms  are  shaded  with 
pale  violet-purple  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  crests  are  large, 
obliquely  obovate,  blunt  and  rounded  on  the  oblique  outer 
edge,  and  are  slaty-blue  or  greenish-blue. 

The  falls  are  ornamented  with  an  orange  or  golden-yellow' 
keel,  mottled  with  black,  except  at  the  upper  end,  where  it  is 
developed  into  a  sharp  ridge.  The  leaves  vary  from  three  to 
five,  and  are  lanceolate,  falcate,  deeply  grooved  on  the  inner 
fact1,  slightlv  keeled  and  prominently  ribbed  on  the  back  with 
a  cartilaginous,  distinct  white  edge.  At  flowering  time  they 
are  li  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  have  something  of  the  rigidity 
of  the" leaves  of  I.  persica  and  its  allies,  but  even  more  closely 
identical  with  those  of  I.  caucasica. 

The  habit  of  the  plant,  both  as  to  stature  and  foliage,  shows 
that  it  is  closely  allied  to  I.  caucasica.  From  the  latter  it 
differs  chiefly  in  the  larger  size  of  its  solitary  flower  and 
different  colour.  The  texture  of  the  flov'er  is  also  much  better 
than  that  of  the  last  named.  The  newcomer,  we  think,  will 
be  regarded  as  a  more  ornamental  species  than  that  to  which 
it  is  most  nearly  related.  It  belongs  to  the  Juno  section. 

J.  F. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


National  Potato  Society’s  Show'. — The  metropolitan  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  National  Potato  Society  in  1905  will  be  held  at 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
near  Victoria  Station.  The  days  and  dates  arranged  are  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  November  23rd  and  24th,  closing  at  8  p.m. 
the  first  day  and  5  p.m.  the  second  day.  Schedules  and  all 
particulars  may  he  had  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Wright,  Postling,  Hythe,  Kent. 

*  *  * 

Ckawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  our  first  annual 
report  and  balance-sheet,  which  was  adopted  at  our  meeting  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  was  in  the  chair.  The 
essays  sent  in  by  under-gardeners  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  committee  who  judged  made  the  following  awards:  — 
Fruit  culture  (under  glass)  :  First  (Silver  Gilt  Medal  and  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Merit),  Air.  H.  Whitner,  under  Air.  J.  Coomber, 
Nymans,  Handcross  ;  second  (Silver  Aledal),  Air.  T.  Denman, 
under  Air.  .  Shepherd,  Goff’s  Hill,  Crawley.  Vegetable  cul¬ 
ture  (outdoors) :  First  (Silver  Gilt  Medal  and  Certificate  of 
Merit),  Air.  J.  Wood,  under  Mr.  J.  Bisli,  Hydecroft,  Crawdey ; 
second  (large  Silver  Aledal),  Air.  G.  Aylwin,  under  Air.  J. 
Saunders,  Lovell  Lodge,  Crawley ;  third  (small  Silver  Aledal), 
Mr.  F.  Brown,  under  Air.  J.  Guyatt,  Timberham,  Lowfieid 
Heath  ;  fourth  (Cultural  Certificate  of  Alerit),  Air.  H.  Whitner, 
Aim ans,  Handcross.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  association 
should  become  affiliated  with  the  R.H.S.,  and  that  a  library  of 
horticultural  works  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  society,  the 
fore-named  essays  to  be  type-written  (duplicate  copies),  and  so 
H  RUC^eus  same-  Several  rules  were  altered,  and  others 
added.  Air.  R.  H.  Holton  was  appointed  assistant  hon.  secre- 
tan;  and  the  committee  enlarged  to  twrenty.  Certificates  of 
-  erit  -vere  awarded  to  Air.  H.  Brooks,  Deerswood,  Ifield,  for 
vehe  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and  to  Air.  J. 
oombei,  Nymans,  Handcross,  for  six  plants  of  Lachenalia 
tricolor ;  the  last  named  was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Aledal  for 
<n  ex  ia  fine  white  Cyclamen,  which  award  he  most  graciously 
e.rled  to  one  of  his  men  (Mr.  H.  Naylor)  who  has  charge  of 
tm'i  i  plants.  This  acknowledgment  will  no  doubt 
o  ioster  a  keener  interest  to  be  taken  by  the  young  journey¬ 


men  in  their  duties  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Hevt-ra 
new  members.  Thanks  to  Air.  Cheal  for  presiding,  etc.  —II  v. 
Hemsley. 

*  Hr  * 

Undercliff  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Literary  Institution,  Vent 
nor,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Air.  Thomas  Gibbs  presiding  in  the 
absence  of  Air.  Morgan  Richards  (president),  who  was  detaini  i 
in  London.  The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  F.  Attrill)  reported  that 
the  show  held  in  November  last  was  an  advance  upon  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  both  in  respect  of  quality  and  the  number  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  there  being  30  more  than  in  1903.  There  was  a  small 
balance  after  expenditure,  and  it  might  have  been  larger  had  the 
weather  been  more  favourable  on  the  occasion  of  the  show.  It 
was  unanimously  decided  to  ask  Air.  Alorgan  Richards  to  again 
accept  the  presidency.  The  committee  were  re-elected.  This 
year’s  show  is  to  be  held  on  November  7th  and  8th.  The  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  F.  Attrill,  Bardolph,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  *  * 

Undercliff  Horticultural  Society'. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  District  Council  Chambers, 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  F.  Attrill  pre¬ 
siding  in  place  of  the  president,  Mr.  H.  Alitchell  J.P.,  who 
was  unable  to  attend.  The  latter  enclosed  £3  in  his  letter,  to 
be  expended  in  prizes  as  the  committee  thought  fit.  Air.  Arthur 
Woods  reported  that  last  year’s  show  was  very  successful,  the 
number  of  exhibits  being  394.  The  weather  happened  to  be  wet 
on  the  date  of  the  show,  but,  fortunately,  the  committee  had 
insured  the  gate-money  to  the  extent  of  £30.  Owing  to  this  fact 
the  society  was  able  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of  £11  11s.  9d. 
The  vice-presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  two 
who  had  left  the  town,  and  the  secretary  was  desired  to  ask 
others  to  become  vice-presidents.  A'lost  of  the  committee  were 
also  reappointed.  It  was  decided  that  the  next  annual  show 
should  be  held  on  Wednesday,  August  9th.  On  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Gibbs  a  class  for  the  best-kept  front  gardens  in  Ventnor 

was  added  to  the  schedule. 

*  *  ■* 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
read  liis  first-prize  essay  on  “  Pruning  and  Training  Hardy  Fruit 
Trees.”  It  will  be  remembered  this  society  offered  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  prizes  for  essays  during  last  year,  and  when  one  listened 
to  Mr.  Briscoe’s  remarks  on  Tuesday,  21st  ult.,  at  the  Sun¬ 
flower  Temperance  Hotel,  the  unanimous  opinion  was  that  he 
had  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  very  practical  and  embracing 
manner.  Principal  amongst  the  fruits  under  his  notice  were 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants,  Vines,  Nuts,  Figs,  etc.,  and  under  the 
separate  headings  he  advocated  the  best  method  to  prune  and 
train  each  particular  fruit  in  the  different  systems,  also  the 
best  time  when  these  operations  should  be  accomplished.  It 
was  to  be  regretted,  he  said,  that  due  care  and  forethought 
were  not  always  given  to  this  part  of  the  gardener’s  work,  for 
sometimes  it  was  a  lack  of  manual  strength  in  the  establishment, 
and  in  some  gardens  the  necessary  knowledge  required  to  assist 
Nature’s  productions  was  not  fully  apparent.  He  advised  the 
bestowal  of  greater  care  to  this  all-important  feature,  for  then 
the  continuous  yearly  supply  would  be  ever  going  on.  A  good 
discussion  amongst  the  members  followed.  Air.  B.  Acock, 
Shirley  Hvrst  Gardens,  exhibited  well-grown  Primula  obconica, 
and  from  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby,  Coombe  Lodge  Gardens,  came  a  bundle 
of  forced  Rhubarb,  all  of  which  were  much  appreciated  and 
received  the  meeting’s  vote  of  thanks. 

*  *  * 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. — In  addition  to  those 
previously  reported,  meetings  in  connection  with  the  above  have 
been  held  :  — At  Croydon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Croydon 
and  District  Horticultural  Alutual  Improvement  Society,  the 
proposal,  adjourned  from  a  previous  meeting,  to  form  a  local 
branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association,  was  again  brought 
forward,  with  the  result  that  it  was  resolved  that  a  branch 
should  be  formed.  Air.  W.  Rowson,  head  gardener,  Falkland 
Park  Gardens,  South  Norwood  Hill,  was  elected  local  secretary, 
and  all  local  gardeners  interested  in  the  association  are  requested 

to  communicate  with  him. - At  Plymouth,  on  the  25th  ult., 

under  the  auspices  of  the  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  over  a  hundred  local  gardeners  being  present,  llie 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Air.  C.  H.  Curtis,  as  a  delegate  from 
the  association.  A  discussion  followed,  after  which  Air.  A.  J.  G. 
Chalice,  nurseryman,  Plympton,  moved,  and  Air.  W.  Selley, 
head  gardener,  Delamore  Gardens,  Cormvood,  seconded,  “  That 
a.  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  be  formed  ill 
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Plymouth,”  and  this  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  W.  S.  E. 
Cholwill,  head  gardener,  Lukoslaiid,  Ivy  bridge,  was  appointed 
local  secretary,  and  all  those  wishing  to  30m  the  association 
were  requested  to  communicate  with  him.  Over  fifty  members 
of  the  audience  responded  to  the  request  there  and  then  —— 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Yorkshire  branch  was  helci  in 
Leeds  on  the  25th  ult.  Amongst  other  business,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  committee  meet  monthly,  special  meetings  to  be  con¬ 
vened  by  circular,  and  that  a  small  sub-committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  any  doubtful  applications  for  membership.  A  circular 
letter  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  was  adopted,  with  slight  altera¬ 
tions,  and  1,000  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  be 
circulated,  together  with  the  “  Plea,  Prospectus,  and  1 01111  of 
Application  ”  for  membership,  among  the  gardeners  throughout 
the  county. 

*  *  * 

Row  at.  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fortnightly  ex¬ 
hibition  and  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  14th,  when  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  V.M.H.,  on  “  Liu, 
Variation.” 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.—  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  friends  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  to 
hear  Mr.  Leech  give  his  experience  on  “  Bottling  of  Fruit.  Mr. 
Leech  very  clearly  illustrated  to  the  members  lus  methods. 
Several  bottles  of  fruit  were  opened  which  had  been  bottled  three 
to  four  years.  The  lecture  was  much  appreciated,  as  it  clearly 
showed  to  the  members  how  they  could  put  their  surplus  fruit  to 
a  good  use  without  very  much  expense.  O11  Friday,  March  10th, 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Ivew,  will  address  the  meeting  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  forming  a  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  . 

*  *  * 

A  Magnificent  Prize. — The  iNationa.1  Potato  Society  has 
secured  a  magnificent  prize  for  its  show  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  011  November  23rd  and  24th,  this  year,  through  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  the  famous  Holborn 
seedsmen,  and  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  the  great  Scottish  raise).  Con¬ 
jointly,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Findlay  offer  a.  splendid  silver  chal¬ 
lenge  cup,  value  £50,  and  £12  in  cash,  for  twelve  dishes  of 
Potatos.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  the  schedule,  copies  of 
which  may  now  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Walter  P.’  Wright,  Postling,  Hytlie.  Altogether,  prizes  to  the 

value  of  nearly  £200  are  offered. 

*  *  * 

British  Gardeners’  Association. — The  usual  meeting  of  the 
Woolton  Gardeners’  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  111st.  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Mr.  T.  Carling  presiding.^  The  subject 
announced  was  a  discussion  on  the  above  proposed  society.  Mr. 
John  Stoney  was  the  opener,  and  claimed  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  from  such  an  organisation,  especially  to  the  younger 
members.  Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  matter,  the 
discussion  being  carried  on  by  Messrs.  R.  Todd,  C.  Sherry, 

W.  W.  Gamble,  Jos.  Stoney,  G.  Haigli,  R.  G.  Waterman,  H.  Col¬ 
lett,  J.  Collins,  H.  Hunter,  etc.  The  tone  of  the  meeting  was 
distinctly  in  favour  of  some  such  organisation,  especially  that  of 
registration.  No  vote  was  taken  on  the  matter,  but  a  general 
expression  was  made  that  it  was  highly  desirable  for  all  to 
attend  the  proposed  Liverpool  meeting,  where  fuller  details  might 
be  gained. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — A  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  society  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  - 
T.  Foster,  in  Liverpool,  on  the  4th  inst.  A  good  attendance  was 
present  to  listen  to  the  practical  lecture  of  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  on 
'•  The  Culture  of  the  Peach.”  The  lecturer  stated  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  show,  by  submitting  his  own  form  of  culture  in 
the  gardens  of  Lathom,  that  success  was  still  possible.  The 
makfng  of  the  borders,  the  best  types  of  compost,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  forms  of  drainage1  were  given.  The  walls  should  face  due 
south  and  be  from  8  ft,  to  12  ft,  in  height.  Some  means  of 
protection  were  essential,  especially  during  severe  weather  in  the 
blooming  season.  Nailing  was  recommended  in  preference  to 
wires,  so  that  the  wood  would  receive  the  warmth  from  the  walls 
during  the  low  temperature  at  night.  Details  in  pruning,  dis 
budding,  laying  in  of  the  laterals,  watering,  and  syringing  were 
given  in  a  lucid  manner,  and,  to  complete  the  culture  throughout 
a  season,  from  May,-  the  necessary  culture  under  glass  was  also 
stated.  A  list  of  the  most  approved  kinds  was .  given,  those 
most  suitable  for  under  glass  and  for  the  outside  being  stated. 

A  capital  discussion,  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Joseph  Stoney, 

E.  F.  Hazleton,  R.  W.  Ker,  John  Stoney,  E.  G.  Waterman,  . 
Ewbank,  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Ker,  in  his  remarks,  spoke 


strongly  on  the  advisability  of  providing  a  more  suitable  room 
in  which  to  hold  their  meetings,  and  offering  a  substantial 
donation  towards  that  object. 

*  *  * 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the! 
weekly  meeting  on  Friday,  March  3rd,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Searles,  Mr.  Chandler  gave  a  paper  on  “  Budding  and 
Grafting.”  ”  Budding,”  said  the  lecturer,  “  should  precede  graft¬ 
ing,  for,  by  budding  first,  should  failure  occur,  then  you  can 
follow  with  grafting.”  Selection  of  proper  buds  was  the  most 
important  tiart  of  all,  and  many  failures  were  due  to  poor  buds. 
Grafting  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  year  where  it,  is  rh  nei 
inside  and  cut.  Mr.  Chandler  ably  showed  the  many  methods 
of  grafting  by  specimen  work,  and  recommended  that  grafts  be 
left  till  wanted,  and  that  it  was  best  to  put  the  graft  011  so  that 
it  could  go  straight  to  work.  In  waxing,  the  speaker  thought 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  wrap  the  graft  completely  round.  So 
long  as  the  “  cuts  ”  were  covered  and  it  was  air-tight,  all  was 
well.  The  other  was  labour  and  material  wasted.  Discussion 
followed,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks. 

*  *  * 

National  Potato  Society’s  Show. — The  schedule  of  the 
National  Potato  Society’s  show,  copies  of  which  are  now  ready 
and  can  be  obtained  post  free  from  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Post- 
ling,  Hytlie,  marks  a  great  advance  on  1904.  The  president.  Sir 
John  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  offers  a  silver  01131,  value  £10  10s. 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Archibald 
Findlay,  offer  a  magnificent  challenge  01131,  value  £50.  together 
with  £12  in  cash.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  offer  £24  in  cash 
311'izes  for  their  great  Potatos,  Discovery  and  Sujperlative.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Deal  (Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  Limited,  Boston) 
offers  a  silver  CU31.  Valuable  cash  331'izes  are  offered  by  the 
following  well-known  firms:  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited. 
Norwich  ;  Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading  ;  J.  Kerr,  Dumfries  ;  Robert 
Sydenham,  Birmingham  ;  S.  M.  Thomson  (Dalmeny  agent), 
Edinburgh;  William  Deal,  Kelvedon  ;  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothe¬ 
say  ;  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  W.  J.  Malden. 
Ham  ;  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech  ;  .J.  Bettinscn,  Wisbech  ;  G. 
Massey  and  Sons,  Spalding  :  H.  Scott,  Warminster,  and  others. 
The-  total  value  of  the  3irizes  is  nearly  £200,  and  the  schedule 
is  comprehensive  and  varied. 


The  King  and  Garden  Ornaments. — On  the  2nd  inst.  the 
King,  attended  by  the  Hon.  Sidney  Greville,  S3>ent  half  an  hour 
inspecting  some  fine  old  garden  ornaments  at  a  saleroom  in 
London. 

*  *  * 

Accident  in  Felling  Trees. — On  the  16th  ult.  four  men  were 
engaged  in  felling  trees  011  Lord  Yarborough’s  estate  at  Limbex, 
Yorkshire.  One  of  them  got  in  the  way  of  a  falling  tree,  and 
was  pinned  to  the  ground,  being  killed  almost  immediately. 
This  unfortunate  accident  befell  Thomas  Jackson. 

-*  *  * 

Cheap  Ferns  for  London. — At  Taunton,  Devon,  on  the  18th 
ult.,  two  hawkers  were  charged  with  committing  damage  in  a 
wood  at  Otterford.  They  had  dug  up  about  864  Ferns  from  a 
space  of  25  yards  long  and  18  yards  wide.  These  were  packed 
in  sacks  for  removal.  The  Bench  were  informed  that  the  Ferns 
fetched  4s.  a  dozen  in  London.  The  hawkers  had  to  pay  fines 

and  damages,  and  the  Ferns  were  forfeited. 

*  *  * 

Fall  in  Potato  Prices. — Our  contemporaries  in  the  Midlands 
and  North  are  referring  to  the  recent  great  fall  in  the  prices 
of  Potatos,  and  some  of  them  say  it  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing 
on  the  whole.  Buyers  of  Potatos  at  fabulous  prices  were  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  disappointed  sooner  or  later.  At  a-  sale  of  Eldorado 
some  time  ago  the  prices  varied  from  27s.  6d.  to  34s.  per  stone, 
or  an  average  of  £12  per  cwt.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  this  same 
Potato  was  selling  at  63s.  per  lb.,  or  £352  per  cwt.  Northern 
Star  is  being  offered  at  £6  10s.  per  ton,  instead  of  £600,  which 
was  the  price  asked  for  little  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 
Buyers  with  small  purses  will  now  be  able  to  procure  these 
notable  varieties  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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Mu.  Chamberlain  and  Birmingham  Chauities. — Wc  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  approached  by  people  of  his 
own  town  for  Orchid  ffowers  to  be  sold  at  a  matinee  on  the  1st 
just.  The  buyers  will  be  able  to  tell  their  friends  that  they 

had  been  once  bul loti  holed  by  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

*  *  * 

An*  Objectionable  Report. — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of 
Reading,  ask  us  to  mention  that  the  report  which  has  appeared 
in  a  London  halfpenny  daily  paper  as  to  a  visit  to  London, 
arranged  by  them  for'  their  employees,  was  entirely  without 
foundation.  No  such  visit  was  ever  made  or  even  thought  of, 
and  the  Elitor  of  the  paper  in  question  has  acknowledged  his 


Mn.  Chamberlain’s  BrrroNiroT.E. — As  we  stated  last  week, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  a  buttonhole  Orchid  by  the  requisition  of 
a  lady  at  Hastings.  It  consisted  of  a  bloom  of  Coelogyne 
cristata,  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Fern.  The  buttonhole  was 
placed  in  a  small  vase  in  a  side  room  of  the  bazaar,  and  2d. 
charged  for  admission.  By  this  means  £2  was  raised,  and  the 
buttonhole  was  finally  sold  by  auction  for  5s.  6d. — some  accounts 
i/ive  a  higher  price. 

O  ox  *  *  * 

Si-El)  Potatos. — According  to  all  accounts,  in  South  Lincoln¬ 
shire  the  prices  for  seed  Potatos  continue  to  fall.  Northern  Star 
is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  £3  per  ton,  although  it  was  selling 
for  £15  a  short  time  previously.  Surely  these  accounts  must 
be  exaggerated,  as  Potatos  for  cooking  sometimes  fetch  as  much 
as  £6  per  ton.  This  being  the  case,  gardeners  and  farmers  with 
shallow  pockets  will  be  able  to  plant  a  good  breadth  of  this 

new  disease-resisting  Potato. 

*  *  * 

Snowdrops  as  Prophets. — The  Rev.  William  Campbell,  of 
Craigie,  has  been  writing  in  the  “  Scottish  Field  ”  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  noting  the  date  when  he  pulled  the  first  Snow¬ 
drop.  Early  Snowdrops,  he  says,  have  always  heralded  .early 
harvests  ;  late  Snowdrops  have  invariably  been  followed  by  late 
harvests  ;  and  medium  early  blooms  have  preceded  medium 
early  harvests.  January  6th  was  the  date  this  year,  and  he 
predicts  a  medium  date  for  the  coming  harvest. 

Heather  in  Australia. — A  Scotchman  in  Australia  had  a 
sprig  of  Heather  sent  him  from  the  Old  Country,  but  on  its 
entering  Australia  the  Customs  official  demanded  Is.  2d.  duty. 
He  objected  under  protest,  and  then  brought  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  the  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Customs,  asking 
which  of  the  flourishing  colonial  industries  was  likely  to  be 
injured  by  a  sprig  of  Heather.  His  money  was  promptly 
returned.  If  it  had  been  a  live  Scotch  Thistle  the  Customs 

official  might  more  consistently  have  inflicted  a  duty. 

*  *  * 

The  Revolver  Shrub.— The  above  is  a  name  suggested  for  the 
American  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  virginica)  by  Joseph  Meehan, 
in  “The  Florists’  Exchange.”  The  shrub  flowers  in  October 
and  November,  as  it  does  in  this  country,  but  the  seeds  do  not 
ripen  till  the  August  or  September  following.  As  the  seed  pods 
dry  up  they  burst  open  and  project  the  seeds  for  some  consider¬ 
able  distance.  As  the  name  Artillery  Plant  has  already  been 
applied  to  Pilea  muscosa,  he  suggests  Revolver  Shrub  for  the 
Witch  Hazel.  We  may  remind  him  also  that  there  is  a  Cannon¬ 
ball  Tree  (Couroupita  guianensis),  the  fruit  of  which  bursts  open 
with  a  loucl  report  when  fully  matured,  and  scatters  its  seeds 
like  grapeshot. 

*  •»  * 

Rosa  gigantea. — Some  flowers  of  this  new  Rose  were  exr 
hibited  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  the  28th  ult.  The  species  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Sir- 
Henry  Collett  in  the  Shan  Hills,  Burma,  in  1888.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  flower  this  Rose  in  Britain,  but  not 
much  success  has  attended  the  efforts.  Mr.  Leach  succeeded 
in  getting  a  few  blooms  on  bis  plant  in  1903.  Last  year  the  plant 
produced  a  larger  number  of  flowers,  and  this  year  again  he  has 
been  very  successful.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep>  amber  yellow 
in  the  bud  state,  the  buds  being  very  long.  After  expansion, 
however,  the  petals  fade  to  pure  white,  with  a  fine  brush  of 
yellow  anthers  to  form  a  contrast,  as  in  other  single  Roses.  The 
species  requires  to  attain  a  considerable  height  before  it  will 
flower  satisfactorily,  and  probably  our  climate  is  scarcely  warm 
enough  to  grow  this  species  well.  .  The  plant  which  has  been 
bloomed  so  successfully  at  Albury  Park  is  grown  under  glass, 
vv  e  presume  it  will  be  grown  to  even  greater  perfection  out  of 
doors  if  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  winter  on  the  wall  of 
a  house  where  it  can  be  trained  up  to  sufficient  height.  Possibly 
it  may  succeed  in  the  south  and  west,  but  some  more  years  are 
necessary  to  give  it  a  proper  trial  in  this  respect. 


Alpine  Gardens.- — During  recent  years  people  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  have  taken  to  the  construction  of  alpine  gardens  for  the 
purpose  of  acclimatising  and  increasing  alpine  plants  in  order 
to  supply  cultivators  and  thereby  restrict  the  extermination  of 
those  mountain  plants  in  a  wild  state.  Already  thirty-five  of 
these  gardens  exist  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol.  These  gardens  must  prove 
serviceable  to  those  who  study  geographical  botany,  to  botanists 
and  to  those  who  concern  themselves  in  the  acclimatisation  of 
mountain  plants  in  countries  of  no  great  elevation  above  sea 
level. 

*  *  * 

Monkeys  as  Fruit  Pickers. — Some  not  over-busy  Californian 

originated  a  story  that  fruit  growers  had  decided  to  import 
monkeys  to  pick  Primes  for  market.  They  woe,  however,  to 
be  muzzled  to  keep  them  from  eating  the  fruit.  Credulous 
people  enjoyed  the  joke,  but  it  seems  that  a  New  York  man 
brought  the  tale  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
raising  the  question  whether  the  importation  of  monkeys  for 
such  a  purpose  would  not  be  violating  the  contract  labour  law. 
The  Commissioner  seems  to  be  rather  nettled,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  received  numerous  letters  on  the  subject. 

*  *  * 

Oldham  Arbor  Day. — While  the  late  Bruce  -Finlay  was 
curator  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester,  lie  in  1878  advo¬ 
cated  the  planting  of  trees  in  certain  parts  of  Manchester. 
Trees  were  planted,  and  many  may  be  seen  making  successful 
growth  in  certain,  parts  of  Manchester,  notwithstanding  that 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  more  unfavourable  to  tree  life 
than  they  were  in  Bruce  Finlay’s  day.  Other  difficulties  con¬ 
sist  in  the  Oldham  clay,  added  to  which  the  streets  and  district 
everywhere  have  been  intersected  by  large  sewers  and  other 
drains,  which  carry  away  the  moisture  and  leave  the  roots  in  a 
dry  starving  condition. 

*  *  * 

Pine  Grove  Pest  at  Rome.- — ‘Duke  Salviati.  of  Rome,  has  a 
splendid  Pine  grove,  occupying  several  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  River  Tirreno,  near  the  Royal  estate  of  San  Rossore. 
The  duke  set  himself  with  great  energy,  and  had  practically 
conquered  the  beetle  Cnitocampa  pinivora,  which  had  been 
destroying  bis  trees,  but.  later  on  the  pest  was  worse  than  ever. 
He  informed  the  administration  of  the  Royal  house  of  the 
danger  to  their  Pines,  but  nothing  was  done.  Recently,  how- 
ver,  the  King  instituted  an  International  Chamber  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  when  this  happened,  the  Duke  Salviati  went  to  the 
King  personally  and  informed  him  of  the  danger  of  his  own 
Pines,  as  well  as  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  Majesty 
sent  specialists  without  delay  to  fight  the  pest. 

*  *  “  * 

Old  Trafford  Botanical  Gardens. — A  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  of  Manchester  was  held  on  the  15th  ult.,  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  reported  that  an  offer  had  been  received  from  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Manchester  to  sell  their  gardens  for  a  sum  of  £20,000.  A  long 
discussion  ensued,  at  which  it  transpired  that  the  society  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  extent  of  £11,000  after  an  existence  of  seventy 
years.  The  society  had  full  power  to  sell  the  land  for  any 
purpose,  they  chose,  and  if  put  to  building  purposes  it  would 
bring  £50,000  or  more.  As  it  was  their  intention  to  keep  it 
as  an  open  space  or  public  park  for  the  people,  they  did  not 
wish  to  sell  it  for  building  purposes.  They  were  hound  to  devote 
any  profits  of  sale  to  horticultural  purposes.  The  view  of  the 
trustees  was  that  if  they  could  get  a  clear  £8,000  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Corporation,  the  society  could  be  carried  on 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  he  more  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  educational  work  than  if  they  obtained  £50,000  for 
the  gardens,  and  had  to  obtain  a  new  place.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  offered  the  property  to  the  Corporation  for  £20,000, 
which  would  leave  a  balance  of  £8,000  when  all  liabilities  had 
been  met.  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  was  of  opinion  that  Stretford 
would  become  a  part  of  Manchester  before  very  long,  and  he 
moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Parks  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  consult  the  trustees  and  council  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  to  report  later  on.  Mr.  Samson  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  proposal  be  not  entertained.  He  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  favour  of  providing  open  spaces,  but  strongly  opposed 
to  spending  the  ratepayers’  money  in  purchases  outside  the 
city.  Mr.  Fildes  was  in  favour  of  providing  open  spaces,  hut 
he  was  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  conservatories  to  be  kept  up 
at  great  expense.  Mr.  Alderman  Birkbeck,  chairman  of  the 
Parks  Committee,  would  not  oppose  inquiry,  hut  it  was  his 
impression  that  the  more  information  they  obtained  the  more 
determined  they  would  be  not  to  entertain  the  offer.  On  a 
division  being  taken,  53  voted  for  the  amendment,  against  38, 
so  that  the  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  City  Council  thus 
declined  to  buy  the  gardens. 
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Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. — Spring  flowering  plants  are 
now  well  represented  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edge  Lane,  Liver¬ 
pool.  Amongst  the  more  prominent  subjects  are  Camellias, 
Azalea  mollis,  A.  indica  in  variety,  Lilacs,  Primulas,  and 
Cinerarias.  Amongst  bulbs  spring  flowering  subjects,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils,  are  also  very  plentiful  and 
attract  large  numbers  of  visitors. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  11  The  Gardening  World,"  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Grub  in  Apple  Branch. 

I  enclose  a  piece  of  branch  of  an  Apple  tree  with  a  large  boring 
in  it.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  animal  which  has 
done  this,  and  how  to  prevent  it?  (A.  M.  B) 

The  best  way  of  making  sure  what  the  culprit  may  be  is  to 
get  possession  of  the  enemy,  ihere  are  only  two  borers  at  all 
common  of  the  size  indicated  by  the  boring,  so  that  it  must  be 
either  one  or  other  of  these.  '  Possibly  the  boring  had  been 
vacated  by  its  tenant  last  year,  or,  at  all  events,  before  you 
made  the  discovery  of  the  tunnel.  Both  of  them  make  borings 
of  very  large  size,  but  in  this  case  it  would  seem  to  be  the  W  ood 
Leopard  Moth  (Zeuzera  Aesculi).  The  grub  is  a  large  one, 
about  li>  in.  in  length  if  full  grown,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
thickly  marked  with  black  spots.  The  fully-developed  moth  is 
also  handsomely  spotted  with  bla-ck  on  a-  white  ground.  The 
other  moth  to  which  we  refer  is  the  Goat  Moth  (Cossus  ligni- 
perda),  but  the  caterpillar  of  this  is  three  or  four  inches  long 
when  fully  grown,  and  prefers  the  stem  to  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
as  it  lives  a  number  of  years  and  makes  very  large  galleries. 
The  remedy  in  either  case  would  be  much  about  the  same.  When 
the  weather  gets  a  little  warmer  you  should  look  over  your  plan¬ 
tations  of  trees  and  notice  whether  any  sawdust-like  chips  are 
being  pushed  out  of  the  stem  or  branches  of  any  of  them.  Fresh 
chips  would  be  a  sure  indication  that  there  is  a  caterpillar 
inside.  After  clearing  out  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  you  should 
get  a  piece  of  pliable  wire  and  bend  it  round  at  the  end  so  as 
to  form  a  small  hook.  By  this  means  you  might  be  able  to 
remove  the  caterpillar,  or,  at  all  events,  to  crush  it  in  the  hole. 
Having  made  sure  of  this,  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  may  be 
closed  with  cement  to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  would  cause 
injury  to  the  tree.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  at 
the  caterpillar  if  the  hole  is  crooked,  and  in  that  case  you  might 
squirt  some  paraffin  into  the  hole  by  means  of  a  syringe  or 
make  a  cup  round  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  with  plastic  clay 
and  pour  in  some  paraffin. 

Upright  Growing  Poplar. 

A  kind  of  Poplar  with  upright  stems  and  branches  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  making  tall  hedges  in  a  short  time.  Please  let 
me  know  the  name  of  it  in  The  Gardening  World.  (E.  A.  S.) 

You  no  doubt  refer  to  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  which  is  occa-  - 
sionally  used  for  the  purpose  you  mentioned.  The  correct 
name  of  it  is  Populus  nigra  pyramidalis.  Other  names  are,  how¬ 
ever,  given  to  it,  and  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  under  the 
name  of  P.  clilitata,  P.  fastigiata,  or  P.  pyramidalis,  for  these 
and  other  names  have  been  given  to  it  by  gardeners  and  botanists. 
The  English  name,  however,  should  be  sufficient  to  determine 
it  in  most  nurseries  if  you  mention  the  habit  of  the  tree. 

Austrian  Copper  Rose. 

In  a  neighbouring  garden  are  some  plants  of  the  Austrian 
Copper  Rose,  pruned  like  other  bush  Roses,  but  they  seldom 
produce  any  flowers.  What  reason  might  be  given  for  this  '> 
(D.  L.) 

Austrian  Roses  do  not  require  much  p railing,  and  they  should 
certainly  never  be  pruned  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  a  hybrid 
perpetual  intended  for  exhibition  purposes.  You  can  practi¬ 
cally  only  get  Roses  from  the  Austrian  Briers  by  letting  the 
shoots  grow  without  pruning  till  the  second  or  third  year  ; 
that  is,  all  strong  shoots  coming  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
The  flowers  are  practically  qiroduced  from  side  shoots  of  the 
third  year  from  the  sucker.  All  the  pruning  that  should  be 
given  should  be  limited  to  cutting  out  dead  and  useless  wood 


and  shortening  back  any  shoots  that  may  be  too  long,  livin  ' 
the  bush  a  straggling  appearance.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
trying  to  keep  this  Rose  in  small  space.  All  the  Austrian  Briers 
should  be  planted  by  themselves,  so  that  they  can  receive  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  and  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  closely-pruned 
Roses. 

Tomatos  Damping  Off. 

Some  young  plants  of  Tomatos  18  in.  high  show  black  stripes 
on  the  stem  and  leaves  as  if  something  were  attacking  them. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  and  how  to  prevent  it 1 
(A.  C.) 

Your  plants  appear  to  be  suffering  from  a  close  and  moist 
atmosphere,  as  if  you  were  attempting  to  grow  them  on  rapidlv 
to  get  plants  of  large  size  and  fruit  early.  We  should  advise 
you  to  give  more  ventilation,  and  on  cold  days  merely  to 
apply  a  little  more  heat  to  keep  up-  the  temperature.  Tomatos, 
however,  do  not  require  a  high  temperature,  while  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  besides  a  reasonable  amount  of  ventilation, 
they  must  also  be  fully  exposed  to  light  by  being  close  up 
against  the  gla.ss.  Those  plants  which  are  not  at  present  too  I 
much  damaged  will  gradually  recover  by  giving  more  ventila¬ 
tion  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  in  a  drier  condition.  Plants 
that  are  pushed  on  rapidly  under  such  conditions  can  never 1 
fruit  well  near  the  ground,  the  first  bunches  of  flowers  usually 
dropping  off  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  made  by  the  stems. 

Manure  for  Potatos. 

I  have  rather  a  rich  piece  of  land  I  intend  planting  with 
Potatos,  using  artificial  manures  instead  of  farmyard  manure. 
What  artificial  manures  would  you  recommend,  giving  weight 
per  acre?  (W.  D.  S.) 

The  three  ingredients  or  elements  of  plant  food  in  most 
frequent  request  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash.  These 
are  supplied  in  compound  forms,  and  may  be  used  in  different 
quantities  according  to  the  defects  or  otherwise  of  the  soil  to 
be  planted.  We  presume  that  yours  has  frequently  been 1 
enriched  with  farmyard  manure,  and  that  the  soil  is  very  rich 
in  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter.  In  that  case  you  would 
probably  get^  a  good  crop  of  Potatos  without  the  use  of  much 
nitrogen.  We  should  recommend  using  superphosphate  of  him 
at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre,  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  2  cwt.  of  kainit.  Lou  will  thus  see  that  we  recommend  i 
heavier  weights  of  the  superphosphate  and  kainit  than  the  sul¬ 
phate.  Still  another  formula  might  be  used,  such  as  21,-  cwt. 
superphosphate  of  lime,  11,  cwt.  of  kainit,  and  1^  cwt.  nitrate  ! 
of  soda.  The  two  first  ingredients  should  be  applied  broadcast 
to  the  land  in  February,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  You 
should  not,  therefore,  lose  any  time  in  having  them  applied  to 
the  land.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  might 
with  advantage  be  applied  in  two  dressings,  the  first  when  the 
Potatos  begin  to  appear  above  the  soiL  and  the  next  three , 
weeks  or  a  month  later.  Even  if  the  soil  should  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  nitrogen  at  present  it  is  advantageous  to 
apply  a  little  in  connection  with  the  other  manures,  as  the  weight 
of  the  crop  really  depends  upon  the  smallest  quantitv  of  either 
of  the  necessary  plant  foods  that  may  be  in  the  soil. 

Cockchafers  in  Grass. 

Can  you  give  any  remedy  for  destroying  cockchafers  in  Grass? 
We  found  a  number  of  large  fat  white  grubs  when  taking  out 
the  soil  to  plant  a  tree  on  a  lawn.  I  have  been  told  they  are 
cockchafers.  (T.  M.) 

There  is  no  remedy,  we  are  afraid,  that  could  be  applied  to, 
jiass  that  would  kill  the  grubs  or  -cause  them  to  come  out  of 
the  soil.  The  -only  certain  means  of  getting  at  them  at  the 
present  time  would  be  to  have  the  grass  lifted  and  the  ground 
dug  or  trenched  over  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  That  would  be  scarcelv 
a  practical  method,  as  it  would  involve  a  great  amount  of  labour 
with  only  paitial  success.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep 
a  good  outlook  for  the  beetle  in  the  perfect  state,  and  endeavour 
to  reduce  its  numbers  at  that  period.  About  the  end  of  May 
and  onwards  you  should  keep  a-  good  lookout  amongst  the  trees 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lawns,  and  if  the  May  Bugs  are 
at  all  plentiful  you  will  find  them  hanging  to  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  trees.  The  best  time  to  attack  them  would  be 
early  m  the  morning,  and  particularly  on  damp  mornings  which 
make  them  drowsy  and  easy  to-  ‘  catch.  If  vou  find  them 
Pfesentm  any  great  numbers  upon  a  tree  a  tarpaulin  or  cloth 
should  be  spread  under  the  tree  and  the  branches  well  shaken 
oi  beaten  to  cause  tbe  beetles  to  drop,  when  they  may  be  readily 
gatheied  up  off  the  tarpaulin  or  cloth.  Starlings  are  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  cockchafeis,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  about  the  place  if  these  beetles  are  at  all  plentiful. 
Another  method  has  been  adopted  for  trapping  them.  Horse  or 
cow  manure  without  the  litter  should  be  spread  on  a  square  yard 
of  giound  to  the  depth  of  4  in.  or  6  in.,  and  covered  with  a 
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layer  of  soil.  During  June  the  cockchafers  are  sure  to  find  out 
this  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  proceed  to  lay  their  eggs  t  lere. 
The  manure  can  then  be  examined  in  July  or  early  m  August 
and  if  the  cockchafers  are  at  all  plentiful  m  the  neighbourhood 
you  will  find  large  numbers  of  them  m  the  form  of  grubs  hatched 
from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  adult  specimens,  which  make  then 
•mne-iruice  in  May.  Bv  destroying  them  you  will  thus  have 
prevented  the  eggs 'from  being  laid  amongst  the  Grass  and  doing 

future  damage. 

trees  are  bad!,  infested  w.th  Mussel-scale, 
and  we  shoS  like  to  know  the  best  way  of  eradicating  or  reduc- 
die  pest,  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper. 

^Trftlre first  place  we  should  recommend  you  to  give  the  stems 

and  main  of  tire  tree  a  good  scr-nMaing 

usincr  an  old  and  rather  worn  brush,  which  will  have  the  ettect 

in  full  °Towth  and  the  foliage  tender,  so  that  it  would- b 
dangerous  to  apply  anv  powerful  insecticide.  At  present  you 
ould  svrin  m  tl  e t ■  ■links  and  branches  wherever  the  scale  appears 
S  ira  emuhion  It  should  be  made  so  that  none  of 
vvuth  pekohjni  ,  }  emulsion  is  allowed  to  settle 

S;  rlS  If  any  ^  appears  this  should  either  he  taken  off 
or  eke  more  soap  agU*  to  the 

evefeoseSscales  which  have  not  been  killed  by  the  process  of 
washing  or  scrubbing. 

B  Would  vou  kindly  mention  a  book  suitable  for  a  beginner  m 
the  study  of  botany  ;  also  price  and  where  procurable .  i 
should  feel  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  do  so.  I  am  a  week  y 
reader  of  The  Gardening  World,  and  have  learned  much  tiom 
it.'  Wishing  it  continued  prosperity.  (J  M  L. ) 

We  presume  vou  want  a  book  which  will  deal  with  the  elements 
of  botany,  that' is,  to  give  you  information  on  the  forms  of  plants 
and  their  several  parts,  including  the  flower  and  something 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant  4  or 
such  a  purpose  we  should  recommend  “  Elements  of  Botany, 
by  Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  quite  a  recent  and  up-to-date  book. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Clay  and  Sons,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C..  If  you  want 
a  flora  that  will  give  you  descriptions  of  the  various  plants  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  you  might  get  Babington’s  “  Manual  of 
British  Botany,”  which  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Gurney 
and  Jackson,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  for  9s.,  with 
postage  extra.  A  good  work  also  is  the  “  Student’s  Flora  of 
the  British  Isles,”  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  obtainable  from  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Go.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(4.  L.)  1,  Era-nth  is  hyemalis  ;  2,  Iheris  gibraltarica  ;  3,  Chei- 
ranthus  mutabilis  ;  4,  Scilla  bifolia  ;  5,  Cyclamen  ibericum  ;  6, 
Cornus.  Mas  — (A..  G.  B.)  1,  Asplenium  ebeneum  ;  2,  Lomana 
ciliata  ;  3,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  4,  Pteris  palmata. — {Jag. 
Anderson)  1,  Primula  verticillata  ;  2,  Begonia  knowsleyana  ;  3, 
Maranta  bicolor  ;  4,  Sparmannia  African  a  ;  5,  Hoya  carnosa  ;  6, 
Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus. — (C.  B.  G.)  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
Salix  cinerea  (slightly  varying  forms  from  wet,  boggy,  or  half 
shady  situations)  ;  6,  Ilex  Aquifolium  laurifolia  (the  Laurel¬ 
leaved  Holly,  a  variety  of  the  common  one.  There  is  or  was  a 
yellow-fruitecl  variety  of  it,  so  that  the  tree  you  mention  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  female  form,  and  cannot  produce  berries  unless  there  is  a 
pollen-producing  form  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  also  a 
variety  with  white-edged  leaves  that  did  not  produce  berries). — 
(W.  D.)  1.  Hamamelis  arborea  ;  2,  Pyrus  japoniea  ;  3,  Forsyth  ia 
suspensa ;  4,  Lonicetra  Standishii  ;  5,  Rhododendron  praecox  ; 
6,  Daphne  Laurecla. — (H.  T.  B.)  1,  Adonis  amurensis  ;  2, 
Petasites  fragrams  ;  3,  Galanthus  plieatus  ;  4,  Scilla  sibirioa  ;  5, 
Saxifraga  burseriana  ;  6,  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra  plena. 
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Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin.- — D.  C. — A.  4  .  M.  J.  C. — A.  J.  M. 

_ \y  F.  Welch. — C.  C.— G.  T. — Heather  Bell. — W.  Dallimore. 

— ,'Qal. — H.  C.  1’. — R.  H.  S. — I).  R. — A  M.  iScarif. — Regan, 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  'Co. — LI.  Kitley. — Cordingley. — F. 
Haynes.- — T.  B.  J. — A.  M.  R. — F  C. — C.  44  ard. — E.-  D.  M. — 
D.  D. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Messrs.  Mathiesen,  i  Korsor,  Denmark. — Price-list  of 
Mathiesen’s  Planteskole,  including  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Bush 
Fruits,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Brambles,  etc. 

A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent. — 

Begonias. 

Raynbird  and  Co.,  Limited,  Basingstoke,  Hampshire. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seed  Corn  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  92,  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C. — One  and  All  Fertilisers. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  J5100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  ail 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  thi3  insurance  Is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

midland.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  above  society 
10ys  that  the  forthcoming  exhibition  will 
■e  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edg- 
aston,  Birmingham,  on  August  2nd  and 


3rd.  Numerous  prizes  are  offered  in  fifty- 
eight  classes,  showing  that  this  society  is 
still  making  vigorous  progress  and  main¬ 
taining  the  reputation  of  florists  for  their 
particular  flower.  To  give  every  class  an 
opportunity  on  its  own  merits  the  prizes  are 
offered  for  self  Carnations,  yellow  ground 
l’icotees,  fancy  Carnations,  white  ground 
Picotees,  flake  or  Bizarre  Carnations,  etc. 
These  are  still  further  divided  in  other 
classes,  so  that  single  blooms  of  any  variety 
belonging  to  each  different  section  may 
stand  on  their  own  merits  and  conqpete  with 
other  blooms  belonging  to  the  same  section 
only.  This  lias  the  effect  of  bringing  out 
the  very  best  varieties  belonging  to  the 
respective  sections.  Besides  the  classes 
open  for  blooms  to  be  shown  on  cards  there 
are  also  numerous  classes  to  be  shown  with¬ 
out  the  old-fashioned  regulation  paper 
collar.  The  show  will  be  varied  by  bouquets, 
sprays  and  table  decorations.  In  addition 
there  are  two  classes  for  exhibits  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  form  of  rustic  table  decorations 
as  well  as  in  bunches.  This  schedule  will 
be  interesting  to  the  successful  competitors 
of  last  year,  seeing  that  their  names  are  all 
recorded  here,  together  with  the  varieties 
which  gained  the  prizes.  The  lion,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  T.  Humphreys, 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
— o — 

New  Species  of  Plants. 

Some  interesting  remarks  have^been  made 
by  Theodore  Holm  on  the  above  subject,  and 
this  is  quoted  by  “  The  American  Botanist.” 
The  writer  thinks  that  the  multiplication  of 
new  species  in  the  last  few  years  lias  passed 
all  hounds.  'J  he  literature  has  grown  enor¬ 
mously,  and  is  arranged  in  no  order  of  form. 
He  says  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  many  writers  fail  to  appreciate 
what  is  meant  hv  a  species.  More  deroga¬ 
tory  than  that,  lie  says  they  are  quite  in¬ 
competent  to  understand  the  botanical  terms 
used  in  scientific  botany.  Furthermore, 
they  fail  to  give  information  as  to  the  affinity 
of  new  species,  and  by  way  of  an  example  he 
says  one  may  come  across  diagnoses  so  incom¬ 
plete  that  no  idea  can  he  gleaned  of  what 
the  plant  looks  like.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  also  described  without  either  the  flowers 
or  the  fruits  being  seen,  while  the  under¬ 
ground  portions,  even  when  described,  are 
often  misunderstood.  If  they  had  a  better 
understanding  of  terminology,  he  thinks  they 
would  not  he  able  to  detect  so  many  supposed 
undescribed.  Many  of  the'  plants  which  have 
been  described  he  thinks  would  prove  to  he 
practically  the  same  as  something  else  if  both 
forms  were  cultivated  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  He  says  it  would  he  unwise  to  create 
new  species  without  first  consulting  foreign 
floras,  where  the  new  finds  may  have  already 
been  described.  He  thinks  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  American  systematists 
to  study  geographical  distribution  of  plants 


and  the  laws  of  phytography.  He  quotes  a 
large  number  of  what  he  considers  barbarous 
names  for  plants,  and  notwithstanding  tlie 
law  that  t lie  name  should  lie  in  Creek  or 
Latin,  lie  thinks  there  is  little  excuse  for  the 
linguistic  atrocities  which  lie  names.  Con¬ 
cerning  these  statements  of  the  American 
writer,  we  should  imagine  that  the  botanists 
who  are  now  busy  collecting  plant  forms  are 
in  such  a  hurry  to  have  them  described  that 
they  have  no  time  to  post  themselves  up  in 
the  literature,  history  and  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  forms.  If  such  be  the  case 
there  will  presently  be  numerous  synonyms 
in  plant  nomenclature  in  the  hooks  of  our 
cousins  across  the  water. 

— o — 

Pietermaritzburg  Botanic  Garden. 

The  above  is  maintained  by  a  local  botanic 
society,  and  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  it 
was  stated  that  the  past  year  had  been  a 
prosperous  one.  Various  contributions  of 
plants  had  been  received  from  different 
botanic  gardens,  including  that  at  Kew.  A 
donation  of  meteorological  instruments  had 
also  been  presented.  For  some  years  past 
the  trees  in  the  gardens  have  been  undergo¬ 
ing  a  system  of  thinning,  which  is  still  being 
persistently  pursued.  The  committee  have 
been  seriously  considering  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  society  in  view  of  further  desir¬ 
able  renovations  of  the  grounds  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  the  gardens.  As  the 
city  muu’cipal  tramways  are  likely  to  he 
extended  to  the  garden  gates  presently,  they 
intend  to  appeal  to  the  corporation  for  some 
adequate  financial  support.  For  a  long  time 
£3  was  granted  annually,  hut  in  recent  years 
this  has  been  increased  to  £25.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  lay  out  an  ample  area  as  a  pleasure 
garden  where  the  people  may  he  allowed 
gi eater  freedom  than  can  be  given  them  in 
the  more  closely  cultivated  portions  of  the 
garden.  The  society  is  congratulating  itself 
in  securing  Mr.  Alexander  Hislop  as  their 
curator,  who  has  proved  most  energetic  and 
capable.  He  left  Kew  gardens  in  1902  to 
take  up  this  important  post.  They  intend 
granting  him  sufficient  funds  to  carrv  out 
the  improvements  he  lias  so  commendably 
initiated. 

Wine  Cellar  as  a  Market  Garden. 

Dublin  seems  to  be  congratulating  itself  in 
having  found  a  useful  purpose  for  a  wine 


cellar 


oji 


Usher’s  Quav.  This  has  been 


turned  into  a  place  for  forcing  Seakale  and 
Rhubarb,  and  in  growing  Mushrooms.  Ir  is 
practically  an  underground  city  farm  or 
market  garden,  and  is  lighted  by  means  of 
a  lantern.  The  produce  is  cut  and  sent  to 
market  twice  a  week,  and  commands  top 
price  in  the  Dublin  market.  We  may  say 
that  a  wine  cellar  has  been  used  for  rearing 
Mushrooms  in  a  London  suburb  for  many 
years  past.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  con¬ 
verted  a  disused  railway  tunnel  to  this 
purpose. 
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Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

The  Aquatic  Garden. — Where  the  conditions  are  suitable 
or  can  be  made  so  for  this  form  of  gardening,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  adjuncts 
to  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  entirely  different  from  any 
other  kind  of  planting.  The  presence  of  water  is  always  a 
desideratum  in  any  garden,  and  many  more  beautiful  scenes 
might  be  formed  by  careful  planting  than  at  present  exist. 
The  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  maintain  an  aquatic  garden 
after  once  formed  and  planted  is  not  large,  but  the  time  has 
now  come  when  the  various  subjects  must  receive  attention. 
The  many  kinds  of  reeds  and  rushes  which  have  been  left 
during  the  winter  should  now  be  cut  down  close  to  the  base, 
and  whether  done  with  a  knife  or  shears,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  young  shoots  which  are  now  appearing.  With 
the  Tvplias  or  Mace- Heeds  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  tops 
with  care,  or  the  seeds,  if  allowed  to  blow  about,  will  give 
considerable  trouble.  Any  covering  which  has  been  given  to 
the  Nymphaeas  or  other  subjects  growing  in  the  water  should 
now  be  removed,  as  these  are  commencing  to  send  up  their 
young  leaves.  When  planting  Water  Lilies  it  frequently 
happens  that  these  are  not  given  a.  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
with  the  result  that  they  cannot  develop  properly,  and  there  is 
then  a  possibility  of  the  crowns  becoming  injured  in  hard 
weather.  Water  Lilies  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  admired  of  all  hardy  aquatic  plants,  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  consider  their  needs  thoroughly  before  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  permanent  positions.  From  now  till  the  end  of  next 
month  is  a  suitable  time  to  procure  them,  and  we  find  that 
with  all  the  better  varieties,  which  are  sure  to  be  small  pieces 
on  arrival,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  them  in  small  punnets 
about  3  in.  deep  in  stiff  soil,  and  stand  them  in  a  shallow 
stream  or  pool  of  water,  from  which  they  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  when  they  have  commenced  to  root. 

When  the  young  leaves  can  be  seen  expanding,  the  punnets 
can  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  larger  wicker  baskets  without 
disturbing  the  plants.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  placing  in 
the  baskets  is  a  good  stiff  clay,  and  Nymphaeas  enjoy  nothing 
better.  The  baskets  can  then  be  dropped  into  the  positions 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  what  are  the  most  suitable  depths  in  which  to  plant  the 
various  varieties,  but  what  I  mention  below  we  have  prac¬ 
tised,  and  I  may  say  that  the  results  leave  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

The  English  species,  N.  alba  and  its  large  var  iety  plenissima 
will  succeed  in  any  depth  of  water  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  I 
might  say  here  that  when  planting-  N.  alba  in  quantity,  the 
roots  may  be  simply  secured  to  a  small  drain-pipe  or  other 
article  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  them  and  dropped  in  where 
they  are  desired  to  grow.  For  all  the  varieties  of  Marliacea 
and  similar  kinds,  such  as  gloriosa,  Ellisiana,  Hobinsonii,  Seig- 
nouretti,  etc.,  at  least  3  ft.  should  be  allowed. 

Tuberosa  odorata  sulphurea,  and  the  variety  grandiflo-ra, 
fulva,  all  the  varieties  of  Laydekerii,  carolii liana,  and  C.  per- 
fecta  should  be  given  a  depth  of  fully  2  ft.  The  smaller  forms 
of  odorata.  and  the  pygmaeas  will  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
if  covered  with  18  in.  of  water.  Water  Lilies  appear  most- 
beautiful  when  the  foliage  and  flowers  lie  naturally  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  if  these  are  planted  in  insufficient 
depths,  much  of  their  beauty  is  lost. 

It-  is  quite  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
lake  or  pond  with  the  Lilies,  and  when  planting  sufficient  space 
should  be  allowed  for  each  variety  to  have  a  space  of  water  to 
separate  it. 

Gynerium  argenteum.—  Although  this  fine  plant  does  not 
require  a  wet  position  to  succeed,  yet  it  is  of  great  value  im¬ 
planting  on  the  margins  of  streams  or  ponds,  providing  the 


water  does  not  lie  round  the  roots  in  winter,  and  if  a  place 
can  be  found  on  a  sloping  bank  it  will  prove  an  object  of  much 
beauty.  Of  this  handsome  grass-  there  appear  to  be  two  forms 
— an  early  and  a  late-flowering  variety.  The  early  flowering 
one  commences  to  send  up  its  feathery  plumes  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  and  they  are  then  extremely  beautiful  all  through 
the  autumn,  but  the  other  does  not  flower  until  late  in  autumn, 
and  the  plumes  are  consequently  destroyed  by  the  rain.  When 
procuring  this  Gynerium,  one  should  therefore  see  that  the 
early  flowering  form  is  sent.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.  — This  species  is  not  so  extensively 
cultivated  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  one  misses  the 
display  made  in  the  exhibitions  by  the  finely  cultivated  plants 
that,  were  at  one  time  so  plentifully  produced.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  a.  great  deal  may  be  attributed  to  fashion,  but 
some  of  it.  is  also  caused  from  bad  cultivation,  or,  in  other 
words,  failure  to  grow  the  Mints  satisfactorily.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  of  the  desirable  kinds  of  Orchids  are 
becoming  practically  unknown  in  gardens,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  particular  classes  of  fashionable 
or  popular  Orchids  for  the  present  period.  During  my 
career  I  have  remembrances  of  many  evolutions  of  this  kind. 
Some,  I  am  afraid,  have  gone  never  to  return  to  favour,  yet 
how  desirable  it  is  to  retain  a  representative  specimen  of  any 
genus  in  a.  collection,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  reference 
for  the  benefit  of  science  and  instruction.  I  do  not  think  but 
that  Miltonias  will  return  to  favour.  Such  free  growing, 
abundant  blooming,  and  decorative  plants  cannot  remain  long 
in  disfavour. 

Cultivators  differ  in  their  methods  of  treatment.  Some  advo¬ 
cate  the  system  of  repotting  in  September,  while  others,  and 
the  majority  of  growers,  prefer  to  repot  the  plants  early  in 
March.  I  prefer  the  spring’  annual  repotting  is  undoubtedly 
advisable  for  Miltonia  vexillaria.  My  reason  for  advocating 
this  method  is  that  in  following  the  usual  system  of  autumn 
potting  the  plants  do  not  resist  fogs  and  damp  in  winter  so 
well  as  when  left  without  being  disturbed  untd  the  spring; 
and  as  the  plants  in  either  case  do  not  commence  rooting  as 
a  rule  before  the  period  when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  make 
their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  newly-developing  growth, 
about  the  month  of  March,  the  advantage  gained  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  potting  over  until  this  season  is  that  the  new  roots  at 
once  grow  away  into  the  new  material,  and  so  become  well 
established  by  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

The  most  critical  period  in  the  cultivation  of  M.  vexillaria  is 
usually  between  the  time  of  the  plant  passing  out  of  flower 
and  its  restarting  into  growth.  For  at  this  period,  if  the 
plants  are  not  carefully  watched,  they  are  subject,  with  the 
least  excess  of  moisture,  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  to  damp  or  spot.  I  have  often  observed  that  where 
the  old  flower  scapes  have  not  been'  removed  by  being  cut 
away  close  to  the  base,  sufficient  moisture  lias  collected  to 
cause  the  leaves  to  damp  at  the  axils,  which,  if  unobserved, 
would  probably  cause  the  decay  of  the  pseudo-bulb  also.  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  dry  during  this  season,  and 
until  the  new  growths  start  away.  It  is  really  surprising  how 
dry  these  plants  can  be  kept  without  their  suffering  any  ill 
effects,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  water-can  was  less  used 
tie  should  see  the  plants  grown  Avitli  far  greater  success  than 
is  usually  the  case.  Especially  is  this  applicable  during  the 
dull  winter  months  of  the  year.  AY  e  endeavour  to  keep  un¬ 
even  a  temperature  as  possible  of  50  to  60  deg.  throughout 
the^  year.  For  compost  use  one-third  fibrous  peat,  one-tkir5 
leaf  soil,  and  the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  choppedl 
sphagnum  and  rough  sand  or  broken  crocks.  The  pots  should 
be  only  sufficiently  large  to  give  the  plants  a  reasonable  shift, 
and  should  be  filled  to  two-thirds  their  depth  with  chopped 
Hi  aoken  roots.  The  compost  should  be  pressed  moderately 
fii  m  and  the  surface  finished  with  a  layer  of  chopped  green 
sphagnum.  AA  hen  watering,  soft  rain  water  must  always  be 
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used,  1<>  keep  (lie  muss  in  good  condition,  for  it'  hard  water 
is  used  it  will  soon  destroy  the  moss,  and  decay  thus  set  up 
quickly  spreads  to  the  remaining  potting  material,  and  causes 
the  whole  to  become  unsuitable  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Kegular  fumigation  or  dipping  must  bo  resorted  to,  to  keep 
thrips  in  check.  These  are  the  most  destructive  and  in¬ 
jurious  pests  to  Miltonias,  and  more  than  ordinary  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  attacks. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Without  doubt  the  cult  ivation  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  lias 
greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  rightly  so,  for  nothing 
lends  greater  charm  to  our  gardens  than  the  fresh  white  flowers 
of  the  Snowdrop,  or  the  bright  blue  and  white  blossoms  of 
the  Chionodoxa;  for  some  time  now  these  two  have  been 
brightening  our  borders  and  shrubberies,  and  heralding  the 
approach  of  spring.  Already,  too,  some  of  the  earliest  Daffo¬ 
dils,  like  pallidus  praecox,  are  unfolding  their  yellow  flowers, 
and  soon  the  garden  and  woodland  will  be  gay  with  the  nod¬ 
ding  flowers  of  many  other  varieties. 

There,  is,  however,  one  class  of  bulbous  plants  too  seldom 
met  with  in  gardens;  that  is,  the  bulbous  Irises,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  spring-floweri'ng  section.  The  summer-flowering 
English  and  Spanish  Irises  are  in  general  use  for  bedding,  but 
those  of  the  early-flowering  section  are  seldom  seen  in  private 
gardens.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  a  sunny  yet  sheltered  position,  otherwise 
their  success  is  problematical.  However,  in  these  days,  inno¬ 
vations  are  welcomed  in  gardening-  as  in  other  walks  of  life, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  a  few  clumps  of  the  easier-grown 
bulbous  Irises  would  be  much  appreciated  by  many  owners  of 
gardens. 

It  is  essential  that  a  sunny  position,  preferably  close  to  a 
wall,  he  chosen  for  these  plants,  and  the  soil  should  be  rather 
light  and  sandy,  as  it  i's  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bulbs  be 
well  ripened  off  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

Practically  all  the  species  and  varieties  are  of  considerable 
beauty,  but  some  require  great  care-  if  anything  like  success  is 
to  be  gained,  and  unless  a  collection  is  desired,  it  will  be  best 
to  select  such  kinds  as  are  fairly  reliable.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured  in  autumn. 

Iiis  alata.,  native  of  Spain,  etc.,  may  be  called  a  winter¬ 
flowering  species,  often  flowering  in  December,  and  on  that 
account  should  be  accorded  a  position  sheltered  from  the  full 
force  of  cold  wind  and  heavy  rain.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  with 
pale  blue  flowers  and  rather  long  lanceolate  leaves. 

Iris  Histrio  is  a  spring-flowering  species  with  lilac-purple 
flowers  and  long  narrow  leaves;  it.  is  a  native  of  Palestine. 
Iris  reticulata,  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  prettiest,  of  all  the  bulbous  Irises  :  the  flowers  are  deep 
violet  in  colour,  with  a  yellow  streak  down  the  centre  of  the 
falls.  The  latter  species  is  also  Violet-scented. 

I.  r.  Krelagei  differs  from  the  type  in  not  being  scented,  and 
in  having  flowers  of  a.  purple  colour;  it.  is,  however,  one  of  the 
easiest  to  cultivate,  and  should  find  a  place  wherever  early 
flowers  are  appreciated. 

I.  r.  histrioides.  as  the  varietal  name  implies,  is  very  like 
l  be  species  Histrio  ;  it  also  is  a  fairly  good  doer,  and  forms 
a  suitable  companion  to  others  of  the  reticulata  division.  With 
the  increase  of  sun-heat  and  the  longer  days,  many  bulbs  and 
other  spring-flowering  plants  are  making  rapid  progress'.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  got  to  work  in  beds 
and  borders,  as  this  facilitates  the  growth  of  the  garden  plants, 
and  checks  weeds,  Ahicli  seem  to  grow  at  any  time. 

Very  soon  lawn  mowing  will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and 
meantime  we  are  busy  sweeping  and  rolling  grass  to  ensure  a 
firm  bottom.  If  not  already  done  the  lawn-mowers  should  be 
put  in  good  working  order.  I?.  W.  .T. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

-^£8-  date  one  can  determine  what  wood  t«,  di- 

pense  wil  I,,  as  even  in  this  genial  climate  there  are  many  brown 
tips  that  require  cutting  out,  and  in  some  instances  the  entire 
growth  removed,  so  as  to  give  more  space  to  well-ripened  wood” 
It  is  useless  to  attempt,  cultivating  this  fruit  with  an  exuber¬ 
ance  of  shoots  trained  in,  as  their  large,  leathery  leaves  pre’- 
vent.  t  lie  sun  from  reaching,  leave  alone  ripening,  the  wood  for 
another  year's  crop.  Therefore,  a  free  hand  is  necessary  in 
readjusting  the  shoots,  cutting  away  all  ill-ripened  and  barren, 
pieces,  so  that  the  fruiting  wood  lias  ample  space  to  develop, 
t  welve  in.  to  15  in.  is  none  too  much  between  the  branches  so 
that  young  growths  can  1)©  trained  in  between  during  summer  ; 
where  a  mistake  is  too  frequently  made  is  in  neglecting  dis¬ 
budding  from  the  mouth  of  May  up  to  August,  The  Fig-tree 
pushing  a  preponderance  of  shoots  between  those  dates  which 
require  removal  piecemeal ;  that  is,  going  over  the  trees 
every  few  weeks,  rubbing  off  extra  strong  as  well  as  very  weak 
growths,  and  pinching  any  that  appear  robust,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  flow  of  sap  to.  all  parts  of  the  tree.  In  nailing  or  tying, 
allow  for  expansion,  as  many  a  shoot  oft-times  gets  crippled 
with  tight  ligatures  in  fruit  training,  especially  among  stone 
fruits.  The  training  finished  and  cleaned  up,  loosen  the 
border  with  a  garden  fork,  and  apply  a.  light  top-dressing  of 
loam  with  a  little  bone-meal  and  mortar  refuse  mixed  with  it, 
or  if  the  latter  is  not  at  hand,  lime  may  take  its  place. 
Standard  trees,  if  neglected  many  years,  specially  so  if  not 
carrying  fair  crops,  are  liable  to  get  crowded,  and  would  be  all 
the  better  for  thinning  out.  before  growth  is  much  advanced. 
Planting  may  be  done  during  the  next,  few  weeks,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  was  given  a  month  since,  and  those  turned  • 
out  of  pots  should  have  all  the  roots  uncoiled  and  evenly  laid 
out,  covering  with  4  in.  of  soil,  and  made  quite  firm,  frequently 
examining  them  during  summer  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  drought,  and  a  strawy  mulch  given  as  the  weather  gets 
warm. 


Grafting. —  This  operation  may  extend  up  to  this  date  in 
April,  a.  deal  depending  upon  the  weather  and  locality,  but  do 
not  attempt  it  until  the  bark  opens  freely  upon  the  stock, 
which  should  be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  scion.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  all  cuts  be  made  clean  and  no  dirt  or  grit  be 
allowed  to  go  between  stock  and  scion ;  if  so,  no  union  will 
take  place.  Whip  grafting  is  the  common  mode,  especially 
in  nurseries,  but  down  W  est  saddle  grafting  is  much  in  vogue, 
and  is  usually  very  successful,  but  whatever  method  is  adopted, 
the  bark  of  scion,  also  stock,  must  fit  on  one  side  at  least,  or 
the  operation  is  sure  to  be  a  failure.  Doubtless  it  is  handiest 
when  both  are  of  equal  size;  but  large  branches  can  be  effectu¬ 
ally  dealt  with  if  a  little  extra  care  be  taken  in  the  operation. 
In  the  first,  place,  cut  off  the  stock  at  the  desired  height,  and 
then  a  slip  of  bark  and  wood  removed  at  the  top  of  the  stock, 
and  a  corresponding  cut  be  made  in  the  scion  so  that  both 
fit  exactly  and  having  about  four  buds  above  and  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scion,  though  the  latter  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  a  union,  but  it  is  considered  it  assists  to  that  end. 
A  thin  cleft,  is  made  in  the-  stock,  and  a  slit  in  the-  scion  which 
tends  to  keep  it.  in  position. 

Saddle  grafting  is  simple,  the  stock  being  cut  wedge  shape, 
and  the  scion  cut  up:  the  middle,  so  that  it  can  be  placed 
astride  the  stock:  here  again  this  latter  is  not  essentially 
necessary,  but  it  makes  the  graft  firmer,  and  can  only  be 
adopted  with  medium  size  stocks.  Cleft  grafting,  or  crown,  it 
done  by  making  a.  cleft  in  the  stock  with  a  chisel,  and  cutting 
the  scion  down  each  side  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  into  the 
slit.  Two  or  more  can  be  put  iii,  but,  as  before  stated,  see  that 
bark  meets  bark,  and  do  not  cut  the  scion  longer  than  there 
is  depth  made  in  the  stock.  All  scions  are  best  prepared  from 
last  season’s  wood,  medium  in  size,  and  whatever  mode  is  prac¬ 
tised,  the  whole  must  be  carefully  bound  with  raffia  to  exclude 
air,  not  too  tightly,  but.  film  enough  to  bold  it.  in  position, 
the  next  operation  being  to  clay  or  wax  the  whole  so  that,  light 
or  air  cannot  penetrate,  and  if  clay  is  used,  be  sure  it  is  nicely 
worked  up  and  quite  free  of  gritty  substances  so  that  it  can 
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be  made  smooth  and  formed  like  an  egg  quite  close  top  and 
bottom.  A  little  hay,  and  sometimes  horse  droppings,  are 
mixed  with  clay,  as  it  holds  together  better,  and  if  the  hands 
are  kept  wet  while  making  it  secure,  no  trouble  is  experienced 
in  getting  it  in  place.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


That  Seedless  Apple. 

It  is  apparent  to-  everyone  that  the  Press — not  horticultural 
— is  being  used  for1  the  purpose  of  booming  this  supposed 
wonder. 

The  latest  story  from  one  source  is  that  several  fruits  of 
this  seedless  Apple  were  recently  sold  in  Covent  Garden  for 
30s.  each. 

This  yarn  is  denied  in  another  quarter,  and  it  is  stated  that 
a  Mr.  Shearn,  who  has  some  of  the  fruits,  has  not  sold  an}’, 
but  proposes  to  hold  an  exhibition,  to  which  people  will  be 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  sum.  The  fruits  will  be  then 
cut  and  the  story  proved.  The  money  derived  will  be  given 
to  the  King's  Hospital  Fund. 

The  object  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  people  will  turn  up  in  thousands.  But,  taking  the  matter 
from  a  sensible  point'  of  view,  let  us  review  the  facts  as  have 
been  reported. 

A  well-known  American  writer  states  that  he  has  seen  Pears 
with  scarcely  any  core  or  seed,  but  so  far  the  story  of  the 
seedless  Apples  i's  to  him  only,  hearsay.  A  company  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  the  fruit. 

According  to  a.  gentleman  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
hibition  the  fruits  are  not  entirely  seedless  or  coreless. 

The  fruit  is  small,  insignificant  in  appearance,  and  poor  in 
flavour.  The  calyx  is  abnormal,  extending  to  the  centre,  so 
that  it  offers  a  resting  place  for  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

Coming  to  home  writers,  we  gather  from  them  some  of  the 
most  absurd  rubbish  that  has  ever  been  written.  One  paper 
possesses  a  correspondent  whose  imagination  is  weird  in  the 
extreme'. 

We  are  told  that  1,000,00U  trees  will  be  in  existence  by  the 
end  of  the  season,  and,  further,  that  there  will  be  500,000 
pipless  Apples  on  sale  next  spring.  Note  the  definite  number 
of  fruits.  The  value  of  this  marvel  will  be  understood,  we  are 
told,  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  20,000,000  trees  of  the 
common  kind  in  this  country.  We  are  told  that  this  won¬ 
drous  Apple  is  codlin-moth  and  frost  proof. 

The  bloom  is  said  to  be  a  puzzle  to  botanists,  because,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  typical  Apple  bud,  this  tree  bears  peculiar  tufts  of 
tiny  leaves,  and  it  is  from  these  tufts  that  the  fruit  appears. 

The  greatest  botanist  in  England  is  said  to  have  expressed 
himself  unable  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  Who,  may  I  ask, 
is  this  greatest  botanist? 

W  e  are  told  that  the  raiser  can  eliminate'  the  seeds  from  all 
and  any  kind  of  Apple ;  arid  it  may  be  stated  here  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  seeds  can  be  reduced  by  inter¬ 
breeding,  but  not  by  any  mechanical  means. 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  an  American  stating  that  by 
layering  Peach  branches  down  so  that  the  tip  became  the  root 
base,  and  the  other  end  the  top,  the  resulting  fruits  would  be 
seedless. 

A  big  fruit  grower  in  the  U.S.  challenged  this  writer  to  bring 
him  such  a  tree.  Needless  to  say  lie  never  came.  Such  non¬ 
sense  is  on  a  par  with  the  yam  concerning  yellow  Primroses. 

When  quite  a  lad  I  was  informed  that  by  planting  Primroses 
upside  down  coloured  flowers  would  be  produced.  Although 
young  and  guileless,  I  never  had  the  temerity  to  test  the  stupid 
story. 

So  far  as  is  known,  very  few  fruits  are  seedless,  and  these 
are  not  due  to  man’s  efforts.  The  Washington  Navel  Orange, 

#  .  .  o  o  7 

grown  in  California,  was  found  in  Brazil.  The  Sultana  and 
Currant  is  also  seedless,  and  likewise  the  Japanese  Persimmon. 

Luther  Burbank  has  produced  a  Plum  that  has  no  hard 
stone,  the  kernel  alone  being  present.  Leonard  Coates,  a  well- 
known  American,  states  that  he  bas  seen  experiments  made  in 


California,  but  although  the  size  of  Peach  stones,  etc.,  was 
reduced,  they  were  never  eliminated. 

Returning  to  the  Apple,  a  Covent  Garden  broker  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  fruit  sometimes  has  a  seed,  but  not  in 
the  centre. 

This  solitary  seed  appears  just  under  the  skin,  and  it  is 
explained  that  such  a  seed  probably  got  there  from  another 
tree. 

Such  rank  nonsense  is  past  comprehension,  for  the  most 
ignorant  will  surely  understand  that  an  AjJple  tree  cannot 
shoot  its  seeds  about  like  a  Squirting  Cucumber.  Even  if  it 
could,  are  we  to  believe  that  such  a  seed  would  strike  an  Apple 
hard  enough  to  enter  the  skin? 

Further,  even  were  such  a  thing  possible,  would  the  damaged 
Apple  heal  over  the  wound  so  that  no  trace  of  entry  could  be 
found  ? 

Coming  to  common  sense,  we  find  that  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard, 
well  known  in  the  U.S.,  considers  that,  providing  the  pipless 
and  coreless  Apple  is  in  existence,  it  is  probably  a  sport,  and 
therefore  liable  to  sport  back.  He  states  that  he  cannot  see 
any  advantage  in  growing  such  a  fruit,  but,  as  Bamum  once 
said,  the  people  live  to  be  humbugged.” 

Mr.  Willard  says  that  if  the  fruit  lias  merit,  why  has  the 
raiser  not  advertised  it,  and  asked  prominent  experts  to  come 
and  see  it  growing? 

And  herein  is  sound  sense.  Who  is  the  raiser?  No  one 
appears  to  know.  The  Press  has  got  hold  of  a  windbag  and 
chewed  it  up,  so  that  it  has  become  convinced  that  the  air 
inside  was  solid. 

Dame  Rumour  was  ever  a  lying  jade,  and  the  rumoured 
Apple  must  be  relegated  to  her  back-yard  until  something  de¬ 
finite  comes  along. 

We  recently  learned  that  a  new  Potato  was  being  sent  out 
in  Ireland,  the  name  it  rejoiced  in  being  Michael  Davitt.  Yet 
all  inquiries  have  failed  to  locate  the  wondrous  Potato.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  also  was  raised  by  an  imaginative  Press  man. 

“Cal.” 


Two  Fine  Lachenalias. 

Two  fine  garden  forms  of  Lachenalia  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th  ult. 
by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Glasnevin,  and  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq., 
Holmwood,  Cheshunt.  That  named  Brilliant  had  large,  rich 
yellow  flowers  ornamented  with  reddish-purple  margins  on  the 
expanded  apices  of  the  inner  segments.  These  flovTers  were  of 
large  size,  and,  judging  from  their  colour  and  size,  might  have 
been  the  product  of  L.  tricolor  quadricolor  x  L.  Nelsoni  or  L. 
aurea.  The  other  variety  was  named  Jean  Rogers,  and  was 
notable  for  its  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  being  over  1  ft.  in 
height.  In  the  early  stages  the  outer  segments  are  more  or 
less  tinted  with  red,  but  this  shade  gradually  disappears  when 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  giving  ‘place  to  yellow.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  each  of  these  varieties. 


Primula  Queen  Alexandra. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  handsome  double  variety  of  the 
Chinese  Primula.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  blush-pink  and 
double,  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  are  universally  raised 
from  seeds.  A  group  of  over  100  plants  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  February  14th  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
F.R.H.S.,  Andover  Nurseries,  Andover,  Hants,  who  was 
accorded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  the  group. 

The  leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  palmate -form,  and  light  green 
with  green  leaf-stalks.  The  plants  were  mostly  in  32-size 
pots,  but  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  were  in  24-size  pots.  The 
plants  themselves  formed  pyramidal  masses  of  foliage  and 
bloom  15  in.  to'  20  in.  high  as  they  stood  in  the  pots.  The 
same  variety  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  London  last 
year,  so  that  we  have  had  ample  evidence  that  he  understands 
their  cultivation  and  brings  the  variety  to  great  perfection.. 
The  plants  are,  of  course,  annually  raised  from  seeds,  and  thusj 
grown  on  in  the  usual  way. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Ramondia  serbica  Nataliae. 

Only  four  species  of  Ramondia  are  known  to  botanists,  all 
of  them  natives  of  Europe,  and  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
they  represent  a  cool  section  of  the  order  Gesneriaceae,  most  of 
the  members  of  which  are  natives  of  warm,  temperate,  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  countries.  All  of  them  are  in  cultivation,  and 
the  best  known  is  R.  pyrenaica. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  species, 
but  the  differences  are  too  insignificant  to  permit  of  this  view 
!  being  maintained.  The  variety  Nataliae  is  a  much  superior 
plant,  however,  to  the  typical  R.  serbica  from  a  gardener’s 
point  of  view.  The  flowers  consist  of  four  segments,  although 
we  have  seen  six  and  also  three.  Our  illustration  of  a  plant 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nur- 

I  series,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  shows  seven  flowers,  all  of  which 
had  four  segments,  each  of  a  beautiful  bluish-purple,  with  an 

|  orange  eye  at  the  base  of  the  yellow  anthers.  The  orange  zone 
consists  of  twice  as  many  clusters  of  deep 
yellow  or  orange  hairs  as  there  are  segments, 
and  this  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  fear 
tures  of  the  flower  by  contrast  with  the  seg¬ 
ments  themselves. 

This  beard  gives  the  flower  the  appearance 
of  a  Potato  blossom  or  an  Exacum,  while  at 
the  same  time  more  nearly  related  to  a  Ver- 
;  bascum,  where  the  beard  i's  confined  to*  the 
;  stamens.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  rhomboid 
or  lozenge-shaped,  crenate,  rugose,  and  more 
or  less  covered  with  grey  or  rusty  hairs  on 
both  surfaces.  In  a  small  plant  like  that 
represented,  the  leaves  would  vary  from  1  in. 
to  U  in.  in  length,  and  number  from  eight  to 
a  dozen. 

By  comparing  this  plant  with  the  better- 
known  R.  pyrenaica  the  flowers  at  first  sight 
are  veiy  similar,  but  the  zone  around  the 
anthers  is  deep  orange,  and  the  hairs  forming 
the  beard  are  much  shorter.  The  leaves  are 
much  smaller  in  Nataliae,  less  coarsely 
wrinkled,  and  altogether  more  refined  in 
appearance  than  those  of  R.  pyrenaica.  R.  s. 

Nataliae  is  valuable  from  a.  horticultural  point 
:  of  view  by  reason  of  the  neat  habit  and 
I  sprightly  appearance  of  the  flowers,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  much  more  easy  to  cultivate  with 
;  success  than  its  parent,  more  easy  to'  keep 
alive,  and  flowers  much  more  freely.  When 
it  becomes  more  common  we  should  like  to 
see  it  more  frequently  planted  in  shady  situa¬ 
tions  on  the  rockery  in  the  same  way  as  the  better-known 
species. 

Colchicum  crociflorum. 

The  species  of  Meadow  Saffron  are  really  more  numerous 
than  gardeners  are  aware,  and  much  more  varied  in  the  form, 
size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  than  is  generally  suspected, 
lhat  under  notice  has  been  compared  to  a  Crocus,  to  which  it 
hears  a  remarkable  outward  appearance,  though  the  botanist 
is  easily  able  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  by  looking  into  the 
interior  of  the  bloom.  The  flowers  are  produced  four  to  eight 

II  a  cluster  from  the  conn,  slightly  in  succession  to  one 
mother,  thereby  keeping  up  a  prolonged  display  during  Feb- 
inary  and  the  early  part  of  March,  when  grown  in  a  cold  frame 
>r  a  cool  house.  They  are  white,  with  a  purple  stripe  down 
lie  back  of  each  segment,  but  this  is  only  faintly  shown  on  the 
inner  face.  The  leaves  accompany  the  flowers,  but  are  rather 
diort  at  the  time  the  blooms  are  '  at  their  best,  and  keep 
gradually  developing  during  the  spring. 

This  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  spring-flowering  Col¬ 
chicum,  in  which  the  leaves  accompany,  but  are  shorter  than, 
t  ie  flowers,  and  therefore  strikingly  different  from  the  autumn- 
j  owering  species,  which  are  mostly  of  some  shade  of  lilac  or 


purple,  except  in  the  white  varieties.  The  easiest  method  tor 
the  noil-botanical  reader  to  determine  the  difference  between 
a  Colchicum  and  a  Crocus  consists  of  the  number  of  stamens, 
which  are  six  in  the  former  and  never  more  than  three  in  the 
latter.  The  styles,  however,  would  be  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  distinguish  the  two.  There  is  no  other  Colchicum  in  cul¬ 
tivation  that  has  white  flowers  with  purple  stripes  in  the 
manner  described.  The  species  was  introduced  from  Kokan, 
in  Asia. 

Crocus  Balansae. 

Most  gardeners  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  plant  and  grow  the 
blue,  lilac,  purple  and  white  varieties  of  C.  vemus  with  the 
Dutch  varieties  of  C.  aureus,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  C.  biflorus, 
and  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (C.  susianus).  There  is,  however,  a 
wealth  of  beauty  amongst  the  species  of  Crocus  which  have  not 
yet  been  improved  by  the  florists.  The  size,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  charming  colours  and  the  early  period  at  which 
they  flower,  afford  the  means  of  keeping  many  a  spot  in  the 
garden  gay  with  them  from  September  till  the  end  of  April 


Crocus  Balansae  :  Flowers  orange  and  feathered  bronzy-crimson. 


with  a  few  straggling  members  that  bloom  in  summer,  and 
thus  almost  round  the  year.  That  under  notice  blooms  in 
February  and  March,  and  is  most  nearly  allied  to  C.  vitellinus, 
the  yolk-of-egg  Crocus,  another  handsome  species  rarely  seen 
outside  of  botanic  gardens  or  the  collections  of  a  few  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateurs. 

C.  Balansae  has  orange  flowers  with  three  feathered  bronzy- 
crimson  stripes  on  the  back  of  the  outer  segments.  The  latter 
are  elliptic,  blunt,  about  1  in.  long,  and  terminate  downwards 
in  a  dark  purple  tube.  The  floral  organs  are  also  extremely 
interesting  though  seldom  looked  into,  except  by  the  botanists. 
A  reference  to  the  form  of  the  style  would,  however,  reveal  that 
this  species  belongs  to  the  section  Schizostigma,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  three  style-arms  are  again  cut  into  several 
thread-like  divisions.  The  leaves  vaiy  in  number  from  three 
to  six,  of  rich  dark  green,  with  a  white  rib,  and  as  long  as  the 
flowers,  thus  making  a  neatly  furnished  plant  from  a  garden 
point  of  view. 

The  plant  is  as  easily  cultivated  in  pots  or  pans  as  the 
common  vemus,  and  affords  a  colour  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with 
even  amongst  the  Dutch  improved  forms  of  C.  aureus.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  general  habit  of  the  plant, 
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tlie  shape  of  the  flowers,  and  to  some  extent  their  markings, 
hut  those  who  would  understand  the  real  beauty  of  the  species 
must  see  it  in  its  live  state,  with  its  beautiful  combination  of 
colours.  The  photograph  shows  a  pan  which  bloomed  in  the 
Alpine  House  at  Kew,  but  we  also  had  a  pot  of  plants  in  full 
bloom  from  Mr.  G.  Eeuthe,  Foxhill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Keston,  Kent.  _  _ 


Fruit  Growing  in  British  Columbia. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  K.H.S.  on  the  28th 
ult.,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  a  lecture 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner,  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia,  on  fruit-growing  in  that  colony,  whose  re¬ 
marks  were  illustrated  by  a  magnificent  series  of  photographic 
lantern-slides  specially  made  for  that  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  liis  remarks,  Mr.  Turner  pointed  out  that 
up  to  about  1890  the  colony  was  only  known  on  account  of  its 
mines  and  timber,  although  the  early  settlers  under  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  had  planted  gardens  and  orchards  half 
a  centuiy  previously.  About  ten  years  agO',  however,  practi¬ 
cal  fruit-growers,  becoming  impressed  with  the  suitability  of 
both  soil  and  climate  for  fruit-growing,  made  experiments  in 
that  direction  with  good  results.  The  Government,  too,  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  aid  the  industry.  Inspectors 
have  been  appointed  at  every  port  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  woolly  aphis,  codlin  moth,  and  other  pests,  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  heavy  losses  to  the  fruit-growers  of  several  of  the 
United  States. 

Thousands  of  boxes  of  imported  Apples  had  been  refused 
admission,  and  large  quantities  of  affected  fruit-trees 
thoroughly  fumigated  or  destroyed.  Other  inspectors  went  at 
the  same  time  through  the  province',  examining  all  the  fruit- 
trees,  who'  had  power  to  order  a  thorough  course  of  spraying, 
and  in  especially  bad  cases  to-  have  the  trees  cut  down  and 
burnt;  and  although  numerous  complaints  were  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  hardships  thus  caused,  the  course  had  been 
persisted  in,  with  the  result  that  British  Columbian  orchards 
and  British  Columbian  fruit  are  now  practically  free  from 
insect  pests. 

The  growers  in  the  United  States  had  formerly  been  in  the 
habit  of  dumping  their  surplus  crops  into  British  Columbia  and 
selling  at  almost  any  price  there,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price 
in  their  own  market  before  the  British  Coluiubian  growers 
had  advanced  far  enough  to  supply  all  their  own  requirements. 
But'  the  Dominion  Government  imposed  a  duty  on  the  im¬ 
ported  fruit,  which  had  a  most  encouraging  result  on  the  fruib 
growers,  who  in  a  very  few  years  had  so  far  advanced  as  to 
produce  not  only  home-grown  fruit  much  better  than  the  im¬ 
ported  article,  but  also  in  sufficient  quantities  to  export  the 
surplus  to  those  great  wheat  countries  where  fruit  is  not  grown, 
so  that  the  exports,  which  in  1902  were  under  2,000  tons  by 
1904  had  risen  to  over  3,000  tons,  and  the  acreage  is  being 
rapidly  increased. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  the  present  orchards  are. 
generalty  situated  on  the  lower  lands  near  rivers  and  lakes  on 
account  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  there  were  also  large  level 
beaches  of  glacial  formation  which  are  eminently  adapted  for 
producing  the  finest  fruit  at  a  higher  elevation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  system  of  instruction  in  the  grading  and  packing  of  fruit 
was  described,  by  which  only  one  quality  was  [tacked  in  one 
box,  and  he  added  that  the  system  of  Government  marks  in¬ 
dicating  the  grade  of  the  contents  of  the  boxes,  which  had 
already  been  so  successful  in  the  case  of  Canadian  wheat,  flour, 
etc.,  was  now  in  operation  with  regard  to  fruit,  as  well,  so 
that  the  package  could  be  sold  by  mark  without  opening.  He 
stated  that  besides  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches,  Melons, 
Tornados,  Grapes,  Cherries,  Strawberries.  Prunes  and  Plums 
had  all  proved  suitable  crops  for  British  Columbia. 


Dr.  Ramsay  and  his  Garden. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Torquay  Gardens  Association,  of  which  Dr.  R.  H.  Ramsay  is 
president,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  garden,  which  he  had  been 
developing  for  the  past  thirty-three  years.  The  doctor  must  be 
a  great  enthusiast,  seeing  that  he  is  eighty  years  of  age. 


Stove  Amaryllis. 

These  gorgeous  flowers  seem  to  be  veiy  much  neglected  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  a  great  pity,  as  with  a  little  care  we 
may  have  them  in  bloom  for  a  fairly  long  season.  Of  cour-e, 
the  named  varieties  are  rather  prohibitive  in  price,  but  really 
fine  seedlings  are  quite  as  satisfactory  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  may  be  had  at  reasonable  rates.  It.  is  rather  a  slow 
process  raising  one’s  own  seedlings,  but  all  the  same  it  is  well 
worth  having  a  fresh  lot  coining  on,  so  that  we  can  do  away 
with  the  poorer  varieties,  and  gradually  build  up  a  fine  col¬ 
lection. 

I  will  not  enter  into  details  regarding  the  raising  of  seed¬ 
lings,  but  rather  confine  my  remarks  to  the  culture  of  the 
plant.  The  diy  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  small  pots,  using 
good  fibrous  loam,  a  little  rough  peat,  sweet  leaf-mould,  and 
sharp  sand.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater  until  well 
rooted,  or  basal  rot  may  set  in,  and  the  bulb  be  lost  altogether. 
Do  not  more  than  half  cover  the  bulb,  and  pot  rather  loosely. 
As  soon  as  well  rooted,  transfer  to  larger  pots,  using  the  same 
compost,  with  the  addition  of  some  Musliroom-bed  manure, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  any  good  artificial  manure.  Heie  let  me 
utter  a  warning  against  the  use  of  large  pots  for  Amaryllis. 

The  finest  collection  it  ever  was  my  fortune  to  see  were 
grown  entirely  in  5-in.  pots.  A  6-in.  pot  is  therefore  ample 
for  the  largest  bulbs.  A  temperature  between  60  deg.  and 
70  deg.  is  just  what  is  wanted,  and  after  the  plants  are  well 
rooted,  ample  supplies  of  water  are  necessary.  Twice  a  week 
during  the  grooving  season  they  should  get  weak  doses  of  liquid 
manure.  Soot-water,  too,  is  excellent  at  a  time,  while  Ichtl.e- 
mic  guano  used  in  liquid  form  is  most  beneficial. 

Allow  to  grow  on  in  the  stove  until  they  have  made  full 
growth,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  lower  tempeiatuie 
and  placed  on  a  stage  in  the  full  sun,  attending  them  carefully 
■with  water,  and  a  gentle  dewing  overhead  in  the  evening  with 
the  syringe  will  help  them  wonderfully.  After  the  foliage 
begins  to  change  colour  lessen  the  supply  of  water,  but.  unless 
you  court  disaster,  never  allow  to  become  dust  dry.  I  believe 
that  this  drying-off  business  is  in  most  cases  the  actual  or  mail, 
cause  of  failure.  The  foliage  having  died  down,  place  the  pots 
under  the  stage  in  an  intermediate  house.  W  hen  you  notice 
signs  of  fresh  growth,  introduce  once  more  to  stove  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  very  soon  the  flower  spikes  will  begin  to  push  up. 
As  soon  as  the  flower  opens,  remove  to  cooler  quarters,  and  the 
blooms  will  last  for  nearly  three  weeks.  When  the  flowers 
fade,  return  to  stove  to  finish  growth,  and  top-dress  with  goo 
soil.  Do  not  repot,  as  all  the  Amaryllis  really  requires  can 
be  supplied  in  liquid  form  during  the  growing  season.  I  hope 
these  few  plain  hints  may  induce  some  to  give  these  gloriom 
Q  C.  Blair. 


Roof  Gardens  in  Japan. 

Roof  gardening,  as  understood  in  this  country,  consists  ii 
lie  cultivation  of  plants  in  boxes  and  tubs,  to  be  stood  on  the 
■oof  of  a  house.  Slightly  different  is  the  planting  of  House 
eeks  on  walls  and  house-tops  in  various  parts  of  England  am 
Scotland.  The  Japanese  have  still  another  form  of  it,  a. 


■ecorded  by  the  “  Morning  Leader.' 


The  cottages  an 

touiueu  j  -  J- 

hatched  with  straw,  and  a  very  large  number  of  them  an 
overed  with  plants  of  Iris  tectorum,  the  house-top  Iris. 

It  is  explained  that  these  thatched  roofs  must  have  a  ndg(i 
if  some  kind  to  throw  off  the  water.  For  this  purpose  the; 
ind  that  the  densely  interlacing  roots  of  this  Iris  answer  tin 
impose  admirably.  High  winds  are  prevalent  n 
iapan,  and  to  prevent  the  thatch  from  being  torn  off  the; 
dso  use  split  Bamboo  in  the  form  of  lathes  or  strings  secui el; 
ied  into  the  thatch.  The  Iris  flowers  very  freely,  and  r 
uglily  ornamental,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  from  an  aesthe 
ic  as  well  as  an  economic  point  of  view.  Some  of  tin 
ottagers  also  plant  Liliurn  elegans  and  the  Day  Lily  (Hemem 
•allis)  in  association  with  the  Iris.  A  Japanese  catalogui 
idvocates  the  planting  of  the  Iris  on  cottage  roofs  in  Grefi 
Iritain  and  Ireland.  The  climate  of  the  south  and  west  n 
aid  to  be  suitable  for  its  welfare.  We  may  say  that  tin 
ilant  is  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way  at  Kew. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

_ Having  read  Mr.  J.  P.  Dickson’s  letter  in  last  week’s 

issue  on  the  above  subject,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dickson 
the  following  questions.  If  I  understand  rightly,  he  does  not 
think  it  right  for  anyone  who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  enter  the  profession. 

What  would  Mr.  Dickson  do  in  the  case  of  a  poor  working 
until  who  has  a  son  who  wishes  to  take  up  gardening  but  has 
not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  his  apprenticeship ;  or  in  the 
ease  of  a  widow  who  finds  it  hard  enough  to  make  both  ends 
meet  without  any  talk  of  apprenticeship  with  a  son  whose 
delight  is  gardening?  Would  he  debar  these  youths  from 
entering  the  profession  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  rich 
to  pay  for  their  apprenticeship? 

Poes  Mr.  Dickson  think  that  a  boy  who  enters  a  garden  as 
odd  boy,  and  if  given  a  chance,  especially  if  Tie  takes  ail  in¬ 
terest  in  his  work,  will  not  make  quite  as  efficient  a  gardener 
as  another  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  profession  ? 
I  nivself  think  he  would  be  quite  as  good  in  all  points  if  the 
mudener  under  whom  lie  worked  would  give  him  fair  play, 
and  not  forget,  as  some  so  often  do,  that  they  were  once  boys 
themselves. 

As  regards  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  (with  which  I 
quite  agree),  I  think  everyone  should  enter  on  his  merits,  and 
not  because  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  ;  then  I  think  we 
should  raise  the  standard  of  gardeners.  It  is  all  very  wTeIl  for 
Air.  Dickson  to  talk  of  examinations,  but  it  is  practical  men 
that  are  wanted  at  the  present  time,  not  theoretical. 

Fair  Plat. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  the  apprenticeship  of  youths  to  horticulture  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Gardening  World  of  March  4th ;  and  I  can 
heartily  emphasise  what  has  been  said.  No  doubt-  but  things 
have  long  been  in  a  frightful  state.  Personally,  I  was  fraudu¬ 
lently  dealt  with  when  I  started  to  learn  gardening,  and  I 
believe  many  of  my  gardening  brothers  were  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate  ;  but  I  am  thankful  to  learn  that  there  is  a  life-boat 
launched  and  warm  hearts  and  strong  arms  coming  to  the 
rescue.  They  have  many  things  to  aright ;  one  thing  is  the 
rough  treatment  that  an  apprentice  receives  from  the  hands 
of  evil-hearted,  unmanly  journeymen  when  he  arrives  at  his 
new  home  “  the  bothy.”  Why  should  they  insist  upon  drag¬ 
ging  an  apprentice  into  a  “  pub.,”  and  if  he  has  had  a  good 
training  from  his  parents  why  should  they  try  to  knock  it 
out.  of  him,  and  why  should  they  wish  him  just  to  do  as  they 
do  and  bring  him  down  to  their  level  of  living,  are  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  B.G.A. 

I  was  recently  told  of  an  apprentice  who  was  trained  on  this 
downward  course,  and  can  now  come  home  more  intoxicated 
than,  perhaps,  those  who-  persuaded  him  and  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  training-  in  gardening. 

I  would  now  endeavour  to  suggest  some  opinions  I  hold 
about  the  teaching  of  an  apprentice.  Firstly,  he  should  be  as 
healthy  as  a  soldier,  age  sixteen,  serve  three  years  at  least, 
and  during  that  time  should  get  lessons  in  almost  everything 
in  the  place,  resulting  in  his  being  an  all  round  journeyman. 
Secondly,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  scientific  side 
as  well  as  the  practical,  and  test  himself  at  some  examination. 
There  might  also  be  a  practical  examination,  such  as  plumbers 
have  ;  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  be  scientific  and  not  practical  as 
it  is  to  be  vice  versa.  Thirdly,  those  over  him  should  recog¬ 
nise  their  responsibility  regarding  him  ;  for  it  is  their  place  to 
instruct  him.  Fourthly,  he  should  be  willing  to  learn  and 
careful  not  to  try  to  teach  those  above  him.  I  think  I  have 
said  enough,  but  there  is  room  for  many  more  suggestions,  as 
Ihe  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  It  should  be  taken  up 
by  those  who  have  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  rising 


army  of  horticulturists.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  pro¬ 
fession  is  a  high  one,  although  the  ladder  is  a  long  one  with 
many  hardships  between  the  rungs. 

I  trust  that  some  of  the  objects  of  the  B.G.A.  will  be  to 
protect  the  apprentice  ;  to  help  to  raise  the  journeyman’s  pay ; 
and  to  protest  against  the  employment  of  apprentices  in  un¬ 
worthy  gardens.  For  example,  place  two  journeymen  of  about 
equal  intelligence;  but  say  journeyman  A  has  just  come  from 
the  place  where  he  served  his  time,  where  a  good  staff  was  kept 
and  everything  up  to  date  ;  journeyman  B  has  just  come  from 
his  place  like  A,  but  where  the  circumstances  were  contrary, 
where  methods  were  old-fashioned,  money  scarce,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  just  a  labourer  who  kept  him  ever  down,  and  the  boss 
likewise.  B  I  can  pity.  He  now  realises  his  weakness,  and 
how  he  has  wasted  his  years  in  his  own  ignorance.  He  now 
has  practically  to  serve  his  time  over  again.  His  mates  will 
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wink  at  how  lie  goes  about  his  work,  holds  his  spade,  etc. ; 
sometimes  he  will  be  downhearted.  Humility. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Judging  by  the  letters  that  appeared  in  the  issues  of 
March  4th  and  1 1th,  the  desire  of  gardeners  is  to  erect  a  fence 
around  our  profession,  and  to  allow  admittance  to  the  enclosure 
to  ticket-holders  only,  for  each  writer  considers  it  necessarv 
that  members  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  shall  have 
served  apprenticeship,  the  ticket  of  admission  to  the  private 
circle  being  their  indentures.  Mr.  James  P.  Dickson,  however, 
agrees  with  me  that  many  a  “  crock-boy  and  pot-waslier  ”  has 
made  a  better  gardener  than  some  who  have  been  apprenticed. 

I  note  also  that  while  Mr.  Dickson  approves  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  necessity  of  an  apprenticeship,  he  considers 
it  necessary  that  candidates  for  membership  of  the  B.G.A. 
shall  pass  an  examination  in  horticulture.  Here  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Dickson,  provided  it  shall  be  a  practical  examination 
in  practical  horticulture — not  a  mere  paper  examination.  I 
contend,  however,  that  all  who  can  pass  such  examination 
should  be  accepted  whether  they  have  been  apprenticed  or  not. 
for  I  fail  to  see  by  what  right  a  society  for  gardeners  shall 
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reject  one  who  has  worked  his  own  way  in  the  profession  with¬ 
out  apprenticeship,  Such  a  course  would  be  distinctly  unjust 
to  the  successful  “  crock-boy.” 

Apprentice  ”  speaks  of  the  “  bond  obligatory  that  exists 
between  gardener  and  apprentice  which  neither  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  evade.”  Alas !  it  is  sometimes  evaded,  for  'tis  not  every 
apprentice  who  works  conscientiously,  neither  are  all  gardeners 
conscientious  toward  their  apprentices.  To.  Mr.  Gilchrist’s 
question  I  answer  “  No  ”  !  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  lads  who 
learn  but  little  during  their  apprenticeship  would  do  better 
under  other  conditions.  My  contention  is  that  they  should  not 
be  put  before  so-called  non-bona-fide  gardeners  who  have  more 
knowledge  and  ability  but  no  passports  in  the  way  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  indentures. 

Now  to  face  my  severest  critic,  Mr.  C.  Blair,  who-  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  met  with  none  but  model  appren¬ 
tices.  His  good  fortune  in  this  respect,  however,  must  have 
been  almost  nonplussed  by  his  misfortunes  with  regard  to 
“  garden-boys,”  who  have  proved  a  confounded  nuisance.  I 
guess,  Mr.  Blair,  that  the  *'  grin  of  amusement  ”  that  adorned 
the  faces  of  those  readers  of  my  article  developed  into  the 
laughter  of  ridicule  when  they  read  that  “  the  amount  the 
average  garden-boy  will  pick  up,  no  matter  how  smart  he  may 
be,  is  a  very  infinitesimal  trifle.” 

I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  there  are  in  our  midst  to-day 
many  men  possessed  of  great  knowledge  and  ability  as  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  picked  up  their  bit  without  serving  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Does  Mr.  Blair  by  his  statement  infer  that  the 
garden-boys  under  his  rule  are  allowed  no  opportunity  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  knowledge  or  gaining  experience?  If  so,  I  begin  to 
understand  why  they  prove  to  be  a  confounded  nuisance,  for  a 
smart  lad,  intent  upon  picking  up,  is  bound  topoke  his  nose  in 
pretty  often,  whether  allowed  to  do  so  or  not.  Give  your  sharp 
lad  a  chance,  Mr.  Blair,  and  he  is  just  as  likely  to  prove  a  boon 
as  a  nuisance.  I  know  it  is  convenient  in  some  ways  to  have 
apprentices  on  the  place ;  their  premiums  come  in  so  handy, 
and  as  Mr.  James  P.  Dickson  remarks,  they  receive  but  low 
wages  for  their  work,  but  the  convenience  is  not  the  point  at 
issue.  I  ask,  should  a  smart  lad  whose  parents  are  too  poor 
to  pay  a  premium  or  to  keep  a  lad  a  number  of  years  earning 
apprentice’s  wages  be  handicapped  or  pushed  aside  to  make 
room  for  the  dunce  who  holds  apprenticeship  indentures?  And, 
while  there  are  good  gardeners  who  have  learned  their  bit 
without  serving  apprenticeship,  why  should  it  be  considered  a 
binding  necessity  that  lads  shall  serve  apprenticeship  ?  Some 
fairer  method  must  be  adopted  of  keeping  undesirables  outside 
the  B.G.A.  Heatiiex  Bell. 


Leucojum  or  “  Snowflake.” 

These  useful  bulbous  plants  resemble  the  Snowdrop  in 
appearance,  and  quite  equal  it  for  purity  of  colour,  and  also 
for  naturalising  in  masses.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Snowdrop  is  that  the  latter  has  only  one 
spathe  or  bract,  whilst  the  former  lias  two;  in  Leucojum,  also, 
each  segment  of  the  perianth  is  almost  equal  in  length,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  not  the  case  in  the  Snowdrop.  L.  aestivum 
is  the  best  species;  it  grows  about  18  in.  in  height  and  pro¬ 
duces  its  flowers,  six  to  eight  in  number,  in  each  umbel  in 
early  summer  and  lasts  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time 
its  graceful  habit  and  pure  white  flowers  attract  universal 
admiration. 

L.  pulchellum  (Hemandezii)  is  a  form  of  the  first  named, 
and  is  slightly  taller  and  also  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  its 
relative,  and  does  not  produce  so  many  flowers  on  one  stem. 

L.  vemum  is  a  pretty  little  plant  growing  about  6  in.  high 
and  producing  its  flowers,  which  are  spotted  with  green, 
towards  the  end  of  spring. 

The  Snowflakes  are  certainly  worthy  of  more  general  cul¬ 
tivation,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  a.  most  valuable  addition  to 
our  list  of  hardy  plants  suitable  for  the  wild  garden  or 
shrubbery  border.  They  are  not  fastidious  as  to  soil  or  posi¬ 
tion,  and  providing  the  soil  is  not  extremely  heavy  or  the 
position  too  diy,  they  will  soon  make  themselves  at  home  and 
increase  as  rapidly  as  the  Daffodil.  J.  W.  M. 


Odontoglossum  Crispum  veitchianum. 

The  above  magnificent  variety  of  the  most  popular  of 
Odontoglots  in  cultivation  was  added  to  the  collection  of 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell 
Egham,  over  twenty  years  ago,  so  as  to  form  a  companion  to 
0.  Pescatorei  veitchianum,  which  is  blotched  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  thus  forming  a  remarkably  well-matched  pair.  The 
variety  under  notice  has  elliptical  sepals,  blotched  with  purple- 
brown.  The  petals  are  almost  triangular,  and  so  much 
blotched  with  dark  brown-purple  that  the  white  ground  is 
nearly  covered.  The  blotches  also  form  a  very  complicated 
pattern.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  yellow  centre,  more  or  less 
spotted.  A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  not  only  this  plant 
but  its  companion,  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  collection  at  The  Dell, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  many  years  ago 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  place.  The  above  named  variety  in 
the  form  of  a  splendid  cut  spike  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  lloyal  Horticultural  Society. 


Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg. 

Not  a  more  useful  pot  plant  can  be  grown  for  decorative 
purposes  than  the  Hydrangea  of  the  above  name,  which  is 
a  beautiful  white-flowering  species.  It  is  a  plant  that  forces 
well,  and  can  be  had  in  flower  at  the  present  date  by  placing 
at  intervals  a  few  plants  in  an  early  vinery  early  in  January. 
They  are  then  brought  on  gradually ;  the  rise  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  which  is  required  at  the  different  stages  of  the  Vines 
suits  them  and  brings  them  to  perfection.  Remove  them 
when  the  flowers  are  nicely  expanded  to  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  where  they  make  a  good  addition  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  these  structures,  and  will  last  a  long  time  in 
splendid  condition.  A  well  grown  plant  is  admirably  suited 
for  room  decoration. 

If  the  following  system  is  put  into  practice,  useful  plants 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  one  season,  and  should  be  rooted 
not  later  than  the  present  month  to  insure  a  good  success 
for  early  flowering  ;  at  any  other  time  when  cuttings  are  avail¬ 
able  they  may  be  propagated  to  increase  the  stock.  Root  five 
or  six  cuttings  in  one  pot  in  fine  sifted  soil,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould  with  a  fair  amount  of  sand,  and 
place  in  a  propagating  case  in  a  house  ranging  from  55  deg. 
to  60  deg.  Pot  off  singly  when  sufficiently  rooted,  using  a 
similar  soil  to  that  of  above,  and  replace  them  to  give  them 
a  start  in  above  temperature.  When  the  growth  has  attained 
to  the  height  of  the  third  or  fourth  pair  of  leaves,  they  should 
be  stopped  to  induce  them  to  break  side  shoots ;  syringing 
them  once  or  twice  a  day  will  greatly  assist  them  to  break 
evenly.  By  this  time  they  will  need  a  larger  pot;  use  a 
5-in.  size,  which  is  quite  large  enough  to  flower  them  in  the 
first  season.  A  suitable  compost  may  .consist  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  a  little  mushroom  bed 
manure,  and  a  dash  of  coarse  §and.  Now  they  may  be 
gradually  hardened  off  by  placing  in  a  cool  pit  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  eventually  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open.  Expose 
them  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  as  well-ripened  wood  and 
plump  buds  must  be  the  aim  of  success.  Plants  treated  such 
like  should  carry  at  the  least  four  to  six  large  heads  of 
flowers. 

These  plants,  if  properly  managed  and  cared  for,  make  good 
specimens  a  second  season.  After  the  flowering  season  is 
over  shorten  back  and  remove  them  from  the  greenhouse  to  a 
cool  pit,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  break  again  into  new 
growth  quite  naturally,  after  which  they  should  be  potted  on 
again  into  a  pot  two  sizes  larger,  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  recommended  above.  These  plants  will  carry  from  nine  to 
twelve  heads  of  flowers  varying  a  little  in  size ;  attention 
should  be  given  by  supporting  them  to  neat  stakes,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  show  above  the  plant. 

Applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  water,  soot  water,  or  a 
little  guano  may  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
watered  in  ;  these  may  be  given  alternately,  thereby  greatly 
benefiting  the  plants  .when  in  active  growth.  •  A.  J.  M. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  ambitious  botanist  sought  plants,  Orchis  and  Gentian,  Fern  and  long  whip-Scirpus.”  Emenon. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES 

FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  s 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and  i 
Sixpence  for  the  best  paragraph,  or  short  <; 
article,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and  ) 
Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second  £ 
prize.  The  Editor's  judgment  must  be  con-  < 
sidered  final,  and  fie  wifi  be  at  liberty  to  use  ^ 
any  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para-  ^ 
graph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one  s 
column  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than  < 
the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in  1 
making  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in  5 
items  of  news  or  comments  on  news ;  hints  of  < 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of  / 
plants,  fruits,  or  dowers ;  successful  methods  of  £ 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ;  l 
or  contributions  on  any  subject  coming  < 

WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER.  ) 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  $ 
marked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later  s 
than  Friday  sight  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  < 
issue  of  next  week.  ) 

The  following  Coloured  Plates 
have  appeared  in  recent  num-  ; 
bers : — 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  ? 
October  3. —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  ( 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
;  ROSE  IRENE.  \ 

J  January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  1 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

>  February  27.-A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  s 
1  GLOXINIAS. 

I;  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA  : 
;  RUSSELLIANA.  '  < 

;  May  7  —  CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY.  i 
<  June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

>  July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 

SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 
Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ot 

SPARMANNIA  AFRICANA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

!  LILIUM  AURATUM. 

IThe  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
Readers’  Competition  was  awarded  to 
“T.  G.,”  for  his  article  on  “Hardy  *- 
Nymphaeas,”  p.  201 ;  and  the  second 
to  “H.  Arnold,”  for  his  article  on 
“  Culinary  Herhs,”  p.  200.  s 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Species  and  Varieties/ 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hugo  de  Vries  had  been  giving  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  origin  of  species  and  varieties  by 
mutation,  and  the  bulky  volume  is  now  on 
our  table.  It  runs  to  something  like  847 
pages,  including  an  index,  and  is  well  printed 
in  large  type,  but  not  illustrated.  The  book 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  looked 
at  in  quite  an  original  way,  and  while  discuss¬ 
ing  a  vast  number  of  facts  it  suggests  many 
more,  and  frequently  notifies  directions  in 
which  human  knowledge  has  yet  much  to 
accomplish  in  tracing  out  the  various  theories 
here  promulgated.  The  professor  evidently 
belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Alexis  Jordan, 
of  Lyons,  who  named  and  described  a  large 
number  of  micro-species  of  plants,  and,  by 
cultivating  them  for  a  number  of  years  or 
generations,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they 
were  more  or  less  decidedly  constant  in  habit 
and  structure.  These  same  plants  are  more  or 
less  overlooked  by  a  systematic  botanist,  or 
considered  of  no  importance  in  the  definition 
and  limitation  of  their  so-called  species. 

The  author  repeats  the  statement  that 
genera  and  species,  as  at  present  defined,  are 
more  or  less  artificial,  or  consist  of  conven¬ 
tional  groups.  Every  student  of  botany  who 
goes  very  deeply  into  the  study  of  such  as 
Roses,  Willows,  Brambles,  etc.,  very  soon 
finds  out  for  liimself  how  composite  every 
so-called  species  is  in  those  books  where  they 
are  limited  to  a  few  species,  including  an 
immense  number  of  forms  spoken  of  as  sub¬ 
species  or  varieties,  according  to  their  value 
as  estimated  by  the  authors  of  such  books. 
The  author  gives  a  very  good  hint  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  point,  and  the  multiplication  of 
names,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  upheld 
when  students  go  more  deeply  into  the 
subject. 

A  botanist  may  give  a  diagnosis  of  a  new 
species  founded  on  divergent  specimens,  and 
when  the  same  group  is  more  deeply  studied 
by  a  botanist  of  the  modern  school  it  is 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  retain  any  one 
of  the  forms  included  under  the  specific  name 
given  it  by  tlie  older  school.  These  facts  led 

*“  Species  and  Varieties:  Their  Oiigin  by  Mutation.” 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Un  iversity  of  California  by  Hugo 
de  Vries,  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 
Edited  by  Daniel  Trembley  MacDougal,  assistant  director  of 
the  New  York  Botanic  Garden.  London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1905.  Price  21s.  nett. 


a  number  of  botanists  to  make  direct  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con¬ 
stancy  or  otherwise  of  forms.  Jordan,  above 
mentioned,  was  one  of  these  systematic 
botanists  who  made  experiments,  lout  several 
others  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and,  after 
proving  the  facts  for  themselves,  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  proceeding 
to  consider  as  units  or  species  those  forms 
which  reproduce  themselves  true  to  the 
original  when  raised  from  seeds. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  above  facts  we  may  relate  a  few  instances 
mentioned  in  this  work.  Some  of  tlie  plants 
usually  accepted  as  species  in  systematic 
works  are  found  by  experimenters  to  include 
two  or  three,  twenty,  fifty,  or  even  hundreds 
of  forms  in  extreme  cases.  The  author  illus¬ 
trates  this  by  tlie  Heart’s-ease  of  gardens, 
which  he  regards  as  a  hybrid  race  produced 
by  the  crossing  of  Viola  tricolor  with  V.  lutea 
and  various  others,  including  V.  cornuta  and 
V.  altaica.  V.  tricolor  is  a  common  European 
weed  existing  in  a  large  number  of  forms, 
several  of  which  have  been  described  as 
species,  and  others  as  varieties. 

Besides  the  type  there  is  a  smaller  form 
widely  dispersed  in  this  country  and  known 
as  V.  arvensis.  Speaking  from  his  con¬ 
tinental  experience  tlie  author  thinks  that 
each  of  these  two  occupy  their  own  particular 
districts  or  localities,  and  while  that  may 
be  true  to  some  extent,  we  have  difficulty  in 
seeing  where  the  line  can  be  drawn.  In  the 
counties  immediately  round  London  V.  tri¬ 
color  is  a  very  scarce  plant  in  any  of  its 
larger  forms,  while  V.  arvensis  is,  very  evenly 
distributed  in  fields.  In  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  island  both  of  these  forms  may  be 
found  in  the  cornfields  and  by  tlie  waysides 
indiscriminately.  Each,  however,  main¬ 
tains  itself  over  a  very  wide  range,  and  keeps 
separate  as  a  rule,  though  there  are  forms  of 
V.  arveusis  with  the  petals  longer  than  the 
sepals,  and  yet  seem  to  owe  none  of  this 
increased  size  to  V.  tricolor  itself.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  variable  in  colour, 
blue,  white,  and  yellow,  or  blue-purple  being 
the  dominant  forms. 

These,  however,  keep  fairly  true  to  their 
respective  colours  in  different  districts,  and 
that  may  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  what 
the  professor  wishes  to  say.  We  can  even 
illustrate  this  fact,  by  mentioning  the  blue- 
purple  variety  of  V.  lutea,  known  as  V.l. 
amoena.  Where  it  does  occur,  we  have  seen 
the  grass  pastures  blue  with  it  without  any 
intermixture  of  the  typical  pale  yellow  form. 
Probably  the  professor  would  regard  it  as  a 
constant  variety  if  not  an  incipient  species. 
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\Ve  may  state,  however,  that  it  maintains  this  colour  after 
ascending  the  mountains  to  considerable  elevations. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  book  is  termed  “  Retrograde 
Varieties,”  and  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  characters  of  such 
varieties  he  says  everyone  admires  the  luxuriance  of  garden 
flowers  and  their  diversity,  but  that  the  history  of  many  of 
our  garden  flowers  is  so  obscure  that  their  hybrid  origin  is 
forgotten  or  unknown.  The  Pansy  is  mentioned  as  a  good 
instance  of  this.  We  have  seen  Pansies  in  gardens  that  practi¬ 
cally  were  in  no  way  distinct  from  wild  forms  and — these  occur¬ 
ring  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  true  V.  tricolor  was  rare  or 
unknown — the  conclusion  Avas  forced  upon  us  that  they  were 
reversions  from  garden  types  through  a  number  of  generations. 
This  same  fact  may  also  be  noted  in  cottage  gardens,  and 
possibly  other  gardeners  have  also  noted  the  same  fact.  In  a 
Avestern  suburb  of  London  we  have  seen  a  Pansy  with  small 
blue-purple  and  yellow  flowers  that  might  easily  have  been 
matched  by  Avild  types  from  the  north. 

The  Professor,  however,  states  that  in  systematic  botany  a 
species  cannot  be  described  by  the  presence  of  any  single 
character,  but  that  its  limitsi  are  defined  by  the  sum  total  of 
characters,  which  may  vary  in  actual  number,  but  always  con¬ 
sist  of  several.  A  variety  derived  from  this  by  retrograding 
would  be  a  seedling  that  had  lost  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
type,  while  a  variety  of  another  kind  would  be  that  which  had 
developed  something  additional. 

A  very  good  definition  he  gives  is  that  a  variety  which  loses 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  parent  plant  would  be  regarded  as 
one  arising  by  a  negative  change  or  mutation.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  forms  which  add  another  character  to  that  existing 
in  the  parent  would  be  described  as  a  positive  mutation.  These 
various  types  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  some  of  the 
British  plants  indicated  in  this  work. 

The  flower-head  of  a  composite  is  made  up  of  ray  florets  and 
disc  florets,  usually  both  present  in  the  same  head,  though 
sometimes  the  ray  may  be  normally  absent  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  species,  or  absent  in  another  form  usually  regarded  as 
a  variety.  In  Matricaria  Chamomilla  both  the  disc  and  the 
ray  florets  are  present.  In  another  form  known  as  M.C.  dis- 
coidea,  the  ray  is  always  absent.  This  is  stated  to  spread  very 
rapidly,  particularly  in  France,  Norway,  and  North  America, 
having  been  introduced  to  the  latter  country.  We  may  say 
also  that  it  is  remarkably  common  in  some  districts  in  this 
country  500  or  600  miles  apart.  The  lack  of  the  ray  would  be 
considered  a  retrograde  change,  but  the  result  is  a  plant  that 
is  remarkably  constant  even  in  a  natural  state,  or  A\dien  ex¬ 
periments  are  made  under  scientific  cultivation  or  experiment. 

Other  examples  of  this  negative  change  may  be  found  in 
Aster  Tripolium,  Centaurea  nigra,  and  the  common  Camomile. 
The  latter  also  gives  a  positive  form  of  mutation  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  double  flowers  having  a  much  larger  number  of 
ray  florets  practically  filling  up  the  head.  Another  form  of 
negative  change  occurs  in  blue-purple  or  red  flowers,  Avliich 
give  rise  to  albinos  or  white  varieties.  We  have  found  an 
immense  number  of  such  albinos  amongst  British  plants. 

The  author  gives  positive  forms  of  mutation  amongst  plants 
varying  solely  or  chiefly  in  colour.  Plants  haAdng  normal 
AA'hite  floAvers  are  represented  by  the  white  Campion,  Milfoil, 
Begonia  semperflorens,  the  common  Hawthorn,  and  Bobinia 
Pseudacacia.  All  of  these  occasionally  give  red  or  pink  varie¬ 
ties,  which  have  the  advantage  of  colour  that  did  not  exist 
in  the  parent  forms.  Nothing  seems  to  escape  the  author  in 
tracing  out  his  theories,  for  he  gives  instances  of  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  fresh  characters  even  in  fruits.  For  instance,  the  black 
Oat  possesses  that  colour  simply  by  the  development  of  a 
greater  amount  of  red  pigment.  The  blood-red  Orange  of 
Malta  and  red  and  yelloAv  Gooseberries  are  also  varieties  hav¬ 
ing  the  positive  form  of  mutation  by  having  something 
which  the  parents  did  not  possess.  Turning  to  leaves,  he  says 
that  certain  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  acquired  addi¬ 
tional  character  in  the  matter  of  foliage  having  purple  leaves  : 
instances  of  this  are  the  purple-leaved  Peach,  purple  Hazel, 
purple  Beech,  purple  Birch,  purple  Barberry,  and  several 
others.  There  are  also  numerous  purple  or  other  coloured 
herbaceous  plants,  including  the  Avhite  Clover,  the  brown 


Lettuce,  and  the  garden  Coleus,  in  AA’hich  the  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  colours  is  remarkable. 

In  tracing  out  varieties  of  a  negative  or  retrograde  form  of 
change,  he  gives  a  great  variety  of  subjects  differing  in 
various  respects  according  to  the  kind.  The  Feather  Hyacinth 
is  a  case  in  Avhich  the  whole  flower  is  retrograde  or  negative, 
the  parts  of  the  flower  being  represented  by  coloured  bract-like 
leaves.  He  also  introduces  seedless  plants  or  fruits,  to  show 
this  retrograde  change  in  certain  subjects.  For  instance,  there 
are  seedless  Bananas,  Pineapples,  Ajaples,  Pears,  Grapes  and 
Oranges.  Not  quite  the  same  type  is  the  stoneless  Plum  of 
Burbank,  in  which  the  bony  inner  wall  of  the  fruit  popularly 
termed  the  stone  is  absent,  so  that  the  pulpy  mass  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  kernel. 

Quite  of  another  kind  is  the  smooth  Peach  or  Nectarine,  as 
it,  is  usually  termed.  In  this  instance  the  doAvny  coat  of  the 
Peach  has  disappeared,  leaving  a  smooth  fruit.  Numbers  of 
Nectarines  have  been  proved  to  have  arisen  from  an  equal 
number  of  races  of  Peaches,  and  to  show  that  they  are  actually 
inter-related  he  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  a  Peach  tree  does 
sometimes  give  rise  to  Nectarines  by  bud  variation  on  the 
same  tree  and  vice  versa. 

His  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  weeping  and  fastigiate 
trees  is  interesting.  Weeping  trees,  of  avhich  he  mentions  a 
number  of  species  which  have  given  rise  to  them,  owe  their 
drooping  or  pendent  habit  to  the  length  and  weakness  of  their 
branches.  In  this  condition  they  are  unable  to  resist  the 
action  of  gravity,  and  thus  hang  toAvards  the  earth.  The  con¬ 
trary  arises  in  those  trees  which  produce  upright  varieties, 
such  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  the  fastigiate  Oak,  Robinia,  and 
the  Irish  Yew.  In  the  ordinary  Yew  the  primary  stem  is 
upright  with  the  leaves  equally  distributed  round  the  axis. 
The  branches  have  their  leaves  in  practically  tAvo  rows,  but 
in  one  plane.  The  Ir  ish  Yew  has  diverged  from  these  bAr  practi¬ 
cally  converting,  so  to  speak,  its  branches  into  stems,  so  that 
they  are  upright  with  the  leaves  distributed  equally  around 
them.  Owing  to  the  acquirement  of  some  character  which 
gives  the  branches  this  rigidity,  gravitation  is  unable  to  react 
upon  them  in  the  usual  Avay  as  is  customary  in  the  normal 
type. 

In  speaking  of  stability  and  atavism,  he  introduces  many 
of  his  experiments  to  show  that  certain  varieties  are  remark¬ 
ably  constant,  and  reproduce  themselves  practically  constantlv 
without  retrograding.-  One  of  these  plants  was  the  discoid 
AUiriety  of  the  common  Camomile,  in  which  he  raised  between 
1,000  and  2,000  seedlings,  AAdiile  every  individual,  weak  and 
strong,  reproduced  the  characters  of  the  parent.  He  could 
find  no  trace  of  atavism  or  reversion  to  its  supposed  ancestral 
type. 

There  is  a  weed  in  this  country  knoAvn  as  Bidens  cernua, 
Avhich  has  only  disc  florets,  but  on  the  Continent  there  is  a 
form  which  produces  rays.  From  this  plant  he  raised  between 
2,000  and  3,000  individuals,  and  when  they  came  into  bloom 
every  one  of  them  possessed  rays,  although  it  Avould  be  one  of 
the  cases  of  positive  mutation.  Many  other  species  of  com¬ 
posites  furnished  him  with  similar  cases  of  stability.  Amongst 
garden  plants  he  mentions  white  Currants,  AA'hite  Strawberries, 
and  white  Grapes,  which  reproduce  themselves  true  to  char¬ 
acter  when  raised  from  seeds,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  liaA’e 
all  the  stability  of  a  species.  Strawberries  without  runners 
originated  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  have  continued  to 
reproduce  themselves  without  runners.  A  real  case  of  rever¬ 
sion  occurs  too  in  the  white  variety  of  the  flowering  Currant 
(Ribes  sanguineum),  which  sometimes  reverts  to  the  ordinary 
red  flowered  type.  This  is  evidently  a  form  of  reversion 
Avhich  takes  place  in  the  bud  similar  to  the  case  of  sporting 
amongst  Chrysanthemums. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  pistillody  in  Poppies,  in 
which  more  or  less  all  the  inner  series  of  stamens  are  con- 
verted  into  ovaries  more  or  less  perfect.  This  may  frequently 
be  met  with  in  the  Opium  Poppy  as  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  author  says  he  has  found  these  accessory  small  heads 
varying  from  50  to  100  as  a  rule,  but.  in  extreme  instances  he 
has  found  150  of  them  or  more  seated  around  the  principal 
seed  vessel.  Not  only  so,  but  occasionally  some  of  these  ac- 
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cessory  individuals  contained  a  few  fertile  seeds.  He  regards 
this  form  of  the  Opium  Poppy  (Papaver*  somniferum)  as  a 
distinct  and  constant  variety  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  many  years,  reproducing  itself  constantly  within  limits,  and 
obtainable  from  the  seed  merchants  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Similar  instances  occur  in  the  Houseleek  and  Wallflower, 
and  them  also  lie  regards  as  true  varieties  to  be  obtained  only 
from  seeds  of  these  forms.  Fields  of  the  ordinary  forms  would 
not  produce  it  unless  stray  seeds  of  this  particular  variety  had 
(r0t  in  the  fields  accidentally.  We  may  mention  that  this  change 
of  the  stamens  into  pistils  also  occurs  amongst  Willows,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Salix  cinerea,  less  often  in  S.  aurita. 

The  chapter  on  the  production  of  new  species  from  Oeno¬ 
thera  or  Evening  Primrose  by  hybridisation  will  also  prove 
very  interesting  to  botanical  students.  This  fact  we  mentioned 
SOme  time  ago  about  the  production  of  species  from  Oeno¬ 
thera  by  experimental  treatment.  The  book  includes  twenty- 
eio-ht  chapters  all  relating  to  plants  to  be  found  in  gardens  and 
in  experimental  or  botanical  gardens,  which  the  author  has 
utilised  freely  to  prove  the  various  theories  which  he  under¬ 
takes.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  to  do  justice 
to  the  multitude  of  facts  here  collated  and  commented  upon. 


Sparmannia  africana. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Four  species  of  Sparmannia  have  been  recorded  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  botanists  with  one  exception,  perhaps,  which  has 
only  been  named.  Only  one,  however,  has  been  introduced — 
namely,  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  was  introduced 
from  South  Africa  in  1890.  It  is  the  so-called  African  Hemp, 
and  belongs  to  the  Lime  or  Linden  family,  some  members  of 
which  give  fibres  of  a  coarser  or  finer  nature. 

The  "subject  of  this  note  is  grown  purely  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  and  has  found  a  place  in  many  greenhouses  and  cool  con¬ 
servatories  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though  it  is  not 
given  the  treatment  which  always  ensures  a  good  display  of 
flowers.  It  is  usually  grown  in  pots  as  a  low  bush,  but  we 
give  an  example  of  it  as  grown  in  the  greenhouse  at  Ivew,  and 
which  seems  to  encourage  a  much  greater  development  of 
flowers.  It  is  grown  as  a  standard  with  a  clean  stem  of  -4  ft,  in 
height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  hemispherical  head  laden  with 
flowers.  It  commenced  flowering  some  time  about  the  new 
year  or  earlier,  and  kept  on  producing  flowers  in  succession 
for  many  weeks  afterwards.  The  general  effect  of  the  flowers 
may  be  gleaned  from  our  illustration,  even  if  the  structure  of 
the  flowers  cannot  so  clearly  be.  made  out  owing  to  the  small 
size,  as  a  result  of  photographing  the  whole  plant. 

The  flowers  are  made  up  of  four  sepals  and  four  obovate 
white  petals,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  back  of  a  flower  towards 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture.  When  the  face  of 
the  flower  is  seen,  it  appears  to1  have  a  dark  centre1,  but  that  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  great  brush  of  stamens  filling  up 
the  centre1  of  the  flower.  These  stamens  are  remarkable  in 
form,  and  we  have  not  seen  anything  else  exactly  like  them. 
Many  of  the  stamens  are  barren,  and  consist  of  yellow  fila¬ 
ments,  swollen  towards  the  top,  and  covered  with  wart-like 
swellings  of  a  purple  colour.  So>  prominent  are  these  stamens 
that  they  are  both  curious  and  interesting  when  the  flower  is 
closely  inspected.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size,  heart-shaped 
and  unequally  toothed  at  the  sides,  but.  bearing  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  Lime,  except  in  colour.  They  are  hairy  on  both 
surfaces,  which  gives  them  a  somewhat  grey  cast,  recalling 
v  hat  we  see  in  the  Mallow  family,  to  which  this  is  not  very 
distantly  related.  There  is  a  double  variety,  with  some  of  the 
stamens  transformed  into,  white  petals,  making  a  globular, 
snowy  mass. 

The  plant  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a  bellglass  or  in  a.  propagating 
case,  as  one  would  treat  an  Abutilon.  The  compost  for  the 
rooted  plant  may  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with  one-thircl 
to  one-half  of  peat,  to  which  silver  sand  is  added  sufficient,  to 
ensure  porosity.  A  cool  house  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  its 
welfare,  but  as  it  flowers  in  winter,  a  temperature  of  50  deg. 


would  meet  all  its  requirement*  and  ensure  the  perfect  dev  1  - 

ment  of  its  flowers.  Those  who  would  prefer  to  flower  it  in 
spring  or  early  summer  can  manage  this  by  keeping  it  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  and  in  a  resting  stage  during  the  winter. 


Eupatorium  ianthinum. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  our  plant-houses  are  ablaze 
with  the  gorgeous  display  of  forced  shrubs  and  bulbous  plants, 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  other  plants  of  equal  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  Believing  such  is  often  the  case,  1  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  pen  a  few  lines  concerning  this  hand¬ 
some  species  of  Eupatorium,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  producing  its  inflorescence  under  normal  conditions.  This 
particular  species  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in  the  year 
1849,  and  in  my  estimation  there  are  few  Eupatoriums  which 
can  surpass  in  beauty  and  general  usefulness  the  subject'  of  this 
brief  note.  As  a  decorative  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  acquisition  and  deserving  of  more  extensive 
culture. 

E.  ianthinum  may  be  characterised  by  its  woody  growth 
and  large  deep  green  leaves  of  a  leathery  texture.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  terminal  clusters  which  are  of  a  delicate  light 
purple  colour.  The  whole  plant  attains  to  the  height  of  about 
2  ft.,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  huge  type  of  Ageratum. 
Success  with  the  culture  of  this  plant  depends  upon  it  being 
given  a  start  in  a  warm  house,  where  atmospheric  conditions 
generally  are  favourable  to-  promoting  a  healthy  growth  but 
as  the  plants  attain  vigour  and  become  established  in  their 
flowering  pots,  they  may  with  immunity  be  removed  to  a  more 
airy  structure,  where  they  may  remain  until  about  the  end  of 
September.  After  this  date  they  should  again  be  subject  to 
a  slightly  increased  temperature  until  the  development  of  the 
flowers.  While  in  flower  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
and  the  general  conditions  appertaining  to  such  a  house  suit- 
them  admirably.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  struct  attention 
with  regard  to  watering  need  be  exercised,  as  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  in  supplying  the  plants  with  plenty  of 
moisture  will  cause  them  to  become  denuded  of  their  lower 
leaves,  which  will  greatly  detract  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plants.  Frequent  applications  of  diluted  liquid  manure, 
soot  water,  and  occasional  top-dressings  of  some  good  artificial 
fertiliser  are  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  the  plants  and  the 
promoting  of  healthy  foliage  and  dense  clusters  of  flower's. 

Propagation  may  "be  effected  from  cuttings  obtained  after 
the  old  plants  have  been  cut  back  and  started  into  growth 
again.  The  best  method  to  adopt  is  to  insert  the  cuttings 
singly  in  small  60’s,  employing  a  light,  sandy  compost,  and 
then  subjecting  them  to  a  good  bottom  heat  in  the  propagating 
case.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  pot  on  into  5-in.  or  6-in. 
pots,  employing  for  this  larger  shift,  a  compost  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  Except  for  occasional  stopping  ot 
the  shoots,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  procure  neat,  com¬ 
pact  plants,  their  subsequent  treatment  should  be  earned  out 
on  the  lines  previously  indicated.  tr- 


Potato  ninety-fold. 

I  observe  reference  is  made  to  Ninety-fold  Potato  on  page 
99.  This  variety  can  hardly  be  relegated  to  the  old  order, 
for  it  is  only  just  entering  its  eighth  year  of  introduction. 
Further,  being  an  early  Potato,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  crop 
equal  to  maincrops,  and  the  N.P.S.  report  draws  attention  to 
this  point.  For  an  early,  Ninety-fold  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  extremely  heavy  cropping  variety,  and  when  good 

seed  is  planted  it  is  still  so.  .  . 

Personally,  however,  I  am  not  a  great  admirer  of  it.  as  l  is 
apt  to  come  coarse,  and  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  producing 
tubers  ornamented  (or  otherwise)  by  numerous  knobs,  which 
detract  from  its  value  as  a  market  Potato.  The  past  season 
produced  the  best  Ninety-folds  I  have  seen.  The  suggestion 
of  the  Editor  re  obtaining  date  of  introduction  was  anticipated 
by  the  N.P.S.  committee  ;  indeed,  I  observe  a  note  to  that 
effect  on  page  104. 
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Manure  and  Composts. 

In  every,  garden  there  should  be  a  place  set  apart  for  keeping 
dung,  loam,  peat,  and  rotten  leaves  in ;  and  to  those  who  have 
composts  or  heaps  of  any  kind  of  fertilisers,  I  would  call  their 
attention  to  the  following  advice: — The  dung  and  leaves  re¬ 
quire  the  most  frequently  turning  over  to  prevent  their  heating 
too  much.  Should  either  appear  dry,  wet  them  thorougldy 
with  water,  or,  what  is  better,  with  the  drainage  of  a  dunghill 
or  the  slops  from  the  house.  Every  time  this  heap  is  turned, 
cover  it  with  a  coating  of  earth ;  this  will  check  the  escape  of 
the  gases,  which  are  the  best  part  of  the  dung.  If  you  can 
procure  a  bushel  or  two  of  lime,  it  will  materially  assist  the 
decomposition  of  the  heap,  and  greatly  increase  its  fitness  for 
vegetable  food.  Strive  to  make  the  heap  as  large  as  you  can  ; 
it  is  the  riches  of  your  garden.  Without  it,  even  with  the  best 
management,  your  flowers,  as  well  as  vegetables,  will  be  poor 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  with  it,  liberally  applied,  they  will  be  rich 
in  colour,  in  scent  and  flavour.  Search,  therefore,  for  materials 
to  increase  its  bulk.  Reserve'  a  portion  or  small  heap  of  dung 
and  leaves  separate  from  each  other,  to  be  turned  over  fre¬ 
quently  until  they  become'  quite  decayed  and  fit  for  potting 
purposes. 

Attend  to  the  heap  of  turfy  loam  also- ;  expose  every  part  to' 
the  air  in  succession.  If  you  have  a  larger  heap  of  this 
valuable  material  than  is  required  for  pot.  use,  separate  it  in 
two  heaps;  the  one  you  intend  for  potting  should  be  kept  as 
it  is-;  but  the  other  should  be  mixed  with  lime,  Ton  will  thus 
find  its  good  qualities  for  gardening  purposes  much  increased. 
Peat-earth  does  not  require  turning  so  often  as  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  if  turned  about,  three  times  a  year  to  keep  down  the 
weeds.  Keep  a  corner  also  for  the  soot  out  of  the  chimney,  and 
another  for  broken  bones.  These  last  ought  always  to.  be  mixed 
with  earth,  or  they  will  heat  and  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their 
fertilising  properties.  Lime  for  dusting  the  seed  beds  should 
be  kept. in  a  dry  place  in  some  vessel  that  i's  nearly  airtight; 
this  will  keep  it  quick  and  powdery,  and  preserve  its  pungency. 

I  feel  sure  these  remarks  will  be  of  use  to  a  great  number  of 
readers.  W.  J.  Welch. 

Bouvardias. 

A  good  batch  of  this  splendid  winter-flowering  plant  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  beautiful  waxy  heads  of 
bloom  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  almost  any  kind  of  cut- 
flower  decoration,  and  are  in  special  favour  for  buttonholes  and 
sprays.  The  plants  are  also  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of 
the  warm  greenhouse  during  the-  dull  winter  days.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best  method  of  raising  a  stock  of  plants  is  from  root 
cuttings.  These  are  easily  obtained  by  cutting  up  some  .roots 
of  old  plants  into  pieces  about  lj  in.  or  2  in.  long,  taking  care 
to  have  a  piece  of  the  thick  root  attached.  Having  done  this, 
procure  some  ordinary  garden-boxes,  and  place  a  layer  of  leaves 
or  moss  on  the  bottom,  and  then  a  layer  of  sand.  The  pieces 
of  root  should  then  be  laid  fairly  thick  on  the  sand,  and  then 
more  sand  scattered  on  top  so  a-s  to  leave  only  the  thick  piece 
of  each  root  uncovered.  Give  a  watering,  and  place  a  sheet 
of  glass  over  each  box  and  put.  in  a  house  with  a  temperature 
not  below  60  deg. 

January  is  the  best  time  for  propagating  from  root,  cut¬ 
tings.  As  soon  as  enough  growth  has  been  made  to  handle, 
they  should  be  potted  up  in  thumb  pots  in  a  compost,  of  loam, 
.peat  and  sand,  with  a  little  leaf-mould.  Both  pots  and  com¬ 
post  should  stand  in  the  warm  house  for  a  day,  so  that  the 
young  plants  will  receive  no  check.  The  potting,  of  course, 
must  be  done  in  the  same  house.  The  plants  should  then  be 
placed  on  a  nice-  light  shelf.  When  established  they  should  be 
stopped  to  about  two  joints.  By  doing  so,  nice  short  stuff  is 
obtained.  After  this  they  should  gradually  be  hardened  off. 

Eventually  they  should  be  potted  into  4-in.  pots,  which  will 
be  found  large  enough  to  grow  good  plants. 

The  compost  should  consist  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  peat  and  wood-ash  and  some  approved 
fertiliser'.  A  span  pit  is  about  the  best  place  to  grow  the  plants 


during  the  summer.  Shade  from  bright  sun,  and  syringe 
regularly,  otherwise  thrip  will  soon  appear.  Stopping  should 
be  attended  to,  or  long,  flowerless  plants  will  be  the  result. 
The  one  great  point  in  growing  Bouvardias  is  care  when  pot¬ 
ting  on  account  of  the  tender  hair-like  roots.  In  every  col¬ 
lection,  The  Brtde,  Vreelandi,  President  Cleveland,  and  Pride 
of  Brooklyn  should  find  a  place.  C.  C.,  Lancs. 


Omphalodes  Luciliac. 

This  is  a  really  lovely  little  plant  that  might  well  become 
an  occupant  of  the  most  favoured  nooks  of  every  rock  garden, 
and  may  indeed  be  estimated  as  one  of  the  sweetest  gems 
among  alpine  and  kindred  plants.  It  is  not  so  frequently 
seen  as  one  would  wish,  but  we  believe  it  will  soon  be  widely 
known  and  largely  grown,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be. 

We  may  describe  the  plant  as  being  of  prostrate  but  neat 
habit,  and  forms  first  a  close  tuft  of  ovate  leaves  which  are  of 
a  glaucous  or  gray-green  tint,  and  from  this  tuft  issue  slender, 
spreading,  leaf-clad  stems  on  which  the  flowers  are  borne.  Thus 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  together  with  the  pleasing  shade  of 
colour  in  leaves  and  stems,  makes  it  attractive  even  when  flower-, 
less.  The  flowers  are  large  irr  proportion  to-  the  dimensions  of 
the  plant,  being  fully  \  in.  across,  flat,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  undulation  at  the  edge  of  the  petals,  and  of  a  very 
delicate1  pale  blue,  with  a  faint  rosy-flush  that  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower.  It  hails  from  Asia  Minor,  arid  flowers 
with  us  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  summer,  but  if 
grown  irr  a  cool  house  comes  into  bloom  irr  March,  or  even  as 
early  as  February. 

Some  care  must  be  exercised  in  its  culture,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  compost  and  drainage,  for,  while  enjoying  liberal 
supplies  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  it  dislikes  any- 
tiring  approaching  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root,  or  excessive 
dampness  during  winter.  This  latter  aversion  is  common  to 
many  of  our  choicest  rock  plants ;  hence  our  chief  difficulty 
arises  from  the  general  humidity  of  our  winter  season.  Much, 
however,  may  be  done  to  ensure  comfort  to  this  and  other 
plants  in  this  respect  by  placing  sheets  of  glass  over  them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be-  faced  in  growing  the 
plant  irr  question  is  warding  off  slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of 
its  crisp,  young  leaves.  A  ring  of  perforated  zinc  placed  round 
tire  plant,  is  the  best  method  I  know  of  foiling  the  attempts  of 
these  little  wretches  to  get  at  the  plants.  It  appears  that  a 
slug  cannot  surmount  such  a  barrier,  even  though  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  inches  high. 

Irr  mentioning  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  this  sweet  little  Omphalodes,  I  trust  I  shall  not  deter  any 
plant  lover  from  securing  it,  for  the  chaste  beauty  of  its  leaves 
and  flower's  is  ample  reward  for  any  care  bestowed  upon  it. 

Heather  Bell. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Cyclamen  Webbs’  Perfection. 

From  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  we 
have  received  a  charming  bunch  of  a  strain  of  greenhouse 
Cyclamen,  named  Webbs’  Perfection.  A  pure  white  variety 
of  gigantic  proportions  measured  2J  in.  from  the  tip  of  the 
segments  to  the  mouth,  so  that  the  corolla  would  be  over  3  in. 
long.  Another  variety  had  white  flowers  with  a  deep  rose- 
purple  base.  A  rich  rose  flower  with  crimson  base  was  also 
very  choice.  Rising  in  the  scale  of  colour  intensity  was  a  rich 
rose-carmine  flower  with  crimson  base.  The  darkest  of  all 
was  a  brilliant  crimson  variety  of  great  substance.  Although 
the  smallest  flower  in  the  collection,  it  would  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  a  giant  not  so  many  years  ago.  The  contrast  between 
these  colours  was  great,  and  each  was  well  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  difference  of  many  shades. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 

Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham. 

Hardy  plants  are  everywhere  making  their  appearance  in 
wardens  around  London,  where  the  owners  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  stock  them  with  early  or  spring-flowering  subjects. 
Knowing  the  reputation  which  Ware’s  Nurseries  have  always 
had  for  hardy  plants,  we  journeyed  to  inspect  the  collections 
in  the  new  grounds  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s 
Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  at  the  end  of  last  week.  We 
laid,  however,  been  observing  their  exhibits  of  hardy  early 
flowering  subjects  at  the  Ii.H.S.  meetings  during  the  past 
weeks  of  the  present  year.  A  large  number  of  flowers  may  be 
seen  blooming  in  the  open  air,  but  as  a  large  assortment  is 
always  kept  in  cold  frames  or  unheated  houses,  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  may  be  seen  in  bloom  from  the  new  year  onwards 
with  a  fewer  number  even  during  the  last  months  of  the  year. 
Alpine  plants  and  dwarf  subjects. 

We  here  again  had  evidence  of  the  ever-flowering  character 
of  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  which  may  be  had 
in  flower  throughout  the  year  by  supplement¬ 
ing  the  outdoor  cultures  with  plants  in  pots 
under  glass.  Under  cool  treatment  the  pot 
plants  here  have  been  flowering  for  the  last 
three  months.  A  fine  batch  of  Conandron 
ramondioides  in  pots  is  now  preparing  to 
flower  splendidly.  The  plants  have  radical, 
elliptic,  more  or  less  oblique  leaves  with  the 
general  habit  of  Ramondia,  to  which  this 
genus  is  closely  allied.  The  blue-purple 
flowers  are  produced  in  cymes  about  4  in.  to 
(i  in.  high  from  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Tire 
species  comes  from  Japan,  and  serves  to  give 
variety  to  the  European  representatives  of 
the  same  family.  Another  Japanese  subject 
is  Tanakeae  radieans,  belonging  to  the  Saxi- 
fraga  family,  but  differing  entirely  in  habit 
from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
plant  produces  runners  like  a  Strawberry,  and 
small  white  flowers  on  stems  6  in.  to'  9  in. 
high,  not  unlike  the  familiar  Astilbe  japonica 
of  gardens.  The  leaves,  however,  are  radical, 
obliquely  ovate,  serrulated,  red  on  the  under 
surface,  and  remind  one  of  a  Begonia. 

Incarvillea  Delavayi  in  pots  taken  under' 
glass  is  now  beginning  to  throw  up  its  leaves 
and  flower  stems.  Some  writers  complain 
that  plants  which  flower  one  year  lie  dormant 
the  next,  but  that  is  not  the  experience  in  this 
nursery.  Potted  plants  for  some  reason  or 
other-  are  liable  to  die  away  instead  of  coming 
up,  otherwise  the  same  roots  continue  to 
flower  year  after  year  as  long  as  they  live'.  One  of  the  neatest 
of  the  American  Cowslips,  Dodecatheon  Hender  soni,  in  small 
pots  is  now  throwing  up  its  flower  scapes  surrounded  by  a  tuft 
of  relatively  small  ovate’,  blunt  leaves.  In  America  they  are 
known  as  shooting  stars  owing  to  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  The  leaves  of  Chamaelirion  carolinianum  assume  a 
bronzy-purple  hue  in  winter,  though  the  leaves  being  pushed 
up  now  are  of  a  beautiful  light  green. 

Blue  Eyed  Mary  (Omphalode®  vema)  is  already  in  bloom, 
together  with  alba,  a  pure  white  variety  of  it.  Several 
Primulas  are  already  in  bloom,  of  which  we  would  fain  men¬ 
tion  P.  megaseaefolia,  with  purple  flowers  and  five  bright 
orange  spots  on  the  white  eye.  P.  verticillata  and  P.jrbconica 
in  many  varieties  of  a  fine  strain  are  also  flowering  beautifully. 
We  should  specially  mention  a  large  reddish-purple  flowered 
variety  of  the  last,  named  P.  o.  purpurascens. 

The  hardy  Cypripediums  where  they  have  been  taken  under 
glass  are  now  commencing  to  flower,  including  C.  Calceolus, 
with  its  beautifully  contrasted  yellow  lip  and  brown  segments. 
The  same  treatment  accorded  to  the  Ramondias  has  brought 
some  of  them  into  bloom,  including  the  well-known  R.  pyren- 


aica  and  P.  serbica  Nataliae,  which  we  regarded  a->  ifi-  m-. 
charming  of  the  lot  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit,  elii  •  l 
appearance,  and  free-flowering  character.  In  one  of  the  Imu 
we  noted  the^ double  blue  form  of  Anemone  Hepatiea,  vhi< 
still  remains  a  very  scarce  plant,  although  we  cultivated  it 
successfully  in  the  open  air  thirty  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  Himalayan  Primulas  are  already  flown  mg 
freely,  but  particularly  P.  denieulata  alba  and  P.  d.  alba 
grandiflora.  The  last-named  is  a  veiy  handsome  white  variety 
with  large  dense  heads  of  bloom.  Interesting  was  the  Califor¬ 
nian  P.  suffi utescens,  the  so-called  tree  Primrose,  because  it 
produces  a  stem  of  some  inches  in  length,  crowned  by  a  rosette 
of  spathulate  leaves,  toothed  a.t  the  apex.  Much  more  useful 
are  the  double  forms  of  the  common  Primrose,  including  P. 
acaulis  lutea  plena,  with  darker  yellow  flowers  than  the  older 
double  Sulphur-yellow.  Even  more  handsome  is  the  old 
velvety-crimson  double  Primrose  here  named  P.  a  Pompadour. 

For  many  years  past  P.  Sieboldii,  in  many  beautiful  garden 
forms,  accompanied  by  the  smaller-flowered  P.  cortusoides,  has 
been  grown  in  this  country.  Large  plantations-  of  them  may 


be  seen  under  glass,  and  also  in  the  open  air,  where  they  are 
now  pushing  up  strongly.  We  are  surprised  that  gardeners 
generally  do  not  recognise  the  beauty  and  hardiness  of  these 
Primulas  by  planting  them  more  freely  on  the  rockery.  In 
the  south  of  England,  where  the  climate  is  dry,  they  may  be 
given  positions  slightly  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  during  May 
and  June.  After  that  the  leaves  die  down,  and  the  plants  go 
to  rest.  A  fine  importation  of  Schizocodon  soklanelloides  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan  has  been  established  in  pots. 

Both  in  cold  frames  and  in  a  greenhouse  Lithospermum 
rosmarinifolium  is  flowering  at  present,  and  in  a  warmer  place 
has  been  in  flower  since  November.  The  bright  blue  flowers 
make  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  dark  green  leaves,  which 
resemble  those  of  Rosemary.  The  pure  white  flowers  of 
Primula  viscosa  nivalis  are  also  now  opening  in  cold  frames. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Cardamine  trifoliate.  a  distinct 
habited  rock  plant  with  white  flower’s.  The  double  form  of 
the  British  plant,  C.  pratensis  fl.  pi.  will  also  expand  its  flowers 
very  shortly.  Several  of  the  yellow-flowered  species  of  Draba 
are  now  bright,  including  D.  aizoides.  The  bright  green  leaves 
of  D.  bruniaefolia  are  more  effective  upon  the  rockery  than 
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t lie  flowers  themselves,  which  are  bright  enough,  but  seldom 
produced  in  any  abundance.  The  dark  orange  flowers  of  the 
double  form  of  the  Welsh  Poppy  will  be  soon  commencing  to 
push  up.  Already  several  of  the  species  of  Saxifraga  are  push¬ 
ing  up  their  flowers,  or  even  showing  them  in  the  open  air  as 
well  as  in  frames.  Very  fine  forms  are  S.  muscoides  Rhed  and 
its  darker-coloured  sub-variety  Guildford  Seedling.  Two  very 
interesting  Grecian  forms  of  Woodruff  are  Asperula  suberosa 
and  A.  arcadiensis.  They  both  have  the  same  habit,  but  the 
first  named  has  darker  pink  flowers  and  smaller  leaves  covered 
with  longer  and  more  conspicuous  hoary  pubescence  which  is 
quite  evident  to  the  naked  eye. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  I4th,  1905. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Dendrobium  chessingtonense. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  aureum  x  W  iganiae, 
and  tlie  result  is  a  flower  of  much  larger  size  than  either 
parent,  and  intermediate  in  colour.  The  sepals  are  light 
yellow,  lightly  suffused  with  salmon-pink.  The  petals  are 
elliptic,  slightly  twisted,  and  clear  shift  yellow.  The  lip  is 
triangular-ovate,  wavy  at  the  edges,  and  bright  yellow,  with  a 
brown-crimson  downy  blotch  on  the  disc.  Award  of  Merit,  to 
R.  G.  Tliwaites,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  Streatham. 

Dendrobium  Elwesii. 

The  origin  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  Hildebrandtii  x  aureum, 
the  result  being  a  large  flower  but  very  light  in  colour.  The 
narrowly  oblong  and  the  narrowly  ovate,  wavy  petals  are 
creamy-white.  The  apical  portion  of  the  lip  is  also  creamy- 
white,  but  the  lower  portion  is  entirely  overlaid  with  golden- 
yellow,  streaked  on  the  sides  of  the  folded  portion  with  crim¬ 
son.  A  well-flowered,  small  piece  was  shown  by  H.  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  V  alters),  Colesboiinie-  Park,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  haywoodianum. 

The  parentage  in  this  instance  was  Cypripedium  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood  x  bellatulum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  nearly  orbicular, 
deep  purple,  shaded  green  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the 
margin.  The  broad,  oblong  petals  are  also  of  the  same  dark 
purple  hue,  densely  spotted  with  black  near  the  base,  and  more 
thinly  so  over  the  rest  of  the  area.  The  dark  purple  lip  is 
obscurely  mottled  and  marbled.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs.  Hay¬ 
wood  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Cypripedium  Charles  Rickman  magnificum. 

The  colour  of  this  hybrid  is  very  remarkable.  The  rounded 
dorsal  sepal  is  deep  purple,  marked  with  almost  black  veins. 
The  petals  are  spathulate  and  claret-purple,  thinly  spotted 
black  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  unifoimly  black-purple. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Captain  Holford,  C.l.E.  (gardener,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester.  The  parentage  was 
C.  barbatum  nigrum  x  bellatulum,  between  which  the  progeny 
is  intermediate. 

Dendrobium  wardianum  candidum. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  pure  white.  The 
lip  has  the  ordinary  orange-yellow  disc  and  the  two  maroon 
blotches  at  the  base.  Award  of  Merit  to  J.  N.  Mappin,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Beeston),  Headley  Park,  Epsom. 

Lycaste  Sknmeri  atrosanguineum. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  with  the  sepals 
softly  shaded  with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  petals  are 
Of  a  uniform  deep  rose.  The  lip  is  dark  blood-red,  or  almost 
black,  especially  the  terminal  lobe.  Award  of  Merit  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Holford,  C.l.E. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Trianaei-digbyana. 

The  sepals  and  narrowly  elliptic  petals  are  warm  rose.  The 
lip  is  deeply  fringed  and  similar  in  colour  With  a. pttle  greenish- 


leinou  blotch.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Chaileswortli  and 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Odontoglossum  lawrenceanum 

The  parentage  of  this-  hybrid  was  0.  triumphans  x  crispo- 
harryanum.  The  elliptic  sepals  and  petals  are  dark  chocolate, 
with  a  bright  yellow  tip*  and  marbled  yellow  over  the  centre. 
The  base  of  the  lip  is  mostly  covered  with  chocolate,  ancl 
spotted  towards  the  edge;  the  upper  half  is  white  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  lemon  blotch.  In  shape  the  lip  is  nearest  to  0.  harrvanuin. 
Award  of  Merit  to  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loocliristi,  Belgium. 
Odontoglossum  hybrid. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke  for 
a  splendidly  flowered  hybrid  between  0.  angustum  and  0.  Pes- 
catorei,  richly  blotched  purple  on  the  sepals  and  petals. 

— o — 

Floral  Committee. 

Adonis  amurensis  flore  pleno. 

The  flowers  of  this  distinct  and  beautiful  double  variety 
measure'  1A  in.  to  2A  in.  across,  and  when  fully  developed  are 
convex  and  tilled  up  with  long  narrow,  ejmiirginate  golden- 
yellow  and  glossy  petals  similar  to  the  double  forms  of 
Anemone.  About  the  middle  of  the  flower — that  is,  half  way 
between  the  centre  and  the  margin — is  a  ring  of  deep  green 
petals,  which  are  constant.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbusli  and  Son,  Ilighgate. 

Pulmonaria  arvernensis  alba. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  and  the  form  of  the  leaves  are  closely 
similar  to  those  of  P.  angustifolia.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate 
and  green,  or  occasionally  faintly  spotted  with  white.  The 
cymes  of  flowers  are  pure  white.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbusli  and  Son. 

Erica  Veitchi. 

The  above  tree  Heath  is  a  supposed  hybrid  between  E. 
arborea  and  E.  lusitanica.  The  flowers  are  shortly  cylindrical, 
slightly  contracted  at  the  base  of  the  four-lobed  lamina,  aud 
white,  with  a  faint  suspicioinof  pink  caused  by  the  dark  anthers 
inside.  The  plant,  is-  of  dense,  bushy  habit,  with  short  branches 
densely  laden  with  flowers.  The  leaves  are  produced  in  whorls 
of  three,  and  are  light  green.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  11. 
Witch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

Carnation  General  Kuroki. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  variety  are  over  3  in.. across,  fiery 
scarlet,  with  a  purplish  tint  on  the  reverse  of  the  edge  of  the 
slightly  toothed  petals.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  fragrant. 
A  ward  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbusli  and  Son. 

Cantua  buxifolia. 

The  flowers  of  this  form  are  3  in.  long  or  somewhat  more. 
'Die  outside  of  the  tube  is  scarlet,  while  the  outside  of  the 
lamina  is  rosy-carmine  and  pink  inside,  with  brighter  edges. 
The  filaments  and  style  are  rt$l.  Award  of  Merit  to  H.  J. 
Elwes,  Esq. 

Helleborus  orientalis  Stephen  Olbrich. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  deeply  cup-shaped,  2 A-  in. 
across,  but  3 A  in.  across  when  flattened  out.  They  are  dark 
plum  purple  internally,  and  paler  externally,  except  at  the 
base,  which  is  intensified.  Award  of  Merit  to  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 


HAMtswuiiTH  ExCYcxoi’AiiDpA.  -  A  great  feature,  we  under¬ 
stand,  m  the  Harmsworth  Encyclopaedia,  to  appear  on  the  21st 
of  Mi;.-  present  month,  is  that'  it  keeps  in  view  practical  and 
everyday  questions;  and  aims  at  giving  in  a  clear  and  effective 
way  practical  help  in  modern  problems.  Efficiency  in  our  daily 
work  is  the  royal  road  to  success.  This  new  work  contains 
articles  on  modern  industries  written  by  practical  experts. 
Carpentry,  weaving,  dyeing,  dressmaking,  brewing,  electrical 
topics,  engineering,  are  dealt  with  in  their  modern  aspects, 
and  copious  reference  is  made  to  the  best  and  newest  works  of 
competent  writers.  Sevenpence  per  fortnightly  part  is  the  price 
of  this  important  work. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee,  February  28th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  E.R.S.  (in  the  chair),  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Dr.  A.  15.  Ren  die,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Bowles,  Hooper, 
Worsley,  Massee,  Gordon,  Douglas,  Veitch,  Holmes,  and  Chit¬ 
tenden  (lion.  secretary). 

Old  Age  i>'  Plants. — A  letter  was  read  upon  this  subject  from 
C.  B.  Luff nia nil,  Esq.,  of  Victoria,  Australia,  who  pointed  out 
that  many  vegetatively  propagated  plants  were  dying  out,  owing 
to  what  he  designated  as  a  “  prepotent  tendency  ”  and  a  diminish¬ 
ing  foo<l  supply.  It  was  decided  to  discuss  the  question  fully  at 
the  meeting  on  March  28th. 

Hen-slow  Testimonial. — Dr.  Masters  announced  that  the 
testimonial  would  be  presented  to  Professor  Hoirslow  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  March  14th. 

Snowdrop  “  Sport.” — *A  sport  of  the  common  Snowdrop, 
which  had  persisted  ill  the  same  soil  for  ten  years,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Rawson,.  Mr.  Bowles  recognised  it  as  Galanthus 
nivalis  var.  poculiforniis,  Hurt. 

Daffodil  Poisoning.— Mr.  J.  Lowe  wrote  stating  that  the 
gatherers  of  Daffodils  often  suffered  from  sore'  hands,  and  re¬ 
questing  some  information  as  to  a  remedy.  Mr.  J .  V  alker  wrote 
stating  that  usually  only  those  who  had  chapped  hands,  or  who 
failed  to  wash  their  hands  after  picking  the  flowers,  suffered 
from  the  trouble.  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  (raphides),  which  are  frequently  in 
abundance  im  this  and  similar  plants,  were  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  workers  should  thoroughly 
urease  their  hands  with  tallow  before  picking  the  flowers,  or 
should  wear  gloves. 

Cvrtanthcs  Lutescexs. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  a  colour  variety 
of  this  plant. 

Decayed  Crinum  Bulbs.— Mr.  Worsley  also  brought  some 
decayed  bulbs  of  Crinum,  and  described  some  cf  the  organisms 
found  in  them.  Mr.  Saunders  undertook  to  report  upon  them. 

Insects  Injuring  Pine  Shoots. — Mr.  Wills  wrote  requesting 
information  about  a  grub,  Ret i nia  buoliana,  which  bored  into 
shoots  of  Pine  and  caused  their  destruction.  J  his  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Saunders. 

Leaves  Decaying  at  Tip. — Croton  and  Dracaena  leaves  were 
received  which  were  apparently  injured  through  adverse  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  and  a  leaf  of  Aspidium  Nidus-avis  malformed 
at  tip  probably  through  injury  in  its  early  stages. 

Malformed  Mushrooms. — -Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens  of 
very  irregularly  formed  Mushrooms,  which  Mr.  Massee  reported 
to  be  attacked  by  the  mould  Hypomyces  (sp.).  All  such  should 
be  destroyed . 

Laurel  Leaves  Diseased. — Dr.  Masters  also  showed  specimens 
cf  Laurel  leaves  with  blisters  upon  them.  Mr.  Massee  undertook 
to  report  upon  these. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  m 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright, 
who  called  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  1904.  and  the  report  as  follows  :  — 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1904. 

The  Committee  has  the  very  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
the  annual  meeting  a  report  that  is  eminently  satisfactory.  In 
many  respects  the  year  1904  has  been  a  record  one,  no  less  than 
liinety-tive  candidates  having  been  admitted  to  membership, 
this  number  showing  an  increase  of  twelve  over  the  previous 
highest  number  elected  in  any  one'  year.  Losses  have,  however, 
to  be  deducted,  and  these  include  live  deceased  and  twenty- 
three  lapsed  members,  the  total  membership  at  the  end  of  the 
year  being  1,076,  made  up  of  609  paying  on  the  higher  scale,  and 
467  paying  on  the  lower  scale. 

Sick  members  to  the  number. <d  eighty-six  have  benefited 
under  the  sick  fund,  the  total  paid  out  during  the  year  being 
£327  6s.,  or  an  average  of  £3  16s.  per  sick  member,  This  sum 
has  been  met  by  a  deduction  of  7s.  5d.  from  the  contributions 
of  higher-scale  members,  and  of  4s.  lid.  from  the  lower-scale 
members. 

There  are  now  six  members  receiving  regular  grants  from  the 


benevolent  fund,  and  those  amount  m  tin-  a  ear  vale  I.,  £9!i  .  . 
In  addition,  several  members  in  disti--  have  I,  n  : 
fche  total  amount  of  £15  4s.  7d..  and  m  tin-,  e<i 
afforded  hast  be  lt  most  gratefully  aoknowl.  Im  t  <'..n  nt..| 
(ions  to  the  benevolent  fund  amounted  to  £130  4s.  5d 

^  ion i  the  convalescent  fund  £7  has  bc  -n  paid  out  i  m  m 


recovering  from  illness,  and  the  comniitteo  has  reason  to  kn  . 
hlia.1  in  some  instanc  »  t he  help  from  i  Ins  volunta rj  fund  liu 
practically  proved  to  be  the  physical  salvation  of  tin  nn mi,  , 
Change  of  air  and  change  of  seen  are  often  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  the  complete  recovery  of  a  patient  following  a  long  or 
severe  illness,  and  all  too  often  it  happens  that  the  extra  \ 
petnditure  inseparable  from  illness  makes  such  a  change  prae 
tically  impossible.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  as  tin  s 
that  the  committee  is  able  to  render  assistance  that  far  exceeds 
in  value  the  amount  of  money  granted.  Members  should  eve  i 
bear  in  mind  the'  generosity-  of  IM  r.  A.  N.  Sherwood  in  foundin'., 
this  fund,  and  so  far  as  able  make  a  point  of  themselves  c»n 
tri bating  something  each  year  to  it. 

Now  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  lias  acquired  a  per 
in  alien  t  home  in  Vincent  Square,  the  committee  proposes  to 
henceforth  hold  the  committee  and  other  meetings  of  “  the 
United  at  the  new  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  where  accommo¬ 
dation  lias  been  promised  on  particularly  favourable  terms. 
After  holding  its  meetings  for  so  long  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel 
this  removal  is  of  special  interest.  The  decision  to  move  has 
not  been  arrived  at  hastily,  but  while  thankfully  remembering 
the  many  courtesies  extended  over  many  years  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  and  not  forgetting  the  sentiment,  that 
always  attaches  to  an  old  home,  the  committee  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  direct  association  with  the  premier  horticultural 
society  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  wider  interest  being  taken  m 
the  work  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and.  Provident 
Society. 

The  annual  dinner,  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  was  again  successful,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bilney  made  a  most  genial  and  capable  chairman.  II us 
function  gives  the  society  a  splendid  advertisement,  and  usually 
it  results  in  an  increase  of  honorary  members,  the  additions 
on  this  occasion  being  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  Mr.  W.  T.  Turner, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  and  Mr.  David  Russell.  To  the  honorary 
members  the  committee  tenders  its  heartiest  thanks  for  their 
continued  interest,  and  not  less  sincere  and  hearty  are  the 
thanks  offered  to  the  Horticultural  Dress  for  services  freely  and 
frequently  rendered  to  the  society. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  rules  sub-committee,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  not  to  call  a  special  general  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposed  new  rules  until  1906.  During  1905  the 
committee  will  have  to  meet  the  somewhat  heavy  expenses 
entailed  by  a  complete  audit  of  the  society’s  books,  this  being 
rendered  legally  necessary  by  the  transfer  of  the  members’ 
accounts  from  the  old  filled-up  ledger  to  a.  much  larger  new  one. 
In  addition  to  this  the  quinquennial  valuation  under  tli 
Friendly  Societies  Act  has  been  made.  Tt  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  postponement  has  been  decided  upon  for  financial 
reasons,  the  committee  having  no  power  to  make  a  special  levy 
for  special  expenditure  such  as  the  rules  revision  wili  neces¬ 
sitate.  The  sub-committee  has  met  on  numerous  occasions;  and 
its  work,  now  almost  finished,  will  be  submitted  to  a  competent 
legal  authority  (fortunately  at  no  cost  to  the  society)  ere  the 
proposed  alterations  are  placed  before  each  member.  This  post¬ 
ponement  will  also  enable  the  committee  to  give  members  a 
longer  period  for  consideration  of  the  proposed  alterations  and 
additions  than  is  provided  for  by  a  mere  conformation  with  the 


legal  necessities  of  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  once  again  urge 
upon  members  the  desirability  of  missionary  work  among 
hardeners,  especially  among  young  gardeners,  on  behalf  of  the 
society.  The  substantial  increase  of  members  in  1904  and  the 
fine  prospect  already  opened  for  1905  should  be  an  incentive 
to  those  who  already  appreciate  the  benefit  of  unity  to  further 
increase  the  strength  of  the  sociity. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 


Charles  H.  Curtis.  Chairman. 
\VM.  Collins,  Secretary. 


BENEFIT  FUND. 
Dr.  Receipts. 

1904.  January  lltli. 

To  balance  brought  forward 


...*17,427  8  6 
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1905.  January  9th. 

To  interest  credited  to  members  as  per  Ledger- 
Current  members  •  ■  •  •  •  •  £455  7  1 

.Lapsed  members .  48  1  4 

Subscriptions  of  members,  1904  and  1905  ... 
Subscriptions,  arrears  for  1903 


503  8 
1,679  17 
34  5 


£19,644  19  7 


Or.  Expenditure. 

1905.  January  9th. 

Py  sick  pay  to  members  and  amounts  deducted 
from  Members’  Rest  bund  during  sick  pay, 
transferred  to  the  Benevolent  Lund- 
Sick  pay  to  members 
Deductions  from  Members’  Best  Lund 
Amounts  paid  out  as  follows  :  — 

No.  178  to  nominee 
No.  370  to  nominee 
No.  1,026  to  nominee 
No.  1,139  to  nominee 
No.  1,269  to  nominee 
No.  3  from  deposit  account 

No.  4  from  deposit  account 

No.  14  from  deposit  account 

No.  50  from  deposit  account 

No.  23  lapsed  member 

No.  237  lapsed  member  . 

Proportion  of  interest  on  lapsed  members’ 
account  transferred  to  Managepient  Lund... 


£327 

28 

28 

19 

8 

2 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 
8 

32 


6  0 
10  5 

0  <j 

10  4 
13  d 
12  11 
5  5 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
5  3 
8  0 


48  1  4 

£529  13  0 


Benefit  members 
Lapsed  members 


..£17.428  13  0 
..  1,686  12  9 


By  balance  to  date 


19.115  5  9 


BENEVOLENT  L  UND. 

Dr.  Receipts. 

1904.  January  11th. 

To  balance  brought  forward . 

1905.  January  9tli. 

To  interest  on  "above  amount  (less  income-tax) 

Subscriptions  of  members . 

Additional  received  by  Secretary 
Arrears  of  members  for  1903 
Subscriptions  of  honorary  members 
Amount  of  deductions  from  Members’  Rest  F und 
during  sick  pay  . 


£19,644  19  7 


...£4,017  4  0 


114  9 
121  18 
0  3 
8  4 
56  14 


Cr. 

1905.  January  9th. 

*By  amount  granted  to  No. 


Expenditure. 


£4,347 


4 
14 

;;  50 

„  103 

„  294 

„  301 

„  476 

„  536 

„  121 

,,  1,139 

Mrs.  E.  Isted 


9 

5 

0 

0 

0 


28  10  5 


£20  16  0 
18  4  0 

20  16  0 

13  0  0 
10  0 

12  10  0 
5  0  0 
2  0  0 

14  0  0 
1  10  0 
5  14  7 


By  balance  to  date  ... 


114  10  7 
...4,232  13  0 


£4,347  3  7 

*  These  members  are  over  78  years  of  age. 

VOLUNTARY  CONVALESCENT  FUND. 

Dr.  Receipts. 

1904.  January  11th. 

To  balance  brought  forward  .  ...  ...  £501  15  11 

1905.  January  9th. 

To  interest  on  above  amount  (less  income-tax)  ...  14  6  0 

Benefit  members’  subscriptions  .  ...  7  17  10 

Donations — 

N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.  .  ...  ...  5  5  q 


£529  4  9 


Or.  Expenditure. 


1905.  January  9th. 

..  £1 

By  amount  granted  to  No.  189 

...  248  . 

10 

0 

..  1 

10 

0 

„  782  .  • 

..  1 

10 

0 

„  783  . 

..  1 

10 

0 

„  »  930  . 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

By  balance  to  date  ...  ... 

.  522 

4 

9 

£529 

4 

9 

MANAGEMENT  FUND. 

Dr.  Receipts. 

1904.  January  11th. 

To  balance  brought  forward  . 

.  £72 

4 

2 

1905.  January  9th. 

To  subscriptions  of  members 

119 

7 

0 

Arrears  of  members  ... 

7 

13 

3 

Revocation  fees  and  rules  ... 

.  O' 

10 

0 

Advertisements  in  Annual  Report  ... 

.  16 

6 

6 

Sale  of  Emblems 

.  1 

11 

6 

Additional  received  by  Secretary  ... 

0 

3 

6 

Interest  on  £1,686  12s.  9d.  standing  to  the  credit 

of  lapsed  members,  transferred  from  Benefit 

Fund . 

.  48 

1 

4 

Cr.  Expenditure. 

1905.  January  9th. 

By  Secretary’s  salary 

£265 

17 

3 

£90 

0 

0 

Rent  of  room  for  meetings  ... 

5 

10 

0 

Rent  of  Secretary’s  room  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Rent  of  National  Safe 

1 

1 

0 

Postages 

22 

7 

4s 

Stationery  and  printing 

41 

0 

7 

Postal  orders  to  sick  members 

2 

9 

lk 

Carriage  of  parcels  ... 

0 

16 

ll“ 

Treasurer’s  and  Trustees’  expenses 

1 

16 

10 

Auditors’  fees 

4 

4 

0 

Treasurer’s  and  Secretary’s  guarantees  ... 

2 

10 

0 

Bank  charges  ...  . 

0 

0 

6 

Sundries,  including  expenses  attending  audit, 

railway  fares,  commission  on  sale  of  Emblems, 

waiter  and  postman 

6 

0 

7 

182 

16 

8 

Balance  to  date  . 

83 

0 

7 

£265  17  3 

ihe  Treasurer’s  account  gave  the  aggregate  amounts  from  the 
various  funds.  The  total  receipts  were  £2,897  9s.  8<l.,  and  the 
expenditure  £2,844  4s.  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  bank  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  £53  5s.  7cl.  The  statement  of 
liabilities  and  assets  shows  that  the  liabilities  are  £24,853 
5s.  7d.  the  assets  covering  this  consist  of  investments  in  stock, 
plus  dejiosit  at  the  bank,  and  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
and  secretary. 

The  auditors,  W.  Gunner,  L.S.A.A.,  and  T.  H.  Puzey, 
L.S.A.A. ,  examined  the  accounts  and  found  them  correct  as 
tier  bankers’  pass  book. 

In  rising  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chair¬ 
man  spoke1  at  some  considerable  length  on  the  affairs  and 
prospects  of  the  society.  He  had  gone  into  the  accounts 
minutely  and  tried  to  criticise  them,  but  failed  to  find  anything 
he  could  dispute  or  amend.  The  society  was  the  best  of  its 
kind  he  knew.  The  management  expenses  were  ridiculously 
low,  and  everything  was  carried  on  with,  admirable  economy  by 
the  executive  committee  and  secretary. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  rules  of  the  society  had  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  brought  in  line  with  the  affairs  and 
books  of  the  society. 

One  member  present  propo’sed  that  the  age  of  admission  to 
membership  should  be  lowered,,  to  admit  more  young  gardeners. 

It  was  afterwards  proposed  and  agreed  that  3,000  copies  of 
the  rules  and  the  report  be  printed  and  distributed.  The  re¬ 
tiring  members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected.  Mr.  IV. 
Collins  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  accorded  great  praise  for 
the  efficiency  of  work  conscientiously  carried  out.  The  trustees 
were  thanked. 

The  society  is  about  to  leave  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  where  its 
meetings  have  been  held  for  many  years  past,  and  lias  accepted 
terms  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  all  its 
meetings  at  the  new  hall,  Vincent  Square,  as  from  May  1st  next. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 

Royal  Botanic  Soctf.ti  uf  London. — Tn  addition  to  t  lie  usual 
monthly  flower  shows,  the  society  lias  arranged  to  hold,  at  the 
Garden's,  Regent’s  Park,  this  year  a  large  three  days’  exhibition 
of  plants,  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  June  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  instead  of,  as  originally 
proposed,  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — Mr.  William  Grant 
a<rain  presided  at  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  association 
in  the  Technical  Institute  on  March  7th.  Minutes  and  pre¬ 
liminary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Laurence  Mel¬ 
ville,  solicitor,  gave  a  lecture  on  “The  Legal  Aspect  of  Garden¬ 
ing.”  In  the  course  of  an  excellent  address,  Mr.  Melville  made 
special  reference  to  the  law  affecting  fixed,  movable,  and  herit¬ 
able  property.  The  law  of  trespass  was  also  touched  upon, 
while  that  referring  to  the  encroachment  and  overhanging  of 
trees  on  boundary  fences,  highways,  anil  public  thoroughfares 
was  minutely  described  and  explained.  Points  of  interest  in 
“The  Market  Gardeners  Compensation  Act”  were  amply  ex¬ 
plained,  as  were  also  other  legal  difficulties  likely  to  affect 
gardeners  and  nurserymen.  A  number  of  interesting  questions 
having  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  lecturer,  he  was 
awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  A  similar  compliment  to  the 

chairman  closed  the  proceedings. — James  Bethel,  Secretary. 

•**-•*• 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  this  association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst,  Mr.  J.  W.  M (“Hattie,  president, 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Warriston  Nurseries,  Edinburgh, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Garden  in  Literature.”  The 
lecturer  at  the  outset  referred  to  the  place  the  garden  occupies 
in  Holy  Writ  and  the  early  classics.  An  extract  was  given  from 
Sir  Thomas  Moore’s  “  Utopia  ”  to  show  that  the  idea  of  garden 
cities  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Extracts  were  in  turn  given 
from  Gerrard’s  Herbal,  Bacon’s  Essays,  and  such  writers  as 
Pope  and  Lord  Beaeonsfield.  A  subsequent  speaker  claimed 
for  Lord  Tennyson,  in  his  “  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  the  idea  of 
the  lady  gardener.  Mr.  Mackenzie  received  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  lecture.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  included  : 
From  Mr.  George  Wood,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  a  plant  of 
Dendrobium  wardianum,  showing  over  100  blooms  ;  from  Air. 
E.  Tait,  The  Gardens,  Balcarres  Gardens,  Colinsburgh,  Fife, 
several  vases  of  brightly-coloured  seedlings  of  Primula  obconica  ; 
from  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  a  spike  of 
Tillandsia  indica  ;  and  from  Mr.  John  Wilson,  The  Gardens, 
Callander  Park,  spray  of  Akebia  quinata. — Charles  Comfort. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society'. — On  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  this  society  met  at 
their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  to  hear  an  illustrated 
lecture  from  Air.  M.  E.  Alills,  who  contributed  an  exceedingly 
interesting  portrayal  of  Coombe  House  and  its  gardens.  This 
house  belongs  to  Air.  Frank  Lloyd,  and  is  beautifully  situated 
just  outside  Croydon,  at  the  foot  of  Addington  Hills.  In  the 
extensive  grounds  there  are  many  features  worthy  of  note, 
especially  the  fine  old  Cedars  and  Beeches  and  a  very  old  well 
of  great  depth  used  by  the  pilgrims  years  ago  when  passing  by. 
In  the  garden  one  observes  how  the  love  of  Nature’s  embellish¬ 
ments  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  owner.  The  lecturer  is 
I  he  head  gardener  at  this  establishment,  and  one  noticed  from 
the  lantern  views  how  the  master  hand  of  a  skilled  professional 
was  displayed,  for  the  blend  of  variety  and  colour,  also  the 
arrangement  of  the  garden,  depicted  the  great  care  bestowed 
on  the  subjects  under  bis  charge.  As  each  picture  was  pre¬ 
sented  he  described  it  fully,  giving  a  few  cultural  details  io 
those  of  floral  beauty,  whether  single  plants  or  broader  pano¬ 
ramic  stretches  of  the  garden,  so  that  useful  hints  could  be 
gleaned  as  well  as  the  appreciative  designs  portrayed.  Prin¬ 
cipal  among  the  views  were  those  of  the  spring  garden.  From 
views  in  the  house  to  the  fine  timber  on  the  estate,  and  the 
wealth  of  adornment  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  at  Coombe, 
his  illustrated  lecture  was.  unanimously  appreciated  by  an 
excellent  attendance.  With  the  help  of  Air.  J.  H.  Baldock,  who 
operated  the  lantern,  about  fifty  slides  were  shown,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  Alills,  also  to  the  lantemist.  Mr.  B.  Acock, 
Shirley  Hyrst.  Gardens,  Addiscombe,  staged  a  few  pots  of 
Hyacinths  and  Narcissi,  which,  received  the  meeting’s  vote  of 
thanks. 


Royal  Horticultural  .Society’s  Examixatio  1905 
School  teachers’  examination  in  <-oi  tap-  an  I  all- .t  ni-  ml. 

Vpril  5lh  ;  general  exam  i nation  in  In.rt  im 1 1  u  r<-  ,\  i . 1 1 1  ]  2i  I  I . 

I.  luting  candid; ties  for  the  above  .  saiiiinal  e.ns  . ■  i  •  / .  •  p i . 

send  in  their  entiles  as  sikui  as  possible.  The  Ro\;tl  ll  a  ,  , 
i  mill  Society  is  willing  to  hold  an  examination  in  ,  man. 
different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a-  .  in  -mu-tai  < . 
may  demand.  A  capitation  foe  of  5s.  will  be  charg'd  for  ev  i  . 
student  in  order  to  partially  defray  the  expenses  of  tie-  '-xarnina 
tion.  A  silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  tin-  can 
didate  gaining  the  highest  number  of  marks,  and  each  suee.-ssfu  1 
candidate  will  receive  a  certificate.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus  <-<>\-  i 
ing  both  examinations,  with  entry  forms  attached,  will  be  s.-ni 
to  any  person  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope. 
Questions  set  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  examinations 
1893-1904  may  also  be  obtained  at  tie  society’s  offices,  Vii 
Square,  London,  S.W.,  price  Is.  6d.  W.  Wilks,  See.  R.II.S. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.  A  very  successful  meeting  of  this  association  wa> 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Garnish 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  The  subject  for  the  evening 
was  “Cyclamen,”  and  the  lecturer,  Air.  Cane,  gardener  to  Drs. 
R.  and  W.  Eager,  Northwoods,  dealt  very  ably  with  this  subject. 
He  recommended  growing  from  seed  each  year  as  being  by  far 
the  best  method,  and  judging  by  the  excellent  group  of  Cyclamen 
which  he  had  staged,  he  was  quite  justified  in  his  assertion.  He 
described  these  favourite  plants  as  the  “  Sweet  Pea  of  the 
winter,”  and  showed  how  by  his  method  of  cultivation  they  could 
be  had  in  bloom  from  November  to  May.  He  gave  clear  details 
for  sowing,  composts,  potting,  and  general  treatment  for  tlxe 
whole  season,  and  the  many  valuable  hints  from  his  practical 
experience  must  be  of  great  service  to  the  Bristol  gardeners.  A 
lively  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  and  Air.  Cane  was  severely 
cross-examined,  through  which  he  passed  successfully.  At  the 
close  he  was  unanimously  voted  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the 
meeting.  The  competition  for  three  plants  of  Cyclamen  was 
keen,  the  successful  prize-winners  being  :  1st,  Drs.  R.  and  W. 
Eager  (gardener,  Mr.  Cane);  2nd,  Air.  S.  Butler  (gardener.  Air. 
Finch);  3rd,  Air.  S.  Humphries  (gardener,  Mr.  ATorse) ;  and 
an  extra  to  Air.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener.  Mi-.  Raikes).  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  Merit  went  to  Drs.  R.  and  W.  Eager  (gardener.  Air. 
Cane)  for  an  excellent  well-flowered  group  of  Cyclamen,  and  to 
Ah\  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton)  for  an  Oncidium. 
The  next  meeting  is  an  exchange  visit  from  the  Reading  Associa¬ 
tion,  when  Mr.  Winsor  is  the  lecturer  on  “  Spravs  and  Button¬ 
holes.” 

*.  *  * 

• 

The  AIetropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  AIetropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  83,  Lancaster 
Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart,  (vice-chairman)  presiding, 
it  was  reported  that  another  former  vice-chairman  (the’  late  Air. 
F.  D.  Alocatta)  had  left  the  association  a  legacy  of  £250.  It  was 
agreed  to  seek  support  for  the  Advertisements  Regulation  Bill, 
introduced  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
put  down  for  second  reading  on  the  9th  inst.,  which  empowers 
local  authorities  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  prevention  of  advertise¬ 
ments  injuriously  affecting  public  spaces  and  the  national 
beauties  of  landscapes.  Numerous  applications  were  received 
and  acceded  to  from  local  flower  show  societies,  the  People’s 
Palace,  the  Battersea  Borough  Council,  and  other  bodies,  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  the  association’s  offer  to  supply  prizes  for 
the  encouragement  of  outside  window  gardens,  in  order  to 
brighten  the  aspect  of  the  streets  in  poor  localities.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  deputation  from  the  association  had  been  received 
by  a  committee  of  the  City  Corporation  regarding  the  Shadwell 
Market  site,  part  of  which  the  association  is  desirous  of  pre¬ 
serving  as  a  riverside  space,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Canon  Bar¬ 
nett,  and  others  having  spoken  in  support  of  the  scheme,  and 
that  a  reply  was  awaited  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  part  with  the  land  for  this  purpose.  Letters  were 
read  from  the  London  County  Council  in  regard  to  amendments 
desired  by  the  association  in  the  Council’s  Squares  and 
Enclosures  Bill  and  the  General  Powers  Bill,  the  association  in 
the  latter  case  strongly  objecting  to  the  wide  powers  sought  by 
the  council,  to  exchange  and  sell  any  public  spaces  in  its  posses¬ 
sion.  Complaints  were  received  as  to  the  havoc  wrought  in  the 
Green  Park  by  thei  formation  of  a  road  from  Piccadilly  to  the 
Mall,  whereby  about  an  acre  of  grass  had  been  destroyed,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  thoroughfare  was  to  be  used  as  a  footway 
only.  A  number  of  sites  for  tree  planting  and  the  laying  our  of 
new  grounds  in  Bethnal  Green.  Stepney,  Deptford,  Rotherhithe, 
Southwark,  and  elsewhere  were  under  consideration. 
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Artificial  Flowers. — An  exhibition  ancl  sale  of  flowers  made 
by  blind  anil  crippled  girls  was  opened  in  the  Public  Hall,  Stir¬ 
ling,  this  week. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Zealand  Garden. — A  new  work  on  gardening  at  the 
Antipodes  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  immediately, 
entitled,  “My  New  Zealand  Garden,”  by  a  Suffolk  lady.  The 
work  will  be  illustrated  by  views  of  nooks  and  corners  and 

remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  garden. 

*  *  * 

Tiif.  Retirement  of  Professor  Henslow. — We  understand 
that  a  sum  of  £40  was  subscribed  as  a  testimonial  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  I’rofessor  Henslow  from  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  presentation  took  the  form  of  a.  silver  tea 
service,  and  was  made  on  Tuesday  last. 

*  *  * 

Cultural  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Cape  Town. — 
Amongst  the  numerous  exhibits  at  the  above  exhibition,  several 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  assortment  of  preserved  fruits. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  for  canned  fruits,  but  these  did  not 
seem  to  be  yet  well  understood  at  the  Cape.  Jams  and  jellies 
were  awarded  some  prizes  ;  hut  it  seems  that  the  jars  had  not 
been  properly  sealed  or  were  not  according  to  the  prescribed 
pattern.  Neither  were  there  any  Raisins,  Prunes,  dried 

Peaches,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears,  or  Figs.  There  is  evidently 

some  room  for  development  in  this  industry  at  the  Cape. 

*  *  * 

A  Gardener  as  Pirate.— Our  cousins  in  America  have  been 
searching  Paris  for  the  bones  of  the  notorious  Paul  Jones.  The 
real  name  of  this  man  was  John  Paul,  a.  Scotchman,  and  not  a 
Welshman,  notwithstanding  the  assumed  name.  The  interest 
attached  to  him  from  our  point  of  view  was  that  he  commenced 
life  as  a  gardener,  working  not  far  from  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Selkirk.  While  commanding  an 
American  privateer  he  sent  some  of  his  crew  ashore  on  St. 
Mary’s  Isle  in  order  to  kidnap  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  but  not 
finding  him  at  home  he  was  content  to  take  the  Countess’s  silver 
plate,  including  her  teapot.  He  had,  however,  ultimately  to 
save  this  back,' and  the  countess  found  that  not  even  the  tea- 
leaves  had  been  taken  out  of  the  pot. 

■*  * 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni  elegantissima,  the  Tarrytowx 
Variety. — Judging  from  the  plants  and  the  pictures  we  have 
seen  of  Nephrolepis  Piersoni,  it  sports  both  ways,  sometimes 
losing  and  sometimes  gaining  in  the  amount  of  the'  division  of 
the  fronds.  The  variety  above-named  is  a  remarkably  highly 
evolved  form,  with  the  fronds  two  or  three  times  pinnatisect. 
The'  pinnae  themselves  are  so  closely  arranged  upon  the  frond 
that  they  overlap  one  another  extensively,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  internodes  of  the  frond  have  not  become  elon¬ 
gated  with  the  remarkable  development  of  the  pinnae.  The 
result  is  a  frond  remarkable  for  its  thickness  or  depth  between 
the  face  and  back,  owing  to  the  remarkable  breadth  of  the 
pinnae  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  set  on  nearly  horizontal 
to  the  stipes.  Indeed,  the  frond)  recalls  what  we  see  in  Poly- 
stichum  anguiare  piumosum  densum.  The  ultimate  divisions 
of  the  frond  are',  of  course,  much  broader  and  more  massive 
than  in  the  feathery  looking  Polys tichum  just,  named.  Three 
views  of  it  are  given  in  “The  Florist's  Exchange.” 

*  *  -Si- 

Professor  Trail  on  Herbaria  and  Biology. — Professor  W. 
H.  Trail  gave  a  lecture  on  the  above  subject  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  the  other  week.  He  said  that 
a  report  had  been  presented  to  the  British  Association  at  South 
port  in  1903,  expressing  an  unfavourable  view  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  forming  collections  of  dry  plants.  During  the  past 
too  much  attention"  had  been  given  in  botanical  education  to 
the  more  technical  description  of  plants,  but  the  systematic 
study  of  plants  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  Even  in  the  study 
of  living  plants  dry  specimens  were  a  valuable  accessory.  Such 
specimens  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  stems,  leaves, 
defensive  organs,  fruits,  etc.  A  well-provided  herbarium  should 
illustrate  the  life  history  of  each  plant  from  its  origin  to  its 
death,  owing  to  environment,  friends,  and  foes.  He  considered 


it  should  be  illustrated  with  dissections,  drawings,  descrip 
tions,  and  notes  throwing  light  upon  the  various  points  at  issue. 

This  he  considered  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  biological  studv. 

*  *  * 

Shamrock  eor  the  King  — We  understand  that  the  King  has 
given  his  usual  order  for  a  supply  of  Shamrock  for  St.  Patrick  s 
Day  to  Messrs.  N lit  tall,  of  the  Gulleenamore  Violet  and  Sham¬ 
rock  Farm. 

*  *  * 

Crawford’s  Heath.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botani¬ 
cal  Society,  5,  St,  Andrew  Square,  Professor  Bayiey  Balfour 
gave  a  description  of  Crawford’s  Heath,  an  interesting  form  of 

Erica  Tetralix  discovered  in  Connemara  by  Mr.  F  C.  Crawford. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Strawberries. — Those  who  have  been  successful  m 
bringing  the  earliest  supplies  of  forced  Strawberries  to  Covent 
Garden  have  been  securing  high  pi’ices.  The  best  quality 
iiuits  are  packed  separately  in  cotton  woo],  and  fetch  from  25s. 
In  30s.  per  lb.  Second  quality  fruits  are  priced  at  12s.  to  16s. 
per  1  b. 

*  *  * 

'Glasshouses  in  Hyde  Baric. — During  the  past  two  years  or 
so  a  tine  range  of  new  glasshouses  Inis  been  in  course  of  erection 
in  Hyde  Park,  where  the  forcing  and  other  bouses  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Kensington.  Gardens,  it  is  reported  that  the  ranges 
near  the  magazine  will  be  completed  for  next  year.  I  he  old 
orangery  and  other  houses  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington 
Palace  were  seriously  detracting  from  the  aspects  and  amenities 
of  the  Palace. 

Nitrogen  Fixing  Bacilees.  —  A  paper  entitled  “Nitrogen 
Fixing  Micro-Organisms”  was  read  by  Mr  A.  E.  Lewis,  B.A.. 
at  the  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Microscopic 
Society,  in  this  he  gave  ample  details  concerning  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  by  micro-organisms  in  the 
roots  of  the  Pea  family.  This  he  named  Bacillus  radicicola. 
We  presume,  however,  that  this  is  a  composite  name,  as  there 
is  not  merely  one  organism,  but  a  large  number  of  them  inhabit¬ 
ing  different  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Legummosae. 

Importation  of  Shamrock  Seed  to  the  United  States.  It 
seems  that  a  duty  of  30  pe r  cent,  ad,  valorem  was  charged  by  the 
collector  at  Philadelphia  for  Shamrock  seed  which  had  been 
imported.  Wm.  A.  Harris  protested  against  this,  and  claimed 
that  Shamrock  seed  should  come  duty  free,  like  grass  seed.  This 
set  Judge  Waite  thinking  about  the  subject,  particularly  about 
the  botanical  classification  of  the  Shamrock.  He  said  it  was 
not  absolutely  certain  what  plant  was'  used,  by  St,  Patrick  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  Trinity.  In  spite  of  some  uncer¬ 
tainties  the,  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Shamrock 
was  a  variety  of  clover,  and  as  such  it  had  repeatedly  been 
decided  that  Clover  seed  should  be  classed  as  grass  seed  and 
imported  duty  free:  *  *  * 

The  Winter  Aconite. — Few  colours  are  more  effective  than 
yellow  in  the  landscape,  especially  if  it  is  well  pronounced. 
Those  who  doubt  this  might  try  it  in.  an  experimental  way  by 
making  sure,  that  the  area  occupied  is  fairly  extensive,  so  as  to 
c^tch  the  eye  from  a  distance.  We  have  noted  the  splendid 
effects  produced  by  the  golden  Elder  during  summer;  even 
when  it  was  about  half  a  mile  or  more  off  it  had  the  povei  to 
attract  the  eye.  At  the  present  time  there  is  another  good 
instance  of  this  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  area  of  the  winter 
Aconite  (eranthis  hvemalis)  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  lhe 
chief  drawback  to  it  is  the  almost  level  ground  on  which  it  is 
planted,  and  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  seen  until  the  onlooker 
is  fairly  close  to  it.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  relatively  level 
character  of  the  gardens  and  their  surroundings.  The  roots 
are  planted  beneath  a  large  mass- of  Lilacs.  The  Aconite  never 
fails  to  come  into  bloom  during  February,  provided  the  weather 
is  open,  and  the  advantage  of  this  is  further  emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  this  plant  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  aftei 
having  been  once  planted.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  being 
naturalised  in  England,  hut  this  is  due  in  the  first  place  to 
planting  in  parks  and  private  grounds,  where  the  Aconite  is 
afterwards  left  practically  to  its  own  resources.  It  is  fitted  foi 
this  kind  of  culture  by  being  able  to  bloom,  perfect  its  foliage, 
anil  ripen  seeds  before  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs 
can  obstruct  the  light.  Gardeners  might  well  take  this  hint  if 
they  want  a  bed  to  be  effective  in  spring  and  require  no  furthei 
care  beyond  that  necessary  to  keep  rampant  weeds  from  crowd¬ 
ing  it  out.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  plant  it  beneath 
deciduous  subjects  only,  as  it  can  thus  produce  the  best  results 
from  year  to  year. 
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Seaweed  as  Food. — The  late  Sir  .James  Murray,  M.D.,  of 
Dublin,  had  a  high  opinion  of  certain  seaweeds  as  food,  because 
the  food  was  full  of  iodine,  making  it  useful  for  such  complaints 
as  rheumatism  and  throat  ailments.  The  seaweed  referred  to 
was  Laver  (Ulva),  also  termed  Sloke  in  Ireland.  It  is  also  con¬ 
sidered  tasty  in  company  with  roast  beef. 

•ir  dfe  Hr 

Flower.  Crob  Destruction  at  Nice.— About  the  beginning  of 
January  a  severe  frost  occurred,  doing  great  damage  to  grow- 
in.'  crops  in  and  around  Nice.  It  is  new  estimated  that  the 
dam  aw  was  over  two  million  francs,  about  1.054,590  fir. 
worth  of  damage  being  done  to  the  flower  crops.  The  rest  of 

the  loss  entailed  consisted  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  plants. 

•*  *  * 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  "lumn.  Thes‘ 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  oj  ya'dening.  Question!  should  be  r„,i 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enveope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Scarcity  of  Onions. — Lor  some  years  past  onions  were  pro¬ 
curable  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  for  a  Id.  Quite  recently  1  lb.  cost 
■  3d.,  that  now  being  minced  to  2J>d.  a  lb.  The  previous  cheap¬ 
ness  of  onions  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  obtained  enormous 
supplies  from  Holland  and  Belgium,  but  it  seems  that  the 
supply  has  fallen  off  because  the  growers  there  can  gel  heller 

prices  from  the  Germans  for  pickling  purposes. 

*  *  * 

Cai.ifornian  Bio  Trees. — The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
sitting  at  Washington  on  the  3rd  inst.,  passed  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  accepting  California’s  recession  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  as 
an  addition  to  the  Yosemite  National  Dark.  The  big  trees  are 
now,  therefore,  under  Government  protection,  for  which  all 
tree  lovers  will  be  thankful,  as  the  world’s  giants  will  thus  be 

preserved  as  lung  as  they  can  stand. 

Hj  *  -ii-  * 


Crossing  Sweet  IT, as. —  Mr  Percy  Wate-rer,  the  president  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  Society,  has  been  giving  one  of  his  chief  favourites 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
new  varieties  by  crossing  desirable  kinds,  while,  excluding 
insects  which  would  stultify  bis  endeavours.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  flower  he  carefully  removes  the  five  petals  of  the  corolla 
and  then  removes  the  anthers.  This  flower  he  covers  up  with  a 
paper  bag  so  as  to  exclude  insects.  It  is  left  in  this  condition 
for  two  days,  after  which  it  is  pollinated.  In  the  meantime  t lie- 
other  parent  selected  is  covered  in  a  similar  way  to  prevent  the 
access  of  insects.  After  pollination  the  flowers  are  again  covered 
up.  *  * 

Linaria  Cymbalaria  globosa. — The  creeping,  trailing,  or 
hanging  character  of  the  common  Ivy-leaved  Toad  Flax,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  situation  or  habitat,  is  well  known.  A  new  variety  and 
distinct  is  recorded  by  “  Moller’s  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung  ” 
under  the-  above  headinsj,  and  differs  entirely  from  the  type  in 
its  habit  and  growth.  The  plant  has  short  stems,  and  forms  a 
globular  ball  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  used  in  carpet- 
bedding  designs,  where  .its  individual  characteristics  would 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  dwarf  plants  which  may  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  design.  In  the  making  of  panels  or  bosses 
in  complicated  carpet -bedding  designs  this  new  variety  could 
be  employed  to  advantage  on  account  of  its  outline  and  remark¬ 
ably  easy  cultivation. 


Potatos  in  the  Past. — There  is  much  in  the  Potato  boom 
that  counts  for  good.  Up  to  recent  times  the  Potato  roused 
no  interest,  except  in  the  few.  Its  vast  importance  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  a  languid  sort  of  way,  but  never  really  thought  about 
— never  vividly  and  powerfuly  realised.  People  ate  Potatos  with¬ 
out  thinking  whether  they  were  good  or  bad.  They  grew  Potat-os 
without  reflecting.  They  suffered  uncomplainingly  from  abomin¬ 
able  cookery,  and  sustained,  losses  from  disease  without  a  mur¬ 
mur.  Probably,  if  pressed,  they  would  have  conveyed  a  vague 
impression  that  bad  cookery  and  Potato  disease  were  a  part 
of  the  divine  order  of  things,  and  must  be  tolerated  in  a  meek 
and  chastened  spirit. — Walter  P.  Wright,  in  the  “  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Boston,  and  Spalding  Free  Press.” 

*  *  * 

Purchasing  Fruit  Trees. — A  nurseryman  of  Limerick  re¬ 
cently  accused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  having  im¬ 
ported  thousands  of  fruit  trees  from  France,  regardless  of  their 
suitability,  and  merely  because  they  were  cheap.  An  official 
of  the  Department  denies  the  statement,  but  said  that  the  fruit 
tiees  were  simply  purchased  by  the  county  committees,  and. 
provided  they  were  certified  to  be  sound  and  suitable,  the  in¬ 
structor  of  agriculture  would  not  interfere.  It  would  seem  that 
trees  infested  with  disease  have  been  imported  into  Ireland, 
and  this  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  it 
1S  V,  helr  )n^en^10n  invite  tenders  from  nurserymen,  and  to 
su  nut  the  trees  to  examination  to  see  whether  they  are  free 
tiom  disease  before  purchase  is  made. 


Green  Carnation. 

A  story  is  going  the  round  of  the.  papers  thal  a  Carnation 
grower  lias  succeeded  in  raising  a  given  one  after  sum  •  \.  n- 
experiments.  Is  there  any  chance  of  this  being  fme  ?  ( I ).  \\  .  I  >  i 

I  here  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  green  Carnal  i  n 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  .-md 
Hoses.  Green  flowers  have  been  produced  by  all  of  these,  and 
take  place  by  what  is  termed  reversion.  The  coloured  petals 
are  replaced  by  what  are  practically  given  leaves,  su  that  in 
this  instance  the  flower  has  given  rise  to  ;£  degenerate  form  <u- 
variety.  This  usually  occurs  from  seeds  rather  than  by  sporting. 
There  is  what  is  known  as  Wheatear  Carnation,  in  ’which  lie 
flowers  are  replaced  by  green  bracts.  There  is  also  the  chance 
that  the  flowers  mentioned  did  not  grow  in  that  colour  naturallv. 
but.  were  dyed  by  means  of  aniline.  This  is  a  trick  frequentlv 
carried  out  by  florists  in  this  country.  According  to  Richard 
Bradley,  a  green  Carnation  existed  200  years  ago, '’although  w. 
do  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  method  by  which  it  was  produo  I. 

Fuddling  a  Pond. 

We  wish  to  make  a  small  pond  to  grow  Water  Lilies  and  other 
water  plants.  How  can  it  be  treated  to  make  it  hold  water  l 
The  subsoil  is  rather  gravelly.  (T.  B.  J.) 

After  taking  out  the  soil  to  the  intended  depth,  w  hich  should 
at  least  be  not  less  than  3  ft,,  a  quantity  of  good  unctuous  clav 
should  be  prepared  by  breaking  it  down  and  mixing  it  with  water 
until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  workable  consistency.  This 
might  then  be  placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  pond  to  a  depth 
of  9  in.  or  12  in.  This  might  be  laid  down  in  two  layers,  in 
order  that  the  first  may  be  beaten  down  with  a  proper  stamping 
tool  before  the  other  is  placed  over  it.  The  clay  might  then  be 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days,  when  it  could  be  covered  over 
with  fine  gravel  to  conceal  the  clay  at  least  towards  the  edges 
of  the  pond.  While  puddling  the  pond  you  must  not  forget  to 
apply  the  clay  to  the  sides  in  the  same  way,  otherwise  the  water 
will  percolate  through  the  banks.  Sometimes  a  layer  of  cement 
is  placed  over  the  clay,  but,  owing  to  the  subsequent  subsiding 
of  the  clay,  the  cement  is  liable  to  crack,  becoming,  therefore, 
useless.  Another  plan  could  be  made  even  more  effective, 
although  somewhat  more  expensive.  This  would  consist  in 
placing  a  layer  of  concrete  all  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
pond,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  smooth  layer  of  cement,  after  t In¬ 
concrete  has  been  allowed  to  settle  and  become  dry  and  solid. 
There  will  then  be  no  fear  of  the  cement  cracking. 

Snowdrops  Discoloured. 

I  enclose  some  Snowdrops,  trusting  you  will  let  me  know  the 
cause  of  their  being  discoloured  through  The  Gardening  World. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favours.  (David  Rodger.) 

If  the  Snowdrops  have  been  grown  under  glass:  we  suspect 
that  you  have  subjected  them  to  too  high  a  temperature,  or  that 
there  has  been  an  escape  of  sulphur  fumes  from  the  heating 
apparatus.  There  is  no  evidence  of  disease  in  the  flowers,  so 
that  the  yellow  colour  is  evidently  due  to  one  Qr  other  of  the 
causes  we  have  described.  Snowdrops  are  very  impatient  of 
forcing,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  low  temperatures  .luring  the 
flowering  period.  You  do  not  say  whether  they  are  grown  under 
glass  or  taken  from  the  open.  If  they  were  grown  in  the  open 
they  must  either  have  come  through  great  depth  of  soil  or  there 
is  an  absence  of  some  necessary  constituent  in  the  soil.  Snow¬ 
drops  are  subject  to  some  fungoid  diseases,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this  in  the  blooms  you  send. 

Coleus  Thyrsoideus. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  propagating  Coleus  thyrsoideus  so 
as  to  gel  bushy  plants  ?  (C.  R.) 

The  plants  produce  seeds,  and  we  believe  these  would  be 
obtainable  from  seedsmen.  It  is  equally  free  of  growth  when 
raised  from  cuttings,  and  you  can  make  certain  of  bushy  plants 
by  stopping  the  rcoted  cuttings  once  or  twice  during  the  process 
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of  being  developed  into  large  plants.  The  same  treatment  given 
to  coloured  varieties;  of  Coleus  will  also  answer  in  this  case. 
You  should.be  careful  to  give  the  plants  a  reasonable  amount 
of  ventilation  according  to  the  season,  not  coddling  them  in  a 
stuffy  close  atmosphere. 

Caladiums  Rotting. 

We  had  a  fine  collection  of  Caladiums  last  year,  and  fed  them 
well,  so  that  they  made  good  growth.  When  shaking  them  out 
to  repot  them  we  found  a  large  number  of  the  tubers  rotten. 
Would  this  be  due  to  over-feeding  last  summer?  (A.  T.  J.) 

Caladiums  are  usually  of  strong  constitution,  and  would  stand 
a  reasonable  amount  of  feeding  with  weak  liquid  manure.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  overdo  this,  as  in  various  other  plants. 
The  matter  is  one  for  the  discretion  of  the  plant  grower.  Strong 
doses  should  always  be  avoided,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  overdo 
the  constitution  of  the  plants  by  this  means.  Another  point 
is  that  the  foliage  may  not  have  been  carefully  ripened  off  in 
the  autumn  by  withholding  water  from  the  time  the  leaves  com¬ 
menced  to  fade.  The  tubers  of  Caladium  are  also  relatively 
delicate  in  the  temperature  they  will  endure  even  when  resting. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  stove  or  pit  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  much  below  60  degrees  at  night.  After  the  foliage 
has  perfectly  died  down,  if  you  have  no  other  convenience  the- 
pots  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  stages  of  the  stove,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  drip  from  the  watering  cannot  fall  into  the 
pots,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  loss  from  this  cause.  Not 
knowing  the  treatment  you  have  given  them,  we  merely  make 
the  above  suggestions  so  that  you  can  form  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  loss. 

Moss  in  Lawns. 

Some  portions  of  the  lawns  and  grounds  here  contain  more 
moss  than  grass,  making  them  difficult  to  mow  in  summer.  The 
ground  is  also  spongy  in  those  places  at  the  present  time.  We 
want  to  alter  this  if  possible,  and  would  be  glad  of  any  infor¬ 
mation.  (Moss.) 

You  suggest  at  least  one  cause  of  the  moss  growing  in  parts 
of  your  lawns,  inasmuch  as  they  are  spongy.  Either  the  sub- 
soii  or  that  at  the  surface  contains  too  much  clay  and  prevents 
the  surface  water  from  draining  away  rapidly.  Even  if  you  dig 
into  this  it  cannot  be  possible  to  find  springs  or  much  water 
to  drain  away,  but  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  drains 
placed  at  12  ft,  or  18  ft.  apart  if  the  ground  consists  of  clay  to 
any  depth.  This  would  allow  the  surplus  rainfall  to  drain  away, 
and  thus  tend  to  keep  the  ground  more  solid.  Possibly  the 
spots  you  mention  are  also  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees.  Moss 
to  grow  successfully  requires  very  special  conditions,  and  they 
are  shade  and  moisture,  just  as  we  have  mentioned.  Besides 
attending  to  these  matters  you  can  improve  the  surface  by 
removing  some  of  the  moss,  top-dressing  with  some  good  soil 
mixed  with  lime  from  underneath  the  potting  benches.  This 
would  encourage  the  growth  of  the  grass  to  the  detriment  of 
the  moss.  Probably  it  would  be  necessary  to  sow  grass  seed 
on  the  bare  spots  towards  the  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of 
next,  month.  A  light  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  April, 
and  another  in  May,  would  also  help  the  grass  greatly. 

Diseased  Apple  Shoots. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  knots  on  the  enclosed  Apple 
shoots,  and  the  remedy,  if  there  is  any?  (W.  W.) 

They  are  the  result  of  the  attack  by  the  American  Blight 
during  the  past  season.  When  the  young  shoots  are  yet  soft, 
the  aphides  pierce  the  skin  in  order  to  extract  the  juices.  This 
sets  up  an  irritation  which  causes  a  great  amount  of  abnormal 
growth  in  the  cellular  tissues  below  the  bark.  The  damage  may 
not  extend  further,  provided  there  are  no  crevices  in  which 
the  American  Blight  can  shelter  during  the  winter,  and  thus 
continue  the  injury  during  the  coming  summer.  In  looking 
over  the  shoots  you  should  carefully  inspect  them  for  cracks  or 
crevices  which  are  likely  to  occur  on  the  thicker  branches.  Any 
rough  places  may  be  smoothed  by  the  knife,  and  then  the  sur¬ 
face  well  brushed  or  scrubbed,  using  a  strong  solution  of  soft 
soap  or  Gishurst  compound.  Some  people  use  paraffin  and 
water,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  if  the  bark  is  thin  and 
tender.  If  made  into  an  emulsion  it  would,  however,  be  quite 
safe  for  this  purpose.  If  these  swellings  are  neglected  one 
season  they  are  certain  to  increase  during  the  next,  becoming 
larger  and  forming  centres  for  the  spread  of  the  pest. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(David  Bodger.)  1,  J acobinia  ghiesbreghtiana ;  2,  Coleonema 
album  ;  3,  Tecoma  jasnnnoides. — (K,  S.)  1,  Anemone  Hepatica  ; 
2,  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra  plena;  3,  Saxifraga  sancta ;  4, 
Narcissus  minor  ;  5,  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  pallidus  prae- 
cox  ;  6,  Cyclamen  ibericum.—  (T.  M.)  1,  Viburnum  Tunis  ;  2, 


Comas  Mas;  3,  Rhododendron  praecox.—  (C.  D.  H.)  1,  Crocus 
vernus  var.  ;  2,  Crocus  aureus  var.  ;  3,  Crocus  vernus  var.  ;  4, 
Arabis  albida  variegata  ;  5,  Anemone  Hepatica  alba;  6,  Seilla 
praecox. — (E.  F.  \Y.)  1,  Liriope  spicata  ;  2,  Carex  Morovii  varie¬ 
gata  ;  3,  Omphalodes  verna ;  4,  Eestuca  glauca ;  5,  Curculigo 
recurvata;  6,  Croton  Oerstedi.— (Wm.  A.  Campbell.)  1,  Sib- 
thorpia  peregrina  ;  2,  Ceropegii  Woodii  ;  3,  Ruellia  macrantha  ; 
4,  Euphorbia  fuigens.— (S.  H.)  1,  Jumperus  Sabina;  2,  Pice  a, 
Menziesii ;  3,  Thuya  orientalis  ;  4,  Cupressus  nutkatensis ;  5. 
Cupressus  thyoides.— (A.  M.  R.)  1,  Acacia  platyptera  ;  2.  Mueh- 
lenbeckia  complexa. ;  3,  Acacia  armata ;  4,  Asparagus  mvrio- 
c  lad  us  ;  5,  Dendrobium  wardianum. — (J.  Sharp.)  A,  Salvia 
rutiians  ;  B,  Blechnum  occidental©;  C,  Nephrodium  patens  ;  JL), 
Polystichum  anguiare  proliferum  or  a  sub  variety  or  form  of  it ; 
■E,  Pol ysti churn  capons©  ;  F,  Adiantum  qoncinnum. — (G.  F.) 
Sisyrinch  him  grand iflorum . 

Communications  Received. 

A.  V.  M.  (two  communications). — Mack. — W.  .T.  Welch. — 
R.  W.  H. — F.  Haynes.- — H.  Kitley. — A.  J. — Northern  Scot. — 
B.  W.  J.— R,  II. '  S. — Charles  Wilson— F.  €.—  A.  D.  M  — 
R.  J.  W.— M.  €.— P.  F.— A.  T.  P.—  R.  H.— G.  F.— R,  Thatcher. 
—A.  J.  B.— R,  S.— E.  M.  R, 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Vauglian’s  Seed  'Store,  84  and  86,  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 
and  14,  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. — Vaughan’s  Twenty- 
eighth  annual  catalogue. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Address . .  . . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  Is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  wham  all  communications  should  be  made 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


'roposed.  Garden  Suburb. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Hampstead  Heath 
tn  area  of  2 M)  acres  of  land  is  offered  for 
wilding  purposes  by  the  Eton  College  trus¬ 
ses  as  we  mentioned  recently.  The  most 


important  feature  of  this  proposed  scheme  is 
that  the  land  will  be  laid  out  on  a  uniformly 
designed  plan,  like  that  other  new  enterprise, 
The  Garden  City.  The  best  situated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  land  will  be  let  to  wealthy  per¬ 
sons  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
it,  and  have  fine  houses  and  expensive 
gardens.  Some  of  the  other  roads  and 
streets  will  be  laid  out  to  suit  all  classes  of 
people  able  to  pay  from  £40  to  £150  a  year 
for  their  house  and  garden.  Still  another 
group  will  include  those  people  who  can  only 
pay  7s.  6d.  a  week  rent.  The  object  is  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  as 
far  as  possible  with  distant  views  from  the 
various  streets  or  houses,  and  have  all  classes 
of  the  community  living  practically  in  one 
orderly  township. 

— o — 

Big  Trees  of  Victoria. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  includ¬ 
ing  E.  amygdalinus,  hold  the  same  position 
in  Australia  as  the  species  of  Sequoia  hold  in 
California.  Mr.  N.  J.  Caire  lias  been  collect¬ 
ing  data,  as  to  the  size,  height,  and  localities 
of  the  big  trees  known  to  him,  and  published 
the  account  iu  the  “  Victorian  Naturalist  ” 
in  January  last.  Big  Ben  possessed  a  trunk 
57  ft.  in  girth,  but  was  destroyed  by"  a  bush 
fire  iu  1902.  Another  named  Billy  Barlow 
had  a  similar  girth  of  trunk,  but  was  cut 
down  for  the  sake  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Both  of  these  were  E.  amygdalinus,  and  wer •> 
supposed  to  be  more  than  one  thousand  years 
old.  Like  other  trees  of  antiquity,  these 
giants  were  in  a  state  of  senile  decay,  with 
hollow  stems  or  broken  tops. 

The  Real  Irish  Shamrock. 

Regularly  as  St.  Patrick's  Day  comes 
round,  the  question  is  once  more  raised  as  to 
what  is  the  real  Irish  Shamrock.  To  make 
matters  plain,  one  of  our  daily  contem¬ 
poraries  illustrates  what  it  considers  the  real 
article,  and  some  of  the  others  which  are 
made  to  do  duty  as  substitutes.  As  far  as  our 
experience  and  observation  are  concerned,  if 
the  plant  is  a  Trefoil,  it  may  be  made  to  do 
duty  for  the  Shamrock.  One  illustration 
shows  the  yellow-flowered  Irish  Shamrock, 
and  another  shows  what  is  considered  the 
English  yellow  Clover,  but  we  fail  to  see  how 
they  can  be  distinguished  by  such  names. 
The  creeping  Clover  is  also  mentioned,  and  a 
fourth  plant  is  named  the  Black  Mcdick. 
On  Friday  morning,  the  17th  inst.,  Trifolium 
repens,  variously  known  as  the  white,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  creeping  Clover,  was  selling 
freely  on  the  London  streets.  This  has  taken 
place  for  many  years  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  aware  that  T.  dubium,  better 
known  as  T.  minus,  has  been  grown  in  large 
quantities  about  Cork  and  sent  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  as  the  real  Irish  Sham¬ 
rock.  Some  people  say  the  real  article 
grows  only  in  Ireland,  but  anyone  who  knows 
the  British  Trefoils  can  find  this  one  on 


almost  any  of  the  commons  in  tin;  -uburL 
of  London.  The  Black  Mcdick  (Medic. mo 
lupulina)  lias  been  sent  us  from  Ireland,  and 
various  other  parties  have  received  it  from 
different  places  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  We 
have  grown  all  of  the  plants  to  the  flowering 
stage,  and  therefore  proved  them.  The 
above  three  were  certainly  found  to  be  most 
commonly  obtainable  as  the  Shamrock,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  determine  how  the 
Irish  yellow-flowered  Shamrock  differs  from 
the  English  yellow  Clover.  There  are  at 
least  three  decidedly  yellow-flowered  species 
of  Clover  in  Britain,  but  T.  dubium  is  the 
most  common. 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley. 

From  the  report  of  last  year  we  glean 
that  sixty-three  students  joined  the  class  at 
the  opening  of  the  year.  Eight  diplomas 
were  awarded,  twelve  certificates,  and  three 
scholarships.  In  the  examination  held  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  six  students  gained 
first  class  for  elementary  and  nine  for 
advanced  botany,  while  nineteen  took  first- 
class  in  rural  economy  and  agricultural 
science.  Two  students  gained  the  King's 
prize  in  agriculture  and  botany;  In  the 
R.H.S.  examinations  fourteen  students 
gained  first-class,  and  thirteen  second-class 
certificates.  Nineteen  students  passed  the 
third-class  experts'  examination  of  the 
British  Bee-Keepers’  Association,  and  two 
second  class.  A  number  of  students  obtained 
posts  during  the  year,  two  of  them  as  head 
gardeners.  Eight  others  obtained  positions 
as  under-gardeners,  ten  obtained  appoint¬ 
ments  in  schools  and  institutions,  while  one 
lady  student  obtained  a  post  as  jobbing  gar¬ 
dener.  A  syllabus  of  work  also  sets  out  the 
courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  during  the 
year,  together  with  information  relating  to 
fees,  scholarships,  books,  syllabus  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  verb.  both  iu  elemen¬ 
tary  and  advanced  stages  of  morphology  and 
physiology  of  plants.  Elementary  and 
advanced  horticultural  science  and  rural 
economy  include  entomology,  book-keeping, 
poultry-keeping,  dairy  work,  fruit  preserv¬ 
ing,  flower  arrangements,  etc. 

— o — 

Watching  Plants  Grow. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Mrs.  Scott  showed  a  series  of  plant 
picture®  by  means  of  the  cinematograph.  By 
taking  photographs  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  a  fortnight  or  more  and  then  displaying 
them  by  means  of  the  cinematograph,  she 
showed  how  it  was  possible  to  see  buds 
gradually  open,  a  flower  closing  at  night  and 
reopening  in  the  morning,  the  parts  of  the 
flower  also  appeared  as  if  growing,  including 
the  lengthening  of  the  stamens,  this  appear¬ 
ing  to  take  place  quite  naturally  in  a  minute 
or  two  as  represented  by  the  cinematograph. 
A  Fuchsia  and  a  Crocus  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pits  and  Frames. — In  gardens  where  quantities  of  bedding- 
plants  are  grown  for  a  summer  display  every  foot  of  space  in 
these  structures  will  now  be  required  to  accommodate  the 
plants  prior  to  disposing  them  in  the  open.  The  unpropitious 
weather  that  has  prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  writing  has 
delayed  their  removal  from  the  houses,  but  with  the  advent 
of  more  spring-like  conditions  no  time  should  be  lost  in  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  frames  in  order  that  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  and  finally 'placed  in  the  open  until  the  time  arrives 
for  bedding  out.  All  hardy  plants  still  remaining  in  frames 
should  be  stood  outdoors,  and  the  frames  be  prepared.  Many 
subjects  that  are  not  quite  hardy  may  be  placed  in  a  sheltered 
spot  under  a  hedge  or  wall,  where  some  slight  protection  can 
readily  be  afforded  on  frosty  nights.  F rame-lights  quickly 
become  coated  with  dirt  through  constant  covering  with  mats, 
etc.,  thus  obstructing  the  light;  these  must  be  washed  occa¬ 
sionally  at  this  time,  both  inside  and  out.  A  layer  of  sifted 
coal-ashes  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom,  on  which  to  stand 
the  plants.  Cleanliness  in  pits  and  frames  is  quite  as  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  occupants  as  in  plant  houses,  for  one 
is  as  indispensable  to  a  well-ordered  garden  as  the  other. 

The  Conservatory. —  This  structure  should  now  be  gay  with 
various  forced  plants  and  shrubs  ;  indeed,  where  the  necessary 
material  and  convenience  is  at  command  this  should  be  one 
of  the  brightest  periods  of  the  year.  To  avoid  a  break  in 
the  display  later  on  many  plants  may  be  retarded  by  keeping 
them  under  a  north  wall  in  the  open,  or  in  cold  orchard 
houses,  and  every  means  should  be  adopted  in  keeping  the 
conservatory  cool  and  well  aired  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
so  that  the  plants  now  in  flower  may  last  in  perfection  for 
as  long  a  time  as  possible. 

Seedling  Plants. — These  must  not  be  left  too  long  in  the 
seed  pan  or  they  are  liable  to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  off  into  other  pans  or  pots,  filled  with 
sweet  new  soil,  and  keep  up  to  the  light  to  ensure  sturdy 
growth.  Care  must  be  exercised  with  seedlings  of  cool  house 
subjects,  for  if  placed  in  heat  they  germinate  quickly,  and 
if  not  removed  at  once  to  cooler  quarters  soon  become  drawn 
and  irreparably  damaged. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  that  are  intended  for  providing- 
large  blooms  will  now  be  established  in  -3|  in.  pots,  and  before 
the  roots  become  at  all  cramped  in  these  a  shift  onwards  into 
7  in.  pots  should  be  given,  using  a  somewhat  rougher  and 
richer  compost  than  formerly.  One  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  rotten  manure,  with 
a  little  wood-ashes,  sharp  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and 
bone  meal  will  answer  well.  The  plants  should  be  replaced 
in  a  cold  frame  and  grown  on  freely,  yet  sturdily.  Attend  to  - 
placing  a  neat  stake  to  each.  It  is  not  too  late  to  insert 
cuttings  of  varieties  to  be.  grown  as  bush  plants  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  these  will  quickly  become  rooted  if  inserted 
fairly  thickly  in  pots  or  boxes  and  placed  in  a  close  frame. 
When  rcoted,  pot  off  singly,  or,  better  still,  plant  out  in  the 
open  gariien  for  lifting  in  autumn. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — •  Assuming  that  these  were  shaken 
out  and  repotted  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  at  once  started  into 
growth.,  they  will  now  be  fit  for  a  shift  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  flower.  A  rich  loamy  compost  is  best  for  these 
plants,  and  it  should  be  used  lumpy.  Incorporate  a.  sprinkling 
of  bone  meal  and  some  fertiliser  with  the  soil  at  this  potting. 
As  is  well  known,  these  plants  are  susceptible  to  attacks  of 
green  aphis,  therefore  frequent  fumigations  should  be  given 
to  keep  them  in  check. 

As  the  growths  attain  3  in.  in  length  pinch  out  the  poiut 
to  induce  them  to  break  back,  but  the  operation  must  not  be 


repeated  above  twice,  unless  the  plants  are  required  to  flower 
late. 

Fuchsias. — If  not  already  done  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
repotting  and  starting  these  into  growth.  A  light  porous 
soil  is  essential,  and  it  must  not  be  rammed  too  firmly. 
Fuchsias  are  quick  growing  plants,  and  require  a  warm,  moist 
temperature  of  about  55  deg.  to  (10  deg.  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  When  the  young  shoots  attain  2  in.  in  length 
pinch  out  the  points,  and  continue  to  do  this  for  a  few  weeks. 
If  wanted  to  flower  at  a  particular  date,  eight  weeks  should 
be  allowed  from  the  last  stopping. 

Syringe  overhead  freely  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  when 
roots  are  active  give  copious  supplies  of  water.  These  plants 
will  be  much  benefited  with  liberal  applications  of  farmyard 
liquid  manure  until  flowers  commence  to  open.  K.  51. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Bedding  Shrubs  for  Winter  Effect. — The  time  of  year  has 

now  arrived  when  those  shrubs  which  are  grown  in  beds  for 
the  beauty  of  their  coloured  stems  in  winter  will  have  to  be 
cut  down,  and  in  doing  this  there  are  one  or  two  important 
points  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  known  by  all  who  have 
cultivated  shrubs  for  this  purpose  that  the  young  wood  pro¬ 
duces  the  brightest  colours,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Willows,  Dogwoods,  Spiraeas,  Sambucus,  Leycesteria  formosa 
and  others,  and  1  would  strongly  advise  when  pruning  these  to 
cut  the  stems  hard  hack  to  the  ground,  as  much  better  and 
more  satisfactory  results  are  achieved.  It  often  happens  that 
these  are  only  partially  pruned  or  cut  down  half  way,  but  thh 
practice  has  nothing  to.  recommend  it,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
beauty  in  the  old  wood.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  those 
varieties  of  shrubs  mentioned  above,  as  there  are  some  which 
can  be  used  for  massing  with  excellent  effect  which  only  need 
pruning  lightly,  and  among  these  should  be  mentioned  Pyrin 
arbutifolia,  Hydrangea,  paniculata  grandiflora,  Rubus  odoratus. 
Rosa,  rugosa,  Cot  one-aster  Simonsii,  etc.  When  these  become 
too  large,  they  can  be  pruned  harder,  hut  until  this  size  i- 
reached  only  the  young  wood  will  need  shortening  back.  When 
the  work  is  completed  the  beds  should  be  forked  over  lightly, 
which  will  give  them  a  neat,  appearance, . and  also  benefit  the 
shrubs,  for  the  surface  soil  will  naturally  become  hardened 
and  pasty  after  working  upon  it. 

Ulex  europaeus  Acre  pleno  - — The  double  form  of  the 
common  Gorse  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  -of  evergreen 
shrubs  which  flower  in  the  spring  months,  and  it  promises 
to  be  very  fine  this  year.  For  planting-  in  large  masses  to  form 
covert  it  is  of  great  value,  and  single  specimens  can  also  be 
used  on  large  rockwoik  or  on  falls  overhanging  the  water  with 
excellent  results.  When  planted  in  the  woodland  or  other 
parts  of  the  grounds  where  ground  game  exists,  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  it  the  first  year  after  planting  with  wire  netting,  as 
these  are  particularly  fond  of  all  the  Ulex  tribe,  and  play  sad 
havoc  with  them  if  no  protection  is  given.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  single  and  double  Gorse  can  he  pruned  hard 
down  to  the  ground  when  the  bushes  have  become  too  large  or 
leggy,  as  they7  frequently  do  after  a.  few  years.  This  must  be 
done  immediately  after  the  plants  have  finished  flowering, 
when  they  will  start  again  into'  new  growth,  but  if  done  at  any 
other  time  they  will,  in  all  probability,  succumb  to  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

Genista  hispanica,  the  Spanish  Gorse,  is  also  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  shrub,  but  of  quite  dwarf  stature,  being  seldom  more 
than  IS  in.  in  height.  Where  a  low-growing  subject  . is  desired 
for  bedding,  it  is  of  much  value,  having  a  neat,  Compact  habit,  j 
and  is  very  beautiful  when  completely  covered  with  its  bright 
yellow  flowers.  This  can  also  be  transplanted  with  safety, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  varieties.  An  interesting 
form  of  the  common  Gorse  is  E.  europaeus  strictus  or  pyra- 
midalis,  called  the  Irish  Gorse,  which  is  of  close,  upright  habit, 
but  apart  from  this  peculiarity,  it.  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
This  family  of  shrubs  is  a  particularly  valuable  one  for  plant- 
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Jug  on  poor,  stony  soils,  as  they  succeed  well  on  dry  banks 
and  in  many  positions  where  others  would  prove  a  failure. 

The  Japanese  Wine-Berry. — During  t lie  last  few  years 
many  new  forms  of  small  fruits  have  been  introduced,  but  for 
^rowing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  for  its  fruit  this  is  quite 
one  of  the  best.  When  grown  in  a  mass  it  is  very  effective  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  as  the  foliage  in  summer,  which  is 
green  above  and  silvery  beneath  when  stirred  gently  by  the 
wind,  is  very  beautiful.  In  the  autumn  it  carries  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bright  red  fruits  which  are  extremely  palatable,  either 
eaten  in  a  raw  state,  or  made  into  a  preserve.  The  bare  stems 
in  winter,  which  gracefully  droop  over,  are  a  pleasing  red  in 
colour,  and  when  seen  in  a  mass  are  very  effective.  Now  is 
t  he  best  time  for  planting,  and  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  beforehand  and  well  enriched  by  adding 
some  decayed  cow  manure.  The  old  canes  which  fruited  lasr 
year  should  be  removed  by  cutting  out  close  to  the  ground,  and 
this  must  be  done  annually.  When  this  Rufous  is  better 
known,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. —  Leader  is  a  good  variety  to  start  under 
glass  at  this  date,  but  the  cooler  the  plants  are  brought  on  the 
better  the  results,  that  is  until  the  berries  are  beginning  to 
swell  away,  when  the  usual  treatment  may  be  followed.  About 
the  middle  of  March  we  start  a  good  batch  of  this  in  an  un¬ 
heated  Peach  house,  where  they  remain  until  they  are  ripe, 
and  very  fine  fruits  are  obtained  in  this  way,  the  flavour  being 
far  better  than  those  ripened  with  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  replace  plants  cleared  of  ripe  fruits,  and  introduce 
fresh  batches  eveiy  few  weeks  or  as  often  as  occasion  demand-, 
but  avoid  too  much  heat  and  moisture  until  the  flowers  a:e 
properly  set,  or  many  will  fail  to  swell,  or  if  they  do,  deformed 
fruit  will  be  the  result.  Do  not  neglect  the  support  of  swell¬ 
ing  berries  in  good  time,  and  supply  the  plants  with  manurial 
aid  whenever  water  is  necessary ;  weak  doses  often  are  much 
better  than  strong  ones  at  stated  times  of  once  or  twice  a 
week.  This  must  be  discontinued  when  colouring  commences. 
Where  these  are  brought  on  in  vineries,  the  plants  should  be 
well  syringed  twice  a  day  unless  wet  or  very  dull,  when  the 
afternoon  routine  may  go  by  default,  and  examine  them  two 
oi'  three  times  daily  as  to  water  at  the  root. 

Peaches.  —  The  shoots  in  the  early  house  will  require  heeling 
in,  as  it  may  be  termed  ;  that  is,  tying  with  raffia  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  it  is  wished  the  shoot  should  take,  attending  to  the 
stronger  first  and  pinching  any  that  are  extra  strong  ;  also  the 
fruiting  wood  that  may  have  reached  its  allotted  space  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  See  that  no  more  shoots  are  tied  in  than 
there  is  space  for,  and  it  is  now  that  much  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  knife  later  on  in  removing  unnecessary  shoots. 
Thinning  of  the  fruit  requires  frequent  attention  so  that  the 
tree  is  not  over  taxed,  but  a  few  in  excess  of  the  crop  may  be 
left  until  the  stoning  is  finished,  and  until  that  has  taken  place 
a  night  temperature  of  35  deg.  or  one  or  two  less  will  be 
safest,  especially  during  cold  nights,  the  day  temperature  with 
sun  heat  ranging  from  75  to  80  deg.  Well  syringe  the  foliage 
now  the  days  are  longer  and  the  sun  more  powerful,  and  apply 
root  waterings  every  trwo  or  three  weeks  according  to<  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  border,  and  trees  carrying  good  crops  should 
be  assisted  with '  manure-water  from  the  cowyard  or  stable, 
diluting  it  to  pale  ale  colour. 

Succession  Peaches.- — Keep  the  thinning  out  of  the  shoots 
and  surplus  fruits  well  in  hand,  as  the  latest  trees  will  soon 
demand  attention.  Directions  as  to  disbudding  were  given 
early  in  the  year,  but  as  it  is  such  an  important  item  in  the 
culture  of  the  Peach  one  may  be  excused  for  dwelling'  upon 
it.  L  sually  one  shoot  nearest  the  base  of  last  year’s  fruiting- 
wood  is  enough  to  leave  on  one  shoot ;  if  of  extra  length,  say 
20  in.  or  so,  an  extra  one  about  midway,  all  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch  may  be  left,  which  with  the  leading  shoot  above 


will  be  sufficient  for  the  tree’s  extension.  The  rout,,  , 

may  be  followed  here  as  in  the  case  of  tlx-  earl i <  bom, 

regards  syringing,  watering,  and  temperature,  excep 
latter  may  be  a  few  degrees  lower  by  day,  and  night  .  ,  ||. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  retard  thei  fruit  as  lat*  as  po  1 
lull  ventilation  in  suitable  weather,  and  only  actually  clo 
the  structures  during  cold  or  frosty  nights. 

Early  Grapes,  whether  in  pots  or  borders,  will  require  fre¬ 
quent  manurial  waterings  to  fetch  up  the  normal  size  of  ben  v, 
and  a  rich  top-dressing  will  assist  the  former,  while  for  Vine- 
growing  in  borders,  a  good  mulch  of  fresh  horse  dropping.-,  ;md 
the  goodness  washed  in,  will  assist  Vines  carrying  heavy  crop-. 
This  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  thinning  of  the  berries 
is  finished.  Much  attention  is  usually  required  during  Match 
and  April  months  in  the  ventilating  of  the  structures;  sudden 
outbursts  of  sunshine,  or  on  the  other  hand,  storms  of  wind  and 
rain,  do  a  deal  of  injury  if  the  least  neglect  is  allowed.  Grapes 
taking  their  last  swelling  should  have  a  night  temperature  of 
Go  deg.,  while  those  that  are  stoning  may  be  5  deg.  less, 
advancing  to  82  deg.  or  thereabouts  with  sun  respectivelv. 
Muscat  Grapes  in  flower  should  either  be  touched  over  with 
a  camel-hair  brush,  the  hand  drawn  lightly  down  the  bunch  or 
the  rods  gently  tapped  twice  from  10  a.ni.  to  1  p.m.,  and  the 
interior  of  the  house  kept  dry  up  to  the  last-mentioned  hour. 
A  temperature  of  65  deg.  at  night  is  usually  warm  enough  for 
these  while  in  flower,  and  after  a  set  has  been  secured,  give 
the  border  a  watering  warmed  to  75  or  80  deg.  Latest  Vines, 
especially  if  old,  should  be  well  syringed  twice  daily,  wetting 
eveiy  part,  and  the  border  watered,  if  not  done  when  closed 
early  in  the  mouth.  As  late  Hamburghs  show  signs  of  start¬ 
ing  into  growth,  close  the  house  and  treat  as  for  late-keepimr 
grapes.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

How  much  we  are  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  weather  in 
all  kinds  of  outside  operations  in  relation  to  the  culture  of 
vegetables  has  been  fully  demonstrated  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  month.  The  rainfall  has  been  excessively 
heavy  here,  consequently  on  our  heavy  land  much  work  that 
we  had  hoped  to  accomplish  has  been  entirely  suspended  until 
more  favourable  conditions  prevail.  However,  much  can  and 
should  be  done  by  forwarding  the  various  crops  under  glass 
and  indeed  doing  everything  by  way  of  preparation  under 
cover,  so  that  as  little  hindrance  as  possible  may  occur  when 
seed  sowing  and  planting  can  be  commenced  in  the  open,  as 
one’s  time  will  then  be  fully  occupied.  Nothing  will  be  gained 
by  attempting  to  work  the  soil  when  in  an  unsuitable  state; 
far  better  to  wait  and  lose  no  opportunity  on  the  first  occasion. 

Broad  Bians. —  The  earliest  sowings  of  these,  which  were 
made  in  boxes,  should  be  now  thoroughly  hardened  and 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  prefer  planting  these  in  double  lines,  from  8  in. 
to  10  in.  apart,  allowing  from  3  ft.  to  J  ft.  between  the  rows. 
Plant  with  a  garden  trowel,  and  make  very  firm.  The  work  is 
much  more  favourably  performed  by  using  thin  boards  to 
walk  on,  and  where  slugs  abound  apply  a  surface  dressing  of 
finely-sifted  cinder  ashes,  a  sure  and  certain  remedy,  as  in 
some  seasons  these  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to 
the  young  growths.  Plants  which  are  being  grown  in  8  in. 
or  10  in.  pots  for  early  picking  should  be  placed  on  shelves 
in  quite  a  cool  house  near  the  glass,  and  neatly  supported 
with  stakes,  affording  them  all  the  air  possible.  As  soon 
as  sufficient  flowers  are  discernible,  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  growth,  remove  all  side  shoots,  and  give  a  final  dressing 
of  rich  soil. 

Turnips.  —  Sow  a  small  quantity  of  Early  Milan  on  a  warm 
border  on  ground  of  a  tine  tilth  :  also  another  sowing  in  cool 
frames  of  Carter’s  Forcing,  a  variety  of  great  merit. 

Celery.  —  Continue  to  prick  out  the  early  sowings  imme¬ 
diately  the  second  leaf  shows,  into  boxes  3  in.  apart,  using 
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a  light  sandy  compost,  not  too  rich.  Grow  on  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50  deg.,  and  never  allow  the  young  seedlings  to 
suiier  for  want  of  water,  or  to  suffer  a  check  in  any  way, 
or,  in  all  probability,  many  will  prematurely  run  to  seed. 
One  more  small  sowing  may  yet  be  made  in  gentle  heat. 

Cauliflowers. — Autumn-sown  plants,  which  have  been 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  ought  now  to  be  planted  on  the  first 
favourable  occasion.  Choose  a  sheltered  and  warm  site  for 
the  earliest  batch,  lift  the  strongest  plants  with  a  good  ball, 
and  plant  firmly  with  the  trowel,  allowing  a  distance  of  2  ft. 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  between  the  rows.  If  these 
have  been  thoroughly  hardened,  any  weather  we  may  now  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  Avill  not  harm  them.  Walcheren,  an  old  variety, 
is  still  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  purpose.  Early  F orcing  and 
Magnum  Bonum  are  both  excellent  for  planting  in  portable 
frames  on  last  year’s  hotbeds ;  they  will  come  in  first,  prior  to 
any  planted  in  the  open,  and  are  sure  to  be  much  appreciated. 
Plants  in  large  pots  should  now  receive  a  good  top-dressing 
of  well-decayed  cow-manure,  and  grow  on  in  a  cool  orchard 
house  or  pits,  giving  all  the  air  possible.  Make  another 
sowing  of  Early  Giant,  Autumn  Mammoth,  and  Autumn  Giant 
in  boxes,  and  raise  in  a  cold  frame.  Continue  to  prick  out 
seedlings  as  these  become  ready. 

The  Herb  Border. — This  should  now  be  thoroughly  looked 
over,  any  varieties  which  are  likely  to  become  short  should 
be  parted  and  propagated,  and  the  whole  receive  a  good  sur¬ 
face  dressing  of  sifted  ulcl  hotbed  material. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies. — By  this  date  these  ought  to  be 
ready  for  potting  off  singly  into  3  in.  pots,  and  grow  on  in 
a  brisk  temperature. 

Tomatos. — Sow  suitable  varieties  for  planting  in  the  open. 
These  require  to  be  well-grown  and  large  plants,  if  success  is 
to  be  obtained  outside.  A  stout,  sturdy  growth  should  be 
aimed  at. 

Spinach. — That  which  has  stood  the  winter  should  be 
frequently  hoed  whenever  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  state,  and 
dusted  with  fresh  soot.  Make  a  small  sowing  on  a  south 
border.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Mexican  Laelias.  —  This  section  of  Laelias  retain  their 
popularity  and  are  annually  becoming  more  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  scarcely 
to'  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  season  in  which  the  plants 
produce  their  flowers  (from  November  to  February)  ;  and  as 
the  winter-flowering  Orchids  will  be  the  most  appreciated  in 
the  near  future,  every  attention  should  be  given  to  enable  these 
plants  to  avail  themselves  of  eveiy  facility  that  may  be  pro¬ 
vided,  so  that  they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  produce  flowers  in 
the  greatest  possible)  profusion.  It.  is  not  often  complaints  are 
heard  about  the  free-flowering  characteristics  of  the  coloured 
varieties  of  L.  anceps ;  even  when  grown  in  an  ordinary  stove 
they  rarely  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  flowering  results.  Of 
the  albino  or  white  section,  of  which  there  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  and  desirable  varieties,  the  best  undoubtedly  is  L.  anceps 
scliroderiana,  L.  a.  Dawsonii,  L.  a.  alba,  L.  a.  sanderiana,  L.  a. 
Stella,  and  L.  a.  W  illiamsii.  There  are  other  varieties  of  equal 
merit  to  those  mentioned,  but  the  above  enumeration  consists 
of  the  varieties  that  are  in  general  commerce  and  are  those 
available  to  all  who  desire  their  culture. 

Cultural  Remarks. — There  is  no  doubt,  and  there  cannot  be 
tiA  o  opinions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  flower  the  white  section 
of  Laelia  anceps  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  strong  and 
ample  light,  I  have  frequently  met  with  plants  in  collections 
where  they  have  grown  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  plants  presenting  perfection  in  the  picture  of 
health  and  culture,  yet  on  close  observation  they  have  gone 
on  producing  successive  annual  growth  for  a  great  number  of 
years  without  a  sign  of  a  flower-scape  ever  having  been  pro¬ 


duced,  Even  when  dealing  with  newly  imported  plants,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  the  absence  of  flower-scapes  on  the 
imported  pseudo-bulbs. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  failure  to  produce 
flowers  in  both  instances  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause 
— insufficiency  of  light  to  enable  the  bulbs  to  properly  mature 
while  in  various  stages  of  development.  I  consider  that  where 
eveiy  facility  is  provided  for  sufficient  ventilation,  and  a  house 
or  small  corridor  provided  for  the  sole  cultivation  of  the  species 
of  Mexican  Laelias,  no  shading  whatever  is  necessary.  “Where 
they  have  to  be  cultivated  in  a  house  with  Cattleyas,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  in  an  ordinary  stove,  they  should  be  placed  at  the 
brightest  position  in  the  house.  If  possible,  afford  them  a 
light  where  the  roof  blinds  usually  shading  this  portion  of  the 
house  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
protect  the  plants  from  scorching  of  the  foliage,  a  thin  scrum, 
sufficient  only  to  break  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  should  be 
substituted.  The  repotting  or  annual  top-dressing  should  be 
done  about  the  present  season — that  is,  when  the  new  roots 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  young  growths  are 
being  emitted. 

I  find  a  compost  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat,  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  partly  decayed  leaves  intermixed  with 
rough  sand  or  broken  potsherds  suitable.  The  compost  should 
be  pressed  moderately  firm,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a 
layer  of  chopped  sphagnum.  Water  the  plants,  thoroughly 
wetting  the  compost.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in 
their  growing  quarters,  where  a  temperature  of  about  60  to 
65  deg.  may  be  afforded  as  a  night  temperature.  At  first  onlv 
sufficient  moisture  need  be  given  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  plump 
state,  and  the  moss  in  a  growing  condition.  With  advancing 
growth  and  more  favourable  outside  conditions,  frequently 
syringing  overhead  and  ample  ventilation  are  necessary,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  direct  draughts  coming  in  contact 
with  the  plants.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  L.  albida,  L. 
autumnalis,  L.  gouldiana,  and  others  . of  the  Mexican  species. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Brugmansias. 

These  plants  are  not  very  often  seen  in  our  greenhouses, 
yet  they  are  well  worth  a  place.  They  have  a  noble  appear¬ 
ance  when  in  leaf,  and  are  veiy  ornamental  when  in  flower. 
They  are  free  and  vigorous  in  habit,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
they  are  wanted,  as  formally  trained  plants  are  often  too 
numerous.  They  are  well  suited  for  pot-plants  or  for  planting 
out.  When  the  plants  are  in  good  health  the  leaves  are  about 
a  foot  in  length  and  6  in.  in  width,  of  a.  beautiful  green  colour, 
and  showing  a  drooping  tendency.  The  flowers  are  true 
trumpet-shaped,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  various  colours. 
B.  suaveolens,  single  white;  B.  Knighti,  double  white;  and  B. 
sanguinea,  scarlet,  orange,  and  green,  all  hang  down  and  have 
a  grand  appearance.  Although  the  flowers  do  not  remain  fresh 
long  after  they  are  cut,  they  are  very  effective  when  hanging 
from  the  plant. 

By  a  little  attention  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  three  times 
during  the  year.  As  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  cut  the  shouts 
down  close  to  the  old  wood,  and  allow  the  young  wood  to  grow 
up.  This  will  flower  in  a  few'  months,  and  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  same  way  others  will  take  their  place.  Being 
soft-wooded,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  if  not  treated  as  stated 
they  will  soon  become  too>  large.  Another  way  I  treat  them  is 
to  cut  down  half  of  the  shoots,  and  leave  the  other  half,  which 
can  be  cut  down-when  the  young  growth  has  made  about  half 
its  length.  This  plan  prevents  the  plants  from  ever  having  a 
bare  appearance,  and  also  secures  a  greater  succession  of 
bloom.  They  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  cuttings  root  very 
freely.  Like  all  quick-growing  plants,  it  pays  to  give  them 
a  soil  of  good  loam  mixed  with  sand  and  charcoal.  Only  clear 
water  should  be  given  when  the  wood  is  being  made,  but  as . 
soon  as  the  buds  appear  liquid  manure  may  be  supplied.  This 
renders  the  flowers  larger  and  more  fully  developed. 

W.  J.  Welch. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Nephrolepis  exallata  Piersoni  elegantissima. 

Wo  here  propose  to  outline  the  development  of  a  recent 
warden  form  of  Fern  which  has  undergone  a  remarkable  evolu¬ 
tion  within  the  last  few  years.  The  ordinary  N.  exaltata  is  a 
very  simple  form  with  pinnate  fronds  attaining  a  height  of 
•>  ft.  to  3 A  ft.,  with  numerous  lanceolate  pinnae  1£  in.  to  3  in. 
long.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  very  simple  form  of  division, 
and  the  species  being  an  old  inhabitant  of  gardens,  no  further 
comments  are  necessary. 

The  next  stage  of  development  was  that  known  as  N.  e. 
bostoniensis,  the  Boston  Fern.  Many  people  in  this  country 
were  disinclined  to  regard  it  as  particularly  distinct  or  remark¬ 
able.  It  was  characterised  chiefly  by  dwarfer  habit  and  rather 
longer  pinnae,  but  its  chief  value  consisted  in  its  suitability 
for  market  purposes  in  pots. 

A  sport  originated  from  this  named  N.  e.  Piersoni,  which 
was  remarkably  distinct  in  its  way,  and  very 
soon  found  admirers  in  this  country.  It 
originated  with  Messrs.  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson,  U.S.A.  In  this  the  fronds  were 
greatly  enlarged,  the  most  marked  distinctions 
occurring  in  the  length,  outline  and  division  of 
the  pinnae.  The  base  of  the  pinnae  remained 
undivided,  forming  a  sort  of  handle,  but  the 
serratures  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  pinnae 
developed  into  lanceolate  pinnules.  The  un¬ 
divided  portion  at  the  base  varied  from  J  in.  to 
A  in.  in  length,  as  we  noted  in  the  specimens 
first  brought  before  the  public  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Aug.  4th, 

1903.  The  upper  portion  of  the  pinnules 
being  again  pinnate  made  the  frond  as  a  whole 
bipinnate.  This  form  was  not  very  constant  in 
this  countiy  or  in  America.  The  typical  form 
was  both  distinct  and  handsome,  but  plants  were 
continually  arising  in  which  some  of  the  pinnae 
reverted  to  the  original  or  normal  form  of  N. 
exaltata 

These  undivided  pinnae  occur  occasionally  on 
any  part  of  the  frond,  but  are  usually  most 
numerous  towards  the  apex  of  the  frond.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  this  variety  is  the  fact 
that  the  frond  seems  to  reach  its  full  size  and 
form,  but  after  the  pinnae  are  about  fully  grown 
the  pinnules  continue  to  grow  and  elongate, 
while  retaining  a  fresh  and  young  condition, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  frond. 

This  is  precisely  on  a  par  with  what  often  occurs 
amongst  Ferns  in  this  countiy  that  attain  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  division,  and  the  variety  N.  e.  Piersoni  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  plumose  variety  such  as  we  meet  with  in  various  forms 
of  Athyrium  Filix-foemfna,  Polystichum  angulare,  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare,  and  other  British  Ferns  which  assume  a  plu¬ 
mose  form.  This  form  of  development  takes  place  vegeta- 
tively  at  the  expense  of  the  fertility  of  the  frond.  It'  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  development  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  fronds  which 
assume  this  condition  do  not  bear  spores  as  a  rule,  though 
there  are  exceptions  amongst  some  of  them. 

The  newcomer  also  originated  with  Messrs.  F.  R.  Pierson 
Company,  and  is  named  N.  e.  Piersoni  elegantissima,  or  the 
Tanytown  Variety.  It  has  also  received  another  name, 
although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  origin  of  it.  This  is 
V.  e.  Piersoni  compacta. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  late  of 
the  British  Royal  Pavilion,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  we  are  able 
to  reproduce  the  three  forms  in  question,  commencing  with  the 
Boston  Fern  on  the  right  of  the.  picture,  passing  to  N.  e. 
Piersoni,  and  from  thence  to  the  Tanytown  Variety.  In  dm 
scribing  the  latter,  we  should  say  the  frond  is  ovate  bipinnate- 
pinnatisect ;  that  is,  it  is  twice  pinnate  and  the  pinnules  are 
divided  again  nearly  to  the  base.  The  result  is  a  frond  of 


remarkable  density.  The  internodos  of  the  leaf-stalk  bav.  noi 
become  developed  in  proportion  t.,  the  enla 
pinnae,  consequently  we  find  the  latter  greatly  overlappi 
each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  one  over  the  otlu-i 
almost  horizontally,  so  as  to  giVe  thorn  the  proper  qiai-o  u, 
Batten  out.  The  result  is  a  frond  of  groat  depth  from  hack  to 
front,  and  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  looking  at  the  frond 
sideways.  This  form  we  have  not  reproduced,  but  the  separate 
figure  in  another  column  gives  the  front  view  of  the  Tarn 
town  Fern. 

We  may  still  further  notify  our  readers  that  wo  have  not  yet 
seen  the  end  of  development,  even  in  this  remarkable  plumose 
form  of  N.  exaltata,  for  a  fourth  form  has  arisen  in  the  nursery 
of  the  same  firm,  and  is  even  more  finely  divided  than  the 
Tanytown  A  ariety  which  we  figure. 

•  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  they  have  already 
seen  something  similar  to  this  in  gardens.  It  is  a  different 
Fern,  however — namely,  N.  rufescens  tripinnatifida,  which  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  but 


is  rather  an  unsatisfactory  Fern  from  a  gardener's  point  of 
view,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  a 
healthy  condition  during  the  winter,  at  least  in  large  towns 
such  as  London,  where  the  daylight  is  scanty  in  winter.  It  is 
an  Australian  Fern,  more  or  less  covered  with  rusty  tomentum, 
so  that  this  evidently  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  cultivating 
it  successfully  except  under  very  favourable  conditions  as  to 
light. 

The  Ferns  which  we  have  been  describing  are  all  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  like  N.  exaltata  itself,  which  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  tropics,  and  therefore  subjected  to  conditions 
more  like  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  hothouses  than  would  be 
the  climate  of  Australia,  which  furnished  the  older,  much- 
divided  and  plumose  Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida. 

Eranthis  cilicica. 

The  old  form  of  the  winter  Aconite  is  a  familiar  harbinger 
of  spring  in  many  public  and  private  gardens.  E.  cilicica  was 
introduced  so  recently  as  1893,  and  although  yet  scarce  in 
gardens,  we  presume  it  will  be  common  in  a  few  more  years, 
as  the  plant  is  of  vigorous  constitution,  easy  cultivation,  and 
multiplies  apparently  as  rapidly  as  the  better-known  form. 
The  two  large  green  leaves  or  bracts  surrounding  the  flower- 


3  2 

1— Nephrolepis  exaltata  bostoniensis.  2— N.  exaltata  Piersoni. 

3 — N.  exaltata  Piersoni  elegantissima. 
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head  are  cut  up  into  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  .narrowly 
linear  segments.  The  flowers  themselves  consist  of  six  oblong- 
spathulate,  slightly  concave  and  clear  yellow  sepals.  The 
petals,  properly  speaking,  are  very  small,  green,  and  closely 
similar  to  those  of  a  Christmas  llose.  The  anthers  are  light 
yellow.  The  ovaries  or  carpels  vary  from  ten  or  twelve  to 
twenty.  The  stems  and  young  bracts  are  brownish-purple,  but 
later  on  become  bright  green  when  fully  developed. 

To  those  looking  for  distinctions  between  the  newcomer  from 
Asia  Minor  and  the  older  and  better-known  Winter  Aconite 
from  Europe,  we  should  say  it  would  be  found  in  the  coloui  of 
the  young  stems  and  bracts,  but  more  particularly  in  the  fine¬ 
ness  and  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  large  bracts  sun  mind¬ 
ing  the  flower.  The  ovaries  in  E.  hyema-lis  vary  from  live  to 
nine,  and  the  bracts  are  less  deeply  divided  and  number  only 
seven  to  nine,  while  each  piece  is  very  much  broader  than  in 
E.  cilicica.  Our  illustration  of  the  latter  was  prepared  from 
a,  pflant  furnished  us  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  London,  N.  _ _ 


Corylopsis. 

This  is  a  small  and  interesting  Asiatic  genus  of  Hamameli- 
daceae,  composed  of  a  few  species  only,  four  having  been  de¬ 
scribed — that  is,  C.  himalayana,  C.  multiflora,  C.  paueiflora, 
and  C.  spicata.  Of  this  number,  C.  spicata  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  English  gardens,  though  that  cannot  be  said  to- 
be  common.  Ail  are  of  shrubby  habit,  and  are  met  with  here 
but  a  few  feet  in  height.,  though  in  their  native  countries  some 
are  said  to  grow  20  ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  in  all  instances 
delicately  tinted  with  bronze  when  they  first-  develop,  this 
colouring  being  retained  for  several  weeks.  The  flowers  are 
usually  Primrose-yellow  and  attended  with  bracts  of  the  same 
shade-,  a  contrast  being  afforded  by  the-  red  anthers. 

They  prefer  a -rich  but  light  soil,  and  should  always  be  given 

а.  sheltered  place.  Except-  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
it-  is  advisable  t-o  give  the  protection  o-f  a  wall,  for  they  blossom 
and  commence  to  grow  early,  and  are  sometimes  damaged  by 
late  frosts.  They  rna-y  be  increased  by  layering  or  cuttings, 
and  can  be  rooted  in  summer.  The  following  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  four  species  :  — 

C.  himalayana.— This  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Griffith  in  Bhota-n,  north  of  Assam, 
at-  ele-vat-ions  of  from  5,000  ft.  to  8,000  ft,,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Khasia  mountains  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  ft.  to 

б, 000  ft.  It  is  there  -said  to  be  found  as  a,  small  Hazel-like 
bush  or  a  tree  20  ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  from  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long  and  3  in.  to  5  in.  wide.  The  young  branches  and  leaf  and 
flower-stalks  are  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  which  form  quite-  a 
thick  covering.  The  flowers  are  primrose  coloured  and  fra¬ 
grant,  and  are  borne  in  axillary  racemes  2  in.  to-  3  in.  long  in 
March.  It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1879,  Dr.  King 
sending  seeds  to  Kew  in  that  year. 

C.  multiflora  is  found  in  China,  and  is  said  to  closely  re¬ 
semble  the  former,  except  that  it  lias  narrower  petals.  I  have 
not  seen  cultivated  plants. 

C.  paueiflora- — This  has  only  been  brought  into  prominent 
notice  within  the-  last-  few  years.  It  is  of  Japanese  origin,  and 
is  the  tenderest  of  the  set,  being  more  at  home  about  London 
in  a.  cold  house  than  it  is  out  of  doors.  It  has  not  been  happily 
named,  for  it  is  an  exceptionally  free  flowerer,  and  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant.  The  habit  is  light-  and  graceful,  the  leaves 
dainty  and  pretty  when  young.  The  flowers  are  pale  prim¬ 
rose-,  and  borne  during  March.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  pots  for 
conservatory  decoration,  and  should  be-  kept  indoors  until 
growth  is  matured. 

C.  spicata, — This  is  the  commonest  of  all.  It  is  a  Japanese 
shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft-,  high,  and  of  rather  dense  habit. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  reddish  anthers  and  borne  during 
March.  When  undamaged  by  frost,  it  forms  a  showy  object, 
almost  every  axil  producing  its  catkin-like  inflorescence.  The 
leaves,  which  appear  in  April,  are  prettily  marked  when  young. 
Large  plant-s  in  pots  make  excellent  subjects  for  forcing,  and 
they  may  be  used  several  years  in  succession.  W.  D. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham. 

(Concluded  from  page  228.) 

Very  interesting  and  pretty  are  the  forms  of  Cyclamen 
ibericum,  C.  Coum  and  C.  Atkinsi,  now  flowering  freely  by  the 
side  of  a  thin  hedge  in  the  open  air.  baxifraga  apiculata,  with 
a-  profusion  of  primrose-yellow  flowers,  is  quite  distinct  from 
S.  sa-ncta,  with  deeper  yellow  flowers  of  a  different  form,  and 
both  striving  to  be  earliest  in  the  field.  I  lie  various  forms  of 
S.  burseriana  are-  both  interesting  and  handsome.  Particu¬ 
larly  notable  is  S.  b.  grandiflora,  with  very  large  white  flowers 
more  or  less  crenate  or  wavy  on  the  margins.  An  interesting 
plant  also  is  Ramondia  Heldreichi'i,  sometimes  named  Jankaea 
Heldreichii,  a  native  of  Thessaly.  Another  plant  which  may 
be  considered  both  interesting  and  curious  is  beoliopus 
Bigelovii,  but  we  cannot  give  the  same  compliment  with  regard 
to-  the  odour  of  the  flowers,  which  is  peculiar,  attracting  and 
repelling  the  beholder,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. 

In  the  open  air  Adonis  amurensis  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time.  It  is  being  followed  by  A.  walziana,  which  comes 
in  between  the  first  named  and  A.  vema-lis.  At  present  the 
flower-stems  are  very  dwarf,  but  before  the  end  of  the  season 
the  plants  will  be  18  in.  or  2  ft,  in  height.  The  petals  are 
yellow,  more  or  less  striped  with  bronze  on  the  back,  and  the 
calyx  is  also  bronzy.  Very  handsome  are  the  blue  Primroses 
raised  from  seed,  amongst  which  we  noted  a-  bright  clear  blue 
almost  like  a  Gentian,  and  another  with  large  dark  violet 
flowers  named  Primula  acaulis  violacea.  It  is  a  pity,  these 
blue  Primroses  do  not  succeed  within  the  boundaries  ol 
London.  Handsome  also  is  Anemone  blanda-  atroca-erulea, 
with  large  bright  blue  flowers.  The  Hepaticas,  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  are  also  flowering  profusely  in  the  open 
ground,  including  blue,  pink,  red  and  various  other  shades  of 
single  flowers  as  well  as  the  beautiful  double  red  form. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Very  few  of  what  are  usually  termed  hardy  border  plants  are 
yet-  in  bloom  of  any  height.  Early  spring-flowering  subjects 
are  usually  very  dwarf.  ~  A  few  of  them,  however,  are  either 
being  forced  or  they  are  kept-  in  moderately  warm  houses  to 
-  bring  them  into  flower  early  for  a  particular  purpose.  Amongst 
these  is  the  beautiful  Dicentra  spectabilis,  popularly  known 
as  the  Dutchman’s  Breeches,  which  we  mention  here  in  order 
to  record  the  flowering  of  the  scarce-  albino  of  this  plant  D.  s. 
alba,  which  has  white  flowers  becoming  faintly  tinted  with 
pink  as  they  get  old.  It  is,  however,  an  albino,  as  the  gieen 
leaves  and  stems  amply  testify  by  comparison  with  the  purple 
tinted  young  stems  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Spiraea  palmata  has  also  been  forced,  and  shows  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  t-hi’s  purpose  if  the.  temperature  is  not 

too  high.  I 

Close  by  we  noted  a  splendid  collection  of  the  border 
Lobelias,  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet-  flowers,  including  such 
varieties  as  L.  Gerardi,  L.  Rembrandt,  L.  t-riumphans,  and 
various  others.  Artemisia  arborea  has  its  leaves  two  or  three 
times  cut  down  into  slender  linear  segments  covered  with 
hoary  down.  The  plant  grows  to  a-  height  of  4  ft,  or  5  ft., 
making  a  large  bush  that-  is  effective  by  contrast  with  green- 
leaved  plants  in  the  border.  Several  others  of  the  Artemisia;- 
practically  belong  to  this  same  category.  A  very  fine  double 
variety  of  Wallflower  is  that  named  Double  Scotch  Yellow 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  .orange-yellow,  of  good  form,  an 
perfectly  full,  so  that-  the  plant-  can  only  be  propagated  from 
cuttings.  It  is,  nevertheless,  -well  worthy  of  this  little-  extm 
trouble.  An  interesting  plant  is  the  tree  I’oppy  (Dendromej 
con  rigidum),  having  golden-yellow  flowers  and  orange  ant-hen 
that  last  good  for  a  week.  Mertensia  paniculata  placed  n 
pots  is  now  in  bloom.  The  blue-purple  flowers  make  a  uf 
contrast  with  the  gla-ucous  leaves,  which  are  tinted  with  bronzt 
in  the  early  stages.  Various  forms  o-f  Lenten  Roses  have-  beei 
flowering  for  a  long  time  past,  including  Helleborus  abchasicm 
ruber,  with  very  large,  widely  cup-shaped  flowers  of  two  oi 
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A  purple  and  rose  variety  was 


more  shades  of  bronzy-red. 

also  very  handsome.  .  .  .  '  ,. 

Iris  stylosa  and  some’  of  its  varieties  have  been  flowering 

Diffusely  all  the  winter.  In  addition  to  the  handsome  colours 
,,f  the  flowers,  they  are  sweetly  scented.  I.  s.  alba  has  white 
flowers  with  a  yellow  band  on  the  falls.  A  light  blue  seedling 
has  been  picked  up  here  and  named  I.  s.  coelestina.  I.  s 
Elizabethae  has  dark  blue  flowers  variegated  with  white  and 
bluel  Hues  on  the  falls,  and  is  also  notable  for  its  very  dwarf 
habit.  Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  I.  s.  angustifolia,  which  is 
somewhat  taller  than  that  previously  named  and  notable  for 
its  narrow  leaves.  The  finest  of  all  the  varieties  is  I.  s.  speciosa, 
with  large,  dark  purple-blue  flowers,  a  white  claw  to  the  falls 
and  red  claws  to  the  standards.  The  correct  name  of  this  Iris 
would  be  I.  unguicularis.  The  blue  Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wal- 
licliii)  has  stood  the  whiter  well  in  pots. 

Miscellaneous. 

Several  greenhouse  subjects  are  cultivated  in  one  of  the 
warmer  houses,  including  Sarracenia  flava  major,  with  very 
lame,  rich  yellow  flowers  of  peculiar  form.  Falla  Little  Gem 
is  flowering  in  60-sized  pots.  In  another  part  of  the  house  we 
noted  quite  a  collection  of  insectivorous  plants,  including  Sar¬ 
racenia  Drummondi,  S.  rubra,  S.  purpurea,  Darlingtonia  cali- 
fornica,  and  Venus’  Fly-trap  (Dionaea  muscipula).  Very  hand¬ 
some  at  present  is  Iris  japonica,  with  lavender-blue  flowers, 
fringed  crests,  and  smelling  like  Primroses.  V  illarsia  par- 
nassifolia  has  yellow  flowers,  curiously  bearded  in  the  throat 

and  fringed  at  the  edges.  . 

Some  houses  were  tilled  with  Dahlias,  chiefly  Cactus  vane- 
ties,  now  being  rooted  from  cuttings  in  immense  numbers. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  also  being  started  in  boxes  in  great 
quantity.  Bedding  Pelargoniums  occupy  some  houses.  _  A 
fine  batch  of  Canarina  campanula  is  now  rapidly  advancing 
to  the  flowering  stage,  but  curiously  enough  one  plant  in  the 
batch  has  been  flowering  for  a  month  past.  An  interesting 
and  pretty  terrestrial  Orchid  from  Japan  is  Bletia  hyacinthina, 
with  deep  purple  flowers.  The  new  evergreen  Jasminum  primu- 
linum  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Jasmine  with  semi-double 
flowers.  A  great  number  of  garden  varieties  of  Clematis 
occupy  one  or  more  of  the  houses,  making  good  stock  plants. 


The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

If  it  flowered  in  May,  Cornus  Mas,  or  giving  it  its  common 
name,  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  would  not  be  considered  of  much 
account,  but  blossoming  as  it  does  during  February  and  early 
March,  a  time  when,  if  anything,  there  are  less  shrubs  in 
bloom  than  there  are  in  January,  it  is  not  to  be  despised,  the 
tiny  yellow  blossoms  being  borne  in  small  clusters  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  as  to  clothe  the  bush  with  a  golden  mantle.  L ulike 
many  of  the  species  of  Cornus,  this  one  cannot  boast  of  bar  ing 
ornamental  bark,  the  branches  being  greenish-brown.  It  is 
a  European  and  Asiatic  species,  growing  when  mature  to  a 
height  of  15  ft.  or  18  ft.,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  dense 
bush.  Flowers  are  borne  on  comparatively  young  plants,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  fertile,  fruits  onlyT  being  borne  on  aged 
specimens.  These  fruits  are  very  ornamental,  being  bright 
red  in  colour,  and  similar  in  shape  but  larger  than  those  of 
the  common  Aucuba.  From  it  a  number  of  well-marked 
varieties  have  developed,  the  most  useful  of  them  being  C.  M. 
aurea  elegantissima  and  C.  M.  variegata.  The  former  of  these 
forms  a  dense  bush  of  thin,  twiggy  branches  clothed  with  small 
golden  variegated  leaves  ;  the  latter  is  a  stiffen  and  stronger 
grower,  with  silver  variegated  leaves.  The  variety  fructu 
violaceo  bears  violehcoloured  fruits,  and  nana  is  a  low-growing 
form.  For  the  back  of  a  shrubbery  or  for  grouping  in  parks 
or  plantations,  C.  Mas  is  an  excellent  subject,  as  after  once 
planted  it  gives  little  further  .trouble.  W.  Dallimore. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


Hardy  Annuals. 

( Continued  from,  page  181.) 

What  method  of  sowing  should  be  pursued?  It  i-  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  systems  innumerable  respecting  the 
annual  cultuie.  lake  for  one  the  Sweet  Pea,  which  is  grown 
in  various  districts;  every  gardener  and  amateur  has  his  own 
special  culture,  and  all  have  good  returns.  This  docs  not  apply 
to  annuals  alone,  but  plants  in  general.  So  it  is  wisdom  not 
to  criticise  too  severely  methods  that  look  erratic  in  our  eye-. 
We  may  adhere  hard  and  fast  to  some  idea  of  culture,  and, 
possibly  enough,  condemn  it  next  season.  Well,  Sweet 
Peas  are  second  to  none  in  the  hardy  list  of  annuals,  and  have 
been  ably  discoursed  on  in  these  pages  from  the  seed  to  the  ex- 


Nephrolepis.  exaltata  Piersoni  elegantissima  :  The 
Tarrytown  Fern.  (See  p.  239. ) 

hibition  stand,  and  all  that  appertains  to  successful  treatment. 
However,  as  our  Gardening  World  is  purposely  printed  and 
sold  for  the  exchange  of  opinions,  and  to  impart  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  horticulture  obtainable,  I  am  positive  that  we  would  be 
more  intelligent  if  we  abscind  the  too  often  acrimonious  re¬ 
marks  that  predominate  in  our  debates. 

I  will  ventilate  my  modus  operand i  for  Sweet  Peas.  Take 
out ‘a.  trench  the  width  of  the  spade  and  18  in.  deep.  Fill  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  6  in.  at  least,  with  cow  manure, 
return  the  soil,  and  firm  it  by  treading.  This  work  may  be 
performed  in  winter  or  a  few  weeks  prior  to  sowing,  so  that 
the  soil  may  consolidate.  Sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  March,  if 
sowing  conditions  prevail.  Take  a  spade  and  remove  the  soil 
the  full  width  of  the  trench,  to  3  in.  or  4  in.  Apply  a  dressing 
of  soot  and  some  turfy  loam.  Sow  thinly  and  cover  with  soil. 
Add  dwarf  stakes  or  other  shelter  previous  to  the  ordinary 
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supports.  Sowing  the  seed  in  colours,  I  may  say  individually, 
commends  itself  to  have  access  to  cut  a  special  kind,  and  must, 
for  exhibition  facilities,  be  employed.  Prinaa  Donna  (pink), 
Miss  Wilbnott  (orange-pink),  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  (lavender), 
Lord  Rosebery  (magentamose),  Navy  Blue,  America  (red, 
striped)  are  typical  Sweet  Peas. 

What  is  more  attractive  and  useful  than  a  good  display  of 
mixed  Sweet  Peas,  especially  where  a  mania  for  cut  flowers 
reigns?  With  the  exception  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  hardy  section 
can  be  all  sown  with  but  slight  differences  in  covering  the  seed. 
Fork  over  the  ground  to  be  sown,  use  a  wooden  rake  to  make 
a  fine  tilth — in  no  case  use  a  steel  rake,  for  it  makes  the  soil 
too  fine,  and  the  result  is  a  hard  surface — after  the  first  shower 
of  rain.  The  seed  germinates,  but  has  not  strength  to  pierce 
the  baked  surface.  Large  patches  have  most  effect. 

Very  shallow  lines,  if  that  is  adopted,  covering  the  seed  with 
some  'finely  sifted  soil,  will  be  found  a  good  criterion,  as  the 
covering  of  seed  is  an  initial  error.  No  success  will  accrue 
from  a  haphazard  and  unpractical  plan  of  seed  sowing  where 
a  border  is  honoured  to  be  an  annual  one.  Sowing  in  beds 
and  working  the  wooden  rake  over  the  border  as  a  covering  is 
the  plan  of  a  very  successful  exhibitor  of  his  favourite  annuals. 

A  Selection  of  Annuals.  —  In  making  this  I  will  append  a 
list  of  fifteen,  which  contain  three  requisite  qualities,  viz.,  good 
for  exhibition,  good  for  cutting,  and  thirdly,  well  adapted  for 
massing  in  flower-borders  and  elsewhere.  Be  partial  to  the 
first  six  varieties  where  six  alone  are  to  be  shown. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Gardening  as  an  Employment  for  Women.; 

This  craze  has  now  been  some  years  before  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  like  very  many  other  empty  dreams,  this  one  has 
not  proved  quite  tire  success  which  was  promised.  It  is  not, 
however,  because  it  was  not  fully  tried  and  tested,  for  that, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  gone  into,  perhaps,  with  more  zest 
and  determined  energy  than  better  and  more  congenial  avoca¬ 
tions.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  little  complex  at  first  sight, 
but  on  giving  the  matter  some  reflection  much  of  the  angu- 
lated  nature  of  the  question  will  be  smoothed  down  and  diffi¬ 
culties  disappear.  The  hue  and  cry  to  begin  with  was  the 
offspring  of  a  class  equipped  with  plenty  of  feelings,  and  armed 
with  good  intentions  no  doubt,  but  they  lacked  the  common 
sense  so  necessarily  requisite  for  the  ordinary  matters  of 
life.  The  question  of  employment  for  women,  to  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  the  gardening  scheme,  was  the  only  thing  probably 
which  they  could  thoroughly  grasp.  The  employment  itself, 
its  nature  and  suitability,  was  probably  as  dark  a  problem 
as  the  origin  of  man  himself.  Then  there  was,  and  still  is,  a 
powerful  disposition  on  the  part  of  advocates  of  the  girl 
gardener  to  unduly  puff  up  the  merits  of  the  calling  and 
exaggerate  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  paying 
sums  of  money  as  premiums  and  for  other  instruction.  Had 
any  lady  or  gentleman  less  money  and  more  brains,  neither 
should  ever  send  a  daughter  to  be  a  gardener  on  the  slender 
hopes  that  anything  she  could  acquire  theoretically  or  practi-  ' 
cally  could  possibly  gain  her  a  better  position  than  she  could 
find  in  remunerative  employments  congenial  to  her  sex. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  way  by  which  a  lady  gardener  may 
possibly  rise  to  eminence.  A  lady  or  gentleman  may,  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  give  the  situation  of  head  gardener 
to  her  instead  of,  as  herebefore,  to  a  male  gardener ;  but  in 
such  a  case  the  benefice  was  conferred  in  charity  more  than 
merit.  Some  have  already  tried  this,  but  the  experiment  has 
seriously  failed,  and  they  are  now  wise  at  the  cost  of  their 
generosity.  To  ladies,  I  should  say  in  the  way  of  serious 
advice,  if  they  contemplate  gardening  as  an  occupation,  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  sc  precarious,  unsuitable,  and 
uncongenial  a  callin'?.  You  never  can  hope  to  achieve  any¬ 
thing  worth  fighting  for,  and  even  did  your  talents  bring  you 
higher  up  in  the  scale  than  the  average  male,  why,  you  are 
then  fitted  for  a  superior  place  in  the  sphere  of  worthy  em- 
ployment  for  women  in  Government  service  or  many  others, 
and  withal  far  superior  remuneration.  "  D.  C. 


Year-old  Runners  for  Strawberry  Forcing. 

It  probably  happens  with  many  gardeners  when  planting-  out 
plots  of  Strawberries  in  spring  from  autumn-secured  runners 
that  they  have  a  number  of  plants  left  over  when  planting  D 
finished,  which  are  usually  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap,  except, 
maybe,  a  few  which  are  laid  in  some  corner  to  make  good  any 
deaths  which  may  occur.  Where  Strawberry  forcing  is  earned 
on,  instead  of  throwing  away  these  young  plants,  they  should 
be  potted  up  and  utilised  for  early  work  the  following  season, 
unless  the  sorts  are  such  as  are  not  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  that  many  experienced  men  deprecate  the  use 
of  these  one-year-old  plants  for  the  pux-pose  named,  in  my  own 
experience  I  have  found  them  to  be  quite  equal  to,  and  indeed 
often  give  better  results  than,  plants  secured  under  what  we 
might  term  the  orthodox  method. 

Some  years  ago,  after  planting  out  a  new  plot  of  Garibaldi 
Strawberry;  I  found  I  had  over  a  hundred  fine,  well-rooted 
plants  left,  and  these  I  decided  to  test  as  to  their  value  for 
forcing  the  following  spring.  The  plants  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  nursery  lines  until  they  were  showing  their  flower- 
trusses,  when  they  were  carefully  lifted,  flowers  and  any  points 
of  runners  showing  picked  off,  and  placed  in  6-in.  pots.  The 
soil  used  was  good  sound  loam,  cut  from  old  pasture  land  the 
preceding  year,  with  a  6-in.  potful  of  soot,  the  same  of  bone- 
meal  and  lime  rubbish  passed  through  J-in.  riddle  to  each 
barrowload  of  loam.  A  small  handful  of  soot  and  bone-meal 
was  put  over  the  drainage  in  each  pot,  the  potting  stick  was 
used  for  ramming,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  given  through 
a  rose. 

The  pots  were  set  behind  a  north  wall  for  a  time  until  root 
and  top  got  fairly  on  the  move,  then  set  in  the  full  sun  on  a 
hard,  ash-covered  bottom,  and  likewise  bedded  to  the  rim 
amongst  ashes.  Runners  were  kept  off,  and  watering  carefullv 
seen  to  until  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  pots  were  set  in  a 
cold  frame,  packed,  and  crowns  lightly  covered  with  diy  Beech 
leaves.  When  wanted  for  forcing  about  the  end  of  January, 
eveiy  pot  was  found  to  be  packed  with  roots,  so  much  so  that 
about  20  per  cent,  of  tire  pots  were  burst  asunder  through  pres¬ 
sure  of  roots,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  these 
plants  into  other  pots  of  the  same  size.  Some  of  the  surface 
soil  was  removed  from  the  pots  and  replaced  with  fresh  loam, 
enriched  with  a  sixth  part  of  an  artificial  fertiliser,  a  good 
watering  given,  and  the  pots  set  into  heat.  Subjected  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  forcing,  each  plant  in  due  course  threw  up 
from  four  to  seven  strong  trusses  of  bloom,  which  opened  and 
set  well,  only  requiring  four  or  five  of  the  best  fruits  on  each 
to  be  retained  to  constitute  a  good  crop. 

For  size  and  colour  they  were  all  one  could  wish  for  from 
forced  plants,  and  I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  that 
I  have  never  since  used  any  other  method  of  obtaining  plants 
for  forcing.  The  use  of  these  autumn-lifted  runners  renders 
the  carrying  of  pots  of  soil  to  and  from  the-  fruiting  quarters 
quite  unnecessary,  and  this  usually  requires  to  be  done  at  a 
busy  season.  Then,  by  leaving  the  plants  in  their  winter 
quarters  until  they  show  flower,  the  risk  of  potting  up  blind 
plants  is  entirely  eliminated,  while  the  risk  of  overwateriug 
these  plants  when  once  they  get  started  to  grow  may  be  said 
to  be  non-existent.  G.  F. 


Dendrobium  Nobile  Purity. 

The  ground  colour  of  this  fine  variety  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  species  is  pure  white.  Tire  only  colour  upon  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  rosy-purple  blotch  at  the  tips  of  the  sepals 
and  petals.  The  lip  is  also  very  beautiful,  the  ground  colour 
being  equally  pure,  with  a  very  small  blotch  at  the  tip ;  on 
the-  other  hand,  tire-  blotch  at  the  base  comes  out  with  remark¬ 
able  distinctness  owing  to  its  being  of  intense  blackish-maroon 
colour.  Although  not  differing  in  any  way  in  form,  tire  variety 
is  a  very  choice  one  on  account  of  the  distinct  contrast  of 
colours  brought  about  by  the-  purity  of  the  ground  colour. 
We  noted  it  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons, 
Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK  : 

“When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed,  make  no  delay,  hut  cover  it  with  speed.”—  Virgil. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES 

FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

[  The  Proprietors  oi  The  Gardening  World  \ 

1 ,  ill  give  a-  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and  r 

'iXL’ENCE  FOK  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OR  SHOUT  < 

uticle,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and  \ 
wo  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second  < 
nize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con-  \ 
’jidered  iinai,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use  £ 
ny  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  'I be  para-  i 
;raph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one  < 
’olumn  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than  ^ 
he  length,  of  the  article  will  he  considered  in  J 
naking  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in  < 
tems  of  news  or  comments  on  news ;  hints  of  < 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of  ‘ 
plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  successful  methods  of  1 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ;  t 

Dr  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  < 
WITHIN  THE  SPHF1BE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER,  i 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  < 
marked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later  < 
than  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  \ 
issue  of  next  week. 

I  I -  \ 

The  following  Coloured  Plates 

have  appeared  in  recent  num¬ 
bers  : — 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3. —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  \ 
ROSE  IRENE.  J; 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  ' 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16.— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
October  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  ol 

LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

LILIUM  HANSONI. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
Readers”  Competition  was  awarded  to  s 
A.  J.  II.,”  for  his  article  on  “  Hydrangea  ' 
Thomas  Hogg,”  p.  222  ;  and  the  second  \ 
to  “C  Blair,”  for  his  article  on  “Stove 
Amaryllis,”  p.  220. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Hybridising  Roses. 

At  the  present  day,  when  outdoor  garden¬ 
ing  has  attained  such  a  vogue,  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  their  admirers  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  speaking  of  Hoses  from  some  or  other 
point  of  view,  seeing  that  Loudon,  even  in  his 
day,  described  the  Hose  as  “  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  shrub  in  the  world.”  Roses  have  been 
cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  time 
immemorial,  but,  although  now  extensively 
grown  in  America,  the  art  is  quite  recent  in 
that  country.  The  explanation  that  Roses 
have  been  cultivated  for  so  long  a  period  in 
the  two  northern  continents  of  the  Old  World 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  those  countries  are  the 
homes  of  the  Rose,  and  were  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  civilisation  first  arose. 

No  date  can  be  given  as  to  the  origin  of 
Rose  cultivation,  but  we  are  certain  that 
plants  are  never  cultivated  purely  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  until  civilisation  has  taken 
good  root  where  the  cultivation  does  take 
place.  Coming  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
have  book  evidence  that  a  few  Roses  were 
cultivated,  half  of  which  were  single.  Pro¬ 
gress  in  those  days  was  very  slow,  and  even 
200  years  later,  in  Phillip  Miller’s  time,  only 
twenty-one  species  were  in  cultivation,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  single  wild  Roses  termed 

C  O 

Briers. 

In  1829,  we  are  told  by  M.  Viviand-Morel, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  December,  190J,  an  enormous 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Roses  in  France,  as  recorded  by  M.  R. 
Desportes,  who  recorded  2,562  species  and 
varieties  then  grown  in  his  own  country. 
These  must  have  included  garden  forms 
which  had  been  raised  in  some  or  other  part 
of  Europe,  and  collected  together  in  gardens 
by  the  French  rosarians  of  those  olden  times. 
Some  time  previous  to  this  we  are  aware  that 
the  Dutch  were  very  active  in  the  raising  of 
new  vaideties  or  forms,  which  even  found  a 
place  in  this  country,  the  large  and  double 
forms  being  then  very  much  admired. 

Some  new  factor  or  influence  must  he 
assumed  to  account  for  such  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  garden  Roses  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
M.  Morel  says  this  was  due  to  the  hybridising 
and  crossing  of  European  and  Asiatic  species 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  These  methods  of  rais¬ 
ing  Roses  he  classes  under  seven  headings, 
which  we  may  here  briefly  review.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  may  remind  our 


readers  that  Mr.  John  Gilbert  Baker,  in  a 
new  classification  of  Roses,  recently  stated 
that,  amongst  the  multitude  of  Roses  in  a 
wild  state,  the  primary  species,  that  is,  the 
decidedly  distinct  ones,  only  number  sixty- 
nine.  This  being  so,  some  explanation  is 
necessary  as  to  the  origin  of  the  vast  number 
now  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens  and  in  the 
gardens  of  amateurs  more  particularly. 

The  first  method  of  increasing  garden 
Roses  was  the  practice  of  transplanting  into 
gardens  those  finer  forms  which  admirers 

O  ...  __ 

succeeded  in  finding  in  the  wild  state.  Those 
which  most  appealed  to  the  amateurs  of 
those  days  were  the  large-flowered  forms 
known  as  Gallicas  or  Provins  Roses.  The 
older  gardening  hooks  in  this  countiy  de¬ 
scribe  the  Roses  of  this  affinity  as  belonging 
to  different  species.  They  did,  indeed,  in¬ 
clude  Rosa,  gallica,  hut  the  allied  forms  were 
regarded  as  distinct  species,  including  the 
Cabbage  Rose,  the  Moss  Rose,  the  Provence 
Rose,  and  the  Miniature  Provence  Rose.  This 
author  evidently  believes  that  these  various 
forms  originated  by  the  crossing  of  beautiful 
wild  forms  after  bringing  them  into  gardens, 
and  that  these  various  types  which  we  have 
just-  named  are  practically  garden  creations, 
nowhere  found  in  a  really  wild  state,  except 
as  forms  that  are  evidently  mere  garden  or 
supposed  natural  hybrids. 

A  very  good  accouut  is  given  of  these 
Roses  by  the  late  M.  Crepin,  of  the  Brussels 
Botanic  Garden,  in  his  book  entitled  “  Rosae 
Hybridan,”  or  hybrid  Roses,  published  at 
Ghent  in  189L  This  gifted  author  enu¬ 
merates  a  number  of  species  of  Roses  which 
have  produced  hybrids  with  R.  gallica.  Some 
of  these  are  recorded  by  M.  Morel,  and  out 
of  eight  species  we  notice  that  six  of  them  are 
represented  in  the  wild  state  in  Britain. 
These  are  A.  arvensis,  R.  canina,  R.  glauca, 
R.  ruhiginosa,  R.  sepium,  and  R.  tomentosa. 
These  supposed  hybrids  originated  on  the 
Continent,  but  one  or  two  are  recorded  in 
this  country,  which  were  also  supposed 
hybrids  with  R.  gallica  in  gardens  and  some 
of  the  wild  Roses  growing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Although  at  one  time  regarded  as 
British  Roses,  they  have  now  been  eliminated 
from  revised  floras.  One  of  these  was  R. 
Monsoniae,  or  Lady  Monson’s  Rose. 

Other  two  lists  are  here  given,  one  of  which 
is  headed  by  R.  pimpinellifolia,  or  the  wild 
form  of  the  Scotch  Rose.  No  less  than  a 
dozen  species  are  here  indicated  as  having 
formed  hybrids  with  the  wild  Scotch  Rose. 
Many  of  them  are  also  British,  hut  that  is 
also  natural,  seeing  that  our  wild  Roses, are 
practically  European  ones.  R.  alpina  is  also 
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given  as  one  of  the  parents  of  a  number  of  hybrids.  Sis 
sjrecies  are  enumerated  as  being  the  supposed  other  parents. 

For  many  years  past  a  fierce  war  of  discussion  has  prac¬ 
tically  existed  between  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
natural  hybrids  and  those  who-  do  not.  The  author  of  this 
article  gives  his  opinion  in  a  few  words.  He  says  that  those 
who  believe  in  natural  hybrids  have  observed  the  characteris¬ 
tics  to  be  found  in  hybrids  of  artificial  origin.  By  analogy 
tliev  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  mixture  of  characters 
which  they  find  in  wild  plants,  and  assume  that  the  wild  finds 
are  hybrids  inasmuch  as  they  possess  characters  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  parents.  These  conclusions  require  confirmation,  lie 
admits,  but  says  that  they  are  vely  probable  when  viewed  m 
connection  with  other  proofs,  such  as  the  relative  sterility  of 
hybrids. 

'  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  latter  view  is  only  one  item 
of  proof  for  or  against,  seeing  that  we  find  practically  the  same 
occurrence  amongst  garden  Apples  and  Pears,  which  are  not 
usually  regarded  as  hybrids,  but  merely  the  offspring  of  two- 
well-defined  species.  Another  fact  in  connection  with  these 
supposed  natural  hybrids  is  that  bushes  may  and  do  occur  in 
localities  widely  apart  from  other  recorded  places  where  such 
Roses  are  found.  The  presumption  is  that  hybrids  continue 
to  be  produced,  and  that  the  existing  bushes  are  practically 
comparatively  recent  and  isolated  from  others  of  their  kind  by 
many  miles,  sometimes  hundreds. 

The  second  means  of  origin  of  new  Roses  consisted  in  the 
raisin;?  of  varieties  without  artificial  crossing  ;  even  in  this 
case  they  might,  however,  have  been  crossed  by  insects,  espe¬ 
cially  when  grown  in  proximity.  In  a.  wild  state  a  large  bush 
covered  witli  blossoms  is  less  likely  to  be-  crossed  than  smaller 
plants  growing  in  proximity,  because  bees,  for  instance,  would 
get  a  load  of  what  they  were  collecting  from  one  bush.  There 
are,  however,  various  reasons  by  which  Roses  in  gardens  have- 
been  influenced  and  induced  to  vary.  The  author  says  that 
this  was  due  to  cultivation  assisted  by  manure,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  a  superabundance  of  food  whereby  many  were  in¬ 
duced  to  transform  the  stamens  into  petals,  thereby  producing 
double  flowers.  Such  varieties  grown  in  proximity  in  gardens 
were  liable  to  be  intercrossed,  and  this  again  would  help  to- 
upset  their  stability  and  produce-  even  more-  and  mo-re  marked 
variations.  Another  learned  rosarian — namely,  Dr.  Christ— 
was  of  opinion  that  R.  gallica-  x  gallica  proviucialis  gave  rise 
to  the  hundred-leaved  or  Cabbage  Rose  (R.  centifolia). 

Under  a.  third  heading  lie  quotes  a  number  of  Roses  which 
are  considered  to-  be  of  hybrid  origin  by  M.  Crepin.  A  number 
of  these  are  by  no  means  familiar  in  gardens,  so  that  we  need 
not.  discuss  them  here,  but  amongst  them  we  may  mention 
Hardy’s  Rose  (R.  simplicifo-lia  x  involucrata),  Fortune’s  Bank- 
sian  Rose,  supposed  to  be  R.  laevigata  x  Banksianae,  the  Poly- 
antha  Rose,  Lord  Penzance’s  Briers,  the-  Noisette  Rose,  the 
Bo-ursault,  the  Bourbon,  and  even  the  Damask  Rose.  The 
last-named  is  described  as  a  hybrid  between  the-  Provins  and  R. 
canina. 

The  fourth  heading  deals  with  atavic  varieties,  or  those 
which  give  rise  to-  new  varieties  by  the  partial  reversion  of 
hybrid  forms.  The  term  atavic  comes  from  atavus,  signifying 
agrandfather  or  ancestor.  The  author  states  that  some  Roses 
of  hybrid  origin  are  sterile  with  their  own  pollen,  though  they 
are  usually  fertile  with  pollen  from  other  species  or  one  or 
other  of  their  parents.  This,  then,  is  a  productive  source,  of 
new  varieties.  Under  this  heading  he  speaks  of  hybrids 
having  a  resemblance  to  more  than  two  parents,  and  quotes 
some  writers  who  strenuously  oppose  this  theory  both  by  good 
argument  and  what  we  should  regard  a.s  ridicule.  In  some 
respects  the  argument  is  good,  but  in  other  respects  the  pleas 
put  forward  are  doubtful  unless  we  can  thoroughly  believe  and 
adopt  Mendel’s  law  which  requires  some  further  proof  before 
it  will  be  generally  adopted,  seeing  how  complicated  many 
crarden  varieties  of  recent  origin  are.  At  one  time  all  hybrids 
were  regarded  as  mules,  but  Darwin  did  much  to  combat  this 
view,  and  even  this  writer  shows  that  such  a  general  expression 

of  opinion  cannot  be  adopted.  .  ... 

The  fifth  heading  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  those-  hybrids 


which  have  proved  fertile  witli  pollen  from  another  plant.  The 
sixth  heading  is  devoted  to  second  crosses  from  those  above 
mentioned,  or  from  their  offspring.  The  seventh  heading 
refers  to  teratological  varieties,  which  are  practically  mon¬ 
strosities  showing  a  reversion  of  the  floral  organs  to  the  an¬ 
cestral  or  ordinary  form  of  leaves  from  which  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  developed. 

The  writer  advises  nurserymen  and  amateurs  who  are 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties  not  to  depend  upon 
chance  any  longer  and  seed  saving,  but  to  have  some  clear 
object  in  view  before  commencing  experiments,  and  to  avoid 
following  out  the  more  antiquated  methods  of  raising  varieties 
which  merely  result  in  giving  too  many  so-  close-ly  related  in 
colour  and  other  respects  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  He  states  that  the  original  great  influx  of 
new  varieties  was  contemporaneous  with  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  he  made  out  that  this  was  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bengal  Rose,  which  furnished  decidedly  fresh  blood,  and 
so  gave  rise  to  many  veiy  distinct  varieties.  He  advises  them 
also  not  to  be  discouraged  with  the  results  of  their  first 
crosses,  but  to  persevere,  and  that  something  worth  preserving 
and  perpetuating  may  be  obtained  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
generation  of  crosses. 


Lilium  auratum  at  Newton  Stewart. 

( See  Supplement.) 

We  have  on  several  occasions  given  records  of  splendid 
plants  of  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  as  grown  out  of  door, 
iii  this  country.  For  instance,  in  The  Gardening  World, 
Vol.  XV.,  page  69,  we  recorded  a,  clump  of  plants  which  had 
developed  from  a  single  bulb,  purchased  at  a  sale  in  Glasgow 
six  years  previously.  At  this  time  the  clump  bore  428  blooms 
upon  twenty  stems,  some  of  which  were  over  7  ft.  in  height. 
One  of  these  stems  carried  sixty-one  large  and  well-developed 
flowers.  Another  stem  carried  sixty  blo-o-ms,  but  was  acci¬ 
dentally  damaged  ;  nevertheless  this  brought  the  record  up  to 
488  blooms.  This  occurred  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James 
McGibbon,  Darrochdhu,  Sandbank  Road,  Dunoon. 

On  September  28th,  1901,  page  61  of  The  Gardening 
World,  we  figured  a  group  of  L.  auratum  which  flowered  at 
1,  Aubrey  Villas,  Penzance.  One  bulb  was  planted,  and  during 
the  first  season  a,  growth  gave  twenty-five  flowers  on  a  stem. 
During  the  second  and  third  years  two  stems  were  thrown  up 
about  8J  ft,  in  height,  and  carrying  an  aggregate  of  seventy- 
five  flowers.  During  the  fourth  year  three  stems  of  nearly 
equal  strength  were  produced,  carrying  an  aggregate  of  112 
flowers.  The  stems  on  this  occasion  were  about-  10  ft.  2  in. 
high,  and  the  foliage  was  remarkably  fine  for  this  Lily. 

Since  then  we  have  had  more  than  one  group  of  this  same 
Lily  grown  in  the  open  air  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
though  they  could  not  be  considered  a  record  even  for  this 
species.  What  we  wish  to-  point  out,  however,  is  the  remark¬ 
able  success  often  attending  the  planting  out-  of  this  Lily  in 
gardens,  and  the  success  of  the  amateurs  who  planted  them. 
We  presume  that  in  most  cases  the  bulbs  were  planted  in  the 
ordinary  garden  soil  without-  the  advantage  of  peat  or  any 
other  means  of  ameliorating  the  soil,  and  then  leaving  the 
bulbs  to  their  own  resources.  It  is  merely  another  instance  on 
a  par  with  the  success  of  amateurs  with  the  White  Lily  (L. 
eahdidum)  in  cottage  and  villa  gardens  by  comparison  with 
that-  of  professional  gardeners  in  places  of  greater  pretensions. 
In  the  case  of  this  latter  Lily  ,we  fancy  the  bulbs  were  too  fre¬ 
quently  disturbed  or  transplanted. 

Our  supplement  on  this  occasion  shows  a-  splendid  group  of 
the  Golden-rayed  Lily  once  more  attended  with  success  by 
planting  it-  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the-  open  garden. 
About-  five  years  ago  Mr.  William  Mercer,  an  amateur  in 
Newton  Stewart-,  Wigtownshire,  planted  five  very  ordinary 
bulbs  in  his  garden,  and  the  photograph,  which  was  taken  last 
year,  will  show  the-  results  obtained  from  the  original  five  bulbs. 
We  have  no  record  of  extraordinary  size,  either  in  the  flower- 
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or  stems,  or  in  the  number  of  flowers  upon  one  stem,  but  we 
think  the  "roup  is  sufficient  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
success  with  this  Lily  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  open. 
As  in  other  recorded  cases,  the  chief  evidence  of  attention  we 
have  is  that  their  owners  simply  took  care  to  stake  the  stems 
when  it  became  necessary  to  take  this  precaution  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  down  by  the  wind.  The  case  was  brought 
to  our  notice  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cormick,  of  Balkail  Gardens, 
Glenluce.  _ 

Renovating  Old  Shrubberies. 

( Concluded  from  page  1S6 .) 

Where  ornamental  deciduous  trees  have  been  planted 
amongst  shrubs,  the  former  may  have  grown  to  a  large  size, 
t lie  latter  being  starved  in  consequence.  Again,  there  may 
he  detached  portions  of  shrubbery  that  do  not  contain  a  single 
"oo d  specimen.  Very  often  it  is  advantageous  to  replace  the 
shrubs  by  turf,  improving  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  the 
first  case,  and  adding  space  to  the  lawn  in  the  latter.  V  here 
it  is  preferred  to  replant,  lose  no  time  in  clearing  and  digging 
the  "round,  adding  such  manure  and  soil  as  may  best  suit  the 
next  occupants.  If  in  doubt  what  to  plant,  refer  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Thatcher's  articles  on  the  subject  in  previous  numbers  of  The 
Gardening  World. 

But  supposing  the  plan  of  the  shrubbery  is  bound  to  remain 
the  same,  then  begin  by  cutting  out  all  dead  wood,  and  de¬ 
ciding  which  are  the  most  valuable  specimens.  Provide  suffi- 
cient  room  for  them  to  develop  by  cutting  back  all  the  com¬ 
moner  shrubs.  Where  the  branches  of  Yew  trees  have  spread 
too  much,  they  may  be  cut  into  any  shape  desired ;  in  fact, 

I  know  of  no  shrub  or  tree  that  breaks  from  the  old  wood  more 
freely.  The  better  shrubs  will  most  likely  have  been  starved 
bv  the  others.  A  good  top-dressing  of  loam  and  manure,  or 
peat  and  leaf-mould — according  to  the  species — soon  improves 
them. 

If  it  is  desired  to  lower  a  bank  of  Laurel  that  has  grown  too 
tall,  cut  out  with  a  saw  all  the  stift’er  pieces,  then  bend  tlie 
others  down  to  cover  the  bare  cuts,  and  secure  them  with  tar 
string  at  the  proper  level.  Shrubs  of  a  more  rigid  character 
may  have  some  of  the  larger  branches  cut  hard  back,  and  these 
having  made  fresh  growth,  other  branches  can  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  the  next  year,  and  so  on  until  they  have  been 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  required. 

Some  shrubs  may  ha-ve  died,  leaving  bare  places  ;  it  is  most 
likeh-  these  will  have  occurred  where  the  other  shrubs  ovei- 
hang,  shutting  out  much  light ;  but  the  unsightly  place  must 
be  tilled.  For  such  places  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
Aucubas,  green  varieties  of  Euonymus,  and  Gaultheria  Shallon. 
These  will  thrive  in  places  where  the  shade  and  drip  will  kill 
most  others.  Vinca  major  and  Hedera  eanariensis  are  veiy 
useful  for  carpeting  bare  places.  Unfortunately,  a  garden 
where  the  shrubbery  has  been  neglected  is  the  least  likely  to 
have  a  reserve  ground  to  draw  from  for  tilling  up.  I  he  shrubs 
must  therefore  be  purchased.  If  possible,  obtain  them  locally, 
and  choose  them  to  suit  their  respective  positions.  V  here 
large  specimens  from  the  reserve  ground  can  be  used,  quicker 
and  better  results  can  be  obtained.  V  Ith  good  plants  and 
careful  arrangement,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  newly 
planted  portion  can  be  grafted  on  to  the  old.  lo  hasten  the 
union,  cut  down  the  older  part  as  low  as  possible,  thus  avoiding 
a  break  between  the  old  and  new. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  large  shrubs  too  thickly  ; 
better  to  carpet  the  ground  between  them  with  some  smaller 
common  shrubs,  or  plant  bulbs  in  the  spaces  .between,  sowing 
grass-seeds  over  the  whole  in  March.  But  we  much  prefer  to 
have  the  ground  between  quite  open,  so  that  a  fine  tilth  can 
be  kept  on  the  surface  by  the  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe ;  it  may 
look  a  little  bare  at  first  ;  but  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
shrubs  soon  decides  which  is  best  for  them.  J-  C. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  once  more  crave  your  indulgence  for  space  in  v.  hi' 
to  reply  to  our  indignant  friend  “  Heather  Bell.  I  have  can 
fully  read  his  latest  letter,  and  although  lie  professes  to  no 
ready  to  prove  his  assertion  that  the  happy-go-lucky  method 
of  training  a  gardener  is  the  only  trustworthy  one,  lie  merely 
states  his  opinion,  and  bases  this  opinion  on  the  tact  that  In 
has  known  certain  successful  gardeners  who  have  begun  their 
gardening  education  in  this  manner.  It  is,  of  course,  open  for 
me  to  point  out  that  a  great  many  very  successful  gardeners 
have  to  my  knowledge  begun  as  apprentices. 

This,  however,  in  both  cases  is  most  inconclusive  argument, 


Ekanthis  cilicica:  The  new  Winter  Aconite.  (See  p.  -239). 


and  I  do  not  base  mine  on  such  a  flimsy  point  as  personal 
opinion.  T\  hat  I  wished  to  point  out  is,  that  no  matter  what 
calling  xve  follow,  everyone  of  us  should  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  and  honestly  work  our  way  up. 

To  be  logical,  “Heather  Bell'’  must  condemn  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  any  trade  or  profession. 

If  he  does  not  do  so,  why  does  he  consider  the  gardening 
profession  should  be  made  the  “  dumping  ”  ground  for  all  and 
sundry?  He  draws  a  heartrending  picture  of  the  “smart  lad 
whose  parents  are  too'  poor  to  pay  a  premium.  This,  of 
course,  is  so  much  nonsense,  as  the  premium  system  (in  Scot¬ 
land,  at  all  events)  is  now  a  tiling  of  the  past.  Another  thing 
I  may  tell  “  H.  B."  is  that  in  Scotland  we  give  our  apprentices 
a  "  living  wage,"  even  from  the  start.  It  may  astonish  him 
to  know~that~  in  the  West  of  Scotland  especially,  the  appren¬ 
tice  usually  gets  as  good  a.  wage  as  is  ottered  to  journeymen 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

This,  however,  is  a  fact,  and  when  we  consider  that  in  every 
other  trade  the  pay  of  the  apprentice  is  merely  nominal,  his 
wail  about  the  unfairness  to  poor  lads  in  the  apprentice  system 
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in  the  gardening  profession  is,  to-  say  the  least,  rather  out  of 
place. 

“  H.  B.”  tries  to  be  funny  at  my  expense  when  I  say  the 
“  garden  boy  ”  is  a.  confounded  nuisance  usually.  I  only  said 
what  is  true  all  the  same,  for  usually  this  “  garden  boy  ’  is  one 
of  those  who  have  no  ambition  to  learn  any  trade,  and  who 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  what  he  would  like  to  work  at.  He 
has  usually  no  interest  in  gardening,  and  not  having  a  specified 
time  to  serve,  his  ambition  is  to  do  as  little  as  ever  lie  can. 
He  knows  that  his  service  may  be  cut  short  at  any  time; 
whereas  the  apprentice  has  chosen  his  profession,  and  with  any 
intelligent  lad  the  ambition  is  to1  learn  as  much  as  lie  can. 
Also,  for  his  own  credit  every  gardener  who  employs  an  appren¬ 
tice  tries  to  teach  him  all  he  can,  so  that,  looked  at  fiom  any 
point,  I  cannot  see  how  “  H.  B.”  or  any  other  one  can  condemn 
the  apprentice  system.  C.  Blair. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — “Fair  Play”  certainly  gives  “fair  play  to  his 
imaginary  powers !  Where,  in  my  letter  of  March  4th,  did  lie 
find  any  phrase  in  which  I  advocated  the  necessity  of  an 
apprentice  receiving  a  poor  wage'?  If  he  will  again  read  my 
letter,  I  do  not  think  he  will  discover  me  recommending  the 
advisability  of  paying  for  an  apprenticeship.  That  is  quite 
unnecessary;  indeed,  the  apprentice  should  receive  a  leason- 
a.ble  wage,  according  to  his  ability,  even  at  the  first.  .  W  hen 
he  has  found  where  I  advise  paying  for  an  apprenticeship,  then 
will  I  find  it  needful  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  poor  man’s 
son. 

“Fair  Play”  believes  in  the  B.G.A.  He  apparently  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  ;  and  thinks 
that  an  examination  is  not  to  be  considered  as  regards  practical 
men.  Puzzle!  find  the  qualified,  according  to  “Fair  Play’s 
system,  tit-  to  become  a  member  of  the  British  Gardeners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  James  P.  Dickson. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  apprentice  or  garden  boy  is  indeed  a  mystery 
in  the  horticultural  world,  and  so  is  the  conundrum  in  Mr. 
Blair’s  letter.  To  answer  this  question  in  the  present  instance 
would  be  somewhat  unnecessary,  seeing  that  the  question  will 
'in  varvino-  degrees  tend  to  answer  itself  through  the  British 
Gardeners’  Association.  The  B.G.A.  is  not  receiving  the 
support  it  deserves.  Some  gardeners  say  they  are  too  old, 
others  are  waiting  to  see  if  it  turns  out  a  success  before 
joining.  Their  whole  life  is  spent  in  strategy.  Every  advance 
in  their  direction  is  a  wile,  and  every  conclave  of  servants  a 
cabal.  Something  of  this  spirit  is  found  in  Matthew  Arnold’s 
verse :  — 

“  But  no ;  they  rubbed  through  yesterday 
In  their  hereditary  way, 

And  they  will  rub  through,  if  they  can, 

To-morrow  on  the  self  same  plan.” 

Northern  Scot. 


Spathoglottis  aurea  Gatton  Park  Variety. 

A  very  distinct  and  handsome  variety  of  S.  aurea  under  the 
above  name  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  March  14th  by  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  It  was 
raised  at  Gatton  Park  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  species, 
fertilised  with  its  own  pollen.  The  distinctions  of  the  Gatton 
Park  variety  are  much  darker  golden-yellow  flowers,  while 
the  crimson  on  the  side  lobes  and  crest  of  the  lip  have  disap¬ 
peared,  leaving  only  a  veiy  few  small  insignificant  spots.  The 
variety  is  thus  very  nearly  a  pure  golden-yellow  one,  and 
though  the  distinctions  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer  they  are  well  marked  to  the  connoisseur,  and  make 
the  Gatton  Park  variety  an  important  one  owing  to  the 
greater  intensity  of  colour. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Violets  from  Staunton  Hall  Gardens. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Caff  ©rata,  Esq.,  Staun¬ 
ton  Hall,  Orston,  Nottingham,  sends  us  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
Violets  with  the  following  note :  — “  I  am  sending  you  a  few 
Princess  of  Wales  Violets  for  your  table.  They  are  not  quite 
up  to  our  usual  form,  as  they  lack  a  little  in  colour.  I  find 
them  most  useful  for  room  decoration.  I  bunch  a  few  sprays 
of  Asparagus  plumosus  and  draw  the  Violets  through  it,  which 
leaves  them  light  and  pretty.  Their  scent,  as  you  will  discern, 
is  splendid.  I  am  packing  them  in  wet  moss  and  hope  they 
will  reach  you  in  good  order.  You  will  see  I  had  to  shorten 
the  stalks  to  get  them  into  the  box.” 

The  flowers  were  delightfully  scented,  as  our  correspondent 
says,  and  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned  we  find  little  room  for 
fault-finding.  The  stalks  of  these  flowers  were  about  6  in.  long 
even  after  they  had  been  cut,  and  the  flowers  were  quite  giants 
in  their  way  for  Violets.  The  blooms  measured  close  upon 
14  in.  either  way.  The  leaves  accompanying  them  were  of 
large  size  and  in  excellent  condition,  showing  that  Mr.  Smith 
understands  the  cultivation  of  this  popular  spring  flower.  The 
flowers  sent  us  were  veiy  much  envied  by  others. 

Cyclamen  Webbs’  Perfection. 

In  last  week’s  issue  we  gave  a  short  note  concerning  the 
beautiful  strain  of  flowers  which  were  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  The  memorandum  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  varieties  had  been  carefully  laid  aside  and 
overlooked  when  wanted.  We  can  now  supply  the  names  of 
the  flowers  we  described.  The  giant  white  one  was  Mont 
Blanc ;  the  relatively  small  intense  crimson  flower  was  4  esu- 
vius ;  the  beautiful  rose-coloured  variety  was  named  Rose 
Queen.  We  learn  also  that  all  of  these  three  varieties  are  new, 
having  been  added  to  the  strain  known  as  Webbs’  Perfection. 
The  colours  of  all  of  them  were  certainly  well  marked,  distinct 
and  handsome. 


Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  New  Gladiolus. 

With  reference  to  the  item  concerning  my  new  hybrid 
Gladiolus  quartinianus  in  the  London  Gardening  World,  of 
January  7th,  1905,  I  would  say  that  in  my  description  of  the 
hybrid  in  the  “  Rural  New  Yorker,”  of  October  29th,  1904, 
page  782,  I  simply  stated  that  my  hybrid  was  bred  from  G. 
quartinianus  superbus,  a  garden  or  horticultural  variety  of  the 
type  raised  some  years  ago  in  Europe.  Although  G.  quar¬ 
tinianus  was  introduced  from  Africa  early  in  the  eighties,  it 
apparently  has  never  been  in  commerce ;  certainly  not  in 
the  American  trade.  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a 
corm  of  the  type  species,  but  through  the  kindness  of  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  I  have  secured  G.  quar¬ 
tinianus  superbus  and  hybridised  it  with  G.  Primeps  and  many 
other  varieties  of  garden  Gladiolus,  chiefly  of  the  Childsii  and 
Nanceianus  strains.  Many  interesting  hybrids  resulted,  the 
best  of  which,  the  cross  with  Princeps,  I  have  described  as  a 
late  blooming  giant  garden  Gladiolus.  The  typical  quarti¬ 
nianus  I  understand  has  four  to  nine  blooms.  G.  quartinianus 
superbus  has  frequently  twelve  to  fifteen  blooms,  but  with  me 
it  is  very  late  blooming,  requiring  glass  protection  to  open 
the  flowers.  The  new  hybrid,  however,  bears  as  many  as 
twenty-five  blooms  on  the  main  spike,  and  more  than  one 
plant  has  had  twenty-five  blooms  in  addition  on  the  side  spikes. 
■  If  planted  early  in  our  locality,  it  blooms  during  August  and 
September,  ripening  seed  outside  before  frost.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  open  well,  retaining  very  little  of  the  hooded 
form  of  G.  quartinianus. 

W.  Van  Fleet,  in  “  Gardening  ”  (Chicago). 


Forsythia  edropaea,  the  new  Golden  Bell,  native  to  Europe, 
is  now  in  flower  at  Kew  for  the  first  time.  The  flowers  are  light 
yellow,  moderate  in  size,  and  the  leaves  a i'e  ovate  and  serrate. 
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Trade  Notices. 


A  New  Turf-cutting  Tool. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  new  and  useful  tool  for 
cuttin<r  turf.  Having  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  ax  this  work,  we  know  the  labour  entailed  in  cutting  the 
turves  all  to  regulation  size  by  means  of  the  ordinary  verge 
cutter.  This  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  time 
which  the  new  instrument  seems  destined  to  supersede.  It  is 
named  the  “  Optimus”  turf  cutter,  and  consists  of  a  handle  let 
into  an  iron  stock,  furnished  with  a  short  cross  beam  or  arm 
in  which  an  upright  knife  is  placed  for  cutting  the  turf.  It  Is 
supported  in  front  by  a  wheel,  so  that  the  knife  can  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  cut  to  any  requisite  depth,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  suitable  to  the  height  and  habit  of  the  operator  working 
iu  The  short  cross  beam  has  another  place  in  it  for  the  knife, 
which  may  be  shifted  so  that 
the  machine  can  be  used  as 
a  verge  cutter.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  unscrewing 
that  which  fixes  the  knife  in 
the  cross  beam  or  arm.  The 
beauty  of  this  implement  is 
its  simplicity  of  construction, 
combined  with  quickness  and 
efficiency  iu  the  work  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It 

seems  capable  of  doing  good  .  .  ! 

work  as  a  turf  cutter,  and  “ 

if  properly  guided  seems  Ortimus  Turf-cutter. 
capable  of  cutting  the  edges 

c?  lawns  and  pathways,  especially  if  doue  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  as  it  should  be,  while  the  ground  is  yet'  moist  and 
capable  of  being  cut  without  crumbling.  The  new  implement 
has  been  patented  and  is  being  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs. 
Carry  and  Co.,  Limited,  13  and  15,  Finsbury  Street,  London, 
E.C.  The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
form  and  character  of  tire  tool,  so  that  further  description 
seems  needless,  except  to'  say  that  it.  executes  its  work  rapidly 
and  with  ease. 


Messrs.  Mathiesen’s  Tree  Nursery. 

At  Korsor,  Denmark,  Messrs.  J.  and  K.  Mathiesen  have  a 
very  extensive  nursery  a  short  way  out  of  town.  This  nursery 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is 
admirably  laid  out.  with  five  main  pathways  running  right 
across  the  nursery  and  opening  into  the  public  highways.  This 
nursery  was  established  in  1854,  and  is  devoted  to  fruit  trees, 
small  fruits,  shrubs,  street  trees  and  Roses.  Although  estab¬ 
lished  in  1854,  its  development  has  been  gradual,  and  planting 
has  taken  place  during  the  period  intervening  between  then 
and  now.  Judging  from  the  useful  catalogue  wdiich  is  issued, 
hoses  are  special  favourites,  as  800  of  the  best  varieties  are 
grown.  Some  diagrams  show  simple  and  interesting  methods 
of  grouping  Roses  in  large  circular  and  oval  beds.  In  looking 
over  the  list,  we  note  that  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetuals,  Moss 
Hoses,  Bourbon  Roses,  Hybrid  Noisettes,  Noisettes,  Hybrid 
Tea,  Tea,  Polyantha,  Bengal,  Cabbage,  and  other  sections  of 
Hoses  are  grown.  Naturally  the  list  would  include  many  of 
the  Boses  that  are  well  known  in  this  country,  but  others  listed 
are  either  rare  or  unknown  in  English  collections.  All  the 
most  important,  varieties  are  underlined,  and  some  of  these,  we 
notice,  are  not  particularly  common  in  this  country.  The  best 
of  the  old  have  been  supplemented  by  many  of  recent  origin. 
Apple  trees  are  grown  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  grown 
on  various  stocks,  including  the  Doucin.  Apples  include  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  varieties  that  are  little  known  in  this 
country,  if,  indeed,  they  be  cultivated  at  all.  No  doubt  such 
unknown  varieties  are  suitable  for  the  climate  of  Denmark. 
The  sa  me  -might  be  said  of  Pear  trees,  as  the  list  contains  many 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  in  cultivation  here,  though  others 
are  unknown  to  us.  Other  fruit  trees  include  a  good  selection 
of  Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Mulberries,  Walnuts, 
Currants  of  all  colours,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Brambles, 


Vim,  Vines,  Strawbem,  <  The  .. 

Map.1*  -  J  hestnute,  Hawthorn  ,  Lii  u  I 

tensive  list  of  ornamental  flowering  trees  and  dumb  ,| 

occupres  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

Comters,  Chinese  Paeonies,  etc.,  are  included  in  this  well- 
ordered  and  extensive  nura  ry.  A  new  Arm  ri<  ai  M 
characterised  by  cylindrical  fruits  of  remarkable  length. 


The  Rock  Garden. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Kew. 

Sternbergia  fischeriana  hiemalis. 

Last  year  many  bulbs  were  sent  to  this  country  under  the 
abor  e  name.  As  far  as  colour  and  structure  of  the  flowers 
are  concerned  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
car  y  spring-flowering  S.  fischeriana.  As  a  number  of  these 
bulbs  have  already  appeared  at  public  places  the  variety  would 
seem  to  be  earlier  than  the  type,  but  the  ordinary  form 
bloomed  at  Kew  contemporaneously  with  the  so-called  variety 
It  forms  a  succession  to  S.  lutea,  which  flowers  in  the  autumn! 
sheltered  positions  should  be  selected  for  the  winter  and  spring- 
liowenng  forms,  so  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  stone 
might  prevent  the  flowers  from  being  battered  about  owing  to 
the  uncertain  character  of  our  winter.  Those  who  care  to  take 
a  little  trouble  with  a  valuable  early  flowering  subject  would 
be  well  rewarded  by  placing  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  flowers 
during  the  severe  weather.  A  light,  friable  soil  should  also 
be  selected  for  the  plant  and  good  drainage  ensured. 

Crocus  chrysanthus. 

Apart  from  colour  this  is  distinct  from  the  Dutch  varieties 
of  yellow  Crocus,  as  well  as  from  the  wild  originals.  The  throat 
of  the  flower  is  rather  short  and  abrupt — that  is,  it  suddenly 
v  idens  out  above  the  tube.  The  ordinary  form 
has  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  is  well  worthy  of 

cultivation  on  account  of  its  early  flowering.  Several 
varieties  have  appeared  in  cultivation,  and  the  best- 
known  of  these  is  C.  c.  fusco-lineatus,  which  has 
bronzy-purple  lines  on  the  back  of  the  outer  segments,  which 
are  also  tinted  with  a  dusky  brown  or  umber  shade.  Another 
variety  is  C.  c.  fusco-tinctus,  in  which  the  pale  umber  brown 
forms  a  thin  shading  over  the  back  of  the  outer  petals. 
Saxifraga  Salomoni. 

The  above  is  of  garden  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  S.  roclieliana  x  burseriaua.  It  reached  Kew  iu 
1896,  and  is  one  of  the  neatly  tufted  forms  of  Saxifrage,  very 
similar  iu  habit  to  S.  burseriaua.  The  three-edged  leaves  are 
glaucous,  smooth,  and  arranged  in  small  rosettes,  in  their  turn 
arranged  in  dense  tufts  only  a  few  inches  across  according  to 
the  age  of  the  plant.  The  flower-stems  are  only  11-  in.  to  3  in. 
high,  often  of  the  dwarfer  habit,  and  producing  a  terminal 
cluster  of  one  to  three  white  flowers.  These  flowers  at  their 
largest  size  would  be  J  in.  across,  with  obovate,  five  to  seven 
nerved,  pure  white  petals.  We  presume  the  hybrid  would 
grow  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  parents,  and  would  re¬ 
quire  a  little  care  in  selecting  suitable  positions  on  the  rock- 
work  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  plant  and  its  slow  growth. 
For  some  time  past  it  has  been  flowering  in  the  Alpine  House 
at  Kew. 

Saxifraga  scardica. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  also  pure  white,  and  iu.  to 

in.  across.  They  are  produced  in  clusters  of  one  to  four  on 
the  top  of  stems  only  about  1  iu.  to  2  in.  high.  The  leaves 
are  triquetrous  with  cartilaginous  margins  and  arranged  in 
tiny  rosettes  about  \  in.  in  diameter,  and  these  again  in  tufts. 
Although  closely  similar  to  S.  burseriaua  iu  general  habit,  the 
plant  is  distinct  in  many  minor  particulars,  being  regarded  as 
a  true  species  native  to  Macedonia.  It  reached  the  Kew  col¬ 
lection  in  1902. 

Anemone  intermedia. 

In  general  habit  this  plant  is  not  unlike  Anemone  ranuncu- 
loides.  Each  stem  is  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  high,  and  bears  one 
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or  two  flowers,  but  usually  only  one  made  up  of  live  to  seven 
pale  sulphur-yellow  sepals.  Each  leaf  of  the  involucre  at  the 
base  of  the  flowers  is  made  up  of  three  to  five  narrow  segments. 
In  the  early  stages  of  flowering  these  leaves  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  arise  from  the  root-stock,  but  the  latter  when 
fully  developed  are  again  more  or  less  divided.  It  is  pretty 
and  interesting,  though  scarcely  so  effective  as  the  A.  ranuncu- 
loides  above-named  would  be. 

Saxifraga  Boydii  alba. 

The  original  form  named  S.  Boydii  has  clear  yellow  flowers 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  of  S.  burseriana,  and  the 
leaves  are  also  similar  to  the  latter.  The  form  named  S.  b. 
alba  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  thing  always  in  different 
collections.  This  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  S.  Boydii  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  hybrid,  and  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  know  that  a  batch  of  seedlings 
usually  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  variety,  some  of 
the  seedlings  tending  towards  one  parent  and  others  diverging 
towards  the  other  parent.  The  variety  under  notice  always 
has  white  flowers,  but  the  leaves  seem  to  vary  considerably,  but 
more  particularly  the  size  of  the  rosettes.  Those  of  the  plant 
now  in  bloom  at  Kew  measure  about  |j  in.  across — that  is,  each 
individual  rosette  when  fully  developed — but'  these  again  are 
arranged  in  dense  tufts  like  those  of  the  supposed  parents.  The 
chief  divergence  of  the  so-called  S.  Boydii  alba  from  the  type 
consists  in  the  larger  size  of  the  leaves  and  rosettes,  and  the 
density  of  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  Each  flower-stem  varies 
from  h  in.  to  2  in.  in  height,  and  bears  a  cyme  of  one  to  four 
flowers.  Probably  the  various  forms  coming  under  the  above 
name  all  originated  from  the  same  parentage,  but  the  different 
forms  are  difficult  to  distinguish  by  the  naked  eye  from  some¬ 
thing  else  either  allied  or  similar. 

Lcontice  Albeni. 

The  above  is  a  dwarf-growing  herbaceous  plant  belonging  to 
the  Barberry  family  and  quite  distinct  in  general  aspect  from 
anything  else  we  have  seen  in  cultivation.  During  the  early 
stages  of  flowering  the  plant  cultivator  who  first  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  plant  is  puzzled  with  the  form  of  the 
leaves  and  the  distinct  aspect  of  the  flowers.  The  flowering 
stems  are  6  in.  to  S  in.  in  height,  terminating  in  a  leaf  with 
two  stipules  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  raceme,  but  the  individual  blooms  are  drooping,  and 
their  stalk  diverges  at  right  angles  from  the  stem.  These 
flowers  are  each  1  in.  long,  yellow  and  slightly  feathered  with 
a  reddish-brown  band  on  the  back  of  the  oblanceolate  sepals. 
The  inner  series  of  segments  are  small,  erect,  and  support  the 
stamens.  The  leaves  on  the  stem  are  first  divided  in  three',  and 
each  portion  carries  seven  to  eight  narrowly  oblong,  glaucous 
segments.  At  flowering-time  only  a  few  leaves  arise  from  the 
root-stock,  and  seem  to  spring  from  other  crowns  than  those 
that  are  flowering.  They  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  leaves 
on  the  stem.  Curiously  enough,  the  plant  is  described  as  the 
Lion's  Turnip,  and  comes  from  Turkestan. 

Fritillai  ia  pudica. 

Both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass  the  harbingers  of  the 
various  species  of  Fritillary  are  now  commencing  to  bloom. 
The  plants  or  the  above  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew  have  stems 
only  2  in.  to  4  in.  high,  furnished  at  the  top  with  three  or  four- 
glaucous  leaves  varying  from  oblong  to  lanceolate.  .On  the  top 
of  these  stems  is  a  solitary,  drooping,  funnel-shaped  flower  of 
a  clear  yellow  on  both  surfaces,  with  occasionally  in  some  in¬ 
dividuals  a  brownish-purple  zone  near  the  base  of  the  flower. 
The  latter  is  not-  chequered  in  any  way. 

Fritillaria  aurea 

At  present  the  stems  of  these  species  are  only  2  in.  to  -1  in. 
in  height,  each  terminating  in  a  large  drooping  bell-shaped 
flower.  The  ground  colour  rs  golden-yellow,  and  the  whole  of 
the  inner  face  is  chequered  with  deep  brown.  Only  the  backs 
of  the  inner  segments  are  chequered  in  this  way,  though  the 
markings  are  less  decided  and  obvious  than  on  the  interior  of 
the  flower.  Each  stem  carries  about  six  erect,  glaucous  leaves 
varying  from  oblong  to  lanceolate.  Pans  of  this  are  now  get¬ 
ting  interesting  in  the  Alpine  House,  but  out  of  doors  would 


flower  about  four  to  six  weeks  later.  Several  other  species- 
have  some  resemblance  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  flowers, 
but  that  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confused  is  F.  del- 
phinensis  Moggridgei. 

Soldanella  alpina. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  Primula  family,  but  bears  very 
little  resemblance  to-  any  of  them.  We  have,  however,  some 
plants  belonging  to  other  families  which  in  outward  form  re¬ 
semble  this.  For  instance,  we  have  a  variety  of  the  Harebell, 
though  this  is  a  mere  garden  form.  Amongst  the  Diapen- 
siaceae  we  have,  however,  flowers  possessing  a  considerable 
amount  of  outward  resemblance.  Those  of  Shortia  are 
slightly  in  the  same  way,  but  this  is  even  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  Schizocodon  soldanelloides.  At  least  four  species 
cl  Soldanella  and  one  hybrid  are  in  cultivation,  and  that  under 
notice  is  the  oldest  and  best  known,  though  not  nearly  so  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  in  private  collections  as  we  should  like  to 
see.  The  leaves  are  reniform,  dark  green,  and  leathery.  The 
short  flower-scapes  carry  two  to  three  widely  funnel-shaped, 
purple  corollas  cut  about  half  way  down  into  linear  fringes. 
The  aspect  of  the  plant  is,  however,  neat  and  effective. 


Celosia  plumosa. 

When  well  grown  this  plant  is  among  the  most  showy  and 
decorative  subjects  in  cultivation.  The  first  consideration 
must  be  when  it  is  that  the  plants  are  needed  in  bloom.  This 
should  always  be  decided  upon  when  the  seed  is  sown,  as  no 
check  must  occur  between  this  and  the  flowering  period.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  March  ;  or  a  period  of  four 
months  should  always  be  allowed  from  the  date  of  sowing. 
Do  not  sow  the  seed  too  thickly.  Lise  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  cover  the  seeds  lightly  with 
tine  soil.  Thoroughly  water,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of 
about  70  deg.,  until  germination  lias  taken  place,  when  remove 
to  cooler  quarters  near  the  glass.  This  will  be  conducive  to 
a  sturdy  growth. 

When  the  seedlings  are  about  3  in.  high,  they  should  be 
placed  singly  in  3  in.  or  4  in.  pots,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  decayed  manure — the  compost  already  advised  will  suit 
them. 

For  a  few  days  after  potting  the  plants  must  be  kept  close 
till  they  have  become  established  in  the  new  soil.  When  this 
has  taken  place  a  temperature  of  55  deg.  to  60  deg.  will  suffice. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  light 
position,  watering  carefully.  Pots  of  6  in.  or  7  in.  will  be 
large  enough  to  flower  them  in.  For  this  potting,  the  followin',’ 
compost  will  be  found  suitable: — Three  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  of  horse-droppings  (not  too  fresh),  one  part  rough  leal 
mould,  and  one  part  of  coarse  silver  sand.  When  the  plants 
have  become  established,  any  house  or  frame  where  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  deg.  can  be  secured  will  suit  them.  If  possible 
all  air  should  be  admitted  at  the  top,  which  prevents  draughts 
reaching  the  plants.  Watering  must  be  done  with  discretion, 
as  the  fine  roots  of  these  plants  are  very  susceptible  to  injury 
if  the  soil  be  allowed  to  become  soured  ;  yet  at  no  time  must 
water  be  withheld  long  enough  to  cause  flagging.  It  is 
advisable  to  support  each  plant  with  a  small  stake.  A  itli 
the  above  treatment  plants  with  good  plumes  will  be  obtained. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  strain,  and  care  should  be: 
taken  to  secure  the  finest  procurable,  which,  when  once  ob¬ 
tained,  may  be  preserved,  a  selection  being  saved  every  year 
from  the  finest  plumes.  .  A.  J. 


Hedges  in  Ireland. — It  would  seem  that  the  landlords  in 
Ireland  are  particularly  neglectful  of  the  hedges  surrounding 
their  properties,  for  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  41.  P..  had  some 
time  ago  received  a  notice,  but,  failing  to  obey  the  order,  the 
case  was  again  brought  before  the  court,  when  the  Bench  issued 
an  order  empowering  the  countv  surveyor  to  cut  and  plash  the 
hedges.  As  we  previously  indicated,  several  of  the  landlords 
had  been  summoned  for  this  same  neglect.  The  plea  of  the 
authorities  is  that  the  hedges  preserve  the  moisture  on  the  public 
roads  and  keep  them  in  an  impassable  state. 
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UITENHAGE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Unite  recently  a  very  successful  flower  show  was  held  at 
l  iiciihage,  South  Africa,  and  some  additional  notes  following 
di.j  report  in  the  “  Fort  Elizabeth  Herald”  have  been  sent  us  by 
an.  H.  Rabjolm,  gardener,  Fort  Elizabeth,  O.C.  :  — 

The  flower  section  caused  a  note  of  surprise  from  all  who  in¬ 
spected  it,  for  the  weather  of  late  has  not  been  conducive  to  a 
social  display,  but  yesterday’s  exhibition  was  certainly  very 
|  hue.  True,  the  Roses  were  a  bit  oft',  but  otherwise  the  whole 
array  of  flowers  showed  that  the  greatest  care  must  have  been 
taken  in  their  cultivation.  The  baskets  were  lovely,  Mrs. 
\V.  S.  J.  Sellick  and  Mrs.  C.  Fuller  taking  first  and  second 
prizes  respectively.  Mr.  H.  Magennis  exhibited  six  mammoth 
Sunflowers,  and  the  spikes  of  Phlox  with  which  Mr.  H.  Fairer 
took  first  prize  were  well  commented  on.  Asters  were  very 
pretty,  andl  Mrs.  S.  F.  Pettit,  Mr.  R.  Pettit,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Morris  and  J.  Loggenberg  all  showed  some  lovely  specimens. 
Mrs.  Magennis  had  a  very  large  show  of  Dahlias,  and  captured 
most  of  the  prizes  in  this  section,  but  her  display  was  really 
line.  Mrs.  R.  Pettit  also  showed  some  nice  Dahlias. 

.Miss  H.  Parkin  exhibited  a  lovely  floral  hat  in  Paris  Daisies, 
which  took  first  prize,  and  which  created  a  deal  of  interest, 
especially  amongst  the  ladies.  Miss  Parkin  also  took  first  prize 
for  a  bouquet,  which  was  freely  said  to  be  the  best  floral  exhibit 
in  the  show,  and  also  took  first  prize  for  a  table  centre  piece, 
hand  bouquet,  three  buttonholes,  three  sprays  and  a  floral 
design.  Two  novel  little  hats  made  of  klitsgrass  by  children 
created  great  interest.  Miss  Daisy  Bennet  took  first  prize  for 
wild  flowers  with  a  beautiful  collection,  and  Masters  J.  Reid  and 
J.  B.  Magennis  took  first  and  second  prizes  for  natural  grasses. 

Plajsts. 

Messrs.  Smith  Brothers  excelled  in  this  section,  and  their 
exhibition  was  one  of  such  magnitude  and  beauty  as  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  The  grouping  and  arranging  of 
the  plants  was  most  artistic,  and  included  in  the  exhibition 
were  some  foliage  and  flower  plants  of  great  rarity,  including 
the  Phoenix  Roebelinii,  a  new  Fern,  and  the  Croton  Reidii. 
There  were  some  very  line  Ostrich  Ferns  on  view,  and  a  cocos  ya 
tai — something  new  of  compact  habit  which  becomes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  silvery-  colour  when  planted  out — one  of  four  possessed 
in  South  Africa. 

-Mr.  S.  Brett  also  had  some  very  tine  plants  on  exhibition. 
Of  course,  the  amateur  exhibits  were  not  nearly  so  ambitious, 
but  they  were  very  tine  and  prettily  arranged.  Plants,  groups 
of  plants,  foliage  plants,  Adiantums  and  other  Ferns,  Coleus, 
Begonias,  baskets,  window  boxes,  and  specimen  plants  were 
shown  by  amateurs. 


The  Tree  Poppy. 

In  the  Poppy  family  we  have  many  very  different  and 
beautiful  forms,  including  some  which  have  acquired  a  shrubby 
character  in  the  dry  climate  of  California.  One  of  these  is 
the  Tree  Poppy  (Dendromecon  rigidum),  which  has  lanceolate 
leaves,  very  similar  in  form  and  size  to  those  of  the  white 
Willow,  except  that  they  are  of  a  dull  dark  green  and  thinly 
scattered  upon  woody,  upright  stems.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and  branches,  and  consist  of 
four  obovate  bright  yellow  petals,  with  numerous  orange 
anthers  to  the  stamens. 

The  most  nearly  related  plant  is  Romneya  Coulteri,  another 
shrubby  member  of  the  Poppy  family,  and  better  known  in 
gardens,  especially  in  the  south  of  England,  than  the  Tree 
Poppy.  The  last  named  is  similarly  hardy,  and  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  under  similar  conditions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  it  is  necessary  to  plant  it  and  train  it  against  the 
wall  of  a  warm  plant-house,  which  serves  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  sufficiently  high  and  thus  enable  the  plant  to  grow  and 
flower  out  of  doors.  We  think  it  might  be  more  often  planted 
by  way  of  trial  than  it  is  under  similar  conditions  to  R.  Coul¬ 
teri,  which  really  succeeds  far  better  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  than  was  at  one  time  supposed.  A  plant  of  the  Tree 
Poppy  in  bloom  was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware’s 
Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S. 


National  Sweet  Fea  Society. — We  are  request  1  to  announce 
^:'11  the  Sw<  i  Pea  Annual  is  so  far  out  of  print  that  no  furthei 
copies  can  be  supplied  other  than  to  thos  joinin 
No  loss  than  ninety  new  members  have  paid  subscriptions  since 
Urn  new  year.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Horace  J  Wright,  32,  Fault 
Koau,  Vv  an  as  worth,  London,  will  send  full  particulars  of  the 
society  and  it.3  work  upon  application. 

*  *  •* 

British  Gardeners’  Association. — In  addition  to  those 
previously  reported,  meetings  have  been  held  : — At  West  Hartle¬ 
pool,  where  it  ivas  resolved  to  form  a  local  branch  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  a  committee  was  elected  to  carry  this  into  effect, 
with  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Grantully  Gardens,  Y\  est  Hartlepool,  as 
secretary.  At  Beckenham,  on  March  10th,  in  the  club-room  of 
the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society,  a  meeting  of  local  gar¬ 
deners  was  addressed  by  Mr.  VV.  Watson.  It  was  decided  to 
form  a  committee  and  establish  a  branch  of  the  British  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  in  the  district. 

*  *  * 

Leading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  asso¬ 
ciation  Mr.  Barks,  the  representative  of  the  Redhill  and  Reigate 
Gardeners’  Association,  read  a  paper  on  "  Vegetables  for  Home 
Consumption  ”  before  a  goed  attendance  of  members,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton.  The  culture  of  the  sorts  and 
varieties  most  suitable  for  table  were  clearly  dealt  with,  and  a 
good  discussion  followed,  sustained  by  the  president,  Messrs. 
Neve,  Townsend,  Lever,  Foster,  Judd,  Burfitt,  House,  Carter, 
Exler,  Hinton,  Alexander,  Burnham,  and  E.  J.  Dore.  There 
were  a  few  interesting  exhibits,  viz.  :  — A  curious  specimen  of 
Kale,  bearing  the  name  of  Perennial  Daubenton  Kale,  and  some 
excellent  blooms  of  Camellia  recticulata,  by  Mr.  W.  Townsend, 
Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens  ;  a  vase  of  Violets,  Princess  of  Wales, 
blooms  of  large  size  and  sweetly  scented,  by  Mr.  W.  Phipps, 
V  estdeane  Gardens,  Cavers  ham  ;  three  excellent  sticks  of 
Chicory  grown  on  the  Belgian  system  from  the  gardens  of  the 
L  Diversity  College  (Mr.  C.  I  oster),  and  a  dish  of  well-kept  Pears 
by  Mr.  H.  House. 

*  *  *■ 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  next  exhibition  and  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  inst.,  when 
a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank  Pink  on  “  Bananas.” 
The  society  will  hold  a  show  of  Colonial  fruit  and  vegetables, 
both  fresh  and  preserved,  on  March  30th  and  31st,  and  their 
other  spring  fixtures  will  include  the  great  flower  show  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  May  30th,  31st,  and  June  1st.  On 
April  25th  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold 
their  annual  show  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting,  and  the  National  Tulip  Society  will  likewise 
hold  their  Southern  Division  Show  on  May  23rd.  The  lectures 
on  April  25th  and  May  9th  will  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
Japanese  horticulture,  and  on  May  23rd  Mr.  E.  N.  Holmes  will 
lecture  on  “Medicinal  Plants,  Old  and  New.”  The  society’s 
examinations  in  horticulture  and,  for  teachers  only,  in  cottage 
and  allotment  gardening  will  take  place  on  April  12th  and  April 
5th  respectively.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
society,  held  during  the  afternoon,  Mr.  J.  W.  Odell  occupied 
the  chair.  Eighty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  including  Lady 
Havelock -Allen,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  Rev.  H.  VV. 
Cholmeley,  the  Rev.  Eric  F.  Green,  Mrs.  H.  Acland  Hood, 
Captain  Arthur  Smith,  Mr.  J.  M.  Maxwell-Lyte,  Mr.  Theophilus 
J.  Salwey,  and  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood. 

*  *  * 

National  Fruit-Growers’  Federation. — A  meeting  of  the 
council  was  held  on  Monday,  March  13th,  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  the  president,  Mr.  F.  S.  VV. 
Cornwallis,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  those  present  were  Messrs. 
G.  E.  Champion,  A.  S.  White.  VV.  Miens,  F.  Smith,  VV.  Horne, 
A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  S.  Boorman,  and  A.  T.  Matthews  (secretary). 
Letters  were  read  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  stating  that  a 
leaflet  was  under  preparation  dealing  with  tile  disease  of  apple 
and  pear  twigs  sent  to  the  Board  for  identification,  and  from  the 
secretary  to  the  Wisbech  Fruit-Growers’  Association  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  affiliation  of  that  body.  The  Railway  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  they  were  negotiating  with  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  concerned  for  the  cheaper  conveyance  of  manure  from 
Birmingham  to  the  Vale  of  Evesham  ;  that  the  South-Eastern 
Company  were,  at  their  instance,  considering  arrangements  for 
an  improved  connection  between  their  system  and  those  of  the 
northern  companies,  with  a  view  to  quicker  transit  of  fruit  from 
Kent  to  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  committee 
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also  reported  that  a  summary  of  the  evidence  proposed  tobe  given 
by  Mr.  Mishin  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Preferen¬ 
tial  Rates  had  been  duly  sent  in.  A  suggestion  having  been 
made  that  a  conference  of  fruit-growers  should  be  held  next 
autumn  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  federation,  the  council  con- 
sidered  the  matter,  and  decided  that  such  a  conference  was 
desirable,  and  that  the  preliminary  arrangements  should  be  com¬ 
menced  forthwith.  A  discussion  took  place  on  the  terms  by 
which  kindred  societies  should  be  allowed  to  affiliate  with  the 
federation,  and  the  following  were  agreed  to  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  annual  general  meeting,  viz.  For  any  society 
whose  membership  does  not  exceed  200,  an  annual  fee  of  3gs., 
with  representation  on  the  council  by  two  members.  For  every 
100  members,  or  part  thereof  above  200,  an  extra  fee  of  1  g-, 
with  one  member  of  council  to  every  100  members.  A  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  declaring  the  urgent  necessity  of  devis¬ 
ing  means  to  prevent  the  importation  of  diseased  Apples  or 
other  fruit,  more  particularly  those  affected  with  codlin  moth, 
such  diseased  importations  being  a  danger  to  the  orchards  and 
nurseries  of  Great  Britain,  The  resolution  was  ordeied  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  resolution  conveying 
the  congratulations  of  the  council  to  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes., 
M.P.,  on  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Fisheries  was  then  carried,  and  the  proceedings  ter¬ 
minated.  _ 


Tree  Planting  in  Keighley.— The  Keighley  Town  Council 
have  planted  about  twenty  Sycamores  in  front  of  the  Free 

Library  and  neighbouring  buildings. 

*  *  * 

Horticulture  in  Egypt. — On  the  16tli  inst.  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal. 
F.R.H.S.,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  at  Brighton  on  what  he  had  seen  in  the  wonderful 
“  Land  of  the  Brook  ” — that  is  Egypt.  He  told  his  audience 
much  about  the  methods  of  irrigation,  land  cultivation,  and 
climatic  conditions.  He  thought  that  the  Egyptians  appreciated 

the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  British  influence. 

*  *  *- 

Proposed  Testimonial  for  Henry  Eckford. — At  present 
there  is  a  proposal  to  get  up  a  testimonial  to  be  presented  to 
Mr  Henry  Eckford  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  floriculture, 
but  particularly  in  bringing  the  Sweet  Pea  to  the  front  rank  of 
beauty  and  usefulness  and  the  singling  out  or  selection  and 
improvement  of  the  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  We  may  remind 
readers  that  at  present  it  is  the  most  popular  annual  in  culti¬ 
vation. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Jobbing  Gardener. — Our  contemporary  “  The  D  aily  - 
Express  ”  seems  in  a  humorous  mood  concerning  the  jobbing 
gardener..  It  says  that  last  year’s  jobbing  gardener  wore 
corduroys,  and  a  battered  hat.  He  also  owned  a  stubbly  beard 
and  blackened  pipe,  and  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  The  new 
gardener  is  Mias  Eve,  who  rejoices  in  blue  serge  and  Tam-o’- 
Shanter  caj).  She  also  brings  science,  skill,  and  knowledge 
unknown  in  suburban  gardening  before.  She  is  not  likely  to 
ruthlessly  uproot  favourite  flowers  in  mistake  for  weeds.  Her 
business  card  announces  that  her  terms  are  5s.  per  day  or  by 
contract. 

*  *  * 

Dundee’s  Young  Gardeners. — During  the  last  two-  years  or 
more,,  gardening  by  school  children  has  been  very  extensively 
encouraged  by  the  local  authorities.  The  scheme  was  originated 
by  Mrs.  Garla.w  Martin.  The  annual  spring  exhibition  was  held 
on  the  11th,  when  there  were  over  3,000  exhibits.  Necessarily 
they  consisted  of  bulbs  given  to  the  children,  who  had  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  flowers  were  excellent 
specimens,  and  could  only  have  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  by'  considerable  skill  and  untiring  watchfulness. 
On  the  occasion  Lord  Provost  Barrie  introduced  Mrs.  Gordon, 
of  Ashludie,  who  made  some  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  the  children.  In  the  first  year,  she  said, 
26,000  bulbs  were  distributed,  but  last  year  no  less  than  38,000 
had  been  given  to  the  children.  -She  had  always  been  sorry 
for  children  who  lived  in  towns,  but  she  thought  this  flower- 
growing  scheme  had  improved  matters  considerably.  Dundee 
had  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  she  was  sure  the 
situ  would  not  allow  any  other  place  to  surpass  it. 


Potato  Northern  Star. — Last  year  tills  Potato  was  realising 
between  £200  and  £300  a  ton,  but  about  the  middle  of  March 

it  was  selling  at  £2  per  ton, or  3d.  per  stone,  in  Sleaford  Market. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Eldorado. — Last  year,  we  are  told,  a  small  tuber  of 
the  above  Potato  was  sold  for  £49.  At  present  the  same  variety 
is  selling  on  the-  Lincolnshire  markets  at  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

*  *  ■* 

Another  Ladder  Accident. — Mr.  John  Fraser,  of  Blunt’s 
Road,  Eltham,  was  working  upon  a  ladder  in  High  Street  when 
the  ladder  slipped,  throwing  the  gardener  to  the  ground  and 
breaking  his  thigh. 

*  *  *■ 

A  Cocoanut  Tree  for  the  Crystal  Palace.— The  whole  of 
the  top  of  a  Cocoanut  tree  in  full  bearing  is  to  be  sent  from 
Trinidad  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Other  wonderful  vegetables  will  also  find  a  place  there. 

*  -TJ 

Bereavement  of  a  Slough  Florist. — Last  week  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harbert  were  away  in  London,  and  when  they  returned  home 
found  that  their  three  little  daughters  had  been  suffocated  in 
their  sleep  owing  to  fire  in  the  building.  They  were  dead  before 

being  rescued  by  firemen  and  volunteers. 

•*•■*■* 

Children  as  Flower  Growers. — A  flower  show  was  held  at 
Oldham,  near  Manchester,  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  prizes  were 
offered  for  flowers  grown  by  children  in  their  homes  and  front 
gardens.  The  competitions  were  arranged  so  as  to  encourage 
these  young  cultivators,  who  have  to  grow. them  under  difficult 
conditions  in  town  gardens.  So  numerous  were  the  plants  shown 
by  them  that  the  show  consisted  practically  of  a  display  of 
bulbous  plants.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  first  show  of  the  kind.  Both  plants  in 
pots  and  window  boxes  were  praiseworthy.  The  show  was  held 
in  the  conservatorv  at  Werneth  Park. 

*  *  * 

Accident  to  a  Gardener.-  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst. 
Mr.  George  Currell,  one  of  the  gardeners  employed  by  Mr. 
Baring  Young,  Southgate,  was  brought  home:  on  a  mattress  in 
a.  cart,  and  Dr.  Tipping  was  sent  for.  Mr.  Currell  was  sawing 
a  branch  from  a  tree  when  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  struct 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  knocked  him  off  the  ladder.  He  died 
three  days  afterwards.  The  ladder  was  only  15  ft.  long,  so  that 
the  deceased  only  fell  12  ft.  or  15ft.  Dr.  Tipping,  of  Palmer's 
Green,  said  the  backbone  was  broken,  and  the  cause  of  death 
was  blood  getting  on  the  spine.  He  had  been  employed  oil 
the  estate  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  was  a  sober,  steady. 

obliging  man,  and  his  loss  is  very  much  regretted. 

*  *  * 

Presentations  at  Braco  Castle. — On  the  15th  inst.  tlie 
friends  of  Mr.  Thomas  M'Taggart  met  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  some  parting  gifts  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
for  Canada.  Mr.  M‘Taggart  has  been  one  of  the  journeymen 
gardeners  at  Braco  Castle,  Perthshire,  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  during  that  period  had  made  many  friendships.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.F.  Church  choir,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  beautifully-bound  Bible,  bearing  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  R.  Ferguson,  the  conductor,  expressed  the  regrel 
of  the  choir  at  parting  with  Mr.  M'Taggart.  During  the  same 
evening  a  large  company  assembled  at  Ardocli  Hotel,  where  they 
entertained  Mr.  M‘Taggart.  Mr.  James  Walker,  on  behalf  oi 
the  employees  and  other  well-wishers  in  the  district,  presentee 
him  with  a  silver-mounted  pipe  in  case  and  a  commodious  Glad 
stone  bag.  Tlie  recipient  suitably  replied,  and  a  pleasant  even 
ing  was  spent  in  song  and  sentiment. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Philadelphia  Rambler. — Some  months  ago  we  gave  i 
brief  account  of  this  Rose,  which  was  receiving  favourable  com 
rnent  in  the  American  horticultural  papers.  The  variety  ha: 
now  reached  this  country,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  variety  similai 
in  general  form  to  Crimson  Rambler.  It  is,  however,  distinc 
in  several  respects.  The  flowers  are  darker  and  fuller  than  ii 
the  better  known  variety.  The  blooms  are  made  up  of  very 
numerous,  narrowly  obovate,  notched  petals,  often  slightly  folded 
along  the  middle,  the  narrowness  of  the  petals  and  the  folding! 
giving  the  flowers  a  distinct,  neat,  and  pretty  appearance.  Ir 
fact,  we  think  the  flowers  are  prettier  than  in  Crimson  Ramblei 
itself,  having  a  very  refined  appearance,  but  whether  the  plan' 
will  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  Crimson  Rambler  when  growl 
in  this  country  only  time  can  determine.  In  the  meantime,  wtl 
think  it  will  be  received  favourably  even  where  Crimson  Ramblei 
has  already  captivated  the  garden.  It  was  exhibited  at  tin 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  March  14th  by  Hobbies,  Limited 
Dereham,  Norfolk. 
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Tixj.:  Apple  Market  at  Manchester.— According  to  all 
accounts  Manchester  has  proved  a  better  Apple  market  titan 
Liverpool  lately  owing  to  the  higher  prices  obtained.  Lasl, 
year  3,086,317  barrels  of  Apples  were  shipped  to  British  ports, 
but  during  the  present  season  only  2,013,813  barrels  had  been 
received. 


A  Green  Carnation. — From  Los  Angeles,  California,  comes 
the  announcement  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Stillson  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  green  Carnation.  The  petals  are  white,  with  broad 
stripes  of  bright  green  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  edge 
of  the  petals.  We  hope  this  will  not  prove  to  be  another  blue 


State  Emblems. — Our  American  contemporary,  “  Gardening,” 
says  that  the  Kansas  Legislature  of  1903,  in  making  the  Sun¬ 
flower  the  State  flower,  legislated  that  “this  flower  has  to  all 
Kansas  an  historic  symbolism  which  speaks  of  frontier  days, 
winding  trails,  pathless  prairies,  and  is  full  of  the  life  and  glory 
of  the  past,  the  pride  of  the  present,  and  richly  emblematic 
of  the  majesty  of  the  golden  future.”  Dakota  has  made  the 
wild  Prairie  Rose  (Rosa  setigera)  the  State  emblem. 

*  *  * 

Scarcity  of  Fruit  in  Auckland.— It  seems  that  about  the 
middle  of  January  last  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  fruit  about 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  This  was  due  to  westerly  winds, 
boisterous  and  unseasonable  weather  when  the  trees  were  in 
bloom.  The  trees  had  been  almost  stripped  of  their  young  fruit. 
Peaches  and  Plums,  especially  the  Japanese  varieties,  suffered 
most.  The  British  Plums  fared  better,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  trees  bloom  later,  and  thus  escape  the  stormy  period.  Apples 
and  Pears  will  be  a  fair  crop,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  supplv 
local  needs. 


Unpruned  Hedges. — For  some  time  past  the  magistrates  in 
Ireland  have  been  asserting  their  rights  in  compelling  the 
owners  of  hedges  alongside  the  public  roads  to  have  them 
properly  pruned.  The  other  week  some  important  cases  were 
brought  forward,  and  more  recently  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
was  summoned  for  the  same  form  of  forgetfulness.  Needless 
to  say  the  agent  of  the  Marquis  stated  that  the  work  would  be 
commenced  at  once.  The  complaint  of  the  authorities  is  that 
the  hedges,  when  allowed  to  grow  too  tall,  keej^the  roads  in  a 
wet  and  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  hedges  preventing  the  rain¬ 
fall  from  drying  up. 

*  ■*  * 


The  Parasite  of  the  Codling  Moth. — Mr.  George  Compere, 
Government  Entomologist  of  Western  Australia,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  first  week  of  February  from  Spain.  In  the 
latter  country  he  had  been  in  quest  of  the  parasite  of  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  and  since  his  arrival  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Californian  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  he  has  been  busy 
propagating  the  insect  for  shipment  to  the  various  counties  of 
the  State,  as  is  stated  in  “  The  Florists’  Exchange.”  Nine 
counties  had  been  supplied  with  the  destroyer,  and  the  tenth 
jar  was  being  sent  away  on  February  4th.  Mr.  Compere  stated 
that  California  was  the  only  State  in  America  that  had  shown 
interest  in  co-operative  work  with  Australia  in  the  matter  of 
introducing  the  parasites  of  insect  enemies  of  plants.  He 
thought  that  the  parasite  would  add  millions  to  the  pockets 
of  fruit-growers  of  California  by  keeping  the  codling  moth  in 
check  among  Apple  and  Pear  trees. 

*  *  ■* 


The  Tax  on  Heather. — Some  little  time  ago  we  announced 
that  a  man  from  the  “Land  of  Cakes,”  now  resident  in  New 
South  M  ales,  was  charged  duty  on  a  bunch  of  Heather  sent 
from  Scotland,  but.  that  after  his  complaint  he  had  the  duty 
remitted.  His  letter  contained  the  following:  “Alas!  that  the 
fell  blast  of  protection,  with  its  withering  revenue-raising  breath 
and  sacrilegious  hand,  must  need,  in  its  hour  of  extremity, 
attack  Caledonia’s  choicest  flower,  the  root  of  which,  so  full  of 
devotion  to  the  freedom  of  its  native  soil,  absolutely  refuses  to 
become  acclimatised  in  any  other  clime.”  He  then  broke  out 
in  the  following  apostrophe  :  “  Shades  of  Scotland’s  patriotic 
ancestry,  the  blood  of  whom  has  at  times,  in  the  cause  of 
i  eity  dyed  her  Heather  a  deeper  purple,  and  whose  honoured 
Dones  he  peacefully  in  many  a  rugged  hillside,  this  latest  pro- 
anation  of  thy  sacred  right  is  enough  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
•  !?e  sons  in  angry  dissent  and  fill  every  glen  and  hill 

Ml-n'  t  “Tstimg  steel  of  avenging  justice.”  We  hope  the 
QnoK  ^  ei  °ij  us*oms  will  not  see  visions  during  the  night  after 
such  an  address  from  the  stalwart  Scot. 


Apple  Consumers’  League.  There  is  such  an  institution 
the  above  in  tho  United  States.  Every  member  agrees  to  • 
two  Apples,  raw  or  cooked,  every  day  during  lb  si  m 
It  a  vo  fruit  on  his  table,  as  well  as  to  ask  for  Apples  in  rn  , 

form  or  other  when  having  refreshment  at  a  v  - i  nn  mi 

*  *  •* 

Fruit  Trees  in  Ireland.  Some  sales  of  fruit  trees,  shrub 
etc.,  have  recently  been  held  in  Irvinestown  and  Enniskilb  n 
and  these,  being  sold  by  auction,  have  done  a  great  deal  in  .  u 
courage  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrub- 
amongst  the  masses  in  Ireland.  Both  farmers  and  cottagers 
have  been  attending  these  sales  and  making  purcha —  for 
respective  gardens  and  fields. 

*  *  * 

When  is  a  Banana  Ripe? — At  a  recent  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Jones  some  comments  were  mado  by  Mr.  Ralph  Moore 
against  the  medical  officers  of  health  in  England  who  had  con¬ 
demned  West  Indian  Bananas  because  their  skins  had  turned 
black.  The  Canary  fruit  turned  yellow  when  ripe,  but  the 
West  Indian  variety,  not  being  packed  in  wool,  but  shipped  as 
cut  from  the  plant,  it  got  bruised,  and  the  skins  turned  black, 
though  the  inside  was  in  splendid  condition.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  West  Indian  fruit  was  most  fit  for  human  consumption 
when  the  skin  was  almost  black.  He  thought  that  prosecutions 
for  selling  fruit  when  really  in  prime  condition  were  seriously 
prejudicing  the  industry. 

*  *  * 

Plant  Life  on  Sand  Hills. — Professor  Weiss  has  recentlv 
been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Chemical  Theatre  at 
Manchester  University,  and  in  continuing  his  course  on  “  Sea¬ 
side  Studies”  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Museum,  he 
took  seaside  plants  as  the  first  of  three.  Plants  found  in  such 
situations  were  provided  with  special  means  for  retaining 
moisture,  usually  very  scanty  in  sand.  The  leaves  of  the  Sea 
Holly  were  coated  with  waxy  material,  which  enabled  them  to 
retain  moisture.  Some  grasses  had  the  power  of  rolling  up 
their  leaves  in  dry  weather,  thus  conserving  the  moisture.  Some 
seaside  plants  had  a  long  tap  root,  and  others  had  fleshy  leaves. 
The  professor  also  pointed  out  how  shifting  sands  were  held 
together  by  sedges,  grasses,  and  creeping  Willows. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  in  Evesham. — During  recent  years  we  have  heard 
much  of  gardening  and  fruit-growing  for  commercial  purposes 
in  the  Evesham  district.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  district 
hats  been  celebrated  for  its  market  garden  produce  since 
mediaeval  times.  A  very  large  number  of  the  holdings  are  of 
small  size,  and  these  continue  to  increase  in  number.  They 
are  largely  occupied  by  tenants  drawn  from  the  labouring  class. 
Some  of  the  more  ambitious  of  them  have  turned  their  attention 
to  glass  culture.  A  large  party  of  them  recently  visited  Paris 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  how  the  French  gardeners  are 
able  to  supply  the  English  markets  with  early  vegetables  from 
December  till  March.  Evesham  enjoys  a  natural  situation  on 
the  valley  slopes  of  the  River  Avon,  and,  while  more  or  less 
sheltered,  lies  suitably  to  the  sun,  while  the  soil  is  also  well 
adapted  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

*  *  * 

Supka-terrestrial  Yegetation. — Some  little  time  ago, 
"Knowledge  and  Scientific  News”  quoted  statistics  made 'out 
by  M.  Virgile,  Brandicourt,  concerning  the  above  subject.  The 
article  in  question  dealt  with  plants  which  grow  not  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  on  walls,  roofs,  and  trees.  The  oldest 
of  them  are  those  that  grow  on  stone  and  brick  walls.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  are  plants  with  fine  seeds,  including  such  as 
Saxifraga,  Arenaria,  Urtica,  etc.  ;  13  per  cent,  were  plants  with 
winged  seeds  easily  scattered  bj’  the  wind  ;  9  per  cent,  plants 
with  fleshy  fruits  ;  6  per  cent,  plants  with  hooked  seeds  ;  and 
5  per  cent,  plants  with  fruits  that  burst  with  elasticity  so  as  to 
scatter  the  seeds.  Plants  that  grow  on  thatched  roofs  are 
numerous,  some  of  the  older  roofs  carrying  fifteen  or  sixteen 
species.  The  tops  of  Pollard  Willows  also  have  a  characteristic 
flora,  including  as  many  as  eighty-six  species.  A  curious  case 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Magnum,  in  which  a  Mulberry  tree  took  root 
on  a,n  Ash,  and  pushed  the  latter  down  gradually  until  lost  to 
sight.  For  the  sake  of  non-botanical  readers  we  may  state  that 
most-  of  the  plants  would  also  and  do  grow  upon  the  ground  in 
places  suitable  to  their  welfare.  For  instance,  taking  berried 
fruits,  we  note  that  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  other  fruits  get 
carried  to  the  top  of  dovecots  and  other  old  buildings,  where 
they  take  root  and  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  Conifers  would 
not  be  regarded  as  wall  plants,  yet  we  have  seen  Thuya  orientalis 
of  considerable  size,  and  which  we  presume  had  been  blown  on 
to  the  top  of  a  wall  as  a  seed,  unless  it  had  been  accidentally 
or  involuntarily  carried  by  birds. 
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What  is  a  Potato  ? — One  of  Mr.  A.  Findlay's  critics  asks 
“What  is  a  Potato?”  Well,  it  is  an  angiospermous,  dicotyle¬ 
donous,  bicarpeliate,  gamopetalous,  solanaceous  plant,  with 
bilocular,  multi-ovuiate,  syncarpous,  gynaecium,  amphitropous 
ovules,  perisperraic  seeds,  curved  embryo,  succulent,  indehiscent 
berries,  petandrous,  quadrilocular,  epipetalous  androecium ; 
rotate  hypogynous  corolla,  plicate  aestivation,  pentamerous 
calyx,  alternate,  exstipulate,  interruptedly  pinnatisect  leaves 
on  the  ?  plan  of  phyllotaxy,  and  hypogeai,  tuberous  ramifica¬ 
tions.  Doubtless  it  has.  many  other  characteristics,  but  these 
may  serve.  To  the  cultivator  the  hypogeai  tuberous  ramifica¬ 
tions  are  the  most  important  point  to  remember. — Solanttm. 

*  -X-  * 

The  Henry  Eckford  Testimonial:  A  Shilling  Pend.  —  A 
com  mi  (tee  meeting  to  launch  this,  estimable  project  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Monday,  the  20th  inist.,  Mr.  Percy 
Waterer  presiding.  It  was  resolved  that  the  fund  should  be 
a  shilling  one,  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  the  large  growers,  but 
also  those  whose  appreciation'  of  the  work  of  Henry  Eckford  is 
none  the  less  sincere  because  it  is.  expressed  in  a  modest  way. 
It  was  further  decided  that  the  horticultural  Press  be  requested 
to  co-operate  in  a  practical  manner  by  publishing  a.  weekly  list 
of  subscribers,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary.  Mr. 
Percy  Waterer  was  unanimously  elected  chairman,  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Wright  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault 
Road,  Wandsworth,  London,  to  whom  all  correspondence  should 
be  addressed,  secretary.  The  subscriptions  promised  and  re¬ 
ceived  to  date  are  as  follow  :  -  Messrs'.  Sutton  and  Sons  and 
Robert  Sydenham,  each  42s.  ;  Pobbie  and  Co.  and  Percy 
Waterer,  each  21s.  ;  J.  Wright,  V.M.H..  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H., 
H.  J.  R.  Digges.  R.  1’.  Brotlierston,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  W.  P. 
Wright,  each  10s.  6d.  ;  C.  W.  Greenwood,  E.  F.  Hawes,  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  J.  Harrison  Dick,  G.  H.  Mackereth,  each  5s.  ;  Dr. 
Douglas  L.  Freeland,  2s,  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Is.  It 
is  the  particular  desire  of  the  committee  that  the  testimonial 
shall  have  universal  expression,  and  to  this  end  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  shilling  fund  will  substantially  contribute.  A.s  early 
as  possible  a  circular  setting  forth  the  aims  of  the  promoteis, 
with  a  subscription  form  attached,  will  be  widely  distributed. 
In  the  meantime  the  secretary  will  be1  pleased  to  hear  fiom  those 
who  sympathise  with  the  movement  for  conveying  to  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford  the  thanks  of  the  horticultural  world  for  his  work  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Sweat  Pea. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  replu  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  eich  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken- 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


LichenaUas  not  Flowering. 

We  potted  up  our  Lachenalias  last  August  to  get  them  into 
bloom  early,  and  about  Christmas  put.  them  iu  a  stove  to  biing 
them  along.  They  are  not  looking  so  well  as  before  the  shift, 
the  leaves  looking  shabby.  Is  a  night  temperature  of  60  degrees 
too  high  for  them?  (L.  C.) 

As  these  bulbs  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  greenhouse 
temperature  is  better  than  a  stove  temperature  for  them.  Hard 
forcing  in  any  way  is  entirely  against  them.  About  48  degrees 
to  50  degrees  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  th^ plant  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  and.  freely  ventilated 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  It  is  just  possible  the 
leaves  may  have  been  injured  by  green  fly,  and  if  so  a  light 
fumigation,  if  done  sufficiently  early,  would  have  prevented  the 
injury  to  the  foliage. 

Soil  for  winter  flowering  Carnations. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  compost  for  winter-flowering 
Carnations  after  they  are  rooted?  (T.  W.  T.) 

Rooted  cuttings  should  be  put  into  60-size  pots  in  a  compost 
of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  The  pots  should  be  placed 
in  a  well-lighted  situation  close  to  the  glass,  with  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degrees,  allowing  a  rise  of  5  degrees  by  day. 
This  will  keep  them  growing  slowly  and  sturdily  and  at  the 


same  time  developing  the  root  system.  About  the  end  of  April 
the  roots  should  be  well  through  the  soil,  when  the  plants  can 
be  transferred  to  48-size  pots.  The  compost  at  this  time  should 
consist  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  make  the  whole  perfectly  porous  to  allow  the 
passage  of  water.  At  this  potting  some  cow  manure  may  be 
added  to  the  compost,  provided  it  is  dry  so  that  it  can  be  rubbed 
through  a  3-in.  sieve.  When  the  plants  are  about  5  in.  high 
they  may  be  stopped  to  make  them  bushy.  About  the  end  of 
June  the  plants  should  be  ready  for  final  potting  into  8-in.  pots. 
Use  the  same  compost  as  previously,  adding  some  5-in.  bones, 
together  with  some  soot  and  a  sprinkling  of  some  artificial 
manure.  Very  careful  watering  should  at  all  times  be  exercised 
until  the  roots  have  got  hold  of  the  fresh  compost.  By  the 
middle  of  August  the  plants  should  be  well  rooted,  when  you 
can  assist  them  with  a  fertiliser,  erring  on  the  weak  rather  than 
the  strong  side.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  cultivation 
the  plants  must  be  well  exposed  to  light,  with  ample  ventilation 
according  to  the  period  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of  the  weather 
for  the  time  being. 

.Ampeiopsis  Yeitchi  in  boxes 

We  have  some  very  high  windows  where  we  would  like  to  grow 
Ampeiopsis  Veitchi  in  boxes  for  covering  the  sides  of  the 
windows.  The  difficulty  with  wooden  boxes  is  that-  they  soon 
decay,  especially  if  left  outside  all  winter.  Would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pull  down  the  Ampeiopsis  every  autumn  and  nail  it  up 
fresh  in  the  spring?  (A.  F.  C.) 

A  ooden  boxes  do  indeed  rapidly  decay  if  left  standing  out¬ 
side  and  filled  with  soil  all  the  winter.  Wood  is  cheap,  however, 
and  strong  boxes  made  on  purpose  will  serve  their  time,  when 
they  can  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  There  are,  however,  terra¬ 
cotta  boxes  which  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  The 
danger  with  them  is  that  the  soil  might  be  very  wet  in  winter 
or  the  drainage  might  he  stopped  up,  thus  causing  the  soil  to 
become  frozen  and  burst  the  boxes.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  use  wooden  boxes  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  the  terra-cotta  ones  breaking  and  allowing  pieces 
to  drop  on  the  heads  of  people  beneath.  The  boxes  could  be 
filled  with  hardy  plants  that  will  stand  the  winter,  if  so  pre¬ 
ferred.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  decide  to  remove  the  boxes 
in  winter  the  Ampeiopsis  could  be  lifted  out,  the  ball  of  soil 
reduced  and  placed  in  a  pan  or  small  box  to  stand  throughout 
ihe  winter.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  boxes  might  he 
allowed  to  occupy  the  windows  permanently,  as  new  ones  can 
be  substituted  for  the  old  ones  simply  by  lifting  out  the  Ampe¬ 
iopsis  with  a  quantity  of  soil  about  the' roots. 

Aucubas  in  pots. 

Can  you  tell  me  through  tile  medium  of  your  valuable  paper 
how  we  may  get  Aucubas  to  produce  berries  in  pots,  so  that  we 
can  use  them  for  decorative  purposes  in  winter?  (AY.  W.) 

If  you  have  a  plantation  or  batch  of  young  Aucubas  outside, 
you  should  lift  and  pot  them  at  once  so  that  they  can  have  all 
the  season  to  become  established.  This  might  be  done  before 
growth  commences.  The  plants  may  be  stood  in  a  pit,  frame  or 
cool  greenhouse  where  the  flowers  will  be  sheltered  from  vain, 
frost,  and  wind.  At  the  same  time  an  abundant  ventilation 
should  be  given  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  structure 
dry,  cool,  and  airy.  This  will  assist  the  distribution  of  the 
pollen.  You  may,  however,  adopt  artificial  means  to  ensure 
fertilisation.  For  instance,  you  ought  to  know  which  plants  are 
male  and  which  female  when  potting  them  up,  as  you  must 
have  both  kinds.  The  berry-hearing  plants  could  have  their 
flowers  brushed  with  the  pollen  from  the  male  plants  by  means 
of  a  Camel-hair  brush.  This  will  avoid  mere  chance  in  the 
setting  of  the  berries.  With  plenty  of  ventilation  and  an  airy 
house,  with  the  two  forms  of  plants*  you  would  almost  certainly 
get  berries,  hut  it  would  be  more  certain  to  hand  fertilise  the 
flowers. 

A1  lum  in  Florists’  shorn 

For  some  time  past  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  white  Allium  in 
the  shop  windows.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  it  ?  Can  the 
bulbs  be  grown  in  this  country  for  forcing,  and  what  would  be 
the  best  way  of  treating  them?  (W.  D.  H.) 

The  Allium  you  have  quoted  is  almost  certainly  A.  neapoli- 
tanum.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  though  not  so  much  grown  in 
this  country  as  it  might  be,  considering  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  which  resemble  Hawthorn.  The  bulbs  may  be  obtained 
in  this  country  in  moderate  quantity,  but  we  believe  the  bulbs 
forced  for  market  are  grown  in  Holland.  We  think,  however, 
that  they  could  be  grown  with  perfect  success  in  this  country 
by  selecting  light  well-drained  sandy  soil  and  planting  the 
bulbs  about  3  in.  apart  in  the  rows  and  9  in.  to  12  in.  between 
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the  rows.  This  would  give,  them  ample  space  to  make  good 
foliage,  as  upon  that  depends  the  size  and  plumpness  ot  .he 
bulbs  A  light  sandy  soil  would  encourage  the  ripening  ot  the 
bulbs  and  foliage  just  about  the  time  the  hot  weather  m  the 
southern  counties  sets  in.  The  whole  of  the  bulbs  migi  ldA1 
be  carefully  lifted  and  the  best  ones,  selected  for  potting  up 
in  the  autumn.  A  high  temperature  is  unnecessary  for  forcing 
this  plant,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  would  resent  being 
drawn.  We  should  not  expose  the  bulbs  to  sunshine  after  t.iey 
have  been  dry,  but  keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  the 
season  for  potting  arrives.  The  small  bulbs  may  be  planted  m 
September,  and  you  can  do  this  if  you  have  a  portion  of  reseiv.. 
garden  without  disturbing  anything  else.. 

Hardy  blue  flowers. 

We  have  a  Rose  border  planted  with  old  fashioned  Roses,  and 
we  have  an  idea  of  brightening  the  border  with  bulbs  before 
the  Roses  come  into  leaf.  Could  you  name  a  dozen  blue-flowered 
kinds  that  would  be  perfectly  hardy  ?  (T.  S. ) 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  naming  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
bulbs  with  blue  flowers,  if  you  merely  mean  different  species. 
There  are  very  numerous  species  of  Squill  and  Grape  Hyacinths, 
but  the  following  which  we  name  may  be  regarded  as  a  selection 
of  the  more  common  and  easily  procurable  kinds,  ihe  autumn 
would,  of  course,  be  the  most  suitable  time  to  plant  them,  as 
most  of  those  which  we  name  are  either  now  in  full  bloom  or 
the  latest  of  them  in  full  growth.  A  succession  would  be 
formed  by  Scilla  bifolia,  S.  sibirica,  S.  amoena,  S.  lnspaniea, 
S.  nutans,  and  S.  italica.  The  last-named  three  are  the  latest 
to  bloom.  Amongst  the  Cliionodoxas  you  would  find  a  succes¬ 
sion  in  C.  Luciliae  isardensis,  C.  Luciliae,  and  C.L.  gigantea. 
Two  of  the  best  species  of  Grape  Hyacinth  for  your  purpose 
would  be  Musoari  conicum  and  M.  botryoides.  there  are 
several  other  very  fine  forms,  but  they  are  less  commonly  grown 
and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Really  blue  Crocuses 
are  not  very  plentiful,  most  of  them  being  purple  or  violet- 
purple,  but  it  might  be  worth  while  planting  a  mass  of  O. 
vemus  Bleu  Celeste.  We  could  name  others  equally,  if  not 
more,  handsome,  but  those  we  have  given  are  certainly  hardy. 


Sorrel  for  kitchen  use. 

There  is  some  call  for  Sorrel  here  for  kitchen  rise,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  kinds  there  are,  and  if  they  are 
annuals,  or  perennials.  (T.  McM.) 

Only  two  species  of  Sorrel  are  grown  in  gardens,  by  those  who 
make  use  of  it.  The  most  common,  or  that  known  as  the  garden 
Sorrel,  is  the  larger  of  the  two  British  ones.  This  is  known 
as  Rumex  aoetosa,  a  perennial  for  which  there  is  so  little 
demand  that  we  fail  to  note  it  in  the.  catalogues.  You  could 
readily  collect  seeds  for  yourself,  or  look  for  the  plants  by  the 
waysides  and  transfer  a  sufficient  number  of  the  roots  to  the 
herb  border,  where  they  may  be  grown  hi  small  clumps  about 
12  in.  apart  each  way.  French  Sorrel  is  R.  scutatus,  a  somewhat 
broader-leaved  kind,  and  which  might  well  be  planted  at  18  in. 
apart  each  way,  provided  you  can  procure  either  seeds  or  plants. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  W.  K.)  Rhododendron  dauricum. — (S.  H.)  1,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei;  2,  Dendrobium  crassinode ;  3,  Dendrobium 
devonianum  ;  4,  Dendrobium  Ainswcsrthii,  or  a  slight  variety  of 
it ;  5,  Coelogyne  speciosa ;  6,  Odontoglossum  iuteo-purpureum. 
— (A.’j.  B.)  1,  Saxifraga  sancta ;  2,  Scilla  sibirica  ;  3,  Cliiono- 
doxa  Luciliae.  gigantea ;  4,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae ;  5,  Muscari 
botryoides. — (IV.  H.)  1,  Lonicera  Standisliii  ;  2,  Berberis  ja- 
ponica;  3,  Salix  Caprea ;  4,  Erica  lusitanica  ;  5,  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa  ;  6,  Cornus  Mas.— (A.  M.)  1,  Crocus  bitionis  ;  2,  Anemone 
Hepatica  rubra  ;  3,  5  inca  minor ;  4,  Narcissus  minor  ;  5, 
Cyclamen  ibericum  ;  6,  Pyrus  japonica. — (T.  W.  W.)  1,  Primula 
verticillata ;  2,  Begonia  metailica ;  3,  Acacia  riceana ;  4, 

Othonna  crassifolia. — (S.  W.  H.)  1,  Gymnogramme  calomelanos 
chrysoplivlla  ;  2,  Muehlenbeckia  platyclada ;  3,  Lomaria  gibba  ; 
4,  Pteris  longifolia, — (P.  H.)  1,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  ;  2, 
Scilla  bifolia  ;  3,  Saxifraga  ligulata  ;  4,  Erica  carnea  ;  5,  Ranun¬ 
culus  Ficaria. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Is  Carnation  Lawson  Running  Out  ! 

A  statement  was  made  at  the  Carnation 
Convention,  recently  held  at  Chicago,  that 
the  well  known  Carnation  Mrs.  T.  W.  Law- 
son  was  “  running  out.”  The  intention  of 


this  statement  was  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  variety  is  already  becoming  deteriorated 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  put  into 
commerce  six  years  ago.  The  question  has 
been  put  to  a  large  number  of  Carnation 
growers  by  the  “  Weekly  Florists’  Review, 
and  replies  have  come  from  a  number  of 
them,  showing  that  the  case  is  not  altogether 
determined  either  one  way  or  another.  Some 
of  the  cultivators  admit  that  the  variety  does 
not  now  grow  so  strongly  as  it  did  four 
years  ago,  but  others  taking  a  wider  view, 
while  stating  that  they  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  was  deteriorating,  they,  at  the 
same  time  show  that  many  cultivators  still 
have  success  with  it  by  giving  it  proper 
treatment.  One  writer  states  that  every 
known  rule  in  relation  to  growth,  selection 
and  handling  of  the  stock  has  been  violated. 
Other  reasons  against  it  are  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  winter  instead  of  summer,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  excessive  heat  and  foul  air  in 
propagating  houses.  Several  correspondents 
admit  that  it  has  received  very  bad  treat¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  stated  that 
methods  in  general  are  improving,  and  that 
they  may  look  for  a  greater  longevity 
amongst  Carnations  than  has  hitherto 
existed.  One  cultivator  attributes  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
cuttings  are  taken  from  plants  in  the  field 
quite  late  in  the  season,  in  fact  before  the 
approach  of  frost  compels  him  to  do  so. 
For  some  time  past  we  have  announced  that 
this  Carnation  has  been  giving  rise  to  sports, 
and  we  learn  from  this  correspondence  that 
some  of  them  are  due  to  deterioration  rather 
than  otherwise.  Possibly,  also,  some  of  them 
may  be  regarded  as  sports,  not  in  any  way 
deteriorated  in  constitution. 

—  o — 

The  Jamaica  Walking  Fern. 

Some  of  the  most  familiar  walking  Ferns 
so-called  in  this  country  are  Adiantum  cauda- 
tum,  and  Scolopendrium  rliizophyllum.  To 
Fern  lovers  these  two  are  well  known.  Less 
familiar  to  gardeners  is  the  species  native 
to  the  West  Indies  figured  and  described  in 
the  “  American  Botanist  ”  by  the  editor, 
who  spent  some  time  collecting  Ferns  in  the 
West  Indies  not  very  long  ago.  He  tells  us 
that  several  species  in  Jamaica  have  the 
walking  or  travelling  habit,  but  he  prefers 
to  give  the  name  to  Fadyenia  prolifera,  lie- 
cause  U'  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  walk¬ 
ing  Ferns  in  Jamaica.  It  is  the  only  Fern 
of* its  kind  (or  genus)  in  the  world,  as  no 
other  species  exactly  agreeing  with  it  are 
known.  It  is  a  tufted  Fern,  producing  first 
of  all  a  few  spathulate  blunt  fronds,  to  be 
followed  by  some  others  that  are  narrowed 
both  to  the  base  and  to  the  apex.  The  latter 
indeed  is  run  out  to  a  slender  point  as  m 
the  Scolopendrium  above  mentioned,  and  at 
this  slender  tip  a  young  plant  is  produced 
which  gradually  roots  in  the  soil  while  still 


attached  to  t lie  parent  plant,  and  by  these 
means  alone  serves  to  cover  a  considerable 
area  of  ground.  The  young  plants  soon  at- 
tain  full  size  and  repeat  the  process  of  tin- 
parent.  The  two  forms  of  fronds  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  barren  except  from  a  vegetative 
point  of  view.  In  the  centre  of  the  tuft 
other  fronds  arise  with  long  stalks  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  narrow  blunt  frond  bearing 
two  rows  of  sori  on  the  back.  The  form  of 
the  indusium  or  covering  of  these  sori  shows 
that  the  Jamaica  walking  Fern  is  closely 
allied  to  Nephrodium  or  Lastrea. 


Parasites  and  Insect  Pests. 

Mr.  G.  Compere  has  been  journeying  in 
Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fruit  fly 
parasites.  He  collected  a  number  of  them 
in  the  pupa  stage  of  existence.  Arriving  in 
Western  Australia  some  of  the  pup®  were 
hatched  out  immediately  and  liberated  in  n- 
fected  orchards.  Some  of  them  were  kept 
in  a  cold  chamber  and  only  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  recently,  but  these  have  died,  so  that 
it  is  evident  they  can  only  be  kept  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Others  remained 
to  be  hatched  at  the  time  these  notes  were 
written,  but  as  they  had  also  been  kept 
beyond  the  proper  time  in  a  cold  chamber , 
it  was  doubtful  if  they  would  survive.  Mr. 
Compere  has  been  asked  by  the  Government 
to  again  visit  Brazil  and  get  more  of  these 
fly  parasites  with  the  intention  of  introduc¬ 
ing  them  at  a  more  favourable  season,  so 
that  they  can  be  liberated  immediately  theie 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  natural  food. 

London  Street  Guide. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  strangers 
have  in  coming  to  London  is  to  find  theii 
way  about  without  some  kind  philosopher, 
guide  and  friend.  To  some  extent  at  least 
this  can  be  obviated  if  the  intelligent  visitor 
can  lay  his  hands  upon  Lovegrove’s  Edition 
of  Dicks’  Street  Guide  to  London,  which  is 
published  by  John  Dicks,  Effingham  House, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  at  the  price 
of  Id.  It  contains  129  pp..  each  of  them 
occupied  with  three  columns  of  names.  The 
first  column  gives  the  name  of  the  street 
and  postal  district,  these  names  in  the  first 
column  being  given  in  alphabetical  order: 
the  second  column  gives  the  nearest  mam 
thoroughfare  ;  and  the  third  column  names 
the  nearest  railway  station.  Those  facts  in 
the  hands  of  any  intelligent  visitor  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  of  great  service.  In  the 
absence  of  a  map  this  guide  may  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  and  turned  to  at  any  time  toi 
reference,  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  be 
brought  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  street  wanted,  by  the  readiest  means 
of  locomotion.  Once  there  any  local  pas¬ 
senger  would  be  able  to  give  further  direc¬ 
tions  wanted  if  necessary. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches. —  These  are  flowering  abundantly,  and  so1  far  give 
every  promise  of  a  full  crop,  but  one’s  hopes  may  yet  be  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  weather.  The  bees  have  been  particularly  busy 
during  the  bright  days  after  the  stormy  weather  which  set  in 
quite  early  in  March  and  continued  up  to  the  16th  of  that 
month,  although  the  bountiful  rains  have  done'  a  great  deal  of 
good  throughout  the  country  generally.  During  such  bois¬ 
terous  winds?  enough  to  blow  away  copings  and  protecting 
material  almost,  it  was  necessary  to-  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
in  case  the  ties  got  loose  and  the  nets  blown  on  to  the  trees, 
but'  happily  not  much  damage  was  noted,  and  the  floral  display 
appeared  to  sufler  but  little,  as  the  small  embyro  fruit  can  be 
distinctly  seen  on  most  of  the  trees.  An  hour  or  two1  twice  a 
week  will  be  well  spent  in  examining  the  new  growths  pushing 
out  from  among  the  fading  blossoms  and  other  parts  of  the 
tree,  as  aphis  soon  make  their  appearance,  which  cannot  be 
battled  with  too  soon  if  they  are  to  be  kept  under.  Tobacco- 
powder  puffed  from  a  distributor  is  the  safest  and  surest  means 
of  achieving  this  end,  and  is  in  no-  way  hurtful  to  the  tender 
flower  or  foliage.  Where  the  border  was  much  trod  on  while 
erecting  the  protecting  material  the  same  should  be  lightly 
moved  up  with  the  fork  or  the  flat  hoe  run  through  after  a 
few  dry  days,  the  late  heavy  rains,  too,  having  battered  it 
down  pretty  hard  on  retentive  soils. 

Strawberries.  —  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  conveniently 
worked  the  top-dressing  or  mulch  should  be  forked  in,  keeping 
the  fork  fairly  shallow  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  much. 
This  will  allow  the  spring  and  early  summer  rains  to  penetrate 
down  among  the  said  roots  and  be  a  stay.  Should  a  dry  time 
set  in  during  May  or  Junet,  the  strawy-  litter  put  down  before 
the  flow-ers  begin  to  open  will  to  a  very  great  extent  pre¬ 
serve  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  This  may  not  benefit  heavy 
land,  but  on  our  sandy  soil  we  find  it  of  great  service,  and 
should  require  a.  deal  of  argument  to  turn  us  off  the  beaten 
tiack.  Alpines  may  be  sown  under  glass  and  duly  pricked 
off  previously  to  hardening  and  planting  out-  where  they  are  to 
fruit;  and  St.  Joseph,  the  perpetual  fruiting  variety,  is  best 
transplanted  annually,  choosing  the  strongest  crowns  and 
planting  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart  each  way.  Plants  of  Royal 
Sovereign  brought  along  quietly  in  unheated  structures  during 
April  and  early  May  are  the  best  to-  form  permanent  beds  ; 
these  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  while  they  remain  in 
the  pots  and  all  strings  removed  early  or  weakening  of  the 
crowns  must  be  the  result,  and  if  they  have  to  wait  until  an 
early  crop  of  Potato®  has  been  cleared  stand  the  plants  under 
a  north  wall,  where  not  half  the'  labour  will  be  required  as  to 
water  if  stood  in  the  full  sun. 

Black  Currants.  —  Examine  the  bushes,  and  should  the 
disease-  show  itself  in  abnormal  buds,  either  remove  every  one 
or  cut  back  the  bushes  pretty  near  the  ground-level,  and 
syringe  the  remaining  wood  with  paraffin  emulsion  or  quassia 
extract  several  times  during  the'  growing  season.  If  this  does 
not  effect  a  cure  the  bushes  should  be  destroyed  and  a  new 
berth  given  to  a-  fresh  supply  of  bushes  in  early  autumn.  As 
yet  this  disease  has  not  appeared  in  these  gardens,  and  the 
longer  it  can  be  kept  away  the  better,  by  accounts  I  read  of  it. 

Hints  on  Work. — Push  forward  grafting  operations,  as 
growth  is  active  now,  and  during  dry  weather  the  flat  hoe 
should  be  plied  between  all  fruit  quarters  to  kill  seedling- 
weeds.  The  fruit  store  in  most  establishments  will  by  this 
date  be  getting  empty,  but  what  little  fruit  is  left  should  be 
frequently  examined,  using  up  iff  the  kitchen  all  that  is  likely 
to  soon  decay  or  shrivel.  We  have  a  nice  lot  of  Newton 
Wonder  still  fresh  and  plump,  likewise  Rymer  and  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  three  most  excellent  keepers  as  well  as  cookers.  Blen¬ 


heim  is  beginning  to-  shrivel,  though  it  has  lost  but  little  of  its 
esteemed  flavour.  Dessert  kinds  include  Adam’s  Pearmain 
and  Stunner  Pippin,  but  the  latter  is  inclined  to  shrivel  a  bit 
in  spite  of  its  being  the  last  fruit  to-  be  harvested.  We  are 
increasing  the  stock  of  these  by  grafting,  as  they  are  most 
useful  for  table,  the  last-mentioned  usually  keeping  well  into 
May,  and  we  have  had  them  to'  pretty  near  midsummer,  but 
by  that  date  juice  is  wanting  in  any  Apple. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire.  James  Matxe. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleyas. —  Some  of  the  species  and  hybrids  among  the 
Cattleyas  and  their  allied  genera  will  now  be  commencing  to 
emit  new  roots,  and  will  thus  afford  the  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  any  repotting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary. 
While  in  other  cases  the  surface  moss  has  become  over¬ 
grown,  or,  perhaps,  may  have  died  from  drought  during  the 
rooting  period,  so  that  a  general  overhaul  of  the  Cattleya 
house  at  this  season  is  to  be  recommended.  Plants  that  are 
producing  their  flowers,  or  will  be  flowering  during  the  next 
few  months,  should  not  be  disturbed.  These  are  best  dealt 
with  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  passed. 

The  Potting  Compost. — Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
growing  plants  in  leaf  soil  have  every  reason  to  advocate 
its  use,  and  will  procure  highly  satisfactory  results  from  its 
use  intermixed  with  rough  sand.  There  are  no  kinds  of 
Orchids  which  produce  more  satisfactory  results  from  the  leaf 
soil  treatment  than  do  the  Cattleya  family.  I  am  as  much 
an  advocate  of  its  use  as  anyone,  but  I  would  warn  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  its  use  to  be  more  than  careful. 
The  watering,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out  in  The  Gardex- 
ing  World,  is  the  principal  difficulty,  and  must  be  done  with 
care  and  discretion.  After  the  material  has  once  been  wetted 
through,  only  sufficient  moisture  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
sphagnum  moss  -in  a  growing  state.  A  great  measure  of  this 
may  be  done  from  merely  spraying  with  a  syringe,  or  sprink¬ 
ling  the  surface  with  a  rose  on  the  watering-can.  I  would 
prefer  to  advise  a  more  porous  compost  for  general  use,  that 
is,  a  compost  of  one-third  fibrous  peat,  one-third  leaf  soil,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  rough 
sand,  or  broken  crocks.  This  compost  will  not  require  nearly 
the  amount  of  water  that  the  old  system  of  peat  and  moss 
used  to  need,  but  it  will  prove- a  £afe  medium  whereby  bene¬ 
ficial  results  may  be  acquired.  It  will,  also  prove  a  medium 
where  through  careful  observation  the  wholly  leaf  soil  com¬ 
post  may  be  successfully  used.  The  compost  should  be  made 
firm,  and  a  layer  of  chopped1  sphagnum  should  overlay  the 
surface  of  the  compost. 

As  soon  as  repotting  has  been  done,  water  with  rain-water, 
poured  through  a  moderately  coarse  rose  on  the  water-can, 
thoroughly  wetting  the  compost  through.  Fresh  potted  plants 
must  be  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
even  from  too  much  strong  light,  or  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow, 
and  will  thus  probably  give  the  plants  a  permanent,  unsightly 
appearance.  When  the  roots  have  got  well  away  into  the 
new  compost,  light  may  then  be  more  freely  given.  Before 
restaging,  after  overhauling  the  plants,  it  is  well  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  washing  down  the  roof  inside,  and  cleaning 
the  staging,  pots,  etc.  There  is  nothing  gives  greater  pleasure 
to  one’s  employers  than  cleanliness  in  every  respect,  and  the 
plants  obtain  greater  advantages  also  from  freeing  the  roof 
glass  from  corrosion  or  dirt  that  may  have  become  attached, 
either  from  moisturo  internally,  or  atmospheric  conditions 
outside.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  been  rearranged,  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  fully  charged  with  moisture  (pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  that  the  outside  conditions  are  favourable), 
This  can  only  be  obtained  by  frequent  damping  of  the  floors, 
staging,  etc. 

Where  there  are  many  cement  or  tiled  floors  there  is  always 
a  great  difficulty  in  providing  the  required  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture.  Floor  of  this  description  would  only  be  advocated 
by  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  or  the '  unpractical  ideas  of 
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i  builder  whose  only  aim  is  appearance.  I  would  always 
idvocate  the  ground  covered  with  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  of 


'advocate  wag  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  •,*  >  s  . 

islies  or  coke  breeze.  It  it  is  desirable  to  keep  ones  feet 
drv  when  walking  through  the  houses,  a  simple  trellis  will 
I  uord  all  that  is  necessary,  or  iron  gratings  will  give  more 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

permanency.  _ 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  warm,  sunny  weather  which  we  have  experienced  duiing 
the  past,  week  has,  after  the  heavy  rains  previously,  caused 
many  herbaceous  plants  to  grow  away  freely,  and  borders  of 
these  are  now  becoming  absorbingly  interesting  to  those  who 
have  a  love  for  this  department  of  horticulture.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  collections  of 
hardy  perennials  is  annually  becoming  more  popular,  and 
where  they  are  well  grown  there  is  nothing  of  more  interest  or 
more  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  surprising  fact  to  many  that  the 
lisin^  generation  of  gardeners  do  not  attempt  to  become  more 
conversant  with  or  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  their  require¬ 
ments  and  uses.  Without  wishing  to  deride  the  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  plants,  etc.,  grown  under  glass,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  hardy  plants,  trees 
and  shrubs  and  the  like  grown  outside  is,  at  the  present  time, 
equally  if  not  more  valuable,  and  will  be  a  greater  desideratum 
when  their  value  becomes  more  fully  appreciated. 

Perennial  Phloxes. — The  young  shoots  of  these  are  now  of 
good  length,  and  with  both  the  early  and  late-flowering 
varieties  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  weakest  growths 
ou  the  older  clumps  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
These  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stool,  and  with  the  better 
varieties  a  few  ashes,  sifted  fine,  should  be  placed  round.  Any 
which  were  divided  and  potted  up  in  the  autumn  can  now  be 
planted  out,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  very  good,  a  little  fresh  soil 
should  be  given,  as  these  respond  well  to  liberal  treatment, 
and  the  spines  will  be  much  finer.  Where  seedlings  have  been 
raised  these  should  be  planted  out  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened,  and  where  these  are  grown  in  quantity 
with  the  aim  of  raising  new  varieties,  an  open  piece  of  ground 
which  has  been  well  prepared  should  be  selected.  A  distance 
of  1  ft.  apart  all  ways  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  best  colours 
can  then  be  easily  selected. 

Pentstemons.  —  For  bedding  purposes  these  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  more  popular,  and  I  know  of  no  plants  which  are  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  or  produce  a  more  pleasing  display  of 
bloom  through  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  By 
far  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  growing  them  in  a  good- 
sized  border  by  themselves,  but  whether  treated  in  this  way 
or  interspersed  in  batches  among  other  plants  in  the  mixed 
borders,  they  can  now  be  transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters 
if  the  weather  is  suitable.  Should  cold  winds  prevail  it  is 
much  better  to  leave  the  planting  till  a  mild  spell,  as  any 
check  in  a  young  state  is  most  detrimental.  A  suitable  dis¬ 
tance  bo  plant  apart  will  be  18  in.  each  way,  and  the  points  of 
the  leading  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  so  that  they  will 
break  freely  and  make  good  bushy  plants.  If  one  wishes  to 
obtain  extra  long  spikes  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  central 
growth  must  be  left  and  all  the  side  shoots  picked  out.  If  it 
is  intended  to  grow  any  in  pots,  these  should  now  be  potted 
into  32’s,  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
soil,  with  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand  will  be  suitable.  The 
pots  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  well  drained. 

Hollyhocks.  —  By  far  the  best  way  is  to  grow  these  as 
annuals,  and  those  which  were  sown  early  in  the  new  year  and 
potted  off  when  large  enough  should  now  be  of  sufficient  size 
for  planting  out.  These  like  liberal  treatment,  and  whether 
grown  m  a  border  or  separately  the  ground  should  have  been 
well  prepared.  A  few  fine  ashes  should  be  placed  round  each 
plant,  and  a  thorough  mulching  given  of  rotten  cow  manure  a 
little  later  on. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — Few  plants  are  more 
useful  than  these  in  the  flower  garden,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
more  extended  culture  than  at  present.  For  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  they  are  very  valuable,  and  when  grown  in  a  separate 


border,  few  subjects  present  a  mole  pica  in g  appeal  a : 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  They  can  nov 
planted  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  the  tip  of  th< 
should  he  pinched  out  so  that  they  break  fro  ly.  A  1  . 
dusting  of  soot  over  the  foliage  in  showery  weather  will  pm 
most  beneficial  to  them.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Half-hardy  Annuals.-— This  class  of  plants  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in' providing  a  summer  display  in  many  gardens, 
and,  indeed,  with  half-hardy  annuals  alone  a  very  tine  show 
might  be  had  throughout  the  seasons.  Stocks,  Asters,  Zin¬ 
nias,  etc.,  are  in  geiferal  use  everywhere,  and  need  not  be  dwelt 
on  here.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  plants  of  this  class 
not  generally  met  with  in  private  gardens,  and  which  possess 
qualities  which  render  them  useful  in  various  ways. 

Atriplex  hortensis  rubra,  a  reddish-purple  leaved  variety  of 
the  Mountain  Spinach,  may  be  used  as  a  foliage  plant  in  large 
beds  or  the  mixed  border ;  it  will  attain  a  height  of  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.,  and  when  planted  fairly  close  is  effective  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  native  of  Mexico,  is  perhaps 
more  often  seen,  and  is  useful  for  subtropical  work.  It  grows 
quite  as  tall  as  the  former  and,  producing  finely  divided  leaves, 
the  whole  plant  is  light  and  elegant  in  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  green  and  the  flowers  light  purple.  Polygonum 
oriental e,  from  the  tropics  of  the  old  world,  also  attains  a 
height  of  5  ft.  or  more,  and  produces  drooping  spikes  of 
crimson  flowers  which  are  highly  ornamental  throughout  the 
summer.  There  is  a  white  variety,  but  it  lacks  the  decorative 
value  of  the  type.  Polygonum  capitatum  from  the  Himalayas 
is  very  different  to  the  preceding  species ;  the  stems  scarcely 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  produce  numerous  small  green  leaves 
with  brown  markings.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  produced  in 
heads  on  stalks  about  6  in.  long ;  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  an 
edging  or  carpet  to  taller  subjects. 

Lobelia  tenuior,  from  Australia,  is  distinct  in  habit  from 
other  Lobelias  grown  in  the  flower  garden,  being  more  often 
seen  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  quite  successful,  however,  as 
an  outdoor  subject,  and  makes  a  nice  show  in  summer.  The 
whole  plant  grows'  about  a  foot  or  15  in.  high,  and  produces 
abundance  of  dark  blue  flowers.  Lobelia  ramosa  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  former,  but  the  flowers  are  scarcely  so  laige, 
and  the  plant  is  of  stiffer  habit. 

Diascea  Barberae,  a  low-growing  plant,  has  pink  flowers, 
with  two  curious  spurs  produced  at  the  base  of  the  flower, 
which  render  it  interesting  as  well  as  being  extremely  pretty. 
Schizanthus  retusus,  largely  grown  for  the  greenhouse,  is 
equally  as  useful  outside,  and  in  some  places  is  sown  where 
required  to  bloom.  Treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  and 
planted  out  in  June,  success  is  assured. 

Many  other  subjects  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  above  give 
some  indication  of  the  enormous  number  of  plants  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  present-day  gardeners.  ^  •  *• 


Berberis  japonica. 

As  a  winter -flowering  shrub  this  is  a  real  treasure,  being  .. 
plant  of  sturdy,  upright  habit,  pleasing  foliage,  and  lovely 
in  colour,  form,  and  fragrance  of  bloom.  The  leaves,  which  are 
large,  are  of  a  clear  glossy  green,  and  are  furnished  with  long 
sharp  spines.  The  long  racemes  of  flowers  are  arranged  in  a 
radiating  crown  above  the  foliage,  and  are  of  a  clear  canary 
yellow,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  (early  February)  are 
extremely  valuable,  serving  as  they  do  to  brighten  the 
shrubbery  at  a  time  when  colour  is  most  needed.  Added  to 
these  charms  is  that  of  a  delightful  fragrance,  so  that  to  every 
owner  of  a  garden,  be  it  large  or  small,  this  Berberis  should 
be  considered  quite  indispensable,  while  those  who  have  space 
at  command  should  certainly  plant  masses  in  suitable  places 
that  will  assuredly  constitute  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
place.  It  is  .also  known  as  B.  Bealei.  Heather  Bell. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, —  l  have  been  much  interested  in  and  also  much  amused 
by  the  discussion  i;t  your  paper  on  the  above  subject,  opened 
by  “  Heather  Hell,"  in  the  issue  for  February  18th. 

So  far,  it  seems  to  me,  your  correspondents  have  been 
arguing-  on  the  matter  of  a  “  term  ”  rather  than  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  subject. 

Each  writer,  so  far,  including  the  intrepid  “  C.  Blair, 
agrees  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  or  lad  to  learn  the 
”  business  ”  in  older  to  be  a  gardener  worthy  of  the  name. 
Then  why  worry  about  the  “  term  ”  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  per  iod  of  initial  instruction ! 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  the  work  done  by,  or  the  training  given  to, 
the  “  apprentice  ’’  and  the  "  garden  boy.”  For  either  of  them 
to  "  make  anything  out,”  it  is  essential  that  the  endeavour  to 
learn  be  present,  and  for  the  sources  of  knowledge  to  be 
available,  and  these  essentials  are  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  “classes  ’’  of  boys. 

If  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  to  be  honestly  faced,  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  a  “  garden 
boy”  and  a  “boy  apprentice”  is  visible  in  the  pocket  of  the 
head  gardener.  That  may  seem  a  strange  place  enough,  but 
there  are  few  gardeners  1  trow  who  could  conscientiously  deny 
it. 

It  amounts  to  just  this :  Well-to-do  parents  who  wish  their 
son  to  learn  gardening  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  head 
gardener  or  to  a  nurseryman,  who  may.  or  may  not,  give  a 
formal  receipt  or  acknowledgment  to  the  effect  that  “  So-and- 
So  is  bound  for  three  years  (more  or  less)  to  So-aud-So,  with 
the  object  of  learning  t lie  gardening  profession.”  The  ap¬ 
prentice  begins  his  duties  forthwith,  and  receives  a  weekly 
emolument,  which  is  charged  with  the  garden  or  nursery 
t  epe  rises. 

In  the  case  of  the  garden  boy,  there  s,  .  >urse,  no  written 
or  verbal  guarantee  that  he  shall  be  taught,  but  he  receives 
a  similar  emolument,  differing  only  from  that  of  the  apprentice 
in  that  the  boy  proudly  calls  it  his  wage,  and  carries  it,  with 
the  enviable  consciousness  that  he  has  earned  it,  to  his  poor 
mother,  who  gladly  receives  it. 

As  for  the  work  done  by  (or  left  undone  by)  the  apprentice 
and  the  garden  boy.  there  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  practically 
no  difference  in  it.  I  have  known  gardens  where  both 
apprentices  and  garden  boys  were  employed  simultaneously, 
and  have  seen  them  working  at  the  same  job,  and  at  similar 
jobs  as  a  regular  procedure.  Of  course,  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  parents  having  paid  a  premium,  the  prentice  may  (if  he 
is  the  bigger  hoy)  bully  the  common  or  garden  species  into 
doing  his  (the  apprentice’s)  share  of  the  dirty  work  in  addition 
to  his  own,  but  such  minor  details  do  not  bother  the  head. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  garden  boy  is  smart,  and  the  ap¬ 
prentice  dull,  the  path  of  the  former  is  often  made  much 
smoother  m  order  to  retain  him,  since  he  is  a  free  ament,  while 
the  apprentice  is  not. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  I  ask  your  correspondents  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  who  has 
served  three  years  regular  apprenticeship,  and  "a  boy  eighteen 
years  old  who  has  worked  in  the  same  or  similar  maidens  for 
the  same  period  as  garden  boy,  both  being  understood  to 
possess  equal  powers  for  the  assimilation  of  knowledge? 

It  would  be  more  than  unkind,  it  would  almost  amount  to 
barbarous  cruelty  on  toy  part.  ••  ,  t  Mr.  C. 

Blair  that  lie  search  his  inner  conscience  for  the  vast  difference 
which  he  finds  between  his  apprentices  and  his  garden  bovs. 
■Still  one  cannot  help  think  _  that  Mr.  Blair  has  been  woud'er- 
fully  blest  in  his  apprentices,  and  equally  woefully  unfortunate 
with  his  garden  boys. 

Tlie  paragraph  referring  to  what  is  obviously  a  sore  point 
with  Mr.  Blair,  namely,  the  ambitious  labourer.”  is  charged  to 


the  full  with  a  quaint  humour,  which  in  my  ignorance  I  accept 
as  “  best  Scotch.”  Mr.  Blair  says  “  he  (the  labourer,  of  course) 
often  lands  as  man-of-all-work  to  a  parson.  That,  however,  i, 
his  bad  luck,  not  his  merits.” 

One  wonders  whether  his  bad  luck  alludes  to  the  parson  or 
to  the  ambitious  labourer  ;  if  to  the  latter,  then  the  “  Little 
Meeuister  ”  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Blair. 

To  assist  the  memory  of  your  correspondents  who  may  have 
forgotten,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know.  I 
give  below  the  four  primary  conditions  or  qualifications  for 
membership  of  the  B.G.A. 

(1)  To  be  not  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

(2)  If  less  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  have  had  at 
least  fire  year  s'  training  in  good  private,  public,  or  commercial 
establishments.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

(•3)  If  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  have  had  at 
least  seven  consecutive  years'  professional  experience. 

(-1  >  To  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  general 
character. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  mention  of  apprenticeship; 
neither  are  apprenticeship  indentures  required  of  young  men 
desiring  to  enter  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  The  sole  qualifi¬ 
cations  demanded  of  young  gardeners  entering  Kew  are :  — 
To  be  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  vears,  to  have 
had  five  years'  training  in  gardens  or  nurseries,  and  to  possess 
a  good  character. 

W  it !i  regard  to  examinations  as  a  test  of  knowledge  of  horti¬ 
culture.  I  consider  them  absolutely  impracticable.  As  has  been 
said,  an  excellent  gardener  may  easily  fail  in  paper  examina¬ 
tions,  while  a  useless,  theoretical,  horticultural-college  man 
may  pass  with  honours. 

Practical  examinations  (to  cover  the  whole  field  of  gardening, 
as,  of  course,  they  must  to  be  practical)  are  also  impossible,’ 
but  I  think  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  500  members  of  the 
B.G.A.  to  formulate  sufficiently  clear  and  effective  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  only  bona-fide  men  with  thoroughly 
good  past  experience.  Hosiocea.  I 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

biR, — Mr.  Blair  should  be  careful  how  he  twists  about  one's 
statements.  I  have  not  said  that  a  happy-go-lucky  method  of 
training  a  gardener  is  the  only  trustworthy  one,  neither  can  it 
be  fan  ix  said  that  toy  statements  implied  such  a  ridiculous 
notion.  Any  sane  person  knows  that  a.  happy-go-lucky  method 
of  doing  anything  cannot  be  trustworthy,  but  where  is”  the  need 
or  compulsion  for  such  method  to  be  adopted  by  any  lad  who 
desii es  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  horticulture?  Mv  argument 
is  that  an  intelligent  lad  with  an  inclination  for  gardening  eau, 
lv  working  in  a  good  garden,  studying  and  observing,  learn 
his  bit  without  being  apprenticed.  When  it  is  shown  that  he 
cannot  do  so  I  wili  at  once  give  in,  and  admit  that  apprentice¬ 
ship  is  the  only  trustworthy  course. 

I  do  not  condemn  apprenticeship  to  any  trade  or  profession, 
because  I  know  in  some  there  is  no  other  opportunity  for  learn¬ 
ing  the  trade :  but  in  gardening  other  opportunities  do  exist, 
consequently  apprenticeship  is  not  necessary.  Great  changes 
must  have  been  wrought  in  Scotland  of  late.”  for  'tis  not  above 
half-ardozen  years  since  I  was  working  there  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  where  an  apprentice  was  receiving  2s.  6d.  a  week — 
scarcely  equal  to  a  journeyman's  wage,  even  in  Southern  Eg 
laud,  that,  however,  was  iu  the  east  of  Scotland,  so  perhaps, 
as  the  song  says,  “  there  is  a  difference  between  east  and  west. 

I  also  know  more  than  one  lad  whose  parents  paid  premiums 
tii'  the  time  of  L2-l  so  there  is  some  excuse  for  mv  nonsense  on 
rhat  point.  If  lads  can  be  apprenticed  freely  and  receive  such 
liberal  wages,  it  seems  strange  that  any  lad  will  work  iu  a 
garden  without  being  apprenticed.  Mr!  Blair  tliiuks  that  a 
lad  who  knows  his  service  can  be  cut  short  at  anv  time  will 
Lave  less  interest  in  his  work  than  one  who  knows  he  is  bound 
tor  a  stipulated  time.  I  have  known  apprentices  of  whom 
rheir  masters  have  said.  “The  sooner  their  time  is  up  the 
better.  I  think,  however,  we  can  both  agree  that  it  depends 
upon  a  lad  s  intelligence  and  inclination  whether  or  not  he  will 
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work  and  learn.  The  point  is,  can  an  intelligent  lad  who 
wishes  to  learn  do  so  by  working  as  just  a  garden  hoy  equally 
as  well  as  though  he  were  apprenticed  ?  1  say,  Yes,  many  a  lad 

has  done  so  and  is  fully  entitled  to  take  his  stand  as  a  gardener 
and  a  member  of  the  13.G.A.  Heather  Bell. 


To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Gardening  World. 

.Sir, — I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  various  letters 
on  above  in  your  paper,  and  if  J  understand  some  of  them 
rij'ht  one  is  not  considered  an  apprentice  unless  there  has 
been  a  premium  paid  for  his  apprenticeship.  If  it  is  only 
Mich  as  those  who  are  accepted  by  the  Ji.fi. A.,  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  very  few  members  from  Scotland,  for  1  think  the 
majority  of  us,  instead  of  serving  three  years  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  as  we  thought,  have  only  been  “  confounded  nuisances  ” 
of  gulden  boys,  in  Mr.  Blair’s  estimation  at  least.  Still,  to¬ 
day  we  hold  our  own  as  well  if  not  better  than  any  of  his 
“bound”  apprentices,  and  are  not  the  least  ashamed  to  own 
that  at  the  start  of  our  career  we  did  our  share  of  pot-washing, 
cleaning  Hues,  etc.  To  be  a  practical  gardener  you  must 
have  practical  experience  of  even  the  most  humble  work  in 
connection  with  our  profession.  I  fail  to  see  how  paying  for 
your  apprenticeship  will  make  you  a  better  journeyman  at 
the  end  of  your  "  time.”  You  may  get  clear  of  some  of  the 
dirty  jobs,  but  I  question  very  much  if  that  is  anything  to 
vour  advantage.  Strath  Endrick. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  about 
apprentice  gardeners,  and  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  <  pening 
the  pages  of  your  valuable  paper  to  this  most  important  sub¬ 
ject.  For  my  part,  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
way  exhausted,  nor  yet  very  satisfactory  conclusions  arrived 
at.  In  answer  to  “  Fairplay,”  I  consider  he  is  altogether 
wrong  in  his  statement  about  the  poor  man’s  son  who  has 
a  keen  interest  in  gardening,  for  there  are  few  trades  where 
apprentices  are  so  well  paid  as  gardening,  and  few  where 
they  are  so  poorly  paid  when  they  become  journeymen.  .So 
much  for  “  Fairplay.” 

I  would  like  to  say  a  little  about  my  experience  with  the 
garden  labourers.  I  heartily  approve  of  Mr.  Blair's  opinion 
of  them.  In  addition,  a  labourer  sees  that  he  is  pretty  well 
on  in  life,  and  must  make  the  best  of  learning  gardening. 
The  head  gardener  encourages  him,  and  often  prefers  him 
to  the  apprentice,  and  the  result  is  that,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  any  intelligent  person  can  see,  the  labourer 
and  apprentice  change  places,  and  the  apprentice  becomes 
the  labourer.  Compare  this  treatment  to  that  of  a  mason’s 
labourer.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  mason’s  labourer  building 
a  house,  and  an  apprentice,  and  perhaps  a  journeyman  also, 
wheeling  bricks  to  him.  When  a  labourer  at  length  becomes 
a  head  gardener  or  a  single-handed  one  he  soon  sees  that  he 
is  not  just  as  good  a  hand  as  he  expected,  but  has  often  to 
fall  back  upon  journeymen  for  hints,  and  succeeds  in  obtain¬ 
ing  them.  Of  course,  he  is  too  dignified  to  acknowledge  that 
any  journeyman  could  teach  him.  Labourers  should  just  be 
kept  in  their  place,  ana  that  is  to  do  the  rough  work  about 
the  garden. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  labourers  have  got  on  well 
and  have  done  much  for  the  trade,  but  they  owe  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  journeymen,  who  freely  imparted  it  to  them, 
and  who  could  write  to  garden  papers,  which  the  labourers 

would  read. 


Then  about  the  garden  boy  verms  apprentice.  I  think 
that  the  garden  boy  who  is  so  sharp  and  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing  as  Heather  Bell  ”  speaks  of  should  be  placed  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  shoes  of  the  dunce  apprentice.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  an  apprentice  certi¬ 
ficate.  How  would  “Fairplay”  and  “Heather  Bell”  do  if 
as  journeymen  they  went  to  a  head  gardener  in  a  good  estab- 
isliinetit  to  engage  as  foreman  inside  or  out,  and  the  gardener 
asked  where  they'  had  served  their  time?  In  conclusion,  let 
tue  say  that  I  am  in  favour  of  apprenticeships  being  served, 
iut,  like  Humility,'  in  worthy  gardens.  I  would  like  to 


support  Humility”  in  his  opinions  and  method-  of  t •  - 

apprentices.  I  ai  ir<  that  there  are  few  pi..'  <  »h< , 

tices  receive  the  treatment  that  he  describes.  In  most  pL, . , 

1 1 "  reverse.  He  gets  a  chance  at  all  bothy  amusemei  1 
and  is  encouraged  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  Again,  to  conclude  with,  the  labourer  in  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  Scotland  is  never  allowed  within  the 
walls  of  the  garden  except  to  carry  away  rubbish,  etc. 

Garbages. 


Potato  Sutton’s  Ideal. 

1  lie  above  variety  came  under  our  notice  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1898,  we  believe,  at.  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  occa- 
~i‘;n  of  on<  of  the  shows  of  British-grown  fruit.  V. 
much  impressed  by  its  beautiful  form  on  that  occasion,  being  a 
white-skinned,  kidney-shaped  variety  with  shallow  eyes,  and 
therefore  likely  to  produce  little  waste  when  paring  it  for 
cooking  purposes.  It  crops  heavily,  and  those  who  have  tried 
it  during  the  period  that  lias  elapsed  since  its  introduction  still 
think  well  of  it.  The  skin  is  smooth,  and  the  white  flesh  of 
excellent  texture  and  flavour.  The  beautiful  form  of  the 
tuber  lends  itself  to  exhibition  purposes,  and  being  of  moderate 
size,  compared  even  with  some  other  gigantic  kidneys,  it  1- 


[ Copyright  Sutton  and  Son*. 
Potato  Sutton’s  Ideal. 


well  suited  for  table  use  ;  and  as  a  medium  sized  tuber,  or  one 
on  the  limits  of  fullest  size  for  table  use,  it  should  he  encour¬ 
aged  by  exhibitors  and  judges  alike. 

It  has  the  habit,  stems  and  foliage  similar  to  these  of  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  a  relatively  old  and  well-tried  variety  of  excellent 
merit.  When  given  very  favourable  treatment  to  the  growth 
of  large  tubers,  that  is,  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  space,  tubers 
may  be  obtained  over  1  \  lbs.  in  weight.  That  we  should  con¬ 
sider  exceptional,  and  we  should  not  encourage  that 
method  of  cultivation,  either  for  kitchen  use  or  exliil  ition 
purposes;  but  when  grown  at  moderate  distances  apart  the 
tubers  attain  a  good,  useful  size.  It  is  classed  as  a  second 
early  variety,  and  as  such  would  come  in  very  useful.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  kindly  placed  the  illustration  of 
this  Potato  at  our  service. 


Potato  Trials  in  Yorkshire. — The  Yorkshire  Council  for 
Agricultural  Education  made  some  exp  nments  with  1’otao.s 
at  Escrick  and  Garforth  last  year.  Animal  and  chemical  niamn 
were  used  in  mixture.  One  of  the  principal  conclusions  arri\  1 
at  was  that  greatly  increased  crops  could  be  obtaine  1  if  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  frequent  change  of  the  seed.  This  also 
conduced  to  the  greater  disease-resisting  power  of  the  varieties 
employed.  When  cut  sets  were  used  it  was  advised  to  plant 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting.  If  this  was  impossible, 
the  advice  given  was  to  dust  the  freshly  cut  surface  with  lime. 
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Potato  King  of  the  Russets. 

For  some  years  past  the  above  Potato  lias  been  finding  its 
way  into  the  gardens  all  over  the  country.  It  was  also  shown 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Potato  Society  last,  autumn. 
We  may  describe  it  as  a  round  or  sometimes  oval-shaped,  pink¬ 
skinned  Potato  of  large  size,  and  usually  very  shapely.  I  he 
eyes  are  shallow,  and  in  that  respect  cause  little  waste  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  tubers  for  the  table.  The  flesh  is  white  and  very 
floury  when  properly  cooked. 

The  variety  may  be  grown  in  field  or  garden,  but  in  the 
latter  case  should  not  be  planted  in  too  rich  soils,  that  is, 
those  that  have  been  overloaded  many  years  with  farmyard 
manure  or  other  vegetable  matter,  otherwise  stems  and  foliage 
will  be  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  tubers. 


6-in.  pots,  according  to  size,  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  loam 
and  one-third  leaf-soil,  with  a  sprinkle  of  soot  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  silver  sand  ;  the  coarser  the  soil  the  better.  The 
whole  of  it  is  turned  three  times.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  in 
regard  to  drainage,  for  if  it  is  in  any  way  defective  disaster 
will  be  sure  toi  overtake  them.  After  the  final  potting  they  are 
returned  to  the  cold  frame  and  kept  close  and  moist  for  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  lights  kept  off  as  above,  they  remain  in 
the  cold  frame  until  the  end  of  September,  when  they  are 
brought  to  a  south  aspect,  still  keeping  the  lights  off  as  much 
as  possible  and  shading  with  care.  About  the  first  week  in 
November  they  are  brought  into'  a  cool  greenhouse  and  placed 
on  a  cold  bottom  in  front  of  a  side  light,  which  is  always  open, 
except  on  windy  weather  or  frosty  nights.  Water  is  given 


That,  of  course,  applies  to'  most  strong-grow¬ 
ing  Potato®.  When  planted  in  a  friable  soil 
not  overdone  with  natural  manures,  and  in 
situations  where  the  foliage  will  be  freely  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  air,  the  growth  will  be 
normal  and  the  crop  of  tubers  abundant. 

These  tubers  are  rough  on  the  skin,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  illustration  put  at  our  disposal 
by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Hol- 
bom,  London,  who  put  this  variety  into  com¬ 
merce,  and  have  kept  it  in  stock  for  a  number 
of  years.  For  some  time  past,  however,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  run  upon  the  variety, 
and  various  cultivators  have  proved  its  floury 
character  when  cooked,  and  we  can  well  re¬ 
commend  this  handsome  tuber  to  those  who 
prefer  a  dry  and  floury  Potato.  It  may  be 
classed  with  the  main-cropping  or  late  varie¬ 
ties. 


Potato  King  of  the  Russets 


[J.  Carter  and  Co 


sparingly  at  this  season,  but  with  an  occasional  dewing  over¬ 
head  the  bottom  on  which  they  stand  is  kept  moist. 

A  watchful  eye  is  kept  in  case  of  green  fly  appearing.  On 
its  first  approach  a  fumigation  is  given  at  night,  followed  by  a 
dewing  overhead  in  the  morning.  Keeping  the  plants  clean  is 
the  key  to  success.  About  the  end  of  February  the  plants  are 
watered  when  dry  about  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure- 
water  made  from  sheep  or  cow  manure.  More  room  is  given 
as  they  require  it,  and  the  plants  are  held  up  with  strong, 
neat  stakes  on  each  side,  but  not.  tied  out  until  in  full  flower. 
Under  the  above  treatment  the  plants  attain  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  through  them,  and  single  flowers  3  in.  across,  the  foliage 
half  covering  the  pots.  B.  E.  G.  Bowter. 


Anemone  Pulsatilla  grows  in  a  wild  state  on  chalky  hillsides 
here  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  making  it  truly 
windflower,  but  in  good  garden  soil  the  flowers  become  twice 
r  three  times  the  size  of  the  wild  ones. 


Annual  Calceolarias. 

As  these  beautiful  flowers  will  soon  be 
adorning  our  greenhouses  and  conservatories, 

I  thought  a  word  as  to  their  culture  would 
not  be  out  of  place  just  now.  As  a  successfm 
cultivator,  I  will  simply  state  my  mode  of 
treatment.  Seed  sowing  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  to*  achieve  success.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  seed  is  sown  in  shallow 
pans  well  drained,  over  which  is  placed  some 
rough  soil,  filling  up  with  finer  towards  the 
top,  and  pressing  firmly  but  not  hard.  When 
the  surface  is  smooth,  the  seed  is  shaken  as 
evenly  as  possible,  and  some  coarse  silver  sand 
sprinkled  over  it  and  pressed  down  with  an 
old  plasterer’s  float,  watered  with  a  fine  rose 
can  as  gently  as  possible,  and  placed  on  a 
cool  bottom  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  a  piece 
of  glass  on  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  brown  paper  on  the  top. 
Great  care  is  taken  as  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  for  if  the 
glass  is  kept  on  too  long  the  seedlings  get  drawn  and  are 
weakened  to  commence  with.  Care  is  also  exercised  in  regard 
to  shading,  for  at  no  time  are  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  allowed 
to  reach  them. 

When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are 
potted  singly  into  21,-in.  pots,  and  also  into-  pans  as  a  reserve 
stock,  and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  on  a  cool  bottom  until 
they  are  established,  when  they  are  placed  into,  a  cold  frame 
having  a  north  aspect  and  given  plenty  of  room.  They  are 
watered  when  dry,  and  a  dewing  given  overhead  late  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening.  The  lights  are  removed  at  night  and 
at  any  other  time  when  the  sun  cannot  reach  them.  If  there 
has  not  been  any  dew  during  the  night,  they  are  again  dewed 
over  with  a  fine  rose  can,  for  the  plants  thrive  in  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere. 

As  the  plants  grow  they  are  given  a  shift  into  11-in.  and 
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Narcissus  Lowdham  Beauty. 

Depicted  in  the  illustration  is  a  superb  giant  Leedsi  Daffodil 
raised  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson. 

This  flower  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  April  19th 
last  year,  and  every  member  of  the  Narcissus  Committee  who 
saw  it  pronounced  it  the  finest  Leedsi  form  that  they  had  as 
yet  seen. 

After  the  R.H.S.  meeting  I  went  to  Lowdham  to  pay  a 
short  visit,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  examine  the  flower  more 
closely  and  learn  something  of  its  origin. 

It  is  one  of  a  number  of  seedlings  raised  from  a  cross  be- 
ween  Minnie  Hume  and  Mine.  De  Giaaff,  nearly 
nil  of  which  were  high-class  flowers  of  great 
beauty. 

The  honour  was  done  of  allowing  me  to  name 
this,  the  fairest  of  all  the  batch  of  the  seedlings, 
and  I  selected  the  name  which  heads  this  note, 
because  I  thought  that  it  would  in  some  way 
commemorate  the  name  of  a  village  which  is 
well  known  to  horticulturists  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons.  Till 
this  flower  appeared  I  was  content  to  consider 
White  Queen  as  the  finest  of  the  giant 
Leedsi  Daffodils,  but  on  comparison  with  Lowd¬ 
ham  Beauty  it  is  quite  surpassed. 

The  plant  stands  a  trifle  higher  than  White 
Queen,  with  strong,  deep  green,  ample  leaves. 

The  flower  is  4  in.  across  the  mouth  of  the 
crown,  which  is  very  slightly  crinkled  and 
daintily  frilled. 

The"  whole  flower  is  of  a  glistening  ivory- 
white,  and  the  broad  segments  firm  and  perfect 
in  texture. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  words  the  stately 
beauty  of  such  an  exquisite  flower  as  this.  Nor 
does  the  illustration  do  it  justice,  because  the 
flower  had  got  slightly  damaged  before  being 
photographed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

Kidderminster,  March  12th,  1905. 


Ventilation  of  Plant  Houses. 

The  thorough  masteiy  of  the  art  of  affording 
air  to  the  occupants  of  the  fruit  and  plant  houses 
is  one  of  paramount  importance  to  all  young- 
gardeners,  and  only  by  possessing  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  ventilation  can  a 
young  man  hope  to  become  a  successful  gar¬ 
dener.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  every  zealous 
young  horticulturist  should  strive  his  utmost  to 
become  proficient,  in  this  most,  necessary  adjunct 
towards  successful  gardening. 

With  the  aid  of  the  appliances  for  ventilating 
which  all  modem  constructed  houses  are  now 
fitted  with,  and  providing  they  are  skilfully 
manipulated,  no  difficulties  should  accrue  in 
keeping  up  that  free  circulation  of  air  which  is 
most  essential  to  the  health  and  successful  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  occupants  of  the  houses.  What 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  average  intelligent  gardener  of  a 
man  who  comes  out  at  6  a.m.  on  a  March  morning  and,  simply 
because  he  finds  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  regardless  of  a 
cold,  biting  wind,  has  all  the  ventilators  of  the  houses  thrown 
wide  open?  I  am  inclined  to  think:  that  the  census  of  opinion 
would  be  to  class  such  a  man  as  a  maniac  •  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  source  of  regret  to.  know  that  there  are  men  who  are 
supposed  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  profession  given 
to  this  haphazard  method  of  ventilation. 

The  process  of  ventilating  a  glass  structure  should  at  all 
times  he  carried  out  gradually,  allowing  at  least  a  rise  of 
5  degrees  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the  house.  There 


may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  outside  atmosphere  is  abnormally  high.  In  the  ra-<- 
fruit  houses  which  have  borne  early  crops  there  can  In-  i  , 
doubt  that  the  trees  are  greatly  benefited  by  being  afforded  ill 
the  air  which  it  iN  possible  to  accord  them.  In  admit  tin  / 
air  to  the  houses  the  cultivator  should  l>o  guided  bv  his 
knowledge,  acquired  by  attentive  study  and  observation,  of 
those  particular  plants  which  he  has  to  deal  with.  Plant-, 
like  human  beings,  breathe,  consequently  they  need  at  all 
stages  of  their  growth  a  certain  amount  of  air  in  order  to  reach 
a  perfect  state  of  development. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  density  of  cold  air  is  much 


Narcissus  Lowdham  Beauty  :  Flowers  tube  white. 

greater  than  that  of  warm  air ;  hence  the  former  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  descend,  while  the  latter  lias  a  tendency-  to  ascend. 
For  these  reasons  it  will  appear  obvious  that  a  sudden  inrush 
of  cold  air  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  should  at  all  times  be  guarded  against.  The  leaves  of 
plants  are  continually  abstracting  from  the  air  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  plant  food  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  the  stratum  of  air  in  contact 
with  the  foliage  should  be  incessantly  shifted,  whereby  fresh 
supplies  of  this  food  may  be  constantly  presented  and  the 
process  of  assimilation  greatly  facilitated.  This  constant  cir¬ 
culation  of  air,  which  is  most  needful  for  the  health  of  plants 
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in  general,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  .effectually  maintained 
when  the  bottom  ventilators  of  the  houses  are  placed  as  near 
the  around  line  as  possible.  Ventilators  placed  in  such  posi¬ 
tions  will  allow  the  influx  of  cold  air  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  thus  it  becomes  warmed  and  rarified 
before  reaching  the  foliage  of  the  plants  and  intermingling 
with  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  these  box  ventilators,  as  they  are 
more  familiarly  termed,  is  that  by  careful  attention  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  may  be  afforded  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
both  by  day  and  night,  arid  regardless  of  unfavourable  outside 
conditions,  when  it  would  be  unwise  to  afford  air  at  the  apex 
of  tire  house,  or  to  open  the  front  sashes.  It.  is  largely  due  to 
the  use  of  large  sheets  of  glass  in  modern  glazing  that  so  much 
attention  need  now  be  paid  to  ventilating,  as  formerly,  when 
small  squares  were  used,  there  were  more  openings  under  the 
laps  for  small  currents  of  air  to  pass  both  from  within  and 
without,  and  consequently  a  fairly  good  circulation  of  air  was 
maintained.  _ .  0lDES' 


The  Finest  Sweet  Peas. 

It.  is  natural  that  when  a  flower  becomes  popular  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  varieties  will  greatly  increase.  The  Sweet  Pea  rs 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  at  the  present  time  there  are 
about  three  hundred  distinct  sorts,  for  the  seedsman  this 
state  of  affairs  may  be  well,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  smaller 
grower  it  is  to  be  deplored.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
one  wishes  for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  varieties.  lire 
greatest  is  that  many  of  these  three  hundred  are  now  quite 
out  of  date,  having  been  improved  upon.  One  will  naturally 
ask  why  these  inferior  sorts  are  grown.  There  aie  several 
answers  to  this  question.  Perhaps  the  seed  merchants  are 
partly  to  blame  for  retaining  them  on  their  lists.  There  can, 
too,  be  little  doubt  that  sentiment  plays  some  part  towards 
their  retention.  I  believe,  however,  that  some  growers  do  not 
know  which  are  really  the  best  'Swreet  Peas.  It  is  to  help 
these  that  I  write  this  article.  Probably  some  of  my  readers 
are  quite  up  to  date  in  their  knowledge  of  this  flower  ;  even 
they,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  experience  of 
another  lover  of  the  Sweet  Pea, 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  Sweet  Pea 
and  say  that  it  is  the  finest  of  all  the  numerous  varieties.  In 
most  cases,  however,  we  can  pick  out  a  variety  from  those 
of  one  colour,  and  say  that  it  is  the  finest  of  that  shade.  This 
I  will  do,  and  as  a  further  guide  I  will  attempt  to  place  the 
various  classes  in  order,  dealing  with  those  first  which  are 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful,  and  are  best  represented. 
Between  the  first  six  or  seven  classes  there  is  little  difference, 
but  if  we  follow  the  lead  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society, 
and  divide  the  varieties  into  nineteen  classes,  the  reason  for 
my  method  of  treating  the  subject  will  be  more  apparent. 

"Dorothy  E.ckford  is  by  far  the  finest  white  Sweet  Pea.  In¬ 
deed.  I  should  not  advise  any  small  grower  to  cultivate  another 
variety  of  this  class.  If,  however,  others  are  needed,  Blanche 
Burpee  and  Sadie  Burpee  are  its  nearest  rivals.  Mont  Blanc 
is  valuable  because  of  its  precocity  in  blooming. 

There  are,  perhaps,  more  distinct  varieties  of  pink  Sweet 
Peas  than  there  are  of  any  other  colour.  “  Bolton’s  Pink  ” 
and  Countess  Spencer  are  rivals  for  the  premier  position  in 
this  section.  Both  are  giants  in  size,  rich  in  colour,  and  good 
in  form.  The  latter,  however,  is  very  fickle,  being  extremely 
liable  to  sport.  At  the  present  time  the  name  Countess 
Spencer  could  conveniently  be  applied  to  the  group  of  Sweet 
Peas  which  share  the  characteristic  form  of  the  original 
variety  bearing  that  name.  Several  light  pink  selections  from 
this  group  have  already  been  made,  but  Gladys  Unwin  is  the 
only  one  which  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  market.  This  variety, 
although  not  a  descendant  of  Countess  Spencer,  is  in  shape 
a  counterpart  of  that  variety.  Its  colour,  however,  is  lighter, 
and  it  is  warranted  not  to  sport.  My  opinion  is  that  the  palm 
in  the  pink  section  will  this  year  be  shared  by  Bolton’s  Pink 
and  Gladys  Unwin.  The  next  best  varieties  in  order  of  merit 
are  Mrs.  Knights  Smith,  Janet.  Scott,  Prima  Donna,  and 
Lovely.  These  are  all  very  fine. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Romolo  Piazzani  is  the  finest 
blue  Sweet  Pea,  As  this  may  be  beyond  the  purse  of  many 
growers,  I  should  advise  the  substitution  of  either  Navy  Blue 
or  Countess  Cadogan.  The  former  is  a  very  fine  dark  flower 
but  if  grown  for  exhibition  it  needs  shading. 

Scarlet  Gem  and  King  Edward  the  Seventh  are  by  far  the 
best  in  the  scarlet  and  crimson  classes  respectively.  As  a 
variety  of  general  utility  the  latter  is  hard  to  beat.  In  shape, 
colour,  size,  and  all  otber  good  points  it  is  well  to  the  fore 
Indeed,  it  is  a  variety  which  all  should  grow.  Scarlet  Gem 
cannot  be  thus  spoken  of.  It  is  good  in  size  and  form,  and 
it  is  almost  sensational  in  its  brilliancy.  Although  not  so 
vivid  as  that  of  the  scarlet  Geranium,  its  colour,  before  its 
advent,  had  never  been  seen  in  a  Sweet  Pea,  It  is  also  very 
liable  to  burn  in  the  sun.  Another  drawback  is  that  as  a 
rule  it  only  bears  two  flowers  on  one  stem.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  however,  it  is  well  worth  growing,  and  those  who  can 
shade  it  efficiently  should  gain  much  pleasure  by  cultivating 
it.  Although  distinctly  inferior  to  the  two  last-mentioned 
varieties,  Salopian  and,  perhaps,  Mars  should  be  given  a  place 
in  larger  collections. 

Lavender  is,  perhaps,  the  most  admired  of  all  shades  of 
Sweet  Peas,  ladies,  in  particular,  being  very  enthusiastic  over 
it.  This  being  so,  all  should  grow  a  good  supply  of  Ladv 
Grizel  Hamilton,  the  best  in  the  section.  This  variety  pos¬ 
sesses  many  good  qualities,  and  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to 
all  who  grow  it.  Lady  Nina  Balfour  and  Countess  of  Radnor 
are  two  other  beautiful  varieties,  the  former  being  shaded 
dove-grey  on  a  lavender  ground,  and  the  latter  being  nearlv 
a  self. 

Maroon  Sweet  Peas  are  very  fine,  and  the  colour  of  some 
varieties  is  extremely  rich.  Black  Michael,  one  of  this  year’s 
Eckford  novelties,  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  advance  on  the  older 
soils  in  this  section.  Those  who  prefer  varieties  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  should  choose  from  Black  Knight  and 
Othello.  They  are  both  giants  in  size,  and  are  fine  in  all 
respects.  The  former  is  veiy  dark  and  is  certainly  the  more 
popular  of  the  two.  The  latter,  however,  is  also  magnificent ; 
its  rich  chocolate  colour  being  very  handsome,  and  not  seen 
in  any  other  Sweet  Pea. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Prunus  triloba. 

The  double  form  of  this  Chinese  species  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  of  the  genus,  and  a  use  can  be  found  for.  it  in  most 
gardens,  for  it  is  useful  alike  for  beds  in  the  open  ground,  for 
planting  against  a  wall  with  a  south  or  west  aspect,  or  for 
forcing.  P.  triloba,  belongs  to  the  Armeuiaca,  or  Apricot  section 
of  the  genus,  and  makes,  when  mature,  a  bush  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high.  The  type  itself  is  a  showy  bush,  for  when  at  its  best 
i't  is  covered  with  pretty,  delicate  pink  blossoms  which  are 
from  b  in.  to  f  in.  across.  The  type  cannot,  however,  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  double  form,  for  in  this  case  the  blooms  are 
upward  of  1  j  in.  across,  a.  lovely  shade  of  pink  in  colour,  and 
borne  profusely  from  the  whole  length  of  the  previous  year's 
wood.  The  fact  of  the  blossoms  being  double  is  sufficient  to 
vouch  for  their  standing  qualities,  and  they  last  in  good  condi 
tion;  much  longer  than  those  of  the  type’.  Whichever  way  it 
may  be  grown  it  is  advisable  to  shorten  the  flowering  branches 
to  within  a  few  buds  of  the  base  a.s  soon  as  the  blooms  are 
over.  By  this  means  fewer  young  shoots  are  made,  these 
being  correspondingly  longer  and  stronger  than  a  greater 
quantity  would  have  been.  When  planted  in  good  soil  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  have  year-old  wood  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  length  clothed  from  end  to  end  with  flowers. 

Out  of  doors  the  natural  blossoming  time  is  April,  but  with 
a  slight  amount  of  forcing  established  plants  in  pots  may  be 
had  in  bloom  from  the  middle  of  February  onwards.  Speci¬ 
mens  which  have  been  subjected  to  forcing  should  have  their 
branches  shortened  after  the  flowers  are  over,  and  be  kept  in 
a  moderate  amount  of  heat  until  growth  is  active  again. 

W.  D. 
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Astilbe  Davidii. 

For  many  years  past  the  Astilbes  grown  .in  gardens  were 
characterised  by  white  or  creamy-white  Howers,  though  A. 
chinensis  had  pink  flowers.  A.  Davidii  certainly  has  the 
greatest  intensity  of  colour  of  any  we  have  yet  seen,  while  it. 
is  at  die  same  time  a  stately  plant,  with  beautiful  foliage  and 
perfectly  hardy.  It  belongs  to  the  Saxifrage  order,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  the  characteristics  of  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  genus 
Spiraea,  in  which  many  horticulturists  would  fain  place  it. 

In  the  mass  the  flowers  are  often  described  as  rich  purple 
or  violet-purple,  but  we  propose  to  make  a  little  analysis  of 
the  parts  showing  where  the  deepest  colour  resides.  The  small 
sepals  are  deep  pink,  while  the  linear,  slender  petals  are  paler 
pink,  and  in  the  mass  serve  to  give  the  flowers  a  fluffy  or 
feathery  appearance.  The  anthers  are  violet,  and,  owing  to 
their  great  numbers  and  prominence,  they  have  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  when  seen  from  a  little 
distance.  Here,  then,  we  get  the  richest  shade  of  colour  in 
the  anthers  which  affects  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  as  seen 
in  the  mass. 

The  plant  itself  may  be  compared  to  Spiraea  Aruncus,  an 
old  garden  jilant.  of  great  beauty,  and  with  which  many  gar¬ 
deners  are  familiar.  The  new  comer  is  more  elegant  and 
stately,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  much-divided  leaves 
are  crowded  together  towards  the  base  of  the  stems,  while  the 
flowering  portion  stands  clear  above  the  foliage  for  a  length 
of  lj  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more.  From  the  main  stems  numerous 
short  ascending  branches  are  given  off,  each  carrying  its 
quota  of  flowers,  so.  that  an  inflorescence  in  the  mass  is  nar¬ 
rowly  pyramidal.  As  in  other  plants  allied  to  this  a  well- 
drained  but  moist  soil  is  most  conducive  to  its  welfare,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  free  (not  stagnant)  water  within 
reach  of  the  roots,  so  will  the  plant  thrive  and  attain  a  stately 
height.  According  to>  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed 
and  the  age  of  the  plants,  they  will  vary  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft. 
in  height. 

Cultivators  might  well  bear  in  mind  the  beauty  of  such  a 
subject  if  placed  under  suitable  conditions  with  appropriate 
surroundings.  A  veiy  fine  effect  can  be  produced  by  making 
a  large  bed  of  it  in  pleasure-grounds  where  the  surface  is  undm 
lating,  and  either  a  stream  or  a  pond  is  close  by.  Under  these 
conditions  and  in  properly  prepared  soil  a  whole  bed  of  one 
colour  can  be  planted,  or  a  fine  contrast  could  be  produced  by 
associating  A.  Davidii  with  some  of  the  taller-growing,  white- 
flowered  species.  The  plant  will  also  thrive  in  the  ordinary 
herbaceous  border  if  fairly  deep  and  moist.  Indeed,  it  is  of 
the  easiest  cultivation,  but"fully  deserving  of  the  best  attention. 

T  T,le  species  was  introduced  from  Central  China  by  Messrs.  J. 
\eitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  who  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  for  it  when  they  brought  the  plant  before  the 
floyal  Horticultural  Society  on  August  5th.  1902.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  firm  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  stately  and  beautiful  plant. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

U  lien  well  done,  few  plants  can  surpass  this  Begonia  for 
wealth  and  beauty  of  flowers.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
t  ie  old  stools  about  the  middle  of  April,  those  comino-  from 
the  root  being  the  best.  They  should  be  inserted  in  thumb 
pots  filled  with  eocoanut  fibre  and  silver  sand  and  plunged  in 
a  brisk  bottom  heat  and  shaded  from  the  strong  sun.  They 
will  sqon  take  root,  and  when  the  pot  is  fairly  filled  with  roots 
lev  s  lould  be  shifted  into  three-inch  pots,  using  fibrous  loam, 
eocoanut  fibre,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand.  Pot  lightly  with 
t  ie  fingers  :  no  potting  stick  should  be  used.  They  should  be 
pm  in  a  warm  pit  on  a  damp  bottom  and  the  house  kept  close 
a|*1  amP  and  heavily  shaded,  as  they  delight  in  heat  and 
S  3  ?'  7  .iey  soon  make  headway,  and  very  soon  will 

lequne  shifting  into  five-inch  pots.  A  little  rougher  soil  can 
ie  used  for  this  shift,  provided  it  is  leafy.  A  little  dry  cow 
manure  sifted  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve  can  be  added. 


The  plants  will  require  to  be  staked  now.  Rut  one  -take, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  in  the  centre  of  ■  . , .  | . 

1,111  shoots  loosely  to  Hi.  stake  as  they  grow.  Keep  all  flowt.r 
buds  rubbed  off,  but  on  no  account  pinch  the  shoots.  \\'|,, 
they  have  reached  the  t<  p  of  tin  stake  they  ■■  ill  I.,-  fairlj  b 
plants,  and  some,  ii  not  all,  will  require  a  shift  into  -■  ven  in) 
pots.  Use  the  same  sort  of  compost  as  before,  and  again  p<  • 
lightly.  A  good  stout  stake  about  three  and  a  half  p  i  t  loi,.. 
may  now  be  slipped  down  the  centre  of  each  plant,  care  boin 


Astilbe  Davidii. 


[  Veitch  and  Scms. 


taken  not  to  damage  the  foliage.  The  first  stake  need  not  be 
taken  out,  merely  slip  the  stout  one  carefully  down  the  side 
of  it.  Attention  will  have  to  be  given  even-  week  to  the  dis¬ 
budding  and  tying  of  them.  About  three  weeks  before  the 
plants  are  wanted  to  be  in  flower  all  the  buds  may  be  allowed 
to  develop.  They  will  stand  a  little  feeding  throughout  the 
growing  season,  well  diluted  liquid  manure  from  the  farm¬ 
yard  with  a  change  of  soot  water,  also  well  diluted,  being  the 
best.  Begonias  so  treated  will  form  handsome  specimens, 
three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high  and  two  to  three  feet 
through,  with  a  mass  of  blooms  from  top  to  bottom. 

Nemo. 
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Webbs’  New  Kaiser  Pea. 

Amongst,  vegetable  products  that  are  grown  in  the  Kinver 
trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  Peas  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  A  fairly 
extensive  piece  of  ground  is  devoted  to  them  and  several  rows 
are  usually  grown  of  all  those  new  varieties  under  trial  in 
order  to  determine  their  cropping  and  other  qualities  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  put  them  into  commerce.  Some  years 
usually  elapse  before  trials  of  Peas  are  regarded  as  conclusive. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  that  new  Peas  are  liable  to  vary  or  even 
to  sport,  dependent  upon  their  origin,  while  the  varying 
seasons  also  act  upon  them  favourably  or  prejudicially. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  now  being  put  into  commerce 
by  the  firm  as  a  novelty.  It  was  the  result  of  cross  fertilisa¬ 
tion  repeated  through  more  than  one  generation.  The  stems 
are  very  moderate  in  height,  being  only  3 1  ft.,  while  the  crop 
produced  is  remarkably  heavy.  The  pods  are  produced  in 
pairs,  and  are  well  filled  with  eight  to  ten  seeds  of  large  size. 
The  table  qualities  of  these  peas 'are  excellent,  and  the  deep 
green,  well-filled-  pods  also  make  this  suitable  for  exhibition 
purposes,  whether  shown  in  the  natural  state  or  split  open 
to  expose  the  seeds.  The  cooking  properties  of  the  variety 
have  also  been  proved  to  be  excellent. 

Judged  by  the  time  of  flowering  and  the  production  of  usable 
pods,  this  is  classed  as  a  main  crop  or  general  cropping  Pea, 
and  would  take  its  place  alongside  of  those  standard  varieties 
also  known  to  be  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  of  dwarf  habit. 
This  is  a  feature  of  no  small  importance,  especially  in  districts 
where  it  is  difficult  to  get  proper  Pea  stakes.  In  the  moister 
climate  of  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  strong  growing  Peas 
are  inclined  to  outgrow  almost  any  stakes  which  a  gardener 
would  think  of  using.  In  the  ne-wer  varieties  of  Peas,  includ¬ 
ing  that  under  notice,  the  tendency  is  to  get  main  cropping 
Peas  of  moderate  height  with  the  crop  concentrated  on  rela¬ 
tively  dwarf  stems.  The  accompanying  illustration  was  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  of  four  pods  showing  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  variety,  so  that  further  description  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  illustration  of  this  new  Pea  was  placed  at  our 
service  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. 


Salvia  Horminum  violaceum. 

This  Salvia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  summer- 
flowering  outdoor  plants,  is,  as  the  name  implies,  of  a  rich 
violet-blue  colour ;  and  for  massing  in  beds  or  planting  singly 
in  the  heibaceous  bolder  cannot  be  equalled  for  producing  a 
brilliant  effect.  The  colour  and  shape  of  the  flowers  are  so  un¬ 
usual  as  to  instantly  make  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  it 
wish  to  know  more  of  it ;  and  when  well  grown  and  judiciously 
planted,  leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  anyone  interested  in  it. 

For  planting  out  in  May,  seed  should  be  sown  in  well-drained 
pans  of  light,  sandy  compost,  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly  and  cover  with  sand,  and  water  carefully  with 
U'  fine-i  0-se  can.  Keep  the  pans  shaded  until  the  seed  has  ger¬ 
minated,  when  they  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warn  vinery 
or  Peach  house.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  off  into  3-in.  pots,  using  light  sandy  soil  and  well- 
drained,  clean  pots.  Water  judiciously  at  all  times,  and  more 
so  when  they  are  freshly  potted. 

If  the  plants  become  rooted  too  much  before  planting-out 
time,  give  them  another  shift  rather  than  let  them  starve  and 
become  weakly.  Plants  should  be  strong  and  healthy  when 
planted  out,  and  they  will  make  much  more  show  than  those 
that  are  potbound  and  put  out  haphazard  at  any  time.  The 
ground  they  are  to  occupy  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply 
dug,  whether  it  be  a  bed  or  border.  If  it  is  intended  to  make 
a  bed  of  it,  which  I  think  is  the  most  effective  way  of  usin"  the 
plant,  they  may  be  planted  about  6  in.  apart',  taking  care  to 
press  them  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  give  a  good  watering  when 
finished. 

When  planted  in  the  herbaceous  borders,  they  should  be 
placed  in  batches  of  about  six  plants  at  different  intervals,  and 
if  possible  associated  with  plants  having  light-coloured  flowers, 


when  their  flowers  will  show  to  much  more  advantage.  The 
blooms  are  borne  on  stalks  about  2  ft.  high,  and  they  flower 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  spike,  thus  making  with  the 
rather  unusual  colour  a  most  attractive  object.  Plenty  of 
water  should  be  given  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry,  and  a  light 
spraying  overhead  at  night  after  sundown  will  greatly  benefit 


[Webb  and  Sons. 
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them.  The  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  a  charming 
effect  could  be  produced  by  using  it  with  Gvpsophila  panicu 
lata,  or  some  other  light-flowered  plant.  R.  Thatcher. 
Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Primula  frondosa. 

Flowering  during  March  in  the  alpine  house  at  Messrs.  A 
Bee  and  Co.’s  nursery  was  a  batch  of  this  lovely  little  Primula 
The  plants  were  young  and  very  small,  so  that  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being  one  of  the  smallest  of  Primulas,  but  stil 
was  a  delightful  plant.  Stronger  plants  in  the  open  make  : 
bigger  show  later  in  the  season,  but  where  space  can  be  founc 
under  glass  for  a  few  plants,  the  neat  little  heads  of  mauve 
blue  flowers  -will  be  very  charming.  The  plants  mentionei 
covered  a  circle  of  about  3  in.  diameter,  the  oblong-lanceolafij 
leaves  being  almost  white  with  meal,  very  crisp  and  fresh 
looking.  The  main  stalks  were  not  more  than  2  in.  high,  fron 
the  top  of  which  sprang  the  thread-like  pedicels  supportin'; 
the  tiny  bird’s-eye  flowers,  small,  but  bright  and  pleasing  ii 
the  extreme.  Heather  Bell. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  When  spring  begems  the  dewy  scene,  how  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  green.”  Moore. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES 

(OR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
viil  oive  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and 

SIXPENCE  FOR  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OR  SHORT 
iHTICLE,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and 
Lwo  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second 
,rize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con¬ 
feree!  final,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use 
my  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para- 
,raph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one 
■olumn  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than 
he  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in 
linking  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in 
items  of  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  hints  of 
(practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of 
plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  successful  methods  of 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ; 
or  contributions  on  any  subject  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  gardening  proper. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
marked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later 
than  Friday  Right  to  ensure  insertion  in  the 
issue  of  nest  week. 


The  following  Coloured  Plates 
have  appeared  in  recent  num¬ 
bers  : — 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  2  —HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 

gloxinias. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 
June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 
CIV«ober  1.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON, 
hack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  ttu 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

LILIUM  HANSONI. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

MAGNOLIA  LENNE. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 

<■  C°m-petiti.on  was  awarded  to 

ni jh’  *°,r  his  article  on  “Renovating 
Old  Shrubberies,”  p.  245  ;  and  the  second 
to  W.  J.  Welch,”  for  his  article  on 
■orugmansias,”  p.  238. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the  Spring. 

The  flowers  that  delighted  our  forefathers 
300  or  400  years  ago  by  warning  them  of 
the  approach  of  spring  were  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  identical  with  those  over 
which  the  cultivator  worries  to-day  and  the 
possessor  or  onlooker  is  delighted.  The 
most  important  difference  observable  to-day 
is  that  science  has  made  vast  strides  in  a 
more  correct  recognition  of  their  form  and 
structure,  and  a  more  natural  classification 
of  those  which  form  allied  groups  such  as 
we  define  by  genera,  species,  and  varieties  at 
the  present  day. 

In  the  time  of  Parkinson  a  distinction 
was  evidently  made  between  varieties  and 
more  concrete  groups  such  as  species,  but 
the  latter  term  had  practically  little  or  no 
meaning  until  Linnaeus  invented  the 
binominal  method.  The  varieties  which  we 
grow  to-day  may  not  always  be  the  same, 
and  in  many  respects  we  have  the  advantage 
of  those  which  have  been  created  or  origina¬ 
ted  by  crossing  or  effected  as  improvements 
in  some  other  way  during  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  Gerard  and  Parkinson 
wrote  so  enthusiastically  about  the  flowers 
that  delighted  the  people  in  those  days. 

They  certainly  had  in  their  gardens  an 
enormous  number  of  species,  considering  the 
infancy  of  gardening  in  this  country  300 
years  ago.  The  species  or  imported  bulbs, 
roots,  or  seeds  are  the  same,  and  we  only 
repeat  what  was  being  done  in  those  days 
when  fresh  importations  of  wild  plants  are 
concerned.  Now  and  again  something  new 
is  discovered  which  would  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  our  forefathers,  but  such  dis¬ 
coveries  are  neither  numerous  nor  impor¬ 
tant  in  those  hunting  grounds  that  have 
been  searched  by  the  plant  lover  with  more 
or  less  enthusiasm  during  the  bygone  cen¬ 
turies.  Truly  the  people  are  not  the  same 
as  those  who  enjoyed  the  flowers  we  speak  of, 
and  presumably  the  flowers  are  entirely  the 
descendants  of  plants  which  lived  in  those 
far-off  times. 

Outdoor  cultivation  of  hardy  spring 
flowers  does  not  seem  to  have  improved 
greatly  in  that  lapse  of  time  by  comparison 
with  the  improvements  under  glass,  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge  that  pertains  to  the 
science  of  tire  subject.  That  gardens  have 
increased,  and  cultivators  likewise,  we  admit. 


Another  factor  in  the  case  that  we  cannot 
overlook  is  that  records  were  left  by  the 
enthusiastic  cultivators  of  those  days  that 
have  created  a  halo  of  sentiment  that  clings 
to  them  still,  and  the  world  lives  largely 
upon  sentiment ;  hence,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  love  of  old-fashioned  flowers  is 
chiefly  due  to  that  sentiment,  which  has  been 
increasing,  as  it  were,  during  the  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  flowers  were  first 
cultivated  purely  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Many  writers  tell  us  that  the  beginnings  of 
cultivation  were  due  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants  for  food ;  the  second  object  was  for 
medicinal  purposes ;  and  the  final,  that 
plants  were  grown  for  mere  ornamentation 
when  the  ages  grew  to  civility  and  wealth 
and  leisure  had  increased. 

Christmas  Roses  arid  Witch  Hazels  are 
flowers  of  the  winter  solstice  rather  than 
the  harbingers  of  spring.  Various  species 
of  Colcliicum  also  serve  to  bridge  over  the 
period  between  the  autumn-blooming  species 
of  Meadow  Saffron  and  Crocuses,  which 
are  followed  by  their  relatives  that  bloom  in 
spring.  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconite,  Crocus 
hyemalis,  and  Sternbergia  fischeriana  also 
serve  to  brighten  the  way,  and  if  planted  in 
masses,  as  they  can  be,  they  are  decidedly 
effective.  They  are  also  truly  spring  flowers, 
commencing  their  career  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
winter  in  the  south  of  England. 

Should  the  winter  prove  in  any  way  severe 
their  coming  is  delayed,  and  at  least  the 
two  first  named  make  their  appearance  very 
soon  after  the  snow  has  melted  off  the  sur 
face  of  the  ground.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Britain  winter  may  practically  return,  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  a  greater  or  less  depth 
of  snow,  and  these  early  flowers  may  then 
present  the  singular  spectacle  of  pushing  up 
amongst  the  snow.  The  Winter  Aconite  was 
well  known  to  Parkinson,  who  named  it 
Aconitum  hyemale;  although  it  would  be 
difficult  even  for  a  gardener  of  the  present 
day  to  see  that  this  and  the  true  Aconite 
were  at  all  closely  allied.  He  also  inserts  a 
figure  of  a  Snowdrop  amongst  the  species  of 
Leucojum,  the  latter  having  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  spelling.  • 

Parkinson  made  bold  and  plausible  at¬ 
tempts  at  classification  of  his  own,  which 
has  the  effect  of  puzzling  a  modern  reader 
who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  botany.  He 
described  no  less  than  thirty-one  Crocuses, 
of  which  twenty-seven  were  placed  under  C. 
vernus,  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  spring 
flowering  species.  Being  unacquainted  with 
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the  real  distinctions  or  precise  lines  of  demarcation  between 
one  species  and  another,  lie  evidently  merely  concluded  that 
colours  were  variable  within  the  limits  of  an  allied  form  oi 
type.  His  methods  of  classification  seem  to  depend  more  upon 
the  time  of  flowering  than  upon  the  structure  of  specific  forms. 
Of  the  above  number,  all  which  flowered  in  autumn  had 
the  word  autumnale  attached  to  it.  The  true  Saffron  or 
Crocus  sativus  headed  the  list.  He  enumerated  only  four 
autumn  flowering  species,  but  we  have  now  very  largely 
augmented  that  list.  Nevertheless,  lovers  of  flowers  and  culti¬ 
vators  of  hardy  plants  have  a  larger  number  of  more  beautiful 
subjects,  which  are  now  valuable  for  beautifying  their  gardens 
and  interesting  their  owners  while  furnishing  a  harmless  and 
pleasing  occupation. 

Parkinson  had  a  finer  collection  of  Colchicum  than  the  bulk 
of  private  gardens  have  at  the  present  day.  He  enumerated 
no  less  than  nineteen  species,  which  lie  described  under  the 
name  of  Meadow  Saffron.  Of  the  English  species  (C.  autum¬ 
nale)  he  had  the  white,  the  ordinary  purple,  and  a  double 
variety  in  those  days,  and  we  have  not  very  much  increased 
this  number.  The  English  plants  were  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  "  Bathe,  Bristow,  and  Warmister,”  in  which  names 
readers  will  be  able  perhaps  to  recognise  towns  whose  names 
are  now  spelt  very  differently. 

The  species  of  Anemone  now  at  the  command  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  are  numerous,  but  if  all  the  gardens  were  inspected,  and 
the  species  enumerated,  it  would  be  found  that  the  spring 
flowering  ones  consisted  very  largely  of  varieties  of  A.  coro- 
naria,  single,  semi-double,  and  double.  Parkinson  possessed 
a  large  number  of  these,  including  some  handsome  double 
forms  that  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  at  the  present 
day.  Some  of  the  numerous  forms  which  he  figures  were 
evidently  closely  similar  to  A.  fulgens  fl.  pi.,  if,  indeed,  they 
were  not  identical  with  the  plant  as  grown  at  the  present  day. 
Several  forms  of  the  Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  were  well 
known  to  Parkinson.  Indeed,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  im¬ 
proved  upon  this  species  since  his  day.  Permanent  improve¬ 
ments  or  those  that  come  to  stay  seem  indeed  very  few  during 
all  that  lapse  of  years.  We  are  afraid  that  after  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  has  passed  over  the  country  many  of  the  improved 
forms  are  allowed  to  die  of  neglect  or  disappear  in  old-fashioned 
gardens  to  be  discovered  later  on. 

Improvements  continue  apace  in  the  greenhouse  Cyclamen, 
but  the  hardy  species  have  not  been  much  improved,  nor  have 
they  Increased  in  number,  judging  from  Parkinson’s  pages, 
where  ten  are  described,  and  nine  fairly  well  delineated  by 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  He  even  described  two  or 
more  double  ones  having  ten  to  twelve  segments  each,  so  that 
the  double  Cyclamen  of  recent  times  would  only  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  three  hundred  years  ago-.  Judging  from  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  leaves  of  all  the  modem,  forms  or  hardy  species  are 
represented,  including  one  with  a  small,  nearly  circular  leaf. 

Within  comparatively  recent  year’s  we  have  on  the  other 
hand  immensely  increased  the  number  of  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets 
by  the  introduction  of  the  American  ones.  Three  forms  were 
known  to  Parkinson,  but  these  were  evidently  mere  varieties  of 
the  European  Erythronium  Dens-canis.  If  record  speaks  cor¬ 
rectly,  E.  americanum  must  have  been  introduced  after  his 
book  was  written  and  closed. 

The  bulbous  Irises  or  a  few  of  the  more  common  were  noted 
and  described  under  the  name  of  the  bulbous  Flower-de-luce-. 
The  English  and  Spanish  Irises  are  not,  of  course,  spring 
flowers,  but  even  in  those  olden  times  I.  persica  was  well 
known  and  described.  Hyacinths  were  plentiful,  but  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  mere  varieties  of  Hyacinthus  orienta- 
lis,  differing  chiefly  in  colour  and  the  size  of  the  flower.  We 
have  greatly  added  to  the  list  since  those  days,  but  the  species, 
although  in  many  cases  extremely  beautiful,  have  small  flowers 
and  presumably  on  that  account  are  much  neglected  by  cul¬ 
tivators  generally. 

Daffodils  were  known  in  a  very  large  number  of  forms,  and 
owing  to  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  they  are  not  always 
correctly  defined,  while  no  distinction  can  be  made  between 
species  and  varieties ;  at  the  same  time,  several  genera  were 


included  amongst  the  Daffodils  by  Parkinson,  including  the 
Jacobaea  Lily  (Sprekelia),  Ismene,  and  Pancratium.  Of  the 
time  Daffodils  or  species  of  Narcissus,  every  section  was  well 
represented,  and  the  reader  is  amused  at  Parkinson’s  anger  at 
the  mistakes  made  by  admirers  aud  cultivators  by  not  making 
the  proper  distinction  between  time  Daffodils  and  the  bastard 
Daffodils.  This  he  describes  as  the  “  greatest  and  grossest 
error.” 

The  true  Daffodils,  according  to  this  waiter,  included  all 
those  in  which  the  chalice  or  cup  was  shorter  than  the  perianth 
segments.  The  bastard  Daffodils  corresponded  to-  those  which 
we  now’  term  Trumpet  Daffodils.  Briefly  stated,  we  may  say 
that  both  of  these  sections  were  wTell  represented,  described 
and  figured,  including  forms  closely  similar  to  those  which  we 
know  as  N.  Sir  Watkin,  N.  poculiformis,  N.  pallidus  praecox 
(of  which  he  described  several  varieties),  also  the  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  of  which  he  figured  a  considerable  number  of  forms, 
some  of  which  are  still  recognisable.  He  gave  them  various 
names  according  to  the1  reputed  country  from  whence  they 
were  obtained,  and  it-  may  interest  some  to  know  that  one  of 
these  forms  was  known  as  the  Great  English  Daffodil. 

As  most  cultivators  in  this  country  are  well  aware,  the  forms 
of  N.  Tazetta  are  more  difficult  to  cultivate  successfully  in  the 
open  air  than  any  others.  The  author  was  honest  enough, 
however,  to  say  that  the  name  had  been  given  by  people 
beyond  the  sea,  as  he  wrn-s  not  aware  that  anyone  in  this 
country  had  it  growdng  wild.  Several  varieties  of  Angel’s 
Tears  (N.  triandrus),  and  even  the  green  Daffodil,  rarely  now 
seen  in  cultivation,  were  described  and  correctly  figured. 

A  large  number  of  Tulips  were  knowm  to  the  early  enthu¬ 
siasts,  but  owdng  to  the  flowers  being  so  closely  similar  in  form 
and  differing  so  much  in  colour,  it  would  be  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  determine  which  species  were  meant.  As  in  the  case 
of  Crocus,  he  classified  the  Tulips  into  three  main  groups 
according  as  they  flowered,  early,  mid-season  or  late,  yet  he 
had  difficulty  in  giving  an  exact  definition  to  the  middle  class, 
as  they  partook  partly  of  the  other  two.  Besides  these  main 
distinctions,  he  also  described  and  figured  some  very  handsome 
Tulips  indeed. 

It  is  evident  also  that  they  understood  the  cultivation  of 
Tulips  even  in  those  days,  or  at  all  events,  succeeded  better 
in  country  places  than  in  London,  and  if  it  was  difficult  to 
grow  plants  in  London  when  Holbom  was  merely  a  suburb, 
how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to-day?  In  speaking  of 
the  greater  Red  Bolonia  Tulip,  he  describes  its  particular  mode 
of  growth,  but  adds,  “  especially  in  the  countre-y  .ground  and 
ayre  ■where  it  will  encrease  aboundantly,  but  not  either  in  our 
London  ayre  or  fo-rc’t  grounds.” 

In  those  days,  improved  Tulips  came  from  the  various  parts 
of  Turkey,  where  they  grew  wild  in  fields,  wToods  and  moun¬ 
tains.  The  author  also  obtained  Tulips  from  Armenia,  Persia, 
Crete,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy  and  other  countries.  We 
can  thus  see  that  the  wild  home  of  the  Tulip  was  well  ran¬ 
sacked  in  those  days,  and  we  can  only  re-import-  the  greater 
number  of  those  which  Parkinson  had,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  scarce  species  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  Himalayas  with 
intervening  countries  from  whence  most  of  our  recent  introduc¬ 
tions  in  the-  way  of  Tulip  bulbs  have  come.  Even  in  those 
days  the  imported  Tulips  grew  better  in  English  gardens  than 
they  did  in  the  wild  state.  In  describing  the  peculiarities  of 
growth,  we  can  often  glean  bits  of  information  that  show  how 
well  they  did  grow,  and  how  closely  they  were  observed  by 
this  enthusiastic  cultivator. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  Grape 
Hyacinths  since  Parkinson's  day,  but  even  then  several  still 
recognisable  species  are  cultivated  at  the  present  time.  At 
least  two  of  those  figured  by  Parkinson  are  unknown  at  the 
present  day,  including  what  he  called  the  branched  Grape 
Flower.  The  common  flower-stem  was  strong,  and  bore 
numerous  branches,  each  of  which  carried  a  dense  bunch  of 
globular  flowers.  This  must-  indeed  have  been  a  remarkable 
Grape  Hyacinth,  if  not  a  product  of  the  imagination.  We 
have,  however,  the  comforting  reflection  that  several  plants 
supposed  by  modern  wafiters  to  have  been  imaginary  turned 
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out  to  be  real,  and  we  may  give  this  old  writer  t  he  benefit  of 
the  doubt  until  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Of  the  Feathered 
Hyacinth,  two  forms  were  figured,  including  the  one  which 
we  know,  and  the  other,  having  very  much’  curled  branches, 
must  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  we  now  culti¬ 
vate. 

The  allied  genus  Omithogalum  was  fairly  well  represented 
l,y  Some  of  the  best  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  species.  We 
aie  surprised,  however,  to  find  the  great  Star  Flower  of  Arabia 
(O.  arabicum)  correctly  described  and  figured.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  beauty,  it  is  by  no  means  so>  frequently  cul¬ 
tivated  at  the  present  day  as  we  should  expect.  The  species 
of  Scilla  were  also  well  represented  in  those  days,  as  might  be 
expected. 

Many  a  quaint  remark  is  made  by  this  enthusiastic  gardener 
and  apothecary  in  relation  to  many  of  the  flowers  which  ho 
described  in  his  “  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers.”  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  species  of  Allium  which  he 
named  Moly  or  wild  Garlick.  The  species  known  to  him  were 
so  numerous  that  he  selected  only  a  few  for  his  book,  and  they 
were  such  as  had  beauty  of  stateliness,  form  or  colour,  and 
-are  accepted  ot  with  the  lovers  of  these  delights.”  Only  the 
warden  Garlick  seemed  to  be  strong  enough  for  table  use,  and 
in  describing  their  uses,  he  said  the  others  merely  furnished  a 
garden  of  variety. 

A  list  of  spring  flowers  would  certainly  not  be  complete  were 
we  to  omit  reference  to  the  Fritillaries,  which  in  those  ancient 
times  were  named  the  Chequered  Daffodil.  Eight  species  were 
figured,  and  twelve  of  them  described,  including  the  common 
F.  Meleagris  and  the  Crown  Imperial.  In  reference  to  the 
first  of  these,  we  may  again  refer  to  the  delightful  disregard  of 
spelling  which  prevailed  amongst  early  authors.  Even  Par¬ 
kinson  could  not  refrain  from  spelling  the  common  name  in 
two  different  forms  in  the  same  small  paragraph.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  Meleagris,  be  said  it  had  regard  to  the 
chequered  character  of  the  flowers  resembling  the  feathers  of 
the  Ginny  Hen.  In  the  same  paragraph  lie  spelt  it  Ginnie 
Hen.  In  reference  to  the  uses  of  Fritillaries,  he  said  they 
were  merely  “  ornaments  for  the  gardens  of  the  curious  lovers 
of  these  delights,  and  to  be  worn  of  them  abroad.” 

A  reference  to' .spring  flowers  would  be  incomplete  if  we  over¬ 
looked  the  Saxifragas,,  Wallflowers,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
and  Auriculas,  or  Bear’s  Ears,  but  a.  reference  must  suffice. 


Lilium  Hansoni. 

(, See  Supplement.) 

On  this  occasion,  our  remarks  relate  to  a  very  handsome 
species  of  Lilium  belonging  to  the  section  Martagon  which  has 
been  described  as  by  far  the  most  striking  and  graceful  form 
belonging  to  the  section.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a.  matter 
of  opinion,  but  only  those  who  have  seen  a  large  clump  of  the 
plants  progressing  from  the  bud  to'  the  fully  expanded  stage 
can  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  and  distinct  appearance  of  the 
species.  We  well  remember  the  impression  it  had  upon  us 
when  first  we  saw  it  iff  the  half-expanded  stage;  and  to'  under¬ 
stand  this,  reference  must  be  made  to'  the  enormous  thickness 
or  texture  of  the  segments  of  the  flower.  This  prevents  them 
from  having  the  same  form  in  the  bud  stage  as  other  species 
have,  belonging  to  the  Martagon  section,  with  thin  segments. 

When  the  flowers  have'  about  reached  the  full  size  ready  for 
expansion,  the  great  thickness  of  the  six  segments  causes  the 
buds  to  assume  a  nearly  globular  form,  so*  that  at  a  little 
distance  these  drooping  buds  resemble  yellow  fruits  rather 
than  flowers.  These  flowers  vary  from  four  to  twelve  in 
number,  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  though  really 
a  short  raceme.  A  large  bed  of  plants  is  remarkably  effective 
at  any  time  after  the  buds  are  half  grown  until  the  flowers 
finally  drop.  When  fully  expanded  they  are  of  a  rich  reddish- 
orange  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  lower  half. 

The  stems  grow  about  3  ft.  to'  1  ft.  in  height  when  planted  in 
a  bed  or  border  amongst  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  decidedly  in 
whorls  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  but.  owing  to'  peculiarities 
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and  irregularities  of  growth,  some  of  the,,  whorls  !„;■  i, 
uiore  or  less  broken  up  and  scattered  along  tin-  top  . . i 
Usually  the  foliage  is  neater  than  that  of  the  ordinal"  ],. 
Martagon,  which  stands  as  the  typo  of  the  :  i < •  i  ,  Imi 

from  (lie  lact  that  the  leaves  are  whorled  and  tin-  -■  "iw-i  t 
tin'  flowers  reflexed  there  is  no  danger  of  confusing  L.  Han  oi 
with  any  of  the  Martagons,  so  distinct  and  well  marked  i  , 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  casual  beholder. 

It  was  unknown  to  science  previous  to  1860,  when  Mu  i- 
mowicz  discovered  it  in  Japan.  Consignments  of  hullo  were 
sent  to  this  countiy  iii  the  winter  of  1860-70,  hut  for  -nine 
reason  or  other  were  not  flowered  for  eight  years  afterwards. 
Probably  the  bulbs  were  in  bad  condition,  as  was  quite  po-.-ible 
in  those  days.  Besides  the  lack  of  experience  in  packing  on 
the  part  of  the  sender,  the  bulbs  had  to  cross  the  Equator 
twice  in  order  to  reach  this  countiy,  and  that  would  readily 
explain  why  they  should  reach  us  in  had  condition. 

Given  a  peat  bed  or  one  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  peat 
or  leaf-mould  is  incorporated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  this  beautiful  Japanese  Lily.  In  the  warmer  and  drier 
parts  of  the  south,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ground  more  or 
less  shaded  by  means  of  shrubs,  but  the  cultivator  while  plant¬ 
ing  it  amongst  shrubbery  must  remember  that  the  stems  and 
foliage  must  be  freely  exposed  to  light  while  the  ground  is 
shaded,  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  plant  will  be  injured  or 
prevented  by  the  lack  of  light  as  much  as  by  any  other  neces¬ 
sary.  The  shrubs  should  therefore  be  pruned  back  if  they 
encroach  at  all  upon  the  space  required  by  the  Lily.  Our 
illustration  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  given  us  by  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 


The  Variegation  of  Leaves. 

The  disappearance  of  chlorophyll  from  places  which  it  nor¬ 
mally  occupies  in  leaves  produces  variegation  which,  when 
yellow,  is  regarded  as  resulting  from  organic  weakness.  Varie¬ 
gated  plants  are  often  more  feeble  than  their  congeners  with 
green  leaves.  In  most  cases  the  origin  of  the  variegation  of 
leaves  is  unknown.  It  is  regarded  in  general  as  being  the 
result  of  some  disease  or  a  constitutional  weakness  of  the 
plant.  That  is  the  view  that  has  usually  been  held  with  regard 
to  variegation. 

For  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  that  point  was  well 
founded  M.  Jules  Burvenich  made  some  cultural  experiments 
which  he  publishes  in  the  “  Bulletin  du  Cercle  d’arboriculture 
de  Belgique.”  He  sowed  some  seeds  of  Zea  japonica  foliis 
variegatis  in  very  rich  soil,  well  manured,  and  also  in  a  sandy 
soil  without  manure;  arriving  at  a  threefold  conclusion.  The 
first  was  that  rich  manure  had  considerable  influence  upon 
the  variegation  of  the  variegated  Maize.  That  was  the  residr 
of  the  experiments  made  last  year.  A  poor  soil  hindered 
variegation  from  being  produced  on  the  seedlings  of  the 
variety  just  named.  The  third  conclusion  was  that  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  or  excessively  nourishing  ingredient  had  an  equal 
result  in  diminishing  the  production  of  variegated  leaves.  It 
would  thus  seem  that  the  two  experiments,  excessively  rich 
and  excessively  poor  soil,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
amount  of  variegation  which  appeared  in  the  leaves. 

M.  Burvenich  does  not  think  that  the  experiments,  so  far, 
are  definite  with  regard  to  other  plants,  and  has  decided  to 
continue  his  trials.  Those  who  would  make  experiments  for 
themselves  he  counsels  to  select  material  for  such  experiments 
from  many  variegated  plants  which  are  propagated  by  means 
of  seeds.  He  indicates  such  plants  as  Amarantus  amabilis 
tricolor,  Humulus  japonicus  fol.  var.,  Lavatera  arborea  fob 
van,  and  others  of  that  character.  Plants  multiplied  by 
means  of  cuttings  may  also  be  employed,  such  as  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Fuchsia,  Abutilon,  Malvastrum,  Euonymus.  Fury  a, 
Veronica,  Coprosma,  and  others  of  that  kind. 
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Potato  Sutton’s  Centenary. 

In  dealing  with  the  value  of  a  Potato  we  feel  more  confidence 
in  recommending  the  merits  of  those  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  few  years  rather  than  those  which  are  absolutely 
new,  or  which  have  been  grown  for  so  many  years  that  they 
are  beginning  to  deteriorate.  The  first  time  that  Centenary 
came  under  our  notice  was  on  September  11th,  1900,  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing,  by  whose  courtesy  we  are  able  to  reproduce  a  figure  of  it. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit.  The 
variety  appeals  to  us  from  its  excellent  appearance  and  good 
cropping  qualities. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  shortly  pebble-shaped  Potato,  but 
sometimes  nearly  round.  The  skin  is  white  and  rather  lough, 
which  we  used  to  consider  the  sign  of  a  good  quality  Potato. 
This  rule  may  not  always  hold  good,  but  it  has  been  associated 
with  wood  quality  in  many  varieties  coming  under  our  notice 
for  many  years  past.  Its  general  features  and  characteristics 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Early  Regent  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
the  former  being  a  round,  white  Potato,  and  the  latter, 
as  is  well  known,  a  white  kidney  of  great  repute,  which  was 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  as  a  heavy  cropping 
Potato,  disease-resisting  and  of  excellent  quality.  For  these 
reasons  our  employer  at  that  time  secured  it  for  planting  in 
the  fields  in  order  to  keep  up  a  succession  to  those  grown  in  the 
garden.  The  soil  being  heavy,  it  was  calculated  that  Magnum 
Bonum  would  succeed  better  in  the  fields  than  any  other  kidney 
then  grown,  and  we  had  several  of  the  best  of  them. 

Having  said  as  much,  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  both 
parents  of  Centenary  were  of  great  repute  in  their  day,  and 
even  now  are  to  a  certain  extent  cultivated  and  appreciated 
for  their  excellent  qualities.  The  new  variety  has  shallow  eyes, 
and  the  tubers  generally  are  of  such  good  shape  that  it  makes  a 
useful  Potato  for  exhibition  purposes.  While  it  crops  heavily, 
the  tubers  are  all  of  fairly  even  and  average  size,  and  if  grown 
under  ordinarily  good  cultivation,  the  tubers  are  of  a  useful 
size  for  table  purposes. 

We  have  never  been  an  admirer  of  very  large  Potato®,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  feeding  of  horses  and  cattle.  A  Potato  that 
requires  cutting  in  order  to  boil  it.  properly  loses  greatly  in 
flavour  in  the  process,  no  matter  how  honest  and  earnest  the 
cook  is  to  serve  the  article  properly  for  the  table.  The  flesh  is 
white  and  the  table  quality  excellent,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  variety  crops  heavily  in  soils  of  fairly  average  quality.  It 
is  a  second  early  variety. 


Comments  on  Current  Topics. 

The  Ceriman  Fruit  (page  87). — Yes,  it  will  bear  fruit  in¬ 
definitely,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  ship  well.  To  pick  it  green 
as  we  do  Bananas,  and  let  it  ripen  after  being  picked  and 
shipped,  destroys  its  flavour,  and  it  would  shed  its  outer  coat. 
In  fact,  while  it  is  a  most  highly  flavoured  fruit,  I  cannot  hope 
much  for  its  popularity,  except  where  it  is  grown.  Although 
hardy,  vigorous  and  quite  at  home  in  warm,  moist  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  not  at  all  plentiful  there,  and  all  the  plants 
I  saw  were  cultivated. 

Street  Trees  for  Smoky  Cities  (page  94). — I  do  not  know 
that  you  have  a  smokier  town  in  all  Great  Britain  than  this 
dear  old  Pittsburg,  and  as  I  have  planted  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  trees  in  this  industrial  city,  let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  them  : 

The  Ailanthus  thrives  in  the  blackest  parts  of  town  where 
no  other  tree  will  live,  and  in  the  worst  conditions  as  regards 
soil,  but  no  one  plants  it  where  other  trees  will  exist.  Our 
folks  hate  the  smell  of  the  male  flowers  when  they  are  in 
bloom.  Next  comes  the  common  Locust,  It  is  all  right  in 
a  young  state,  but  a  prey  to  stem-borers  and  leaf-miners  when 
it  grows  older,  and  it  is  never  a  handsome  tree  with  us ;  it 
and  its  several  varieties  behave  far  better  with  you.  I  have 


covered  naked  hillsides  with  it  down  to  the  mouths  of  coke 
ovens  and  reekihg  railway  yards,  and  high,  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular,  slopes  of  rock  and  clay  and  gravel  or  shale,  setting  the 
young  trees  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  apart,  and  they  have  clothed  the 
nakedness  as  with  a  solid  mass  of  bushes.  For  this  purpose  I 
used  two-year-old  seedlings  cut  back  to  3  in.  to  4  in.  of  the 
ground,  and  planted  in  spring,  driving  a  hole  into  the  ground 
with  a  pick  or  crowbar  and  tamping  the  plant  with  the  heel. 
If  planted  ih  autumn,  the  frost  will  heave  the  roots  altogether 
or  partly  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  is  very  largely  planted  here  as  a  street 
tree  because  of  its  very  rapid  growth,  and  it  will  thrive  almost 
anywhere.  But  it  is  a  dirty  tree,  short  lived,  a  prey  to  borers 
and  leaf  caterpillars,  and  as  the  trees  advance  a  few  years  the 
leaves  begin  to  drop  in  July  and  keep  on  dropping  until  all 
are  shed  in  November.  Hence  we  never  recommend  this 
Poplar. 

The  Oriental  Plane — your  London  Plane  is  a  variety  of  it— ^ 
is,  all  told,  our  best  street  tree  in  smoky  parts.  If  given  good 
ground  to  begin  with,  it  is  fast  growing,  and  it  keeps  its  leaves 
well  into  late  autumn,  and  it  is  clean.  As  it  gets  old,  however, 
it  is  not  so  pretty,  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  bark  is  distasteful 
to  many  people.  Our  own  American  Plane  (Platanus  occi- 
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dentalis)  is  not  at  all  so  good  a  tree  as  is  the  Oriental ;  it 
suffers  very  much  from  a  serious  leaf  disease  ih  May  and 
June;  in  fact,  about  the  1st  of  July  the  American  Plane  here¬ 
abouts  is  the  ugliest  tree  out  of  doors. 

The  soft  or  silver  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum),  here  often 
called  Water  Maple,  if  given  good  soil  and  moisture,  grows 
fine  along  our  streets  in  smoky  parts,  but  as  it  advances  in 
growth  its  main  branches  should  be  shortened  back,  otherwise 
they  keep  on  growihg  out  lank,  long  and  over-heavy,  and  then 
are  very  apt  to  get  broken  by  wind  storms. 

The  Norway  Maple  also  grows  well  in  smoky  parts,  but  it 
is  a  little  slow  in  starting.  It  needs  good  soil  and  moisture. 
In  a  comparatively  young  state  it  is  a  pretty  tree,  and  it  keeps 
its  leaves  until  late  in  autumn,  but  old  trees  are  a  little  too  fai- 
spreading  and  bunchy  at  the  top  to  be  pretty. 

While  all  the  other  Maples  grow  in  our  suburbs,  the  Norway 
and  the  Silver  are  the  only  ones  fitted  for  the  smoky  streets 
near  our  foundries  and  factories.  And  the  Sugar  Maple,  which 
is  perfection  among  street  trees  and  indigenous  in  our  woods 
here,  hates  smoke. 

The  Sycamore  Maple  your  correspondent  refers  to  behaves 
admirably  in  half-smoky  places,  but  along  our  black,  smoky 
streets  it  is  unhappy.  In  cultivation,  old  trees  of  it  have  given 
me  a  good  deal  of  bother  with  the  myriads  of  little  seedlings 
that  come  up  under  it  year  after  year.  Still,  it  is  a  pretty 

tree.  .  , 

The  Linden  trees  (Tilia)  are  very  unhappy  in  dense  smoke, 
but  out  a  little  way  they  behave  •  very  well.  Our  American 
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species  are  not  nearly  as  pretty  as  some  of  the  European  ones, 
home  of  my  American  friends  may  give  me  lits  for  saying  so, 
but  I  don’t  care  a  fig ;  it  is  the  truth.  The  white  Linden 
(argentea),  and  the  weeping  one  (petiolaris)  are  particularly 
hue  with  us.  Stem-borers  prey  heavily  on  the  other 
Europeans. 

The  American  white  Ash  is  a  fine  street  tree,  and  if  given 
good  soil  behaves  well  down  to  the  edge  of  heavy  smoke.  The 
European  Ash  trees  are  of  no  use  whatever  on  our  streets ; 
they  become  fearfully  infested  with  borers. 

The  Maidenhair  tree  is  certainly  a  fine  city  tree,  and  grows 
right  down  into  the  smoky  parts.  “  Neither'  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt  it  ” ;  insects  don’t  bother  it.  But  it  takes  time 
to  make  a  tree,  and  then  I’d  advise  you  to  get  the  out- 
branching  form,  and  not  the  columnar  one. 

The  Pin  Oak  is  the  best  of  all  our  Americans  for  street 
planting,  and  we  have  many  splendid  young  trees  of  it  here  in 
somewhat  smoky  places,  but  I  do  not  advise  planting  it  where 
smoke  is  dense.  But  your  common  English  Oak  is  a  fine 
rooter  and  a  good  grower  ;  not  for  smoke  though. 

The  Honey  Locust  behaves  very  well  in  smoky  towns,  but 
its  heads  are  thin. 

The  American  White  Elm  is  a  fine  tree,  and  as  long  as  it 
^ets  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink  it  behaves  well  in  our  cities. 

1  have  planted  many  hundreds  of  them  in  this  town,  and  they 
are  happy  beauties. 

We  have  a  good  many  Buckeyes  and  Horse  Chestnuts  pretty 
well  into  town,  and  they  are  all  well  and  good  in  early  summer, 
but  almost  naked  in  August.  Starvation  ails  them. 

The  Thornless  Cactus  (page  104). — Yes,  Luther  Burbank’s 
thornless  Cactus  is  an  Opuntia.  He  has  sent  me  a  photograph 
of  his  three-year-old  plant ;  lie  has  thousands  of  lesser  ones ; 
he  estimates  the  plant  weighs  800  lbs  !  But,  of  course,  it  is 
crowing  out  of  doors  in  congenial  conditions  in  California. 
Now,  thornless  Opuntias  are  neither  new  nor  rare.  If  you 
o-o  out  to  Kew  I  have  no  doubt  you’ll  find  them  in  the  Succu¬ 
lent  House  there.  Why  don’t  they  abound  in  a  wild  state? 
you  may  ask.  Simply  because  cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  sheep 
and  goats  are  so  passionately  fond  of  Cactus  that  they  eat  up 
every  green  thing  in  this  line  that  is  not  protected  by  spines 
well,  all  except  the  Anhaloniums,  and  no  quadruped  on  earth 
will  touch  them,  but  the  biped  man  does ;  he  makes  whiskey 
out  of  them ! 

In  our  western  deserts,  and  also  in  Mexico,  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  so  parching  and  so  bare  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  that  it  is  almost,  inconceivable  to  think  how  any  creature 
can  exist  there ;  still  Cacti  will  grow  there,  and  if  these  desert 
lands  were  planted  with  useful  Cactus  plants,  both  man  and 
beast  could  find  abundance  to  live  on.  Do  you  know  that  the 
voung  growths  of  these  big  Opuntias,  cooked  as  a  vegetable, 
are  right  good  to  eat?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  in 
the  Cactus  regions  cook  and  use  them  as  a.  regular  article  of 
food  for  themselves  and  keep  fat  on  them.  Don’t  pity  them. 
I  myself  have  eaten  them,  boiled  and  fried,  and  I  can  assure 
you  they  are  very  good  eating  indeed.  The  outer  skin  and 
spines  are  scalded  and  scraped  off,  leaving  only  the  inner 
pulpy  mass. 

But  I  am  a  Cactus  crank,  anyway,  and  could  tell  you  of 
lots  of  things  Cacti  are  good  for,  but  I’d  only  weary  you. 

William  Falconer. 


True  axd  False  Watercress. — According  to  an  Irish  con¬ 
temporary,  there  is  danger  of  confusing  the  Pilewort  and  Marsh 
Marigold  with  early  Watercresses.  We  should  imagine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  danger  lies  solely  with  irregular  gatherers,  who 
could  not  know  much  about  the  difference  between  Watercress 
and  any  other  weed  to  he  obtained  in  the  ditches.  A  peculiar 
way  of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  Watercress,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  ,  writer,  is  to  gather  Watercress  only  during  those 
months  which  have  an  “  r  ”  in  the  name.  May,  June,  July, 
and  August  are  months  without  this  magical  “  r,”  and  during 
these  months  the  Watercress  is  said  to  be  juiceless  and  tough. 
We  think,  however,  that  an  experienced  Watercress  grower 
could  manage  to  secure  a  supply  of  fresh  leaves  even  during 
those  months. 


Sweet  Pea  Florence  Molyneux. 

Those  who  have  any  fancy  for  striped  or  flaked  S\w  i  !’■ . 

will  find  a  very  pleasing  vai-iety  in  Florence  Molyneu  ..  1 . 

flower  stalk  produces  three  or  four  blooms  of  a  ize  quho  equ.d 
to  modern  ones,  and  in  form  also  quite  in  the  front  rank. 
When  it  first  appeared  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Nat ional 
Sweet  Pea  Society  in  1902,  it  was  granted  a  Certificate  of 
Mont.  A  higher  award  might  have  been  given,  but  a-  is  well 
known,  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  likes  to  have  the  merit  of  new 
comers  proved,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  way  of  di>- 
tinct  colour  to  recommend  it  for  that  alone.  However,  the 


Sweet  Pea  Florence  Molyneux. 


Society  thought  better  of  it  a  year  afterwards  and  gave  it  the 
coveted  FirsLclass  Certificate. 

Another  reason  for  its  slow  promotion  is  that  colours  are 
now  so  numerous  among  Sweet  Peas  that  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  have  a  trial  of  the  new  comers  alongside  the  old  in  order  to 
prove  their  merit.  Besides  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  we 
may  say  that  the  flowers  are  suffused  and  striped  with  carmine 
on  a  white  ground.  The  accompanying  illustration,  put  at 
our  disposal  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  will  show  at  a  glance  the  general  features  of  the  variety 
without  further  description.  We  may  say,  however,  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  flowers  that  have  appeared  at  the 
annual  exhibitions  since  1902  go  to  prove  that  as  a  striped 
Sweet  Pea  it  has  sufficient  merits  to  recommend  it. 
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Viscaria  oculata. 

Several  very  beautiful  varieties  of  an  annual  are  now  widely 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  productive  of  line  effects  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  masses  of  them  sown.  We  refer  to  the  annuals 
known  under  such  names  as  Viscaria  cardinalis,  V.  oculata',  etc. 
Owing  tO'  the  different  names  given  to  various  members  of  tne 
genus,  however,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  different  books 
and  gardening  publications  as  to  the  correct  relationships  of 
these  annuals.  Stated  briefly,  those  varieties  which  we  have 
just  named  are  garden  forms  of  Lychnis  Coeli-rosa. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  we  are  able  to'  give  an  illustration  of  the  beautiful 
hardy  annual  which  we  now  term  L.  Coeli-rosa  oculata.  ihe 
flowers  are  about  1|-  in.  to  1 J  in.  in  diameter  and  of  a.  beautiful 
pink  colour  with  a  dark  eye.  The  leave®  are  linear  and  the 
slender  branching  stems  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  height. 

These  characteristics  would  suggest  Linurn  grandiflorum  as 
another  relative,  but  that  is  only  a.  mere  outward  resemblance, 
as  the  two  belong  to  quite  different  families.  The  species  and 
varieties  of  Lychnis  belong  to  the  same'  family  as  the  Dianthus, 
and  in  both  these  cases  have  very  high-sounding  titles  if  the 
Greek  and  Latin  names  are'  translated.  The  two  words,  Coeli- 
rosa,  mean  Rose  of  Heaven,  and  this  fact  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the  admiration  which  the  old 
herbalist  had  who  applied  this  'name,  A  iscaria  suggests  a 
Catch-fly,  and  that  applies  to  the  viscid  exudation  on  the  stems, 
not  only  of  this  but  of  several  other  species  of  Lychnis  and 
Silene  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  Catch-flies. 

The  variety  under  discussion  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation, 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April,  provided  the  soil  is  of 
ordinarily  good  garden  quality.  If  sown  too  thickly,  it  will 
greatly  improve  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  succession  if 
the  plants  are  thinned  out  at  least  to  3  in.  apart  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  discerned  which  seedlings  will  come  along  strong  and 
healthy. 


Runner  Beans. 

Few  kitchen  garden  crops  are  more  remunerative,  and  none 
appreciate  care  and  attention  in  relation  to'  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  and  to  after  attention  than  Runner  Beans.  The 
new  and  improved  types  are  in  every  way  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  old  varieties  that  it  is  surprlsiffg,  not  only  to  me  but  to' 
many  others,  that  these  should  be  cultivated  at  all  at  the'  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  yet  acres  upon  acres  of  these  are  grown  especially 
for  supplying  the  London  and  other  great,  markets  in  the 
country,  and  the  result  is  that,  really  first-class  Beans  such  as 
are  cultivated  in  private  gardens  can  seldom  be  obtained. 
Many  which  are  offered  for  sale  are  scarcely  worth  cooking 
for  human  food.  I  know  of  no  merits  to  recommend  these  in- 
preference  to  the  better  kinds,  except  that  the  seed  can  be 
bought  somewhat  cheaper. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — I  much  prefer  to  sow  in  boxes  and  raise 
under  glass  in  quite  a  cool  structure,  especially  so  for  the 
earliest  supplies,  as  by  so  doing  the  seeds  usually  germinate 
much  more  strongly,  and  are  practically  secure  against  late 
frosts  and  ravages  of  slugs.  The  seed  should  be  put  in  about 
May  20th  at  a  distance  of  3  in.  to  4  in.  apart ;  give  abundance 
of  air  as  soon  as  the  young  growth  can  be  observed,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  harden  off  before  planting.  When  this  is  carefully 
performed  no  harm  will  accrue  to-  the  plants.  In  fact,  I  have 
found  it  a  distinct  advantage  by  transplanting.  This  should 
be  done  immediately  the  first  growth  is  seen  after  the  seed-leaf. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding,  and  a  distance  of  at  least 
10  in.  to  15  in.  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants,  which 
should  be  planted  in  double  lines. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — The  Bean  is  a  deep-rooted  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  gross  feeder,  consequently  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  and  thoroughly  trenched  and  heavily  manured.  When 
extra,  fine  pods  are  required  for  exhibition  purposes  it  is  a 
capital  plan  to  prepare  trenches  much  in  the  same  way  as 
for  Celery,  in  which  should  be  placed  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  of 


good,  half-decayed  farmyard  manure  and  turfy  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  and  the  rows  should  be  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  apart. 

Staking. — I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  relation  to  successful  Bean  culture.  The  growths,  owing  to 
short  and.  bad  stakes,  are  frequently  far  too  crippled,  owing  to 
want  of  space  upwards.  The  longest  and  best  sticks  possible 
should  be  procured,  and  at  least  from  10  ft,  to  12  ft.  should  be 
left  above  the  ground  level.  Thrust  well  into-  the  ground,  and 
stout  stakes  should  be  inserted  on  either  side  of  the  rows — made 
as  rigid  as  possible  to  be  proof  against  strong  gales — to  which 
stretch  two  or  three  lines  of  stout  cord.  Though  this  may 
appear  to  incur  a  good  deal  of  labour,  I  have  proved  over  and 
over  again,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  increase  of  the  crop  by 
taking  such  measures  more  than  repays,  as  not  only  are  the 
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_  [Webb  and  Sons. 

Lychnis  Coeli-rosa  oculata  (Viscaria  oculata.) 


Beans  produced  in  much  larger  quantities,  but  the  quality  is 
also  far  superior. 

Mulching. — It  is  a  capital  plan  after  active  growth  has  com¬ 
menced  to  cover  the  ground  between  the  rows  with  a.  good 
thickness  of  long  stable  litter,  and  especially  is  this  invaluable 
on  hot,  gravelly  soils. 

Watering. —  The  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  want  for 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  tins  should  be  given  freely,  both 
clear  and  liquid  manure.  During  spells  of  hot  weather,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  early  part,  of  the  season,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to'  syringe  over  the  growths  during  early  evening  with 
clean,  tepid  water,  which  will  do.  much  in  assisting  to1  set  the 
flowers. 

Varieties. —  I  made  a  large  and  extensive  trial  of  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation,  each  .treated  pre¬ 
cisely  under  the  -same  conditions,  and  I  give  the  results  in  the 
order  of  merit.  The  new  variety  raised  by  Mi'.  Lye,  of  Sydmon- 
ton  Court,  now  named  Carter’s  Mammoth  Exhibition,  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  best,  followed  closely  by  Hackwood  Success,  raised 
by  Mr.  Bowermao.  Next  came  Sutton’s  Prizewinner,  a  good 
variety,  and  Sutton’s  Best  of  All.  E.  BeCketT. 
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Trollius  caucasicus  Orange  Globe. 

The  species  of  Globe  Flower  coming  under  our  notice  all 
have  flowers  of  some  shade  of  yellow  or  orange.  The  leaves 
are  also  finely  divided,  like  those  of  a  Crowfoot,  as  they  are 
members  of  the  Crowfoot  family.  Some  might  regard  them 
as  Buttercups,  but  the  flowers  in  most  of  the  species  are  more 
or  less  globular,  while  the  sepals  constitute  the  showy  part  of 
the  flower,  whereas  in  the  Buttercup  or  Crowfoot  the  petals 
are  the  ornamental  part  of  the  flower. 

The  variety  under  notice  has  very  large  globular  golden- 
vellow  flowers,  which  in  outward  appearance  resemble  those  of 
the  European  species,  but  they  are  larger,  and  the  plant  is  also 
of  greater  stature,  being  2  ft.  in  height.  The  petals  are  very 
narrow  and  linear,  exceeding  the  stamens  in  length,  but  with 
that  exception  the  gardener  would  probably  look  upon  them 
as  stamens.  These  petals  are  not  tubular  as  in  the  Christmas 
Hose,  but  otherwise  they  constitute  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  Trollius. 

The  variety  Orange  Globe  is  a  garden  form  of  T.  caucasicus 
and  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes  on  account  of  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers.  In  the  south  of  England  it 
would  have  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  about  the  end  of  May 
and  the  beginning  of  June;  but  further  north,  where  the 
climate  is  cooler,  and  the  season  later,  it  would  come  in  for 
later  shows.  Sometimes  a  crop  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  in 
September  from  seedlings  or  recently-planted  specimens  as 
a  result  of  second  growth  induced  by  the  early  autumn  rains 

It  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation  under  almost  any  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  soil  is  fairly  good.  For  instance,  it  makes 
a  good  hardy  border  plant,  and  is  equally  suited  for  the  higher 
positions  in  the  rock  garden  where  moisture  is  sufficient  to 
encourage  vigorous  growth.  Most  of  the  species  of  Trollius 
require  a  good  supply  of  moisture  just  as  some  of  the  Butter¬ 
cups  do,  or  the  Marsh  Marigold.  For  this  reason  all  the 
species  of  Trollius  are  well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  bog 
garden  where  there  is  such  an  accessory. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  British 
T.  europaeas  growing  in  the  wild  state  acquire  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  in  the  garden.  On 
the  mountains  and  also  on  low  hills  in  northern  districts  it 
may  be  found  in  damp  grassy  spots  where  it  is  almost  too 
wet  for  Heather  to  occupy  the  space.  In  the  Highland  valleys 
it  grows  in  damp  meadows,  competing  with  the  Marsh  Mari¬ 
gold  for  pride  of  place  .and  attention.  Under  any  of  these 
conditions  the  plants  are  usually  much  dwarfer  than  in 
gardens,  say  about  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  height.  Needless  to  say, 
they  are  peculiarly  handsome  under  these  circumstances,  as 
the  flowers  are  so  prominent  by  comparison  with  the  stems 
and  leaves,  and  therefore  effective. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  cool  situations  well  exposed  to 
light,  though  not  direct  sunshine,  and  damp  rather  than 
rich  soil  would  enable  them  to  make  growth  which  would  be 
Particularly  appropriate  on  the  rockery.  Where  cut  flowers 
are  wanted  no  doubt  the  taller  plants  to  be  obtained  under 
ordinary  border  cultivation  would  furnish  the  best  length  of 
stem.  The  accompanying  illustration  was  put  at  our  disposal 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  who 
are  noted  cultivators  of  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds. 


Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules. 

Among  the  newer  and  vastly  improved  varieties  of  Aubrietia 
that  named  Dr.  Mules  stands  well  to  the  front,  and  those  who 
prefer  the  deeper  purple  shades  may  look  upon  this  as  the  best 
of  that  class.  In  colour  it  is  of  the  brightest  blue-purple,  in 
size  it  is  as  large  as  needs  be  (if  liberally  treated),  in  habit 
and  floriferousness  it  is  hard  to  beat,  being  short-jointed,  large- 
leaved,  and  literally  covered  with  bloom  for  a  long  time. 

Even  in  the  third  week  in  March  it  is  blooming  boldly  in 
favourable  gardens,  and  in  pots  under  glass  has  been  bright 
throughout  the  month.  Every  owner  of  a  garden,  large  or 
small,  would  do  well  to  procure  this  fine  Aubrietia  either  for 
lockery,  border,  or  spring  bed.  Heather  Bell. 


Bud  Variation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Uoyal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  14th  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Ib  v  JVon 
HensEbw  on  “  Bud  Variation,”  which  was  richly  ilium  a  ted  by 
lantern  slides  and  actual  specimens. 

After  observing  that  all  plants  have  an  inherent  powei  a 
varying  in  response  to,  if  not  always  in  useful  adaptation-  to 
changed  conditions  of  life,  by  which  new  species  are  introdut  <  1 
into  the  world,  and. that  many  new  forms  arise  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  same  means,  the  lecturer  observed  that  sports  only 
differ  from  such  variations  in  degree  and  by  the  suddenness  of 
their  appearance,  whether  as  a  part  of  a  plant  or  as  a  seedling, 


[ Copyright  Barr  and  Sons, 
Trollius  caucasicus  Orange  Globe. 


so  that  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  drawing  any  sharp  line 
between  varieties,  sports,  and  even  monstrosities.  The  im¬ 
mediate  causes  of  sports  are  often  very  obscure,  but  can  some¬ 
times  be  reasonably  traced  to  altered  distribution  of  light,  as 
in  the  changed  position  of  leaves  ;  or,  again,  to  the  amount  of 
formative  material  present,  as  in  “  cut leaves,  etc.,  or  to  heat, 
as  in  fastigiation.  The  examples  taken  as  illustrative  and  ex¬ 
ploitative  were  the  fastigiate,  fasciate,  and  weeping  types  of 
stems,  and  spinal  torsion  and  spinescence  :  cut  and  crisped 
forms  of  leaves,  multiform,  double,  crested,  and  pelorie 
flowers ;  the  change  of  form,  colour,  etc.,  in  fruits,  and  the 
dissociation  or  the  separation  of  characters  of  the  two  or  more 
parents  in  a  hybrid  or  cross. 


Primula  viscosa  alba  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  easily 
grown  of  the  alpine  Primroses,  and  its  white  flowers  are  always 
freely  produced  when  planted  out  on  the  rockery. 
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The  Loganberry. 

Several  Blackberries  have  been  introduced  from  American 
sources  more  or  less  of  a  useful  character,  but  few  of  them  have 
the  splendid  appearance  of  the  Loganberry  when  in  fruit.  It 
has  also  been  named  the  Raspberry-Blackberry,  because  it  is 
reputed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Aughinbaugh  Blackberry 
and  a  red  Raspberry.  It  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate', 
and  grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil.  In  the  early  stages 
of  its  growth  it  forms  a  bush,  but  after  a  time  it  assumes  the 
rambling  habit  peculiar  to  most  of  the  Blackberries  or 
Brambles.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  planted  at  sufficient  disr 
tance  apart  to  form  rambling  bushes,  but  we  think  a  more 
profitable  and  ornamental  method  of  cultivating  it  would  be 
to  train  the  canes  on  wires  stretched  for  the  purpose,  or  wire- 
netting,  or  on  a  trellis.  Probably  also  when  sufficiently  strong 
it  could  be  grown  over  arches  enclosing  or  covering  a  pathway, 
as  is  done  with  some  of  the  Brambles. 

This  method  of  training  the  canes  permits  the  cultivator  to 
do  the  necessary  pruning  readily  and  easily  every  j-ear.  The 


peculiarities.  That  also  applies  to  any  other  strange  fruits. 
We  also  learn  that  some  plantations  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  produce  for  the  market.  When  made  in  the 
form  of  jam  or  jelly,  the  fruits  have  a  flavour  quite  different 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  plants  are  fairly  easy  to  handle,  the  canes  being  fur¬ 
nished  merely  with  the  primary  prickles  without  the  torment¬ 
ing  small  ones  to  be  found  on  a  large  number  of  the  Black¬ 
berries,  and  even  on  some  of  the  varieties  of  Raspberries. 
Those  who  plant  the  Loganberry  should  not  expect  the  best 
results  during  the  first  or  even  the  second  year,  as  all  the 
Blackberry  tribe  require  some  little  time  to  get  established. 
After  this  they  send  out  long  rambling  stems  which  should  be 
fastened  to  the  trellis  nearly  the  whole  length.  After  the 
plant  reaches  the  fullest  size  of  its  capabilities  it  is  very  pro¬ 
lific.  The  flowers  are  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost,  and 
the  plant  is  very  reliable  even  in  bad  seasons.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  early  propensities  as  compared  with  the 
Bramble,  so  that  the  fruits  ripen  while  the  temperature  is 
yet  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  damage  by  rain. 


The  Loganberry. 
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old  worn-out  canes  can  easily  be  removed,  thus  giving  the 
young  ones  all  the  advantages  of  air  and  light.  The  fruits  are 
of  large  and  handsome  size,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  illustration  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  to  illustrate  this  note. 

The  fruits  are  of  a  reddish-maroon,  veiy  melting  and  with¬ 
out  core,  while  the  flavour  is  rich  and  pleasing,  giving  one  the 
impression  of  a  mixture  of  the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
flavour.  They  are  also  quite  firm,  so  that  they  keep  well  on 
the  bushes  or  in  the  gathered  state,  and  would  be  more  suitable 
for  easy  and  safe  transit  to  market,  as  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  get  reduced  to  pulp  and  juice  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rasp¬ 
berry.  These  fruits  also  ripen  much  earlier  than  any  of  our 
native  Blackberries,  and  from  all  accounts  we  have  heard  they 
are  very  suitable  for  the  making  of  jam  and  jelly.  For  dessert, 
purposes  they  certainly  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  would 
afford  variety  on  the  table,  but  to  appreciate  them  at  their 
value  for  dessert  purposes  it  would  probably  take  some  little 
time  to  acquire  the  necessary  taste  in  order  to  relish  their 


Oncidium  Lowii. 

The  above  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  0.  caven- 
dishianum  and  0.  carthaginense.  The  leaves  of  0.  Lowii  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  named,  but  ly  ft.  to  2|  ft.  long, 
and  without  pseudo-bulbs.  The  flower-stem  of  the  plant  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  March  14th  was  6  ft. 
in  length,  the  upper  portion  being  pani'cled  and  bearing  a  large 
number  of  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  much  waved 
and  curled,  and  closely  spotted  or  blotched  with  deep  cinna¬ 
mon-brown.  The  lip  has  an  obreniform  lamina  with  large 
lateral  lobes,  and  all  spotted  with  cinnamon-brown,  except 
towards  the  edges.  The  habit  and  vigour  of  the  plant  as  well 
as  the  size  of  the  flowers  recall  0.  cavendishianum,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  yellow ;  hence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  spotting  and  the  wavy  character  of  the  segments  have 
been  derived  from  the  other  parent.  The  flowers  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  and  numerous  to  be  conspicuous  and  ornamental. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  28th,  1905. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Coelogyne  lawrenesana. 

The  lip  is  certainly  the  linest  feature  of  this  new  species  of 
I  Coelogyne.  The  lamina  is  nearly  orbicular  and  pure  white; 
the  side  lobes  are  pale  yellow,  overlaid  internally  with  tawny- 
oiamre.  There  is  also  a  large  tawny-orange  blotch  on  the  disc, 
and  five  much  fringed  plates  run  from  the  disc  to  the  base. 
f]ie  sepals  are  lanceolate,  24  in.  long,  and  pale  yellow  ;  the 
petals  are  similarly  coloured,  but  narrowly  linear  and  reflexed. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  conical,  bluntly  angled  and  3  in.  to  4  in. 
loinr-  Award  of  Merit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Dendrobium  Haywoodae. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum’  x  findlayauum.  The  flowers  are  of  magnificent  size, 

I  with  narrow  sepals  and  broader,  lanceolate  petals  tipped  rose 
and  shaded  with  the  same  hue  on  the  back.  The  very  large, 
expanded  lip  has  a  maroon  blotch  on  an  orange  disc,  the  rest 
being  white,  tipped  rose.  A  splendid  plant  2|  ft.  high,  with 
ten  stems,  was  shown.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs.  Haywood  (gar¬ 
dener,  ilr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodliateh  Lodge,  Keigate. 

Odontogiossum  ardentissimum  Lamus. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  magnificent  variety  are  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  brown-purple  on  a.  white  ground,  the 
blotches  showing  on  both  surfaces.  The  lip  has  a  few  blotches 
around  the  front  of  the  crest,  which  is  deep  yellow.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King's  Load, 
Chelsea. 

Coelogyne  speciosa  alba. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  much  as  in  the  ordinary  form,  but 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is  creamy-white.  The  two  large 
and  curiously  fringed  ridges  are  flesh  coloured.  The  side  lobes 
are  also  flesh  coloured  and  tinted  salmon-flesh  on  the  outer 
face.  It  is  the  most  distinct  variety  we  have  seen  of  this 
species.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans. 


Odontogiossum  crispuna  Prince  Leopold. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  medium  size,  but  imbricate 
and  shapely.  The  sepals  have  two  very  broad  brownish-purple 
bands  across  the  middle,  with  white  lines  and  tip.  The  petals 
have  very  numerous  small  brown-purple  spots,  leaving  more  oi 
the  white  ground  colour.  The  lip  has  a  large  deep  chestnut 
led  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit  to  Normal 
C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood 
M  ylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontogiossum  ardentissimum  Sibyl. 

Hie  sepals  are  ovate  and  the  petals  triangular  and  overlap¬ 
ping.  Over  the  central  area  of  all  the  segments  are  numerous 
blotches  of  maroon-purple,  arranged  in  a.  complicated  pattern 
1  °n  a  pure  white  ground.  The  lip  is  white,  with  numerous 
small  maroon-crimson  spots  around  and  over  the  disc.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Odontogiossum  ardentissimum  Doris. 

the  flowers  irr  this  instance  have  a  remarkable  arrangement 
|o  lick  colours,  the  sepals  have  two  very  broad  rich  purple 
muds  across  them.  The  blotches  on  the  petals  are  united  in 
a  xarymg  manner,  resembling  to  some  extent,  a  Maltese  cross. 

ie  notches  show  through  on  the  back,  while  there  is  addi- 
[1,j"ia  PurP^e  shading.  The  lip  has  a  large  crimson,  variously 
lobed  blotch  around  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit  to  Norman  C. 
cookson,  Esq 

Odontogiossum  Adrianae  aureum. 

L  ie  “Penmen  of  this  fine  variety  shown  by  Baron  Schroder 
T’.  l'  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Eghanr,  carried  a 
Tl  11  ei,S  on.  a  sPi^B-  The  flowers  are  slightly  cup-shaped. 
1  8rouud  colour  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  very  numerous 


blotches  are  of  the  darkest  brown  or  chocolate-.  Tin-  lip  hat 
large  chocolate  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  a  lit.,-  „f  ,  ,.n 
spots  round  the  margin,  the  ground  colour  being  cii-aniv  ul,tl< 
Award  of  Merit. 


Dendrobium  japonicum. 

borne  plants  of  this  species  which  had  been  winter'  d  in  t h •  - 
open  air  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Win.  Gutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  N.,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  accorded.  Ihe 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  sweetly  scented. 


Crinum  Rattrayi. 

A  plant  of  this  bearing  seven  large  flowers  on  a  scape  was 
showm  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain;, 
Burford,  Dorking,  receiving  a  First-class  Certificate.  The 
bright  green  flower-tube  was  7  in.  long,  erect  and  arching  at 
the  apex.  Ihe  pure  white  flowers  are  nodding  on  the  top  of 
the  scape,  6  in.  across,  with  elliptic  segments,  4  in.  to  i.1,  in. 
long  and  1 4  in.  w-ide.  Ihe  scape  arises  from  the  axil  of  an 
outer  leaf.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  about  2)  ft.  long,  and 
4  in.  to  54  in.  wide. 


Crowea  angustifolia. 

Altogether,  this  plant  is  very  graceful,  even  by  comparison 
with  other  species  of  Crowea.  The  stems  are  slender,  twig¬ 
like,  and  th'inly  furnished  with  narrowly  linear  leaves  1  in.  to 
2  in.  long.  The  five-lobed,  soft  pink  flowers  are  borne  singly  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  along  last  year’s  wood.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Erica  wilmoreana  grandiflora. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  1  in.  long,  cylindrical  and 
u'arm  rose,  with  white  tips.  They  are  borne  singly  or  in  pairs 
on  the  short,  side  shoots  or  spurs,  and  in  the  aggregate  form 
massive  compound  spikes  4  in.  to  8  in.  long.  The  ordinary 
E.  wilmoreana  has  shorter  and  narrower  flowers  of  darker 
colour,  except  the  white  tip.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N. 

Carnation  flamingo. 

ihe  flow ei s  of  this  crimson-scarlet  tree  Carnation  measure 
-  in.  to  24  in.  across,  and  are  sweet  scented.  They  are  made 
up  of  very  numerous  petals,  toothed  at  the  apex.  The  colour 
is  fine,  but  the  petals  might  be.less  numerous.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Midlaxd  Daffodil  Society.-  A  committee  meeting  was  held 
5*  Birmingham  on  the  24th  ult.  to  consider  the  dates  of  our 
Haitodil  exhibition,  and  having  ascertained  the  opinions  of 
some  fifty  of  the  principal  exhibitors,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
consider  the  present  a  very  early  season,  we  have  decided  to 
hold  the  exhibition  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  18th  and 
19th,  instead  of  the  later  date  of  April  27th  and  28th.  There 
aie  a  gieat  many  of  your  readers  who  visit  our  exhibition,  and 
as  this  information  would  be  of  very  great  interest  to  them  I 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  note  it  in  your 
next  issue. — Robert  Stdexdam. 

■*  *  * 

Natioxal  HoRTicrLTFRAL  Societt  of  Paeis.— An  inter 
national  horticultural  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Paris  on  May 
22nd  and  23rd  next.  This  is  a  joint  organisation  bv  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  and  the  French  Society  of 
Roserists.  Contemporaneously  with  the  exhibition,  the  twenty- 
first  congress  organised  by  the  French  National  Society  will  be 
held.  The  secretary  informs  us  that  the  congress  will  be  a 
joint  one  by  the  two  societies  named.  He  also  states  that 
pressmen  can  obtain  reductions  upon  their  fares  on  all  th 
railways  in  France,  provided  they  send  in  their  names  befer 
April  20th  next,  stating  that  they  wish  to  attend  tin-  exhibition 
Ten  questions  are  put  forward  for  the  general  horticultural 
congress.  Some  of  these  will  deal  with  the  action  of  micro¬ 
organisms  on  the  germination  of  Orchid  seeds  ;  on  the  rational 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots;  a  horticultural  monograph 
of  a  single  genus  of  plants  ;  the  action  of  manures  upon  the 
maturation  and  preservation  of  fruits,  and  similar  interest¬ 
ing  subjects.  The  congress  of  the  roserists  will  deal  with  eleven 
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subjects,  including  the  nourishment  and  m^nn 

of  Boses,  classification,  synonymy,  hybridity,  the  beffl- R^es  i 

cultivating  in  the  east  of  France,  and  als o  i  the 

other  regions.  One  of  the  papers  will  contain  the  best  varieties 

of  Roses  amongst  the  novelties  appealing  betweei 

1902.  The  best  varieties  of  hybrid  Tea  Roses  to  cultivate  f 

cut  flowers  is  another  subject  in  hand. 

British  Gardeners’  Association,-  -There- was  a  la^e  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  of  the  Kingston  Gardeners  Society  *hd  othjg 
at  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  meeting  promoted  by  the 
society  and  held  at  the  Fife  Hall,  Kingston  on  Friday  the 
24th  ult  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  presiding.  In  the  course  of  his 

address  Mr.  W.  Watson,  the  secretary  of  the  association  said 
that  the  need  for  a  gardeners  association  was  universal!: 
admitted,  and  that  the  lines  upon  which  it  was  Pr°P°«£  ^  ^ 
British  Gardeners’  Association  should  be  worked  appeared  to 
be 1  generally  approved.  Why  then  was  there  not  already  an 
active  and  powerful- association  working  m  the  interest  of  the 
gardener  asWre  was  now,  he  believed  for  every  other  crafts¬ 
man  with  success?  It  was  due  to  faintheartedness  and  to  a 
far  too  general  disposition  to  let  the  other  fellow  take  the 
initiative  and  do  the  work.  Whilst  certainly  it  was  impossible 
for  the  members  of  the  committee  to  themselves  bnn0  about 
reform,  he  was  certain  that  it  lay  within  the  power  of  gaideneis 
as  a  body  to  do  so.  Although  the  response  to  the  comnuttees 
anneal  for  members  and  for  funds  could  not  be  called  great, 
it  had  been  enough  to  ensure  the  launching  of  the  association 
upon  the  projected  lines,  and  the  interest  m  and  support  given 
to1  the  association  was  steadily  increasing.  He  appealed  to  those 
present  to  form  a  district  branch  of  the  association.  ill. 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  A.  Dean  having  spoken  m  praise  of  the  objects 
of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association  and  m  favour  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Kingston  branch,  Mr  J-  1.  Blencowe  (secreta  y 
of  the  Kingston  society)  expressed  himself  aware  of  the  n-eces 
sity  for  a  gardeners’  association,  but  on  the  grounds  that  gar¬ 
dening  was  a  luxury  he  was  sceptical  about  the  possibility  of 
gardeners  obtaining  fairer  treatment  The  proposal  to  form 
a  local  branch  was  discussed,  and  finally  it  was  decided  that  a 
second  meeting  should  be  held  to  further  consider  the  mattei. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society.— The  second  of  the  first-prize  essays  won  last  year  in 
open  competition  amongst  the  members  of  this  society  was  read 
by  the  winner,  Mr.  J.  Sugden,  Morland  Road,  and  the  paper 
proved  entertaining  to  a  good  muster  of  members  at  their  rooms. 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  the  21st  ult.  The  subject 
was  '•  Birds  of  our  Garden,”  and  the  essayist  spoke  m  meri¬ 
torious  terms  of  most  of  the  species  found  amongst  us.  He, 
however,  also  mentioned  the  depredations  of  some  on  the  young 
seedlings  and  buds,  and  advised  protection  with  black  cotton 
or  other  means  from  these  molestations.  He  said  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  birds  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  gardener,  and 
entreated  all  to  make  close  observation  of  these  feathered  friends, 
when  it  will  be  found  they  prove  a  decided  benefit  to  mankind. 
With  the  help  of  the  lantern  he  was  able  to  show  a  number  of 
slides  on  the  screen,  illustrating  the  natural  colours  of  the 
birds.  The  discussion  following  was  in  a  mixed  feeling  to  the 
essayist’s  view’s,  some  members  eulogising  the  good  points  in 
the  majority  of  species,  whilst  others  were  condemned  as  alto¬ 
gether  destructive.  The  exhibits  were  good,  and  comprised  a 
well-flowered  Coelogyne  cristata  from  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Tulips 
in  pots  from  Mr.  B.  Acock,  Parsley  and  Kale  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cooke,  and  pod  of  cotton  plant,  cotton  seed,  and  raw  cotton 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore.  A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  Suclgen  for  reading  his  essay  ;  also  to  the 
exhibitors. 

*  *  * 


Royal  Horticultural  Societal — At  the  general  meeting  of 
Fellows,  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Pink 
was  read  on  “  Bananas  ”  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out  that  until  about  four  years 
ago  the  monopoly  of  the  Banana  business  was  held  by  the 
Canary  Islands,  since  when  the  West  Indian  trade  in  the  fruit 
has  been  most  successfully  encouraged  by  the  Government  giving 
a  subsidy  for  a  direct  line  of  steamers  running  to  and  from 
Jamaica,  and  bringing  over  every  fortnight  not  less  than  20,000 
bunches.  And  other  lines  now  run  steamers  specially  equipped 
for  this  purpose  and  without  subsidies.  The  lecturer  then 
described  the  different  varieties  met  with  on  the  market,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “  Musa  Cavendishii,”  the  “  Gros  Michael,”  and  the 
“Claret.”  The  methods  of  collecting,  shipping,  and  transport 
were  described,  and  special  reference  was  made  to  the  fostering 
care  exercised  on  the  trade  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture  in  the  West  Indies.  The  paper  was  not  only  most  in¬ 
structive,  but  also  formed  a  most  fitting  introduction  to 
the  second  show  of  colonial  fruit  which  was  held  by  the 
society  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  30th  and  31st.  The 
next  of  the  society’s  fortnightly  exhibitions  and  meetings  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  11th,  when  a  lecture  wall  be  delivere  l 
by’  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell  on  “  Retarded  Potatos.” 


The  Kei  Apple. — The  above  name  is  given,  to  Abeira  caffra. 
a  member  of  the  order  Bixineae  and  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
Two  large  plants  of  it  have  just  been  presented  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

*  *  * 

Large  Parsnips. — Mr.  R.  Kirkwood,  Gannochan  Castle. 
Braco,  Perthshire,  has  just  lifted  the  remainder  of  his  last 
year’s  crop  of  Parsnips.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  had  a 
girth  of  14g  in.  round  the  top  end,  while  the  root  measured 
27  in.  long.  Many  of  the  others  measured  12  in.  round  the 
toji  and  2  ft.  long. 

■*  *  *■ 

Amaryllis  at  Sefton  Park. — For  some  time  past  a  splendid! 
bank  of  Amaryllis  has  been  arranged  in  the  Palm  house,  Sefton 
Park,  Liverpool,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted.  These  have 
been  raised  from  seeds  by  Mr.  H.  Herbert,  the  superintendent 
of  parks,  and  his  staff.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  many 
of  them  are  quite  gorgeous  in  colour. 

*  * 

Who  Gets  the  Profits  ? — A  Kent  Strawberry  grower  has  be;n 
making  just  complaints  about  the  prices  obtained  for  Straw¬ 
berries  during  the  past  two  months.  As  early  as  February  13th 
he  sent  some  Strawberries  to  Covent  Garden,  and  received 
2s.  2d.  per  lb.-  for  them.  During  the  next  month  he  received 
9d.  for  just  under  1  lb.  of  Strawberries.  During  March,  how¬ 
ever,  or  a  month  later,  he  learned  that  Strawberries  had  been 
selling  at  30s.  per  lb.,  and  he  heard  that  these  had  been  sent 
from  abroad.  If  so-,  the  English  grower  surely  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  this  disparity. 

*  ■*  * 

Bowling  Green  or  Kitchen  Garden.  About  the  third  west 
of  last  month  a  rather  interesting  case  was  being  discussed  at 
the  Birmingham  assizes.  This  was  about  the  making  of  a 
bowling  green,  and  some  amusing  evidence  was  forthcoming. 
One  of  the  complaints,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that  quan¬ 
tities  of  Horseradish,  Rhubarb,  qncl  other  bad  weeds  came  up 
in  the  grass,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  turf.  This  doss 
not  appear  to  have  any  connection  with  the  laying  out  of  such 
a  green,  but  rather  to  the  .soil  from  which  it  was  made.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  while  it  was  being  made  the  refuse  from  the  nearest 
kitchen  had  been  thrown  upon  it  without  studying  the  conse 
quence.  By  some  reason  or  other  Horseradish  gets  scattered 
about  in  all  sorts  of  places,  but  especially  upon  waste  ground 
and  as  the  plant  does  not  produce  any  seed  it  is  quite  evident 
that  its  spread  is  due  to  the-  throwing  away  of  pieces  of  tin 
crown  or  the  root  amongst  rubbish,  and  this  getting  mixe- 
amongst  the  soil  will  grow  practically  anywhere  where  the  soi 
happens  to  be  deep  enough. 

*  *  * 

Poiver  of  a  Nut  Tree. — Water  ton,  a  naturalist  and  travelle: 
in  South  America,  speaks  of  a-Nut  tree  which  lifted  a  millstonel 
This  was  lying  upon  the-  ground,  and  by  some  natural  means  ii 
nut  had  been  dropped  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  tin 
stone.  Some  time  afterwards  Waterton  observed  a  seecllim 
tree  appearing  through  the  hole-  of  the  stone.  He  prophesies 
that  the  tree  in  course  of  time  would  lift  the  millstone  from  tin 
ground.  In  ordet  to  observe  the  result,  he  had  a  railing  place: 
around  the  stone  to  protect  that  and  the  tree.  It  is  stat-ec 
that  when  the  tree  grew  sufficiently  to  fill  the  hole  in  the  stout 
it  was  raised  bodily  from  the  ground,  and  this  went  on  unti 
it  was  8  ft.  from  the  ground.  We  do  not  doubt  the  possibility 
of  the-  tree  raising  the  stone-,  but  we  should  think  8  in.  wouh 
be  more  near  the  mark  than  8  ft.  We  can  scarcely  seen  how  tin 
stone  could  slip  up  the  tree-  when  once  tightly  fixed  near  tin, 
ground  line.  The  tree  after  a  time  would  be  more  likely  to  grov 
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in  thickness  above  the  stone  than  to  make  increment  to  the 
Lem  beneath  the  stone  after  it  had  completely -filled  the  open- 
ling  in  the  stone  with  its  trunk 


Flowers  from  Scilly.—  One  day  during  the  middle  of  last 
month  as  many  as  33J,  tons  of  flowers  were  sent  off  from  the 
■Scillv  Isles  in  one  day,  and  three  days  later  another  consign¬ 
ment  of  32  tons  was  sent  off.  Owing  to  the  severe  weather  m 
the  South  of  France  destroying  the  flowers  of  the  Mediterranean 
(region,  the  Scilly  islanders  have  been  enjoying  a  rich  harvest 
for  their  flowers. 

*  *  * 

Accident  from  Spraying  Fruit.— The  spraying  of  fruit  trees 
with  poisonous  insecticides  is  carried  on  very  extensively  m 
many  parts  of  America,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Apples  so  treated,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  barrels,  hare  been  distributed  over  the  world, 
|we  hear  little  of  any  harm  accruing  from  tins  practice.  I  here 
is  one  case,  however,  where  report  says  that  a  man  eating 
Apples  that  had  not  been  washed  lost  his  life  as  the  result  ol 
spraying.  This  account  comes  from  California. 


Cats  in  the  Garden.— The  domestic  cat  is  well  known  as  a 
sociable  and  happy  creature,  but  it  has  neither  principle  nor 
remorse  where  its  business  brings  it  in  contact  with  gardens 
and  their  keepers.  They  are  just  as  likely  to  make  their  play¬ 
ground  in  the  choicest  flower-bed  as  on  the  recognised  pathway. 
Various  plans  have  been  adopted  for  keeping  cats  out  of  sub¬ 
urban  gardens,  but  the  most  certain  method,  even  with  a  wire 
fence,  is  to  place  the  netting  horizontally  across  the  top  ot 
the  wall,  fixing  it  in  the  middle  but  leaving  both  sides  to  sway 
loosely.  This  is  a  very  uncertain  foothold,  and  the  cat  has 
as  much  difficulty  in  getting  in  as  getting  out. 

*  *  * 

Burdocks  in  Pasture. — Many  weeds  are  very  difficult  of  ex¬ 
termination  when  once  they  have  become  widely  disseminated 
in  pasture  grass.  Amongst  these  might  be  named  the  Burdock 
and  the  Oxeye  Daisy.  The  latter  flourishes  almost  at  will 
when  the  grass  is  allowed  to  become  hay,  and,  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  late,  until  the  seeds  of  the  Chrysanthemum  are  ripened. 
When  such  pastures  are  grazed,  sheep  are  one  of  the  readiest 
and  most  effective  exterminators,  of  these  two  weeds  Nether 
sheep  nor  cattle,  however,  will  eat  the  Scotch  Thistle  (Cmcus 
lanceolatus),  and  we  presume  the  leal-liearted  Scotchman  would 
not  prove  an  exterminator  either. 

*  *  * 

Lowtiier  Gardens,  Latham.—1 The  municipal  authorities  who 
have  the  keeping  of  the  above  much-frequented  park  seem  de- 
termined  to  keep  the  place  in  better  order  than  former  y.  -  1 

of  the  walks  have  been  regravelled  or  are  under  repair,  while 
the  grass  edgings  have  also  been  trimmed.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  allowed  to  grow  at  their  freedom,  until  many 
of  the  clumps  and  shrubberies  were  a  thick  and  crowded  mass 
of  vegetation.  These  have  been  largely  improved  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  worst  and  by  a  judicious  pruning  of  the  rest 
thus  letting  air  and  light  play  about  the  hitherto  neglected 
trees  and  shrubs. 

•*  *  * 

Wholesome  Effect  of  Flowers.— A  popular  idea  has  got 
abroad  that  plants  and  flowers  are  very  obnoxious  occupants 
of  dwelling-rooms,  especially  at  night.  Usually  veiy  ew  p  an  s 
are  kept  in  dwelling-rooms,  so  that  the  total  effect  they  would 
have  upon  the  atmosphere  could  not  be  great  unless  the  room  is 
very  small  and  close.  “The  Family  Doctor”  tries  to  dispel 
the' notion,  however,  about  the  ill-effect  of  plants  and  power* 
in  dwelling- rooms.  The  writer  says  that  doctois  aie  beginning 
to  recognise  that  plants  may  even  aid  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  says  that  in  New  York  a  flower  ward  is  used  tor  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  suitable  cases.  It  is  further  stated  that  n  one  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bedroom  with  a  bad  cold,  or  influenza  or  bronchitis, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  surround  oneself  with  plants  having 
plenty  of  green  leaves.  The  advice  is  given  to  dispense  with 
strong-smelling  flowers.  We  think,  however,  it  largely  depends 
upon°the  nature  of  the  scent  given  off.  The  scent  of  some 
plants  is  quite  bracing,  while  others,  like  the  Gardenia  and 
Steplianotis,  give  off  a  heavy  and  sickening  odour  We  have 
even  felt  the  inconvenience  of  two  night-scented  Tobacco  plants 
in  full  bloom  in  a  room  during  the  evening. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  That* 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  pvt 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefil 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Mmt  Eying  Off. 

Last  September  I  put  in  some  boxes  of  cuttings  of  Mint,  and 
had  a  fine  strike.  Soon  after  putting  the  boxes  into  heat  the 
young  plants  gradually  died  away  after  making  a  start  to  grow. 
Could  you  give  any  reason  for  this  behaviour?  (William  lioss.) 

Mint  requires  very  careful  handling  in  the  young  or  cutting 
stage  when  employed  for  forcing.  Only  a  very  gentle  heat  can 
he  employed,  otherwise  the  young  plants  soon  get  exhausted, 
because  they  liave  no  strength  ox  rootstock.  The  cuttings  root 
readily  enough,  but,  owing  to  their  small  size,  they  have  very 
little  reserve  material  to  build  up  a  good  foundation  for  stand¬ 
ing  the  winter,  consequently  when  placed  in  beat  they  exhaust 
their  resources  in  making  young  growth  and  then  die  away. 
For  forcing  purposes  the  cuttings  would  have  to  be  put  in  early 
in  summer.  You  can,  however,  get  Mint  by  lifting  a  quantity 
of  the  underground  stems  or  rhizomes,  which  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  loose  soil  and  naturally  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  reserve  matter.  To  make  sure  of  plenty  of  rhizomes  young 
plantations  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  the 
roots  may  always  be  in  soft  ground,  which  encourages  them  to 
ramble  freely. 

Grafting  Clematis  Jackmanni. 

We  have  a  fine  plant  of  Clematis  Jackmanni  by  the  side  of 
a  rustic  summerhouse,  and  would  like  to  increase  it.  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  propagated  by  grafting.  What  stock  is  best  for  it  ? 
(X.  Y.  Z.) 

Several  species  of  Clematis  are  employed  for  grafting  of  garden 
varieties  in  tlie  spring.  Two  of  the  more  common  are  C.  Viti- 
cella  and  C.  Yitalba.  All  you  require  to  do  is  to  get  pieces  of 
the  root  as  thick  as  the  stock  which  you  intend  to  put  on  them. 
A  slanting  cut  can  be  made  on  the  portion  of  root  employed 
and  a  similar  cut  on  the  graft  to  be  put  upon  it.  The  graft 
should  consist  of  one  pair  of  leaves  with  dormant  buds  in  their 
axils,  and  only  sufficient  stem  should  be  left  to  this  to  give 
you  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  a  good-spliced  graft.  After  it 
is  firmly  bound  with  matting  the  grafted  plants  should  be 
potted  up  in  pots  about  2^  in.  in  depth  or  thereby.  The 
spliced  portion  should  be  buried  in  the  soil,  and  that  will  keep 
it  moist  until  a  union  takes  place.  The  pots  may  then  be  placed 
in  a  propagating  case  or  one  improvised  for  the  purpose  in  a 
warm  house. 

Scale  on  Currant  Bushes. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  scales  on  the  Cun-ant  twig  are  the 
same  as  Peach  scale  ?  If  they  do  harm,  please  say  what  is  the 
best  way  to  eradicate  them.  (F.  D.) 

All  p minings  should  be  burnt  immediately  they  are  cut  off 
the  bushes,  and  not  allowed  to  lie  about.  This  should  really 
have  been  done  about  the  beginning  of  February  to  be  most 
effective.  This  will  greatly  reduce  the  area  upon  which  you  will 
have  to  operate  further  to  reduce  the  pest.  A  good  plan  is  to 
syringe  the  stems  thoroughly  on  all  sides,  making  sure  that 
the  portions  under  the  joints  are  thoroughly  wetted,  as  the 
pest  usually  hides  in  such  positions.  The  syringing  may  be 
done  with  kerosene  and  soft  soap,  about  half  and  half,  dis¬ 
solved  and  mixed  together  twenty-four  hours  before  use.  It 
should  be  well  stirred.  Soft  soap  and  sulphur  is  also  a  good 
wash,  but  if  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  making  of 
paraffin  emulsion  that  would  probably  lie  as  good  as  anything. 
You  should  make  sure  that  all  the  oil  is  fixed  by  thoroughly 
churning  the  emulsion  while  it  is  being  prepared.  After  it  is 
prepared  you  should  dilute  the  emulsion  with  nine  parts  of  cold 
water,  rain  water  if  possible.  That  could  be  done  immediately, 
and  again  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  so,  before  the  foliage 
crets  too  far  advanced.  These  scales  do  not,  as  a  rule,  spread 
very  rapidly,  but  they  are  harmful  enough  where  they  do.  We 
do  not  suppose  the  Peach  scale  would  get  on  Currants,  as  the 
Currant  scale  (Lecanium  Ribis)  is  the  one  that  infests  these 
bushes  as  well  as  Gooseberries. 
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Propagating  Daphne  Mezereum. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  propagate  Daphne  Mezereum  so  as 
to  get  up  a  stock  for  planting  by  the  drive?  We  have  the  red 
and  white  varieties.  (A.  T.  B.) 

Probably  you  would  be  able  to  root  plants  by  layering  some 
of  the  branches  in  August  in  a  similar  way  to  Carnations,  peg¬ 
ging  them  down  with  strong  hooked  pegs.  The  usual  way.  how¬ 
ever,  for  increasing  these  plants  is  by  seeds,  which  ripen  in 
abundance.  Those  of  the  ordinary  form  are  red  when  matured. 
The  white  variety  has  yellow  berries.  You  can  leave  the  berries 
hanging  on  the  plants  until  perfectly  matured,  keeping  an 
eye  upon  them  to  see  that  the  birds  do  not  devour  them.  After 
gathering  them,  remove  the  pulp  by  squeezing  and  washing,  and 
sow  the  seeds  immediately.  Under  this  treatment  the  seedlings 
will  mostly  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  spring.  If 
you  dry  them,  on  the  contrary,  and  keep  them  till  spring 
before  sowing,  they  will  lie  in  the  ground  for  another  twelve 
months,  thus  losing  a  year's  time. 

Hardiness  of  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. 

We  have  a  very  fine  pot  of  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  looks  like  a  Cape  bulb,  but  we  should  like  to 
plant  it  out.  if  hardy.  Any  information  would  be  appreciated. 
(G.  T.) 

The  species  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  therefore 
quite  hardy  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  it  thriving  and 
flowering  beautifully  in  the  open  border  in  a  district  where 
the  temperature  was  frequently  below  zero.  After  it  has  done 
flowering  you  can  plant  it  out  in  any  friable  soil  in  the  border 
or  on  the  rockery,  merely  selecting  a  place  where  it  will  not 
be  exposed  to  high  winds  during  March  and  April  when  in 
bloom. 

Pear  Midge. 

Some  of  our  Pear  trees  dropped  their  buds  badly  last  year 
without  apparent  cause.  From  what  I  have  since  heard  and 
read,  perhaps  the  Pear  midge  was  the  pest.  Can  any  precau¬ 
tion  be  taken  this  year?  (Pyres.) 

The  methods  of  combating  this  pest  are  not  yet  very  numerous, 
and  possibly  not  very  effective  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  you 
can  probably  do  much  to  check  its  increase.  Before  the  flower 
buds  expand  you  mi^ht  employ  a  dilute  solution  of  paraffin 
emulsion  or  tobacco  water  with  which  to  spray  the  trees,  so  as 
to  give  the  flower  buds  a  disagreeable  smell,  which  will  act 
in  keeping  the  fly  away,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  laying 
its  eggs.  After  the  fruits  begin  to  swell  up  you  can  then  keep 
them  under  close  observation  in  order  to  know  whether  they 
are  swelling  irregularly  in  certain  places  and  becoming  dis¬ 
coloured,  these  being  signs  that  the  fly  lias  laid  its  eggs  in  the 
flower  buds  and  the  maggots  or  grubs  are  busy  inside.  All 
fruits  presenting  a  suspicious  appearance  like  this  should  be 
removed  and  burned  immediately.  The  trees  may  also  be 
shaken  at  intervals,  which  will  bring  down  any  damaged  fruits. 
You  can  test  the  fruits,  if  your  suspicions  are  aroused,  by 
cutting  some  of  them  open.  Some  experiments  have  been  made 
with  certain  artificial  manures  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
pupae  in  the  upper  crust  of  the  soil  during  winter.  This  consists 
in  sprinkling  the  ground  with  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit, 
which  has  the  effect  of  killing  the  pupae  resting  in  this  soil, 
provided  these  manures  come  in  contact  with  them.  All  of- 
these  methods  of  dealing  with  them  are  well  worthy  of  your 
attention,  for  the  pest  is  very  destructive  when  numerous. 

Soil  for  Montbretias. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  grown  a  few  varieties  of  Mon-t- 
bretias  in  pots,  but  we  think  they  would  do  better  and  give 
far  less  trouble  in  the  open.  Our  soil  is  rather  light.  Could 
it  be  improved  in  any  way,  or  will  it  answer?  (J.  S.  TI.) 

Light  soil  answers  the  purpose  admirably  so  long  as  it  can 
be  kept  moist.  If  the  situation  is  a  dry  one  the  plants  would 
be  liable  to  be  hurt  or  scorched  during  droughty  periods  in 
summer.  They  show  their  distress  by  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
becoming  burned  and  brown.  You  should  in  the  first  place 
select  a  position  where  the  soil  is  likely  to  remain -cool  and 
moist  during  any  ordinary  drought  you  are  likely  to  experience. 
The  soil  may  be  improved,  however,  by  mixing  with  it  a  laree 
proportion  of  leaf  soil  or  vegetable  refuse  from  the  rubbish 
heap.  Peat  might  also  be  employed  for  increasing  the  moisture¬ 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  far  less  nutritious  than  the 
other  two  ingredients  we  mention.  The  soil  should  be  dug  or 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  18  in.  If  the  situation  is  somewhat 
shaded  by  trees  at  a  distance  the  plants  can  be  kept  in  better 
condition  during  hot  weather. 


Propagating  Erica  carnea. 

An  edging  of  Erica  carnea  here  is  now  very  fine,  and  we  slioul 
like  to  increase  it.  Would  layering  be  the  best  way?  (E.  A.  S 

You  could  get  a  large  quantity  of  young  plants  by  this  mean: 
but  if  your  plants  are  of  fair  size  at  present,  and  in  good  cond 
t-ion,  you  could  largely  increase  them  simply  by  division.  V 
do  not  advise  you  to  break  them  up  into  small  pieces,  bi 
merely  to  get  them  into  pieces  that  could  be  spread  out  evenl 
and  laid  along  in  a  line  so  as  to  resemble  an  edging.  Presen 
all  the  roots  to  them  possible,  merely  filling  up  the  trenc 
with  peat  or  peaty  soil,  pressing  it  down  firmly.  When  sprea 
out  in  this  way  the  long  stems,  even  if  rootless,  will  mai 
plenty  of  roots  during  the  summer,  and  can  thus  be  further  ii 
creased  at  any  future  time.  The  operation  should  be  performe 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past  their  best,  making  sure  that  tli 
roots  are  not  kept  out  of  ground  long  enough  to  get  dried  up. 

Double  Pink  Anemone. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  noted  cut  flowers  of  a  beautifi 
double  pink  Anemone  in  the  vegetable  market  here.  I  am  tol 
it  comes  from  France.  Can  you  say  if  it  is  grown  in  thi 
country  and  if  it  is  hardy?  (W.  H.) 

In  all  probability  the  variety  you  have  seen  is  Anemon 
coronaria  Rose  de  Nice,  which  is  simply  a  double  variety  ( 
the  ordinary  Poppy  Anemone,  which  has  gained  popularity  an 
is  grown  in  large  quantity  on  the  Continent  for  market.  It  i 
also  grown  in  this  country  by  the  hardy  plantsmen,  and  jo 
would  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  it. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(R.  W.  S.)  1,  Cyclamen  Coum  album  ;  2,  Corydalis  bulbosa 
3,  Corydalis  cava ;  4,  Saxifraga  apiculata ;  5,  Sisyrinehiur, 
grandiflorum  album  ;  6,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae.— (H.  T.)  1,  Ace 
rubrum  ;  2,  Cornus  Mas  ;  3,  Ga-ultheria  procumbens  ;  4,  Popu'ni 
balsamifera  candicans ;  5,  Populus  tremula. — (T.  Sim.)  1 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus  ;  2,  Hyacinthus  azureus ;  3,  Muscai 
botryoides ;  4,  Hacquetia  Epipactis.— (R.  M.)  1,  Primula  vei 
ticillata  ;  2,  Acacia  verticillata ;  3,  Othonna  crassifolia ;  4 
Grevillea  thelmanniana  ;  5,  Asparagus  myriocladus  ;  6,  Eric 
melanthera. — (W.  D.)  1,  not  recognised  ;  send  when  in  flower 
2,  Begonia  Dreggei  ;  3,  Boronia  heteropliylla  ;  4,  Aralia  papyri 
fera  ;  5,  Solanum  jasminoides. — (H.  C.)  1,  Asplenium  ebeneum 
2,  Polypodium  Lingua  ;  3,  Pteris  Childsii ;  4,  Pteris  scaberula 
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All  to  gather— All  together. 

]he  Co-operative  Bees, 

Ltd., 

Liverpool, 

.w  the  attention  of  all  Seed  Buyers 
the  Kingdom  to  these  two  principles. 

1) .  AH  seeds  sold  in  Penny  Packets. 

Economy  and  Excellence. 

The  number  of  Seeds  stated  in  every 
e. 

2) .  Half  the  declared  Nett  Profits  to 
distributed  among  the  Customers. 

iend  for  the  List  with  full  information. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the 
e  things  we  offer  in  Seeds  : — 

LAUCIUM  LUTEUM  TRICOLOR. 

[  » 
The  most  glorious  perennial  of  recent  introduction. 

ige  flowers  of  the  most  intensely  brilliant  coppery 
irlet.  The  colour  is  u  fique  amongst  hardy  plants, 
e  seed  sometimes  takes  twelve  months  t )  ger- 
nate,  but  it  is  worth  waiting  for. 

AMP  ANULA  CARPATICA  ALBA. 

A  pure  white  form  of  this  delicious  little  rock  plant, 
looks  almost  too  fragile  to  live  out  of  doors,  yet  it 
in  reality  as  strong  as  a  buttercup. 

STRAGULUS  ALOPECUROIDES 

A  fine  perennial  standing  3  ft.  high  or  more,  and 
othing  its  large  heads  of  citron  yellow  flowers  with 
ft  grey  wool. 

rE'UM  HELDREICHI 

SPLENDENS. 

Hardly  ever  out  of  bloom.  Flowers  of  an  intensely 
vid  orange  scarlet.  The  finest  member  of  a  fine 
tnily. 

CONITUM  NAPELLUS  ALBUM. 

The  white  Monkshood. 

.QUILEGIAS. 

Saved  from  selected  plants  in  our  own  Nurseries, 
is  customary  to  advertise  long-spurred  varieties 
lly,  but  this  means  missing  some  of  the  most  desir- 
>le  colours— pale  mauve,  for  instance.  These  c  lorn  s 
e  included  in  the  seeds  we  have  saved. 

'cores  more — and  all  in  the  Catalogue. 

o 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Limited,  Iiverpool. 


GOOD  PLANTS. 


Bamboos  (a  large  collection'.  Each. 

Carpenteria  calitornica  .  3/6  8i  51- 

Clianthus  puniceus  albus  2/6  &  3/6 

Cork  .Oaks .  2/6  &  3/6 

Cornus  Kousa  .  ...  5/6  &  5/- 

Cotoneaster  angustifolia  (new)  2/6  &  3/6 

Desfontainea  spinosa . 2/6,  3/6  &  10/6 

Edwardsia  McNabiana  .  2/6  &  3/6 

Embothrium  coccineum  . 3/6,  5/-  &  10:6 

Erica  australis .  1/6  &  2/6 

Erica  codonodes  and  mediterranea  1/6  &  2/6 

Erica  Veitchii .  3/6  &  51- 

Eucalyptus  coccifera...  1/642  6 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  .  7/6 

Fendlera  rupicola  .  3  6 

Fremontia  californica  .  51-  St  7/6 

Genista  proliferus  .  2/6  &  3/6 

Gunnera  manicata  3/6,  5/-  8t  7/6 

Hoheria  populnea  2/6  &  3/6 

Illicium  religiosum  .  2'6  8i  3/6 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  true  Exmouth  3/6  to  10/6 
Nerine  Bowdeni  (new)  10/6  &  21/- 

Notospartium  Carmichelije  2  6  &  3/6 

Oak,  Ilex  ..  ...Grand  Specimens 

Ononis  Iruticosa  . 

Potentilla  Frederickseni . 

Rhododendron,  Himalayan  species. 

Grown  in  the  open.  (Lists  and  prices  on  application). 

.  3'6  &  51- 

.  2/6  &  3/6 

.  2/6,  3/6  &  7/6 

.  3 '6,  5  -  &  7/6 


2/6  &  36 
2/6  &  3  6 


Rhus  cotinoides  .. 
Ribes  speciosa 
Romneya  Coulteri 
Styrax  Obassia  ... 


Catalogues  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

ROBERT  VEITCH  &  SON, 

EXETER. 


MAKERS  OF  IRON 


iAYLISS, 

IayJl?sNsES  &  FENCING, 

LIMITED.  GATES,  &C. 


It  low  Jj^EP  Jj^Ss  PRICES,  r 


ESPALIER. 

HURDLES. 


IKON 

PERGOLAS, 

ROSERIES, 


DOC, 
W  POULTRY, 
LAWN 
TENNIS 
FENCINC,  &C. 


LVERHAMPTO 


London  Offices  and  Short  Rooms— 
139  iV  HI,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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CROSS’S 

Sav  dew  *  | 


Choice  Garden  Seeds.  t 

Superb  Bulbous  Roots.  f 

Reliable  Garden  Sundries,  i 


CROSS’S 


I 

An  unequalled  Manure  for  Vines, 

Pot  Plants.  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  ^ 


Celebrated  Carden  Fertiliser. 


LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

For  Potting  Soil. 

LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemum 
and  other  Flowers. 

CROSS’S  CLUBICIDE. 

Will  clear  the  Ground  Pests. 

CROSS’S  BALLIKINRAIN  ANT  DESTROYER. 
CROSS’S  MILDEW  &  INSECT  DESTROYER. 


CROSS’S  VAPORISER. 

NICOTINE  FUMIGATING 
COMPOUND. 

NECROS  VAPORISING  POWDERS. 

Non-Poisonous. 


SEE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

POST  FREE  OX  APPLICATION. 


ALEXANDER  GROSS 
j  AND  SONS,  LTD., 


SEED  MERCHANTS  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS, 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  CLASCOW. 

London— 79,  Mark  Lane. 


New  Agents  in  Guernsey : 

THE  RAMEE  VINERIES, 

LA  RAMEE. 

Telephone  1538. 

Depot — ST.  JULIAN’S  AVENUE. 

Telephone  472. 

All  Goods  delivered  per  own  carts. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  may  also 
be  had  post  free  from  our  Agents. 
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Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

-  -0 — 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

April. 

5th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  (two  days). 

11th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

15th — Kidderminster  Daffodil  Show. 

18th — Ipswich  Daffodil  Show. 

18th — Midland  Daffodil  Society  (two  days). 

19th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

20th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

25th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

May. 

9th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

- - - — o - 

Estate  op  the  late  Mb.  George  Nairn. — It  is  now  proved 
that  the  late  Mr.  George  Naim,  64,  Dundonald  Road,  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  left  estate  valued  at  £2.934  6s.  lid.  He  was  a  seed  mer¬ 
chant,  and  died  on  January  15th  last.  The  management  of  this 
estate  is  left  to  his  widow. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  AM  Passenger  Vehicle  Accirients. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  45100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service  • 
in  which  he  or  she  vras  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  -within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Signed..., 

Address. 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pali  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made 
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AND 


A  Most  Nutritious  Beverage  for  Hot  or  Cold  Weather 


Mr.  K.  STITTLE,  Waters  Side,  Soham, 
Catnbs.,  writes 

“After  using  your  Vi-Cocoa  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,  I  think  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  I  do  highly 
recommend  it  as  a  m.  st  nutritious  beverage  ;  as  I  am  a 
gardener,  and  being  exposed  to  hot  and  cold  weather,  I 
have  found  it  most  helpful.  I  have  nowand  again  tried 
other  Cocoas,  but  I  have  found  none  to  equal  Dr.  Tibbies 
Vi-Cocoa.  I  am  sending  this  as  a  testimonial,  that,  you 
may  have  the  privilege  of  using  it  in  any  newspaper  that 
you  may  think  fit.  Trusting  it  may'  be  beneficial  to 
others  who  have  not  tried  it." 


Undoubted  purity  and  strength." 

— Medicnl  Magazine. 

“  In  tte  front  rank  of  really  valuable  foods  " 

— Lancet. 


Favoured  by  the  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain. 
Address— Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi  Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill 
Row,  London,  e,C. 


SAMPLE  FREE. 


MY  SPECIAL  BUSINESS.  WATER  ST0RACE  AND  SUFY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Stable,  Farm,  Carden  and  Greenhouse.  Fire  Protecl 
All  Fittings.  Carden  Hose,  &c.,  at  Lowest  Prices 
Lily  Ponds,  Lakes,  Fountains  and  WaterJOardens. 
Existing  Waters  Cleaned  and  Developed. 

CHAS.  F.  JACKSON,  Water  Engine, 

_ 110,  CANNON  STREET  LONDON,  E.C. 

FLOWER  POT!. 

30  COLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARD! 
Largest  Flower  Pot  Males 
in  the  World. 

Write  for  prices. 

Royal  Potteries, 
WES  TON-SUPER-MAR. 


GEO.  UNDERWOOD, 

Hardy  Plant  Specialist . 

Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums,  one  dozen,  in 
12  first-class  named  varieties,  including  Carrie,  Horace 
Martin,  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Ralph  Curtis,  etc., 
Is.  6d.  ;  per  109,  10s.  6d.  ;  in  2J-fn.  pots,  3s.  6d.  per 
doz.  ;  per  100,  25s. 

Pansies,  choicest  named  varieties,  one  dozen,  in 
12  varieties,  2s.  Od. ;  25,  in  25  varieties,  5s. 

Violas  (Tufted  Pansies). — I  hold  a  splendid  collection 
therefore  offer  only  best  varieties.  Specimen  12,  in 
1,  6,  or  12  named  varieties,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  GJ.  ;  IOC 
9s.  and  Us. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

Plants  post  free  for  cash  with  order,  5s.  and  upwards. 
Less  than  5s.,  please  send  3d.  to  cover-  carriage. 

Saffron  Hill  Nursery , 

AYLESTONE  PARK,  LEICESTER. 


W.  DUNCAN  TUCKER,  horticultural  builder  &  hot-water  engineer 

Melon  and  Cucumber  Frames,  No.  38.  JM®  * 


6  ft.  by  4  ft. 
S  ft.  by  6  ft. 


£1  15s.  I  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  .. 
£2  15s.  |  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  .. 


£3  15s. 
£4  15s. 


Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  Glasshouses. 


Range  of  Glasshouses. 

Artistic  Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens,  Pits,  Frames,  etc. 


Works :  SOUTH  TOTTENHAM,  LONDON,  N. 


(Three  Minutes  from 

Seven  Sisters  Station,  G.  E, 


.R. ) 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  followin'^ 
aturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription” 
lost  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
broad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

:  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  ADVERTISEMENT  ORDERS 
hould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
le  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
heques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
ayable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Jank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
aming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
e  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
I  ddress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  Dub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
nitials  or  a  nom  de  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
lesired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
;rapLs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
pecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
■r  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
Lely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
he  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
Vorld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
esired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
,  istinetly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
inly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
opyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
ions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
he  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
>ut  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
nd  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
insure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
ij.otification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
loing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
itended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
'able  Address  is  “Suns,  London ,”  and  the 
telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 
r  COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
UBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
HVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


zalea  indica  Hexe. 

Under  the  above  name  a  beautiful  variety 
Azalea  has  been  honoured  with  a  coloured 
lustration  in  the  “  Revue  de  l’Horticulture 
elge  ”  for  March.  The  parentage  will  very 


largely  describe  it  when  we  say  that,  it  was 
raised  from  A.  ainoena  forsteriana  x  A.  in¬ 
dica  Due  Adolphe  de  Nasseau.  Readers 
will  remember  that  the  widely  cultivated 
A.  amoena  is  characterised  by  having  sepals 
enlarged  and  coloured  like  the  corolla. 
Several  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  country  by  different  cultivators  and 
raisers,  and,  whatever  they  have  been  named, 
all  are  characterised  by  a  coloured  calyx 
and  corolla,  thus  making  them  hose-in-hose 
Azaleas.  The  main  features  of  this  new 
hybrid  are  larger  flowers  of  a  rich  dark 
cerise  colour.  The  plant  is  exceedingly  flori- 
ferous  and  blooms  early  like  the  typical  A. 
amoena.  The  new  comer  also  retains  the 
dwarf  habit  of  the  latter,  and  produces  flower 
buds  in  clusters  rapidly  and  abundantly. 
The  leaves  are  of  small  size,  and  rich  dark 
green  colour.  AVe  may  say  that  A.  amoena, 
otherwise  Rhododendron  indicum  amoenum, 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  when  planted  out  in  a  moderately 
sheltered  position  in  peaty  soil,  and  we  hope 
that  the  new  hybrid  will  prove  to  be  equally 
hardy  when  it  finds  its  way  into  this  country. 
The  evergreen  leaves  are  somewhat  against 
the  hardiness  of  these  plants,  but  in  A. 
amoena  they  are  of  small  size,  leathery  in 
character,  and  comparable-  to  those  of  the 
Box  for  size,  and  for  that  reason  the  leaves 
escape  during  wind  and  frost,  whereas  ever¬ 
green  leaves  of  larger  size  would  be  injured. 

- — o — 

Tulipa  tubergeniana. 

A  splendid  Tulip  under  the  above  name 
was  exhibited  at  a.  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  last 
year.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  now  appears  in 

Flora  and  Sylva  for  April.  The  flower 
has  evidently  been  opened  artificially  for 
the  convenience  of  the  artist,  but  although  it 
shows  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  and 
their  respective  colours,  it  does  not  show  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  when  opened  by  sun¬ 
shine.  Owing  to'  the  way  in  which  the  seg¬ 
ments  roll  up  firmly  it  is  veiy  difficult  to 
open  a  Tulip  without  injuring  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  picture  shows  a  bloom  in  the 
closed  stage  and  another  that  is  fully  ex¬ 
panded.  Both  surfaces  are  of  an  intense 
scarlet,  and  the  inner  face  shows  an  elliptic 
black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 
The  anthers  are  also  very  dark  and  seem  to 
correspond  t o  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  species  was  collected  on  high  mountains 
in  Central  Bokhara,  in  the  spring  of  1901  by 
collectors  sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  G.  A'an  Tuber- 
gen,  of  Haarlem.  The  bulbs  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  three  years,  and  are  now 
reckoned  to  have  readied  full  size,  and 
whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  the  Tulip  is 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  of  the  wild  ones. 
The  blo-om  has  not  the  spreading  bulk  of  T. 
Greigi,  but  the  segments  are  of  great  length. 
The  stems  and  broad  sea-green  leaves  also 
show  that  it  is  a  Tulip  of  great  vigour,  and 


judging  from  appearance  it  has  al-o  m  o  l 
const  itut  ion. 


— o- 


Sand  for  Tree  and  Shrub  Planting  ■ 

These  who  have  stiff  cold  soils  that  prove 
very  untractable,  especially  when  wet,  would 
do  well  to  adopt  the  system  often  employed 
in  the  United  States  as  advocated  by  Joseph 
Meehan  in  “The  Florists’  Exchange.”  He 
says  that  owing  to  the  fact,  in  transplanting 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  soil  does  not  closely 
surround  the  roots  when  pressed  around 
them  in  a  wet  condition,  and  that  such 
trees  or  shrubs  show  the  ill-effects  after 
wards.  The  method  of  using  t lie  sand  is  to 
set  the  tree  in  place  after  a  proper  hole  lias 
been  got  ready  for  the  roots.  Sand  is  then 
placed  over  and  amongst  the  roots,  so  that 
all  the  cavities  will  be  filled  by  gently  shak¬ 
ing  the  tree  in  this  position.  The  losses 
during  the  heat  of  summer  are  greatlv 
minimised  by  the  use  of  sand  in  this  mariner. 
I  he  latter  lias  also  a  good  effect  in  encour¬ 
aging  the  production  of  young  roots  until 
sufficient  sand  is  used  to  ensure  that  all  the 
spaces  or  cavities  amongst  the  roots  are 
tilled.  The  natural  soil  is  then  placed  over 
the  roots  and  trodden  down  firmly.  The 
author  speaks  about  a  hedge  of  Hemlocks 
that  had  been  planted  when  the  trees  were 
about  4  ft.  in  height.  Most  of  them  were 
almost  dead  late  in  the  season,  and  when 
dug  cut  it  was  shown  that  the  soil  had  never 
come  in  direct  contact  with  their  roots.  The 
use  of  sand  is  well  known  to  nurserymen 
when  heeling  in  stock  temporarily,  and  it 
has  also  been  proved  equally  suitable  in  per¬ 
manent  planting. 

— o — 

Violets  and  Cancer. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we  had  a 
note  relating  to  this  subject  about  the  time 
it  was  being  discussed.  A  lady  in  Kent  had 
a  serious  affection  in  the  throat;  a  portion 
of  the  swelling  was  removed,  and  after  being 
analysed  by  the  Clinical  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  stated  to  be  cancer.  Her  con¬ 
dition  became  worse  until  her  friend  sug¬ 
gested  an  old  woman’s  cure  made  from 
A'iolets.  The  relief  was  said  to  be  almost 
immediate,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  the 
swelling  had  gone  down,  the  tonsils  being 
practically  healed.  The  recipe  for  the 
remedy  was  to  make  an  infusion  of  A'iolet 
leaves.  About  a  pint  of  boiling  water  was 
poured  over  a  handful  of  fresh  leaves,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  until 
the  water  was  green.  A  piece  of  lint  was 
put  into  the  infusion  while  warm,  and  this 
was  placed  over  the  seat  of  the  malady.  The 
lint  was  then  covered  with  thin  mackintosh, 
flannel  being  used  for  an  open  wound.  The 
infusion  must  be  made  fresh  every  second 
day.  When  the  malady  is  internal,  the  in¬ 
fusion  may  be  drunk.  Some  authorities 
advocate  a  greater  use  of  medical  botanical 
research. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Winter-flowering  Stove  Plants. —  The  propagation  of  the 
required  number  of  these  for  next  winter’s  display  should  now 
be  engaging  attention.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  inserted 
in  light  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  the  propagating  bed  at  this 
time  will  soon  take  root,,  and  when  sufficiently  well  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly  and  grown  on  freely  in  a  light 
position  in  a  warni  house  or  pit.  It  is  essential  that  these  be 
grown  on  quickly,  yet  sturdily,  in  order  that  a  strong  plant 
may  be  built  up  before  excessively  hot  weather  sets  in.  When 
well  established  they  will  thrive  best  in  cool  pits  or  frames, 
for  in  such  structures  the  growth  made  will  be  matured  and 
not  sappy,  thus  ensuring  abundant  blossom  in  winter. 

A  few  really  gocd  winter-flowering  stove  plants  are  Eran- 
themum  pulcliellum,  Euphorbias,  Gardenias,  Pentas  carnea, 
Centropogon  lucyaiius,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  and  Begonias 
of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
plants  should  not  be  accorded  the  cool  treatment  until 
thoroughly  established,  and  then  for  only  about  two  months  in 
the  height  of  summer. 

Decorative  Asparagus. — Happily  these  are  now  recognised 
as  among  the  most  useful  plants  grown  on  account  of  their 
graceful  foliage,  which  has  largely  superseded  Ferns  for  de¬ 
corative  purposes,  especially  in  a  cut  state.  A.  Sprengerii,  A. 
decumbens,  A.  deflexus,  and  A.  plumosus  nanus  are  the  best 
for  pot  culture.  The  plants  should  now  be  potted,  if  not 
already  done,  in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf-soil,  adding  a  little  broken  charcoal  and  sharp  sand 
to  ensure  porosity.  When  in  active  growth  copious  supplies 
of  clear  water,  alternated  with  farmyard  liquid  manure,  are 
necessary.  The  stock  may  be  readily  increased  either  by  sow¬ 
ing  seed,  or  by  division  of  the  crowns  at  potting-time.  The 
neatest  trails  are  to  be  had  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  rather 
small  pots,  and  where  such  are  in  demand,  repotting  of  estab¬ 
lished  plants  need  not  be  performed  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years. 

Indian  Azaleas. —  As  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  it  is  very 
essential  that  any  repotting  considered  necessary  should  then 
be  done  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  genial  warmth  to'  make  new 
growth.  When  this  is  completed,  gradually  inure  them  to 
more  airy  quarters'  preparatory  to  placing  in  a  sunny  position 
in  the  open.  The  aim  should  be  to  encourage  strong  new 
shoots  to  push  forth  as  soon  after  flowering  as  possible  by  close 
attention  to  watering  and  overhead  syringing.  Remove  all 
flower-stems  by  pulling-  them  in  a  downward  direction,  they 
will  then  part  from  the  shoot  without  injury  to  it.  In  the  case 
of  plants  that  do  not  require  repotting  the  drainage  must  be' 
examined  and  made  good,  afterwards  top-dressing  with  peat 
and  sand  and  making  this  firm  with  a  rammer. 

Violets.  —  Various  are  the  methods  adopted  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Violets  for  flowering  in  winter,  but  I  am  in  favour  of 
pulling  the  old  plants  apart  and  bedding  the  strongest  young 
shoots  4  in.  apart  in  frames  filled  to  within  a.  few  inches  of 
the  glass  with  sweet  sandy  soil.  Now  is  the'  best  time  to 
perform  the  work  in  order  that  they  quickly  form  new  roots  ; 
they  may  then  be  lifted  carefully  and  transplanted  in  open 
quarters  for  the  summer  months.  It.  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  longer  the  season  of  growth  the  better  will  be  the 
plants  when  the  time  arrives  for  lifting  in  autumn,  and  the 
more  profusely  will  they  blossom.  In  pulling  apart  the  old 
plants  that  have  done  service,  the  main  central  crown  should 
not  be  retained,  the  young  ones  surrounding  it  are  the  best ; 
and  as  these  usually  have  some  roots,  they  quickly  re-establish 
themselves  in  a.  close  frame. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  method  is  that  should 
frosts  occur  late  in  spring,  as  now  so  frequently  happens,  the 


Violets  are  safely  under  cover ;  at  the  same  time  they  are 
growing  away  without  any  check  resulting.  The  ground  the 
plants  are  to  occupy  should  now  be  prepared  by  applying  a 
goodly  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  or  chaired  garden  refuse, 
or  both,  and  digging  deeply.  A  plot  or  border  having  a 
northern  aspect  is  best  suited  for  them  in  summer,  for  there 
they- receive  but  little  hot  sun,  and  the  roots  have  a  cool 
medium  to  work  in  which  is  so  conducive  to  free,  healthy 
growth.  K.  M. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. —  The  first  batch,  according  to  instructions  given  u> 
these  pages,  will  be  swelling  away  its  fruits ;  the  number  of 
which  each  plant,  is  to  cany  must  be  determined  by  the  grower, 
strength  of  plant,  variety,  and  mode  of  culture  being  taken 
into  account.  Cordons — that  is,  those  that  are  confined  to  a 
single  bine — ought  not  to  cany  more  than  four,  while  six 
should  be  ample  for  plants  having  three  bines  carried  up, 
which  is  done  by  many  Melon  growers.  Those  growing  m 
pots  or  boxes  will  take  much  water  during  bright  days,  and 
must  be  frequently  examined,  that  no  check  is  given  while 
the  fruits  are  swelling,  and  even  those  set  out  on  prepared  berk 
will  often  require  it  every  alternate  day  when  the  weather  k 
bright,  and  either  guano- water  or  farmyard  drainings,  well 
diluted,  applied  twice  or  so.  each  week  while  the  fruits  are 
swelling.  Syringe  the  plants  daily  to  ward  oft'  red  spider  and 
thrips,  and  support  the.  reserved  fruits,  which  need  to.  be  as  near 
one  size  as  possible,  with  boards  or  nets  in  good  time,  or  the 
bine  soon  gets  crippled.  Keep  surplus  growth  pinched  in  its 
early  stages,  and  apply  a  thin  top-dressing  of  loam,  with  a 
little  bone-meal  added  as  soon  a.s  the  roots  appear  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Pollinate  succession  plants  when  in  flower  about  mid¬ 
day  while  the  pollen  is  diy,  and  sow  seed  as  occasion  demands 
to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply,  three  months  being  necessary 
from  the  time  of  sowing  until  the  fruits  are  ripe. 

Figs,  whether  growing  in  pots  or  prepared  borders  and 
carrying  crops  approaching  ripeness  must  have  abundance 
of  manurial  waterings  applied  up  to'  the  time  the  fruit  begins 
to*  ripen,  also  the  syringe  forcibly  worked  up  under  the  foliage, 
but  a.  drier  atmosphere  overhead  when  they  reach  that  stage. 
Keep  the  shoots  well  and  thinly  regulated  and  tied  neatly  in 
place,  as  they  quickly  snap  if  allowed  to  get  firm.  Succession 
trees,  too.,  require  similar  treatment  as  regards  root  waterings 
and  syringing.  The  night  temperature  of  the  former  may  be 
65  deg.,  and  that  of  the  latter  5  deg.  less,  the  day  temperature 
allowed  to  reach  80  deg.  or  even  85deg.  on  warm  days,  with 
ample  ventilation.  The  latest  trees  will  require  almost  daily 
attention  in  the  removal  of  superfluous  shoots  or  the  pinching 
of  those  that  may  have  reached  their  allotted  space. 

Muscat  Grapes  — The  final  thinning  of  the  earliest  bunches 
should  not  be  hurried  until  it  can  be  seen  which  berries  are 
going  to  swell  away,  although  where  a  good  set  has  been 
secured  a  free  hand  is  necessary,  as  healthy  Vines  receiving 
good  culture  will  produce  fine  berries.  Keep  laterals  in  sub¬ 
jection  at  the  first  leaf,  and  well  water  inside  borders  with 
farmyard  drainings  toned  down  to'  pale  ale  colour,  with  clear 
water  warmed  to  70  deg.  at  least,  and  as  soon  as  thinning  is 
finished,  apply  a.  moderate  mulch  of  fresh  horse  droppings. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65  deg.,  rising  to  70  deg.  with 
firedreat,  or  85  deg.  with  solar  heat,  closing  about  3  p.m.  with 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  from  the  syringe  on 
borders,  walks,  etc.,  and  should  red  spider  or  thrips  appear, 
sponge  at  once  with  warm,  soapy  water.  Fertilise  later  I  ines 
with  foreign  pollen  from  the  Hamburghs  if  procurable,  using 
a  rabbit’s  tail  or  camel-hair  brush  for  the  purpose,  keeping  a 
drier  atmosphere  up  to  midday  while  in  bloom. 

Latest  Vines.— Attend  to  the  disbudding  of  shoots  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  noted  which  have  the  best  bunches,  and  where 
young  canes  have  been  tied  horizontally  to  get  a  more  even 
break,  bring  the  same  up  in  position  before  there  is  danger  of 
snapping  off  necessary  laterals.  Lightly  syringe  the  I  ines 
about  8  a.m.,  and  again  about  3  p.m-.,  when  close  for  the  day, 
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allowing  tlio  heat  to  recede  to  GO  deg.  by  6  u.m.  Give  inside 
borders  a  watering  before  the  Vines  come  into  blossom,  and  if 
any  are  weak,  assistance  should  be  afforded  in  the  way  of 
manorial  waterings,  and  the  bunches  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Vines  in  pots,  raised  from  eyes  this  spring,  must  be  given 
a  size  larger  pot  before  receiving  a  check,  the  size  of  pot  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  plant’s  strength,  G  in.  or  7  in.  in  diameter 
being  usually  large  enough  for  the  first  season.  Good  fibrous 
loam  with  a  little  bone-meal  or  some  Vine  manure  added  makes 
an  excellent  compost,  warming  the  same  before  using,  and  pot 
fairly  firm,  and  return  the  Vines  to  a  position  quite  near  the 
glass  in  a  night'  temperature  of  GO  deg.  or  65  deg.  on  veiy 
mild  nights,  syringing  the  Vines  twice  daily,  and  see  they  do 
not  suffer  from  drought.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Replanting  Evergreens.  -Now  that  the  majority  of  these 
are  on  the  move,  any  replanting  which  is  thought  necessary 
should  be  carried  out  without  delay,  and  after  the  favourable 
weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  week  these  will 
lift  well.  Before  each  shrub  is  lifted  it  should  be  decided  in 
what  position  it  is  to  stand,  and  a  suitable  hole  got  out,  but  if 
the  ground  is  likely  to  become  saturated  by  heavy  rains,  the 
operation  is  best  deferred  till  the  ground  is  in  a  more  suitable 
condition ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  quickly  dries  up. 
The  specimen  should  be  lifted  carefully  without  injury  to  the 
roots,  and  if  the  soil  does  not  hold  well  to  them,  a  mat  should 
be  placed  round,  which  will  also  keep  the  roots  and  soil  moist 
if  drying  winds  prevail.  Press  the  soil  firmly  round  when 
planting,  and  in  the  case  of  large  specimens,  these  will  have  to 
be  secured  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  wind.  If  the 
weather  is  wet,  one  should  be  careful  not  to  apply  much  water 
at  the  root,  one  good  soaking  will  be  sufficient,  but  a  syringe 
once  or  twice  a  day  over  the  foliage  will  be  a  great  help  and 
do  much  to  bring  the  tree  safely  through  the  removal.  This 
applies  also  to  all  kinds  of  Conifers. 

Hollies. —  Where  these  are  grown  from  seed,  it  is  necessary 
to  replant  them  every  two  years  until  they  are  placed  in  their 
permanent  position,  and  this  may  be  proceeded  with  now  as 
advised  above.  The  common  Holly  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
shrubs  for  making  hedges,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rather 
slow  grower,  arid  to  obtain  a  good  solid  hedge  1  ft.  high  would 
take  from  eight  to>  ten  years,  but  this  ought  not  to  deter  it 
from  being  more  largely  used  than  at  present,  as  it  always 
has  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance  and  gives  excellent  shelter. 
The  Holly  also  answers  well  to  hard  pruning,  and  this  may 
be  done  now  where  it  is  desired,  even  back  to  the  wood  which 
is  as  thick  as  one’s  finger,  when  it  will  break  freely  _  and  form 
a  dense  growth.  When  young  Hollies  are  planted  in  masses 
or  in  a  hedge  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  top-dressing  of  long 
stable  litter,  which  keeps  the  roots  moist  in  hot  weather.  In 
replanting  large  specimens,  much  care  is  needed,  and  even 
then  one  is  not  always  successful,  especially  with  the  plants 
which  have  stood  in  one  position  several  years.  They  should 
be  lifted  with  as  large  a  ball  of  soil  as  possible ;  it  should  be 
seen  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  the  plants  syringed  fre¬ 
quently  if  the  weather  is  dry.  Also  give  a  good  thick  mulch¬ 
ing,  and  stake  securely. 

The  spring-like  weather  of  late  lias  brought  many  early 
flowering  shrubs  out,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  more  beau¬ 
tiful  or  more  freely  clothed  with  flower  than  the-}7  are  this  year. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  gardens  the  bullfinch  should 
be  allowed  to  play  such  sad  havoc  as  he  does,  and  if  this  pest 
(he  certainly  is  one  in  many  places)  is  not  removed  by  being 
shot  or  other  means,  much  damage  is  soon  caused,  as  it  does 
not  take  one  bird  long  to  strip  a  good-sized  tree  of  all  the 
flower-buds. 

The  Purple  Plum  (Prunus  Pissardii)  is  now  completely 
covered  with  its  pure  white  flowers,  and  isolated  specimens, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  objects  of  much  beauty.  Forsytliia 
suspensa  has  never  been  more  beautiful  and  still  ranks  as  one 


of  our  finest  shrubs  either  for  bedding  <n  pl.n  'ii  . 
treated  in  the  former  manner,  it  requin  -  lightly  pim 
when  grown  as  a  specimen  it  should  hardly  be  toucln  1  *witl 
a  knife.  All  the  varieties  of  Pyrus  japoniea  are  carrvm" 
immense  quantities  of  flower,  but  the  newei 
be  more  generally  known.  Malbudii,  white;  Knap  Hill, 
scarlet  ;  siniea,  intense  crimson  ;  cardirialis,  and  cov  in  i  a  >• 
the  best.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pubes  or  Flowering 
Currants,  which  are  profusely  laden  with  flower  now,  but  the 
typical  sanguinea  is  the  one  commonly  planted.  The  double 
form,  at rosari guinea  floribunda,  carriea  grandiflora,  album  and 
atro-rubens  are  all  deserving  of  inclusion. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — Everything  should  now  be  got  in  readiness  for 
transferring  the  plants  from  the  pots  or  boxes  which  have  been 
raised  under  glass  to  their  final  quarters  in  the  open.  The 
Onion  is  a  veiy  hardy  plant,  and,  assuming  these  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened  as  they  should  have  been,  no  cold  that 
we  are  likely  to  experience  after  this  date  will  injure  them, 
and,  indeed,  these  will  do  veiy  much  better  than  if  left  to  a 
later  date.  The  site  which  has  been  thoroughly  trenched 
should  now  be  neatly  forked  over  and  raked  down,  and  on  light 
soils  especially  the  surface  can  hardly  be  made  too  firm.  Where 
one  is  intent  on  producing  bulbs  for  competitive  puiposes  no 
pains  should  be  spared  in  planting  them  carefully  and  giving 
them  a  good  start.  Plant  with  a  garden  trowel,  and  on  veiy 
stiff  land  it  will  be  beneficial  to  place  around  the  base  of  the 
plant  a  little  dry,  finely  sifted  soil.  To  be  successful  in  the 
production  of  veiy  large  specimens  plenty  of  room  must  be 
allowed;  15  in.  between  the  rows  and  12  in.  from  plant  to 
plant  will  be  none  too  much.  Rake  over  the  surface  and  leave 
in  a  tidy  manner  when  the  work  is  completed.  Any  small  or 
surplus  plants  should  not  be  wasted,  but  planted  on  any  spare 
piece  of  ground  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  apart  and  12  in.  between 
the  rows.  These  are  practically  certain  to  produce  nice, 
medium-sized  bulbs  far  better  than  any  that  may  he  sown  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  the  open.  If  this  was  practised  on  a 
larger  scale,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  we  could  compete 
most  favourably  with  any  other  country  in  the  world  and  not 
be  dependent,  as  we  undoubtedly  are,  and  has  been  proved 
during  the  last  few  months,  on  the  foreigner  for  supplying  us. 

Winter  Onions.  —  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  with  the  draw  or  Dutch  hoe.  Soot  and  patent  vegetable 
manure  should  be  applied  in  equal  proportions  as  per  instruc¬ 
tions  generally  given  with  the  manure  about  once  in  ten  days. 

Cabbage.  —  The  earliest  plants  are  looking  remarkably 
well ;  seldom  have  I  seen  them  more  promising.  Ellam’s  Earlv 
with  us  still  maintains  its  reputation,  and  here  on  our  cold  land 
we  can  cut  nice  little  heads  at  any  time  from  now.  The  greatest 
help  to  the  Cabbage-bed  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  frequent  use  of  the  draw  hoe.  If  time  can  be 
found  and  the  weather  is  suitable,  twice  a  week  will  be  none 
too  often  to  ply  this  tool  between  them. 

Carrots. —  The  main  sowing  of  these  should  be  sown  during 
the  present  month,  and  two  dates  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  the  first  during  the  early  part  and  the  second  towards 
the  end.  No  doubt  the  Carrot  crop  is  one  of  the  most  precarious 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden,  particularly  so  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  and  even  when  every  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  success 
one  frequently  fails  to  produce  typical  roots.  The  Carrot  fly, 
wireworm,  and  green  and  black  aphis  are  each  responsible  for 
ruining  the  crop,  and  all  the  well-known  methods  of  prevention 
often  fail ;  nevertheless  we  must  do  our  best  to  overcome  such 
difficulties.  The  preparation  of  the  land  beforehand  by  deep 
tillage  and  arranging  the  surface  so  that  the  influence  of  the 
weather  can  act  on  it,  and  the  adding  of  soot,  lime  and  burnt 
garden  refuse  unstintingly  will  prove  to  he  of  the  greatest 
value.  To  ensure  exhibition  specimens  of  the  highest  quality 
holes  should  be  bored  and  filled  with  finely  sifted  soil  similar 
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oreem,  and  are  broader  and  shorter  than  those  mentioned 
below.  The  stigma  is  pink  or  pale  red,  with  four  small  dark 
spots  in  the  centre.  (See  illustration  of  E.  arborea.) 

The  other  supposed  parent  was  Erica  lusitanica,  better 
known,  perhaps,  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  E.  codonodes. 
The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  elongated,  not  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  usually  produced  in  threes  in  great  abundance 
at  the  ends  of  the  very  short,  twigs,  giving  the  appearance  of 
being  in  racemes,  or  panicles,  when  looked  at  in  the  mass,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration  in  another  column. 
In  the  bud  state  the  flowers  are  quite  red,  and  gradually  fade 
to  pure  white  as  they  reach  maturity.  The  leaves  are  in 
whorls  of  three,  as  in  the  other  forms  under  notice.  They 
are  also  light  green  and  more  or  less  ascending,  so  as  to  lie 
against  the  stem.  The  latter  is  hirsute  in  its  earlier  stages, 
but  becomes  more  or  less  smooth  as  it  gets  old.  The  stigma 
shows  a  small,  wavy,  red  ring  around  its  edges. 

E.  Yeitclii  is  the  supposed  hybrid  between  the  above  two- 
species  of  Tree  Heath,  and  originated  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  who  kindly  supplied  us 
with  the  specimens  from  which  our  photographs  were-  taken. 

The  flowers  of  E.  Yeitclii  are  narrowly  bell-shapied,  or  shortly 
cylindrical,  and  slightly  contracted  or  narrowed  just  above  the 
situation  of  tlm  anthers.  They  are  pink  in  the  bud  state,  but 
giadually  become  silvery-white.  The  short  stalks  of  the 
flowers  are  w  hite,  whereas  in  E.  arborea  they  are  red,  and  in  E. 
lusitanica  light  green.  The  stigma  of  E.  Yeitclii  is  of  a  deep 
red,  with  four  crimson  markings  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  leaves  are  .  produced  in  whorls  of 
three,  and  are  of  a  light  bright  green.  The  bush  is  dwarfer 
than  the  supposed  parents,  and  the  branches  more  spreading 
than  in  E.  lusitanica,  and  longer  than  in  E.  arborea.  The 
stems  are  hirsute  in  the  young  state,  but  this  character  is  not 
so  conspicuous  as  in  E.  arborea. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  seen  that  the  differences  in  these  three 
consist  in  very  minute  characters,  but  E.  Veitchi,  judging  from 
the  specimens  sent  us,  bears  three  to  six  flowers  in  a  cluster, 
and  the  clusters  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  supplementary  illustration.  The  hybrid  can 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  which  come 
nearest  to  those  of  E.  lusitanica  in  length,  but  are  slightly 
contracted  at  the  mouth,  as  in  E.  arborea,  though  less 
markedly.  The  leaves  of  the  new-comer  are  also  of  a  lighter 
green  than  those  of  E.  lusitanica,  even  in  the  dried  state.  The 
leaves  of  E.  arborea  are  darker  than  either,  usually  shorter, 
broader,  and  more  spreading. 

While  we  are  searching  for  differences  in  these  minute  parti¬ 
culars,  including  even  the  stigmas,  the  cultivator  will  have 
le.^s  difficulty  in  distinguishing  all  three  of  them  if  he  has  a 
healthy  bush  of  each  in  close  proximity.  The  differences  are 
nitre  apparent  in  the  mass  than  when  searching  for  the  minute 
differences.  These  three  Heaths  are  certainly  all  closely  allied, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  differences  should  exist  only  in 
minute  particulars  when  two  closely  allied  subjects  are  crossed. 
Notwithstanding  these  minute  differences  when  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  the  effect  of  the  three  in  a  live  state,  1x11611  seen  side 
by  side,  is  different,  and  quite  apparent  to  the  naked  eye. 

Accompanying  E.  arborea  was  a  spray  which  might  have 
been  taken  off  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  bush  ;  but  when 
minutely  examined  it  seemed  to  us  an  albino  of  the  last-named 
species,  possibly  a  seedling.  The  leaves  were  more  erect  than 
m  the  type,  the  steins  more  hirsute,  the  flowers  larger  and 
purer  white,  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers  being  also  white.  WTe 
should  certainly  consider  it  an  albino,  having  lost  the  colour 
winch  is  present  in  the  various  parts  of  the  type. 


^  Lewisia  Tv  e  e  d  y  i  .  A s  far  as  we  have  seen,  no  better  speci¬ 
al11  tlus  Pbint  has  ever  been  grown  than  that  exhibited  by 
lu.TVilhnott  rf  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  at  the  meeting 
ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last.  It  was 
grown  m  a  pot,  and  carried  fifty  buds  and  blooms,  many  of 
the  stems  being  branched  and  carrying  several  flowers  each. 
Hie  colour  is  creamy  yellow  and  blush  Apricot,  like  a  Tea  Rose 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Gardening  as  Employment  for  Women. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see*  that  your  correspondent  "  D.  C.”  -till 
has  a  leg  to  stand  on.  His  support  is  not,  however,  exactly  one 
that  could  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  reliable. 

He  at  first  takes  a  wide  view  of  the  subject,  and  invites  your 
readers  “  to  examine  the  matter  as  it  stands.”  But,  alas  !  he 
confines  his  examination  to  the  one  narrow  channel  of  a 
woman’s  ideal  place  in  nature.  Because  a  woman  can  perform 


Erica  arborea:  the  Tree  Heath.  (Seep.  3o6.) 


the  duties  of  a  gardener  and  perform  them  successfully  does 
not  imply  that  she  ought  to  be  a  gardener ;  but  what  I  main¬ 
tain  is  this :  when  a  woman  devotes  her  life-  to  the  profession 
and  thinks  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  trade,  then  that  woman 
has  a  peifect  right  to  take  her  place  among  us.  Old-world 
ideas  and  fancies  are  very  pretty  in  this  busy,  bustling  life  of 
to-day ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  us  cannot  afford  to 
waste  the  time  and  money  trying  to  give  them  effect.  Oh ! 
yes,  it  is  nice  to-  say  :  “  Woman  is  the  fragrant  and  fragile 
flower  which  fills  the  home  with  sunshine — the  blessed  thing 
of  all  creation,”  etc.,  but  that  is  not  the  idea  nowadays.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  women  such  as  these!  The  girl  who  sits 
day  after  day  in  a  stuffy  city  office  writing  line  after  line  or 
typewriting  sheets  of  never-ending  dreariness  :  the  poor,  thin, 
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to  what  I  have  so  often  advocated.  There  is  no  better  Carrot 
for  general  use  than  a  good  selection  of  the  New  Intermediate 
type. 

Sow  Broad  Beans  and  Peas  for  succession  in  the  open 
ground ;  also  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Radishes,  Parsley,  Turnips, 
Sorrel,  Chicory  and  herbs  of  various  kinds.  Attend  to  the 
pricking  oft’  of  earlier-sown  crops,  such  as  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers, 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Celery',  and  sow  under’  glass  for  main 
crop  Vegetable  Marrows,  Ridge  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins,  and 
Gourds.  Be  on  the  alert  for  late  frosts.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Calanthes. —  The  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes  are  among 
the  most  useful  of  decorative  winter-flowering  Orchids,  espe¬ 
cially  the  varieties  of  C.  vestita  and  the  primary  hybrids. 
These  are  the  kinds  that  are  in  general  cultivation,  and  as  they 
are  often  more  satisfactorily  cultivated  in  a  Melon  house  or  a 
dry  stove  than  under  the  facilities  provided  in  the  most  modern 
Orchid  houses,  they  may  be  recommended  for  more  extensive 
cultivation  than  at  the  present.  So  many  cultivators  have  had 
their  plants  SO'  disfigured  from  the  black  spotting  of  the  foliage 
and  flower-scapes  of  late  years  that  they  have  almost  become 
disheartened  by  the  results  produced  at  tire  flowering  time. 
The  spotting  trouble  is  a,  great  deal  more  difficult  to  contend 
with  in  the  more  inbred  hybrids  than  is  the  case  with  the 
primary  ones.  The  result  of  this  constant,  selection  and  in- 
breeding  has  produced  many  striking  and  desirable  colour 
features  in  the  flowers.  It.  has  also.  produced  decreased  struc¬ 
ture  and  correspondingly  weaker  constitution,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  more  apparent  in  the  foliage  of  the  plants  than  in  any 
other  portion.  Consequently,  with  the  reduced  texture  of  the 
foliage,  they  are.  far  more  subject  to-  spotting,  and  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  are  met  in  their  cultivation. 

The  Cure  for  Spotting. —  There  are  various  agencies  attri¬ 
buted  as  the  cause  of  spotting.  One  of  the  most  interesting  I 
have  seen  is  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  “  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Journal,”  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  J.  Bid- 
good.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Bidgood’s 
contention  is  right ,  and  that  the  cause  of  failure  is  bad  cul¬ 
tivation,  or,  to1  put  it  more  mildly,  a  failure  to  understand  the 
exact  requirements  of  the  plants.  Last  year,  after  writing  an 
article  on  Calanthes,  a  correspondent  suggested  that  it  was 
caused  by  drip  or  syringing  overhead.  Well,  all  I  can  say,  our 
plants  were  never  syringed  overhead  or  damped  in  any  way 
direct  upon  the  foliage ;  yet  two  years  ago'  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  find  less  satisfactory  conditions.  Now  consider  the 
conditions  for  a  moment  under  which  these  species  of  plants 
grow  in  their  native  habitat.  They  have  an  extensive  season 
of  drought,  then  comes  the  tropical  downpour,  and  the  hot, 
humid  temperature,  which  continues  practically  until  growth 
is  made  up  and  the  flower-scapes  are  being  produced.  Then 
comes  the  dry  season,  which  completes  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  flowers.  Do  the  ordinary  conditions  of  our  Orchid 
houses  (September  and  August),  when  so  many  plants  are  in 
the  midst  of  growth,  provide  the  facilities  or  the  conditions 
these  plants  get  under  their  native  conditions?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but.  that  it  is  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
that  prevents  successful  cultivation  in  Orchid  houses,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  can  give  our  plants  the  same  conditions 
as  those  provided  when  the  crop  is  ripening  in  the  Melon  house 
we  shall  soon  overcome  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  spotting  and 
be  able  to  produce  desirable  results. 

The  plants  which  have  been  laid  out  in  boxes  as  advised 
some  weeks  ago  will  now  commence  to  emit  new  roots,  and  the 
repotting  requirements  should  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

I  prefer  to  pot  the  plants  singly  in  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots  or  sizes 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Last  season 
we  tried  several  systems  of  compost,  but  as  they  all  produced 
under  the  altered  conditions  more  satisfactory  results,  one  need 
not  depart  to  any  special  potting  compost  by  way  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  plants  should  not  be  watered  for  some  days  after 


repotting,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  compost  in  a  moist 
state.  Root  moisture  must  be  gradually  increased  as  the  root 
action  and  growth  develop,  and  insect  pests  must  be  care¬ 
fully  held  in  check.  H.  J.  Chapman. 


Willow  Wood,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne. 

We  called  here  the  other  day,  knowing  that  we  should  have 
a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
magnificent  spikes  of  Phaius  Cooksoni  and  P.haius  Norman pul- 
cherrimus,  the  individual  flowers  being  large  and  of  grand  sub¬ 
stance,  giving  evidences  of  careful  culture.  ^  Our  attention  was 
next  taken  up  with  Cypripedium  Juno  callosum  x  fairianum. 
T  his  variety  is  nearly  allied  to  vexillarium,  callosum  being 
the  seed  parent;  hence  tire  broader  dorsal  sepal,  and  its  rather 
lighter  colour.  This  beauty  was  raised  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Drewitt, 
and  received  a.  First-class  Certificate  at.  the  R.H.S.,  and  it  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  finest  of  the.  fa.iriauum  hybrids. 
The  flower  at  once  captivates  us,  and  in  the  home  of  its  birth 
there  is  a  charm  conies  upon  us  as  we  contemplate  the  joy  and 
pleasure  it.  must  have  brought  to  the  raiser,  and  we  tilled  with  a 
spirit  of  true  gratitude  at  the  splendid  results  attained — bow 
our  head  with  all  reverence  to  this  flower,  and  silently  sav, 
truly  thou  hurlest  into  the  ocean  of  oblivion  many  blasted 
hopes  and  sad  disappointments,  and  giveth  some  compensation 
to-  the  labourer  and  kindle  new  fires  of  hope  to  burn  with  a 
brighter  glow  of  incentiveness  to-  labour  on.  “  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  although  it  is  long  in  being  paid,  ai  d 
patience  is  sorely  tried,  yet  the1  above  variety  is  rare  value  re¬ 
turned. 

In  the  North,  Mr.  Drewi'tt’s  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  spotted 
crimson  Anthuriums.  There  were  some  fine  blooms  out  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  The  zenith  of  perfection  and  beauty  of 
these  tine  spotted  crimson  varieties  proves  what  remarkable 
results  can  be  attained  by  a.  wise  selection  and  perseverance. 
M  e  venture  to  say  that.  Mr.  Drewitt.  has  achieved  results  in  this 
section  so1  remarkable  that  they  touch  a.  standard  of  perfect  ion 
seldom  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

In  the  next  house  was  a  fine  lot  of  imported  Odontoglossums, 
showing  flowering  spikes.  The  house  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
had  just  passed  out.  of  flower,  and  they  must  have  been  fine,  for 
the  varieties  are  exceedingly  choice  and  select,  nearly  200 
varieties  finding  a  home  here.  For  some  years  Mr.  Drewitt 
has  made  a.  speciality  of  crossing  the  various  varieties  of  C. 
insigne,  and  the  large  stock  of  seedlings  in  various  stages  of 
growth  shows  he  lias  considerable  success.  Outside  the  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants  are  of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  additions  that  are  being  added  are  making  this  section 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  locality,  -while  the  renovating  of  the 
borders  and  the  absolute  cleanness  and  the  distinct  practical 
marks  of  order  on  every  hand  reflect  the  highest  credit  and 
praise  on  Mr.  Fenwick,  head  gardener,  who  is  quite  at  home 
either  amongst  the  Orchids  or  the  herbaceous  and  alpine 
families. 

Since  our  last  visit  the  addition  of  the  large  new  house  for 
Cypripedium  insigne,  and  the  general  arrangements  on  every 
hand  give  evidence  that  continual  progress  is  the  order,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  such  practical  standards  of  examples  kept  fly¬ 
ing  so  as  to  stir  up  the  laggards  to  a  much  higher  mode  of  prac¬ 
tical  horticulture.  Would  that  they  would  grasp  the  ideal  and 
follow  it  out,  instead  of  pottering  at  it,  and  etemallv  complain¬ 
ing  about  returns  for  the  expense,  sunless  summers,  and  pests. 
We  recommend  such  to.  base,  their  procedure,  on  lines  such  as  are 
carried  out  at  Willow  Wood.  Caledonian. 


The  Tree  Heath  (Erica  arborea)  has  flowered  handsomely 
in  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Pennick  at  Delgany,  Dublin, 
for  some  time  past.  The  bell-shaped  white  flowers  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  scented.  At  the  same  time  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Rhododendron  nobleanum,  20  ft.,  was  laden  with  its  carmine- 
rose  tinted  flowers.  The  last  named  is  a  hybrid  of  which  the 
Himalayan  lb  arboreum  is  one  of  the  parents,  for  which  reason 
it  always  flowers  very  early. 
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Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons’  Hardy  Perennials. 

The  new  catalogue  for  1905  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  is  now  on  our 
table.  As  usual,  novelties  and  rarities  are  printed  on  pale 
•>reeti  paper,  so  that  those  who  handle  the  catalogue  can  readily 
drop  upon  the  new  varieties  which  the  firm  is  now  offering. 
We  know  that  the  variegated  variety  of  Arabis  albida  fl.  pi. 
has  already  found  a  home  at  the  Ditton  Hill  Nurseries.  Other 
desirable  novelties  are  Astilbe  chinensis  Davidii,  Aubrietia 
l)r.  Mules,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward,  Geum 
Yellow  Queen,  Gypsophila  paniculata  fl.  pi.,  G.  repens  rosea, 
Hepatica  angulosa  alba,  several  new  varieties  of  iris,  Lewisia 
Txveedyi,  several  new  Lupins,  new  Oriental  Poppies,  the  giant 
Primrose  Evelyn  Arkwright,  as  large  as  a  5s.  piece,  Primrose- 
Polvanthus  "  Blue  Beauty,”  Saxifraga  Grisebachii,  and  several 
others,  which  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  hardy  plants,  and  the 
most  diversified  tastes.  Specialities  are  great,  features  of  the 
cultures  at  the  Ditton  Hill  Nurseries — Paeonies  in  all  sections, 
Irises,  Phloxes,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  the  new  coloured 
hvbr.d  Water  Lilies.  Splendid  collections  of  all  these  are 
grow u  and  they  are  always  worthy  of  inspection.  Many  a 
pilgrimage  will  be  made  to  the  nurseries  by  lovers  of  hardy 
plants  from  now  until  the  end  of  June  at  least,  while  the 
various  specialities  are  in  bloom.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
catalogue  several  pages  are  devoted  to  lists  of  hardy  perennials 
for  different  purposes  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
amateurs  who  are  taking  up  this  hobby  for  the  first,  time. 
Tiie  object  of  the  list  is  to  give  those  things  which  are  easily 
cultivated,  to  briefly  describe  them,  showing  what  they  are 
valued  for,  their  height,  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  period  of 
flowering.  Lists  are  also  given  of  plants  suitable  for  sunny 
borders,  shaded  flower  borders,  and  the  best  hardy  rock  garden 
plants  for  sunny  and  shady  situations.  Those  who  would  like 
to  commence  wild  gardening  will  find  a  very  useful  list  of 
plants  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  planted  under  suitable  conditions.  Aquatic  plants  for 
the  sides  of  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  and  the  bog  garden  also 
receive  due  attention. 

Mr.  Reuthe’s  Hardy  Plants. 

From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  F.R.H.S.,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nur¬ 
sery,  Keston,  Kent,  comes  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  novelties 
and  other  hardy  plants.  The  front  cover  is  embellished  with 
a  photographic  representation  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba, 
while  a.  figure  of  the  new  hybrid  Diaelhus  calalpiuus  adorns 
the  back  page.  Mr.  Reuthe  understands  hardy  plants  well, 
and  in  addition  to  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of  choice  species 
and  varieties  lie  gives  a.  list  of  new  and  rare  plants,  which  he 
has  recently  added  to  his  collection.  Amongst  the  new 
herbaceous  plants  we  note  Astilbe  Davidii,  Arabis  Biffirdieri 
rosea,  Campanula  petraea,  a  European  alpine  new  to  cultivation 
and  three  very  choice  and  uncommon  varieties  of  Anemone 
Hepatica.  These  latter  are  A.  Hepatica  alba  fl.  pi.,  A.  angu¬ 
losa  alba,  and  A. a.  rosea,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the 
colour.-  of  the  new-comers.  The  new  Incarvillea  giandiflora 
is  similar  to  I.  Delavayi,  except  that  the  flowers  come  directly 
from  the  root-stock,  and  are  not  elevated  on  a  stem  ;  the 
new  Primula  deorum  and  P.  kewensis  with  yellow  flowers.  A 
rare  plant  not  often  seen  in  cultivation,  because  difficult  to 
preserve  for  any  length  of  time,  is  Ranunculus  Lyalli.  Nor 
can  we  omit  such  rare  and  handsome  Saxifrages  as  S.  floru- 
lenta,  S.  Grisebachi  and  S.  Frederici-Koburgii,  the  first  two 
having  pink  and  red  flowers  respectively.  The  list  being 
simply  entitled  "  Hardy  Plants,”  it  also  includes  several  new 
shrubs,  including  Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  C.  Francheti,  and 
C.  pannosa,  the  first  two  having  orange  berries,  and  the  latter 
crimson  berries.  A  remarkably  handsome  shrub  also  is  Em- 
botlirium .  coccineum,  with  scarlet  flowers.  Erodium  chry- 
santhum  is  a  Heron’s  Bill,  which  must  be  strikingly  different 
from  most  of  its  congeners,  as  it.  has  yellow  flowers.  The  list 
also  includes  hardy  Orchids,  aquatics,  including  a  fine  list  of 
-  elumbiums  and  Water  Lilies.  Rare  hardy  Rhododendrons 


•  oid  dwarf  species  of  better  known  kind  are  also  li 
\\  ill  prove  useful  to  those  desii in 

The  Pattisson  Lawn  Boots. 

We  have  on  several  previous  occasions  mentioned  the  above 
article,  which  is  meant  for  shoeing  ponies  drawim'  the  • 
machine  on  lawns.  The  list  for  1905  is  now  before  us,  a 
describes  the  various  parts  of  the  shoe  and  its  worl  ,  that 
l1108®  who  gef  n  for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  various  parts  and  men  uses.  The  shoes  are  strongly  made, 
:""1  wbHe  easy  for  the  horse,  will  prevent  the  smooth  turf 
from  being  cut  up  as  with  ordinary  iron  shoes  or  marked  with 
the  sharper  parts  of  the  same.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the 
removal  of  the  ordinary  shoes  on  the  horse,  as  the  stex  I  fri 
work  of  this  one  has  a  screw  by  which  it  is  adjustable  to  the 
particular  length  of  the  shoes  of  the  pony  to  be  shod,  while  the 
leather  upper  portion  covers  the  horse’s  hoof,  over  which  it  is 
fastened  by  leather  straps.  There  is  no  pressure  on  tin  1 
while  the  frog  and  fetlock  are  entirely  exposi  d.  The  hors< 
thus  able  to  move  about  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  Pattis- 
scm  lawn  boots  have  an  adjustment  of  fully  an  inch  in  length 
and  width,  which  will  allow  for  ponies  or  horses  of  different 
sizes.  Already  a  large  number  of  gardens  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  have  procured  these  boots  and  admit  the 
strength,  adjustability  and  admirable  working  of  the  boots  in 
every  way.  They  are  also  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  horse 
is  not  liable  to  slip  while  moving  about  on  wet  ground.  These 
boots  are  obtainable  from  Mr.  FI.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue, 
Streatbam,  London,  S.W. 

A  Neat  Paper  Weight. 

A  glass  paper  weight  of  simple  and  neat  construction  comes 
from  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies,  Orwell  Works, 
Ipswich.  The  interior  shows  a  picture  of  one  of  their  lawn 
mowers  fitted  with  grass-box  and  at  work.  This  picture  re¬ 
minds  us  that  lawn  mowers  will  very  soon  have  to  be  busy  at 
work,  as  spring  is  now  far  advanced  judging  from  the  brmht 
green  appearance  of  the  grass. 


Hardy  Annuals. 

( Continued  from  page  242.) 

Sweet  Peas,  Calliopsis  Drummondi.  Gcdetia,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  (annual),  Morning  Star,  and  Poppy  Cardinal,*  a  fine 
double  scarlet,  will  be  found  more  efl’e  t.vc  roi  exhibition  than 
the'  popular  Shirley.  Other  suitable  subjects  are  Mignonette. 
Eschsclioltzia,  Jacobaea,  Clarkia  puleliella  uiarginata,  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Cyauus  minor  (Cornflower),  Arctotis  graudis,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  (annual,  new  double  hybrids),  Heliauthus  cucumeri- 
folius,  Stella  and  Shirley  Poppies.  I  must  add  another. 
Nigella  damascena,  popularly  known  as  Love-in-a-mist.  I 
could  not  suggest  the  origin  of  that  popular  name,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to.  become  a.  leading  one.  These  comprise,  the 
nucleus  of  the  hardy  section,  but  many  favourites  with  some 
are  omitted. 

Thinning  the  seedlings  conies  in  turn  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
most  cultural  directions  great  stress  is  put  on  the  thinning  out 
of  the  plants.  It  is  overruled,  however,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  very  severe  thinning.  Some  of  the  strong 
growers,  such  as  La  vat  eras  and  Carnation  flowered  Poppies 
require  room  to  develop,  from  9  to  12  inches  apart  :  and  where 
prize  tickets  are  to  be  secured,  from  6  inches  at  the  least,  so  as 
to  give  the  plants  justice.  Where  clumps  and  masses  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  herbaceous  borders,  and  any  odd  corner  that 
wants  brightening,  for  the  gaiety  of  the  garden,  they  reward 
us  with  colour,  effect,  and  perfume.  If  you  have  spare  time 
in  the  garden,  a  few  pieces  of  Birch  or  like  material  will  lend 
assistance  to  delicate  annuals.  The  annual  display  is  brief, 
permanency  is  unknown. 

Cutting  for  Exhibition. 

Classes  for  twelve  bunches  of  annuals,  hardy  or  half-hardv, 
have  meagre  attractions  at  our  local  shows.  I  cannot  account 
for  it ;  money  and  prominence  are  lavished  on  individual  plants 
which  give  little  credit  to  the  exhibitor,  and  of  no  attraction 
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to  the  populace,  who  are  the  chief  support'  to  maintain  a  show. 
At  a  local  show  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  trained  zonals  seem  to 
occupy  first  attention.  The  presumptuous  amateur  will  repeat 
into  your  ears  that  he  has  won  first  prize  with  that  Fuchsia 
for  a  period  of  years ;  similarly  with  the  “  Heather  ring©  ”  :  hut 
annuals  are  reared  from  infancy  yearly,  and  to  secure  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  prizes  with  them  let  us  supersede  the  Fuchsia  craze 
entirely.  Vases  are  preferable  to  tubs  and  boxes. 

Cut  the  annuals  the  night  or  morning  previous  to  the  show. 
Arrange  good-sized  bunches,  as  much  as  can  be  held  easily  in 
the  hand  •  do  not  pack  together,  but  loosely.  Every  indi¬ 
vidual  flower  should  be  seen  clearly.  Stage  at  home,  to1  find 
a  harmonious  blend  of  colour  ;  aim  at  an  equable  tone,  a.  light 
arrangement ;  avoid  too  much  of  one  shade.  A  back  line  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Coreopsis,  Cardinal  Poppy,  and  Lavatera  are  hard 
to  beat.  Do  not  forget  to  have  the  names  attached.  Have 
neatly  made  tickets,  and  fasten  to  a  piece  of  cage  wire  by 
making  a  small  ring  at  one  end,  and  insert  in  the  bunch  of 
annuals,  to  be  seen  slightly  above  it.  How  often  do  we  see, 
not  only  in  annuals,  good  stuff  badly  arranged,  poor  examples 
well  arranged.  Competitors  err  in  staging  effectively,  also 
ineffective  sorts  for  exhibition,  insipid,  and  with  no  recom¬ 
mendation  whatever.  I  have  seen  nice  bunches  as  a-  back  row 
dwindling  down  to  mere  buttonholes  as  a  front  line  and 
bunched  .severely  together.  Examine  the  plant’s  habit,  and 
arrange  in  accordance  with  it.  Denuding  the  sprays  of  all  the 
foliage  has  no  recommendation.  These  'items  may  -  seem  of 
momentary  notice,  but  to  ignore  the  same  is  failure. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Seedless  Fruits. 

When  we  consider  that'  a.  fruit  proper  is  a  seed  or  collection 
of  seeds  destined  for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant  concerned, 
and  that  the  luscious  pulp  or  flesh  which  accompanies  the  seeds 
is  merely  a  provision  for  their  distribution  through  the  animals 
which  may  devour  it,  a  seedless  fruit  is  seen  to  be  altogether 
an  anomaly.  The  cultivator,  too,  who  attains  such  a  result  by 
selection  must  be  looked  upon  as  perpetrating  a.  sort  of  fraud 
on  the  plant  world,  since  by  so  doing  he  derives  all  the  benefit 
of  the  plant's  efforts,  and  does  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  give 
it  a  chance  of  reproducing  itself  in  the  normal  way.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  feature  in  such  cases  as  the  seedless  Cucumber,  the 
Banana,  and  other  examples  is  that  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
pollen  or  fertilising  element  which  is  essential  to  the  setting 
of  the  fruits  should  exercise  its  effect,  upon,  to  the  plant, 
absolutely  useless  excrescences,  while  failing  altogether  to.  fulfil 
its  object  of  rendering  the  seed  capable  of  perfecting  itself. 

If  we  take  the  flower  of  an  Apple,  Pear  or  Plum,  or  that  of 
a  Strawberry,  we  find  at  its  base  a  very  small,  fleshy  mass,  in 
which,  or  on  which,  the  embryo,  seeds  are  embedded.  The 
pollen  falling  on  the  stigma  attached  to  this  body  sends  down 
tubes  which  carry  with  them  the  fertilising  element  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  seeds,  and  these  being  vitally  perfected  by  the  fertili¬ 
sation,  the  plant  then  devotes  its  energy  to.  supplying  them 
with  material  for  subsequent  growth  into  full-sized  seeds  con¬ 
taining  a  store  of  nutriment  for  the  young  plant.  This  is  the 
office  proper  of  the  pollen,  and  the  subsequent  production  of 
pulp  or  flesh  is  quite  a  secondary  process  induced  by  the  efforts 
cf  the  plant  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  ripe  seeds  in 
its  own  particular  way.  With  edible  fruits  of  the  Apple, 
Orange,  or  Strawberry  type,  the  seeds  are  hard  and  in¬ 
digestible,  and  the  plant’s  idea,  so  to.  speak,  is  to  tempt  animals 
to  devour  them  with  the  attractive  pulp,  giving  the  latter  as 
a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo  for  the  subsequent  dissemination  of 
the  seeds  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions  for  growth. 

Edible  fruits  of  the  nut  kind,  however,  belong  to  an  opposite 
category.  The  Filbert  and  Cob  also  produce  a  fleshy  outer 
shell,  but.  it  is  acridly  sour  and  repellent ;  that  of  the  Walnut 
is  veiy  astringent,  while  that  of  the  edible  Chestnut  is  a 
veritable  chevaux  de  frise  of  spikes,  all  these  adjuncts  being 
calculated  to  protect  the  precious  seed  from  being  devoured. 


which  in  its  special  case  would  mean  destruction.  The  Cocoa- 
nut  is  an  extreme  case  of  this  kind  evolved  in  a  land  where 
monkeys  prevail  and  armour  plating,  plus  tough  external  pad¬ 
ding,  is  an  essential  to  survival.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
find  no  specialist  striving  for  seedless  nuts,  which  would  be 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  fruit  culture.  Since  in  many 
plants  we  find  great  luxuriance  of  foliage  to  be  associated  with 
relative  infertility,  the  vital  vigour  of  the  plants  concerned 
being  diverted  into  non-reproductive  channels,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  so-called  seedless  fruits  are  due  to  a  similar 
cause — i.e.,  the  embryo  seeds  are  really  existent  in  the  ovarv 
and  when  the  pollen  reaches  them  fertilisation  results  in  the 
ordinary  course.  The  pulp  or  flesh-producing  energies  of  the 
plant  have,  however,  been  so  enhanced  by  selection  that  at  the 
first  stimulus  they  take  the  upper  hand,  monopolise  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  plant  destined  for  the  seed. 

We  may,  indeed,  find  a  biological  parallel  in  the  Welsh 
Polypody,  an  extra  leafy  form  of  the  common  Polypody  of  the 
hedges.  Here  the  frond  primarily  is  destined  to  carry  the 
spores — that  is,  the  fruits  of  the  Fern,  but  it  never  does  so,  the 
whole  of  the  vital  vigour  being  diverted  to  frond  formation. 

As  regards  seedless  fruits,  the  suppression  of  the  seed  is 
undoubtedly  calculated  to  improve  the  quantity  and  probablv 
the  quality  of  the  pulp  or  flesh,  and  as  it  likewise  relieves  man¬ 
kind  from  the  necessity  of  removing  the  seeds,  the  presumption 
is  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  moral  rights  of  the 
weak — i.e.,  the  plants- — will  be  ignored  without  compunction, 
and  as  many  as  possible  will  be  educated  to  give  all  and  sret 
nothing  so  lung  as  their  seedless  existence  permits  them  to 
survive.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


Wintering  Caladiums. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  I  entered  a.  large  garden,  and 
after  being  in  charge  of  the  pleasure  grounds  I  was  offered  the 
charge,  of  the  plants.  There  were  not  many  varieties  of  Cala¬ 
diums  in  those  days,  the  favourite  being  Chantinii.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  conns  invariably  perished  during  the  winter, 
and  buying  or  begging  had  frequently  been  resorted  to,  and  a 
few  were  procured  for  me  to  try  my  hand  with.  The  structure 
for  their  growth  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  with  abundance 
of  fermenting  material  for  bottom  heat,  in  which  they  seemed 
to  revel.  They  were  started  in  4-in.  pots  and  moved  into 
larger  ones  as  they  required  it,  and  Chantinii  was  a  yard 
through  when  growth  was  completed. 

They  were  taken  into,  the  mansion  and  arranged  in  large 
vases  each  side  the  staircase,  and  as  their  equal  had  not  been 
seen  there  before  they  were  much  admired.  They  remained 
in  the  hall  till  they  got.  too  shabby,  and  when  brought  out  were 
placed  in  the.  stove.  After  they  had  thoroughly  gone  to-  rest 
those  in  the  largest  pots  were  turned  out,  and  when  the  gar¬ 
dener  saw  them  after  they  were  shaken  out,  he  exclaimed : 

“  Eh,  mon,  what  a.  fine  lot ;  but  what  about  next.  February?  ” 
I  replied  that  I  thought  they  would  be  all  right,  but  lie-  seemed 
dubious.  I  had  really  no  previous  experience  with  them,  but 
I  was  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  “  LindleyV 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,”  and  I  remembered  read¬ 
ing  that  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year  the  roots  of  some  bulbs 
must  frequently,  and,  indeed,  habitually,  attain  a  temperature 
which  can  only  be  imitated  in  our  hothouses  by  actually  sus¬ 
pending  over  the  soil  plates  of  red-hot  iron  ;  not  that  I  thought 
it  had  any  reference  to-  Caladiums  (for  I  suppose  the  book  was 
written  before  they  were  introduced  to  our  gardens),  but  I 
thought  from  the  nature  of  the  corms  they  would  withstand 
those  extreme  conditions  in  a.  modified  form.  I  packed  them 
in  pots  with  sand  and  placed  them  on  the  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  stove,  and  those  left  in  the  pots  were  placed  there  also,  and 
they  were  all  perfectly  sound  in  the  spring. 

I  still  make  a  practice  of  storing  them  as  near  the  hot-wateri 
pipes  as  possible  when  at  rest,  and  I  never  lose  one-. 

The  Caladium  will  withstand  any  rough  treatment ;  it  may 
be  in  a  room  till  hardly  a  leaf  bears  its  natural  colour  and 
so-ddened  with  water  withal,  but  cold  in  winter  it  will  not  bear. 

W.  P.  B. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Saxifraga  Salomoni. 

For  some  years  past  a.  very  beautiful  Saxifrage  lias  been 
making  its  appearance  in  gardens  and  collections  of  alpine 
I  plants  under  the  above  name.  It  is  not  a  wild  plant,  but  the 
result  of  crossing  S.  rocheliana  with  burseriana.  The  last 
named  is  a  well-known  species  from  Eastern  Europe,  but  S. 
rocheliana  from  the  same  part  of  the  Continent  is  by  no  means 
well  known  in  gardens  generally,  although  we  have  seen  it  in 
a  few  botanical  collections  for  many  years  past.  It  is  a.  small 
form  of  a  crustaceous  Saxifrage  with  rosettes  usually  about 
!  in.  in  diameter,  or  larger  in  the  case  of  the  flowering  one-, 
and  these  rosettes  are  arranged  in  flat  tufts  or  patches. 

The  hybrid,  while  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  has 
the  tiny  rosettes  of  S.  burseriana,  and  the  flowers  also  strongly 
recall  those  of  S.  scardica,  a  species  from  Macedonia.  The 
leaves  are  awl-shaped,  three-edged,  with  cartilaginous  edges, 
and  of  a  decided  glaucous  hue,  as  met  with  in  some  of  the 
varieties  of  S.  burseriana.  These  tiny  rosettes  of  leaves  are 
again  arranged  in  larger  masses,  so  that  the  hybrid  is  really 
one  of  the  tufted  Saxifrages.  The  stems  are  only  l  i  in.  long 
and  covered  with  leaves  that  are  more  or  less  red  and  glandular 
on  the  lower  part.  Each  stem  carries  one  to 
three  flowers,  the  middle  one  of  which  opens 
first,  and  the  rest  form  a.  succession.  The  flowers 
measure  about  |  in.  across,  possibly  more  when 
grown  under  favourable  conditions,  and  are  pure 
white. 

This  plant  should  be  grown  in  the  same  way 
as  S.  burseriana,  either  in  pots  for  the  cool  or 
alpine  house,  or  for  frames,  or  planted  out  on 
the  rockery.  Coming  as  they  do-  from  high 
mountains,  the  parents  are  perfectly  hardy,  so 
that  the  hybrid  should  be  equally  so.  The  skil¬ 
ful  cultivator  will  select  a  position  for  it  on  the 
rockery  where  the  roots  are  not  likely  to  be 
dried  up  in  the  summer,  for  that  is  really  the 
chief  difficulty  in  all  the  drier  parts  of  England 
at  least.  In  a.  state  of  nature  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  are  usually  more  or  less  in  a  continual 
state  of  drip,  owing  to  the  moisture  deposited 
by  clouds,  even  when  not  raining. 

While  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  a  cool 
situation  for  the  plant,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  fully  exposed  to'  light  and  air,  which  harden 
the  tissues  of  the  foliage,  which  have  to  maintain 
the  vitality  of  the  plant-  through  the  winter.  It 
is  necessary  to  top-dress  the  plants  now  and 
again,  to  see  that  the  roots  and  lower  portions 
of  the  stems  are  not  being  laid  bare  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  watering  necessary  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England.  Plants  of  this  character  continually 
renew  themselves  by  throwing  out  roots  from  that  portion  of 
the  stem  immediately  below  the  live  leaves,  and  for  that  reason 
the  cultivator  should  see  that  the  soil  is  always  kept  close  up 
i to  the  foliage  so  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  young 
roots.  That  is  really  the  cause  of  success  in  cultivating  these 
hardy  alpines.  Our  illustration  of  S.  Salomoni  was  taken  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Felt-ham,  Middle¬ 
sex. 

drocns  biflorus  Pestalozzae. 

The  ordinary  C.  biflorus  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  probably  even  before  it  is  recorded  as  having  been 
introduced.  The  Dutch-cultivated  conns  of  this  produce  what 
is  known  as  Cloth  of  Silver  or  the  Scotch  Crocus.  This  never 
produces  seed.  There  are,  however,  several  wild  forms  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  the  fonn  which  has  been  cultivated  by 
the  Dutch  for  so  many  years',  and  though  they  are  usually  or 
requently  smaller  than  the  type,  yet  they  are  certainly  very 
beautiful. 

The  variety  which  we  illustrate  on  this  occasion  has  smaller 
lowers  than  the  type,  with  very  slender  tubes,  and  under  the 


influence  of  sunshine  th<  -  jments  spread  out  nearly  flat  as 
,nay  he  seen  by  reference  to  tin  ill 

slender  and  graceful  character  of  the  flower  tin  v  (e  , 
effective  in  a  hardy  plant  house  or  in  the  open  air,  hut  only 
1111  who  have  been  enthusiastic  enough  to  collect  and  gro- 
Hie  smaller  wild  varieties  of  (  n  cus  can  und<  i 
beauty.  (.  biflorus  Pestalozzae  has  white  flo 
yellow  throat  and  neck  (outside),  and  washed  with  pale  blue 
cr  lavender  on  the  hack  of  the  segments. 

Crocus  Sieberi. 

Eew  of  the  Crocuses  are  really  of  any  decided  blue  shade, 
hut  the  wild  Crocus  Sieberi-  which  we  illustrate  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  may  be  described  a-  varying  from  oft  lavender-1  lue  to 
purple-blue,  with  five  slender  darker  veins  on  the  back  of  the 
outer  segments.  The  throat  is  bright  yellow,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded,  this  contrast  of  colours  is  very 
effective.  Crocuses  generally  may  he  described  as  ornamental 
v  hetliei  in  the  closed  or  expanded  state.  The  former  position 
of  the  bloom  is  assumed  and  retained  at  night  and  even  all  day 
during  dull,  wet  weather.  Sunshine,  or  at  least  a  high  tem- 
peiature,  is  nece-ssary  -to  make  the  blooms  expand  us  shown  in 
the  illustration.  L  nder  both  conditions  this  is  a  very  effective 
Crocus,  whether  protected  under  glass  or  grown  in  the  open  air. 


Crocus  biflorus  Pestalozzae  ^lowers  white  shaded  lavender. 


Both  this  and  the  previously  described  variety  were  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew. 

C.  Sieberi  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  islands .  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  that 
country.  It  is  found  at  various  altitudes  ascending  up  to 
7,000  ft.,  and  at  that  elevation  blooms  as  late  as  May.  In  this 
country,  however,  even  in  the  open  air,  about  London  it  com¬ 
mences  to  bloom  some  time  in  February,  and  continues  orna¬ 
mental  more  or  less  during  March.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  the  only  chance  of  the  flowers  being  damaged 
in  this  country  would  be  if  a  mild  spell  of  weather  were  to  he 
succeeded  by  a  fall  of  snow  after  the  plants  had  come  into 
bloom.  When  the  weather  is  open,  however,  a  bed  or  mass  of 
these  Crocuses  has  a  brightening  and  cheerful  effect. 


Primula  margixata. — Meal  or  paste  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  flcwers  of  P.  Auricula,  and  which  has  becorn.  more  highly 
developed  by  the  florist  under  cultivation.  In  the  smaller 
species  under  notice  the  meal  is  highly  developed  on  the  margin 
of  the  leaves,  thus  suggesting  the  specific  name, 
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The  Finest  Sweet  Peas. 

( Continued  from  page  262.) 

For  exhibition  no  variety  is  more  frequently  grown  than  is 
Miss  Willmott.  Those  familiar  with  its  enormous  size  and 
rich  colouring  will  easily  understand  why  this  is  so.  It  is,  I 
suppose',  the  largest  of  all  Sweet  Peas,  and  is  certainly  the  best 
variety  in  the  orange  class.  Gorgeous  is  another  tine  flower 
in  this  section ;  its  colour,  if  shaded,  is,  I  believe,  the  nearest 
approach  we  have  to  the  true  or  ange  Sweet  Pea.  Growers  who 
do  not  mind  cultivating  a.  variety  which  may  be  expected  to 
prove  liable  to  sport  should  obtain  some  very  good  results  by 
growing  the  orange  sport  from  Countess  Spencer.  This  variety 
is  already  on  the  market,  and  should  it  retain  the  size  and 
form  of  its  parent,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  a  good  colour, 
u  may  prove  a  rival  even  to  Miss  Willmott.  The  novelty  for 
which  the  Sweet  Pea  world  is  anxiously  waiting  is  Henry  Eck- 
ford ;  when  distributed,  this  will  probably  prove  to  be  the 
finest  in  its  class. 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,  and  its  novel 
form  and  great  size,  in  addition  to  its  lovely  mauve  colour, 
make  it  a  very  fine  and  distinct  variety. 

It.  is  not  wise  to  aim  at  the  increase  of  the  number  of  striped 
or  edged  Sweet  Peas,  but  as  they  are  often  admired  I  will 
mention  the  names  of  the  finest.  America  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  red  and  white  striped  varieties.  Jessie  Cuthbertson  is 
a.  close  rival.  Florence  Molyneux,  a  novelty  of  this  year,  may 
surpass  both.  Princess  of  Wales  is  the  finest  purple  or  blue 
and  white  striped  flower,  and  Senator  is  the  next.  Picotee- 
edged  varieties  are  as  yet  but  poorly  represented.  Lottie  Ec'  - 
ford  and  Maid  of  Honour,  white  with  light  blue  edging  and 
shading,  are  the  finest.  Dainty,  white  and  red,  is  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

Two  very  fine  Sweet  Peas  are  Prince  of  W:  ales  and  Lord 
Rosebery.  These  are  both  shades  of  rose,  but  are  very  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other.  John  Ingman,  a  sport  from  Countess 
Spencer,  will  prove  a  splendid  variety.  Royal  Rose  is  also 
very  beautiful  and  large. 

Coccinea  is  in  a.  class  by  itself.  In  shape  it  is  a  model,  but 
its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  distinct  colour,  which  is  a  brilliant 
cerise.  Its  growth  is  less  rampant  than  that  of  most  varieties, 
but  I  do.  not  consider  this  a  defect.  If  it  were  as  large  a.s 
Miss  Willmott,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  exceed 
even  that  variety  in  popularity. 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  yellow  Sweet  Pea  ;  but  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
Kenyon  is  a  fine  deep  cream.  Its  size  and  shape  are  also  very 
fine. 

Bi-coloured  Sweet  Peas  are  very  well  represented  by  Jeannie 
Gordon,  Triumph,  and  Prince  Edward  of  York.  All  three, 
especially  the  two  latter,  are  very  large.  Jeannie  Gordon,  how¬ 
ever,  is  considered  to  be  the  finest.  It  is  certainly  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and,  considering  its  novelty,  is  extremely  popular.  The 
standard  is  slightly  hooded,  and  Is  a  fine  shade  of  rose,  shaded 
cream.  The  wings -are  cream,  suffused  rose.  Triumph  is 
enormous,  and  of  good  shape ;  its  colour  is  deep  orange-pink, 
with  white  wings'  shaded  purple.  Prince  Edward  of  York, 
another  well-shaped  giant,  has  a  scarlet  standard  and  rose 
wings. 

There  are  many  Sweet  Peas  coloured  with  mixtures  of  cream 
and  pink.  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley  is,  perhaps,  by  virtue 
of  its  size,  the  finest  in  this  class.  Two  other  excellent  varie¬ 
ties  are  Agnes  Johnson  and  Gracie  Greenwood. 

Duke  of  Westminster  is  an  immense  violet -purple  flower, 
and  should  rank  among  the  finest.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is 
a  good  blush  variety,  and  is  the  best  of  its  class.  George 
Gordon  is  the  largest  and  most  desirable  of  the  magenta  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  last  of  the  varieties  which  I  shall  name',  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  least  valuable,  is  David  R.  Williamson.  This 
is  an  advance  in  the  indigo-blue  section,  and  should  become 
very  popular. 

I  believe  that  I  have  mentioned  nearly  all  the  varieties 
which  are  worth  cultivating.  There  are  others  which  some 
growers  would  include  in  their  lists,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  one 


really  needed  by  the  amateur.  Indeed,  I  would  advise  all 
growers,  especially  exhibitors,  to  make  their  selection  as  small 
as  possible.  All  amateurs  should  grow  each  of  the  following 
seven  varieties — Dorothy  Eekford,  Navy  Blue,  Lady  Grizel 
Hamilton,  Black  Knight,  Miss  Willmott,  King  Edward  VII., 
and  Countess  Spencer.  Many  growers  will  not  need  to  add  to 
these,  for  they  form  a  splendid  representative  collection.  Re¬ 
member  that  a  few  well-grown  varieties  give  more  pleasure 
than  many  inferior  flowers.  Let'  “  the  best  only  ”  be  your  < 
motto,  and  then  success  will  crown  your  efforts  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this,  the  most  lovely  of  all  annuals.  G.  F.  Dkaysox. 


Stewing  Pears  in  Spring. 

These  are  not  grown  to  the  extent  they  should  be.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  gardens  of  considerable  extent  without 
a  tree  ;  this  should  not  be.  Nor  is  there  excuse  for  not  grow¬ 
ing  them,  seeing  they  may  be  had  from  trees  grown  in  various 
ways — namely,  on  walls  of  any  aspect  or  height,  on  woodeu 
fences,  espaliers,  bush  and  standard  trees.  Surely  there  is  no 
garden  but  room  may  be  found  for  one  or  more  trees.  Some 
of  the  finest  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  I  ever  saw  were  on  a  big 
tree  30  ft.  high  in  the  open  garden  in  West  Norfolk. 

This  February  I  saw  grand  fruit  from  a  big  bush  tree  in  the 
gardens  at  Montacute  House,  near  Yeovil.  They  were  as  firm 
as  when  gathered,  and  I  was  told  it  cropped  every  year.  In 
a  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset,  we  used  to  glow 
Yerulam  of  the  finest  on  a  standard  tree  in  an  orchard.  This 
and  others  are  frequently  found  growing  in  this  way  in  fruit 
districts  in  the  West. 

In  Nort hunts,  where  the  soil  is  light,  we  used  to  have 
beautiful  fruit  of  Catillac  from  a  tree  on  a  north  wall  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Morello'  Cherries ;  and  in  the  garden  I  have  now 
charge  of,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  is  satisfactory  front  the  same 
aspect,  the  fruit  remaining  sound  till  February.  Wooden 
fences  make  good  places  to  plant  them  on,  and  if  not  more 
than  6  ft.  high  they  may  be  planted  wider  apart. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  planted  trees  of  Catillac  and  Bellissime' 
d’Hiver  on  a  wall  in  our  pleasure  grounds  that  had  previously 
been  occupied  with  very  old  trees  of  the  true  old  Golden  Pippin 
Apple.  This  wall  is  not  more  than  8  ft.  high,  but  the  results 
are  most  satisfactory.  From  tlie  last-named  kind  we  have  now 
(middle  of  March)  fine  solid  fruit  from  this  tree. 

When  these  trees  are  in  bloom  they  are  as  beautiful  as  many 
of  the  other  things  grown  for  ornament  only,  so  much  so  that 
I  planted  another  tree  last  year.  In  large  grounds  I  see  do 
reason  why  trees  of  these  should  not'  be  planted  for  ornamem 
with  other  things.  Their  large  blooms  equal  many  of  the 
Cherries  grown  for  this  purpose. 

When  at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Wisley  early  in  October, 
trees  of  red  Apples  and  Peaches  were  most,  beautiful  in  fruit 
in  this  way. 

I  am  aware  that  many  are  deterred  from  planting  on  the 
ground  of  their  shy  cropping,  but  these  are  not  more  so  than 
Blenheim  Orange,  Bees  Pool  and  other  standard  Apples.  Bui 
much  may  be  done  to  bring  these  into  early  bearing  by  root 
lifting,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  doing  one  half  of  the 
roots  at  a  time,  bringing  them  near  the  surface.  This  corrects 
the  coarse-growing  wood. 

Some  people  say  they  are  satisfied  to  use  the  big,  coarse 
dessert,  kinds  for  this  purpose.  I  know  they  are  useful,  but-  1 
have  never  found  them  approach  the  stewing  kinds  for  flavour 
Added  to.  this,  these  latter  keep  so  much  better  and  come  in  at 
a  time  (in  spring)  when  other  fruits  are  veiy  scarce,  and  few 
things  equal  them  at  this  season.  Con. 


Adoxa  Moschatei.lina. — The  botanist  who  named  this  plant 
was  not  very  particular  nor  discriminating  if  he  really  thought 
its  scent  resembled  that  of  Musk.  The  scent,  or,  rather,  heavy 
odour,  more  closely  resembles  that  of  Scoliopus  Bigelovii  than 
anything  else  we  remember.  The  odour  intensifies  for  sonit 
days  after  the  plant  has  been  gathered. 
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Horticultural  Club. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  monthly  dinner  of  this 
tub,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hairy  .).  Veitch,  on 
liicli  occasion  Dr.  Henry  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  were 
aiests  and  many  members  and  friends  were  present.  Dr.  Henry 
lave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  “  Forests  wild  and  cul- 
ivated,"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides.  The 
lain  purpose  of  the  lecture  was  the  advocacy  of  the  utilisation 
f  many  large  areas  of  waste  land  in  Great  Britain,  and  espe- 
ially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  forest  land.  The  illustra- 
lions  started  with  a  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  presumed 
reas  originally  covered  with  primaeval  forests,  now  to  a  very 
krge  extent  denuded. 

This  map  showed  clearly  that  the  growth  of  timber  depended 
ssentially  upon  the  extent  of  the  rainfall  and  not  upon  tem¬ 
perature  or  special  richness  of  soil.  The  temperature  ques- 
iou  was  determined  by  the  existence  of  forests  well  into  the 
Irrctic  zone,  while  as  regards  soil,  a  number  of 
he  slides,  all  photographic,  demonstrated 
hat  fine  timber  trees  could  thrive  and 
Sourish  in  soil  which  was  practically  nothing 
hut  stones  and  rocky  rubble,  and  in  other  in- 
tances  dense  forests  were  shown  to  have 
‘listed  at  one  time  on  deep  peat  beds,  in 
vhicli  their  remains  were  found  to  this  day. 

This  pointed  the  lecturer’s  moral  as  regarded 
.reland,  especially  where  he  maintained  that 
'orest  cultivation  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
Continental  experiments  and  results  was  en- 
irely  practicable  and  capable  of  transforming 
.vaste  land  inhabited  now  sparsely  and  by  an 
impoverished  population,  into  thriving  indus¬ 
trial  areas.  In  this  connection  he  instanced 
in  area  of  over  a  million  acres  in  France 
which  exactly  illustrated  this  possibility,  since 
thirty  or  forty  years-  ago  the  whole  district 
was  bare  and  supported  but  a  few  peasants 
and  shepherds,  while  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  clothed  with  profitable  timber,  which  in 
the  way  of  timber  and  by-products  supported 
a  number  of  thriving  towns. 

By  a  series  of  slides  taken  in  one  of  the 
same  forests  at  different  spots,  Dr.  Henry 
dearly  demonstrated  how  this  was  done,  and 
by  other  slides  taken  in  this  country,  lie  also 
showed  how  it  should  not  be  done.  The  secret 
ippears  to  lie  in  dense  growth.  One  slide, 
or  instance,  showed  an  Oak  forest,  in  which 
he  trunks  were  so  close  together  as  hardly 
o  admit  of  passage  between.  The  trees  con- 
■equently  formed  tall  pole-like  trunks,  perfectly  straight  and 
levo-id  of  lateral  branches.  This  means  sound  timber 
ievoid  of  knots,  as  was  shown  by  separate  slides  of 
wo  trees  grown  on  near  and  far-apart  systems  and 
■ections  of  plants  derived  from  the  same,  the  latter  of 
Much  were  full  of  knots  and  the  former  without  a  trace,  the 
ateral  branches  being  early  suppressed  by  the  induced  shade. 
)ne  Oak  was  shown  with  a  straight  trunk  of  90  ft.  below  a 
broom-like  top,  utterly  belying  the  ordinary  idea  of  an  Oak 
ree,  and  repugnant,  perhaps,  to  the  artistic  sense,  but  com¬ 
mercially  precisely  what  was  needed. 

Other  views  showed  the  processes  of  thinning  out  the  timber 
when  fit  for  sale,  and  of  subsequently  regenerating,  which  was 
practically  left  to  nature  by  means  of  self-sown  seedlings  which 
I  prang  up  when  light  was  admitted  by  partial  clearance.  Trees 
here  divided  by  the  lecturer  into  two  classes- — shade-bearing 
rees  and  non-shade-bearing ;  that  is,  trees  which  spon- 
aneously  killed  off  their  lower  branches  as  they  developed  be- 
ause  their  foliage  could  not  stand  the  induced  shade  of  the 
upper  growth,  and  trees  which  formed  dense  masses-  to  the 
ground  for  the  opposite  reason. 

Another  point  finely  illustrated  by  slides  upset  the  idea 
hat  the  native  habitats  of  trees  and  other  plants  were  neces¬ 


sarily  such  as  best  fitted  them  for  full  development.  Sp.  , 
mens  of  exotic  trees  grown  in  the  British  I  let 
winch  were  the  largest  known  specimens  in  the 
the  same  species  were  shown  in  their  native  habit;. t- 
relatively  small  specimens.  In  the  discussion  which  h  llm  -i 
the  lecture  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  raised  the  vexed  question  of 
the  rabbit  as  perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  reaffore-iation, 
owing  to  its  attacks  upon  seedling  trees,  and  it  was  elicited 
that  in  the  Continental  examples  rabbits  were  relatively 
scarce.  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson  also  challenged  the  profitable 
nature  of  forestry  in  this  country,  and  instanced  cases  vi 
timber  was  unsaleable.  The  opinion,  however,  was  expres-e  l 
by  Sir  H.  Maxwell  that  this  question  ranked  with  that  of  the 
small  producer  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  and  would  be  answered 
satisfactorily  if  timber  raising  were  elevated  to  a  really  prac¬ 
tical  industry  on  a  large  scale,  as  on  the  Continent. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Henry, 


whose  observations  were  obviously  of  such  great  practical  and 
economical  value  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  appear  in 
extenso  in  the  “  Journal  ”  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Pruning :  its  Objects  and  Effects. 

The  season  for  pruning  has  gone  by  for  the  present,  but  the 
time  for  observing  its  effects  is  with  us,  and  we  should  do  well 
to  watch  closely,  and  see  how  we  can  improve  in  the  way  of 
manipulating  the  fruit  trees  in  the  future.  Some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  objects  of  pruning  are  :  — 

To  produce  and  preserve  balance  and  symmetry  ;  to  induce 
fruitfulness  in  all  seasons  ;  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
produced ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  space  is  limited,  to 
restrict  the  size  of  trees. 

I  hope  it  is  not  the  case  in  the  North,  but  in  the  part  of  the 
South  where  I  reside,  pruning,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has 
become  a  farce,  and  might  as  well  be  done  with  the  hedge- 
shears,  for  it  consists  merely  of  shortening  back  the  drools, 
large  and  small  alike,  and  it  is  generally  done  just  as  t he  trees 
are  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring. 

The  season  of  operating  is  wrong,  and  the  method  is  wrong. 
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Winter  pruning  should,  if  possible,  be  finished  by  the  middle 
of  January,  and  in  small  establishments  where  there  are  only 
a  few  trees,  there  is  no'  reason  why  it  should  not  be  finished 
before  Christmas,  1  prefer  doing  the  necessary  thinning  of 
shoots  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  also  shortening 
back  unripe  wood,  provided  always  we  leave  a  sufficient 
amount  of  foliage  on  the  trees.  A  novice  can  judge  better 
when  the  leaves  are  on  at  what  distance  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  the  shoots,  for  foliage  shut  out  from  the  light  does  more 
harm  than  good,  and,  generally  speaking,  fruit  on  which  the 
sun  never  shines  is  of  inferior  quality. 

One  should  always  remember  that  the  more  upright  the 
growths,  the  more  chance  they  have  of  becoming  vigorous. 
Cor  this  reason  a  strong  shoot  inclined  to  the  horizontal  may 
sometimes  be  allowed  considerable  freedom,  while  a  similar 
shoot  growing  upright  may  need  a  great  deal  of  curbing.  But 
then  again  it  depends  much  on  whether  the  said  shoot  is 
furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  fruit-buds,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  tend  to  check  leaf-growth  to  a  great  extent.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that,  if  we  want  a  tree  to  fruit  regularly  we 
must  not  allow  it  to  be  overcropped  in  any  one  season,  and 
must  prune  accordingly.  -  Limiting  the  quantity  of  fruit  to  a 
reasonable  extent  is#om*  of  the  principal  ways  of  improving  its 
quality,  and  another  way  of  doing  so  is  that  hinted  at  above, 
to  admit  light  to  every  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  orchards  and  large  gardens  we  need  not  be  restricted  to 
size.  If  the  trees  are  too  close  together  it  is  better  to-  cut 
some  of  them  out  entirely  than  to  mutilate  all.  Where  minia¬ 
ture  trees  are  desired — and  they  make  a.  very  pretty  feature 
in  a  small  garden — the  best  results  are  obtained  by  summer 
pinching ;  not  what  is  called  summer  pruning,  which  is  an 
abomination,  as  is  the  act'  of  defoliating  any  plant  excessively 
while  it  is  bearing  fruit.  Summer  pinching,  as  applied  to 
miniature  trees,  consists  of  stopping  all  growths  to  one  or  two' 
leaves  whenever  they  are  large  enough  to  get  hold  of  with 
the  thumb-nail  and  forefinger  up  to’  the  end  of  June;  after¬ 
wards  all  growths,  if  the  tree's  are  not  very  vigorous,  may  be 
rubbed  ofl:  as  they  appear,  and  the  branches  should  be  thinned 
where  necessary  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Wm.  Taylor. 

The  Swanley  Horticultural  College  Cure 
for  Spot. 

From  far  and  near,  at  the  time  of  writing,  there  is  heard 
a  cry  of  distress  in  gardening  circles.  Gardeners  meet 
together  and  ask  each  other  the  well-worn  questions :  “  Are 
you  going  to  grow  ‘cues’  this  year?”  “Have  you  ever  had 
the  ‘  spot  ’  1  ”  “  Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  ?  ” 

At  present,  first  one  claims  to'  have  made  a  discovery  which 
will  destroy  the  disease,  and  assesses  his  claim  at  so-  many 
pounds,  and  then  another  steps  forth  and  values  his  secret  at 
a  few  pounds  less,  and'  so'  on. 

At  this  institution,  after  many  exhaustive  trials,  we  have 
made  a  discovery  which  thoroughly  satisfies  us,  and  also  con¬ 
vinces  others  that  by  our  recipe  we  can  cure  “  spot.”  That  is 
tO'  say,  in  an  infected  house  we  can  kill  the  disease  and  obtain 
satisfactory  crops  from  the  once  diseased  Cucumber  plants. 
We  place  our  method  before  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World,  and  do  so  entirely  for  their  benefit.  All  we  ask  them 
to  do  is  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  hope  that  they  will  derive 
the  same  amount  of  benefit  from  i,t  as  wm  have  done. 

It  is  extremely  cheap,  and  the  method  of  application  could 
not  very  well  be  more  simple.  We  give  full  instructions  for 
its  manner  of  using,  etc.,  below  :  — 

The  S.H.C.  Cure  for  Spot. 

Mix  together  in  any  suitable  vessel  1  pint  of  Calvert’s  car¬ 
bolic-  acid  (No.  5)  to  5  quarts  of  water.  Of  course,  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  could  be  used,  only  see  that  the  mixture  is 
in  the  proportion  of  10  of  water  to  1  of  the  carbolic. 

Remove  all  the  infected  parts  of  the  plants  immediately  the 
spot,  makes  its  appearance,  and  promptly  burn  them.  Then  in 
the  evening,  say  about  G  p.m.,  apply  the  prepared  liquid  to 


the  pathways  of  the  house  by  a  watering-can  and  through  an 
extra,  fine  rose,  giving  them  a  light  damp  down.  Care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  allow  the  preparation  to  come  into  actual 
contact  with  the  plants  themselves  or  the  Cucumber  border. 
In  frames,  etc.,  saucers  filled  with  sawdust  and  soaked  with  the 
liquid  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

We  are  at  the  present  carrying  on  further  experiments  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  disease  entirely,  and  we  hope  at  no 
distant  date  to  be  able  to  report  our  further  success  in  this 
matter.  We  would  be  willing  to  show  any  lady  or  gentleman 
round  our  market  houses  here  in  order  to  bear  out  the  above 
statements.  James  Lawson. 


Himalayan  Rhododendrons. 

Among  the  many  species,  hybrids  and  varieties  of  this 
class  of  plants  we  have  a  never-ending  variation  of  flower, 
foliage,  and  habit,  all  three  characters  being,  hardly  without 
exception,  of  the  highest  merit,  more  particularly  in  the 
Himalayan  section.  Growing  at  an  elevation  of  over  7,000  ft. 
in  the  Himalayas,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  tells  us  of  their 
gorgeous  display.  Rhododendron  Dalhousiae,  he  speaks  of 
growing  upon  Oaks,  etc.,  as  an  epiphyte,  a  slender  shrub, 
bearing  three  to  six  lemon-scented  bells  4 J  in.  across,  and  as 
many  long,  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  R.  grande  is  a  tree 
40  ft,  high,  with  leaves  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  deep  green  and 
wrinkled  above,  and  silvery  beneath.  “  I  know  of  nothing 
of  the  kind  that  excels  in  beauty  the  flowering  branch  of  E. 
grande,  with  its  spreading  foliage,  and  gorgeous  mass  of 
flower.” 

Of  R.  Falconeri,  he  says  “in  point  of  foliage  the  most 
superb  of  all  the  Himalayan  species,  with  a  trunk  30  ft,  high, 
leaves  18  in.  long,  green  above,  and  covered  underneath  with 
a  brown  dust  ”  (or  to  men  turn). 

These  figures  no  doubt  excite  and  inflame  our  imagination, 
and  tend  to  encourage  us  in  their  popularity  and  cultivation ; 
but  Rhododendrons  are  not  everybody’s  plant,  for  various 
reasons,  and  the  principal  is  accommodation.  It  is  almost 
an  essential  that  a  special  structure  be  erected  for  them,  with 
proper  facilities  for  their  ventilation,  as  this  is  important. 
It  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
are  practically  hardy  in  their  mature  wood,  but  producing 
their  flowering  buds  in  early  February,  they  would  be  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  frost  if  growing  unprotected,  consequently 
the  more  airy  and  cooler  the  temperature ’is  kept  the  better 
success  will  attend  the  efforts.  If  grown  in  pots,  a  good 
method  is  to  turn  them  outside  for  the  summer,  brinmnsr 
them  inside  before  the  auttimn  frosts  set  in,  when  a  srood 
display  may  be  ensured  the  following  spring. 

Treated  in  this  manner  I  have  seen  good  results  obtained, 
flowering  such  rare  species  as  R.  Falconeri,  R.  Nutallii,  E. 
Thomsoni,  R.  grande,  etc.  Where  planting  out  in  prepared 
beds  can  be  done,  it  well  repays,  for  they  can  then  be  seen 
in  their  native  luxuriance  attaining  their  normal  dimensions, 
producing  their  blossoms  in  comparison ;  they  then  can  be 
appreciated  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  first  to  come  into 
bloom  of  this  section  is  R.  barbatum,  an  exceedingly  handsome 
plant  about  15  ft.  high,  and  as  many  through,  producing 
flowers  of  a  deep  blood  red  colour,  of  a  decided  fleshy  texture. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  length,  and 
bearing  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  on  the  petiole  small,  spiny 
trichomes. 

Besides  this  species  there  is  also  R.  Shilsonii,  in  flower  at; 
present,  a  hybrid  between  R.  barbatum  and  R.  Thomsoni.  It 
is  similar  in  dimensions,  but  has  more  of  the  habit  and  leaves 
of  Thomsoni,  although  the  flowers  are  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  R.  barbatum.  Mack. 


Narcissus  minor  minimus. — The  difference  in  size  between 
this  tiny  Daffodil  and  King  Alfred  is  immense,  yet  they  are 
closely  related,  and  would  probably  hybridise  freely  with  one 
another.  It  would  be  interesting  to  make  the  experiment. 
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“  Sweet  April ! 


VEEKLY  PRIZES 

FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

l'he  Proprietors  of  The  Hardening  World 
ill  o-ive  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and 

XPJSNCE  F0R  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OR  SHORT 

mcLE,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and 
wo  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second 
■ize.  The  Editor's  judgment  must  be  cen¬ 
tered  final,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use 
iy  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para- 
•aph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one 
iluhn  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than 
ie  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in 
aking  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in 
'ems  OF  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  hints  of 
Tactical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of 
ants,  fruits,  or  liowers ;  successful  methods  of 
ropagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ; 
r  contributions  on  any  subject  coming 

1THIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER. 

etters  should  be  addressed  to  Tub  Editor, 
larked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later 
lan  Friday  fright  to  ensure  insertion  in  the 
isue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured  Plates 
have  appeared  in  recent  num¬ 
bers 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
FYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
/ASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
I0SE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
SOUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27— A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7— CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

July  16— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA— 

October  I-  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
"  blishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

MAGNOLIA  LENNEI. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ANEMONE  BLANDA. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
^®a^ers’  Competition  was  awarded  to 
Oides,  ’  for  his  article  on  “Ventilation 
of  Plant  Houses,”  p.  261 ;  and  the  second 
u°0  i  Thatcher,”  for  his  article  on 
'Salvia  Horminum  violaceum,”  p.  264. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

—many  a  thought  is  wedded  unto  thee.” — Longfellow. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Colonial  Fruit. 

The  second  exhibition  of  colonial  fruit  was 
opened  by  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  29th  ult.,  which 
was  practically  a  Press  view.  The  show  was 
open  to  the  public  during  the  following  two 
days.  The  aspect  of  the  exhibition  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  was  held  on  the  13tli 
and  14th  December  last,  but  there  was  a 
greater  amount  of  variety  owing  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  exhibits  from  various  parts  of  South 
Africa.  Prizes  were  offered  in  twenty-four 
classes  for  fresh  and  preserved  fruits 
as  well  as  preserved  vegetables.  Some  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  follow  out  the  classes  in 
ibe  schedule,  but  the  larger  exhibitors  occu¬ 
pied  a  table  to  themselves  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  so  that  the  classes  as  represented  by 
them  were  mixed  up  in  their  general  exhibit, 
and  in  such  cases  the  medals  awarded  were 
usually  for  the  exhibits  as  a  whole. 

in  Class  1,  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  the 
Fruit  Exporters’  Association  of  South  Africa, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Western  Pro¬ 
vince  Agricultural  Society  of  Cape  Town, 
staged  Grapes,  Pears  and  Apples,  showing 
the  capabilities  of  South  Africa  in  these 
respects.  The  red,  white  and  black  Grapes 
were  rather  small  in  berry,  and  evidently 
had  not  been  thinned  as  in  some  of  the  other 
exhibits  from  that  country.  The  Society 
had,  however,  fine  examples  of  Pears,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Keiffer.  These,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  European  varieties  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  last  named.  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Versfeldt  were  good  examples 
of  Apples  evidently  adopted  from  North 
America.  A  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  this  exhibit. 

The  Cape  Orchard  Company,  Limited, 
Hex  River,  Cape  Colony,  exhibited  collections 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  thus  participating  in 
two  classes.  Their  best  examples  of  Apples 
were  Versfeldt,  King  of  Tomkins  County, 
Stunner  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  The  last 
named  was  notable  for  its  great  width  in 
comparison  with  the  height  of  the  fruit  as 
seen  in  this  country.  The  samples  on  the 
whole  were  of  large  size,  but  rather  pale  in 
colour,  similar  to  those  which  come  from 
Australia.  The  Pears  were  certainly  much 
finer  samples  of  thrir  kind,  and  did  credit  to 
South  Africa.  The  finest  samples  in  the 
exhibit  were  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Capia- 


mont,  Keiffer,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Easter 
Beurre,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Forelle  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 
The  three  last  named  were  really  of  wonder¬ 
ful  size,  and  in  the  best  form  as  to  colour. 
If  such  Pears  could  he  brought  to  this  country 
at  the  present  time  they  ought  to  find  a  good 
market,  especially  if  the  flavour  is  in  keeping 
with  their  general  good  appearance.  The 
same  company  had  a  collection  of  cooking 
Apples,  including  Spy,  Blenheim,  Ballarat 
Seedling,  Reinette  de  Canada  and  Rome 
Beauty.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  South 
Africa  has  been  selecting  Apples  and  Pears 
from  any  country  which  offers  varieties  that 
aio  likely  to  succeed  in  the  climate  of  South 
Africa.  A  Gold  Medal  went  to  the  company. 

The  Rhodes  Fruit  Farm,  Limited,  Croot 
Drakenstein,  Cape  Colony,  had  a  collection 
of  dessert  Apples,  the  finest  examples  of 
which  were  Versfeldt,  Jonathan  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  This  company  also  sent  a 
collection  of  Pears,  including  fine  samples  of 
Forelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Keiffer, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Hardy  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau.  All  of  these  Pears  ripen  in  the 
autumn  in  this  country  and  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  compete  with  home  produce.  A  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  com¬ 
pany.^ 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  Michlem,  Esq.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape 
Colony,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Pear  Forelle,  also 
known  as  the  Trout  Pear  in  this  country,  and 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  markings.  In 
this  country  it  ripens  in  November,  hut  it  is 
not  reckoned  a  first-class  variety  for  flavour. 
The  colour  of  the  South  African  fruits  was  so 
deep  a  crimson  on  the  sunny  side  as  to  nearly 
obscure  the  beautiful  spotting  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  variety.  A  similar  award  went  to 
A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  South  Africa,  for  a  dish 
of  Cape  Nectarines,  which  were  pale  in  colour 
and  notable  for  the  long  beak  which  seems  a. 
characteristic  of  various  African-grown  fruits, 
including  Peaches  and  Plums.  It  may  be 
that  the  inhabitants  encourage  varieties  of 
this  peculiar  form.  A  similar  award  likewise 
went  to  0.  C.  M.  Barry,  Esq.,  Rustenburg, 
for  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears,  which  were 
of  large  size  and  fair  colour.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  went  to  Henry  Me3rer,  Esq., 
Cape  Colony,  for  Pear  Beurre  Bose  and 
Bergamot,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  size. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hawkins,  South  Africa,  was 
accorded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Grapes.  The  bunches  of  berries  of 
Barbarossa  were  small  compared  with  those 
we  generally  see,  hut  those  of  Raisin  Blanc 
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were  of  good  size,  varying  from  pale  green  to  amber  according 
to  their  degree  of  maturity.  No  doubt,  they  had  been  gathered 
before  being  perfectly  ripe,  but  similar  samples  ought  to  have 
a  good  chance  in  this  country  against  the  Spanish  Grapes,  even 
if  they  came  in  the  same  season.  Other  varieties  were  Red 
II aim ef dot  and  White  Hannefoot. 

The  most  handsome  samples  of  Apple  Jonathan  in  any  of 
the  Colonial  exhibits  came  from  the  Meerlust  Fruit  Farm, 
Paarl,  Cape  Colony.  A  box  and  plate  of  the  Apples  were 
shown,  and  so  intensely  bright  was  the  crimson  colour  extend¬ 
ing  over  about  half  the  fruit  that  it  was  dazzling  to  the  eyes. 
Certainly  no  finer  samples  came  even  from  North  America, 
where  the  variety  is  also-  grown.  Many  of  the  visitors  were 
much  struck  with  the  colouring  of  this  Apple,  and  a  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal  was  accorded.  From  the  same  farm  came  an 
exhibit  of  Pear  Beurre  Diel. 

An  exhibit  of  dessert,  and  cooking  Apples  was  also  staged  by 
Messrs.  G.  S.  Yuill  and  Co.,  Limited,  120,  Fenchurck  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

A  veiy  extensive  and  interesting  exhibit  was  put  up  by  the 
Chartered  Company,  Rhodesia,  showing  the  wide  and  varied 
character  of  the  produce  obtained  from  that  country,  whose 
agricultural  resources  are  yet  in  their  infancy  and  have  got  to 
be  developed  when  more  light  is  let  into  the  Dark  Continent. 
They  had  a  collection  of  photographs  representing  the  Victoria 
Falls,  which,  we  understand,  are  soon  to  be  harnessed  for  the 
supply  of  electric  current,  to  be  used  in  agricultural,  horticul¬ 
tural,  and  other  purposes.  About,  thirty-one  bags  of  raw 
cotton  representing  several  Egyptian  and  other  varieties  were 
shown.  On  another  table  were  Pomegranates,  Apricots, 
Quinces,  Apples,  Wheat,  Barley,  white  and  yellow  Mealies 
(which  really  represent  varieties  of  Maize-  or  Indian  Corn), 
Kaffir  Corn,  evidently  species  of  Sorghum,  including  a  species^ 
classed  as  Millet,  Oats,  Runner  Beans,  Peas  and  dried  Chillies  ; 
and  Tobacco,  in  the  form  of  dried  and  cured  leaves  tied  up  in 
bundles.  Interesting  also  were  the  cobs  of  Maize  or  Mealies, 
including  yellow,  red,  chestnut,  white,  nearly  black,  and  a 
yellow  variety  striped  with  red.  These  cobs  were  the  largest 
we  have  seen,  and  show  what  can  be  done  in  South  Africa, 
provided  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  can  attend  upon  the 
cultivator’s  art.  A  Gold  Medal  went  to  this  tine  exhibit. 

Turning  to  the  exhibits  from  Canada,  amongst  the  fresh 
fruits  the  Apples  were  noticeable,  though  not  nearly  so  tine  as 
they  were  at  the  midwinter  show.  Their  season  is,  of  course, 
nearing  the  close,  and  though  they  show  many  of  the  same 
varieties,  the  samples  are  scarcely  so  high  in  quality  as  pre¬ 
viously.  The  finer  samples  of  Apples  put  up  by  the  Agent- 
General  for  Nova  Scotia,  57a,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  con¬ 
sisted  of  Fallawater,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Seek,  Northern  Spy, 
Nonpareil  and  Golden  Russet.  The  two  last  named  are  russet 
Apples  which  will  be  seen  in  shops  for  some  time  to  come,  and, 
of  course,  being  late  Apples,  are  just  as  fine  now  as  they  would 
have  been  in  November. 

Turning  to  the  West  Indian  exhibits,  we  found  many  of  the 
tilings  with  which  we  have  been  getting  familiar  for  some  time 
past.  We  refer  to  the  Lime  juice  cordial  in  bottles,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  L.  Rose  and  Co.,  Limited,  London.  The 
fresh  fruits  from  which  this  is  prepared  were  also  shown  on 
their  table.  A  new  beverage  is  the  Limetta  Ginger  cordial,  a 
deep  amber-coloured  liquid.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was 
accorded  this  exhibit.  A  similar  award  went  to.  Messrs.  Pink 
and  Sons,  Portsmouth,  for  a.  fine  exhibit  of  Canary  Island 
Bananas.  These  are  said  to-be  the  produce  of  Musa  Cavern- 
dishii,  and  have  a  fine  yellow- -appearance,  as  well  as  good 
flavour  which  secures  for  the' Canary  Islands  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion.  Claret  Bananas  were  also  another  variety  characterised 
by  a  thin  claret-col ou red  skin,  fading  somewhat  with  greater 
maturity  and  of  rich  flavour.  Some  of  these  were  marked  by 
skin-boring  insects,  giving  the  fruit  a  variegated  appearance, 
which  was  interesting  though  not  desirable  from  the  grower’s 
point  of  view.  It  did  not  seem,  however,  to  affect  the  eatable 
portion  of  the  fruit  in  any  way. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  with  offices  at  18, 
Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  was  accorded  a  Silver-gilt 


Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine  exhibit  of  Colonial  produce,  includ¬ 
ing  the  finest  Bananas  in  the  exhibition.  These  included  the 
ordinary  Canary  Island  variety  and  the  Claret  Banana.  Other 
produce  included  the  Papaw,  Grape  Fruit,  or  Pomelo,  Shaddock 
tomes,  Sugar  canes,  Star  Apples,  and  Custard  Apples.  The 
two  latter  are  species  of  Anona,  and  were  brought  from  Trini¬ 
dad.  Some  of  the  fruits  were  cut  open  and  small  spoons 
placed  handy  so  that  the  visitors  could  help  themselves. 
Oranges  from  Trinidad  were  also'  in  fine  form.  This  company 
also  had  vegetables  in  the  form  of  sweet  Potato®  (Ipomoea 
Batatas)  and  two  varieties  of  Indian  Yams  (Dioscorea  alata). 
The  same  company  had  a.  collection  of  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  hot  sauces  (Salmagundi),  Mountain  Cab¬ 
bages,  stuffed  Peppers,  Guava  jelly,  Plum  marmalade  in  tins, 
also  Peas,  Beans,  Peppers  or  Chillies  in  bottles.  Guava  cheese 
preserved  in  tins  might  be  reckoned  a  kind  of  jam.  The  so- 
called  Mountain  Cabbage  was  the  inflorescence  of  one  of  the 
Palms  to  which  the  name  Cabbage  is  applied.  In  this  case  it 
was  preserved  in  the  form  of  pickles.  All  of  the  latter  exhibits 
are  usually  much  in  request  in  warm  countries,  but  a  use  is 
also  frequently  found  for  them  here. 

A  more  varied  exhibit  from  the  West  Indies  was  put  up  by 
Messrs.  James  Phillip  and  Co.,  4,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.G. 
representing  the  Western  Colonies  generally.  For  instance, 
fresh  Guavas,  Pineapples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Raspberries,  and 
Red  and  Black  Currants  were  preserved  in  tins.  All  of  these 
come  from  the  Bahamas.  From  Canada  itself  came  tinned 
Gold  Wax,  stringless  Beans,  and  Hubbard’s  Squashes.  Grapes, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums  and  Pears  were  shown  both  in  tins 
and  bottles.  Less  familiar  to  the  British  housewife  would  be 
the  Maple  sugar  shown  in  the  form  of  solid  blocks  about  2 J  in. 
square.  The  quality  might  have  been  good,  but  the  colour 
would  not  appeal  to<  those  accustomed  to  refined  sugar.  More 
uncommon  were  the  bottled  Mangoes,  Pineapple  jam,  Tania 
rinds,  Guava  jelly,  and  Limes.  West  Indian  Honey  was  shown 
in  jars,  and  was  remarkably  pale  in  colour,  being  almost  white 
but  solid.  Pickles  were  also  well  represented. 

White  and  purple  Yams,  Sweet  Potatos,  Tanyers  and  Eddoes 
also  formed  part  of  this  exhibit.  The  last  named,  we  may  say, 
is  a  name  applied  to  the  tubers  of  various  species  of  Caladium 
and  Colocasia,  such  as  C.  esculent  a,  C.  antiquorum,  Caladium 
bicolor,  C.  violaceum,  and  others.  Some  of  these  curious 
tubers  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  amongst 
visitors  who  desired  to-  sample  their  quality,  but  in  the  un¬ 
cooked  state  many  of  these  things  are  rather  suspicious.  This 
company  included  a  collection  of  Colonial  grown  and  dried 
fruits.  These  included  Cocoa  pods  and  beans  from  Trinidad, 
Nutmegs,  Grape  Fruits,  Coffee  Leans,  Bananas,  Banana  flour, 
dried  Bananas,  Ginger,  and  Cocoanuts  in  their  husks.  In  this 
lot  were  also  Guava  dolce  and  Guava  cheese  in  packets.  A 
collection  of  fresh  fruit  included  fine  bunches  of  Bananas,  Shad¬ 
docks,  Oranges,  Grape  Fruits  and  green  Cocoanuts.  A  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  for  this  extensive  and  very  representative 
West  Indian  and  Canadian  exhibit. 

A  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Auxiliary  Stores,  Francis  Street,  Westminster,  London, 
which  had  an  extensive  exhibit,  including  samples  meant,  for 
at  least  nine  of  the  various  classes  scheduled.  Particularly 
interesting  were  tire  Kelsey  Japan  Plums  grown  in  Cape 
Colony.  The  fruits  were  almost  conical,  3  in.  deep  and  2|  in. 
in  diameter,  the  smooth  skin  being  of  a  pale  flesh-red.  These 
Plums  were  the  finest  sample  of  their  kind  in  the  exhibition, 
and  consisted  of  a  good-sized  heap  of  them.  Claret  Bananas, 
Grape  Fruits,  Apples,  Pears,  Nectarines,  Oranges,  Grapes  and 
other  fruits  were  staged  in  this  exhibit.  Yams  and  Sweet 
Potatos  grown  in  Barbados  were  also-  noticeable. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  accorded  the  Army  and  Navy 
Co-operative  Society,  105,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  for 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  tea  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  colour,  sugar,  chocolate,  Cocoa 
nibs  and  beans,  fresh  Guavas  in  tins,  Mangoes  in  bottles,  and 
Coffee  beans,  showing  how  dependent  for  our  food  supply  and 
luxuries  we  are  upon  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  Sir  George  Wc.lt. 
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K.C’.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  for  a  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  Indian 
trees,  etc. 

Several  splendid  collections  of  British  grown  fruits  were 
present,  consisting  chiefly  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Oranges.  The 
first-named  would  represent  late-keeping  varieties,  and  we  must 
admit  that  they  had  a  telling  effect  even  by  comparison  with 
Colonial-grown  Apples.  The  largest  exhibit  was  that  shown 
by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  who  were 
accorded  .a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  fifty-nine  dishes  and  two 
baskets  of  Apples  in  splendid  condition.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  single  out  any  lengthy  list  of  them,  as  all  were  tine  of  their 
kind  at  this  season  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
1  hey  had  merely  been  kept  in  a  fruit  room,  and  had  not  been 
placed  under  the'  refrigerator  in  any  way.  Very  fine  samples, 
both  as  to  size  and  colour,  were  Belle  Pontoise,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Calville  Bouge  d’Hiver.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  splendid  quality  of  British  Apples,  our  cultivators 


of  Daffodils  in  vases  was  shown  by  Mr.  fioberl  Sydenham 
Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.  Very  fine  sample-  were  Kb.-. 
Alfred,  ^  ictoria,  Emperor,  Avenir,  and  Golden  I!  II. 


Magnolia  Lennei. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  subject  of  our  supplementary  illustration  on  this  oc-a- 
sion  is  a  hybrid  between  two  deciduous  species  of  Magnolia 
namely,  M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata.  The  first  named  has 
pure  white  flowers  which  open  in  March  oi  April  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather  previously,  but  always  before  the 
expansion  of  the  leaves.  M.  obovata,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  develop  its  flowers  until  the  leaves  are  well  advanced  about 
the  end  of  May  or  in  June.  The  result  is  a  plant  intermediate 
in  habit,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  picture.  The 


Saxifraga  Salomoni  (S.  rocheliana  X  burseriana).  (See  p.  285.) 


might  well  give  more  attention  to  the  extension  of  orchards  for 

the  home  supply. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  received  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  a  well-preserved 
collection  of  Apples,  including  Vicar  of  Beighton,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Hoary  Morning,  and  various  ethers.  A 
Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  went  to'  the  Duke  of  Portland 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers),  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  for  a 
collection  of  Pears,  Apples,  and  Alicante  Grapes.  Messrs. 
H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  accorded  a  Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal  for  a  well-preserved  collection  of  Apples 
in  baskets  and  plates. 

A  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  went  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Bivers 
and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  for  a.  collection  of  the  Orange 
family,  including  such  Oranges  as  Bi'ttencourt,  Achilles,  Egg 
and  Brown  s  Orange,  all  of  which  were  of  large  size.  A  heap 
of  Citrons  was  also  very  fine.  Miss  Talbot  (gardener,  Mr.  B. 
Milner),  Margam  Park,  Glamorgan,  also  exhibited  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Oranges,  including  St.  Michael,  Botelha.  Dulcissima, 
Embiguo,  and  Exquisite.  Branches  thickly  studded  with  fruit 
of  Lemons  had  been  cut  from  a  tree  ninety  years  old.  A  Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  accorded  this  exhibit.  A  collection 


short  shoots  in  which  there  are  no  flower  buds  have  opened 
their  leaves,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  one  or  two  leaves  usually 
accompany  the  blossom.  This  is  the  result  of  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  habits  of  the  two  parents.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  open  air  M.  Lennei  flowers  much  about  the  same 
time  as  M.  obovata  or  just  immediately  prior  to  it,  and  possibly 
fewer  leaves  will  be  seen  under  these  conditions  than  when  the 
plant  has  been  forced. 

The  blooms  of  M.  Lennei  are  amongst  the  largest  and  take 
after  the  parents  in  shape,  but  seem  more  decided  in  their 
peculiar  form.  The  lower  part  of  the  flower  is  narrowed,  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  neck.  Above  this  it  expands  into  a  form  between 
globular  and  cup  shape.  The  form  may  be  accentuated  owing 
to  the  great  breadth  of  the  petals  in  their  upper  portion.  The 
outside  is  of  a  rich  dark  rose-purple,  while  the  inner  face  of 
the  petals  is  creamy-white.  The  outside  colour  takes  after 
M.  obovata,  and  the  white  corresponds  to  M.  conspicua. 

The  hybrid  forms  a  neat  little  tree,  usually  about  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  in  height,  with  a  single  stem  and  ascending  side  branches. 
Those  who  add  this  plant  to  their  collection  will  find  it  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of  shrubs  or  little  trees  which  they  can  grow. 
Owing  to'  the  small  amount  of  space  which  it  takes  up  it  might 
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with  advantage  be  planted  on  the  lawn  where  it  is  seen  tO'  the 
best  effect.  The  large  size,  rich  colour  and  bold  appearance 
of  the  blooms  all  have  a  telling  effect.  As  far  as  we  have  seen 
it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  those  owners  of  gardens  who  add  it  to 
their  collection  all  speak  in  high  terms  of  its  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinctness.  The  flowers  are  freely  and  regularly  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  while  still  in  quite  a  small  state. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  Magnolia  in 
places  where  IL  conspicua  gives  satisfaction  in  the  open.  It 
is  also'  easily  accommodated  in  pots,  and  if  required  for  con¬ 
servatory  work  it  could  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  and  very 
quickly  brought  into  bloom,  as  early  as  March  at  least.  Any 
good  friable  soil  that  is  well  drained  will  meet  its  requirements, 
and  if  planted  on  a  lawn  is  well  worthy  of  a  little  trouble  in 
preparing  a  place  for  it,  giving  some  fresh  soil  if  necessary  to 
encourage  the  roots  to'  make  a  fresh  start  in  their  new  position. 


Bouvardias.  i 

White  flowers  are  always  in  great  demand  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  more  especially  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  to  my  mind  no  plants  can  furnish  a  more  accept- 
able  supply  than  Bouvardias.  I  take  the  cuttings  about  the 
middle  of  April  from  the  old  plants  that  have  been  cut  back 
after  flowering ;  they  will  strike  very  freely  if  a  brisk  moist 
heat  is  kept  up.  When  rooted  they  should  be  potted  in  small 
60’s,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  one  of 
leaf-mould,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  The  shoots  should  be  care¬ 
fully  stopped  in  order  to  have  good-shaped  plants.  After  they 
are  well  established  they  should  be  moved  to  a  cooler  place 
and  given  more  air.  W  hen  they  have1  grown  to1  small,  compact 
plants  put  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  pot  them  in  larger 
sizes  as  they  need  it.  Stopping  should  be  discontinued  by 
by  the  end  of  July,  or  sooner  if  the  flowers  are  required  early. 
At  the  time  the  stopping  is  discontinued  the  plants  should  be 
introduced  into  heat,  about  60  to  65  deg.  ;  if  not  kept  at  that 
heat  they  do  not  bloom  so  freely.  After  the  blooming  season 
is  over  the  plants  ought  to  be  cut  well  back,  and  treat  them  the 
same  as  the  preceding  year.  For  bouquets  and  wreaths  no 
flowers  are  more  serviceable  than  Bouvardias.  I  have  tried 
different  ways  in  growing  them,  but  the  above  mode  is  the 
easiest  and  surest  to  my  mind.  W.  J.  Welch. 

Braekland  Gardens. 


Hepatica  triloba  alba  plena. 

The  double  white  Hepatica  is  truly  a  gem  among  spring 
flowers,  which,  when  more  plentiful,  cannot  fail  to  be¬ 
come  widely  distributed  among  the  gardens  of  this  country. 
Several  years  ago.  the  plant  was  in  the  possession  of  one  or 
two  growers,  but  unfortunately  was  lost  before  any  quantity 
had  been  propagated.  Consequently  but  few  saw  it,  and  many 
people  refused  to  believe  that  the  plant  ever  existed. 

It  was  found,  however,  growing  wild  on  the  Continent  a 
year  or  two  back,  and  from  the  one  plant  taken  by  its  dis¬ 
coverer  a  fair  number  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  several  nurseries  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  so 
that  we  hope  it  will  not  again  disappear  from  our  midst. 

The  main  object  thus  far  with  those  who  possess  it  has,  of 
course,  been  to  increase  the  number  of  plants  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  no  strong  clumps  are  yet  to  be  seen.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  plant’s  constitution  will  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  too'  rapid  propagation,  for  it  will  only  be  with 
good,  sturdy  clumps  that  the  full  charm  of  the  double  white 
flowers  can  be  demonstrated,  although  we  have  seen  even 
single  crowns  producing  flowers  of  large  sizev  very  double,  and 
of  pearly  whiteness.  We  believe  and  hope  that  in  time  both 
double  and  single  Hepaticas  will  be  produced  in  many  more 
pleasing  shades  than  we  at  present  possess. 

Heather  Bell, 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Recently  you  have  given  much  space  to  this  often  re¬ 
curring  question.  Although  I  generally  run  my  eye  over  them 
seldom  do  I  take  my  pen  on  the  subject.  But  I  am  induced  to 
do'  SO'  this  time  to  point  out  to  many  of  those  who  are  keen  on 
men  being  apprenticed  that  they  have  not  yet  shown  how  this 
is  to  be  accomplished  in  many  private  gardens.  Nor  have  they 
made  it  clear  that  men  are  better  cultivators  or  more  able 
men  that  have  been  than  those  that,  have  not, 

I  am  convinced  that  could  a  census  be  taken  of  gardeners 
(private),  many  of  the  best  men  would  not  be  able  to  show 
their  indentures  of  apprenticeship.  When  these  two  things 
are  shown,  then  I  for  one  have  learnt  something  fresh  out  of 
the  discussion. 

I  can  go  back  more  than  thirty  years,  when  the  same  thing 
was  discussed  in  one  of  the  few  leading  weeklies ;  few  they 
were  then  compared  to  now,  Sir ;  yours  had  not  seen  the  light 
then,  and  although  both  sides  were  threshed  out,  still  it  did 
not  stop  the  birth  of  the  non-apprenticed  man. 

When  an  evil  exists  what  is  wanted  is  a  remedy.  Will  the 
B.G.A.  cure  this  supposed  evil?  Some  writers  talk  as  if  private 
gardeners  had  the  matter  in  their  hands,  forgetting  that  in 
many  instances  these  have  to  get  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as 
they  can,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  penny  from  any 
youth.  Would  a  man  be  wise  to  give  up  his  place  unless  he 
could  ? 

When  these,  men  take  a  boy  into  the  garden,  can  they  bind 
him  if  he  is  a  sharp  youth?  Evidently  when  this  youth  left 
this  garden  the  light  lie  had  could  not  be  knocked  out  of  him. 
I  am  convinced  talent  is  like  cork  on  water — hard  to-  keep  out 
of  sight,  and  when  he  leaves  this  garden  how  is  he  to  be  shut 
out  of  the  fold?  Evidently  some  would  make  a  fold  and  not 
allow  anyone  to  come  in,  except  by  the  door  they  consider  the 
right  one.  Now  I  fail  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  state  of  many  private  gardens.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  weeds  in  our  craft,  and  although  I  have'  served  under 
and  know  many  men  that  have,  and  those  that  have  not,  been 
apprenticed,  I  should  be  sorry  to  censure  the  whole  of  either 
side. 

At  the  present  state  of  things,  I  should  regret  to'  see:  a  hedge 
made  so  that  any  boy  with  a  love  for  our  calling  should  be  shut 
out  because  he  was  from  poor  parents  that  could  not  afford  to 
pay.  Let  us  have  broad  minds  and  hearts  and  rejoice  in 
seeing  the  best  men  rise.  J.  C.  F.  Chard. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Being  a  foreman,  I  should  like  to-  endorse  Mr.  Blair’s 
statement  re  apprentices  and  garden  boys.  Now,  I  have  had 
experience  with  both  kinds.  Garden  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
laziest  lot  ;  apprentices  will  do  what  you  tell  them,  whereas 
the  other  will  do  as  he  likes.  It  is  all  very  nice  running 
down  foremen  and  such-like  men  who  have  these  boys  under 
their  control  ;  but  you  must,  remember  that  the  garden  boy 
can  leave  you  on  a  week’s  notice,  whereas,  as  a.  rule,  the 
apprentice  is  bound  to.  serve  his  time  at  a  progressive  salary, 
so  cannot  leave  or  be  sacked  at  once. 

Of  the  matter  of  premiums,  I  think  myself  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  folly,  as  anyone  will  take  a  likely  lad  at  a  small  wage 
to  learn  the  trade,  and  it  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  older  hands 
if  the  lad  will  not  do.  as  he  is  bidden  to  do,  although  he  is  very 
useful  in  his  way  for  several  classes  of  work,  such  as  water¬ 
ing,  fires,  etc.  I  further  would  suggest  to  the  B.G.A.  that  they 
would  make  a  distinction  between  a  man  who  is  in  a  nursery 
and  the  man  who'  is  in  a  private  place.  Take  a  man  from 
private  work  and  place  him  over  a  nursery.  He  knows  as 
much  about  his  work  (unless  he  has  had  previous  experience 
i'n  the  nursery)  as  a  babe  in  arms,  whereas  a.  man  in  the 
nursery  learns  both  private  and  public  work,  and  I  would 
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strongly  recommend  all  boys  who  wish  to  bo  practical  men  to 
serve  tlieir  time  in  a,  nursery.  Foreman. 


To  tilre  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Dickson’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
25th,  I  admit  he  does  not  advocate  small  wages  or  premium 
iu  his  previous  letter;  but  what,  in  Mr.  Dickson’s  estimation, 
constitutes  an  apprentice  if  he  pays  no  premium?  Most 
apprentices  I  have  known  have  had  to  pay  a  premium,  and 
also  work  for  small  wages  for  several  years.  If  no  premium 
is  paid  I  see  no  difference  between  the  apprentice  and  the 
crock-boy  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Dickson  will  tell  us  the  difference. 
As  regards  examinations,  seeing  that  most  gardener^  have  a 
different  principle  of  working,  would  the  examiner  pass  two 
students  who  had  worked  under  different  gardeners  each  with 
a  different  method  of  working?  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  it,  seeing  other  trade  societies  do  not  require 
it.  I  think  that  a.  mail  who  has  served  seven  or  eight  years 
in  different  gardens,  and  whose  testimonials  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability,  is  qualified 
to  enter  the  B.G.A.  or  is  entitled  to  Fair  Play. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  is  curious  how  some  men  can  work  round  a  subject 
without  ever  touching  the  main  point  in  question.  Here  we 
have  "  Heather  Bell  ”  writing  at  some  length  in  answer  to  my 
last  letter,  and  yet  he  fails  to  answer  the  questions  I  then  put. 
He  contents  himself  with  reiterating  his  former  statements 
plus  the  mention  of  a  place  in  Scotland  where  he  avers  the 
prentice  paid  a  premium  and  got  2s.  6d.  a  week  in  wages.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  “H.  B.’s”  statement  of  this 
latter,  but  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  I  yet  re¬ 
quire  proof  that  the  premium  system  is  in  operation  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

"  H.  B.”  seems  to  doubt  my  word  when  I  say  that  appren¬ 
tices  in  Scotland  receive  a  living  wage,  and  asks,  if  such  be 
the  case,  why  lads  will  work  in  a  garden  without  being  appren¬ 
ticed.  The  answer  to  this  is  so1  obvious  that  I  need  only  say 
for  the  benefit  of  “  H.  B.”  that  our  average  lad  is  not  a  fool. 
He  sees  well  enough  that  although  the  wage  of  the  apprentice 
is  good,  the  journeyman's  is  very  poor  compared  with  that  of 
other  trades  or  professions,  and  so  learns  a  trade  with  better 
prospects  in  it.  To  my  question  whether  he  believes  in  appren¬ 
ticeship  for  other  trades,  he  returns  a  very  lame  answer,  and 
carefully  refrains  from  giving  any  reason  for  making  the  gar¬ 
dening  profession  open  to  all  and  sundry  who  may  at  any 
period  of  their  lives  take  the  notion  to  enter  it. 

I  must  now  turn  to  your  voluble  correspondent  with  the 
“  assumed  ”  name.  Is  the  nom  de  plume  any  criterion  to  his 
standing  in  the  profession?  I  must  confess  to  having  no  liking 
for  the  man  who  is  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  his  opinions. 
Of  course,  in  the  present  case,  I  hardly  wonder  at  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  wrong  “  Homocea  ”  ;  it  may  be  an  excess  of  modesty 
that  compels  him  to  hide  his  light  under  a  patent  medicine 
box.  However,  I  am  deeply  sorry  that  my  awkward  style  of 
writing  has  caused  him  trouble  as  to  whether  the  labourer  or 
the  parson  has  had  the  bad  luck.  I  leave  the  question  open  ; 
"  you  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice.” 

I  am  obliged  to  “  Homocea  ”  for  giving  us  the  conditions  for 
becoming  a  member  of  the  B.G.A.  I  cannot  think,  however, 
that  if  the  rules  are,  as  stated,  it  will  attract  the  bulk  of 
genuine  gardeners.  I  certainly  would  have  had  more  hopes  of 
its  ultimate  success  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  trades 
unionism  about  it.  However,  my  approval  or  otherwise  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  movement,  so  I  will  leave  it  there. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  if  “  Homocea  ”  would  carefully 
study  the  letter  by  “  Cabbager  ”  on  this  subject,  he  would, 
perhaps,  get  a  little  light,  for  in  my  humble  opinion  not  even  a 
membership  of  the  B.G.A.  will  give  a  man  that  experience  so 
necessary  to  a  successful  gardener  which  time  alone  and  a 
thorough  love  for  the1  profession  can  give.  Now  I  say  that  no 
matter  how  clever  a  man  is,  if  lie  does  not  begin  his  life-work 


until  well  on  in  years,  he  cannot  possibly  bring  that  experiem 
so  necessary  in  all  walks  of  life  to  bear  on  his  chosen  prou 
sion.  We  cannot  learn  too  much,  and  surely  a  man  entering  .■ 
profession  when  over  twenty  loses  much  needful  e  perience. 
Does  “Homocea”  doubt  this?  C.  Blair. 

“  A  Gardeners’  Year.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  just  finished  reading  “A  Gardener’s  Year,”  by 
H.  11.  Haggard,  and  although  iu  many  respects  1  have  enjoyed 
doing  so,  it  has  not  been  by  any  means  an  unalloyed  pleasui  • 

The  author’s  experience  of  British  gardeners  has  been  dis¬ 
astrous,  and,  I  should  hope,  uncommon. 

Most  gardeners  of  my  acquaintance  are  the  trusted  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants  they  ought  to  be,  looking  more,  if  anything,  to  their 
employers’  interest  than  their  own,  and  yet  Mr.  Haggard  puts 
no  confidence  either  in  their  trustworthiness  or  ability,  and 
advises  every  employer  to  attend  personally  to  his  garden,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  has  an  Orchid  about,  or  it  is  sure  to  be  neglected. 

One  cannot  help  saying:  “Poor  Mason,  I’m  afraid  it  is  not 
all  '  beer  and  skittles,’  for  him  and  his  myrmidons ;  no  wonder 
Charles  took  to  the  stables.” 

Our  home  nurserymen  also  will  feel  rather  small  when  they 
read  Mr.  Haggard’s  opinion  of  them  and  their  charges.  He,  in 
fact,  goes  abroad  for  almost  everything  ;  it  is  so  much  cheaper, 
and  thus  one  is  forced  to  exclaim  :  “Ah  !  here  we  are  ‘  dumping 
with  a  vengeance.”  A  working-man’s  wage  appears  as  2s.  6d. 
a  day.  I’m  afraid  he  must  be  foreign  as  well.  These  few 
objections  could  be  increased,  but  let  it  suffice.  They  spoil 
considerably  what  would  without  them  be  a  delightful  book. 

J.  H.  L. 


Gardening  as  Employment  for  Women. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  in  your  issue  of  March  25th,  1905, 
airs  his  views  on  the  above  subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  regret  that  he  has  not  used  a  little  more  air  and  had  his 
misty  ideas  dispelled,  and  allowed  the  bright  sunshine  of 
acknowledged  fact  to  illuminate  those  dark  and  hazy  recesses 
of  his  benighted  brain.  He  starts  by  calling  it  a  craze  and  an 
empty  dream,  and  by  the  general  tone  of  his  letter  suggests  that 
is  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  success.  Has  he  any  reasonable 
grounds  to  base  this  statement  on,  or  is  it  only  the  fear  that  one 
day  this  same  lady  gardener  will  drive  him  from  a  post  in  which 
he  is  simplv  vegetating?  I  advise  him  now  to  rouse  himself 
from  his  dormant  condition,  and,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to 
thoroughly  equip  himself  with  a  more  extensive  and  broader 
idea  of  matters  relating  not  only  to  gardening,  but  to  twentieth 
century  life.  Your  correspondent  accuses  lady  gardeners  of 
want  of  common  sense,  and  describes  the  calling  as  precarious 
and  uncongenial  as  well  as  unsuitable.  I  presume  our  friend 
has  an  abundance  of  common  sense  himself — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  those  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  himself  who 
send  their  daughters  to  be  gardeners  have  more  money  than 
brains ;  in  other  words,  they  lack  the  degree  of  common  sense 
that  our  worthy  friend  makes  his  boast  of.  I  wonder,  too,  at 
what  time  of  life  this  marvellous  degree  of  common  sense 
became  the  valued  property  -  of  your  contributor.  It  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed  rather  late  in  life,  or  why  should  lie 
waste  his  life  at  such  a  “  precarious  calling  ?  Why  did  he 
not  take  the  advice  he  is  so  generously  presenting  to  the  lady 
gardener?  Could  he  not  have  secured  one  of  those  superior 
places  in  the  sphere  of  worthy  employment  for  men  in  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  or  many  others?”  I  consider  he  has  only 
wasted  and  abused  his*  life  by  devoting  it  to  gardening.  I 
wonder  if  he  has  ever  seen  a  trained  lady  gardener  at  work. 
Does  he  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  lady  gardener 
is  a.  sort  of  imbecile  who  runs  here  and  there  about  a  garden 
with  a  bunch  ‘  a  flowers  in  one  hand  and  a  dictionary  of  garden¬ 
ing  in  the  other?  If  he  has  any  such  notion  the  soonei  he 
releases  it  the  better.  Let  me  tell  him  what  I  know  about 
them  and  their  work. 
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In  tlie  first  place  they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  every  way, 
and  looking  ac  the  question  from  this  standpoint  I  state  with¬ 
out  reserve  that  the  work  they  do  is  a  credit  to  the  trade.  Tire} 
would  make  many  a  journeyman  look  pretty  small  by  the 
methodical  and  intelligent  manner  they  perform  their  duties. 
And  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  only 
light,  easy  tasks  that  the  lady  gardener  can  perform. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  She  can  dig,  trench,  wheel 
heavy  barrows,  stoke  fires,  etc.,  as  well  as  thin  Grapes, 
water  plants,  or  group  together  a  selection  of  greenhouse  sub¬ 
jects  for  a  pleasing  effect.  Ask  her  about  pests  and  diseases 
affecting-  various  forms  of  plant  life,  and  she  will  describe  them 
all,  and  the  manner  of  exterminating  them.  Does  she  know 
anything  about  soils  and  their  composition  l  That  is  easy  foi 
her  to  talk  about.  In  botany  she  is  practically  at  home,  while 
in  such  thing's  as  bee-keeping,  jam-making,  or  fruit-presei\ing, 
which  the  ordinary  gardener  knows  very  little  about,  she  is  an 

expert,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

At  one  time  I  held  similar  views  to  your  correspondent,  but 
after  making  the  aquaintance  of  one  or  two  lady  gardeners  my 
opinions  were  revolutionised.  That  there  are  many  more  who 
have  passed  through  one  of  their  training  schools,  equally  as 
clever,  goes  without  saving.  I  wish  them  all  success,  and  if 
they  really  prove  themselves  capable  gardeners,  which  is  cer¬ 
tain,  then  let  us  all  start  fairly  from  the  same  mark,  and  hear 
less  of  this  petty  talk.  It  would  introduce  that  tone  and 
vigour  in  our  profession,  which  at  present  is  sadly  wanting. 

A  Member  of  the  B.  G.  A. 


Schizocodon  soldanelloides. 

Hailing  front  Japan,  this  plant,  which  in  some  respects  re¬ 
sembles  Shortia  galacifolia,  and  in  others  is  similar  to  Epigaea 
repeats,  is  just  such  a  plant  as  is  frequently  required  to  cover 
the  space  of  ground  formed  by  a  small  bay  in  the-  ro-ckeiy . 
Its  prostrate  stems  ramify  both  under  and  on  the-  ground,  and 
the  finely  tinted  and  highly  polished  leaves  with  their  toothed 
edges  make  a  good  under-ground  for  such  things  as  Ramondias, 
Cypripediunrs,  and  Trillium®  growing  oat  the  ledge®  and 
pockets  of  the  bay. 

The  flowers  of  the  plant  are  quaint-  and  pretty,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  raggedly  fringed  edges-  to  the  blooms,  while  the 
colour  is  a  delicate  blending  of  rose,  pink,  and  creamy-white. 
Peaty  soil,  with  an  addition  of  porous  stone1,  appears  to  suit 
the  plant,  and  it-  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  few  flat-  stones-  upon 
the  prostrate  stems.  During  periods  of  drought-  the  foliage 
may  be  kept-  fresh  and  attractive  by  means  of  watering  over¬ 
head  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  choosing  the  latter  part  of  the-  day 
for  the  task.  Heather  Bell. 


Caliipsychc  eucrosioides. 

Only  three  species  of  the  above-  genus  are  known  to  science, 
and  all  come  from  some  part  of  South  America.  That  under 
notice  comes  from  Guayaquil.  Very  few  people  undertake 
their  cultivation,  except  the  authorities  of  botanic  gardens  and 
enthusiasts  for  bulbo-us  plants  of  this  character.  Two  of  the 
species  are  at  present  flowering  at  Kew — namely,  the  subject  of 
this  note  and  C.  mira-bilis.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels 
o-f  eight  to-  ten,  and  in  advance  of  the  leaves.  The  flower  proper 
is  only  an  inch  long  or  slightly  more,  and  consists  of  six  seg¬ 
ments  o-f  a  scarlet  and  greenish-yellow  hue,  the  combination 
being  rather  peculiar.  The  flowers  are  also  rendered  more 
conspicuous  owing  to  the  great-  length  of  the  stamens-  and  style-, 
which  are  directed  downwards,  and  being  3  in.  long,  they  ex¬ 
tend  much  beyond  the  perianth.  The  leaves  do-  not  make 
their  appearance  until  after  the  flowers,  but  when  developed 
they  have  a  blade  about  a  foot  in  length  and  4  in.  broad.  The 
flowers  are,  however,  sufficiently  conspicuous  and  interesting 
to  make  this  bulb  worthy  of  cultivation.  While-  in  blo-o-m  the 
pots  containing  the  plants  may  be  stood  amongst  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  stove  so-  as  to-  hide  the  bare  flower-scape-.  The 
species  was  originally  introduced  in  1-844. 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  LONDON, 

The  first-  spring  s-how  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Society’s  large- 
conservatory  and  corridor  on  Wednesday,  March  22nd.  It  was 
an  ideal  spring  day ;  as  one  passed  among  the  Crocuses  in 
the  grass  to  the  conservatory,  where  the  spring  flowers  were 
clustered,  one  indeed  realised  that  spring  was  Upon  us. 

Besides  the  numerous  spring  flowers,  of  which  the  corridor  was 
full,  in  the  conservatory  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield 
Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton,  showed  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Ferns,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  grand  specimen  of  the! 
tree  Fern  Dicksonia  Schiedei,  flanked  on  either  side  by  groups 
of  Brainea  insignis  and  W-oodwardia  orientate,  with  their  deli¬ 
cate  tinted  foliage  ;  also  Cheilanthes  elegans,  Pteris  nemoralis, 
Pteris  Childsii,  Davallia  fijiensis  elegans,  Adiantum  Collisii 
and  A.  tin-ctum  were  effectively  grouped,  and  Pellea  robusta, 
with  its  very  dark  green  foliage  stood  out  in  great  contrast  to 
the  rest.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  exhibit  was  a  Poly- 
podium  glaucum  giganteum  of  immense  size.  The  whole  col¬ 
lection  was  edged  up  with  the  green  and  variegated  Ficus  repens, 
and  overhung  with  large  baskets  of  Asplenium  caudatum. 
Nephrolepis  exaltata. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  in  the  corridor  the  finest  was  a  large! 
group  of  Cyclamen,  most  abundant  in  flower  and  rich  in  colour 
grown  by  Mr.  John  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret’s, 
Twickenham.  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery. 
Kest-on,  Kent,  gave  a  fine  display  of  alpine  plants,  including 
many  Saxifragas,  and  Primulas  including  P.  -cashmeriana,  P. 
acaulis  duplex,  P.  denticulata,  etc.,  Anemones  including  A. 
blanda,  A.  fulgens,  etc.  Hepatica  triloba  caerulea  was  in  great 
evidence,  with  its  beautiful  littie  blue  flowers  produced  in  great 
profusion  ;  the  pure  white  one  also  attracted  much  attention. 

Mr.  G.  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent's 
Park,  set  up  a  large  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
including  many  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Azaleas,  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  backe 
up  with  Palms,  Arums,  ATagnolias,  etc.  The  whole  formed  i 
very  attractive  group. 

A  collection  of  Alpines  and  Narcissi  of  many  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Ware,  Limited,  Felt-ham,  Middlesex 
amongst  which  Primulas  were  in  abundance,  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  Trillium  sessile  Snow  Queen.  A  group  of  Begonia: 
Gloire  de  Sceaux  was  very  prettily  arranged  and  intersperse- 
with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  The  Begonias,  being  very  fine  spe 
cimens,  gave  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Wes 
Wickham,  was  the  exhibitor. 

Mr.  -S.  Mortimer,  of  Row! edge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  Wallflower- leaved  Clove-scented  Stock,  witl 
double  white  flowers,  which  claimed  many  •  admirers.  A  grea 
point  in.  this  Stock’s  favour  is  that  it  is  a  continuous  flowerer 
and  quite  90  per  cent,  of  the  plants  were  double  flowered. 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Chesliunt,  Herts,  staged  a  col 
lection  of  Tree  Carnations,  amongst  which  were  “Fascination,' 
which  received  much  attention  last  year,  and  the  new  scarle 
one  “Flamingo,”  the  flowers  of  which  were  exceptionally  fin- 
and  brilliant,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

A  collection  of  Begonias  and  Anth'uriums  was  exhibited  b; 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Table  decoration  was  done  by  Air.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxforo 
Road,  Ealing,  W.  , 

A  group  of  interesting  economic  plants  was  set  up  by  th> 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  -including  Quillaja  Saponaria,  the  soa], 
bark.  The  Chilians  use  the  hark  of  this  plant  as  a  soap 
Another  plant  was  Amomum  angustifolium,  which  is  used  fo. 
spicing,  Sansevieria  grandis,  from  which  bowstring  liemp  i 
secured,  and  -other  subjects  were  shown. 

The  gardening  school  showed  some  botanical  experiments  ii 
connection  with  their  laboratory  work,  including  the  absorptioi 
of  the  sun’s  rays  by  plants,  plant  respiration,  evolution  o, 
oxygen,  etc.  Alicrosccpical  slides,  mounted  by  the  students- 
were  shown  under  the  microscope. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee,  March  I4th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Alasters,  F.R. S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Drs.  AI 
Cooke,  V.M.H.,  and  II.  Muller  Revs.  W.  Wilks.  G.  Henslow 
and  G.  Engleheart  ;  Professors  G.  S.  Boulger  and  G.  F.  Scott 
Elliott  ;  Messrs.  Douglas,  Veitch,  F.lwes,  Holmes,  "W  alker,  Odell 
Baker,  Gusis-ow,  Bowles,  Saunders,  Alassee,  Hooper,  am 
Chittenden  (lion,  secretary). 

Henslow  Testimonial. — Dr.  Masters,  on  behalf  of  the  coni 
mittee,  after  referring  to  the  great  interest  Prof.  Henslow  lia< 
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always  taken  in  the  work  of  this  committee,  and  expressing  the 
■  'lcat  regret  felt  by  all  on  his  resignation,  presented  him  with  a 
silver  tea  and  cotfee  service,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  — 

"  Presented  to  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  by  the 
'members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  valuable  services  as  secre¬ 
tary,  anil  as  a  token  of  friendly  association  during  a  period  of 
twenty-live  years.”  Prof.  Henslow,  in  replying,  referred  briefly 
to  the  history  of  the  committee  with  which  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  since  its  start,  and  thanked  its  members  for  the  support 
they  had  always  afforded  him,  and  for  the  mark  of  their  regard 
with  which  they  had  presented  him  that  day. 

Pine  Bud  Moth. — In  reply  to  a  request  for  information  con- 
ccining  this,  Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows  :  ‘‘The  shoots  of 
Scotch  Fir  are  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth 
belonging  to  the  genus  Retinia,  which  contains  several  species 
whose  caterpillars  live  in  the  shoots  of  Firs  ;  the  commonest 
species  is  R.  buoliana.  When  by  the  appearance  of  a  shoot  it  is 
suspected  that  there  is  a  caterpillar  within,  it  is  best  to  cut  it 
off  and  burn  it.  In  July,  if  a  number  of  yellowish-red  moths 
measuring  about  an  inch  across  the  open  wings  appear,  it  might 
bs  worth  while  to  catch  them  in  a  butte rfly  net.” 

Injured  Crinum  Bulbs. — Mr.  Saunders  also  reported:  “The 
bulbs  were  attacked  by  Dipterous  larvae,  probably  Lonchaea 
vaginalis,  in  large  numbers,  by  the  ‘bulb  mite’  Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus,  of  which  there  was  one  large  colony,  and  by  one  of 
the  ‘  SpringtaiLs,’  Lipura  ambulans.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
of  these  pests  began  the  work  of  destruction.  The  grubs  of  the 
fly  would  no  doubt  be  more  destructive  than  the  others.  The 
centipedes  which  were  found  were  probably  Lithobius  forficatus, 
which  I  believe  to  feed  entirely  on  animal  food ;  they  were  pro¬ 
bably  feeding  on  one  or  more  of  the  pests.”  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Saunders. 

Hybrid  Orchid. — Mr.  H.  Veitch  showed  an  interesting 
bigeneric  hybrid,  now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  Dialaelia 
Veitchi,  between  Diacrium  bicornutum  and  Laelia  cinnabarina, 
which  showed  clear  evidence  of  the  influence  of  both  parents. 
A  Botanical  Certificate,  proposed  by  Dr.  Masters,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Elwes,  was  unanimouslv'  awarded. 

Scientific  Research  at  AYisley. — Air.  AYilks  announced  that 
some  experiments  had  already  been  commenced  in  the  gardens 
under  the  direction  of  Air.  G.  Alassee,  ACAI.H. ,  who  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  superintend  them.  The  experiments  are  (1)  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Black  Currant  bud  mite  can  infect  the 
Hazel  anil  vice  versa  and  (2)  to  discover  what  is  the  effect  of 
soaking  seeds  in  various  solutions. 

Formation  of  Fruit  Buds. — A  communication  concerning 
the  date  at  which  blossom  buds  were  first  formed  on  fruit  trees 
and  the  conditions  influencing  their  formation  was  received 
from  Air.  J.  Dunlop,  F.R.H.S.  After  some  discussion,  in  which 
the  chairman,  Prof.  Henslow,  Rev.  AV.  AYilks,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
others  took  part,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  secretary. 

Daffodil  Poisoning. — Referring  to  this  matter,  which  came 
up  at  the  last  meeting  Air.  Saunders  said  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  leaves  acted  as  inocu¬ 
lation  points,  causing  a  small  wound  which  allowed  the  entrance 
of  the  poisonous  substance  which  is  known  to  occur  in  the  leaves. 

Disease  of  Cucumbers. — Air.  Hans  Gtissow  showed  drawings 
and  cultures  of  a  fungus  causing  disease  in  Cucumbers.  The 
young  fruits  are  covered  with  a  velvety  growth  of  blackish  green 
fungal  filaments,  and  it  is  reported  by  Prof.  Alaze  that  the 
leaves  also  are  attacked,  forming  spots  similar  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  Cercospora  Alelonis,  Cke.  ;  the  spores,  however,  of  the 
fungus  are  quite  different.  Air.  Gtissow  proposes  the  name 
torynespora  Alazei  for  this  fungus,  establishing  a  new  genus 
and  species.  (See  Journal  Royal  Horticultural  Society  65  (1904). 
p  270-272,  figs.)  Air.  Alassee  and  Dr.  Cooke  both  stated  that 
flip  disease  was  well  known  in  the1  country,  that  the  fungus  was 
probably  the  conidial  stage  of  a  higher  fungtus,  and  was  placed 
bt  British  fungologists  in  the  genus  Alternaria. 

Scale  Insects. — Air.  AA  hiker  showed  specimens  of  a  scale 
insect  which  had  occurred  outdoors  on  the  following  shrubs  . 
bscallonia  macrantha  Trachylospermum  jasminoides  and 
tiataegus  Pyracantha.  Air.  Xewistead,  who  determined  the 
insect  to  be  Lecanium  hesperidum,  stated  in  a  letter  that  the 
insect  was  very  rarely  met  with  outdoors,  though  known  in 
■  greenhouses. 

Effect  of  Hail.— Air.  G.  Woodward,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Alaidsitone, 
sent  branches  of  fruit  trees  showing  large,  partly  healed  wounds, 
n.Am  of  them  2in.  in  length  by  lin.  in  width,  caused  by  the 
lailstorm  which  occurred  three  and  a  half  years  since. 

0N'  Oranges. — Leaves  of  Oranges  almost  covered 
p1  1  Capnodmm  were  received  from  Lisbon  from  Lady  Denison- 

enc  er.  This  fungus  lives  on  the  honeydew  secreted  by  aphis, 

c.,  and  may  be  checked  bv  killing  the  insects  as  soon  as  tliev 
appear  by  spraying  with  a  resin  wash. 


Diseased  Sfan  i  sii  I  u  i  s.-  I  ’I  ants  of  Span  i  -  h  In*  .  1 1  -■  a  - .  . , 
received  from  Mr.  Eowe,  and  Dr.  Cooke  kindly  undertook  to 
examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Amaryllis  Bulbs  Diseased. — These,  from  Mr.  Baxter,  w  re- 
referred  to  Dr.  Cooke  and  to  Air.  Saunders  to  examine. 

“Stag's  Horn ”  Ash.-  Mr.  Burbidge,  V.M.H.  sent 
mens  of  contorted  and  fasciated  twigs  of  this  curious  and  In  it 
known  Ash.  “The  tree,”  says  Air.  Burbidge,  “is  propagated 
by  graftings  on  the  common  Ash  as  a  stock.  It  forms  a  low 
spreading  tree  15-25ft.  in  height,  and  as  the  tip  or  apex  of 
every  twig  is  contorted  and  fasciated  it  is  very  peculiar-looking 
when  its  leaves  fall  in  autumn  and  winter.  There  is  a  very 
good  example  of  this  ‘  Stag’s  Horn’  variety  on  the  lawn  at  Kil- 
macurragh,  co.  Wicklow.” 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

March  29th  and  30th. 

In  beautiful  weather  the  above  society  held  its  nineteenth 
spring  show  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  The  exhibition 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  yet  held  by  the  association,  the 
competition  being  keen,  and  in  many  classes  the  exhibits 
showed  the  highest  cultural  skill,  especially  the  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  hardy  forced  plants. 

Open  Classes. — For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  12ft.  by  10ft.,  arranged  for  effect,  Air. 
J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  Aid.  AA  .  H.  AA  atts,  was  well  ahead, 
having  brightness  and  colour  admirably  chosen.  Palms,  Ferns, 
Crotons,  etc.,  formed  a  pleasing  base,  on  which  Dendrobiums, 
Odontoglossum,  spring  bulbs,  etc.,  were  effectively  arranged. 
Air.  G.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Cooke,  followed  with  an 
arrangement  in  which  Dendrobiums  were  freely  used. 

For  ten  pots  hardy  herbaceous  or  bulbous  plants  Air.  G. 
Eaton,  gardener  to  AA".  Tod,  Esq.,  staged  an  excellent  lot. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  dinner  table  decoration  Air. 
J.  Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  proved  a  good 
leader,  using  Rose  AA  .  A.  Richardson  with  pleasing  effect. 

Amateurs. — Twelve  pots  bulbous  plants  in  flower,  the  prizes 
being  given  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  brought  a  good 
competition,  Air.  R.  T.  Bushell,  gardener  to  L.  Xoblitt,  Esq., 
having  the  best. 

For  twelve  Hyacinths,  distinct,  the  spikes  generally  were  of 
average  merit.  Air.  E.  R.  Finch,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Lockett, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  ;  especially  good  were  Ednia,  Koh-i-Xoor. 
A  on  Sell illei’i,  etc. 

Six  bulbs  :  Air.  R.  T.  Bushell  took  the  lead. 

Six  pots,  three  bulbs  in  each  pot  :  The  first  prize,  given  by 
Aiessrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co.,  was  secured  by  Air.  H.  Hoi  ford, 
gardener  to  E.  AA  liitley,  Esq.,  with  massive  spikes. 

Six  pots  of  Daffodils,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  brought 
a  strong  competition,  in  which  Air.  G.  Osborne  proved  the 
winner. 

Twelve  pots  single  Tulips  (first  prize  given  by  Aiessrs.  Hogg 
and  Robertson)  went  to  Air.  J.  Stoney,  his  Keizer  Kroon,  Pink 
Beauty,  etc.,  being  excellent.  Six  pots:  Air.  H.  Holford  was 
to  the  fore,  having  Duchess  de  Parma  in  excellent  condition. 
Six  pots  doubles  :  Air.  Holford  again  held  the  leading  position. 

Basket  of  cut  Daffodils  :  Air.  T.  AYilliam s.  gardener  to  C.  J. 
Procter,  Esq.,  won.  Twenty-five  distinct  varieties  of  Daffodils 
(the  prize  being  a  silver  flower  vase  given  by  Aiessrs.  Barr  and 
Sons)  brought  only  two  collections,  Mr.  J.‘  Stoney  having  the 
best. 

Three  greenhouse  Azaleas  :  Air.  B.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  S. 
Timmis,  Esq.,  was  in  splendid  form. 

Four  Amaryllis  :  Air,  T.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Airs.  G.  AA'. 
Moss,  was  first  with  finely-formed  flowers,  Alba  Alagna  and 
Sultan  being  very  fine. 

Basket-  of  cut  flowers  (prizes  given  by  Harold  Sadler.  Esq.): 
The  first  went  to  Air.  E.  AVharton,  gardener  to  -J.  Findlay,  Esq. 

One  stove  plant  in  bloom :  Air.  J.  Stoney  won  with 
Anthurium  andreanum.  One  greenhouse  plant  in  bloom  Air. 
B.  Cromwell  led  with  a  fine  Imantophyllum  Alillorii superbum. 

Three  Orchids,  distinct :  Air.  E.  Bache,  gardener  to  A.  H. 
Bencke,  Esq.,  proved  the  victor  with  grand  plants  of  Deu- 
drobium  Ainswortbii.  D.  nobile,  and  D.  n.  nobilus  ;  Air.  J. 
Stoney,  second,  having  a  fine  pan  of  D.  thrysiflorum.  Two 
Orchids,  distinct,  suitable  for  a  cool  bouse  (prizes  given  bv 
Alessrs.  J.  Cowan  and'  Co.):  The  first  went  to  Air.  C.  Duke, 
gardener  to  F.  R.  Cross,  Esq.,  with  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
Oncidium  concolor.  One  Orchid:  Air.  J.  AIcColl.  gardener  to 
J.  AA'.  Hughes,  Esq.,  led  with  a  good  type  of  Cvmbidum 
lowianum. 

Three  hardy  forced  plants  :  Air.  T.  Hitclunan.  gardener  to 
Arthur  Earle,  Esq.,  led,  having  grand  plants  of  Rose  Crimson 
Rambler. 
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Four  exotic  Ferns  :  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle  led  with  huge  plants 
of  Davallia  mooreana,  D.  fijiensis  plumosa,  Microlepia  lnrta 
cristata,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans.  For  one  speci¬ 
men  the  first  prize  went  to.  the  same  grower  with  Cibotium 

Three  Azaleas  distinct :  Mr.  B.  Cromwell  was  well  ahead,  and 
for  the  single  plant  he  again  scored.  Four  hardy  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  the  single  plant :  Mr.  Cromwell  led  with  large  freely- 
flowered  specimens.  One  greenhouse  variety  :  Mr.  E.  R.  I  inch 
led  with  a  good  Victoria  Regina.  Six  hardy  forced  plants  : 
Mr.  B.  Cromwell  won  with  a  heavy  lot. 

Three  Palms  or  Cycads  :  Mr.  Cromwell  still  held  Ins  own 
with  magnificent  specimens  ;  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  second,  haring 
a  fine  Chamaerops  excelsa  in  bloom.  For  the  single  plant  Mr. 
Cromwell  scored  with  Chamaerops  humilis. 

Four  Azalea  mollis  :  Mr.  Cromwell  led  with  fine  plants,  and 
Mr.  E.  R.  Finch  for  the  single  specimen. 

In  the  minor  classes,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Callas,  Cinex arias, 
Cyclamen,  and  table  plants  were  shown  in  good  form. 

Non-competitive. — These  were  of  unusual  extent,  and  did 
much  to  enhance  the  value  and  pleasure  of  the  show. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  :  Messrs.  Thos.  Davies 
and  Co.,  Waver  tree;  with  a  pleasing  group  of  Lilacs,  Azalea 
mollis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Bradford,  for  a  choice  lot  of  Orchids,  including 
Miltonia  blueana,  Odontoglossum  Adrianae,  Cattleya  Empress 
Frederick,  etc.  ;  Mr.  H.  Middle-hurst,  Liverpool,  for  forced 
hardy  plants  of  Laburnum,  Thorn,  and  spring  bulbs  ;  Sir 
Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Sligo,  for  a  telling  bank  of  Daffodils, 
amongst  which  were  Albatross,  Sea  Gull,  Phyllis,  Argent,  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  for  a  fine  batch  of 
Azalea  indica,  Primula  kewensis,  Anthuriums,  etc.  ;  Messrs. 
John  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre,  a  pleasing  array  of  Orchids,  in 
which  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Dendrobium,  etc.,  were  shown 
to  advantage  ;  Mr.  W,  Rowlands,  Liverpool,  a  group  of  Daffodils 
in  great  variety  ;  Messrs.  Fishlock  Bros.,  Liverpool,  a  choice 
arrangement  of  wreaths,  bouquets,  etc.  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St, 
Asaph,  a  good  strain  of  cut  Primroses  ;  the  Misses  Hopkins, 
Knutsford,  selections  of  Daisies,  Alpines,  Primroses,  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  for  a  large  collection  of 
cut  Daffodils  in  popular  and  choice  varieties  ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Young, 
West  Derby,  for  a  choice  lot  of  cut  Carnations  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Bache,  West  Derby,  for  seedling  Dendrobiums  of  much  merit. 
Mr.  H.  Sadler  was,  as  usual,  responsible  for  the  secretarial 
duties. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  J .  W.  McHattie  (president) 
was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Fish,  F.R.H.S.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,,  Edinburgh,  delivered 
a  lecture,  illustrated  by  limelight  views,  on  “  Garden  Coniferae.” 
Mr.  Fish  dealt  in  turn  with  pollination,  fertilisation,  seed  saving 
and  sowing.  Dealing  with  city  planting,  Mr.  Fish  referred  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  finer  coniferae  were  quite  unsuitable  for 
this  purpose.  Irish  Yew,  Araucaria  imbricata,  Cupressus  law- 
soniana.,  and  Thuya  orientalis  were  specially  recommended  for 
city  planting.  The  lecturer  strongly  advocated  judicious 
manuring  on  all  but  really  fertile  soils.  The  necessity  of  water¬ 
ing  during  dry  seasons  was  also  emphasised,  especially  in  the 
case  of  single  specimens.  Mr.  Fish  objected  to  mound  plant¬ 
ing,  except  on  very  wet  soils,  and  strongly  recommended  plant¬ 
ing  in  basins  in  dry  soils..  Notable  among  the  slides  shown 
was  one  of  the  Auracaria  avenue  at  Castle  Kennedy,  Wigton- 
shire,  and  also  of  the  Auracaria  avenue  at  Murthly  Castle, 
Perthshire ;  specimens  of  Abies  Pinsapo,  A.  nobilis,  A.  magni- 
fica,  A.  veitchii,  Picea  pungens,  Cedrus  Deodora,  C.  atlantica 
pendula,  Wellington^  pendula,  Pinus  Cembra,  P.  Strobus, 
Thuya  Standishii,  etc.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  a  col¬ 
lection  amounting  to  £10  2s.  6d.  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  in¬ 
cluded  : — From  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  a 
very  finely-flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Cassiope,  and  a 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  showing  considerable 
variation  both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  blooms  ;  from  Mr. 
W.  Smale,  Blackford  Park,  Edinburgh,  a  plant  in  4-in.  pot  of 
Cal  la  childsiana,  showing  a  spathe  with  a  stem  only  15  in. 
high  ;  from  Mr.  A.  J ohnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  a  plant  in 
bloom  of  Arisaema  ringens,  and'  six  trusses  of  Rhododendron 
Countess  of  Haddington;  from  P.  Murray  Thomson,  Esq., 
S.S.C.,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  collection  of  double  seedling 


Polyanthus,  including  a  fine  white  which  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate ;  and  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlett,  Inveresk,  Mus¬ 
selburgh,  four  heads  of  Scarlett’s  Superb  White  late  Broccoli, 
a  variety  with  great  depth  of  curd. — C.  C. 

*  ■*  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  usual  meeting  of  this  association  took  place! 
on  Thursday,  March  30th,  Mr.  Garnish  occupying  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance  to  hear  Mr.  Winsor,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Reading  Gardeners.’  Association,  deliver  a  lecture 
on  “Sprays  and  Buttonholes.”  The  lecturer  received  a  heartv 
welcome,  and  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  no  small 
amount  of  interest.  He  gave  clear  details  as  to  the  wiring  of 
various  flowers,  and  demonstrated  his  methods  by  making0 uj 
several  sprays  and  buttonholes  in  view  of  his  audience.  Mr. 
Winsor  was  not  only  neat  in  his  work,  but  showed  that  he  was, 
able  to  manipulate  flowers  very  quickly,  which  must  be  admittec 
a  valuable  accomplishment.  A  discussion  followed  his  lecturei 
very  much  on  the  subject  of  wires  and  wiring,  and  he  was 
accorded  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting.  Prizes  for  twc 
"pots  of  mignonette  were  awarded :  First,  Mrs.  Colmar 
(gardener,  Mr.  Spry)  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener. 
Mr.  Raikes)  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird).  Certi 
ficates  of  Merit  went  to  Mrs.  Colman  (gardener,  Mr.  Spry)  foi 
three  pots  of  Mignonette,  and  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  (gardener 
Mr.  White)  for  a  Phalaenopsis. — H.  K. 

*  *  * 

Agricultural  Education  and  Forestry  Exhibition,  1905— 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  announce  that  an  Agricultural 
Education  and  Forestry  Exhibition  will  again  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  society’s  show,  to  be  held  at  Park  Royal  frou 
June  27th  to  30th  next.  Tire  forestry  department"  will  bs 
organised  on  the  same  general  lines  as  last  year,  and  offers  of 
exhibits  are  invited  for  the  following  sections  :  — (1)  Seeds  and 
cones  of  trees  and  shrubs.  (2)  Seedling  trees  and  transplants, 
consisting  of  specimens  and  plants  suitable  for  woods,  planra- 
tions,  coverts,  shrubberies,  etc.  ;  plants  suitable  for  agricultural 
hedgerows,  with  illustrations  of  planting  ;  and  collections  ol 
Willow  plants  for  industrial  purposes  (cricket  bats,  basket¬ 
making,  etc.).  (3)  Woods  and  plantations,  chiefly  photograph: 
and  diagrams,  showing  systems  of  treatment  as  to1  mixing,  thin 
ning,  etc.  ;  photographs  of  historic  or  specimen  trees.  (4)  Tim 
bers :  planks  and  hand  specimens  of  home-grown  woods  o: 
various  species,  specimens  of  timber,  etc.,  showing  the  effect: 
of  pruning,  injuries,  etc.  Specimens  of  timber  showing  tin 
effects  of  creosoting  and  of  other  methods  of  preservation 
Articles  in  process  of  manufacture  from  home-grown  timber 
(5)  Insects  and  diseases  :  Specimens  of  forest  insects  and  o- 
fungi  and  their  ravages.  Characteristic  examples  of  the  attack 
of  game,  birds,  squirrels,  voles,  etc.  (6)  Plans,  maps,  models 
etc.,  illustrating  working  plans,  forest  exploitation,  manipula 
tion  of  timber,  etc.  (7)  Forest  and  nursery  tools,  instruments 
and  appliances.  Any  offers  of  exhibits  or  inquiries  should  bt 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  atfl3,  Hanover  Square 
London,  W. 

*  *  *  * 

Forthcoming  Flower  Shows. — The  Devon  Daffodil  and  Sprin 
Flower  Show  is  to  be  held  on  the  lltli  and  12th  mist.,  in  a  larg 
tent  in  The  Square,  Plymouth.  The  show  used  to  be  held  i 
The  Hall,  but  the  space  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  accommoda 
tion  of  the  exhibits.  The  joint  lion,  secretaries  are  Captaii 

Parlby  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  4,  North  Hill,  Plymouth. - I 

The  fifth  annual  Spring  Flower  Show  of  the  Croydon  and  Dis 
trict  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  will  be  lieh 
in  the  Art  Galleries,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  tli 
19th  inst.,  from  3  to  10  p.rn.  The  show  has  been  institutes 
by  the  gardeners  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and  it 
object  is  to  create  and  encourage  a  love  of  horticulture  in  th 
minds  of  the  masses.  The  gardeners  themselves  support  tli 
show  entirely,  there  being  no  entrance  fees  charged  and  m 
prizes  given  for  the  exhibits.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  sell 
interest  in  this  case.  The  lion,  secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Boshier 

62,  High  Street,  Croydon. - The  annual  exhibition  of  tli 

Windsor,  Eton,  and  District  Rose  and  Horticultural  Societ; 
will  again  be  held  in  the  Castle  grounds  of  Windsor  on  July  1st 
by  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  Schedule: 
relating  to  the  Windsor  Show  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Tit.t,  24,  Thames  Street,  Windsor. 


Narcissus  Lowdham  Beauty. — On  p.  261  our  correspondent 
by  a  slip  of  the  lien,  makes  the  crown  or  chalice  of  the  abov 
Daffodil  appear  to  measure  4  in.  across.  We  learn,  howevei 
that  the  bloom  measured  4^  in.  across  the  expanded  segments 
and  that  the  cup  was  lg  in  in  diameter. 
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otatos  Down  in  Price. — From  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  we 
ve  told  that  a  certain  grower  invested  £14  in  a  certain  much- 
oomed  Potato,  and  after  growing  a  crop  from  these  tubers  he 
old  the  produce  for  30s. 

*  Tv  TV 


When  Bananas  aee  Fit  to  Eat. — In  speaking  about  West 
ndian  Bananas  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Mr.  Frank 
’ink  thought  that  they  were  not  fit  for  eating  until  brown  spots 
ppeared  on  the  skin.  These  spots  could  be  usually  distm- 
;„i,he.l  from  those  caused  by  bruising. 

.Ulan  *  *  * 

;  Contravening  the  Pharmacy  Act. — Two  florists  and  seed 
merchants  have  recently  been  fined  at  Grantham  for  selling 
licotine  a  vegetable  poison,  without  having  their  names  and 
ul.l resses  on  the  bottle.  The  public  analyst  at  Exeter  certified 
that  the  bottle  contained  40  per  cent,  of  pure  nicotine.  Dealers 
m  such  poisons  might  take  the  necessary  precautions  required 
by  law  in  safeguarding  the  public.  * 

A  New  Dahlia. — Mr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  who  has  charge  of  the 
seed  and  Plant  Introduction  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  has  under  his  care  a  species  of  wild 
Dahlia  from  Mexico,  which  he  thinks  is  new.  The  foliage  is 
;o  different  from  the  well-known  Dahlia  variabilis  that  its 
identity  as  a  Dahlia  is  not  very  evident  until  the  plant  comes 
nto  bloom.  He  has  also  been  crossing  this  new  Mexican  plant 
with  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  common  Dahlia  obtain¬ 
able.  Already  lie  has  raised  a  number  of  seedlings  which  are 
promising  enough,  but  have  not  yet  proved  themselves. 

*  *  * 


Two  Splenhid  Early  Daffodils. — The  Tenby  Daffodil  (Nar¬ 
cissus  obvallaris)  is  usually  considered  the  earliest  to  come 
into  bloom  in  the  open  air.  Grown  alongside  of  Golden  Spur, 
and  precisely  under  the  same  conditions,  the  last  named  was,  if 
(anything,  the  earlier.  It  is  a  large  golden-yellow  Daffodil  with 
a.  prominent  trumpet,  whereas  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  although 
•very  firmly  built,  is  a  much  smaller  flower.  The  segments  are 
■  broad,  while  the  tube  is  short  and  wide.  Both  of  them  had 
been  left  in  the  ground  for  the  past  two  years,  so  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  planting  had  not  affected  them  in  any  way. 

*  *  * 


Garden  Produce  from  the  Channel  Islands. — The  “  Sussex 
Daily  News  ”  of  Monday  says  the  steamers  engaged  between 
the  ‘  Channel  Islands  and  Newhaven  are  bringing  large 
quantities  of  spring  produce  to  the  Sussex  port,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  quays  give  increasing  evidence  every  day  of  the  arrival 
of  spring.  The  average  number  of  boxes  of  cut-  flowers  received 
daily  at  Newhaven  from  the  Channel  Islands  is  about  2,500,  and 
in  addition  to  this  there  are  about  2,000  packages  of  other 
produce,  made  up  of  Radishes,  green  Peas,  Kidney  beans,  new 
Potatos,  ripe  Figs,  Tomatos,  Melons,  Cucumbers.,  and 
Asparagus.  The  bulk  of  this  is  for  the  London  markets  and 
the  North,  via  London.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of 
Onions  imported  through  Dieppe.  These  are  coming  from 
Egypt,  and  the  number  of  sacks  on  two  days  last  week  was 
about  6,000 — equal  to  300  tons.  The  Guernsey  service  is  a  daily 
one,  and  two  fast  steamers  are  engaged  in  it. 


The  Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — Much  interest  is  being 
expressed  in  the  “Henry  Eckford  Testimonial  Fund,”  and  the 
letters  accompanying  the  donations  refer  in  most  congratulatory 
terms  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  great 
florist.  As  this  is  the  first  of  the  weekly  lists,  every  amount 
received  up  to  April  1st  is  included  : — Mrs.  Alderson,  Is.  ;  Mr. 
•T.  Alfred,  Is.  ;  AT r.  .T.  C.  Billing,  Is.  :  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston, 
10s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  R.  Butler,  5s.  ;  Air.  C,  H.  H.  Castle,  Is.  ;  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.,  Limited.  21s.  ;  Air.  J.  Harrison  Dick, 
5s.  :  Mr  H.  .7.  R.  Digges,  10s.  6d.  ;  Airs.  R,  M.  C.  Livingston, 
s.  3d.  ;  Mr.  A.  Malcolm.  5s.  ;  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  5s.  ;  Mr.  E. 
Morton,  5s.  ;  Air.  W.  Nutting,  5s.  ;  Air.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Is.  ; 
/io1S’  r  As'  ’  ^r'  Shaw.  Is.  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
42s.  ;  Mr.  B  Tribe.  Is.  ;  Air.  R,  Wallace.  Is.  ;  Mr.  P.  Waterer, 
21s.  ;  Mr  F.  AY.  AVright,  Is.  ;  Air.  AY.  P.  AYright,  10s  6d. 
^everal  other  amounts  have  been  kindly  promised,  and  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the  list  following  upon  their  receipt. - 
Horace  J.  AAriiiGHT.  a  1  1 


Chestnut  Tree  in  the  Tuilleries  Garden.  The  noted  Ch<  - 
nut  tree  known  as  Napoleon’s  tree  in  the  Tuilleries  Garden, 
Paris,  is  reported  to  have  expanded  its  first  grc  n  leaves  as 
usual  on  Alarch  20th.  Various  dates  are  given  for  this  same 
behaviour,  including  March  20th,  1815,  when  Napoleon  had 
escaped  from  Elba,  and  was  back  again  at  Fontainebleau. 
Naturally,  there  are  many  legends  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
behaviour  of  this  Horse  Chestnut.  We  prefer,  however,  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  precocious  individual  amongst  its  kind. 
Seedlings  vary  in  being  early,  average,  or  late,  and  it  appears 
that  the  tree  at  Tuilleries  is  merely  an  early-leafing  individual. 

*  *  * 

Arbor  Day  in  Ireland.  -One  of  the  objects  of  the  Arbor  Day 
movement  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  will  be  the 
teaching  of  boys  and  youths  that  there  is  something  more  useful 
and  interesting  in  trees  than  to  be  merely  smashed.  AVe  are 
told  that  two  brothers  have  recently  been  heavily  fined  for 
smashing  an  ornamental  tree  on  the  property  of  Major  Spaight, 
near  Killaloe.  Unfortunately,  tree  smashing  by  boys  is  not 
confined  to  Ireland  by  any  means  ;  npr  do  we  think  that  it  is 
confined  to  boys.  Many  responsible  authorities  set  on  men  to 
hack,  chop,  lop,  and  top  trees  even  in  places  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  tree  to  form  a  good  head. 

*  *  a 

Potato  Disease  in  Auckland.— -Notwithstanding  the  very 
different  climate  of  New  Zealand  to  that  of  this  country,  it  is 
evident  that  the  climate  is  not  proof  against  the  Potato  disease. 
It  first  made  its  appearance  at  Auckland,  and  it  seems  that, 
according  to  the  Pests  Act,  if  the  blight  should  be  prevalent 
there  again  next  season  the  growers  of  Potatos  will  he  barred 
from  shipping  their  tubers  to  Wellington  and  elsewhere.  A 
Potato  grcwer  urges  the  plea  that  if  his  Potatos  are  sound 
as  the  result  of  taking  precautions  he  should  not  he  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  as  his  neighbour,  who  might  not  have 
taken  any  precautions  whatever.  In  that  case  he  thinks  the 
law  requires  amending. 

*  a-  * 

The  Return  of  Spring. — Again  the  landscape  is  putting  on 
a  vestuie  indicative  of  vitality.  The  woodlands,  lanes,  and 
heaths  put  forth  their  countless  treasures  of  incipient  life  in 
many  forms  and  interesting  variety.  Here  a  modest  Primrose, 
there  a  blushing  Daisy  peeping  out  from  a  tangled  mass  of 
withered  grass  and  leaves.  They  are  so  enchantingly  lovely 
that  they  arouse  into  play  the  affections  of  the  most  diffident 
wayfarer.  On  yonder  bank  beside  the  stream,  too,  the  pretty 
yellow  flowers  of  the  Tussilago  contrasts  with  the  silky  catkins 
of  the  Palm  AYillow.  Everything  conduces  to  gladden  the  heart 
and  soften  our  frostbound  affections  after  a  long  and  dismal 
contact  with  winter,  and  a  wave  of  pleasure  moves  across  the 
horizon  of  our  existence.  Still  farther  on  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods  and  forests  the  sprouting  leaves  of  the  Narcissus,  only 
but  a  few  inches  above  the  mossy  sward,  still  cold  and  brown, 
delight  the  eye  and  break  the  monotony  of  a  scene  yet  bearing 
the  vesture  of  winter.  And  as  our  walk  continues  along  the 
most  sheltered  and  sun-exposed  sides  of  the  mossy  glades,  a 
variety  of  early  harbingers  of  spring  meet  the  eye,  very  pro¬ 
minent  among  them  the  beautiful  and  much  incise!  foliage 
of  the  charming  Wood  Anemone.  The  soul  feels  refreshed 
among  this  display  of  vigour  and  new  life,  and  the  whole  animal 
spirits  are  raised  to  an  elevation  commensurate  with  the  facultv 
of  observation  which  the  Allwise  has  conferred  upon  ns.  In 
whatever  direction  the  head  is  turned,  this  unmistakable  force 
of  the  spirit  of  new-born  life  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  and 
all  of  us  appear  to  he  sensibly  affected,  even,  indeed,  to  the 
extent  of  apparently  participating  in  rejuvenation.  The  lover 
of  plants  and  flowers  is  awakened  from  his  winter  torpor  to 
renewed  activity,  and  is  again,  book  in  hand,  busily  engaged 
interpreting  the  mysteries  of  Nature.  Up  Hill  and  down  the 
rugged  ravine  and  craggy  glen,  over  moor  and  fen,  through 
bog  and  marsh,  with  indefatigable  zest  he  pursues  his  pet 
subject  with  only  one  purpose  in  view — and  all  to  know  more  of 
the.  wonderland  which  surrounds  him.  Could  there  he  a  nobler 
purpose  instigating  a  youth  or  an  aged  person  to  activity  ? 
I  know  of  none.  And  now  is  the  time  to  make  a  beginning,  for 
Nature  beckons  upon  us  to  come  and  learn  the  multifarious 
lessons  which  she  is  solicitous  to  communicate.  ATho  hut  the 
weak  of  will  and  the  incorrigible  will  deliberately  refuse  her 
call  ?  Few  gardeners,  I  trow,  are  found  amongst  those  who 
are  remiss  ;  this  is  their  duty,  and  imperative  to  happiness. 
The  pursuit  of  plant  mystery  is  hut  one  of  the  many  subjects 
she  has  to  offer  for  our  happiness  and  knowledge. — D.C. 
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Lettcojum  verntm  carpaticttm. — Tire  leading  marks  by  which 
this  may  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  spring  Snowflake 
are  the  yellow  blotches  instead  of  green  ones  near  the  tips  of 
the  segments,  and  usually  twin  instead  of  solitary  flowers  on 
the  scape.  These  distinctions  are  not  very  great,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  obvious. 

*  *  * 

Utility  of  the  Wasp. — According  to  observations  which 
have  been  made  at  the  Canadian  Government  College,  the  ob¬ 
servers  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  many  errors  are 
fostered  by  people  concerning  the  wasp.  It  is  here  considered 
that  the  wasp  removes  much  putrid  matter,  and  preys  upon 
other  •  insects.  It  is  considered  a  beneficial  insect,  entitled  to 
protection  unless  it  appears  in  excessive  numbers. 

*  *  *■ 

Historical  Pageant  at  Sherborne'.  —  A  great  historical 
pageant  is  in  active  preparation  at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  to 
commemorate  the  1,200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
town,  bishopric, .  and  school  by  St.  Ealdhelm,  a.d.  705.  The 
pageant,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  unique  “  Folk  Play  ” 
specially  written  and  invented  by  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  deals 
with  the  chief  historical  events  of  the  interesting  town  of  Sher¬ 
borne,  and  will  be  presented  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
on  June  12th.  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  No  more  fitting  stage  could 
be  found,  and  the  town,  with  its  rich  historical  associations, 
should  draw  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  witness  this  interesting 
outdoor  play,  which  will  be  entirely  performed  by  the  towns¬ 
people  of  Sherborne. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  repl>/  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Iron  Sulphate  for  Grass. 

I  see  in  the  issue  of  The  Gardening  World  for  March  4th  the 
use  of  iron  sulphate  as  a  moss  destroyer.  Could  you  inform  me 
wli'ere  it  can  be  got  from,  and  oblige  ?  (A.  B. ) 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  iron  sulphate  from 
any  wholesale  druggist.  In  large  quantities  it  is  obtained  at 
35s.  per  ton,  possibly  sometimes  cheaper.  In  small  quantities 
the  rate  would  no  doubt  be  higher,  but  your  best  plan  would  be 
to  go  into  town  and  ask  the  local  druggist  to  get  you  iron 
sulphate  in  a  quantity  which  would  meet  your  purpose.  The 
substance  is  also  known  as  copperas,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  green 
vitriol.  We  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  it  in  your  town,  but  if  not  obtainable  there  the  druggist 
can  get  it  from  Aberdeen.  In  using  it  be  careful  not  to  exceed 
the  quantities  given  in  the  article  you  quoted  from  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World. 

Plants  in  Border. 

I  send  you  some  seedlings  of  a  plant  growing  rather  thickly  in 
a  border  here.  Before  digging  them  down  I  should  like  to  know 
if  you  can  say  what  they  are.  (Seedling.) 

The  specimens  to  which  you  refer  are  simply  seedlings  of 
Honesty  (Lunaria  annua),  which  is  annual  or  biennial,  according 
to  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown.  When  allowed  to  sow  them¬ 
selves  in  the  autumn  the  seedlings  usually  come  up  and  last  over 
the  winter.  Under  such  conditions  the  plant  is  a  biennial,  but 
if  sown  in  spring  it  would  flower  during  the  summer  if  the 
conditions  are  favourable. 

Moss  on  Walk. 

Certain  parts  of  the  walks  in  the  grounds  here  are  always 
more  or  less  green  with  very  fine  moss  even  in  summer,  thouo-h 
they  are  always  well  rolled.  They  are  overhung  by  trees’  in  those 
places,  and  have  a  weedy  appearance.  A  means  of  getting  rid 
of  this  would  be  much  appreciated.  (T.  P.) 

No  amount  of  rolling  will  destroy  the  green  appearance  in 
the  places  you  mention,  unless  the  surface  is  actually  disturbed 


by  the  amount  of  the  traffic.  The  green  appearance  is  duo  to 
the  lower  organisms,  which  may  or  may  not  be  moss  plants.  In 
some  cases  they  are  merely  green  Algae,  which  are  microsco¬ 
pical  individually,  but  in  the  mass  serve  to  give  the  stones  and 
ground  a  green  appearance.  Being  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  however,  you  can  destroy  them  by  means  of  salt  or 
some  of  the  weed-killers  offered  by  the  sundriesmen.  If  those1 
spots  are  sprinkled  occasionally  with  sufficient  amount  of  table 
salt  to  give  the  surafee  a  white  appearance,  the  green  matter 
will  disappear.  It  may  be  watered  after  being  placed  there,  or 
simply  allowed  to  lie  till  melted  by  rain.  The  salt  will  only  take 
effect  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  the  weeds  will  grow'ao-ain 
when  the  salt  has  been  completely  washed  away  by  rain.  flih 
will  take  some  time,  however,  and  another  sprinkling  will  clear 
the  walk  as  easily. 

Cutting  Ivy  on  Walls. 

When  would  it  be  safe  to  cut  the  Irish  Ivy  on  walls?  It 
harbours  sparrows,  which  are  busy  building  and  very  noisv 
(J.  He  RDM  AN.) 

The  Irish  Ivy  is  simply  a  broad-leaved  form  of  the  common  one. 
and  quite  hardy.  It  can  therefore  be  cut  at  any  time  durum 
winter  or  spring  as  far  as  hardiness  is  concerned,  but  for  appear' 
ance  sake  the  Ivy  should  be  left  uncut  until  about  to  commence 
fresh  growth.  The  green  appearance  is  then  soon  after  restored, 
the  wall  being  covered  with  leaves  in  a  short  time.  You  should 
therefore  cut  the  Ivy  at  once.  It  would  be  a  vood  plan  to  do 
this  annually  about  this  season  of  the  year,  which  would  prevent 
the  Ivy  from  growing  away  from  the  wall  and  furnishing  space 
for  nest-building.  If  done  every  year  there  would  scarcely  be 
anything  to  cut  in  spring  except  leaves  and  a  few  young  shoots. 

Stained  Daffodils. 

I  understand  that  Daffodils  may  be  changed  into  various 
colours,  or  stained.  Can  you  say  how  this  is  done?  (R.  W.) 

There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  staining  Daffodils  by  means 
of  aniline  dyes,  which  you  may  get  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
colours.  We  prefer  to  see  the  natural  colours,  though  if  you 
are  determined  to  stain  them,  even,  this  can  be  done  with  some 
artistic  taste.  For  instance,  orange,  scarlet,  or  red  would  he 
the  shades  of  colour  that  would  answer  well  for  the  staining  of 
yellow  varieties  of  Daffodils.  The  white  varieties,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  stained  with  pink,  rose,  or  green.  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  get  some  of  the  dye,  dissolving  it  in  warm 
water.  It  must  be  used  in  rather  a  diluted  state,  otherwise  the 
flowers  will  fail  to  take  it  up.  The  temperature  must  also  be 
fairly  high,  or  circulation  will  be  sluggish.  All  that  you 
require  to  do  is  to  put  the  dilute  solution  and  the  required  dye 
into  a  tumbler  or  other  vessel, and  place  the  stalks  of  the  Daf¬ 
fodils  into  this.  The  water  containing  the  clye  will  gradually 
rise  through  the  stalks,  and  entering  the  tissues  of  the  flower, 
will  colour  the  large  veins  first,  and  afterwards  penetrate  or 
percolate  into  the  finer  tissues.  Should  the~temperafure  be  low 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  plac? 
the  glass  and  flowers  in  a  warm  room  or  put  some  warm  water 
into  the  dye  solution. 

Snowdrops  Discoloured. 

Many  of  our  Snowdrops  this  year  have  been  much  discoloured 
and  crippled.  I  have  never  seen  them  behave  in  this  way  before, 
and  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  say  what  it  is  and  how 
it  may  be  cured,  if  possible.  (A.  M.  D.) 

At  present  you  can  scarcely  do  anything  that  will  be  of  any 
avail.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  completely  cut  all  the  foliase 
at  a  time  when  it  should  he  attaining  its  full  development  and 
assisting  the  bulbs.  When  the  leaves  die  down  the  bulbs  may 
be  lifted,  cleaned  of  earth,  and  placed  in  a  bag  with  a  handful 
or  two  of  sulphur.  The  bulbs  should  be  well  shaken  up,  so 
that  the  sulphur  may  find  its  way  amongst  the  scales,  and 
thereby  check  the  growth  of  the  fungus  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  There  is  another  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Imibs— that  is  to  thoroughly  wash  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
Condy  s  fluid.  After  the  bulbs  have  lain  awhile,  they  could 
again  be  treated  by  either  of  these  two  methods  we  mention. 
V\  hen  you  have  lifted  the  bulbs  from  the  ground,  spread  some 
quicklime  over  it  where  the  disease  was  rampant  amongst  the 
Snowdrops.  The  bulbs  may  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until 
autumn,  but-  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer  than 
can  he  avoided.  Select  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  for  them,  some . 
distance  away  from  the  spot  where  the  disease  appeared. 
Pruning  Rambler  Roses. 

How  would  you  prune  Crimson  Rambler  and  other  Roses  of 
that  class  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of  bloom  ?  (Rambler.) 

1  all-growing  Roses  of  the  class  you  mention  should  be  treated 
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All  to  gather— All  together. 

lave  you  ever  tried  to  count  a  Penn’orth 
jfjieed  ?  If  so,  you  will  appreciate 

The  Co-operative  .Bees' 
New  Seed  List, 

A  ire  the  number  of  each  separate  kind  is 
rjen.  The  convenience  of  this  arrange- 
„  nt  is  ihat  you  know'  exactly  what  you 
get  for  a  given  sum,  and  can  spend 
a  L  amount  from  a  Penny  upwards. 

(Remember  that  all  our  custome.s  parti- 
(i>ate  in  the  profits,  the  more  you  spend 
p  o-reattr  will  be  your  share. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  fine  things  of 
v  ich  we  offer  Seed  in  Penny  Packets  : — 

Flowrers. 


Inaria  Bipartita  Splendida 


(Toadflax) 

5,000  foi  id. 

nura  Grandiflorum  (Scar¬ 

let  Flax)  . 

1,000  for  id. 

iseda  Odorata  (Mignon¬ 

ette) 

3,000  for  id. 

imulus  Moschatus  (Musk 

Plant)  ... 

2,000  for  id 

enothera  Drummondi 

Nana  (Evening  Prim¬ 

rose) 

2,000  for  id. 

ipaver  Somniferum- 

(Opium  Poppy) 

2,000  for  id. 

’rethrum  Aureum  (Golden 

Feather) 

2.000  for  id. 

Vegetables. 

rumhead  Cabbages 

goo  for  id. 

tringham  Carrots 

3,000  for  id 

alc’neren  Cauliflowers  . . . 

500  for  id. 

I 

ljor  Clarkes'  Red  Celeries 

3,000  for  id 

'ton  Castle  Giant  Leeks 

600  for  id. 

miels’ Continuity  Lettuces 

500  for  id. 

hite  Spanish  Onions 

400  for  id. 

lampion  Moss  Curled 

Parsleys 

1,500  for  id. 

ack  Spanish  Radishes  ... 

1,000  for  id 

inference  Tomatoes 

60  for  id. 

Send  for  List  with  hundreds  more. 


The  Co-operative  Bees,  Ltd.,  Live  ool 


Has  been  caused  by  the  bad  times,  and  not  through  any 
fault  in  the  potatoe  .  The  slump  is  a  great  advantage  to 
buyers,  owing  to  t  ie  fact  that  big  stocks  have  been  raised 
and  must  be  sold.  I  have  a  big  stock  on  hand,  which  I  am 
ottering  at  Half  Cataloguk.  Price:  ELDORADO, 
guaranteed  absolutely  true,  7/6  per  lb.,  .1  lb.  4/.,  single 
tubers,  1/-  and  8d.  ;  DUCHESS  OF  CORNWALL,  1/3 
peril).,  7  1b.  7/6;  DISCOVERY,  od.  per  In.,  7  lbs.  4/.; 
UNCLE  SAM,  1/6  per  lb.,  7  lbs.  8/p  CAMBRIDGE 
RUSSET,  5d.  per  lb.,  7  lbs.  2/6  ;  WARRIOR,  7  lbs.  1  /6  ; 
VERMONT  GOLD  COIN,  6d.  per  lb.,  7  lbs.  3/-,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  containing  full  descriptive  list. 


NEW  POTATOES  1905 

The  Potato  Hoorn  has  caused  a  large  number  of  new 
varieties  to  be  introduced,  many  of  which  are  marvellous 
cr  'ppers,  perfect  in  shape  ami  appearance  for  exhibition  and 
tahle,  and  also  disease  resisters.  1  have  made  a  collection 
of  tbe  very  best  and  most  approved  varieties,  and  can  offer 
them  in  strong  plants.  This  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  personally  try  these  new  kinds 
at  a  moders  te  cost.  If  they  turn  out  satisfactory,  as  I  have 
110  doubt  they  will,  the  trial  will  result  in  a  substantial  gain. 
If  by  any  chance  they  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  the 
loss  will  he  small.  THE  PEARL,  3/=  each  ;  NOBLEMAN, 
2/6:  HIGHLANDER,  1/6;  DALMENY  RADI UM,  1/6 ; 
ELECTRIC  SPARK  (Kerr),  3/=;  HEATHER  BLOS  = 
SOM,  1/= ;  MIDLOTHIAN  EARLY,  I /= ;  LEADER, 
1/.  ;  MAXIM,  1/.;  PECKOVER,  1/-:  THE  MAC  = 
PHERSON,  i /=. ;  SUlTON’S  SUPERLATIVE,  1/= 
NOROTON  BEAUTY  (American),  1/=;  DALMENY 
JEWEL,  od.  ;  DALMENY  DON,  pd.  ;  DALMENY 
ACME,  9d.  ;  SOUTHERN  STAR,  1  /-  One  plant  of 
each  of  the  17  varieties,  21/=  ;  two  of  each,  40/=  ;  three  of 
each,  55/=  Delivered  free  for  cash  with  order. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS  AT 
MODERATE  PRICES. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  all  who  have  not  yet  secured  their 
seeds  to  send  for  a  copy  of  my  Catalogue  and  compare  my 
p  ices  with  others.  Tbe  seeds  I  otter  ar -  specially  selected, 
and  are  as  good  as  money  can  buy.  Please  give  me  a  trial 
order. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

12  good  Exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  3/=;  12  extra 
good,  5/  =  ;  12  new  1901,  7/6  ;  12  new  1905,  50/=. 

12  charming  Japanese  varieties,  specially  selected  for 
decoration  or  cutting,  3/=. 

12  choice  early  Japanese  garden  varieties,  3/=  ;  12  newer 
var.eties,  4/  =  ;  12  splendid  new  kinds,  1904  5/=* 

12 Pompon  garden  varieties, 3/-  ;  “  Airs.  C.  Curtis,”  the 
fine  crimson-scarlet  single  garden  variety,  1  /  =  each. 

12  choice  large  flowering  Anemone  varieties,  3/=. 

12  Pompon  Anemone  varieties,  3/=;  12  choice  single 
varieties,  3/=. 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES,  12  very  fine  varieties,  6  =; 
12  extra  tine,  7/6;  12  choicest  new  vatieties,  10/=; 

Li  I  Fardell,  t  e  giant  pink  variety,  1/6  each. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  12  very  fine  Camellia  flowered 
double  vaiieties,  mixed  colours,  stalling  into  giowth,  5  =  ; 
12  giant  singles,  mixed  colours,  3/=. 

CANNAS,  12 grand  varieties,  6/  =;  25,  n/=;  50,  20/=. 

CARNATIONS,  “  Mrs.  F.  W.  FI  ght,”  tbe  finest  pink  ; 
“lady  Hermione,”  tbe  finest  salmon  rose  ;  "Cecilia,” 
the  finest  yellow,  1/=  each  ;  one  plant  of  each  for  2/6. 

DAHLIAS,  12  s  lendid  Cactus  varieties,  5/=  ;  12  ditto, 
1903,  7/6:  12  ditto,  1904,  10/=;  12  beautiful  Pompon 

varieties,  5/=. 

FUCHSIAS,  12  beautiful  double  or  single  varieties,  3/6  ; 
12  splendid  new  varieties,  6/-. 

PELARGONIUMS,  12  very  fine  varietit s,  6/6  ;  12  extra 
fine  newer  varieties,  10/=;  12  of  the  very  finest  ever 

raised,  including  a  plant  of  “Her  Majesty  '  (the  best 
regal),  12/*. 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS.  My  collection  of  this 
popular  flower  Is  unrivalled,  and  embraces  all  the  up-to-date 
varieties,  many  of  which  give  flowers  measuring  from 
2  1 1  3  inches  across.  I  have  a  large  stock  of  very  fine  plant*. 
12  very  good  varieties  from  general  collection.  4/-  ;  12  newer 
varietie's,  5/=  ;  12  extra  fine  varieties,  up-to-date,  10/-. 

GLOXINIAS,  12  splendid  named  varieties,  good  large 
plants,  1  o/=  ;  12  very  tine  varie.ies,  all  colours,  mixed.  6/=.. 

NICOTIANA  SANDERAE.  This  beautiful  cerise- 
coloured  Nicotiana  must  be  grown  in  every  garden.  I  have 
a  stock  of  fine  plants  at  3/=  per  dozen. 


Catalogue  with  descriptions  of  all  the  above 
free  on  application. 

H.  «J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 


CROSS’S 


Choice  Garden  Seeds. 

Superb  Bulbs. 

Reliable  Garden  Sundries. 
All  Garden  Implements. 

SEE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

POST  FREE  OX  APPLICATION. 


CROSS’S 


Celebrated  Garden  Fertiliser. 

An  unequalled  Manure  for  Vines, 

Pot  Plants,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 


LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

For  Potting  Soil. 

LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 

For  developing  Chrysanthemum 
and  other  Flowers. 

CROSS’S  CLUBICIDE. 

Will  clear  the  Ground  Pests. 

CROSS’S  BALLIKINRAIN  ANT  DESTROYER. 
CROSS’S  MILDEW  &  INSECT  DESTROYER. 
CROSS’S  VAPORISER. 

NICOTINE  FUMIGATING 
COMPOUND. 

NEGROS  VAPORISING  POWDERS. 

Non-Poisonous. 


To  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 

ALEXANDER  CROSS 
AND  SONS,  LTD., 

SEED  MERCHANTS  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS, 

19,  HOPE  STREET,  CLASCOW. 

London— 79,  Mark  Lane. 


POTATOES. 


14lbi.  1111b*.  1 

II-  116 

<  /  Q  <- 


Northern  Star 
Duke  of  York,  Early 
Sir  John  Llewelyn.  ,,  1/3  7/ 

British  Queen,  2nd  ,.  8d.  3/i 

Evergood,  2nd  Early  •  8d.  3/1 
Upto-Date,  Malncrop  -  8d.  3/i 
Duchess  Cornwall,  ,,  12/6  80 

Sutton’s  Discovery  ,,  12/6  80 

Snowdrop.  Early  -  1/-  6 

ELDORADO  -  -  •  15/-  per  lb. 

SefJ:Tto  CROSS  &  SON, 

Daffodil  Nurseries,  Wisbech., 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A  new  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Hand¬ 
somely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  5s.  ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — THE 
Gardening  World,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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very  much  as  Nature  deals  with  the  wild  Roses.  The  strong-grow¬ 
ing  stems  or  suckers  from  the  root  should  be  left  full  length,  and 
merely  the  badly-ripened  tips  removed.  The  next  operation 
would  be  the  removal  of  all  the  weaker  side  shoots,  leaving  the 
strong  ones,  or  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  find  space  for  with¬ 
out  crowding.  These  may  be  laid  in  nearly  their  full  length. 
Rose  stems,  as  a  rule,  whether  in  gardens  or  in  the  wild  state, 
only  last  a  limited  number  of  years,  when  they  begin  to  be  less 
vigorous  and  less  floriferous.  When  you  find  stems  losing 
vigour  in  this  way  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  them  away  down  to 
the  base.  This  will  provide  space  for  laying  in  the  yoixng  stems. 
You  can  manage  this  operation  better  in  the  summer  time,  when 
the  leaves  are  on  the  plants,  than  in  winter  or  spring,  when 
leafless.  Indeed,  after  the  siunmer  display  of  flowers  is  over 
you  can  then  go  over  the  plantsi  and  cut  away  a' sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  the  old  stems  to  leave  room  for  laying  in  sufficient  of  the 
young  stems  or  suckers  to  fill  the  space  at  your  command.  The 
removal  of  the  stems  at  this  period  has  the  same  beneficial  effect 
as  the  removal  of  the  old  Raspberry  canes  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered.  This  operation  allows  free  play  of  light  and  air 
upon  the  stems  and  foliage  left,  thus  ripening  the  wood,  and 
enabling  it  to  prepare  for  flowering  in  the  following  season.  A 
careful  consideration  of  these  remarks  will  show  that  the 
pruning  to  which  Rambler  Roses  should  be  subjected  consists 
chiefly  in  the  cutting  away  of  old  stems  and  the  removal  of 
weaker  ones  that  would  only  serve  to  crowd  the  plant.  After 
this  operation  in  July,  you  can  further  assist  the  plants  by 
loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil,  mulching,  and  watering. 

Stems  for  the  Kilmarnock  Willow. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  getting  good  stems  for  the  Kil¬ 
marnock  Willow  ?  We  planted  some,  cuttings  some  years  ago, 
but  the  growth  they  make  requires  a  lot  of  tying  and  staking, 
and  the  stems  are  weak  and  crooked.  (E.  M.  R.) 

We  have  seen  the  system  which  you  mention  tried,  but  we  do 
not  consider  it  the  best  means  of  getting  clean  and  strong  stems 
that  can  support  a  head  without  staking.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  put  in  cuttings  of  the  ordinary  Goat  Willow  (Salix  Caprea), 
which  you  may  find  growing  wild  in  the  woods  or  hedges — that 
is,  if  you  have  not  the  ordinary  Goat  Willow  in  the  grounds. 
Select  cuttings  if  possible  from  strong  growing  specimens,  as 
there  are  weak  and  strong  growing  varieties  which  come  up  as 
seedlings.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  have  made  one 
or  two  seasons’  growth,  if  they  possess  no  very  strong  stems  you 
can  cut  them  down  almost  to  the  ground,  and  strong  young 
shoots  will  be  sent  up  from  the  base.  By  removing  all  but  the 
strongest  you  will  get  wonderfully  strong  stems  in  a  single 
season.  When  these  have  attained  sufficient  height  you  can 
graft,  them  about  the  end  of  March  with  the  Kilmarnock  Willow, 
or  bud  them  in  July  or  August.  By  taking  cuttings  in  February 
or  March  you  can  during  the  first  season  get  a  fairly  strong 
growth,  but  after  they  are  well  rooted  you  can  always  increase 
the  vigour  and  cleanness  of  what  is  intended  to  be  the  upright 
stem  by  cutting  back  all  of  the  shoots  say  about  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  S.)  1,  not  recognised  ;  send  when  in  flower  ;  2,  Dracaena 
terminalis  var.  ;  3,  Pteris  scaberula ;  4,  Strobilanthes  iso- 

phyllus  (often  named  Goldfussia  isophylla) ;  5,  the  broader 
frond  is  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  the  narrower  one  Nepkro- 
lepis  cordifolia. — (R.  S.)  1,  Arabis  albida ;  2,  Primula 
viscosa  alba ;  3,  Adonis  amurensis  ;  4,  Anemone  nemo- 

rosa  flore  pleno  ;  5.  Vinca  minor  variegata. ;  6,  Saxifraga  mus- 
coides  Rhei. — (W.  D.  H.)  1,  Omphalodes  vema  ;  2,  Pulmonaria 
saccharata;  3,  Crocus  vernus  var.  ;  4,  Cardamine  pratensis  flore 
pleno  ;  5,  Primula  elatior  caerulea  ;  6,  Scilla  sibirica  ;  7,  Car¬ 
damine  trifolia. — (A.  W.  K.)  Dendrobium  aggregatum. — (G.  N.) 
1,  Salix  daphnoides  ;  2,  Forsythia  suspensa;J3,  Spiraea  Thun- 
bergii  ;  4,  Erica  carnea ;  5,  Ribes  sanguineum  ;  6,  Pyrus 
japonica. — (C.  B.  G.)  1,  Salix  purpurea ;  2,  Salix  rubra  for- 
byana  ;  3,  Salix  cinerea ;  4,  Populus  balsamifera  candicans  ; 
5,  Potamogeton  pectinatum  ;  6,  Carex  hirta. — (F.  R.)  1,  Den¬ 
drobium  Ainsworthii  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 


Communications  Received 

W.  J.  Welch. — Nemo. — A.  V.  M. — A.  J.  M.- — Con. — Paphio 

T.  B.  Byram. — Herbert  Cowley. — Barr  and  Sons. — Webb  and 

Sons. — Street  and  Co.,  Limited. — Peach  Tree. — R.  W.  H _ 

Mac.— A.  B.— E.  F.— T.  M.— W.  W.— R.  C  —  A.  W.— E.  D  M — 

F.  C.—  A.  J.  B.— E.  S.— G.  F.  Drayson.— J.  E.  Tyler. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

G.  Reuthe,  F.R.H.S.,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston, 
Kent. — Hardy  Plants  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Novelties. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Floral  Guide  of  Plants. 
Fredk.  W.  Kelsey,  150,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. — 

Rhododendrons  and  other  Specialites  in  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  Ms  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  hail 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  liis,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . .  M  u ..  u  u  Ha 

A.ddTeSS  ••••••••  ...  •  •  «  •  •  *-■>  I  •  •  ■  ••  ...#••  ».•  M  mm  u  ■*  M  ••  w 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

1  itwich  Experimental  Garden?. 

i  n  experimental  garden  lias  been  estab- 
|-Jd  at  Droit wich,  Worcestershire,  for 
0  Jears  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wor¬ 
n-shire  County  Council  and  Worcester¬ 


shire  Union  of  Workmen’s  Clubs  and  In¬ 
stitutes.  It  extends  to  two  acres,  and 
although  situated  in  an  exposed  position,  has 
given  very  satisfactory  results.  Fruit  trees 
occupy  a  considerable  area  of  this  ground, 
the  greater  number  of  the  trees  consisting  of 
Apples,  Plums  and  Pears  in  this  order  as  to 
numbers.  Other  subjects  include  Goose- 
berries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawbeiries 
of  a  considerable  number  of  varieties,  while 
there  is  a  variety  of  Damson,  cut-leaved 
Bramble,  Loganberry,  Japanese  Wineberry, 
and  Strawberry-Raspberry.  The  experi¬ 
ments  are  managed  by  Mr.  James  Udale, 
and  they  give  him  great  credit.  The  Apples 
bore  well  last  year,  each  tree  producing 
from  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  The  experiments  at 
present  include  trees  that  have  been  limed, 
others  left  as  a  check,  various  systems  of 
pruning,  and  no  pruning  at  all,  in  order  to 
determine  the  behaviour  of  the  trees  under 
different  conditions.  Amongst  Apples, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert  has  given  great  satis¬ 
faction.  Pears  that  have  behaved  well  in¬ 
clude  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurre  d’Aman- 
lis,  and  Bergamot©  d’Esperen.  Several  of 
the  Plums  have  given  a  satisfactory  return, 
and  a  very  good  opinion  is  held  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  Pershore  Plum.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Strawberry-Raspberry 
is  gaining  in  favour.  The  superintendent 
also  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  Loganberry, 
and  thinks  it  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
fruit  garden  and  probably  the  dessert  table. 

'  The  cut-leaved  Bramble  gives  very  little 
trouble  after  it  has  been  established,  and 
the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  it  would 
make  a  staple  subject  for  market  purposes. 
The  Japanese  Winebeny  (Rubus  phoenicola- 
sius)  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  so  far 
as  showing  its  general  character,  but  con¬ 
cerning  its  use  generally  the  idea  apparently 
has  not  yet  developed. 

— o — 

Scottish  Plant  Names. 

Dming  the  session  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  for  the  past  year,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston, 
Tyninghame  Gardens,  Prestonkirk,  on  the 
subject  of  Scottish  plant  names.  He  has 
evidently  given  the  subject  great  attention, 
going  back  to  the  earliest  records  in  which  he 
could  find  the  use  of  the  names.  The  origin 
of  some  of  them,  according  to  this  author,  is 
very  curious.  Many  of  them  were  originally 
Saxon  words,  while  others  have  been  derived 
fiom  the  Latin  or  through  the  French  tongue. 
These  foreign  names  were  veiy  liable  to 
corruption  in  the  mouth  of  uneducated  or 
non-Latin  scholars.  A  very  good  example  • 
of  this  last  type  is  “  Aiple-ringie,”  which  is  a 
corruption  of  the  original  Latin  word  “  Ab¬ 
rotanum,”  forming  part  of  the  name  of  Ar¬ 
temisia  Abrotanum,  the  well  known  Southern¬ 
wood.  There  is  little  evidence  between  the 
original  name  and  “  Aiple-ringie.”  The 
author  makes  it  to  come  through  the  French 


“  Averenyie  ”  and  “  Averoigne,”  and  those 
again  from  “  Aifronne,”  which  in  turn  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  “  Abrotanum.” 
Another  good  instance  is  the  word  “  Sybow,” 
as  applied  to  young  Onions.  The  above 
spelling  is  not  given  by  the  author,  but  as 
he  quotes  Burns  he  gives  a  different  spelling 
from  that  occurring  in  our  edition  of  Bums. 
The  word  “  Sybow  ”  is  said  to  be  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  “  Cepa,”  which  is  the  specific  name  of 
the  Onion  in  botanical  language.  Various 
other  spellings  are,  however,  quoted  by  the 
writer.  Another  interesting  case  is 
“  Camovyne, ’’which  in  our  dialect  we  should 
spell  “  Camowyne,”  the  Scotch  name  for 
Camomile,  which  is  said  to  be  the  original 
Greek  name  slightly  corrupted  from  Chamae- 
melon  or  Earth  Apple,  the  name  being  in 
allusion  to  the  familiar  odour  of  the  plant 
and  its  habit  of  growing  flat  on  the  ground. 

"  Lucy  Arnot  ”  is  another  word  which  has 
different  spellings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  we  think  the  Aberdeen  name 
more  correct  and  more  apt.  It  is  applied  to 
the  tuberous  rootstock  of  Conopodium  denu- 
datum.  The  word  Arnot  ”  is  really  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Earthnut,  the  Aberdeen  term 
being  “  Ley  ”  or  “  Lea  Arnot!”  The  word 
"  Muggons  ”  or  “  Muggort,”  we  presume,  is 
•  the  same  word  used  by  Bums  when  he  said, 
“  Muggart  Kail,”  applied  to  the  Mugwort 
(Artemisia  vulgaris).  This  paper  is  printed 
in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,”  now  on  our  table. 

London  Dahlia  Union. 

The  above  Association  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Dahlia  cultivation  is  still  flourishing. 
This  year’s  show  is  arranged  to  take  place 
again  at  Earl’s  Court  on  September  19th 
and  20th.  Good  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  classes.  Prizes  are  also  offered  for 
bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Pompon  Cactus 
Dahlias,  and  others  in  bunches.  The 
"  Hobbies  Challenge  Cup  is  offered  for  nine 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches  of 
three  blooms  each,  and  the  competition  is 
open  only  to  amateurs.  There  are  other 
classes,  however,  for  show  and  fancy  Dahlias, 
Pompon  Dahlias,  and  single  varieties.  The 
report  and  balance  sheet  show  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  finan¬ 
cially,  and  that  the  principal  officials  were 
re-elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 
The  secretary  and  superintendent  for  the 
year  is  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelaek  Road, 
Ealing,  W. 

— o — 

The  Middlesex  Schoollofj Horticulture. 

For  some  years  past  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  have 
been  carrying  on  a  school  of  horticulture  at 
Pymes  Park,  Edmonton,  but  they  have  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Edmonton  is  not 
a  good  horticultural  centre.  The  intention 
is  now  to  remove  the  school  to  Ealing,  and 
procure  ground  for  a  garden  there. 
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^Michaelmas  Daisies, — By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print 
the  perennial  Asters  will  have  made  a  good  start,  and  one  will 
be  able  to  thin  out  the  growths  where  necessary.  With  nearly 
all  the  varieties  much  better  results  are  obtained  by  doing  this 
than  allowing  all  the  shoots  to  remain,  especially  if  they  are 
properly  staked  out  as  I  have  before  advised.  If  only  eight  or 
a  dozen  shoots  are  allowed  to  each,  one  then  has  a  well-formed 
plant,  whereas  with  a  large  number  an  unwieldy  mass  gene¬ 
rally  results.  With  the  small-flowered  types,  such  as  ericoides, 
vimineus  and  the  like,  the  points  of  the  growths  should  be 
pinched  out  after  thinning,  which  will  induce  them  to  break 
freely  and  give  a  good  number  of  side  growths.  Stopping,  of 
course,  is  not  necessary  with  the  taller-growing  kinds,  such  as 
the  Novi-Belgii,  Novae- Angliae,  and  co-rdifolius  sections.  The 
soil  should  be  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe  to  keep  it  clean 
and  promote  a.  free  growth.  Any  small  pieces  which  were 
potted  up  can  now  be1  planted  out,  and  an  excellent  plan  is  to 
restrict  these  to  one  growth,  particularly  those  which  have  a 
pyramidal  habit.  In  the  herbaceous  border  such  plants  give  a 
charming  effect  when  planted  on  the  front  so  that  they  rise 
above  the  dwarfer  subjects,  and  any  who  have  not  tried  this 
method  I  would  strongly  advise  to  do  so.  Where  it  is  intended 
to  grow  any  varieties'  in  pots  these  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
flowering  sizes,  and  48’s  and  32’s  will  be  sufficiently  large. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  good  open  position  until  the  time 
arrives  for  giving  them  the  protection  of  a.  cool  house  or  frame 
for  flowering.  When  grown  on  one  stem  there  are  few  plants 
which  excel  these  for  all  kinds  of  table  decoration,  especially 
if  the  semi-drooping  kinds  are  used. 

Rockets. —  The  double  forms  of  Hesperis  matronal  is  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  of  early  summer  flowering  herbaceous 
plants,  but  during  recent  years  they  have  unfortunately  become 
very  scarce  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they  require  pro¬ 
pagating  annually  to  produce  the  best  results,  and  unless  this 
is  done  they  frequently  die  in  winter,  especially  on  heavy  soils. 
The  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  lifting  the  plants 
in  autumn  and  taking  off  the  young  growths  singly  which 
appear  at  the  base  with  some  roots,  and  potting  in  60-sized 
pots.  These  should  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  and  planted 
out  now  in  a  good  porous  soil,  when  each  plant  will  produce 
one  spike  of  bloom,  the  side  shoots  of  which  should  not  be 
removed,  or  much  of  the  beauty  is  lost.  These  plants  are  often 
attacked  by  a  small  maggot  at  this  time  of  year,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  leaves  from  expanding,  and  eats  the  young  growth  if 
not  destroyed.  In  addition  to  the  double  white  form  there  is 
one  with  deep  lilac  flowers  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H.S.  last  year.  This  is  the  scarcest  and  most 
pleasing  of  all.  A  variety  known  as  the  old  double  purple  is 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  veiy  pleasing  when  well  grown.  Another 
which  ]n^C<luces  a,  very  large  spike  of  bloom  has  flowers  of  a 
pale  lilac  shade.  To  grow  Rockets  well  they  must  have  a  good 
open  position,  be  propagated  annually  as  advised,  and  have 
liberal  supplies  of  clear  and  liquid  manure  water  during  the 
flowering  period. 

Aubrietias. — Few  rock  plants  which  flower  during  the  spring 
months  produce  a  more  pleasing  effect  than  these,  and  with 
the  numerous  varieties  now  obtainable,  a  good  selection  of 
colours  can  be  made.  If  given  good  soil  and  drainage,  they 
soon  make  large  masses,  and  should  be  planted  so  that  they 
can  grow  over  the  rocks  and  clothe  them  with  sheets  of  bloom. 
They  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  after  the 
flowering  period,  and  a  good  selection  will  be  found  among  the 
following :  Fire  King,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  ;  Dr.  Mules, 
Moerheimi,  Bridesmaid,  Souvenir  de  Win.  Ingram,  Lilac  Queen, 
Rcyal  Robe,  and  Prichard’s  Al. 


Somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  the  Aubrietias  and  flowering  at 
the  same  time  is  Arabis  aubrietioides,  which  has  pale,  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Arabis  bellidifolia  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
alpine  but  rarely  seen.  It  has  tufts  of  glaucous  green  foliage 
and  numerous  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers  about  2  in.  in  height 
Both  these  plants  deserve  inclusion  in  any  good  collection  of 
hardy  plants.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar.-— Few  seasons  go  past  without  see¬ 
ing  this  pest,  and  if  left  undisturbed  many  days,  great  havoc 
is  soon  played  among  the  bushes,  and  the  foliage  defoliated, 
which  means  a,  poor  return  of  fruit.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  better  plan  can  be  advocated  than  hand  picking,  carefully 
searching  underneath  the  leaves,  where  they  usually  hide,  and 
either  squeezing  the  depredators  between  thumb  and  finger, 
or  placing  in  a  pail  partly  filled  with  lime  freshly  slaked."  A 
few  large  sheets  of  paper  spread  under  the  bush,  and  the  latter 
well  shaken  will  fetch  many  offenders  to  the  ground,  when  it 
is  easy  to  destroy  them  with  a  brick  or  similar  weight.  If 
time  can  be  afforded,  a  thinning  of  the  shoots  may  well  be 
practised  and  would  save  much  cutting  out  at  the  annual  piuu- 
ing  time,  beside  allowing  more  space  for  gathering  the  fruit, 
and  the  better  ripening  of  the  shoots  left,  for  next  year’s  supply. 

Apricots  should  be  examined,  and  where  a  thick  set  has 
taken  place,  a  partial  thinning  of  the  fruits  may  be  given, 
dispensing  with  those  that  are  ill  placed  or  too  crowded  to 
come  to  perfection.  Look  out  for  the  maggot  so  prevalent 
some  springs  on  Apricot  trees;  these  are  found  curled  up  ii 
the  young  growths,  which  soon  get  crippled  if  not  got  nd  of. 
In  the  case  of  young  trees,  do  not  rob  it  of  too  many  shoots 
at  any  one  time;  in  fact,  it  is  wisest  to  let  them  grow  at 
will  for  a  time,  or  exuberant  growths  will  result — an  evil  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  such  wood  is  always  un¬ 
fruitful  and  far  more  liable  to  gumming  than  medium-size 
spoofs.  Guard  against  dryness  at  the  root  where  glass  or 
other  wide  copings  are  over  the  trees,  and  providing  the 
weather  remains  as  mild  as  April  came  in,  the  front  protection 
to  this  fruit  may  be  taken  away  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  the  coping  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  when  the  uppermost 
growths  should  be  pinched  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  as  well 
as  any  strong  growth,  thus  encouraging  an  even  flow  of  sap  to 
all  the  branches. 

Peach  and  Nectarines,  as  noted  in  the  calendar  for  the  1st 
inst.,  require  frequent  attention  from  the  time  the  flowers 
expand  up  to  when  the  fruits  are  cleared  front  the  tree,  either 
in  battling  with  insect  life,  thinning  of  the  shoots,  also  fruits, 
'and  eventually  the  regulation  and  tying  of  the  shoots.  An 
early  manipulation  of  the  latter  is  essential,  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge  how  to  perform  it,  as  the  future  of  the  tree  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  disbudder,  and  if  carelessly  done  may  be  ruined 
for  some  years,  if  not  entirely ;  therefore  a.  practical  hand 
should  undertake,  or  at  least  supervise,  this  important  work. 
Although  an  early  start  to  remove  superfluous  shoots  is  advo¬ 
cated,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  of  denuding  the 
tree  of  too  many  at  any  one  time;  a  gradual  diminution  must 
be  the  motto,  thus  extending  the  work  to  some  three  or  four 
weeks,  allowing  several  days  to  elapse  between  each  thinning 
and  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  usually  growth  is 
more  advanced.  A  partial  thinning  of  the  fruits  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Apricot  may  also  be  followed,  and  as  this  work 
proceeds  keep  an  eye  on  the  remaining  growths,  dusting  with 
tobacco  powder  any  that  show  signs  of  aphis,  and  see  that 
sufficient  moisture  reaches  the  roots  of  the  trees  throughout 
the  season. 

Plums  could  not  promise  better  as  far  as  blossom  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  good  crops  of  fruit  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  ;  even  standards  are  smothered  with  bloom,  and  all 
that  is  now  wanted  is  mild  v7eather  to  ensure  a  crop.  The 
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Plum  tree  is  not  immune  from  insects,  a  small  maggot  or  grub 
infesting  the  points  of  the  shoots,  especially  where  the  winter 
spraying  was  neglected.  These  appear  during  the  next  two 
months,  and  are  best  dealt  with  by  squeezing  the  curled  shoots, 
or  rather  leaves,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected,  or  they  play 
havoc  with  the  foliage  and  sometimes  damage  many  a  young 
fruit. 

Cherries. — Similar  remarks  as  to  prospects,  insects  and 
their  destruction,  may  be  cited  here,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  among  stone  fruits  if  the  best 
possible  returns  are  expected.  Black  fly  are  the  chief  enemy 
that  attack  this  fruit,  and  they  make  their  appearance  quite 
early  in  the  season,  similar  to  the  Peach,  especially  with  sweet 
Cherries,  and  tobacco  powder  is  the  safest  for  the  present  until 
quassia  extract  can  be  syringed  on.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cool  Division. — The  present  time  and  for  the  next  few 
succeeding  weeks  the  cool-house  Orchids  hold  the  greatest 
attention.  Where  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  grown  to  any 
extent,  the  display  of  flowers  produced  cannot  be  excelled  for 
beauty  and  usefulness ;  there  are  certainly  no  Orchids  that  are 
comparable  with  them  for  graceful  effect  when  arranged  for 
decorative  purposes  or  on  the  exhibition  table.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  to  me  the  extent  of  prejudice  among  gardeners  in  respect 
to  Orchids.  They  will  constantly  preach  about  having  no  con¬ 
venience  or  facilities  to  grow  Orchids.  They  seem  to  me  to 
altogether  overlook  their  own  interests,  and  the  fact  that 
Orchids  are,  after  all,  only  plants,  forgetting  altogether  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Orchid  species  may  be  accommodated  and 
successfully  cultivated  with  far  less  labour  and  attention  in  the 
same  structures  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  plants 
they  cherish  and  nurse  with  so  much  consideration  throughout 
the  year. 

I  have  fully  drawn  attention  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  winter-flowering  Cypripediums.  I 
would  now  draw  attention  to-  the  cool  division — that  is,  to  such 
species  as  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0  trium- 
phans,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  Hallii,  and  the  numerous 
natural  hybrids  that  appear  among  the  different  importations. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  delay  in  the  more 
general  cultivation  of  Orchids  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  general 
impression  is  common  that  Orchids  are  plants  that  are  only  to 
be  procured  by  those  plentifully  endowed  with  this  world’s 
goods,  that  they  are  altogether  too'  expensive  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  plants  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  quite  true 
that  special  blotched  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  in 
great  demand  at  the  present  time,  and  they  realise  astounding 
prices.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  where  these  special 
varieties  originate.  Go  to  the  sale  rooms  or  a  nursery  where 
imported  plants  have  just  arrived,  and  they  are  offered  for 
disposal  from  a  single  plant  to  so  much  per  thousand.  You 
will  find  that  for  a.  few  shillings  you  can  pick  the  best  plants 
!  in  the  importation,  the  smaller  ones  often  being  sold  from 
sixpence  to  a  half-crown  each.  It  is  far  more  possible  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  small  plants  may  have  the  gem  of  the  im¬ 
portations,  and  will  thereby  illustrate  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
how  absurd  is  the  contention  that  even  the  best  of  Orchids  are 
the  luxuries  they  are  represented  to,  be.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  best  expert  to1  form  the  slightest  idea  which  will  enable 
him  to  select  any  special  merit  amongst  imported  plants, 

:  therefore  the  humble  amateur  has  an  equal  prospect  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  variety  for  his  modest  outlay  that  is  so-  much  in 
demand  at  the  present  day. 

There  are  often  difficulties  in  gardens  to  find  plants  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  houses  erected  with  a  north  aspect.  There 
is  nothing  suits  cool  houses  better  than  a  north  aspect.  I  am 
j  personally  more  partial  to^  our  houses  with  a  north  aspect  than 
to  the  span-roof  structures  over  which  I  am  in  charge.  For 
summer  treatment  certainly  the  north  house  is  best  for  Odon- 
toglossums.  Where  a  great  mistake  is  made  is  permitting  too 


low  temperatures.  I  consider  an  even  temperature  of  about 
30  to  55  deg.  throughout  the  year  to  be  the  most  suitable  for 
satisfactory  cultivation.  There  is  a  difficulty,  I  know,  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  temperature  down  during  the  warm  season,  but  with 
ample  atmospheric  moisture  and  discreet  ventilation  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  within  reasonable  bounds.  I  also  think  that 
another  failure  to  grow  the  plants  is  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  pot  too  hard  and  to  use  a  compost  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  roots  to  penetrate  into.  If  less  peat  and  more  sphagnum 
and  leaf-soil  treatment  is  understood  there  would  be,  I  am  sure, 
far  less  difficulty  and  better  results  obtainable.  Care  must 
be  taken,  now  that  so  many  of  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  not  to 
permit  the  scapes  to  remain  too  long  on  the  plants  after  they 
have  become  expanded,  or  the  pseudo-bulb  will  possibly  shrivel. 
Cut  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  flowers  are  expanded, 
and  they  will  last  well  in  water.  H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Calceolaria  mexicana,  native  of  Mexico,  is  a  pretty  little 
annual  species  which  does  well  in  the  open  border,  or  may  be 
planted  in  small  bays  in  the  rock  garden  in  summer.  The 
whole  plant  attains  a  height  of  1  ft.  or  15  in.,  and  bears  panicles 
of  clear  yellow  flowers  which  are  produced  in  succession  from 
early  summer  till  late  autumn.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  Scabious  in  shape,  and  are  covered  with  fine  hairs. 
Seeds  are  produced  freely,  and  self-sown  seedlings  appear,  as  a 
rule,  where  the  plants  were  grown  the  previous  summer.  If 
sown  inside  now,  useful  plants  may  be  had  for  planting  out 
about  the  end  of  May. 

Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum. — Those  who  have  not  hitherto 
grown  this  magnificent  annual  should  procure  seeds  at  once. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  rendering  it  a 
splendid  subject  for  large  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  border  or 
for  massing  in  beds.  Compared  with  many  annuals,  the  flowers 
persist  over  a  lengthened  period,  and  wherever  grown  it  has 
proved  a  source  of  much  enjoyment.  The  treatment  is  similar 
to  other  hardy  annuals. 

General  Remarks. —  Propagation  is  now  well  in  hand,  and 
the  required  number  in  many  cases  is  now  worked  up.  Such 
subjects  as  Telantheras,  Lobelia  Erinus,  etc.,  for  carpet  bed¬ 
ding  and  edgings  strike  freely  at  the  present-  time,  and  large 
quantities  may  be  rooted  in  brisk  bottom  heat. 

Such  things  as  spring-struck  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Abutilons,  and  the  like  may  now  be  transferred  to'  cold  frames, 
and  all  subtropical  plants  raised  annually  from  seed  should 
undergo  a  veiy  gradual  hardening  off. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  now  starting  freely,  and  if  convenient 
may  be  potted  up,  though  many  find  it  sufficient  to  allow  room 
for  development  in  the  boxes,  planting  direct  into  beds. 

Outside,  in  the  beds,  spring  flowers  are  moving  fast,  and  here 
in  the  South  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  are  making  a  good  show. 

Primula  denticulata  is  a  beautiful  spring-flowering  species, 
with  pale  lilac  flowers  produced  in  globular  heads.  A  bed  of 
this  and  its  white  variety  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  flower 
garden  at,  this  season. 

The  earlier  Tulips,  like  Keizerskroon,  Artus  and  others,  are 
now  advancing  fast  and  soon  will  make  a  brave  show.  On  all 
sides  the  utmost  neatness  must  be  maintained,  otherwise  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  flowers  are  detracted  from. 

B.  W.  J. 

— - ***"'« 

Sparrow  Cltjb  in  Sussex. — According;  to  the  records  of  the 
Bodle  Street  and  District  Rat  and  Sparrow  Club,  Hurstmon 
ceux,  Sussex,  enormous  numbers  of  vermin  were  killed  during 
the  past  winter.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  killed  a  large 
number  of  birds  not  usually  reckoned  as  vermin.  It  is  stated 
that  the  numbei's  killed  were  4.145  rats  and  moles,  40  stoats, 
40  rooks,  and  2.994  sparrows.  We  are  told,  however,  that  they 
killed  615  blackbirds,  linnets,  and  larks.  If  such  was  the 
case,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  discriminating  as  to 
the  birds  they  considered  as  enemies.  Starlings  and  chaffinches 
were  also  included  in  this  slaughter. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 


“  The  Advertisers’  A.B.C.”  The  Standard  Advertisement 
Press  Directory.  1905.  T.  B.  Browne,  163,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  London,  E.C.  Price  10s.  6d. 

The  new  edition  of  this  book  is  the  nineteenth  annual  re¬ 
issue  of  a  standard  work  that  is  not  only  useful,  but  practically 
indispensable  to  advertisers  on  any  extensive  scale.  It  runs 
to  more  than  1,000  pages,  and  is  clearly  printed  on  art  paper. 
It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled 
the  “  Advertisement  Picture  Gallery.”  This  is  followed  by  a 
directory  in  brief,  arranged  in  alphabetical  form,  so  that  it  is 
practically  an  index.  London  newspapers,  magazines,  etc., 
occupy  nearly  the  centre  of  the  book,  and  this  section  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  provincial  newspapers.  This  in  turn  is  followed  by 
a  section  devoted  to  Colonial,  American,  and  foreign  matters. 
These  sections  are  indicated  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  so  that 
as  a,  reference  book  it  is  invaluable  to  the  busy  man.  The 
Picture  Gallery  contains  a  large  number  of  pictures  relating 
to  a  variety  of  subjects,-  and  is  so  well  got  up  that  many  of 
them  are  quite  works  of  art-  Several  article's  relating  to 
advertising  on  the  Continent  will  be  found  useful  to.  business 
men  in  that  respect.  At  the  present  time  we  are  told  that 
something  like  4,807  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  etc., 
are  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


“  The  Harmsworth  Encyclopaedia..”  Everybody’s  book  of  re¬ 
ference.  London :  The  Amalgamated  Press,  Limited, 
and  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.  Complete  in  forty  fort¬ 
nightly  parts.  Part  I,  price  7d. 

The  first  number  of  this  encyclopaedia,  to  which  we  made 
reference  the  other  week,  is  now  on  our  table  and  runs  to 
160  pages,  which  at  the  price  of  7d.  fortnightly,  works  out.  at 
v,d.  per  day.  No  one  desirous  of  possessing  an  encyclopaedia 
need  be  without  a  valuable  book  of  reference  on  topics  dealing 
with  all  sorts  of  information.  The  book  does  not  appeal  to 
any  particular  class  of  readers,  but  to  those  who  desire  a.  book 
to  which  they  can  refer  upon  any  sort  of  topic.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  encyclopaedic  dictionary  with  all  the  words  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  and  the  most  important,  information  relative  to  each 
given.  Necessarily  this  is  not  merely  a.  dictionary  giving 
meanings  of  words  and  nothing  else,  but  deals  with  proper 
names,  names  of  places,  names  of  plants,  names  of  products 
belonging  to  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  chemistry, 
and  practically  every  conceivable  subject  and  science.  In  the 
first  number  to  hand  numerous  pictures  of  moderate  size  are 
given,  well-executed  but  reduced  in  order  to  economise  space. 
One  page  gives  some  of  the  most,  picturesque  of  the  ruined 
abbeys  of  Britain,  while  another  set  gives  Abbotsford  House 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  library.  In  the  first  part  we  note  refer¬ 
ences  to  plants  indexed  according  to  their  botanical  names  and 
the  important  properties  they  possess  or  peculiarities  men¬ 
tioned  or  described.  Natural  history  subjects  also  receive 
ample  attention  in  the  way  of  illustrations.  Geography,  an¬ 
cient  and  modem,  is  illustrated  by  maps,  plans  and  informa¬ 
tion  given  concerning  the  same.  The  customs  of  peoples  of 
different  countries  are  discussed  ;  fortifications  also  receive 
attention  both  in  relation  to  those  of  the  classics  and  also  in 
the  modem  civilised  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  ancient  and  modern  rulers,  we  have  an  illustration 
of  Alexander  the  Great  as  represented  by  a.  bust  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  Rome,  the  statue  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  a 
full-page  plate  of  Queen  Alexandra, 

“  Pictorial  Practical  Tree  and  Shrub  Culture.”  By  Walter  P. 
Wright  and  W.  Dallimore.  Illustrated.  Cassell  and 
Co.,  Limited,  London,  Paris,  New  York  and  Melbourne. 
Price  Is.  net,  or  in  cloth  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  above  book  is  written  in  eighteen  chapters  exclusive  of 
the  index.  The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  nursery, 


methods  of  propagation,  planting,  and  general  cultivation. 
Needless  to.  say,  these  important  subjects  are  well  illustrated 
by  drawings  of  various  subjects  which  are  likely  to  exercise 
the  care  and  thoughts  of  the  gardener,  whether  professional 
or  amateur.  Cuttings  come  in  for  marked  attention,  and  the 
book  shows  how  they  are  to  be  made,  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  cuttings,  the  plan  of  inserting  them  in  pans  of 
prepared  soil,  and  the  method  of  planting  them  out  in  the 
nursery  lines  after  they  are  rooted. 

It  also  shows  how  shrubs  can  be  propagated  from  soft  cut¬ 
tings,  half-ripened  cuttings,  and  ripe  cuttings  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  important  operation  of  layering  shrubs  is 
also  illustrated  by  drawings,  the  meaning  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  misunderstood.  Some  plants  are  propagated  from 
rooted  cuttings,  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  certain  plants 
by  this  means  is  also  made  pictqrially  plain.  The  grafting 
of  Clematis  on  the  roots  of  other  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  is  also,  shown  in  more  than  one  different  way,  including 
cleft-grafting,  splice-grafting,  wedge-grafting,  and  saddle¬ 
grafting.  Good  and  bad  methods  of  pruning  are  also  repre¬ 
sented,  and  we  should  advise  urban  authorities  to  study  these 
details  of  a.  much  misunderstood  though  simple  opeiation  of 
the  gardener  and  forester. 

Quite  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  selection  of  the  best 
trees’  and  shrubs  arranged  in  alphabetical  order..  For  in¬ 
stance,  under  Acer,  we  note  that  a  number  of  the  best  species 
have  been  selected  and  briefly  described,  the  information 
given  showing  what  height  they  attain  and  other  particulars 
which  will  form  a.  guide  to  planters. 

Following  the  Kew  custom  of  separating  diphthongs  into 
their  component  letters,  the  word  Aesculus  and  some  others 
have  given  a  little  trouble.  The  letters  are  separated,  but  both 
of  them  are  given  a.s  capitals.  We  find  that  in  the  “  Tree  and 
Shrub  List  ”  of  Kew  the  diphthong  for  this  word  has  been  re 
tained.  We  should  have  not  only  separated  the  letters,  but 
used  the  second  one  as  a  small  letter.  Two.  vowels  coining 
together  are  just  as  easily  understood  to  be  diphthongs  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  as  at  the  end  of  one,  and  we  think,  are 
always  separated  in  up-to-date  Latin.  That,  however,  has  no 
relation  to.  the  utility  of  the  book  or  the  instructions  given. 

A  list  of  Bamboos  is  given,  and  although  the  Latin  generic 
terms  head  the  three  different  genera,  the  alphabetical  order 
is  determined  by  the  word  Bambo-01.  This,  we  presume,  is  in 
deference  to  the  non-botanical  scholar  showing  that  all  these 
three  genera  are  really  Bamboos.  Many  other  English  names 
are  placed  across  the  pages,  especially  in  the  case  of  well- 
known  words,  but  the  writers,  as  a  rule,  refer  to  the  botanical 
name  in  alphabetical  sequence.  Popular  names  are  all  very 
jvell  in  their  way,  but  those  who  have  much  to  do  with  pla'nts 
find  that  the  botanical  names  are  the  only  safe  ones  to  be 
used  finally  for  the  purpose  of  an  index. 

Several  illustrations  of  the  less  common  shrubs  are.  given, 
there  being  full-page  illustrations  of  Cotoneaster  frigida,  Cra¬ 
taegus  orien tails,  C.  oxyacanthoides  fructu  luteo,Daboecia.  poli- 
folia  and  some,  others.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  useful  list 
of  Rhododendrons  showing  which  are  tender,  which  ex  erg;  ecu 
and  deciduous.  The  list  of  Roses  shows  a  number  of  wild 
forms  that  may  be  grown  in  the.  shrubbery  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  with,  advantage.  Altogether,  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  on  an  extensive  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  is  given. 


“  The  Book  of  the  Potato.”  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
History,  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Potato,  in 
Garden  and  Field  for  Home  Consumption,  Market  and 
Exhibition,  etc.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  1905.  London  :  W.‘  H.  and  L.  Col- 
lingridge,  148  and  149,  Alder sgate  Street,  E.C.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Potato,  has  excited  a.  great  deal  of  interest  during  the 
last  year  or  sor  owing  to  the  extraordinary  “  boom  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sale  at  extravagantly  high  figures  of  some  of  the  nev 
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varieties.  The  result  of  this  revival  of  interest  in  the  Potato 
is  that  those  who*  are  interested  in  its  development  and  culture 
are  now  seeking  information  as  to  the  best  sorts  to  grow,  and 
what  systems  of  culture  are  the  best  to  adopt  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  crops.  To  these,  “  The  Book  of  the  Potato,”  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  will  be  especially  welcome.  The 
volume  consists  of  222  pages,  and  deals  exhaustively  with 
every  phase  of  Potato  culture  in  either  garden  or  field ;  the 
history  and  botany  of  the  Potato;  soils  and  their  treatment; 
manures  and  manuring  ;  how  to  propagate  the  Potato  by  seed, 
cuttings,  eyes,  and  grafting ;  how  to  treat  the  “  sets  ”  or  “  seed 
tubers”  for  planting;  systems  of  planting;  how  to  force 
Potatos  for  early  use,  and  to  grow  them  for  exhibition ;  lift¬ 
ing,  storing,  and  marketing  ;  how  to  rear  new  sorts ;  pests  and 
diseases  of  the  Potato ;  concluding  with  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  270  varieties.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  leading  new 
and  old  sorts  and  of  the  various  pests  and  diseases ;  detailed 
sketches  of  practical  operations  are  a  strong  feature  of  the 
book.  Farmers,  gardeners,  and,  in  fact,  everyone  who  grows 
Potatos  either  for  home  consumption  or  for  sale,  will  find  this 
volume,  which  is  published  at  half-a-crown,  well  worthy  of 
earnest  and  careful  perusal. 


Protecting  Fruit  Trees. 

The  season  is  now  with  us  when  this  is  of  much  importance, 
and  a  few  notes  may  be  helpful  to  many  cultivators.  During 
my  forty  years’  experience  in  gardens  widely  dispersed,  I  have 
seen  many  methods  and  material  used  for  tnis  purpose ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  frequently  much  evil  arises  from  coddling, 
and  this  arises  from  using  material  too  thick,  keeping  out  light 
and  air ;  aud  having  blinds  that  come  close  to  the  ground  is  not 
necessary. 

In  the  garden  I  am  now  managing,  in  a  low  situation  we 
have  an  Apricot  wall,  the  trees  doing  above  an  average.  These 
are  covered  with  a  glass  coping  18  in.  wide,  a  rod  being  hung 
at  the  outside  ou  hooks ;  to  this  the  curtains  are  hung  with 
rings.  These  curtains  are  made  of  hexagon  netting,  very 
coarse ;  they  hang  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground,  and  are  tied  to 
pegs  to  keep  them  down.  These  are  tied  up  to  upright  sticks 
in  bundles  every  day  to  give  air  and  light.  We  make  a  rule 
not  to  put  them  on  till  the  blooms  are  opening. 

During  the  sixteen  years  I  have  been  here  we  have  only  been 
one  year  without  a  crop,  and  if  they  should  be  thin  at  the 
bottom,  there  is  generally  abundance  at  the  top,  and  a  full 
crop  can  be  left  here. 

For  years  we  had  a  large  Apricot  growing  on  a  west  wall 
with  a  high  wall  and  an  overhanging  roof  and  spouting  above. 
This  we  never  protect,  except  with  a  few  small  branches  of  Fir 
at  the  bottom,  and  here  we  generally  had  a  tine  crop. 

Pears  and  Plums  we  have  to  protect.  This  is  done  princi¬ 
pally  with  small  branches  of  Fir  (Spruce),  Yew,  and  things  of 
a  kindred  nature.  We  cut  these  from  trees  that  need  pruning 
in  the  pleasure-ground,  tying  them  up  straight,  staking  it  to 
the  trees.  This  can  be  put  on  with  a  boy  or  inexperienced 
man.  The  chief  thing  is  to  avoid  crowding,  allowing  it  to 
hang  out  as  loosely  as  possible,  thus  affording  light  and  air. 
It  is  best  to  allow  the  branches  to  hang  downward  so  that  the 
rain  runs  off  it.  Generally,  the  ends  can  be  pushed  under  the 
main  branches,  and  this  keeps  it  in  position.  Should  there 
he  any  difficulty  then,  it  may  be  tied  on  with  raffia,  etc.  Eveiy 
care  should  be  given  not  to  use  these  branches  too  thickly  to* 
hide  the  blooms  from  air  and  light.  Seldom  has  this  proved 
ineffectual,  and  if  frost  destroys  the  outside  blooms,  then  that 
close  to  the  wall  escapes.  I  prefer  this  to  fish  netting,  although 
we  use  this  to  one  high  wall  two  or  three  times  thick,  trained 
to  long  poles  to  keep  it  from  the  wall. 

Another  simple  way  where  expense  has  to  be  studied  is  to 
stand  poles  a  good  distance  from  the  walls,  tying  Fir  or  other 
branches  to  them  loosely.  In  this  way  much  shelter  is  given. 
I  have  seen  long  Pea  and  Bean  stakes  used  for  low  walls  and 
open  bush  trees  with  good  results  by  placing  them  thickly 
around  trees,  which  is  helpful.  Con. 
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Plants  in  Bloom. 

Trillium  nivale. 

Amongst  the  wood  Lilies  from  North  America  are  several 
pretty  or  interesting  ones  quite  apart  from  the  large-flowered 
T.  grandiflorum.  One  of  the  smallest  coming  under  my 
n  iice  is  T.  nivale,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  miniature 
lorm  of  the  better-known  plant.  Each  specimen  consists  of 
one  short  stem,  2  in.  to  3  in.  high,  bearing  three  small  ovate 
leaves,  and  a  flower  consisting  of  three  sepals  and  three  petals. 
rl  he  latter  are  pure  white,  and  a  short  stalk  carries  the  flower 
clear  above  the  foliage.  The  whole  plant,  it  will  he  seen,  is 
quite  of  small  size,  and  for  neatness,  compactness  and  in¬ 
terest  may  be  compared  to  the  Trientalis  europaea,  whose 
white  starry  flower  may  be  seen  on  peaty  heaths  and  in  woods 
of  the  cool  northern  counties.  As  the  above  Trillium  makes 
its  growth  in  spring,  it  would  die  down  before  hot  weather 
sets  in,  but  owing  to  i-s  flowering  early  in  the  season  a 
sheltered  position  should  be  selected  for  it  in  a  peaty  soil 
or  one  consisting  largely  of  leaf  mould. 

Anemone  Hepatica  alba  fi.  pi. 

At  present  this  beautiful  plant  is  both  scarce  and  expensive, 
so  that  few  have  yet  been  able  to  procure  it.  Judging  from 
my  experience  in  cool  northern  districts,  it  will  multiply  more 
rapidly  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  so  that  those  who  are 
getting  up  a  stock  should  place  it  under  conditions  where  the 
sun  will  not  beat  upon  the  foliage  during  the  long  afternoon." 
In  the  cool  northern  districts  there  is  no  necessity  for  giving 
it  any  special  treatment  beyond  leaving  it  alone,  so  that  it 
may  get  established  and  be  left  undisturbed.  The  frequent 
breaking  up  of  the  crowns  is  very  hurtful  to  the  Hepaticas, 
and  many  plants  are  lost  which  have  been  recently  broken  up 
and  planted  in  dry,  warm  situations.  In  districts  where 
the  atmosphere  is  relatively  cool  and  moist,  the  leaves  are 
truly  evergreen,  thus  showing  that  the  plants  are  under  con¬ 
ditions  suitable  to  their  welfare.  Near  large  towns  the  filthy 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  probably  as  hurtful  to 
the  foliage  as  the  sun  in  summer.  The  flowers  are  very 
double,  pure  white,  and  similar  to  the  red  and  blue  double 
forms,  except  in  colour. 

Anemone  angulosa  rosea. 

Different  coloured  varieties  of  the  common  Hepatica  have 
been  in  cultivation  for  a  great  many  years,  but  only  recently 
bas  A.  angulosa  commenced  to  give  varieties.  The  common 
form  of  the  latter  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  differs 
from  the  common  one  chiefly  by  its  larger  five-lobed  leaves 
and  larger  flowers.  The  variety  here  named  is  similar  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  flowers  are  pale  rose  in  colour 
-1 — some  .would  say  pink.  Equally  if  not  more  scarce  is  A. 
angulosa  alba,  which  bas  white  flowers,  so  that  we  now  have 
red,  white,  and  blue  in  the  great  Hepatica  as  well  as  in  the 
common  one. 

Saxifraga  retusa. 

At  a  short  distance  this  closely  resembles  S.  oppositifolia, 
especially  after  the  runners  have  spread  over  the  ground  some 
little  way.  The  plant  under  notice  is,  however,  distinct  when 
closely  examined.  The  creeping  stems  are  almost  covered 
with  the  leaves,  the  upper  portion  of  which  spreads  out  and 
corresponds  to  the  lamina,  while  the  lower  portion  is  ciliated 
on  the  edges  and  corresponds  to  the  stalk  or  its  sheath.  The 
flower  stems  are  usually  quite  crowded,  and  though  only  1  in. 
to  1|  in.  high  they  bear  a  cluster  of  three  to  five  flowers  of  a 
bright  rose  colour.  When  closely  inspected  the  small  petals 
are  seen  to  be  ovate  with  a  slender  claw,  but  all  the  parts  are 
beautifully  adjusted,  giving  the  tuft  of  flowers  quite  an 
attractive  appearance.  A  cool  moist  situation  on  the  rock 
garden  should  be  selected  for  it,  as  it  likes  moisture  like  the 
better-known  S.  oppositifolia. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilae  gigantea. 

For  some  years  after  its  introduction  this  variety  gave  us 
an  idea  that  it  carried  only  one  flower.  That  condition  might 
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have  continued  for  some  time  if  the  plants  had  been  kept 
crowded  in  small  pockets  on  the  rock  garden  or  in  flower-pots. 
I  find,  however,  large  as  the  flowers  are,  one  stalk  or  stem  will 
carry  from  three  to  five  of  its  large  light  blue  flowers  with  a 
white  eye.  To  do  this,  however,  tire  bulbs  must  be  planted  in 
light,  friable  soil  with  sufficient  distance  between  the  bulbs  to 
allow  the  foliage  plenty  of  room.  Under  such  conditions  the 
plant  grows  strong  and  flowers  proportionately.  The  common 
form  has  always  been  known  to  produce  something  like  half  a 
dozen  flowers  on  a  stem  when  planted  out,  but  exceptionally 
strong  plants  occasionally  bear  from  twelve  to  fourteen  flowers. 
Iris  smdjarensis. 

As  we  get  more  acquainted  with  these  bulbous  Irises,  it 
seems  that  they  can  be  cultivated  with  success  in  the  open  air 
provided  they  are  sheltered  from  driving  showers  and  gales  of 
wind  during  the  period  they  are  in  flower.  The  drainage  must 
also  be  perfect,  and  the  soil  of  a  friable  character,  while  the 
situation  is  fairly  warm,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  off  the  bulbs 
as  the  foliage  dies  down.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  12  in. 
or  slightly  more,  and  bear  four  to  five  flowers  of  handsome 
size.  The  general  colour  is  a  light  sky-blue,  with  rather  darker 
veins,  so  that  they  are  quite  as  effective  as  the  darker  flowered 
species  when  in  bloom,  especially  if  the  plant  is  seen  at  some 
little  distance  away.  A  background  of  some  green-leaved 
shrub  would  set  off  this  plant  admirably,  provided  care  is 
taken  not  to  let  the  soil  get  impoverished  by  the  roots  of  such 
a  shrub.  The  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  is  the 
usual  time  for  these  handsome  species  when  grown  in  the  open. 
Saxifraga  porophylla. 

Some  years  ago  the  best-known  species  of  Kockfoil  with  red 
stems,  bracts  and  flowers,  if  indeed  not  the  only  one  in  gardens, 
was  S.  media.,  better  known  as  S.  calyciflora.  Now  we  have  at 
least  two  others  in  this  class — namely,  S.  Grisebachii  and  the 
subject  of  this  note.  The  strap-shaped  leaves  are  flat  above 
with  a  cartilaginous  margin,  and  furnished  with  two  lines  of 
white  spots  or  specks,  from  which  I  presume  the  species-  re¬ 
ceives  its  name.  These  leaves  form  rosettes  about  ^  in.  in 
diameter  or  less,  but  those  which  reach  the  flowering  size 
measure  at  least  1  in.  across.  From  the  centre  of  these  full 
grown  rosettes  the  flower- stems  rise  up  to  a  height  of  2  in.  or 
3  in.,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  purple-red  and  densely  shaggy  with 
red  hairs.  The  stem  leaves,  the  bracts  and  the  flowers  are  also 
of  various  shades  of  red,  and  when  seen  rising  above  the  neat 
rosettes  of  crustaceous  leaves  these  flowers,  although  small, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  lover  of  alpine  plants. 

Erythronium  grandiflorum  robustum. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  as 
in  the  ordinary  E.  grandiflorum.  The  stamens,  however,  have 
white  anthers,  and  the  foliage  is  uniformly  green  without  any 
of  those  markings  or  blotches  seen  in  the  larger  number  of  the 
American  and  European  species  of  Dog’s-Tooth  Violet.  The 
name  robustum  has  been  given  to  a  variety  which  has  hitherto 
proved  to  be  of  more  easy  cultivation  than  the  type,  and  less 
liable  to  die  off  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  I  think 
better  success  would  he  obtained  with  these  fine  American 
plants  if  the  bulbs  were  planted  more  deeply  so  that  they 
would  lie  less  affected  by  fluctuations  of  temperature.  They 
belong  to'  a  class  of  plants  that  do  not  seem  to  like  disturbance, 
and  if  giving  satisfaction  should  be  let  alone  after  they  are 
established.  Deep  yellow-flowered  species  like  this  are  by  no 
means  common  in  the  genus,  and  several  of  the  yellow  ones 
certainly  seem  very  closely  allied,  with  the  exception  of  E. 
americanum,  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  but  which  might  more 
often  be  attempted  in  suitable  situations  on  the  rockery  where 
other  plants  would  partly  take  their  place  after  the  foliage  dies 
down,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  bulbs. 

Scilla  bifolia  rosea. 

Already  a  number  of  coloured  varieties  of  this  early  spring¬ 
flowering  Squill  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  pleas¬ 
ing  effects  are  produced  when  grown  in  association  with  one 
another  either  in  mixture  or  in  clumps  of  a  colour  in  proximity 
to  one  another  upon  the  rockery.  I  prefer  having  them 
separate,  as  one  always  knows  what  one  is  doing  when  the 


different  colours  are  kept  distinct,  at  least  in  those  clumps 
from  which  fresh  colonies  may  be  made  when  desired. 

Iris  bucharica. 

Of  the  several  forms  or  species  of  bulbous  Irises  allied  to  I. 
orchioides,  this  one  in  my  opinion  is  certainly  one  of  the 
prettiest.  The  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  12  in.  or  15  in.,  and 
bear  several  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  or  bracts. 
These  flowers  are  white,  with  a  large,  rich  golden-yellow 
blotch  on  the  disc,  including  the  keel,  which  is  of  remarkable 
depth.  The  species  comes  from  Eastern  Bokhara,  where  it 
grows  at  an  altitude  between  5,000  ft.  and  6,000  ft.  on  the 
mountains.  The  stem  bears  two  rows  of  lanceolate,  arching, 
bright  green  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  orchioides.  When  the 
plant  is  full  grown  the  buds  swell  up,  and  the  top  one  is  the 
first  to  expand.  The  others  follow  in  succession,  but  the  lower 
ones  are  beginning  to  tell  before  the  uppermost  one  completely 
fades  away.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  should  be 
planted  in  sheltered  situations  if  grown  out  of  doors.  It  is 
also  easy  of  cultivation  in  pots,  in  which  it  may  be  shifted 
about  from  frames  to  cool  conservatory  while  in  bloom. 

D.  W. 


The  Purple  Hellebore. 

A  few  lines  concerning  this  beautiful  but  little-grown  plant 
may  not  be  amiss  at  present,  for  it  is  now  the  best  time  to 
sow  seed.  Hellebores  are  usually  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  March  or  April,  but  those  gardeners  that  are 
willing  to  exercise  a  little  patience  can  achieve  far  better  results 
from  seeds. 

A  north  border  is  the  best,  the  plants  preferring  shade  and 
moisture  in  summer,  and  the  seed-bed  should  be  of  good,  deep 
loam.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  February  or  March,  but  if 
they  cannot  be  produced  then,  as  soon  as  ripe.  They  take 
some  time  to  germinate,  and  then  often  come  up  irregularly. 
If  dis  posed  thinly  the  seedlings  can  be  left  undisturbed,  other¬ 
wise  they  must  be  pricked  off  to  a  similar  border  until  of 
flowering  size.  Mixed  seed  gives  the  most  interesting  results, 
as  the  intermediate  colours  between  white  and  dark  pmrple  are 
most  varied  and  beautiful. 

The  soil  in  their  permanent  quarters  should  be  of  rather 
heavy  loan,  well  enriched  with  manure.  Old-established 
plants  benefit  greatly  by  having  some  of  the  surface  soil  re¬ 
moved  annually,  and  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  well-rotted 
manure  applied  ;  by  this  simple  attention  old  plants  increase 
and  make  magnificent  clumps.  If  his  renewal  of  the  surface 
soil  be  neglected,  the  plants  will  deteriorate  in  a  few  years 
time.  .Supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure  during  the  summer 
are  veiy  helpful,  but  when  a  rich  dressing  has  been  given,  it 
-will  suffice  to  give  clear  water  only. 

The  darkest  purple  varieties  of  H.  orientalis  are  most 
valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  their  heavy,  almost  uncanny 
colouring  being  unique  amongst  flowers.  The  dark  foliage, 
and  almost  black  petaloid  sepals  contrast  curiously  with  the 
circle  of  greenish  nectaries  surrounding  the  numerous  yellow 
stamens  that  form  the  only  bright  spot  in  the  flower.  A  vase 
of  this  dark  kind,  intermixed  with  the  common  white  one,  with 
their  own  foliage,  is  a  most  effective  and  original  arrangement. 

F.  M.  Y. 


A  Floral  Clock. — Frequent  attempts  are  made  by  different 
people  at  the  formation  of  a  floral  clock.  A  landscape  gardener 
constructed  one  of  certain  plants  at  Tarry  town,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Rockefeller  country  place.  The  face,  of  the 
clock  was  represented  by  the  ground  being  outlined  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  and  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  being  made 
up  of  some  sort  of  flower  which  opens  or  closes  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  hour  on  the  dial  of  the, clock.  A  Hawkweed,  which 
closes  at  2  p.m.,  represents  that  time  of  day.  The  hands  are 
stationary,  unfortunately,  and  therefore  unlike  the  floral  clock 
at  Edinburgh.  These  hands  are  composed  of  the  common  Dande¬ 
lion,  which  is  said  to  open  at  5.30  a.m.  and  to  close  at  8  p.m. 
Various  other  flowers  are  employed,  including  Chicory,  Goat’s 
Beard,  Morning  Glory,  Water  Lily,  Poppy,  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Marigold,  White  Campion,  Pimpernel,  etc.  We  are  afraid  such 
a  floral  clock -would  be  of  little  or  no  service  after  sundowm. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Hardy  Annuals. 


Sternbergia  fisclieriana. 

Of  the  four  species  of  Sternbergia  in  cultivation  that  under 
notice  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequent  in  cultivation.  E\  i- 
dentlv  a  large  number  of  bulbs  have  been  recently  imported. 
D  nr  in  a'  the  past  winter  some  recent  importations  were  named 
S.  Wheriana  hyemalis,  to  indicate  that  it  flowered  in  winter 
instead  of  spring.  It,  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  exact 
period  of  flowering  of  this  bulb  is  determined  very  much  by 
die  prevailing  state  of  the  weather  in  November  and  December, 
and  again  in'7 January,  as  to  when  the  Rowers  will  make  their 
appearance.  When  the  accompanying  photograph  was  taken 
die  bulbs  were  named  S.  fisclieriana  hyemalis,  and  were  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Ivew.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
8.  fisclieriana  was  flowering  at  the  base  of  a  south  aspect  wall 
in  the  open,  without  any  other  protection,  so  that  the  varietal 
name  can  scarcely  be  upheld. 

This  species  is  most  closely  allied  to  S.  lutea,  and  the  chief 
difference  from  a  garden  point  of  view  is  that  the  latter 
.lowers  in  autumn,  whereas  S.  fisclieriana.  may  bloom  any  time 
in  the  new  year.  In  both  cases  the  leaves  accompany  the 
flowers  as  shown  in  our  picture.  The  flowers 
are  more  or  less  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short 
tube,  but  on  a  bright  day  the  flowers  open  so 
widely  as  to  be  nearly  flat.  In  this  respect 
the  blooms  seem  larger  than  those  of  S.  lutea, 
which  blooms  in  autumn,  when  it  resembles  a 
golden-yellow  Crocus.  Imported  bulbs  may 
give  rise  to  slightly  varying  shades  of  yellow, 
but  they  are  always  in  this  hue.  The  species 
under  notice  conies,  from  the  Caucasus,'  and 
though  fairly  hardy,  the  flowers  may  at  times 
get  damaged  like  other  early  flowering  plants  if 
bad  weather  occurs  after  the  expansion  of  the 
blooms.  It  can  he  grown  in  pots  or  pans,  and 
those  who  choose  this  method  may  bring  it 
along  in  a  cold  frame  and  afterwards  transfer 
the  plants  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
when  in  bloom. 

Saxifraga  Eiizabethae. 

The  above  new  Saxifrage  is  described  as  a 
hybrid  between  S.  Boydii  and  burseriana,  the 
former  presumably  being  the  seed  parent. 

The  miniature  awl-shaped  leaves  are  concave 
above,  convex  on  the  back,  and  thinly  ciliated 
on  the  edge.  They  are  of  a  deep  green  and 
arranged  in  small  rosette®  like  those  of  S. 
burseriana,  and  those  again  are  arranged  in 
dense  tufts  as  may  be  seen  by  •our  illustration. 

The  stems  are  only  lj  in.  to  2  in.  in  height, 
red.  glandular,  hairy,  and  developed  early  in 
March.  These  stems  are  furnished  with  a,  few 
spathulate  leaves  that  are  red  at  the  base, 
green  upwards,  and  ciliated  at  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  primrose-yellow  with  yellow  fila¬ 
ments,  golden  anthers,  and  are  about  §  in. 
across. 


(Continued  from  page  281.) 

rl  lie  selection  referred  to  comprises  what  are  most  popular 
or  mostly  cultivated  ;  hut  many  interesting  and  useful  sorts  are 
overlooked.  Cardens  of  the  nobleman  down  to  the  cottager 
would  he  enhanced  it  variation  or  anomalism  supervened. 
Create  a  change  from  your  usual  practice  and  introduce  a  few 
sorts.  We  hear  the  oft-repeated  phrases  that  “Our  Poppies 
were  magnificent,”  or  “  This  certain  annual  is  unbeatable,” 
that  the  same  old  kinds  are  purchased  yearly.  Phacelia  cam- 
patiularia,  one  of  (lie  most  beautiful  blue-flowered  annuals; 
Viscaria  cardinals  ;  Nemophila  and  Gypsophila  elegans,  are 
all  good  things.  The  annual  Lupinus  and  Delphiniums  are 
adapted  for  massing.  Nycterina  capensis,  Mathiola  bicornis, 
or  night-scented  Stock,  Platystemon  califomicum,  Leptosiphon, 
Linum  grandiflorum,  and  Calendula,  or  Scotch  Marigold,  mav 
be  favourites  in  some  gardens,  but  many  of  them  are  seldom 
seen. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. 

In  order  wei  come  to>  have  a  chat  on  what  are  termed  half- 
hardy  annuals.  Their  treatment  modifies  hut  little,  with  the 


Sterxbergia  fischerxaxa  :  Flowers  yellow. 


Like  its  parents,  this  must  be  perfectly  hardy,  though  it  is 
too  new  and  too  scarce  in  the  .country  to  speak  of  any  trial  in 
the  open  air.  As  far  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  only  got  into  a 
few  collections,  of  which  we  know  three  instances.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  during  the  second  week  of 
March.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  S.  Salomoni,  which  we 
figured  on  page  291,  being  of  different  parentage.  The  dark 
green  foliage  and  the  primrose-yellow  flowers  of  S.  Eiizabethae 
will  a.t  once  form  distinctions,  not  only  botanically  but  also 
hom  a  garden  point  of  view,  between  it  and  S.  Salomoni, 
which  has  glaucous  leaves  and  larger  white  flowers. 


.  Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


exception  that  artificial  heat  is  essential  in  their  young  state 
to-  gain  good  plants  for  planting  in  the  first  week  of  June. 
Tender  annuals  were  confused  with  half-hardy,  but  tender 
annuals  are  those  which  require  glass  protection  all  through,  if 
not  a  very  sheltered  aspect  outdoors,  whereas  half-hardy  varie¬ 
ties  may  associate  with  the  hardy  types  after  May  month.  Use 
boxes,  pans,  or  pots  of  finely  sifted  soil,  the  seed  but  slightly 
covered.  The  middle  of  March  is  early  enough.  The  warmth 
of  a  vinery  or  a  hotbed  will  soon  produce  seedlings  that  must 
be  attended  in  no  haphazard  rule.  Water  sparingly  till  the 
tender  plants  gain  strength.  Salpiglossis  is  susceptible  to 
damping  at  this  stage.  Prick  off  into  boxes  or  frames.  Do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  get  drawn  up,  and  use  discretion  to 
harden  off  the  annuals  to  full  exposure  of  sun  and  air  outside 
two  weeks  previous  to  their  flowering  abode.  Half-hardy 
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annuals  can  be  raised  by  being  sown  outside  first  week  of  May, 
but  poor  success  accompanies  it.  This  section  contains  sorts 
that  have  all  the  qualities  attributed  to  our  hardy  division, 
and  may  even  outrival  it. 

The  formal  system  in  flower-gardens  is  yet  prevalent.  Beds 
of  Geraniums,  Calceolaria^  are  first-considered  subjects,  and  I 
might  say  involve  a  great  deal  of  labour ;  barely  three  months 
in  the  flower-garden,  when  cuttings  must  be  secured,  necessitat¬ 
ing  labour  unspeakable  for  poor  remuneration.  But  this  is 
giving  way  to  annual  plants  that  give  less  worry  and  are  de¬ 
cidedly  more  effective  and  economical.  What  could  eclipse 
displays  of  Stocks,  Salpiglossis,  Nemesia,  Antirrhiniums,  Per- 
illas,  Nicotiana,  Bicinus,  all,  you  may  say,  raised  annually? 
Give  preference  to  the  first  six  half-hardy  annuals  for  a  com¬ 
petitive  stand. 

Salpiglossis,  Nemesia,  Sweet  Sultan,  single  Comet  Aster, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Scabious  generally  stand  as  half-hardy. 
Schizanthus,  Gailfardia  ambligodon,  the  medicinal  plant, 
Bicinus  Gibsoni,  Perilla  and  Nicotiana  for  sub-tropical  work. 
Cosmos  have  much  praise  lavished  on  them,  being  treated  as 
bush  Chrysanths  and  flowered  indoors,  although  they  do 
admirably  in  herbaceous  borders  or  shrubberies.  However, 
my  intimate  friend  inclined  to'  no  favour  by  such  severe 
lines :  — 

"  Oh,  Cosmea!  Oh,  Cosmea,  why  ever  don’t,  you  bloom? 

At  present  you  are  only  taking  up  a  lot  of  room. 

I  thought  that  when  I  planted  you  I’d  have  a  pretty  show, 
But  my  hopes  are  being  blasted  as  higher  up  you  grow.” 

Cosmeas,  with  finely  cut  foliage,  long  stems  and  single 
flowers,  invariably  the; best  in  floral  arrangement,  are  no  mean 
attraction  in  vases.  Alonso, as1,  Zinnias,  and  the  Ice  Plant  (Me- 
sembryanthemum  crystallinum),  with  its  formidable  name, 
complete  the  half-hardy,  drifting  to  pot  cultivation. 

A.  V.  M. 

(To  he  continued .) 


Himalayan  Rhododendrons. 

Blooming  at  present  in  the  Himalayan  house  are'  a  few  plants 
of  B.  ciliatum  grouped  together,  making  a  very  showy  display 
of  flower,  the  individual  plants  standing  perhaps  5  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high  and  as  many  feet  through.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  a,  scaly  imbricated  bud  borne  at  the  tip  of  each  terminal 
growth.  They  are  of  a  delicate  white  colour  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  but  on  opening  first  they  have  a  faint  tinge  of  rose, 
The  leaves  are  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  underneath  covered  with  minute  scales.  This  is 
a  remarkably  free  blooming  species,  and  even  in  quite  a  young 
state  it  produces  flowers  abundantly,  endowing  the  plant,  with 
one  of  the  primary  essentials  for  good  parentage;  also  it  is  of 
dwarf,  compact  habit.  B.  fragrantissimum,  B.  multiflorum, 
B.  praecox,  and  B.  sesterianum  are  a  few  in  which  the  blood 
of  B.  ciliatum  foams  a  prominent  feature. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  growing  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  8,000  ft.  in  rocky,  rough  places,  and  rarely  found  in 
woods. 

B.  racemosum  is  another  veiy  pretty  little  species  coaning 
from  a  different  quarter  of  the  globe — namely,  Yunnan,  where 
it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  London  district,  and  makes  a 
useful  addition  to  any  collection,  being  of  a  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  and  producing  its  small,  feathery  flowers  in  profusion. 
This  would  also  be  a  suitable  subject  for  crossing;  its  dwarf, 
free-flowering  nature  would  be  well  infused  in  some  of  the  more 
straggling,  lanky  flowers.  Mac. 


Sparrow  Club  at  Freshingfield. — Under  the  presidency  of 
the  Hon.  'Walter  Vanneck  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  others 
interested  m  the  question  of  bird  enemies  had  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  sparrow  club.  It  was  resolved  to  levy 
a  rate  of  Id.  per  acre  to  pay  for  the  sparrows  and  eggs  brought 
in  by  collectors, 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


To  he,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

lo'  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  Wop.ld. 

I  do  not  agree  with  “  Homocea  ”  where,  in  his  letter  of 
April  1st,  he  designates  this  discussion  as  an  argument  over  a 
mere  -  term,  for  to  my  mind  n  is  a  matter  of  real  importance 
whether  or  not  any  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  two  such 
boys  as  “  Homocea  ”  describes.  I  say  emphatically  there  is  no 
difference  between  those  two  boys  of  eighteen  years  ;  therefore 
there  is  no  just  reason  why  the  former  should  be  considered 
more  of  a  gardener  than  the  other,  and  I  also  hold  that  because 
the  latter  comes  out,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  apprenticeship 
was  a  farce.  1  thank  “  Homocea  ”  for  stating  the  qualifications 
for  membership  of  the  B.G.A.,  and  am  heartily  glad  to  find  that 
society  does  not  require  apprenticeship  indentures. 

Cab.bager  asks  how  1  would  do  if  I  went  as  journeyman 
to  a  head  gardener  to.  engage  as  foreman,  and  the  gardener 
asked  where  I  had  served  my  time.  I  should  simply 'produce 
references  from  former  employers,  which  are  of  far  more  value 
than  mere  indentures.  “  Cabbager’s  ”  tirade  against  the  am¬ 
bitious  labourer  may  be  eloquent.,  but  is  out  of  place  here,  for 
we  are  dealing  with  lads  who  wish  to  learn  gardening — not 
labourers.  I  have,  however,  very  little  esteem  for  a  man  who 
considers  it,  his  duty  to  keep  any  of  his  fellows  as  low  down  in 
the  social  scale  as  possible.  1  wonder  whether  that  labourer 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  “  Cabbager’s  ”  letter  is  led  by  a  chain 
on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  is  required  within  the  garden 
wall. 

Mr.  Blair  accuses  me  of  working  round  the  subject,  without 
evei  touching  the1  main  point  in  question.  Mr.  Blair  evidently 
has  not  yet,  discovered  what  is  the  main  point  here,  for  while 
1  have  held  fast  to  my  subject,  he  has  groped  around  for  some¬ 
thing  or  anything  to  divert  attention  from  the  one  and  oiil- 
point  at  issue,  as,  for  instance,  his  discourse  on  the  ambitious 
labourer,  and  his  question  anent  making  the  gardening  profes¬ 
sion  the  dumping  ground  for  all  and  sundry.  Where  have  I 
said  anything  about  making  our  profession  a  “  dumping 
ground  ”  ?  Nowhere !  consequently  there  is  no  need  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  why  I  recommend  such  a  course. 

1  lie,  way  in  which  Mr.  Blair  gives  me  the  whole  bone  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  my  last  letter  is  simply  delightful.  I  said  :  “  If  lads 
can  be  apprenticed  freely  and  receive  such  liberal  wages,  it 
seems  strange  that  any  lad  will  work  in  a  garden  without  being 
apprenticed.”  Mr.  Blair  says  :  “  The  answer  to  this  is  so 
obvious  that  I  need  only  say,  for  the  benefit,  of  ‘  H.  B.,’  that  our 
average  lad  is  no  fool.” 

1  hanks,  Mr.  Blair.  I  have  held  all  along  that  it  is  foolish 
to,  serve  apprenticeship,  and  now  you  admit  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  lads  will  work  in  a  garden  without  being  appren¬ 
ticed.  Had  you  said  that  at  the  start,  we  should  never  have 
disagreed.  Heather  Bell. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

8ir,- — A  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Blair,  is  content  to  argue  on 
any  point  save  the  one  at  issue,  viz.,  whether  it  is  essential  or 
no  for  a  youth  to,  serve  a  term  of.  apprenticeship  in  order  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  horticulture. 

In  addition,  the  same  gentleman’s  letters  are  evidently 
written  without  reference  to  his  opponent's  printed  statements, 
relying,  to,  all  appearance,  on  a  fnemory  more  erratic  even  than 
the  most  careless  of  garden  boys. 

It  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  space  to  explain  to 
Mr.  Blair  why  noms  de  plume  are  used  in  preference  to  the 
writers  own  names,  but,  I  might  say  that  if  my  own  was  as 
descriptive  of  my  pen-work  as  Mr.  Blair’s  is  of  his,  I  should 
have  less  reluctance  to  use  it.  But  to  the  point. 

Evidently  in  the  matter  of  the  B.G.A.  Mr.  Blair  is  a,  “  sitter 
on  the  fence.  If  the  rules  are  not  to  his  liking,  why  does  he 
not  join  and  use  his  influence  to  have  them  altered  ?  It  is  the 
“  approval  or  otherwise  ”  of  the  members  which  will  ultimately 
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decide  the  policy  and  the  wording  of  the  rules  of  the  associa-- 
tion. 

it  is  unspeakably  superfluous  for  Mr.  15.  to  say  “  not  even  a 
membership  of  the  B.G.A.  will  give  a  man  that  experience,  ” 
etc.  The  primary  condition  of  eligibility  is  at  least  five  years 
traininy.  On  that  point  no  more  need  be  said.  It  is  plain 
enough  for  the  understanding  of  the  most  unspeakable  “  garden 
boy  ;/  on  whom  Mr.  13.  ever  wasted  expletives. 

But  let  us  get  down  to  the  rock-bottom  of  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

Both  "Fair  Play'’  and  “Foreman”  seem  to  agree  that 
premiums  are  unnecessary.  Of  course,  we  may  take  it  as  a 
fact  that  neither  have  held  the  enviable  position  of  a  head 
gardener  in  receipt  of  apprentices’  payments  for  tuition.  Any¬ 
how,  we  are  getting  on. 

The  next  point  is :  Is  it  necessary  for  a  lad  to  serve  three 
years  under  conditions  binding  him  to  do  so?  Will  he  not 
leam  as  well  and  as  quickly  if  lie  is  a  free  agent?  I  say  Yes  ! 
Those  who  agree,  “  show  hands.” 

"  Foreman  ”  strongly  recommends  all  boys  to  “  serve  their 
time  in  a  nursery.  He  also  says:  “  A  man  in  the  nursery 
learns  both  private  and  public  work.”  Does  he?  What  is 
meant  by  “  private  and  public  work  ”? 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  except  in  the  small  establish¬ 
ments,  men  and  boys  work  in  departments.  They  may  be 
changed,  though  rarely,  from  one  department  to  another,  but 
the  custom  in  nurseries  is  for  men  to  “go  in  ”  for  one  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  stick  to  it.  Clearly,  this  is  not  conducive  to  all¬ 
round  knowledge. 

Just  a  word  with  regard  to  examinations.  “  Fair  Play  ” 
cannot  for  a  moment  seriously  think  it  “  fair  play  ”  to  judge  a 
man  by  his  methods.  Obviously,  the  only  possible  criterion  of 
a  man  s  ability  is  found  in  the  results  he  is  able  to  produce. 

Acting  on  Mr.  Blair’s  advice,  I  have  read  “  Cabbager’s  ” 
letter  at  least  twice  more  than  necessary,  hoping  for’  a  glimpse 
of  the  "  little  light  ”  spoken  of,  but  have  failed  to  catch  the 
smallest  degree  of  illumination. 

If  the  luminary  himself,  or  the  abnormally  perceptive 
Mr.  B.,  will  kindly  indicate  the  locality  of  the  luminosity,  I 
promise  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  directions. 

Homocea. 


Gardening  as  an  Employment  for  Women. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,  My  admonitions,  chiefly  thrown  out.  to  parents  and 
guardians  respecting  the  unfruitful  character  of  gardening  as 
an  employment  for  their  daughters  or  protegees,  have,  I  feel 
sorry,  offended  the  finer  sensibilities  of  one  of  the  reader 
friends  of  “  G.W.  If  anything  more  than  another  makes  me 
unhappy  it  is  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  something  to 
make  someone  else  unhappy.  In  this  case  I  wish  my  friend  to- 
regard  my  offence  as  an  unpremeditated  one — a  concession  I 
have  no  doubt  a  person  of  his  rare  gifts  and  opportunities,  and 
a  gentleman,  forsooth,  will  readily  acquiesce.  In  point  of  fact, 
theie  is  no  need  whatever  for  the  waste  of  energy  in  emphasis¬ 
ing  one  s  opinions  to  such  an  extent  as  my  friend  does. 

The  question  is :  “  Is  gardening,  or  is  it  not,  a  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  for  women?  ’  Our  friend  endeavours  to  make  out 
that  it  is.  Now,  let  us  examine  the  matter  as  it  stands,  and 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  statement,  and  if  the  case  has 
merits,  why,  no  person  will  deny  them.  The  woman  gardener, 
sajsniy  monitor,  “can  dig,  trench,  wheel  barrows,  stoke  fires, 
etc  ,  in  fact,  can  perform  the  duties  which  are  required  of  the 
ma  e  biped.  .  Does  that  accord  with  our  opinion  of  a-  woman’s 
ideal  place  in  nature?  I  can  hardly  think  it  does.  He  is 
sure  y  little  short  of  being  included  in  the  categorv  of  brute 
cieation  who  should  stand  and  see  his  sister  engaged  in  duties 
so  epraved.  .  Can  he  have  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity 
m  is  bosom  if  he  did  so?  It  is  no  reason  whatever  that  his 
woman  subordinate  is  willing  to  accept  such  a  position.  The 
question  is  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  situation.  Woman 
is  the  fragrant  and  fragile  flower  which  fills  the  home  with 


sunshine  the  blessed  thing  of  all  creation  ;  and  yet  in  the 
twentieth  centuiy  wo  have,  forsooth,  advocates  who  un¬ 
abashedly  resist  all  claims  to  woman  for  her  rightful  in¬ 
heritance. 

I  am  also  exceedingly  sorry  to  know  that  among  those  who 
deny  her  this  place,  unique  m  the  universe,  she  is  herself  an 
active  agent.  This  is  a  pity,  a  pity  much  to  be  deplored,  but 
not  to  be  despaired.  Man,  commonly  called  for  distinction, 
Hindus  mas,  has  been  endowed  with  reasoning  and  guidin" 
qua  ities  sufficient  for,  at  least,  the  proper  government  of  one 
woman.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  our  powers 
ot  persuasion  to  guide  young  girls  from  taking  a  course  which 
is  unsuitable  for  them  morally  and  physically. 

Let  us  think  how  our  late  beloved  Queen  would  view  the 
woman  gardener  depicted  by  my  monitor,  deference  to  the 
multifarious  Acts  for  woman’s  protection  from  brutal  ism  and 
slavery  enforced  during  the  Victorian  reign  will  answer  this 
However,  if  our  friend  of  the  B.G.A.  will  have  our  sister  to 
s  iare  gardening  with  him,  let  him  have  her  in  such  a  capacity 
that  degradation  is  impossible.  Let  her  work  be  of  a  nature 
that  her  finest  sensibilities  will  not  be  intei’fered  with,  nor  her 
womanly  feelings  obtused.  This  is  an  impossible  position  if 
le  so  desires  her  to  take  her  turn  in  the  mucky  trench,  or  in 
the  dung  barrow.  The  thing  is  opposed  to  her  nature  never¬ 
theless  her  assurances  to  the  contrary. 

Imagine  the  woman  so  engaged  all  day,  coming  home  at 
eventide  to  tend  to  the  duties  of  the  sick  room.  Grim  and 
mud-bespattered,  hungered  and  ill-disposed  to  be  gentle  and 
kind,  our  heroine  of  the  spade  is  destined  to  be  a 'menace  to 
the  comfort  of  the  sick  one  rather  than  the  soothing  aimel 
that  she  otherwise  is.  The  delicate  and  soothing  touches^to 
the  sick  one’s  pillow  ;  the  countless  graceful,  attentive  nothings, 
which  belongs  only  to  the  artfulness  of  woman,  to  the  patient’s 
couch  and  coverlet ;  and  above  all,  the  cooling  touch  of  the 
gentle  hand  on  the  patient’s  hectic  brow,  are  vanished  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  has  been  all  day  combating  with  force 
to  overcome  inertia.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  ;  by  no  means. 
The  best  of  her  energies  have  gone  forth  in  this  combat,  and 
too  often  little  but  an  acrimonious  residue  is  left  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

Moieover,  women  have  attempted  and  failed  to  show  that 
they  have  any  extraordinary  capacities  for  gardening  :  of 
course,  they  never  did  positive  harm  to  the  interest  of  their 
fellows,  nor  have  they  in  their  employment  reduced  the  garden¬ 
ing  monthly' bill  to  any  very  material  degree.  But  as  afore¬ 
mentioned,  this  is  not  the  point,  but  the  relevancy  or  irrele¬ 
vancy  of  gardening  as  an  employment  for  women.  D.  C. 

A  Plea  for  the  Birds. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

>Mr,  Now  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  spring  are  around 
us,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  in  a  Sussex  paper  the  other  day  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  during  the  past  winter  of  our  beautiful  and  useful 
songsters. 

1  he  Sussex  Daily  News  says  that  during  the  past  winter 
members  of  the  Bodle  Street  and  District  Rat  and  Sparrow 
Club,  near  Hurstmonceux  (Sussex),  killed  1,145  rats  and  moles, 
40  stoats,  40  rooks,  jays,  bullfinches,  magpies,  and  hawks,  615 
blackbirds,  larks,  and  linnets,  and  2,994  sparrows,  starlings, 
grevbirds,  and  chaffinches.  The  member  who  secured  most 
heads  and  tails  got  a  prize  of  £2,  the  second  a.  sovereign,  third 
15s.  6d.,  and  fourth  7s.  6d.  The  rules  of  the  club  provide  that 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  on  members  failing  to'  bring  in  twenty 
units  every  fortnight.  Rooks,  jays,  bullfinches,  magpies, 
hawks,  and  stoats  count  three  points  ;  rats,  moles,  blackbirds, 
larks,  and  linnets,  two  ;  sparrows,  starlings,  grevbirds,  and 
chaffinches,  one. 

I  cannot  sav  that  I  have  any  sympathy  with  the  rats  and 
sparrows,  for  both  are  very  destructive  and  must  be  kept 
within  bounds.  But  even  the  malicious  and  mischievous 
sparrow  does  some  good  during  the  nesting  time  by  feeding  his 
babies  on  caterpillars  and  other  creepers  and  crawlers  that 
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plague  both  farmer  and  gardener.  But  wliat  surprised  and 
shocked  me  most  was  to'  see  that  gifted  songster,  the  lark,  in¬ 
cluded  amongst  the  criminals  and  a  price  set  upon  his  innocent 
head.  The  lover  of  nature  taking  a  walk  into  the  country 
just  now  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  charming  variety 
of  bird  notes.  But  above  all,  the  lark  compels  you  to  look  up 
and  listen  with  softened  feelings  to'  this  beautiful  sermon  that 
he  is  preaching  from  the  very  sky  above  you,  as  he  soars  and 
sings. 

He  is  onlj*  a  speck  in  the  sky, 

A  mote  in  the  eye ; 

But  such  music  as  this 
No  mortal  need  try. 

And  you  wonder  that  there  is  any  person  in  humane  Christian 
England  with  a  heart  so  cruel  and  hard  that  could  harm  this 

O 

innocent  songster. 

But  the  time  is  coming,  although  a  little  distant,  according 
to  a  Chicago  professor,  when  the  birds  will  be  revenged  on 
ci;uel  man. 

A  Chicago  professor  has  been  telling  his  students  that  in  a 
matter  of  three  million  years  the  human  race  will  be  extinct 
and  the  earth  will  be  dominated  by  birds.  “  First  came  the 
fishes.  They  were  dominant  for  a  while,  and  had  to  give  way 
to  the  amphibians.  Then  came  the  reptiles,  and  soon  they 
yielded  to  the  mammals.  Now  the  mammals  are  weakening, 
and  the  newest  class,  the  birds,  is  growing  is  prominence,  and 
in  time,  I  certainly  believe,  will  be  dominant  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.”  A.  McM. 

Edinburgh. 

Window  Gardening. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,- — Early  in  February  last  you  kindly  allowed  me  to  state 
in  your  columns  that  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion  was  desirous  of  relieving  the  monotonous  aspect  of  many 
of  the  streets  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  metropolis  by  encour- 
ao-ino'  the  formation  of  outside1  window  gardens,  and  that  if 
some  of  the  numerous  windows  abutting  upon  the  public 
thoroughfare  could  be  made  fresh  and  gay  with  plants  and 
flowers,  a  great  improvement  would  bo  effected.  With  this 
object  in  view,  I  mentioned  that  the  association  was  prepared, 
within  due  limits,  to  provide  money  for  prizes  to  any  bona  fide 
flower  show,  society,  or  other  suitable  organisation  willing  to 
arrange,  as  part  of  its  summer  programme,  outside  window 
garden  competitions  in  poor  localities  in  the  metropolitan  area 
on  approved  conditions.  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  that  we  have  received  and  dealt  with  between,  twenty  and 
thirty  applications,  representing  as  many  centres,  where  com¬ 
petitions  will  take  place  during  the  summer,  and  should  there 
be  any  other  bodies  desirous  of  applying  to  the  association  for 
prizes,  in  order  to  set  on  foot  similar  competitions  in  other 
areas  in  London,  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  send 
in  their  applications  to  our  secretary  without  delay,  as  the 
season  is  advancing.  Meath  (Chairman). 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 

83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  April  7th,  1905. 

Primula  megaseaefolia 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  can  quite  concur  with  “  Heather  Bell  ”  in  extolling 
the  many  good  qualities  of  this  Primula.  But  there  is  one 
qualification  which  it  possesses  that  11  Heather  Bell  ”  has  not 
realised,  and  that  is  its  hardiness. 

•  There  is  a  plant  of  this  Primula  growing  here  on  the  margin 
of  a  hardy  Lily  pond,  and  growing  most  luxuriantly,  and  has 
been  doing  so  for  the  past  two  years.  It  commences  flowering 
towards  the  end  of  November,  and  continues  to  do  so  through¬ 
out  the  winter  months,  and  "even  now,  at  the  time  of  writing 
(March  15th)  it  is  still  sending  up  its  flower  scapes,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  it  has  borne  through  the  winter  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  these  scapes. 


Primula  megaseaefolia  is  a  splendid  addition  to  our  hardv 
Primulas,  and  when  it  becomes  a  little  more  plentiful,  t 
enable  one  to  plant  it  in  bold  masses  or  colonies,  it  will  be  a 
charming  subject  for  the  rock  garden,  and  especially  so  as  it 
blooms  when  there  is  very  little  else. 

With  this,  with  ,  some  of  the  other  hardy  species,  such  as 
P.  denticulata  cashmeriana,  P.  Sieboldi,  P.  deltoides,’  P.  japo- 
nica,  and  others,  a  long  succession  of  bloom  can  be  obtained. 

As  regards  the  style  of  the  flower,  my  experience  is  the  same 
as  “  Heather  Bell's."  I  have  only  seen  thrum-eyed  flowers,  and 
moreover  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether  the*  pin-eyed  plant 
exists  with  this  species.  I  think  this  a  very  wise  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  Nature,  because  if  this  Primula  was  pin-eyed  or 
Eng  styled,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  wmuld  ever  become 
fertilised  by  any  natural  agency,  when  we  consider  the 
season  in  which  it  blooms,  and  the  difficulties  which  exist 
iii  conveying  the  pollen  to  the  long-styled  stigma.  Evidentlv 
this  Primula  will  seed  freely  when  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen 
because  upon  the  plant  here  I  have  a  large  number  of  seed  pods 
which  are  developing  splendidly,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
some  good  seed.  '  p  jj 

Ponsonby,  Torquay,  March  15th. 


Bougainvillea  glabra. 

This  is  a  very  free-blooming  as  well  as  a.  free-growing  plant, 
its  mauve-c(Mjured  bracts  being  very  effective.  It  succeeds 
admirably  in  a  cool  stove  if  kept  in  a  light,  airy  position,  the 
chief  point  in  its  culture  being  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood.  Bougainvilleas  do  ivell  when  trained  on  a  Walloon 
trellis,  and  look  very  attractive  when  grown  as  a  standard. 
Train  it  to  the  height  required,  then  stop,  removing  all  the  side 
shoots  but  the  four  on  the  top ;  these  should  be  stopped  as 
needed,  so  as  to  form  a  round,  compact  head.  Neatly  stake  so 
as  to  keep  the  plant  in  position.  It  requires  to  be  kept  dry  in 
the  winter,  but  the  wood  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel.  From 
January  it  should  be  given  a  little  water  up  to  the  time  it  com¬ 
mences  to  grow  in  February,  and  should  be  then  potted.  What 
pruning  is  required  to  be  done  should  be  done  at  the  same 
timA  cutting  out  all  weak  wood,  leaving  plenty  of  well-ripened 
wood  for  covering  trellis  with  flowering  shoots,  which  come  in 
bloom  in  May  and  June.  In  potting,  "most  of  the  soil  should 
be  removed.  Three  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf-soil,  one 
part  of  peat,  and  silver  sand  is  a  suitable  compost.  It  is  best 
not  to  sift  it  but  break  it  up.  rough.  In  watering,  it  should  be 
given  sparingly  at  first,  but  after  growth  commences  it  can  be 
applied  more  liberally.  As  the  pots  begin  to  get  full  of  roots, 
a  weak  liquid  manure  is  helpful  to  them.  After  the  first 
blooms  are  over,  cut  the  shoots  back  to  the  sound  wood.  When 
the  fresh  growth  begins,  it  will  flov-er  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  After  this,  the  water  should  be  gradually  withdrawn, 
and  let  the  plants  go  to  rest.  W.  J.  Welch. 

Braekland  Gardens. 


Narcissus  Leedsii  Ariadne. 

Amongst  the  Daffodils  shown  at  the -meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th  ult,  was  a  new'  variety  named  1 
as  above.  It  will  be  recollected  by  Daffodil  specialists  that 
the  Leedsii  strain  was  supposed  to  have  originated  from  N. 
poculiformis  and  N.  incomparabilis.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  some  of  the  recent,  ones  have  been  derived  from, 
owing  to  secondary  or  even  more  complicated  crosses.  The 
chief  characteristics  which  determine  their  position  are  that 
the  crown  or  chalice,  should- be  fib  out  half  as  long  as  the.  seg¬ 
ments  more  or  less,  and  either,  pale  lemon  or  wdiite,  while  the 
segments  themselves  should  be  wdiite  from  the  commencement. 
About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  most  of  the1  flowers  belonging 
to  this  section  had  very  narrow  segments,  consequently  the 
flowers  had  a  starry  appearance.  .The  improvements  more  re¬ 
cently  effected  have  brought  about  flowers  with  very  broad  and 
overlapping  segments.  This  Daffodil  was  brought  up  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 
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“As  yet  the  trembling;  year  is  unconfirmed,  and  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze.” — Thomson. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES 

FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

'  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  \ 
„1Ve  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and  I 
Sixpence  for  the  best  paragraph,  or  short  5 
jiticle,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and  \ 
two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second  \ 
prize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con-  / 
idered  final,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use  s 
;ny  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para-  < 
Laph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one  ? 
'■olumn  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than  jj 
he  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in  i 
linking  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in  l 
items  of  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  hints  of  \ 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of  ; 
ilants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  successful  methods  of  \ 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ;  < 

)r  CONTRIBUTION'S  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  I1 
WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER.  I 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Thu  Editor,  • 
marked  “Competition,”  and  posted  not  later  \ 
ban  Friday  ftight  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  ) 
Issue  of  next  week.  <| 


The  following  Coloured  Plates 
Kave  appeared  in  recent  num¬ 
bers  : — 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 
October  3. —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  2  —  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ^ 
*OSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
GOUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27—A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  : 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2. —WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 
July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

L  ~  geum  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

hack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
nblishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

ANEMONE  BLANDA.  < 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  ; 
Plate  of 

IESPERIS  MATRONALIS  ALBA  PLENA. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
Readers’  Competition  was  awarded  to  i 
Wm.  Taylor,”  for  his  article  on 

ooUTUa§ :  its  0bjects  and  Effects,”  \ 
P.  287  ;  and  the  second  to  “  Con,”  for  his  : 

lrtfe  on  “  Stewing  Pears  in  Spring,”  5 
p.  286. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


A  New  Zealand  Garden.  ; 

As  in  the  case  of  several  other  gardening 
books  concerning  which  we  have  made  com¬ 
ments,  this  one  has  also  been  written  by 
the  owner  of  the  garden  rather  than  by  the 
gardener.  It  runs  to  114  pages,  and  con¬ 
tains  fourteen  chapters  on  different  subjects, 
to  which  no  particular  heading  has  been 
given.  The  writer  in  this  instance  is  a  lady 
who  tells  us  in  the  first  chapter  that  she  was 
blessed  with  a  craze  for  gardening,  which 
she  describes  as  a  “  solid,  real  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  occupation.”  She  had  worked  at  this 
garden  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  worn  out 
or  broken  many  gardening  tools.  She  had 
a  great  belief  in  the  smell  of  Mother 
Earth.  Gardening  is  a  tonic  for  the  nerves, 
and  by  its  aid  she  bad  been  able  to  dispense 
with  the  doctor’s  attention,  for  the  only  dose 
of  medicine  she  had  in  twenty  years  was 
used  as  a  weed-killer. 

Like  several  other  garden  lovers  in  the 
same  line  she  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  gar¬ 
dener,  though  we  must  admit  that  the 
variety  she  employed  was  not  one  qualified 
for  the  B.G.A.  One  day  she  sent  him  to  mow 
some  rushes  in  the  paddock,  and  to  make 
sure  that  lie  would  hit  upon  the  right  spot, 
she  said,  “  Where  you  see  the  white  heifer.” 
He  did  her  bidding  to  the  letter,  for  lie 
followed  that  heifer  about  the  paddock  all 
day,  mowing  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating 
heifer. 

In  the  first .  bit  of  gardening  she  speaks 
of  she  tells  us  about  the  Bock-melons,  which 
were  thoroughly  successful  out  of  doors  in 
seasons  when  rain  and  sunshine  were  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  the  winds  gentle.  The  Melons  grew 
and  ripened  so  fast  that  she  gave  them  away 
to  her  friends  right  and  left.  Everyone  was 
thankful  except  the  gardening  man,  who  said 
he  “  biled  it  well, and  it  woan’t  no  better 
than  Bothers.”  In  proof  of  this  he  offered 
one  of  his  own  Pumpkins,  which  she  admitted 
was  quite  as  good  when  boiled. 

Turning  to  her  experiences  with  flowers, 
one  almost  envies  lier  eight  beds  of  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum,  each  measuring  7  ft. 
by  5  ft.,  and  which  were  masses  of  Gentian 
blue.  She  started  by  planting  cuttings  in 
each  of  those  beds  at  one  foot  apart  each  way. 
The  intervening  spaces  were  occupied  with 
dwarf  growing  subjects,  such  as  Aubrietias, 

“  My  New  Zealand  Garden."  By  a  Suffolk  Lady.  With 
illustrations.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row 
E.C.  1905.  Price  in  cloth  3s.  6d. 


which  flowered  well,  and  after  having  served 
their  turn  were  pulled  out.  During  the 
course  of  the  following  summer  the  Lithc- 
spermum  put  in  as  cuttings  have  met  every¬ 
where,  thus  making  solid  masses  of  the  plant 
which  flowered  splendidly.  These  beds  were 
multiplied  to  twenty  in  course  of  time.  The 
fact  that  plants  can  grow  and  flower  so 
splendidly  during  the  second  year  from  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  open  speaks  volumes  for  the 
suitable  character  of  the  climate. 

What  the  author  speaks  of  as  a  pet  bit  of 
the  garden  is  a  border  of  herbaceous  plants 
behind  which  are  trees  and  shrubs  of  very 
varied  character  as  to  foliage.  An  interest¬ 
ing  way  of  breaking  up  a  straight  line  is 
shown  in  a  picture  where  the  edging  consists 
of  bricks.  The  hard  straight  line  is  broken, 
however,  by  means  of  small  circular  beds  in¬ 
troduced  at  intervals  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  edging.  The  plants  in  these  beds  con¬ 
ceal  their  own  edging  by  the  growth  thev 
make,  and  also  break  up  the  straight  lines 
of  the  walk  as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  plants 
are  familiar  to  us  in  European  garden  ,  and 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  In  New  Zea¬ 
land,  as  in  Britain,  they  get  plants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  provided  they  are  suffici¬ 
ently  hardy  to  be  grown  in  the  open. 

Another  feature  of  the  garden,  or  the  story 
of  it,  is  the  singling  out  of  various  plants 
which  succeed  well  under  the  conditions. 
One  of  these  notable  plants  was  Grevillea 
obtusifolia,  which  formed  a  bush  about  4  ft. 
in  height,  and  was  nearly  always  in  bloom. 
The  Waratab  is  always  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  by  our  cousins  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
the  Australian  species  (Telopea  spec-iosissima) 
produced  sixty  heads  of  bloom  on  a  specimen 
8  ft.  high.  Here  we  may  say  that  the  so- 
called  bloom  is  really  a  large  cluster  of  them 
surrounded  by  bracts  resembling  an  immense 
Thistle  head  or  something  of  that  sort.  The 
Cape  Waratah  was  considered  even  more 
beautiful  on  account,  of  the  vivid  scarlet 
colour  of  the  flowers 

Bottle-brushes  (Callistemon)  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned,  and  jostling  the  other 
plants  are  Kalmias  from  America,  and  Pieris 
from  Japan.  A  great  success  was  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  the  Queensland  Lily  (Doryanthes  ex- 
celsa).  A  photograph  rhows  a  plant  with 
five  heads  of  bloom,  and  standing  more  than 
twice  the  height  of  the  owner.  In  this  New 
Zealand  garden  it  is  said  to  flower  only  once 
in  four  years.  In  this  country  it  does  not 
flower  so  often,  and  we  have  illustrated  a 
head  of  bloom  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Gardening  World.  The  itarberton  Daisy, 
here  named  the  Cape  Daisy,  evidently  finds 
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suitable  conditions  in  the  New  Zealand  climate.  We  refer  to 
Gerbera  Jamesoni.  The  Australian  Flannel  Flower  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  lasting  in  good  condition  without  water  for  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  Some  of  these  names  would  have  been  better 
of  editing  before  leaving  the  printer's  hands. 

Mr.  Peter-  Barr  did  this  lady  the  honour  of  spending  two 
half-hours  in  her  garden  while  he  was  touring  in  the  Colonies, 
so  we  suppose  that  the  garden  had  attained  a.  considerable 
amount  of  repute  in  the  large  towns  where  Mr.  Barr  was  travel¬ 
ling,  otherwise  his  attention  would  not  have  been  directed  to 
this  one.  She  acknowledges  that  he  gave  her  some  good  advice 
on  the  planting  and  culture  of  Blandfordias,  which  are  stated 
to  grow  in  hard,  baked  clay  in  full  exposure  on  the  Australian 
railway  banks  and  at  all  the  stations,  where  they  are  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sight. 

We  also  get  a  picture  of  Lilium  giganteum  in  bloom,  though 
there  is  no-  record  of  it  in  the  text.  Judging  from  the  figure, 
it  was  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  in  height,  and  carried  some  huge  leaves 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  flower-stem.  The  Glory  Pea  of  New 
Zealand  (Cliauthus  Dampieri)  formed  a  trailer  in  this  garden 
branching  out  in  every  direction  upon  the  ground  until  it 
measured  5  ft.  across.  Both  in  this  garden  and  in  others, 
according  to  accounts,  the  owners  of  gardens  seem  to  take  an 
immense  delight  in  continually  shifting  their  plants  from  place 
to  place  making  experiments  in  order  to  discover  what  situar 
tion  or  conditions  will  give  the  best  result. 

It  is  here  stated  that  Hydrangeas  growing  on  scoria  soil 
about  Auckland  produce  flowers  of  rich  deep  blue,  but  the 
author  failed  to  get  blue  flowers  under  any  conditions.  Having 
heard  about  the  story,  of  iron  in  the  soil  producing  blue 
Hydrangeas,  the  author  buried  coils  of  iron  wire  round  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  but  even  this  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  Pumice  soil  in  another  part  of  the  country  gave  rise 
to  Hydrangeas  of  the  palest  blue. 

An  interesting  -story  is  told  of  the  peculiarities  of  New 
Zealand  climate  in  the  matter  of  fresh  air,  which  would  seem 
to  be  rather  plentiful  at  times.  The  winters,  so-called,  are 
short,  and  autumn  gives  long  stretches  of  fine  weather.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  spring  is  the  troublesome  time, 
when  equinoctial  gales  are  prevalent.  The  writer  says  that 
one  night  during  the  windy  period  the  wind  tore  up  every 
Gooseberry  bush  in  the  garden,  and  piled  them  in  a  heap  in  one 
corner.  This  showed  that  shelter  was  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  garden.  High  palings  were  first  constructed,  and  seeds 
of  Blue  Gum  trees  were  sown  in  boxes  and  later  on  planted 
out  in  the  form  of  a  belt  surrounding  the  garden,  and  the 
belief  is  that  these  might  now  be  80  ft.  in  height.  During 
the  author’s  stay  at  this  place  the  Gum  trees  were  a  great 
success,  as  they  grew  well,  and  none  of  them  ever  got  up¬ 
rooted.  During  windy  periods  the  whole  place  got  strewn  with 
minced  gum  leaf  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece.  This 
served  to  keep  the  place  in  a  state  of  litter  during  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  gales,  and  could  not  be  cleared  away  except  by  means  of  a 
broom. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  and  interesting  plants  coming- 
under  notice  was  the  magnificent  white  Buttercup  or  New 
Zealand  Water  Lily  (Ranunculus  Lyalli)  which  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  success  even  in  this  New  Zealand  garden.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  simple.  It  comes  from  the  Snow  Mountains,  where  it 
grows  to  perfection,  and  when  brought  down  to  the  lowlands 
even  of  its  native  country  the  temperature  is  too  high  at 
certain  seasons.  The  author  here  describes  the  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  the  plant 
gets  in  its  almost  inaccessible  home.  Another  interesting  plant 
of  a  more  curious  kind  described  as  a  bush  tree  is  Pisonia 
brunoniana.  The  seed-pods  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a 
gummy  substance  like  birdlime.  Insects  get  attached  to  the 
fruits  in  large  numbers,  and  birds  which  go  after  the  insects 
lay  themselves  liable  to  the  same  danger.  As  many  as  twenty 
small  birds  have  been  seen  attached  to  one  tree.  Sparrows  were 
included  amongst  this  lot,  the  author  rejoicing  over  the  fact. 
This  ubiquitous  bird,  originally  introduced  to  the  Antipodes,  is 
as  troublesome  and  as  ill-liked  as  in  Britain  or  America. 

Several  full-page  photographs  placed  at  intervals  throughout 


the  book  show  some  of  the  plants  which  proved  a  success  in 
this  New  Zealand  garden.  Besides  plants,  the  author  also 
deals  with  some  of  the  curious  birds,  including  those  which  are 
incapable  of  flying.  Other  animals  and  things  also  come  in 
for  notice  in  a  casual  way  in  some  of  the  chapters,  so  that  a 
variety  of  readers  will  find  something  to  entertain  them  told  in 
an  interesting  and  pleasing  way.  The  record  shows  what  an 
untrained  amateur  gardener  may  do  by  getting  information 
from  various  sources  and  by  continually  attending  to  the  plants 
and  making  experiments  in  order  ,  to  find  out  die  conditions 
conducive  to  success  in  the  New  Zealand  soil  and  climate. 


Anemone  blanda  atrocaerulea. 

{See  Supplement .) 

When  planted  under  similar  conditions  either  in  the  open 
air  or  in  cold  frames  there  are  two-  Anemones  which  bloom  very 
nearly  together,  from  the  beginning  of  March  onwards  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  These  are  A.  apennina  and  A. 
blanda.  lhe  latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  or  form 
of  the  former,  but  it  is  certainly  the  finer  of  the  two-.  Imported 
roots  give  flowers  in  considerable  variety,  many  of  them  beino- 
distinct  bicolors,  the  inner  surface  being  white  and  the  outer 
of  paler  or  deeper  shades  of  blue. 

lhe  variety  A.  b.  atrocaerulea.  has  flowers  about  1-J-  in.  to 
2  in.  across,  and  consisting  of  twelve  to  seventeen  rich  dark 
blue  sepals-,  the  colour  being  the  same  on  both  sides.  It  is  a 
dark  sky-blue  shade  very  much  intensified  and  therefore  a 
clear  and  pleasing  colour.  The  original  description  of  this 
species  described  the  sepals  as  varying  from  nine  to  fourteen, 
but  as  will  be  seen  the  cultivated  flowers  of  this  variety  at  least 
have  a  greater  number,  the  average  being  about  sixteen.  Out 
of  doors  this  year  A.  blanda  was  in  full  flower  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  month,  while  stray  flowers  had  been  appearing 
even  earlier.  It  is  merely  a  darker  blue  variety  than  the  type, 
with  both  surfaces  of  the  same  colour. 

In  its  aggregate  sense  A.  blanda  is  a  native  of  Asia.  Minor, 
whereas  the  older  A.  apennina  is  a  native  of  Europe.  The  two 
species  may  therefore  be  taken  as  representatives  of  two 
different  continents.  The  leaves  in  either  case  are  triternate  ; 
that  is,  they  are  first  cut  into  three  main  divisions,  and  each 
division  is  again  more  or  less  deeply  tliree-lobed.  Cultivation 
is  of  the  easiest,  the  plants  being  perfectly  hardy,  except  when 
the  flowers  happen  to  be  expanded  during  the  severe  frost, 
snow  or  hail,  when  damage  would  be  done  ter  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  early  flowering  subject. 

The  plant  will  grow  in  slight  shade,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  common  Wood 
Anemone,  which  will  grow  in  sun  or  shade,  provided  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  free  to  allow  the  rhizomes  to  spread  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  and  that  the  moisture  is  still  fairly 
abundant  to  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  foliage  until  it  dies 
down.  A  good  friable  garden  soil  will  meet  its  requirements 
admirably.  As  in  the  case  of  other  species,  a  free  admixture 
of  leaf-soil  with  the  ordinary  staple  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plant.  It  is  an  admirable  subject  for 
the  rock  garden,  merely  requiring  to  be  planted  in  a  situation 
where  it  will  be  sheltered  from  north  and  north-east  winds 
during  the  period  of  flowering.  It  also  can  be  planted  as  a 
ground-work  to  beds  of  deciduous  subjects  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  under  the  shelter  of  which  it  thrives  admirably  and 
keeps  up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  some  weeks  during  Marcli 
and  April.  The  photograph  from  which  our  supplement  was 
prepared  was  taken  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 


Tulip  a  pulchella.. — The  flowers  of  this  Tulip  are  very 
moderate  in  size,  but  the  whole  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
therefore  suitable  for  planting  on  the  rockery.  The  colour  is 
a  rich  purple,  with  a  violet  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
segment. 
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Grape  Thinning. 

This  operation  is  a  very  important  one,  and  one  that  should 
be  done  carefully  so  that  the  best  return  (both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality)  can  be  had  without  weakening  the  Vine. 

Vines  should  on  no  account  be  overcropped,  for  when 
allowed  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop,  inferior  colour  and  flavour 
are  the  result,  and  also  the  Vines  are  weakened  for  next 
season’s  crop.  When  in  good  condition  Vines  will  cany  a 
much  heavier  crop  than  if  they  are  in  a  poor  condition  at  the 
mot  or  have  their  foliage  damaged  by  red  spider  or  other 
insects. 

As  soon  as  the  bunches  are  forward  enough  to  distinguish 
which  ones  are  likely  to  turn  out  best,  they  should  lie  thinned 
out  before  they  come  into  flower,  leaving  two  or  three  more 
bunches  than  absolutely  required  so  that  if  any  do  not  turn 
out  well  they  can  be  cut  off  after  they  are  set.  The  number 
of  bunches  to  be  left  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  strength 
of  the  Vine. . 

As  soon  as  they  are  set  the  thinning  of  the  berries  will  have 
to  be  commenced.  This  is  an  operation  that  requires  a  quick 
eye  and  steady  hand.  Early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  this 
work,  as  the  hand  is  steadier  then 
than  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  a  pair  of  sharp 
grape  scissors  and  a,  forked  stick 
about  6  in.  long  to  hold  the  bunch 
firmly  without  touching  it  with  the 
hand. 

Before  commencing,  the  operator 
should  have  some  knowledge  about 
the  variety  he  is  about  to  thin,  as 
there  are  various  points  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  All  the  inner  berries 
should  be  cut  out  first,  then  any 
small  berries,  and  the  rest  regulated 
to  the  required  distance  apart.  Care 
must  be  taken  not.  to  prick  the 
berries  with  the  scissors,  and  also 
not  to  touch  the  berries  with  the 
hands  or  hair.  The  distance  apart 
for  the  berries  to  be  left  will  depend 
on  the  variety  of  grape.  Muscat  of 
Alexandra  needs  very  little  thinning, 
for  being  a  bad  setter,  the  bunch  is 
generally  pretty  thin  without  cut¬ 
ting  very  many  more  out.  Ham- 
burghs  should  have  plenty  of  berries 
left  on  the  shoulders,  as  they  have 
long  foot-stalks  and  can  easily  make 
room  for  themselves,  and  will  make 
much  better  bunches  than  if  the 
shoulders  were  thinned  to  the  same  distance  as  lower  down  in 
the  bunch.  Madresfield  Court  buiiches  should  be  rather 
severely  thinned  ;  the  berries  being  large  and  very  apt  to  split, 
they  require  more  room  than  most  varieties.  Alicantes  are 
much  better  to  have  their  buds  thinned  before  coming  into 
flower,  for  the  berries  being  very  short  in  the  foot-stalk  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  thin  them  without  pricking  them  with  the 
scissois. .  The  bunches  of  all  varieties  should  be  trone  over  at 
least  twice  before  stoning  and  once  after  they  are  stoned, 
taking  out  all  surplus  berries,  leaving  nice-shaped,  equal-sized 
ones  for  forming  the  bunch.  Large  bunches  should  have  their 
shoulders  supported  with  thin  matting  so  that  the  berries  can 
have  plenty  of  room  to  swell.  Nemo. 


Degeneracy  of  Varieties  Propagated  from 

Buds. 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Scientific  Committee. 

March  28th.-  A  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  was 
held  at  the  new  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  the  above  date,  the 
object  of  tlie  meeting  being  to  collect  I  lie  opinions  of  experts 
as  to  the  alleged  degeneracy  of  varieties  propagated  from  buds 
and  not  from  seeds. 

lb'.  Masters,  who  presided,  delivered  a  brief  opening  address. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  read  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of  deteriora¬ 
tion,  with  special  reference  to  the  Potato:  — 

Do  Potato  Stocks  Deteriorate  1 

In  dealing  with  t lie  assumed  deterioration  of  the  Potato,  it 
is  needful  to  be  clear  that  not  Potatos  as  edible  products  are 
referred  to,  but  varieties'  of  a  species.  The  assumption  is  that 
varieties  have  lives  comparatively  short,  as  compared  with  the 
lives  of  kinds  of  vegetables  or  other  products.  That  assump- 
tion  is  by  no  means  proved.  One  probable  cause  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  rapid  disappearance  of  Potato  varieties  from  cul¬ 
tivation  is  found  in  the  freedom  with  wh:<  h  new  one-  are 


A  School  Gabdex  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.— The  Countv 
Educational  Committee  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  arraimincr 
im™e  of  s«ho,01  gardens  in  connection  “with  the  horticultural 
the  mni°ni  ^ey  supply.  These  gardens  will  be  under 

mf+W  r  °!  the  count-v  horticultural  instructor.  The  com- 
mabi  10hf  0  glv^  scholarships  to  some  of  those  who  intend 
making  gardening  their  profession. 


Saxifraga  Elizabethae:  Flowers  yellow.  (Seep.  307.) 


raised,  and  the  taste  for  novelties  is  as  great,  amongst  Potato- 
growers  as  among  any  class  of  persons.  That  readiness  for 
change  is  based  on  a  belief  that  new  ones  may  always  be  better 
than  older  ones.  Curiosity  to  find  what  may  be  the  character¬ 
istics  of  new  varieties  is  also  a  prominent  factor  in  the  matter. 
Then  it  is  again  a  tradition  of  the  Potato  trade  that  varieties 
wear  out,  and  should  often  he  replaced  by  newer  ones.  The 
trade  would  no  doubt  feel  hurt  were  it  to  be  said  that  such 
tradition  is  based  on  trading  interests.  In  any  case  it  does  as 
a  theory  lead  to  much  business  without  doubt. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  some  varieties  of  Potatos  long  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  in  their  cases  wearing  out  is  not  so  evident. 
There  is  the  Aslileaf  Kidney,  in  cultivation  from  almost  time 
immemorial,  and  chiefly  recruited  from  year  to  year  either  by 
selecting  tubers  for  planting  from  the  best  plants,  or  by  effect¬ 
ing  frequent  changes  of  seed-tubers.  The  American  Beauty 
of  Hebron  has  been  here  some  thirty  years,  and  seems  to  be  as 
useful  and  good  cropping  a  variety  as  ever.  Magnum  Bouum 
has  been  with  us  thirty  years,  and  still  it  is  found  that  tubers 
from  stocks  grown  in  Denmark  give  as  full  crops  here  now  as 
ever  the  variety  did.  International  Kidney  is  still  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  giving  as  fine  crops -of  tubers  as  ever. 
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and  it  is  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  France  in 
enormous  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the  British  markets. 
Given  varieties  that  newer  ones  have  failed  to-  displace,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  endurance  in  them — tuberous 
Artichokes  in  point. 

But  assuming  that  the  theory  of  the  deterioration  of  varieties 
is  a  correct'  one,  what  may  be  the  predisposing  causes  to  that 
decay?  First,  is  it  not  possible  that  our  practice  of  wintering 
tubers  for  future  planting  in  dry  places  and  mpo-sed  to'  air  may 
have  a.  weakening  effect?  Does  Nature  require  that  to  be 
properly  progenitive  the  tuber  should  remain  in  the  soil  all  the 
winter,  but  preserved  from  frost?  I  do-  not  set  this  up  as 
an  absolute  necessity ;  I  merely  put  it  forward  as  a  possible 
cause  for  the  assumed  deterioration. 

Then  we  do'  as  a  rule — and  it.  is  noteworthy  that  the  old 
Ashleaf  Kidney  is  usually  made  an  exception  to  the  rule — plant 
rather  small  than  large  tubers  annually  for  crop  production. 
If  we  regard  other  vegetables',  do>  we  not  select  the  very  finest- 
roots  or  plants  to  produce'  the  seed  for  the  ensuing  crops?  In 
practically  every  thing  we  grow  in  gardens  or  fields  it  is  the 
practice-  to  select  for  parentage  the  finest-  and  best.  That  is 
not-  so  with  the  Potato,  and  if  in  its  case  we  depart,  as  we  so 
commonly  do,  from  what  is-  in  production  of  the  best  an 
acknowledged  rule,  what-  other  result  can  be  looked  for  but  that 
gradual  weakening  or  deterioration  of  stock  must. ensue?  Con¬ 
versing  recently  with  an  old  Scotch  Potato  grower  on  the  cause 
of  the  fine  productiveness  of  Scotch  tubers,  he  said  that,  apart 
from  Scotch  soil  and  climate,  two  important-  factors  in  that 
strength  or  fertility,  it  was  largely  the  practice  to  plant  large 
tubers,  even  though  often  cut  prior  to  the  planting.  On  that- 
point  it  may  be  possible  to  get  further  information.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  a  common  cause  for  real  weakness  in  Potato  stocks  is  found 
in  the  storing  of  tubers  for  planting  in  pits,  tiers,  or  heaps, 
in  which  they  sweat  or  heat,  thus  speedily  causing  .premature 
sprouting.  That  is  especially  an  evil  practice  in  the  southern 
districts,  because  Potato-s  ripen  early,  and  as  a  consequence 
push  growth  early.  That  the  result  is  of  the  most  weakening 
effect  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  Whilst  our 
crops  southwards  are  ripe  often  from  six  to-  eight-  weeks  earlier 
than  are  those  in  the  North,  we  cannot,  because  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  spring  frosts,  safely  plant  much  earlier  than  in  the 
North. 

Three  hundred  years  of  European  cultivation  have  left  the 
Potato-  plant  as  tender  as  ever  it  was,  and  but  one  sharp  spring 
frost-  on  the  plants  may  kill  them  to-  the  ground.  All  good 
growers  hold  that  boxing  seed  tubers  and  wintering  in  cool 
sheds  away  from  fro-st,  and  where  comparative  re-st  is  secured, 
is  invariably  followed  by  finer  crops  than  result  from  tubers 
that  have  been  pitted  and  prematurely  sprouted,  the  blanched 
sprouts  being  removed.  Is  it  wise  to-  have  Potato-  breadths 
moulded  up,  as  is  the  common  rule?.  That  it  is  done  chiefly 
to  keep  tubers  from  exposure  to  light-  and  air  is-  the  case,  but 
it-  still  remains  a.  question  how  far  it  may  be  detrimental  to 
plant  robustness.  Tim  practice  of  propagating  Potato-s  by 
means  of  sprouts  or  cuttings  taken  from  tubers  forced  into  pre¬ 
mature  growth  in  warmth  under  glass,  not- at  all  a  new  prac¬ 
tice,  but  one  much  revived  last-  year,  has  led  to  the  declaration 
that  it  means  ruin  to-  the  const  ituton  of  the  Potato.  Absolute 
proof  that  such  wo-uld  be  the  result  has  not  been  furnished,  and 
although  it  may  be  out  of  place  further  to-  refeixto  the  practice 
here,  yet  before  such  doctrine  is  accepted  more  experience 
must  be  obtained  than  now  exists.  To-  that  end  it  would  be 
well  could  a-  series  of  experiments  be  conducted  at  Wisley  on 
such  lines — plants  obtained  from  sprout-cuttings  raised  and 
planted  out  beside  others  of  the  same  variety  raised  from 
ordinarily  planted  tubers,  the  progeny  in  each  case  being 
grown-o-n  also  side  by  side  for  three  or  four  years.  Also  ex¬ 
periments  might-  be  conducted  to-  show  the-  effects  -c-f  whole 
large  tubers  and  cut  large  tubers  against-  those  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  round  tubers  that  are  generally  planted,  as  to  which 
progeny  would,  in  some  three  or  four  years,  the  soonest  de- 
teriorate.  The  effects  of  earthing-up  and  non-earthing  could 
be  tried,  also  the-  effects  of  change  of  seed  from  various  soils 


and  climates  as  corppared  with- similar  varieties  home-mown 
These  and  many  other  allied  experiments  might  well  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  Wisley  by  a  special  Potato  Committee. 

Effect  of  Soils. : — Whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  different 
soils  on  Potato-plant  growth,  it  is  certain  that-  they  do  produce 
very  markedly  diverse  effects  on  Potato-  quality  in  an  edible 
sense.  How  far  deficiency  of  starch  , in  a.  tuber  may  affect  its 
productive  capacity  when  planted  as  compared  with  the  same 
capacity  of  a.  tuber  of  similar  size  that  is  thoroughly  starchy 
is  a-  matter  which  experiment  and  observation  alone-  can  show. 
It  is  instructive  to  find  that  of  the  same  varieties  grown  on 
diverse  soils  or  in  diverse  localities,  whilst  so-me  are  really 
good  in  an  edible  sense,  cooking  dry,  mealy,  and  starchy,  from 
other  soils  the  tubers  are  watery,  close,  tasteless,  and  altogether 
worthless  as  food.  If  such  be  the  effect  of  sc-ils  on  tubeis, 
may  it  not  be  probable  that  weakening  effects  wo-uld  follow  in 
the  plant  growth  ?  Here  it  is  evident  the  analytical  chemist  is 
needed  to  show  of  what  elements  the  tubers  and  the  soil  mav 
be  deficient,  and  what  manures  are  needed  to  provide  them.” 

(To  be  continued .) 


Saxifraga  marginata. 

The  great  number  of  species  of  Saxifraga-  in  cultivation 
naturally  fall  into  several  well-marked  groups.  Not  the  least 
interesting  or  ornamental  is  .the  group  made  up  of  the  crus- 
taceous  species  having  firm  leaves  densely  arranged  in  rosettes. 
That  under  notice  is  a  crastaceous  species  with  rosettes 
amongst  the  smallest  of  this  type.  The  spa-tliulate  leaves 
have  a,  very  marked  cartilaginous  margin  with  a  short 
point,  and  are  densely  arranged  in  rosettes  only  about  one- 
third  inch  in  diameter  or  less.  The  rosettes  appear  smaller 
than  one-  would  expect,  judging  from  the  size  and  breadth  of 
the  leaves,  but  these  stand  nearly  erect,  and  are  closely  pressed 
to  one  another.  The  rosettes  which  flower  spread  out-  only 
slightly,  and  give  rise-  to  stems  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  high  bearing 
a-  truss  c-f  pure  white  flowers  about-  the  size  of  a  shilling  hi¬ 
ll  early.  The  rosettes  of  leaves  are  again  arranged  in  dense 
tufts,  and  a-s  the  plant-  flowers  freely,  a-  small  patch  has  a  fine 
effect.  The  plant  commenced  flowering  -on  the-  rockery  at  Ivew 
before  the  end  of  March,  and  is  still  in  full  bloom,  but  when 
the  spring  happens  to  he  later  it  might  not.  bloom  until  April. 
In  any  case,  it  is  a,  very  handsome  and  showy  species  for  the 
rockery,  and  although  it-  comes  from  Central  Italy  it  appears 
quite  hardy,  probably  because  like  other  speeds  of  this  type  it 
grows  on  high  altitudes.  Notwithstanding  tire  many  species 
which  have  been  introduced,  the  fringe  of  the  species  onlv 
finds  its  way  into  very  few  gardens.  There  are,  however, 
many  neat  and  handsome  things  waiting  for  the  levers  of  hardy 
plants  when  they  set  about-  rock  gardening  in  earnest.  A  well- 
drained  situation  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air  are  the  main 
essentials  to  success  with  this  class  of  Rockfoils. 


Coelogyne  Parishi. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  pretty  but  unassuming  Coelogvne 
would  seem  to  he-  a  small  edition  of  C.  pandurata,  judging  from 
the  peculiar  colours-  of  the  flower.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
quite  different,  however,  from  the  last  named.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  the  pla.pt  under  notice  are-  finger-like,  erect,  and  3  in. 
to  5  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  the  other  plant- 
which  it  suggests  and  have  pale  but  clear  yellow  sepals  and 
petals.  The  lip  is  similar  in  form  to-  that  of  the  other,  but  it 
is  greenish,  with  black  marks  all  over  the  lamina  and  the  inner 
face  of  the  side  lo-bes,  the  lip  thus  recalling  the  colours  of  C. 
pandurata.  On  the  surface. of  the  blade  are  numerous  short 
teeth  besides  the-  two  vertical  blades-  or  ridges  which  run  down 
to-  the  base  of  the  lip.  Altogether,  C.  Parishi  is  a  neat  and 
pre-tty  species  which  may  be  seen  in  the-  East-  Indian  division 
of  the  Orchid  House-  at  Ke-w,  where-  it  has  been  flowering  for 
some  days. 
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“  A  Cut-leaved  Mustard.” 

In  reference  to  the  leader  appearing  in  Thu  Gardening 
World  for  January  21st,  page  15,  under  the  head  of  “A  Cut- 
leaved  Mustard,”  some  notes  on  the  earlier  history  of  Brassica 
cliiiiensis  as  a  cultivated  plant  in  this  country  may  be  accept¬ 
able.  With  regard  tp  the  correct  scientific  name,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  variety  of  Brassica  cainpestris,  which  includes  the 
Swede  Turnip,  the  esculent  Turnip  and  Rape.  A  good  deal  of 
difficulty  surrounds  the  exact  identification  of  the  numerous 
forms  in  the  genus  Brassica,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  that  in  it  are  included  the  chief  edible  plants 
belonging  to  the  Cruciferae,  such  as  the  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
broccoli.  Borecole,  Turnip,  and  Mustard,  and  all  the  numerous 
cultivated  forms  which  surround  them,  so  that  Brassica  cam- 
pestris  var.  chinensis  seems  to  be  the  correct  way  of  describing 
the  plant  under  notice. 

The  first  account  of  this  vegetable  appeared  in  the  “  Kew 
Bulletin  ”  for  May,  1888,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  seeds  were 
first  offered  to  the  Royal  Gardens  in  April,  1887,  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  had  some  time  previously  occupied  an  important 
position  at  Cliefoo,  and  who  wrote  as  follows: — “  I  have  just 
received  from  Cliefoo,  North  China,  a  small  packet  of  Shantung 
Cabbage  seed,  and  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to 
introduce  this  delicious  Cabbage  into  Eng¬ 
land.  It  grows  in  the  North  of  China,  is 
Lettuce-shaped,  and  weighs  from  5  lb.  to  8  lb. 

When  boiled  it  is  nearly  as  good,  if  not  quite, 
as  Seakale ;  eaten  raw  in  a  salad  it  is  of  so 
delicate  a  flavour  that  I  know  of  no  vegetable 
in  England  to  approach  it.  It  is  an  autumn 
Cabbage,  should  be  planted  about  18  in.  apart, 
thrives  best  with  moisture,  and  in  Shantung 
is  well  watered  every  day  ;  there  the  seed  is 
sown  in  June.  When  nearly  full  grown,  it 
should  be  tied  round  so  as  to  give  it  a  good 
white  heart.  If  it  can  be  acclimatised  in  this 
country  it  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our 
vegetables.” 

The  seeds  were  sown  at  Kew  “  in  a  heated 
pit  on  May  3rd,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  all 
had  germinated.  They  were  pricked  off  into 
boxes,  and,  when  large  enough,  transferred  to 
pots.  They  were  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  were  planted 
out  in  beds  of  rich  soil  about  18  in.  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  the  same  distance  from  row  to 
row.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  plants 
were  tied  up  in  the  same  way  as  Cos  Lettuce, 
and  when  well  filled  and  blanched  were  cut 
for  use.  They  were  pronounced  excellent.  It 
is  possible  that  this  Chinese  Cabbage  may  prove  a.  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  English  gardens.” 

Our  own  experience  of  English-grown  plants  of  the  Shantung 
Cabbage  is  that  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  but  its  cool,  crisp 
nature  is  a  strong  recommendation  for  salad  purposes,  for 
which  it  is  perhaps  more  suited  than  as  a  cooked  vegetable. 

Valuable  as  the  plant  seemed  to  be  when  firtet  introduced, 
and  the  possibilities  of  its  still  further  improvement  by  cul¬ 
tivation  being  great,  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  become  more 
generally  known  and  used.  The  introduction  of  a  new  variety 
may  be  the  means  of  effecting  this.  John  R.  Jackson. 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


Rival  tor  the  Shamrock  in  Montreal. — Hitherto  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  green  was  very  fashionable  in  the  above  Canadian 
town,  where  one  of  the  papers  says  that  the  Shamrock  grows 
as  big  as  Clover.  If  our  contemporary  had  said  it  could  not 
grow  smaller  than  Clover  he  might  have  been  equallv  witty. 
Now  we  are  told  that  a  green  Carnation  has  been  selling  for 
15  cents  each,  and  as  these  are  likely  to  gain  in  popularity 
they  will  acquire  more  prominence  than  the  Shamrock.  V  e 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Carnation  can  b?  made  green  merely 
by  sprinkling  it  with  Paris  Green. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  William  Paul. 

On  the  last  day  of  March  there  passed  away  at  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Paul  one  -of  the  most 
noted  horticulturists  of  the  times  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
Gardening  will  lie  the  poorer  for  his  loss,  and  though  the  work 
which  he  commenced  and  carried  on  for  so  many  years  will  still 
be  continued,  the  loss  of  the  master  hand  often  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  In  any  case,  the  personal  loss  to  his  many 
friends  far  and  near  will  be  irreparable.  For  the  last  ten 
years  or  so  we  had  seen  little  of  Mr.  Paul  at  public  and  other 
meetings  in  London,  but  while  he  was  still  in  his  vigour  of 
manhood  lie  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  flower-shows  about 
London  and  other  meetings  where  gardeners  were  gathered 
together.  Previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  ailing  and  con¬ 
fined  to  bed,  but  that  is  scarcely  surprising  considering  the 
weight  of  more  than  four-score  years. 

During  his  long  and  active  life  he  had  been  most  enei-getic- 
ally  engaged  in  horticulture,  and  that  long  period  enabled  him 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  wide  circle  of  horticulturists.  Even 
at  an  early  period  of  his  career  the  celebrated  landscape  gar¬ 


dener  and  writer  of  books,  J.  C.  Loudon,  discovered  a  man  of 
parts  in  Mr.  Paul,  and  gave  him  some  considerable  encourage¬ 
ment  in  his  career. 

The  chief  feature  of  horticulture  for  which  he  will  be  re¬ 
membered  was  as  a  rosarium  From  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life  hertook  an  interest  in  Roses  when  the  present  popularity 
of  the  Rose  was  scarcely  agitating  the  minds  of  cultivators  to 
a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the 
garden.  Besides  carrying  out  practical  horticulture  with 
applied  science,  he  also  did  something  to  the  literature  of  the 
garden,  for  which  he  will  also  be  gratefullv  remembered.  In 
1818  he  published  “The  Rose  Garden,”  which  is  now  a  book 
of  ancient  standing  compared  with  the  numerous  volumes 
written  upon  the  favourite  flower  in  more  recent  times.  In 
that  work  he  described  thirty-eight  groups  of  Roses,  such  as 
the  Boursault,  the  Scotch,  Damask,  Provence,  Ayrshire,  the 
Evergreen,  Monthly,  China  and  Musk  Roses.  It  will  be  seen 
that  most  of  these  terms  are  still  well  understood  as  applied 
to  groups  of  garden  Roses.  At  least  nineteen  groups  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  work  are  still  represented  in  gardens  at  the 
present  day.  Several  groups  have  since  been  originated,  at 
which  one  can  feel  no  surprise  considering  the  popularity  which 
the  Rose  has  attained  during  the  last  two  decades. 


The  Shantung  Cabbage  (Brassica  cajipestris  chinensis) 
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In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  buying  public  with 
light  purses,  he  issued  a  book  on  “  Roses  and  hose  Culture  ”  at 
a  shilling.  This  is  already  in  its  tenth  edition.  The  eighth 
was  sent  out  in  1898,  .and  the  most  recent  edition  last  year. 
This  will  show  how  much  his  work  was  appreciated.  Owing  to 
the  small  size  of  the  book  (it  ran  to  121  pages,  exclusive  of  the 
index)  not  a  great  deal  of  detail  could  be  accommodated  in  its 
pages,  but  the  information  vouchsafed  was  brief  and  to  the 
point  in  most  things  relating  to  the  care  and  cultivation  of 
hoses  of  all  classes.  Chapters  were  devoted  to  each  of  the 
mam  groups  otoRoses,  giving  detaiha's  to  soil,  manuring,  &c., 

Notwithstanding  his  life  labour  amongst  hoses,  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  theory  that  the  hose  as  a  whole  had  reached  the 
culminating  period  or  perfection  of  its  existence  either  as  a 
garden  flower  or  for  exhibition  purposes.  This  might  apply  to 
the  groups  already  well  filled  in  with  good  standard  varieties, 
but  it  would  also  apply  to  the  raising  of  new  hoses  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  types  to  cultivation.  The  wonder  is  that 
SO'  little  has  been  done  with  certain  beautiful  species  which 
might  have  been  developed  making  them  fit  occupants  of  the 
hose  garden  or  the  exhibition  table.  We  have  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  at  his  ripe  old  age  he  was  conscious  of  the 
shortness  of  life  and  the  immense  amount,  of  work  to  be  done, 
so  that  no  one  cultivator,  however  enthusiastic,  could  entertain 
the  hope  to  bring  everything  or  even  anything  to  the  ultima 
thule  of  perfection  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  liis  life  he  was  an  advocate  for 
the  cultivation  of  hoses  in  pots,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  he  brought  this  phase  of  hose  culture  to  great  perfection, 
hemembering,  as  we  do,  the  huge  plants  of  hoses  which  used 
to  form  part  of  early  summer  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington 
and  hegent’s  Park,  we  feel  sorry  that  this  has  practically 
become  a  lost  art  during  the  last  decade  or  so.  Big  bushes 
still  make  their  appearance,  but  it  would  certainly  give  a  zest 
to  exhibitors  and  visitors  alike  to  see  some  of  those  old  stagers 
at  present-day  exhibitions.  Not  everybody  could  be  expected 
to  grow  big  hoses,  but  in  establishments  like  that  at  Waltham 
Cross  it  would  be  germane  to  the  purpose  of  hose  culture  to 
show  what  could  be  done  by  skilful  cultivation. 

The  times  may  have  changed  more  or  less  since  Mr.  Paul 
commenced  exhibiting,  but  during  his  whole  career  he  evidently 
made  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  be  amongst  the  foremost  not 
only  in  growing  hoses,  but  in  displaying  them  in  an  artistic 
manner.  The  exhibitions  at  the  Temple  in  recent  years  were 
proof  not  only  of  the  skill  of  this  old  rosarian,  but  that  his 
heart  was  still  young  in  the  cause  of  horticulture,  and  of  hoses 
in  particular,  and  that  he  was  still  as  strenuous  as  ever  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  exhibits  in  the  forefront  of  excellence. 

The  Royal  Nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross  were  founded  in 
1860,  and  immediately  after  this  event  Mr.  William  Paul 
applied  himself  to  their  development  in  such  a  way  that  they 
soon  formed  a  Mecca  for  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  this  being  a  good  sign  that  his  endeavours  met  with 
a  large  measure  of  success.  Furthermore,  we  are  aware  that 
as  a,  hose  nursery  this  one  took  rank  amongst  the  best  in  the 
country. 

The  cultures  at  Waltham  Cross  were  not  confined  to  hoses, 
but  found  space  for  various  other  useful  garden  subjects,  such 
as  fruit  trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  herbaceous 
plants  and  florist's  flowers.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  we 
gave  an  illustration  of  a  fine  plantation  of  Yucca  fila.meutosa. 
flaccida  in  this  nursery.  Nevertheless,  hoses  it  will  be  admitted 
were  the  most  important  features  at  Waltham  Cross. 

For  many  years  the  deceased  has  been  known  as  an  ardent 
raiser  of  new  varieties  of  hoses,  many  of  which  have  found  as 
permanent  a  place  in  gardens  as  other  good  standard  hoses. 
In  evidence  of  this  we  may  mention  such  varieties  as  Waltham 
Rambler,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Star  of 
Waltham,  White  Lady,  Medea,  Boadicea,  Magna  Charta,  and 
others.  Several  hoses  of  a  highly  ornamental  character  for 
gardening  decoration  have  recently  been  issued  from  this 
nursery,  and  we  need  only  mention  Earl  of  Warwick,  Irene, 
Chameleon,  and  others  of  which  we  have  given  black  and  white 
or  coloured  illustrations. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

April  Ilth,  1905. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum  Westonbirt  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  measure  2-j,  in.  to  3  in.  across,  and 
have  orange-yellow  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  golden-yellow, 
with  a  velvety-maroon  blotch  at  the  base,  and  the  margin  is 
finely  fringed  as  in  the  type.  A  large  plant  canned  eighteen 
trusses  of  dowers.  Award  of  Merit  to  Capt.  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.  (gardener,  Mr.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glou¬ 
cester. 

Epidendrum  Boundii. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  E.  radicans  x  Burtonii. 
The  progeny  lias  much  of  the  same  habit  as  the  drst-named 
parent,  rooting  from  the  tall  stems.  The  orange-scarlet  flowers 
are  produced  in  short,  dense  racemes  at  the  end  of  long  flower- 
stalks  which  arch  over  or  droop  as  a  rule.  The  three-iobed  lip 
is  fringed  at  the  outer  end  of  the  segments.  Award  of  Merit 
to  Jeremiah  Colinan  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 

Odontoglossum  wiganianum. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  0.  wilckeanum  x  Rolfeae. 
The  sepals  and  ovate  petals  are  blotched  with  chocolate  on  a 
yellow  ground,  the  spots  at  the  base  of  the  petals  being  small 
and  numerous.  The  oblong,  rectangular  lip  is  nearly  flat, 
white  at  the  base,  with  some  crimson  blotches  across  the  disc, 
and  primrose-yellow  in  the  outer  or  end  half.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to'  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  Burford  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  have  beautifully  crisped  white 
segments,  spotted  with  purple  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is 
violet,  netted  with  white  lines  on  the  lower  half.  The  plant 
carried  two  branching  panicles.  First-class  Certificate  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford, 
Dorking. 

Zygopetalum  discolor  atrocaerulea. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  greenish-white.'  The  petals 
are  pale  violet-purple  on  the  upper  two-thirds.  The  lip  is  dark 
violet-purple,  except  the  edges,  which  fade  a.  little.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St,  Albans.- 

Odontoglossum  amoenum  Sander’s  var. 

The  parentage  of  this  variety  was  0.  Pescatorei  x  luteo- 
purpureum  sceptrum.  The  elliptic  sepals  are  almost  covered 
with  deep  chocolate,  while  the  edges  and  a  few  transverse  lines 
are  cream.  The  elliptic  petals  are  creamy  with  a  large  choco¬ 
late  blotch  above  the  middle  and  numerous  smaller  blotches 
below  this.  The  fiddle-shaped  lip  has  a  dark  chocolate  blotch 
in  front  of  the  crest  on  a  primrose-yellow  ground.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Briton’s  Queen. 

The  elliptic  sepals  and  triangular  petals  are  more  or  less 
jagged  at'  the  edges  and  variously  blotched  with  dark  brownish- 
purple  on  a,  white  ground.  The  back  of  the  flower  is  heavily 
shaded  with  rose-purple.  The  lip  is  blotched  with  chestnut 
around  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit  to'  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill. 

Floral  Committee. 

Corydalis  Wilsoni. 

In  general  appearance  this  is  intermediate  between  C.  thalic- 
trifolia  and  C.  tomentosa,  The  spreading  leaves  are  bipinnati- 
sect,  with  oblong  or  oval  segments,  except  the  end  one  of  each 
division,  which  is  three-iobed.  They  are  of  a  deep  sea-green 
hue,  and  longer  than  those  of  C.  tomentosa.  The  large,  deep 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  in  racemes  aris¬ 
ing  from,  the  rootstock.  The  whole  plant  is  only  3  in.  to  4  in. 
high.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Vei'tch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 
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Auricula  Daffodil  (Douglas), 

The  flowers  of  this  self  show  variety  are  of 'large  size,  flat, 
bind  rich  yellow,  with  a  well-defined  white  paste.  It  is  the  1  Jest 
yellow  self  amongst  show  Auriculas.  The  foliage  is  only  thinly 
mealy.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Eden  side,  Great 
illookhain,  Surrey. 

Alpine  Auricula  Standard  Bearer  (Douglas). 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the 
alpine  section.  The  centre  is  creamy-white  or  pure  white,  the 
ground  colour  dark  maroon-purple,  and  the  edge  lighter  purple. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Show  Auricula  Favourite. 

The  flowers  are  of  good  average  size  for  a  self-coloured  show 
Auricula.  The  white  paste  makes  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  dark  violet  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  foliage  is  very 
mealy.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Carnation  Harlowarden. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  Carnation  are  dark  crimson  tinted 
with  maroon  at  the  edges.  The  petals  are  broad,  moderately 
numerous,  but  rather  deeply  toothed  at  the  edges.  The  calyx 
is  firm  and  not  liable  to  burst.  The  leaves  are  fairly  broad 
and  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue:  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex ;  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton, 
F.R.H.S.,  Ivor,  Bucks. 

Anthurium  scherzerianum  Geant  Sanglant. 

The  spathes  of  this  grand  variety  are  nearly  orbicular,  bright 
scarlet,  and  measure  5  in.  by  6  in.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  of  this  type.  Award  of  Merit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 

N  arcissus  Committee. 

Narcissus  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  six  segments  are  broadly  ovate,  cuspidate,  overlapping, 
spread  horizontally,  and  creamy-white.  The  crown  is  more 
than  1  in.  deep,  widely  funnel-shaped,  plaited  and  lobed  at  the 
edge,  deep  lemon,  fading  to  pale  lemon,  and  altogether  very 
handsome.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court, 
Hereford. 

Narcissus  Alice  Knights. 

This  is  one  of  the  white  trumpet  Daffodils,  and  has  broadly 
oblong,  spreading,  creamy-white  segments.  The  trumpet  is  of 
the  palest  lemon,  fading  almost  to  white  with  age,  and  is  beau¬ 
tifully  rolled  back  at  the  rim.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Ban’ 
and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Narcissus  King’s  Norton. 

The  flowers  of  this  giant  Daffodil  are  similar  in  size  to  those 
of  King  Alfred.  The  segments  are  almost  triangular,  much 
imbricate,  and  bright  yellow.  The  trumpet  is  funnel-shaped, 
very  vide  at  the  mouth  (2-j-  in.),  and  rich  golden-yellow7.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King’s  Norton  Nur¬ 
series,  Birmingham. 


Corydalis  ochroleuca. 

This  is  a  small,  fragile,  but  nevertheless  a  pretty  plant  which 
in  cool  pockets  of  the  rockery,  in  the  foreground  of  the  her- 
ibaceous  border,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery  will  not  fail 
to  contribute  its  full  share  of  flowers  and  foliage,  both  of  which 
are  highly  ornamental,  being  in  form  and  colour  graceful  and 
charming.  The  plant  grows  only  about  6  in.  high,  the  foliage 
being  finely  cut  and  of  a  telling  Pea-green,  while  the  flowers, 
nodding  an  inch  or  so  above  the  foliage,  are  creamy-yellow, 
with  a  suspicion  of  green  at  the  base.  Generally  speaking, 
this  plant  is  looked  upon  as  a  biennial,  but  I  have  cut  abund¬ 
ance  of  bloom  from  one  bed  four  successive  seasons,  and  I  have 
transplanted  plants  of  it  after  flowering  w  ith  successful  results, 
so  that  I  consider  it  a  true  perennial  arid  one  worth  having. 

Heather  Bell. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee,  March  28th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.li.S.  (in  the  chair-),  Professor 
Percival,  Messrs.  Michael,  Bowles,  Shea,  Odell,  Giissow,  Baker, 
Druery,  Worsley,  Hennessey,  Saunders,  Nicholson,  Gordon, 
Holmes,  Bateson,  Douglas,  and  Chittenden,  hon.  secretary. 
V  isitors :  Messrs.  L.  Sutton,  A.  Dean,  and  Foster. 

Diseased  Amaryllis  Bulbs. — The  bulbs  sent  to  the  last  meet- 
rirg  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Baxter,  F.R.H.S.,  had  unhealthy  roots  marked 
at  their  base  by  a  deep  red  colour,  which  penetrated  right 
through  the  root;  the  red  colour  in  places  stained  the  outer 
•scales  of  the  bulb,  and  was  visible  also  on  the  tips  of  the  young 
leaves,  which  were  hardly  an  inch  in  length.  Mr.  Saunders 
reported  that  no  mites  or  other  living  creatures  were  present 
on  or  in  the  bulbs.  Dr.  Cooke  wrote  :  “  The  dark  blotch  was 
caused  by  a  fungus,  Botrytis  cinerea,  apparently  the  same  as 
described  by  Professor  Marshall  Ward  on  the  Lily.  The  bulb 
has  been  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  ten  days,  and  has  now 
a  fine  crop  of  the  mould.  Nothing  can  save  a  bulb  when  once 
attacked.” 

Galls  on  Spruce  Fir. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows 
upon  these  sent  to  the  last  meeting: — “The  shoots  had  been 
attacked  by  one  of  the  aphides,  Chermes  Abietis.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  in  spring  at  the  base  of  the  buds,  which  she  punc¬ 
tures  with  her  proboscis  and  feeds  on  the  juices  ;  the  young 
Chernies  which  are  hatched  from  these  eggs  feed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  continued  puncturing  of  the  bud  causes  the 
leaves  to  grow  in  a  quite  abnormal  manner,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  gall  which  very  much  resembles  a  small  Fir  cone.  The 
young  insects  are  gradually  quite  enclosed  in  the  chambers  of 
the  gall.  Eventually  the  chambers  open,  and  the  Chermes, 
which  have  by  this  time  become  winged,  fly  away.  Though  this 
insect  is  so  common,  its  life  history  has  not  yet  been  completely 
made  out.  In  the  early  summer  these  galls  should  be  eut  off 
and  burnt,  so  as  to  destroy  them  before  their  tenants  escape.” 

Diseased  Spanish  Iris. — Plants  of  several  varieties  of  Spanish 
Iris  were  sent  to  the  last  meeting,  with  the  note  that  some  had 
failed  to  start  ;  some  had  germinated  and  grown  to  some  extent, 
but  had  then  gone  off.  Dr.  Cooke  examined  them  and  re¬ 
ported  :  “  After  being  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  the  bulbs  exhibit  no  fungus  pest.  The  bulbs  are 
rotting,  and  with  plenty  of  the  bulb  mite  in  them,  to  which 
their  failure  must  be  due.”  Mr.  Massee  also  writes:  “I  can 
find  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  attribute  the  injury  to  the  bulb 
mite.” 

Abies  webbiana. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  branch  with  a  ripe 
cone  of  this  rare  and  striking  Himalayan  Conifer,  which  is  some¬ 
what  tender  in  this  country. 

Diseased  Richardia. —  Mr.  W.  G.  Soper,  F.R.H.S.,  sent  some 
diseased  Richardias.  The  plants  grown  in  his  garden  had  suf¬ 
fered  more  or  less  for  five  years,  and  dusting  the  corms  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  soaking  them  in  Bordeaux  mixture  had 
had  no  effect  on  the  disease.  Air.  Odell  will  report  upon  them 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Pear  Twigs  Diseased. — These  from  the  National  Fruit 
Growers’  Federation  exhibited  the  well-known  signs  of  canker. 

Crinum  Rattrayi. — Air.  Worsley  drew  attention  to  this  plant 
shown  at  the  show  to-day,  and  stated  that  it  varied  very  little 
from  Crinum  giganteum.  Air.  Nicholson  said  he  had  no  doubt 
it  was  a  form  of  that  plant./ 

Trifolium  minus. — From  Mr.  Bades  came  specimens  of  this 
plant  for  identification. 

Deterioration  of  Varieties. — The  question  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  vegetatively  reproduced  varieties  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Alasters,  who  suggested  that  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the 
Potato  should  form  the  main  topic  for  discussion,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Air.  A.  Dean.  Professor  Percival,  Alessrs.  Odell, 
Worsley,  Douglas,  Foster.  Gordon.  Shea,  Baker,  and  Chittenden. 
A  large  amount  of  evidence  for  and  against  was  brought  forward, 
but  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  Several  letters  were 
received  on  the  subject,  the  consideration  of  these  being 
adjourned. _ 


Gardening  Appointment. — Air.  Samuel  G.  Shields,  for  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Alount 
Alelville,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  has  been  appointed  bead  gardener 
to  Sir  Edward  Stewart  Richardson.  Pitfour  Castle,  Glencarse, 
Perthshire.  He  enters  on  his  duties  on  April  19th. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
This  society  having  removed  from  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  held  its 
monthly  committee  meeting  on  Monday  evening  last  at  its  new 
headquarters,  viz.,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presided.  Eleven 
new  members'  were  elected,  making  an  addition  of  seventy-four 
since  January  last.  Sixteen  members  were  reported  on  the 
sick  fund  at  the  present  time.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  for  the 
month  was  £46  7s.  Two  members  were  allowed  to  transfer  from 
the-  lower  to  the  higher  scale.  The  quinquennial  valuation  of 
the  society  will  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Thomas.  G. 
Ackland.  The  usual  quarterly  grants  from  the  benevolent  fund 
were  passed.  The  committee  hope  that  the  removal  of  its 
headquarters  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  will  be  an  in¬ 
centive  for  many  young  gardeners  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
United. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  this 
society  on  April  11th  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  of  Henley-on-Thames, 
gave  a  lecture  at  the  general  meeting,  held  during  the  afternoon, 
on  “  Retarded  Potatos,”  which  was  illustrated  by  photographs 
and  actual  specimens.  The  next  exhibition  and  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  25th  (Easter 
Tuesday),  when  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Monsieur  Albert 
Maumene,  on  “Japanese  Dwarf  Trees,”  and  by  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  V.M.H.,  on  “Japanese  Gardens  in  England.”  A  fort¬ 
night  later,  May  9th,  lectures  will  also  be  delivered  on 
“Japanese  Horticulture  and  Gardens,”  by  Mr.  N.  Hayashi 
and  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Farrer.  Mr.  Hudson’s  and  Mr.  Farrer’s 
lectures' will  be  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and  as  .Japanese 
plants  in  England  are  at  their  best  during  the  above,  the 
Council  hope  that  there  will  be  ai  fine  and  representative 
exhibit  of  Japanese  plants  of  all  kinds. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — On  this  society’s  syllabus  of  meetings  the  sub¬ 
ject  arranged  for  Tuesday  last,  April  4tli,  was  “Hardy  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants,”  and  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Queen’s  Road  Nursery,  Hampton  Hill,  who  is  known  to  be  an 
expert  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  it  received  most  excellent 
treatment.  He  alluded  to  the  Iris  in  all  its  varieties,  and  this 
plant  will  furnish  us  with  bloom  from  January  to  June,  making 
excellent  decoration  for  cool  greenhouses  in  the  early  months, 
until  the  warmer  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  when  with 
the  suitable  varieties  we  can  look  to  the  outside  borders  for 
our  requirements.  Amongst  other  hardy  flowers  under  notice 
were  the  Paeonies,  which  should  find  a  place  m  all  gardens,  for 
their  magnificence  of  colour  and  character  of  bloom  are  surely 
enough  to  recommend  them.  The  best  time  to  remove  them 
is  in  August,  for  then  the  main  or  tap  root  will  not  be  disturbed 
to  injure  the  plant,  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  moved  in  the 
early  spring.  The  Helleborus,  Phloxes,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Pvrethrums,  Delphiniums  and  Lathyrus  were,  amongst  others, 
amply  described.  In  each  variety  he  advised  the  situation  re¬ 
quired  most  suitable  for  them,  and  the  time  of  the  year  and 
methods  to  propagate.  In  the  discussion  following  many  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  of  the  lecturer,  and  in  his  subsequent  remarks 
culture  points  were  obtained,  which  should  prove  beneficial  to 
those  members  present.  Mr.  J.  Gregory  had  an  interesting 
exhibit,  staging  rare  specimens  of  Colonial  fruits,  including 
Limes,  'Citrons,  and  Bananas,  also  Oranges  and  Lemons  grown 
in  this  country.  The  meeting’s  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces:  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on  the 
5th  inst. ,  Sir  AA  illiam  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding, 
a  proposal  for  laying  out  Trafalgar  Square  as  an  architectural 
garden  met  with  support,  but  it  was  decided  to  await  the  result 
of  the  motion  of  which  Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft  has  given  notice 
at  the  London  County  Council  before  approving  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  design.  An  appeal  was  submitted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  well-known  Purley.  Beeches,  near  Croydon,  at  a.  cost  of 
£5,600,  and  it  was  agreed  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  .Particulars  were  given  of  the  Garden  Suburb 
scheme  for  building  on  and  laying  out  240  acres  adjacent  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  with  due  regard  to  open  space  and  garden 
requirements.  It  was  stated  that  the  association  had  received 
over  £100  from  some  of  its  members  in  response  to  an  appeal 
m  aid  of  the  Ruskin  Park  scheme,  and  that  £2,000  was  still 
needed  from  private  sources.  It  was  reported  that  the  svm- 
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nastic  apparatus  as  granted  had  been  erected  at  the  Norfolk 
Square  area,  Islington,  and  at  St.  Peter’s,  Walworth,  and  All 
Saints’,  Buxton  Street,  Gymnasia,  and  that  seats  had  been  seni 
to  Ufford  Street  recreation  ground,  the  public  library  garden 
Isle  of  Dogs,  and  Avondale  Park,  W.  Further  grants  were  made 
of  seats  for  the  Latchmore  Estate  and  the  Ball’s  Bridge  Road 
public  gardens  and  of  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  Tait  Street 
Club,  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  and  the  Lads’  Club,  Wapping. 
Applications  for  prizes  in  connection  with  outside  window 
garden  competitions  in  poor  localities  were  granted  for  St.  Paul’s 
and  St.  James  the  Less,  Bethnal  Green  ;  St.  Matthew’s,  Lisson 
Grove  ;  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields ;  St.  Saviour’s,  Hoxton ; 
the  People’s  Palace,  De  Beauvoir  Town  ;  and  Battersea  Horti’ 
cultural  Societies,  and  other  similar  organisations  willin'*  to 
arrange  competitions,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  association  to 
brighten  the  aspect  of  the  streets  by  plants  and  flowers  outside 
windows  abutting  thereon.  It  was  agreed  to  undertake  the 
laying  out  of  the  proposed  Varcoe  Road  recreation  ground  if 
the  Camberwell  Borough  Council  would  contribute  one-half  of 
the  cost. 


Public  Garden  for  Folkestone. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  on  the  5th  inst.,  it  was  announced  that  Earl  Radnor 
had  offered  a  valuable  piece  of  land  on  the  east  cliff  as  a  public 
garden  for  ever. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Edward  Webb.- — Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Edward  Webb,  of  the  firm  of  Edward  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  has  been  appointed  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

*  *  * 

Scoitish  Horticultural  Association. — The  amount  collected 
on  the  4th  inst.  was  not  £10  2s.  6d.,  but  £5  2s.  6d.  Of  the 
amount  originally  stated,  £5  is  from  a  member  who  annually 
subscribes  that  sum,  which  goes  into  the  general  fund. — C.  C. 

*  *  -* 

New  Garden  Ground  for  Manchester. — The  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  are  prepared  to  lay  out 
a  portion  of  the  Blackley  estate  for  gardening  purposes.  Each 
plot  will  be  200  square  yards  in  extent,  and  these  are  to  be  let 
out  to  tenants  on  the  estate  at  a  small  charge. 

*  *  *  — 

A  J  edge’s  Epigram. — During  the  hearing  of  a  case  in  court 
last  week  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  made  a  witty  epigram.  A  lady 
alleged  that  she  became  ill  after  eating  Mushrooms  with  which 
she  had  been  served  at  a  restaurant.  The  judge  was  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Mushrooms  were  the  cause  of  the  illness,  as 
there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  vendor. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  “  Mushrooms  began  in  manure  and 
ended  in  indigestion.” 

*  *  * 

I  he  Danger  of  Eating  V  atercress. — The  scare  that  was 
created  some  two  years  ago  by  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
owing  to  polluted  watercress  has  been  giving  the  London  County 
Council  some  trouble  in  collecting  statistics  about  this  favourite 
green  vegetable.  We  learn  from  the  statistics  prepared  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  L.  C.C.  that  London  eats  about  1,500  tons 
of  watercress  during  the  year,  and  that  these  are  supplied  from 
something  like  120  cress  beds  or  establishments.  All  of  these 
sources  of  supply  have  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  this  report.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  beds  are  in  proximity 
to  sewage  farms  or  other  offensive  trades.  On  the  whole,  it  does 
not  seem  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  beds  are  in  a  deci¬ 
dedly  bad  situation,  and  the  medical  officer  thinks  that  careful 
washing  is  capable  of  eliminating  the  impurities  and  rendering 
the  risk  comparatively  immaterial.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
outbreak  in  Hackney  was  not  due  to  eating  unwashed  watercress, 
but  if  so  that  the  inhabitants  will  now  take  the  preventive  means 
in  their  own  hands.  The  doctor  does,  however,  take  objection 
to  certain  beds  on  topographical,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
grounds,  but  we  are  not  informed  where  these  objectionable  beds 
are  situated.  AATe  presume,  however,  that  the  cultivators  have 
been  well  warned  as  to  their  liability  for  any  carelessness  or 
negligence  on  their  part. 
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The  Sloe  and  BrLLAOE  are  now  in  full  bloom  on  the  heaths 
and  in  the  hedges  of  the  southern  counties,  and  make  beautiful 
sheets  of  white,  which  will  be  replaced  later  on  by  the  larger 

flowers  of  the  May  or  Hawthorn. 

*  *  * 

Youthful  Cultivators. — Mr.  John  Boscawen  decided  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Daffodil  bulbs  amongst  the  children  of  the  parish  of 
Feock,  Cornwall.  At  the  show  held  on  the  1st  inst.  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  entries  of  Daffodils  were  shown,  aiid  gave 
evidence  of  better  cultivation  than  they  did  the  previous  year. 

The  varietv  grown  was  Emperor. 

'  *  *  * 

Mit.  Fowler,  gardener  at  Mertoun  House,  Duns,  has  served 
there  for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  years,  and  is  now  retiring 
so  that  he  may  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace.  He  retires 
with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Polwarth  family  and  his  friends  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Fowler  was  well  known,  both  as  a 
judge  and  an  exhibitor,  at  shows.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Beach, 

till  lately  gardener  at  Luscar  House,  Dunfermline. 

*  *  * 

Poisoned  Peas. — In  a  case  which  was  heard  at  Londonderry 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  it  was  stated  that  a  bottle  of  Peas  sent  for 
analysis  contained  2f  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  per  pound 
of  the  Peas.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  green  colour  of  the  Peas,  and  notwithstanding 
the.  plea  that  there  was  no  legislation  against  the  use  of  this 

preservative,  the  defendant  was  fined. 

-  *  *  * 

Flower  Beds  for  Trafalgar  Square. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
County  Council  on  the  4th  inst.,  a  proposition  was  brought  up 
by  Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft.  This  was  for  the  transformation  of 
Trafalgar  Square  into  a  tiower  garden,  with  beds,  fountains, 
cascades,  grass  plots,  winding  paths,  etc.  We  may  say  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  such  a  project  has  been  mooted, 
as  it  dates  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  riotous  meetings  in 
Trafalgar  Square  about  twenty  vears  ago. 


Roses  at  a  Royal  AYedding. — We  understand  that  the 
German  Crown  Prince’s  wedding  is  to  be  held  on  June  6th,  and 
that  various  arrangements  in  connection  with  that  event  have 
been  prepared.  One  of  these  decisions  is  that  Roses  of  all 
colours  shall  be  conspicuous  in  the  decorations  arranged  by 
the  City  Council  of  Berlin.  The  procession  will  start  from 
Bellevue  Castle,  and  proceed  through  the  Tiergarten  and  along 
Enter  den  Linden  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  route  being  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  miles  lon<r. 

*  *  * 

Raspberries  at  Blairgowrie. — There  can  be  ho  question 
that  the  people  of  Blairgowrie  now  recognise  the  fact  that  that 
district  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Raspberry  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Some  years  ago  we  advocated  the  plan  of 
growing  certain  fruits  in  the  districts  most  suitable  to  them, 
so  that  the  weight  of  crop- would  make  it  worth  the  cultivator’s 
attention  to  make  such  a  distinction  instead  of  struggling 
against  soil  and  climate  in  districts  that  are  decidedly  unsuit¬ 
able  to  certain  classes  of  fruits. 

*  *  * 


Railway  Rates  for  Home  and  Foreign  Produce. — As  we  in¬ 
timated  some  time  ago,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  a 
committee  to  ascertain  whether  any  preferential  treatment 
was  accorded  foreign  producers  by  comparison  with  home 
growers.  At  a  meeting  some  evidence  was  given  that  would 
indicate  preferential  rates  for  foreign  farmers.  Evidence  was 
also  given  with  regard  to  the  carrying  of  various  kinds  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  by  a  representative  of  the.  Yorkshire  Union 
of  Agricultural  Clubs.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  North 
Eastern  Railway-  would  give  rebutting  evidence. 

*  *  * 


Register  of  Nurseries,  etc.— A  copy  of  the  “Register  of 
Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Florist  and  Seed  Businesses,  etc.” 
for  April,  issued  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68, 
Uieapside,  London,  E.C.,  is  now  on  our  table.  As  usual,  this 
legister  contains  a  large  number  of  nurseries,  gardens,  and  other 
businesses  for  sale,  and  all  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
under  the  names  of  the  counties  in  which  the  said  businesses 
are  situated.  Those  interested  or  in  need  of  any  such  estab- 
Irbment  can  procure  a  copy  of  the  register  from  the  above  firm. 
-  understand  that  more  detailed  particulars  and  orders  to 
iew  an\  of  the  properties  mentioned  may  also  be  obtained  from 
-  c-^as  Protheroe  and  Morris,  if  the  information  required  is 
precisely  stated.  1 


— We  are  all  familiar  with  the  plunder 
h£?!;f  i  ?evonshl^  lanes  of  ^eir  Ferns,  Primroses,  and  othe: 
autiful  flowers.  The  marauders  who  belong  to  this  class  an 


not  satisfied  with  the  wildings  whether  in  open  spaces  or  fenc.  I 
It  is  stali’il  that  they  even  penetrate  tin-  pleasure-grounds  of 
people  who  have  made  an  effort  to  beautify  their  grounds  by 
planting  bulbs  of  various  kinds.  We  learn  that  two  young 
women  liave  plundered  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Mrs.  Rowley 
Conway,  of  Bodrhyddan,  Rhyl,  Flintshire.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  people  in  that  neighbourhood  that  the  plunderers  dig  up 
roots  and  all,  potting  them  up  and  thus  obtaining  a  good  price 
for  them. 

*  *  * 

The  Wood  Anemone. — In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
whether  on  the  sand  or  chalk  formations,  the  Wood  Anemone 
(A.  nemorosa)  has  been  abundant  for  ten  days  or  more,  and 
will  continue  for  some  time  until  the  later  flowers  in  high  situa¬ 
tions  have  passed  their  best.  Copses,  where  the  wood  is  of  one 
to  three  years’  growth,  give  shelter  to  thousands  of  these 
Anemones,  which,  when  at  their  best,  give  the  undergrowth  the 
appearance  as  if  a  covering  of  snow  had  fallen.  In  many  places, 
however,  the  ordinary  white  one  is  mixed  with  rose  or  red 
varieties  that  are  not  merely  valuable  for  contrast,  but  are  in 
themselves  really  beautiful.  At  present  the  Wood  Anemone 
is  very  abundant  in  suitable  situations  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  other  counties. 

-*■  *  * 

The  Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  towards  this  fund  up  to  Saturday  night,  April  8th,  are  :  — 
Previously  acknowledged,  £7  19s.  9d.  ;  Mr.  E.  Bewley,  Is.  ; 
Mr.  A.  F.  Blades,  5s.  ;  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  5s.  ;  Air.  T.  Challis,  5s.  ; 
Mr.  Neville  Clegg,  5s.  ;  Messrs.  Edmondson  Bros.,  Is.  ;  Emerson 
Park  Horticultural  Society,  13s.  6d.  ;  Dr.  D.  L.  Freeland, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Air.  T.  F.  Goadsby,  Is.  ;  Mr.  S.  F.  Higgins,  Is.  ; 
Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son,  10s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  S.  F.  Jackson,  5s.  ; 
Air.  W.  Jones,  Is.  ;  Mr.  L.  J.  AIcRae,  Is.  ;  Air.  A.  Nash,  2s.  ; 
Air.  S.  C.  Norman,  Is.  ;  Mr.  C.  Osman,  2s.  ;  Air.  R.  H.  Pearson, 
5s.  ;  Aliss  H.  C.  Philbrick,  10s.  6d.  ;  Air.  A.  Roney,  Is.  ;  Air. 
G.  Ross,  Is.  ;  Mrs.  Smith,  Is.  ;  Mrs.  Arnold  Steer,  5s.  ;  Air.  T. 
Sevenson,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  G.  Townsend,  Is.  ;  Air.  T.  A.  AYeston,  Is. 

*  ■*  * 

Glynde  School  for  Lady  Gardeners. — In  the  prospectus  of 
the  Glynde  School  for  lady  gardeners,  established  by-  the  Hon. 
Frances  Wolseley,  we  learn  that  the  demand  for  lady  gardeners 
still  exceeds  the  supply.  We  understand  also  that  they  find 
occupation  in  private  gardens,  day  schools,  and  asylums  for 
women,  where  gardening  exercises  a  great  curative  value  in 
restoring  nerve  and  will  power.  The  students  at  this  estab¬ 
lishment  are  to  be  instructed  in  hardy  fruit  growing,  the  forcing 
of  flowers,  general  routine  work,  and  bee-keeping.  The  students 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £10.  The  school  is  under  the  patronage 
of  some  well-known  horticulturists,  including  Air.  AY.  Robin¬ 
son,  Aliss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  and  Airs,  C.  AY."  Earle,  all  noted 
authors  of  garden  literature. 

*  *  * 

Insectivorous  Birds  in  Britain. — Something  like  250  species 
of  wild  birds  are  either  resident  in  Britain  or  regularly  migrate 
to  this  country  during  certain  seasons,  but  particularly  in 
summer.  About  80  of  them  practically  have  their  home  on  the 
land  in  rural  districts.  Of  the  total  number  more  than  30 
species  feed  entirely  upon  insects,  and  it  would  be  well  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  these  and  grain-eating  birds.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  many  that  certain  birds  feed  largely  upon  the  seeds 
of  plants  which  are  wild,  and  therefore  of  no  importance  to  the 
cultivator,  but  may  even  be  injurious  amongst  cultivated  crops. 
Even  sparrow  clubs  should  learn  to  do  better  than  slaughter 
birds  indiscriminately  which  may  attack  cultivated  crops  during 
periods  when  the  country  being  under  snow  or  hard  frost  makes 
it  difficult  for  these  wild  creatures  to  maintain  themselves  alive. 
The  good  that  they  do  at  other  times  must  more  than  compensate 
for  the  depredations  they  make  in  winter. 

'  *  *  * 

Is  Rhubarb  Poisonous? — Some  alarm  and  comment  have 
lately  been  caused  by  the  death  of  a  young  lady  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames.  She  had  seen  in  a  newspaper  a  recipe  for  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  Rhubarb  leaves  in  the  same  manner  as  Spinach,  and 
tried  the  experiment.  The  leaves  were  cooked,  and  both  she 
and  her  brothers  ate  some,  and  on  the  following  day  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pains,  with  inflammation  of  the"  stomach, 
to  which  she  succumbed.  Her  brothers  experienced  similar 
symptoms,  though  the  pain  was  not  so  acute.  AAlien  the  case 
has  been  inquired  into,  the  other  accessories  to  the  process  of 
cooking  should  be  ascertained.  If  the  stalks  are  not  noxious, 
but  considered  wholesome,  we  scarcely  see  why  the  leaves  them¬ 
selves  should  be  poisonous.  Irritant  poisons  are  usually 
destroyed  or  dissipated  in  the  process  of  cooking,  boiling,  or 
baking  plants  which  are  well  known  to  be  poisonous  in  the 
fresh  state. 
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Grass  and  Flower  Beds  for  Dalkeith— Provost  Chisholm 
has  laid  a  scheme  before  the  Town  Council  of  Dalkeith  with 
a  view  to  having  grass  and  flower  beds  laid  down  by  the  mam 
thoroughfare  east"  of  the  parish  church,  where  the  street  is 
unusually  broad.  The  question  will  again  come  up  tor  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  tins  month.  It  seems 
that  this  wide  portion  of  the  street  is  paved  with  cobble-stones, 
which  are  very  much  in  want  of  repair.  Besides  saving  some¬ 
thin^  in  the  renovation  of  the  cobble-stones,  such  a  scheme 
would  also  put  an  end  to  the  street  shows  m  that  part  of  the 
town,  where  they  had  been  a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  tramway  lines 
will  in  the  future  have  a.  terminus  m  this  neighbourhood. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  Apples.— Hitherto  the  growers  of  Western  Ontario 
have  only  given  their  attention  to  marketing  Apples  for  home 
supplies,  including  shipment  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-West 
A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various  societies  was  he  c 
last  March  at  Toronto,  when  it  was  decided  to  pool  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  sell  in  bulk.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience,  as 
it  means  that  40,000  or  50,000  barrels  of  Apples  may  be  disposed 
of  practically  by  one  seller.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enab  e 
them  to  handle  the  export  trade  in  Apples  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  market  next  season.  Needless  to  say,  the  Apples  wi 
be  packed  and  graded  on  first-class  principles.  The  Apples  will 
be  taken  to  certain  points  agreed  upon,  so  that  buyers  wi 
have  little  travelling  to  get  in  touch  with  the  products  for  sale. 

*  *  * 

The  Dafftdowndilly. — Following  the  success  of  last  year, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  again  instituted  a 
floral  fete  on  the  5th  hist,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
finances  of  the  society.  The  fete  was  held  m  the  Royal  Umvei- 
sity  Buildings  and  the  Central  Hall,  and  the  adjoining  rooms 
were  described  as  bowers  of  beauty  produced  by  Laurels  Palms, 
Ivy  and  other  plants  artistically  arranged.  Last  year  the  tete 
was  spoken  of  as  a  “  Floralie,”  and  the  patrons  on  this  occasion 
introduced  the  more  ancient  name  of  Daffydowndilly.  The  new 
venture  last  year  was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  repetition 
of  it  this  vear  has  every  appearance  of  being  equally  successful. 
The  stalls  were  attended  by  several  ladies  of  distinction,  m- 
dueling  Lady  Albreda  Bourke,  Lady  Brooke,  Lady  Nutting, 
Lady  Mary  Doyne,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Moore,  and  others. 

An  Old  Forgotten  Hedge.— At  Chart  Common,  close  to  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  Surrey,  is  a  line  of  tall  Beech  trees, 
some  of  which  have  trunks  of  considerable  girth.  In  one  part  of 
this  line  are  some  very  curious  instances  of  natural  grafting, 
showino'  that  the  trees  had  originally  been  planted  as  a  hedge 
or  fence,  and  at  a  certain  period  of  their  career  the  trees  were 
partly  cut  and  the  stems  laid  down  so-  as  to  form  a  fence.  These 
trees  had  then  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  assume  their 
natural  growth  so  far  as  their  own  density  would  allow  them. 
Quite  a° number  of  them  may  be-  seen  m  places,  where  the 
original  horizontal  stems  have  become  united  or  grafted  with 
their  neighbours  in  such  ai  way  as  to  form  a  line-  of  trees  holding 
on  to  one  another  like  people  with  their  hands  joined.  In  the 
absence  of  exact  information,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  peculiar  union  of  the  trees,  except  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  laid  down  as  is  too  frequently  done  in  making  or  mending 

bad  hedges.  *  *  * 

A  C-AREER  FOR  Young  Men. — What  to  do  with  the  sons  of  our 
farmers  and  small  landed  gentry,  and  with  boys  brought  up  in 
our  country  towns,  is  a  question  of  constantly  recurring  urgency. 
The  prospects  of  obtaining  an  adequate  maintenance  on  the 
land,  to  which  most  of  them  are  inclined,  are  so  uncertain  that, 
in  tile  majority  of  cases,  careers  have  to  be  sought  for  them  in 
our  overcrowded  professions  or  in  mercantile  pursuits.  There 
are,  of  course,  the  Colonies.  And  of  these,  just  now,  Western 
Australia  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising.  She  offers 
free  lands  and  many  other  advantages  which  are  not  obtainable 
in  any  other  Australian  State.  Recognising  the  necessity  on 
the  part  of  settlers,  particularly  young  men,  of  gaining  Colonial 
experience  and  of  acquiring  the  technical  knowledge  needed  to 
ensure  success  in  an  agricultural  career,  she  has  established  two 
experimental  farms,  one  at  Chapman,  near  Northampton,  of 
about  1,000  acres,  and  one  at  Narrogin,  on  the  Great  Southern 
Railway,  of  about  2,000  acres.  Both  are-  in  the  South-west  Divi¬ 
sion,  but  they  represent,  to  some  extent,  different  classes  of  soil. 
Entrance  to  these  farms  is-  open  to  youths  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  over  on  most  generous  terms.  For  a  fee  of  £2  2s.  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly,  students  are  maintained  and  taught 
for  two  years.  Any  young  fellows  going  from  the  home  country 
to  these  farms  might  get  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
farm  work,  and,  at  the-  end  of  the  period,  would  be  able  to  take 
up  land  for  themselves.  Besides  general  instruction  in  farm¬ 


ing,  students  are  thoroughly  taught  how  to  run  agricultural 
machinery  and  how  to  handle  and  deal  with  stock.  The  whole 
course  is  designed  to  equip  young  men  for  taking  advantage  cf 
the  agricultural,  fruit  growing,  and  pastoral  possibilities  open 
to  them  in  Western  Australia.  While  the  college-farm  course 
has  been  fixed  for  two-  ye-ars,  there  is  no  obligation  to  put  in 
the  full  term,  and,  if  desired,  one  year  can  be  spent  at  each 
farm,  which  would  prove  a  considerable  advantage  to  those  who 
wish  to  gain  wider  experience.  Each  farm  is  made  self-sup¬ 
porting  by  careful  management  and  by  the  labour  of  the  students 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  no  place  for  a  lad  afraid  of  real 
hard  work.  Such  an  arrangement  appears  to  us  to  offer  an 
excellent  opening  for  many  young  fellows  whose  friends  are  - 
anxious  to  give  them  a  start  in  life.  Should  any  of  our  readers 
like  to  have  further  information,  it  can,  no  doubt,  be  obtained 
from  the  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia,  15,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

*  *  -IE- 

Notable  Atthendrane  Trees. — A  paper  on  the  above  subject 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  Renwick  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Natural  History  Society.  Auchendrane  is  in  Ayrshire,  within 
four  miles  of  the  county  town.  He  made  special  reference  to  a 
splendid  lot  of  Silver  Firs  (Abies  pectinata),  said  to  have  been 
planted  in  1707  in  commemoration  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  planter  was  John  Muir,  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor.  A  Birch  tree  upon  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house  is  considered  to  be  tfie  finest  specimen  of 
its  kind  in  the  west  of  .  Scotland.  It  was  planted  by  Miss 
Cathcart.  Of  thes©  and  other  trees  Mr.  Renwick  gave  a 
detailed  account  relative  to  their  height,  girth,  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  Silver  Fir  as  a 
timber  tree,  we  know  that  it  makes  gigantic  specimens,  over¬ 
topping  the  Norway  Spruce  and  the  Scotch  Fir  after  it  has  been 
planted  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  in  the  northern  counties. 
It  seemsi  to  be  immune  to  spring  frosts  in  the  north  after  it  gets 
over  its  youth. 

*  *  * 

British  Woodlands. — Hitherto  there  has  been  little  organisa¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  in  British  woodlands  as  a  whole,  though 
we  have  examples  now  and  again  that  seem  to  prove  that  good 
timber  might  profitably  be  grown  in  this  country.  The  “  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  Herald  ”  says  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Nevil,  in  a  paper 
read  before  a  Midland  society,  said  that  an  area  of  100  acres 
of  common  land  was  planted  from  1852  to  1862  with  Larch,  Scotch 
Firs,  and  Spruce,  with  an  intermixture  of  Beech)  and  Oak.  Be¬ 
tween  1871  and  1884  the  thinning  realised  nearly  £500,  besides 
the  timber  that  was  used  in  fencing  and  other  estate  work.  The 
plantation  was  felled  in  1901,  and  realised  more  than  £4,500. 
that  being  at  the  rate  of  £45  an  acre.  The  site  is  an  elevated 
one,  ranging  from  800ft.  to  1,300ft.  above  sea  level.  The  Larch 
gave  most  satisfaction  on  the  lower  levels,  while  that  on  elevated 
positions  produced  only  about  a  third  of  the  bulk- of  timber, 
This  is  explained  as  being  due  to  exposure  to  wind.  The  annual 
return  for  the  100  acres  is  calculated  at  nearly  £1  per  acre  for 
the  pei’iod  occupied  by  the  plantation.  Land  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  covered  with  Heather  would  he  dear  at  2s.  6d. 
an  acre. 

*  *  * 

Camphill  Park,  Glasgow. — For  some  time  back  the  weather 
has  been  very  versatile-  in  character.  Little  frost,  it  is  true, 
insinuated  itself,  but  rain  and  dull  clays  were  not  wanting,  and, 
in  consequence,  conditions  for  seed-sowing  were  not  so  favour¬ 
able  as  the  average  month  of  March  affords.  The  proverbial 
peck  of  March  dust,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  looked  for  in  April, 
proverbial  for  showers.  The  most  outstanding  feature  of  gar¬ 
dening,  or,  rather,  parks  improvement,  in  the  district  just  now 
is  that  going  on  in  the  Queen’s  Park.  This  is  the-  finest  in  the 
city,  with  its  grand  winter  gardens  and  unique  configuration  in 
all  its  details,  and,  since  the  addition  of  the  estate  of  Camphill. 
the  park  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
The  old  mansion  of  Camphill  is  now  converted  into  a  museum, 
and  the  erstwhile  gardens  and  grounds  utilised  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  public,  and  Camphill  itself  is,  by  the  way,  as  historic  as 
any  other  place-  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Mungo.  It  is  said  that  the 
ancient  Britons  held  this  commanding  hill  as  one  of  their  watch 
camps,  and  that  in  turn  the  Romans,  Cromwell,  and  Regent 
Murray  made  use  of  the  strategic  position.  The  Corporation, 
who  have  ever  the  public  good  at  their  heart,  as  the  first  matter 
of  importance,  have  throughout  their  tenure  done  much  to  stdl 
further  enhance-  the  beautiful  situation  of  this  park,  and  are 
at  present  doing  considerable  improvements.  During  the 
winter  two  new  bowling  greens  were  under  construction,  aim 
are  now  all  but  finished.  And,  like  the  wise  generation  to  which 
they  belong,  they  are  at  present  taking  advantage  of  the 
abnormal  state  of  the  labour  market  in  the  construction  of  a 
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dgantic  hike  in  the  park.  This  will  give  the  park  an  attrac¬ 
tion  which,  excellent  as  it  is  as  a  place  of  recreation,  it  hitherto 
did  not  have.  Besides  its  value  as  a  feature  of  landscape,  its 
utility  for  skating,  curling,  and  model  yachting -must  be  a  matter 
of  very  great  moment  to  the  citizens.  There  are  at  present 
nearly  100  unemployed  labourers  engaged  in  the  excavation,  and 
their  thanks  are  due  the  Corporation  for  their  sympathy  in  thus 
creating  a  really  useful  source  cf  work — a  benefit  to  them  and  a 

lasting  benefit  to  the  citizens. — D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Antiquity  of  the  Bracken.- — It  is  well  known  to  most  gar¬ 
deners — or,  at  all  events,  to  those  who  have  travelled  over  much 
of  this  country — that  the  Bracken  is  a  widespread  and  repre¬ 
sentative  plant.  All  those  who  go  further  afield  will  find  the 
same  plant  thriving  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  All  this 
coes  to  prove  that  the  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  is  a  plant  of 
great  antiquity.  Many  places  in  England  and  Scotland  have 
names  that  have  been  derived  from  the  common  Bracken  or 
Fern.  All  these  facts  were  commented  upon  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  “  Scotsman  ”  by  a  writer  who  has  given  much  study  to 
the  subject.  This  Fern,  then,  is  found  existing  throughout  the 
Continents  cf  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Japan  to  Scotland,  and 
also  occurs  in  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  forests 
if  New  Zealand.  Several  others  of  our  Ferns  enjoy  an  equal  an¬ 
tiquity,  judging  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  somewhat  similar 
distribution  to  that  of  the  Bracken.  We  refer  to  Hymenophyl- 
lum  tunbridgense,  the  Ophioglossum,  and  the  Botrycliium. 
The  two  latter  would  seem  to  represent  an  ancient  and  early 
type  of  Fem  to  be  found  in  situations  suitable  for  them,  and 
where  they  were  not  likely  to  be  overgrown  by  their  more 
vigorous  and  bulky  relatives.  .  Some  attempt  is  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  distribution  of  these 'Ferns  by  the  spores  being  lifted 
up  in  the  wind  and  carried  across  the  Equator  in  a  high  current. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  explain  their  dis¬ 
tribution  in  this  extensive  manner,  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  has  been  done  gradually  by  such  plants  travelling  for 
limited  distances  from  place  to  place.  Time,  as  well  as  space, 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  these  matters, 
and  it  is  more  than  certain  that  the  configuration  of  the 
globe  was  not  always  identical  with  that  existing  at  the  present 
day,  but  that  land  areas  once  existed  which  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  waters  of  the  oceans. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  Th“s° 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  mil 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  u 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken- 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Bindings  for  Fruit  Growers'  Guide. 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  in  the  “  G.W.”  where  I  might 
obtain  bindings  of  “  Wright's  Fruit  Growers’  Guide,”  and  oblige  ? 
(John  Glavin.) 

Tour  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  to  the  author  of  the  work, 
Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  8,  Rose  Hill  Road,  Wandsworth, 
London,  S.W. ,  who  would  be  able  to  give  you  exact  information 
where  bindings  would  be  obtainable. 

Scale  on  Peach  Trees. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  gained  much 
useful  information  from  your  open  page  (“  Questions  and 
Answers”).  Having  lately  taken  charge  of  some  gardens,  I  find 
the  Peach  trees  in  a  very  bad  state  with  scale.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  get  rid  of  them  by  washing  the  trees  with  Gishurst 
compound  last  autumn,  but  now  they  are  coming  on  as  bad 
as  ever,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  do  anything  to  them  owing  to 
the  trees  being  in  leaf.  Could  you,  or  some  of  your  readers, 
give  me  a  safe  remedy  to  prevent  them  spreading  ?  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged.  (Peach  Tree.) 

TVe  presume  that  by  this  time  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  so 
that  you  would  have  a  difficulty  in  applying  anything  to  the 
trees  that  might  not  affect  the  young  leaves  or  the  fruit. 
Petroleum  emulsion  would  make  an  excellent  insecticide  for 
destroying  the  scale,  hut  we  should  not  think  of  applying  it 


while  the  trees  are  in  fruit,  as  the  fruits  might  get  tainted  with 
the  emulsion,  if  you  could  exercise  a  little  patience  you  coubl 
do  much  to  check  the  multiplication  of  the  scale  by  using  a 
brush  dipped  in  lather  from  the  cake  of  Gishurst  compound. 
You  could  also  employ  methylated  spirit  in  the  same  way, 
dipping  the  brush  in  the  spirit  and  brushing  the  affected  parts 
°l  the  shoots,  being  careful  not  to  touch  either  leaves  or  truit. 
If  you  have  a  careful  boy  that  could  work  under  your  instruc¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  worth  while  spending  some  time  on  the 
trees,  applying  the  insecticides  we  have  mentioned  to  the  shoots 
that  are  affected.  No  doubt  these  are  young  scales  hatched  out 
from  eggs  since  you  commenced  forcing  the  trees,  and  if  you 
had  been  able  to  observe  them  when  the  eggs  hatched  out  a 
dilute  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  should  have  been  applied 
to  the  trees  then  previous  to  their  coming  into  bloom.  We  think 
it  would  be  worth  your  while  using  the  paraffin  emulsion  after 
the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  at  which  time  you  could  not  hurt 
the  foliage.  At  the  same  time  every  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  house,  including  glass  and  woodwork,  might  also  be  sprayed 
with  the  emulsion,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  reaching  all  the  scales 
that  may  be  about. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  not  Growing. 

Some  plants  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  put  into  the  ground 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  house  about  three  years  ago  have 
made  little  headway  and  appear  stunted.  Can  they  be  made 
to  grow  more  rapidly  by  watering,  manuring,  etc.  ?  (W.  H.  I).; 

Situations  close  to  walls  of  houses  are  often  very  hard,  as  well 
as  dry,  and  almost  impenetrable  by  roots.  It  would  have  been 
worth  your  while,  therefore,  to  have  taken  out  a  good-sized  hole 
when  you  planted  the  Ampelopsis,  and  to  have  put  in  some 
good  soil.  Even  if  the  hole  was  only  of  moderate  dimensions, 
it  would  have  given  the  plants  an  opportunity  of  making  a  good 
start  in  their  new  situation,  and  if  the  hole  is  made  3  ft.  in 
diameter  the  roots  would  be  able  to  make  vigorous  growth  in 
it  for  a  number  of  years.  Provided  the  plants  have  not  started 
into  growth  you  can  even  now  lift  them  with  a  ball  of  soil  and 
make  good-sized  holes  to  be  filled  as  above  directed.  *  You  can 
then  tread  down  the  soil  rather  firmly,  and  cover  it  over  with 
gravel  if  that  is  the  condition  of  the  front  area  at  present. 

Aphis  on  Peach  Trees. 

We  have  fumigated  our  Peach  trees  several  times,  but  still 
there  seem  to  be  considerable  numbers  of  live  aphis  on  the 
young  shoots.  Next  morning  we  syringed  the  trees  well,  hut 
this  seems  to  favour  the  pest  by  sweetening  the  foliage  again. 
A  good  remedy  would  be  much  appreciated.  (A.  R.) 

it  is  probable  that  the  fumigation  and  the  syringing  scarcely- 
reached  the  aphides  at  all.  What  is  very  likely  they  simply 
crawled  into  the  curled  or  half-opened  leaves,  taking  shelter 
there  till  the  danger  was  past.  They  then  resumed  their  opera¬ 
tions.  We  should  advise  you  to  give  the  trees  a  gentle  spraying 
sufficient  to  wet  the  leaves  ;  then  get  some  tobacco  powder,  and 
dust  the  points  of  the  shoots  where  the  leaves  are  only  half 
opened,  as  well  as  any  other  leaves  which  may  be  curled  up 
owing  to  the  previous  operations  of  the  aphides  themselves. 
There  are  distributors  for  blowing  the  tobacco  powder  into 
such  places,  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  trees  can  be 
operated  upon  in  a  short  time.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  tobacco  powder  by  hand,,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  can 
be  done  in  a  short  time.  Do  not  syringe  it  off,  but  leave  it 
there  at  least  for  some  days,  and  you  will  find  it  very  effectual. 

Propagating  Primus  triloba  fl.  pi. 

Could  you  let  me  know  how  the  double  pink  Prunus  triloba 
may  be  propagated?  Say  what  stock  might  be  used  if  it  is  to 
be  grafted.  (L.  W.) 

This  tree  is  sometimes  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding, 
and  we  should  think  that  there  are  several  stocks  which  would 
answer  the  purpose.  Being  an  Apricot,  it  might  be  propagated 
upon  seedlings  of  that  or  upon  some  stock  which  is  used  for 
that  tree.  Some  of  the  other  Plums  would  probably  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  For  instance,  the  Myrobalan  might 
be  used  as  a  stock,  or  if  you  have  trees  of  the  variety  known 
in  gardens  as  Prunus  Pissardi.,  that  would  probably  answer 
the  purpose  as  well.  If  you  have  any  stocks  used  for  grafting 
Plums,  they  might  be  employed.  The  Malialeb  stock  would 
probably  answer  equally  as  well  and  have  a  dwarfing  effect 
upon  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  propagate  it  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  July.  Insert  the 
cuttings  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  cover  with  a  bell  glass  in  a 
greenhouse  or  similar  structure.  Possibly  the  ripened  cuttings 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  the 
open,  any  time  after  the  leaves  are  off,  and  certainly  before 
they  are  produced  in  spring.  There  are  several  methods  open 
to  yon  of  increasing  this  beautiful  subject. 
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Evaporated  Fruit. 

I  remember  reading  accounts  of  the  evaporation  or  drying  of 
fruits  at  Chiswick  some  years  ago,  but  have  'heard  little  of  it 
since.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  dried 
fruits  paying  in  this  country.  (E.  T.  W.) 

The  trials  at  Chiswick  certainly  proved  satisfactory  so  far  as 
they  went,  but  they  were  not  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
extensive  to  answer  for  commercial  purposes.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  preserved  or  dried  fruits  in  this  country,  judging 
by  the  amount  imported  annually  from  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  In  1902  as  much  as  654,170  cwt.  of  fruit 
preserved  without  sugar  was  imported  to  this  country  in  the 
form  of  dried  rings,  chips  and  quartered  fruits.  These  included 
Apples  and  Peaches,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Apricots,  Plums, 
and  similar  fruits  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  We  think 
it  is  necessary  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  people  to  dry 
their  fruits  and  combine  their  produce  so  that  it  can  be 
handled  on  a  large  scale  by  buyers  and  sellers.  This  would  do 
much  to  cheapen  the  expenses  of  transit  from  the  fruit-grower 
or  drier  to  the  consuming  public.  Probably  you  might  be  able 
to  get  local  customers,  which  would  enable  you  to  sell  your 
dried  fruits  at  a  profit,  but  if  they  have  to  be  sent  to  any 
distant  market  the  advantage  of  combination  with  other  growers 
for  this  purpose  would  be  obvious. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Joseph  Field)  1,  Lotus  Bertholetii  (often  named  L.  peliorhyn- 
chus  in  gardens)  ;  2,  Eupatorium  probum  (also  known  in  gardens 
under  various  other  names). — (W.  H.  D. )  1,  Arabis  lucida  varie- 
gata ;  2,  Lathyrus  vernus  ;  3,  Adonis  vernalis  ;  4,  Tussilago 
Farfara  (a  weed)  ;  5,  Yinca  major  ;  6,  Saxifraga  crassifolia. — - 
(S.  R.)  1,  Coronilla  Emerus  ;  2,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  3,  Prunus 
cera.sifera  atropurpurea  (also  known  as  P.  Pissardi)  ;  4,  For- 
sytlria  viridissima  ;  5,  Narcissus  Jonquilla. — (R.  M.)  1,  Boronia 
heterophylla  ;  2,  Primula  floribunda  ;  3,  Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  4, 
Tillamasiia  zebrina ;  5,  Begonia,  glaucophylla  splendens  ;  6, 
Coleonema  album;  7,  Russelia  juncea. — (J.  W.)  1,  Anemone 
nemorosa  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Anemone  Angulosa  ;  3,  Saxifraga  apicu- 
lata  ;  4,  Leucojum  aestivum  ;  5,  a  garden  variety  of  Tulip  which, 
being  a  florists’  flower,  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  ;  6,  Lamium 
maculatum  ;  7,  Scrophularia  aquatica  variegata. — (A.  E.  S.  W.) 

1.  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum  ;  2,  Cattleya 

mossiae  ;  3,  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
andersonianum. 

Communications  Received 

A.  J.— T.  A.  Weston.— C.  &— Ca.l.— A.  Y.  M.— T.  B.  Byram. 
W.  J.  Welch. — Webb  and  Sons,. — D.  Jefferis. — W.  M. — D.  W. — 
A.  S.— E.  M.  R..— A.  D.  J.-E.  S— S.  H.— A.  P.  M. 
— E.  F.— T.  W.  W.—  A.  R.  IX— J.  Whitton.— P.  L.— N.  J.  A. 
— H.  J.— A.  B.— S.  W.— B.  C. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

V  illiam  Artindale  and  Son,  Net'hergreen,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield. 
—Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Pyretlirums,  and  other  Herbaceous  Plants. 


20th — rRoyal  Horticultural  Society. 

21st — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (three  days). 

27th — Royal  Agricultural  Society  (four  days). 

28th — Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show  ;  South¬ 
ampton  Summer  Show  (two  days). 

JULY. 

1st — Wincsor,  Eton,  and  District  Rose  Show. 

4th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Cambridgeshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Show  of  Plants,  etc;  National  Sweet 
Pea  ;  Sutton  and  District  Rose  Show. 

5th — Hanley  Horticultural  Fete  (two  days) ;  Croydon  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society ;  Ipswich  Summer  Show. 

6th — National  Rose  Society’s  Metropolitan  Show  at  Regent's 
Park. 

8th — Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show. 

11th — R.H.S.  Summer  Show  (three  days)  ;  Wolverhampton 
Great  Annual  Floral  Fete  (three  days). 

15th — Kidderminster  Summer  show. 

18th — National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show  at  Gloucester ; 

Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society. 

19th — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Summer  Flower  Show  (three  days). 

20th — Newport  (Mon)  and  County  Horticultural. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  I»a8senger  Vehicle  Aooldents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  43100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 


Addrets . . . .  ..  . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  la  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt„  123,  Pali  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made 


Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 

sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

April. 

15th — Kidderminster  Daffodil  Show. 

18th— Ipswich  Daffodil  Show  ;  Midland  Daffodil  Society  (two 
days). 

19th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  ;  Croydon  Spring  Flower 
Show  ;  Glamorgan  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Show. 

20th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

25th— Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society’s  Show. 

May. 

9th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th— Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Sprint  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

June. 

7th— Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London  (three  days). 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Forestry  in  Natal. 

It  seems  that  the  authorities  in  South 
Africa  are  taking  care  to  protect  the  native 
forests  of  the  country  so  that  the  timber  may 


not  be  wantonly  destroyed,  but  reach  a  use¬ 
ful  size.  The  report  of  the  'Conservator  of 
Forests  of  Natal  for  the  past  year,  issued 
from  Pietermaritzburg,  gives  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  all  concerned  in  the  matter  of  timber, 
but  particularly  to  those  whose  adopted  home 
is  South  Africa.  Amongst  the  native  forests 
fifty-two  kinds  of  trees  have  been  reserved, 
the  small  number  being  accounted  for  by  the 
neglect  of  the  smaller  and  more  useless  kinds. 
We  presume  the  cutting  of  useless  kinds  will 
be  done  under  supervision.  The  Rubber  Vine 
is  included  amongst  the  trees  simply  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  rubber.  The 
Yellow  Wood  (Podocarpus  Thunbergii)  has 
been  found  very  useful  for  railway  sleepers. 
It  is  a  Conifer,  and  Natal  is  now  only  follow¬ 
ing  the  precedent  of  Cape  Colony,  which  has 
been  using  about  100,000  of  these  sleepers 
annually  for  many  years  past.  An  Arbore¬ 
tum  has  been  planted  with  single  specimens 
of  all  valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  numbering 
about  400  specie's,  and  space  is  retained  for 
planting  others  as  they  come  to  hand.  The 
larger  trees  are  planted  at  50  ft.  apart.  We 
should  imagine  that  these  solitary  specimens 
of  a  kind  would  only  be  useful  as  samples  for 
botanical  study,  as  many  accidents  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  single  tree  preventing  it  from  ever 
reaching  a  useful  size  as  a  timber  tree.  This 
large  number  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  native  trees.  Amongst  the  number  listed 
is  a  large  number  of  species  of  Eucalyptus, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  the  number 
of  these  Gum  trees  when  obtainable.  It 
seems,  however,  that  in  the  two  arboreta 
trees  are  grown  for  ornamental  effect  clad 
throughout  with  branches,  while  other  trees 
are  grown  for  the  sake  of  clean  and  useful 
timber.  The  behaviour  of  E.  obliqua  shows 
that  this  species  is  coming  near  the  frost 
limit  of  the  species.  Under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  several  species  of  Pinus  have  been 
giving  satisfaction,  including  P.  insignis,  P. 
Pinaster,  P.  canariensis,  and  P.  halepensis. 
Under  the  same  conditions  Araucaria  Cookei 
had  been  killed  out-right  by  the  low  tem¬ 
perature. 

— o — 

Weather  at  Glasgow  in  1904. 

A  regular  record  of  meteorological  pheno¬ 
mena  has  been  kept  for  many  years  past 
by  Mr.  James  Whitton,  the  superintendent 
of  parks,  Glasgow.  The  rainfall  for  last  year 
was  34.87  in.,  being  somewhat  under  the 
average,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
regarded  it  as  a  wet  year  in  the  South.  The 
average  for  Glasgow  is  36  in.  This  was 
a  verv  moderate  record  by  comparison 
with  that  for  1903,  when  55.52  in.  of  rain 
fell.  March  was  the  driest  month  in  Glas¬ 
gow  with  only  1.43  in.  April  was  the 
wettest  month,  when  the  rainfall  totalled 
2.64  in.  The  heaviest  rainfall  for  any  one 
day  occurred  on  July  23rd,  when  1.41  in. 
fell.  There  were  163  days  without  any  rain 


whatever,  tin’s  being  in  pleasing  contrast  to 
1903,  when  there  were  only  138  dry  days. 
These  records  are  kept  up  at  least  at  eleven 
of  the  Glasgow  parks,  and  the  variation  of 
the  accounts  is  considerable,  depending  upon 
elevation  and  other  circumstances.  The 
thermometer  fell  below  freezing  point  on  68 
days,  though  actual  frost  was  only  recorded 
on  58  days.  The  lowest  point  registered 
was  16  deg.  of  frost  on  December  11th. 
No  frost  at  all  was  registered  during  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
July  and  August  were  the  warmest  months, 
the  average  maximum  for  the  former  being 
64  deg.,  and  for  the  latter  63  deg.  The 
highest  temperature  occurred  on  July  12th, 
when  75  deg.  in  the  shade  was  registered. 

— o — 

Potato  Growing  at  Cambridge  University 

A  useful  report  of  experiments  has  been 
published  by  the  authorities  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  Cambridge  University. 
The  experiments  are  conducted  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Farm  by  Professor  Middleton.  In 
this  he  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks 
relating  to  the  much  boomed  Pototos  of  last 
year.  He  thinks  that  the  boom  did  good  to 
the  cause  by  drawing  the  attention  of  far¬ 
mers,  gardeners,  cultivators  and  raisers  to 
the  vital  points  concerning  Pototos — that  is 
in  the  matter  of  raising  new  varieties  in 
order  to  keep  up  or  even  improve  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  fertility  and  disease-resisting  pro¬ 
perties.  One  drawback  to  those  concerned 
is  the  foisting  of  old  varieties  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  under  new  names  and  the  enormous 
number  of  new  varieties  which  have  been 
raised.  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  will  serve 
to  weed  out  all  the  less  valuable  and  less 
important.  It  will  be  a  task  for  the 
National  Potato  Society,  and  others  who 
conduct  experiments  to  point  out  whether 
old  varieties  are  being  grown  under  new 
names.  In  the  Cambridge  University  ex¬ 
periments,  the  most  fertile  variety  was 
Factor,  which  was  a  long  way  ahead  of 
others.  An  important  fact  which  Potato 
growers  will  not  overlook  is  that  most  of  the 
boomed  and  new  Potatos  had  a  full  propor¬ 
tion  of  diseased  tubers.  In  this  respect 
Sutton’s  Discovery  stands  out  very  promi¬ 
nently,  as  the  Professor  says  it  was  about 
the  only  variety  that  was  free  from  disease. 
It  even  did  better  in  the  wet  summer  of  1903 
than  last  year.  For  this  reason  it  will  be 
an  excellent  variety  for  the  West  of  England 
and  Ireland.  Another  interesting  point 
brought  out,  or  rather  confirmed,  is  that 
Potatos  raised  from  Scotch-grown  seed  give 
much  heavier  crops  in  England  than  from 
native  seed.  Interesting  also  is  the  fact  that 
the  second  year’s  produce  from  Scotch-grown 
seed  gives  much  heavier  crops  than  the  native 
seed.  After  this  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
fresh  supply  of  seed  from  Scotland. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Camellias. — The  majority  of  the  plants  will  now  be  passing- 
out  of  bloom  and  commencing  to  make  new  growth,  therefore 
any  pruning,  repotting,  or  top-dressing  considered  necessary 
should  be  done  at  once.  Camellias  succeed  best  in  a  cool 
house  set  apart  for  them  or  allied  subjects,  but  it  generally 
happens  they  hare  to  be  accommodated  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  among  other  miscellaneous  plants.  In  such  cases 
it  is  best  to  grow  them  in  large  pots  or  tubs ;  they  may  then 
be  placed  in  a  partially  shaded  position  in  the  open  for  the 
summer,  or  as  soon  as  new  growth  is  completed.  This  proce^ 
dure  ensures  well-ripened  wood  and  a  wealth  of  blossoms  in 
the  ensuing  winter. 

Specimens  established  in  borders  grow  more  vigorously  but 
do  not  ripen  their  wood  so  well,  owing  to  the  shading  that  has 
to  be  applied  during  spring  and  summer  for  the  other 
occupants.  I  do  not  advise  hard  pruning,  but  when  large  speci¬ 
mens  are  planted  out  it  is  necessary  to  prune  somewhat 
severely  in  order  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  or  they  become 
bare  at  the  base. 

Afford  copious  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  and  overhead 
from  this  time  onwards,  and  shade  lightly.  Farmyard  liquid 
manure  is  a  safe  stimulant  to  use  during  active  growth. 

Genistas. — As  these  pass  out  of 'flower,  repot  those  that  re>- 
quire  it,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of 
leaf-soil  and  decomposed  manure,  adding  sufficient  sand  to 
ensure  porosity. 

Place  the  plants  in  a.  genial  warmth  and  syringe  lightly  to 
encourage  new  growth.  When  well  re-established  transfer  to 
a  cool  pit  or  house  until  it  is  safe  to  remove  to  a  sheltered  site 
in  the  open.  This  remark  applies  to  most  plants  of  like  char¬ 
acter  that  have  been  recently  forced  for  making  a  display.  Tooi 
often  such  plants  are  cast  on  one  side  owing  to  a  pressure  of 
work  :  consequently  they  fail  to  give  satisfactory  results  in 
ensuing  years.  Having  regard  to  the  utility  of  these  plants  at 
a  dull  season,  it  is  surprising  that  gardeners  do>  not  devote  more 
time  to  repotting  and  otherwise  encouraging  new,  healthy 
growth  which  is  so  essential  to  success  in  years  to  come. 

Climbing  Plants. — These  will  now  be  making  free  growth, 
and  as  this  advances  with  the  season,  so  must  proper  attention 
be  paid  to  regulating  the  shoots.  No  matter  whether  the 
plants  are  trained  to  wires  under  the  roof-glass,  or  on  pillars, 
or  balloon-shaped  trellises,  it  is  important  that  the  new  growths 
be  duly  tied  before  they  become  entangled.  Later  on,  the 
flowering  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  depend  in  a  natural  manner. 
Established  plants  should  now  receive  some  assistance  in  the 
way  of  manurial  waterings,  especially  those  that  have  not  been 
recently  repotted.  The  majority  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
climbing  plants  require  more  liberal  treatment  than  do  non¬ 
climbing  ones,  and  when  once  established  regular  applications 
of  farmyard  liquid  manure,  alternated  with  an  approved  arti¬ 
ficial  fertiliser,  should  be  given  throughout  the  growing  season. 
In  my  opinion  we  are  apt  to  under-feed  the  majority  of  plants 
grown  in  pots  and  restricted  borders.  When  once  the  roots 
have  well  permeated  the  soil,  and  are  otherwise  healthy,  regular 
applications  of  some  kind  of  manure  should  be  afforded  until 
flowering  commences.  Experience  alone  teaches  the  gardener 
which  kind  of  manure  is  best,  suited  to  the-  different  plants 
under  his  charge. 

Torenia  Fournierii. — This  is  a  pretty  blue-flowering  plant 
suitable  alike  for  culture  in  pots  or  baskets  for  the  greenhouse. 
They  may  be  raised  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings  early  in  the 
year  and  grown  on  freely  in  a  warm  house  until  flowers  show, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  conservatory.  The  season 
of  flowering  is  midsummer  and  onwards.  By  sowing  seed  or 


striking  cuttings  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  a  succession  of 
flowere  is  ensured. 

Fumigation. — At  this  period  of  the  year  various  insect 
pests  known  to  infest  pot  plants  are  most  active,  and  every 
means  should  be  taken  to-  keep  them  in  check  by  occasional 
fumigation  with  some  good  vaporiser.  Having  regard  to  the; 
rapidity  with  which  the  insects  multiply  at  this  season,  the 
fumigations  should  be  frequent,  not  waiting  until  they  become 
so  numerous  as  to  necessitate  drastic  measures  to  exterminate 
them.  yj 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Lycastes. — The  species  belonging  to  the  Lycastes  are  a 
most  interesting  and  desirable  class  of  plants,  of  easy  culture, 
and  are  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  cultivation  by 
amateurs.  At  one  time  they  were  extensively  cultivated  in  all 
the  large  Orchid-growing  trade  and  private  establishments, 
hut  like  many  other  Orchids,  in  every  -way  deserving  of  cultivar 
tion,  they  have  had  to  fall  in  the  background  for  even  less 
worthy  plants  that  hold  a  particular  fascination  for  the  moment 
of  prevailing  fancies,  or,  in  other  words,  fashion.  One  who 
feels  a  great  interest  in  the  whole  section  of  a  particular  genus 
of  plants  cannot  help  regretting  this  narrowing  down,  as  it 
were,  of  useful  plants,  as  this  will  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
harm,  for  not  only  shall  we  miss  the  flowers  in  the  year’s  cycle 
of  successive  flowering  plants  in  the  Orchid  houses,  but  also 
the  experience  which  alone  makes  good  cultivators  among  the 
rising  generation. 

The  most  useful  species  is  the  variable  and  attractive  L. 
Skinnerii.  It  is,  perhaps1,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all 
Orchids.  It  may  be  recommended  to  the  beginner  in  Orchid 
culture,  because  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow,  and  if 
treated  in  a  proper  manner  never  fails  to  reward  us  with  an 
abundance  of  flowers.  Requiring  a  ooo-l  intermediate  house 
treatment,  it  will  do.  best  if  grown  in  the  cold  house  with  the 
Odon toglossums  through  the  warm  months  of  the  year.  They 
produce  their  flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring  season — 
November  to-  May.  The  flowers  last  several  weeks  in  perfec¬ 
tion  after  they  are  expanded,  and  are  exceedingly  serviceable 
for  cut-flower  purposes.  This  species,  as  well  as  the  kinds 
mentioned  below,  may  all  be  procured  for  a  modest  outlay  well 
within  the  means,  of  all. 

L.  aromatica  is  chiefly  desirable  on  account  of  the  aromatic 
odour  of  its  flowers.  Its  yellow  blooms  are  produced  in  spring, 
and  form  a  cluster  produced  in  profusion  from  the  base  of  the 
last  made  pseudo-bulb.  This  species  takes  a  prolonged  rest 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  ;  during  this  period  only 
sufficient,  moisture  is  necessary  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a 
normal  condition. 

L.  Deppei  will  do  well  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
afforded  to  L.  Skinnerii.  It  is  even  more  tractable  to.  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  flowers  at  various  periods  of 
the  year,  and  is  a  desirable  plant. 

L.  macrophylla,  a  species  better  known  in  gardens  as  L. 
plana.,  is  a  most  robust  and  attractive  species  with  madder-red 
flowers.  It.  produces  its  flowers  through  the  winter  and  spring 
season,  and  lasts  a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  L. 
measuresiana  is  a.  variety  of  L.  macrophylla,  and  lias  reddish- 
brown  sepals,  tipped  with  green,  the  petals  and  lip  being 
white.  These  form  the  bulk  of  the  useful  kinds  among  the 
Lycaste  species.  There  are  .others,  such  as  the  type  repre¬ 
sented  by  L.  gigantea,  which  are  most  interesting  as  botanical 
plants.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  some  useful  hybrids 
which  are  particularly  showy  and  attractive,  but  being  scarce 
in  cultivation,  they  are  not  so  readily  procurable  as.  the  species. 
L.  Balliae  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  desirable.  This  and  the 
remaining  kinds  can  be  cultivated  under  the  same  conditions 
as  Lycaste  Skinnerii. 

Cultivation. —  The  plants  do  best  in  pots  filled  to  one-half 
their  depths  with  clean  broken  crocks.  The  pots  selected  must- 
be  governed  by  the  size  of.  the  plant,  and  the  amount  of  roots 
attached.  The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  equal  por- 
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t.ions  of  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  sphagnum,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  rough  sand  or  broken  crocks/  This  should  be 
pressed  firmly  about  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  best  t: 
to  repot  is  when  the  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from  the 
base  of  the  developing  growth.  The  plants  should  not  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots  unless  the  compost  is  decayed  or  more 
room  required.  Liberal  root  moisture  is  necessary  throughout 
the  "rowing  season.  Only  sufficient  is  needed  while  the  plants 
are  at  rest  to  retain  their  normal  condition. 

11.  -J.  CiIAI:iuA5i. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Pines. — In  modem  houses  with  less  woodwork,  and  conse^ 
quently  a  greater  area  of  glass,  and  the- sun  daily  more  power¬ 
ful  in  its  action,  it  will  be  necessary  in  most  instances  to  afford 
a  slight  shade  to  these  plants  from  about  10.30  a.m.  up  to 
3  p.m.  on  bright  days,,  using  a  fairly  open  material  for  the 
purpose,  which  can  be  had  from  the  horticultural  sundriesman 
at  a  moderate  price.  It  should  be  tacked  on  to  a  roller  where 
such  can  be  worked,  as  it  can  then  be  more  expeditiously  put  on 
or  taken  off  as  occasion  requires.  Early  started  Queens  will 
have  fruits  swelling  away  by  now,  and  will  require  two  stout 
stakes  to  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  fruit  (not  driven  in  too 
near  the  side  of  the  pot  to  damage  the  roots),  and  supported 
with  string,  two  ties  being  necessary — the  crown  and  below  the 
fruif> — to  keep  the  same  in  an  upright  position,  allowing  space 
in  the  ties  for  the  fruit  to  swell,  also  lengthen.  Gills  clustered 
at  the  base  must  be  rubbed  off,  and  not  more  than  two 
suckers  for  stock  on  a  plant,  or  the  fruits  will  be  small.  Give 
copious  manurial  waterings  when  required  at  the  root,  examin¬ 
ing  them  twice  a  week,  and  syringing  well  in  between  the  pots 
once  or  twice  daily,  a  light  dew  overhead  afternoons  doing  no 
harm.  Should  the  crowns  show  signs  of  getting  too  large,  it 
should  be  at  once  discontinued.  Swelling  fruits  delight  in 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  with  sun-heat,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  advancing  to  90  deg.  or  even  95  deg.  when  closed 
about  3  p.m.  for  an  hour  or  two  will  be  sound  practice  for 
fruiters.  Encourage  succession  plants  to  make  sturdy  growth 
by  admitting  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  repot  any 
likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  root  space  before  they  receive  a 
check,  and  insert  suckers  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  place  in 
5Lin.  or  6-in.  pots. 

Strawberries. —  It  is  -only  those  who  fruit  these  in  pots 
know  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  the  finest 
crops,  and  any  neglect  in  the  water  supply  can  soon  be  de¬ 
tected  ;  therefore  examine  each  plant  early  mornings  and  again 
soon  after  2  p.m.,  affording  a  stimulant  once  a  day  at  least  to 
swelling  fruit  if  water  is  required,  and  syringe  the  foliage  until 
colouring  commences.  Thin  down  successional  crops  to  about 
nine  fruits,  and  support-  with  forked  sticks,  or  place  three  small 
stakes  and  strands  of  raffia  to  take  the  weight  of  fruit.  Intro¬ 
duce  the  latest  batch  of  plants  under  glass ;  cold  frames  or 
pits  will  bring  them  on  fast  enough  at  this  season,  and  the 
fruits  should  be  extra  fine  under  comparatively  cold  treatment, 
but  much  care  must  be  exercised  as  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to 
swell,  or  many  may  rot.  A  chink  of  air  constantly  on  will 
tend  to  check  this  evil,  if  watering  be  done  with  care. 

Peaches. —  In  the  early  house  attend  to  the  tying-in  of  the 
shoots,  pinching  any  extra  strong  ones  or  those  that  have 
reached  their  limit ;  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun  as  much  as 
possible,  and  see  that  the  borders  or  pots  get  ample  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  root.  There  is  nothing  better  for  trees  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  crops  than  drainings  from  the  stable  or  farmyard, 
well  diluted  with  clear  water,  and  do  not  neglect  the  overhead 
syringing,  as  Peach  trees  quickly  fall  a  prey  to  red  spider.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  takes  on  its  final  swelling,  feed  liberally,  and 
the  temperature  may  be  lun  up  to-  80  deg.  or  a  bit  higher  ;  and 
even  90  deg.  when  closed  for  an  hour  after  3  p.m.  will  not  hurt 
the  crop  or  the  trees.  Give  the  requisite  attention  to  succes¬ 
sion  trees  in  the  matter  of  thinning  the  fruit  and  tying  of  the 
shoots,  while  the  latest  crops  will  need  constant  overhauling  in 
the  removal  of  unnecessary  growths  as  well  as  superfluous 


fruits,  dispensing  with  those  out  of  the  reach  of  light  and  the 
sun  first.  We  have  been  much  troubled  this  spring  in  un¬ 
healed  houses  with  black  aphis,  and  had  to  syringe  with  quassia 
extract  immediately  we  noted  the  fruit  had  set,  not  being  able 
to  fumigate,  as  Cherries  were  in  full  bloom  against  the  back 
wall.  This  pest  must  Ire  kept  under  at  all  costs.  Keep  the 
borders  well  supplied  with  water  as  advocated  above. 

Ripening  Grapes. — Black  Hamburghs  began  to  colour  here 
on  the  8th  inst.,  and  should  be  ripe  within  five  or  six  weeks 
from  that  date.  As  soon  as  colouring  becomes  general,  admit 
more  air  front  and  back,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  arid  allowing 
a  chink  to  remain  on  during  the  night.  Less  water  at  the 
root  will  be  necessary  now,  as  well  as  atmospheric  moisture  in 
the  house,  but  on  no  account  maintain  too  diy  an  air,  or  red 
spider  will  gain  a  footing,  and  sponging  with  soapy  water  re¬ 
sorted  to.  During  bright  weather  a  good  damping  may  be 
given  about  7.30  a.m.,  and  again  about  3.30  p.m.,  gradually 
lessening  the  ventilation  up  to  5  o’clock,  when  put  right  for 
the  night.  Dispense  with  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  day,  but  push  on  the  fire  towards  6  p.m.  to  prevent  the 
temperature  falling  below  60  deg.  Where  pot  Vines  supply 
May  Grapes,  see  that  they  do  not  get  diy,  or  the  berries  will 
shrivel,  and  although  laterals  may  be  allowed  to  grow  more 
freely,  they  must  not  smother  the  principal  foliage  of  per¬ 
manent  Lines.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos.  - — Every  endeavour  should  now  be  put  forth  to  com¬ 
plete  the  planting  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  on  cold,  unkind 
ground  some  extra  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  success. 
Take  out  fairly  good  trenches  and  place  in  leaf-soil,  old  Mush¬ 
room-bed  manure,  or  anything  which  will  tend  to  lighten  the 
soil.  Place  the  sets  carefully  on  this  and  cover  with  the  same 
material ;  the  extra  trouble  will  be  well  repaid.  If  required 
for  competitive  purposes  some  such  methods  must  be  adopted 
on  stiff  ground,  as  it  is  useless  to  expect  clean,  shapely  tubers 
otherwise.  Allow  plenty  of  room  between  the  sets  and  rows 
according  to  the  variety,  as  overcrowding,  particularly  among 
late  kinds,  is  often  responsible  for  much  disease.  Keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  early  plantings  on  warm  borders,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  young  growths  are  visible  take  steps  to  protect 
them  in  case  of  frost,  as  when  the  leading  shoots  once  become 
crippled  the  crop  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  when  allowed  to 
go  away  without  interruption.  Attend  to  the  moulding  up  of 
those  growing  in  cold  pits  and  skeleton  frames  when  3  in.  to 
1-  in.  in  height ;  use  a  light  compost  in  a  fairly  diy  condition. 

Celery. — Lose  no  time  in  pricking  off  the  successional  sow¬ 
ings  of  this  important  crop  immediately  signs  of  the  second  leaf 
are  visible.  This  should  be  done  either  in  cold  frames  or  in 
a.  warm,  sheltered  position  in  a  temporary  made  turf  or  wood 
pit :  prepare  a  fine  surface  and  make  each  young  plant  quite 
firm.  Celeriac  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
earlier  sowings  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  boxes 
ought  now  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  placed  in  cold 
frames  to  harden  off  gradually,  admitting  air  and  keeping  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  as  well  as  syringing  twice 
daily. 

Preparing  the  Trenches. — Take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  getting  these  in  readiness  to  receive  the  plants,  as  by  so 
doing  the  excavated  soil  becomes  nicely  weathered  by  the 
time  the  plants  are  ready  for  planting  out.  Celery  is  a  gross 
feeder,  and  nothing  is  better  than  good  horse  manure  :  hardly 
too  much  can  be  placed  in  the  trenches ;  tread  and  make 
thoroughly  firm.  London  manure,  when  one  is  near  enough 
to  procure  it,  is  capital  for  the  purpose. 

Rhubarb  —  That  which  has  been  forced  with  fermenting 
material  on  the  ground  should  now  be  freed  from  this,  the 
ground  neatly  forked  over,  and  little  or  none  should  be  pulled 
from  these  stools  after,  and  if  this  rule  is  observed  these  will 
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perfect  good -crowns  by  another  season,  and  be  none  the  worse 
for  forcing  again.  The  Sutton  is  a  splendid  Rhubarb,  probably 
the  best  variety  for  all  purposes  ever  raised. 

Seikale,  which  has  been  forced  under  similar  conditions, 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  place  a  good  dressing 
of  finely  sifted  cinder  ashes  about  the  crowns.  Cuttings  which 
have  been  planted  out  to  make  crowns  for  next-  year  should 
have  the  surface  soil  constantly  stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 
Reduce  the  growths  to  one  when  nicely  started. 

Winter  Greens. — The  main  batch  of  these  should  now  be 
sown,  choosing  a  nice  open  site  for  the  purpose  j  scatter  the 
seed  thinly  broadcast  on  nicely  prepared  beds,  rake  over  neatly, 
net  thoroughly  against  birds1,  and  should  mice  abound,  set 
traps  for  them.  Prick  off  early  sown  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  early  Broccoli  on  a  warm  border. 

Turnips. —  Those  sown  in  cool  frames  during  last-  month  are 
now  making  excellent  headway.  Thin  sufficiently  to  allow 
each  to  mature  properly.  Stir  up  the  surface  soil  constantly, 
about,  once  a  week  apply  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  soot-,  damp  over¬ 
head  twice  daily,  air  freely,  removing  the  lights  entirely  during 
showery  weather,  and  whenever  it  is  mild  and  balmy.  Make  a 
wood  sowing  outside  on  a,  warm  border  both  of  early  Milan  and 
Snowball.  The  latter,  though  longer  coming  to'  maturity,  is 
hard  to  beat  as  a  second  earl}'. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies. — -Whether  viewed  from  a  culinary 
or  decorative  point  of  view,  or  both,  these  form  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  adjunct  to  every  well-ordered  garden. 
These  enjoy  an  intermediate  temperature  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  should  now  be  ready  for  pot-ting 
into  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  calendar,  such  shrubs  as  the  Dog¬ 
woods,  Spiraeas,  Willows,  etc.,  which  are  used  for  massing  in 
quantity  for  producing  beautiful  effects  in  winter,  should  be 
pruned  during  this  month,  and  the  sooner  this  is  completed 
the  better.  With  those  subjects  which  annually  produce  quan¬ 
tities  of  shoots  from  the  base  the  most  important  point  to 
observe  is  that  the  old  stems  are  cut  clean  to  the  ground  and 
not  partly  down,  as  is  often  the  case,  for  to  produce  highly 
coloured  bark  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  wood  be  only 
one  season  old.  A  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  secateurs  is  t-Iie 
best  tool  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sticks  should  be  tied  up  in 
bundles  for  staking  pot  plants,  or  burned  if  not  required. 
Some,  of  course,  only  require  the  young  wood  shortening  back, 
and  among  them  are  Eu-onyrnus  europaeus,  Hydrangea  pa-nicu- 
lata  grandiflora,  Rhus  Cotinus,  Rosa,  rugosa,  etc. 

Paulownia  imperialis — In  several  of  the  London  parks  and 
gardens  this  fine  Japanese  shrub  is  used  with  marked  effect 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  it-  might  well  be  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  a-  mass  of  tropical-looking  foliage  is  de¬ 
sired,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  if  desired  will  quickly  make 
a  good-sized  tree.  WThen  used  for  bedding  purposes  we  find  that 
it-  answers  well  to.  cut  down  to  the  ground  at  this  time,  and  a 
uniform  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  is  then  reached,  but  if  one 
wishes  to  form  a  specimen,  the  tips  of  the  last-  season’s  growth 
should  be  shortened  back.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  often  prevents  the  buds  from  opening,  as  they 
are  formed  very  early,  we  do  not  often  see  this  tree  flo-wering 
well,  but  it-  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden  for  its  hand¬ 
some  foliage. 

The  Value  of  Aucubas. —  One  may  say  without  any  hesita¬ 
tion  that  the  Japanese  Aucuba,  with  its  numerous-  green  and 
variegated  forms,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  evergreens  we 
have.  It  succeeds  in  any  kind  of  soil,  however  poor,  and  there 
is  no  shrub  that  I  am  acquainted  with  which  can  be  used 
with  better  effect  for  planting  beneath  and  under  the  shade 
of  large  trees,  especially  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pine.  It  also 
submits  well  to  hard  pruning  when  it  has  become  too  large,  and 
if  cut  clean  to  the  ground  the  stock  will  break  freely  and  make 


nice  bushy  plants.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are,  of  course, 
produced  on  separate  plants,  and  to  ensure  them  berrying 
freely  both  should  be  planted.  They  have  seldom  fruited 
more  freely  than  this  year,  and  the  variegated  forms  with  their 
immense  quantities  of  red  berries  are  very  beautiful  now. 
There  are  a  host  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  some  of  which  are 
very  distinct-,  and  others  are  not  worth  growing.  The  best 
among  the  variegated  forms  are :  A.  japonica  limbata.  mar- 
ginata,  crassifolia  a-urea,  angustifolia  a-urea,  and  immaculata 
a-urea.  Among  the  green-leaved  are  several  very  distinct 
forms  which  are  well  worth  cultivating.  A  good  selection 
would  be :  Angustifolia,  with  long  narrow  leaves ;  longifolia, 
long  leaves  of  medium  width ;  immaculata,  veiy  deep  green ; 
salicif olia,  crassifolia,  and  fructu-albot,  with  white  berries. 

Prunus  Persica  flore-pleno  (the  double-flowered  Peach). — 

The  month  of  April  is  very  rich  in  flowering  shrubs,  but  there 
are  few  more  beautiful  than  the  above,  and  though  it  is  often 
used  for  conservatory  decoration,  one  does  not  see  it  so  largely 
used  as  it  should  be  in  the  shrubbery.  It  is,  perhaps,  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  when  used  as  a  standard  or  half-standard, 
and  given  good  drainage  and  well-worked  soil  it-  seldom  fails 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  its  rich,  double  blossoms  before 
the  leaves  appear.  To  keep  it  a  good  shape  the  grown 
should  be  partially  pruned  at  the  end  of  summer,  which  also 
assists  it  to  flower  freely.  Another  fine  Peach  is  Prunus  per¬ 
sica-  magnifica,  which  lias  deep-red  double  flower's,  but  to 
succeed  well  this  must  be  given  a  good  loamy  soil. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Practical  Value  of  Theoretical  Science. 

There  are  some  practical  horticulturists  to  whom  the  terms 
“  science  ”  and  “  theory  ”  are  so  ohnoxious  that  they  uncon¬ 
sciously  allow  themselves  to  become  bigoted  and  prejudiced 
against  all  that  pertains  to  study  and  research,  and  to  assert 
within  their  hearing  that  there  is  an  atom  of  practical  value 
in  the  scientific  study  of  botany  or  plant-life  is  but  to  bring 
down  a  torrent  of  indignant  expostulation. 

It  is  a  favourite  contention  of  these  sticklers  for  practical 
experience  that-  a  season’s  work  in  a  good  garden  will  do  more 
towards  the'  making  of  a-  gardener  than  will  any  amount  of 
scientific  study.  It  is  of  little  use  entering  into  argument,  for 
they  are  so.  positively  convinced  they  are  right,  and  are  so 
ready  with  their  refutations  of  all  one’s  statements,  that  in  the 
end  one  is1  obliged  to  desist,  and  the  practical  man  goes  off 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  imagining  hiinself  victor  over  another 
‘  scientific  dupe.” 

A  while  since,  a  practical  man  who  is  a  good  gardener,  and 
a  bitter  opponent  of  “  scientific  humbug,”  a.s  he  terms  it,  re¬ 
marked  to  me  that  he  could  not  master  the  names  of  plants 
nearly  so  readily  a-s  a  young  lad  could  do  whom  he  had  in  his 
service.  “  He’s  a  good  worker  and  a  dabster  a-t  rattling  off 
those  crackjaw  botanical  names,”  said  the  gardener. 

A  few  minutes’  conversation  with  the  lad  soon  explained  to 
me  the  reason  of  his  aptness  for  remembering  and  pronouncing 
the  names-  of  the  plants  around  him.  He  is  a  reader  as  well 
as  a  worker,  and  one  of  his  first  books  had  been,  “  Alcock’s 
Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers.”  From  this  he  learned 
that  the  names  of  plants  have  meanings,  and  as  he  learned 
from  this  and  other  more  advanced  books  the  meanings  of  and 
reasons  for  the  names,  it  became  easy  for  him  to  remember  and 
pronounce  them,  and  the  plants  themselves  became  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  him.  He  had  also  dipped  into  garden  chemistry, 
learning  something  of  the-  prime  needs  of  vegetable  life  and 
the  surest  methods  of  supplying  those  needs. 

Pouchet’s  interesting  book,  “  The  Universe  ”  had  given  him 
a  peep  into,  the  wonders  of  vegetable  anatomy,  and  the  plants 
around  him  became  daily  more  interesting  as  his  studies  were 
extended.  All  along  he  has  been  learning  the  practical  side  of 
horticulture  under  the  guidance  of  his  practical  master.  Who, 
think  you,  has  chosen  the  better  plan — t-he  master  who  devotes 
himself  to  practice  alone,  or  the  lad  who-  supplements  practice 
with  theory?  Heather  Bell. 
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The  Enemies  of  the  Sweet  Fea. 

Before  1  discuss  the  various  enemies  of  the  Sweet  Pea  and 
the  means  which  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  them,  it  must 
be  fully  understood  that  although  from  that  which  I  may  say 
the  enemies  may  appear  to  be  very  numerous,  yet  at  the  same 
■  time  a  little  judicious  care  will  enable  anyone  to  be  successful 
in  the  culture  of  this,  the  most  lovely  and  the  most  popular  of 
all  annuals.  The  enemies  of  the  Sweet  Pea  certainly  are 
numerous,  for  the  veiy  seeds  are  liable  to  be  devoured  before 
they  germinate.  When  the  seedlings  appear  above  the  ground 
their  enemies  multiply,  and  throughout  their  existence  they 
are  open  to  the  attacks  of  various  foes,  but  yet  they  are  so 
easily  guarded  against  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Pea  is  really 
within  the  ability  of  even  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  mouse  is  the  first  foe  in  the  field,  for  it  often  destroys 
the  seeds  almost  directly  they  are  sown.  It  can,  however,  lie 
easily  guarded  against.  A  cat,  if  properly  trained,  is  useful 
to  keep  mice  away,  and  traps  can  be  baited  and  placed  on  the 
ground  near  the  seeds.  Another  method  is  to  soak  the  seeds 
in  paraffin ;  but.  the  best  of  all  methods  is  to  coat  them  with 
red  lead.  To  do.  this,  damp  the  seeds  with  water,  and  then 
sprinkle  with  the  red  lead ;  if  rolled  about  they  will  soon  be 
thinly  coated  with  this  substance,  and  will  then  be  mouse^proof. 

The  sparrow  is  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  foes  of  the  Sweet 
Pea.  I  have  never  known  it  to  dig  the  seeds  out  of  the 
ground,  but  directly  the  young  shoots  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil  they  are  in  great  danger  of  its  attacks.  Indeed, 
protection  from  the  sparrow  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  if 
precautions  are  not  taken  early,  a  whole  row  of  seedlings  may 
be  destroyed  before  they  are  an  inch  high.  As  one  would 
imagine,  the  danger  front  sparrows  is  greater  in  some  districts 
than  it  is  in  others  ;  it  also,  varies  veiy  much  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  winter  and  early  spring  there  is  veiy 
little  food  for  the  birds,  and  consequently  it  is  then  that  they 
are  most  to  be  feared.  Cotton,  preferably  black,  if  stretched 
a  few  inches  above  the  seedlings  will  do  much  to  keep  the 
sparrows  away.  The  ordinary  galvanised  iron  wire  pea- 
guards,  sold  by  most  ironmongers  and  horticultural  suppliers, 
are  even  better,  but  I  think  that  the  best  protection  of  all  is 
afforded  by  tanned  netting.  This  material  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply  ;  it  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended,  however,  because  the 
plants  can  be  protected  by  it  when  they  have  grown  far  too 
tall  to  be  able  to  receive  protection  from  the  ordinary  Pea- 
guards.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  for  although  the  birds  are 
supposed  not  to  touch  the  plants  after  they  have  grown  6  in. 
high,  yet  I  have  found  that  seedlings  which  have  been  raised 
veiy  early  are  liable  to.  have  their  tender  shoots  and  leaves 
bitten  off  when  they  are  considerably  higher  than  this. 

Indeed,  even  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  sparrows  occa¬ 
sionally  attack  the  flower-buds.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attempt  to  protect  the  plants  after  they  have  grown 
a  foot  high.  Let  me  briefly  describe  how  to  use  the  netting. 
By  means  of  stakes  placed  about  2  yards  apart,  stout  twine 
should  be  stretched  a  foot  above  the  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  row  which  it  is  desired  to  protect.  The  stakes  should  be 
about  18  in.  long,  and  should  be  placed  one-third  of  their  depth 
in  the  ground,  about  6  in.  from  the  row  of  plants.  When  this 
framework  has  been  securely  erected,  the  netting  should  be 
stretched  over  it.  It  is  advisable  to-  secure  the  material  by 
means  of  small  pegs  driven  into  the  ground.  This  method  may 
also  be  used  to  protect  Sweet  Peas  when  grown  in  clumps.  I 
need  not,  however,  tire  my  reader  by  giving  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  for  he  will  be  able  to  supply  them  himself.  Although 
the  sparrow  has  been  named  as  the  chief  of  bird  offenders, 
other  birds  also  are  liable  to  give  trouble.  The  methods  of 
protection  I  have  given,  however,  will  prove  equally  efficient 
against  any  feathered  foe. 

Slugs  and  snails  are  always  a  nuisance  to  the  gardener,  and 
for  Peas  they  seem  to  have  a  special  liking.  If  the  ground  has 
been  limed  before  planting,  some  may  have  been  destroyed,  but 
many  will  remain.  Again  lime  should  be  used.  It  should  be 
sprinkled  alone:  the  rows  or  round  the  clumps  about  3  in. 
distant  from  the  plants.  As  a  further  protection,  sect  should 


be  sprinkled  over  the  foliage  of  the  seedlings,  and  both  the  soot 
and  the  lime  should  he  renewed  every  fortnight.  These  sul)- 
stances  should  not,  however,  lie  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  If  a  moist  evening  is  chosen,  many  slugs 
and  snails  can  often  lie  caught  in  the  very  act  of  devouring 
the  plants.  The  raider  should  he  equipped  with  a  lantern,  and 
should  be  armed  with  a  vessel  containing  salt  water.  Ho 
should  also  carry  some  instrument  to  handle  the  victims  with. 
If  these  raids  cannot  he  made,  the  pests  may  be  caught  on 
muky  Lettuce  or  bran,  or  on  any  of  their  favourite  foods  placed 
near  to  the  rows  or  clumps.  If  these  traps  are  covered  by  in¬ 
verted  flower-pots  or  by  boxes,  they  will  prove  more  efficient. 
Like  the  birds,  the  slugs  and  snails  prefer  the  young  and  tender 
shoots,  and  after  the  plants  are  two  months  old  there  will  he 
much  less  to  fear  from  them. 

(To  be  continued. j 


The  Perversity  of  Things. 

I  really  think  a  gardener  has  more  reason  to  make  use  of 
strong  language  than  any  other  worker,  for  things  are  con¬ 
stantly  going  wrong  through  nothing  but  sheer  peiwersity.  I 
have  had  a  deal  of  insight  respecting  various  trades,  and 
can  honestly  say  that  the  majority  of  workmen  have  only  to 
use  their  tools  correctly,  and  all'  goes  well.  But  the  poor 
gardener  seems  ever  at  a  loss  to  account  for  things  going  awry. 

Take  seed-sowing  for  an  example.  The  seed  is  sown  ;  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture  and  soil  are  right.  A  patch  of  seed  in  one 
corner  of  the  box  comes  up  ;  the  remainder  is  either  two  or 
three  weeks/  later'  or  fails  altogether.  A  second  sowing  from 
the  same  packet  brings  good  results.  Why  is  it? 

The  early  Teas  are  sown  and  come  up  well.  The  second  lot 
appear  and  are  eaten  by  birds.  Why  % 

The  seedling  Greens  come  up  grandly.  Along  come  the 
finches  pulling  them  up,  nets  notwithstanding. 

The  Crocuses  and  Primroses  get  in  full  bloom.  The  spar¬ 
rows  pick  them  to  pieces.  The  finches  and  tits  pick  the 
Apple  and  Gooseberry  buds  to  atoms,  and  strew  them  over 
the  ground. 

A  number  of  greenhouse  cuttings  are  inserted  in  exactly 
the  same  fashion  as  of  yore.  They  fail. 

One  puts  in  some  selected  cuttings  of  Currants  and  Apples. 
They  fail.  The  spring  primings  are  used  as  pegs  for  netting ; 
they  root.  Wffiyl 

One  makes  a  fence  out  of  two-inch  stumps  from  Apple 
trees,  Elders  or  Sycamores.  They  are  not  required  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  are  hammered  in  18  inches.  They 
commence  to  grow  at  once.  One  takes  up  a  ten-yeai-old  tiee 
and  replants.  It  dies.  A  forty-year-old  Plum  is  cut  close  to 
the  ground,  and  the  clean  9  ft.  trunk  used  as  an  ornament.  It 
begins  to  grow.  Why  ? 

The  moles  suddenly  appear  in  the  garden  and  make  straight 
for  the  Onion  bed.  Why? 

The  choicest  novelties  in  Sweet  Peas  and  other  things  get 
danced  upon  by  cats,  or  wolfed  up  by  slugs,  while  the  common 
sorts  are  unharmed. 

One  waits  patiently  for  a  shower  before  planting.  It  never 
comes.  It  is  specially  desired  that  fine  weather  should 
prevail.  It  rains  in  torrents.  Why,  Oh  why  l 


[igh-prioed  Onions. — For  some  time  past  Onions  have  been 
incr  at  three  rimes  the  usual  price,  and  again  the  supply  was 
ked  out,  with  the  prospect  of  still  higher  prices  for  the  re¬ 
nder.  At  last  a  ship  for  some  time  promised  arrived  at  Mu  - 
1  Docks  where  many  men  were  standing  with  wet  eyes  waiting 
her  arrival.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  wet  eyes  were 
sed  by  the  well-known  odour  of  the  Onions,  but  we  are  told 
t  the  men  could  smell  them.  As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the 
,o  was  landed  it  sold  at  the  rate  of  15s.  to  17s  for  a  bag  o 
’lbs.,  the  usual  price  being  5s  That  ship  when  unloaded 
ved  to  contain  9,100  sacks,  and  we  presume  theie  will  be 
ly  wet  eyes  before  they  are  consumed  ! 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — There  is  a  good  deal  of  slogging  going  on  re  i  lie  above, 
but  I  dare  say  that  in  the  end  things  will  go  on  as  before. 

Personally  I  cannot  see  how  a  gardener  can  be  classed  with 
any  other  artisan,  therefore  I  fail  to  see  the  use  of  a  lad  being 
apprenticed.  Any  sensible  lad,  or  man  for  that  matter,  will 
gradually  learn  gardening,  even  if  left  to  his  own  devices  and 
papers.  But  no  lad  can  become  a.  skilled  engineer  or  a  car¬ 
penter,  save  through  good  training. 

A  gardener’s  tools  are  few  and  generally  simple,  but  a 
mechanic’s  are  many  and  often  very  complicated. 

There  are  many  men  who  now  stand  acknowledged  as  clever 
gardeners,  yet  have  never  passed  through  an  apprenticeship. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  men  who  have  discarded  one  trade 
to  take  up  gardening,  and  have  proved  equal  to  many  skilled 
oardeners.  Even  among  the  amateurs  there  are  men  who 
could  easily  knock  spots  off  some  of  the  best  professionals, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  our  editor  can  prove  my  words.  It 
strikes  me  forcibly  that  many  gardeners  suffer  from  a 
swelled  head,  and  when  in  such  a  condition  they  are  apt 
to  lay  about  them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  them  appear 
ridiculous. 

It  is  a  pity  also  that  some  men  cannot  pen  their  thoughts 
without  casting  reflections  upon  their  opponents’  sanity  or  skill. 

Mr.  C.  Blair,  I  must  own,  writes  well  in  an  argument,  but,  as 
a  reader  for  years,  I  consider  he  becomes  vicious  and  personal. 
His  unveiled  contempt  for  the  parson’s  gardener  (I  presume 
this  term  includes  all  single-handed  gardeners)  is  certainly 
had  taste,  and  I  could  very  easily  lay  hands  on  single  handed 
men  who  are  every  bit  equal  to  the  big  man.  In  some  cases 
it  is  their  misfortune  to  be  in  such  positions,  but  the  majority 
I  fancy  prefer  it.  The  head  of  a  large  place  near  here  candidly 
admitted  that  the  small  man  with  his  3Us,  a  week  was  far 
better  off  than  he,  owing  to  the  lack  of  responsibility. 

Respecting  the  apprenticeship,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  majority  of  our  most  famous  gardeners  never  remained  long 
at  any  place  in  their  early  days. 

A  mechanic  apprentice  learns  practically  all  he  can  learn 
in  six  years  at  one  good  place.  A  gardener  never  finishes. 
Every  place  is  different,  therefore  a  young  man  needs  to  be 
always  on  the  jump,  and,  as  “  Foreman  ”  remarks,  the  nursery 
should  claim  him  for  a  time. 

The  nom  de  plume  complaint  is  on  the  wing  also,  I  observe, 
and  Mr.  Blair  still  fails  to  see  how  a  mere  name  can  effect  one. 
Personally,  I  am  not  really  a  modest  individual,  but  I  like  to 
use  a  nom  de  plume.  However,  as  a  favour  to  Mr.  Blair 
and  others  who  demand  names  I  will  sign  this. 

T.  A.  Weston.. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Is  “  Homocea”  a  head  gardener  in  receipt  of  premiums 
for  apprentices?  Because,  if  so,  I  can  see  his  reasons  for 
premiums  with  apprentices.  Is  a  lad  likely  to  do  his  work  as 
lie  is  told  if  he  is  a  free  agent?  I  say  no,  whereas  if  he  is 
bound  he  has  to  do  it  whether  he  likes  or  not,  which  is  all 
for  Iris  good.  When  he  is  out  of  his  time  an  honest  foreman 
will  not  make  a  lad  do  anything  that  is  unnecessary  in  his 
trade.  I  said  a  lad  always  learned  his  work  better  in  a  nursery 
than  in  a  private  garden.  Can  “  Homocea  ”  tell  me  where 
a  lad  is  likely  to  learn  to  graft  or  bud  in  a  private  place, 
whereas  in  a  nursery  a  lad  is  always  kept  attending  on  the 
man  doing  the  work  ?  I  give  this  as  a  sample.  I  could  give 
■other  items  in  support  of  my  statement,  which  is  founded  on 
facts,  not  on  hearsay.  “  Homocea’ s  ”  experience  must  be 
very  confined  when  he  makes  such  a  ridiculous  statement 
about  men  and  boys  being  kept  in  one  department.  Does  one 
department  constitute  a  nursery  experience?  Does  it  teach 
a  lad  only  one  thing?  I  think  not;  and  if  our  friend 


•'  Homocea  ”  took  and  looked  into  it  he  would  see  that  his 
ideas  of  the  British  apprentice  are  very  vague,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  firm  where  they  will  get  a  lad  so  simple  as  to  stop 
in  one  department  all  his  time.  Who  is  going  to  give  a  man 
or  lad  an  outside  job  who  is  used  to  inside  work  and  vice  versa? 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes — and  it  is  considerable — I  have 
not  met  with  the  sort  of  firm  our  friend  “  Homocea  ”  talks  of. 
Perhaps  he  could  guide  me  to  it.  Foreman 


Prunus  Pseudo-cerasus. 

This  is  one  of  the  ornamental-flowered  Cherries  that  has 
come  prominently  into  notice  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so, 
and  even  now  it  is  known  better  by  its  double-flowered  vario 
ties  than  by  the  type.  It  is  found  in  both  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  forms  a  medium-sized  tree.  The  habit  is  rather 
curious,  for  the  branches  are  thrown  out  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  instead  of  being  branched  again  in  the  ordinary 
way  they  are  densely  clothed  with  short  spurs,'  from  which 
the  flowers  are  borne.  The  blooms  are  2  in.  across,  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  shade  of  pink,  and  borne  several  together  from  each  spur. 
The  spurs,  being  produced  close  together  along  branches  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  long,  give  each  branch  the  appearance  of  being  a.  long, 
dense  raceme  of  flowers.  Although  the  double  forms  are  more 
in  demand  than  the  type,  the  latter  is,  if  anything,  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  Some  showy  varieties  are  flore  pleno;  with  double  ['ink 
flowers ;  flore  albo  pleno',  with  double  white  blooms  ;  Jas.  H. 
Veitch,  with  rich  rose,  double  blossoms  :  and  flore  luteo  pleno, 
with  yellowish  blooms.  In  general  appearance  P.  Pseudo- 
cerasus  is  very  like  P.  serrulata  from  the  same  countries,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character,  however,  being  found  in  the  leaves ;  those  of 
P.  serrulata  being  hairy,  and  those  of  the  other  species 
glabrous.  April  and  early  May  is  the  flowering  time  of  both. 
Grown  in  pots,  P.  Pseudo-cerasus  forms  an  excellent  subject  for 
forcing,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  used  largely  for  that 
purpose.  W.  Dallimore. 


Lobelia  Maid  of  Moray. 

Lobelias  of  good  form  and  colour  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  plant,  moreover,  is,  generally  speaking,  looked  upon  as 
“  only  an  edging,”  therefore  it  must  be  something  of  outstand¬ 
ing  merit  to  attract  the  special  notice  of  gardeners,  profes¬ 
sional  or  amateur. 

In  Maid  of  Moray  we  have  a.  Lobelia  so  attractive  in  colour 
and  perfect  in  habit  that  it  has  not  failed  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  elicit  a  word  of  praise  from  all  who  see  it.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  from  whence  it  hails,  it  has  enjoyed  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  have  seen  it  largely  used 
of  late  years  about  the  Midlands  of  England.  It  is  more  than 
a  whit&eyed  variety,  for  the  white  covers  quite  the  half  of  the 
bloom,  and  is  surrounded  by  a.  particularly  clear  sky-blue.  We 
can  with  every  confidence  recommend  it  to  any  who  may 
desire  a.  change  from  the  ordinary  blues.  Heather  Bell. 


Corydalis  cava  alba. 

This  extremely  pretty  Fumitory  deserves  to  be  much  grown, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  elegant  of  this  interesting 
and  beautiful  family.  Its  white  flowers  are  very  conspicuous 
and  decorative,  being  freely  produced  in  close  spikes,  each 
bloom  standing  out  from  the;  central  stem  on  a  short,  slender 
horizontal  foot-stalk,  and  the  elegantly  cut  foliage  and  bracts 
set  off  the  flowers  in  a  most  graceful  fashion.  Commencing  to 
bloom  in  sheltered  places  as  early  as  February,  it  maintains  a 
nice  show  right  on  to  May  ;  indeed,  by  planting  in  various 
aspects,  some  flowers  may  be  assured  right  on  to  autumn. 

Heather  Bell. 

Narcissus  intermedius. — This  species  produces  several 
flowers  on  a  scape,  and  resembles  a  form  of  N.  Tazetta.  The 
yellow,  starry  flowers  also  suggest  that  the  plant  might  be  a 
hybrid  between  N.  Jonquilla  and  N.  Tazetta. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


The  Lady  Tulip  (Tulipa  clusiana). 

Amongst  the  Tulips  of  medium  size  that  have  long  been  avail¬ 
able  to  cultivators  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  Those  who  give 
special  atier.tion  to  species  could  scarcely  omit  this  one,  which 
is  widely  distinct  from  most  others  in  cultivation,  its  nearest 
allv  being  T.  Leichtlinii,  which,  however,  differs  considerably 
in  cobun  When  we  first  noted  cultivated  specimens  of  the 
Lady  Tulip  the  blooms  were  relatively 
small,  but  infinitely  pretty.  Under 
better  conditions  of  cultivation  the 
flowers  are  now  much  larger,  but  re¬ 
tain  their  pristine  beauty. 

The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
about  2  in.  in  length,  and  are  narrow, 
while  the  bloom  is  closed,  but  even  in 
this  state  they  are  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  owing  to  the  broad  bright 
cherry-red  band  with  white  edges  to 
the  back  of  the  outer  segments.  Under 
the  influence  of  sunshine  or  a  high 
temperature,  the  flowers  open  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  silky  snowy-whiteness,  making 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  rich  purple 
blotch  at.  the  base  of  each  segment. 

The  species  is  thus  easily  recognised 
whether  closed  or  fully  expanded. 

The  centre  of  the  flower  is,  indeed,  a 
picture  of  beauty  in  itself,  as  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  purple  blotch  forming  a 
zone,  the  stamens  have  black  filaments 
and  violet  anthers  surrounding  the 
green  ovary  in  the  centre. 

It  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation 
either  in  the  ordinary  border  or  on 
the  rockwork,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  best  flowers  can  be  produced 
in  a  border  subjected  to  annual  dig¬ 
ging,  with  a  light  and  friable  soil. 

We  have  not  suggested  manure  for 
this  species,  which  we  believe  it  dis¬ 
likes.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well 
adapted  for  soils  of  a  poor  character, 
even  if  permeated  with 'the  roots  of 
plants,  but  under  such  conditions  the 
cultivator  cannot  expect  to  get  flowers 
of  large  size,  though  the  plant  con¬ 
tinues  to  flower  year  after  year,  and 
keep  healthy.  A  good  plan,  however, 
is  to  lift  the  bulbs  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil,  giving 
the  bulbs  more  room,  and  thus  en¬ 
couraging  increase.  The  plants  illus¬ 
trated  were  grown  in  a  pot,  and  the 
plant  answers  admirably  to  this  treat¬ 
ment. 

Pearls  of  Spain  (Muscari  botryoid.es 
album). 

The  ordinary  bright  blue  form  of 
this  bulb  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  of  the  Grape  Hyacinths  in 
cultivation.  It  still  maintains  its  popularity,  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  species  which  have  been  introduced  in 
more  recent  times.  There  are  several. varieties  of  it,  differing 
chiefly  in  shades  of  colour,  but  apart  from  the  normal  blue  one 
the  pure  white  one  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Each  bulb  produces  three  or  four  leaves  that  stand  upright 
tthile  the  flowers  are  at  their  best.  The  flower  stalk  varies 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  height,  and  bears  a  raceme  of  oval  droop¬ 
ing  snow-white  flowers.  The  purity  of  the  latter  makes  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  glaucous  green  leaves. 


Provided  the  soil  is  light  and  friable  no  difficulty  whatever 
will  be  experienced  with  the  cultivation  of  this  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinth.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  has  outlived  many  a  winter 
in  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  where  the  temperature  often 
falls  below  zero.  The  chief  point  upon  which  we  should  lay 
stress  when  this  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  open  border  is  that  a 
label  or  stake  should  mark  the  site  of  t he  bulbs  so  that  when 
the  border  is  being  dug  the  operator  may  not  scatter  them 
about  inadvertently.  On  account  of  its  hardiness  and  the 


The  Lady  Tulip  (Tulipa  clusiaxa). 

freedom  with  which  it  produces  offsets  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  wild  gardening  where  the  soil  is  fairly  light  and 
open,  by  containing  a  good  proportion  of  sand  in  its  compo¬ 
sition.  The  plant  would  also  live  in  soils  of  stiffer  character, 
but  increase  would  be  comparatively  slow. 

It  may  be  cultivated  with  equal  success  in  pots  if  the  bulbs 
are  potted  up  with  others  in  the  autumn  and  kept  in  cold 
frames  until  well  advanced,  when  it  may  be  brought  into  the 
greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory  to  bloom.  No  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  would,  indeed,  be  detrimental,  by  causing  the 
foliage  and  flower  stems  to  become  drawn.  The  mere  fact  of 
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the  plants  being  kept  under  glass  would  induce  them  to  make 
growth  and  to  bloom  earlier  than  they  would  in  the  open.  Our 
photographs  of  the  above  two  subjects  were  taken  in  the  Dit- 
ton  Hill  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


Pot  Annuals. 

The  appreciation  for  these  gems  is  becoming  more  and  more 
universal ;  and  why  not?  Cheapness,  floriferous,  easily  raised, 
and  their  special  aptitude  to  flower  quickly  are  recommenda¬ 
tions.  My  predilection  is  that  a  knowledge  of  pot  annuals  will 
be  more  advantageous  than  a  study  of  hard-wooded  and  slow- 
growing  greenhouse  plants.  The  existing  notion  for  cut. 
flower,  variety,  effective'  flowering  plants  for  mansion  decora- 
tion  has  to  no  small  extent  ousted  many  typical  greenhouse 
plants.  Camellias,  Epacris,  Ericas,  and  trained  Lapagerias 
and  Azaleas  are  being  thwarted  from  the  glass  structure,  and 
may  come  to  be  considered  rare  subjects.  Such  plants  seem 
to<  have  had  their  time.  The  prevailing  order  is,  study 
economy,  be  rapid  and  effective.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
annuals  have  shared  in  banishing  these  slow-growing  plants 
with  a.  poor  return  of  flowers,  that  is  to'  say,  if  the  labour 
which  such  specimens  entail  is  considered.  Cleaning  of  the 
plants  not  so  easily  propagated,  occupying  much  space  mostly 
in  permanent  stations,  of  formal  and  rigid  symmetry,  are  all 
against  them.  No  new  arrangement  can  be  devised.  It  is  a 
creditable  sphere  of  labour  to  the  old  school  of  gardeners- — this 
is  a  recent  term  frequently  used — namely,  growing  specimen 
Azaleas,  Lapagerias,  etc.  I  doubt  if  the  young  school  are 
efficient  in  that  particular  hobby. 

Schizantlius  deserve  preference  for  pot  annuals.  Excellent 
contributions  have  appeared  in  our  columns  that  Schizantlius 
must  be  a  fixed  greenhouse  example,  and  it  would  be  invidious 
to  reiterate  its  culture,  so  simple.  But  1  take  occasion  to 
repeat  that  annuals  in  relation  to-  other  plants  are  discarded 
as  worthless  because  treatment  is  faulty,  that  they  receive  no 
attention  whatever,  and  that,  annuals  present  a  sickening- 
appearance.  At  many  a  place  have  1  observed  annuals  drawn 
up,  entangled  in  a  mass,  that  is  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap  as  worthless  and  not  worth  pot  room.  I  agree  that  they 
are  useless  when  so  treated  ;  but  what  is  worth  growing  is 
surely  worth  growing  well.  S.  wisetonensis  is  unrivalled  for 
floriferous,  dwarf,  and  stiff  stems;  5  i'n.  pots  are  a  suitable 
size.  However,  S.  pinnatus  adapts  itself  to.  6-in.  or  8-in.  pots. 
The  finest  display  of  Schizantlius  is  got  by  sowing  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  flowering  in  the  spring  months.  Cool  treatment  is 
requisite,  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point.  Nemesia 
strumo-sa-  Suttoni  may  go  along  with  Schizantlius  for  a  display. 

Torenia  Foumierii  grandiflora  is  a  type  of  greenhouse  annual 
rarely  in  evidence.  I  am  sure  it  is  of  more  beauty  and  lasts 
longer  in  bloom  than  Achimenes.  It.  is  good  for  pots  or  baskets. 
The  flowers  are  spotted  and  stained  with  indigo  and  yellow, 
and  the  stems  grow  a  foot  in  height. 

Sow  in  pans  of  fine  soil,  taking  caution  to.  have  no-  artificial 
manure  in  it.  Fresh  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  are  best- 
utilised  for  annual  seed,  as  old  Chrysanthemum  soil.  Potting 
soil  may  contain  artificial  manures  to  poison  tender  seedlings. 
The  seed  is  minute,  so  a  dusting  of  sand  will  suffice  to  cover 
the  seed.  Beplace  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  keep  shaded  to 
have  a  quick  germination.  As  the  seedlings  appear,  inure 
them  to  an  intermediate  structure.  Prick  off  five  to  six  plants 
into  6-in.  pots;  keep  growing  on  in  warm  temperature  till  the 
flowers  are  almost  expanded  ;  a  cooler  house  will  be  suitable 
then.  The  plants  will  give  a  continuity  of  bloom  for  six  weeks. 
Successional  sowings  will  give  an  incessant  show  which  many 
costlier  plants  and  more  difficult  to  cultivate  could  in  no  way 
supplant. 

Alonsoa  and  Ithodanthe  of  sorts  do  well  in  pots.  The  latter 
is  an  everlasting,  and  seems  to  thrive  best  in  pots. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Achimenes. 

These  popular  flowers  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Their 
profuseness  of  flowering  places  them  in  a  foremost  position 
among  indoor  plants.  To  ensure  success  the  conns  should  be 
placed  in  pans  of  light,  rich,  open  soil,  and  started  in  a  stove 
heat-.  Water  moderately  till  growth  has  commenced.  Many 
cultivators  place  the  corms  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower.  When  the  shoots  are  about  2  in.  long  they 
may  be  transferred  to  pots  or  baskets  wherever  it  is  intended 
to  grow  them.  If  grown  in  pots,  eight  to  ten  for  3-in.  pots,  or 
6-in.  pots  will  take  a  few  more.  As  the  growths  lengthen, 
place  a  neat  stick.  Some  growers  make  a  practice  of  thinning 
the  tops  out  to  induce  a  bushy  growth.  Achimenes  require 
whilst  growing  a  temperature  of  about  60  deg.  with  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 

Many  of  tlie  varieties  are  adapted  for  growing  in  suspended 
baskets.  The  best-  way  to  effect-  this  is  to  line  the  basket  with 
moss  and  insert-  the  young  plants  through  it  by  making  a  hole 
with  the  finger,  commencing  at-  the  bottom  of  the  basket  and 
filling  in  with  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  Having  filled  in  all 
around  the  basket,  place  a  few  on  the  top,  carefully  watering 
them  in.  If  they  are  treated  in  this  maimer,  when  they 
bloom  they  will  not-  be  easily  forgotten.  Achimenes  delight  in 
a  light,  rich,  open  soil,  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
soil  and  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  to  keep  it 
porous,  and  a  little  dried  cow  manure.  Thorough  drainage  is 
veiy  essential.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  commences, 
liquid  manure  or  artificial  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  them. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  varieties: — Achimenes 
coccinea,  scarlet ;  A.  grandiflora,  violet  ;  A.  longiflora,  violet : 
A.  Masterpiece,  rosy,  shaded  violet  ;  A.  Marvel,  blue ;  A.  longi- 
flora-  alba,  white.  The  two  last  named  are  truly  magnificent, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection.  A.  J. 


Basket  Beds. 

A  basket  flower-bed  is  always  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
feature  in  a  garden.  There  are  few  gardens  where  a  suitable 
niche  could  not  be  found  for  one  at  least,  and  in  many 
gardens  isolated  spots  could  be  found  for  several. 

As-  the  basket  is  to-  be  covered  with  some  suitable  plant,  it 
does  not.  much  matter  what  material  it  is  made  of,  so  long  as 
it  is  substantial.  A  basket  built  of  brick  is  practically  in¬ 
destructible.  For  a  hexagon,  or  octagon,  ordinary  bricks  are 
suitable,  but  f  or  a-  circle,  “  circle-  ”  bricks  should  be  used. 

A  substantial  and  inexpensive  ba-sket-  can  be  made  of  Larch 
or  Spruce  thinnings  cut  in  the  desired  lengths,  and  pitted  about 
a  foot  into  the  ground  according  t-o  the  desired  pattern,  and 
then  bound  together  inside  by  light  rod  iron  at  top  and  bottom, 
a  fencing  staple  being  driven  into  each  spar. 

The  handle  or  bow  should  be  formed  of  rod  iron.  The  size 
of  the  basket  must  be  determined  by  circumstances,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  circle  I  would  advise  a  diameter  of  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft., 
with  a-  depth  of  from  2  ft.  to  21,  ft. 

I  have  no-  hesitation  in  saying  that  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Ivy  is  the  best  thing  for  clothing  the  basket,  but 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  also-  quite  suitable  both  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  ribs  and  the  handle.  Any  of  the  varieties-  of  Euouy- 
mus  radicans.  Periwinkle,  and  so  on  can  also'  be  used,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  use  something  that  is  suitable  for  covering  the 
handle  as  well  as  the  ribs  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

As  regards  s-o-il  for  filling  the  baskets,  use  the  best-  available : 
if  turfy-  loam  can  be  had,  so  much  the  better.  As  to  planting 
these  basket-beds,  I  would  say  always  use  something  choice, and 
this  can  be  done  the  more  readily  as  the  quantity  required  is 
comparatively  small. 

Although  spring  bedding  is  not  practised  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  one  or  two  basket-beds  could  surety  be  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  choice  in  the-  way  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  etc. 

Then,  in  summer,  the  baskets  could  be  filled  with  a  choice 
selection  of,  say,  Begonias,  or  Cannas,  or  Pelargoniums,  oi 
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Coleus _ in  short,  with  anything  choice,  and  of  which  (here  is 

only  a  limited  supply.  It  need  hardly  he  said  that  the  basketr 
beds  must  be  attended  to  with  water  during  dry  weather. 

C.  C. 


Streptosolen  Jamesoni. 

No  doubt  in  many  gardens  this  plant  is  included  among 
those  used  for  training  to  wires  fixed  to  the  roof  of  greenhouses 
or  to  pillars  in  conservatories. 

To  see  it  in  full  bloom  one  need  not  wish  to  have  anything 
better,  it  being  so  well  adapted  for  these  purposes.  A  plant 
at  the  plnce  from  which  this  article  is  sent  is  at  the  present 
time  giving  a  magnificent  and  effective  display  in  the  green¬ 
house.  It  is  trained  on  wires  fixed  to  the  roof  on  the  west 
side,  and  is  one  mass  of  vivid  orange-coloured  flowers.  The 
plant  here  mentioned  is  planted  in  a.  bed  made  up  on  the  side 
stage.  Suitable  compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  with  some  sand.  The  roots  being  so  much  confined 
evidently  suits  the  plant,  which  does  exceedingly  well  and  lasts 
a  long  time  in  splendid  condition.  The  flowers  are  borne  at 
the  tips  of  long  arching  growths  produced  from  the  side  of 
main  stems. 

When  the  flowering  season  is  over  prune  these  growths  back 
to  the  second  or  third  bud.  New  growth  will  spring  again 
from  these  to  give  a  display  of  bloom  another  season.  A  light 
syringe  given  twice  daily  will  encourage  the  plant  to  break 
more  evenly.  To  avoid  overcrowding  of  the  new  growth  it  is 
necessary  that  disbudding  should  take  place  when  about  2  in. 
or  3  in.  in  length.  Regulating  and  tying  must  be  attended  to' ; 
those  that  are  left,  ere  they  get  damaged  by  pressing  against 
the  glass  as  the  season  approaches  for  the  flowers  to  expand, 
should  have  the  flowering  stems  carefully  pulled  down  between 
the  wires  so  as  to  present  a  hanging  appearance.  At  the  same 
time  the  full  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  seen  to'  a  much  better 
advantage  instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  top  near 
the  glass  where  they  cannot  be  seen. 

A  top-dressing  to'  the  roots  is  very  beneficial  every  year. 
First  remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil,  then  replenish  with 
loam,  rotten  manure,  and  a  little  soot.  Mix  well  together 
and  make  it  firm  when  added  to  the  bed.  Apply  other  stimu¬ 
lants  at  the  flowering  stage,  such  as  liquid  manure  water,  soot 
water,  or  a  little  guano  sprinkled  on  the  top  and  well  watered 
in,  as  this  does  the  plant  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

Apart,  from  this  system  of  cultivation,  useful  pot  plants  may 
be  grown  in  one  season  by  rooting  cuttings  in  April  or  May, 
potting  on  as  required,  finally  using  a  5-in.  pot,  which  is  a 
convenient  size  for  all-round  purposes,  compost  similar  to  the 
above,  and  pot  moderately  firm.  Allow  the  plant  to  grow7 
quite  naturally  ;  side  shoots  will  then  appear  the  whole  length 
of  the  main  stem,  forming  a  pyramidal  habit.  Through  the 
summer  months  grow  them  in  a  cool  frame,  but  remove  them 
in  good  time  to  v7here  they  are  safely  protected  from  frost. 
See  that  they  are  neatly  staked,  and  that  they  receive  a p pi i car 
lions  of  stimulants  already  recommended  to  help  to  bring  the 
plant  to  a  much  higher  standard  of  perfection.  A.  J.  M. 


Lcwisia  Tweedyi. 

Most  interesting  has  been  this  plant  grown  in  pots  in  a  cool, 
aiiy  house  with  a  sunny  aspect,  and  were  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  plant  from  the  weather,  it.  would  still  be 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Happily,  however,  it  is  hardy, 
and  if  given  a  prominent,  well-drained  position  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  rockery,  will  be  a  beautiful  feature  later  in  summer. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  when  forced  under  glass  is  somewhat 
paler  than  in  outdoor  plants,  but  the  shading  a.nd  satiny  lustre 
of  the  flower  are  remarkably  fine,  while  in  point  of  size  the 
indoor  plants  lose  nothing,  fully  expanded  blooms  being  as 
much  as  3  in.  in  diameter.  I  shoidd  describe  the  colour  as 
buff,  shaded  with  pink  and  copper,  and  the  metallic  lustre 
greatly  enhances  the  charm  of  the  flower.  Heather  Bell. 


Hardy  Cypripediums. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  greater  number  of  Cypripediums 
can  only  be  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  by  cultivation  in 
pots,  and  affording  the  protection  of  a  heated  glass  structure, 
udequate  consolation  may  be  found  for  those  who  are  not  in 
the  fortunate  possession  of  glass-houses  by  growing  a  few  of 
the  North  American  hardy  species  in  the  rockery,  where  they 
will  never  fail  to  be  appreciated.  The  charming  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  delightful  and  unique  flowers  will  at  times  must 
favourably  compare  with  the  brilliant  display  afforded  by  the 
more  tender  species  and  hybrid  varieties.  Even  where  there 
is  no  rockery,  there  are  few  gardens  where  a  suitable  spot  could 
not  be  found  wherein  a  few  of  these  delightful  plants  might 
find  a.  home. 

In  establishing  a  colony  of  these  most  interesting  terrestrial 


Pearls  of  Spain  (Muscari  botrvoides  album).  (Seep.  329.) 


Orchids  on  the  rockeiy,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  afforded 
partial  shade,  and  allocated  in  a  m oi s tu r e-r etai n i n g  depres¬ 
sion.  Although  it  is  necessary  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
suffer  from  drought,  throughout  the  summer  months,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  well  drained.  A 
compost  made  up  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sand 
will  suit  them  admirably.  A  few  plants  obtained  at  this  time 
of  year  and  treated  as  I  have  recommended  should  in  a.  com¬ 
paratively  short,  space  of  time  become  established,  when  they 
will  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  rockeiy  or  other  parts  of 
the  garden. 

C.  acaule  is  a  very  handsome  dwarf  species,  introduced  in 
1786.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purple,  with  a  rosy-purple  lip. 
C.  arietinum  is  a  very  interesting  but  rather  rare  species.  The 
flowers  are  red,  brown,  and  white.  C.  candidum,  another  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  species  bearing  several  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  white,  tinged  with  purple,  while  the  lip  is  of 
a  pure  white.  C.  Calceolus,  a  native  of  our  own  country,  and 
perhaps  more  familiarly  known  as  the  English  Ladies’  Slipper, 
is  undoubtedly  deserving  of  a  place  in  eveiy  collection.  C. 
pubescens  is  a  veiy  free-growing  species,  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  yellow-flowering  kinds. 

C.  spectabile. — Of  this  species  it.  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
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the  finest,  and  of  easy  cultivation.  The  flowers,  of  a  lovely 
rose  and  white  colour,  are  produced  on  stems  of  from  IS  in. 
to  3  ft.  in  height.  This  species  is  also  admirably  suited  for- 
planting  on  the  edges  of  streams  and  small  ponds.  C.  macran- 
thum  is  a  species  introduced  from  Siberia,  and  considered  some¬ 
what  rare;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  rosy-purple  colour. 
There  are  many  others  equally  beautiful  and  deserving  of 
"r eater  consideration  than  what  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them. 

Paphio. 


Calanthes. 

For  a  good  show  of  bloom  in  the  dull  months  of  the  year 
with  little  trouble,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  good  batch  of 
Caianthes. 

As  it  is  now  time  to  pot  these,  a  few'  hints  on  their  cultiva-- 
tio-n  w'ill  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place.  A  good  compost  is  one 
of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  good  Oakleaf  mould  (not 
too  rotten),  w-ith  a  good  sprinkling  of  small  crocks,  charcoal, 
and  silver  sand  to-  keep  the  whole  porous.  You  will  notice  I 
have  not  added  peat,  cow-dung  or  sphagnum  in  my  compost  for 
Calanthes;  I  have  found  them  do  better  without  these,  not, 
being  troubled  with  that  dreaded  disease — black  spot — since 
using  the  above  compost.  The  bulbs  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  old  soil,  cutting  away  the  old  roots  to  within  2  in.  of  the 
old  bulb,  leaving  these  to  hold  the  bulb  in  place. 

The  pots  should  be  clean  and  filled  a  third  with  crocks.  They 
should  be  potted  to  just  cover  the  base  of  the  young  growth. 
Place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  keep  dry  until  growth 
and  roots  are  well  started.  Then  w-ater  carefully  until  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  when  they  will  do  with  good  copious 
waterings,  using  soft  water.  I  do  not  recommend  much  feed- 
ing  for  Calanthes.  You  get  better  flowers  nearer  together  on 
the  stem,  which  also  last  longer,  than  you  would  with  feeding. 
Do  not  syringe  overhead,  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  As  soon 
as  the  foliage  begins  to  die  down  and  the  spikes  to  show,  the 
water  supply  should  be  reduced,  drying  the  plants  off 
gradually.  At  this  stage  give  all  light  possible ;  it  deepens 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  ripens  off  the  bulbs. 

When  in  flower,  mixed  w-ith  Adiantums,  they  make  a  pleas¬ 
ing  show  and  are  veiy  much  admired  by  all  garden  lovers. 

A  few'  good  varieties  are :  C.  Veitchii,  C.  Regnieri,  C.  vestita, 
C  rubro-oculata,  and  C.  Wrn.  Murray.  T.  B.  Byram. 


The  Primrose. 

"  The  lovesick  Violet  and  the  Primrose  pale, 

Bow  their  sw-eet  heads  and  whisper  to  the  gale.” 

Surely  if  there  is  any  one  plant  at  this  season  that  will 
appeal  to  the  lovers  of  rural  enjoyments,  it  is  the  modest  Prim¬ 
rose. 

Our  Primrose  well  deserves  its  name  (prima  rosa)  since  it  is 
one  of  our  earliest  plants  to  flower.  Even  in  February  a  few 
strong  flowers  may  be  seen  in  favoured  spots.  Burns  associates 
the  Snowdrop  with  the  Primrose  thus  :  — 

“  The  Snowdrop  and  Primrose  our  woodlands  adorn.” 

The  Primrose  being  one  of  the  early  harbingers  of  spring  lias 
claimed  the  attention  of  poets  in  almost  every  age.  Apart 
from*  its  interest  as  a  poet’s  flower  there  lies  a  still  deeper 
study  in  the  structure  of  its  pretty  flowers.  In  a  recent 
ramble  in  the  woods  I  looked  into  many  flowers  to  note  on 
w-hicli  form  of  plant  the  flowers  were  borne.  For,  a.s  most 
gardeners  are  aware,  there  are  two  forms  of  flow-ers  to  be  seen 
in  the  Primrose,  the  “pin-eyed,”  and  the  “thrum-eyed,”  or 
the  long  and  short-styled  respectively. 

So  mingled  were  the  forms  that  met  my  eye,  here  a  “pin¬ 
eyed,”  and  there  a  “thrum-eyed,”  that  neither  form  seemed 
greatly  to  predominate. 

The  great  naturalist  Darwin  was  veiy  much  interested  in 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Primrose,  and  after  careful  experiments 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flowers  were  so  rendered 
to  ensure  cross  fertilisation,  and  that  the  complete  fertility 
of  the  flowers  is  only  obtained  when  pollen  is  taken  from  long 


stamen  to  long  style,  and  from  short  stamen  to  short  style; 
this,  of  course,  involves  cross-fertilisation. 

The  Primrose  and  Darwinism  has  been  a  much  discussed 
subject  of  late,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Darwin’s 
views  are  correct-.  The  dimorphic  character  of  the  Primrose 
is  of  great  horticultural  importance,  for  this  phenomenon  is 
also  to  be  found  in  other  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 
Primula.  Thus  the  new  hybrid  P.  kewensis  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  mule,  but  since  a  “  thrum-eyed  ”  form  has  sprung  from 
the  original  “  pin-eyed  ”  form,  fertile  seed  has  been  obtained 
by  cross-fertilisation.  Many  lessons  such  as  this  may  be 
learnt  from  our  native  flora,  and  although  some  contend"  that 
by  close  investigation  or  scientific  research  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  true-  love  of  -our  natural  surroundings,  such  should 
not  be  the  case,  for  no  man  can  search  too  far  or  be  too  well 
studied  in  things  pertaining  to  nature.  Genuine  interest  will 
promote  time  love,  and  thus  the  well-worn  axiom,  “  Greater 
knowledge  demands  greater  love,”  should  ever  be  before  those 
who  study  nature.  Herbert  Cowley. 


A  Fine  Group  of  Plants. 

A  veiy  pleasing  combination  of  hardy  subjects  was  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  1 1th  inst.  by  Messrs.  William 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  plants  consisted  of  hardy  subjects  which  flower  at 
different  seasons,  but  had  been  brought  together  by  virtue  of 
forcing  and  retarding  in  addition  to  those  which  bloom 
naturally  at  that  period.  Amongst  the  subjects  which  had 
been  forced  were  tall  plants  of  Rambler  Roses  and  Laburnums 
in  pots.  Mixed  with  these  were  some  well-bloomed  varieties 
of  Azalea  mollis,  tree  Paeonies,  Magnolias,  Conifers,  Bamboo^ 
and  similar  subjects.  All  of  the  taller  ones  were  arranged 
along  the  back  of  the  group,  while  the  intermediate  ones  held 
corresponding  positions.  Along  the  front  was  a  great  variety 
of  herbaceous  and  alpine  subjects  planted  out  on  artificial  rock- 
work.  The  dwarf  subjects  included  various  species  of  Primula, 
Adonis,  Sa-xifragas  and  Arabis.  The  plant  which  above  all 
took  the  eye  of  hardy  plant  growers  was  a  fine  batch  of 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  now  getting  a  scarce  plant  even  in 
its-  native  country,  but  this  is  probably  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  habitats  of  the  plant  are  now  on  private 
property  and  therefore  protected.  The  plant  had,  of  course, 
been  brought  on  under  glass  and  flowered  earlier  than  it  would 
out  of  doors.  The  Tiger  Lilies  shown  in  this  group  we  pre¬ 
sume  had  been  brought  along  from  retarded  bulbs.  The 
group,  as  a  whole,  was  veiy  effective,  and  constituted  the 
finest  exhibit  placed  before  the  Floral  Committee,  and  was 
accorded  a  Gold  Medal. 

The  Changeable  Grape  Hyacinth. 

(Muscari  commutatum .) 

The  flow-ers  of  this  Grape  Hyacinth  are  unusually  small  even 
for  a  member  of  this  genus,  shortly  cylindrical,  drooping,  and 
of  a  bright  viole-t-blue  with  a  white  rim  at  the  mouth.  These 
are  produced  in  dense  conical  spikes  about  1  in.  to  1|  in.  long. 
1  he  flower-stalks  vaiy  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  height  according 
t>  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown,  and  the  leaves 
are  about-  the  same  length  at  the  time  of  flowering.  This 
beautiful  species  comes  from  Armenia,  and  reminds  us  of  M. 
armeniacum,  though  the  spikes  and  flowers  are  smaller  than 
that.  Both  of  these  we  have  mentioned  might  very  well  find  a 
place  in  collections  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  particularly 
■where  space  lias  been  prepared  for  bulbs  either  in  a  border  or 
on  the  rockery,  where  a  good  friable  soil  should  be  given  them 
free  from  stagnant  moisture.  The  ease  with  which  this  Grape 
Hyacinth  can  be  cultivated  makes  it  surprising  that  so  few  of 
them  find  their  w-ay  into  gardens  considering  their  cheerful 
appearance  and  bright  colours,  mostly  in  some  shade  of  blue 
or  violet,  sometimes  white  in  the  case  of  varieties.  A  fine 
patch  of  M.  commutatum  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  11th  inst.  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  haunt  o’  spring’s  the  Primrose  brae,  the  simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow.” — Burns. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES 


FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and 
Sixpence  for  the  best  paragraph,  or  short 
article,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and 
Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second 
prize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  final,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use 
any  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para¬ 
graph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one 
column  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than 
the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in 
items  of  news  or  comments  on  news ;  hints  of 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of 
plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  successful  methods  of 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ; 
or  contributions  on  any  subject  coming 

WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Thh  Editor 
marked  “Competition,”  and  posted  not  later 
than  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the 
issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured  Plates 
have  appeared  in  recent  num¬ 
bers  : — 


September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS 
October  3— LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 


»oir/2ENE7HYBR,D  TEA-SCtNTED 


January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

gloxinia|7‘  A  fine  stra,n  of 

mstELL,AT?'STAR'A  MULT,JUGA 
May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 
June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE 
July  16— ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

SUPERBUM.’-  ~  GE"M  HELDREICHI 

October  15— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

nnkrT  num!)ers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2}d.  post  free. 

This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

HESPERIS  MATRONALIS  ALBA  FLORE 
PLENO. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

erica  veitchi. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
eaders  Competition  was  awarded  to 

Thlem-°’V°r  his  article  011  “&rape 
313;  and  the  second  to 

v\*;>  for  his  article  on  “Hardy 
Annuals, ”  p,  307,  J 


Views  and  Reviews. 


New  and  Old  Pitcher  Plants. 

So  great  an  interest  had  been  created  in 
Pitcher  Plants  (Nepenthes),  about  the  time 
that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  the  late  Charles 
Darwin  were  discussing  the  insectivorous 
character  not  only  of  Pitcher  Plants,  but 
various  other  subjects,  that  all  the  known 
species  that  could  be  found  were  introduced 
to  British  Gardens,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not 
already  in  cultivation.  Some  there  were, 
however,  that  could  not  he  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  even  after  they  had  been  brought 
home  alive.  In  this  respect  we  should  par¬ 
ticularly  mention  N.  Rajah,  which  baffled 
British  cultivators  for  many  years,  and  few 
are  yet  in  possession  of  the  secret.  Other 
remarkable  species  yet  remain  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  and  seem  to  he  known  only  from 
herbarium  specimens,  that  is  specimens 
dried  and  mounted  for  botanical  purposes. 

Meantime,  a  number  of  raisers  had  been 
busy  raising  new  forms  by  cross-breeding 
those  in  cultivation.  These  hybrids  are 
very  largely  cultivated  at  the  present  day, 
and  seem  to  he  more  easily  grown  to  perfec¬ 
tion  and  preserved  than  the  wild  types. 
This  idea  is  also  largely  borne  out  by  the 
ease  with  which  most  of  the  hybrid  Orchids 
can  be  cultivated,  with  exception  perhaps  of 
the  Calanthes,  which  are  considered  to  have 
been  too  much  crossed  by  inbreeding. 

The  subject  of  Nepenthes  was  again 
brought  to  the  forefront  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Linnean  Society  on  the  6th  iilst,  when 
Mi’.  AA  illiam  Botting  Hemsley,  of  the  Royal 
Herbarium,  Kew,  exhibited  a  considerable 
number  of  highly  interesting  wild  species, 
including  a  new  and  previously  undescribed 
one,  as  well  as  a  number  of  garden  hybrids. 
A  brief  reference  to  some  of  these  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  showing  what  has 
yet  to  be  disseminated  in  gardens  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated — we  were  going  to  say, 
if  that  is  possible  ;  but  the  new  instances  that 
now  and  again  turn  up  of  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  any  of  the 
species  or  hybrids  can  be  cultivated  with 
success,  provided  the  cultivator  succeeds  in 
discovering  their  particular  likings. 

The  paper  was  also  illustrated  Ly  means 
of  twenty-five  magic-lantem  slides,  prepared 
by  Mr.  L.  Farmer,  showing  various  pitchers 
under  different  conditions,  or  parts  of  them, 
in  order  to  bring  out  their  peculiarities  and 
demonstrate  to  the  audience  the  features 


of  many  curious  and  little-known  forms. 
Sections  of  the  pitchers  were  also  shown  by 
means  of  the  lantern,  bearing  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  structure,  including  the  di¬ 
gestive  glands  in  the  interior  of  the  pitchers, 
and  those  intended  to  attract  insects,  etc. 
From  2,000  to  5,000  of  these  glands  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  square  inch  of  surface,  and  tliei” 
object  is  to  secret  the  liquid  which  partly 
fills  the  pitchers  even  before  the  lid  opens. 

Any  intelligent  observer  can  easily  de¬ 
termine  for  himself  the  situation  of  these 
glands  by  looking  at  the  form  of  the  pitcher, 
particularly  those  pitchers  produced  by 
dwarf  plants.  Most  of  them  are  more  or 
less  inflated  or  swollen  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  pitcher,  and  the  glands  are  situated 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  swollen  portion. 
In  a  few  instances  there  are  special  contri¬ 
vances  about  the  lid  or  immediately  be¬ 
neath  it  for  preventing  the  escape  of  their 
prey  when  once  they  have  been  induced  to 
enter.  There  is  a  smooth  conducting  sur¬ 
face  immediately  beneath  the  rim  of  all  of 
them.  Some  of  them  have  special  contri¬ 
vances  which  we  shall  mention  in  connection 
with  them. 

The  first  slide  showed  a  view  in  the 
Nepenthes  House  at  Kew,  and  most  of  the 
pitchers  seen  were  hybrids,  thus  illustrat¬ 
ing  their  popularity  with  cultivators,  even 
independently  of  any  handsome  features 
they  may  possess.  The  second  slide  showed 
a  hitherto  unpublished  new  species  named 
N.  Macfarlanei,  Hemsl.,  named  after  Pro¬ 
fessor  Macfarlane  of  Philadelphia.  This 
new  species  comes  from  Perak,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Its  peculiarity  consists  of  a 
clothing  of  long  and  coarse  bristle-like  hairs, 
mixed  with  honey  glands,  on  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lid  of  the  pitcher.  There  is  only 
one  other  species  known  to  science  having 
this  peculiarity,  namely,  N.  Lowii,  but  the 
latter  has  never  been  introduced  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  so  far  as  we  know. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibit  was  a  view  of  the  pitcher  of  N.  Rajah, 
taken  from  living  material,  and  from  the 
only  plant  of  this  species  now  living  in  this 
country.  The  successful  cultivator  was  Mr. 
F.  AA*.  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  who  seems  to  have  mastered  the 
cultivation  of  this  refractory  species.  Several 
other  cultivators  in  Britain  itself  have  made 
a  bold  endeavour  to  grow  this  plant,  which 
produces  the  largest  pitchers  known  to 
science  so  far.  Those  who  have  tried  it  in 
tli is  country  have  subjected  it  to  great  heat 
and  moisture,  hut  we  understand  that  Mr. 
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Moore  lias  grown  liis  plant  relatively  cool,  and  at  present  bears 
the  palm  of  having  been  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the 
largest  known  Pitcher  Plant.  'A  dried  specimen  of  this,  species 
was  shown  with  a  leaf  between  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  long,  the 
pitcher  was  of  handsome  size,  and  the  lid  of  it  was  nearly  1  ft. 
long.  The  largest  pitcher  of  this  plant  which  has  been  seen 
had"  a  capacity  for  holding  two  quarts  of  liquid.  Naturally 
cultivators  would  like  to  succeed  with  this  remarkable  plant. 
A  very  striking  Pitcher  Plant  is  N.  edwardsiana,  unknown  out¬ 
side  herbarium  specimens.  The  pitcher  of  this  is  of  great 
length  and  remarkable  structure.  Another  very  curious  one 
shown  was  N.  echinostoma,  which  is  equally  scarce  and  un¬ 
known  to  cultivation. 

Of  frequently  cultivated  species,  a  number  were  shown,  in¬ 
cluding  N.  Veitchi,  notable  for  its  long,  greenish-yellow  and 
very  hairy  pitchers.  As  a  cultivated  plant  it  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated  for  its  broad,  rich  brown  and  shining  collar.  Much 
better  known  is  N.  raffiesiana,  which  is  frequent  in  collections, 
as  well  as  the  hybrids  of  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  parents. 
For  many  years  this  and  N.  hookeriana  jostled  each  other  sicle 
by  side  in  collections.  A  more  remarkable  Pitcher  was  N. 
northiana,  named  after  Miss  North,  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  cultivators  by  her  painting  of 
it,  doneln  Borneo,  its  native  home.  The  pitcher  is  remarkable 
for  its  length,  nearly  cylindrical  outline,  and  by  the  great 
beauty  of  the  markings  on  the  conducting  surface  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pitcher.  Equally  interesting  in  its  way  is  a  cultivated 
species  named  N.  bicalcarata,  which  lias  two  horns  or  spurs 
beneath  the  lid  and  directed  into  the  pitcher.  It  is  said  that 
birds  and  perhaps  other  animals  reaching  too  far  into  the 
pitchers  are  unable  to  get  out  again  owing  to  the  presence  of 
these  spurs,  which  are  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  an  animal  of 
some  size.  Another  with  some  peculiarities  of  a  similar  nature 
was  N  tentaeularia.  N.  celebica  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  in  a  live  state.  It  has  a  horn  opposite  the  lunge  of 
the  lid.  A  rather  pretty  one  fairly  frequent  in  cultivation  was 
N.  albo-marginata,  the  pitchers  of  which  are  reddish  in  the 
upper  part,  with  a  distinct  white  ring  below  the  collar. 

A  point  of  some  importance  to  gardeners  was  unravelled  bj 
the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  N.  Burkei  and  N.  B.  excellent 
The  typical  form  is  really  the  male  plant,  and  has  narrow  and 
less  ornamental  pitchers  than  N.  B.  excellent  The  pitcher  of 
the  latter  is  very  much  inflated  in  the  lower  half  with  a  dis- 


tinct  constriction,  above  which  it  again  widens. 


_  o  This  form  has 

larger  pitchers  beautifully  blotched  with  red-brown  in  the 
lower  portion,  and  merely  represents  the  female  form  of  the 
plant.  Numerous  slides  of  these  two  showed  the  various 
peculiarities  and  minute  structure  of  the  pitchers. 

An  easily  grown  plant  is  N.  ampullaria,  which  is  notable  for 
the  enormous  number  of  pitchers  produced  on  good-sized  speci¬ 
mens,  but  the  pitchers  being  small  lose  much  in  interest  for 
the  cultivator.  Other  species  brought  under  review  were  N. 
khasiana,  boschiana  lowiana,  villosa,  and  distillatoria.  I  he 
latter  is  rather  a  scarce  plant,  but  was  represented  by  a  fresh 
Pitcher  from  Glasnevin.  It  comes  from  Ceylon,  but  the  pitchers 
being  rather  green,  they  are  not  very  popular  amongst  cul¬ 
tivators.  N.  khasiana,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
parents  of  N.  mastersiana,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
cultivated  Pitcher  Plants. 

Great  importance  attaches  to  the  recently  raised  N.  bit  W .  i. 
Thlselton-Dyer,  which  was  the  result  of  crossing  two  hybrids, 
and  produces  the  largest  known  pitchers  of  any  Nepenthes  in 
this  country.  The  pitcher  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  much  of 
the  same  shape  as  N.  dicksoniana,  but  larger  and  more  highly 
coloured.  The  largest  pitcher  produced  by  it  held  If  pints  of 
liquid,  and  this  specimen  may  be  seen  in  a  museum  at  Kew. 
It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  and  being  easily 
cultivated,  has  been  grown  successfully  in  other  establishments 
which  have  been  able  to  secure  it. 

Many  of  the  best-known  Pitcher  Plants  have  been  excluded 
from  the  above  list,  but  the  exhibit  was  mainly  intended  to 
illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  forms  or  types,  both 
from  wild  and  cultivated  specimens,  including  garden  hybrids 
which  have  proved  of  value  to  the  cultivator.  The1  unpublished 
species  would,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  botanist. 


Double  White  Rocket. 

{See  Supplement.) 

The  ordinary  single  forms  of  Hesperis  matronalis  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  colours  ranging  from  white  to  purple  are 
all  inhabitants  of  gardens,  and  even  cottage  gardens,  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  country.  In  many  cases  the  single 
form  is  regarded  as  having  become  naturalised.  These  are 
therefore  of  very  easy  cultivation,  but  the  double  varieties  are 
somewhat  more  refractory  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  is 
inclined  to  be  biennial  or  a  short-lived  plant.  The  single 
forms,  however,  produce  seed  in  abundance,  and  by  such  means 
the  plant  is  scattered  about  in  gardens  and  seedlings  come  up 
of  their  own  accord.  These  plants  are  known  under  various 
names,  such  as  Damask  Violet,  Damask  Rocket,  Dame’s  Violet, 
and  Common  Rocket. 

The  double  white  Rocket  (II.  matronalis  alba  fl.  pi.)  in  our 
opinion  is  the  best  of  all  of  them.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
double,  pure  white,  and  deliciously  scented,  especially  at  night. 
As  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  only  one  form  of  it,  but  cul¬ 
tivation,  climate  and  soil  seem  to  exercise  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  number  of  flowers  on  any  given  length  of  the  stem. 
Our  supplementary  illustration  this  week  shows  a  couple  of 
spikes  which  have  evidently  been  grown  in  very  rich  soil, 
possibly  more  or  less  influenced  by  shade,  thus  causing  an 
elongation  of  the  stem,  whereby  the  flowers  are  spaced  at  some 
distance  along  it.  In  the  North  of  Britain  the  spikes  are 
usually  as  close  or  dense  as  those  of  a  Ten-Weeks  Stock.  In 
such  excellent  form  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a  White 
Stock,  and  comes  into  bloom  much  in  advance  of  the  Ten- 
Weeks  Stock,  so  that  both  could  be  grown  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  even  in  the  same  border,  the  one  forming  a  succession 
to  the  other. 

There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  healthy  stock 
of  this  fine  variety  in  the  South  of  England,  especially  in  dry 
seasons,  because,  being  a  short-lived  perennial  or  half  inclined 
to  be  a  biennial,  the  plants  are  liable  to  flower  themselves  to 
death,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  hybrid  Cheiranthus  Mar- 
shallii.  The  best  antidote  to  this  state  of  matters  is  to  cut 
down  the  flower-stems  immediately  after  the  flowers  cease  to 
be  effective,  and  water  the  plants  if  the  weather  is  diy  so  as 
to  encourage  fresh  crowns  from  the  rootstock.  If  once  the 
cultivator  can  secure  these  fresh  crowns,  he  is  placed  in  a  posi 
tion  to  multiply  his  stock  by  division  or  by  cuttings.  Ihese 
cuttings  are  almost  certain  to  be  veiy  short,  but  every  one  of 
them  will  root  if  the  propagator  is  sufficiently  careful  to  cut 
low  enough  to  secure  a  bit  of  the  stem  or  axis  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves. 

After  having  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  lower  leaves,  these 
cuttings  can  be  inserted  singly  in  the  centre  of  thumb  pots  in 
very  light  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  until 
the  cuttings  are  rooted.  After  a  week  or  so  ventilation  might 
be  given  at  the  top  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  for  various  other 
herbaceous  plants  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  hot  at  the 
time,  otherwise  there  is  no  necessity  for  ventilation  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  and  show  it  by  commencing  to  push  up  the 
young  leaves  in  the  centre. 

If  these  cuttings  are  rooted  sufficiently  before  the  advent  of 
winter  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  it  would  be  well  to  repot  the 
young  plants  into  a  large  size  before  winter,  otherwise  they 
should  be  left  in  the  small  pots  until  well  on  in  February  or 
March,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  By  repotting  as 
soon  as  this  becomes  necessary  larger  plants  are  obtained  than 
where  the  cuttings  are  left  to  starve  in  the  thumb  pots  till 
planting-out  time  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
Practically  this  is  the  most  important  point  in  keeping  up  a 
srood  stock  of  this  excellent  Rocket,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
decoration  of  beds,  borders,  for  forming  edgings  and  for  cut- 

flower  purposes.  .  . 

The  flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  but  particularly  m  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  when  it  is  most  powerful  and  closely  similar 
to  that  of  the  scented  varieties  of  East  Lothian  Stocks.  Any 
good  garden  soil  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  plant. 
Where  it  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  it  can  be  ameliorated  by 
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means  of  sand  or  road  scrapings,  with  leaf-soil.  A  fairly 
moist  soil  seems  to  bo  more  congenial  to  this  subject  than  one 
that  is  liable  to  get  either  dusty  or  dried  and  baked  in  the 
summer  months  when  the  plant  should  be  beginning  to  make 
fresh  growth.  This  is  indeed  the  most  dangerous  time  of  the 
year  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  single 
ones  even  run  wild  in  the  far  North  by  escaping  from  gardens. 

Two  other  double  varieties  may  be  mentioned  here  which 
may  be  used  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  white  one,  though  not 
to  take  its  place.  A  dwarf  double  purple  variety  is  known  in 
gardens  as  II.  matronalis  purpurea  fl.  pi.,  which  requires  the 
same  sort  of  treatment  to  maintain  a  healthy  stock  of  it  as  in 
the  case  of  the  double  white.  A  newer  variety  is  that  named 
If.  m.  lilacina  H.  pi.  with  double  lilac-purple  flowers  produced 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

Webbs’  Superb  Cineraria. 

Blooms  of  a  very  fine  strain  of  Cineraria  under  the  above 
name  have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge.  The  name  Webbs’  Superb  Cineraria  is  given  to  a 
strain  of  the  highly  developed  florists’  flower,  with  very  broad 
overlapping  rays  produced  on  short  stems,  or  rather  dwarf 
compact  plants,  such  as  the  florist  has  been  developing  as 
the  acme  of  perfection  for  many  years  past. 

Amongst  them  was  a  variety  with  pure  white  rays  and  a 
violet  centre,  the  contrast  being  both  well-marked  and  beduti- 


Webbs’  Supebe  Cineraria  at  Wordsley, 


on  rather  taller  stems  than  those  of  the  previous  two  varieties. 
The  double  lilac  variety  was  brought  before  the  R.H.S.  last 
year  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 


Corydalis  thalictrifolia. 

•  Both  in  foliage  and  flower  this  may  well  claim  superiority 
over  all  its  relatives,  for  whether  in  or  not  in  bloom,  in  pots,  or 
planted  out,  the  plant  is  delightful,  and  when  the  foliage 
becomes  slightly  bronzed  by  the  sun  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  flowers  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant  or  merely 
set  off  the  foliage  to  better  advantage.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer 
that,  the  flowers  lack  beauty,  for  their  colour  is  a  particularly 
pleasing  shade  of  sulphur-yellow,  and  their  size  and  shape  are 
pleasing,  but  nevertheless  the  tremulous  Fern-like  foliage  of 
lovely  shades  is  distinctly  handsome.  The  plant  proves  easy  of 
propagation,  and  should  surely  rapidly  become  everybody’s 
plant.  Heather  Bell. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  pave. 


ful.  The  violet  centre  was  also  characteristic  of  three  other 
varieties  differing  totally  in  colour.  One  of  them  was  a 
self  variety  with  very  broad  and  violet-purple  rays.  A  still 
brighter  flower,  with  a  blue  more  evident,  was  characterised 
by  a  white  zone  running  round  a  violet  centre.  This  might 
be  described  as  a  bicolor.  Still  more  pretty  was  auotliei 
bicolour,  with  the  outer  half  of  the  rays  of  a  rich  ultramarine- 
blue. 

Another  series  of  bicolors  included  a  violet-purple  one  with 
a  white  zone.  Another  is  an  intense  carmine-crimson  with 
a  white  zone.  A  cheerful  and  very  bright  flower  was  that 
which  we  should  describe  as  a  rich  dark  magenta-purple  with 
a  white  zone.  Similar  in  colour  to  the  last  named  was  anothei 
variety  without  the  white  zone,  and  therefore  a  rich  magenta- 
purple  self.  The  darkest  flower,  apart  from  the  violet  and 
blue  shades,  was  one  which  we  should  describe  as  crimson,  of 
the  shade  of  colour  peculiar  to  Cinerarias.  The  rays  of  this 
dark  variety  were  in  two  or  three  rows,  and  curiously  enough 
the  back  of  these  rays,  as  in  the  other  varieties,  was  entirely 
of  a  different  colour.  The  highest  colour  is  always  confined 
to  the  upper  surface  as  in  a  Chrysanthemum,  or  even  a 
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Crocus,  but  the  two  surfaces  are  certainly  different.  In  this 
case  the  back  of  the  crimson  flower  was  light  rosyJpurple. 

At  present  there  is  a  very  fine  display  of  these  Cinerarias  in 
the  glasshouses  at  Wordsley,  where  a  good  strain  of  florists’ 
flowers  are  cultivated  in  their  season.  The  accompanying 
illustration,  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Webb,  gives  a  general  view 
of  the  Cinerarias,  where,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  house 
one  cultivator  may  be  seen  busy  brushing  the  flowers  for  the 
production  of  seed.  Through  the  open  door  another  man 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  work  in  another  division. 


Degeneracy  of  Varieties  Propagated  from 

Buds. 

( Continued  from  page  314.) 

Discussion  by  the  Scientific  Committee. 

Professor  Percival  said  the  matter  was  obviously  one  of  fact, 
and  what  was  wanted  was  more  evidence,  lie  doubted  whether 
any  of  those  present  had  lived  long  enough  to  settle  such  a 
question,  especially  in  the  case  of  long-lived  plants  such  as 
Vines.  The  idea  of  deterioration  was  no  doubt  widely  spread. 
When  they  heard,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Potato,  that  certain 
varieties  had  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  it  did  not 
touch  the  point.  A  large  number  of  varieties  might  have 
cjone  very  much  more  quickly  than  others  which  may  have  had 
more  vitality.  Certain  it  was  that  some  varieties  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  why  was  not  quite  clear.  There  was  evidence 
that  they  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  was  why  they  had 
been  discarded  for  their  poorness.  A  hundred  years  ago — in 
fact,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — there  was 
evidence  of  very  great  difficulty  in  rearing  Potatos,  which  in 
many  cases  refused  to  come  above  ground.  Some  such  effect 
was  noticed  nowadays  by  growers,  and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to 
a  weakening  effect.  If  that  were  the  case,  he  personally  thought 
it  strongly  favoured  the  disappearance  of  the  varieties  veg-et  ac¬ 
tively  reproduced.  To  ask  why  was  like  asking  why  old  age 
occurred.  We  did  not  know  what  old  age  was.  Human  beings 
did  not  live  for  ever — nor  did  trees.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
distinct  life-period  for  all  these  things,  after  which  they  died 
down  from  want  of  vitality.  Everything  underwent  repair, 
and  he  believed  the  repair  was  not  perfect,  and  that  the  life- 
machinery  gradually  weakened  and  vitality  was  lost.  The 
question  would  only  be  settled,  if  at  all,  by  experiments. 

Mr.  Odell  said  that,  after  many  years  of  experiments,  lie 
had  found  that  Magnum  Bonunl  grown  for  four  years  running 
on  a  heavy  clay  loam  in  Middlesex  was  completely  worn  out, 
and  in  two  years  the  produce  was  reduced  by  50  per  cent. 

Dr.  Masters :  How  would  it  have  been  on  another  field  1 

Mr.  Odell  said  he  could  not  answer  that  question.  In  the 
case  he  mentioned  it  was  the  same  soil,  but  not  the  same  plot. 

Mr.  Druery :  Would  that  not  imply  that  the  soil  was  not 
suitable  for  Potatos,  and  that  would  be  begging  the  whole 
question  ? 

Mr.  Worsley  said  he  got  some  advertised  disease-proof 
Potatos,  but  at  the  end  of  eight  years  all  the  Potatos  had  got 
disease. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  in  his  young  days  they  had  two  beautifully 
flavoured  Potatos,  Buffs  and  Dons,  but  in  1845  they  were  prac¬ 
tically  exterminated.  The  people  then  took  to'  the  white 
Potato,  but  they  were  nothing  like  the  others  in  quality.  If 
was  about  that  time  that  guano  was  introduced,  and  many 
farmers  thought  that  was  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  that,  but  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  artificial  manures  favoured  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  disease.  In  Essex  they  had  Potatos  for  many  years, 
but  they  deteriorated.  They  used  to  grow  100  acres  of  Potatos, 
and  it  paid  to  send  to  Scotland  for  the  seed.  He  could  only 
grow  “  Up-to-Date”  Potatos  now,  and  after  three  years  it  did 
not  pay  to  grow  them.  Owing  to  weakness  many  of  the  Potatos. 
never  ripened,  and  degeneration  soon  followed.  He  could  not 
say  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  unless  it  were  artificial 
manures. 


Mr.  Foster  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  Potatos  did  de¬ 
teriorate  after  they  had  been  grown  in  the  same"  soil  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  exhibited  largely  some  years  ago,  and 
he  found  that  he  could  get  much  better  crops  from  seed  planted 
late  than  from  tubers  planted  in  the  usual  way  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  the  point  for  them  to  consider  was  how  to 
prevent  this  degeneration.  He  thought  the  case  of  the  Potato 
was  wholly  different  from  that  of  fruit-trees,  because  so  far  as 
he  knew  no  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums  had  de¬ 
generated,  although  they  were  reproduced  vegetatively  by 
grafting.  When  he  was  a  boy  the  llibs  ton  Pippin  was  "sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dying  out,  but  now  they  could  see  .thousands  of 
trees  in  the  country  in  the  most  healthy  condition,  and  bearino- 
excellent  crops  of  fruit.  They  ought  to  remember  that  the 
Potato  was  an  exotic,  and  was  grown  in  this  country  under 
conditions  veiy  different  from  those  in  its  native  home,  and 
that  was  a  point  to  which  they  should,  he  thought,  pay  special 
attention.  Then  they  ought  to  consider  whether  their  methods 
of  procedure  did  not  contribute  to  the  degeneration.  In  his 
early  days  they  used  the  grow  the  old  Fluke,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dying  out,  but  they  used  to  grow  some  tons  per 
acre  more  than  their  neighbours.  Their  practice  was,  instead 
of  keeping  the  Potatos  close  in  clamps  until  the  time  for  plant¬ 
ing,  the  tubers  used  to  be  spread  in  cool  sheds  protected  from 
frosts.  Consequently  they  did  not  make  long  growths,  which 
had  to  be  removed,  and  the  tubers  were  not  exhausted  to  the 
same  extent.  They  were  thus  able  to  grow  the  Potatos  of  that 
particular  variety  long  after  the  other  growers  in  the  district 
were  able  to  do  so  at  anything  like  a  profit.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  deal  in  their  methods.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  These  had  been  grown  for  a  large 
number  of  years,  and  the  plants  retained  their  original  vigour 
until  there  was  a  great  demand  for  blooms  of  the  veiy  biggest 
possible  size.  Then  the  forcing  system  of  cultivation  was 
adopted.  This  brought  about  weakness  of  the  plant  and  the 
particular  varieties  died  out  in  a  very  few  years.  As  to.  the 
Potato,  if  they  adopted  a  different  method  in  selecting  and 
saving  the  seed,  they  might  be  able  to  retain  the  vigour  of  the 
varieties  longer  than  was  the  case  at  present. 

Mr.  Shea  said  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  anticipated  much  that 
he  would  have  said.  They  were  undoubtedly  dealing  with  an 
exotic  which  could  not  under  the  best  conditions  live  its  per¬ 
fectly  ideal  life.  Therefore  the  Potato  was  in  a  measure  slightly 
on  the  down-grade.  It  was  not,  however,  to.  be  assumed  that 
the  Potato  was  rapidly  disappearing  for  good.  It  seemed  that 
Scotland  had  conditions  which  could  maintain  a  particular 
variety  in  better  health  than  could  be  done  in  the  south.  There 
was  great  deterioration  in  all  Potatos,  due  to  climatic  trans¬ 
portation.  It  might  be  extremely  slow,  but  it  ivould  be  quicker 
where  the  soil  did  not  suit  it.  They  could  not  expect  other¬ 
wise  than  their  methods  produced  artificial  causes  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  which  were  not  inherent -in  the  Potato..  They  aggravated 
any  inherent  weakness  there  might  be  by  transplanting  the 
plant  to  strange  conditions ;  and  then  they  found  that  when 
new  varieties  were  excessively  boomed  it  led  to  their  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  places  which  were  not  fit  .  for  them,  thus  leading 
to  the  idea  that  there  was  deterioration. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  had  done  very  well  with  Potato  seed 
which  he  got  from  Scotland,  but  the  second  year  s  crop  was 
best.  After  the  second  year,  however,  rapid  deterioration  set 
in.  He  had  found  that  if  the  Scotch  seeds  were  put  in 
thoroughly  worked  soil  with  plenty  of  minerals,  but  which  was 
deficient  in  nitrates,  he  got  a  good  crop.  He  had  sown  ‘‘  Snow¬ 
drops  ”  on  poor  soil  in  which  nitrogen  was  veiy  deficient,  and 
they  had  never  yet  fallen  victims  to  disease.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  he  had  obtained  better  crops  than  from  Potatos  grown 
in  richer  soils.  That  was  also  true  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  or 
any  plant.  In  the  case  of  the  Apple,  which  was  not  forced,  to 
the  extent  that  vegetables  were,  they  did  not  get  deterioration 
of  varieties.  That  was  why  the  Strawbeny  did  not  deteriorate 
to  the  same  extent  a.s  the  Potato.  The  reason  was  that  the 
grower  realised  that  he  must  have  abundance  of  minerals  and 
not  too  rich  soil.  In  other  words,  he  believed  that  abundance 
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of  nitrogenous  plant-food  caused  rapid  deterioration,  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  cell-structure. 

lilr.  Dean,  supplementing  his  paper,  said  deterioration  re¬ 
sulted  from  planting  small  tubers.  Large  tubers  should  be 
planted,  as  that,  he  believed,  was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
the  Scotch  seed  giving  such  good  results. 

Mr.  Worsley  added  that  when  he  said  he  had  produced 
l’otatos  on  land  for  eight  years  lie  should  have  stated  that  he 
selected  large  tubers.  That  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  he 
succeeded  in  growing  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Chittenden  said  it  was  the  common  practice  in  Essex 
to  oet  seed  from  Scotland.  He  had  been  informed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  change  from  one  district  to  another.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  make  a  big  change  in  the  climate,  though  that 
would  probably  follow  there,  he  thought,  from  the  “  lay  ”  of 
the  land. 

This  closed  the  discussion,  and  Dr.  Masters,  on  behalf  of  the 
Scientific  Committee,  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  it. 

Apples  for  Market :  Small  Ones  not  Wanted. 

During  the  autumn  of  last  year  there  appeared  several  ex¬ 
cellent  articles  in  your  columns  on  selecting,  marketing,  etc., 
pointing  out  the  folly  of  growing  poor  kinds,  also  the  lack  of 
judgment  in  placing  them  on  the  market,  which  I  hope  proved 
useful  lessons  to  many,  and  should  stimulate  them  to  adopt  the 
lessons  there  set  forth. 

About  that  time  I  was  moving  about  freely  in  the  markets, 
and  amongst  the  growers  ;  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  small 
Apples  are  not  wanted  from  a  market  point  of  view.  I  am 
aware  many  of  the  small  kinds  are  most  valuable  from  a 
flavour  point  of  view  (nor  am  I  sure  that  many  of  the  large, 
showy  sorts  have  anything  but  this  to  recommend  them).  Still, 
the  British  public  will  not  have  the  former  if  the  latter  can 
be  had ;  and  this  is  now  possible  from  imported  stocks. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that  no  Apples  can 
equal  home  grown  for  flavour,  and'  this  I  can  endorse.  Still, 
let  a  kind  be  as  good  as  it  may,  you  cannot  induce  the  ma  jority 
of  purchasers  to  think  this  if  poor  looking. 

Recently,  an  able  writer,  when  noting  a  very  finedooking 
kind,  termed  it  a  good  shop  Apple — a  good  way  to  place  many 
kinds,  seeing  it  is  their  appearance  that  sells  them. 

The  early  part  of  October  I  was  staying  with  a  friend  doing 
a  commission  business  in  the  fruit  trade  in  Surrey.  On  one 
or  two  occasions  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  prices 
ran  for  large  versus  small  sorts.  In  one  parish  we  visited 
where  Apple  growing  was  a  feature’,  I  saw  sold  fine  fruit  of  the 
same  kind  for  four  times  the-  small  ones.  The  former  was 
growing  on  vigorous  bush  trees,  highly  cultivated ;  the  latter 
from  trees  that  had  seen  their  best.  To  make  this  plain,  4s. 
per  bushel  was  paid  on  the  tree  for  the  greater  portion  from 
one  orchard,  and  Is.  per  bushel  for  the  small.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  the  latter  did  not  pay  f-or  the  ground.  I  saw  the  same 
thing  a  few  days  later  in  Covent  Garden,  and  we  have  in  these 
western  districts  farmers  unwise  enough  to  continue  sending 
these  to  London. 

Last  year  I  saw  at  a  railway  station  several  baskets  that 
were  returned  ;  the  salesman  would  not  take  them  in.  In  our 
own  town  it  was  difficult  to  clear  good  fine  stuff,  and  small 
could  not  be  moved  ;  and  even  late  this  spring  the  latter  is  not 
wanted,  for  purchasers  prefer  to  pay  for  large  imported  than 
to  have  poor  home-grown. 

Still,  I  am  convinced  that  fruit-growing  pays  in  this  western 
district  when  done  on  the  right  principles.  I  have  proved  in 
giving  instructions  for  County  Council  how  hard  it  is  to-  induce 
many  to  adopt  new  kinds  and  methods  of  growing  them.  Last 
year  I  found  it  paid  to  thin  and  highly  cultivate  Apples  quite 
as  well  as  it  did  Grapes. 

Personally,  were  I  planting  for  my  own  use  many  of  these 
large,  showy  kinds,  I  would  not  plant  ;  but  for  market  these 
would  get  every  attention.  By  growing  good  keeping  kinds 
they  can  be  stored,  and  thus  prevent  a  glut,  which  is  good  to 
no  one.  Con. 
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Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.Jl.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  llev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Shea,  Odell,  Baker 
Sutton,  Worsdell,  Massee, Douglas,  and  Chittenden  (hon.  sec.). 

Deterioration  of  Vegetatively  Reproduced  Varieties  — 
Letters  upon  this  subject  from  several  gentlemen  were  read, 
mostly  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  varieties  do  deteriorate. 
Mr.  Sutton  said  that  in  his  experience  deterioration  of  Potatos 
does  take  place  sooner  or  later,  the  only  well-marked  exception 
to  this  rule  being  the  Early  Ashleaf,  which  is  now  apparently  as 
vigorous  as  it  has  ever  been.  Potatos  raised  from  seed  show 
marked  variation  on  every  point  in  length  of  life  as  well  as  in 
colour,  etc.,  some  deteriorating  within  five  or  six  years,  others 
not  until  the  passage  of  a  much  longer  period.  Mr.  Lindsay,  of 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  sent  tubers  of  Maincrop  Potatos  ami 
Solanum  etuberosum  raised  from  tubers  planted  out  in  ordinary 
unmanured  garden  soil  in  1899,  the  plants  having  remained  in 
the  open  ground  unprotected  and  undisturbed,  exeept  for  moving 
once  in  September,  1902.  The  plants  had  not  suffered  from  any 
kind  of  disease  nor  from  frost,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  deterio¬ 
rated  in  any  way.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  moister 
Scotch  climate  on  the  Potato  was  raised,  and  the  effect  of 
flower  and  seed  production  on  the  vigour  of  the  tubers  produced 
was  discussed. 

Rust  on  Rose. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  /ollows  on  this  well- 
known  trouble  : — “  This  rust  was  known  haJf  a  century  ago  as 
Uredo  pingue,  but  afterwards  as  Coleosporium  pingue,  and  was 
then  considered  to  be  an  independent  fungus.  In  more  recent 
Dims  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  these  parasites  exist  under 
three  forms,  or  pass  through  three  stages,  viz. :  (1)  accidium, 
(2)  uredo,  (3)  teleutospore.  In  the  present  instance  (1)  the 
aecidium  foYm  is  Coleosporium  pingue,  (2)  the  uredo  form  is 
Lecythea  Rosae,  and  (3)  the  teleutospore  form  Phragmidium  sub- 
corticatum.  The  Coleosporium  is  the  first  form  to  appear  in  the 
spring,  on  the  twigs  and  peduncles  chiefly  ;  near  midsummer  the 
uredo  spores  appear  on  the  leaves  ;  in  autumn  the  teleutospores 
appear  as  black  tufts  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  As  an 
endophyte  this  pervades  the  tissue  of  the  entire  plant,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  combat.  It  is  recommended  to  cut  off  all -the 
affected  spots  as  soon  as  they  are  recognised,  and  burn  them,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  dispersal  of  the  spores.  Before  the  buds  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  spring,  bushes  that  have  been  attacked  the  previous 
year  should  be  well  syringed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Leaves 
should  be  watched  carefully  through  the  summer,  and  when  the 
uredo  appears  thereon,  or  later  the  teleutosjiores,  the  leaves 
should  be  picked  off  and  burned,  because  when  the  teleutospores 
germinate  they  are  able  to  infect  healthy  Roses,  and  produce 
the  Coleosporium  in  the  following  spring.  Occasional  syringing 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  checks  both  the  first  and  second  stages.” 
(See  “  Gard.  C’hron.,”  1886,  p.  76.) 

Diseased  Aruais. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  that  he  was  able 
to  find  only  a  few  springtails  and  two  very  minute  worms  in  the 
tubers,  and  he  thought  that  neither  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
decay  which  had  gone  on  to  the  depth  of  gin.  at  the  base  of  the 
tuber.  The  two  smaller  plants  had  healthy  tubers  so  far  as 
could  be  seen.  Mr.  Odell  had  also  examined  them  and  reported  : 
“  The  decay  at  the  base  of  the  tubers  was  not  unlike  in  appear¬ 
ance  the  yellow  root-rot  of  the  Hyacinth.  I  could  not  find  any¬ 
thing  to  account  for  decay  beyond  a  few  springtails,  and  these  1 
think  would  not  cause  so  much  injury.  In  the  decayed  portion 
there  was  evidence  of  bacteria  due  rather  to  the  decayed  matter 
than  contributing  to  the  cause  of  the  decay,  as  I  could  not 
trace  any  bacteria  high  11)1  in  the  tuber.  I  have  isolated  the 
plant,  and  shall  attempt  to  grow  it  on  for  further  examination, 
when  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee.  From  the  growers’ 
remarks  drastic  measures  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  trouble. 
I  would  suggest  destroying  the  stock,  taking  care  that  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  have  been  grown  be  burnt  or  treated  with  lime, 
•and  that  the  pots  be  washed  with  a  strong  carbolic  solution.” 

Vine  Leaves  Stotteb. — Leaves  of  Tine  were  received  from 
Roehampton  having  a  large  number  of  small  blackish  spots 
upon  them.  It  was  thought  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  ventilation.  Dr.  Cooke  took  some  to  examine 
further. 

Horse  Chestnut  Twigs  Damaged. — Twigs  from  which  the  bark 
had  been  removed  on  one  side  near  the  beginning  of  last 
season’s  growth  curiously  twisted  and  bent  were  received  from 
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Wymondham.  Mr.  Saunders  undertook  to  report  upon  them  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Fasciatton. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  an  example  of  this  in 
the  terminal  flower  of  the  Hyacinth,  and  Mr.  Worsdell  showed 
fasciated  aerial  roots  of  Ivy  reaching  gin.  in  breadth  in  some 
cases.  He  considered  the  fasciation  was  brought  about  by  a 
dichotomy  of  the  growing  point,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
might  be  due  to  injury  by  insects,  etc.  Dr.  Masters  mentioned 
that  a  similar  thing  was  sometimes  seen  in  Orchid  l’oots  and  in 
roots  of  some  of  the  Cactaceae. 

Narcissus  Fly. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  specimens  of  this 
fly  which  he  had  bred,  showing  considerable  variation  in  colour 
from  a  foxy  red  throughout  to  the  commoner  form  with  blackish 
bands. 

AVitch’s  Broom  on  Hornbeam. — Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens 
of  this  similar  in  appearance  to  those  commonly  seen  on  Birch, 
caused  by  a  mite  (Eriophyes). 

Geographical  Forms  of  Narcissus  Bulbocodium. — Miss  AVill- 
mott,  V.M.H.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  N.  Bulbocodium  from 
all  the  known  habitats  of  that  s^iecies,  showing  a  very  large 
amount  of  variation  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Masters,  seconded  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
unanimously  accorded  to  Miss  AATllmott  for  her  interesting 
exhibit. 

Malformed  Iris. — Mr.  AVorsley  showed  flowers  of  Iris  bulbosa 
in  which  the  stamens  were  branched,  so  that  there  were  six  or 
more  anthers  in  each  flower.  Dr.  Masters  undertook  to 
examine  them. 


Daffodils  at  Ditton  Hill. 

.  During  the  month  of  April  Daffodils  may  be  seen  practically 
every  where  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  xvliile  the 
season  gradually  extends  northwards  with  the  advance  of  the 
month.  AAfliile  some  varieties  are  grown  very  extensively  in 
the  grounds  of  those  who  grow  for  market,  we  know  that  the 
collection  is  much  more  extensive  in  the  Ditton  Hill  Nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  than 
in  any  establishment  where  flowers  are  grown  purely  for 
market  purposes.  Owing  to  the  extent  and  up-to-date  char¬ 
acter  of  the  collection  here,  lovers  of  Daffodils  make  pil¬ 
grimages  from  all  parts  of  the  country  during  their  season. 

AVe  have  ourselves  made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  nur¬ 
series  since  the  collection  was  still  at  Tooting,  very  much 
smaller  than  at  present,  and  receiving  practically  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  general  public.  Mr.  Barr  had  been  collecting 
Daffodils  for  many  years  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including 
the  rich  wild  habitats  of  Spain,  where  he  frequently  went  in 
quest  of  new  or  old  Daffodils  that  had  become  lost  to  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Ever  since  then  he  has  been  improving  those  under  culti¬ 
vation  by  cross-breeding  from  the  best  types  on  an  ever-ascend¬ 
ing  scale,  until  now  the  range  in  size  of  the  flowers  of  a  Daf¬ 
fodil  is  remarkable.  Very  few  could  actually  realise  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  size  between  Narcissus  minor  minimus  and  King 
Alfred  unless  they  actually  had  the  specimens  brought  together 
by  way  of  contrast.  Between  these  two  extremes,  however, 
there  are  Daffodils  and  Daffodils  sufficient  to  furnish  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  taste  of  an  immense  number  of  people  with 
beautiful  forms  more  or  less  distinct  from  one  another.  Many 
like  ourselves  are  contented  with  flowers  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

On  the  7th  inst.  we  paid  our  annual  visit  to  the  Long  Ditton 
Nurseries,  rather  earlier  than  last  year,  when  the  Daffodils 
were  considered  about  three  weeks  behind  their  usual  time. 
A  drizzling  rain  prevailed  during  most  of  the  day,  but  Daffodils 
are  flowers  that  delight  in  moisture,  provided  there  are  no  hail¬ 
storms  nor  driving  winds  to  lash  the  flowers  about.  Snow  had 
fallen  upon  them  early  in  the  morning,  but  none  of  the  flowers 
appeared  to  be  the  worse  for  that  experience.  Daffodils  usually 
suffer  more  through  lack  of  rain,  but  more  particularly  when 
dry  East  winds  prevail  for  a  week  or  two  during  the'  period 
they  come  into  bloom.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  this  year,  consequently  the  Daffodils  were  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  good  texture. 


The  only  ill-effect,  that  they  felt  during  dripping  times  is  th< 
soiling  of  the  blooms  by  the  washing  up  of  the  soil.  Thost 
that  are  wanted  for  cut-flower  purposes  could  be  gathered 
however,  as  soon  as  they  are  open  or  even  earlier,  and  whei 
they  open  they  will  be  in  first-class  condition. 

AVe  propose  to  mention  a  number  of  the  best  of  the  more 
common  kinds,  and  later  on  to  recount  some  of  the  giants  oj 
modern  acquisition.  Some  of  the  latter  are  still  rather  ex 
pensive,  though  enthusiastic  amateurs  will  procure  some  oi 
them  at  least  while  still  scarce  and  rare.  Amongst  yellow 
Trumpet  Daffodils  no  description  of  Emperor  is  necessary,  as 
it  is  now  grown  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  possibly  in  millions, 
for  market,  for  the  florists’  shops  everywhere  are  now  crowded 
with  this  beautiful  and  easily  procurable  Daffodil.  Somewhat 
scarcer  is  the  giant  Glory  of  Leiden,  with  a  veiy  stout  trumpet 
though  scarcely  so  graceful  a  Daffodil  as  Emperor.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  early  varieties  is  Golden  Spur,  which  seems  to  be 
running  the  old  Tenby  Daffodil  for  first  place  in  popular  esti¬ 
mation,  both  for  its  beauty,  earliness,  and  suitability  for  forc¬ 
ing  purposes.  There  is  room,  however,  for  both  of  these  in 
every  collection.  Another  very  early  flower  is  Countess  of 
Annesley,  an  Irish  Daffodil  with  a  very  bold  trumpet. 

N.  maximus  is  an  old  Daffodil  of  remarkable  beauty  still 
much  held  in  request,  though  not  always  veiy  freely  flowered 
The  chief  beauty  of  it  lies  in  the  veiy  wide  trumpet  of  a  golden- 
yellow  colour.  Some  bulbs  have  recently  been  introduced  from 
the  Pyrenees  which  seemed  to  flower  more  freely  and  earlier 
than  the  cultivated  bulbs,  but.  after  a  few  years’  cultivation  the 
flowers  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  well-known  one.  Another 
very  handsome  golden-yellow  Daffodil  which  we  should  place 
alongside  of  maximus  on  account  of  its  uniformly  rich  colour 
is  Santa  Maria,  a  variety  found  growing  wild  in  Spain  by  Mr. 
Barr  ;  being  one  of  the  early  varieties,  it  is  now  getting  out  of 
season. 

Henry  living  still  enjoys  a  considerable  repute  not  only  for 
outdoor  culture,  but  for  forcing  and  for  naturalising  on  the 
grass.  Another  fine  variety  now  getting  common  is  P.  R. 
Barr,  built  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Emperor  and  flowering 
veiy  freely.  AVe  should  also  mention  Sprightly  as  a  lovely 
Daffodil  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  and  beautifully  revolute  at 
the  mouth.  It  is  well  named,  for  its  gracefulness  is  one  of 
its  most  attractive  features.  Amongst  yellow  Daffodils  that 
are  easily  procurable,  the  above  supply  not  only  variety,  but 
will  keep  a  place  in  public  estimation  for  many  years  to  come. 

those  who  are  not  afraid  of  running  to  a  few  guineas  a  bulb 
would  find  in  King  Alfred  one  of  the  grandest  of  yellow  Daf¬ 
fodils  in  cultivation.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  hence  the  reason  that  it  is  expensive.  To  this  we  might 
add  a  still  more  expensive  Daffodil  named  Lord  Roberts,  char¬ 
acterised  by  its  enormous  size  and  massive  golden-yellow 
trumpet.  There  will  be  a  few  growers  who  cannot  exercise 
patience,  and  these  t.wo>  are  certainly  worthy  of  some  exertion 
to  procure. 

Bicolor  Daffodils. 

From  the  old  N.  bicolor  of  Haworth  a  large  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  raised  characterised  by  veiy  broad,  usually 
ovate,  segments,  which  are  vdiite,  while  the  trumpet  itself  is 
more  or  less  of  bright  yellow.  The  influence  of  this  Daffodil 
ha.s  been  great,  and  has  been  extended  to’  various  other  sec¬ 
tions,  making  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  refer  varieties  to 
their  proper  place  owing  to’  the  garden  classification  relying  too 
much  on  colour.  N.  bicolor  lias  really  introduced  a  difference 
in  structure  which  gardeners  usually  ignore  in  classifying  or 
grouping  Daffodils.  In  any  case,  the  broad  segments  and 
colour  as  well  apply  to  most  of  those  which  we  shall  here  name 
bicolor  Daffodils. 

The  earliest  of  this  group  were  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldii  and 
Empress,  flowering  in  this  order.  Both  are  now  grown  by 
thousands,  and  are  easily  procurable.  Another  splendid  Daf¬ 
fodil  of  this  type  is  Grandis  or  Grandee,  which  has  distinctly 
shorter  white  segments  and  a  narrow  trumpet.  Its  chief  value, 
hovrever,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  flowers  about  a  fortnight  later 
than  the  above  two  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  A  highly  re- 
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„e<l  form  is  J.  B.  M.  Caram,  with  white  segments  and  rich, 
Lamy-yellow  trumpet.  It  is  a  refined  Datfodil  of  great  beauty 
,,,1  worth  procuring,  though  slightly  more  expensive  than  the 
bove.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Madame  IMemp,  which  has 
.visted  white  segments  and  a  golden-yellow  trumpet  of  great 

A  veiy  pretty  one  is  Proserpine,  with  white  segments  more 
r  less  twisted  and  a  wide-moutlied  golden-yellow  trumpet, 
'his  was  collected  in  a  wild  state  in  Spain  by  Mr.  Barr.  The 
Icotch  Garland  Lily  (N.  scoticus)  is  a  very  early  Daffodil  of 
uoderate  size,  with  white  segments  and  a  yellow  trumpet, 
'lie  flower  is  not  very  large,  but  the  variety  is  admirably 
dapted  for  naturalising  in  the  grass.  It  does  not  seem  to 
ike  much  disturbance,  as  it  does  not  flower  freely  until  well 
stablished.  Of  the  larger  and  more  recently  .introduced  bicolor 
baffodils,  Victoria  is  now  easily  procurable,  as  it  has  been 
ultivated  since  1897.  The  segments  are  broad,  creamy-white, 
tnd  the  trumpet  clear  yellow  and  handsomely  frilled  at  the 

"  Amongst  the  newer  and  more  expensive  of  the  giant  Daffodils 
if  this  section  we  cannot  omit  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
,nd  Weardale  Perfection.  The  bloom  of  the  first-named 
neasured  about  H  in.  across,  and  is  made  up  of  broad  pure 
>vhite  segments  and  a  splendid  trumpet  of  a  clear,  soft  yellow. 
Weardale  Perfection  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
handsomely  proportioned  of  the  bicolor  Daffodils  with  long 
trumpets.  '  The  broad  segments  are  pure  white,  and  the 
trumpet  pale  primrose.  Good  blooms  of  this  will  measure 
.1  in.  across. 

Silvery  White  and  Cream  Daffodils. 

The  original  wild  type  of  this  section  was  N.  moschatus,  a 
tiny  little  flower,  which  has  long  been  superseded  for  garden 
cultivation  by  many  varieties  with  larger  flowers  and  more 
easily  cultivated.  They  are  characterised  by  white  segments 
and  a  trumpet,  of  the  palest  lemon,  fading  to  silvery-white 
with  age.  In  this  class  we  should  place  Cernuus,  cemuus  pul- 
cher,  W.  P.  Milner,  and  Mrs.  Camm.  The  latter  is  a  highly 
improved  garden  form  with  white  segments  and  silver-white 
trumpet  of  good  substance.  Pallidus  praecox  is  a  wild  form 
introduced  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  worthy  of  mention  here,  as 
it  is  useful  for  an  early  supply  of  flowers,  even  when  grown  out 
of  doors.  It  naturalises  well  on  the  grass. 

Many  of  the  Daffodils  in  this  section  are  characterised  by  a 
decidedly  drooping  habit  well  seen  in  William  Goldring,  also 
known  as  the  Swan’s  Neck  Daffodil.  The  flower  hangs  its  head 
veiw  decidedly,  and  the  white  segments  droop  over  the  prim¬ 
rose  trumpet.  A  bold  contrast  to  this  is  furnished  by  Snow¬ 
flake,  which  holds  its  head  well  up  and  has  a  trumpet  tinted 
with  apricot  in  the  early  stages.  A  very  free-flowering  variety 
of  this  type  with  rather  small  flowers  is  W.  P.  Milner,  which 
makes  a  dainty  and  graceful  flower  for  border  cultivation  or 
naturalising  on  the  grass.  Of  the  large  white  trumpet  Daffo¬ 
dils  the  least  expensive,  perhaps,  is  Madame  de  Graaff,  now 
sufficiently  plentiful  to  be  procurable  by  most  people  who  have 
desire  to  add  really  splendid  things  to  their  collection.  It-  is 
known  as  the  Queen  of  White  Daffodils,  and  has  long  been  the 
cynosure  of  Daffodil  lovers. 

We  turn  now-  to  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  types  in  this 
section,  which  are  rather  more  expensive.  The  leading  and 
most  important  one  of  all  is  Peter  Barr,  described  as  the  King 
of  White  Trumpet  Daffodils.  The  broad  segments  are  pure 
white,  and  the  massive  trumpet  is  of  the  palest  lemon  at  first, 
but  gradually  fades  to  white.  Those  who  do  not  mind  a.  trifle 
of  fifty  guineas  can  easily  procure  a  bulb  of  this  noble  Daffodil. 
Another  handsome  type  is  Henri  Vilmorin,  having  broad  seg¬ 
ments  like  Empress,  and  a  flower  measuring  4J  in.  across. 
One  of  the  most  refined  white  Daffodils  is  Mrs.  George  H.  Barr, 
beautifully  rolled  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet.  Quite 
recently  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Alice  Knights,  which 
was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  The  leading  feature  of  this  advanced  type  is  its  pre¬ 
cocity,  being  the  earliest  of  the  white  trumpet  Daffodils  to 
bloom.  The  flower  is  considerably  smaller  than  Peter  Barr. 


Small  Wild  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

In  this  section  we  would  fain  mention  a  number  of  Daffodils 
that  are  so  distinct  from  anything  else  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  overlooked  in  a  collection  that  lias  any  pretensions  to  being 
complete  or  in  representing  the  variety  of  diversified  types 
of  Narcissi.  One  of  the  most  charming  is  Queen  of  Spain,  col¬ 
lected  in  the  wild  state  by  Mr.  Barr,  and  characterised  by  nod¬ 
ding  flowers,  reflexed  segments  of  a  nearly  uniform  clear  lemon 
colour.  Alongside  of  this  we  should  place  N.  cyclarnineus, 
much  smaller  in  size,  with  a  cylindrical  trumpet  and  bright 
golden-yell  own  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom. 

The  Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodils  cannot  be  overlooked  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  rockery,  or  even  for  pot  culture.  The  earliest  is  N. 
Bulbocodium  monophyllus,  with  pure  white  flowers  appearing 
at  mid-winter,  and  therefore  most  reliable  for  indoor  culture, 
though  w-e  have  seen  it  flowered  beautifully  in  the  open.  The 
rich  yellow  N.  B.  conspicuus  and  the  beautiful  lemon-yellow 
N.  B.  citrinus  are  both  of  easy  cultivation  compared  with  the 
small  mountain  forms  which  have  scarcely  vet  got  acclimatised 
in  gardens. 

Chalice  Cup  Daffodils. 

Daffodils  with  crowns  of  medium  length  are  still  very 
popular  with  cultivators,  both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  work. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  spring  gardening,  as  the  light  flowers 
dance  gracefully  on  the  stems  and  are  very  effective  if  those 
varieties  which  hold  their  heads  well  up  are  selected.  Some 
of  the  most  popular  for  outdoor  work  are  Sir  Watkin,  Cynosure, 
Gwyther,  Gloria  Mundi,  Princess  Mary,  Queen  Bess,  Stella, 
and  Stella,  superba.  The  last  named  is  a  flower  of  enormous 
size  when  grown  under  favourable  conditions,  and  has  now  in¬ 
creased  sufficiently  that  any  one  may  at  small  expense  procure 
a  sufficient  number  of  bulbs  to  plant  a  bed.  Several  of  these 
are  characterised  by  a  beautiful  plaited  chalice,  and  others 
have  an  orange  rim.  Those  who  would  like  one  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  orange-red  chalice  would  find  it  in  C.  J.  Backhouse.  A 
great  improvement  upon  this  is  Lucifer,  but  being  almost  new, 
is  still  rather  scarce. 

The  white  chalice  Daffodils  (N.  Leedsii)  have  been  im¬ 
mensely  improved  within  recent  years  more  in  the  breadth  of 
the  segments  than  in  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  cup,  though  a 
number  of  them  have  been  produced  with  very  widely  expanded 
and  handsome  cups.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  therefore  easily 
procurable  choice  ones  are  Leedsii  amabilis,  L.  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  L.  Gem,  L.  Katherine  Spurrell,  Mimiie  Hume, 
and  Mrs.  Langtry.  Most  of  these  are  characterised  by  white 
starry  segments,  and  have  a  fairly  long  chalice  which  opens 
with  a  delicate  yellow,  and  fades  away  to  white.  Mrs.  Langtry 
might  be  described  as  a  Picotee-edge,  for  the  colour  of  the 
chalice  fades  away,  leaving  only  a  coloured  rim. 

Some  of  the  more  recently  produced  and  expensive  of  this 
group  are  N.  Leedsii  Ariadne,  L.  Agnes  Harvey,  L.  Janet 
Image,  and  L.  Maggie  May.  The  improvement  here  consists 
in  the  very  much  broader  segments  of  greater  substance,  so 
that  they  are  more  durable  in  the  cut  state.  A  number  of 
them  have  a  very  wide  chalice.  We  may  say  also  that  Janet. 
Image,  Maggie  May,  and  White  Queen  are  giants  in  the  Leedsii 
section.  The  last  named  has  indeed  been  described  as  a  white 
Sir  Watkin.  Salmonetta  is  another  new  one  with  white  seg¬ 
ments  and  a  beautifully  plaited  salmon  chalice  fading  to  nearly 
white.  Another  charming  variety  in  this  section  is  that  named 
Peach,  characterised  by  an  apricot-orange  chalice  fading  to  a 
much  paler  hue  when  fully  developed.  The  two  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  decidedly  new  shades  of  colour  in  the  Leedsii 
section.  Another  beautiful  new  form  is  Bridesmaid,  having  a 
pale  primrose  rim  to  the  chalice. 


Fruit  Blossom  at  Evesham. — There  is  a  splendid  show  of 
blossom  on  the  fruit  trees  in  the  district  of  Evesham,  Worcester¬ 
shire.  The  blossoming  of  the  trees  is  considered  to  be  a  fort¬ 
night  earlier  than  the  average  season.  We  understand  that 
narties  of  peonle  interested  in  the  fruit  trees  are  being  taken  to 
Evesham  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  conducted  over  the  orchards. 
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Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  subscriptions  to  this  fund 
received  up  to  Saturday  night,  April  15th,  aie  .  .Previously 
acknowledged,  £12  10s.  3d.  ;  Mr.  R.  Cook,  2s.  ;  Mi.  &  B.  Dicks, 
5s.  ;  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt,  5s.  ;  R.,  2s.  ;  Mr.  H.  Shane, 

2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  10s.  6d. 

*  *  * 

The  Seedless  Apple. — The  company  which  is  said  to  be  put¬ 
ting  the  seedless  apple  into  commerce  sent  a  specimen  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Bural  New  Yorker,  but  it  seems  that  the  editor 
has  been  guilty  of  publishing  the  truth  by  reproducing  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  "the  Apple  showing  a  seed  in  the  place  where  seeds 
should  grow.  The  quality  of  the  Apple  does  not  get  any  high 
recommendations. 

*  *  ■* 

Tree  Planting  at  Cork. — Already  some  trees  have  been 
planted  for  some  time  in  Gerald  Griffin  Street  and  the  Water¬ 
works  Park,  where  they  have  been  flourishing  and  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Some  of  the  local  inhabitants  now  think  that  if  trees 
thrive  in  such  places  they  should  likewise  plant  in  Patrick 
Street  and  Great  George  Street,  and  even  think  that  the  stieets, 
broad  and  narrow,  should  be  planted  with  trees.  In  the  case  of 
the  new  works  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  tree  planting  is 

usually  carried  out  on  the  same. 

*  *  * 

Cucumber  Spot.— On  April  8th,  page  288,  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College  cure  for  the  Cucumber  spot. 
This  secret  was  divulged  free  gratis  from  the  college  itself.  A 
contemporary  last  week  announced  that  it  u7as  in  possession  of 
the  valuable  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Cucumber  spot  which  wras 
sure  and  absolute.  This  had  been  discovered,  according  to  our 
contemporary,  by  a  market  grower  not  a  hundred  miles  'from 
Swanley  College,  but  alas  !  not  being  a  subscriber  to  the  paper 
we  are  not  furnished  with  the  recipe  for  this  valuable  discovery, 
as  it  is  only  to  be  divulged  to  subscribers  to  the  guarantee  of 
£1,000  to  be  awarded  to  the  discoverer  for  the  free  use  of  the 
treatment.  Presumably  there  will  be  many  discoveries  of  a  like 

kind  in  the  immediate  future. 

*  *  * 

Speculation  in  Newtown  Pippins. — It  is  sometimes  advan¬ 
tageous  to  make  a  corner  or  ring  in  Apples  as  in  the  case  of  other 
subjects,  but  it  seems  that  American  speculators  have  over¬ 
reached  themselves.  The  dealers  have  kept  back  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  finding  that  the  fruit  was  beginning  to 
decay  have  hurried  it  upon  the  markets  with  all  speed.  The 
fruits,  however,  were  in  such  a  bad  way  that  they  only  realised 
15s.  per  barrel  instead  of  £2.  The  discovery  relative  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Apples  has  been  made  in  Leeds  Kirkgate  Market. 
At  Liverpool,  however,  we  understand  that  there  are  thousands 
of  barrels  wasting,  and  buyers  fight  shy  of  even  looking  at  them. 
In  future  these  dealers  would  do  well  to  put  their  fruits  on  the 
market  while  still  in  good  condition,  that  is  during  their  season, 
if  the  fruits  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  for  any  longer  period. 

*  *  45- 

High  Prices  eor  Orchids. — On  the  12th  ipst.  356  lots  of  dupli¬ 
cate  plants  of  choice  and  rare  Orchids  were  sold  on  the  premises 
of  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs.,  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris.  As  is  well  known  to  experts,  the 
collection  at.  Walton  Grange  is  a  very  valuable  one,  as  the  owner 
has  been  collecting  very  choice  varieties  for  many  years  qiast,  and 
grows  them  well.  This  explains  the  high  prices  obtained  for 
duplicates  of  plants  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  original  speci¬ 
mens,  so  that  hitherto  many  of  them  may  only  have  existed  at 
Walton  Grange.  The  highest  price  was  for  a  specimen  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Luciani,  which  fetched  360  gs.  O.  c. 
thompsonianum  brought  270  gs.,  and  a  like  price  was  paid  for 
O.  maculatum  thompsonianium,  these  presumably  being  unique 
as  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned.  'Surely  this  must  also 
be  the  case  with  O.  crispum  solum,  which  fetched  220  gs.  O.  c. 
Lindeni  was  knocked  down  at  240  gs.  O.  c.  Queen  Victoria  and 
O.  c.  R.  McVitie  each  brought  200  gs.  at  the  fall  of  the  hammer. 
Eighteen  of  these  valuable  plants  totalled  an  aggregate  of 
£2,705.  Various  other  varieties  ranged  from  100  gs.  downwards 
to  60  gs.  a  plant. 


A  Snake  in  Ireland. — A  gardener  in  the  Ratkmines  district 
of  Ireland  sent  an  animal  about  a  foot  in  length  to  the  editor  of 
the  “  Irish  Times,”  asking  him  his  opinion  about  it.  The1 
editor  gave  the  cautious  verdict  “  It  certainly  looks  like  a 
snake.”  It  would  seem  as  if  this  gardener  were  trying  the  faith' 
of  the  editor  in  St.  Patrick’s  efficiency  in  driving  away  such 

venomous  creatures  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

*  *  * 

Arrival  of  the  Cuckoo. — A  writer  in  “  The  Field  ”  speaks  of 
having  heard  the  cuckoo  utter  its  familiar  notes  on  April  1st. 
in  front  of  Wamliam  Court,  Horsham.  The  gardeners  of  that 
place  asserted  that  they  had  heard  it  the  day  before,  that  is 
on  March  31st.  This  is  rather  early  for  the  arrival  of  the 
popular  bird,  and  may  simply  mean  that  our  genial  spring  has 

tempted  it  northwards  earlier  than  usual. 

*  *  * 

Another  Opossum  from  America. — When  Bananas  are  un¬ 
loaded  or  unpacked  at  Covent-  Garden,  we  hear  now  and  again 
of  the  escape  of  an  Opossum  from  the  crates.  On  this  occasion 
we  refer  to  the  escape  of  one  of  these  animals  from  a  bunch  of 
Bananas  at  Cambridge.  The  animal  had  travelled  from  Jamaica 
in  this  hiding  place,  and  when  secured  was  put  in  a  rat  cage, 
but  being  a  slenderly  built  creature  it  pushed  its  head  between 
the  wires  and  again  escaped,  taking  refuge  in  the  bunch  of 
Bananas. 

*  *  * 

A  Recipe  for  Potato  Chips. — Select  the  required  number  of 
small-sized  Potatos,  pare  them  evenly  and  cut  into  eight  or 
twelve  pieces,  placing  these  in  water.  Get  ready  a  saucepan 
and  place  in  it  a  good  quantity  of  fat,  and  when  melted  over  a 
fire,  put  the  Potatos  in  a  towel  to  dry  them  before  placing 
them  in  the  fat.  Here  let  them  fry  until  they  begin  to  float  on 
the  surface.  Then  remove  the  Potatos,  allowing  the  fat  to 
become  smoking  hot.  Return  the  Potatos  quickly,  when  they 
will  become  puffed  out  and  brown.  Place  them  on  a  piece  of 
paper  to  drain,  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  and  serve  when  quite 
hot. 

*  *  * 

The  Pai.mhouse  at  Budapest. — The  glasshouses  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  are  opened  to  the  public  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Palmliouse  proves  a  great 
attraction  to  lovers  of  flowers,  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
people  visiting  it  the  first  day  it  was  opened  free.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  crowd,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Josepha  was 
conducted  through  several  of  the  departments  containing  i 
flowering  plants.  In  a  warm  conservatory  is  a  handsome  speci¬ 
men  of  Brownea  now  in  bloom,  its  scarlet  blossoms  being  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  stem  and  branches.  More  common  flowers  were* 
Roses,  Heaths,  Acacias,  Lilacs,  Cinerarias  and  others  notable 
for  their  beautiful  colours  and  fragrant  flowers. 

•*  *  * 

Railway  Weighbridges. — For  some  time  past  the  local  fruit¬ 
growers’  association  in  north-western  Kent  have  been  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  want  of  a  weighbridge  at  Swanley  Junction.  The  rail¬ 
way  company  it  seemed  at  first  promised  a  weighbridge,  and 
afterwards  ignored  the  matter.  The  secretary  of  the  National 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  writes  concerning  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  meeting  in  November  last,  stating  that  they  had 
decided  to  opjiose  in  future  all  railway  Bills  unless  a  guarantee 
is  given  that  weighbridges  shall  be  provided  at  the  various  rail¬ 
way  stations  where  goods  are  loaded  or  unloaded.  It  seems 
also  that  there  is  an  agitation  to  get  various  other  bodies  to: 

support  this  resolution. 

*  *  * 

Leeds  Rhubarb. — A  fairy  tale  comes  from  Leeds  in  order  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  industry  which  has  now  developed 
to  such  proportions  in  the  growing  and  blanching  of  early 
Rhubarb  at  Leeds.  It  is  said  that  the  good  woman  of  a  house 
threw  an  old  pail  into  the  garden  in  December,  and  later  on 
was  astonished  on  lifting  it  to  find  some  splendid  sticks  of 
Rhubarb.  On  telling  this  to  her  husband,  the  hard-headed 
Leeds  man  promptly  discovered  a  mine  for  money-making,  and  1 
it  is  said  that  he  ultimately  retired  with  a  comfortable  fortune. 
Another  story  is  that  some  humble  worker  placed  some  roots  in 
a  dark  cupboard,  and  was  surprised  at  them-  growing  so  much 
earlier  than  he  expected,  and  in  such  fine  form.  A  more  likely 
story  is  that  a  market  gardener  possessed  of  some  foresight 
conceived  the  idea  of  forcing  Rhubarb  for  an  early  market 
supply.  To  such  a  degree  have  the  Leeds  people  carried  the 
art  that  some  of  them  can  manage  to  market  early  Rhubarb  by 
the  end  of  November.  We  suggest  free  gratis  that  some  of 
these  enterprising  men  should'  store  some  tons  of  roots  in  the 
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refrigerating  house,  and  they  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  get  a 
supply  of  fresh  Rhubarb  even  earlier  than  November. 

*  *  * 

Gun  Accident  in  a  Garden. — Early  in  the  month  Mr.  J. 
Barrie,  of  Sea, forth,  took  a  rifle,  to  the  back  door  of  his  house, 
loaded  it,  and  fired  at  a  clothes  prop  in  the  garden.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  outcome  of  this  loose  practice,  a  gardener 
named  Albert  Rolfe  was  working  in  a  neighbouring  garden 
behind  a  wooden  hoarding,  and  soon  after  the  shot  was  fired  he 
came  from  behind  the  hoarding  and  said,  “  I  am  shot.”  He  died 
soon  afterwards.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  a  gardener 
and  greengrocer. 

*  *  * 


Tobacco  Culture  in  Ireland.-  Some  years  ago  Tobacco  was 
grown  to  a  certain  extent  and  manufactured  in  England,  but 
the  practice  is  in  abeyance  at  present.  In  co,  Meath,  how¬ 
ever,  the  culture  and  curing  of  Tobacco  has  been  conducted  for 
some  years  past  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Everard.  The 
Agricultural  Department  had  resolved  to  conduct  experiments 
in  co.  Waterford,  but  they  were  unable  to  procure  an  expert 
from  America  in  time  to  superintend  the  planting.  Colonel 
Everard  came  forward,  and  agreed  to  superintend  the  planting 
of  twenty  acres  in  co.  Meath.  With  the  aid  of  experts  he  has 
cured  and  manufactured  a  brand  of  Tobacco  which  has  gained 
warm  commendation  from  connoisseurs  both  at  home  and  in 
America. 

*  *  * 

A  Vicar  on  Botany. — The  Rev.  A.  C.  Morris,  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Ilford,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  botany 
to  anyone  who  likes  to  attend  in  that  town.  His  services  are 
purely  voluntary,  and  while  discussing  the  subject  he  impressed 
upon  his  hearers  the  value  of  learning  the  names  which  were 
always  definite  and  understood  by  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  These  names  he  said  expressed  in  a  single  word  as  much 
as  three  or  four  sentences  could  do.  Those  who  thus  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  technical  names  were  able  to 
follow  those  employed  by  people  in  other  countries,  whether 
English-speaking  or  not.  He  also  recommended  the  use  of  any 
one  of  the  three  leading  British  floras,  which  could  often  be 
obtained  secondhand.  He  also  considered  “John’s  Flowers  of 
the  Field  ”  an  excellent  book. 

*  *  * 


Home  and  Foreign  Potatos. — Quite  recently  the  “  Scotsman  ” 
has  been  discussing  the  question  of  foreign  Potatos  in  this 
country.  According  to  the  account,  the  various  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  various  parts  of  England,  from  Yorkshire  to  Kent  and 
Cornwall,  have  been  flooded  with  Potatos  from  the  Continent. 
These  make  their  appearance  in  British  markets  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  at  prices  within  reach  of  everybody,  and 
this  is  the  explanation  as  to  the  foreigners’  capability  in  supply¬ 
ing  so  much  of  the  home  demand.  Another  good  authority  on 
the  subject,  “  The  North  British  Agriculturist,”  says  that  home- 
grown  Potatos  have  been  cheap  and  plentiful  enough  in  the 
four  kingdoms,  and  instead  of  being  supplied  by  cheap  foreign 
Potatos  the  various  places  are  supplied  with  an  abnormally 
cheap  home-grown  supply.  For  this  reason  the  last  year’s  crop 
of  foreign  Potatos  is  as  completely  excluded  from  our  markets 
as  if  held  in  check  by  an  import  duty. 

*  *  * 


+i  t!,TvT?  ®xperiments  ix  Scotland. — Under  the  auspices  of 
he  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  some 
experiments  were  carried  on  at  Muirhouses,  Kirriemuir,  and  at 
tiiiton  of  Burleigh,  Kinross.  At  the  first-named  place  the 
ground  was  dressed  with  16  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  ; 
a  diessmg  of  artificial  manure  was  also  given,  consisting  of 
\ Cwt;  sulPhate  of  ammonia,  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  i  cwt. 
pnosphatic  guano,  and  1£  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash.  Thirteen 
^aiie  les^of  I  otatos  were  planted,  and  the  heaviest  crop — 
„  tons  2  cwt.— was  produced  by  Pink  Blossom.  The  lightest 
ciop  was  9  tons  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  produced  by  Langworthy.  Three 
other  varieties,  namely,  Goodfellow,  The  Factor,  and  Up-to- 
ate  also  gave  heavy  crops,  varying  between  14  tons  8  cwt  2  qrs 
and  13  tons  13  cwt.  2  qrs.  At  Hilton  of  Burleigh  the  same 
lessmg  of  artificial  manure  was  given,  but  the  farmyard 
7as  Ih  this  case  Goodfellow  stood  at  the  top 

werp  Tt  t0ns  ^  Cnt'  i  ^ile  next  Slx  varieties  in  order  of  weight 
Ever  good,  Pink  Blossom,  Factor,  British  Queen,  Up-to- 

6  cwt  2nnl  +LS  EiWard  VIL  The  latter  produced  13  tons 
that  th.  ’  i  °*h^s1  ranglng  higher.  It  may  be  stated  here 

Period  MT*/  -at  Hlltr  had  been  ^der  grass  for  a  long 
peiiod,  and  had  given  only  a  crop  of  oats  since  it  was  ploughed! 


Chelsea  Physic  Garden.  The  committee  of  management  of 
this  institution  have  issued  a  first  report,  in  which  tin  y  give  an 
account  of -the  origin  and  history  of  the  garden.  After  bein" 
put  on  a  proper  basis  and  practically  remodelled,  tin-  new  glass¬ 
houses  were  opened  on  July  25th,  1902.  The  houses  have-  given 
every  satisfaction  to  those  whose  scientific  work  has  to  lie  con¬ 
ducted  there.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  permission  given 
to  genuine  students  to  utilise  the  garden.  The  laboratory  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
Hitherto  the  library  has  been  kept  strictly  closed,  but  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  has  made  arrangements  whereby 
teachers  or  advanced  students  may  be  able  to  refer  to  the  books 
when  required  for  the  purpose  of  study.  With  regard  to  future 
work,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  F.R. S.,  making  experiments  on  the  value 
of  certain  manures  for  plant  culture.  Seeds  are  exchanged 
with  other  gardens,  and  it  is  important  to  add  that  this  has 
been  carried  on  since  1682.  The  four  old  Cedars  which  were  re¬ 
cently  destroyed  were  planted  in  1683  ;  their  diseased  condition 
menaced  other  trees  in  the  garden.  Great  satisfaction  is  ex¬ 
pressed  concerning  the  work  done  by  Professor  Farmer  and  by 
Mr.  Hales,  the  curator. 


Society  &“  Association  Notes. 


1  iie  Nurserymen  Market  Gardeners’  and  General 
Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited. — The  tenth 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  the 
registered  oflices,  41  and  42,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
on  Friday,  the  7th  inst. ,  when  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presided. 
The  progress  of  the  company  had  been  continued,  the  income  for 
the  year  having  increased  to  £2,964  8s.  Id.  The  assets  of  the 
company  now  amount  to  £20,229  15s.  4d. ,  and  the  reserve  fund 
now  stands  at  £9,000.  The  usual  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and 
bonus  of  per  cent,  was  agreed  to.  It  was  noted  that  the 
company  still  had  the  same  chairman,  directors,  and  secretary  as 
at  its  formation. 

*  *  *■ 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. — The  spring 
show  of  the  above  society,  which  holds  three  annually,  was  held 
on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  in  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange, 
Brighton,  and  in  every  way  proved  a  very  great  success.  This 
Society  is  noted  for  the  fine  spring  show  which  is  always  got 
together,  and  this  year  was  no  exception,  owing  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  the  other  oflicials,  who 
had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  produce  a  fine  exhibition. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  show  was  the  splendid  groups  staged  by 
the  well-known  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Son,  Brighton, 
Messrs.  Miles,  of  Victoria  Nurseries,  Brighton,  and  others. 
There  were  numerous  classes,  all  of  which  were  keenly  contested, 
especially  those  for  a  table  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  a 
table  of  Orchids,  a  mantelpiece  and  hearth  arranged  for  effect, 
Mignonette,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc.  Decorated  dinner  tables 
are  also  a  great  feature,  and  in  a  class  for  these,  the  space,  not 
to  exceed  3ft.  by  2ft.,  there  were  nine  competitors.  The  premier 
prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mabel  Howell,  Tower  Lodge,  Queen’s 
Park,  Brighton,  who  had  a  very  beautiful  exhibit.  Among 
the  honorary  exhibits  a  noticeable  one  was  Messrs.  Cheal’s,  of 
Crawley,  who  staged  plants,  fruit,  and  rock-work. — E.  B. 

*  *  * 

The  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — During  last  month  two  excellent  papers 
were  read  before  the  members  at.  their  usual  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ings*  and  the  subjects  gave  rise  to  great  interest.  The  first  was 
“  Gourds,  and  their  Place  in  the  Garden,”  and  was  treated  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Odell,  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who 
by  the  aid  of  the  lantern  showed  that  not  only  were  many 
of  the  varieties  of  Gourds  suitable  for  food,  but  were  excellent 
subjects  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden.  The  second  was 
‘-‘Vinter-flowering  plants,’  and  this  was  treated  in  a  most 
practical  manner  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall,  of  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens.  The  most  popular  flowers  were  touched  upon,  and 
in  some  cases  the  lecturer  severely  criticised  the  manner  m 
which  some  were  cultivated.  This  gave  rise  to  a  most  animated 
though  practical  discussion,  upwards  of  twenty  members  taking 
part  in  the  debate.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hillside,  staged  a 
magnificent  collection  of  bulbous  flowering  plants,  including 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi :  Mr.  J.  Price,  The  Fern 
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Gardens,  Shillingford,  twelve  plants  of  Cyclamen,  which  showed 
exceedingly  high  cultural  skill,  and  were  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  ever  exhibited  in  the  club  room  ;  Mr.  G.  Cartel, 
Gordon  Lodge  Gardens,  some  fine  plants  of  Cineraria,  carrying 
large  blooms  of  beautiful  colours ;  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  Sand¬ 
hurst  Lodge  Gardens,  some  interesting  plants  of  Eupatorium 
ianthinum,  with  purple  Ageratum-like  flowers  ;  Mr.  W.  Barnes, 
Bear  Wood  Gardens,  some  excellent  blooms  of  Gardenia ;  Mr. 
C  Woolf ord,  The  Knowle  Gardens,  a  vase  of  beautiful  blooms 
of  Marie  Louise  Violets  ;  and  Mr.  Slyfield,  Wmnersh  Lodge- 
Gardens,  two  vases  of  Anemone  blooms,  produced  from  self- 
sown  seed,  blooms  of  good  size  and  varied  in  colour. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,"  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Azaleas  not  Flowering 

Usually  very  little  attention  is  given  to  Indian  Azaleas  after 
they  have  finished  flowering.  They  are  merely  kept  in  a  green¬ 
house  till  fine  weather  enables  them  to  be  placed  outside.  Next 
year,  after  apparently  ripening  up  well,  they  had  not  given 
such  a  display  as  imported  plants.  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  good 
display  the  next  year  after  flowering?  (Azalea.) 

According  to  your  own  account,  the  Azaleas  are  ripened  up 
well  after  having  flowered,  but,  beyond  watering  them,  that  is 
apparently  all  the  cultural  treatment  given  them.  Years  ago, 
when  the  big  Azaleas  were  popular  at  flower  shows,  the  same 
plants  could  be  taken  to  the  show  year  after  year  with  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  gaining  prizes.  After  the  plants  go  out  of  flower 
all  the  blossoms  and  seed  pods  should  be  carefully  cut  off  with 
scissors  or  a  sharp  knife  to  avoid  injuring  the  buds  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
warm  house,  say  with  a  temperature  like  that  of  a  stove,  and 
well  syringed  in  the  morning  and  again  before  the  house  is 
closed  for  the  day.  This  would  induce  the  leaf  buds  to  come 
away  strongly  and  make  good  growth.  This  is  the  essential 
part  in  the  culture  of  Azaleas  that  is  often  overlooked,  seeing 
that  small  plants  may  be  had  so  cheaply  from  the  Continent. 
After  growth  has  been  completed,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in 
a  cooler  house  to  harden  them  off,  or,  if  they  are  the  sole  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  warmer  house,  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  drop  till  it  has  a  greenhouse  temperature.  After  a  short 
period  under  the  cool  conditions  the  plants  may  then  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  well-lighted  place,  though 
not  exposed  to  sunshine  during  the  afternoon.  Under  these 
conditions  they  will  plump  up  the  flower  buds  for  next  year’s 
display. 

Boomed  Potatos. 

The  price  of  last  year’s  greatly-boomed  Potatos  is  now  much 
reduced,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  a  supply  at  quite  a  reasonable 
price.  In  face  of  these  facts  would  it  be  risky  to  get  a  stock  if 
they  have  deteriorated  at  such  a  rate?  (R.  S.  D.) 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  Potatos  have  deteriorated  to  the 
extent  you  indicate,  unless  your  word, is  merely  a  slip  for  de¬ 
preciated,  which  would  mean  that  they  have  simply  lost  in 
money  value.  From  different  sources  we  learn  that  most  of  the 
boomed  varieties  are  not  entirely  disease-proof,  any  more  than 
older  ones.  Being  of  recent  origin,  we  should  expect,  at  least, 
that  they  are  still  possessed  of  a  relatively  vigorous  constitution. 
You  should  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  get  a  stock  of  those  varie¬ 
ties  for  planting  which  you  fancy  or  think  would  suit  your 
ground.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  get  a  number  of  sorts  and 
determine  which  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results  both  as  to 
cropping  and  quality,  rather  than  invest  in  a  large  quantity 
of  any  particular  one. 

Repotting  Growing  Ferns. 

We  procured  some  of  the  newer  Ferns  in  small  pots  last 
January,  and  they  are  now  in  full  growth,  but  the  pots  seem 
too  small  altogether.  Will  it  be  safe  to  give  them  a  larger  shift 
at  this  stage?  (Pteets.) 

Seeing  that  the  plants  are  making  vigorous  growth,  we  pre 


sume  the  soil  in  the  small  pots  is  well  permeated  with  roots. 
There  will  be  no  danger,  therefore,  in  repotting  the  plants,  pro¬ 
vided  you  exercise  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots  nor  bruise 
the  young  fronds  that  are  being  made.  If  only  slightly  damaged 
at  present  the  fronds  will  appear  worse  when  they  get  fully 
grown.  By  careful  handling  and  repotting  there  should  be  no 
danger  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Dividing  Tuberous  Begonias. 

I  have  been  told  that  tuberous  Begonias  of  good  varieties 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  tubers.  Would  you  consider 
this  a  good  method  with  this  class  of  Begonia?  (H.  J.) 

We  are  aware  that  this  method  of  propagation  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  by  several  growers  of  Begonias  in  private  establishments. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  method,  however,  and  should 
advise  you  to  take  cuttings  of  young  unflowered  shoots  prac¬ 
tically  at  any  time  during  the  summer  months  till  the  end  of 
August.  These  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  very  sandy  soil, 
and  well  watered  when  newly  inserted.  If  you  root  them  in  a 
greenhouse  or  any  other  house  in  which  the  temperature  is 
rather  low,  you  must  act  cautiously  with  the  watering  pot. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  soil  may  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
in  the  pots,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  kept  just  moist  until 
the  plants  have  callused  and  commenced  rooting.  They  will 
form  small  tubers  before  the  leaves  die  down,  and  make  nice 
little  plants  for  starting  into  growth  early  next  year.  Young 
tubers  that  have  not  been  cut  will  always  be  better  than  divided 
ones,  and  give  you  better  plants  in  the  long  run.  Good-sized 
plants  will  furnish  plenty  of  cuttings  during  the  season. 

Fruiting  Recently  Planted  Strawberries. 

As  a  rule  we  lay  our  Strawberry  runners  in  trenches  in  the 
autumn,  and  plant-  them  out  in  spring.  They  make  good  roots 
when  so  treated  and  are  not  thrown  out  by  frost.  They  produce 
a  few  bunches  of  fruit,  but  the  plants  do  not  make  so  much, 
headway  a,s  I  should  expect.  Please  give  your  opinion  on  Tiis 
matter.  (C.  H.  Bentley.) 

You  state  that  the  runners  make  good  roots  when  put  in 
trenches,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  make  equally 
good  roots  if  properly  planted  in  September,  even  in  yuur 
district.  When  about  to  make  a  new  Strawberry  plantation 
you  should  look  ahead  and  endeavour  to  plant  early  crops  of 
vegetables  on  sufficient  area  of  ground  on  which  to  plant  Straw¬ 
berries  after  the  vegetables  have  been  used.  By  this  means  the 
jolant-s  will  become  well  rooted  before  winter,  more  especially 
if  you  take  care  to  plant  the  runners  properly.  We  are  aware 
that  Strawberries  even  when  planted  out  in  March  will  produce 
a  few  fruits,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  that  would 
save  them  from  being  eaten  by  birds  or  otherwise  spoiled.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  mulch  the  ground  with  litter  and  to  net 
the  beds.  The  quantity  of  fruit  thus  ensured  would  scarcely 
pay  for  the  trouble,  besides  which  it  tends  to  stunt  the  plants, 
preventing  the  weight  of  crop  that  you  should  get  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  By  planting  in  August  or  September  you  would 
have  good  crowns,  and  the  crop  in  the  average  of  seasons  would 
be  worth  protecting.  Spring-planted  Strawberries  should  have 
the  flower  trasses  picked  off  them. 

Peach  Leaves  Blistered. 

I  send  some  Peach  leaves  that  seem  blighted.  The  tree  is 
growing  on  a  wall  outside.  Please  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  them  and  the  remedy.  (T.  A.) 

It  is  merely  the  early  stages  of  what  is  known  as  Peach  blister, 
and  is  caused  by  the  fungus  known  as  Exoascus  deformans.  If 
the  tree  is  very  bad  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  amount  of 
disease  existed  there  last  year  even  if  you  failed  to  notice  it. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  introduced  by  Peach  trees  or 
Almonds  grown  in  the  gardens  or  about  the  premises  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  The  fungus  lives  inside  ihe  tissues  of  the 
leaves  and  the  younger  branches,  in  which  it  proves  perennial, 
so  that  when  once  the  Peach  blister  has  been  established  on  a 
tree  it  may  continue  to  appear  year  after  year.  When  once  the 
tree  is  badly  affected  it  very  rarely  completely  recovers  if  the 
situation  is  at  all  favourable  to  the  fungus.  In  the  meantime 
you  can  hold  it  greatly  in  check  by  removing  and  burning  the 
blistered  leaves,  and  if  any  of  the  shoots  give  the  appearance 
of  also  being  affected  they  also  should  be  removed  and  burned. 
If  a  tree  once  gets  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to-  bear  good  fruits 
it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  keeping.  The  best  plan  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  to  uproot  it  and  have  it  burned. 
By  taking  the  precautions  we  have  just  mentioned  you  may 
be  able  to  keep  it  in  check. 

Tiger  Lilies. 

A  bed  of  Tiger  Lilies  here  looks  well  at  present,  and  we 
should  like  them  to  make  an  extra  good  growth.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  mulch  them  with  farmyard  manure?  (D.  R.  E.) 
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All  to  gather 
All  together 

large  collection  of  plants  and  seeds 
5Ji  as  ours,  intended  to  meet  the  require- 
inlts  of  all,  must  contain  not  only  such 
flij/ers  as  are  in  general  demand,  but  also 
tbse  rarer  novelties  which  appeal  more 
plicularly  to  the  specialist  and  cori¬ 
n' ;seur. 

f  “  all  ”  are  to  co-operate  making  the 
pin  as  set  forth  in  the  Catalogue  a  reality 
it  an  only  be  by  our  supplying  the  needs 
oimall  and  large  alike.  In  other  words,  to 
tab  care  of  the  pence  without  requiring 
tl  pounds  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Tis  is  why  we  wish  you  to  send  for  the 
li.  You  may  find  there  at  once  the  very 
ting  you  want  without  waiting  until  you 
si,  it  advertised.  Those  we  specify  are 
o|y  a  few  selected  at  random  from  among 
tlusands. 

tchinacea-  Helian th us — N e w  Perennial 
Fd  Sunflower.  The  bright  red  flowers 
h-e  a  diameter  of  from  6  to  io  inches, 
al  have  a  charming  effect  in  a  garden. 

dicotiana  Sanderae — A  carmine  rose 
Ibacco  plant.  This  splendid  new  cross 
h  3  attracted  great  attention,  b  ing  covered 
v:h  a  blaze  of  lovely  carmine  flowers, 
t  msands  of  which  are  produced  on  a 
s  gle  plant. 

Pansy — the  masterpiece.  A  remarkable 
r.v  type  with  curled  or  ruffled  petals, 
p'ing  an  unusually  rounded  appearance 
t  the  flowers. 

oweet  Peas — Bolton's  Pink.  A  new 
rli  rose  shaded  pea  with  flowers  of 
f  irmous  size. 

Uso  Red  and  White,  Pink  and  White, 
Piped,  Pure  White,  White  and  Blush, 
1  ik  and  Rose,  Yellow,  Orange,  Red  and 
(imson,  Blue,  Mauve  and  Lavender, 

ue  and  Purple  Striped,  Purple  and 

irooi,  Dwarf,  and  Bush  varieties.  Over 
I  o  hundred  named  sorts. 


Campanula  persicifolia—  Peach-leaved 
1  Uflower.  Few  Perennials  are  more 
t  tutiful  than  the  bell  flowers,  and  few  of 
t ,  se  are  more  handsome  than  this  excellent 
1  ropean  spe  ies.  Blue  and  white  varieties 
txed  or  separate. 


jeum  Heldreichii — Heldreich’s  Avens. 
-  showy  perennial  with  bright  orange- 
floured  flowers  and  deep  green  foliage. 


Dianthus  plumarius  fl.  pi. — Mrs.  Sim¬ 
p’s  Pink.  Double  creamy  white  sweet- 
^  nted  flowers,  abundantly  produced. 
1  ual  to  a  Carnation  for  the  button-hole. 


catalogues  on  receipt  of  postcard  with 
r  ne  and  address 


The  Co-operative  Bees,  Ltd., 
tapping  Buildings,  Cornhill,  Liverpool. 
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Crompton  and  Fawkes 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDERS 

HEATING 

ENGINEERS, 
BOILER  MAKERS. 

Designers  and  Manufac 
turers  of  Conservatories, 
Ranges,  Vineries,  Forcing 
Houses,  and  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Hot  Houses. 

BEST  QUALITY. 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Surveys  made  in  any  part  of  the 
Country.  Estimates  Free. 

New  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application. 

Crompton  &  Fawkes, 

CHELMSFORD. 


ASF*ARAGXJS. 

This  delicious  vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expense 
usually  incurred.  For  simple  instructions  see  SEED 
LIST,  free  on  application. 

STRONG  l  i-year  3/6  per  100. 
ROOTS  /  2-year  4/-  per  100. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 
Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants,  WORCESTER. 


PENNY  PLANTS. 

Lovely  little  Iris,  for  edgings,  covered  in  spring 
witli  huge  balls  of  primrose,  sweet-scented  flowers 
Add  3d.  stamps  Jar  postage. 

Iris  Plant  and  Bulb  Co., 

GUERNSEY. 


is  admitted  by  the  leading  Nurserymen  to  be  THE  BEST  QUALITY  obtainable  in  the  trade 
Consumers  should  BUY  DIRECT  from  the  owner  of  these  celebrated  and  extensive  pits, 
which  contain  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  Sand,  and  thus  save  half  the 
ordinary  cost.  Apply  direct  to  the  proprietor  for  samples  and  prices,  free  on  Rail  or  Canal.  All 
orders  executed  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  under  personal  supervision.  Special  railway  rates 
in  force  to  all  parts.  All  kinds  of  PEAT  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Sample  hag  sent  on 
application  to— CEORCE  CARSIDE,  F.R.H.S.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  BEDS. 
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CONOVERS  COLOSSAL  &  CIANT. 

For  planting  now. 


Prices  ©p  application.  ! 

DICKSONS’  Nurseries,  CHESTER. : 


j  A  PROMISE  OF  PEACE  AND  PLENTY. 
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Lilies  may  sometimes  be  mulched  with  farmyard  manure,  but 
we  think  it  a  dangerous  proceeding  even  in  the  case  of  strong 
growing  lilies,  as  it  renders  them  more  liable  to  he  attacked 
with  fungi  by  maintaining  moisture  continually  around  the  base 
of  the  stems,  but  more  particularly  by  the  dung  coining  hi 
contact  with  the  stems  and  favouring  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 
If  you  could  obtain  a  supply  of  horse  droppings,  not  fermented 
until  it  forms  a  slimy,  decaying  mass,  but  still  loose  and  free, 
you  might  employ  it.  A  much  safer  plan  would  be  to  employ 
either  leaf  mould  or  cocoanut  fibre.  ■  The  latter  would  look  best 
on  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  would  be  useful  in  retaining 
moisture.  The  decaying  leaves  would,  however,  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  retaining  moisture  in  the  ground,  and  they  would  also 
contain  some  nourishment  for  the  Lilies.  This  form,  of  top¬ 
dressing  has  sometimes  been  applied  with  very  good  effects,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  bearing  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
the  bulbils  drop  and  give  rise  to  quite  a  crop  of  young  plants. 
In  any  case  we  should  not  apply  manure  having  the  consistency 
and  wetness  of  cow  dung. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  W.  R.)  1,  Prunus  Pseudo-cerasus  ;  2,  Forsythia  viridis- 
sima  ;  3,  Iverria  japonica  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Prunus  cerasifera  atro- 
purpurea ;  5,  Prunus  lusitanica ;  6.  Erica  carnea. — (A.  M.  D.) 
1,  Arabis  albida ;  2,  Arabis  albida  variegata ;  3,  Aubrietia 
deltoidea  var.  ;  4,  Vinca  major ;  5,  Omphalodes  verna  ;  6, 
Hacquetia  Epipactis. — (W.  C.)  1.  Dendrobium  tortile  ;  2,  Den- 
drobium  devonianum  ;  3,  Fritillaria  Imperialis  lutea  ;  4,  Odon- 
toglossum  Hallii. — (F.  C.)  1,  Eupatorium  ianthinum  ;  2,  Spar- 
mannia  africana  ;  3,  Acacia  verticillata  ;  4,  Acacia  hastula  ;  5. 
Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora  (otherwise  known  as  P.  dal 
maisiana). — (S.  H.)  1,  Pyrus  floribunda  ;  2.  Pyrus  japonica 
var.  ;  3,  Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea  ;  4,  Spiraea  Thun- 
bergii ;  5,  Forsythia  suspensa ;  6,  Phillyraea  decora. — (E.  F.) 
1,  Lamium  maculatum  ;  2,  Lathyrus  vermis  ;  3,  Anemone  Pulsa¬ 
tilla  ;  4.  Erythronium  Dens-canis  ;  5,  Scilla  italica  ;  6,  Cory- 
dalis  bulbosa. 

Communications  Received 

Heather  Bell. — J.  C. — D.  C. — C.  Blair. — E.  T.  L. — M.  Irvine. 
— A.  V.  M.- — Fragaria.- — W.  Dallimore.' — W. — A.  E.  S. — J.  R. 
— T.  S.—  E.  M.  R,— F.  R.— A.  J  —  C.  H.— A.  J.  S.—  F.  W.— 
T.  McF. — A.  C.  S.— A.  R.—  A.  C.  E.  D.— R.  H.  D. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received 

Webb  and  Brand,  The  Nurseries,  Saffron  Walden. — Superb 
Double  Hollyhocks. 


Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 

sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

April. 

25th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society’s  Show. 

Mat. 

9th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

June. 

7th — Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London  (three  days). 

20th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

21st — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (three  days). 

27th — Royal  Agricultural  Society  (four  days). 

28th — Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show  ;  South 
ampton  Summer  Show  (two  days). 


July. 

1st — Wincsor,  Eton,  and  District  Rose  Show. 

4th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Cambridgeshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Show  of  Plants,  etc;  National  Sweet 
Pea;  Sutton  and  District  Rose  Show. 

5th — Hanley  Horticultural  Fete  (two  days) ;  Croydon  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society ;  Ipswich  Summer  Show. 

6th — National  Rose  Society’s  Metropolitan  Show  at  Regent’s 
Park. 

8th — Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show. 

11th — R.H.S.  Summer  Show  (three  days);  Wolverhampton 
Great  Annual  Floral  Fete  (three  days). 

15th  -Kidderminster  Summer  show. 

18th — National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show  at  Gloucester; 

Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society. 

19th — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Summer  Flower  Show  (three  days). 

20th — Newport  (Mon)  and  -  County  Horticultural. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE,  43100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed, 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  Is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  423,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
ibroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  Oity  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  Publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials  or  a  nom  de  plume  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc. , 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
j  contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “Buns,  London,”  and  the 
:  Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holhorn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEAIBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  principal  show  held  by  this  association 
is  that  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show.  This 


year  I  he  show  will  he  held  on  November 
lGtli,  I  7th,  and  18th,  being:  about  the  same 
time  of  the  year  as  formerly.  Over  £450 
will  he  distributed  in  prizes.  One  of  t lie 
most  marked  features  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chrysanthemum  Show  is  the  large  quantity 
of  blooms  exhibited  in  vases.  Prizes  are 
offered  in  at  least  twenty-one  classes  for  a 
varying  number  of  blooms  in  vases.  The 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Prize,  provided 
by  the  City  Fathers  of  Edinburgh, 
is  offered  for  sixteen  vases  of  Japanese 
Crysanthemums  in  as  many  varieties. 
The  Queen  Alexandra  Prize  is  offered 
by  the  association  for  six  vases  of 
Japanese  blooms.  The  Scottish  Challenge 
Cup  for  eight  vases  of  the  same  popular  type 
is  limited  to  Scottish  growers.  Many  of  the 
classes  for  floral  decorations  will  also  have 
the  blooms  in  vases.  The  secretary  of  the 
association  is  Mr.  Peter  Loney,  6,  Carlton 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  o — 

The  Virginia  Clematis  (Clematis  virginiana). 

The  above  is  the  common  Clematis  or  Vir¬ 
gin’s  Bower  in  North  America,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  to  C.  Vitalba  in  this  country.  A 
coloured  illustration  of  it  was  given  in  the 
“American  Botanist”  for  February,  and 
shows  a  plant  that  must  be  closely  similar 
in  outward  appearance  to  our  native 
Traveller’s  Joy.  The  leaves  are  closely 
similar,  and  so  are  the  flowers  in  the 
matter  of  size  and  colour,  while  the  fruits 
which  follow  are  also  closely  similar.  The 
Virginian  species  is  decidedly  distinct  from 
ours,  however,  by  having  the  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  plants.  There  is  also 
another  marked  distinction,  although  not  a 
highly  conspicuous  one.  Inside  the  sepals 
is  a  circle  of  small  petal-like  organs,  which 
may  be  modified  stamens  that  have  lost 
their  anthers.  The  young  steins  and  leaf 
stalks  are  also  more  or  less  tinted  with  red, 
but  that  may  be  a  feature  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  North  American  climate  than 
in  ours,  where  the  plant  is  to  some  extent 
cultivated  chiefly  in  botanical  gardens  and 
collections.  The  flowers  of  this  species  must 
be.  cross-fertilised,  and  the  editor  presumes 
that  the  only  attraction  for  insects  is  the 
pollen.  Surely,  however,  there  must  be 
something  else,  otherwise  only  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  Clematis  would  be  visited  by 
insects,  unless,  indeed,  they  go  on  a  mere 
journey  of  discovery.  The  editor  might 
vouchsafe  some  information  on  this  point  to 
his  numerous  readers. 

The  duality  of  Soot. 

As  a  manure  the  most  valuable  consti¬ 
tuent  of  soot  is  a  small  percentage  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  a  good  example  would  con¬ 
tain  about  4  per  cent,  of  this  ingredient. 
It  is  remarkably  variable,  however,  as  might 
be  expected  owing  to  the  different  sources 


from  which  it  is  obtained.  We  fear  also 
that  this  valuable  ingredient  of  plant  food 
does  not  always  reach  its  destination  before 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  gets  partly  lost,  as 
we  have  seen  the  soot  lie  upon  the  land  in 
bags  for  a  considerable  period  during  wet 
weather.  Dr.  L.  A.  Voelcker;  _  consulting 
chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  has  just  been  calling  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  the  variable  quality  of  soot  sold 
for  agricultural  piirposes.  Experiments  are 
being  conducted  at  the  Woburn  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  soot  contains  any  advantages 
for  crops  other  than  that  attributed  to  the 
ammonia.  Soot,  sulphate'  of  ammonia,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  are  all  being  tried  upon  the 
farm  in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference 
in  effect  upon  crops.  Soot  is  of  uncertain 
quality,  and  samples  that  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  analysis  gave  ammonia  varying 
from  2.4  pea-  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  One  sample 
sent  from  Yorkshire  gave  only  2.66  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  with  51  per  cent  of  sili¬ 
ceous  matter.  That  might  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  chimneys  from  which  the 
soot  was  taken,  otherwise  it  might  be  due 
to  adulteration  if  the  soot  was  being  sold 
bv  weight  rather  than  by  bulk.  Farmers 
and  gardeners  would  be  well  advised,  there¬ 
fore,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  soot 
which  they  intend  purchasing  in  any  large 
quantity. 

Prize  Competitions : 

Photographs  of  Gardening  Subjects. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

(1.)  The  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 
offers  a  Prize  of  £1  Is.  Od.  for  the  best 
original  photograph  showing  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  Conservatory.  The  photograph 
must  be  a  view  of  the  reader's  own  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than  half¬ 
plate  size.  The  prize  photograph  will  be  used 
in  The  Gardening  World,  and  if  any  speci¬ 
ally  commended  photographs  sent  in  for  com¬ 
petition  are  used,  prizes  of  five  shillings  each 
will  be  given.  The  copyright  of  the  prize 
photographs  will  be  the  property  of  the 
Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World. 

(2.)  A  prize  of  El  Is. is  also  offered  for  the 
best  original  photograph  of  a  Single  Flower¬ 
ing  Plant  for  room  or  table  decoration.  The 
plant  must  be  one  of  the  reader’s  own  grow¬ 
ing-.  Fancy  (outer)  pots  may  be  used,  or  the 
pots  may  be  draped  with  ribbons, canvas  mat¬ 
ting,  crepe  paper,  or  other  decoration,  but 
such  decoration  must  not  be  allowed  to  form 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  picture. 
Extra  prizes  of  as.  each  will  be  given 
for  any  specially  commended  photographs 
which  may  be  used.  Other  conditions,  as 
above. 

All  photographs  must  be  maiked  "  Compe¬ 
tition,”  with  name  and  address  of  owner, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  or  before 
Mav  25th. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Succulent  Plants. —  Under  this  heading  are  included  many 
plants  belonging  to  various  orders,  such  as  Liliaceae,  Amaryll- 
ideae,  Cactaceae,  Ficoideae,  etc.  Probably  the  chief  plants  of 
this  kind  grown  in  private  gardens  are  Cotyledons  (Echeverias), 
yet  it  is  a  common  practice  in  many  gardens  to  use  Agaves  in 
prominent  positions  on  lawns  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
flights  of  steps,  etc.  In  public  gardens  of  recent  years  the 
use  of  succulents  generally  has  been  somewhat  extended,  and 
one  or  two  beds  of  such  form  an  uncommon  feature,  and,  to 
strangers,  always  an  interesting  one. 

A  bed  of  succulents  might  easily  be  included  in  the  sub¬ 
tropical  garden,  as  the  craze  for  something  new  is  veiy  preva¬ 
lent  nowadays,  and  the  plants  are  easily  kept  in  winter,  requir¬ 
ing  practically  no  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  smaller  Cotyledons,  which  form  an 
admirable  edging,  the  larged ea-ved  Cotyledon  gibbiflora  metal- 
lica  is  a  fine  dot  plant,  the  leaves  being  bronze  in  colour.  As 
dot  plants  some  of  the  Cereus,  such  as  C.  senilis  and  C.  rigid- 
issimus,  are  always  interesting,  the  former,  “  The  Old  Man 
Cactus,  having  an  almost  weird-like  appearance  due  to  the  long 
white  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed.  Small  plants  of  Agave 
americana  variegata  may  also  be  included  with  good  effect. 
Other  dot  plants  are  Sempervivum  arboreum,  having  a  rosette 
of  green  spathulate  leaves  borne  at  the  end  of  the  main  stem  , 
and  Cotyledon  Pachyphytum,  better  known  as  Pachyphytum 
bract  eosum. 

To  form  the  groundwork  the  well-known  variegated  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  is  useful,  likewise  bedum  hispanicum  and  the 
peculiar-jointed  Kleinia  articulata. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  carpeting  plants  is  Lotus  peliorhyn- 
claus,  a  plant  of  trailing  habit  having  fine  awl-like  leaves  of  a 
glaucous  grey  colour. 

In  preparing  a  bed  for  succulents  it  is  better  as  a^  rule  to. 
raise  the  soil  towards  the  centre  so1  as  to  throw  off  supei- 
abundant  moisture,  few  of  these  plants  requiring  much  water. 
In  the  case  of  Cereus,  the  larger  Cotyledons,  Sempervivums, 
et-c.,  it  is  better  not  to  remove  the  pots,  but  plunge  them  also. 

Any  cool  house  or  frame  from  which  frost  is  excluded  will 
store  the  plants  in  winter,  while  the  propagation  of  Sedum 
Mesembryanthemum ,  etc.,  will  be  done  in  the  usual  way. 

3  B.  W.  J. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobiums. —  The  many  hybrids  and  distinct  species  of 
the  deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  have  come  more  under 
notice  again  during  the  past  few  months,  and  I  have  noticed 
several  grand  displays  made  by  these  plants  at  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Not  only  have 
they  represented  prominent  items  in  the  Orchid  specialists' 
groups,  but  they  have  also  been  extensively  shown  by  amateurs 
who  cultivate  the  plants  principally  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  plants  are  in  no  way  cumbersome,  and  with  ordinary  care 
and  attention  to  the  requirements  at  the  different  periods  of 
growth  they  will  yield  an  abundance  of  flowers.  This  applies 
to  such  specie®  as  D.  wardianum,  D.  nobile  in  its  numerous 
varieties,  D.  findlayanum,  and  the  hybrids  of  the  D.  Ains- 
worthii,  D.  dominianum,  D.  Sibyl,  and  D.  melanodiscus  group 
of  varieties ;  D.  Cybele  and  the  numerous  other  varieties 
obtained  from  the  intercrossing  of  this  section. 

Most  of  these  kinds  will  have  finished  flowering  and  should 
now  receive  attention  for  any  repotting  requirements  that  may 
be  necessary.  In  repotting’,  care  must  be  observed  not  to 
disturb  them  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Where  the 
plants  are  rooted  through  the  material  and  they  have  adhered 
to  the  sides  of  the  pots  the  latter  should  be  carefully  broken, 


then  remove  as  much  of  the  old  material  as  desired.  If  well 
rooted  through  the  crocks  which  have  been'  affording  drainage, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  them,  but  place  the  whole  into 
a.  pot  one  or  two  sizes  larger,  the  vacant  space  being  filled  in 
with  broken  crocks  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Dendrobiums  do.  not  require  a  large  amount  of 
potting  material  about  them  ;  too  great  a  depth  of  this  is 
likely  to  be  injurious.  Top-dressing,  where  the*  plants  do  not 
require  repotting,  is  desirable,  as  not  only  will  it  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants,  but  will  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
young  roots,  as  they  delight  to  roam  into  new  material.  Before 
commencing  repotting  operations  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  old 
compost  become  dry ;  the  material  is  more  easily  picked  out 
when  in  a  diy  state.  Remove  carefully  as  much  as  is  neces¬ 
sary,  even  down  to  the  drainage;  if  in  a  state  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  all  dead  roots  should  be  cut  away,  and  if  thought 
necessary,  additional  drainage  may  be  given  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  potting  material  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The 
potting  compost  should  consist,  of  one-third  good  fibrous  brown 
peat,  the  remaining  portion  being  made  up  of  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  rough  silver  sand  or  broken  crocks. 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Dendrobiums  I  have  ever 
seen  were  cultivated  entirely  in  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and 
sand.  I  have  thus  departed  from  the  usual  formula  of  equal 
portions  of  each.  Dendrobiums  do-  not  do>  so  well  as  many 
other  plants  in  a  leaf-soil  compost.  The  plants  where  grown 
in  the  latter  are  not  so  easily  managed  during  the  resting 
season,  shrivelling  much  more  readily  and  retaining  moisture 
too  long  on  the  other  hand  after  they  have  been  watered.  The 
compost  in  all  cases  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  For  the  first  few  weeks  after  potting, 
and  until  the  young  growths  have  commenced  to.  send  out  new 
roots,  water  must  be  supplied  with  great  care ;  but  when  the 
roots  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  new  material  they  will  require 
an  abundance  of  moisture  until  the  growths  have  reached 
maturity. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  Dendrobiums  require  a  hot,  moist 
atmosphere  during  the  growing  season,  and  an  abundance  of 
light.  The  East  Indian  house  or  ordinary  plant  stove  suits 
them  well.  Tire  stock  of  this  .section  is  easily  increased  In- 
cutting  away  the  unflowered  back  bulbs,  and  laying  them  on  a 
bed  of  sphagnum  in  a.  propagating  case,  or  by  cutting  into 
lengths  of  two  or  three  nodes,  and  inserting  in  pans  of  chopped 
sphagnum  and  sand.  They  soon  emit  new  growths  :  and  as 
soon  as  roots  appear  they  should  be  potted  in  the  usual  way. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  extremely  cold  weather  which  we  have  lately  expe¬ 
rienced  has  given  many  plants  an  undesired  check,  so  that 
every  inducement  should  be  given  to  let  them  grow  freely,  and 
an  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  the  soil  frequently  ^stirred  with  tire 
Dutch  hoe.  One  often  sees  this  advocated,  and  no  better- 
advice  can  be  given  during  the  time  that  plants  are  growing. 
Before  using  the  hoe  it  is  a.  good  plan  to  dust  the  border’s 
between  the  plants  with  soot,  in  showery  weather,  if  possible, 
and  then  stir  it  well  into  the  soil.  This  will  act  as  a  stimulant 
and  also  keep  slugs  from  devouring  the  tender  young  shoots. 
The  very  important,  operation  of  staking  will  soon  need  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be.  advisable  to  get  these  looked  out  and 
sharpened  without  delay.  This  can  be  done,  under  cover  in 
wet  weather,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  use  when  the  time 
comes.  The  varieties  of  Centaurea  rmntana  are  already  of 
good  height,  and  it  is  better  to.  support  the  growths  now  than 
leave  them  till  rain  and  wind  lay  them  over  the  ground. 
Three  stakes  should  be  placed  round  a  plant,  which  will  keep 
it  in  position  and  no>  harm  will  accrue  in  rough  weather,  but 
the  practice  of  bunching  up  a  plant  to  one  stake,  has  little  to 
recommend  it.  The  operation  of  staking  is  one  which  Hug  r 
well  be  given  more  care  and  attention  than  at  present,  an  t  ie 
extra  trouble  is  well'  repaid  when  the  plants  have  grown  o 
their  full  height,  and,  in  fact,  all  through  the  season. 
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Pentstemons. —  I  have  before  advised  leaving  the  planting 
of  these  till  late  in  April,  and  this  season  it  will  be  quite  soon 
enough  if  they  are  not  put  in  their  flowering  quarters  till  the 
end  of  the  present  month.  They  will  have  probably  become 
thickly  rooted  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  and  a  little  weak  stimulant 
will  prove  beneficial,  such  as  farmyard  manure  or  soot  water. 
When  the  soil  has  been  prepared  for  planting  by  levelling  and 
raking  down  finely  lift  the  plants  carefully  with  a  hand  fork, 
leaving  on  as  much  soil  as  possible,  and  as  each  plant  is  placed 
in  position  add  a  little  fresh  fine  soil  round  the  roots  to  give 
it  a,  good  start,  which  is  a  very  important  point  in  its  culture, 
as  any  check  received  in  a  young  state  is  most  detrimental. 
The  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out  to  induce  them 
to  break  freely  and  make  good  bushy  plants.  The  stakes  for 
these  should  be  got  ready,  as  they  will  soon  need  supporting, 
and  Hazel-sticks,  not  too  thick,  are  very  suitable.  The  dwarf, 
small-flowered  variety,  Newberry  Gem,  is  an -excellent  plant  for 
an  edging  to  the  taller  kinds,  and  should  be  treated  as  advised 
above,  except  that  it  requires  no  supporting.  Seedling  Pent¬ 
stemons  which  have  been  pricked  out  in  boxes  under  glass 
should  be  given  every  inducement  to  grow  away  freely  by 
syringing  daily  and  airing  on  all  favourable  occasions.  These 
can  be  planted  out  when  they  are  of  sufficient  size  on  a  well- 
prepared,  open  piece  of  ground,  and  place  a  few  ashes  round 
each  if  slugs  abound.  They  will  need  to  be  well  looked  after 
by  frequent  hoeings  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather,  or 
many  will  not  flower  in  time  to'  be  of  any  service.  These,  of 
course,  do  not  produce  such  a  fine  effect  when  bedded  as  a  good 
selection  of  the  named  kinds,  but  one.  is  able  to  select  good 
colours  if  the  best  strains  are  grown. 

Euphorbia^.  — The  varieties  of  these  which  are  suitable  for 
border  cultivation  are  among  the  most  showy  of  spring  flowers, 
but  one  seldom  sees  them  in  gardens  at  the'  present  time,  for 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  are  of  neat  appearance 
and  also  valuable  for  growing  in  dry  places  on  banks  and  the 
like,  and  when  covered  with  heads  of  yellow  flowers  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  ornamental.  E.  polychroma  is  one  of  the  best  and 
makes  a  good-sized  bush  about. 2  ft.  high  and  as  much  through. 
This  needs  supporting  as  the  heads  begin  to  colour.  E.  pilosa 
and  pilosa  major  are  somewhat  similar,  but  not  so  tall.  E. 
Myrsinites  is  a  prostrate  variety,  well  suited  for  the  rockery, 
with  glaucous  foliage  and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  all  in¬ 
creased  easily  by  cuttings.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries. — The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month  was  unsuitable  for  much  hoeing  to  be  done,  and  the 
frequent  showers  all  in  favour  of  weeds ;  therefore,  as  soon  as 
a.  few  diy  days  set  in,  ply  the  flat  hoe  between  the  plants  and 
endeavour  to  eradicate  the  many  seedling  weeds  before  straw- 
ing  down  becomes  necessary,  which  is  best  carried  out-  e-re  the 
flower-stalks  are  much  advanced.  In  gardens  pestered  with 
slugs  the  winter’s  frost,  I  fear,  has  not  been  severe  enough  to> 
kill  many ;  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  moderate  dressing  of 
soot  before  the  litter  is  put  down.  Seedling  alpine  Strawberries 
sown  under  glass  after  a  week’s  gradual  hardening  may  be 
pricked  out  4  in.  to  G  in.  apart  on  a  sheltered  border,  and 
lightly  shaded  for  two  or  three  days  if  found  necessary,  plant¬ 
ing  in  their  permanent  quarters  in  a.  month  or  six  weeks’  time, 
allowing  a  space  of  12  in.  from  plant  to  plant.  Keep  forced 
plants  in  pots  well  supplied  with  -water  if  not  convenient  to  set 
them  out  for  a  time,  and  should  red  spider  be  noticeable,  dip 
the  foliage  in  a  tub  of  water-  having  soft  soap  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  it. 

Disbudding.  — In  mv  last  calendar  for  hardy  fruit,  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  but  lightly  touched  o>n,  although,  as  there  stated,  it 
is  a  most  important  point,  and  one  that  requires  much  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  to  which  shoots  must  be 
left  to  furnish  wood  for  next  year’s  fruit  crop.  As  a  rule,  one 
shoot  nearest  the  base  of  a  fruiting  branch  is  enough  to  leave 
with  the  leading  point ;  extra  long  ones  may  have  another 


shoot  left  mid-way,  these  new  growths  to  be  n  the  upper  side 
of  each  branch,  right  and  left  of  the  trees.  Some  gardeners 
reserve  one  underneath  as  well,  but  the  winter  considers  the 
former  method  secures  the  best-shaped  tree,  and  not  only  this, 
but  two  growths  left  so  close  together  have  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
crowding — an  evil  far  too  common  in  many  gardens.  Trees 
making  strong  growth  may  have  many  shoots  pinched  instead 
of  entire  removal,  so  long  as  they  do  not  shade  the  fruits  to 
any  great  extent.  This  will  absorb  part  of  the  sap  which  would 
have  flowed  to  those  that  are  left  to  train  in  presently,  causing 
robust  wood,  always  a  source  of  unfruitfulness.  The  above 
remarks  apply  principally  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  while 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherries  would  be  much  better 
if  more  freely  denuded  of  exuberant  growths. 

In  the  case  of  Apricots,  much  unnecessary  growth  appears 
and  ought  to  be  removed.  The  first  to  be  dispensed  with  are 
those  that  are  inclined  to  push  outward,  usually  situated  on 
the  face  of  the  trained  branches,  encouraging  those  that  are 
placed  either  on  the  top  or  under  side,  consequently  nearer  the 
wall.  But  these  latter  are  generally  far  too  thickly  placed  : 
a  space  of  quite  6  in.  should  be  given  between  each  growth  left 
to  form  spurs,  which  will  he  required  to  a  well-furnished  tree, 
these  growths  to  he  pinched  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  Short, 
sturdy  growths  with  only  a  few  leaves  formed  like  a  rosette 
need  no  stopping.  Again,  Plums  trained  against  a  wall  are 
much  benefited  by  a  partial  thinning  of  the  shoots,  and  thus 
prevent  the  crowding  we  so  often  see  on  these  trees  ;  it  would 
dispense  with  a  lot  of  knife  work  at  pruning  time  in  winter. 

Advice  in  General. — With  the  advent  of  finer  weather,  or 
rather,  more  sun  and  less  rain,  the  flat  hoes  will  need  to  be 
frequently  plied  between  all  fruit  quarters  to  destroy  weeds, 
and  they  have  made  much  progress  during  the  past  month, 
either  pulling  up  any  big  weeds  or  raking  the  same  off  after 
hoeing.  Do  not  keep  protecting  material  over  Plums,  Pears 
or  Cherries  after  it  can  be  seen  that  the  tiny  fruits  are  formed, 
as  all  these  resent  anything  in  the  way  of  coddling.  The  spray¬ 
ing  of  fruit  trees,  with  the  exception  of  Apples  and  Morello 
Cherries,  may  now  be  carried  out,  and  if  Peach  trees  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  sprayed  once  a  week  with  an  approved  insecticide, 
we  should  hear  less  of  the  depredations  of  insects  during  early 
summer ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Cherries  are  set  these  should  be 
treated  similarly.  Bring  grafting  to  an  end  sharp  now,  and 
examine  those  done  a  month  since,  regrafting  any  that  may 
have  failed  to  unite,  tying  moss  over  the  clay,  as  the  sun  soon 
cracks  it  at  this  late  date,  admits  air,  and  thus  prevents  union 
of  stock  and  scion.  Press  in  the  soil  with  the  feet  where  newly 
planted  trees  may  have  been  swayed  to  and  fro  with  wind,  and 
renew  the  ties,  if  necessary,  mulching  the  same  as  soon  as  hot 
weather  sets  in,  especially  on  light  soils.  The  havoc  that  the 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  plays  among  the  bushes  about  this  date 
alone  causes  me  to  repeat  the  advice  given  a  fortnight  since, 
that  urgent  measures  must  be  taken  immediately  the  pest  can 
be  traced,  skeletonising  the  leaves.  James  Matne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Forwarding  Asparagus  in  the  Beds. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Asparagus  may  easily  be  for¬ 
warded  by  the  following  simple  method  :  Select  a  good  pro¬ 
mising  bed.  Open  the  alleys  on  each  side  3  ft.  deep  and  2  ft. 
wide.  Lay  in  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  of  long  fresh  stable  manure, 
water  if  dry,  and  tread  well  down  to  cause  rapid  fermentation. 
The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  slightly  forked  and  covered 
with  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  straw  or  other  litter.  Where  frames  and 
sashes  are  at.  command  the  straw  may  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  young  heads  appear  through  the  surface,  and  the  frames 
placed  on,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  gradually 
exposed  during  the  day  to  light  and  air,  but  covered  at  nights 
with  straw  or  mats.  D.  Jefferis. 
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Abutilons. 

Few  plants  can  be  more  strongly  recommended  for  blooming 
in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  throughout  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  and  the  winter,  than  these.  Those  who 
have  not  got  any  plants  I  advise  to  get  a  packet  of  mixed 
seeds;  from  this  many  plants  may  be  obtained,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  good  varieties.  The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is 
simple;  cuttings  strike  very  freely  with  a  little  bottom  heat 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  in  the  summer  they  can  be 
easily  rooted  in  a  close  frame.  They  may  be  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots,  or  by  numbers  in  larger  pots.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  have  formed  root  they  should  be  potted  in  a  compost 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  decayed  manure.  The  plants  can  be 
flowered  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  but  if  specimens  are  required, 
they  should  be  grown  up  to  8-in.  or  10-in.  pots.  Good  drainage 
at  all  times  is  the  chief  point  to>  success.  After  potting,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a,  close  atmosphere  for  a  few  days. 
In  summer  a  cool  house  will  suit  them  best,  but  in  winter  they 
require  a  little  heat.. 

The  flowers  are  veay  hardy  and  do  not  damp  off  in  cold, 
moist  weather,  like  most  of  our  flowering  plants  do.  The 
plants,  too,  are  not  so  liable  to  become  infested  with  insects, 
and  that  save®  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense.  If  the  plants  are 
planted  out  they  can  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  over  the 
wires  or  trellis,  but  if  grown  in  pots  they  should  be  pinched 
and  kept  to'  bushy  plants ;  they  will  bloom  almost  at  each 
joint,  and  often  in  clusters.  After  the  old  plants  have  finished 
flowering,  they  should  be  cut  down  almost  to  the  soil  ;  as 
growth  commences  it  can  be  trained  as  required.  Plants  that 
have  been  blooming  throughout  the  summer  will  have  their 
pots  filled  with  roots  by  the  autumn  and  will  not  make  so 
strong  growth  as  late-rooted  plants  do.  It  is  best  to'  have  a 
batch  of  later-rooted  ones  so  that  you  can  maintain  a.  good 
supply  of  their  useful  bell-shaped  flowers  all  the  winter. 

Brackland.  W.  J.  Welch. 


Perpetual  Strawberries  in  Pots. 

I  suppose  there  are  very  few  gardens  of  any  repute  in  which 
the  perpetual  Strawberry  is  not.  represented,  and  deservedly 
so,  as  if  they  are  properly  managed  they  may  be1  depended  on 
to  supply  many  dishes  of  fruit  of  high  quality  at  a,  time  when 
they  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  seldom  seen  them  grown  to  anything  like  pgr 
fection  when  planted  in  the  open  ground,  as  they  generally  are. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  account  for  this ;  first,  of  all,  it. 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when 
these  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  we  generally  experience  much  more 
wet  weather  than  when  the  main  crop  is  ripening  earlier  in  the 
summer,  consequently  the  conditions  are  more  favourable  to 
slugs,  and  these  depredators  generally  manage  to  spoil  the  best 
fruit.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ripening  fruits 
should  not  have  much  water,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  is 
barely  needed,  or  the  flavour  will  be  impaired.  Therefore  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  flavour  of  late  Strawberries  grown 
in  the  open,  instead  of  being  full  and  luscious,  is  generally  poor 
and  watery.  I  would  therefore  recommend  my  plan  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  pots  so>  that  they  can  be  fruited  under  cover! 

In  August  a  number  of  3-in.  pots  should  be  got  ready  In  the 
same  way  as  for  the  forcing  varieties,  filling  them  with  good 
stiff  loam,  putting  a  little  rubble  from  the  same  at  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  press  Ann,  and  peg  down  the  best  runners  in  the 
usual  way,  keeping  them  well  watered  until  rooted.  When 
well  rooted  they  should  be  cut  away  from  the  parent  plant  and 
stood  together  in  a.  batch  on  a  layer  of  ashes.  Fill  m  between 
the  pots  with  sifted  ashes  or  spent  tan,  and  on  the  approach 
of  frost  cover  the  rims  of  the  pots  entirely  to  prevent  them 
being  cracked.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  move  in  spring 
they  should  be  put-  into  their  fruiting  pots  (6  in.),  using  the 
same  compost  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a.  little  soot  and 
a.  good  sprinkling  of  some  other  fertiliser.  The  pots  should 
be.  well  clocked  and  the  soil  well  rammed  with  the  potting 
stick.  After  potting  plunge  to  the  rims 'of  the  pots  in  the 


same  material  as  before,  arranging  them  so.  that  they  may  be 
conveniently  inspected  as  regards  water,  and  on  no  account 
allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Keep  all  runners 
picked  off,  also  flower-trusses  up  to  a.  given  time,  which  the 
cultivator  himself  must  determine,  but  a.  period  of  from  ertht 
to  ten  weeks  should  be  allowed  them  to  come  to  maturity. 
During  the  time  the  fruits  are  swelling  the  plants  should  have 
occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure,  but  must  be  discon¬ 
tinued  when  colouring  commences. 

When  the  first  fruits  are  fully  developed,  before  if  need  be. 
the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  a  cool  pit  or  house  where 
they  can  have  full  ventilation  night  and  day,  keeping  them  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  If  the  former  structure  is  chosen, 
a  piece  of  netting  should  be  spread  over  the  entire  pit  to.  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  birds.  The  lights  should  be  tilted  back  and 
front,  and  in  bright  weather  they  may  be  removed  altogether 
by  day. 

If  a  house  is  used,  a  piece  of  netting  should  be  hung  along 
the  front  “  inside”  and  the  plants  stood  on  the  front  stage  near 
the  glass.  There  are  several  very  fine  varieties  in  this  section, 
but  perhaps  the  pick  of  them  is  :  St.  Joseph,  Jeanne  d'Arc' 
Oregon,  and  St,  Antoine  de  Padoue,  the  latter  being  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit,  Fragaria. 


The  Glastonbury  Thorn. 

ri  Crataegus  Oxycantha  praecox,  the  Glastonbury  or  Holv 
Thorn,  which  names  are  the  most  common,  especially  the  last- 
mentioned,  in  Somersetshire',  does  not.  seem  to  be  so  common 
as  one  would  imagine,  nor  so  much  heard  of  as  it.  deserves  to 
be.  Perhaps  these  few  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  pen  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  readers  of  the  “  G.  W.”  Not  only  that, 
but  they  may  serve  to  enlighten  them  of  the  different  opinions 
that  are  held  on  it  by  some  people.  Tradition  tells  us  it  first 
originated  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  when  on  a  visit  to  Glaston¬ 
bury  planting  his  staff  at  Weary-all-Hill,  near  that  town,  and 
here  it  is  said  to  have  taken  root.  It  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
a  non-follower  of  his  cut  it.  down,  but.  after  that  the  mutilated 
trunk  flourished,  and  so  it  seems  to  be  held  to  this  day  that 
this  is  the  origin  of  it.  To  see  it  growing,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  anything  very  striking  about  it,  and  to  one  who  had  not 
heard  of  it  or  seen  it,  it  would  pass  as  quite  a  commonplace 
variety.  Its  beauty  lies  chiefly  in  its  blooming  at  a  rather  dull 
period  of  the.  year.  Excepting  the  weather  should  be  excep¬ 
tionally  hard,  it  can  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
If  the  weather  is  against  it,  the  buds  generally  develop,  but 
do  not  always  fully  expand.  I  myself  once  knew  of  several 
quite,  near  my  home;  in  fact,  one.  small  one.  was  flourish ino-  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  I  am  first,  of  all  going  to  o-ive  a 
few  details  of  two.  larger  ones.  One  of  them  looked  to  be  of 
very  great  age.  by  its  half-decayed  trunk  and  very  straggling 
top  ;  and  the  other,  not  far  distant,  is  said  to  have  been  a  bud 
taken  from  it.  But.  alas !  the  owner  here  had  them  removed, 
for  the  exact  reason  I  do.  not  know.  Perhaps  he  regarded  the 
origin  of  the.  Holy  Thorn  a.  small  matter,  or  that  he°want.ed  to. 
save  both  the.  trees  and  his  property  from  wanton  destruction. 
They  were  held  in  great  regard  by  all  that,  knew  of  them  in 
the  neighbourhood,  especially  as  they  were  always  said  to  come 
into  full  bloom  at.  midnight  on  old  Christmas  Eve,  and  it  was 
always  supposed  that  should  one  cut.  them  at  that  hour  they 
would  bleed  freely.  People  who  had  heard  of  them  some  way 
distant  would  try  and  make  an  effort,  to  come  and  see  them  at 
that  time.  I  heard  they  used  to.  come  in  brake-loads,  but  I 
never  myself  stopped  up  at  that  late  hour  to  see  either  this 
curious  legend  fulfilled  or  the.  number  of  people  that  used  to. 
make  the  journey  to  see  them.  There  was  always  evidence  of 
this  the  next,  morning  to  see  the  banks  torn  about  and  the 
trees  nearly  devoid  of  their  respective  tops,  as  the  people  liked 
to  have  some  memento  to  cany  away  with  them,  and  it  was 
generally  in  the  shape  of  a  flowering  branch  or  spray.  At  the 
time  they  were  rooted  up  it  was  freely  discussed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  that  this  was  the  cause  of  it.  People  living  in  the 
district,  especially  those'who1  had  known  them  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  were  rather  disappointed  at  their  being  removed 
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from  their  midst,  for  of  course  a  tree  with  such  a  history 
to  them  was  a  great  treasure.  The  little  one,  as  1  mentioned 
before,  is,  I  hear,  making  rapid  progress,  and  some  future  time 
1  hope  to  he  able  to  see  it  quite  as  tine  a  tree  as  its  sturdy 
ancestor  was  at  one  time,  for  this  one  was  budded  from  it. 

1  hear  that  this  past  winter  it  was  exceptionally  early,  as  it 
was  in  bloom  in  December.  It  seems  to  be  easy  enough  to 
„row ;  budding  it  on  any  ordinary  Thom  it  soon  goes  ahead 
and  makes  a  tine  young  specimen  in  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
provided  it  does  not  come  in  for  the  very  rough  treatment 
aforesaid.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  pity  that  these  are 
not  more  often  met  with.  In  Somerset,  although  noted  for 
them,  they  seem  to  be  veiy  scarce.  I  have  never  visited  the 
spot  of  its  origination,  but  I  have  heard  there  are  some  very 
ancient  specimens.  Well,  so  much  for  the  Holy  lhom,  hoping 
these  few  remarks  will  not  only  interest  readers,  but  also 
amuse  them  at  its  ancient  tradition  and  the  ceremonial  grounds 


it  has  trained. 


W. 


Solanum  Commersoni. 

During  the  past  year  the  Press,  both  horticultural  and  other¬ 
wise,  frequently  made  reference  to  a  new  Potato  which  was  to 
prove  the  salvation  of  Potato  growers.  At  one  time  it  was 
spoken  of  as  the  frost-proof  Potato ;  at  another  it  was  disease- 
proof.  Then,  again,  it  came  out  as  the  variety  for  swamp 
land.  We  learned  that  it  had  been  grown  in  France,  and  was 
a  species  from  South  America- 

Still  again  we  were  told  that  a  Frenchman  had  been  de*- 
v  el  oping  a  species  of  Potato  from  Uruguay  with  remarkable 
results.  Then  it  came  out  as  the  American  Marvel  Potato, 
and  we  learned  that  an  American  syndicate  was  growing  it 

largely. 

This  Marvel  was  frost  and  disease-proof,  it  cropped  enor¬ 
mously  on  bog  land,  but  poorly  on  dry  soil.  Further,  it  had 
Jasmine-scented  flowers,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  perfume 
should  be  extracted  and  placed  on  the  market.  No  matter 
where  one  looked,  this  wondrous  new  Potato  was  ever  before 
our  eyes. 

And  what  is  it,  after  all? — Solanum  Commersoni,  known  to 
botanists  since  1822. 

Let  us  inquire  into’the  matter,  and  we  find  Paxton  quotes 
it  as  hardy,  native  of  Peru,  growing  2  ft.  high,  and  bearing 
white  flowers.  M.  Vilmorin  has  grown  this  species  largely,  and 
he  hesitates  to  make  any  great  claim  for  it.  Hardy  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  and  it  succeeds  on  wet  land.  The  quality  i's  doubt¬ 
ful,  for  it  has  a  bitter  flavour,  b  et  one  or  two  writers  have 
been  declaring  it  to  be  a  Potato  for  the  home,  advocating  its 
culture  in  place  of  the  ordinary  species,  S.  tuberosum. 

They  speak  of  its  quality  as  good,  and  declare  it  to  produce 
huge  crops  of  large  tubers.  M.  Vilmorin  says  the  tubers  are 
small,  and  the  samples  I  have  seen  were  decidedly  so.  Re¬ 
specting  its  disease-resisting  qualities,  it  may  be  so-  with  regard 
to  Phytophthora  infestans,  but  it  will  become  a  foul,  rotten 
mass  through  wet  rot.  The  samples  I  handled  last  season  were 
so,  although  they  cost  5s.  a  tuber  weighing  one-tliird  of  an 
ounce. 

It  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  species  suitable  for  crossing  on 
to  S.  tuberosum,  but  if  I  believe  rightly,  this  has  been  tried 
years  ago  without  result.  One  Lincoln  grower,  I  am  told, 
secured  a  few  apples  from  it  last  season,  but  my  informant, 
who  is  an  expert  and  well-known  Potato  raiser,  had  his  doubts 
as  to  whether  it  had  been  crossed,  owing  to>  the  weakliness 
apparent,  and  his  suspicion  was  probably  correct,  as  the  grower, 
though  terming  himself  a.  specialist,  had  become  so  in  two 
years  only. 

Personally,  I  do-  net  look  upon  S.  Commersoni  as  a  coming 
Potato.  Its  growth  is  not  suitable  for  ordinary  gardens,  as 
the  tubers  are  not  established  until  the  second  year.  Then  it 
rambles  like  an  Artichoke,  so  that  cultivation  is  impossible. 
It  is  useless  on  drv  soils,  and  there  is  enough  of  the  latter 
available  without  having  recourse  to  swamp  land.  Our  grand 
old  Potato  man,  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  during  his  recent  experi¬ 
ments,  has  not  worried  about  S.  Commersoni,  but  I  learn  that 


ho  lias  some  real  hybrids  raised  from  S.  tuberosum  and  two 
other  species,  S.  Fendleri  and  S.  castaneum. 

I  liese  seedlings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  firm, 
so  wo  must  patiently  wait  for  their  advent,  when  ii  will  he  safe 
to  say  that  perfect  Potutos  are  near  at  hand.  Cal. 


Nerium  Oleander. 

I  his  beautiful  plant  is  too  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  and 
to  anyone  who  knows  of  its  gorgeous  appearance  when  in 
bloom  this  must  appear  strange. 

V  hen  once  its  requirements  are  understood  it  is  not  at  all 
a  difficult  subject  to  manage.  It  is  usually  described  as  a 
greenhouse  shrub,  but  I  have  discovered  that  to  grow  it  to 
perfection  we  must  give  it  more  heat  than  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house  affords.  The  ideal  place  for  it  is  the  intermediate  house. 
Certainly  the  plants  grow  more  straggling,  but  the  trusses  of 
bloom  and  the  individual  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  what  is 
probably  of  as  great  importance,  the  plants  will  flower  three  or 
four  times  each  season.  I  have  at  present  (April  15th)  several 
plants  in  full  flower,  and  these  will,  I  hope,  continue  more  or 
less  in  bloom  till  November.  This  is  impossible  under  green¬ 
house  treatment. 

I  will  now  detail  my  method  of  culture.  Cuttings  of  firm 
wood  will  root  almost  at  any  time.  After  being  well  rooted, 
pot  up  into  4-in.  pots,  using  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 

When  9  in.  high  cut  the  points  out  to  induce  branching. 
Keep  growing  on  in  a.  fair  heat,  giving  abundance  of  water,  as 
this  plant  grows  naturally  in  swampy  ground.  When  rapidly 
grown,  they  may  require  staking,  but  if  given  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  the  wood  will  he  stiff  and  short-jointed.  Tot.  on  as 
required,  using  good  fibrous  loam,  a.  little  peat,  and  Mushroom 
dung,  with  enough  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  from  souring  with  the 
copious  waterings  required.  If  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  plants 
into  bloom,  do'  not  again  pinch,  but  if  fine,  bushy  plants  are 
wanted,  pinch  and  train  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  I  have  already  said,  these  plants  require  a  great  amount 
of  wafer.  In  fact,  to  allow  them  to  get  dry  is  disastrous,  as 
both  leaves  and  flower-buds  will  drop.  They  are  also  veiy 
grateful  for  a  little  feeding.  A  good  sprinkling  of  an  artificial 
manure  in  spring  is  good,  and  doses  of  Ichtlremic  guano  in 
water  once  a  week  are  veiy  beneficial.  This  may  be  varied  by 
using  liouicl  made  from  cow  or  sheep  choppings,  and  soot 
water.  The  Oleander  (to  give  it  its  popular  name)  is  a  good 
subject  for  hard  pruning.  If  it  gets  too  large  or  straggling  do' 
not  fear  to  cut  hard  back,  as  such  usage  does  no  harm.  Brown 
scale  is  its  worst  enemy,  hut  it  is  easily  sponged,  the  leaves 
being  tough  and  smooth.  The'  best  varieties  are  X.  splendens 
(deep  pink),  and  X.  Madonna  grandiflorum  (creamy-white). 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


Clematis  alpina. 

This  is  one  of  the. earliest  of  the  spring-flowering  Clematises 
and  also  one  of  the  prettiest,  being  particularly  graceful  and 
free  flowering.  It  has  been  known  under  the  name  of  Atragene 
alpina,  but  this  is  now  dropped  in  preference  for  Clematis. 
Lhilike  many  of  the  Clematises,  it  has  both  sepals  and  petals, 
but,  as  in  other  species,  the  sepals  form  the  showv  part  of  the 
flower.  It  is  a  European  plant,  and  is  found  growing  on  moun¬ 
tains  in  limestone  districts  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  upwards  of  100  years,  but 
is  not  a  common  plant.  The  branches  are  slender  and  rise  to 
a  height  of  12  ft.  or  move.  The  leaves  are  either  temate. 
bitemate,  or  sometimes  four  or  five  lobed.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  with  a.  tuft  of  leaves  from  the  buds  of  last  rears 
growth.  They  are  on  long,  slender  stalks,  are  2  in.  to  3  in. 
across,  and  may  he  either  pumle,  rosv-purple.  blue,  or  white 
in  colour.  The  best  wav  to  cultivate  it  is  to  form  a  group  of 
vouph  Oak  branches  and  let  it  scramble  over  and  arrange  itself. 
In  this  way  it  forms  a.  delightful  informal  mass,  each  branch 
jn  spring-time  hanging  to  form  a  garland  of  flower’s.  M  .  D. 
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The  Enemies  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

(Concluded  from  'page  327.) 

During  the  flowering  period,  with  one  exception,  there  are 
no  enemies  which  are  to  be  feared.  It  is  true  that  cat ei pillars 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  plants.  55  hen  they  are  seen  they 
should  be  picked  off,  but  I  ha.ve  never  known  them  to  come  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  do  any  appreciable  damage.  Green-flies 
also  sometimes  take  possession  of  a  growing  shoot.  these 
should  be  rubbed  off  gently  with  the-hand,  ana  the  shoot  should 
then  be  syringed  with  some  reliable  insecticide.  After  this, 
operation  has  been  performed,  the  plants  should  be  sprayed 
with  clear  water  to>  cleanse  them.  Like  the  caterpillars,  the 
green-flies  are  little  to  be  feared,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  attack 
vigorous  shoots,  but  seem  to  prefer  those  which  are  sickly. 

The  exception  to  which  I  have  referred  is  a  really  dangerous 
foe.  Indeed,  if  it  made  Its  attacks  more  frequently  we  should 
even  have  to  reverse  our  dictum  that  the  -Sweet  Pea  is  easy  to 
grow.  I  refer  to  the  Pea  spot  disease.  This  is  in  reality  a 
parasitic  fungus,  known  to  pathologists,  I  believe,  as  Asccchyta 
Pisi.  It  generally  shows  its  presence  when  the  Sweet  Peas  are 
in  the  height  of  their  glory..  Pale  spots  appear  on  the  blossoms, 
foliage,  and  stems.  These  blemishes  increase  in  number  and 
in  size  until,  the  .plant  is  .ruined.  Sometimes  the  disease  takes 
a. slightly  different  form,  and  instead  of  spots,. streaks  appear  ; 
but  whatever  the  symptoms,  the  result  is  the  same' — the  speedy 
collapse  of  the  plants  affected.  Both  the  spotty  and  streaky 
diseases  are  highly  contagious,  and  wo©  betide  the  gardener 
whose  plants  are  attacked.  Some  growers,  perhaps,  have  never 
seen  the  disease.  They  are  more  fortunate  than  the  writer  has 
been,  for  last. year  his  plants  were  severe  sufferers.  The  first, 
plant  to  be  attacked  was  one  of  Black  Knight,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  row.  The  first  sign  was  a.  slight  streakiness  in  one 
of  the  blossoms.  This  increased  until  the  flowers  lost  the 
beautiful  metallic  lustre  which  is  characteristic  of  this  variety. 
At  the  same  time  the  foliage  was  attacked,  the  leaves  turning 
nearly  brown.  The  blossoms  decreased  in  size,  and  the  .grow¬ 
ing  shoots  lost  their  vigour.  Indeed,  the  whole  plant  totally 
collapsed.  Meanwhile,  the  disease  spread  rapidly.  First  one 
stem  of  a  plant  was  attacked,  and  then  another  branch  was 
seized.  Then  it  was  the  turn  :of  the  next,  plant,  until  at  last 
that  which  originally  resembled  Paradise  became  fnore  like  an 


abode. of  leprosy. 

The  effect  on  different  varieties  was  interesting.  King 
Edward  YII.  lost  its  brilliancy  and  became  a  dull,  deep  car¬ 
mine.  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  was  no  longer  shining,  but  was 
a  dirty  light  blue.  The  wings  of  Jeannie  Gordon  became,  in¬ 
stead  of  cream,  an  ugly  pink.  Dorothy  Eckford  lost  its  purity 
and  became  a  dirty  light,  cream.  In  fact,  all  varieties  first 
lost  their  colours  and  then  died.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
one  owns  that  as  yet  no  cure  for  this'  disease  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Probably  sulphide  of  potassium  renders  plants 
immune  from  its  attacks,  but  this  ha®  hardly  been  proved. 
Some  growers  spray  every  fortnight  with  this  solution,  using 
1  o-z.  of  potassium  to  3  gallons  of  water.  If  a  plant,  is  seen  to 
be  affected,  it.  should  be  destroyed,  and  if  situated  near  many 
other  plants,  all  those  within  6  ft.  should  share  the  same  fate. 
Do  not  let  the  dead  plants  remain  on  the- ground,  but  bum 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  the  disease  does  not.,  as 
a  rule,  appear  until  the  plants  are  several  months  old,  it  is  yet 
possible  that  germs  are  carried  on  seeds.  To.  guard  against 
this  possibility,  the  gardener  should  procure  his  seeds  from  a 
reliable  source.  There  is  little  more  to'  be  said  which  would 
be  of  aid  in  fighting  this  enemy.  Probably  my  readers  will 
some  of  them  suffer  from  its  attacks.  If  so,  they  will  have  a 
fine  field  for  research.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  that  I  leave  them. 
The  editor  will  certainly  welcome  any  hints  which  their  expe¬ 
riences  may  enable  them  to'  give,  and  the  Sweet  Pea.  world 
will  o-ladlv  honour  them  if  they  discover  a.  cure'  for  this  in- 
sidious  foe. 

The  red  spider  does  not  often  appear  on  Sweet  Pea.  plants, 
but  when  it  does  come  it  causes  considerable  trouble,  and  if 
not  attended  to,  may  completely  destroy  the  plants.  Steps 


should  be  taken  directly  it  is  seen,  for  it  quickly  spreads,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to'  deal  with  before  it  has  obtained  a  hold. 
Like  the  green-fly  it  seems  to  attack  the  weaker  plants.  It 
seems  also.  to.  be  most  energetic  during  dry  and  hot  weather. 
If  the  plants  are  syringed  during  such  weather,  the  red  spider 
is  unlikely  to  appear.  If  it  does  appear,  however,  it  should  be 
treated  as  the  green-fly  is  treated.  It-  can  be  destroyed  by 
almost  any  of  the  reliable  insecticides,  but  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  all,  if  care  is  taken,  is  to.  spray  with  Fir-tree  oil.  If 
one  spraying  does  not  complete  its  destruction,  the  process 
should  be  repeated.  After  using  the  oil  it  is  beet  to  cleanse 
the  plant®  by  syringing  with  clean  water, 

G.  F.  Dratson. 


Pot  Annuals. 

( Concluded  from  page  330.) 

Mignonette  is  favoured  both  in  the  outside  and  inside 

O  ...  . 

garden.  It  acts  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  growing  without  any 
great  care  in  some  gardens,  and  the  reverse  in  other  places. 
For  pot  work,  a  good  strain  is  essential  and  cool  treatment. 
The  roots  will  not.  allow  disturbance.  Sew  a  few  seeds  in 
small  pots  and  repot  intact.  Compost :  Loam,  soot  and  sand. 
Pot  firmly.  I  annex  a  list  adapted  for  indoor  gaiety,  without 
divulging  their  individual  culture.  Sow  in  March  and  April 
in  a  warm  house,  exercise  judgment  to  harden  off,  and  aim  to 
secure  sturdy  growth.  Pot  annuals  :  Martynia  fragrans,  sweet 
scented  ;  Kochia  scoparia  or  Summer  Cypress,  Grammanthe.s. 
Impatiens,  Balsams,  Browallia  Hoezlii,  and  Datura  chlorantlia 
fl.  p.l. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  (Mimosa  pudica)  is  a  very  tender  green¬ 
house  annual  ;  the  correct-  sensitive  plant,  however,  is  Mimosa 
sensitiva.  What  plant  is  more  symbolical  of  its  name?  The 
graceful  fronds  close  at  the  least  touch.  It  is  a  plant  not  cul¬ 
tivated  generally  in  private  gardens.  The  general  public 
would  readily  purchase  these  interesting  subjects  if  it  were 
possible  to  produce  good  plants.  The  novice  may  have  a  very 
limited  list  of  plants  to  Ills  knowledge,  but  the  sensitive  plant 
is  one  concerning  which  inquiries  are  made  of  the  gardener,  if 
this  wonderful  phenomenon  is  to  be  viewed.  Some  of  the 
Acacias  resemble  the  Mimosa,  both  in  leaf  and  the  minute  ball¬ 
shaped  flowers1.  So  if  the  Acacia  is-  of  easy  access  indoors,  it 
is  keenly  scrutinised  and  experimented  on  by  our  friends,  but 
it  fails  to  be  sensitive.  Acacias  and  Mimosa  are  both  of  the 
same  order — leguminosae. 

The  rarity  with  which  M.  pudica  is  observed  may  be  owing 
to  the  difficulty -of  cultivating  it.  or  its  little  worth  in  private 
gardens.  I  have  never  found  it  to  be  easily  grown.  The.  most 
effective  way  is  to  sow  a.  few  seeds  in  small  pots  and  single  out 
to  one  plant ;  repot  without  reducing  the  ball  of  soil.  A  stove 
heat-  all  summer  is  necessary  to  obtain  root-bound  plants.  My 
opinion  of  it  is  that  a  stove  heat  is  more  allied  to  its  habitat 
than  a  greenhouse  annual. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  annuals  are  worthless?  Dispel  them 
from  the  garden,  and  their  vacancy  would  soon  be  realised. 
The  endless  improvements  we  witness  in  our  catalogues.  Schi- 
zanthus  wisetonensis,  a  recent,  attraction,  is  now  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  Nicotiana  Sanderae,  illustrated  in  catalogues  and 
gardening  papers  to-  no  small  extent.  It.  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  It  will  be  premature  to  suggest  any  new  “  bacca,” 
cigar,  or  cigarette  from  our  neav  Tobacco  plant.  New  Orchids 
and  choice  indoor  plants,  or  even  a  new  Grape,  only  reach  the 
commodious  or  wealthy  garden  ;  but  annuals  are  cultivated  by 
all  classes.  A.  5r.  51. 

Wishaw. 


Daffodils  from  Sfaldixg. — For  some  time  past  the  consign¬ 
ments  of  flowers  from  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  yellow  colour,  due  to  the  prevalent  shade 
amongst  the  Daffodils.  5Vhite  flowers  are,  however,  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  their  place,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two 
the  white  will  be  the  prevalent  form.  These  flowers  consist 
of  varieties  of  Narcissus  poeticus,  of  which  N.p.  recurvus  is 
usually  remarkably  plentiful  in  May,  for  which  reason  the 
variety  has  also  been  named  N.p.  majalis. 
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v eloped  in  that  mouth.  The  effects  appear  very  much  as  if 
the  leaves  were  scorched  hy  sunshine,  and  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  understood,  or  rather  believed,  to  be  caused 
by  the  moonshine  of  this  particular  moon,  probably  because 
at  no  other  season  of  the  year  did  similar  effects  present  them¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  this  belief  was  stronger  on  the  Continent 
than  in  our  own  country,  for  we  find  it  a  common  opinion 
among  gardeners  and  agriculturists  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  in 
France.  1  he  Trench  call  this  moon  “  La  Lune  Pousse,”  which 
means  the  red  moon,  either  on.  account  of  its  ruddy  appear¬ 
ance  or  the  rusty  effects  of  its  supposed  influence  on  plants. 
Now,  the  declared  evil  effects  of  this  moon  were  never 
observed,  except  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions.  These 
■were  invariably  a  clear,  still  atmosphere.  If  the  sky  was  in 
any  way  overcast  and  the  light  of  the  moon  obscured,  the 
effects  were  not  in  evidence.  Nor  did  the  people  believe  the 
effects  to  be  due  to  frost,  because  they  appeared  when  the  most 
sensitive  thermometers  did  not  record  within  4  deg.  or  6  deg. 
of  freezing  point.  Therefore  before  science  wa-s  what  it  now 
is,  these  scorching  effects  were  put  down  as  the  direct  influence 


Chionodoxa  Luciliae  Tmoli. 

of  moonshine.  In  our  own  country  something  akin  to  this  is 
found  in  the  common  belief  that  the  harvest  moon  has  a  strong 
power  in  ripening  the  cornfields  and  certain  fruits.  Of  course, 
the  belief  is  quite  erroneous,  like  many  other  old-world  notions 
which  have  a  hold  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  scorchings  complained  of  are  bv  no 
means  delusions.  Yet  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  moon, 
on  account  of  its  nature,  can  justly  be  branded  with  such  potent 
qualities.  In  virtue  of  this,  it  can  contain  no  burning 
properties,  nor  withal  any  ripening  powers.  Even  by  the  aid 
of  the  most  powerful  concentrating  glasses,  the  rays  of  the 
moon  are  found  to*  make  no  sensible  impression  in  the  raising 
of  the  thermometer.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  those 
effects  come  about,  seeing  the  most  delicate  thermometers  on- 
such  occasions  fall  not  nearer  freezing  point  than  4  or  5  deg.  1 
The  explanation  evidently  rests  in  the  fact  of  radiation  and 
evaporation  becoming  so  rapid  as  to  chill  or  freeze  solid  bodies, 


Some  bulbs  have  been  sent  to  this  country  under  the  name 
of  Chionodoxa  Boissieri,  but  from  what,  we  can  now  see  of 
them  when  in  bloom,  the  variety  is  evidently  C.  Luciliae 
Tmoli,  the  latter  name  being  also  spelt  Tmolusii  in  gardens 
in  reference  to  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
originally  collected. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  flowers  of  the  plant  under 
notice  have  a  crisped  appearance,  but  we  think  that  is  the 
result  of  certain  conditions  rather  than  a  permanent  char¬ 
acter.  The  flowers  are  about  IT  in.  in  diameter,  and  have 
oblong  linear  segments  that  are  of  a  deep  sky-blue  on  the 
outer  half  and  white  in  the  lower  half  with  a  blue  rib.  When 
these  flowers  are  in  perfection,  they  are  very  handsome,  even 
by  comparison  with  any  of- the  others  in  cultivation  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  them  all  together.  The  scapes  are  about  6  in. 
to  8  in.  in  height  and  bear  as  many  flowers  as  the  ordinary 
C.  Luciliae  usually  does.  As  a  rule,  each  bulb  produces  two 
spathulate  deep  green  leaves,  hooded  at  the  tip.  From  the 
ordinary  C.  Luciliae  the  variety  differs  by  its 
narrower  segmentswifh  a  greater  area  of  white, 
and  by  the  flowers  being  produced  later  than 
those  of  any  other  variety  of  this  species.  The 
variety  is  therefore  not  only  beautiful,  but 
will  serve  as  a  succession  to  C.  Luciliae,  C.  L. 
sardensis  and  C.  L.  gigantea.  It  practically 
brings  up  the  rear  of  this  species  in  time  of 
flowering. 

Our  illustration  of  the  above  plant- was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  at  Ditton  Hill, 

Surrey,  during  the  first  week  of  April. 


Natural  Phenomena. 

The  gardener  on  account  of  his  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Nature  has  exceptional  advan¬ 
tages  for  noting  phenomenal  events  which 
pass  by  unobserved  to  the  world  at  large, 
even  mayhap  escape  the  wakeful  eye  of  the 
meteorologist  himself.  During  the  hard  frost 
of  January  and  February,  1894,  I  had  a  very 
extraordinary  experience  one  very  hard  night. 

All  through  the  day  the  thermometer  never 
varied  from  12  deg.  F.,  indicating  20  deg.  of 
frost.  At  night  the  mercury  fell  3  deg.  only, 
and  stood  at  9  deg. — that  is  23  deg.  of  frost 
— till  about  7.30,  when  I  discovered  the  mer¬ 
cury  to  have  suddenly  risen  to>  17  deg.,  8  deg. 
above  the  point  it  touched  an  hour  before. 

There  was  no  sensible  diminution  of  the 
frost,  the  sky  from  zenith  to  horizon  did  not 
have  a  single  cloud  nor  any  haze,  and  there 
was  not  a.  whiff  of  wind  to'  break  the  stillness 
of  the  air.  I  concluded  that  my  good 
thermometer  had  suddenly  gone  wrong  with  the  unusually 
hard  frost.  In  half  an  hour  I  again  returned  to  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  to  my  astonishment'  found  the  mercury  4  deg. 
lower,  and  in  half  an  hour  later  it  again  reached  9  deg.— 
23  deg.  of  frost,  the  original  point.  To  one  unaccustomed  to 
thermometric  work  and  unacquainted  with  the  conditions 
which  cause  variations,  this  incident  would  probably  have 
caused  no  astonishment.  On  the  contrary,  such,  I  consider, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  veiy  rare  occurrence  and  one  difficult  to 
account  for. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  everyone  has  heard  of  the  harvest 
moon  and  knows  its  peculiar  difference  from  all  the  other 
twelve.  It  may  not  be  the  case  that  all  have  heard  of  the 
April  moon  and  its  alleged  evil  effects  on  vegetation.  It 
would  appear  that  if  the  moon  begins  and  ends  in  April,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  young  sprouting 
oliage  and  buds  and  also  any  blossom  that  should  he  dc- 
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though  the  surrounding  air  contains  no  frost-  whatever.  On 
clear,  calm  nights  this  evaporation  is  more  active  than 
on  any  other,  arid  when  the  sky  is  overcast  there  is  no  evapora¬ 
tion,  because  the  air  is  practically  saturated  with  moisture. 
Hence  the  reason  why  the  effects  of  “  La  Lune  Rousse  "  were 
never  noted  when  such  conditions  existed,  and  not,  as  the 
people  believed,  because  the  moonshine  was  obscured. 

\  eiy  pretty  experiments  can  be  made  showing  the  effects  of 
rapid  evaporation  by  chemical  agents.  By  pouring  some 
spirits  of  wine  on  the  skin  a  decided  feeling  of  coldness  will 
be  experienced,  and  the  liquid  will  have  shortly  disappeared. 
We  say  this  has  been  absorbed  by  the  skin  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  evaporated  into  the  air,  and  the  evaporation  has  been  so 
rapid  as  to  partially  chill  the  spot  upon  which  it  was  poured. 
If  gasolene,  which  is  still  more  spirituous,  in  like  manner  is 
poured  on  a  piece  of  sponge  or  dry  sphagnum  moss,  the 
evaporation  is  ,  so  rapid  as  to  convert  these  materials  into 
masses  of  solid  ice.  In  spring,  the  air  on  clear,  calm  nights 
has-  rarer  atmospheres  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
and  evaporation  is  much  greater,  and  when  the  foliage  is  so 
tender  the  consequent  evaporation  may  be  so  great  as  to  freeze 
it,  though  the  surrounding  air  is  some  degrees  above'  freezing 
point.  D.  C. 


Degeneracy  of  Varieties  Propagated  from 

Buds. 

Do  Potato  Stocks  Deteriorate  1 

The  following  communications  relating  to  this  subject  have 
been  received  by  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  :  — 

Mr.  Burbidge. — It  is  a  wide  question,  and  has  been  discussed 
ever  since  the  late  Thos.  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  wrote  his' 
“  Treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear,”  in  1797.  It  was,  I  believe, 
Knight’s  first  book,  a  small  octavo,  and  is  now  rather  rare, 
it  is  a  common  belief  amongst  gardeners  that  varieties  do  de¬ 
teriorate  or  go  back  in  gardens.  This  I  myself  do  not  believe 
is  true  if  they  are  well,  wisely,  and  properly  cultivated.  De¬ 
terioration  is  very  often,  even  if  not  always,  the  result  of  bad 
culture,  senility,  or  neglect.  It  is,  moreover,  due  in  many 
cases  to  growing  the  same  variety  too  long,  on  the  same  soil, 
and  by  the  use  of  too  much  manure.  With  Po-tato-s  this  is 
especially  the  case ;  but  no  Potato  as  a  variety  deteriorates 
on  good  soils  if  the  seed  or  sets  are  changed,  or  obtained  from 
a  different  soil  and  climate  every  year.  The  old  Ashleaf 
Kidney  Potato  is  as  -old  as  most  Potato®,  and  still  one-  of  the 
best.  The  craze  for  novelty  and  competition  in  the  trade  often 
lead  to  good  old  varieties  being  superseded  by  new  seed¬ 
lings  or  selections,  or  by  old  kinds  of  known  excellence  being 
again  sent  out  under  new  names.  Varieties  may  deteriorate 
locally,  i.e.,  when  badly  grown  on  unsuitable  soils  or  under 
adverse  conditions,  but  no  one  can  prove  that  varieties  like 
the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  Royal  Geoige  Peach,  Moor  Park 
Apricot,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea,  General  Jacqueminot  Rose,  Old 
Ch-ve  Carnation,  ever  deteriorate  as  varieties  all  over  the  area 
of  their  cultivation.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  any  variety 
of  Banana,  Pine-apple,  or  seedless  Grape  ever  wearing  out?  Do 
Osier  Willows  ever  wear  out  ?  Varieties  may  be  neglected  and 
weakened  by  being  planted  too.  constantly  on  the  same  soil  or 
in  unsuitable  localities ;  they  may  also  be  renamed  or  super¬ 
seded  by  novel  kinds  being  “  boomed  ”  over  their  heads,  so  to 
say ;  but  no  variety  fairly  well  grown  on  fresh  and  suitable 
soil  ever  dies  out.  No  one  variety  grows  or  is  as  productive 
"ii  all  soils  alike ;  but  the  best  varieties  are  ever  adaptive,  and 
their  produce  averages  out  tvell  on  all  soils. 

Most  of  the  Figs,  Mulberries,  and  Grapes  grown  to-day  are 
practically  tho-se  known  for  centuries.  Brown  Turkey  or  White 
Ischia  Figs,  the  Zante  Currant  Grape,  Black  Monukka  Grape, 
Bananas,  Pine-apples,  and  other  seedless  fruits  increased  veze- 
tatively  are  as  healthy  and  productive  to-day  as  they  have 
ever  been.  Of  course,  the  words  “  a  variety  ”  o-ften  mean 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  group  of  distinct  individuals,  and  not 
with  a  multitude  of  ndividuals  precisely  alike.  Good  culture, 
continual  change  of  soil  and  rigid  selection  are  all  necessary 


to  keep  at  their  best  “  varieties  ”  so-called,  and  under  such 
conditions  I  do  not  admit  that  the  deterioration  or  wearing 
out  of  varieties  ever  takes  place  in  either  gardens  or  in  fields. 
As  recently  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Hugo  De  Vries  in  his  “  Species 
and  Varieties :  Their  Origin  by  Mutation,”  in  which  work 
some  aspects  of  this  subject  are  ably  dealt  with,  it  is  shown 
that  any  crop  of  either  corn  or  roots  consists  of  individuals  of 
varying  vitality  or  productiveness.  This  makes  selection  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  certain  individuals  in  every  crop,  as  in  every 
flock  or  herd,  that  can  either  utilise  more  food  than  others,  or 
that  in  ny  case  are  more  productive  than  are  others  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  simple  art  of  selection  enables  the 
gardener  or  farmer  t-o  improve  the  best  varieties  or  strains  by 
continual  selection.  Some  individuals  in  any  variety  or  strain 
may  show  a  retrograde  tendency,  and  these  are  eliminated, 
so  as  to  give  added  opportunity  to  the  best  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  individuals,  and  in  this  manner  the  variety  is  improved 
and  its  life  ensured.  In  a  word,  varieties  are  constant  or  ever 
improving  only  under  the  best  conditions  of  cultivation.  Bv 
the  same  token  they  will  deteriorate  only  if  neglected  and 
grown  under  bad  conditions. — F.  W.  Burbidge. 

Mr.  Clarke. — It  is  a  fact  that  the-  Potato  does  deteriorate. 
It  is  not  wise  to  grow  the  same  stock  more  than  two  years. 
We  find  in  this  district  that  the  further  north  we  get  our  seed 
from  the  better  it  is.  I  noticed  this  year  that  the  seed  from 
Scotland  produced  more  than  the  second  year.  It  is  generallv 
considered  that  the  second  year  gives  better  results,  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  not  wise  to-  grow  it  more  than  two  years  on  one 
faim.  I  should  not  say  that  after  being  grown,  say,  here 
two  years  and  then  moved  some  miles  away,  that  it  would 
increase  its  vigour.  It  might-  probably  grow  a-s  much  for  two 
seasons,  and  then  it  would  be  exhausted.  It  is  a  good  change 
from  this  country  on  to  the  black  soils,  but  will  not  do  to  come 
from  there  to  here  again  ;  and  I  think  that  where  it  has  been 
grown  on  black  land  the  better  plan  is  to  use  the  seed  for 
cattle  or  pigs,  and  get  a  fresh  stock.  My  experience  is  that 
the  more  worn-out  stocks  do  take  the  disease  quicker  than 
others.  I  am  afraid  that  eve  shall  find  that  the  newer  varieties 
are  very  tender.  I  am  still  a  great  believer  in  the  spray  when 
properly  applied.  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  it  up, 
and  I  well  remember  the  opposition  to  it,  I  was  in  Bedford¬ 
shire,  just-  putting  them  in  the  way  how  to  use  it — I  think  in 
1894 — when  an  old  gentleman  came  up  to.  me  and  said  :  “  Mr. 
Clarke,  I  think  you  are  trifling  with  Providence.”  That  was 

one  instance.  Now  it  is  general  ;  but  they  are  not  half  done _ 

hence  a  good  deal  of  disappointment. — West  mere,  Sutton 
B)  idge. 

Mi.  Fraser.  It-  has  always-  been  reckoned  good  practice  in 
this  district-  t-o  change  ‘  se-e-d  Potato®  after  a.  few  years, 
getting  seed  from  a  different  class  of  soil,  if  not  from  another 
locality,  boil  seems  to'  have  as  much  to  do  w i 1 1 1  degeneration 
as  climate,  or  more,  and  you  must  remember  that  round  here 
we  have  a  great  variety  of  soils,  clay  that,  in  some  seasons, 

almost  unworkable,  various  gradations  and  combinations 
ot  loam,  sand,  and  gravel,  beside®  black,  mouldy  soils  and 
peaty  soils.  We  have  also  within  this  small  county  wide 
chfleiences  of  climate,  including  rainfall.  Thus,  without  goinof 
far  from  home,  we  can  have  a  decided  change  of  locality!  It 

considered  desiiable  to  g'et  seed  from  a  higher  district,  which 
means  a-  mo-ister  as  well  a-s  a  colder  and  later.  Thus,  <  we 
had  British  Queen  from  an  up-country  farm,  say,  GOO  feet  above 
sea-  level,  planted  last  season1  o-n  light  gravelly  so-il  on  this-  farm 
at  between  80  and  90  ft.  They  did  exceptionally  well,  but  they 
were  off  a  good  farm,  and  were  a-  fine  sample  to  begin  with. 
1  otatos  from  a  diy  soil  are  not  looked  on  with,  favour  for 

seed,  and  in  the  case  of  such  soils  it-  seems  to-  be  necessary  to 
change  frequently,  every  two  or  three  years  at  least,  otherwise 
the  leaves  grow  curly  and  stunted,  and  the  plant  does  not 
properly  develop. 

Seed  from  Ross-shire  has  been  found  to  do  well  in  Moray¬ 
shire,  but  so  also  has  seed  from  Forfarshire.  Ross-shire  has 
a  considerably  more  moist  climate  than  Morayshire,  but  not 
much  cblder,  if  at  all,  at  the  same!  elevation.  The  soil  of  Ro-ss- 
shne  is,  I  should  think,  the  richer  in  general.  Forfarshire  is 
agriculturally  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  Scotland. 
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Certain,  varieties  of  Potatos  seem  more  liable  to  degenerate 
Ilian  others.  A  gardener  of  some  experience  tells  me  that  he 
lias  grown  Snowdrop  (or  Snowflake,  perhaps,  he  meant)  for 
ten  years,  and  that  he  has  them  still  as  good  as  at  first. 

As  a  matter  of  common  experience  Potatos  do  seem  to  de¬ 
generate  by  continuous  planting  in  the  same  class  of  soil,  but 
there  may  he  contributory  causes,  such  as  selecting  “  seed  ” 
from  the  dressings  of  the  marketed  Potatos.  1  heard  just 
lately  of  a  farmer  near  here  who  has  stuck  to  the  same  stock 
for  I  do  not  know  how  many  years — say,  fifteen  to  twenty — 
with  the  result  that  his  Potatos  are  now  like  “  marbles,”  and 
Ibis  on  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  county. 

The  Victoria,  which  became  common  in  this  district  in  the 
seventies,  when  the  sorts  formerly  grown  suffered  badly  from 
disease,  was  very  successful  for  a  number  of  years,  but  de¬ 
generated  in  time  both  as  a  cropper  and  in  disease-resisting 
power,  and  has  long  been  out  of  cultivation.  The  Magnum 
Bonum,  which  was  introduced  somewhat  later,  so  far  as  I  re¬ 
member,  kept  up  better  as  a  cropper,  and  continued  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  disease ;  but  it  was  never  a  favourite  on  the 
table  at  home  unless  for  use  in  spring,  not  being  “  dry  ”  enough. 
It  sold  comparatively  well,  probably  on  account  of  its  shape 
and  keeping  qualities.  The  Bruce  took  the  place  of  the 
Magnum,  being  somewhat  similar  in  character ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  so  good  a  cropper,  and  it  lias  now  given 
place  to  newer  varieties.  The  Up-to-Date  seems  to  have 
something  of  the  character  of  these  two  last,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  degenerated  as  yet. 

As  to  whether  a  variety  that  had  lost  some  of  its  vigour 
would  regain  it  by  being  transferred  from  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  Scotland,  I  do  not  know  of  its  having  been  tried.  I 
should  think  there  is  at  least  a  probability  of  improvement  if 
soil  and  locality  be  properly  chosen.  The  duration  of  a 
variety  depends  largely  on  its  power  to  resist  disease  and  its 
place  on  the  market,  along  with  its  capabilities  as  a  cropper. 
For  disease-rgsisting  power  it  lias  been  found  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  obtain  new  varieties,  and  when  new  varieties 
have  found  favour  on  the  market,  they  have  naturally  dis¬ 
placed  the  old  on  hat  account  alone. — Alex.  Fraser  Locky 
Hill,  Forres. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Rhododendron  Luscombei. 

This  charming  Rhododendron  is  one  which  deserves  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale,  for  it  lias  a  veiy  distinct  appearance, 
blossoms  before  the  majority  of  varieties,  is  very  free,  and  of 
a  rery  pleasing  colour.  It  is  the  result  of  a.  cross  between 
R.  Fortunei  and  R.  Thomsoni,  both  of  which  are  very  pretty 
species,  the  former  a  blush-coloured,  fragrant  Chinese  plant ; 
the  latter  a  blood-red,  tubular,  fleshy-blossomed  Himalayan 
shrub.  R.  Luscombei  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  the 
blossoms  being  wide-mouthed  and  3  in.  to  4  in.  across,  after 
the  manner  of  R.  Fortunei,  but  having  the  thicker  texture  of 
the  other  parent,  and  being  of  a  delightful  deep  rose  shade  of 
cooui.  An  objection  has  been  raised  to  it  by  some  growers 
on  account  of  the  loose  character  of  the  truss,  but  it  is  unfair 
to  judge  this  by  the  catawbiense  and  ponticum  hybrids,  with 
ieir  perfect-shaped  conical  or  round  trusses.  In  the  case  of 
K.  Luscombei,  the  looseness  of  the  truss  adds  to,  rather  than 
e  lacts  from,  its  merits,  for  if  the  large,  handsome  blooms 
were  crowded  into  compact  trusses,  their  beauty  would  be 
partly  destroyed.  In  habit  it  forms  a  large  bush  8  ft.  or  more 
mgh  and  quite  as  much  through,  the  foliage  being  deep  green 
and  distinct  There  is  a  form  with  deeper-coloured  flowers 
nown  as  splendens  which  also  deserves  attention.  Bushes  of 

in  tLTlf  5®/“?  at  ?e  Present  time  (APril  14th)  in  blossom 

tho  Rhododendron  dell  at-  Kew.  yr  j) 


its  glory  in  the  ^  i  j  MARjG0Lr>  is  now  m  the  height 
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o  t  be  Planted  ™th  fine  effect  on  the  margins  of  ponds 
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Plants  in  Bloom. 

The  Trailing  Androsace  (A.  sarmentosa). 

The  Himalayan  species  of  this  genus  are  generally  stronger 
growing  than  their  European  relatives.  The  woolly  character 
of  the  plant  under  notice  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  preserve 
in  seveie  winters,  but  a  pane  of  glass  placed  over  it  in  winter 
will  usually  preserve  it.  While  resting,  the  plant  consists  of 


Ehica  lusitanica  Floweks  white.  (Seep.  356.) 


small,  dense  grey  rosettes,  but  as  soon  as  growth  commences  it 
throws  out  a  number  of  spatliulate,  stalked  and  much  larger 
leaves.  The  flower-stalks  arise  from  the  base  of  these  young 
leaves  and  cany  umbels  of  bright  rosy-pink  flowers  with  a 
yellow  eye.  The  flowering  season  has  now  commenced,  and  at 
the  same  time  runners  are  being  thrown  out  in  large  numbers 
from  the  centre  of  the  rosettes  of  leaves,  and  those  who  require 
an  increase  of  stock  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  from 
these  runners. 

Primula  marginata, 

Many  of  the  European  alpine  Primroses  are  now  in  full 
beauty,  including  the  subject  of  this  note.  The  specific  name 
of  the  plant  refers  to  the  line  of  sulphur-coloured  farina  oi 
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meal  which  runs  round  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  For  instance, 
in  the  show  forms  of  the  Auricula  the  meal  is  produced  all  over 
both  surfaces  more  or  less,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  margin.  As  the  leaves  are  toothed  on  the 
edges,  this  edging  has  a  beautiful  wavy  outline.  In  the  ordinary 
form  the  flowers  are  blue-purple  and  produced  in  umbels  just 
rising  above  the  tuft  of  leaves.  It  should  be  planted  amongst 
stones,  where  it  will  have  plenty  of  depth  of  soil  to  ensure  the 
loots  being  kept  moist  during  the  heat  of  summer.  It  does 
not  increase  fast  as  a  rule,  but  every  crown  may  be  separated 
and  replanted  after  the  plant  has  done  flowering,  or  if  roots 
are  scarce  the  crowns  may  be  put  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  frame 
till  thoroughly  established  before  planting  them  out. 

The  Ciliate-leaved  Primrose  (Primula  ciliata). 

Here  we  have  another  dwarf  Primula  from  the  Alps  of 
Europe  that  is  even  more  effective  than  the  previously  named 
one.  The  flowers  are  of  rich  dark  red-purple  with  a  white 
throat  that  is  quite  conspicuous  in  the  funnel-shaped  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  greyish-green,  but  furnish  no  decisive  char¬ 
acter  like  those  of  the  previous  one.  The  flowers  are,  how¬ 
ever,  more  aggressive  when  the  eye  is  glancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  rockery  to  see  what  is  in  bloom.  Propagation  is  as 
easily  effected  as  in  P.  marginata.  Cultivators  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  these  alpines  are  always  kept  moist  at  the 
root  in  their  native  habitats  owing  to  the  frequent  mist  or 
drizzle  even  when  notraining  The  chief  difficulty  in  cultivat 
incr  them  nearly  at  sea  level  is  the  diy  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  likewise  the  soil  as  a  result  of  dry  weather.  In  the 
cooler  Midland  and  North  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
the  greater  rainfall  makes  these  alpine  gems  of  more  easy 
cultivation. 

Grisebach’s  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  Grisebachii). 

When  grown  entirely  in  tire  open  air,  this  new  or  recent 
introduction  flowers  much  later  than  when  sheltered  in  frames 
or  a  cold  house.  So  far,  it  seems  to  be  an  easily -grown  plant, 
though  n-ot  producing  many  offsets  by  which  it  can  be  mul¬ 
tiplied.  The  rosettes  of  leaves  are  somewhat  larger  than  those 
of  the  red-flowered  species  hitherto  cultivated,  but  the  flower¬ 
ing  part  is  entirely  different.  When  it  first  came  before  the 
public  the  various  illustrations  of  the  plant  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  flowers  were  produced  in  a  simple  spike  or  raceme. 
When  the  plants  have  got  stronger  each  side-flower  may  give 
rise,  to  a  cyme  or  cluster  of  drooping  flowers  which  have  long 
stalks  and  therefore  stand  out  boldly  from  the  main  stem.  It 
is  even  better  than  first  impressions  would  have  made  us 
believe.  The  flowers  themselves  are  not  well  expanded,  but 
owing  to  the  rich  colour  of  the  stems,  bracts  and  branches,  the 
whole  plant  is  veiy  showy  indeed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
not  prove  refractory  on  the  rockery  after  some  years,  trial,  as 
it  would  serve  to  induce  variety  where  the  spring  flowering 
kinds  are  mostly  white  or  yellow. 

The  White  Pasque  Flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla  alba). 

The  albino  or  white  variety  of  this  differs  from  the  type 
merely  by  the  absence  of  colour.  The  sepals  are  pure  white, 
though  this  is  no  doubt  toned  down  by  the  shaggy  hairs  with 
which  the  sepals  are  covered.  It  seems  of  as  easy  cultivation 
as  the  ordinary  form  and  serves  as  a  variety,  whether  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  purple  form  or  grown  in  another  part  of  the 
rockery.  In  a  wild  state  the  Pasque  flower  usually  grows  on 
dry,  chalky  downs,  and  one  would  have  expected  that  much 
lime  would"  have  been  necessary  for  its  welfare  in  the  garden. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  it  grows  much  more 
strongly  in  any  good  garden  soil  than  in  the  wild  state.  I 
have  not  yet  saved  seeds  of  the  white  variety,  but  possibly 
they  would  give  a  certain  percentage  of  white  varieties,  though 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  many  of  the  seedlings  would  have 
purple  flowers.  In  the  case  of  a  wild  plant  possibly  most  of 
the  seedlings  would  have  white  flowers,  although  that  does  not 
always  hold  good  in  practice. 

Missouri  Hyacinth  (Brodiaea  uniflora). 

By  way  of  a  popular  name  the  above  might  be  named  the 
One-flowered  Missouri  Hyacinth,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
name  it  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America,  hoi 


many  years  past  it  has  been  increasing  in  gardens,  and  evi¬ 
dently  becoming  popular  for  several  reasons.  The  flowers 
first  make  their  appearance  in  February  or  March  in  mild 
winters,  and  if  so  they  continue  to  be  produced  in  succession 
for  several  months.  The  bulbs  multiply  rapidly  and  soon 
form  a  patch.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  plant  dying  out,  as 
bulbs  once  established  in  good  friable  soil  not  only  hold  their 
own,  but  multiply  rapidly.  The  flowers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  are  of  light  porcelain-blue,  though  later  on  they 
seem  to  fade  in  some  instances  to  white  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  light  sky-blue  on  the  other.  Bulbs  have  been  selected, 
however,  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  blue  variety,  and  grown 
under  the  name  of  B.u.  caerulea,  or  more  often,  perhaps, 
Triteleia  uniflora  caerulea.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Onion,  and  though  so  strikingly  different  in 
flower,  the  leaves  have  the  peculiar  odour  of  Garlic,  and  must 
not,  therefore,  be  bruised  in  handling  for  cut  flower  purposes. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  sweetly  scented. 

The  Armenian  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  armeniacmn). 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  procure  and  cultivate 
the  larger  flowering  forms  of  Grape  Hyacinth,  but  many  of  the 
smallest  of  them  are  among  the  most  beautiful.  The  species 
under  notice  might  be  regarded  as  of  medium  size  in  the 
matter  of  flowers  and  stature.  The  flowers  are,  however 
remarkably  beautiful  when  seen  just  in  perfection.  They  are 
deep  bright  Blue  and  produced  in  dense,  conical  racemes  that 
lengthen  from  1|  in.  to  3  in.  For  some  time  these  flowers 
rise  above  the  ground  about  3  in.,  and  at  that  stage  present 
a  charming  appearance.  There  seems  no  more  difficulty  in 
cultivating  this  one  than  the  large  M.  conicum.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  about  3  in.  below  the  surface  in  any  good 
garden  soil  and  their  positions  marked  either  by  a  label  or 
short  and  unobtrusive  stake  to  prevent  the  bulbs  being 
meddled  with  by  the  spade  while  resting. 

The  bellow  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  grandiflorum). 

A  great  amount  of  variety  has  been  introduced  amongst  the 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets 'since  the  introduction  of  the  numerous 
American  species,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
them  have  a  great  similarity  to  those  who  see  them  for  the 
first  time.  That  under  notice  stands  out  distinctly  on  account 
of  its  rich  golden-yellow  colour  and  green  leaves.  There  are 
no  markings  on  the  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
Dog’s-tooth  Violet,  and  the  bulk  of  the  American  ones.  The 
cultivator,  and  even  the  casual  observer,  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  distinguishing  this  species  by  the  characters  given. 
When  planting  .  these  beautiful  spring  flowering  subjects  a 
cool  situation  with  a  good  depth  of  soil  should  be  selected. 
It  would  be  highly  advantageous  also  to  mix  the  ordinary 
soil  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  leaf  mould  or  peat,  and  if 
the  soil  is  heavy  some  good  clean  river  sand  would  also  be 
advantageous  to  increase  the  porosity  of  the  soil  and  make  the 
drainage  perfect.  The  .  conns  should  be  planted  at  least  6  in. 
below  the  surface,  so  that  in  dry  weather  they  may  not  be 
affected  by  changes  in  the  temperature.  D.  W. 


Ax-  Uncommon  Chinese  Lilac. — The  number  of  Lilacs  now 
in  this  country  is  far  greater  than  shrubberies  in  the  average  gar¬ 
den  would  imply.  Most  of  the  Lilacs  grown  are  varieties  of  the 
common  Lilac,  but  there  are  several  species  which  have  a  beauty 
of  their  own,  and  ought  to  find  .a  place  far  more  frequently  in 
collections.  The  Chinese  species  intended  here  is  Syringa 
villosa,  which  has  flowers  which  vary  between  blue-purple  and 
pale  rose.  Under  suitable  conditions  these  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  remarkable  quantity  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
a  similar  fashion  to  those  of  the  common  Lilac.  The  plant 
forms  a  shrub  varying  in  height  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft. ,  and  though 
introduced  from  North  China  in  1880,  it  has  never  become  ven 
plentiful  in  Britain.  It  comes  into  bloom  rather  later  than 
the  common  species,  say  towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  sometimes  narrowed 
towards  the  base,  and  thinly  hairy  on  the  under  surface,  chieflt 
on  the  veins.  It  is  of  eajsy  cultivation,  and  seems  hardy  enoug  i 
to  be  cultivated  wherever  the  common  Lilac  may  be  grown,  an 
that  is  practically  in  any  part  of  Britain. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Auriculas,  enriched  with  shining  meal  o’er  all  their  velvet  leaves.”—  Thomson. 
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SHORT  ARTICLES. 
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any  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para¬ 
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'  or  contributions  on  any  subject  coming 
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:  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Thu  Editor, 
:  marked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later 
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The  following  Coloured  Plates 
have  appeared  in  recent  num¬ 
bers: — 

;  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

;  October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

<  Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  2—  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.— A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
>  GLOXINIAS. 

<  April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  — CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 
June 4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE, 
f  July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

'  CI?^er  L  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
1  SUPERBUM. 

October  15.— ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-ton 
Plate  of 

ERICA  VEITCHI. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-ton 
Plate  of 

primula  denticulata  alba 
grandiflora. 

I?  Prize  last  week  in  th 

»  ®a(* ®rs’  Competition  was  awarded  t 
A.  J.  M.,’  for  his  article  on  “  Strej 
tosolen  Jamesoni,”  p.  331 ;  and  th 
second  to  “  C.  C  ”  for  his  article  o: 
’Basket  Beds,”  p.  330. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Memoirs  of  an  Old  Society. 

— o - 

We  learn  from  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  "  that  the 
society  is  not  very  much  younger  than  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  founded 
on  December  5th,  1809,  about  five  years 
later  than  the  last  named.  Both  societies 
commenced  publishing  transactions  or  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  work  accomplished  by  them,  and 
both  ceased  publishing  the  same  after  a 
time.  The  Edinburgh  Society  first  com¬ 
menced  publishing  in  1811,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  1829,  after  which  the  memoirs 
ceased  to  appear,  owing  to  the  want  of  sup¬ 
port  on  the  part  of  the  horticultural  public. 
Relying  upon  the  wider  interest  and  greater 
popularity  of  horticulture  at  the  present 
day  the  Edinburgh  Society  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  its  memoirs  once  more. 
It  has  received  considerable  encouragement 
by  its  own  members,  and  that  we  think  the 
best  excuse  for  publishing  papers  on  horti¬ 
cultural  subjects  brought  before  them.  A 
number  of  articles  which  appear  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  revived  journal  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  of  the  society. 

The  first  article  is  on  alpine  plants,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  Kaimes  Lodge,  Murray- 
held,  and  formerly  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Lindsay 
is  an  enthusiastic  hardy  plantsman,  arid 
since  his  retirement  has  well  stocked  his 
private  garden  with  plants  of  great  variety 
and  interest.  Most  of  them  are  plants  of 
great  value  for  garden  purposes,  especially 
where  alpine  plants  receive  the  attention 
which  they  deserve.  He  has  also  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  together  a  splendid 
collection  of  the  New  Zealand  shrubby  Vero¬ 
nicas.  In  offering  a  plea  for  the  cultivation 
of  alpine  plants,  he  says  they  are  “  pre¬ 
eminently  the  thing  for  the  owner  of  a  small 
garden.”  He  says,  if  he  had  only  one  square 
yard  of  ground  he  should  certainly  not  fill 
it  with  a  Laurel  or'  Laurustinus,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  could  pack  twenty 
interesting  alpine  plants  into  the  same 
space. 

His  explanation  of  an  alpine  is  also  brief 
and  to  the  point.  It  is  simply  a  mountain 
plant,  and  it  might  be  well  to  make  that 
distinction,  although  in  speaking  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  a  rock  garden  it  is  not  always 
convenient,  nor  even  attempted,  to  distin¬ 


guish  between  mountain  plants  proper  and 
those  which  may  grow  on  sea  level.  Truly 
alpine  plants  are  always  of  dwarf  stature, 
otherwise  they  would  be  unable  to  exist 
at  the  high  elevations  where  they  grow  un¬ 
less  they  closely  hugged  the  ground.  They  are 
subjected  to  extreme  cold  during  a  lengthy 
winter,  where  the  snows  may  or  may  not  melt 
until  late  in  the  season.  In  planting  a  rock 
garden,  however,  a  large  number  of  subjects 
at  very  low  elevations  are  planted,  because 
they  are  dwarf  and  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  cultivator  soon  recognises  the  difference 
between  these  lowlanders  and  true  alpines 
by  the  freedom  with  which  they  grow  and 
the  ease  by  which  they  may  be  multiplied 
and  cultivated  generally. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
classes  lies  in  the  different  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  thejr  have  been  subjected  for 
long  ages.  In  their  mountain  homes,  alpine 
plants  are  kept  in  a  resting  condition  until 
the  season  is  well  advanced.  Practically 
they  may  be  said  to  commence  flowering 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  end  of 
June  the  bulk  of  them  have  passed  into  the 
fruiting  condition,  as  they  have  to  ripen  up 
their  growth  early  and  seed  before  the  early 
advance  of  winter. 

In  the  lowlands  these  plants  are  subjected 
to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  is  really 
good  for  them,  and  a  mild  winter  will  even 
stimulate  some  of  them  to  make  growth  when 
they  should  be  resting.  The  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  at  lowland  elevations  is  also 
against  them,  so  that  all  things  considered 
the  successful  cultivator  of  alpine  plants  has 
something  to  his  credit.  On  the  Continent 
many  of  the  foremost  cultivators  of  these 
plants  have  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  these  alpines 
at  high  elevations,  thus  placing  them  at  once 
under  natural  conditions  where  they  flourish 
amazingly,  and  in  many  cases  run  wild  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  allotted  to  them. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  evidently 
met  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  though 
we  must  admit  that  the  climatic  conditions 
at  Edinburgh  are  more  suitable  for  alpines 
than  is  the  latitude  of  London.  Soil,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  matter  that  could  be  ignored  : 
indeed,  it  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
alpine  plants  to  give  them  something 
special  which  will  tend  to  keep  the  plants 
cool  and  moist  or  dry  at  the  roots  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  latter  condition  referring 
chiefly  to  the  conditions  in  winter.  The 
writer  states  that  a  large  number  of  the 
alpines  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  while  peat  proves  highly  beneficial  to 
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others,  and  some  other  types  may  appear  most  happy  in  either 
grit  or  limestone. 

In  all  these  cases  the  soil  must  bei  of  some  considerable  depth, 
so  that  the  roots  may  penetrate  and  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
drought  and  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  summer.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  many  mountain  plants  possess  roots 
of  a  length  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  Even 
when  growing  in  rocky  places,  these  long  roots  are  of  immense 
advantage  by  penetrating  the  seams  and  crevices  between  the 
rocks.  He  considers  that  an  ideal  situation  for  a  rock  garden 
is  an  open  slope  built  so  as  to  receive  the  roots  of  plants  in 
places,  and  have  bold  rocks  projecting  here  and  there. 

Several  excellent  views  of  the  alpine  plants  at  Kaimes  Lodge 
have  been  illustrated  by  photographic  reproductions.  Amongst 
them  are  views  of  the  Edelweiss,  the  Himalayan  Cowslip 
(Primula  si'kkimensis),  the  Alpine  Windflower,  some  Bock 
Roses,  Saxifraga.  Dr.  Ramsay,  and  a  full-page  illustration  gives 
an  excellent  view  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  rock  garden,  or,,  rather,  one 
steep  portion  of  it,  showing  several  plants  flowering  profusely. 
The  Saxifraga  above  mentioned  is  described  as  a,  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  S.  macnabiana  and  S.  lantoscana  superba,  and  shows  a 
plant  with  a  longer  panicle  of  flowers  than  occurs  in  the  first- 
named  plant,  which  is  also  a  hybrid. 

Referring  to  the  loss  of  alpine  plants,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  under  cultivation,  he  says  that  for  one  lost  by  un¬ 
suitable  soil  and  exposure,  ten  are  overrun  by  some  rampant 
grower  such  as  a  Crucifer  or  a.  Composite.  For  this  reason, 
the  rock  builder  and  planter  should  take  care  to  have  the 
pockets  intended  for  alpine®  separated  by  means  of  stones,  and 
the  rampant  growers  severely  held  in  check  or  kept  to  their 
own  quarters.  The  writer  questions;  the  good  taste  in  plant¬ 
ing  subjects  that  are  really  tender  in  a  rock  garden,  and  men¬ 
tions  Primula  verticillata  as  an  example.  Seeing  that  there  is 
an  all-sufficiency  of  alpines  from  which  to  choose,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  attempting  the  impossible  by  trying  to  grow 
things  that  are  unfitted  for  the  climate,  besides  being  in  bad 
taste.  He  finishes  up  this  article  by  giving  a  long  list  of  plants 
suitable  for  the  rockery,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  really  good 
things  are  relatively  plentiful. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  hybridisation  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  St.  Andrews  University.  The  paper  covers  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  making  many  allusion's  to  work  done  by  people 
in  foreign  countries.  Under  the  name  of  unassisted  crosses  he 
discusses  a  number  of  natural  hybrids.  A  fairly  frequent  one 
is  that  of  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip,  the  resulting  progeny  of 
which  he  says  is  indistinguishable  from  the  Oxlip.  This  may 
refer  to  the  so-called  English  Oxlip,  which  is  in  reality  a  Poly¬ 
anthus  rather  than  the  wild  Oxlip  (Primula,  elatior),  which 
grows  only  in  isolated  localities  in  four  English  counties.  Ihe 
true  Oxlip  is  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  and  is 
easily  recognisable  by  its"  smooth  throat,  whereas  the  cross 
between  the  Primula  and  the  Cowslip  retains  the  five  little 
swellings  of  both  its  parents  in  the  throat. 

Under  the  name  of  “  popular  delusions  ”  he  once  more  warns 
the  public  of  the  mistakes  concerning  hybrids  which  usually 
pass  muster  in  the1  lay  Press.  One  of  these  is  the  peloria.  of  the 
upper  flower  of  the  Foxglove,  which  some  have  described  as  a 
cross  between  the  Foxglove  and  the  Canterbury  Bell.  Another 
one  of  a  similar  character  is  the  Strawberry-Raspberry,  which 
he  admits  is  a  true  species,  though  most-  people  disagree  as  to 
its  proper  name.  It  is  here  named  Rubus  rosaefolius,  and  R. 
sorbifolius  is  said  to  be  a  synonym.  It  is  certainly  allied  to 
the  first-named,  but  has  very  little  resemblance  to  its  supposed 
svnonym.  While  we  suppose  the  professor  accepts  the  names 
which  pass  muster  in  gardens,  we  may  state  once  more  that  all 
the  accepted  names  for  this  Bramble  in  British  gardens  are 
mistakes,  as  the  species  has  been  described  by  the  ardent 
German  authority  on  Rubi,  Hen’  Focke.  This  botanist  admits 
that  it  is  closely  allied  to  R.  rosaefolius,  but  that  it  bears  its 
flowers  in  a  terminal  cluster,  whereas  the  last-named  may  boat- 
many  clusters  on  lateral  shoots  like  the  ordinary  Raspberry. 
The  name  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  is  therefore  Rubus  file- 
cebrosus  Focke. 

Very  interesting  also  are  the  _ crosses  between  the  Black 


Currant  and  the  Gooseberry.  The  Doctor  has  also  produced 
a  hybrid  between  the  Gooseberry  and  the  Flowering  Cun-ant. 
Illustrations  of  both  of  them  are  here  given.  The  first-named 
of  these  hybrids  has  several  times  been  raised,  and  flowers 
freely,  but  fruits  very  sparingly.  The  hybrid  between  the 
Gooseberry  and  Flowering  Cun-ant  is  a  strong  bush,  but  has 
never  yet  flowered.  Another  hybrid  between  the  Sweet  Brier 
and  the  Scotch  Rose  grew  for  ten  years  before  it  flowered. 
The  paragraph  on  graft  hybridisation  refers  to  Laburnum 
Adami,  and  shows  the  two  parents,  together  with  the  hybrid 
which  frequently  reverts  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents. 

A  few  interesting  remarks  are  made  concerning  Potatos 
while  discussing  Mendel’s  theory.  In  crossing  a  red  and  white 
variety  the  seedlings  proved  a  very  mixed  lot,  with  purple,  red, 
pink-eyed  and  white  tubers.  This  might  have  been  the  result 
of  crossing  the  red  and  white,  but.  some  of  the  varieties  which 
turned  up  may  have  had  reference  to  some  previous  ancestor. 
A  mixed  lot  was  also  produced  by  the  crossing  of  two  white 
varieties  giving  tubers  resembling  some  of  the  early  varieties 
known  in  cultivation,  so  that  here  we  should  certainly  have 
evidence  of  reversion. 

While  discussing  the  subject  of  “  experiences,”  he  describes 
the  errors  and  pitfalls  into  which  many  workers  in  this  line  are 
likely  to  fall.  They  make  crosses  with  all  due  deliberation  or 
care,  but  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  prevent  access  of  insects, 
consequently  the  seedlings  prove  a  very  mixed  lot  when  they 
come  into  bloom,  and  the  parentages,  if  recorded,  are  liable  to 
be  altogether  wrong  or  misleading.  He  had  been  told  of  a 
galaxy  of  crosses  of  certain  plants  amongst  which  he  had  been 
working,  but  when  he  examined  the  samples  he  failed  to  find 
a  single  cross  amongst  them.  Another  result  of  crossing 
amongst  certain  plants  is  seedless  fruits,  and  this,  he  says, 
is  veiy  frequent  amongst  the  Passion  Flowers,  even  although 
the  fruit  looks  plump  and  good. 

Another  careless  method  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  some 
is  to  spend  a.  considerable  time  in  pollinating  a  large  number 
of  flowers  which  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  protect  from 
insects,  relying  upon  the  number  of  crosses  to  secure  something 
good.  In  practice  this  means  the  occupation  of  a  considerable 
area  of  ground  with  seedlings  that,  may  turn  out  worthless 
when  they  come  into  bloom.  He  advises  the  careful  selection 
of  parents  furnishing  the  qualities  or  characters  it  is  desired 
to  impart  to  the  seedlings.  In  conclusion,  he  quotes  Luther 
Burbank  as  stating  that  “  plant,  breeding  is  in  its  earliest  in¬ 
fancy.”  Another  writer  describes  this  method  of  improving 
plants  as  the  “  greatest  industry  to  which  science  has  ever  yet 
been  applied.” 

Other  useful,  interesting  and  suggestive  papers  are  “  Roses, 
Past  and  Present,”  by  the  late  Hugh  Dickson;  “Herbaceous 
Plants,”  by  R.  P.  Brotherston ;  “  Classification  of  Apples,”  by 
P.  Murray  Thomson,  who  also  discusses  the  Black  Cun-ant  Gall 
Mite ;  and  the  “  Cultivation  of  Carnations  all  the  1  ear 
Round,”  by  Daniel  Kidd. 


The  New  Tree  Heath. 

Erica  Veitchi  and  its  Parents. 

(i See  Supplement.) 

On  a  former  occasion  we  discussed  the  supposed  natural 
hybrid  Tree  Heath  (Erica  Veitchi),  and  being  now  in  a  position 
to  give  illustrations  of  it,  as  well  as  of  its  parents,  we  may  now 
describe  their  chief  differences. 

E.  arborea,  to  which  the  name  Tree  Heath  is  chiefly  applied, 
has  nearly  globular  white  flowers,  somewhat  inflated  or 
widened  above  the  base  and  decidedly  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
It  is,  therefore,  intermediate  between  urn-shaped  and  globular. 
These  flowers  are  flesh  coloured  in  the  bud,  gradually  fading 
to  white  as  they  expand,  and  are  usually  produced  in  clusters 
of  three  at  the  ends  of  the  short,  side  branches,  or  spur-like 
twigs.  These  clusters  are  very  often  crowded,  owing  to  the 
short-jointed  character  of  the  Tree  Heath.  The  stem  is 
usually  more  hirsute  than  that  of  any  of  its  relatives,  unti 
the  primary  skin  gets  thrown  off.  -  The  leaves  are  of  rich  dar 
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green,  and  are  broader  and  shorter  than  those  mentioned 
below.  The  stigma  is  pink  or  pale  red,  with  four  small  dark 
spots  in  the  centre.  (See  illustration  of  E.  arborea.) 

The  other  supposed  parent  was  Erica  lusitanica,  better 
known,  perhaps,  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  E.  codonode®. 
The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  elongated,  not  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  usually  produced  in  threes  in  great  abundance 
at  the  ends  of  the  very  short,  twigs,  giving  the  appearance  of 
being  in  racemes,  or  panicles,  when  looked  at  in  the  mass,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration  in  another  column. 
In  the  bud  state  the  flowers  are  quite  red,  and  gradually  fade 
to  pure  white  as  they  reach  maturity.  The  leaves  are  in 
whorls  of  three,  as  in  the  other  forms  under  notice.  They 
are  also  light  green  and  more  or  less  ascending,  so  as  to  lie 
against  the  stem.  The  latter  is  hirsute  in  its  earlier  stages, 
but  becomes  more  or  less  smooth  as  it  gets  old.  The  stigma 
shows  a  small,  wavy,  red  ring  around  its  edges. 

E.  Yeitchi  is  the  supposed  hybrid  between  the  above  two 
species  of  Tree  Heath,  and  originated  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  R.  Veitcli  and  Son,  Exeter,  who  kindly  supplied  us 
with  the  specimens  from  which  our  photographs  were  taken. 

The  flowers  of  E.  Yeitchi  are  narrowly  bell-shaped,  or  shortly 
cylindrical,  and  slightly  contracted  or  narrowed  just  above  the 
situation  of  the  anthers.  They  are  pink  in  the  bud  state,  but 
giadually  become  silvery- white.  The  short  stalks  of  the 
flowers  are  white,  whereas  in  E.  arborea  they  are  red,  and  in  E. 
lusitanica  light  green.  The  stigma  of  E.  Yeitchi  is  of  a  deep 
red,  with  four  crimson  markings  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  leaves  are  produced  in  whorls  of 
three,  and  are  of  a  light  bright  green.  The  bush  is  dwarfer 
than  the  supposed  parents,  and  the  branches  more  spreading 
than  in  E.  lusitanica,  and  longer,  than  in  E.  arborea.  The 
stems  are  hirsute  in  the  young  state,  but  this  character  is  not 
so  conspicuous  as  in  E.  arborea. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  seen  that  the  differences  in  these  three 
consist  in  very  minute  characters,  but  E.  Veitchi,  judging  from 
the  specimens  sent  us,  bears  three  to  six  flowers  in  a  cluster, 
and  the  clusters  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  supplementary  illustration.  The  hybrid  can 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  its  flowers',  which  come 
nearest  to  those  of  E.  lusitanica  in  length,  but  are  slightly 
contracted  at  the  mouth,  as-  in  E.  arborea,  though  less 
markedly.  The  leaves  of  the  new-comer  are  also  of  a  lighter 
green  than  those  of  E.  lusitanica,  even  in  the  dried  state.  The 
leaves  of  E.  arborea  are  darker  than  either,  usually  shorter, 
broader,  and  more  spreading. 

Y  hile  we  are  searching  for  differences  in  these  minute  parti¬ 
culars,  including  even  the  stigmas,  the  cultivator  will  have 
less  difficulty  in  distinguishing  all  three  of  them  if  lie  has  a 
healthy  bush  of  each  in  close  proximity.  The  differences  are 
mere  apparent  in  the  mass  than  when  searching  for  the  minute 
differences.  These  three  Heaths  are  certainly  all  closely  allied, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  differences  should  exist  only  in 
minute  particulars  when  two  closely  allied  subjects  are  crossed. 
Notwithstanding  these  minute  differences  when  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  the  effect  of  the  three  in  a  live  state,  when  seen  side 
by  side,  is  different,  and  quite  apparent  to  the  naked  eye. 

Accompanying  E.  arborea  was  a  spray  which  might  have 
been  taken  off  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  bush  ;  but  when 
minutely  examined  it  seemed  to  us  an  albino  of  the  last-named 
species,  possibly  a  seedling.  The  leaves  were  more  erect  than 
m  the  type,  the  stems  more  hirsute,  the  flowers  larger  and 
purer  white,  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers  being  also  white.  We 
should  certainly  consider  it  an  albino,  having  lost  the  colour 
which  is  present  in  the  various  parts  of  the  type. 


Lewisia  Tweedv1. — As  far  as  we  have  seen,  no  better  spec 
?ren  t.',lls  Plant  has  ever  been  grown  than  that  exhibited  b 
Ahss  Y  illmott  of  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  at  the  rneetin 
ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last.  It  wa 
mown  m  a  pot,  and  carried  fifty  buds  and  blooms,  many  c 
the  stems  being  branched  and  carrying  several  flowers  eacl 
the  colour  is  creamy  yellow  and  blush  Apricot,  like  a  Tea  Ros< 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Gardening  as  Employment  for  Women. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardenino  World. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  correspondent  “  D.  C."  still 
has  a  leg  to>  stand  on.  His  support  is  not,  however,  exactly  one 
that  could  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  reliable. 

He  at  first  takes  a  wide  view  of  the  subject,  and  invites  your 
readers  “  to  examine  the  matter  as  it  stands.”  But,  alas !  he 
confines  his  examination  to  the  one  narrow  channel  of  a 
woman’s  ideal  place  in  nature.  Because  a  woman  can  perform 
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the  duties  of  a  gardener  and  perform  them  successfully  does 
not  imply  that  she  ought  to  be  a  gardener  ;  but  what  I  main¬ 
tain  is  this :  when  a  woman  devotes  her  life  to  the  profession 
and  thinks  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  trade,  then  that  woman 
has  a  perfect  right  to  take  her  place  among  us.  Old-world 
ideas  and  fancies  are  very  pretty  in  this  busy,  bustling  life  of 
to-day ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  us  cannot  afford  to 
waste  the  time  and  money  trying  to  give  them  effect.  Oh ! 
yes,  it  is  nice  to  say  :  “  Woman  is  the  fragrant  and  fragile 
flower  which  fills  the  home  with  sunshine — the  blessed  thing 
of  all  creation,”  etc.,  but  that  is  not  the  idea  nowadays.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  women  such  as  these?  The  girl  who  sits 
day  after  day  in  a  stuffy  city  office  writing  line  after  line  or 
typewriting  sheets  of  never-ending  dreariness  :  the  poor,  thin, 
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s al  1  o w- c ompl ex i  on  ed  factory  worker  whose  existence  is  as 
monotonous  as  the  machines  she  works ;  the  shop  assistant, 
with  her  weary  hours  and  meagre  income;  the  waitress  with 
her  sickly  smile  and  jaded  looks,  aye,  and  hundreds  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  no  more  amiable.  What  about  the  lady  gardener?  Can 
you,  “  D.  C.,”  or  anyone  else  class  her  in  the  same  category? 
No,  she  is  always  cheerful,  healthy,  and  above  all,  contented. 
In  other  callings  women  have  entered,  and  are  we  going  to  be 
so  selfish  and  greedy  that  we  refuse  to  admit  her-  to  one  of  the 
grandest  of  them  all  ?  I  do  not  intend  to  start  another  discus¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  our  profession,  but  every  true  gardener 
knows  what  it  is  worth  to  him.  Instead  of  persuading  young 
women  from  taking  such  a  course,  I  think  they  ought  to  know 
more  of  its  advantages.  Unsuitable  morally  and  physically  is 
it?  Any  reasonable  person  needs  not  to  be  told  that  such  re¬ 
marks  are  without  foundation.  All  our  daughters  cannot  be 
what  our  friend  wishes  them.  To  waste  their  time  and  energy 
staying  at  home  and  doing  all  those  fancy,  cooling  touches  to 
the  male  biped's  brow  and  the  countless  graceful  nothings  to 
the  patient’s  couch  and  coverlet  somehow  doe®  not  content  the 
go-ahead  girl  of  the  present  age,  I  wonder  who  is  going  to 
pay  for  all  this  sort  of  work.  Perhaps  “  D.  C.”  is  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  if  so,  by  all  means  let'  him  humour 
his  ideal  women,  but  that  sort  of  thing  cannot  suit  everyone. 
All  the  same,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  occasion 
did  arise  for  the  display  of  the  finer  nature  of  a  woman,  our 
lady  gardener  would  not  be  backward  in  any  respect  when 
compared  with  her  gentle  sister. 

A  Member  of  the  B.G.A. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  read  “  D.  C.’s”  letter  anent  the  above  subject  ; 
also  the  rather  warm  reply  of  “  A  Member  of  the  B.G.A. ,” 
whom  for  convenience  we  will  call  B.G.A.”  Now,  the 
main  question  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  this :  Is  gardening 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  a.  suitable  or  congenial  calling 
for  women? 

According  to  "  B.G.  A.’s  "  theory,  lady  gardeners  are  to  be  seen 
digging,  trenching,  wheeling  heavy  barrows,  stoking  fires,  etc. 
Does  “  B.G.A.”  consider  this  kind  of  work  congenial  to  the 
tastes  of  the  average  woman?  If  so,  then  behold  !  the  woman 
is  indeed  endeavouring  to  change  places  with  the  man,  for 
they  have  already  stolen  his  raiment,  and  now  they  are  trying 
their  utmost  to  usurp  man  himself,  SO'  that  presently  there  will 
be  no  need  to  take  “  D.  C.’s  ”  hint  about  devoting  more  energy 
towards  cultivating  more  feminine  or  congenial  avocations. 
With  regard  to  the  “  jam-making  ”  or  preserving,  I  for  my  part 
shall  be  very  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
feminine  gender,  as  heretofore,  as  I  think  a  man  in  the  still- 
room,  jam-making,  would  look  as  much  out  of  place  as  a 
woman  would  in  a  garden  bossing  a  lot  of  men  about.  There 
is  certainly  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ludicrous  about  both. 

Of  course,  my  opinion  does  not  count  for  much,  probably 
less  than  “  D.  C.’s,”  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  some 
women  would  pay  more  attention  to  things  feminine  and  less 
attention  to  things  masculine,  so  that  they  may  fit  themselves 
the  better  to  become  the-helpmate  of  man,  it  would  be  better 
for  both. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  “  B.G.A.”  is  a  man  or 
a  woman ;  if  the  latter,  then  of  course  we  can,  “  as  we  have 
alwavs  done,”  allow  her  a  large  margin  of  talk  as  well  as  go1. 

E.  T.  L. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Now  that  we  have  heard  both  sides  of  the  question  on 
the  above  subject  to  some  extent,  I  think  the  majority  of 
readers  will  accept  the  views  of  “  Heather  Bell  ”  and 
"  Homocea”  as  the  most  reasonable  and  which  appeal  most  to 
common  sense. 

The  arguments  of  C.  Blair  and  “  Cabbager  ”  concerning  the 
garden  boy  and  apprentices,  are,  I  consider,  as  discreditable  to 


them  as  are  their  remarks  towards  the  garden  labourer.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  letters  of  these  gentlemen,  one  would  almost 
imagine  the  garden  labourer  to  be  something  apart  from  a 
human  being  altogether.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man, 
no  matter  what  station  in  life  he  may  fill  (and  more  especially 
if  he  has  a.  family  to  support),  to  better  himself  as  far  as  lie 
can,  and  why  should  not  the  garden  labourer?  If  C.  Blair  or 
“  Cabbager  ”  got  the  offer  of  a  superior  position  to  the  one 
which  they  presently  hold,  though  apart,  from  their  own  pro¬ 
fession,  if  they  thought  themselves  capable'  of  filling  that  posi¬ 
tion  would  they  refuse  it,  to  give  it,  perhaps,  to.  a  greater  block¬ 
head  than  themselves  simply  because  he  had  been  apprenticed 
to  that  particular  business?  I  think  not.  Why  should  the 
garden  labourer?  I  think  C.  Blair  and  “  Cabbager”  would  lie 
better  employed  studying  their  fellow-creatures  a  little  more 
than  wasting  valuable  time  and  space  demonstrating  their 
prejudiced  opinions. 

I  will  not  take  up  any  further  space  stating  my  views  re¬ 
garding  garden  boy  and  apprentice,  as  they  are  fully  contained 
in  the  letters  of  “  Heather  Bell  ”  and  “  Homocea,”  but  in  con¬ 
clusion  I  wish  to  relieve  “  Foreman,”  who  is  apparently  labour¬ 
ing  under  a.  very  severe  pressure  of  imagination,  by  informing 
him  that  nurserymen  do.  not  teach  in  their  nursery  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  everything  which  is  described  in  their  catalogues. 

Helensburgh,  Scotland.  M.  S. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — If  “  Heather  Bell  ”  was  as  good  at  producing  facts  as 
lie  is  at  twisting  those  of  his  opponents,  he  would  he  unan¬ 
swerable'.  He  waxes  merry  over  my  statement  that  the.  average 
lad  is  no  fool,  but  very  carefully  stops  in  the  middle  of  the 
paragraph.  Had  he  given  the  context,  the  “  bone  ”  would  have 
gone  to1  the  other  dog.  It  may  “  delight  ”  him  further  when 
I  state  that  I  carefully  planned  the  trap  lie  has  so  simply 
fallen  into.  I  knew  that  he  had  so'  little  ground  to  work  on 
that  the  simplest  seeming  flaw  in  my  argument  would  he 
eagerly  seized  on,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed. 

"  Heather  Bell  ”  accuses  me  of  straying  from  the  subject.  I 
fail  to  see  how  I  have  done  SO'.  “  H.  B.”  himself  chose  the 
text,  and  if  I  tackle  the  whole  subject  instead  of  discussing 
only  a.  very  small  part  thereof,  why,  I  think  “  H.  B.”  ought  to 
be  grateful  rather  than  grumpy. 

“  H.  B.”  still  maintains  that  to  serve  an  apprentice  to  gar¬ 
dening  is  useless,  and  yet  he  is  in  favour  of  apprenticeship  in 
other  professions.  He  might  kindly  condescend  to1  explain 
why  this  should  be.  I  may  have  a.  great  regard  for  his  ability 
as  a.  pen  wielder,  but  I  have  none  for  his  consistency  or  logic. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  ideas  on  the  subject  are  both  logical 
and  common  sense.  I  say  that  it  is  only  fair  that  everyone 
entering  a  profession  or  trade  should  serve  a  regular  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Not  only  is  it  better  for  the  profession,  but  it  is 
better  for  the  individual.  Will  "  Heather  Bell  ”  still  say  that 
the  lad  entering  a  garden  as  garden  boy  can  possibly  learn  as 
much  as  the  lad  of  the  same  age.  and  ability  who  enters  as  a 
regular  apprentice,  shares  in  all  the  work  pf  the  garden,  and  in 
whom  the  gardener  naturally  takes  a  great  interest  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  garden  boy  as  I  know  him  is  principally  em¬ 
ployed  running  messages,  wheeling  coal,  ashes,  etc.  This  may, 
of  course,  be  “  H.  B.'s  ”  idea  of  learning  the  hu-iness.  I  confess 
to  having  a.  different  opinion. 

There  seems  to  have'  been  a  considerable  amount  of  dic¬ 
tionary  swallowing  by  our  valignt  friend  “  Homocea.”  He 
should  be  merciful  and  remember  that  as  my  education  was 
much  neglected  in  my  youth,  my  time  is  too  limited  to  wade 
through  Nuttall  hunting  up  every  second  word  of  his  instruc¬ 
tive  (?)  epistle.  In  reading  his  effusion,  I  am  strongly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  old  Scottish  lady  who  went  to  hear  a  famous 
preacher.  When  leaving  the  church  a  friend  asked  her  how 
she  liked  the  sermon.  She  replied.  “  Oh  !  it  was  grand,  grand  : 

I  didna  [didn’t]  understand  a  word  o’t  [of  it]."  I.  of  course, 
humbly  admit  that  the  fault  is  mine,  but  nevertheless  there 
may  be  a  few  more  of  the  ~  G.W.”  readers  as  unfortunate  as 
myself,  so  “  Homocea  ”  should  really  descend  from  his  altitude 
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and  address  us  in  plain  language.  1  have  wrestled  manfully 
witli  his  sentence  referring  to  the  B.G.A.  He  says:  ‘.‘The 
primary  condition  of  eligibility  is  at  least  live  years’  training." 
Have  we  to  infer  from  this  that  live  years’  training  makes  a 
gardener?  Will  "  Homocea  ”  kindly  explain? 

As  to  my  sitting  on  the  fence',  as  “  H.”  so  elegantly  terms 
it,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  sit  in  good  company,  and  not  even  the 
honour  (?)  of  a  seat  beside  the  popular  “  Homocea  ”  will  tempt 
me  to  leave  my  present  friends.  As  to'  the  sneer  anent 
“  Cabbager’s  ”  letter,  I  would  only  say  that  its  common  sense 
and  pointed  remarks  must  be  so'  unpalatable  to  “  Homocea  ” 
that  he  pretends  not  to  understand  it.  C.  Blair. 

Primula  megaseaefolia. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  recent  issues  of  The  Gardening  World  mention 
has  been  made  concerning  the  dimorphic  character  of  this 

Primula. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  three  plants  of  this  species,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  experience  of  your  correspondents  on  this  subject, 
they  were  all  pin-eyed  and  long-styled. 

The  plants  were  cultivated  in  a  cold  greenhouse  by  the  side 
of  a  hatch  of  P.  kewensis,  and  although  every  care  was  taken 
to  induce  P.  megaseaefolia.  to  seed,  yet  it  never  produced  a 
single  fertile  seed. 

At  that  time  I  wished  very  much  that  I  could  have  procured 
a.  thrum-eyed  form  and  so.  have  crossed  the  two  forms,  for  I 
was  successful  in  obtaining  fertile  seed  from  other  species  by 
so  doing. 

It.  would  be  interesting  to  cross  the  two  forms  and  note  the 
result,  for  if  thrum-eyed,  self-fertilised,  produces  seed  freely, 
then  pin-eyed  x  thrum-eyed  and  vice  versa  should  produce  an 
even  greater  abundance  of  fertile  seed. 

Many  strong  arguments  may  be  brought  against  Darwin’s 
views  on  the  fertilisation  of  the  genus  Primula,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  time  of  flowering,  for  many  Primulas  flower 
before  bees  and  other  flower-visiting  insects  are  on  the  wing  ; 
also  in  the  case  of  the  thrum-eyed  form,  the  pollen  is  produced 
above  the  pistil  and  must  therefore'  fall  on  to'  it  when  the 
anthers  shed  their  pollen. 

My  own  experiments  favour  the  views  of  the  great  naturalist 
(see  “  The  Primrose  find  Darwinism,”  August,  20th  and  27th, 
1904,  which  I  think  is  important  to-  those  who  wish  to  seed 
Primulas). 

There  is  no  tiine  like  the  present  for  studying  the  common 
Primrose,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
may,  perhaps,  throw  new  light,  upon  this  subject. 

Herrert  Cowley. 


The  Snowy  Fly. 

Several  species  of  fly  belonging  to'  the  genus  Aleyrodes  are 
known  under  the  tends  of  Snowy  Fly  or  Holy  Ghost  Fly. 
Three  of  them  are  recorded  in  this  country  as  injurious  to 
various  plants  when  they  occur  in  large  numbers,  as  they 
usually  do  when  circumstances  are  favourable'.  Some  of  them, 
at  least,  would  be  natives  to  this  country  or  come  from  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  similar  climate.  They  would  include  those  species 
which  attack  plants  in  the  open  air.  The  Cabbage  Powdered- 
wing,  which  attacks  the  Cabbage  and  other  members  of  the 
same  tribe,  is  one  of  these. 

There  is,  however,  another  species  which  is  far  more  trouble¬ 
some  to  cultivators  of  plants  under  glass.  In  this  country 
Ferns  and  Tomatos  are  the  first  to  suffer  and  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  damage.  This  is  Aleyrodes  vaporariorum. 
It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  Bulletin  on  the  white  fly  has  been  issued. 

It  seems  that  the  fly  is  more  frequent  and  destructive  there 
than  in  this  country.  The  total  crop  of  Tomato®  and 
Cucumbers  has  been  lost  in  some  instances  on  account  of  the 
depredations  of  myriad  numbers  of  this  little  marauder.  While 
several  species  of  snowy  fly  confine  their  attentions  to  one  plant 
or  class  of  plants,  the  greenhouse  species  is  notable  for  its 


general  feeding  habits.  It  has  been  found  and  recorded  on  at 
least  sixty  different  species  of  plants,  including  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  grown  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse,  and  including 
both  flowers  and  vegetables.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  are  the  most  likely  to  suffer  serious 
injury  on  the  part  of  this  insect. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  been  troubled  with  this  insect  in 
their  glasshouses  are  advised  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  fresh  in¬ 
troductions  to  their  establishments.  Plants  brought  from 
other  places  should  be  examined,  and  if  any  doubt  on  the  point 
exists  the  new  introductions  should  be  placed  in  an  airtight 
box  and  fumigated  before  being  placed  amongst  other  plants. 
The  most  effective  insecticide  in  this  case  has  been  found  to  be 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  success  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  perfect,  insect  and  the  larvae,  can  be  destroyed 
by  a  small  amount  of  gas,  to  which  they  should  be  exposed  for 
a.  considerable  length  of  time.  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  are 
very  liable  to  injury  from  the  gas,  so  that  it  is  valuable  to 
know  that  a.  small  amount  of  gas  may  be  effective  in  destroying 
the  fly  merely  by  keeping  the  house  closed  for  a  longer  period 
when  the  gas  is  being  employed. 

One-fifth  or  one-sixth  ounce  of  potassium  cyanide  will  lie 
sufficient  for  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  glass  enclosed  space,  pro¬ 
vided  the  house  is  kept  closed  for  three  hours.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  exact  and  precise  directions  for  the  amount  of  the 
fumigation  to  be  used  in  any  given  house,  as  it  depends  largely 
upon  the  airtight  condition  of  the  glass  of  the  houses  or  other¬ 
wise.  Thus  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
close-fitting  character  of  the  glass  in  the  house  to  be  fumigated 
before  it  would  be  safe  to  use  any  given  amount  of  the 
fumigant. 

This  would  necessitate  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
houses  and  even  a  tentative  trial  by  using  a  quantity  under 
rather  than  over  the  amount  supposed  to  be  necessary.  If  the 
first  trial  was  not-  quite  effective  and  the  plants  were  perfectly 
uninjured,  the  operator  could  safely  apply  a  stronger  dose  of 
the  remedy. 

It  has  still  to  be  admitted  that  the  eggs  and  late  pupae  stage 
of  the  insect  are  not  affected  to  such  a  degree  by  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  as  to  prevent  them  from  hatching  out  afterwards.  This 
would  necessitate  the  fumigation  of  affected  houses  at  intervals 
so  as  to  destroy  successive  broods  of  the  insect  that  must 
always  be  present  in  houses  where  they  have  become  firmly 
established. 


Standard  Gooseberries. 

Within  the  last  decade  or  so  many  amateurs  have  become 
enamoured  of  a  plan  of  growing  Gooseberries  in  the  form  of 
standards.  For  this  form  of  head  it  is  necessary  to  have  some¬ 
thing  that  will  form  a,  strong  stem  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  a,  stock  for  the  Gooseberry  in  the  same  way  that  the  Brier 
or  Dog  Rose  answers  for  cultivated  varieties  of  Rose. 

Possibly  some  varieties  of  Gooseberries  with  strong  upright 
growing  stems  might  be  found  suitable  as  a  stock  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  apparently  those,  who  work  the  stocks  do  not  seem 
to  have  discovered  any  suitable  variety  of  Gooseberry.  The 
stock  employed  at  present  is  the  Golden-Flowered  Currant 
(Ribes  aureum)  which  grows  rapidly  and  may  quickly  be  had 
of  a  size  and  height  suitable  for  grafting  or  budding  with 
Gooseberries.  Stocks  are  veiy  easily  procured  from  cuttings, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  garden  Currants,  and  as  they  grow  freely 
and  vigorously,  strong  and  straight  stems  about  4  ft.  high  are 
quickly  obtained.  Grafted  or  otherwise  worked  upon  these 
stems,  the  Gooseberry  grows  satisfactorily  for  a  number  of 
years,  at  least,  though  it  doe®  not  grow  at  all  in  a  rampant 
manner. 

The  plea  for  growing  the  Gooseberry  in  this  fashion  is  that 
the  fruits  are  easily  gathered,  the  bushes  have  a  novel  appear¬ 
ance,  and  they  never  get  splashed  with  sand  as  Gooseberries  do 
which  grow  on  drooping  bushes  with  branches  near  the  ground. 
A  large  number  of  varieties  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  grow  those  varieties  which  are 
naturally  of  drooping  habit  and  thereby  accomplish  two  objects 
— namely,  getting  the  bushes  well  off  the  ground,  and  forming 
weeping  Gooseberries. 
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SOCIETIES. 

CROYDON  SPRING  SHOW. 

April  I9th. 

A  very  successful  show  of  spring  flowers  was  opens]  in  the 
Art  Gallery,  Park  Lane,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Croydon 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  an  admirable  one — to  promote  a  love  of  horticulture 
among  the  masses.  The  show  is  an  annual  event,  and,  as  usual, 
no  prizes  were  offered,  the  exhibitors  gaining  no  monetary 
benefit  whatever.  It  was  therefore  only  fitting  that  the  views 
of  the  promoters  should  be  justified.  Unfortunately,  the 
weather  was  not  favourable,  so  therefore  it  was  not  surpris  ing 
that  the  attendance  (admission  was  free  to  all)  was  not  a) 
record  one,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  gallery  was  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  the  fragrant  flowers  were  arranged  on  benches 
round  the  side  and  up  the  centre.  The  arrangement  of  the 
groups  was  very  artistic,  and  the  exhibitors  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

Mr.  T.  Butcher,  of  George  Street  and  South  Norwool,  dis¬ 
played  an  enchantingly  effective  group,  the  most  prominent 
features  being  a  shower  bouquet  and  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Frank  Lloyd,  of  Coombe  House,  had  two  very  fine  groups 
on  show.  One,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
bulbs,  was  arranged  with  marked  ability  by  his  gardener  (Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills),  who  was  also  responsible  for  some  exhibits 
of  alpine  flowers  in  pots. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box  and  Messrs.  John  R.  Box  and  Co.  also  suit 
exhibits  of  alpines  and  Narcissus,  including  Van  Waver  n’s 
Giant,  respectively. 

Mr.  J.  Filce,  of  27,  Handcroft  Road,  staged  a  collection  of 
Forget-me-nots,  bulbs,  and  Auriculas,  which  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  as  also  were  Primula  obconica  and  Clianthus  Dampieri 
sent  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Laing,  of  Shirley  Hyrst,  Radcliffe  Road,  and 
staged  by  Mr.  B.  Acock,  his  gardener. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley,  were  represented  by 
a  very  fine  collection  of  alpine  plants  and  Daffodils. 

The  uses  to  which  a  fireplace  can  be  put  in  the  summer 
months  wTas  clearly  displayed  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  whose  de¬ 
corated  fireplace  was  a  feature  of  the  show. 

Over  forty  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  together  w'tli  Narcissus, 
appeared  on  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers’  bench,  quite  a 
feature  of  which  was  the  range  .of  colours. 

A  very  imposing  collection  of  Orch  ils  was  contributed  by 
Mi-.  F.  W.  A.  Radford,  of  South ernhurst,  Park  Hill  Road, 
through  his  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Pedley.  The  most  predominant 
bloom  was  Cymbidium  lowianum. 

A  miscellaneous  group  of  Diants  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bye 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wickham  Noakes,  of  Selsdon  Park,  and  in¬ 
cluded  some  very  fine  Amaryllis  and  Orchids. 

Mr.  J.  Pascal!,  of  Ambleslde,  Addiscomb-  Road,  shewed 
some  splendid  Cinerarias  (gardener,  A.  Edwards),  while  Mr. 
G.  Curling,  of  Elgin  House,  Addiscombe,  through  W.  Bentley, 
sent  some  very  pretty  plants. 

Other  exhibits  were  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Dock  rg, 
Grafton  House,  Sydenham  Road  (gardener,  D.  J.  Rickett) ; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Macdonald,  of  Howard  Road,  South  Norwood  ;  whilst 
Mr.  T.  G.  Challis,  of  113,  Oval  Road,  an  unemployed  jobbing 
blacksmith,  had  on  view  a  unique  flower-stand  made  by 
himself,  and  which  was  for  sale,  representing  a  snake  in  the 
grass,  all  of  which  was  made  of  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  Boshier,  the  popular  hon.  secretary  of  the  society,  is 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  success  achieved,  princi¬ 
pally  through  his  untiring  efforts. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

April  I9th. 

The  second  spring  show  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Society’s 
large  conservatory  and  corridor  on  Wednesday,  April  19th. 
The  exhibits  were  finer  in  quality  and  the  show  was  larger 
than  any  of  the  previous  monthly  shows  held  by  this  society. 

The  front  dome  of  the  conservatory  was  occupied  by  an  alpine 
rockery  with  background  of  Azaleas  and  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
including  Viburnum  Opulus,  Lilacs,  and  Laburnums  set  up 
by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.  Among 
the  alpines  were  Anemone  apennina,  A.  pulsatilla,  Arabis 
alpina  fl.  pi.,  Primula  japonica,  P.  rosea  grandiflora,  Funkia 
japonica  aurea  variegata,  and  many  Gentians,  Aubrietias,  and 
Saxifragas  ;  also  a  large  group  of  hardy  Orchids  and  hardy 
British  Ferns.  (Gold  Medal.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  conservatory  Edward  Wagg,  Esq.  (gar 


dener,  Mr.  D.  Philips),  The  Islet,  Maidenhead,  exhibited  a 
splendid  group  of  Cinerarias  most  rich  and  varied  in  colour, 
and  well  set  off  by  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns.  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal.) 

^  Opposite  this  group  Mr.  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson, 
South  ^  ilia,  Regent’s  Park,  set  up  a  large  and  prettily-arranged 
group  of  forced  flower  and  foliage  plants,  including  a  group 
of  well-flowered  Dendrobiums,  also  Rhododendrons  Pink  Pearl, 
Azalea  mollis,  Deutzias,  Antliuriums,  Spiraeas,  and  Easter 
Lilies  set  off  by  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Acers,.  and  Dracaenas, 
and  backed  up  by  white  Arums.  (Gold  Medal.) 

A  lai-ge  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  conservatory  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  very  fine  collection  of  Orchids  and  Antliuriums  ex¬ 
hibited  by  H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis), 
Warren  House,  Stanmore.  Among  the  Orchids  were  some 
well-flowered  Cattleya  Mendelli,  Cymbidium  lowianum,  and 
many  Odontoglossums,  notably  O.  andersonianum,  Warren 
House  variety.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  arranged  along  one  end  of  the  conservatory  a  large  group 
of  forced  flowering  plants,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large 
bank  of  white,  purple,  and  mauve  Lilacs,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  masses  of  Azaleas,  including  the  following  varieties:  — 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  a  beautiful  orange-pink ;  J.  C.  Van  Tliol, 
deep  orange  ;  Norma,  salmon  ;  and  Anthony  Koster,  a  striking 
yellow.  (Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

There  were  also  several  private  collections  of  Daffodils,  set 
up  by  H.  B.  Darlington,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Bignell), 
Potters  Bar  (Cup  winner)  ;  Dr.  Robert  Boxall,  M.D.  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Sickelmore),  Abinger  Common,  Surrey  (Silver  Medal) ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Kingsmill,  Sharow,  Ripon,  staged  a  small  but 
choice  collection.  (Silver  Medal.) 

In  the  corridor  Mr.  George  Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Can¬ 
terbury,  exhibited  a  handsome  collection  of  Roses  (cut  blooms), 
amongst  which  were  the  varieties  Mr.  John  Laing,  a  delicate 
pink;  Caroline  Testout,  a  delicate  pink;  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
pure  white ;  Catherine  Mermet,  a  pale  pink  ;  and  Captain 
Hayward,  magenta.  (Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  con¬ 
tributed  a  large  group  of  cut  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  St.  Brigid 
Anemones.  Those  that  deserve  special  attention  among  the 
Daffodils  were  Lady  Gore  Booth  (new),  Lady  Arnott  (new),  Mr. 
C.  R.  Hamilton,  Lady  Margaret  of  Boscawen,  King  Alfred, 
Brigadier,  and  Primrose  Phoenix,  a  new  double.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Rose  Gardens,  Braiswick,  Col¬ 
chester,  also  contributed  a  good  collection  of  Roses  (cut  blooms). 
Among  the  many  varieties  were  Gustave  Grunerwald,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  salmon-pink,  contrasted  with  Helene  Guillot,  with  its 
delicate  white  petals  tinged  with  pink  ;  several  Jacqueminot  of 
a  deep  velvety  crimson,  also  some  fine  heads  of  the  pale  yellow 
Marechal  Niel.  (Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
also  arranged  an  extensive  group  of  Daffodils,  among  which 
were  Glory  of  Leiden  (very  fine),  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Emperor, 
Victoria,  Capt.  Nelson,  Maximus,  and  Sulphurous  (double). 
(L»rore  Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Sir  F.  T.  Bai-ry,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Brown),  St. 
Leonards,  Windsor,  contributed  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Camellias  grown  and  cut  in  the  open.  The  flowers  were  of  fine 
colour  and  size.  The  following  were  some  of  the  vai-ieties  : — • 
Alba  Plena  (pure  white),  Chandleri  elegans  (rich  pink), 
Beal  II.  (very  deep  scarlet),  Lavinia  Maggi"  (white  striped  with 
pink),  and  Seedling  (a  single  white).  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

One  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  the  show  was  a  collection  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent.  The  trusses  were  of  magnificent  size  and  of 
every  shade  of  colour.  Some  of  the  most  striking  varieties 
were  King  Victor  (bright  scarlet),  Sir  Fred.  Treves  (deep 
scarlet),  Mary  Beaton  (pure  white),  Prince  of  Orange  (orange), 
Duke  of  Connaught  (scarlet  shot  purple),  and  Lady  V  arwick 
(white  with  pink  margin).  (Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  also  gave  a  good  display  of  Daffodils,  amongst  which 
Primrose  Phoenix  (double),  Hulda,  Vivid,  Barrii  conspicuus, 
and  Gloria  Mundi  were  worthy  of  notice.  (Large  Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

Table  decoration  was  done  by  Mr.  James  Williams,  4x, 
Oxford  Road,  Ealing.  (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  set  up  a  group  of  economic  plants 
of  considerable  interest,  the  following  being  among  them: 
Citrus  Aurantium,  the  sweet  Orange,  in  full  bloom ;  Pipei 
nigrum,  the  black  Pepper  ;  Pimenta  officinalis,  Allspice ;  Olea 
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europaea,  Ilia  Olive  tree.;  Cinnamomum,  from  the  fruits  of  which 
a  volatile  oil  is  extracted,  and  acts  as  a  tonic;  and  Garcinia 
Pictoria,  from  which  the  well-known  drug  gamboge  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  show  was  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  botanical  diagrams  prepared  by  students  of  the 
gardening  school.  These  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
different  classes  of  plants.  Evoi-y  detail  of  the  anatomy  was 
shown  and  named.  There  was  also  a  set  of  slides  which  could 
be  examined  under  the  microscope.  It  appears  that  the  students 
in  the  school  are  taking  a  great  interest  in  botany,  which  is  so 
essential  in  all  dealings  with  plants. 

Messrs.  Ransoms,  Sims  and  Jefferies,  Ipswich,  gave  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  motor  mowing  machines  on  the  lawns. 


KIDDERMINSTER  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

DAFFODIL  SHOW. 

April  I5th, 

This  exhibition,  which,  increases  in  size  and  importance  each 
year,  Was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  Saturday,  April  15th. 
Most  of  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  in  the  classes  for 
Daffodils  competition  was  close  and  keen.  There  was  a  capital 
attendance  in  the  evening  when  the  show  was  lit  up  by  electric 
light,  and  the  gate  money  shows  a  considerable  increase  over 
last  year.  The  feature  of  the  show  was  formed  by  the  honorary 
exhibits  sent  by  private  growers  and  the  trade. 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  displays  which  has  ever  been  set 
up  by  an  amateur  grower  in  this  district  came  from  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Eyre,  Far  Forest  Vicarage,  Rock,  near  Bewdley.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  sixty-two  varieties  of  Daffodils,  amongst  which  we 
noted  King  Alfred  ( verv  fine),  Golden  Bell,  Seagull,  Albatross, 
Dorothy  Yorke,  Lady  Watkin,  and  Henry  Irving  as  being  the 
best. 

A  collection  of  Daffodils  was  also  sent  by  M.  Tomkinson,  Esq., 

D. L. ,  Franche  Hall,  near  Kidderminster.  An  excellent  group 
of  Daffodils  came  from  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons.  King’s  Norton, 
Worcestershire,  which  included  such  fine  things  as  Lady  M. 
Boscawen,  Leoine  (a  grand  incomparabilis),  Torch,  White  Lady, 
Santa  Maria  (a  rich  yellow  trumpet),  and  poeticus  Homer. 

An  extensive  array  of  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson 
and  Sons,  Lowdham,  Notts,  and  here  we  noticed  Argent  (a 
superb  double).  King  Alfred,  Flambeau,  Mine,  de  Graaff,  Madge 
Matthew,  and  Blackwell. 

A  very  choice  collection  of  twenty-five  distinct  varieties  of 
Daffodils  came  from  Messrs.  Ban-  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  amongst  which  Cleopatra,  Lord  Roberts,  Monarch, 
Weardale  Perfection,  Ariadne,  Lucifer,  Strongbow,  and  Gloria 
Mundi  were  the  best. 

An  extremely  pretty  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  Robert  Syden¬ 
ham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  consisting  of  pots  of  Narcissi 
and  Tulips  grown  in  moss  fibre  without  drainage.  A  collection 
of  spring  flowers,  including  some  fine  double  Primroses,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  IT.  White,  Worcester. 

Competitive  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  trumpet  Daffodils  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  The 
Elms,  Kidderminster,  was  placed  first  with  good  flowers  of 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  Golden  Bell,  and  Glory  of  Leyden  ;  second, 
Mr.  W .  H.  Smith,  Summer  Hill,  Kidderminster  (gardener,  II. 
Bulmer),  with  fine  Emperor  and  Empress  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Morton, 
Wolverley,  third. 

In  the  class  for  medium  crowned  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin  was 
first  with  W  aterwitch,  K.  Spurrell,  and  Blackwell  ;  second,  Mr. 

E.  H.  Bromage,  Kidderminster,  with  Gwytlrer  and  Stella 
superba  as  his  best  flowers  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Price,  Crescent  Road, 
Kidderminster. 

In  the  class  for  small  crowned  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin  again 
secured  first  with  Redbreast,  poeticus  praecox  grandiflorus,  and 
Ellen  Barr  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bromage,  with  poeticus  praecox 
grandiflorus,  poeticus  stellaris,  and  St.  John's  Beauty  ;  third, 
Mr.  S.  Price. 

For  a  group  of  Daffodils  arranged  for  effect  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
was  placed  first  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  H. 
-bromage. 

Fo!l  table  decoration  of  Daffodils  Mr.  A.  Best,  gardener  to 
+  m  Ey{;  Morton>  Wolverley,  was  easily  first  with  a  beautiful 
table  oi  N.  odorus  rugulosus  and  Asparagus  Fern  ;  second,  Mr. 
W-  H-  Smith  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin? 

1  rizes  were  offered  for  the  finest  single  bloom  in  each  section 

Jiagni  Medn,  and  Parvi  respectively.  A  bloom  of  Emperor 
was  adjudged  to  be  the  premier  bloom  in  the  first-named  section, 
and  this  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Rawlings,  Kidderminster  ;  Mr 
I  rice  being  placed  second  with  Victoria, 
n  tne  Medii  section  Mr.  S.  Price  was  first  with  a  most 


superb  bloom  of  Beauty,  beating  Mr.  A.  I!.  Goodwin,  who 
showed  Sirius,  second  prize. 

Dante,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  gained  an  easy  first 
in  the  Parvi  section,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  Kidderminster,  being 
second. 

In  the  classes  for  Daffodils  open  to  cottagers  only  there  was  a 
very  keen  competition,  the  chief  prize  winners  being  Messrs. 
Whitcomb,  Price,  H.  Cartwright,  and  H.  Rawlings. 

Other  Classes. 

Six  flowering  plants:  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith;  second,  Mr 
E.  .T.  Morton. 


Six  vases  hardy  spring  flowers 
second,  Mr.  E.  J.  Morton. 

Three  pots  Tulips  :  First,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hickman. 


first,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  ; 
E.  J.  Morton  ;  second,  Mr. 


5hf6mti^1acinfchs:  First-  Mr-  W.  H.  Smith. 

M orton '  *  1  Fh'St’  Mr'  W‘  11  Smith  1  second,  Mr.  E.  J. 


Mr.’ rT  Morton.111101'"  '  *''***’  ^  W'  Smith  ;  second, 


A  Plebiscite  of  Daffodils. 

With  the  idea  of  finding  out  which  are  the  most  popular 
of  the  < RHumoner  varieties  of  Narcissi,  the  committee  of  the  Mi  1 
land  Daffodil  Society  staged  about  50  of  the  most  representative 
S#yS|1^d|nent  P°Slti0n  in  th*  show’  <*eh  variety  bearing 

They  asked  all  visitors  to  the  exhibition  to  mark  a  card  with 
he  numbers  of  the  12  sorts  that  they  liked  the  bes?  and  th  n 
to  place  it  m  a  box  provided.  The  back  of  the  card  bore  ruled 
”  *!'»  •>«-■>«.  of  the  12  varieties  selecS  Z  ,,1! 
bars  following  the  names  indicate  th©  number  of  votes  each 
variety  received.  Altogether  242  visitors  to  the  show  voted 


Result  of  Ballot,  Daffodil  Show,  1905. 


1.  Madame  de  Graaff  ...  157 

2.  Glory  of  Leiden  ...  100 

3.  Whitewell  (Seedling)  ..  34 

4.  Incomp,  plenus  ......  38 

5.  C.  J.  Backhouse  .  122 

6.  Baroness  Heath  .  9 

7.  Lulworth  .  47 

8.  Duch.  of  Westminster  94 

9.  P.  R.  Barr  .  34 

10.  Princeps  .  14 

11-  Mary  .  13 

12.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  .  38 

13.  W.  Goldring  .  22 

14.  Horsfieldii  .  48 

15.  Beauty  .  41 

16.  Palmerston  .  62 

17.  M.  J.  Berkley  .  55 

18.  Barrii  conspicuus  .  108 

19.  Orphee  .  14 

20.  Seedling  (unknown)  ...  23 

21.  Katherine  Spurrell  ...  121 

22.  Titan  .  77 

23.  Flora  Wilson  .  89) 

24.  Grand  Duchess  .  34 

25.  Autocrat  .  41 


26.  Stella  .  30 

27.  Princess  Mary  .  44 

28.  Frank  Miles  .  19 

29.  Campernelle  Jonquils  40 

30.  Falstaff  .  52 

31.  Maurice  Vilmorin  .  33 

32.  Crown  Prince  . 139 

33.  Cynosure  .  21 

34.  Duch.  of  Westminster  57 

35.  Princess  Mary  .  18 

36.  Madame  Plemp  .  79 

37.  Sensation  .  gO 

38.  Queen  Bess .  5 

39.  Golden  Ball  .  49 

40.  Portia  . ;  13 

41.  Hogarth  .  o 

42.  Grange  Phoenix .  34 

43.  Mrs.  Langtry  .  72 

44.  Semipartitus  .  29 

45.  Gloria  Mundi  .  142 

46.  MM.  de  Graaff  .  29 

47.  Emperor  .  128 

48.  Sir  Watkin  .  80 

49.  Ornatus  .  100 

50.  Nelsoni  major  .  21 


General  Gordon  ant  Cecil  Rhodes.—  The  honouring  of  the 
memory  of  great  men  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  cult  at 
Hail  sham,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  F.  Clyde  Harvey.  The  cutting  from  the  Rose  Tree 
of  General  Gordon’s  grave  at  Khartounn  planted  with  tender 
care  in  Hailsham  Churchyard  towards  the  close  of  last  year, 
is,  with  the  spring,  putting  forth  its  new  shoots,  and  it  promises 
to  develop  into  a  hardy  specimen.  Now,  says  the  "  Sussex 
Daily  News,  the  1  icar  has  obtained  samples  of  the  “  tree 
A  iolet  of  the  Matoppo  Hills,  where  Cecil  Rhodes  lies  buried. 
These  are  as  yet  in  the  “pot”  stage,  and  are  being  careful] v 
tended  in  the  I  icar  s  conservatory.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
grown  to  try  conclusions  with  the  English  climate  they  will 
take  their  place  beside  the  Gordon  Rose  tree,  and  thus  the 
memory  of  two,  at  least,  of  England’s  African  heroes  will  be 
kept  very  literally  green  in  the  Sussex  market  town. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

April  25th,  1905. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  Robin. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  very  pale,  being  merely  washed 
with  lilac  i  while  the  very  broad,  ovate  and  much  crisped  petals 
are  a  shade  or  two-  darker,  and  beautifully  spread  out.  The  lip 
has  a  very  broad  orbicular,  much  crisped,  pale  lilac  lamina, 
with  a  large,  wedge-shaped,  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base,  and 
prolonged  down  the  tube  into<  a.  slender  shaft.  On  the  lower 
side  of  this  purple  blotch  are  two  pale  orange  blotches  as  if 
the  original  one  had  been  halved  by  the  purple.  The  varie-t}' 
is  therefore  very  distinct'  and  handsome.  Award  of  Merit  to 
J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  The 
Grange,  Southgate. 

Odontoglossum  tkompsonianum. 

The  parentage  of  this  remarkable  hybrid  was  0.  Edwardi  x 
crispum,  the  flowers  being  intermediate  between  the  two.  The 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  all  of  a  dark  velvety  chocolate  or 
crimson,  with  a  blue-purple  tip  to.  each.  The  crest  or  disc  of 
the  lip  is  rich  golden-yellow,  thus  making  a  bold  contrast  to-  a 
distinct,  handsome  and  veiy  striking  flower.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs.  It  was  raised  at  Walton  Grange, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  striking  that  have  yet 
appeared. 

Oncidium  obrienianum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small  and  produced  in  short; 
triangular  panicles.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  cinnamon 
at  first,  deepening  to  brown  with  age,  or  almost  copper- 
coloured  on  the  face,  tinted  with  green  on  the  hack,  the  lip 
is  reddish-brown  and  of  curious  form,  the  side  lobes  projecting 
like  two  spreading  hooks  behind.  Botanical  Certificate  to  Miss 
Willmott,  Y.M.H.,  Warley  Place,  Great  AVarley. 

Brassocattleya  nivalis. 

The  parentage  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Brassovola  fra- 
grans  x  Cattleya  intermedia.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
lanceolate,  white,  shining  on  the  surface,  and  li:  in.  to  2  in. 
Ions'.  The  lip  is  obovate,  folded  over  the  column  at  the  base 
as  in  Brassovola,  but  more  elongated  as  in  Cattleya-,  and  white 
with  a  pale  lemon  centre.  The  column  is  soft  mauve-purple. 
The  slender  stems  are  6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  carry  one  semi- 
terete,  deeply  grooved  leaf,  and  a  terminal  raceme  of  five 
flowers.  First-class  Certificate  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  smeeanum. 

The  sepals  and  ovate  petals  of  this  splendid  variety  are  of 
a  soft  rosy-lilac,  spotted  with  cinnamon-brown,  the  spots-  being 
small  and" forming  a  large,  thin  group  over  the  centre.  The  lip 
is  white,  with  a-  clear  yellow  disc  and  a  large-,  velvety-brown 
blotch  in  front  of  it.  The  blooms  are  3-|  in.  to  4  in.  across. 
Award  of  Merit  to  N.  C.  Co-okson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  IT.  J. 
Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  alba  Mme.  Louis  de  HemDtinne. 

The  sepals  and  broad,  nearly  triangular  petals  are  pure 
white,  the  latter  being  finely  crisped  at  the  edges.  The-  lip  is 
crisped  and  gophered  round  the  edges  and  white,  with  a-  large 
orange  blotch  in  the  centre.  First-class  Certificate  to  the-  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Wavrin,  Chatea-u  de  Ronsele,  Somerghem,  Belgium 
(gardener,  Mr.  Gerard  de  Geert). 

Floral  Committee. 

Carnation  Elizabeth. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  Carnation  are  over  3  in.  across,  made 
up  of  a-  moderate  number  of  broad  petals  that  are-  very  slightly 
toothed  at-  the  edges.  The  colour  is  a  rich,  fiery  scarlet,  and 
the  blooms  are  distinctly  scented.  The  ca-lyx  is  very  stout, 
and  rarely  if  ever  bursts.  Award  of  Merit  to  S.  Morris,  Esq., 
Wielbam  Hall. 


Cyrtanthus  angustifolius  grandiflorus. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  form  are  about  2  J  in.  long,  drooping, 
bright  orange-red  or  scarlet  -outside,  and  tinted  with  yellow  on 
the  inner  face.  About  ten  of  them  are  produced  in  an  umbel. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Miss  Willmott,  Y.M.H. 

Meconcpsis  integrifolia. 

The  blooms  of  this  striking  Meconopsis-  are  of  huge  size  for 
the  plant,  globular  in  shape,  but  ultimately  -opening  out,  and 
of  a  soft  lemon-yellow.  The  leaves  are  linear  oblong,  or  lance¬ 
olate,  entire,  hoary  or  shaggy  with  pale  rusty  hairs,  and 
arranged  in  a  rosette  close  to  the  ground  with  a  few  under  the 
flower-stalks.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Narcissus  Committee 

Tulipa  fosteriana. 

The  flowers  of  this  Tulip  measure  5  in.  to  6  in.  across  when 
fully  expanded,  and  the  plant  stands  about  2^  ft.  high  when 
growing,  e-ven  in  the  wild  state.  It  comes  from  Turkestan  and 
is  supposed  to-  be  the  largest  known  Tulip.  The  segments  ate 
obovate,  cuspidate,  the  inner  ones  being  slightly  the  smaller, 
and  all  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet.  Each  segment  has  a  large 
arrow-shaped  deep  brown  or  black  blotch  at  the  base,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  broad  golden-yellow  band  outlining  it.  The  fila¬ 
ments  are-  black,  and  the  anthers  violet  and  longer.  The  base 
of  the  flower,  outside,  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of 
T.  praestans.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Miss  Willmott,  A  .M.H. 

Narcissus  Helen  Countess  of  Radnor. 

The  segments  of  this  variety  are  ovate,  well  imbricate  and 
creamy-white.  The  trumpet  is  long,  much  widened  and  revo¬ 
lute  at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  crisped  and  lo-bed,  making  a 
handsome  variety.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Miss  Willmott,  A  . AI.H. 

Narcissus  Banzai. 

The  segments  of  this  trumpet  Daffodil  are  oblong,  and 
creamy-white.  The  trumpet  is  of  great  size-,  wide-  at  the  mouth, 
rervolute,  deeply  lo-bed,  and  cle-ar  lemon,  fading  with  age. 
Award  o-f  Merit  to  E.  M.  Cross-field,  Esq.,  Little  Acton,  AAT rex- 
ham. 

Narcissus  Countess  of  Stamford. 

The  short,  broadly  ovate  segments  are  creamy-white.  The 
trumpet  is  of  medium  length,  but-  widely  revolute  at  the  mouih, 
crisped  and  crenate,  and  of  the  palest  lemon-white-,  fading  to 
white.  Award  of  Merit  to-  E.  M.  Crossfie-ld,  Esq. 

Tulipa  dasystemon. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  a.bo-ut  2 1  in.  across.  The 
outer  segments  are-  lanceolate  and  green  on  the  back  :  the  inner 
ones  are  elliptic,  white-  on  the  back,  with  a  green  rib ;  and  all 
are  golden-yellow  on  the  face,  tipped  white  in  the  upper  thiid. 
Botanical  Certificate  to-  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  N. 

Narcissus  Cornelia. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  variety  ate-  moderate  in  size 
fo-r  a  trumpet  Daffodil,  and  very  stoutly  built.  The  short, 
triangular  segmemt-s  are  clear,  soft  lemon-yellow.  The  trumpet 
is  golden-yellow,  short-,  and  dee-plv  lo-be-d  at  the  mouth.  Award 
of  Merit  to-  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  AVisbech. 

Narcissus  Marie  Hall. 

Here  we  have  a  N.  Johnstoni  form,  artificially  produced,  but 
very  much  larger  than  the  original.  The  cylindrical,  wide 
trumpet  is  entire  and  clear  soft-  lemon-yellow.  The  segments 
are  broad,  ovate,  and  creamy-white.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  AYisbe-ch. 

Narcissus  William  Foster. 

If  the  flowers  accompanied  by  the  above-  name  were  not  mis¬ 
placed  and  wrong,  the  variety  is  one  o-f  the  forms  of  N.  Leedsii, 
with  lanceolate,  white  segments,  and  a  wide,  plaited,  pale 
lemon  chalice.  Award  of  Merit  to  Miss  K.  Spurrell,  Norwich. 

By  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  April  25tb. 
Auricula  The  Mikado. 

A  rich,  blackish-maroon  self,  show  Auricula  with  a  pure  white 
paste.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  AArilliam  Smith. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


National  Tulip  Society. — On  May  23rd  the  National  lulip 
Society  will  hold  their  annual  show  for  the  southern  division 
In  connection  with  the  R.H.S.  fortnightly  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S.,  will  give  a  lecture  on 
“Medicinal  Plants,  Old  and  New,”  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  The  great  spring  show  of  the  society  will  be  held  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple  on  May  30th,  31st,  and 
June  1st.  „ 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Among  the  new  Fellows 
elected  at  the  general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last  were  the 
Countess  of  Halsbury,  Lady  Harrison,  Lady  Hutton,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Howard,  Colonel  John  Baskeville,  Lieut.  L.  Horden, 
R  N.  Major  Hildebrand,  R.E.,  Captain  R.  Fe-ilden,  Mrs 
Assheton  Smith,  and  Madame  Bergman  Osterberg.  The  local 
horticultural  societies  of  Acton,  Charlton,  Chester  tie  Id,  and 
Ecrham  were  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
next  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Vincent  Square  on  Tuesday,  May  9th,  when  lec- 
tures  will  be  given  by  Mr.  N.  Hayashi  on  u  Japanese  Horticul- 
ture”  and  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Farrer  on  “Japanese  Plants  and 
Gardens,”  which  he  will  illustrate  by  lantern  slides,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  on  that  occasion  there  will  be  a  fine  exhibition  of 
Japanese  trees  and  plants,  which  will  then  be  at  their  best  in 
this  country. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. — In  addition  to  those 
previously  reported,  meetings  have  been  held  : — At  Penrith,  on 
the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Mr.  A.  Statham,  of  Eden- 
hall  Gardens,  presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of  local  horti¬ 
culturists.  The  objects  of  the  association  having  been  explained 
bv  Mr.  J.  W.  Mallinson,  it  was,  after  a  good  discussion,  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  “  that  a  local  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  be  formed.”  Mr.  Mallinson  (whose  address,  Eden 
hall,  Langwathby  R.S.O.,  Cumberland,  readers  in  the  district 

are  requested  to  note)  was  appointed  local  secretary. - A 

special  general  meeting  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gardeners 
Association  was  held  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Hall  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  11th,  to  hear  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association.  Mr.  C.  Taylor  (of 
Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son)  occupied  the  chair,  and  about  160 
members  and  others  were  present,  including  the  principal  gar- 
deners  and  nurserymen  of  the  district.  Mr.  Watson  s  address 
was  on  the  same  lines  as  that  given  at  Birmingham,  Kingston, 
etc.  A  resolution  to  form  a  branch  of  the  B.G.  A.  for  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  District  was  adopted  with  only  three  dissentients, 
and  a  committee  was  at  once  elected,  with  Mr.  Lampard  as 

secretary. - At  Sutton,  on  the  11th  inst.,  a  meeting  convened 

by  the  local  horticultural  society  was  addressed  by  Mr.  B. 
Hooper  Pearson. 

*  *  * 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society.— The  show  of 
Auriculas  on  the  25th  inst.  was  of  extremely  high  quality,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  better  show  has  ever  been  held  bj  the 
National  Society  which  represents  this  kind  of  flower.  The 
entries  were  extremely  numerous.  The  principal  prize-winner 
was  undoubtedly  Mr.  James  Douglas,  1  .M.H.,  of  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey,  who  gained  first  prize  in  the  principal  class  for 
twelve  Auriculas  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  including  a  plant 
of  Mrs.  Henwood,  which  was  the  best  Auricula  in  the  show, 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  Auriculas  ever  seen. 
He  was  also  first  both  in  the  class  for  six  Auriculas,  and  again 
in  the  class  for  fifty,  whilst  in  that  for  twelve  alpine  Auriculas 
lie  was  a  very  close  second  to  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor, 
whose  exhibit  was  unparalleled.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  was  second  in  the  classes  for  both  twelve  and 
six  Auriculas.  In  the  class  for  four  Auriculas  Mr.  W.  N.  Ship- 
man,  of  Altrincham,  was  first  with  a  very  meritorious  lot,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Bishops  Stortford,  was  second  with  a  very 
excellent  exhibit  ill  the  fifty  Auriculas.  The  latter  also  xvas 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  prize  self  Auricula  named 
the  Mikado.  Three  other  new  varieties  were  also  awarded 
First-class  Certificates,  viz.,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  of 
Bracknell,  for  two  gold-centred  alpines,  Richard  Dean  and 
William  Smith  ;  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Price,  of  Beckenham,^  for 
another  gold-centred  alpine,  Mrs.  H.  0.  Crowther.  Mr.  W .  B. 
Cranfield,  of  Hayes,  was  first  with  his  exhibit  of  six  Primulas, 
and  Mr.  Purnell,  of  Streatliam  Hill,  was  second.  The  National 
Auricula  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of 
this  show  and  the  interest  now  taken  in  this  most  beautiful 


old  English  flower  by  all  classes  of  horticulturists.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  light,  air,  and  space  under  which  the  show  on  Tues¬ 
day  was  held  are  perfect,  and  contrast  most  favourably  with 
the  necessarily  unsatisfactory  light  and  limited  space  of  the 
Drill  Hall,  which  was  the  site  of  the  show  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Centennial  Exhibition  Hall  was  opene  1 
last  July. 


A  New  Method  of  Preserving  Fruit. — It  is  stated  that  the 
French  have  devised  a  means  of  preserving  fruit  by  means  of 
the  vapour  of  alcohol.  The  fruits  are  placed  in  open  vessels 
and  stood  in  a  room  where  alcohol  is  left  so  that  it  can  evapo¬ 
rate  and  thus  come  in  contact  with  the  fruit.  Should  this 
method  prove  a  practical  one,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  easiest 

methods  of  preserving  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  Used  as  State  Emblems. — While  we  in  this  country 
have  State  emblems  representing  the  four  kingdoms,  in  the 
United  States  each  separate  State  has  adopted  a  flower  as  its 
own  emblem.  In  some  cases  the  plants  have  been  selected  by 
the  vote  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  the  State  schools.  New 
Jersey  has  adopted  the  Sugar  Maple  ;  Kansas,  the  Sunflower  ; 
California,  the  Californian  Poppy  ;  North  Carolina,  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  ;  Washington,  the  Rhododendron  ;  Michigan,  Apple 
blossom  ;  Indiana,  Indian  Corn  ;  Maine,  the  Pine  cone  ;  Nexv 
York,  the  Rose  ;  Rhode  Island,  the  Violet ;  Alabama,  the 

Golden  Rod  ;  and  Dakota,  the  Prairie  Rose  (Rosa  setigera). 

*  *  * 

Origin  of  the  Loganberry. — The  above  Bramble  originated 
in  America,  and  is  reputed  to  be  an  accidental  cross  between 
the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  and  the  Californian  Dewberry  that 
was  discovered  in  the  garden  of  Judge  Logan,  Santa  Cruz,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Possibly  it  had  originated  in  this  way,  and,  if  so,  it 
would  be  a  good  example  of  the  way  that  fine  Apples  and 
Pears  originated  on  the  Continent  or  in  this  country  previous 
to  the  time  that  the  value  of  artificial  crossing  became  known. 
Unless  someone  reproduces  the  cross  from  the  above  parents 
there  must  remain  a  little  doubt  in  the  matter.  Darwin  spoke 
of  such  a  thing  as  saltative  evolution,  and  this  must  very 
closely  accord  with  evolution  by  mutation,  as  expressed  by 
Professor  Vries  in  his  recent  book.  Presuming,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  it  originated  under  cultivation,  one  of  the 
supposed  parents  may  have  been  so  influenced  by  cultural 
treatment  and  richer  soil  that  seeds  gave  rise  to  a  larger-fruited 
variety.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  Loganberry,  it  has  been 
stated  that  Luther  Burbank  taking  it  in  hand  has  produced 
the  new  variety  which  he  names  Phenomenal.  This  is  described 
as  a  heavy-bearing  variety,  with  more  palatable  berries  of  fine 
flavour.  Such  a  fruit,  if  it  exists,  should  soon  displace  the 
Loganberry  for  dessert  purposes. 

¥r  ■X"  & 

The  Jujube  Tree. — In  a  wild  state  the  Jujube  Tree  of  com¬ 
merce  (Zizyplius  vulgaris)  is  a  native  of  South-Eastern  Europe, 
and  extends  from  thence  to  Afghanistan.  In  this  country  it. 
forms  a  bush  about  6  ft.  high  or  more,  but  in  America  it 
evidently  exceeds  these  proportions,  judging  by  a  plate  in  the 
“Florists’  Exchange,”  which  shows  a  handsomely-proportioned 
specimen  with  two  or  three  main  limbs  arising  a  short  height 
above  the  ground,  and  apparently  standing  30  ft.  high,  although, 
unfortunately,  the  height  of  it  is  not  stated.  1  his  tree  stands 
in  the  Capitol  grounds,  Washington,  D.C.  Whether  it  has 
been  pruned  or  not  to  get  it  into  this  form  is  not  stated,  but 
it  stands  isolated  upon  the  grass,  and  has  not,  therefore,  been 
drawn  up  by  shrubbery.  The  fruit  is  a  sort  of  berry  which 
seems  to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  repute  amongst  the 
natives  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  as  it  ripens 
fruits  in  the  United  States  it  is  described  as  consisting  chiefly 
of  skin  and  bone,  with  just  enough  flesh  to  give  it  a  taste, 
beneath  which  is  the  hard  seed.  The  taste  is  compared  to  that 
of  the  Barberry  or  Comus  Mas,  being  merely  astringent  and 
sweet.  The  tree  when  grown  under  ordinary  circumstances  is 
more  or  less  on  the  lean,  this  being  due  to  the  heavy  head 
with  drooping  branches  and  the  fact  that  any  roots  which  are 
produced  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  tree  and  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 
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Large  Carrots. — Some  fine  samples  were  dug  up  the  other 
week  in  a  garden  at  Ash  Thomas,  Devon.  One  measured 

3  ft.  114  in.  in  length,  and  another  3  ft.  104  in. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Albert  Edge,  gardener  to  Mr.  Lehmann,  the  noted 
Orchid  enthusiast,  of  Heaton  Mersey,  left  his  home  on  April 
15tli  on  his  bicycle,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  for  some  days. 
He  is  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  stoutly  built. 

A  Valuable  Flower. — It  is  announced  by  the  lay  Dress  that 
Mr.  Burbank  has  produced  a  flower  which  is  white  during  the 
first  three  days  of  its  existence,  changing  to  pink,  and  then 
to  deep  red.  Unfortunately  for  the  flower,  it  has  been  given 
a  plurality  of  names,  namely,  a  Carnation  and  a  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  A  good  many  of  the  last  named  change  colour  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  progress  of  their  development  from  the  bud 
state  to  the  fully-expanded  flower.  Others,  again,  or  even  the 
same  flowers,  gradually  assume  a  different  shade  of  colour  as 
they  pass  their  best  or  most  perfect  stage.  Carnations  are 

less  likely  to  show  such  a  variety  of  colours  at  any  stage. 

J  *  *  * 

A  Poplar  ox  the  Lean. — Wherever  I  have  chanced  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Black  Poplar,  otherwise  known  as  the  Italian,  the 
stems  have  always  been  leaning  to  one  side.  When  planted 
near  a  house,  I  had  an  idea  at  first  that  the  trees  were  simply 
leaning  away  from  the  house-  like  a  plant  in  a  window  drawn 
towards  the  light,  I  have,  however,  seen  lines  of  them  all 
leaning  towards  the  east,  and  those  were  trees  that  had  been 
planted  in  position  when  of  some  considerable  size,  so  that 
one  may  presume  the  planter  placed  them  upright  on  that 
occasion.  Since  then,  however,  the  trees  have  attained  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  are  leaning  towards  the  east,  as  stated, 
so  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  light,  but  a  habit  peculiai 
to  this  tree.  Possibly  there  are  other  trees  of  like  habit,  but 
the  character  of  this  one  is  always  alike  where  I  have  observed 
it.  Possibly  some  may  have  seen  trees  that  are  upright.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  leam  where  there  are  any  which  were  not  so 
planted  after  having  attained  considerable  height  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  trunk. — P.  C. 

*  *  * 

The  Long-lost  Cypripedium. — The  plants  of  C.  fairieanum 
now  in  cultivation  are  very  much  limited,  and  apparently 
diminishing  in  number.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  tor 
years  past  in  order  to  discover  the  wild  habitat  of  the  plant,  borne 
"of  our  daily  contemporaries  state  that  the  plant  has  been  re¬ 
discovered,  and  is  creating  great  excitement  in  the  Orchid 
world.  An  engineer  who  has  been  travelling  in  the  wilds  oi 
Bliotan  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  small  batch  of  plants.  Very 
little  is  known  for  certain  about  the  native  habitat  of  this 
species,  as  it  first  appeared  in  this  country  amongst  plants 
sold  at  Stevens’  Rooms  that  had  been  sent  from  Assam.  The 
late  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  stated  that  he  had  received  it 
without  name  from  a  correspondent  in  Bliotan.  We  shall  not 
build  up  much  faith  on  the  re-appearance  of  this  famous 
Cypripedium  until  we  see  live  specimens  of  it. 

Garden  Architecture. — The  above  subject  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.,  on  the  17th  inst.  He  stated 
that  the  subject  had  been  much  discussed  within  recent  years, 
and  that  rival  claimants  had  put  forward  the  advantages  of 
formal  and  informal  gardens  respectively.  At  present  formal 
wardens  held  the  field,  and  he  hoped  that  the  fashion  m  this 
respect-  would  prove  constant.  He  would  rather  be  the  designer 
of  Montacute  than  Versailles,  and,  going  further,  he  preferred 
Haddon  Hall  terrace  to  Versailles.  Nevertheless,  he  admitted 
that  Chatsworth  and  the  Crystal  Palace  bored  him.  They  were 
laid  out  on  grand  lines,  but  were  meant  for  spectacular  per¬ 
formances,  and  unless  all  the  fountains  were  playing  the  im¬ 
pression  left  was  that  of  an  empty  theatre.  While  discussing 
the  subject  of  formal  gardens.  Mr.  Macartney  showed  sonie, 
famous  British  and  Continental  gardens  by  means  oi  the -lan¬ 
tern  English.  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  gardens  were  com¬ 
pared  and  their  differences  pointed  out.  The  beauty  of  English 
lawns  was  also  referred  to,  and  the  difficulty  that  was  encoun¬ 
tered  abroad  by  those  who  attempted  to  follow  our  example  m 
the  making  of  them.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  geometrical  beds, 
which  he  describes  as  “  unhappy  compositions  with  shapes  like 
tadpoles,  kidneys,  etc.”  Topiary  work  he  would  not  undertake 
on  anv  extensive  scale.  The  ideal  site  of  his  garden  would  not 
be  on"  a  hill  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  panoramic  view  but 
should  be  where  foreground,  middle,  and  distance  would  all 
be  provided  for. 


The  Garden  City. — The  great  feature  of  the  ownership  of 
land  belonging  to  garden  cities  is  that  the  unearned  increment 
is  not  to  enrich  private  owners  or  shareholders,  but  to  benefit 
the  inhabitants  of  such  cities  as  a  whole.  This  is  indeed  the 
difference  between  municipal  ownership  and  private  owner¬ 
ship. 

*  *  * 

Sending  Lilies  to  America. — The  flowering  of  Tiger  Lilies 
is  now  well  understood  in  this  country,  and  it  is  stated  that 
growers  have  been  sending  flowers  of  Tiger  Lilies  to  France, 
and  even  to  America.  During  the  long  voyage  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  flowers  are  kept  in  cold  stores,  and  arrive  at  their 
destination  in  good  condition. 

*  *  * 

Spain  to  send  tts  Potatos. — For  some  years  past  foreign 
Potatos  have  reached  this  country  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  It  is  estimated  that  about  ten  million  bags  reach 
Britain  annually  from  those  countries.  Spanish  exporters 
think  they  can  send  us  large  quantities  of  excellent  tubers  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  and  we  understand  that  some  of  these 
exporters  are  about  to  make  an  experiment  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  Potato  industry  with  this  country. 

*  *  * 

Pine  Trees  at  Bournemouth. — For  some  time  past  the  area 
planted  with  Pine  trees  at  Bournemouth  has  been  contracted 
owing  to  building  on  sites  previously  occupied  with  trees.  The 
Town  Council  has  been  endeavouring  to  counteract  this  by 
planting  Pine  trees  on  its  own  freehold  land,  but  this  is  limited, 
and  a  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Council  should  appoint  a 
skilled  arboriculturist  to  control  the  planting  of  Pine  trees 
and  influence  neighbouring  landlords  in  the  same  respect. 

*  *  * 


A  Japanese  Suggestion  for  London  Children. — Some  time 
ago  a  little  Japanese  child  of  Nagasaki  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
the  “  Evening  News  ”  suggesting  that  the  children  of  London 
should  join  hands  with  those  of  Japan  in  a  great  flower  league. 
With  the  object  of  supplj'ing  the  materials  for  this  idea  the 
editor  took  steps  to  secure  thousands  of  Chrysanthemum  slips 
last  autumn,  and  these  are  rooted  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg,  Merivale  House,  Heston,  Houns¬ 
low,  where  they  are  waiting  the  applications  of  London  children. 

*  ■*  * 

Cypripedium  fairieanum. — An  article  concerning  the  reputed 
rediscovery  of  this  rare  Orchid  appeared  in  the  “  Times,”  to 
which  Mr.  Francis  Wellesley,  Westfield  Common,  Woking,  re¬ 
plied,  giving  a  note  of  warning.  He  advises  the  prospective 
buyer  to  beware.  The  Cypripedium  lias  been  so  often  promised 
that  one  lias  become  sceptical,  and  seeing  that  the  discovery 
was  made  by  an  engineer,  and  not  by  an  expert,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  be  doubly  cautious.  He  advises  no  one-  to  'buy  it 
out  of  flower  except  from  a  dealer  of  the  highest  repute  who 
will  furnish  a  written  guarantee  with  each  plant. 

*  *  ■* 

Proposed  Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  Greenaway. — Some  little 
time  ago  the  Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Society  had  resolved  to 
present  a  testimonial  to  its  secretary,  Mr.  William  Greenaway, 
in  recognition  of  his  long  services  to  the  county.  Almost  as 
soon  as  this  subject  was  mooted  it  soon  became  evident  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  something  substantial  might  be 
got  up  in  favour  of  the  secretary.  At  subsequent  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Headington  Horticultural  and  Poultry  Society  it  was 
resolved  to  enlarge  the  area-  from  which  the  subscriptions 
should  be  received.  Mr.  Greenaway  has  been  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  for  twenty-five  years,  for  a 
similar  period  to  the  Headington  Society,  and  for  thirty-seven 
years  to  the  Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Society.  He  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  testimonial  in-  money,  together  with  a  list  oi 

names  of  the  subscribers. 

*  *  * 


Primrose  Day. — The  19tli  April  was  again  observed  as  Prim¬ 
rose  Day  in  London  and  the  suburbs  apparently  with  ail  tlie 
enthusiasm  of  former  times.  In  all  probability,  however,  moie 
than  half  of  the  wearers  did  not  attach  any  political  .importance 
to  the  wearing  of  the  Primroses.  It  is  more  likely  that  many 
of  them  are  simply  charmed  with  an  interesting  and  sii  P 
wild  flower,  and,  seeing  so  many  people  with  a  nosegaj  1 

yellow  bloom,  they  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  borne 

years  ago  the  question  was  raised  whether  it  would  no  P  . 

brow  Primroses  for  supplying  the  wants  of  I  rimro-e 
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at  the  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  doubt 
with  regard  to  that.  At  present  the  Primroses  continue  to  be 
culled  from  the  meadows,  banks,  and  woodlands  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Country  children  are  largely  employed 
in  gathering  them.  It  is  questionable  how  many  years  the 
supply  may  be  met  in  this  manner  provided  the  plants  were 
not  allowed  to  produce  seed,  but  where  they  grow  wild  in 
abundance  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  stray  flowers  are 
certain  to  be  left  wherever  the  plants  grow  in  large  numbers. 
Furthermore,  they  never  expand  all  their  blossoms  at  any  given 
time,  but  continue  to  throw  up  fresh  flowers  for  some  weeks 
in  succession,  although  the  bulk  of  them  would  appear  about 
the  middle  of  April.  If  only  a  few  seeds  were  left  to  drop  on 
the  ground  they  would  probably  serve  to  make  good  any  deaths 
thatmight  occur  amongst  the  plants  naturally.  If  the  meadows 
where  these  plants  grow  were  ploughed  up  the  supply  would 
be  greatly  reduced  during  a  single  year,  but  so  long  as  whole 
meadows  and  fields  are  allowed  to  lie  in  pasture  there  will 
always  be  any  quantity  of  Primroses,  as  the  roots  are  not 
wanted  for  Primrose  Day. 


Obituary. 


Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G. 

On  the  18th  inst.  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G.,  son  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Low,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  died  at  Alassio  after  a  few  hours’ 
illness.  Sir  Hugh  was  in  his  eighty-first  year.  To  horticul¬ 
turists  his  name  will  be  interesting  as  being  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  above  named,  and  because  of  his  residence  in 
Borneo,  whence  so  many  interesting  pitcher  plants  were  sent 
home.  We  presume  that  Nepenthes  Lowii  was  named  after  him. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Borneo,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  had  been  ruling 
as  the  independent  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Borneo.  Following  upon  this  visit  Mr.  Low  published  an 
interesting  and  instructive  work  on  Sarawak  and  its  inhabitants. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Government  in  the 
island  of  Labuan  close  by.  In  1850  he  was  made  a  polioe  magis¬ 
trate,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  he  administered  the 
government  of  Labuan.  He  was  next  appointed  resident  for  the 
Government  at  Perak  on  the  mainland  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
in  1877.  Two  years  later  he  was  created  a  C.M.G.,  and  in  1883 
he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  K.C.M.G.  He  retired  in  1889, 
and  was  further  honoured  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order. 
IV  e  may  here  state  that  Sir  Hugh  was  never  connected  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken- 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Zygopetalum  and  Coelogyne  Leaves  Spotted. 

R  ould  you  please  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper  what  is  the  matter  with  the  leaves  of  the  Zygopetalum 
and  Coelogyne ?  (James  Anderson.) 

The  leaves  you  send  us  in  both  cases  are  affected  with  what  is 
known  as  the  leaf  spot  of  Orchids.  It  is  not  usually  ascribed 
to  any  fungus,  but  is  considered  merely  to  be  an  injury  caused 
by  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house  with  a  very  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  damage  must  have  been  done  some  time  ago,  when 
they  commenced  forming  pale  brown  spots  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  on  the  leaves.  Later  on  as  the  tissues 
cied  these  spots  assumed  a  black  appearance  owing  to  the  con- 
i action  or  shrinking  of  the  tissues  at  this  stage  consisting 
nieiely  of  dead  matter.  You  cannot  now  remedy  the  matter 
as  ar  as  the  present  state  of  the  leaves  is  concerned.  The  only 
-U1S  y°u  can  do  is  to  remove  the  worst  of  them,  but  do  not 
rf\an“  r?e1ans  denudfe  the  plants  of  leaves,  as  that  would  be 
to  ^le^r  vigour  and  the  amount  of  growth  made 
g  ie  coming  season.  The  leaves  that  are  now  spotted 


will  always  present  these  spots  so  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
plant.  Encourage  fresh  growth,  however,  by  giving  the  house  a 
rather  higher  temperature,  though  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
keeping  the  atmosphere  fail  ly  moist.  The  damage  that  has  been 
done  was  done  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  outside  tempera¬ 
ture  was  low  and  the  light  rather  poor.  Your  aim  and  object 
now  should  be  to  avoid  tho  same  evil  next  winter  by  keeping 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  during  dull  cold  weather,  and 
by  preventing  the  temperature  getting  too  low  during  those 
periods.  What  you  should  aim  at  is  prevention  rather  than 
cure,  and  the  winter  time  is  the  season  when  you  must  exercise 
the  above  precaution. 

Rose  Leaves  Losing  Colour. 

Would  you  please  inform  me  what  is  affecting  the  Rose  leaves 
of  W.  A.  Richardson,  giving  the  causp  and  the  remedy? 
(James  Anderson.) 

Judging  from  the  leaves  sent  you  have  been  treating  the  Rose 
veiy  well  in  some  respects,  but  badly  in  others.  You  have  been 
allowing  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  to  be  too  dry  by  neglect- 
ing  syringing  while  the  Rose  was  in  full  growth.  If  you  carefully 
examine  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  you  will  find  them  very 
badly  affected  with  red  spider.  A  good  remedy  is  a  heavy 
syringing  of  clean  water,  making  sure  that  you  thoroughly  wet 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  of  sulphur  put  on  the 
hot-water  pipes  would  also  destroy  the  red  spider,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  with  sulphur  in  Rose  houses 
if  heated  either  by  means  of  a  ffue  or  hot  water.  We  should 
not  advise  you  to  put  sulphur  on  a  flue  for  any  class  of  plants. 
If  the  hot-water  pipes  were  gently  heated  there  would  be  no 
danger  perhaps,  hut  instead  of  that  if  you  intend  to  try  the 
sulphur  remedy  you  should  either  lightly  syringe  the  foliage, 
especially  the  under  surface,  and  then  dust  the  leaves  with 
sulphur.  Another  way  of  applying  it  would  be  to  mix  it  in  a 
can  of  water  and  then  syringe  the  leaves  with  it.  There  could 
be  no  harm  in  applying  two  of  the  remedies  we  have  just  given 
you,  namely,  syringing  the  leaves  with  clean  water  and  then 
dusting  them  with  sulphur  while  wet  to  make  the  powder 
hang  on. 


Caper  Spurge. 

A  plant  with  blue-green  leaves  comes  up  in  the  garden  here 
vc-*1'1  ''i  i  ■D'£lr’  and  I  have  been  told  it  is  the  Caper  Spurge. 
YY  ould  it  be  safe  to  pickle  the  young  fruits,  as  we  have  an  idea 
that  the  Spurges  are  poisonous?  (A.  P.  M.) 

All  of  the  Spurges  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  caution  with  them  when  you  come  to  eat- 
them.  The  young  fruits  of  the  Caper  Spurge  are  sometimes 
made  into  pickles,  but  only  a  few  of  them  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose  at  any  given  time.  You  can,  to  a  certain  extent 
destroy  tneir  deleterious  properties  by  steeping  the  fruits  in 
salt  and  water  for  some  days,  when  washing  them  and  placing 
lem  m  vinegar.  We  do  not  think,  however,  it  is  desirable  to 
use  such  doubtful  material  for  pickles  when  you  can  get  the 
leal  article  in  the  shops  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  incur  no 
danger  by  the  use  of  them. 

Onion  Blight 

Some  of  our  Onions  were  badly  blighted  last  year,  the  leaves 
being  coveied  with  something  like  mildew.  Can  anyth  in  cr  be 
done  to  prevent  it  coming  again  this  year?  (Tom  R.) 

In  our  experience,  Onions  are  more  liable  to  be  blighted  in 
cold  damp  summers  than  in  fairly  dry  ones.  When  you  notice 
the  disease  commencing  you  should  pull  up  and  burn  the  in¬ 
fected  plants.  Previous  to  this,  however,  you  should  take  the 
precautions  to  use  a  fungicide  that-  will  prevent  the  fungus 
from  getting  established.  A  good  preventive  is  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  up  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  of  limp  to  6  lbs.  sulphate 
of  copper  in  50  gallons  of  water.  The  sulphate  of  copper  or 
blue  vitriol  should  he  put  in  a  coarse  bag  and  the  latter  dropped 
in  the  barrel  amongst  the  water  until  it  gets  dissolved.  This 
is  to  hold  back  any  insoluble  impurities  that  would  serve  to 
choke  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  or  a  proper  sprayer.  After  the 
sulphate  of  copper  has  been  dissolved  and  the  impurities  re¬ 
moved,  the  lime  may  be  put  in  a  pail  with  a  quantity  of  water 
and  broken  up  fine  until  it  forms  a  thin  paste,  making  sure 
that  the  lime  has  been  thoroughly  pounded,  leaving  no  lumps 
in  it.  This  lime  may  then  be  added  to  the  water,  and  the 
barrel  filled  up.  Rain  water  should  he  used  if  you  can  get  it, 
otherwise  use  ordinary  well  water.  Before  syringing  the  whole 
of  the  Onions  you  might  try  the  spray  on  a.  few  plants  and 
wait  a  day  to  see  if  it  has  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  leaves, 
and,  if  so,  add  some  more  lime  to  the  mixture,  which  will 
render  it  harmless.  The  Onions  may  then  be  syringed  with  this 
mixture,  and  the  operation  repeated  at  intervals  of  tlire  e  weeks 
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unless  it  happens  to  rain  heavily,  when  the  applications  might 
be  applied  oftener,  say  every  ten  clays.  If  this  precaution  is 
taken  you  will  save  the  bulk  of  the  Onions  from  being  attacked 
by  the  fungus.  At  the  same  time  you  can  keep  a  sharp  outlook, 
and  any  diseased  individuals  that  appear  should  he  removed 
and  burned. 


Eorder  of  Bulbs. 

A  narrow  border  in  the  garden  is  filled  entirely  with  bulbs 
that  give  great  variety  in  spring,  but  the  early  ones  soon  leave 
blanks  when  summer  weather  sets  in.  We  do  not  want  to  lift 
them,  but  would  like  to  plant  something  to  brighten  the  border 
when  the  leaves  of  the  bulbs  die  down.  What  would  be  bes  • 
to  plant,  leaving  out  ordinary  bedding  plants?  (H.  Westland.) 

A  crood  plan  in  the  case  you  mention  would  be  to  sow  clumps 
of  showy  annuals  close  to  the  place  where  the  bulbs  are  grow¬ 
ing,  so  that  when  the  foliage  of  the  latter  finally  dies  down 
the  annuals  may  be  growing  up  to  take  their  place.  The  height 
of  the  annuals  should  be  studied,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
out  of  place  when  they  reach  their  full  development,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  particular  kinds  of  annuals,  as 
they  are  so  numerous,  but  we  should  select  those  which  grow 
neatly  and  stand  upright  instead  of  spreading  about  on  the; 
border,  thereby  interfering  with  other  subjects.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  season  now  to  get  annuals  to  fill  those  places,  but 
another  year  you  might  sow  such  hardy  subjects  as  Larkspur, 
Linum  rubrum  grandiflorum,  Malope  trifida  grandmoia, 
Godetia-s,  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  In  the  meantime  you 
xniaht  have  reserve  plants  of  various  kinds  in  pots  in  the  cold 
frames,  including  such  as  Salvia  azurea,  pots  of  Sweet  1  eas, 
and  occasionally  an  early  flowering  Chrysanthemum  might  be 
used  with  good  effect. 

Preventing  the  Lily  Disease. 

Last  year  our  plants  of  the  white  Lily  were  badly  affected 
with  disease  just  before  flowering.  After  the  stems  withered 
we  lifted  the  bulbs  and  put  them  in  a  bag  with  sulphur,  shaking 
them  well  up,  and  planted  them  in  a  fresh  site.  They  look 
all  right  at  present.  Can  anything  be  used  as  a  preventive. 

There  are  two  fungicides  that  might  be  employed  foi 
syringing  the  plants  at  intervals  as  a  preventive.  The  present 
we  think  would  be  a  good  time  to  commence,  as  the  lilies  are 
making  good  growth,  and  disease  is  not  likely  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance"  until  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  some  time  in  June, 
when  the  Lilies  are  nearing  the  flowering  stage.  Alter  the 
plants  have  become  attacked  it  is  useless  to  try  any  remedy,  as 
the  fungus  lives  inside  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  stems. 
You  mrnlit  employ  Bordeaux  mixture  as  recommended  above, 
for  Onion  blight.  As  the  lime  might  be  objectionable  by 
whitening  the  leaves,  you  might  try  sulphide  of  potassium 
instead, -ut  the  rate  of  ±  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  fungi¬ 
cide  is  also  known  as  liver  of  sulphur,  so  that  we  think  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it.  As  the  season  ol 
flowering  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  the  remedy  might  be 
applied  once  a  fortnight,  and  if  the  season  is  not  a  wet  one 
the  fungicide  should  prevent  the  fungus  from  getting  a  com¬ 
mencement  on  the  plants.  Many  of  these  preventives  must  be 
done  by  way  of  experiment,  as  their  effectiveness  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  whether  there  is  dry  weather  to  save  the  washing 
off  of  the  fungicide,  which  would  prevent  the  fungus  from  get¬ 
ting  a  footing  so  long  as  it  remains  upon  the  leaves.  In  the 
case  of  wet  weather  the  preventive  would  have  to  be  applied 
oftener. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J  Potts.)  1,  Erica  carnea ;  2,  Impatiens  Sultani ;  3,  Mimulus 
•dutinosus. — (E.  W.)  1.  Arabis  lucid  a  variegata  2,  Leucojum 
a-stivum;  3.  Fritillaria  Meleagris  alba;  4,  Fritillaria  Im¬ 
perials  lutea ;  5,  Muscari  botryoides  album  ;  6,  Doronicum 
caucasicum.— (T.  B.  Jones.)  1,  Adonis  vernal  is ;  2,  Caltha 
palustris  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno  ,  4,  Scilla 
italica  ;  5.  Scilla  hispanica ;  6,  Saxifraga  muscoides  Rhei.— 
(R.  Henderson.)  1,  Fritillaria  Meleagris;  2,  Primula  denti- 
cuiata ;  3.  Aubrietia  deltoidea  variegata ;  4,  Primula  acaulis 
Double  Sulphur;  5,  Muscari  racenlosum. — (W.  R.)  1,  Pyrus 
Maulei ;  2,  Coronilla  Emerus  ;  3,  Amelancliier  canadensis  ;  4. 
Prunus' Avium  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Lonicera  tatarica  ;  6,  Pernettya 
mucronata. — (A.  W.  M.)  1,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  ;  2, 
Epidendrum  prismatccarpum  ;  3,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  ; 

4.  Cattleya  Schroderae  ;  5.  Odontoglossum  crispum  anderson- 
ianum. — (S.  H.)  1,  Oxalis  Plumieri  ;  2,  Oxalis  cernua  ;  3, 
Lachenalia  tricolor  quadricolor ;  4,  Coronilla  glauca. ;  5,  Ken- 
nedva-  prostrata ;  6,  Cytisus  prolifera.— (James  Anderson.) 

Odontoglossum  crispum  andersonianum. 
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Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

Max. 

9th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

June. 

7th—  Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London  (three  days). 

20th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

21st — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (three  days). 

27th — Royal  Agricultural  Society  (four  days) 

28th — Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show  ;  South 
ampton  Summer  Show  (two  days). 

This  Insur  nce  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  omy 
but  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accioents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  filOO 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  oi 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  ; — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  sigued. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 

Coupons.  . 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  ol 
publication  to  6  a.  ni.  on  the  day  of  the  following  pul  dication. 

Signed . _  M  ~ . - 

A  ddress . . . . . 

The  due  fulfilment,  of  this  insurance  Is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  shnnl  i  he  mnfi- 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


George’s  Day. 

Unfortunately  for  England’s  national 
"wer>  St.  George’s  Day  falls  on  April  23rd, 
ten  few,  if  any,  Roses  grown  natu¬ 


rally  in  Britain  can  be  obtained  for  the 
celebration  of  this  festival.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  Roses  sold  on  that  day  will  have  been 
grown  on  the  Continent,  but  home-grown 
Roses  are  usually  provided  by  cultivators  in 
this  country,  who  bring  them  along  under 
glass.  We  not©  from  the  annual  report  of 
1 904  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George  that 
last  year's  festival  was  again  held  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil.  The  hall  was  respondent  with  the 
distinctive  standards  of  the  Daughter  States, 
all  bearing  a,  familiar  resemblance  to  the 
grand  old  flag  of  the  mother  country. 
Every  guest  wore  blossoms  of  the  national 
emblem,  and  the  table  was  decorated  solely 
with  Roses.  After  dinner  telegrams  from 
various  local  branches  of  the  society  were 
read  to  the  assembled  guests.  These  tele- 
giams  came  practically  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  wherever  Englishmen  were 
gathered  together  in  numbers  to  celebrate 
the  day.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  British 
Colonies,  but  also  to  New  York  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Amongst 
other  statements  made  by  the  chairman  in 
his  speech  he  said,  “  It  was  from  the  shores 
of  old  England  those  gallant  men  set  forth 
who  have  settled  Canada,  who  settled 
the  United  States,  who  discovered  Australia, 
who  conquered  India,  who  settled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  etc.”  These  are  patriotic 
sentiments,  for  be  it  remembered  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  society  is  to  arouse  a  more 
widespread  enthusiasm  in  English  nationality 
and  patriotism  for  England  as  a  nation.  It 
also  aims  at  inducing  Englishmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  observe  St.  George’s  Day, 
remembering  all  that  their  nationality  im¬ 
plies.  The  report  states  that  the  attainment 
of  th's  primary  object  is  approaching  its  ac¬ 
complishment  with  giant  strides.  As  St. 
Georgei’s  Day  this  year  fell  on  a  Sunday 
it  was  necessary  to  change  the  date  for  the 
celebration  of  the  annual  festival,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  usual  assembly  on 
May  10th,  when  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Halsbury  has  consented  to  take  the  chair. 
We  presume  that,  loyal  Englishmen  in  othei 
parts  of  the  world  will  also  have  to  change 
the  date  for  holding  the  festival. 


National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  “  Official  Catalogue  and  Cultural 
Guide  ”  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  was 
published  last  year.  The  society  now  issue 
a  supplement  which  brings  the  former  work 
absolutely  up  to  date.  The  supplement 
gives  a  list  of  the  new  varieties  to  be  sent 
out  this  year.  It  is  a  . fairly  lengthy  list, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
but  lovers  of  this  class  of  plant  are  always 
eager  to  note  what  is  being  done  amongst 
their  favourite  flower.  Another  important 
feature  of  the  supplement  is  the  selection  of 
varieties  for  exhibition  and  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  The  selections  are  entirely  confined 
to  those  varieties  which  have  been  tested 


and  are  known  to  be  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  mentioned.  These  list's  have  been 
completely  revised,  so  that  whether  a  gar¬ 
dener  is  an  exhibitor  or  merely  intends  to 
keep  his  garden  gay,  he  can  rely  upon  the 
varieties  given  as  being  the  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  supplement  is  issued  gratis  to 
members  of  the  society  and  to  purchasers 
of  the  official  catalogue.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  II.  L.  Brousson,  Boyton,  Foots  Cray, 
Kent. 


Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice. 

Owing  to  the  severe  frost  and  storms  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  all 
along  the  Mediterranean  littoral, vthe  battle 
of  flowers  at  Nice,  if  not  a  failure,  was  seri¬ 
ously  compromised  by  comparison  with  those 
of  other  years.  Mimosa  and  Narcissi  were 
amongst  the  principal  flowers  that  escaped 
destruction  in  some  of  the  regions.  The 
Violet  was  not  very  abundant,  but  the 
plants  had  had  their  leaves  dried  up  by  the 
wind  and  the  cold.  Other  flowers  usually 
employed  in  great  quantity,  but  which  this 
year  had  greatly  suffered,  were  white  Stocks. 
Saftrano  Roses,  Mignonette  and  Marguerites, 
The  harvest  of  Orange  flowers  has  been  de¬ 
plorable.  The  flowers  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  perfume  likewise  suffered, 
but  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  other  subjects. 


Prize  Competitions  : 

Photographs  of  Gardening  Subjects. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

(1.)  The  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 
offers  a  Prize  of  £1  Is.  Od.  for  the  best 
original  photograph  showing  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  Conservatory.  The  photograph 
must  be  a  view  of  the  reader’s  own  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than  half¬ 
plate  size.  The  prize  photograph  will  be  used 
in  The  Gardening  World,  and  if  any  speci¬ 
ally  commended  photographs  sent  in  for  com¬ 
petition  are  used,  prizes  of  five  shillings  each 
will  be  given.  The  copyright  of  the  prize 
photographs  will  be  the  property  of  the 
Proprietors  of  T he  Gardening  World. 

(2.)  A  prize  of  £1  Is.  is  also  offered  for  the 
best  original  photograph  of  a  Single  Flower¬ 
ing  Plant  for  room  or  table  decoration.  The 
plant  must  be  one  of  the  reader’s  own  grow¬ 
ing.  Fancy  (outer)  pots  may  be  used,  or  the 
pots  majr  be  draped  with  ribbons,  canvas  mat¬ 
ting,  crepe  paper,  or  other  decoration,  but 
such  decoration  must  not  be  allowed  to  form 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  pictuie. 
Extra  prizes  of  5s.  each  will  be  given 
for  any  specially  commended  photographs 
which  may  be  used.  Other  conditions,  as 
above. 

All- photographs  must  be  marked  "  Compe¬ 
tition,”  with  name  and  address  of  owner, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  or  before 
May  25th.- 
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Froit  Under  Glass. 

Melons.— Seed  sown  the  second  or  third  week  in  January 
will  be  on  the  verge  of  ripening  and  require  careful  manage¬ 
ment  to  get  fruit  of  the  best  flavour.  The  watering  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  this  respect  ;  an  overdose  at  this  critical 
point  may  spoil  the  whole  crop  ;  therefore  much  judgment  is 
necessary  in  determining  the  supply.  As  soon  as  colouring 
begins  and  the  stem  shows  signs  of  parting  at  the  base  of  the 
fruit,  water  must  be  withheld,  or  splitting  or  cracking  of  the*, 
fruit  may  occur,  as  well  as  flavour  impaired.  5  entilation  must 
be  more  general,  especially  in  the  day-time  during  bright 
weather,  with  a  chink  at  night,  when  it  is  hoped  the  weather 
will  be  more  genial,  as  cold,  cutting  winds  must  be  guarded 
against.  Melons  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly  upon 
the  plants,  and  a  thin  shade  may  be  necessary  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  it  should  not  be  resorted  to 
while  the  plant  presents  a  healthy  look,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
drooping  or  scorching.  Maintain  still  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  about  the  house  and  a  nice  warmth  in  the*  pipes 
throughout  the  night,  and  if  the  fruits  must  be  kept  for  a 
week  or  so,  place  them  in  a  cool  shed  or  fruit-room,  and  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  finished,  clear  out  all  the  exhausted  soil  except 
the  bottom  turves ;  replace  with  fresh  loam,  adding  a  little 
soot,  bone-meal  and  wood-ashes,  making  it  quite  firm  with  a 
brick,  but  it  must  not  be  wet  for  this  latter  job  ;  if  it  is,  defer 
it  for  a  few  days.  If  the  plants  have  been  attacked  with  red 
spider,  the  glass  and  woodwork  should  be  previously  washed 
down  with  soapy  water,  and  as  soon  as  the*  soil  is  warmed 
through  replanting  may  take  place.  Fertilise  expanding 
blossom  on  succession  plants,  supporting  the  fruits  before  the 
weight  cripples  the  bine,  and  feed  liberally,  keeping  later-sown 
plants  carefully  trained  to  the  trellis,  and  so*w  more  seed  in 
2 1-in.  pots,  and  set  out.  before  they  become  pot-bound. 

Figs.  —  Withhold  overhead  syringing  while  yielding  ripe 
fruits,  but  damp  down  the  borders,  paths,  etc.,  several  times 
daily  when  bright,  and  afford  more  ventilation,  applying  tepid 
water  to  the  roots  whenever  they  require  it,  which  will  be  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  case  of  pot.  trees.  Tie  aside  any  growths  that 
shade  the  fruits,  and  stop  or  remove  side  growths  if  not 
required  for  extension  of  the  tree,  and  sponge  any  leaves  that 
show  the  least  sign  of  red  spider.  In  succession  houses  attend 
to  thinning  of  the  fruit,  also  growths,  and  tie  down  any  that 
it  is  necessary  to  retain,  and  give  the  trees  abundance  of  water 
at  the  root,  using  liquid  manure  for  the  purpose,  admitting  air 
earlier  mornings  now,  and  increasing  it  as  the  temperature1 
advances,  a  day  figure  of  85  deg.  when  bright  doing  no  harm. 
Well  syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  closing 
time  soon  after  3  p.m.  ;  4  o'clock  will  be  early  enough  to  close 
unheated  houses  on  bright  days.  These  will  require  frequent 
attention  as  to  disbudding,  pinching,  and  securing  the  shoots  to 
the  trellis,  as  well  as  stimulants  at  the  roots,  ventilating 
similarly  to  earlier-started  trees,  and  in  damping  down  use  a 
little  liquid  manure,  the  odour  of  which  tends  to  keep  red 
spider  away. 

Vineries. —  Much  attention  will  be  required  in  the  different 
divisions,  either  in  stopping  lateral  growths,  tying  down,  pol¬ 
linating  the  bunches  of  shy  setting  varieties,  or  thinning  of  the 
berries  of  those  that  are  more  advanced.  Muscats  while  in 
flower  set  more  satisfactorily  when  the  bunches  are  allowed  to 
remain  fairly  near  the  glass,  leaving  the  final  tying  of  the 
laterals  until  the  berries  can  be  distinguished,  and  further, 
assist  the  fertilisation  with  a  camel-hair  brush  with  foreign 
pollen  of  the  Hamburgh  or  other  free-setting  variety,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  night  temperature  of  65  deg.  to  68  deg.  The  later  sorts, 
such  as  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Alton  Towers,  Lady  Downes  and 


one  or  two  others  merely  require  the  rods  gently  tapped  towards 
midday  while  the  air  is  dry.  Many  days  must  not  elapse  ere 
the  thinning  of  the  berries  must  begin,  especially  Hamburghs 
and  the  varieties  just  enumerated,  leaving  the  latest  Muscats 
until  it  can  be  seen  which  berries  are  perfectly  fertilised,  nip¬ 
ping  out.  all  the  stoneless  ones  first,  when  a  better  idea  can  be 
formed  as  to  what  other  berries  need  removal.  Give  all  borders 
a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  immediately  a  set  has  been 
secured,  and  make  the  most  of  solar  heat  after  about  3  p.m.  by 
closing  the  structure,  and  thoroughly  moisten  borders,  walls, 
etc.,  either  with  the  syringe  or  fine-rosed  water-can,  mulching 
the  borders  as  soon  as  the  first  thinning  of  the  bunches,  or 
rather  berries,  has  been  finished.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seasonable  Remarks. —  From  what  I  have  observed,  Orchids 
are.  in  a  more  backward  state  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Odontoglossums  seem  to  be  the  exception.  This  is  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  mildness  of  the  winter  months,  which 
assisted  the  plants  to  mature  their  growth  early ;  so  much  so 
that  with  us  at  the  end  of  February  we  were  anticipating  a 
very  early  flowering  season,  but  the  colder  and  dryer  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  with  us  during  the  past  two  months  have 
had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  early  produced  flower-scapes,  so 
that  they  are  expanding  at  their  normal  season. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  distress  the  plants  by  allowing 
them  to  retain  the  flower-scapes  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  after  the  flowers  have  become,  fully  expanded,  or  the 
pseudo-bulbs  will  shrivel :  where  this  is  caused,  there  will  be 
found  some  anxiety  in  the  endeavour  to.  enable  the  plants  to 
regain  their  normal  state.  Even  the  expert  cultivators  will 
find  this  not  always  an  easy  problem  to  solve,  especially  if  root 
action  has  taken  place  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and  has 
ceased,  as  is*  often  the  case,  at.  flowering  time.  It  is  really 
surprising  how  quickly  shrivelling  takes  place  from  the  strain 
of  excessive  flowering,  and  to.  what  extent  the  succeeding 
growth  becomes  affected.  There  are  many  who  throw  objec¬ 
tions  in  the*  way  of  assisting  the  plants  by  relieving  some  of 
the1  scapes-  of  the  flower-buds  when  the  flower-scapes  are*  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  I  have  never  met  the  cultivator 
who  could  keep  his  plants  up  to  the  standard  requirements  for 
many  years  in  succession  where  the  flower-scapes  have*  pro¬ 
duced  annually  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  on  the  scapes.  I 
consider  that  if  the  scapes  are  disbudded  to  three  or  four 
flowers  in  alternate  years  with  the  full  spike,  it  is  the  only 
safe  plan  of  retaining  the  plants  in  sufficient  condition  to  pro¬ 
duce  specimen  plants  and  desirable*  results.  By  this  process 
we  procure  the  best  quality  of  flowers  in  one  season,  and  the 
most  useful  and  decorative  scapes  in  the  other.  Other  cool- 
house  Orchids  are  also  affected  by  excessive  flowering.  On- 
cidium  marshallianum  and  other  large-flowered  varieties  of  the 
genus  come  to  an  early  death  from  the  fact  of  their  free-flower¬ 
ing  characteristics  under  artificial  conditions  perhaps  more 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  Cattleya  Housed — The  large-flowering  Cattleyas  and 
Laelias  of  the  summer-flowering  classes  are  now  producing  their 
flowers  in  the  sheaths.  Care  should  be*  observed  to  afford  eveiy 
facility  that  may  tend  to  assist  the  plants  to  produce  their 
flowers  under  the  best  available  conditions.  Light  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  colour  in  flowers  ;  the  plants 
should  therefore  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  ma; 
have  every  benefit  possible,  with  due  regard,  of  course,  to  the 
protection  of  the  foliage  from  ill-effects  that  may  be  easih 
obtained  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  night  temperatures  of  the  house  should  also  now  be 
gradually  raised,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  this  month  we  shall 
have  reached  the  normal  degree  of  the  summer  temperatures. 
Damping  the  floors  and  stages  will  require  careful  attention 
and  must  be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  conditions  pie- 
vailing  outside.  In  bright  weather,  when  there  is  free  ventila- 
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tion,  the  whole  of  the  warm  divisions  of  the  Orchid  houses  may 
be  damped  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  last  damping  should 
be  done  sufficiently  early  to  permit  excessive  moisture  to 
become  distilled  before  the  cooler  evening  temperature  is 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Rhodanthes. — When  well  grown  these  bright-flowering  ever¬ 
lastings  are  objects  of  great  beauty  for  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory,  and  by  sowing  seed  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  from 
March  onwards  an  unbroken  display  may  readily  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  llhodanthes  are  not  of  so  robust  constitution  as  the 
majority  of  this  class  of  plant,  yet  their  culture  in  pots  is  of 
the  simplest.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  48-sized  pots, 
tilled  with  rich  soil.  Equal  parts  loam,  decomposed  manure 
and  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  added  will  answer  well. 
The  young  plants  resent  any  disturbance  of  the  roots  ;  there¬ 
fore  sow  the  seed  iu  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Place 
on  a  shelf  in  a  genial  warmth  to  germinate,  and  when  nicely 
up  thin  out  the  weakest,  leaving  live  of  the  strongest  plants. 
When  these  attain  2  in.  in  height  remove  to  a  light  position  in 
the  greenhouse  or  warm  frame  and  keep  steadily  growing. 
Avoid  over-watering  the  plants  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
for  the  first  few  weeks.  As  the  pots  become  tilled  with  roots, 
apply  occasional  waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  before 
the  young  plants  become  too  tall,  place  four  neat  stakes  to  each 
pot,  and  pass  two  bands  of  raffia  round  them  for  support. 

If  the  flowers  are  wanted  for  furnishing  vases  in  rooms  during 
winter,  cut  them  to  the  ground  when  fully  expanded,  and  dry 
them  ;  hang  up  in  small  bunches  with  their  heads  downwards 
in  an  airy  shed  to  finish  drying. 

Chinese  Primulas.  -The  first  principal  sowing  of  these  may 
now  be  made  for  producing  plants  to  flower  early  next  winter  ; 
a  later  sowing  may  be  made  a  month  hence.  Prepare  clean, 
shallow  pans  by  well  draining,  and  fill  to'  within  1  in.  of  the 
rim  with  finely  sifted  light  soil  composed  of  three-parts  leaf- 
soil  and  one  of  loam  and  sand.  Press  fairly  firm,  and  make 
an  even  surface,  afterwards  affording  a  good  watering  through 
a  fine-rosed  can.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  cover  lightly  with 
very  fine  soil.  To  prevent  evaporation  place  over  the  pan  a 
sheet  of  glass ;  this  may  remain  on  until  germination  takes 
place.  A  warm  pit  is  a  suitable  structure  in  which  to  raise  the 
seedlings,  and  when  the  first  rough  leaf  appears,  remove  them 
to  a  cold  frame.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  until  the 
young  plants  are  potted  off  and  growing  freely.  When  large 
enough,  pot  off  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  using  similar  soil  to  that 
advised  for  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  used  in  a 
lumpy  state. 

Double  Varieties. — Although  some  varieties  of  these  come 
true  from  seed,  I  am  in  favour  of  propagating  them  from  cut¬ 
tings,  especially  that  old  favourite  the  double  white,  than 
which  no  more  useful  plant  is  grown  for  winter  and  spring 
flowering.  Remove  the  remaining  flowers  and  decaying  leaves, 
then  bank  up  to  the  collar  of  the  plant  some  light  sandy  soil. 
New  roots  will  soon  push  into  this  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a 
genial  warmth  of  about  60  deg.  ;  they  may  then  be  cut  up 
with  a  knife  and  each  strong  crown  will  form  a  plant.  Pot 
these  into  3-in.  pots,  using  precisely  the  same  kind  of  soil  as 
advised  for  the  single  varieties.  When  potted  off,  keep  them 
in  a  temperature  of  about  55  deg.,  and  afford  them  all  the 
light  possible  to  ensure  sturdiness. 

Carnations. —  If  cuttings  of  the  tree  varieties  were'  inserted 
and  treated  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar,  they  will  now  be 
growing  away  freely  in  small  pots.  Essential  points  to  con¬ 
sider  are  to  repot,  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  :  to 
allow  them  to  become  at  all  potbound  is  to  court  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  stocky  plants 
with  an  abundance  of  short-jointed  shoots.  To  ensure  this, 
they  must  be  accorded  a  temperature  of  about  50  to  55  deg., 
with  a  free  circulation  of  dry  air  about  them  throughout, 


Close  watchfulness  for  aphis  and  other  insects  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times,  and  before  these  gain  a  bold,  fumigate. 
Malmaisons  will  soon  be  opening  their  first  blossoms,  and  the 
plants  should  now  be  kept  somewhat  dry  at  t lie  roots.  Main¬ 
tain  a  free  circulation  of  warm,  dry  air  about  them  whenever 
the  external  conditions  allow. 

Cinerarias. —  For  early  winter  flowering,  seed  should  now  be 
sown,  whilst  three  weeks  hence  will  be  soon  enough  where  the 
plants  are  wanted  to  flower  in  mid-winter  and  early  spring. 
The  now  popular  C.  stellata  and  its  congeners  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  collections  of  greenhouse  plants,  their  tall  habit  of 
growth  and  free-flowering  qualities  marking  them  as  indis¬ 
pensable  adjuncts  to  the  conservatory.  Adopt  the  same 
methods  with  these  as  advised  for  Primulas.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

In  this  department  the  work  will  not  be  veiy  pressing  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  transplanting  of  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  completed  without  delay,  as  the  weather 
we  are  now  experiencing  will  greatly  help  them  to  commence 
fresh  growth,  and  the  state  of  the  soil  will  facilitate  root 
etion.  These  will  require  but  little  water  at  the  root,  arti¬ 
ficially  given,  but  on  warm  sunny  days  a  good  syringing  will 
prove  of  much  assistance.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
deciduous  section,  and  if  any  of  these  are  not  growing  away 
freely,  a  light  pruning  will,  in  many  cases,  induce  them  to  do 
so,  especially  with  such  as  the  Crataegus  or  Thorns,  which  are 
often  very  slow  in  forming  new  growth  after  being  removed. 
It  is  also’  a  good  plan  to  apply  a  mulching  of  soil  or  spent 
manure  over  the  surface  soil,  which  will  keep  the  roots  in 
a  moist  condition. 

If  the  shrubbery  has  been  lightly  forked  over,  as  before 
advised,  it  will  now  be  in  a  suitable  state  for  raking  over, 
which  gives  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  and  renders  it  in  good 
condition  for  planting  any  summer  flowering  subjects.  Where 
sufficient  space  occurs  between  the  shrubs  to  allow  this  it  is 
an  excellent  plan,  but  plants  should  be  selected  which  will  not 
make  a  large  growth,  and  those  of  dwarf  habit  generally  prove 
the  most  serviceable. 

Climbing  Loniceras — There  are  many  purposes  for  which 
these  can  be  used  in  the  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds, 
and  produce  very  pleasing  effects,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one 
sees  the  commoner  varieties  used  in  the  wild  garden,  and  yet 
such  as  the  Early  and  Late  Dutch  are  among  the  most  suitable 
of  plants  for  such  a  position.  In  the  majority  of  places  it 
generally  happens  that  some  old  stumps  of  trees  or  large  logs 
of  wood  have  to  be  disposed  of,  and  these  are  just  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  building  up  a  mound  over  which  the  Honeysuckle  can 
grow.  We  have  several  years  grown  these  plants  in  this 
way  and  few  subjects  give  a  better  display  when  in  flower, 
especially  in  the  wild  garden  or  wilderness,  where  plenty  of 
space  is’  at  command.  Our  method  of  culture  is  to  throw 
the  logs  into  an  irregular  heap,  and  then  plant  the  Loniceras 
between  them.  These  need  but  little  attention,  and  soon 
clothe  the  wood,  especially  if  the  soil  is  prepared  beforehand. 
The  growths  will  need  tacking  down  when  planted,  but  little 
of  this  need  be  done  after  they  have  become  established,  and 
practicallv  cover  the  wood.  For  this  purpose,  the  varieties  of 
Periclymenutn  I  have  mentioned  above  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  produce  abundance  of  flower,  are  deliciously 
scented,  rampant  growers,  and  require  a  minimum  amount 
of  attention.  These  can  also  be  used  for  clothing  pillars  in 
the  shrubberies,  and  answer  well  to  such  treatment. 

As  a  wall  plant  for  clothing  trellises  or  arbours,  the 
evergreen  variety  L.  japonica  is  very  pleasing,  with  sweetly 
scented  flowers  and  dark  green  foliage.  This  is  a  fairly  quick 
grower,  but,  if  possible,  should  be  given  a  sheltered  spot. 
There  is  also  a  variegated  form  of  this  named  L.  japonica 
aureo-reticulata,  in  which  the  leaves  are  veined  and  blotched 
with  gold,  and  are  very  variable  in  shape.  L.  sempervirens, 
which  comes  from  North  America,  has  evergreen  foliage,  and 
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scarlet  flowers;,  hence  the  common  name  of  Scarlet  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle.  It  is  very  pleasing  and  flowers  freely  all 
through  the  summer,  though  practically  without  scent,  hut 
must  have  the  protection  of  a  wall  and  well-drained  loamy  soil. 
L.  flavum  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  but  one  which  appears  to 
be  very  scarce  in  gardens.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  if  given 
the  protection  of  a  wall  will  grow  rapidly. 

Mulching. — Climbing  Hoses  and  the  like  on  pillars  should 
noAV  be  given  a  good  mulching  of  decayed  cow-manure,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  any  young  growths  coining 
up  from  the  base. 

Moutan  Paeonies  should  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliain  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beetroot. —  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  Beet  is  grown 
too  large,  the  principal  reason  for  this  being  that  the  seed 
is  sown  too  early  in  the  year,  and  especially  does  this  relate 
to  many  of  the  best  and  larger  growing  varieties.  Small 
to  medium-sized  roots  are  decidedly  of  better  quality  than 
large  coarse  ones.  At  least  three  sowings  should  be  made 
in  every  garden  where  Beet,  is  appreciated,  the  principal  one 
about  the  10th  of  the  present  month.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  varieties  to  cultivate.  In 
the  North  the  very  dark  varieties  alone  find  favour,  but  that 
it  is  of  better  quality  than  such  varieties  as  a  true  strain  of 
Dell’s  Crimson  I  cannot  believe,  and  so  far  as  appearance 
goes,  either  on  the  exhibition  table  or  when  cooked,  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  opinion.  However,  to  ensure  perfect 
specimens  it  will  be  necessary  on  most  soils  to  prepare  and 
bore  holes  much  in  the  same  way  as  for  Carrots.  Finely  sifted 
soil  should  be  used  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  of  poor  quality. 
Make  also  another  small  sowing  of  Globe  Beet  on  a  south 
boi  der  ;  this  variety  is  excellent  for  pulling  when  quite  young' 
for  use  in  salads.  That  which  was  sown  on  mild  hot-beds 
will  now  shortly  be  ready  for  use.  Stir  the  soil  constantly, 
give  a  slight  application  of  patent  vegetable  manure,  give 
abundance  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  syringe  twice  daily. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera  should  be  sown  by  the  10th  of 
the  month  on  well-prepared  ground  which  has  been  duly 
broken  up  and  not  manured.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about 
1|  in.  in  depth,  distributing  it  thinly  but  evenly,  allowing  a 
distance  of  18  in.  between  the  rows.  These  two  vegetables, 
which  generally  find  much  favour,  especially  in  large  establish¬ 
ments,  are  often  spoiled  by  sowing  too  early,  the  result  being 
a  very  large  percentage  of  them,  and  particularly  the  latter, 
go  to  flower,  when  the  roots  become  worthless. 

Cardoons. — Though  by  no  means  a  popular  vegetable, 
in  many  large'  establishments  these  have  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  best  and  simplest  way  to.  grow  them  well — and 
unless  this  is  done  they  are  of  very  little  usei — is  to.  prepare 
trenches  as  for  Celery,  applying  plenty  of  manure,  on  to  which 
should  be  put  a  good  quantity  of  the  finest  soil.  The  seed 
should  be  dibbled  in  20  in.  apart,  placing  from  three  to  four 
in  a  bunch,  thinning  out  to  one  at  a  station  when  large 
enough.  Abundance  of  water  should  be  given  at  all  seasons 
of  their  growth. 

Brussels  Sprouts. —  Immediately  the  plants  which  were 
duly  sown  and  pricked  out  under  glass  are  sufficiently  large, 
lift  with  good  balls  and  transfer  them  to  their  permanent, 
quarters,  the  site,  of  course,  having  been  previously  selected 
and  prepared.  Allow  a  distance  of  2  ft.  6  in.  from  plant  to 
plant,  and  3  ft.  from  row  to  row.  Make  very  firm,  and 
should  the  weather  be  dry  give  a  good  watering  in,  and  sur¬ 
face  well  with  finely  sifted  cinder  ashes  to  prevent  damage 
by  slugs,  which,  by  the  bye,  are  unusually  abundant  this  year. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  should  be  treated  likewise  as 
they  become  ready,  and  keep  the  draw  hoe  constantly  at  work 
between  those  previously  planted.  Make  one  more  small  sow¬ 


ing  of  Autumn  Giant  and  Early  Giant  to  ensure  an  unbroken 
supply.  These,  if  liberally  treated,  connect  the  link,  bv 
lifting  and  placing  in  frames,  between  the  Cauliflower  and 
Broccoli  season. 

French  and  Runner  Beans. — These  are  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most,  important  of  kitchen-garden  crops,  and  I  much 
prefer  to  sow  the  earliest  batches  under  glass  in  boxes  or 
pots ;  by  sowing  them  thinly  and  thoroughly  hardening  off 
a  great  gain  is  made  over  those  sown  in  the  open,  and"  too 
often  injured  severely  by  frosts  and  slugs.  The  newer  and 
improved  kinds  of  Runners  should  certainly  be  selected  in 
preference  to  the  older  varieties,  as  these  are  undoubtedly  in 
every  way  far  superior.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Japanese  Gardens. 

At.  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
25th  ult,,  two  papers  on  the  application  of  Japanese  methods  to 
European  horticulture  had  been  received,  but  owing  to  want  of 
time  only  that  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Y.M.TI.,  on  the  “  Making 
of  Japanese  Gardens  in  England”  was  read.  This  was  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  a.  fine  series  of  lantern  slides  by  Gregorv, 
of  Croydon,  and  of  enlarged  photographs  of  the  garden  taken 
in  various  stages  of  growth.  These  pictures  not  only  showed 
the  formation  of  one  of  the.  most  beautiful  spots  near  London, 
but  also1  illustrated  both  the  rapidity  of  growth  even  during  the 
first  season,  and  the  semi-tropical  appearance  thus  created. 

Mr.  Hudson  pointed  out.  that  in  the  preparation  of  any  site 
for  a  garden,  the  soil  should  be  of  the  best  description  and  be 
well  tilled  beforehand.  He  described  the  way  in  which  the 
Japanese  garden  at  Gunnersbury  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothsclnld,  had  been  made  under  his  direction 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  further  explained  that  his  own 
object  had  been  to  provide  a.  garden  after  the  Japanese  style 
that  would  be  at  its  best  in  August,  September  and  October, 
when  the  family  were  in  residence,  and  consequently  spring 
flowers  had  not  bean  available.  He  had  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  adhere  to  the  style  of  garden  so  often  seen  illus¬ 
trated  as  representing  Japanese  gardens,  and  from  photos  he 
had  seen  he  believed  tins  did  not.  represent  all  the  phases  of 
Japanese  gardens. 

From  the  results  achieved  at  Gunnersbury  it  was  evident 
that,  very  many  Japanese  plants  might  become  general  in  this 
country.  Among  the  principal  of  the  many  points  which  were 
most  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  lecturer  were 
that  shelter  should  be  provided,  that  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
should  be  secured,  and  that  shade-loving  plants  as  well  as  those 
loving  sunshine  should  be  provided  for. 

The  other  paper,  by  Monsieur  Albert  Maumene,  of  Paris,  on 
“  Japanese  Dwarf  Trees  and  their  Production  and  Treatment,” 
was  taken  as  read,  and  will,  with  that  of  Mr.  Hudson,  be 
published  in  the  “  Journal  ”  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
In  this  paper  Monsieur  Maumene  describes  the  various  forms 
of  these  trees  in  Japan,  the  different  methods  of  raising  and 
of  training  them,  the' varieties  of  plants  most  suitable  for 
dwarfing,  and  their  treatment  in  this  country.  The  main 
points  brought  out  were  the  unwearying  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  Japanese  in  producing  these  plants,  and  that  the 
dwarfing  is  principally  due  to.  limiting  the  space  available  for 
the  roots,  and  also  reducing  their  number,  and  in  providing  a 
minimum  supply  of  water  and  nourishment  to  maintain  the  life 
of  the  tree,  while  the  twisting  and  curving  also,  retarded  the 
sap.  The  trees  might  be  roughly  classed  as  those'  which  repre¬ 
sent  miniature  reproductions  of  their  natural  appearances,  and 
those  which  are  twisted,  curved  and  shaped  to  a  certain  pre¬ 
conceived  idea. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


The  Degeneracy  of  Potatos. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir — Having  been  an  interested  grower  of  Potatos  in  a  small 
way  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  I  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  articles  published  in  the  “  G.W.”  last  week. 
There  is  much  useful  information  to  all  lovers  of  the  Potato 
(but  who  does  not  love  a  Potato  ?)  in  the  reports  of  such  trials 
and  discussions. 

I  cannot  altogether  think  that  many  varieties  of  Potatos  will 
deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  as  mentioned  by  some,  even  on 
the  same  soil,  in  so  short  a  time  as  three  or  four  years.  I  have 
grown  some  favourite  varieties  for  at  least  four  times  that 
period  with  their  qualities  still  unimpaired,  but  I  am  always 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  my  seed,  and  also  in  the  keeping 
of  them  after  lifting.  Never  keep  for  any  length  of  time  in 
heaps  or  pits,  but  in  some  place  where  they  can  if  possible  have 
some  light  and  air.  I  think  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  produce  by  the  proper  management  of  the 
seed.  1  could  not  express  myself  in  strong  enough  terms 
against  the  practice  of  some  who',  with  new  varieties,  propagate 
and  pot  them  on,  and  so;  on — S0‘  very  unnatural  to  the  Potato. 
The  produce  of  such  must  be  considerably  weakened.  A  change 
of  good  seed  from  North  to  South  would  in  all  likelihood  prove 
beneficial,  being  grown  in  the  hardier  cooler  climate.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  often  got  seed  Potatos  from  London,  but  never 
did  they  do  so  well  the  first  year.  The-  smaller-sized  Potatos 
are  often  kept  for  seed.  This  practice  I  do  not  object  to  so 
long  as  the  seeds  are  properly  prepared  before  planting  by 
picking  out  all  the  eyes  but  one  or  two  before  planting,  as 
when  planted  whole  at  the  ordinary  distance  the  result  is  too 
many  weak  stems,  with  correspondingly  small  tubers. 

About  forty  years  ago,  while  resident  on  Clydeside,  some 
two  miles  below  Glasgow,  I  lodged  with  one  of  the  bridge- 
keepers  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  who  had  Potatos  of  the 
old  variety  “Rocks”  (one  of  the  parents,  I  believe,  of  the 
famous  champion)  which  had  been  grown  on  the  same  plot  of 
ground  for  twenty-one  years,  and  never  a  change  of  seed,  the 
table  quality  of  which  I  have  never  even  seen  equalled.  So» 
much  for  changing  seed  of  some  varieties  and  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Regarding  dung  versus  artificial  manure  for 
Potatos,  in  the  garden  of  which  I  have  had  charge  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  for  twenty  years  we  very  seldom  had  Potatos 
we  could  even  call  fair  table  quality,  which  was  a  great  vexar 
tion  while  growing  many  of  the  varieties  of  recognised  good 
quality ;  when,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  commenced  to  give 
no  dung,  only  artificial  manures.  The  result  is  excellent  table 
quality  and  far  less  disease.  Old  Spud. 


Primula  Megaseaefolia. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sii'> — Kindly  allow  me  to  draw  your  correspondent’s  atten¬ 
tion  once  again  to  my  article  on  above,  which  appeared  in 
issue  of  March  11th  date.  It  will  be  seen  on  referring  to 
that  article  that  it  is  the  pin-eyed  form  alone  I  have  noticed, 
vhereas  I  am  apparently  understood  to  say  the  plants  referred 
t  '  produced  all  thrum-eyed  flowers.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  writer  of  the  note  re  the  hardihood  of  this  fine 
Primrose,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  writes  from  a 
favoured  corner.”  I  only  hope  those  of  us  who  live 
m  bleak,  exposed  places  may  find  it  possible  to  grow  and 
on  ei  P.  megaseaefolia  in  the  open.  Heather  Bell. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

eYtr;S'’TMr'  wri-”le’s  desperately  in  his;  effort  to 

assure  K  fr°m  the  ti"'ll(  c°rner  be  is  in,  and  I  can 

-  rlelio-ht  thf  5?  Pfra°raPh  of  bis  letter  of  April  29th  did 
delight  me  further,”  as  he  put  it.  Mr.  Blair  makes  a  big 


blunder ;  I  point  it  oul  to  him,  and  lo,  lie  conies  up  smiling 
with  the  assertion  that  he  blundered  intentionally.  Bah! 

Mi'.  Blair  says  lie  is  tackling  the  whole  subject,  instead 
°l  discussing  a  very  small  part  thereof.  Had  he  grasped 
the  subject  he  would  know  that  it  cannot  be  divided  into 
parts,  since  there  is  but  one  point  to  discuss.  Once  again,  I 
must  point  out  to  Mr.  B.  that  we  are  dealing  only  with  lads 
who  wish  and  intend,  to  become  gardeners.  I  asked  why  lads 
will  work  in  gardens  without  being  apprenticed.  He  replied, 
Because  the  average  lad  is  no  fool,”  and  then  lie  goes  on  to 
explain  why  lads  work  in  other  spheres,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  subject,  hence  my  reason  for  ignoring  that  part 
of  his  letter. 

Mr.  B.  asks  me  a  question  which  I  have  already  answered 
in  a  previous  letter,  but,  lest  he  again  accuse  me  of  evading 
him,  I  say  once  more  the  reason  why  I  consider  it  unnecessary 
(that  is  my  word,  useless  being  Mr.  B.’s  interpretation)  for 
a  lad  to  serve  apprenticeship  to  gardening  is  that  he  can 
learn  his  profession  just  as  well  without. 

In  many  trades,  as  I  said  before,  the  only  opportunity  for 
learning  is  by  serving  apprenticeship — hence  the  necessity 
in  their  case.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  mechanical 
f i  .ides  and  gardening.  Let  the  followers  of  the  former  see  to 
their  interest,  let  us  be  content  with  things  pertaining  to 
horticulture. 

I  wonder  why  Mr.  Blair  considers  it  necessary  to  tell 
us  that  his  ideas  are  “  both  logical  and  common  sense.”  Are 
these  qualities  so  enshrouded  that  he  fears  they  will  escape 
our  notice  ?  Some  people  say  it  savours  of  conceit,  and  is  bad 
form,  to  magnify  one’s  own  wisdom.  When  Mr.  B.  speaks  of 
the  garden-boy  being  principally  employed  running  messages 
and  wheeling  coal  ashes,  he  shows  that  his  experience  is  con¬ 
fined  to  i  ery  narrow  limits.  I  saw  only  last  week  in  one  estab¬ 
lishment  a  dozen  lads  aged  from  14  to  16  years.  The  work 
being  done  by  them  at  the  time  comprised  cutting-making 
pndking-out,  and  printing  labels  by  means  of  stencil-plates! 
The  lads  are  paid  a  fair  wage,  are  shown  how  their  work  has 
to  be  done  ;  if,  after  reasonable  trial,  they  prove  useless  tliev 
are  discharged,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  lad  is  encouraged 
and  promoted.  What  more  could  be  done  for  them  even  if 
they  were  apprenticed?  Should  Mr.  Blair  desire  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  assertions,  I  will  furnish  him  with  the  address 
of  this  and  many  other  places  I  have  seen,  and  where  he  can 
at  any  time  see  garden  boys  learning  gardening. 

Heather  Bell. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  WArld. 

Sir,  My  critics  on  this  subject  increase  in  number,  but  I  am 
bouna  to  say  that  their  combined  exertions  amount  to  verv 
ittle.  It  gets  really  monotonous.  Can  they  not  advance  one 
little  fact  in  favour  of  their  theory?  They  simply  make  the 
assertion  that,  among  all  trades  and  professions,  gardenin<>- 
alone  requires  no  term  of  apprenticeship.  To  cany  their  con¬ 
tention  to  a  logical  conclusion,  they  must  admit  that  a  man  is 
quite  justified  in  stealing  instead  of  working.  The  one  is 
about  as  honest  as  the  other.  No!  I  say  that  every  man  who 
wishes  to  follow  any  profession  ought  to  go  about  'learning  it 
m  a  manly,  straightforward  manner,  and  not  sneak  in  round 
the  comer  or  over  the  wall. 

Mi.  T.  A.  W  eston,  in  a  recent  issue,  gets  into  quite  a  fury — 
over  what?  He  accuses  me  of  disparaging  the  single-handed 
gardener.  Will  he  be  good  enough  to  point  out  where  I  ever 
so  much  as  mentioned  the  name?  I  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  these  men,  as  many  of  my  best  and  truest  friends  are  in 
that  position,  and  the  amount  of  good  work  they  turn  out 
would  astonish  some  of  the  staffs  in  large  gardens.  But  these 
men  I  admire  are  gardeners,  not  men  who  have  slunk  into  the 
profession  without  passing  through  “  the  mill.”  Mr.  Weston 
further  accuses  me  of  getting  “vicious  and  personal.”  This  I 
am  quite  unaware  of,  and  if  I  sometimes  give  it  out  straight 
and  strong,  it  is  only  after  being  subjected  to  unfair  criticism, 
as  is  happening  in  the  present  case.  I  must  say  that  when  an 
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opponent  twists  and  turns  my  arguments  into  something  quite 
unrecognisable,  I  do  not  as  a  rule  “  take  it  lying  down.”  I  was 
not  built  that  way ;  but  it'  I  get  a  fair  critic,  even  if  lie  is 
strongly  against  my  cherished  opinion,  I  hope  that  I  am  able 
to  be  a-s  courteous  as  he. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Weston  has  made  only  a  very  superficial 
study  of  the  subject  when  he  advances  the  statement  that  “  a 
mechanic-apprentice  learns  practically  all  he  can  learn  in  six 
years.”  If  he  would  consult  any  intelligent  mechanic  he  would 
find  that,  with  new  methods,  new'  tools,  etc.,  in  every  shop 
something  has  to  be  learned.  The  letter  of  “  M.  S.”  is  re¬ 
markable  only  for  the  large  number  of  strong  adjectives  lie  lias 
crammed  into  it.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  1 
will  ever  find  a  bigger  "blockhead”  than  myself  who  will  be 
willing  to  put  me  into  some  grand  job  that  I  have  never  been 
apprenticed  to.  “  Foreman”  is  quite  able  to  defend  himself, 
but  I  must,  say  that  “  M.  S.”  has  a  wonderful  imagination  when 
he  makes  out  that  ”  Foreman  ”  ever  said  that  nurserymen  grew 
everything  they  catalogued.  Does  “  M.  S.”  grow  everything 
mentioned  in  even  the  smallest  catalogue?  C.  Blair. 

Gardening  as  an  Employment  for  Women. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — This  pertinent  subject,  I  rejoice  to  find,  is  likely  to 
awaken  a  greater  sphere  of  interest  than  the  subscriber’s  ex¬ 
pectations  guaranteed.  Yet  lie'  regrets  to  see  that  at  least  one 
eminently  sensible  person  in  the  lists  deliberately  refuses  to 
admit  the  light  of  common  sense  and  reason  into  his  soul  in 
stoutly  refusing  women  their  rightful  place  in  the  social  arena. 
There  are  innumerable  reasons  why  women  should  not  occupy 
positions  incurring  a  laborious  employment.  One  of  the 
chief  is  that  anatomically  her  structure  was  never  intended 
by  Nature  for  severe  labour.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  simple 
question.  Why  cannot  a  girl  throw  a.  stone  so.  as  to  hit  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  house?  The  reason  is  that,  the  structural 
formation  of  the  skeleton  in  the  pectoral  regions  makes  this 
impossible.  Again,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  a  woman  to.  grasp 
a  spade,  at  least  to*  work  with  it  for  any  length  of  time,  except 
in  that  manner  peculiar  to  the  sex.  This  also  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  structure  of  the  frame,  and  testifies  of  itself  that  Nature 
did  not  in  her  first,  intention,  at  least,  design  woman  to'  wheel 
barrows,  dig  trenches,  or  stoke  greenhouse  fires.  Nor  could  I 
exonerate  Dame  Nature  from  serious  blame  had  she  done  other¬ 
wise. 

But.,  of  course,  there  are'  women  and.  women — -a  fact  which  I 
think  “  B.  G.  A.”  obscurely  hints.  Personally,  my  daily  expe¬ 
rience  often  makes  me  think  if  indeed  more  than  one  variety 
of  bipeda.  foemina.  exists.  The  coarse-featured,  square-jawed, 
hirsute  chin  and  cheek  decorations  and  the  hollow,  gruff,  mas¬ 
culine  voice  at  once  bid  one  pause  and  consider  if  this  variety 
is  the  same  as  the  ideal  woman.  Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it. — the  variety  b.  f .  hybrida  is  an  existing  fact.  Do  we  not  see 
her  on  the  racecourse,  in  the  hunting-field,  on  the  platform,  on 
the  agricultural  field,  in  the  dissecting  room,  and — shall  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  assertion — the  ideal  woman  of  friend  “  B.  G.  A.”  who'  is 
able  to  wheel  muck  barrows,  dig  side  by  side  with  him  in  the 
trench,  and  stoke  the  greenhouse  fires. 

If  this  is  the  woman  “  B.  G.  A.”  means,  we  are  practically 
at  one.  The  elimination  of  this  woman  from  the  true  feminine 
circle  inflicts  no  practical  loss  on  society,  and  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  type  of  man. 
But  it  is  not  for  the  virago  type  that.  I  am  pleading,  but  for 
the  genuine  woman  who  at  present  is  in  some  danger  of  being 
allured  into  an  employment  from  which  never  can  accrue  but 
disappointments  and  blighted  prospects  in  life.  Enthusiasts 
and  founders  of  schemes  which  on  the  face  of  them  appear 
dubious  have  often  more  than  a.  benevolent  object  in  view.  It 
is,  besides,  difficult  to  understand  where  the  utilitarian  point 
comes  into  evidence  in  taking  up  the  time  of  fairly  well 
educated  girls  in  teaching  them  the  mysteries  of  horticulture. 
In  the  time  spent  little  is  acquired  that  shall  ever  prove  of 
advantage  to  the  ordinary  girl,  excepting,  peradventure,  she  is 


unsuited  for  any  other  situation  in  the  social  sphere,  and 
belongs  to  the  variety  hybrida. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  “  B.  G.  A.”  appears  to  me  to 
have  an  extremely  meagre  idea  of  what  women  should  and 
should  not  be.  How  he  can  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  assertion 
that  such  labour  as  he  himself  depicted  as  pei  formed  by  woman 
gardeners  can  be  anything  than  demoralising  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand.  He  surely  is  aware  that  every  unduly  protracted  labour 
is  demoralising.  Hence  an  employment,  however  liealthv  of 
itself,  may  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the'  physical  exertion 
expended  in  its  performance,  become  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally  unsuitable'.  Witness  the  farm-workers  of  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  have  not  in  many  respects  a  too  nice  estimate  of 
that  which  distinguishes  right  from  wrong.  D.  C. 


Omphalodes  nitida. 

This,  the  latest  addition  to  the  sweet  little  Navelworts,  is  a 
treasure  calculated  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  enthusiast, 
sufficiently  lovely,  in  fact,  to.  arrest  the  attention  of  even  less 
ardent  admirers  of  floral  beauty.  It  was  my  privilege  recentlv 
to  see  a  batch  of  it  in  full  glory  for  the'  first  time.  So'  far  as 
British  gardens  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  a  new  thing,  and  at 
present  scarce,  but  the  latter  appellation  will  ere-  long  need 
erasure,  for  were  the  plant  ever  so  difficult  to  manage,  its  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  would  suffice  to.  urge  growers  to  battle  against 
all  obstacles  in  order  to  enrich  their  gardens  by  its  presence. 

Happily,  there  is  no  such  drawback  as  "  miffiness  ”  to  this 
gem,  which  is  as  easy  of  cultivation  as  the  older  and  more 
familiar  Omphalodes  verna  •  consequently  to  become  known  is 
all  that  is  required  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely  grown  subjects  in  gar  dens  large  and  small.  The'  batch 
of  plants  I  saw  were  growing  in  small  pots  in  a  greenhouse — 
conditions  not  calculated  to  do  full  justice  to  a.  hardy  plant, 
which  would  undoubtedly  display  its  manifold  charms  to 
greater  advantage  if  grown  in  a  cool,  partially  shaded  spot  in 
the  open  garden.  However,  I  will  describe'  tire  plant  a.s  I  saw 
it,  and  am  confident  the  description  will  kindle,  a  warm  desire 
in  the  heart  of  every  reader  to  become  the  possessor  of  Om¬ 
phalodes  nitida.  with  all  possible  speed. 

From  among  the  batch  I  took  one  pot  for  the  purpose  of 
close  examination.  The  surface  of  the  pot  was  hidden  by  tufts 
of  lanceolate  leaves,  rather  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
and  of  a.  clear,  glossy  green,  perhaps  a  trifle  lighter  under  glass 
than  would  Ire  the  case  when  grown  in  the  open.  Several 
slender  but  wiry  stems  arose  from  the'  base  of  tire1  plant,  these 
branching  out  at  frequent  intervals,  thus  forming  a  loose  and 
exceedingly  graceful  pyramidal  spike,  freely  but  very  elegantly 
studded  with  small,  star-like  blossoms  of  the  most  delightful 
shade  of  heavenly  blue,  with  a  tiny  white  eye.  The  stems  of 
flowers  attained  a  height  of  9  in.  or  10  in.,  but  one  can  hardly 
judge  the  average  height  of  a  plant  from  specimens  in  small 
pot.s  grown  under  glass. 

The  species  is  a  native  of  Spain,  but  is  destined  to  become 
a  much-loved  inhabitant  of  every  corner  of  Biitain.  Its  hard, 
ness  has  been  well  tested  and  proves  perfect. 

Heather  Bell. 


Tea  Rose  Warrior. 

Some  weeks  .ago  a  very  striking  Rose  was  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.IT.S.  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Wal¬ 
tham  Cross.  The  flowers  are  cup-shaped,  deep  carmine-rose, 
and  paler  internally.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size,  of  a  deep 
glaucous  green,  while  the  flowers  are  produced  on  long  stalks. 
The  young,  steins  are  red. 

The  value  of  this  new  variety  evidently  lies  in  its  suitability 
for  forcing  purposes  and  for  flowering  during  the  winter.  A 
large  group  of  plants  was  staged,  and  these  had  been  in  flower 
at  Christmas.  When  the  flowers  were  cut  the  shoots  were 
then  cut  back,  so  that  the  same  plants  were  flowering  again 
quite  early.  The  plants  were  grown  in  24jsize  pots. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


A  Handsome  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  szovitzianum). 

Many  very  handsome  Grape  Hyacinths  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  cultivation,  but  relatively  few  of  them  find  their  way 
into  gardens  generally.  This  is  surprising  considering  their 
beauty,  hardiness,  and  little  trouble  they  give  when  once 
established  in  the  borders  surrounding  fruit  and  vegetable 
quarters  in  private  gardens,  where  they  would  reward  the 
cultivator  by  coining  up  every  spring  after  they  had  been 
long  forgotten. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  largest-flowered  types,  and  takes  a 
position  between  M.  botrvoides  and  M.  racemosum,  both  well 
known  in  gardens,  the  last  being  the  Starch  Hyacinth.  The 
tlowers  are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  but  arranged 
in  a  dense  conical  or  cylindrical  raceme,  varying  from  1|-  in. 
to  3  in.  in  length.  These  flowers  are  bright  blue  with  a  white 
rim  at  the  mouth,  and  when  seen  while  the  spike  is  still 
compact,  and  the  clump  a  fairly  large  one,  the  effect  is  very 
handsome  indeed.  The  flower  scape  is  6  in.  to  8  in.  high, 
or  even  12  in.  when  grown  under  glass,  and  often  more  than 
one  flower  stem  are  produced  from  a  good  sized  bulb.  Each 
bulb  produces  ffve  to  nine  leaves,  spreading 
about  on  the  ground  and  dying  off  early  in  the 
summer. 

Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit  this  species, 
which  comes  from  the  Caucasus  and  Persia.  For 
size  it  ranks  next  to  Heavenly  Blue  (M.  coni- 
cum),  and  we  think  it  is  even  brighter  in  colour, 
and  therefore  equally  effective.  So'  long  as  the 
soil  is  well  drained,  and  light  rather  than  heavy, 
no  trouble  is  necessary  with  the  plant  after  the 
bulbs  have  been  first  put  into  the  soil  in  autumn. 

If  the  cultivator  objects  to  the  bare  soil  after 
the  foliage  has  died  down,  the  precaution  can  be 
taken  of  sowing  some  annuals  over  the  ground 
to  take  the  place  of  this  plant  later  in  the  season. 

The  bulbs  are  equally  amenable  to  pot  cul¬ 
ture,  and  those  who  like  variety  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  in  spring  would  do  well 
to  pot  up  some  bulbs  -in  the  autumn  when  the 
general  potting  of  bulbs  is  being  done.  No  heat 
whatever  is  required  to  force  this  plant ;  indeed, 
fire  heat  would  be  detrimental  in  drawing  up 
the  stems,  and  spoiling  the  compact  and  pleasing 
habit  of  the  plant.  The  mere  fact  of  its  being 
brought  along  under  glass  would  cause  the 
flowers  to  develop  much  in  advance  of  those  in 
the  open.  This  bulb  could,  therefore,  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  glass  even  by  those  who*  have  no 
heated  structures  whatever. 

Henderson’s  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  Hendersoni). 

The  American  species  of  Dog’s-tooth  \iolets  are  usually 
taller  growing,  and  quite  different  in  aspect  from  trie  European 
one.  Many  of  them  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  except  by 
those  who  have  given  them  a  little  study.  That  under 
notice  is  a  very  distinct  one,  and  its  colours  alone  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  American  species. 

The  flower  stems  of  this  species  are  usually  6  in.  to  8  in. 
in  height,  and  carry  one  to  three  flowers,  sometimes  as  many 
as  five.  These  flowers  are  pale  lilac-purple,  fading  away  to 
white  in  the  lower  part  of  the  segments,  with  a  dark  maroon- 
purple  zone  at  the  very  base  surrounding  the  seed  vessel.  These 
flowers  are  nodding  or  drooping  with  their  faces  downwards,  as 
a  rule,  but  sometimes  placed  sideways,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  illustration.  •  They  are  also  of  an  appreci¬ 
able  size,  the  segments  being  lj  in.  to  2  in.  long.  The  pale 
purple  flowers  with  the  maroon-purple  zone  in  the  centre  is 
tlie  distinguishing  mark  of  this  species,  which  comes  from 
Oregon. 

When  planted  in  the  open  a  well-drained  soil  should  be 
selected,  and  it  will  be  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants 


if  a  considerable  quantity  of  leaf  mould  or  peat  is  used  in 
tlie  soil.  The  conns  should  also  be  placed  0  in.  or  8  in.  below 
the  surface,  particularly  if  tlie  soil  is  of  a  light  and  sandy 
character.  This  depth  will  keep  the  conns  not  only  safe  in 
winter,  but  cool  and  equable  in  summer,  after  the  hot 
weather  has  set  in.  It  is  surprising  how  strongly  they  come 
up  from  that  depth  in  well  drained  soil  and  in  cool  situations, 
though  well  exposed  to  light.  As  they  make  their  growth 
in  spring,  neither  the  flowers  nor  the  foliage  is  affected  by 
a  hot  and  dry  soil,  but  the  bulbs  seem  to  appreciate  being 
planted  at  this  depth,  and  thereby  kept  cool.  Our  illustra¬ 
tions  of  both  these  subjects  were  taken  at  Kew,  where  the 
plants  are  growing  in  the  open. 


Rare  Plants. 

These  words  may  seem  misleading  to  many  when  the  sub¬ 
jects  I  allude  to  are  spoken  of  as  being  rare.  Not  only  in  the 
gardens  we  may  be  employed  at,  but  also  the  places  frequented 
we  view  indoor  plants  that  are  seldom  cultivated.  Before 
doing  so,  I  take  occasion  to  lament  on  the  scanty  information 
that  young  gardeners  receive  from  their  superiors  on  the  rare 


plants  in  the  glass  structures,  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  orna¬ 
mental  value.  I  have  experienced  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  correct  names  of,  I  might  say,  uncommon  plants  that  are 
not  seen  in  every  garden.  I  have  either  had  to  send  specimen 
leaves  or  flowers  to  gardening  editors,  or  make  use  of  botanical 
gardens  for  their  true  classification.  A  good  many  gardeners 
denounce  the  under  ones,  if  enthusiasts  on  plant  names,  as 
foolish  and  of  no  importance.  The  spade  or  barrow  is  more  in 
their  favour.  That  may  be ;  but  there  is  abundance  of  space  for 
head  gardeners  to  be  just  a  trifle  more  considerate  to  their 
subordinates.  To'  remain  ignorant  of  plant  names  is  to  lose 
knowledge.  For  instance,  interesting  illustrations  and  articles 
may  appear  in  gardening  papers  of  little  worth  to  the  reader  : 
he  does  not  know  the  plant,  yet  he  may  inspect  the  same  plant 
almost  daily,  but  no>  name  is  attached,  or  no  one  can  give 
assistance.  Thus  good  information  is  lost.  Every  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  tlie  youth  on  plant  names,  so  that  he 
may  read  and  gain  experience. 

Strelitzia  Reginae. — I  have  only  seen  this  noble  stove  plant 
in  two  gardens.  The  popular  name  is  "  Bird  of  Paradise 
Flower, ’’^although  it  does  not  flower  very  often.  When  first 
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observed  it  would  resemble  tlie  Banana  leaf.  Propagate  by 
suckers  or  division  of  old  plants.  Medinilla  magnifica  is  an 
evergreen  stove  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  early 
summer,  and  are  of  exceptional  beauty,  being  in  large  terminal 
racemes  and  rosy-pink,  with  a  strong  aroma.  The  flowers  are 
of  long  duration.  One  could  not  readily  forget  the  striking- 
appearance  of  Medinilla  magnifica  when  in  bloom. 

Monstera  deliciosa  is  rarely  cultivated  in  private  gardens. 
It  is  a  splendid  ornament  for  damp  walls  of  stoves.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  perforated  with  holes.  Edible  fruits  are 
also  produced.  However,  the  ornamental  character  of  its  leaves 
could  alone  commend  it  as  a  substitute  for  bare  and  unsightly 
walls  of  hothouse  structures.  Monsteras  enjoy  plenty  of  space 
and  a  damp  wall,  SO'  that  the  aerial  roots  readily  fasten  to  the 
wall ;  no  other  support  is  necessaiy.  Apply  copious  supplies 
of  moisture  overhead  and  at  the  roots  in  summer.  To  increase 
your  stock,  cut  the  stem  in  lengths. 

Sansevieria  zeylanica,  or  “  Bow  String  Hemp,”  is  also  a  stove 
subject  of  grotesque  appearance.  1  have  heard  this  go'  under 
the  name  of  “  Sword  Plant.”  Ardisia  crenulata,  a.  very  orna¬ 
mental  berried  plant  of  the  stove,  receives  scanty  attention. 
These,  with  others,  are  becoming  extinct  in  many  establish¬ 
ments,  and  are  not  propagated  toany  extent.  The  change  of 
gardeners,  also  the  random  treatment  these  plants  receive,  and 
not  being  useful  to  grow  in  batches  for  effect  might  be  a.  cause 
of  their  rarity.  So  interesting  specimens  of  many  years’ 
unerring  attention  eventually  die  off  and  are  then  perpetuated 
only  in  botanical  collections.  A.  V.  M. 

Wishaw. 


The  Japanese  Maples. 

These  are  doubtless  the  finest  and  most  varied  deciduous 
shrubs  in  existence.  Other  shrubs  have  flowers  at  certain 
seasons,  and  some  put  on  foliage  tints  in  the  autumn,  but  in 
these  Maples  there  is  diversity  and  colour  the  whole  season 
through.  For  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or  for  groups 
of  plants  on  staircases  they  are  invaluable,  as  they  are  ready 
for  use  when  the  stove  foliage  plants  are  growing,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  available. 

Their  culture  in  pots  consists  of  potting  them  in  the  autumn 
in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand. 
Thorough  drainage  is  necessary.  Keep  them  as  cool  as  possible 
and  on  the  diy  side  while  resting.  They  may  be  brought  on 
early  by  placing  in  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  and  dewing  them 
over  with  the  syringe  morning  and  evening,  but  the  substance 
of  the  leaves  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  good  as  when  they 
are  allowed  to  come  on  naturally.  The  sprays  of  leaves  are 
veiy  useful  for  dinner-table  decoration. 

Their  beauty  and  effect  is  unsurpassed  when  grouped  on  a 
lawn  amongst  the  shrubs,  or  in  beds  in  the  flower-garden. 

They  will  succeed  in  many  places  planted  out  permanently. 
In  these  localities  a  situation  should  be  chosen  that  is  partially 
shaded ;  that  is,  w'here  they  can  be.  shaded  by  trees  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  protection  from  cold  winds  is  necessary. 
Spruce  branches  placed  amongst  them  as  they  are  coming  into 
leaf  will  be  an  advantage,  although  I  have  seen  large  specimens 
standing  on  a  northern  slope  with  no  protection  whatever,  and 
always  doing  well.  Still,  I  think  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  protect  them.  Plant  out  the  first  week  in  June.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  watering  must  not  be  neglected. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  foliage.  The  palmatum 
type,  with  five  lobes  cut  almost  to  the  centre.  The  septem- 
lobum  type  has  seven  to  nine  lobes ;  and  the  dissectum  type 
has  deeply  pinnatifid  lobes  overlapping  each  other.  The  foliage 
of  the  latter  type  is  as  elegant  as  any  F ern. 

The  following  is  a  good  selection  :  — Acer  palmatum  atro- 
purpureum,  a  dark  purple  leaf  and  a.  vigorous  grower  :  A.  p. 
sanguineum  Seigan,  young  leaves  blood  red,  changing  as  they 
..mature  to  dull  coppery-red ;  Koseo-marginatum,  light  green 
edged  with  rose;  Aureum,  yellow  foliage,  of  an  orange  tint 
when  matured  ;  Linearilobum,  olive-green,  finely  cut  foliage  ; 
Sepfemlobum  elegans,  changing  from  green  to  dull  red  ;  Palma- 


tifidum,  light  green  leaves  very  deeply  lobed ;  Atrodissectum 
variegatum,  elegant  foliage,  reddish-green  and  purple,  varie¬ 
gated  light  rose  ;  Atropurpuremn  dissectum,  same  colour  as  the 
type,  but  with  dissected  foliage ;  Versicolor,  a  splashed  green 
and  rose  palmate  leaf ;  and  Peliculacum,  a  white  seven-lobed 
leaf  suffused  with  light  green ;  the  midribs  are  also'  of  a  light 
green  colour.  H.  Arnold. 


Watering  Vine  Borders. 

This  operation  needs  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed 
upon  it.  Too  often  Vine  borders  are  watered  because  they 
appear  dry  on  the  surface. 

In  all  cases  the  gardener  should  find  out  the  depth  of  the 
drainage,  the  porosity  or  otherwise  of  the  soil.  Never  water 
without  first  testing  the  border  at  a  depth  of  18  in.  or  more. 
A  piece  of  2-in.  steam  pipe  sharpened  at  one  end  is  very 
useful  if  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a.  grocer  uses  a  cheese 
taster.  There  is  also  a  very  useful  little  instrument  sold  for 
this  purpose. 

Having  drawn  out  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  at  the  above- 
mentioned  depth,  squeeze  it  tightly  in  the  hand  ;  if  dry  enough 
to  need  water,  it  easily  falls  to  pieces  again  when  touched. 
Soils,  however,  vary  considerably  in  adhesiveness ;  allowance 
can  always  be  made  for  this.  The  varying  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  and  “  damping  down  ”  make  this  testing  an  absolute 
necessity. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  repeated  investi¬ 
gation,  Vines  make  but  little  new  root  until  the  flowering 
period.  Heavy  waterings  previous  to  this  act  injuriously  in 
two  ways.  First,  they  make  the  border  sodden  and  unsuitable 
for  root  action.  Secondly,  most  Vine  borders  are  given  a 
heavy  topdressing  of  natural  or  artificial  manure  during  the 
resting  period,  and  if  much  water  is  given  early  in  the  season, 
this  is  dissolved  before  the  roots  are  ready  to>  assimilate  it,  and 
it  is  either  washed  away,  or  if  retained  renders  the  border  still 
more  sour.  Unfortunately,  the  bad  effects  of  this  treatment 
are  not  apparent  at  once.  The  result  is  first  seen  in  the 
foliage,  which  is  thin  and  has  not  that  desired  deep  green  tint ; 
it  also'  scalds  easily.  Later,  the  berries  “  shank  ’  badly,  and 
there  is  a  general  want  of  colour  and  finish,  and  the  T  ines 
are  unable  to  properly  mature  their  growth,  and  easily  fall  a 
prey  to  insect  pests. 

In  places  where  greenhouse  or  bedding  plants  have  to  be 
grown  temporarily  with  the  Vines  some  parts  of  the  inside 
border  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  water  from  the 
drainage  of  the  pot  plants.  Avoid  adding  more  to'  those  places, 
but  look  out  for  dry  corners  near  the  pipes,  etc,  where  the  drip 
does  not  reach. 

Vine  borders  watered  carefully  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  become  so  full  of  roots  that  they  are  only  kept'  moist 
by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  water,  and  if  the  roots  con¬ 
tinue  active — which  they  usually  do- — this  may  be  continued 
until  the  leaves  fall.  Experience  teaches  that,  ripe  grapes 
liano-in on  the  Vines  keep  none  the  worse  for  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture  at  the  root.  '~J- 


Boomed  Potatos. 

“  R.  S.  D.”  need  be  in  no  fear  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
above.  The  collapse  of  prices  is  due  to  other  causes,  partly 
owing  to  fraud  and  its  disclosure.  As  one  who  has  grown  and 
is  familiar  with  nearly  every  Potato  novelty,  I  can  speak  veij 
highly  of  many  sorts.  Varieties  such  as  Eldorado’,  Diamond, 
etc.,  were  too  much  propagated  to  allow  much  to  be  said  of 
them,  and,  moreover,  I  fear  these  sweated  stocks  will  prove 
poor,  for  they  start  weakly.  “R.  S.  D.”  need. have  no  fear  o 
Record,  Provost,  Gold  Coin,  Rajah,  Conquering  Hero,  Snow 
flour,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Tyne  Kidney,  Derby  Success, 
Factor,  etc.  AL* 
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effects  of  high  winds  in  our  spring  months,  no  other  protec¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 


Plants  in  Bloom. 

The  Aconite-leaved  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  aconitifolius). 

Several  of  the  Buttercups  are  practically  mountain  flowers, 
and  require  a  cool,  moist  climate  to  bring  out  their  best  quali¬ 
ties.  Others  again,  like  the  European  Globe  Flower,  though 
not  exactly  mountain  plants,  delight  in  hilly  districts,  where 
they  grow  upon  low  hills  or  in  the  mountain  valleys.  The 
plant  under  notice  likes  cool  and  moist  conditions.  The 
single  form  apart  from  the  foliage  is  not  in  my  opinion  particu¬ 
larly  ornamental,  but  the  double  one  is  certainly  a  very  hand¬ 
some  plant  in  districts  where  it  succeeds.  The  petals  are  very 
numerous,  closely  overlapping,  and  this,  together  with  the 
number  of  flowers  produced,  serves  to  give  the  plant  a  very 
handsome  appearance  in  the  border.  Quite 
ordinary  treatment  and  a  fairly  good  garden  soil 
meet  its  requirements  where  it  succeeds. 

The  double  one  is  easily  propagated  by  a 
careful  division  of  the  crowns,  which  do'  not 
spread  or  increase  very  rapidly. 

Californian  Guamash  (Camassia  Cusickii). 

For  many  years  the  ordinary  Quamash  was 
the  only  inhabitant  of  gardens  in  this  group,  but 
more  recently  quite  a  number  of  beautiful 
forms  have  been  added.  This  Californian  species 
is  the  most  bulky  in  growth  of  all  of  them  on 
account  of  the  great  length  and  width  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  glaucous-green  above  and  dark 
green  on  the  back.  The  steins  on  an  average 
rise  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  bear  in  the  upper 
half  a  raceme  of  large,  soft  lilac-blue  flowers,  and 
as  these  expand  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem 
lengthens  until  the  plant  reaches  its  full  stature. 

It  is  the  first  species  t0‘  commence  flowering, 
and  the  others  follow  in  succession  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  starry  flowers  measure 
U  in.  to  2-J-  in.  in  expanse. 

The  Broad-leaved  Sphrge  (Euphorbia  epithym- 
oides). 

For  some  years  past  a  dwarf  form  of  Spurge 
has  been  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  E. 
pilosa  major.  It  has  no  relation  to  E.  pilosa,  how¬ 
ever,  other  than  its  dwarf  habit  and  early  flower¬ 
ing  custom.  It  was  really  introduced  to  British 
gardens  in  180.J  from  Austria,  and  appears  to 
have  been  lost  to.  cultivation  until  its  re-intro¬ 
duction  in  recent  years.  At  flowering-time  the 
stems  are  only  12  in.  high  and  are  well  clothed 
with  oblong,  downy  leaves.  Under  the  flower- 
heads  are  five  large  leaves  usually  spoken  of  as 
bracts,  followed  by  smaller  ones  upon  the 
branches  and  surrounding  the  flowers.  All  of 
these  during  April  and  May  are  bright  yellow, 
and  serve  to  render  the  plant  highly  con¬ 
spicuous.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
plants  may  usually  be  obtained  by  division  in  March.  Other¬ 
wise  cuttings  of  small  unflowered  shoots  may  be  rooted  under 
handlights  or  in  cold  frames  during  summer. 

The  Pale-flowered  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  pallidiflora). 

The  large  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  distinctness  from  most 
other  species  to.  be  seen  in  gardens  generally  serve  to  make 
this  species  desirable  in  borders,  where  it  flowers  during  April 
and  May.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  but  considerably 
lengthened,  and  at  first  are  creamy-yellow  with  light  green 
veins  on  both  faces,  and  mottled  with  brown  inside.  As  they 
are  dying  off  they  become  shaded  with  pale  rose,  which  adds 
considerably  to  their  beauty.  Notwithstanding  their  pale 
colour  they  both  harmonise  and  contrast  with  the  glaucous 
eaves,  which  are  much  broader  than  in  the  Snake’s-head  Fritil- 
aiy-  Beyond  selecting  a  sheltered  place  to  guard  against  the 


iae  Ked-flowered  Lungwort  (Pulmonaria  rubra). 

Several  species  of  Lungwort  have  been  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  many  years,  but  nevertheless  a  larger  number  exists  on  the 
Continent  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  above  sptecies,  in¬ 
troduced  from  Transylvania  within  recent  years,  appeals  to  the 
cultivator  from  several  points  of  view.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
uniform,  rich  green,  not  spotted  as  in  the  better-known  forms, 
and  the  bright  red  flowers  maintain  their  colour  until  they  are 
practically  fading,  and  in  these  respects  the  colour  is  more 
distinct  than  the  changeable  hues  seen  not  only  amongst  Lung¬ 
worts,  but  a  large  number  of  the  family.  The  average  height 
of  the  plant  would  be  about  9  in.  In  mild  winters  it  comes 
into  bloom  in  February  or  March  if  grown  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  suitable  for  planting  where  early  flowers 


An  American  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  iErythronium  Hendersoni).  (See  p.  373.) 


are  desirable,  and  furnishes  a  colour  that  is  quite  rare  amongst 
early  flowers. 

The  Plaintain-leaved  Leopard’s  Bane  (Doronicum  planta’ 
gineum). 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  plant  occurs  wild  in  a  few  British 
localities.  In  gardens,  however,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Besides  being 
known  in  gardens  everywhere,  the  market  gardeners  have 
taken  to  growing  both  plants  and  flowers  for  market.  For 
this  reason  we  now  frequently  see  it  mixed  with  hand  bouquets 
or  bunches  of  flowers  of  all  sorts.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  the  largest  flowers  are  obtained  from  clumps  which 
have  been  recently  transplanted.  As  the  rootstock  grows 
rapidly  the  crowns  soon  get  crowded  unless  this  precaution  is 
taken.  It  is  not  particularly  desirable  to  get  great  stature 
unless  for  the  wild  garden,  bat  it  is  advantageous  to  get 
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vigorous  .plants  if  large  heads  are  wanted,  but  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  recently  broken  up  and  transplanted  specimens  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
greater  succession  of  bloom.  The  bright  golden-yellow  heads 
measure  IT  in.  to  2(  in.  across,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant,  and  besides  their  use  for  cut  flowers  are  highly  effective 
not  merely  in  the  garden  border  of  large  places,  but  are  even 
more  effective  in  villa  gardens.  When  the  .  cultivator  has 
sufficient  stock,  he  should  plant  only  the  young  crowns  to  be 
found  on  the  outside  of  the  clump. 

An  Early-Flowering  Allium  (Allium  zebdanense). 

During  recent  years  the  Neapolitan  Allium  has  become  very 
popular  for  forcing  puiposes  in  order  to  supply  cut  flowers. 
That  under  notice  is  a  more  recent  acquisition  hailing  from 
Syria  and  Armenia.  The  white  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  less 
expanded  than  those  of  the  Neapolitan  species,  but  come  into 
bloom  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  continue  during 
the  first  portion  of  May.  These  flowers  are  obtainable  much 
earlier  than  those  of  the  Neapolitan  species  when  grown  in  the 
open  border,  and  as  the  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems  they 
offer  facilities  for  placing  the  flowers  in  vases. 

Fortune’s  Globe  Flower  (Trollius  asiaticus  Fortunei). 

Being  a  variety  of  the  Siberian  Globe  Flower,  this  has  large 
deeply  lobed  and  cut  leaves  on  the  same  plan  as  our  native 
species.  The  flowers  are  scarcely  larger  than  the  British  one 
when  grown  under  similarly  favourable  conditions,  but  their 
rich  orange  colour  at  once  appeals  to  the  eye  as  something 
distinct,  even  amongst  Globe  Flowers.  The  length  of  the 
petals  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  this  and  the 
British  one,  where  they  are  scarcely  noticeable  amongst  the 
stamens.  In  the  matter  of  culture  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  the  two.  As  they  both  like  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  growing  and  flowering  season,  a  fairly  moist 
though  well-drained  soil  should  be  selected  for  it.  Some  people 
plant,  it  in  the  bog  garden,  but  if  the  planter  is  careful  to  avoid 
diy  and  hot  soils  he  has  eveiy  reasonable  hope  of  success. 
When  only  a  moderate  number  of  plants  is  required  this  can 
readily  be'obtained  by  lifting  and  carefully  dividing  the  crowns 
in  March. 

The  Caucasian  Comfrey  (Symphytum  caucasicum). 

A  little  careful  observation  will  show  that  the  neater  and 
dwarfer  species  of  Comfrey  bloom  in  spring — that  is,  April  and 
May — whereas  the  taller  and  coarser-growing  forms  require 
longer  time  to  mature  their  growth  and  come  into  bloom.  A 
fair" average  height  for  the  plant  which  hails  from  the  Caucasus 
is  18  in.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  oblong,  and  the  flowers,  of  a 
very  bright  blue,  are  produced  in  clusters  all  along  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stems.  Few  of  the  Comfrevs  are  worthy  of 
general  cultivation  in  gardens,  but  that  under  notice  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  its  flowers  and  the 
earliness  with  which  they  are  produced.  The  species  prac¬ 
tically  blooms  at  the  same  time  as  the  Oriental  Comfrey,  which 
is  also  of  neat  habit  for  a  plant  of  this  genus,  and  is  usually 
.recommended  for  early  flowering.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  chief  value  of  the  Comfreys  would  be  for  border 
decoration,  and  this  one  would  appeal  to  those  who  are  looking 
for  a  oreater  amount  of  variety  in  the  border  at  tins  period 
of  tlieC  year.  Division  of  the  crowns  will  supply  all  that  is 
generally  wanted  in  the  way  of  increase  for  border  culture. 

Alchbmilla. 


Chrysanthemum  Shoeing. — The  smoking  of  dried  Chrysan¬ 
themum  petals  was  recommended  some  time  ago  by  Gorton's 
medical  officer  of  health  as  “  a  pleasant  and  harmless  sub¬ 
stitute”  for  tobacco.  Now,  according  to  a  medical  contem¬ 
porary,  Chrysanthemum  smoking  has  been  responsible  for  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  a  victim  of  fifteen  years’  standing  to 
frequent  and  violent  epileptic  fits,  the  result  of  chronic  dys¬ 
pepsia.  Since  his  first  smoke  of  Chrysanthemum  petals  in 
January  last  the  patient  has  exhibited  remarkable  signs  of 
improvement  ;  he  not  only  walks  now  without  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  but  enjoys  immeasurably  better  sleep,  and,  as  the  report 
states,  “  can  even  attend  church.”  A  run  on  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  for  purposes  of  smoking  may  be  anticipated. 


The  Packing  of  Fruit. 

The  packing  and  grading  plays  a.  very  important  part  in  the 
fruit  industry.  From  a  commercial  standpoint  great  care 
must  attend  this  work,  for  careless  packing  makes  all  the 
difference  to  the  monetary  value  at  the  market,  especially  as 
our  railway  companies  bestow  but  little  care  in  transit. 

For  small  quantities  of  fruit  boxes  are  the  best.  There  are 
many  sizes  and  makes  used  for  this  purpose,  but  I  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  that  might  be  found  generally  useful :  For  large 
fruit  15  in.  by  13  in.  and  7  in.  deep;  for  smaller  fruit,  16  in. 
by  8  in.  and  4  in.  deep ;  for  very  small  fruit,  such  as  Straw¬ 
berries,  12  in.  by  6  in.  and  3  in.  deep  would  be  a  suitable  size. 

For  packing  Strawberries  there  is  no  better  method  than  to 
wrap  each  up  in  their  own  foliage,  the  box  being  first  lined 
with  the  leaves.  The  fruit  should  be  placed  as  tightly  as 
possible,  to  ensure  that  no  movement  will  occur.  The  softer 
leaves  should  be  used  if  possible,  or  some  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  cut  and  allowed  to  get  limp. 

With  great  quantities — as  commercially — it  is  best  to  put 
them  in  punnets,  and  send  these  away  in  crates.  Handled 
baskets  are  the  best  for  sending  grapes  away.  The  stems 
should  be  tied  to  the  sides  of  the  basket. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  require  the  greatest  care.  They 
should  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  Some  use  boxes 
partitioned  off  with  a  compartment  for  each  fruit.  In  any 
case,  the  box  must  be  well  lined  with  wood-wool  or  cotton 
wadding.  Place  a  square  piece  of  tissue  paper  round  each 
fruit,  screwing  the  ends  at  the  top  of  the  fruit.  If  wadding  is 
used  in  addition,  the  smooth  side  should  be  next  to  the  paper, 
a  layer  of  it  being  placed  over  the  whole,  as  in  all  cases  each 
one  must  be  made  firm.  Those  fruits  of  a  fairly  firm-skinned 
nature  will  travel  well  with  only  wood-wool. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  the  like  travel  well  in  punnets. 
They  should  not  be  picked  for  transit  until  the  fruit  is  dry. 

Apples  and  Pears  being  generally  more  thick-skinned,  travel 
all  right  with  the  usual  lining  of  wood-wool  and  tissue  paper 
placed  in  layers  in  deep  boxes. 

With  some  varieties  of  Pears,  which  are  easily  bruised,  it 
is  a  safe  plan  to  wrap  each  in  several  thicknesses  of  tissue 
paper.  Grading  is  also  an  important  consideration.  English 
growers  might  well  imitate  the  methods  of  our  colonial  and 
foreign  friends.  A.  J. 


Iris  tingitana. 

The,  species  of  bulbous  Iris  which  comes  from  Tangier  might 
be  compared  to  the  two  species  from  which  the  English  and 
Spanish  Irises  respectively  were  derived.  It  flowers  early  in 
the  season,  however,  and  has  never  been  so  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  as  those  two  well-known  groups.  Judging  from  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  the  species  is  worthy  of  marked  attention  iu 
order  to  effect  improvements,  and  if,  as  is  reputed,  this  North 
African  Iris  is  somewhat  difficult  to>  cultivate,  it  is  just  possible 
that  varieties  raised  in  this  country  would  have  a  stronger  con¬ 
stitution  and  prove  more  adapted  to  our  climate.  The  plant 
makes  its  growth  early  in  the  season,  and  probably  that  is  the 
chief  reason  that  it  causes  any  difficulty  whatever. 

Each  stem  when  well  grown  stands  about-  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height  and  carries  two  blooms.  The  falls  are  3  in.  to  4  in.  in 
length,  with  a  broadly  oval  blade  of  a  soft  lavender-blue,  with 
a  large  rich  orange  blotch  that  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 
blade  to  the  base  of  the  claw,  the  latter  portion  of  the  blotch 
being  much  narrowed  upon  the  claw.  On  the  blade,  however, 
the  bright  colour  of  the  blotch  stands  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  flower,  giving  it  a  veiy  effective  and  marked 
appearance.  The  standards  are  narrow  but  erect,  4  in.  long, 
and  of  a  deep  blue.  The  arms  of  the  style  are  pale  blue  and 
surmounted  by  large  crests  which  are  deeply  cut  and  toothed 
on  the  oblique  outer  edge.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  Spanish  Iris.  Flowers  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.'  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  their  new. gardens  at  Wisley. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


Poisonous  Plants.* 

The  author  of  this  work  has  undertaken 
a  large  subject,  but  as  he  confines  himself  to 
a  brief  description  of  the  various  poisonous 
plants  he  mentions,  and  to  the  mentioning  of 
their  toxic  principles,  he  has  condensed  the 
information  he  furnishes  to  a  small  book  of 
88  pp.,  including  an  index  of  Latin  and 
English  names.  He  lays  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  English  names,  judging  from  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  to  find  out  the  popular 
names  applied  in  different  localities,  and 
which  are  more  readily  understood  by  the 
non-botanieal,  and  by  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
from  which  so  many  of  the  botanical  names 
have  been  taken. 

His  plan  of  procedure  has  been  to  deter¬ 
mine  or  get  information  upon  the  peculiar 
poisonous  characteristics  of  the  various 
poisonous  plants,  and  to  classify  them  under 
headings  to  indicate  the  class  of  poison 
which  each  kind  possesses.  The  number  of 
different  groups  of  poisons  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  comparison  with  the 
old  classification.  For  instance,  some  of  the 
larger  groups  have  been  divided  into  two 
or  more,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  greater  amount  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  them.  The  work  is  evidently  intended 
as  a  book  of  reference,  chiefly  for  medical 
men,  who  make  a  study  of  these  things  so 
that  they  can  quickly  apply  the  proper 
remedy,  judging  from  the  symptoms.  Usually, 
this  has  to  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  time  for  studying  large 
volumes.  At  the  same  time,  we  presume  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  various 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  so  that  he  can  act 
immediately  when  called  upon  in  cases  of 
urgency. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
poisonous  plants  are  fairly  numerous  in  the 
British  flora,  but  the  cases  of  poisoning  are 
relatively  rare,  presumably  because  most 
people  are  acquainted  with  the  poisonous 
and  reputedly  poisonous  ones.  The  greatest 
danger  occurs  with  the  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced.  Under  the  heading  of  narcotics,  the 
writer  places  the  Opium  Poppy,  very  common 

“Poisonous  Plants  of  All  Countries.”  With  the  active 
chemicil  principles  which  they  contain  and  the  loxic 
symptoms  produced  by  each  group.  Py  A.  Bernhard  Smith, 
late  acting  House  Surgeon  to  Lord  Lister,  King’s  College 
Hospital,  Iondon,  etc.  Bristol  :  John  Wright  &  Co. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1905.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


in  gardens,  and  in  some  districts  running 
wild  in  cornfields  and  waste  places.  The 
symptoms  of  this  class  of  poison  are  giddi¬ 
ness,  dimness  of  sight,  etc.  Treatment  must 
be  given  immediately,  and  the  particular 
form  of  treatment  is  here  clearly  set  out. 
The  poisonous  principle  is  morphine.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  as  it  may  seem  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  one  poison  may  be  counteracted  by 
another,  and  at  least  two  rank  poisons  are  re¬ 
commended  in  this  case,  so  that  the  first  may 
be  counteracted  by  the  others.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  understood  that  only  a  quali¬ 
fied  medical  man  can  apply  these  poisons 
in  doses  that  will  be  effective  without  being 
dangerous  to  the  patient. 

A  larger  number  of  plants  are  placed 
under  the  heading  of  deliriants,  which  pro¬ 
duce  spectral  illusions,  and  a  wild  and  irregu¬ 
lar  state  of  mind  in  victims  to  poisoning  by 
this  class  of  plants.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  such  British  plants  as  Belladonna, 
Henbane,  Bitter  Sweet,  Darnel  Grass,  and 
various  others.  Amongst  foreign  plants  is 
the  Mandrake,  the  Potato,  and  several  others 
belonging  to  the  same  family.  Hemp  is 
also  placed  here,  and  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  produced  from 
it  in  certain  countries. 

The  poisonous  principles  consist  largely  of 
alkaloids,  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  they 
consist  largely  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  precisely  the  same  chemical  elements 
of  which  bread,  sugar,  and  Potatos  consist. 
The  fact  that  they  are  poisonous  consists  in 
the  peculiar  method  of  combination  by  which 
they  are  chemically  built  up.  It  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  each  of  these  poisonous 
plants  named  to  build  these  elements  in  its 
own  peculiar  way,  so  that  a  separate  name  is 
given  to  the  poisonous  principle  contained 
in  a  large  number  of  them.  Many  plants 
produce  exactly  the  same  poison  to  which  the 
same  name  is  given.  The  subject  is  still 
more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  plants  contain  more  than  one  alkaloid 
to  which  separate  names  are  given.  Most  of 
them,  however,  contain  only  one  of  these 
poisonous  principles. 

The  ordinary  elements  of  plant  food  may  or 
may  not  be  poisonous,  as  it  all  depends  upon 
their  peculiar  chemical  combination,  as  a 
result  of  being  built  up  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  living  plant.  For  instance,  to  make  this 
clear,  the  Wheat  plant  and  the  Belladonna 
feed  upon  exactly  the  same  materials,  but 
each  builds  up  the  elements  in  a  different 
way.  In  the  latter  case  the  result  is  a  poi¬ 
sonous  substance,  and  in  the  former  harmless. 
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We  may  here  state  that  the  author  classifies  all 
these  poisonous  principles  under  seven  headings,  but 
each  class  may  contain  a  large  number  of  poisonous  principles 
which  receive  separate  names  according  to  the  plants  which 
produce  them  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  are  built  up. 
A  small  quantity  of  these  poisons  may  be  distributed  in  a  dilute 
condition  over  the  plant,  so  that  it  would  be  relatively  harm¬ 
less,  but  in  other  case®  it  is  concentrated  and  stored  chiefly  in 
certain  parts  of  the  plant,  which  are  therefore  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Another  class  of  poisons  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
inebriants — that  is,  plants  which  intoxicate.  That  doe®  not. 
refer  to  any  special  artificial  preparation  from  the  plant,  but 
to  the  natural  products  existing  or  stored  up  in  the  plants 
themselves.  Under  this  heading  wre  notice  that  the  Larch 
and  Clustered  Pine  are  included.  More  interesting,  perhaps, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Wormwood  and  the  seaside  Wormwood 
belong  to  this  group.  Some  of  those  who  have  travelled  may 
remember  the  fondness  of  some  Frenchmen  for  absinthe,  a 
very  dangerous  class  of  intoxicating  beverage  if  drunk  in  any 
quantity.  That,  however,  is  an  artificial  preparation,  and  wo 
know  that  our  grandmothers  grew  Wormwood  for  the  purpose 
of  making  decoctions  as  tonics  or  restoratives  when  the  human 
system  was  out  of  order.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
poisonous  principles  in  these  plants  are  either  weakly  distri¬ 
buted  through  the  plants,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  their 
poisonous  principles  are  largely  dissipated  when  subjected  to 
heat  or  boiling. 

Cinder  the  heading  of  depressants  we  note  that  Tobacco'  is 
placed,  as  well  as  the  Hemlock,  the  common  Broom  and  several 
foreign  plants,  the  symptoms  for  which  are  here  given  together 
with  the  treatment  recommended. 

Another  heading  is  asthenics,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
numbness,  tingling  in  the  mouth,  vertigo,  etc.  Under  this 
heading  several  plants  of  an  interesting  character  are  placed, 
as  some  of  them  are  not  attended  with  much  danger  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  others  are  certainly  dangerous  to 
a  high  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  Bitter  Almond,  as  well  as 
the  Gean,  Sloe,  Plum,  Peach  and  Apricot,  we  have  prussic  acid 
as  the  poisonous  principle ;  but  this  is  usually  concentrated  in 
the  green  and  unripe  parts  of  the  plants,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  whatever  in  eating  the'  ripe  fruit,  nor  even  the  kernels 
of  the  Almond  in  ordinary  quantity,  at  least.  Under  this  head¬ 
ing  various  other  well-known  British  plants  are  placed,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sorrel,  Larkspur,  Aconite,  Winter  Aconite,  Foxglove, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Meadow  Saffron. 

In  this  class  also  comes  a  large  number  of  foreign  plants, 
including  the  Oleander,  the  Upas  tree,  the  Ordeal  Bean,  the 
Squill  used  in  medicine,  the  White  Hellebore,  the  common 
white  Jasmine,  and  Manihot  utilissima.  The  last  named  has 
a  tuberous  or  fleshy  rootstock  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
starch,  from  which  tapioca  is  prepared,  but  it  also1  contains  a 
virulent  poison  in  the  fresh  state,  though  its  poison  is  entirely 
dissipated  by  heat  in  the  preparation  of  the  tapioca. 

A  considerable  number  of  British  plants  have  purgative 
properties,  and  amongst  them  we  notice  the  Elder,  Dwarf 
Elder,  Marsh  Marigold,  Purging  Flax,  Stinking  Hellebore,  and 
Green  Hellebore.  Amongst  the  foreign  plants  in  this  group 
are  those  plants  from  which  the  celebrated  purgatives  are 
obtained,  known  under  the  names  of  castor  oil,  croton  oil, 
Jalap,  etc. 

Irritants  with  nervous  symptoms  include  such  British  plants 
as  Fool’s  Parsley,  Water  Hemlock,  Water  Dropwort,  the  Yew, 
Laburnum,  Dog’s  Mercury,  etc.  We  may  point  out  that  about 
three  years  ago  a  boy  lost  his  life  by  eating  the  fleshy  roots  of 
the  Water  Dropwort  in  mistake  for  Badishes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  near  Putney.  The  young  seed-pods  and  the  flowers 
of  Laburnum  are  also  rank  poison  and  frequently  cause 
mishaps  amongst  children  and  other  unwary  young  people. 

Under  the  heading  of  simple  irritants  we  find  a  large 
number  of  British  plants  are  placed,  including  the  Bluebell  of 
England,  Snake’s  Head  Fritillary,  Wood  Anemone,  .Columbine, 
Traveller’s  Joy,  and  several  species  of  Buttercup.  It  is  note¬ 


worthy  also  that  both  the  Bed  and  Black  Bryony  are  included 
under  this  heading,  together  with  Privet,"  Leopard's  Bane, 
Balsam,  common  Soapwort,  Hound’s  Tongue,  Vervain,  the 
Spindle  Tree,  Greater  Celandine,  the  Coin  Poppy,  some  of  the 
'Stonecrops,  the  Sundew,  the  common  Toadflax,  Saffron,  the 
Yellow  Flag,  and  its  cousin  the  other  British  Iris.  We  are 
surprised,  however,  to  find  some  of  the  Crucifers  under  this 
heading,  though  botanists  usually  tell  us  that  all  of  them  are 
strictly  not  poisonous.  The  common  Box,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  British  species  of  Euphorbia  or  Spurge  are  placed  here, 
together  with  the  British  nettles.  Strangely  enough,  the 
common  Cress  is  included  in  this  list,  but  the  toxic  principle 
is  an  acrid  juice  which  we  presume  would  have  to  be  eaten  in 
very  large  quantities  to  have  any  injurious  effects.  This  state¬ 
ment  also  applies  to  other  subjects  used  as  condiments,  includ¬ 
ing  Chilies,  black  Pepper,  Ginger,  Horseradish,  black  and  white 
Mustard.  Usually,  however,  the  eater  of  these  things  stops 
short  while  yet  quite  within  the  safe  limit  of  eating. 


A  Himalayan  Primrose. 

(Primula  denticulata  alba  grandiflora.) 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  Himalayas  are  practically  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
genus  Primula  in  Asia,  and  many  of  them  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  cultivation.  Few  of  them  have  proved  more  useful 
or  more  easily  cultivated,  however,  than  P.  denticulata  and 
its  varieties.  Even  although  the  plants  cannot  be  considered 
long-lived  in  our  climatic  conditions,  they  are  so  easily  raised 
from  seeds  that  practically  they  offer  no  more  difficulty 
in  getting  up  a  stock  than  would  the  ordinary  Primrose  or 
garden  Polyanthus. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  characterised  by  pure  white 
flowers,  produced  in  large  dense,  almost  globular,  umbels. 
As  a  variety,  it  may  simply  be  regarded  as  a  robust-growing 
form  of  the  albino  or  white  variety  of  P.  denticulata.  In 
many  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  latter  species  the  flowers 
are  so  thinly  disposed  as  to  form  merely  a  flat  umbel.  The 
subject  of  our  supplementary  illustration  is  so  much  improved 
upon  this  that  the  flowers  form  a  dense  head,  almost  as  com¬ 
pact  as  that  of  P.  capitata  itself.  The  spathulate  leaves  are 
light  green,  toothed  on  the  margins  and  produced  in  a  tuft  or 
rosette,  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Primrose. 

This  species  and  its  varieties  are  quite  hardy  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,'  so  that  they  should  be  planted  upon  the 
rockery,  under  which  conditions  they  will  flower  in  April. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  it  in  our  climate  is  when  a  mild 
and  moist  autumn  induces  the  newly  made  crowns  to  throw 
up  their  flower  scapes  in  autumn,  instead  of  resting  till 
spring.  In  such  cases  the  scapes  are  very  vigorous,  and  if 
severe  weather  should  follow  not  only  may  the  flowers  be 
destroyed,  but  they  are  liable  to  cause  the  plant  itself  to  decay. 
The  antidote  will  seem  to  be  dry  and  rather  poor  soil,  or  ex¬ 
posure  on  the  rockery,  where  the  plants  would  be  induced  to 
rest  till  spring.  Like  the  other  species  of  the  Himalayas,  how¬ 
ever,  it  likes  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  for  which 
reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  on  the  driest  parts  of  the 
rockery,  but  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulty  we  mendon,  plants 
might  be  established  in  various  positions  on  the  rockery  so 
that  the  cultivator  would  be  certain  of  having  some  plants 
in  spring,  no  matter  what  the  character  of  the  winter  might 
have  been.  It  is  equally  as  easy  to  cultivate  in  pots  under 
glass,  and  for  such  purpose  comes  in  very  handy  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  February  and 
March.  Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  early  part  of  March  at  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


The  Elsenham  Hardy  Plant  Nursery. 

If  one  travels  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
from  London  to  Cambridge,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  when 
some  thirty-five  miles  from  town  the  extensive  hardy  plant 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulliam,  situated  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  line,  as  the  whole  of  the  nursery— some  ten  acres. in  extent 

_ is  plainly  visible  from  the  carriage  window  if  one  is  not  too 

deeply  engrossed  perusing  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  W  orld. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  many  establishments  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  would  find  a  nursery 
possessing  better  advantages  for  cultivating  hardy  plants,  trees 
and  shubs,  as  it  lies  in  a  very  exposed  part  of  Essex,  and  the 
soil  consists  entirely  of  deep,  heavy  loam.  A  natural  water¬ 
way  which  has  been  much  enlarged  is  also  a  distinct  advantage, 
and  has  been  utilised  largely  for  growing  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
plants.  Although  not  a  nurseryman  of  many  years’  standing, 
Mr.  Pulliam  lias  got  together  a  veiy  large  collection  of  all  the 
best  and  rare  hardy  plants.  He  is  also  a  prominent  exhibitor 
at  the  Temple  and  fortnightly  shows  of  the  R.H.S.  in  addition 
to  several  other  exhibitions  in  the  country,  and  has  won  several 
medals  for  his  exhibits.  In  the  study  of  this  most  inteiesting 
branch  of  horticulture  Mr.  Pulliam  has  spent 
many  years,  and  any  hardy-plantsman  who 
enters  into  conversation  with  him  will  quickly 
find  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  culture  ;  and 
if  travellers  alight  at  Elsenham  Station  with 
the  object  of  spending  a  few  hours  very 
pleasantly  they  cannot  do  better  than  wend 
their  way  to>  the  hardy  plant  nursery,  where 
Mr.  Pulham  is  ever  ready  with  his  courtesy 
and  knowledge  to  conduct  visitors  round  the 
establishment. 

The  most  important  feature  is  undoubtedly 
the  extensive  rock  garden  built  by  Messrs. 

Pulham  and  Sons,  of  Broxbourne,  and  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

It  is  composed  of  large  boulders  which  are 
suitably  placed  for  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of 
alpines,  and  between  the  various  parts  are 
grass  paths  and  pools  of  water  surrounded 
with  natural  stone.  This  gives  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  effect,  and  the  planting  of  the  rockery  has 
been  canned  out  on  a  bold  scale,  all  kinds 
of  shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  such  as 
the  dwarf  Conifers,  Pernettyas,Berberis  Thun- 
bergii,  and  B.  stenopliylla,  being  especially 
noticeable.  A  large  collection  of  Cistus, 

Helianthemums,  Veronicas,  and  the  like,  suit¬ 
able  for  planting  large  and  small  rockeries,  are 
placed  in  groups,  which  gives  a  much  better 
effect  than  when  planted  singly.  All  the  other  forms  of 
rock  plants  are  also'  growing  in  large  masses  and  give 
a  beautiful  display  as  one  succeeds  the  other  in  flower. 
It  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  the  plants  of  interest, 
but  notice  should  be  taken  of  a  fine  collection  of  Aubrietias, 
the  best  being  Fire  King,  Dr.  Mules,  Souvenir  de 
Win.  Ingram,  and  Moerheimii.  These  in  some  cases  were  a 
yard  across  and  completely  clothed  large  rocks  with  their 
compact  growth  and  sheets  of  flower.  The  various  forms  of 
Alyssum  saxatile  wThen  well  grown  prove  valuable  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  fine  show  of  colour,  and  though  of  easy  culture,  are  among 
the  most  pleasing  of  alpines.  Alyssum  saxatile  fl.  pi.,  A.  s. 
compactum,  and  A.  s.  citrinum  were  especially  good. 

A  large  collection  of  Primulas  is  also  a  notable  feature,  and 
among  the  diverse  forms  and  colours  grown  in  masses  were : 
Golden  Queen,  P.  ciliata  purpurea,  P.  marginata,  P.  viscosa 
major,  P.  viscosa  nivalis,  and  P.  calycina,  all  very  beautiful 
and  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  collection.  The  charming 
shrub  Polygfala  Chamaebuxus  and  its  white  variety  alba  suc¬ 


ceed  well  at  Elsenham,  and  when  carrying  large  quantities  of 
flowers  are  very  attractive.  The  best  double  and  single 
Hepaticas  are  grown  in  quantity,  and  the  scarce  double  white 
was  also  in  evidence.  Erica  carnea  is  used  with  marked  effect 
on  the  rockwork  and  still  remains  one  of  the  best  shrubs  for 
the  purpose.  The  collection  of  Dianthus  is  a  large  one  and 
comprises  the  best  varieties  for  this  form  of  planting;  also 
encrusted  and  mossy  Saxifragas  which  when  grown  in  masses 
are  seen  to  the  best  effect.  Many  were  in  flower,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  good  were  S.  oppositifolia  and  its  varieties  alba  and 
splendens,  all  carrying  sheets  of  bloom.  The  stock  of  Sax. 
longifolia  should  also  be  mentioned,  this  being  very  fine, 
though  not  in  flower  yet.  Other  fine  plants  on  the  rockery 
were  Anemone  Pulsatilla  and  alba,  which  appeared  quite  at 
home;  Achillea  Clavennae  with  silvery  foliage;  Megasea  cordi- 
folia  Stracheyi,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  white  and  rose  coloured 
flowers ;  many  sorts  of  Thymes,  Iberis,  Arabis,  etc.  Mr. 
Pulham  also  has  an  alpine  house,  which  contains  many  of  the 
scarce  varieties,  and  serves  for  propagating  them.  A  fewr  of 
the  most  noteworthy  were  the  new  double  Adonis  amurensis,  a 
charming  plant  flowering  well ;  Onosma  tauricum  and  albo- 
roseum,  Codonopsis  ovata,  Phyteuma  comosum,  Incarvillea 
grandiflora  (a  fine  variety),  and  Oxytropis  campestris.  In  the 
nursery  ground  there  are  large  beds  of  the  better-known 


subjects,  such  as  Montbretias,  a  large  collection  of  the  best  new 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Chrysanthemums,  Hemerocallis,  and  also 
some  fine  beds  of  Narcissus,  these  all  making  a  fine  displat  in 
their  respective  seasons. 

On  one  side  of  the  nursery  Mr.  Pulham  has  planted  a  very 
fine  herbaceous  border  about  12  ft.  wide,  which  contains  all  the 
subjects  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  as  these  are  planted 
in  groups  of  a  sort,  the  best  results  are  obtained.  Anothei 
border  of  the  best  flowering  and  foliage  shrubs  is  also  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature.  One  might  write  much  more  of  the  varied 
charms  of  Elsenham  and  the  good  things  to  be  seen,  but  I  have 
already  encroached  on  valuable  space.  K-  E.  1. 


Loniceea  tatarica  grandiflora  has  pink  flowers  about  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  type,  though  in  other  respects  it  does 
not  seem  to  differ.  It  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  subject  tor 
shrubberies  and  brighter  than  L.  alpigena. 


A  field  of  Daffodils  at  Elsenham. 
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A  Rare  and  Choice  Group  of  Daffodils. 

The  finest  individual  group  of  Daffodils  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult. 
was  put  up  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  War  ley, 
Essex.  It  was  unique  in  its  way  on  account  of  the  scarce 
character  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  varieties  exhibited, 
and  on  account  of  their  quality,  representing  many  of  the  most 
advanced  types,  few  of  which  have  yet  found  tneir  way  into 
many  collections.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  the  result 
of  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation  with  some  of  the  best  types 
in  cultivation.  When  we  say  hybridisation,  we  mean  that 
different  so-called  species  have  been  employed  as  parents.  In 
many  cases,  however,  these  were  advanced  types,  so  that'  the 
resulting  seedlings  represent  improvements  that  were 
altogether  unknown  amongst  Daffodils  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Unfortunately,  time  did  not  permit  of  taking  detailed 
descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  them  scarcely  yet  to  be  found 
in  collections  of  any  except  the  most  enthusiastic  collectors. 

Warley  Scarlet  is  a  Daffodil  of  the  Narcissus  Barrii  type, 
with  broad,  creamy-white  segments  and  an  orange-scarlet 
crown.  Another  splendid  Daffodil  belonging  to  the  same 
section  was  Albatross,  with  broad  overlapping  segments  and  a 
canary-yellow  crown  with  a  distinctly  outlined  orange  rim. 
Shorter-crowned  varieties  than  the  above  are  classed  with  N. 
Burbidgei,  and  several  of  these  were  exhibited  in  the  group  of  a 
high-class  order  of  merit.  For  instance,  Oriflamme  had  white 
segments  and  a  fiery-scarlet  cup.  Firebrand  would  come  into 
the  same  category,  and  it  is  notable  for  its  dark  fiery  red  cup 
set  off  by  the  cream  segments,  which  are  shaded  with  lemon 
at  the  base,  as  if  the  colour  were  beginning  to  creep  up  the  seg¬ 
ments  from  the  cup.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  group  that  the 
segments  are  white,  as  N.  poeticus  was  one  of  the  parents-of 
the  N.  Burbidgei  group.  N.  poeticus  itself  was  represented 
by  a  highly  improved  variety  named  Cassandra,  notable  for 
the  substance  of  its  flowers,  the  purity  of  the  segments,  and 
the  intensely  red  colour  of  the  rim  to  the  very  shallow  cup. 

Several  very  beautiful  forms  of  N.  Leedsii  were  included, 
notably  White  Queen,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  White 
Sir  Watkin.  It  has  very  broad  white  segments,  and  a  very 
large  pale  lemon-yellow  chalice  fading  away  to  pure  white. 
Another  handsome  improvement  in  this  group  is  Ariadne, 
-which  was  recently  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
The  segments  are  ivory-white,  and  the  very  wide,  beautifully 
formed  cup  is  of  a  soft'  ivory-white.  A  new  departure  in  this 
oroup  is  the  production  of  varieties  with  salmon  or  apricot 
tints  of  colour.  One  of  these  is  that  named  Peach,  with  an 
apricot  chalice.  Seagull  has  white  segments  of  great  size, 
making  a  large  flower,  and  forming  a  fine  setting  to  the  canary- 
yellow  cup,  which  is  edged  with  apricot. 

Varieties  of  the  N.  incomparabilis  type  were  also  numerous, 
including  the  beautiful  variety  named  Torch,  having  broad 
yellow  segments  and  a  large  chalice  suffused  with  orange-red. 
A  much  brighter  orange  chalice  is  also  met  with  in  Lucifer ; 
and  if  these  orange  and  orange-scarlet  shades  of  colour  could 
be  communicated  to  the  segments  as  well,  we  should  then  be 
on  the  way  to  have  a  scarlet  Daffodil,  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  on  the  part  of  florists  to  dye  and  otherwise  fake  their 
flowers.  An  older  and  more  easily  obtainable  variety  is  Lul- 
worth,  which,  although  not  a  large  flower,  has  a  very  wide 
chalice  edged  with  orange,  forming  a  compact  and  graceful 
flower  that  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  many. 

Trumpet  Daffodils  were  represented  by  some  of  the  finest  in 
cultivation.  We  cannot  but  offer  a  large  amount  of  praise  to' 
King  Alfred,  a  magnificent  golden-yellow  Trumpet  Daffodil 
that  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  its  compeers  when  grown 
in  the  open  ground.  The  segments  are  very  broad  and  over¬ 
lapping,  while  the  large  and  bold  trumpet  is  beautifully  rolled 
backwards  at  the  rim,  taking  the  fancy  of  connoisseurs  of  this 
class  of  plants.  Altogether  paler  in  its  way  was  Mrs.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham,  with  white  segments  and  a  very  pale  lemon,  almost  white, 
trumpet.  It  is  classed  amongst  the  white  Daffodils,  taking  its 
place  alongside  of  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  George  H.  Barr,  and 


others  of  that  class.  Altogether,  seventy-three  varieties,  were 
staged  in  this  unique  group,  a  veiy  large  number  of  which  are 
quite  new  and  not  in  general  commerce.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
are  only  in  the  "hands  of  a  few  specialists  and  enthusiastic 
amateurs.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  for  this  very  deserving 
exhibit. 


Too  Clever. 

What  gardener  practising  in  a  large  establishment  has  not 
been  troubled  with  the  too'  clever  young  man?  Dunces  there 
are  in  abundance,  but  they  are  comparatively  harmless,  and 
generally  try  to  do>  as  they  are  wished.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  too  clever  young  man  is  never  safe;  he  will  always  be 
trying  to  improve  the  situation,  but  he  can  only  look  at  one 
side  of  a  question,  and  frequently  comes  to  wrong  conclusions. 
I  have  known  many  such,  and  they  are  always  getting  them¬ 
selves  and  somebody  else  into  scrapes.  True,  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  something  to  be  learned  from  them,  as  they  may  by 
accident  stumble  across  unexpected  developments,  and  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  more  than  in  anything,  perhaps,  because  of  our  veiy 
imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  the  unexpected  that  frequently 
happens. 

But  commend  me  to  the  safe  young  man,  who  may  appear  a 
little  slow  in  comparison,  but  tries  to'  take  in  all  the  surround¬ 
ings,  and  will  not  start  running  away  before  lie  fully  under¬ 
stands  his  instructions.  The  too  clever  young  man  is  asked 
why  he  has  the  Mushroom  house  too-  hot.  “  Oh  !  I  am  going  to 
cany  in  material  for  a  new  bed  and  must  have  the  door  open ; 
you  won't  find  it  too  hot  in  half  an  hour’s  time.”  Probably 
not.  The  same  young  man  waits  till  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  is  hot  before  leaving  doors  open  to-  shift  plants 
from  one  house  to  another,  instead  of  doing  it  on  a  mild  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  temperatures  have  risen  high.  In  both  cases 
the  result  is  the  same,  viz.,  a  chill  to'  the  Mushroom  beds  and 
also  to  the  plants  in  the  houses,  caused  by  the  rapid  egress  of 
warm,  moist  air. 

The  too  clever  young  man  has  heard  old-fashioned  people 
say  you  must  not  water  a  plant  overhead  during  sunshine. 
He  finds  that  is  all  wrong  when  he  goes  visiting  and  sees  a 
successful  man  deluging  his  flower-beds  with  a  hose1  during  the 
brightest  and  hottest  day  of  summer.  On  the  next'  similar  day, 
in  endeavouring  to'  profit  by  the  lesson,  he  sprinkles  his  droop¬ 
ing  plants  overhead,  and  is  surprised  at  the  result,  dhe  little 
moisture  he  applies  is  immediately  sucked  up  by  the  thirsty 
atmosphere,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  plants  are  chilled, 
or  what  gardeners  for  some  unaccountable  reason  call  scoiched. 
Let  him  tiy  the  experiment  by  placing  a  little  ethei  on  his 
hand  and  allow  it  to  evaporate,  and  it  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  discomfort  experienced  by  the  plants  he  has  tried  to  be  so 
kind  to.  On  reflection  he  may  remember  that  the  man  with 
the  hose  was  drenching  paths  and  turf  as  well  as  the  flower¬ 
beds,  so  that  the  evaporation  would  not  be  confined  to  the 

leaves  of  the  plants.  . 

Another  case  of  chilling  is  caused  when  on  entering  a.  truit- 
liouse  the  temperature  has  risen  rapidly  with  sun-heat  after  a 
cold  spell,  and  the  fruit,  is,  as  it  is  called,  sweating— that  is, 
the  air  has  warmed  faster  than  the  fruit,  and  moisture  has 
condensed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  latter.  He  immediately  gn  es 
abundance  of  air,  and  in  a  short,  time  the  moisture  disappears 
with  no  apparent  untoward  results,  excepting  it  may  be  e 
flagging  of  a.  few  leaves.  But  certainly  more  or  less  mischiet 
has  been  done  according  to  the  comparative  hardiness  of  the 
fruit.  If  it  is  a  house  of  Vines  with  the  fruit  just  set,  an 
consequently  veiy  tender-skinned,  it  will  surely  produce  ru 
on  the  berries,  which  will  afterwards  be  attributed  to  some 

other  cause.  .  .  , 

Though  it  should  always  be  guarded  against  and  shows  v  ■ 
of  timely  attention,  the  condensed  water  being  perfect  y  PU1 
would  do  little  harm  of  itself  on  the  berries,  supposing  they 
are  free  from  dirt,  but  as  is  the  case  with  frost  in  a  p  an  , 
slower  it  is  removed  the  less  will  be  the  injury. 

WM.  lA^LOK. 
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( Concluded  from  page  362.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Potato  the  Factor. 

The  above  kidney  Potato  lias  received  honours  on  several 
previous  occasions.  For  instance,  on  October  1st,  1901,  it  was 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  on  this  occasion  the  com¬ 
mittee,  having  since  learned  much  concerning  its  qualities, 
agreed  to  give  it  a  First-class  Certificate,  It  is  a  heavy  crop- 
ph,,r  Potato,  a  good  disease-resister,  and  of  excellent  table 
quality  when  cooked.  It  stood  very  high  on  the  list  of  the 
National  Potato  Society’s  trials  and  elsewhere.  Messrs.  Bobbie 
and  Co,,  Rothesay.  _ 

By  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  April  25th. 
Auricula  William  Smith. 

The  blooms  of  this  alpine  Auricula  have  a  .golden-yellow 
centre,  a  maroon  body  colour,  and  a  paler  but  brighter  crimson 
edge.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  Phillips  and-  Taylor, 
Bracknell,  Berks. 

Auricula  Richard  Dean. 

Here  again  we  have  an  alpine  with  a  shining  golden  centre 
and  maroon  body  colour,  fading  to  a  salmon-red  edge.  The 
pip  is  flat  and  well  defined.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor. 

Auricula  Miss  Winifred. 

Tliis  also  is  an  alpine  Auricula  with  a  golden  centre,  dark 
body  colour  and  pale  rosy-red  edge.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  R.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Warren, 
Hayes  Common. 

Auricula  Mrs.  H.  0.  Crowther. 

The  flowers  of  this  alpine  Auricula  have  also  a  golden  centre, 
maroon  body  colour,  apd  a  blight  rosy-red  edging,  which 
shades  gradually  to  a  paler  hue  at  the  margin.  First-class 
Certificate  to  Mr.  C.  Blick. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

Daffodils  from  Chester. 

From  Messrs.  Dicksons,  The  Nurseries,  Chester,  comes  a 
nosegay  of  Daffodils,  including  varieties  which  have  been  in 
bloom  about  London  for  the  past  month,  but  still  quite  fresh 
from  tlie  high  elevation  and  exposed  nurseries  of  the  well- 
known  Chester  firm.  Amongst  the  trumpet  Daffodils  was  that 
lovely  variety,  Mine,  de  Graaff,  which  may  now  be  considered 
old  as  far  as  Daffodils  are  concerned,  hut  which  is  yet  far  from 
common  in  gardens.  The  beautifully  revolute  lemon  trumpet 
will  always  be  a  striking  feature  of  this  choice  and  handsome 
Daffodil.  Mrs.  Camm  is  another  white  trumpet  Daffodil  of 
smaller  size,  but  of  good  texture,  with  deeply  cut.  trumpet. 
Queen  of  Spain  is  still  fresh  and  graceful. 

Amongst  the  incomparabilis  or  Nonsuch  Daffodils  was  that 
splendid  bedding  variety,  Gloria  Mundi,  with  broad  lemon  seg¬ 
ments  and  wide  orange  crown.  Commander  is  paler  in  every 
respect,  and  the  chalice  is  more  narrowly  funnel-shaped  but 
longer.  Very  handsome  is  Lulworth,  with  its  creamy-yellow 
segments  and  short  chalice,  edged  with  orange.  It  is  a  very 
shapely  and  graceful  flower. 

Next  to  these  we  should  name  the  varieties  belonging  to  the 
Leedsii  section.  A  charming  flower  is  White  Lady,  which  has 
broad  overlapping  white  segments  and  a  short  canary-yellow 
chalice.  Elaine  is  a  somewhat  smaller  flower,  but  similarly 
farmed,  with  a  pale  lemon  chalice  passing  off  to  white.  One 
of  the  most  charming  of  all  the  medium-crowned  Daffodils  was 


that  named  Albatros,  belonging  to  the  Barri  section.  The 
broad,  overlapping  segments  make  a  very  large  flower  and 
form  a  beautiful  setting  to  the  charming  chalice,  which  may 
be  described  as  canary-yellow,  with  a  well-defined  deep  orange 
rim,  almost  recalling  some  of  the  Burbidgei  section.  One  would 
almost  place  it  in  that  section,  hut  the  shape  of  the  segments 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  N.  Band  conspicuus.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  white  variety  of  that  type. 


Beauty  in  Wall  Coverings. 

I  he  practice  of  covering  house-fronts  and  garden  walls  and 
fences  with  creeping  and  climbing  plants  has  now  become  so 
general  that  it  is  not  surprising  to-  be-  informed  by  those  in  the 
trade  of  an  "increasing  interest  in  climbing  plants”  by  the 
public  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  strange  were  it  otherwise,  consider¬ 
ing  how  even  the  most  informal-looking  dwelling  may  be  quite 
transformed  and  rendered  very  beautiful  by  the  employment 
of  climbing  plants,  valued  either  for  their  flowers  or  foliage. 
We  have  but  to-  think  of  Roses  to  find  how  many  there  are 
fitted  for  walls,  from  Crimson  Rambler,  with  its  many 
clusters;  the  creamy- white  of  Felicite  Perpetue  ;  the  crimson- 
red  of  the  Waltham  Climbers ;  the  coppery-yellow  of  William 
Allen  Richardson  ;  to  that  older  favourite,  Globe  de  Dijon — ■ 
all  of  which  will  do-  much  towards  making;  a  house,  or  garden 
specially  attractive  during  the  summer.  In  certain  localities 
and  sheltered  positions,  one-  thinks  of  Wistarias,  with  their 
beautiful  pendulous  blossoms  ;  of  the  equally  charming  flowers 
of  Solanum  jasminoides ;  and  the  prolific-flowering  Ccbaea 
scandens,  which  are  grateful  for  the  screen  afforded  by  a  warm 
wall  or  house-end  having  a.  south  aspect. 

In  Clematises  one  may  select  not  a  few  that  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  bloom  well  if 
grown  under  right,  conditions.  Amongst  those  of  the  Jack- 
manni  group,  for  example,  there  are  those  which,  if  planted, 
will  give  a  blaze  of  beauty  to  a  wall  for  weeks  together,  and 
one  has  only  to  instance  such  sorts  as  Lilacina  floribunda, 
pale  grey  lilac  ;  Star  of  India,  reddish  violet  purple,  with  red 
bars;  Victoria,  deep  reddish-mauve;  Jackmanni  superba,  dark 
violet-purple;  Madame  Edouard  Andre,  red;  and  Piince  of 
Wales,  pure  purple.  In  the  C.  lanuginosa  varieties  there  are 
some'  excellent  sorts  for  outside  planting,  such  as  Mrs.  Hope, 
satiny-mauve ;  Robert  Hanbury,  bluish-lilac,  flushed  at  the 
edge  with  red  ;  La  France,  deep  violet-purple  ;  and  Beauty 
of  Worcester,  bluish-violet,  with  white  stamens.  All  Clema¬ 
tises  should  be  given  a.  sunny  situation,  a  liberal  soil,  in  which 
lias  been  dug  some  good  rotted  manure,  and  proper  drainage, 
the  Jackmanni  sorts  being  pruned  each  autumn,  then  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  flowers  will  follow.  To  say  that,  the  Clematises — apart 
from  Roses — are  the  most  popular  of  flowering  climbers  is  but 
giving  expression  to-  what  so-  many  say  of  them. 

Jasmines  also  are  very  useful  ;  the  old  white  Jasminum 
officinale  is  a  general  favourite ;  and  J.  nudieale,  which  shows 
its  blossoms  in  the  early  year,  should  be  planted  wherever 
there  is  the  shelter  of  a.  wall  to  be  found.  For  brightness  in 
the  early  spring,  the  old  Pyrus  japoniea  has  claims  upon  us,  its 
scarlet  blossoms  being  often  seen  on  cottage  walls.  So1,  too, 
are  the  flowers  of  Kerria  japoniea,  w  itli  its  deep  orange-yellow. 
I  venture  to  say  that  we  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  the 
common  Mezereum  (Daphne  mezereum)  as  a  wall  climber,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  those  who  have  to.  do  with  cold,  bleak  walls 
appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  usefulness  of  Ivies,  ranging 
from  the  large,  leathery  green  leaved  raegneriana  to  the 
narrow-leaved  sagittaefolia,  bronzed  in  autumn,  and  the 
blotched  and  finely  marked  gold  and  silver  sorts.  These,  with 
the  various  forms  of  the  Ampelopsis,  will  bring  to  a  garden 
much  colour  in  the  autumn  days,  whilst  Ivies  will  remain  a  per¬ 
manent  covering  the  year  round,  simply  needing  the  removal 
of  the  old  foliage  in  March. 

Planting  may  be  done  within  the  next  few  weeks  from  pots, 
whenever  possible,  and  then  the  losses  by  lemoval  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  W.  F. 
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Degeneracy  of  Varieties  Propagated  from 

Buds. 

( Concluded  from  page  353.) 

Do  Potato  Stocks  Deteriorate  1 

Professor  Henslo-w :  Whether  they  “  deteriorate  ”  in  value 
is  a  question  of  trade;  but  that  they  vary  according  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  localities  where  a.  particular  variety  is 
grown  is  well  established.  Professor  Bailey  has  given  a  good 
example  in  the  case  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  (“  The  Survival  of 
the  Unlike,”  page  99)  :  "  It  originated  upon  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  has  been  widely  disseminated  by-  grafting.  In  Virginia  it 
has  varied  into  a.  form  known  as  Albemarle  Pippin,  and  a.  New 
York  Apple  exporter  tells  me  that  it  is  a  poorer  shipper  than 
the  northern  Newtown,  and  is  not  so  long-keeping.  In  the 
extreme  north-western  States  .  .  .  it  is  markedly  unlike 

the  eastern  fruit.  .  .  .  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  called 

the  Five-ciowned  Pippin,”  etc.  Conversely  with  the  Chilian 
Strawberry :  "  Within  two  years  this  plant,  growing  in  my 
garden,  varied  from  its  wild  type  so  widely  as  to  be  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  common  garden  Strawberry ;  ”  .  .  . 

“  an  instructive  case  of  sexless  evolution.”  Professor  Bailey 
then  adds  :  “  Any  plant  which  is  widely  distributed  by  man  by 
means  of  cuttings  or  other  vegetative  parts  may  be  expected 
to  vary  in  the  same  manner.” 

The  above  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  question.  In  many 
cases  by  departing  from  the  typical  characters  the1  variety 
mi  "lit  be  said  to’-'  deteriorate  ”  ;  but  there  is  also  the  chance  of 

O  ' 

its  acquiring  something  new,  which  might  balance  its  value. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  a  variety  “  dying 
out  ”  in  any  other  sense. — George  Henslow. 

Professor  Scott  Elliot:  There  are  two  cases  in  which  there 
is  distinct  evidence  of  deterioration  in  vegef  atively  reproduced 
plants.  First,  the  Sugar-cane,  which  has  until  the  last  few 
years  been  invariably  propagated  by  non-sexual  methods.  Its 
culture  dates  back  to  a-  period  so  distant  that  the  priests  in 
India  had  had  time  to  produce  an  “  observed  ”  law — viz.,  that 
••  if  any  cultivator  saw  a  cane  in  flower  he  would  die  within  the 
year,  his  house  would  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and  his  entire 
fortune  be  destroyed.”  The  cultivation  has  been  carried  on 
in  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  under  totally  distinct 
methods,  and  in  widely  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
and  exposure.  Yet  deterioration  has  been  complained  of  in 
every  part  where  its  cultivation  is  of  importance.  And  the 
West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference  of  1905  seems  to  agree 
that  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  using  seedling  canes. 

Another  example  is  the  Canadian  weed,  Elodea  canadensis, 
which  escaped  from  a  botanical  garden  in  Germany,  and  at 
once  spread  by  vegetative  reproduction  only  all  over  temperate 
Europe.  For  many  years  it  was  a  curse  to  all  canals,  ponds, 
lakes,  etc.,  and  involved  very  expensive  cleaning;  but  of  recent 
years,  though  it  is  by  no  means  extinct,  it  is  certainly  not  so 
serious  an  evil.  In  small  enclosed  ponds,  after  having  been  a 
perfect  pest  for  some  years,  it-  suddenly  begins  to  dwindle,  and 
may  almost  totally  disappear.  A  case  of  this  sort  came  under 
my  own  observation  in  a  small  pond  at  the  Glasgow  Botanical 
Gardens,  where  it  is  now  almost  extinct,  though  it  choked  the 
whole  of  the  rest-  of  the  vegetation  some  five  or  six  years  ago-. 
This  case  is  specially  interesting  as  it  is  not-  a  cultivated  plant, 
and  is  one  of  that  hardy  band  of  fresh-water  plants  which  are 
more  widely  distributed  than  any  other  class  of  plants  known 
to  me. 

A  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  deterioration  is  the 
general  statistical  evidence.  Out  of  some  700,000  flowering 
plants  described,  there  is  not-  one  single  case  known  to  me  of 
a  plant  which  does  not  endeavour  to  reproduce  by  seed, 
although  arra-ngment-s  for  vegetative  reproduction  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  common.  Many  plants  which  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  look 
upon  as  vegetative  reproducers  habitually  form  underground 
stolons,  rhizomes,  etc.,  and  are  much  more  rarely  formed  from 
seed. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  is  probably  a 
very  simple  one — old  age.  However  much  the  method  of 


vegetative  reproduction  varies,  the  new  plant  is  merely  a  part 
°f  tllf  one.  A  Potato  grown  from  a  tuber  is  not  a  new 
individual,  but  a-  part  of  the  original  individual.  A  close 
examination  of  bulbs,  conns,  rhizomes,  suckers,  stolons,  etc., 
reveals  essentially  similar  methods  of  branching,  which  are 
made  different  by  the  different  parts  in  which  the^ food-store  is 
laid  up.  The  differences,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  made 
much  more-  difficult  to  understand  by  the  misdirected  labours 
of  conscientious  botanists. 

1  hat  old  age  is  the  primary  cause  I  have  personally  no  doubt 
at-  all.  We  know  on  good  evidence  (see  Bonnier  “  Traite  du 
Bo-tanique")  of  trees  2,000  years  old,  not  to  speak  of  one 
kind  only,  but  belonging  to  several  genera.  It  is  not  necessarv 
to  cite  the  American  Mammoth  tree  of  3,300  years,  or  the 
Canary  Island  Dragon  tree  of  10,000  years,  and  which  was 
probably  the  -original  of  the  Greek  myth. 

The  number  of  years  during  which  any  species  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  always  propagated  vegetatively  cannot  surely 
attain  2,000  years  except-  possibly  the  Sugar-cane  and  the  Yine, 
and  in  both  these  cases-  deterioration  has  set  in.  Old  a"e  is 
the  reason  generally  given  in  both  these  cases. 

Of  course,  all  cultivated  plants  are  grown  under  quite  un¬ 
natural  conditions.  The  brilliant  sunshine  and  long,  drv 
season  of  Chile  is  quite  different-  from  our  insular  climate. 
Cultivation  under  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  must 
inevitably  weaken  the  constitution  of  man,  beast,  or  vegetable, 
unless  all  our  evolutionary  theories  are  hopelessly  wrong.  Most 
cultivated  plants  must  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a-  struggle  for 
existence  and  from  one-sided  selection.  It  might  be  possible 
to-  delay  the  deterioration  by  severe-  treatment,  by  change  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  other  methods.  The  survivors  after  such 
a-  treatment  should  be  more  vigorous  than  any  selected  at 
random  for  propagation. 

A  plant  has  an  organised,  correlated  body,  and  reacts  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  change  of  climate.  This  reaction  involves  a  one¬ 
sided  development,  I  fail  to  see  how  a  flowering  plant  can 
escape  the  common  enemy — old  age.  Where  are  the  Potatos 
of  thirty  years  ago? — G.  F.  Scott  Elliot. 


Saxifraga  Guildford  Seedling. 

The  species  known  as  S.  muscoides  is  a  very  variable  one, 
and  at  least  five  well-marked  varieties  have  been  distinguished. 
One  of  these  is  named  S.  m.  Rhei,  which  is  sometimes  classed 
as  a  distinct-  species.  That  status  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
however,  when  one  comes  to  examine  the  species  in  its  aggre¬ 
gate  of  forms.  The  leading  feature  of  this  latter  type  is  the 
length  of  the-  flower-stem  ;  but  besides  developing  into  larger 
forms,  the  plant-  also  develops  into-  smaller  ones,  as  we  have 
one  named  S.  m.  pygmaea.  The  correct  name  of  Guildford 
Seedling  is  S.  m.  Rhei  Guildford  Seedling.  It  belongs  to-  the 
mossy-leaved  group,  and  although  it  increases  fairly  extensively 
in  suitable  soils  and  when  recently  planted,  yet  it  is  o-f  neat 
and  always  dwarf  habit-  by  comparison  with  many  other  types. 
In  its  own  group,  however,  Guildford  Seedliug  is  practically 
one  of  the  giants.  The  flower-stems  are  only  3  in.  to  6  in.  in 
height,  but-  that  is  twice  or  three  times  the  height  of  most 
varieties  belonging  to  the  species.  The  flowers  are  also  of 
large  size,  and  in  Guildford  Seedling  are  of  rich  crimson-red, 
be-ing  indeed  the  darkest  colour  yet  seen  in  this  gr-o-up.  The 
plants  sometimes  seen  under  this  name  are  not  always  so  in¬ 
tense  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  the  25th  ult.,  but  possibly  situa¬ 
tions  would  have  some  effect  upon  colour,  and  the  age  of  the 
plants  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  old  flowers 
fade  somewhat-  both  in  S.  m.  Rhei  and  in  Guildford  Seedling, 


Scotch-grown  Strawberries. — There  was  keen  competition 
at  Glasgow  on  April  28th,  when  the  first  of  the  Scotch-grown 
Strawberries  was  offered  for  sale-.  The  fruit,  which  was  grown 
by  Mr.  John  Frame,  of  Watchknowe,  realised  18s.  per  -lb. 
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Ornamental  Gardening. 

Ornamental  gardening,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  a  wide  subject,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  plants,  or  even  to  one 
season  of  the  year.  I  am  convinced  that  we  may 
liave  an  effective  display  in  our  parks  and  gardens  at 
ail  seasons,  if  the  right  plants  are  selected  and  used  in  the  right 
wav.  In  many  parks  and  gardens  I  am  afraid  that  little 
thought  is  given  to  their  appearance  in  winter,  and  surely  this 
;s  the  season  when  we  most  of  all  want  bright,  cheerful  effects. 
If  but,  one-third  of  the  time  and  trouble  expended  on  spring 
and  summer  bedding  plants  were  transferred  to  gardening 
lor  winter  effect,  how  much  brighter  and  better  our  gardens 
would  appear  at  that  time,  and  how  much  shorter  would  seem 
the  time  till  Snowdrops,  Aconites,  and  Crocuses  come  again. 

Although  there  are  a  good  many  plants  which  flower  in 
winter,  not  all  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  being  decorative  ;  yet, 
as  an  instance  of  what  really  are  ornamental  flowering  plants, 
one  need  only  mention  the  various  species  and  varieties  of 
Hamamelis,  which,  even  if  they  flowered  in  spring,  when 
flowering  shrubs  are  plentiful,  would  yet  be  considered  highly 
decorative.  We  are  not,  however,  confined  to  flowering  plants 
only  for  winter  effect,  but  may  select  several  which,  from  the 
rich  colouring  of  their  shoots,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
with  showy  flowers.  Among  others  we  have  Cornus  alba,  and 
its  variety  sibirica,  which,  when  the  leaves  are  shed,  reveal 
i lie  beauty  of  their  dark  red  shoots,  and  appear  particularly 
effective  in  winter.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  recall  the 
beauties  of  the  golden-stemmed  Willows;  but  they  cannot  be 
emitted  where  effect  is  desired.  Such  subjects  as  the  fore- 
going  must  be  planted  in  quantity  to  give  the  best  effect. 
Single  plants  dotted  here  and  there  are  useless. 

The  white-stemmed  Bramble  (Rub us  biflorus)  is  also  an 
effective  winter  plant,  and  seems  to  require  planting  thickly 
to  get  the  best  results,  cutting  out  the  old  shoots  in  autumn 
to  disclose  the  white  stems  of  the  current,  year.  Such  plants 
as  the  Dogwoods  and  Willows  will  be  most  effective  if  the 
shoots  are  cut*  back  in  spring.  Many  of  our  best  winter  plants 
are  valuable,  not  for  their  flowers  and  shoots  only,  but  chiefly 
tor  their  fruits.  In  early  winter  we  have  few  prettier  effects 
than  that  produced  by- a  mass -of  the  common  Spindle-tree 
(Euonymus  europaeus)  profusely  covered  with  bright  rose- 
coloured  capsules  ;  these  capsules,  unfortunately,  do.  not  persist 
as  long  as  we  might  like  them  to,  but  are  neve:  theless  of  great 
value  in  carrying  out  a  scheme  for  winter  effect. 

Another  plant  which  probably  we  do  not  make  the  most  of 
is  the  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus).  Shrubs  with 
white  fruits  are  by  no1  means  plentiful,  and  the  one  in  question 
is  of  much  beauty,  especialty  if  properly  pruned  in  spring  to 
produce  healthy  growths,  and  a  consequent  abundance  of 
flowers  and  fruits.  The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rham- 
noides)  can  lay  claim  to  being  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for 
winter  effect,  as  the  bright  orange-coloured  berries  are  abun¬ 
dantly  produced  and  remain  on  the  plants  the  whole  winter 
through.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  plant  is 
dioecious,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  plant  the  male  and  female 
plants  in  near  proximity. 

It  will  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  things  as  the  Sea 
Buckthorn  and  the  Willows  if  they  can  be  planted  near  the 
edge  of  a  streamlet  or  lake,  where  in  open  weather  the  fruits 
and  coloured  stems  will  be  reflected  in  the  water,  thus  lending 
an  additional  charm  to  the  scene.  The  presence  of  water, 
iowever,  is  by  no  means  absolutely  essential.  There  is,  of 
course>  the  great  mass  of  ornamental  fruited  Pyrus  and  Cra- 
aegus,  so  effective  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  the  merits  of  - 
t le  different  species  and  varieties  need  not  be  dwTelt.  on  here. 

‘  t  tliis  stage  one  naturally  turns  to  the  composition  of  our 
Vri  er*es’  an<^  here,  too  often,  we  are  confronted  by  masses 
"  aerrv  Laurel,  Rhododendron  ponticum,  Privets,  and  other 
t  nngs  which  in  the  past  have  been  largely  planted  to  the  ex- 
c  vision  of  many  subjects  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Improvement  Society Mr'  J'  W'  Eesant  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kew  Gardens  Mutual 


Whore  a  screen  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  a  belt  of  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  which  need  not  be  all  of  one  kind,  is  the  most 
natural  way  of  attaining  this  end,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  mixed  shrubbery  should  not  obtain  in  the  same  way  as  a 
mixed  border  of  herbaceous  plants. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
planting  herbaceous  plants  is  to  plant  in  groups  or  masses,  and 
this  system  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  in  dealing  with  an 
ornamental  shrubbery.  The  possibilities  of  a  shrubbery  in  orna¬ 
mental  gardening  are  great,  for  by  a  judicious  selection  an  effect 
can  be  obtained  practically  the  whole  year  through.  As  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  all  the  tall  growing  plants  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  back  of  the  border,  but  some  may  be  allowed 
to  come  almost  to  tire  front,  and  in  this  way  sheltered  bays 
will  be  formed,  which  may  be  planted  with  subjects  which  are 
somewhat  tender  or  whose  flowers  are  apt  to  be  spoilt  by  cold 
winds  in  early  spring.  In  such  places  I  think  the  beautiful 
Erica  lusitanica  might  be  planted,  the  flowers  of  this  species 
being  welcome  in  winter  and  spring.  In  bays  between  groups 
of  evergreens  some  of  the  fine  forms  of  Ceanothus  might  be 
tried,  as  in  such  positions  the  shoots,  which  are  apt  to  be  killed 
back  in  hard  winter,  would  be  somewhat  protected,  and  we  have 
few  autumn  flowering  shrubs  to  beat  the  Ceanothuses. 

The  mention  of  Ericas  reminds  one  that  among  Heaths 
we  have  some  of  the  very  best  plants  for  effect  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  Most  of  these  will  flourish  in  the  forepart  of 
shrubberies,  and  large  bays  of  the  beautiful  pink  Erica  camea 
will  produce  a  beautiful  effect  in  early  spring,  while  Erica 
mediterranea  hybrids  will  flower  through  winter  and  spring. 

It  will  be  necessary,  to  give  our  shrubberies  a  furnished 
appearance  in  winter,  to  plant  a  considerable  number  of  ever¬ 
greens,  but  these  need  not  be  all  of  the  broad  leaved  kinds ; 
the  inclusion  of  such  fine  things  as  Cytisus  albus,  Cytisus  prae- 
cox  and  others  will  provide  a  furnished  appearance,  and  from 
their  distinct  habit  of  growth  will  materially  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole  arrangement. 

Deciduous  shrubs  which  are  valuable  for  their  flowers 
must  of  necessity  form  a  feature  of  the  mixed  shrubbery,  and 
it  will  be  best  to  select  such  kinds  as  naturally  form  shapely 
plants,  or  which  at  any  rate  may  be  pruned  to  form  such. 

Shrubs  naturally  of  spreading  or  trailing  habit  will  be  better 
relegated  to  positions  where  they  may  develop  naturally. 
Forsytliia  suspensa,  one  of  our  best  early  flowering  shrubs, 
may  be  suitably  included,  as  the  best  results  are  got  by  pruning 
this  species  hard  back  every  year,  and  this  allows  of  the  plants 
being  kept  within  reasonable  limits  at  least  for  many  years. 
I  know  of  few  -shrubs  more  ornamental  than  the  beautiful 
Spiraea  arguta;  it  is  naturally  of  neat  habit,  and  the  pure 
white  flowers  afford  us  a  colour,  if  we  may  call  white  a  colour, 
which  is  somewhat  neglected  in  gardens. 

Thus,  with  those  shrubs  just  mentioned,  which  I  take  as 
types,  and  in  addition  groups  of  early  flowering  Rhododendrons, 
like  dauricum,  Genista  hispanica,  Philadelphus  Lemoineii, 
and  -others  of  the  dwarf  section,  it  is  clear  that  our  shrub¬ 
beries  may  be  made  beautiful  at  all  times.  There  is,  however, 
another  method  of  using  shrubs  for  garden  decoration,  and 
that  is  by  planting  for  foliage  effect. 

We  see  some  very  fine  examples  of  this  in  Kew,  where  we 
find  groups  of  the  bronze-leaved  Primus  cerasifera.  atropurpurea 
and  Coiylus  maxima  atropurpurea  tastefully  arranged  with 
golden  Privets,  golden  Elders,  and  Silver  and  Gold-leaved 
Elaeagnuses.  Of  other  silver-leaved  shrubs  we  have  Atriplex 
Breweri  and  Artemisia  tridentata,  while  for  the  margins  of 
shrubberies  the  Lavender  Cotton  (Santolina  Chamaecy- 
parissus)  will  be  found  invaluable. 

(To  be  continued .) 


A  Wild  Flower  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  of  named  and 
classified  wild  flowers  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southport, 
and  which  has  been  arranged  at  the  Southport  Free  Library,  is 
proving  of  great  interest  to  the  field  botanist  and  others.  This 
is  an  eminently  good  idea,  and  worthy  of  being  copied  in  other 
districts,  provided  the  collectors  know  plants  sufficiently  well 
to  guard  against  uprooting  and  exterminating  rare  subjects. 
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Late  Seakale. 

A  dish  of  Seakale  at  the  present  time  is  much  appreciated 
■when  the  Brussels  Sprouts  are  over  and  all  kinds  of  winter 
greens  are  approaching  the  flowering  stage,  the  autumn-sown 
Cabbage  not  ready,  with  Asparagus  only  just  peeping  through 
the  soil.  We  shall  send  in  our  last  dish  the  end  of  the  first- 
week  next  month  cut  from  roots  left  in  the  ground  (each  crown 
being  covered  with  a  9-in.  pot  with  the  hole  plugged  to  exclude 
light).  I  prefer  this  method  on  the  score  of  economy  to  cover¬ 
ing  the  crowns  with  earth  or  ashes,  as  is  so  frequently  recom¬ 
mended.  If  I  adopted  the  latter  mode  of  blanching  the  kale-, 
I  would  lift  the  roots  and  pack  them  in  some  comer  to  be 
covered  up;  but  lifted  roots,  with  me,  though  placed  in  a 
sunless  corner,  are  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  those  left  in  the 


ground. 

The  leaves  of  those  left  in  the  ground  mature  a  little  earlier 
than  the  cuttings  planted  this  month,  and  are  consequently 
used  for  our  earliest  batch  for  forcing.  All  the  others  are 


taken  up  and  stored  where  they  can  be  got  at  in  the  most 
severe  frost.  Some  growers  advocate  growing  the  roots  two 
rs.  If  properly  managed  they  can  be  got  strong  enough 
first  year.  I  have  cut  heads  8  in.  high  weighing  1 1  lb. 


years 

the  first  y< 
this  time  of  the  year  from  yearlings. 


W.  P.  R. 


Ansellia  africana. 

The  individual  flowers  of  this  Orchid  do-  not  offer  anything 
special  when  compared  with  an  Odontoglossum  or  Cattleya. 
The  mass  of  flowers  produced  by  a  large  and  well-grown  plant 
is,  however,  highly  effective,  and  those  who  have  warm  houses 
suitable  for  Dendrobiums  might  well  find  a  place  for  the  above 
African  plant,  A  well-grown  specimen  would  stand  about  a 
yard  in  height,  but  of  course  the  width  of  it  would  depend  upon 
the  number  of  stems.  A  large  specimen  now  in  bloom  in  the 
East  Indian  House  at  Kew  carried  six  panicles  and  flowers 
bearing  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  of  flowers  which  we  did  not 
stay  to  count.  The  largest  panicle,  however,  carried  120 
flowers.  These  flowers  are  sweetly  scented,  which  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  recommendation  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  mass.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  thickly  barred  with  dark  purple-brown  on 
a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  lip  has  a  bright  yellow  terminal 
lobe,  and  the  side  lobes  are  striped  and  netted  with  pale  brown 
and  purple  on  the  inner  face.  At  a  short  distance  the  brown 
and  yellow  colours  are  the  most  dominant,  and  determine  the 
general  aspect  of  the  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are  U  in. 
to  2  in.  long  or  nearly. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  George  Houlden. 

Mr.  George  Houlden,  who  died  on  April  25th  last,  at-  the 
a<re  of  seventy-six,  and  who  for  over  forty  years  was  registrar 
of  the  Burnley  Cemetery,  was  for  a  considerable  period  of  Ins 
life  a  professional  gardener.  In  the  floral  decorations  of  the 
craves  at  Burnley  Cemetery,  and  in  the  care  of  the  flowers  and 
trees,  his  professional  knowledge  and  skill  was  no  less  apparent 
than  the  pride  which  he  took  in  the  work.  When  at  Rochdale 
he  vTas  one  of  the  best  Dahlia  growers  in  the  district,  and  fre¬ 
quently  officiated  as  judge  at  Burnley  and  other  shows,  his 
special  line  being  cut  flowers.  For  thirty  years  he>  attended  the 
Whitsuntide  flower  show  in  Manchester,  which  was  formerly 
a  meeting  ground  for  professional  gardeners  for  miles  round. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Padiham  flower  show. 


The  Thistle  Pest  ix  Tasmania. — Farmers  and  gardeners  in 
Tasmania  are  loudly  complaining  of  the  Thistles  which  are 
permitted  to  bloom  on  some  lands,  and  more  particularly  oil 
Government  roads  and  railway  lines.  In  some  parts  the  plan 
adopted  to  deal  with  the  scourge  is  to  gather  crops  early,  so 
cutting  the  Thistles  with  the  crop  before  they  come  into  flower. 
Then  stock  are  turned  on  the  land,  which  eat  off  all  remaining 
heads,  or  any  which  may  afterwards  spring  up.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Crown  should  assist  the  agriculturist  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Thistle  blooms  in  time. 


Ax  Irish  Flower  Farm. — Some  ten  years  ago  Messrs.  Hogg 
and  Robertson,  of  Mary-street,  Dublin,  started  in  a  small  way 
at  Rush,  near  the  Irish  capital,  the  cultivation  for  the  market 
of  Daffodils  and  Tulips  ;  the  farm  now  occupies  over  thirty 
acres  of  ground  and  gives  employment  to  a  good  many  persons. 
Most  of  the  land  is  unmitigated  sand,  and  but  for  this  enter¬ 
prise  would  now  lie  derelict.  The  display  made  by  the  very 
line  blooms  here  grown  have  lately  been  attracting  numerous 
vistors  from  Dublin. 

*  *  * 

Application  for  Allotments. — At  a  meeting  held  at  Stoke 
Gardens,  near  Windsor,  it  was  decided,  after  a  discussion,  and 
following  an  explanation  of  the  Allotments  Act,  to  apply  to  the, 
Urban  District  Council  to  provide  suitable  allotments  under  the 
powers  allowed  by  that  Act.  The  County  Education  Committed 
are  meantime  arranging  for  lectures  on  gardening,  etc.  ;  the 
syllabus  will  include  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  both  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The-  hope  is  expressed  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  the  lecturer  to  visit  Slough  at  an  early  date. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Br.amwell  Booth  on  Vegetarianism. — Mrs.  Bramwell 
Booth,  of  Salvation  Army  fame,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture, 
delivered  under  the  auspic-es  of  the  Irish  Centre  of  the  Vege¬ 
tarian  Federal  Union,  told  her  hearers  that  her  family  of  seven 
had  been  brought  up  on  strict  vegetarian  principles.  Since 
she  herself  had  become  a  vegetarian  she  had  been  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  perfect  health.  She  had  advocated  a  vegetarian  diet 
in  the  Army’s  inebriate  home,  and  this  had  led  to  a.  largely- 
increased  percentage  of  permanent  cures  from  the  drink  craving. 

*  *  * 

Light  Railway  for  Clydesid|  Fruit  Growers. — During  the 
past  few  years  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  have  been 
repeatedly  petitioned  for  a  railway  which  would  afford  facilities, 
to  the  Clydeside  fruit  growers.  At  length  the  company  are 
moving  in  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  having  the  district  sur¬ 
veyed  by  their  engineers  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  proposals  of  the  petitioners  are  practicable,  and  also  if  they 
yyoulcl  be  likely  to  prove  remunerative.  Should  the  proposed 
light  railway  be  carried  out  local  fruit  culture  will  receive  a 
great  impetus,  and  the  industry  be  very  likely  greatly  extended. 

*  *  * 

British  Manufactured  Potato  Spirit. — A  correspondent  of 
the  “  Mark  Lane  Express,”  referring  to-  the  removal  of  excise 
duty  mentioned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  observes 
that  this  will  enable  spirit  manufactured  from  home  products 
to  be  used  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  throw  open  another 
trade  to  our  manufacturers,  a  trade  from  which  they  have 
been  shut  out  for  so  many  years  in  consequence  of  our  peculiar 
Revenue  laws.  He  suggests  that  as  the  mot-or-car  is  ousting 
the  horse-,  and  so  reducing  the  demand  for-  oats,  we  may  find- 
compensation  by  cultivating  Potatos  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  spirit-fuel  for  the  automobiles. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Brier  Hedges. — A  writer  in  the  “  County  Gentle¬ 
man  ”  asks  why,  when  we  make  a.  hedge  for  our  garden,  we 
usually  choose  Privet  or  Whitethorn  ?  Why  not  Sweet  Brier 
hedges?  These  are  easy  to  make,  because  all  the  Briers  grow 
strongly  in  anything  like  good  soil — indeed,  they  grow  as  well 
as  anything  in  thoroughly  bad  soil,  and  well  repay  the  trouble 
of  planting.  A  hedge  which  provides  you  with  pretty  flowers 
for  at  least  a  month  in  the  year,  and  is  fragrant  for  another! 
six  months,  makes  a  pleasanter  and  more  attractive  hedge  than 
the  -old  Quick-set, 

*  *  ■* 

A  Fine  Amaryllis  Display. — The  grand  display  of  Amaryllis 
in  the  stove-house  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  has  been 
attracting  large  crowds  of  sightseers,  no  less-  than  13,000  people 
having  visited  the  gardens  on  Easter  Monday.  There  are  somei 
200  plants  altogether,  the  majority  of  which  have-  thrown  up 
two  flower  stems,  each  bearing  as  many  as  half  a.  dozen  choice 
blooms.  In  addition,1  there  is  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  embracing 
many  interesting  varieties,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  beautiful 
Calceolarias. 
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r'm) ruction. — In  the  account  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Asso- 
.  ,  ,  n  363  ill  the  thirty-third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the 

£t»i£n>r"MV:  Lampai'd,”  read -Mr  douche.,” 

A  Porpywort  from  Tibet. — A  yellow  Poppywort,  of  un¬ 
familiar  appearance,  bearing  the  respectable  name  of  the 
Mecon opsisi ntergrif  ol l a ,  has  been  on  exlribihon  for  the  fust 
time  in  ^Europe  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Westminster.  The  Poppywort  is  a  native  of  Tibet. 


Fri  it  Prospects  at  Rossett.— Gooseberries  and  Currants  at 
Rossett,  near  Chester,  are  looking  exceedingly  well,  having  so 
far  escaped  any  blight.  As  to  the  stone  fruit,  it  may  be  some¬ 
what  premature  to  predict  in  view  of  the  prevailing  east  winds  , 
otherwise  the  prospects  are  excellent. 


A  Common  Melon  and  Cucumber  Disease.  It  has  been 
been  observed  with  reference  to  a  common  Melon  disease  that 
the  spores  of  Dendryphium  comosum,  apparently  the  same  as 
Cercospora,  enter  by  the  top  lights  when  open  much  more 
than  from  the  lower  cries.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
fuimis  is  found  also  in  the  straw  manure  used,  thus  conveying 
the°spores  to  the  leaves  of  the  Melons  or  Cucumbers,  when 
covered  by  or  touching  the  straw.  High  temperature  and 
deficient  ventilation  are  provocative  of  the  disease. 


The  Chrysanthemum  League. — Apropos  of  the  note  hi  our 
last  issue,  referring  to  the  suggestion  of  a  child  to  form  a 
Chrysanthemum  league,  and  thus  enable  British  children  to 
show  their  sympathy  with  their  little  friends  in  Japan  by  grow¬ 
ing  that  country’s  national  flower,  the  London  “  Evening  News,” 
which  has  vigorously  taken  up  the  idea,  has  addressed  a  com¬ 
munication  to-  Viscount  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister,  asking 
him  how  best  this  token  of  the  sympathy  of  London  children 
could  be  made  known  to  the  children  of  Japan.  Viscount 
Hayashi,  after  expressing  his  cordial  appreciation  with  the 
scheme,  suggests  that  particulars  of  it  should  be  sent  to1  some 
of  the  principal  vernacular  newspapers  of  Japan,  several  of 
which  he  mentions.  The  “  Evening  News  ”  is  distributing 
thousands  of  Chrysanthemum  slips,  and  in  October,  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  a  great  Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held, 
when  valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the'  best  flowers. 

*  *  * 


Black  Scab  in  Potatos. — Allusion  to  black  scab  in  Potatos 
is  made  in  a  publication  issued  from  the  Holmes  Chapel  Col¬ 
lege,  Cheshire,  and  a  case  instanced  where  the  crop  was  attacked 
by  the  disease  after  a.11  interval  of  six  years,  the  assumption 
being  that  the  spore®  remained  dormant  in  the  soil  during  that 
period.  The  vitality  of  the  spores  is  remarkable,  and  neither 
exposure  to  winter  frost  nor  the  application  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  of  lime  or  gas  lime  proves  effectual  in  destroying  them. 
If,  however,  lime  be  applied  in  May,  just  about  the  time  the 
spores  germinate,  the  destruction  of  the  disease  may  be  success¬ 
fully  effected,  this  evidently  being  the  susceptible  period  in  the 
career  of  the  pest.  A  still  more  reliable1  remedy,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned,  consists  in  the  dressing  of  the  seed  or  the  mixing  of 
the  soil  yith  powdered  sulphur.  The  former  method  does  not 
necessarily  exempt  the  young  shoots  from  attack,  and  the  latter 
is  obviously  too  expensive  for  general  adoption. 

*  *  * 


The  Henry  Eckeord  Testimonial. — Owing  to  the  pressure 
upon  space  in  the  horticultural  Press  consequent  upon  the 
Eaher  holidays,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  publicity  for 
the  weekly  donations  to  this  fund.  In  tlie  present  normal 
circumstances  it  is  hoped  that,  regularity  of  publication  will  not 
be  again  interrupted.  The  subscriptions  received  up  to  Satur¬ 
day  night,  April  30th,  are<  as  follows: — Previously  acknow¬ 
ledged,  £13  17s.  3d.  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Amies,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  A.  E. 
*  nke'^  2s.  ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  5s.  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Broome,  5s.  ;  Miss 
B.  F.  M.  Doyne,  5s.  ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Eason,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  F. 

Evans,  Is.  ;  Mr.  H.  Forder,  2s.  ;  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  2s.  ;  Mr.  E, 

wen  Greening,  5s.  ;  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  K.T.,  £1  ;  Miss 
A.  1.  Harwood,  Is.  ;  Joe  and  Violet,  2s.  ;  Mr.  V.  B.  John- 

stone  5St;  Mr  Thcs.  Jones,  5s.  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  3s.  ;  Mr. 

Af  ’ .  McLeod,  5s.  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  W.  Moorhouse,  Is.  ;  Mr.  Conway 

SfVS-  ’  Mo'  E-  Moxham’  ls-  6d-  ;  Miss  Nash,  Is.  ;  Mrs. 
Mr  FT  -persse’  >  Bedhill  Gardeners’  Association,  14s.  fid.  ; 

5s  -  Mr  rtSerS,m’  Mr-  C-  ShePPai'd,  5s.;  Mr.  G.  Stanton, 
Turvey1  gemy  Turner  is.  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Turner,  Is.  ;  Mr.  R. 

JWWi ’  MeSSrS'  Jas'  Yeitch  and  Sons-  Ltd-,  £2  2s.; 


The  British  Gardeners’  Association. — Hitherto  gardeners 
have  not  proved  very  successful  in  combining  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  their  interests.  Organisation  of  the  kind  has  long 
been  desired  by  professional  horticulturists,  and  the  recently 
formed  British  Gardeners’  Association  will,  doubtless,  receive 
wide  support.  Yorkshire  has  just  formed  a  branch  of  the 
association,  with  headquarters  at  Leeds,  and  on  Saturday  last 
delegates  from  this  branch  visited  Sheffield,-  with  the  result 
that  an  auxiliary  branch  is  likely  to  be  started  in  the  latter 
town. 

*  *  * 

A  Remarkable  New  Sugar  Plant. — The  discovery  in  South 
America  of  a  new  plant  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of 
noil-fermentable  sugar  matter  is,  Bertoni,  the  chemist, 
thinks,  an  important  event  for  the  industrial  world.  This 

remarkable  plant,  whose  scientific  name  is  Eupatorium  re- 
bandium,  is  herbaceous,  attains  a  height  of  some  nine  inches, 
and,  according  to  experiments  carried  out  at  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  contains  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  much  sugar  matter 
as  the  Beet  or  the  Sugar  Cane. 

*  *  * 

A  Public  Park  for  Penicuik. — Provost  A.  G.  Wilson  pre¬ 

sided,  on  Friday  evening  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Penicuik,  Midlothian,  which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  a  proposal  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  burgh  to  lease 
a  large  park  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  burgh,  known  as 
the  Garden  Park ,  to  be  used  as  a  public  recreation  ground. 
Provost  Wilson  gave  particulars  of  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  council  and  the  Penicuik  estate 
trustees,  which  had  resulted  in  an  advantageous  offer  by  the 
latter  to  lease  the  Garden  Park,  consisting  of  sixteen  acres,  at 
the  comparatively  small  rental  of  36s.  per  acre.  The  meeting 
unanimously  endorsed  the  council’s  action.  An  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  the  Garden  Park,  and  showing  how  it  acquired 
its  name,  is  that  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  granted 
to  the  authorities  for  the  growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
the  use  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  located  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  Peninsular  War. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


Mansfield  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  this  society,  held  on  Monday  at  Nottingham,  Canon  Pride 
gave  an  address  on  “  Gardens  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,”  taking  the  gardens  at  Harwich  as  a  model. 

*•  *  * 

Floral  Exhibition  at  Worthing. — On  Monday  last  the 
Mayor  of  Brighton  opened  a  floral  exhibition  at  the  Literary 
Institute,  Worthing,  which  was  organised  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Groom’s- 
Homes  for  the  Reception  and  Training  of  Afflicted,  Blind,  and 
Crippled  Girls. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society. — This  society's  annual 
flower  show  will  be  held  on  the  society’s  premises  at  Balmoral, 
Belfast  (m  connection  with  the  horse  show),  on  July  6th  and  7th. 
In  the  nurserymen’s  section  thirty  prizes  are  offered  for  Roses, 
ranging  in  value  from  £5  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties  of 

cut  flowers.  Entries  close-  on  June  27th. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  report  of  this 
society  states  that  its  financial  position  is  satisfactory,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  upwards  of  £50  additional  was  given  in  prizes 
at  the  November  Show,  as  compared  with  1903.  Tlie  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  £117  16s.  9d.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for  three  exhibitions  to  be 
held  at  Sydenham  during  October,  November,  and  December 
of  the  present  year,  as  usual.  In  connection  with  the  October 
Show  a  conference  meeting  will  be  held  on  early  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  At  the  November  show  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
offer  a  special  first  prize  of  twelve  guineas  for  twelve  vases  of 
specimen  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  National 
Competition  of  Affiliated  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Societies  at  the  same  Show  a  challenge  trophy  and  three  money 
prizes  of  £6,  £4,  and  £3  will  be  offered  for  a  table  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  to  consist  of  any  sections,  but  not  less  than  four 
sections  must  be  represented  ;  last  year  the  competition  was 
limited  to  two  sections.  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
offer  two  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cups,  as  well  as  money 
prizes,  in  each  case  for  respectively  thirty-six  incurved  blooms 
(distinct)  and  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms  (distinct). 
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The  Fruitarian  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  May  24th,  and  will  be  followed  in  the  evening  by 
a  fruit  dinner,  when  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield  will  preside.  All  those 
interested  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  cereals,  legumens,  etc.,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting.  Early  application  for  tickets  for  the  dinner,  which 
will  provide  an  interesting  object  lesson  in  the  preparation  of 
a  fruitarian  dinner,  should  be  made  to>  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  Lady  Margaret  Hospital,  Bromley,  Kent. 

*  *  * 


The  National  Fecit  Growers’  Federation  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. — It  is  a  good  sign  when  two  such 
representative  bodies  as  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  anc 
the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation  find  themselves  ab  e 
to  work  cordially  together  for  the  interests  of  the  great  national 
industry  on  behalf  of  which  they  exist,  both  having  the  same 
end  in  view,  but  seeking  it  by  different  means.  For  some 
months  past  the  federation  lias  been  holding  its  meetings  within 
the  hospitable  walls  of  the  fine  new  hall  erected  a;t  great  cost 
in  Y incent-square  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  it 
is  this  contact  which  probably  suggested  the  following,  joint 
action  by  the  two  bodies.  A  conference,  has  been  arranged 
under  their  united  auspices  for  October  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
next.,  when  it  is  understood  the  following  will  be  amongst  the 
subjects  of  discussion: — Foreign  competition  and  how  to  meet 
it  ;  grading  and  packing  ;  land  tenure  and  rating  difficulties  ; 
railway  orievances  ;  proposed  establishment  of  an  experimental 
fruit  farm  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  insect  pests.  The 
chairmen  for  the  different  discussions  will  probably  be  bir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  Mr.  A.  S.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen,  M.R, 
Sir  Albert  Rol'lit,  M.P.,  Col.  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis.  As  the  great  autumn  fruit  show  will  be 
held  in  the  building  a,t  the  same  time  as  the  conference,  the  com¬ 
bined  attractions  should  secure  a  large  attendance  and  a  very 
successful  gathering.  Arrangements  for  this  interesting  event 
will  form  part  of  the  business  at  the  council  and  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  federation  on  Monday,  May  8th. 


Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  seventh  annual  meeting,  of  this  association 
was  held  at  St.  John's  parish  rooms,  Redland,  on  the  27th.  ult  , 
Mr.  P.  Garnish  presiding,  over  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  W. 
Ellis  Groves  presented  tlie  report  and  balance'  sheet  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  which  was  adopted,  and  which  showed  the  society 
was  still  maintaining  its  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  of 
gardeners’  mutual  improvement  associations,  ihe  monthly  and 
bi-monthly  meetings  had  been  well  attended,  and  the  lectures 
given  had  been  of  a  high  order  and  of  great,  service  to  the 
hardeners  of  Clifton  and  district.  Exchanges  had  been  made 
with  lecturers  from  Reading,  Bath,  Cardiff,  Exeter,  Newpoit,  and 
the  Bristol  amateurs’  associations  ;  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the 
good  fellowship  existing  between  these  societies,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  still  further  exchanges  will  be  arranged  with  other  asso¬ 
ciations.  Colonel  Cary  Batten  was  again,  unanimously  elected 
as  president,  Mr.  Lee  as  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  as  vice-chairman.  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves  received  a 
unanimous  vote  as  secretary,  while  Mr.  H.  Kitley  was  invited 
to  again  act-  as  his  assistant.  The  other  officers  elected  were. 
Mr.  Garnish,  as  librarian,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Groves  as  registrar. 
Fifteen  members  were  elected  as  a.  committee.  Hearty  votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Colonel  Cary  Batten  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Garaway  for  their  valuable  assistance  rendered  during  the  past 
year,  as  also  to  the  retiring  chairman,  secretaries,  and  other 
officers,  and  the  committee1.  The  competition  for  three  flowering 
plants,  kindly  offered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway,  brought  a  good 
number  of  entries,  the  prizes  being  awarded  to  :  1st,  Mr  .A. 
Shipley  (gardener,  Mr.  Wakefield)  ;  2nd,  Mr.  S.  Humphries 
(gardener,  Mr.  Morse)  ;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  White  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bruce)  ;  and  an  extra,  prize  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  (gardener, 
Mr.  Curtis).  A  Certificate  of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  IT.  Daniel 
(gardener,  Mr.  Quick)  for  an  Oncidium  marshallianum. — H.  K. 

*  *  * 

The  Roy'al  .Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  seventeenth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Thursday,  May  11th,  when  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  will  preside.  This  most 
deserving  fund  appeals  with  special  force  to  gardeners,  seeing 
that  it  has  for  its  object  the  contributing  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  gardeners  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  subsequently  assisting 
them  with  apprenticeship  fees,  clothing,  or  tools.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  since  the  institution  of  this  fund  in  1887  over 


two  hundred  orphan  children  have  been  elected  to  receiie  its 
benefits,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  children  are  at  present 

chargeable  to  the  fund,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,500  per  annum. 

°  *  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  presided  over  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  The  lecturer  foi  the  evening  was  Mi. 
R  Fife,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  his  subject 
was  “A  Trip  to  the  Seed-growing  Districts  of  Germany.”  The 
first  district  dealt  with  was  Erfurt,  and  the  seed  growing  of  such 
popular  flowers  as  Carnations,  Detumas,  lumulas,  and  Cine¬ 
rarias  was  dealt  with  in  turn.  Notice  was  here  taken  of  the 
great  quantities  of  standard  Gooseberries  grown  for  sale. 
Quedlenburg  was  the  place  dealt  with,  and  a  description  was 
criven  of  the  establishment  of  Dippe  Bros.,  who1  cultivate  about 
9  000  acres  of  land  for  seed  growing  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  extent  Mr.  Fife  did  not  find  much 
difference  between  the  process  of  seed  growing  in  Germany  and 
that  in  Britain.  It  was  intimated  that  the  joint  contributions 
from  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  to1  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  amounted  to  about  £30.  Amongst  the  exhibits 
on  the  table  were  :  (from  Mr.  R.  McAudie,  Inveresk  Gate,  Mus¬ 
selburgh)  well -flowered  specimens  of  Dendrobium  virginale,  D. 
splend  id  is  simum ,  and  I>  thyrsiflorum,  receiving  a  cultural 
certificate;  (from  Mr.  D.  Jardine,  The  Gardens,  Ravelston, 
Blackball)  a  vase  of  Tulipai  sylvestris,  grown  in  a  wild  state  ; 
(from  Mr.  Thomas  Fortune,  Queensferry-street,  Edinburgh), 
a  finely-flow.ered  specimen  of  Rose  Canto’s  blush  ;  and  (from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay)  ninety-six  varieties  of  fancy 
Pansies  and  Violas,  which  received  a  certificate  of  merit. 

— C.  C. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken- 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38.  Shoe  Lane.  London,  E.G. 


Cucumber  Leaves  Damaged. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  really  affecting  the 
Cucumber  leaf  that  I  here  enclose,  also  the  best  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it?  (M.  S.).  . 

The  leaf  you  sent  us  was  completely  dried  up,  and  asi  thin  as 
tissue  paper.  In  order  to  see  what  is  really  affecting  a  Cucumber 
leaf  it  would  be  necessary  to  pack  it  in  a  small  box  with  wet 
moss,  in  order  to  keep  it  fresh.  As  it  was,  the1  leaf  seemed  to 
have  been  suffering  from  drip  or  from,  thrips,  but  whether  the 
latter  cam©  riff  the  Ferns  sent  in  the  same  letter  it  would  he 
difficult  to  ,say.  It  would  be  necessary  to-  keep  subjects  affected 
with  disease  or  insects  separate  and  in  fresh  condition.  The 
Cucumber  leaf  was  simply  spotted,  suggesting  the  Cucumber 
spot,  but  as  the  tissues  were  so  much  dried  ivp  nothing  could  he 
detected  in  them,  as  the  spots.  were  perfectly  colourless  and 
transparent-  The  thinness  of  the  leaf  was  another  evidence 
that  ventilation,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  it,  was  as  much  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  as  anything.  The  lack  of  ventilation  may 
produce  a  large  expanse  of  leaf,  but  it  is  SO1  thin  that  the  least 
adverse  conditions  in  the  matter  of  drip,  syringing,  spots  in  the 
glass,  or  insect  enemies  immediately  cause  them  to  go  Wrong. 
If  this  spot  increases  we  should  he  pleased  to1  receive  a  fresh 
leaf,  kept  moist  by  packing  with  moss  in  a,  box. 

Whiting  for  Shading. 

Any  information  about  the  proper  way  to  make  whiting  for 
use  as  a .  shading  to  make  it  stick  would  much  oblige. 
(Shading.). 

A  home-made  shading  might  consist  of  1  lb.  of  flour,  mixed 
to  the  form  of  a  paste  in  hot  water.  Then:  put  1  lb.  of  Russian 
tallow  into  it  while  still  quite  hot.  While  this  is  melting  beat 
up  lb1,  of  whiting,  and,  when  thoroughly  powdered,  mix  it 
in  water  and  add  it  to  the  mixture.  In  order  to1  keep  back 
any  lumps  the  liquid  should  be1  gently  decanted  into  the 
mixture.  Before  using  it  it  should  he  warmed  and  then  put 
on  thinly  with  a  brush  on  those  parts  of  the  house  you  wish 
to  shade. 
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Rose  Cuttings. 

When  pruning  our  H.  P.  and  Tea  Boses  we  put  in  a  quantity 
of  the  shoots  as  cuttings.  Do  you  think  they  wiU  root! 
(T.  H.  D.  W.).  ,  . 

Some  of  t)he  cuttings  you  mention  may  take  root  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  provided  they  are  rather  deeply  inserted 
in  well-prepared  soil  containing  sand  and  leaf  mould,  such  as 
is  used  for  cuttings,  and  making  sure  that  the  soil  is  trodden 
firmly  about  them.  You  would  have  been  more  successful,  >n 
our  opinion,  if  these  cuttings  had  been  used  during  October 
rather  than  in  spring,  because  Bose  cuttings  take  some  little 
time  to  form  roots,  and  are  likely  to'  get  dried  up,  especially 
the  weaker  ones,  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  which  we  may 
reasonably  expect  during  the  next  month  or  so.  In  future  we 
should  advise  you  to  take  cuttings,  9  in.  to  12  in.  long,  of 
side  shoots  with  a  heel  if  possible.  After  thoroughly  preparing 
a  piece  of  ground  in  a  half-shady  situation  these  cuttings  may 
be  firmly  inserted  and  a  good  proportion  of  them  should  form 
roots  before  spring,  and  be  ready  to  grow  away  freely  with  the 
advent  of  warm  weather.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  insert 
the  cuttings  singly  in  long  tom  pots,  and  plunge  these  in  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame,  you  would  be  able  to  plant  out  the  rooted 
cuttings  early  in  summer  into  their  permanent  positions,  and 
you  would  thus  be  able  to-  plant  the  strongest  in  the  most 
suitable  positions  in  beds  or  plantations,  while  the  smaller  ones 
could  be  inserted  round  the  edges.  Another  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  Roses  from  cuttings  is  to  take  shorter  cuttings  with 
a  heel  of  old  wood  during  July  or  August,  when  the  wood  is 
getting  sufficiently  firm  for  the  purpose.  These  could  be  firmly 
inserted  in  pots  in  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  and  placed 
under  hand-lights  or  in  a  frame  or  bed  where  you  could  keep 
a  suitably  moist  atmosphere  by  syringing  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  flagging  until  the  roots  had  been  produced.  These  cuttings 
should  be  ready  for  potting-off  some  time  in  the  autumn  to  be 
kept  in  cold  frames  till  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
when  they  can  be  planted  out. 


Wallflowers  for  Spring  Bedding. 

I  presume  that  Wallflowers  would  bloom  about  their  usual  time 
though  sown  much  later  than  this,  but  would  there  be  any 
advantage  in  sowing  early?  (A.  T.  West.) 

If  sown  late  Wallflowers  would  still  bloom  in  spring,  but  you 
would  get  more  bushy  and  finer  plants  by  sowing  at  once”  in 
the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves  they  could  be  planted  out  in  well-prepared  soil  in  lines 
12  in.  apart  and  9  in,  from  plant  to  plant.  If  transplanted 
before  they  get  crowded  in  the  seed  beds,  you  would  obtain 
stocky  and  bushy  plants  branching  almost  from  the  ground  line. 
These  are  much  more  effective  for  bedding  purposes  than  if  left 
crowded  in  the  seed  beds  until  they  get  drawn  up  with  a  thin 
unbranched  stem.  That  is  what  we  regard  as  neglect  in  the 
raising  of  a  simple,  easily  grown  plant  if  dealt  with  in  proper 
time.  You  would  then  have  dwarf  and  bushy  plants  to  put  out 
in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  flower  beds  are  cleared  of  their 
summer  occupants,  and  they  would  get  established  before  winter. 

Viue  Leaves  Scorched. 


M  e  mulched  the  Tine  border  with  stable  manure,  and  two  days 
afterwards  many  of  the  leaves  had  a  scorched  appearance. 
\  entilation  is  carefully  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
ii'es.  Could  you  say  if  the  manure  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  scorching  ?  (T.  S.) 

Presumably  the  stable,  manure  which  you  used  was  relatively 
flesh  and  in  a  fermenting  condition.  A  heavy  dressing  of  this 
under  the  influence  of  a  warm  atmosphere  gives  off  a  large 
U)  }lme  of  ammonia,  and  this  is  distinctly  injurious  to  the  younc 
and  growing  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  including  Vines') 
e  should  suggest,  therefore,  that  ammonia  was  given  off  ownm 
to  the  manure  being  too  fresh,  and  that  this  accumulated  during 
the  night  when  the  vinery  was  closed.  In  the  future  we  should 
caution  you  against  using  manure  in  that  condition. 

Cymbidium  hookerianum. 


I  have  a  plant  of  Cymbidium  hookerianum  which  showe 
its  spikes  m  the  latter  end  of  last  year.  At  present  the  buc 
are  well  developed,  but  fail  to  open  satisfactorily,  and  ai 
beginning  to  discolour.  The  plant  is  in  perfect  health,  an 
grown  alongside  of  C.  lowianum  and  C.  tracyanum,  both  ( 
which  m  turn  flowered  very  satisfactorily.  Any  informatio 

flea  w  if  ^iTi  ltS  CUftUre’  and  if  is  a  difficult  subject  t 
aW  ith  would  be  much  appreciated.  (Alexander  Dalgleish 

siwfoc  '!IC  rne7er  lealI1  from  successful  cultivators  that  th: 
1  created  any  difficulty  jn  flowering.  It  is  nevertheles 


a  fact  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  expand  its  flowers  when 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  species  you  mention. 
This  fact  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  if  you  hav< 
patience  with  it,  it  may  yet  give  you  every  satisfaction.  It 
is  a  native  of  th©  Himalayas,  and  grows  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  climate  as  C.  giganteum.  We  should  not  advise 
you  to  attempt  forcing  it,  but  to  exercise  patience.  The  only 
other  suggestion  we  could  make  is  that  the  plant  may  not  be 
well  supplied  with  roots,  and  if  that  is  the  case  the  flowers 
might  ultimately  fail  to  open.  Although  a  native  of  the 
tropical  Himalayas,  it  occurs  at  high  elevations  on  the  hills 
where  the  temperature  rarely  rises  to  80  deg.,  but  more  usually 
varies  from  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  During  January  and  February, 
however,  the  temperature  often  falls  below  freezing  point  at 
night.  The  conditions  suitable  for  C.  lowianum  and  C.  gigan¬ 
teum  should  also  be  suitable  for  this  one.  The  correct  name 
of  it  is  C.  grandiflorum. 

Ferns  in  Bad  Condition. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  thi’ough  the  columns  of  your 
paper  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Ferns  enclosed,  which  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale  here,  and  have,  I  am  informed,  been 
entirely  destroyed  for  the  past  two  seasons  by  the  same  enemv. 
(M.  S.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  show  that  the  Ferns  are  suffering 
from  yellow  thrips,  which  are  small  insects  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible  by  the  naked  eye,  but  which  you  can  see  for  yourself 
on  applying  a  magnifying  lens.  The  damage  they  do  takes  the 
form  of  discoloured  patches,  and  although  the  insects  are 
located  on  the  under  surface  the  damaged  portions  appear  on 
the  upper  surface  by  their  paler  green  colour,  which  increase 
or  extend  until  the  whole  frond  may  be  rendered  worthless. 
Your  plan  is  to  employ  some  insecticide  that  will  destroy  the 
thrips.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  before  further  harm  is 
effected,  otherwise  the  Ferns  will  be  rendered  useless  until 
a  fresh  set  of  fronds  is  completed.  When  once  the  damage 
has  been  done  it  is  permanent.  You  may  clean  the  Ferns, 
retaining  all  the  best  of  the  leaves  at  least  that  are  in  fairly 
presentable  condition  until  another  set  has  been  made.  Mois¬ 
ture  is  a  great  enemy  of  thrips,  and  it  is  evident  you  have 
been  keeping  the.  atmosphere  of  the  house  too  dry.  A  damp¬ 
ing  overhead  is  not  sufficient  to  check  them,  as  it  fails  to  reach 
the  enemy.  If  you  get  some  strong  soapsuds,  put  them  in  a 
tub,  jil ace  a  board  over  the  tub,  and  lay  each  Fern  on  its  side 
on  the  board  so  that  you  can  thoroughly  syringe  the  under 
surface  with  the  soapsuds.  Put  the  Ferns  back  to  their  places 
and  at  closing  time  thoroughly  damp  down  every  portion  of 
the  house,  including  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  troughs  of  which 
should  also  be  kept  filled,  and  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
saturating  the  atmosphere  and  keeping  it  in  that  condition 
till  well  into  the  night.  The  Ferns  will  not  suffer  by  damping 
treatment,  as  the  moisture  will  mostly  be  evaporated  before 
the  sun  gets  on  them  in  the  morning.  If  you  have  reason  to  fear 
this  is  not  altogether  effectual  the  operation  might  be  repeated 
two  days  afterwards.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house,  however, 
should  be  kept  in  a  steamy  condition  each  night  for  a  week 
at  least,  and  by  this  time  we  pi'esume  the  pest  would  be 
eradicated.  The  plants  could  be  well  syringed  underneath  on 
the  second  occasion  without  moving  them  from  their  places  if 
the  work  is  more  than  you  can  accomplish,  but  the  atmosphere 
should  certainly  be  kept  moist.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
treatment  need  not  be  so  drastic,  but  a  moister  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  by  damping  down  than  you  have  hitherto 
been  maintaining. 

Names  of  Plants. 


(C.  D.)  1,  Saxifraga  cordifolia ;  2,  Leucojum  aestivum ;  3. 
Iberis  sempervirens ;  4,  Arabis  albida ;  5,  Lunaria  annua ; 

6,  Fritillaria  Meleagris. — (A.  E.  R.)  1.  Berberis  stenophylla  ; 
2,  Berberisj  buxifolia ;  3,  Berberis  Thunbergii ;  4.  Pyrus 
Cydonia  ;  5,  Mespilus  germanica  ;  6,  Amelanchier  canadensis  ; 

7,  Lonieera  tatarica. — (W.  H.)  1,  Odontoglossum  crispum 

andersoniantim  ;  2,  Cattleya  Mendelii  ;  3,  Cypripedium  bella- 
fulum ;  4,  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  ;  5.  Epidendrum  leuco- 
chilum. — (W.  Davies.)  1,  Anemone  Nemorosa  flore  pleno  ;  2, 
Saxifraga  Sibtliorpii  ;  3,  Narcissus  biflorus  ;  4.  Viola  pedata  ; 

5,  send  when  in  flower;  6,  Vinca  major.— (R.  H.)-l,  Scilla 
hispamca  ;  2,  Asperula  odorata  ;  3.  Doronieum  plantagineum  : 
4.  Pardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno  ;  5.  Primula  Auricula  var.  ; 

6.  Brodiaea  uniflora.— (H.  B.)  1,  Coronilla  Emerus ;  2.  Prunus 
triloba  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Spiraea  Thunbergii  ;  4,  Spiraea  pruni- 
folia  flore  pleno  ;  5.  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno. 
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Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 

sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

Mat. 

9th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

17th— Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th— Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

June. 

7th — Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London  (three  days). 

20th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

21st — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (three  days). 

27th — Royal  Agricultural  Society  (four  days). 

28th — Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show  ;  South 
ampton  Summer  Show  (two  days). 

Jult. 

1st — Wincsor,  Lton,  and  District  Rose  Show. 

4th — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Cambridgeshire  Horticul 
tural  Society’s  Show  of  Plants,  etc;  Rational  Sweet 
Pea  ;  Sutton  and  District  Rose  Show. 

5th — Hanley  Horticultural  Pete  (two  days) ;  Croydon  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society ;  Ipswich  Summer  Show. 

6th — National  Rose  Society’s  Metropolitan  Show  at  Regent’s 
Park. 

8th — Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show. 

11th — R.H.S.  Summer  Show  (three  days);  Wolverhampton 
Great  Annual  Floral  Fete  (three  days). 

15th — Kidderminster  Summer  show. 

18th — National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Show  at  Gloucester ; 

Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society. 

19th — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Summer  Flower  Show  (three  days). 

20th — Newport  (Mon)  and  County  Horticultural. 

26th — Southern  Counties  Carnation  Show  ;  Cardiff  and  County 
Horticultural  (two  days). 

30th — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  Show. 

August. 


Communications  Received.. 

F.  Mason  Good. — Cal. — Heather  Bell. — W.  F. — H.  W. 
Weguelin. — G.  T. — H.  Arnold. — J.  O. — B.  W. — R.  S. — 
J.  W.  W.— E.  A.  R.— A.  M.—  J.  C.  C.— R.  W  J.— C.  C.— 
A.  S.  H.— R.  M.— T.  W.— W.  S.—  E.  M.  R.—  S.  H.— W.  W. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Catalogue  of 
New  Roses,  Roses  in  Pots,  Cannas,  Phloxes,  etc. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farms,  Winchmore  Hill  and 
Enfield. — Perry’s  Catalogue  of  Water  Plants. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. — 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias. 

R.  Wallace  and  Cc.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Water  Lilies,  Aquatic  and  Marsh  Plants,  etc. 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Ltd.,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 
— Spring  Catalogue  cf  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  ;  also  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

This  Insur* nee  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  oniy, 
but  against  AH  Passenger  Vehicle  Accident^. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  JSIOO 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  dut\ 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her, usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Address . . . . . . . . _ 

The  due  fulfilment  ol  this  insurance  Is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pali  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  ah  communications  should  be  mart** 


1st — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

2nd — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Show  (two 
.days). 

7th — Richmond  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Society. 

9th — Undercliff  Horticultural  Show,  I.W. 

15th — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Sevenoaks  Horticultural 
Society. 

17th — Taunton  Deane  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society. 

23rd — Shropshire  Horticultural  Summer  Fete  (two  days). 

25th — Dunoon  and  District  Flower  Show. 

26th — Hawick  Flower  Show. 

29th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

31st — Dundee  Horticultural  Society  (three  days) ;  Stirling  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (two  days). 

September. 

1st — Dundee  Horticultural  Society  (second  and  third  day). 

6th— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society  (two 
days). 

7th — National  Dahlia  Society  (two  days). 

12th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

13th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  International 
Show  (three  days). 

16th — Kidderminster  Dahlia  Show. 

26th— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  National  Rose  Society’s 
Autumn  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
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World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  Happy  Location  for  Herbaceous  Plants. 

^  IMiile  discussing1  the  subject  of  the 
Garden  Beautiful  ”  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
*  ew  England  Association  of  Park  Superin¬ 


tendents,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  parks,  gives  his  ideas  as 
to  the  best  situation  for  herbaceous  plants. 
He  dwells  largely  upon  the  object  and  appro¬ 
priateness,  and  says  that  clumps  or  borders 
of  herbaceous  plants  should  have  a  breadth 
of  grassy  sward  in  front  of  them  with  a 
shrubbery  belt  behind  them.  He  does  not 
state  what  distance  should  intervene  between 
the  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  but  we 
are  aware  that  in  this  country  the  two  are 
often  planted  too  closely  in  conjunction  for 
the  best  results,  as  the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs  are  highly  inimical  to  the  well-being 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  Pettigrew  also 
states  that  the  lines  of  planting  should  be 
sinuous,  bold  in  places  and  retreating  in 
others.  He  thinks  it  is  more  pleasurable 
to  wander  in  and  out  of  these  nooks 
looking  for  floral  treasures  than  to  have 
straight  borders  which  the  eye  can  take  in 
at  a  glance  from  end  to  end.  He  speaks  not 
as  if  he  would  take  the  wood  to  the  herbace¬ 
ous  border,  but  rather  to  select  suitable 
spots  in  parks  near  plantations  where  the 
herbaceous  plants  may  be  appropriately 
fitted  in  with  their  surroundings.  This  means 
that  the  outline  of  the  border  should  be 
adapted  to  the  situation,  and  that  herbace¬ 
ous  plants  appropriate  to  their  surroundings 
should  be  selected.  He  gives  preference  to 
native  plants,  or  others  that  would  not  be 
inharmonious  with  the  setting.  Amongst 
plants  which  he  would  employ  for  such  a 
situation  are  Irises,  Lilies,  Lythrum,  Golden 
Rods,  Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Core¬ 
opsis,  Rudbeckias,  Heleniums,  Pyrethrums, 
etc.  Whatever  plants  are  selected,  he  ad¬ 
vises  that  they  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  as  few  bare  places  as  possible  may  occur 
after  certain  specimens  have  bloomed.  He 
thinks  this  would  not  be  difficult,  as  most  of 
them  continue  to  be  ornamental  even  in 
their  seeding  and  fading  season.  We  may 
also  say  that  many  of  them  throw  up  a  fine 
aftermath  of  leaves,  especially  if  the  flower¬ 
ing  stems  had  been  cut  down  after  the  plants 
passed  out  of  bloom.  He  believes  in  deep 
and  efficient  digging  and  manuring,  and 
that  most  plants  should  be  divided  at  least 
every  three  years. 

A  Snow-white  Polyantha  (Rose 
Schneewittchen). 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a 
beautiful  variety  of  Polyantha  Rose,  derived 
from  Rosa  multiflora,  as  the  parent  or  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  section.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Peter  Lambert,  of  Trier,  Germany,  and  put 
into  commerce  in  1901.  The  flowers  are 
similar  in  size  to  those  of  Crimson  Rambler 
when  fully  expanded,  and  are  likewise  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  branched  clusters,  which  may 
be  cut  with  long  stems  accompanied  by 
their  own  foliage.  TJie  buds,  when  half 
grown,  and  up  to  the  time  they  are  about  to 
expand,  are  globular,  and  more  or  less  de¬ 
cidedly  tinted  with  yellow,  When  fully  ex¬ 


panded  the  petals  are,  however,  pure  white 
and  numerous,  though  they  do  not  fill  up 
the  centre  of  the  bloom,  but  show  a  cluster 
of  stamens  with  golden-yellow  anthers  in 
the  centre.  Judging  from  the  coloured 
illustration  in  “Rosen  Zeitung,'  the  leaves 
are  moderate  in  size  and  neat  in  form. 


Monument  to  the  late  Henri  de  Vilmorin, 

Our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  seem  to 
have  been  more  energetic  than  we  are  on 
this  side  in  getting  up  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  a  great,  horticulturist,  recently 
deceased,  namely,  M.  Henri  de  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris.  The  sum  already  subscribed  towards 
getting  up  a  permanent  memorial  already 
exceeds  £1,333  6s.  8d.,  or  as  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressed,  32,000  francs.  On  continental  Europe 
itself  they  have  also  been  energetic  in  sub¬ 
scribing  towards  this  memorial.  The  results 
are  convincing  proof  of  the  popularity  which 
the  Vilmorin  family  enjoyed,  and  who  ren¬ 
dered  such  eminent  services  to  the  cause 
of  horticulture  by  their  experiments,  dis¬ 
coveries  and  improvements  which  they  had 
successfully  acquired  and  added  to  the 
number  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  sub¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  kitchen  and  ornamental 
plants.  Lovers  of  plants  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world  have  recognised  the  value 
and  example  of  the  teaching  placed  before 
them  by  that  Parisian  family  of  horticultu¬ 
rists. 

— o — 

Prize  Competitions  : 

Photographs  of  Gardening  Subjects. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

(1.)  The  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 
offers  a  Prize  of  £1  Is.  Od.  for  the  best 
original  photograph  showing  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  Conservatory.  The  photograph 
must  be  a  view  of  the  reader’s  own  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than  half¬ 
plate  size.  The  prize  photograph  will  be  used 
in  The  Gardening  World,  and  if  any  speci¬ 
ally  commended  photographs  sent  in  for  com¬ 
petition  are  used,  prizes  of  five  shillings  each 
will  be  given.  The  copyright  of  the  prize 
photographs  will  be  the  property  of  the 
Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World. 

(2.)  A  prize  of  £1  Is. is  also  offered  for  the 
best  original  photograph  of  a  Single  Flower¬ 
ing  Plant  for  room  or  table  decoration.  The 
plant  must  be  one  of  the  reader's  own  grow¬ 
ing.  Fancy  (outer)  pots  may  be  used,  or  the 
pots  may  be  draped  with  ribbons,  canvas  mat¬ 
ting,  crepe  paper,  or  other  decoration,  but 
such  decoration  must  not  be  allowed  to  form 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  pictuie. 
Extra  prizes  of  5s.  each  will  be  given 
for  any  specially  commended  photographs 
which  may  be  used.  Other  conditions,  as 
above. 

All  photographs  must  be  marked  “  Compe¬ 
tition,”  with  name  and  address  of  owner, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  or  before 
May  25th. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Suitable  Subjects  for  the  Margins  of  Streams,  etc,— In 

any  garden  where  water  exists  naturally  or  is  artificially 
made,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  can  be  produced  by 
planting  the  margins  with  those  plants  which  revel  in  a  damp 
soil,  and  considering  the  large  number  which  are  adaptable,  it 
is  surprising  they  are  not  taken  more  advantage  of  than  at 
present.  No  better  place  can  be  found  than  a 
pond  or  stream  with  soft,  muddy  banks,  but  the 
commoner  plants  are  too  frequently  allowed  to  grow 
as  they  please,  whereas,  by  a  good  selection,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  garden  might  easily  be  formed. 
It  often  happens  that  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  necessaiy  to 
remove  the  turf  before  planting  many  of  the  choicer  subjects. 
Where  they  are  planted  singly,  a  hole  one  foot  across  will  be 
sufficient,  and  it  will  look  much  better  if  this  is  circular. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  group,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to 
remove  sufficient  turf  to  allow  the  batch  to  be  planted  than 
try  to  make  a  position  on  the  grass  for  each  one.  Should 
the  soil  be  very  poor  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  a  little  fresh 
material,  when  planting,  just  to  give  the  roots  a  start,  to  the 
choice  varieties.  Of  course,  for  the  strong-growing  reeds,  etc., 
this  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  When  the  planting  is 
completed,  there  is  little  work  needed  to  maintain  it  in  good 
order,  except  that  the  surface  soil  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  stronger  growers  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd 
out  the  weaker  ones.  If  the  plants  are  arranged  far  enough 
apart  when  first  planted,  there  will  be  little  fear  of  this.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  attempt  to  clothe  the  whole  of  the  banks,  as 
by  far  the  best  effects  are  produced  when  some  amount  of 
space  exists  between  each. 

The  ornamental  grasses,  some  of  which  are  very  tall  growers 
while  others  are  quite  short,  should  play  an  important  part. 
Such  as  the  Arundos,  Gyneriums,  and  Eulalias  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  when  planted  singly,  given  plenty  of  room, 
and  allowed  to  form  specimens.  The  Carices,  all  of  which  are 
short,  Phragmites  communis,  Typhas,  and  Phalaris  give  the 
best  display  when  planted  in  groups,  the  foliage  in  some  cases 
being  very  bright,  Gunneras  with  their  gigantic  foliage 
should  find  a  place,  as  also  should  the  Rheums — R.  Enrodi,  R. 
Bevanii,  and  R.  palmatum  being  especially  good. 

Of  the  flowering  plants  suitable  I  can  only  mention  some 
of  the  best,  but  for  large  water  gardens  a  very  large  number 
are  available,  especially  among  plants  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  being  suitable  only  for  the  herbaceous  borders. 
These  include  numerous  Primulas,  Phloxes,  Aconitums,  Iris, 
etc.  The  Astilbes  are  one  of  the  best  families,  and  vary  much 
in  height  and  form.  A.  Rivularis,  A.  Thunbergi,  and  A.  T. 
rosea,  A.  Silver  Sheaf,  and  A.  rubra,  are  all  good,  while  among 
the  Spiraeas  we  have  S.  Aruncus,  S.  astilboides,  S.  giganteaj 
S.  Ulmaria  fob  var.,  and  S.  Ulmaria  plena,  and  the  beautiful 
Japanese  palmata,  with  its  fine  varieties,  alba,  maxima,  and 
elegans.  The'  Polygonums  are  another  large  group,  and  we 
have  found  P.  cuspidatum,  P.  sachalinense,  P.  chinense,  P. 
Bistorta,  and  P.  polystachyum  to  succeed  well.  Saxifraga 
peltata  is  a  fine  plant,  having  large  heads  of  pink  flowers  on  tall 
stems  before  the  leaves  appear.  The  foliage,  too,  is  band- 
some  in  a  mass. 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  of  foliage  plants  is  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  with  leaves  of  a  reddish-bronzy  hue.  Several  of 
the  Ranunculi  prefer  a  damp  root  run,  and  are  particularly 
showy  in  flower.  R.  Acris  fl.  pi.,  R.  monspeliaeus,  R.  aconiti- 
folius,  and  its  double  variety  all  answer  well.  Iris  Kaempferi, 
in  numerous  colours,  is  among  the  best  of  all  waterside  plants' 
and  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the  correct  place  for  the  varieties.  For 
the  more  shady  placed  numerous  varieties  of  ferns  can  be 


utilised,  but  these  should  be  given  a  compost  composed  of 
peat  and  well-decayed  leaves.  The  Osmundas  are  among  the 
most  ornamental,  especially  the  King-fem,  0.  regalis. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — Look  over  the  stools  and  cut  away  super¬ 
fluous  growths  not  required  to-  form  canes  for  another  season, 
thus  strengthening  those  remaining.  Ply  the  Dutch  hoe 
in  the  alleys,  cutting  up  any  suckers  that  are  straying  from 
home,  and  keep  a  watch  on  the  young  shoots,  that  nothing 
eats  the  tops  off,  as  we  lost  several  in  that  way  last  season,  and 
considered  it  was  done  either  by  partridges  or  pheasants. 

Figs. —  In  these  gardens  fruits  are  prominent  and  in  plenty, 
and  frost  ought  not  to  be  severe  enough  after  this  date  to 
damage  the  crop.  Little  requires  to  be  done  until  growth 
becomes  more  general,  when  an  early  manipulation  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  all  suckers  removed  as  soon  as  noted.  Should  there 
be  any  brown  tips  to  the-  fruiting  wood,  cut  the  same  back 
to  a  growth,  where  possible.  Planting  may  yet  be  done,  but 
the  sooner  such  work  is  completed  the  better,  and  should 
either  the  ground  or  the  pot  containing  the  plant  be  diy 
give  a  good  watering  before  and  after  planting. 

Apricots  require  attention  every  week  or  so,  either  in 
pinching  lateral  'growths  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  rubbing 
off  ill-placed  and  exuberant  shoots,  and  likewise  reducing  the 
young  fruits  where  a  good  set  has  taken  place.  These* thinnings 
make  excellent  tarts,  and  prove  useful  as  variety  is  not  over 
plentiful  just  now.  All  protective  material  should  have  been 
removed  by  now,  and  the  surface  of  the  border  lightly  hoed 
or  forked  up  to  admit  the  sun’s  warmth  and  prevent  the  ground 
from  cracking. 

Apples. — With  the  exception  of  heavily-fruited  trees  last 
year  the  majority  have  abundance  of  blossom  again,  and  pro¬ 
viding  genial  weather  continues  there  should  be  a  fair  crop 
of  this  fruit,  although  the  last  day  of  April  and  the  first  of 
May  was  more  like  early  March  weather,  the  terrific  winds 
blowing  off  the  blossom,  also  foliage  in  many  instances. 
Search  for  the  Apple  Blossom  Weevil  on  trained  trees,  and 
even  bush  or  pyramids  when  not  of  great  dimensions,  this 
insect  usually  being  found  in  the  centre  (at  least  the  larvae 
of  the  Weevil)  of  the  flowers,  which  show  up  brown  or 
russety  colour,*  the  Weevil  itself  boring  itself  out  through  a 
petal  within  fourteen  days,  and  then  tackling  the  foliage. 
These  can  be  detected  by  the  curling  cf  the  shoots,  and  should 
be  squeezed  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  A  keen  eye  must  be 
kept  on  them  or  they  escape  to  the  ground  only  to  ascend  again 
when  danger  is  past.  Giving  a  good  shake,  like  one  treats 
Gooseberry  bushes,  will  often  bring  many  of  these  insects  to 
the  ground,  and  if  a  sheet  or  large  sheets  of  paper  be  laid 
underneath,  they  can  easily  be  destroyed.  This  insect  also 
attacks  Pear  trees  in  a  similar  way,  but  where  the  winter 
spraying  has  been  carried  out  much  trouble  in  this  respect 
ought  not  to  be  experienced. 

Peach  and  Nectarines. — Towards  the  middle  of  this  month 
the  weather  is  usually  warm  enough  to  allow  the  removal  of 
nets  or  blinds  placed  as  a  protection  against  frosts  and  cold 
winds  ;  the  glass  or  other  coping  may  remain  another  ten  days 
or  so.  Quassia.,  or  other  approved  insecticide,  may  with  safety 
be  used  cn  the  trees  where  aphis  aie  troublesome,  syringing 
it  from  3.30  to  5  p.m.,  according  to  position  of  trees,  giving  a 
good  washing  next  morning  with  clean  water.  Continue  the 
disbudding  as  growth  advances,  likewise  the  thinning  of  the 
fruits,  as  it  can  be  seen  now  which  are  going  to  swell  away, 
dispensing  with  those  that,  point  towards  the  wall,  or  are  on 
wood  without  a  leading  growth,  as  such  seldom  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  As  regards  moisture  at.  the  root,  the  rainfall  for  April 
has  been  sufficient,  in  most  instances,  but  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  general  adoption,  climate,  composition  of  the  border, 
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elevation  or  otherwise,  and  the  rainfall  must  all  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  person  in 
charge.  Give  the  young  shoots  a  tie  to  the  old  wood  when 
about  four  inches  in  length,  as  the  younger  they  are  trained 
the  easier  they  fit  themselves  to  their  position  and  lie  closer  to 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  pinch  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf 
any  shoots  that  have  fruit  on,  and  have  reached  their  limit, 
fruitless  ones  being  cut  out  altogether.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Spring-flowering  plants  are  now  about  at  their  best,  and 
the  display  generally  is  quite  as  good  as  last  year,  although 
the  weather  this  season  has  not.  been  quite  so  propitious. 
Among  the  many  fine  things  now  in  bloom,  Euphorbia  epithy- 
moides  is  conspicuous.  This  is  probably  the  finest  of  the 
hardy  herbaceous  Spurges,  and  makes  a  distinct  and  welcome 
feature  in  the  flower-garden.  As  in  other  members  of  the 
genus,  the  beauty  of  the  plant  lies  in  the  floral  bracts,  which 
are  a  beautiful  pale  yellow  in  colour.  The  plant  when  in 
flower  is  about  15  in.  high,  and  when  massed  in  a  bed  is  a 
very  fine  sight  indeed.  It  is  also  an  admirable  subject  for 
planting  by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  stream.  If  necessary,  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to>  the  reserve  garden  for  the  summer, 
where,  if  well  watered  occasionally,  they  will  make  up  and 
may  be  used  for  bedding  again  in  autumn.  Permanent  plants 
should  be  well  thinned  in  early  spring,  if  necessary  using  the 
young  shoots  as  cuttings. 

Viola  Jame3  Grieve  — This  is  one  of  the  best  bedding  Violas 
we  have ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  come  into  flower,  blooming 
while  still  quite  small,  and  continuing  to  grow  and  flower 
freely  throughout  the  summer.  In  colour,  the  flowers  are  pale 
yellow,  and  though  not  so>  large  as  in  some  varieties,  this  is 
more  than  atoned  for  by  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne. 
Those  who  wish  for  a  good  bedder  which  flowers  continuously 
without  any  attention  should  give  James  Grieve  a  trial. 

Auhrietia  Pritchard’s  Al. — This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  Aubrietias  yet  produced.  In  habit  the  plant  is  vigorous, 
and  the  flowers  are  probably  the  largest  of  any  of  the  Aubrie¬ 
tias  :  in  colour  they  are  darker  than  Dr.  Mule’s  Aubrietia,  and 
the  flowering  shoots  rise  well  above  the  stem  leaves,  rendering 
this  variety  highly  ornamental.  Throughout  this  month  large 
quantities  of  single  and  double  Arabis  albida,  Aubrietias, 
spring-flowering  Phloxes,  Iberis,  etc.,  may  be  rooted  from  cut¬ 
tings.  These  will  root  freely  in  a  cold  frame  if  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  may  be  planted  in 
nursery  beds,  or,  if  convenient,  placed  in  permanent  positions 
where  they  will  flower  next  spring. 

Any  time  from  now  till  the  end  of  the  month  seeds  may  be 
sown  of  Myosotis,  Wallflowers,  Double  Daisies,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Alyssum  saxatile,  etc.  These  may  all  be  sown  in  broad, 
shallow  drills  out  of  doors,  and  if  sown  thinly  will  not  suffer 
till  ‘  bedding  out  ”  is  done.  The  plants  for  the  latter  purpose 
are  now  in  process  of  hardening  off  to  be  ready  for  transfer¬ 
ence  to  their  summer  quarters  early  in  June.  B.  W.  J. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cool-house  Oncidiums.  —  There  are  several  species  of 
Oucidiums  which  are  suitable  for  cool-house  cultivation  and 
that  thrive  well  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  required 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  Odontoglossum  erispum.  These 
rower  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  are  always  attractive 
subjects  while  in  bloom.  It  is  to  the  large-growing  and 
summer-flowering  section  that  I  would  particularly  draw  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  present  moment.  This  class  is  generally  referred 
to  as.  the  0.  superbiens  section,  and  includes  such  attractive 
and  desirable  kinds  as  0.  maeranthum,  0.  serratum,  0.  lamelli- 
gerum,  etc.  The  whole  of  these  produce  very  long  flower- 
scapes,  which  if  carefully  treated  produce  breaks  at  various 
distances  along  the  scape  from  which  flowers  are  derived.  0. 


maeranthum  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  section  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  mention  a  more  attractive  plant  among 
Orchids  than  a  well-flowered  specimen  of  this  variety.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  useful  plant  for  exhibition  purposes,  flowering 
at  the  season  when  most  of  the  summer  flower-shows  are  in 
evidence.  I  find  the  plants  do  best  at  the  cool  and  moist  end 
of  the  Odontoglossum  house. 

The  best  time  to  attend  to  repotting  requirements  is  at  the 
season  when  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance  at  the  base 
of  the  developing  growth.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sphagnum  moss, 
with  sufficient  sand  or  broken  crocks  added  to  render  the  com¬ 
post  in  a  porous  state.  The  plants  are  strong-rooting  subject.-:, 
and  should  be  afforded  ample  pot  room.  The  pots  should  be 
filled  to  one-half  their  depth  with  chopped  bracken  roots,  in¬ 
stead  of  broken  crocks,  as  drainage.  The  potting  compost 
should  be  pressed  moderately  firm  about  the  base  and  roots  of 
the  plants,  the  surface  of  the  potting  compost  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  chopped  living  sphagnum  moss.  The  compost 
should  be  watered  as  soon  as  potting  is  completed,  thoroughly 
wetting  the  material.  After  this,  only  sufficient  water  should 
be  given  to  keep  the  surface  moss  in  a.  growing  state.  Shade 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  retain  as  much  moisture 
as  possible  about  the  plants  until  the  roots  get  well  hold  of  the 
compost,  after  which  normal  conditions  may  be  afforded. 

The  flower-scapes  make  their  appearance  several  months 
before  the  flowering  period.  If  there  is  ample  space  at  dis¬ 
posal,  the  scapes  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  but  about  the 
months  of  March  and  April  the  scapes  should  be  trained  around 
a  trellis,  or  by  placing  three  or  four  sticks  around  the  sides  of 
the  pots  and  tying  them  in  position  the  scapes  may  be  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  around  the  sticks,  and  tied  in  desirable  position. 
It  will  be  found  that  by  thus  training  the  flower-bracts  are 
more  liberally  produced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  main 
flower-scape,  and  the  flowers  are  thus  better  displayed  after 
they  have  become  expanded. 

The  whole  of  this  section  retain  their  flowers  in  perfection 
for  several  weeks,  and  are  most  attractive  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  species  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  section.  Of  course,  under  varied  circumstances 

c  .  , 

there  will  be  found  slightly  different  periods  of  flowering,  and 
therefore  no  particular  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  applied,  but 
the  observant  cultivator  will  use  due  discretion  in  applying  his 
methods  of  treatment  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
under  these  particular  circumstances.  One  thing  I  would  par¬ 
ticularly  impress  ;  that  is,  never  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots  for  the  sake  of  annual  repotting ;  resort  to  top-dressing 
wherever  practical.  H.  J.  Chap max. 


A  New  Black  Fritillary. 

Fritillaria  tuntasia. 

The  stems  of  this  species  vary  from  9  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  bulbs.  The  stem  is  fairly 
well  furnished  with  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  lanceolate  and 
all  the  rest  linear,  turned  upon  their  edges  or  more  or  less 
twisted  and  glaucous.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  short, 
leafy  raceme  at  the  top,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous — 
about  one  to  three — but  it  would  yet  be  premature  to  say  what 
the  plant  is  capable  of  doing.  At  first,  they  are  bell-shaped, 
but  ultimately  expand  until  they  are  practically  saucer-shaped 
and  nodding  with  their  faces  downwards.  Individuals  vary  in 
depth  of  colour,  the  flowers  in  some  instances  being  nearly 
black,  and  covered  with  glaucous  bloom.  In  other  cases  the 
flowers  are  of  an  intense  coppery-brown  on  the  back,  somewhat 
paler  on  the  inner  face,  with  green  spots  at  the  base  where  the 
nectaries  are  situated,  but  not  chequered,  as  in  the  more 
common  species  of  Frit  illary.  In  the  description  of  the  flowers, 
the  above  would  recall  the  so-called  Black  Lily,  Fritillaria 
camschatcensis,  from  Kamtschatka,  and  in  a  measure  they  do. 
The  plant,  however,  is  entirely  distinct,  as  the  leaves  are 
scattered,  not  whorled,  as  in  the  other  plant  mentioned,  and 
they  are  deep  glaucous-green  and  of  different  shape. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 


“  Practical  Hints  on  Fruit  Farming.”  By  Charles  Whitehead, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  ten  illustrations.  London  :  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  Price -Is. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  pamphlets  recently  issued  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  or  under  its  auspices.  Mr.  White- 
head,  of  Banning  House,  Maidstone,  is  a  well-known  authority 
on  fruit  fanning.  The  pamphlet  runs  to  43  pages,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  articles  on  methods  of  preservation  and  distribution  of 
new  orchards  and  man  tat  ions,  the  renovation  of  old  orchards, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  principal  fruits  for  market  purposes. 
Pruning,  grafting,  budding,  picking,  grading,  and  packing  are 
also  dealt  with  in  a. practical  way,  and  the  subject  of  his  re¬ 
marks  is  illustrated  by  photographs  and  sketches.  Insect 
enemies  also>  come  in  for  review,  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
injurious  insects  with  which  the  cultivator  has  to  cope  are 
made;  plainer  by  means  of  the  woodcuts  interleaved  in  the  text. 

In  speaking  of  the  renovation  of  old  orchards,  he  deals  with 
points  that  are  fairly  well  known  to  the  professional  gardener, 
though  in  orchards  devoted  to  commercial  purposes  the  opera- 
tion  is  often  neglected  until  toe  trees  get  into  a  distressful  con¬ 
dition.  Such  work  takes-  time,  and  the  cultivator  is  often  in¬ 
duced  to  let  things  slide  until  a  convenient  period,  while  all  the 
time  the  trees  are  getting  into  a  bad  condition. 

In  speaking  of  orchards  upon  grass  lie  says  that  poultry  are 
an  admirable  acquisition  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  bring  in 
revenue,  but  consume  quantities  of  insects.  The  crop  of  a  hen 
examined  in  the  autumn  contained  forty  wingless  females  of 
the  winter  moth.  The  writer  also  states  that  their  avidity  for 
earwigs  and  weevils  is  remarkable.  What  will  seem  less  appro¬ 
priate  is  that  pigs,  if  allowed  to  root  in  orchards,  not  only 
manure  the  trees,  but  improve  the  pasture.  He  admits,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  they  are  penned  in  a  small  area  at  a  time,  arid 
Peas  and  Maize  thrown  over  the  grass,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
sow  fresh  seed  after  harrowing  and  rolling  the  ground.  He 
is  also  in  favour  of  the  keeping  of  bees  in  orchards. 

“  Practical  Hints  on  Vegetable  Farming.”  By  James  Udale. 
With  fifteen  illustrations.  London:  John  Murray,  Albe¬ 
marle  Street,  Price  Is. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  recently  issued  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  is  a  good  practical  gardener 
and  knows  his  subject  thoroughly.  He  is  also  horticultural 
lecturer  to  the  Worcestershire  County  Council.  His  practical 
details  relate  to  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of  all  the  principal 
vegetables  which  are  here  described  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
principal  insect  enemies  injurious  to  vegetables  are  also  dealt 
with,  and  remedies  described.  Experiments  with  manure  on 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  an  important  point  which  his 
experience  in  connection  with  the  experimental  garden  at 
Droitwicli  will  enable  him  to  speak  with  some  authority. 

He  has  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  Onions, 
and  pictures  of  Onions  treated  with  different  manures  show 
remarkable  differences  in  the  way  of  crop  produced.  Rousham 
Park  Hero  was  sown  in  March,  and  gave  a  return  of  9  tons  per 
acre  from  ground  that  had  been  treated  with  chemical  manure 
only.  Another  sowing  of  the  same  variety,  manured  with 
garden  refuse  only,  gave  a  return  of  25  tons  per  acre.  A 
third  sowing  of  the  same  variety  under  similar  conditions,  but 
dressed  with  stable  manure  and  mixed  chemical  manure,  gave 
a  return  of  26  tons  per  acre. 

The  value  of  garden  refuse  is  here  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  culture  of  Onions,  a  fact  that  has  been  well  known  to  us 
for  many  years  when  cultivating  Onions  on  soil  which  bore 
crops  of  the  -same  kind  for  twenty-one  years  in  succession.  It 
may  not  have  been  the  most  economical  method  of  manuring, 
but  as  the  garden  refuse  practically  costs  nothing  beyond 
wheeling  it  upon  the  ground,  it  was  turned  to  splendid  account. 
In  Mr.  Udale’s  experiments  he  only  got  1  ton  per  acre  extra, 
from  land  that  had  been  dressed  with  stable  manure  and  mixed 
chemical  manure.  This  extra  ton  would  have  to  pay  for  the 


extra  cost  of  the  natural  and  artificial  manure.  According  to 
the  illustration,  the  Onions  manured  with  garden  refuse  bad 
much  thicker-  necks  at  the  same  period  of  growth  than  the 
plantation  of  Onions  grown  with  stable  manure  and  mixed 

chemical  manure.  This  would  raise  another  question _ namelv 

whether  these  other  manures  produced  bulbs  capable  of  keep- 
ing  for  a  longer  period  under  the  same  conditions.  Mr.  Udale 
says  that  an  average  crop  of  Onions  would  be  about  10  tons 
per  acre,  though  that  may  be  largely  increased.  _  A  uood  crop 
he  states,  is  worth  from  £40  to  £60  per  acre. 

“  Summary  of  Horticultural  Lectures.”'  Delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Blairgowrie  School  Board.  1905. 

The  district  of  Blairgowrie,  Perthshire,  seems  destined  to 
become  the  orchard  of  Scotland,  and  to  earn  a  reputation  for 
fruit  growing  exceeding  that  of  the  old  orchards  of  the  Cars© 
of  Cowrie.  According  to  the  general  accounts,  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries,  but  especially  the  former,  are  the  favourites, 
and  this  seems  to  be  bearing  out  the  idea  which  we  suggested 
many  years  ago  in  1  he  Gardening  TV  orld  of  growing  certain 
fruits  is  those  districts  best  adapted  to  them,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinuing  to  experiment  with  fruits  under  unsuitable  and  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  as  to  soil  and  climate.  The  Raspberry 
delights  in  a  cool,  moist  situation.  The  local  authorities  seem 
determined  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  this  pam¬ 
phlet.,  which  contains  a  summary  of  lectures  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  Board,  and,  furthermore,  the 
Blairgowrie  and  Rattray  Horticultural  Societv  has  come  to 
the  rescue  and  published  the  lectures  by  permission  of  the 
lecturers  so  as  to  make  them  permanently  available  for  the 
use,  we  presume,  of  its  members.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
pamphlet  is  not  priced,  but  the  preface  informs  us  that  the 
lectures  were  put  in  this  permanent  form  at  the  request  of 
those  who  enjoyed  them  and  profited  from  the  same  when  de¬ 
livered.  The  School  Board  gave  the  school  free  as  a  meeting 
place,  and  also  made  a  grant  from  their  special  fund  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  lectures.  The  lecturers  themselves  were 
either  nurserymen  or  gardeners,  and  welt  up  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  labour  upon  which  they  dealt  in  the  lectures.  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  the  Cambustay  Nurseries,  Broughty  Ferry, 
spoke  of  Roses  for  pleasure  and  profit.  The  first  idea  would 
relate  largely  to  exhibition  Roses  and  those  intended  merely 
for  garden  decoration.  Of  decorative  and  other  varieties 
together  lie  reckons  there  are  something  like  20,000.  He 
then  proceeds  to  deal  with  culture,  planting,  pruning,  and  thin¬ 
ning.  Mr.  G.  II.  Beale,  Manor  Farm,  Blairgowrie,  took  up 
1  oniato  growing  for  profit.  In  referring  to  Blairgowrie  as  the 
largest  centre  in  Britain  for  Raspberry  growing,  he  suggested 
that  it  might  one  day  be  overdone,  and  instead  of  having  all 
the  eggs  in  one  basket,  attention  might  be  given  to  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Tomato®.  These  had  to  be  grown  under  glass, 
and  he  described  a.  suitable  site  for  the  glass  as  well  as  the 
size  and  form  of  houses  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Pro¬ 
ceeding,  he  dealt  with  soil,  the  plants,  essentials,  and  the  crop. 
Mr.  D.  Storrie,  of  the  Glencarse  Nurseries,  Perthshire,  dealt 
with  the  principal  factors  in  successful  fruit  culture,  including 
capital,  which  meant  not  only  knowledge  but  gold  ;  also  soil, 
culture,  manure,  organic  matter  and  tillage,  rational  planting, 
and  rational  pruning.  Concerning  the  latter  factor,  he  did  not 
believe  in  allowing  quite  young  trees  to  bear  fruit.  The 
furnishing  of  the  tree  with  strong,  healthy  branches  was  a  good 
beginning  in  the  establishing  of  an  orchard.  While  the  tree  is 
young  it  should  be  pruned  for  suitable  wood  in  suitable  places, 
and,  later  on,  for  fruit.  Hard  pruning  was  necessary  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  tree,  but  after  a  good  foundation  had  been  laid,  thin¬ 
ning,  it  was  evident,  was  the  most  important  item  in  keeping 
the  trees  in  good  order.  Light  and  air  were  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  hence  the  necessity  for  thinning.  Mr.  John  Eaing, 
The  Gardens,  Craighall,  brought  up  the  rear  with  a.  lecture  on 
a.  profitable  crop  of  vegetables.  The  principal  kinds  were  dealt 
with  under  their  respective  headings,  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
Understood  the  method  of  growing  Parsnips  and  Carrots  for 
exhibition. 
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“The  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas.”  By  Richard.  Dear.,  V.M.II., 
F  I!  li.S.  London  :  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Limited,  92,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  Price  Id. 

In  this  we  have  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Sweet  Peas  by  a  florist  of  long  standing  and  great 
ouute.  It  is  edited  by  Edward  Owen  Greening,  F  .R.H.S.,  arid 
is  in  its  third  edition,  thus  indicating  a  want  on  the  part  ot  the 
public  for  literature  dealing  with  the  most  popular  annual  at 
{he  present  day.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  cottage  gar¬ 
deners  and  anyone  interested  in  horticulture,  i  lie  pamphlet 
embodies  the  results  of  the  opinions  of  the  National  Sweet  I  ea 
Society  concerning  the  merits  of  different  varieties  and  those 
'tied  are  most  useful  for  general  cultivation.  There  is  also  an 
article  on  Everlasting  Peas  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Stanhope,  and 
hints  on  culture  by  Mr.  William  Smith.  Every  page  bears  an 
illustration  dealing  either  with  the  forms  ot  various  varieties 
,,f  the  Sweet  Pea,  their  uses  for  decorative  purposes,  methods 
of  rearing,  planting,  and  portraits  of  those  who  have  contri¬ 
buted  the  information.  Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  classified 
under  their  respective  colours,  are  given. 


Marguerite  Carnations. 

Although  Marguerite  Carnations  cannot  be  compared  with 
Malmaisons  or  pot  Carnations  indoors,  they  are  nevertheless 
worthy  of  culture.  In  some  localities  winter  flowering  Carna¬ 
tions  do  not  always  give  satisfaction  ;  good  plants  are  grown, 
but  the  buds  fail  to  open  in  the  short  days  of  winter.  In  such 
cases,  Marguerites  will  be  found  good  substitutes,  where  the 
Carnation  is  so  much  sought  after.  For  two  seasons  I  have 
seen  “  Sutton’s  ”  strain  of  Marguerite  Carnations  purposely 
.n-own  to  supply  a  few  flowers  from  November  into  April.  For 
an  outdoor  display  it  is  necessary  to  sow  in  February  to  obtain 
o-ood  plants,  to  be  planted  in  prepared  beds  outside. 

I  will  refer  to  indoor  treatment.  From  March  to  the  end 
of  April  seed  can  be  sown  to  flower  from  tlie  following  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March.  Sow  the  seed  in  good  drained  pans  of  sifted 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Water  through  a  fine  lose,  this 
being  sufficient  moisture  before  germination  takes  place  that 
is,  if  the  seed  pans  are  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  and 
shaded.  In  no  way  rush  the  young  plants  into  soft  growth 
by  retaining  them  in  warm  structures.  Aim  at  cool  treatment 
to  have  sturdy  plants.  Prick  off  into  boxes  containing  loam 
in  good  quantity,  with  leaf-mould  and  sand.  At  the  beginning 
of  June  the  plants  will  have  been  exposed  a  few  weeks  to  the 
open  air,  and  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  3  in.  pots.  Drain¬ 
age  plays  an  important  part  in  Carnation  culture.  The  com¬ 
post  should  not  suffer  from  carelessness  in  its  preparation  or 
contents.  Good  turfy  loam  three  parts,  one  part  decayed 
manure,  soot,  and  sand  will  suffice ;  leaf-mould  is  scarcely 
necessary.  Pass  this  through  an  inch  sieve,  or,  preferably, 
break  it  up  by  tlie  hand.  If  bright  weather  follows  the 
potting,  damping  overhead  and  shading  will  be  required  for 
a  few  days.  If  frame  ground  is  available,  the  pots  are  better 
plunged  in  ashes,  but  only  tilt  on  the  sashes  when  a  spell  of  wet 
or  boisterous  weather  continues. 

Tlie  end  of  July  will  find  the  Carnations  suitable  for  re¬ 
potting  in  the  flowering  pots — that  is,  6  in.  size.  Use  the 
compost  as  already  advised  in  a  rough  state.  Stake  the  plants, 
and  do  not  expose  the  Marguerites  to  wet  weather  in  the 
autumn  months.  In  November  remove  the  plants  to  a  cool 
and  airy  house — a  carnation  structure,  if  one  exists.  It  is 
disastrous  to  attempt  rushing  the  plants  to  flower  in  a  warm 
and  dose  atmosphere.  Liquid  manure  and  soot  water  are  feed¬ 
ing  stimulants.  The  flowers  present  many  colours.  The 
prevailing  practice  is  to  plant  outdoors,  lifting  and  repotting' 
in  autumn ;  no  doubt  a  good  idea,  and  successful  enough.  I 
do  not,  however,  advocate  this  mode.  The  plants  are  never  so 
good,  but  the  worst  fault  is  that  the  Carnations  are  not 
rootbound,  and  seem  unable  to  withstand  the  sun.  Margue¬ 
rites  are  chiefly  raised  from  seed  annually.  Any  special  colour 
could  be  perpetuated  from  cuttings.  '  A.  V.  M. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


To  he,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  '! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

.Sir, — Week  by  week  as  your  valuable  paper  readies  me,  I 
scan  with  more  than  common  interest  the  articles  permed  by 
your  various  correspondents  with  reference  to  the  above  sub¬ 
ject;  but  so  far  they  have  failed  to  agree  on  either  side  of  the 
question. 

I  feel  grieved  to  notice  that  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  above- 
mentioned  writers  are  giving  way  to  what  I  should  term  a 
rather  fiery  temper;  and  thus,  instead  of  still  ardently  sup¬ 
porting  their  former  views  on  the  question  at  issue,  they  have 
strayed  to  a  wide  field  of  criticism,  and  have  there  taken  up 
subjects  in  which  they  are  altogether  unqualified  to  give  a 
sound  decision — namely,  their  opponents’  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  an  English  dictionary,  his  fluency  in  writing,  and  bis 
education  in  general — questions  calling  for  greater  ability  and 
more  considerate  judgment  than  our  friends  are  capable  of 
bestowing  on  them. 

Undoubtedly,  to  all  sensible  minds,  must  appear  the  fact 
that  no  matter  be  he  apprentice,  or  garden  boy,  unless  he  is 
intelligent,  persevering,  and  attentive  to  his  duties,  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  for  him  to  think  of  becoming  a  gardener,  whatever 
be  the  degree  of  efficiency  attained  by  the  person  undertaking 
to  teach  him.  Personally,  I  contend  that  every  youth  wishing 
to  rise  in  the  gardening  profession  should  start  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  studying  strenuously  all  branches  of  his  work,  bearing  in 
mind  that  if  he  is  to  attain  success  he  must  be  energetic. 

Whilst  advocating  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  I  positively 
denounce  the  idea  of  any  lad  paying  a  premium  ;  and  although 
some  of  our  friends  writing  on  this  subject  fail  to  see  what 
constitutes  an  apprentice  if  he  pays  no  premium,  I  must  on 
this  point,  as  on  a  few  more,  with  them  agree  to  differ.  In 
my  estimation  there  is  a  vast,  contrast,  not,  of  course,  in  the 
mere  name,  but  in  the  many  advantages  gained  by  the  trust¬ 
worthy  apprentice  at  the  hands  of  his  superiors  in  comparison 
to  the  proverbial  garden-boy  who  takes  very  little  if  any  in¬ 
terest  in  bis  work.  Certainly  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
cases,  and  it  always  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  the 
most  deserving  of  my  fellow-creatures  rise  to  the  envied  posi¬ 
tions  of  their  profession  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  hold  that  the 
garden-boy  and  the  so-called  garden  labourer  prove,  as  a  rule, 
a  great  hindrance  to  gardeners  and  the  advance  of  horticulture 
as  a  whole. 

Just  one  word  more  with  reference  to  one  of  “Foreman’s” 
letters  in  which  lie  maintains  that  boys  are  very  useful  for 
watering,  fires,  etc.  Now,  these  are  duties  which  the  capable 
and  experienced  gardener  would  never  dream  of  allowing  such 
youthful  hands  to  take  part,  in,  unless  under  strict  supervision, 
for  to  those  are  mainly  responsible  the  welfare  of  bis  plants. 

Also  your  correspondent  T.  A.  Weston  in  your  issue  of 
April  22nd  ventures  to  remark  that  any  sensible  lad  if  left  to 
his  own  devices  can  gradually  learn  gardening.  It  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  mention  that  the  idea  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  Ir 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to'  quote  anything  equally  ridiculous, 
unless  we  suggest  throwing  our  educational  systems  to  the  wind 
and  permit  the  rising  generation  to  grope  in  oblivion  and 
despair  for  one  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  life.  Given  all 
the  papers  published  and  an  unlimited  sphere  in  which  to 
practise,  the  sensible  or  any  other  lad  without  someone  to  lead 
and  explain  to  him  would  be  wasting  his  youthful  energy  over 
exhaustive  studies,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  J.  T. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  Would. 

Sir,— I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  on  this  subject.  I  fully  concur  with  “  M.  S.  in 
his  censure  of  C.  Blair  and  "  Cabbager  ”  both  regarding  their 
evasion  of  the  real  point  at  issue  and  their  discreditable  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  labourers.  I  will  go  further  and  say 
that  many  labourers  could  evidently  show  Mr.  Blair  points. 
Is  it  u6t  gratifying  to  know  we  have  at  least  one  member  of 
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the  profession  who  has  both  logical  and  common-sense  ideas  on 
such  an  important  subject  as  this?  What  a.  treasure  for  the 
B.G.  A. !  How  many  gardeners  show  mere,  interest  in  the  appren¬ 
tices  than  their  garden-boys  when  the  “  premium  ”  is  being 
handed  over  ?  1  believe  in  an  apprenticeship,  but  no  money 

transaction.  There  is  quite  enough  avarice  in  the  profession, 
which  is  entirely  due  to  gardeners  under-pricing  their  labour 
in  the  past.  From  my  experience,  apprentices,  who  as  a  rule 
are  put  under  glass,  get  little  encouragement  from  the  foreman 
or  head  ;  whereas  the  garden-boys  are  put  in  the  kitchen  or 
fruit  gardens,  where  the  labourers  will  answer  a  lad’s  ques¬ 
tions  sincerely.  The  apprentices' -are  more  often  “cowed  ”  by 
the  bumptious  foreman.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  known  lads 
ill-treated  in  a  bothy.  Small*  wonder  some  turn  out  very  in¬ 
different.  and  are  quite  ready  to  change  their  occupation.  Ours 
is  a  grand  profession.  Let  us  see  that  we  do  our  part  to  have 
it  respected.  I  would  like  to  instil  into  younger  minds  the 
wisdom  of  educating  themselves  in  all  ways  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  to  become  an  M.B.G.A.  It  is  surprising  how  ignorant 
some  in  the  profession  are.  After  twelve  months  there  are 
many  gardeners  to-day  who  are  unaware  that  there  is  such  a 
movement  for  their  betterment  as  the  British  Gardeners’ 
Association.  A.  J.  H. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  to  once  more  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  little 
space  in  which  to  answer  our  friend  “  Heather  Bell,”  who  is 
working  himself  into  a  fever  on  this  subject.  I  am  glad  to. 
learn  that  lie  is  receiving  “  delight "  in  perusing  my  epistles ; 
I  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  return  the  compliment,  but  I 
confess  to  getting  a  considerable  amount,  of  amusement.  He 
says  that  there  is  only  one  point  in  the  discussion,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  divided  into  “  parts.”  This  is  of  course  very  con¬ 
venient,  no  doubt,  but  as  I  was  not  addressing  my  remarks  on 
the  other  “  parts  ”  of  the  subject  to  him,  but  to  other  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  the  whole  subject,  he  does  not  require 
to  distress  himself. 

“  H.  B.”  is  by  no  means  happy  in  his  choosing  of  facts  to 
bolster  up  his  arguments.  He.  tells  us  that  recently  in  one 
establishment  he  saw  a  dozen  garden-boys,  who  are  doing  won¬ 
derful  work,  and  who,  after  a  fair  trial,  are  discharged  if  not 
satisfactory. 

Does  he  not  see  that  by  such  methods  tire  profession  is  get¬ 
ting  overstocked  with  half-trained,  irresponsible  men,  whereas, 
had  the  apprenticeship  principle  been  followed  in  this  case, 
much  more  care  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  choosing  only 
suitable  lads,  and  when  their  three  years’  time  was  up,  they 
could  then  claim  to  have  had  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Under  the  slipshod  method  advocated  by  “  H.  B.,”  a 
boy  may  be  only  a  year  in  a  place,  or  he  may  be  six  or  more ; 
any  trifle  may  terminate  his  engagement  at  any  moment,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  all  uncertain  employment — little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work.  No,  “  H.  B.,”  I  have  a  much  greater  regard 
for  my  profession  than  to<  relegate  it  to  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labour.  Why,  all  the  highest  professions  in  the  country  are 
governed  by  the  apprenticeship  principle.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
and  all  civil  servants  have  to-  serve  an  apprenticeship,  so-  why 
“  H.  B.”  would  place  our  own  noble  profession  in  a  lower  posi¬ 
tion  than  other  skilled  professions,  I  do  not  pretend  to-  know. 

C.  Blair. 


Corydalis  nobilis. 

Strong  and  stout,  yet  not  inelegant,  this  plant  makes  a  good 
show  when  planted  several  in  a.  group  on  the  rockery  or  in  the 
border.  Its  foliage  is  succulent  and  of  fresh  tints,  finely  cut 
and  veined  as  a  Fem,  covering  a  go-o-d  space,  and  giving  a  well- 
fumished  appearance  to  the  spot  it  occupies.  The  flowers  also 
are  freely  produced,  of  nice  size  and  clear  yellow,  slightly 
tipped  with  green.  May  is,  broadly  speaking,  its  flowering 
month,  but  being  a  plant  that  is  easily  excited,  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  getting  it  into  flower  earlier.  Being  a  native 
of  Siberia,  there  is  little  fear  of  its  suffering  harm  during 
winter  in  any  part  of  o-ur  land.  Heather  Bell. 


A  Peculiar  Parent. 

It  has  been  said  that :  — - 

“  Hybridising  is  a  game  of  chance 
Played  between  man  and  plants.” 

This  may  have  been  true  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
uttered,  but  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  true  at  the  present 
time.  The  modern  hybridist  does  not  work  in  a  haphazard 
way,  but.  has  in  his  mind  a  definite  object  before  operating, 
selecting  those  plants  for  crossing  which  are  most  likely  to 
ensure  the  results  he  desires.  I  remember  reading  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bailey’s  interesting  work  on  “  Plant  Breeding,”  a  report 
of  some  experiments  carried  out.  by  Professor  Fo-cke  on  Begonia 
Froebelii  and  its  hybrids.  It  was  stated  that  there  exists  a 
great  tendency  in  the  hybrids  of  B.  Froebelii  to  drop  their  male 
flowers  when  in  the  bud  state. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  use 
the  said  species  for  hybridising.  At  that  time,  however,  I  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  such  a  statement, 
for  B.  incomparabilis  was  then  flowering  freely  and  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  R.H.S.  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  the  parents 
of  B.  x  incomparabilis  being  polypetala  and  Froebelii.  B. 
incomparabilis  is  a  well-known  winter-flowering  hybrid,  the 
flowers,  which  are  scarlet,  are  borne  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  it  may  well  be  described  as  a  nobledooking  variety. 
Originated  in  Ireland,  it.  greatly  resembles  its  parent  Froebelii, 
and,  like-  the  parent  it.  seeds  freely.  B.  incomparabilis  does 
not  retain  its  male  flowers  very  long,  but,  contrary  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  experience,  the  flowers  fully  expand  and  perform  their 
work  in  the  reproduction  of  the  plant. 

Such  a  statement  as  that  referred  to-  was  not  made  without 
good  reason,  for  I  have  noticed  that  when  either  the  species 
Froebelii  or  the  hybrid  incomparabilis  has  been  used  for  cross¬ 
ing,  the-  plants  invariably  have  a  tendency  to-  drop  their  male 
flowers-  in  the  bud  state.  B.  incomparabilis  x  B.  Pearcei 
produced  orange-red  flowers ;  the  buds  of  the  male  flowers 
dropped  quite  early,  and  the  female  flowers  dropped  s-o-o-n  after 
expanding. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  crossing  a  yellow  tuberous 
variety  and  Fro-ebelii,  the  flowers  of  which  were  salmon-red. 
When  incomparabilis  was  crossed  with  yellow  tuberous  varie¬ 
ties,  all  the  flowers  dropped  quite-  in  the  bud  state.  B.  Froe¬ 
belii  co-uld  not  be-  induced  to-  cross  with  either  B.  socotrana  or 
B.  fuclisioide-s,  and  with  the-  exception  of  B.  incomparabilis,  I 
do-  not  think  that  any  good  has  come  by  using  Froebelii  as  a 
parent.  It  is,  indeed,  a.  peculiar  parent,  which,  as  it  were, 
takes  a.  delight  in  beheading  its  offspring. 

Herbert  Cowley. 


The  Southern  Heath  (Erica  australis). 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  hardy  Heaths,  and  although 
the  name  is  frequently  met  with,  it  is  often  not  the  true  plant. 
At  Kew  a.  number  of  specimens  of  the-  true  E.  australis  are 
in  blossom,  and  its  distinctive  characters  are  readily  seen.  It 
is  of  loose  habit,  making  a  few  long  branches,  3  ft.  or  so 
long,  which  are  inclined  to  branch  more  freely  on  the  upper 
than  on  the  lower  halves.  The  leaves  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  and  very  deep  green  ;  the  flowers  are  red  and  usually 
borne  in  fours,  each  flower  being  from  ^  to  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  flowering  time  commences 
in  early  April  and  continues  to  mid-June.  Its  native 
country  being  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  will  naturally 
be  assumed  that  it-  is  not  one  of  the  hardiest  species, 
and  this  is  so- ;  for,  although  an  ordinary  winter  does 
not  affect  it,  one  of  more  than  average  severity  is  almost  bound 
to  prove  fatal  if  some  protect ii  n  is  not  given.  At  Kew  it  lias 
been  grown  outside  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  without 
injury.  In  the  event  of  a  continued  spell  of  frost,  setting  in.  a 
few  dry  leaves  are  placed  about  the  base  of  each  plant,  and  a 
few  drv  Aster  tops  -or  a  little-  hay  is  sprinkled  among  the 
branches.  When  mature  it  is  said  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  high  ; 
the  largest  at  Kew  -are  three  feet  in  height,  with  five  or  six 
main  branches.  ,  W.  D. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

The  Snow-white  Primula  (Primula  pubescens  alba). 

A  lar<>-e  number  of  the  European  alpine  Primulas  have  a 
general  resemblance  in  their  build  to  the  Auricula  or  Bear’s-ear 
(Primula  Auricula).  The  Alps  are  really  the  headquarters 
of  the  European  alpine  Primulas,  and  they  have  a  closer  family 
relationship  between  one  another  than  they  would  have  with 
that  other  large  section  which  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  or 
the  other  speefes  in  the  immediately  surrounding  country.  The 
suedes  under  notice  is  most  often  met  with  in  gardens  under 
ihe  name  of  P.  nivalis  and  P.  nivea,  but  there  is  another  species 
described  under  the  name  of  P.  nivalis  which  conies  from  the 
Altai  Mountains  and  other  parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  North 
America.  With  that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  at 

11  The  subject  of  our  note  produces  a  neat  crown  of  obo-vate, 
serrated  downy  leaves  only  2  in.  to  2£  in.  long,  and  from  the 
centre  of  this  crown  or  tuft  one  or  more  trusses  of  pure  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  open  garden  during  April.  ihe 
typical  form  has  purple  flowers,  so  that  this  is  an  albino  wit  l 
snow-white  flowers  produced  in  abundance.  Amongst  Alpine 
Primulas  it  is  really  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  and  maintain 
in  health  year  after  year,  consequently  we  frequently  meet 
with  it  in  collections.  Independently  of  these 
facts,  it  is  an  exceeding  neat,  attractive  and 
interesting  variety  which  finds  favour  with 
most  people  who'  collect  alpine  plants  for  beau¬ 
tifying  the  rockery. 

As  already  hinted,  the  cultivation  offers  no 
special  difficulty  provided  the  cultivator  takes 
the  precaution  to  ’ select  a  niche  in  the  rockeiy 
where  the  roots  will  have  every  opportunity 
of  penetrating  to  a.  considerable  depth  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  moisture 
during  the  warm  and  trying  time  of  summer 
when'the  plant  should  be  really  making  fresh 
leaves  and  crowns  for  next  year  s- flowering. 

The  soil  should  also'  be  free,  and  if  not  so 
naturally  it  should  be  improved  by  means  of 
sharp  sand  and  leaf-mould.  By  a  neat 
arrangement  of  stones  the  plant  may  seem 
to  have  very  little  soil  at  its  command,  but, 
provided  the  roots  have  every  facility  for 
penetrating  deeply,  the  pieces  of  stone  laid  on 
the  surface  around  the  crowns  will  serve,  to 
keep  the  roots  cooler  rather  than  otherwise. 

We  should,  however,  select  stones  of  a  porous 
character  which  are  not  so'  liable  to'  get  over¬ 
heated  with  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  retain  moisture. 

Watering  and  weeding,  as  well  as  the  natural  growth  of  the 
plant,  may  in  time  leave  the  stems  rather  bare  beneath  the 
leaves,  but  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  lies  in  giving  top-dress- 
ings  into  which  the  stems  can  throw  fresh  roots  year  by  yeai • 
This  is  the  secret  of  successful  cultivation  of  a  large  numbei  of 
the  Primulas  including  the  common  Primrose.  Our  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  charming  little  alpine  was  taken  in  the  Ditton 
Hill  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Red-stemmed  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  porophylla). 

The  above  is  a  representative  of  a  section  of  the  crustaccous 
Saxifrages  which  have  come  into1  greater  prominence  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  than  they  seem  ever  to  have  done 
before.  The  tongue-shaped  leaves  of  this  species  vary  from 

in.  long  to  1  in.,  according  to-  the  age  and  size  of  the  rosette 
in  which  they  are  produced.  They  have  a  hard,  colourless, 
cartilaginous  edge,  and  on  the  upper  surface,  within  the 
margins,  are  two  rows  of  white  spots,  from  which  the  species 
would  seem  to  have  derived  its  name.  The  stems  vary  from 
2  in.  to-  6  in.  in  height,  and  are  shaggy,  with  red  hairs,  which 
give  to  the  plant  one  of  its  most  characteristic  and  interesting 
features.  The  upper  leaves  on  these  stems  are  also  red  in  their 


lower  portion,  and  as  these  stems  and  red  leaves  approach  in 
colour  that  of  the  flowers,  no  clear  distinction  can  be  made 
between  them  at  some  distance  off. 

The  flowers  themselves  are  of  a  more  intense  red,  but  owing 
to  this  fact  and  their  half-closed  character,  no  great  interest 
would  attach  to  them  from  a  decorative  point  of  view'  when 
regarded  as  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  lies  in  the  neat  tufts  of  leaves,  dwrarf  stems,  and  their  rich 
colour  above  the  middle,  including  the  inflorescence. 

Like:  the  others  belonging  to  this  group,  the  plant  grows  and 
increases  but  slowly,  so  that  it  never  takes  up  much  space,  and 
never  overgrows  its  neighbours.  For  this  reason  care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  a.  position  wdiere  such  a  dainty  alpine 
will  not  be  oven-un  by  coarse-growing  neighbours,  especially 
the  mossy-leaved  Saxifragas  which  usually  cover  a  considerable 
area  of  ground  every  summer.  In  order  to  secure  moisture  for 
the  roots,  depth  of  soil  should  always  be  provided,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  make  up  a  compost  that  will  be  open  and 
porous  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  winter,  when  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  roots  would  be  undesirable. 

Taking  it  altogether,  it  may  be  described  as  an  alpine  gem 
for  which  a  pocket  or  niche  on  the  rockeiy  should  be  selected 
wdiere  it  will  have  eveiy  opportunity  of  making  itself  at  home 
undisturbed  by  the  other  occupants  of  the  rockeiy.  An  in¬ 


[ Hhoto .  Slaclaren  and  zonit 

The  Snow-white  Primula  (P  pubescens  alba;. 

teresting  point  about  neat  and  slow-growing  plants  of  this 
character  is  that  the  cultivator  may  secure  a  large  amount  of 
variety  in  small  space.  It  has  been  flowering  on  the  rocker} 
at  Kew  for  some  time  past. 

The  Sutton  Challenge  Cup. 

Our  illustration  on  another  page  represents  the  Sutton  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  for  competition  in  one. of 
the  classes.  The  cup  is  valued  at  15  guineas,  and  will  go  with 
the  first  prize  in  Class  1  of  the  schedule.  The  winner  will  hold 
this  cup  for  one  year,  but  there  will  be  an  additional  incentive 
to  win  this  prize,  as  the  society  will  present  a  Gold  Medal  as 
a  permanent  memento  to  the  winner.  A  reference  to  our  illus¬ 
tration  will  show  the  design  and  beauty  of  the  cup. 

It  is  especially  intended  for  a  class  that  may  be  desen  le.c 
as  unique  in  its  way,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  .  audit 
class  ”  of  the  society.  This  is  for  nineteen  bunches  ot  bweet 
Peas,  representing  that  number  of  distinct  colours  mto  w  nc  i 
the  society  has  grouped  all  the  Sweet  Peas  in  existence,  i  o 
only  this,  but  nineteen  varieties  are  named  which  the  com¬ 
petitor  must  exhibit  if  he  expects  to  win  the  prize.  _  These 
varieties  represent  what  the  society  considers  the  best  nineteen 
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varieties  so  far  in  commerce,  and  representing  all  tlie  colours. 
The  varieties  must  be  King  Edward  VII.,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Lovely,  Miss  Willmott,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lottie  Eckford, 
America,  Princess  of  Wales,  Hon.'  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie 
Gordon,  Navy  Blue,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Black  Knight,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Grade 
Greenwood,  George  Gordon,  and  Coccinea. 


,  Hardening  Off  of  Plants, 

In  attempting  to  touch  briefly  on  this1  most  necessary  and 
important  adjunct  towards  successful  gardening,  I  am  fully 
cognisant  of  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  gardeners  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  as  a.  sequence  of  which  they  are 
prevented  from  giving  that  careful  attention  to*  the  hardening 
off  of  plants  in  general  which  is  molt  essential  to  ensure  their 
future  success  either  in  the  flower-beds  or  when  they  are  again 
required  for  the  embellishment  of  the  plant  houses. 

There  are  few  establishments  where  the  accommodation  for 
those  plants  which  are  ultimately  to  be  relegated  to  the  flower¬ 
beds  and  borders  is  unlimited.  Thus  it  is  from  the  fact  of 
having  the  houses  crowded  up  with  bedding  plants  during  the 
early  spring  months  that  the  average  gardener  is  at  his  wit's 
end  to  know  what  to  do  whereby  he  may  provide  additional 
space  for  other  batches  of  plants  which  are  required  for 
furnishing  the  houses  at  later  periods  of  the  year.  The  only 
and  last  resort  is  to  unceremoniously  rush  the  things  to  the 
open,  more  often  than  not  heedless  of  the  late  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  growing.  This  sudden  change  of  expos¬ 
ing  plants  to'  the  full  effects  of  the  outside  elements  proves 
most  harmful  and  should  at  all  times  be  avoided.  Whether 
they  be  of  the  commonest  kind,  they  undoubtedly  receive  a 
check,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  often  seen  right  throughout 
the  summer  months. 

The  transference  of  plants  under  glass  into  the  open  air 
needs  much  forethought,  and  the  cultivator  should  be  guided 
by  his  knowledge  in  relation  to  shade  and  moisture  of  those 
particular  plants  which  he  has  under  his  charge.  The  safest 
mode  of  procedure1,  and  which  will  entail  no  after  ill-effects,  is 
to  gradually  render  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the-  houses 
as  far  as  is  practicable  similar  to  the  conditions  of  the  open 
air.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  ventilators  of  the  houses 
should  be  thrown  wide  open  day  and  night  for  at  least  a  week 
before  the  plants  are  moved  wholly  to  the  open.  In  respect 
to  those  plants  receiving  the  protection  of  frames,  the  lights 
may  be  subsequently  entirely  removed.  B}^  following  this 
method  of  gradually  inuring  plants  to  full  exposure,  many  of 
the  complaints  relating  to  stunted  growth  and  sickly  appear¬ 
ance  may  he  obviated. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  when  removing  certain  plants 
to  the  open  air  is  that  care  should  be  exercised  that  they  are 
not  placed  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  and  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  as  over-exposure  at  the  onset,  when  the  growths  are 
somewhat  tender,  causes  untold  injury  to  the  plants,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  killed  outright.  For  at  least  a  fortnight 
after  being  placed  outside  they  should  be  allocated  a  some¬ 
what  sheltered  place,  partially  shaded  from  the  sun  for  about 
two  hours  on  either  side  of  noon.  When  this  slight  protection 
is  accorded  them  the  plants  will  become  gradually  hardened 
and  will  be  able  to  stand  almost  anywhere. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  of  all  plants  that  their 
roots  need  protection  even  more  SO'  than  the  tops.  With  such 
plants  as  Ericas,  Callistemons,  Rhododendrons,  etc.,  it  is  always 
a  good  practice  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  coal  ashes 
or  other  suitable  material,  thus  keeping  the  roots  cool  and 
active,  which  is  a  most  vital  point  to  their  after  success. 

G.  T. 


Thf.  Chi. tot.  or  Stove  Tree. — The  wood  of  a  tree  called  the 
Chijol,  which  grows  in  Mexico,  is  said  to  have  the  remarkable 
Quality  of  getting  gradually  harder  after  being  cut,  until,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  resembles  stone.  Houses  are  built 
of  this  wood. 


Eucalyptus  Globulus. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  the  famous  Blue  Gum  Tree  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  also  known  as  the  Fever  Tree,  owing  to  its  supposed 
properties  in  purifying  tlie  air.  The  foliage  is  fine  silvery 
blue-green  ;  the  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  the  leaves  emit  an 
aromatic  odour.  It  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  if  placed 
in  bottom  heat  the  plants  soon  appear.  When  the  second  leaf 
shows  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  in  a  compost  of  sandv 
loam,  leaf-soil,  with  a  little  peat.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
watering,  keeping  them  shaded  until  established,  when  thev 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass.  It  is  distinctly  ornamental 
when  in  a  young  state.  I  have  grown  many  of  these  plants  in 
greenhouses,  and  they  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  mixed  with 
flowering  plants.  Young  Eucalyptus  trees  are  good  for  rooms 
and  verandahs,  and  have  a  noble  appearance  when  placed  in 
the  entrance  hall.  Unfortunately,  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  grow  it  in  the  open  have  not  been  very  successful. 
I  have  seen  it  cut  down  by  frost  to  a  single  leaf.  If  plants 
are  protected  for  two  winters  it  would  be  hardened  to  stand 
tlie  frost,  and  would  succeed  in  a  sheltered  situation  with  a 
south  aspect  ;  in  severe  frost  it  should  be  covered  with  mats, 
giving  them  as  much  light  as  can  be  admitted  in  mild  weather. 
Lhider  this  treatment  the  plants  can  be  preserved  for  a  number 
of  years.  W.  J.  Welch. 

Brackland  Gardens. 


Tccoma  grandiflora. 

Although  this  plant  was  introduced  from  Japan  a  century 
ago,  it  is  not  so'  generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a 
trailing  plant,  and  produces  its  blooms  in  terminal  panicles 
O'li  growths  made  the  same  season.  The  flowers  are  scarlet, 
with  a  palei  yellow  reverse,  the  upper  petals  being  slightly  in¬ 
curved,  thus  bringing  the  two  colours  in  direct  contrast.  The 
graceful  trailing  growths  are  from  5  ft,  to  7  ft.  long,  so  that 
provision  must  be  made  for  keeping  the  flowers  from  sweeping 
the  stages,  unless  it.  is  grown  as  a.  climber  or  trained  round  a 
balloon.  To  attain  this  it  should  be  grown  as  a  standard, 
having  a  clean  stem  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  If  three  4-ft,  canes  are 
placed  round  the  edges,  of  the  pot,  and  on  the  top  of  these 
a  ring  of  fine'  wire,  the  growths  can  be  looped  up  to'  the'  wire, 
and  allowed  to  display  their  habit  and  flowers  evenly  placed 
all  round  the  plant. 

Its  culture  is  simple.  A  compost  of  two  parts  loam  and  one 
of  peat  with  somei  leaf-soil  and  sand  added  is  suitable.  Give 
plenty  of  light  and  water  during  the  whole  season  of  growth, 
and  thoroughly  ripen  the  growths  by  November.  Only 
enough  water  should  be  given  during  the  resting  season,  from 
November  to  February,  to'  keep  the  plants  from  becoming  dust- 
dry.  In  practice  this  means  that  a  good  drink  once  in  three 
or  four  weeks  will  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  wintered  in  a 
temperature  ranging  from  40  deg.  to  45  deg.  F.  Prune  the 
growths  hard  back  in  February,  and  top-dress  with  the  mixture 
advised,  with  a  little  approved  fertiliser  added.  Repotting  is 
not  necessary  every  year.  Place  the  plant  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  use  the  syringe  freely,  and  keep  on  the  dry  side 
until  well  into  growth ;  more  water  at  the  roots  will  then  be 
required.  Soot-water  and  diluted  stable  drainings  are  helpful 
when  given  occasionally.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock, 
the  prunings  should  be  cut  into  lengths,  about  l  in.  of  wood 
being  left  on  each  side  of  a  joint  or  eye.  Put  half  a  dozen 
in  a  5-in.  pot,  in  light  soil,  in.  below  the  surface,  and 
plunge  in  a  heat  of  70  deg.  F.  These  root  freely  if  kept  moist. 
Pot  off  as  soon  as  rooted  into  3-in.  pots,  and  shift  on  as  re¬ 
quired  into  larger  pots,  as  they  grow  quickly,  but  do1  not  over- 
pot  them,  as  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  a.  10-in.  pot  will 
accommodate  and  keep  in  health  a  fair-sized  specimen  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  a.  superior  plant  to  Tecoma  radicans 
in  appearance,  but  it  is  not  hardy. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Tecomas  and  Bignonias  do  not 
thrive  as  pot  plants.  The  plant  under  notice  must  be  an  ex¬ 
ception,  as  it  not  only  does  well,  but  makes  a  good  exhibition 
plant  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  second  week  in  August. 

H.  Arnold. 
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Meconopsis  raccmosa. 

Our  gardens  liave  of  late  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  several  exceedingly  tine  Himalayan  species  of 
Meconopsis,  and  a  complete  collection  of  these,  together  with 
the  varieties  and  forms  of  the  Welsh  Poppy,  would,  if  afforded  a 
suitable  situation  and  soil,  prove  to  be  an  exceptionally  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful  feature  of  any  garden.  In  the  matter 
of  soil  and  site  all  the  Meconopsis  seem  to  join  hands,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  commendable  practice  to  devote  one  quarter 
to  them  entirely,  or  at  all  events  to  so  arrange  that  they  shall 
he  the  principal  subjects  in  their  appointed  bay  or  recess.  An 
ideal  spot  is  one  where  moisture  abounds,  but  with  facilities 
for  draining  away  the  excess  of  water  during  the  resting 
season,  a  recess  or  bay  at  the  base  of  the  rockery  being 
most  convenient,  on  account  of  the  shelter  from  winds  that 
bruise  the  delicate  petals  of  the  flowers.  Soil,  of  course,  can 
be  made  up,  and  a  capital  mixture  is  peat  and  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  sand  and  charcoal,  while  if  the  spot 
is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  too  dry  moss  may  also  be  worked  in 
with  advantage. 

In  every  Meconopsis  bed  a  few  plants  of  M.  racemosa  should 
lie  included,  its  striking  characteristics  and  real  beauty  being 
such  as  to  render  it  quite  indispensable  where  the  best  of  things 
are  desired.  M.  racemosa  has  not  long  been  in  cultivation  in 
this  country,  and  is  at  present  scarce,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
spread  rapidly  through  the  land,  for  its  charms  will  create 
a  big  demand  for  it,  and  in  these  days  big  demands  soon  bring 
big  supplies. 

To  say  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  blue  conveys  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  rare  tint  that  is  seen 
in  this,  but  in  few  other  blue  flowers  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  express 
in  words  one’s  true  conception  of  this  fine  shade  of  colour.  It 
is  brighter  than  “  Cambridge  blue,”  yet  not  such  a  tint  as  is 
usually  associated  with  the  “  bright  blue  sky,”  but  might  claim 
to  be  about  midway  between  the  two.  The  lustre  or  sheen 
that  overlays  the  petals  adds  enchantment  to  the  colour,  for,  in 
common  with  all  the  Meconopsis,  the  petals  are,  so  to  speak, 
like  glistening  crumpled  silk.  The  stamens  and  filaments  vary 
somewhat  in  colour,  but  may  be  generally  termed  yellow.  The 
individual  blooms  are  of  good  size,  and  borne  in  a  branching 
raceme,  that,  of  course,  accounting  for  the  specific  name  of  the 
plant.  The  leaves  are  long  and- narrow,  lying  almost  prostrate. 
These  and  the  flower  stems  are  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  long  bristly  hairs  of  a  creamy  or  very  pale  green.  These 
bristles  give  to  the  plant  a  novel  and  attractive  appearance 
even  before  the  flowers  appear.  Heather  Bell. 


Cantua  dependens. 

This  plant  is  not  often  met  with,  although  when  well  grown 
it  is  a  grand  sight.  It  has  been  shown  quite  recently  at  one 
of  the  R.H.S.  meetings  and  received  an  award  of  merit,  which 
should  help  to  make  it  better  known.  Coming  from  the 
P eruvian  Andes,  it  doe®  not  require  any  fire-heat ;  in  fact,  in 
some  parts  of  England  it  can  be  seen  growing  out  of  doors. 
But  the  best  place  to  grow  it  well  is  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  it 
does  best  when  planted  out  and  the  growth  trained  up  the  roof 
of  the  house,  so  that  when  in  flower  it  is  seen  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  and  the  tube  quite  2  in. 
long,  while  the  colour  being  of  pale  red  makes  it  admired  by 
everyone  that  sees  it.  After  it  has  done  flowering  it  should 
be  pruned  hard  back  to  two'  or  three  eyes,  and  when  it  starts 
into  growth  again  it  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  or,  if  grown  in  pots,  shaken  out 
and  repotted.  When  well  established  it  requires  plenty  of 
feeding,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  it  too  strong ; 
weak  and  often  is  much  the  best  way,  and  the'  food  should  be 
changed  occasionally,  for  plants,  like  human  beings,  soon  tire  of 
one  thing.  Red  spider  is  its  worst  enemy,  and  unless  kept  clean 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  well  ;  a  weekly  syringing  with  an 
insecticide  is  a  good  preventive  against  this  pest.  Cuttings 
loot  freely  af  any  time  if  kept  close  for  a  few  days  ;  and  if 
struck  in  the  spring  they  make  nice  plants  by  the  next 
sP™g-  '  J.  0. 


The  Alleged  Deterioration  of  Potatos. 

The  special  question  under  consideration  is  how  far,  if  at 
all,  varieties  of  Potato®  deteriorate  in  quality  or  productiveness 
during  the  years  which  follow  their  first  introduction.  From 
the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  28th,  published  in  the 
"  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  on  April  8th,  it  appears  that  opinion 
was  then  very  much  divided  as  to  whether  any  such  deteriora¬ 
tion  occurred  or  not,  and  this  divergence  of  opinion  was  also 
apparent  in  the  letters  read  to  the  committee -on  the  lltli  inst. 
One  writer,  I  think,  even  went  so  far  as  to-  say  that  because 
varieties  of  A  ine®,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  or  varieties  of 
Bananas,  etc.,  never  vary  or  deteriorate  from  year  to  year, 
therefore  no  deterioration  could  take  place  in  other  plants, 
such  as  Potatos.  Another  expressed  the  opinion  that  because 
certain  varieties  of  Potato®,  such  as  the  Ashleaf,  may  be  as 
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good  now  as  when  first  introduced,  this  in  itself  proved  that 
the  same  was  true  of  all  other  Potato®. 

It  was  even  suggested  that  one'  reason  why  the-  deterioration 
of  Potatos  was  so  much  spoken  of  was  in  order  to  create  a 
demand  for  newly  introduced  varieties  at  much  higher  prices 
than  the  older  sorts,  which,  according  to  the  wifter  (or  speaker), 
would  have  been  as  good  now  as  they  were  at  first  if  they  had 
received  the  same  careful  and  liberal  treatment  always 
accorded  to  high-priced  novelties.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
any  merchant  whose  reputation  depended  upon  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Potatos  of  sterling  merit  would  discard  a  sort  which 
continued  to  maintain  its  original  quality  and  productiveness 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  seedlings  do  certainly  deteriorate 
rapidly.  There  are,  however,  noteworthy  exceptions.  The 
Ashleaf  is  certainly  one  that  has  “  come  to  stay."  and  the 
“  Early  Rose  ”  is  perhaps  more  widely  grown  in  Europe  now 
than  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  “  Magnum  Bonum  ’  has 
also  a  record  almost  unequalled,  "and  under  certain  aliases  may 
have  continued  longer  in  general  cultivation  than  has  been 
supposed.  The  old  “  Redskin  Flourball  ”  is  another  notable 
case  of  long-continued  productiveness ;  the  "  Maincrop 
Potato,  a  beautifully  formed  white'  kidney,  raised  by  Air.  James 
Clark,  of  Christchurch,  Hants,  about  thirty  years  ago,  still  i® 
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one  of  the  most  profitable  Potatos  grown  in  the  east  of  Scot¬ 
land  for  the  London  market.  The  “  Maincrop  does  not  yield, 
and  never  has  yielded,  so  heavily  as  some  varieties,  but  the 
quality  is  uniformly  good.  The  “  Langworthv  very  closely 
resembles  "  Maincrop  in  these  and  other  characteristics. 
Sutton's  Early  Regent  and  Sutton's  Ringleader,  both  raised  by 
Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  have  been  widely  grown  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  show  little,  if  any,  signs  of  deterioration. 
Sutton’s  Discovery  so-  far  has  not  shown  any  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion,  no  single  case  of  a  diseased  tuber  having  yet  been  re¬ 
corded,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  in  England. 

I  have  nevertheless  no  hesitation  whatever  in  affirming  that 
all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  raising  and  introducing 
seedling  Potatos  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  Potatos  do  or  do-  not  deteriorate ;  the  great,  question 
in  introducing  a  seedling  Potato  is  whether  it  possesses  sucli  a 
constitutional  vigour  as  wrill  enable  it  to  maintain  its  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  “  quality  ”  for  a  reasonable  number  of  years.  A 
Potato-  seed-berry  may  contain  from  two  to  three  hundred  fer¬ 
tile  seeds,  and  no  two  of  these  are  likely  to  produce  plants 
exactly  identical,  as  great-  variation  will  be  seen  in  the  shape 
of  the  tubers,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  depth  of  the  eyes,  the 
colour  of  the  flesh,  the  colour,  form,  character,  and  height  of 
the  foliage ;  the  time  of  maturity,  whether  medium,  early,  or 
late ;  and  the  degree  of  productiveness.  It  is  equally  true  that 
a  similar  variation  exists  as  to  the  extent-  to  which  the  several 
seedlings  will  be  able  to-  maintain  their  original  productiveness 
and  quality.  Seedling  Potatos-  are  not-  as  a  rule  put  into  com¬ 
merce  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
those  which  show  the  greatest  promise  in  their  second  o-r  third 
year  have  been  entirely  surpassed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  by 
seedlings  which  gave  little  or  no  promise  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  year.  I  remember  the  case  of  three  or  four  out  of  .a, 
large  batch  of  seedlings  which  gave  extraordinary  promise,  and 
these  were  grown  on  to-  produce  stock,  but  by  the  sixth  year 
they  had  manifested  such  marked  signs  of  deterioration  that 
they  were  not-  put  into-  commerce  at  all  ;  whereas  others  which 
showed  little  or  no-  promise  at-  the  beginning  became  very 
popular  varieties. 

Then  as  regards  disease,  many  seedlings  are  very  often  quite 
free  for  four  or  five  years,  and  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year 
succumb  to-  attack.  If  all  this  be  true  of  seedling  Potatos 
before  they  are  distributed,  it  naturally  follows  to-  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  same  tendency  to  deteriorate  will  be  seen 
during  the  years  succeeding  the  introduction  into  commerce. 
Those  who  have  facilities  for  raising  and  testing  simultaneously 
several  hundreds  of  seedlings  can,  nevertheless,  form  a  fairly 
accurate  opinion  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  year  as  to 
which  out  of  so  many  seedlings  is  most  likely  to  maintain  its 
original  vigour  for  a  period  sufficiently  long.  Where  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  seedlings  is  raised  year  by  year, 
it  must  in  a  great  measure  be  guess-work  as  to  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  the  seedlings.  Undoubtedly  pedigree  in  cro-ss- 
ino-  is  of  great  value,  but-  even  when  the  Potatos  raised  are  the 
result  of  distinct  cross-fertilisation,  very  few  of  the  seedlings 
will  exhibit  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  either  parent, 
although  the  qualities  of  both  may  be  combined  in  many  of 
the  seedlings.  I  am,  of  course,  only  speaking  of  Potato-  crosses 
and  Potato  seedlings. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  “  natural  seedling,"  i.e.,  a  Potato  raised 
from  the  seed-berry  of  a  plant  without  cross-fertilisation,  will 
often  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  its  parent,  in  some 
cases  so  clo-se  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  but  the-  expe¬ 
rience  of  twenty-five  or  thirtv  years  would  certainly  lead  me  to 
say  that  such  “natural  seedlings”  are  far  more  likely  to  de¬ 
teriorate  than  tho-se  obtained  by  cross-fertilisation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  exactlv  the  parentage  which  Potato-raisers  often  desire, 
in  the  first  place  because  many  Potatos  produce  few,  if  any, 
flowers,  and  some  others  which  do  flower  produce  little  or  no 
pollen,  and  also  where  pollen  is  produced  it  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able  exactly  at  the  right  moment.  But  for  these  difficulties 
the  judicious  selection  of  parents  mieht-  have  a  still  greater 
effect  upon  the  seedling-  Potatos  introduced  into  commerce. 

(To  be  continued.') 


Acacias  as  Decorative  Plants. 

The  genus  Acacia  is  a-  large  and  varied  one,  and  comprises 
some -of  the-  most  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  which  it  is  possible 
to  behold.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  deal  in  this  article 
with  other  than  that  section  which  is  suitable  for  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  greenhouse-  or  conservatory,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  admirably  adapted  ;  and  yet,  while  this  is  so,  I  find 
-o-n  taking  a-  retrospect  of  the  past,  that  in  all  my  experience  I 
have  ne-ver  seen  mo-re  than  a  few  isolated  specimens  in  private 
establishments.  Why  is  this?  The  reason  seems  hard  to 
explain,  for  surely  there  is  diversification  enough  to-  please  the 
most  fastidious,  both  in  habit,  leaf,  and  flower ;  they  are  also 
inexpensive,  easily  grown,  require  veiy  little  fire-heat,  and  the 
flowering  period  extends  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  May. 

Acacias  vary  in  height  from  1  ft.  to  20  ft.,  the  dwarfer  kinds 
making  nice  bushy  plants  suitable  for  arranging  with  other 
flowering  or  foliage  plants,  while  some  of  the  taller  species 
form  splendid  tree-like-  specimens,  and  if  arranged  so  that  they 
stand  well  above  the  other  occupants  -of  the  stage,  have  a-  grand 
appearance ;  there  are  also-  other  varieties  which  a-re  specially 
suited  for  clothing  pillars,  rafters,  etc.  The  flowers  are  in 
small,  fluffy  balls,  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  vary  in  colour 
from  white  to  deepest  orange- ;  there  are  also  a  few  varieties 
which  have  pink  or  red  flowers-,  and  which  are  for  the  most 
part  exquisitely  perfumed. 

None  of  the  greenho-use  varieties  should  be  subjected  to 
much  fire-heat ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  require  it,  and  as  long  as 
the  temperature  is  kept  at  a-  few  degrees  above  freezing  in 
frosty  weather  they  will  be  quite  happy.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings  o-r  seed  ;  the  former  consists  o-f  the  half- 
ripened  growths  made  after  pruning.  These  may  be  taken  any 
time  during  the  summer,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  care  being 
taken  to-  secure  a,  heel  with  them,  if  possible.  A  bed  should  be- 
made  up  for  them  in  the  open,  in  the  same  way  as  for  Carna¬ 
tion  cuttings,  the  compost  for  which  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  peat  and  sand,  with  ^  in.  of  clean  sand  on  the  surface. 
Make  the  whole  fairly  firm,  and  insert  the  cuttings  as  soon  as 
made,  taking  care  to-  make  each  one  firm  with  the-  dibble-r ; 
qive  a  good  watering,  and  place  the  bell-gla-sses  o-r  handlights 
over  them ;  carefully  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  dew 
them  over  with  the  syringe  daily  to  prevent-  flagging.  When 
nicely  rooted  pot-  off  and  keep  close  in  a  cold  frame  or  house 


until  established. 

Seeds  may  be  obtained  of  most  of  the  leading  seedsmen  at 
about-  6d.  per  packet.  The  above-mentioned  compost  will  also- 
be  suitable  for  the  seed,  taking  care  that-  the  pots  are  well 
drained,  and  when  finished  off  the-  seeds  should  be-  about  J  in. 
below  the  surface.  A  temperature  of  55  to-  60  deg.  will  be 
high  enough  in  which  to-  raise  them.  Keep  moist,  and  shade 
from  sun  until  the  seedlings  appear,  and  when  large  enough  to 
handle-,  po-t  off  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days  until  they  are 
thoroughly  established.  They  should  afterwards  be  gradually 
hardened  off — a-  remark  which  applies  also-  to  cuttings.  The 
compost  for  the  final  potting  should  be  equal  parts  loam  and 
peat,  o-r  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand. 


After  flowering  they  require  rather  hard  pruning,  following 
which  they  will  be  ready  to  go  out-  0-f  doors  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits,  usually  about-  the  end  of  May.  As  soon  as 
they  have  restarted,  those  that  require  repotting  should  be 
attended  to,  afterwards  placing  the  po-ts  in  full  sunshine  on  a 
layer  of  ashes,  a-nd  moulding  up  with  the  same  material  to-  keep 
the  pots  cooler.  They  will  require  no-  further  attention  save 
watering  and  keeping  clean  until  October,  when  they  should 
be  housed,  giving  them  ample  ventilation  at  all  times.  Ihe 
following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the-  best  varieties ;  but  theie  aie 
many  others  equally  meritorious  suitable  for  bush  plants. 
Acacia  cordata,  A.  obliqua  (ovata),  A.  albicans,  A.  heteio- 
phylla,  A.  famesiana,  A.  lophantha,  A.  lophantha  speciosa 
(pink,  one  of  the  finest),  A.  armata-,  A.  grandis,  A.  Drummoodi 
(very  fine)  A.  pla-typte-ra  A.  Nemu  (pink).  Suitable  foi  tiee 
specimens-: — A.  longifolia,  A.  lophantha,  A.  Drummo-ni, 
verticillata.  Suitable  for  pillars:— A.  ricea-na  (resembling  a 
Weeping:  Willow,  very  handsome),  A.  Dealbata,  A.  Leprosa. 

1  *  J  Mimosa. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK  : 

“A  dewy  splendour  falls  on  the  little  flower  that  clings  to  the  turrets  and  the  walls.” — Tennyson. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES 

FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and 

SIXPENCE  FOR  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OR  SHORT 
'  article,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and 
Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second 
prize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con- 
>  sidered  final,  and  he  wilt  be  at  liberty  to  use 
any  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para¬ 
graph,  or  article,  xitjst  not  exceed  one 
column  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than 
the  length,  of  the  article  will  he'  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in 
items  of  news  or  comments  on  news ;  hints  of 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of 
plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  successful  methods  of 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ; 
or  contributions  on  any  subject  coming 

WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  OF  GARDENING  PROPER. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Thu  Editor, 
marked  “Competition,”  and  posted  not  later 
than  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the 
issue  of  next  week. 


num- 


Thc  following  Coloured  Plates 
have  appeared  in  recent 
bers : — 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3 —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novnmbei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27. -A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  -CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4. —CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

July  16.  —ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA. 

superb™!'  “  GEUM  MELI>REICHI 

October  15  — ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

hack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
"iblishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

magnolia  campbellii. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

eremurus  WAREI. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
Readers  Competition  was  awarded  to 
Heather  Bell,”  for  his  article  on 
0des  Nitida’”  p.  372  ;  and  the 

“  wn+  ^  f°r  article  on 

watering  Vine  Borders,”  p.  374. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Plants  from  Japan. 

Possibly  few  of  our  readers  have  ever  con¬ 
sidered  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  Japan 
for  a  large  number  of  plants  which  adorn  our 
gardens,  but  particularly  hardy  subjects 
which  we  are  able  to  grow  in  the  open  air. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  late  Robert  Fortune  was  collecting  plants 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
afterwards  on  his  own  account,  new  plants 
reached  our  shores  in  large  numbers  under 
the  name  of  japonica,  as  a  specific  name, 
indicating  that  such  jilants  were  natives  of 
that  country.  Truly,  he  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  Japan,  as  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  China.  Many  of  the 
plants,  however,  which  have  been  sent  home 
are  natives  of  both  countries.  When  those 
Japanese  plants  were  frequently  arriving 
at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
the  young  men  there  gave  frequent 
vent  to  their  surprise  by  saying 
“  Oh,  that  is  another  japonica.”  So  fre¬ 
quent  were  those  statements  that  the  word 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  gardeners  them¬ 
selves  as  a  nickname.  Before  our  advent  in 
London,  however,  that  name  bad  already 
become  corrupted  into  “  ponicker,”  and  that 
nickname  is  frequently  applied  to  the  young 
men  in  gardens  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enumerate  all 
the  plants  which  have  been  introduced  to 
British  and  other  European  gardens  from 
Japan,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
alluding  to  a  number  of  the  more  prominent 
groups.  Some  of  the  genera  contain  a 
number  of  Japanese  species,  so  that  when 
the  word  japonica  lias  been  used,  it  would 
apply  to  one  species  only,  and  therefore 
does  not  give  us  evidence  of  half  the  number 
of  plants  that  have  been  introduced  from 
Japan.  The  reason  why  so  many  Japanese 
plants  have  found  a  permanent  home  here 
is  because  the  Japanese  islands  enjoy  a  great 
range  of  climate,  like  that  of  our  British 
Islands,  or  even  greater.  Consequently,  that, 
portion  of  Japan  which  enjoys  a  climate 
similar  to  our  own  has  furnished  us  with 
many  hardy  plants,  though  in  other  cases 
we  are  able  to  grow  them  in  the  open, 
because  they  are  mountain  plants  coming 
from  high  elevations,  and  therefore  corre¬ 
spondingly  hardy. 

These  plants  may  roughly  be  grouped  into 
trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  including 
many  bulbs,  alpines  and  aquatics.  It  will 


thus  be  seen  that  they  take  a  place  in 
almost  every  phase  of  British  gardens,  both 
out  of  doors  and  under  glass.  These  facts 
’have  been  called  to  mind  by  the  paper  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  James  Hudson  at  a  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Hudson 
has  been  instrumental  in  producing  a  very 
interesting  Japanese  garden  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  one  of  the  seats  of  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
gardener  and  plantsman.  Japanese  gardens 
in  this  country  must  necessarily  vary,  but 
that  under  notice  is  planted  with  the  object 
of  getting  the  finest  display  during  the 
autumn  months,  when  the  family  take  up 
their  residence  at  Gunnersbury  House. 

Amongst  strictly  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
we  cannot  forget  Primula  japonica,  which 
created  some  difficulty  at  first  in  introduc¬ 
ing  the  seeds  in  a  live  state  from  Japan, 
because,  having  to  cross  the  equator  twice 
on  their  journey,  they  have  difficulty  in  sur¬ 
viving.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  when 
we  remember  that  they  must  be  sown  imme¬ 
diately  they  ripen,  and  not  allowed  to  become 
dry,  otherwise  success  is  uncertain.  A 
number  of  fine  varieties  have  been  raised 
from  it  in  this  country,  but  a  much  greater 
number  of  splendid  varieties  of  P.  Sieboldi, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  these  fine  varieties 
are  not  more  frequently  met  with  in  gardens 
considering  their  hardiness.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  cultivators  have  most  frequently 
brought  them  before  the  public  in  pots  and 
pans,  the  idea  has  been  fostered  that  these 
Japanese  Primulas  are  not  hardy.  Another 
race  with  similar  flowers'  lias  been 
raised  from  P.  cortusoides.  The  first  two 
have,  however,  given  rise  to  a  race  of  plants 
that  deserve  as  much  attention  as  a  hardy 
florist’s  flower.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
varieties  of  P.  Sieboldi  should  not  be  grown 
to  advantage  in  eveiy  villa  garden. 

The  Dutchman’s  Breeches  (Dicentra  spec- 
tabilis)  supplies  us  with  a  very  handsome 
hardy  border  plant,  which  is  equally  suitable 
for  forcing  purposes,  aud  is  largely  grown 
for  these  two  objects.  Recently  a  white- 
flowered  variety  has  turned  up,  and  possibly 
in  the  near  future  raisers  will  give  us  more. 
Two  veiy  beautiful  mountain  plants  are  Die 
one-flowered  Shortia,  and  another  plant- 
belonging  to  the  same  order,  having  bell¬ 
shaped,  deeply  cut  flowers,  resembling  those 
of  the  European  Soldanella.  A  few  Orchids 
have  reached  us  from  Japan,  two  of  which 
are  very  nearly  hardy,  namely,  Dendrobium 
japonicum  and  Bletia  hyacinth ina,  both  of 
which  are  more  or  less  .cultivated  in  this 
country.  The  first-named  has  white,  very 
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sweetly  scented  flowers.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  indicum  in  its  aggregate  form  is  the  national  flower  of 
Japan,  from  whence  were  obtained  a.  large  number  of  fine 
varieties  until  we  learned  how  to  raise  new  varieties  for  our¬ 
selves. 

To  few  countries  are  we  so  much  indebted  as  to  Japan  for 
Lilies.  Several  of  the  species  largely  cultivated  indoors,  and 
to  a  small  extent  out  of  doors,  practically  furnish  a  big  in¬ 
dustry  in  Japan,  Britain,  the  Barbados  and  the  United  States. 
The  largest  number  consists  of  Lilium  longiflorum  eximium, 
better  known  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  as  L.  1. 
Harris!,  and  is  more  extensively  grown  for  indoor  cultivation 
than  any  other  species.  Several  other  varieties,  including  the 
type,  are  more  or  less  cultivated,  but  none  of  them  exist  in 
such  quantity  as  L.  1.  Harrisi,  popularly  known  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  as  the  Easter  Lily. 

The  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  is  also  extensively  grown 
under  glass  in  one  or  other  of  its  very  numerous  forms,  several 
of  which  are  remarkable  not  only  for  size,  but  their  rich  colour¬ 
ing  or  beautiful  spotting.  We  need  only  mention  L.  a.  platy- 
phyllum  and  L.  a.  p.  Shirley  variety,  together  with  such  re¬ 
markably  distinct  forms  as  L.  a.  rubrowittatum  and  L.  a. 
Wittei.  Coming  close  upon  the  heels  of  this  remarkable  Lily 
we  have  L.  speeiosum,  now  spreading  in  gardens  in  numerous 
forms,  though  perhaps  more  extensively  imported  annually 
than  grown  in  this  country.  Our  friends  and  allies  the 
Japanese  can  grow  them  so  easily  and  send  us  them  so  cheaply 
that  gardeners  are  not.  particularly  careful  whether  the  bulbs 
live  or  die  after  they  have  once  flowered  satisfactorily.  Both 
the  Lilies  just  mentioned  are  hardy  in  this  country  in  soils 
and  districts  that  suit  them.  Hitherto  the  best  forms  of  the 
Golden-rayed  Lily  coming  under  our  notice  have  been  grown 
in  the  West  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  we  must  admit  that 
they  were  finer  than  has  ever  been  grown  under  glass. 

A  very  handsome  Lily  is  L.  japo-nicum,  with  delicate  rosy- 
pink  flowers,  and  its  beautiful  ally  L.  rubellum,  which  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts,  but  otherwise  similar.  L.  elegans  has 
furnished  us  with  a  host  of  varieties  all  more  or  less  decidedly 
distinct,  and  some  of  them  extremely  handsome  Lilies  indeed. 
Allied  to  those  which  we-  can  truly  place  as  varieties  of  this 
species  are  several  Lilies  from  Japan  which  are-  evidently 
hybrids,  and  have  given  botanists  no  little  trouble  in  placing 
them  in  their  proper  groups.  Somewhat  similar  is  L.  con- 
color  and  its  varieties,  which  are  characterised  by  their  distinct 
and  rich  colours  produced  by  plants  that  are  smaller  in  all 
their  parts  than  that  previously  named. 

The  Tiger  Lily  also  comes  from  Japan,  together  with  its  ally 
L.  Leichtlinii.  L.  Brownii,  L.  avenaceum  and  L.  Hansoni  are 
other  three  types  that  are  more  or  less  cultivated,  and  everyone 
of  them  worthy  of  the-  fullest  attention.  One  of  the  giant 
Lilies,  namely,  L.  cordifolium,  also  comes  from  Japan.  To- 
fully  understand  the  remarkable  number  of  colour  varieties  and 
also  those  differing  in  size  or  stature  it  would  be  necessary  to 
visit  a  good  collection,  or,  better  still,  to  have  a  collection  in 
one’s  own  garden. 

Amongst  shrubs,  a  first-class  instance  of  a  Japanese  subject 
is  Aucuba  japonica,  which  has  furnished  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation  by  seed-raising,  and  all  of  them  useful  for  the  sake 
of  their  foliage  or  their  berries.  Several  species  of  Guelder 
Ko-se  have  been  introduced  from  Japan,  but  in  this  country 
none  of  them  have  ever  attained  s-uch  popularity  as  Viburnum 
tomentosum  plicatum.  Two  other  forms  of  it  are,  however,  in 
cultivation.  At  least  five  other  species  are-  grown  in  this 
countiy.  Some-  of  the  Abe-lias  belonging  to-  the-  same  family 
also-  come  from  Japan.  Several  species  of  Honeysuckle  have 
been  brought  from  the  same  countiy,  but  no-ne  of  them  is  more 
extensively  cultivated  in  Britain  than  the  golden-veined  Loni- 
cera  japonica  aureo--reticulata,  which  is  cultivated  both  undei 
o-lass  and  in  the  open  air.  Several  varieties  of  it,  however, 
are  also-  notice-able  for  the-  beauty  of  their  flowers,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  At  least  five  specie-s  of  Diervilla.  have 
been  introduced  to  British  gardens,  and  are  best  known  under 
the  name  of  We-ige-la.  The  original  forms  have  been  greatly 


improved  upon,  and  fresh  colour  varieties  obtained  by  crossing 
several  o-f  the  species. 

Several  very  handsome  species  of  Rose  have  been  introduced 
from  Japan,  but  three  of  them  have  been  instrumental  in 
giving  us  popular,  showy,  and  useful  garden  varieties.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  Po-lyantha.  Roses,  particularly  the  climb¬ 
ing  section,  have  attained  immense-  popularity,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  and  are  plants  of  leading  commercial  value. 
Another  race  has  been  derived  from  Rosa  rugo-sa,  which 
has  given  us  single  and  double  flowers,  usually  spoken  of 
as  Romanes  Ro-se-s.  It  has.  also-  be-e-n  used  as  one  of  the  parents 
of  new  hybrids,  and  some  American  cultivators  are  of  opinion 
that  a  new  race  suitable  for  the  American  climate  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  this  stock.  From  that  source  also  we  have  received 
numerous  varieties  o-r  hybrids  of  a  recently  introduced  Japanese 
Rose- — namely,  R.  wichuraiana,  suitable  as  climbers  for 
a  variety  of  purpo-ses  as  well  as  for  trailing  on  the-  ground. 

Two  of  the  mo-st  popular  Deutzias,  namely,  D.  crenata  and 
D.  gracilis  also  come-  from  Japan,  and  have-  given  rise  to  several 
handsome  fo-rms.  The  last-named  has  been  a  popular  green¬ 
house  shrub  for  many  years,  and  gardeners  are  liable-  to-  over¬ 
look  its  hardiness.  Several  species  of  Dogwood  have  reached 
this  country  from  the  Far  East  and,  although  not  ye-t  widely 
cultivated,  deserve  greater  recognition  where  they  will  thrive 
in  the-  open.  Some  of  the  species  of  Styrax  are  exceedingly 
handsome  little  trees,  covered  with  a  wealth  of  white  blossoms 
in  June,  and  no-t  unlike  the-  bulbs  known  as  Snowflakes.  Kerria 
japonica  is  one-  of  the-  most  popular  of  shrubs  in  its  double 
form,  whether  in  the  garden  of  the  lordly  mansion  or  that  of 
"the  cottager. 

A  whole  host  of  subjects  belonging  to  the  Rose  family  has 
been  introduced,  including  Spiraea  japonica,  which  has  given 
rise  to  a  large  number  o-f  varieties  differing  in  colour,  height, 
and  time  of  flowering  as  well  as  duration.  They  have-  perhaps 
be-e-n  more  often  gro-wm  under  other  names  than  the-  correct  one. 
At  the  same  time,  several  other  popular  specie-s  include  S. 
prunifo-lia  and  S.  Thunbergii,  either  single  or  double.  The 
Japanese  Apricot  (Prunus  Murne)  is  a  valuable-  early  spring¬ 
flowering  bush.  Somewhat  later  we  get  a.  number  of  other 
specie-s  popularly  known  as  Cherries,  including  the-  Japanese 
Cherry  in  a  number  of  simply  handsome  and  distinct  colours, 
including  white,  pink,  rose,  and  even  double  yellow.  Quite  as 
many  of  the  varieties  are  semi-double-  as  single-.  There  is  also 
another  specie-s  allied  to  this,  and  both  are  hardy  and  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  of  dwarf  trees  in  this  country  during 
April.  Then  we  must  no-t  forget  that  a  large  number  of  Pears, 
Crabs,  Plums,  and  the  Japanese  Quince  in  a  wealth  of  colours 
also  come  from  that  remarkable  country. 

Many  hardy  trees  have  been  introduced  from  Japan,  and 
even  the  Babylonian  Willow,  o-f  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
has  evidently  co-me-  from  Japan,  although  now  scattered  over 
the  civilised  wTo-rld  in  countries  where  it  thrives.  This  is  the 
Weeping  Willow  proper,  as  it  assumes  a  hands-o-mely  drooping 
form  naturally,  and  while  the  foliage-  is  the  first  to-  brighten 
our  river  and  lake  banks  in  spring,  it  is  also-  the  last  to-  leave 
us  in  autumn,  as  we  have  .seen  leaves  still  hanging  upon  the 
tree  at  Christmas. 

The  Japanese  Hemlock  Spruce  is  not  much  cultivated  in 
this  country,  but  the  silver  Firs,  which  are  really  numerous, 
have-  been  planted  in  numbers  over  the  length  arid  breadth  of 
the  land,  though  several  of  them  are  no-t  quite  so  hardy  as 
the  American  specie-s.  The  go-lden  Larch  is  also-  a  Japanese 
tree,  and  at  present  enjoys  considerable  popularity  as  a  pro¬ 
mising  forest-  tree  for  the  production  o-f  timber.  The-  Paulownia 
is  not-  quite  hardy  in  some  parts  of  Br  itain,  but  in  the  south 
the  tree  is  admired  for  the  sake-  of  its  foliage,  and  is  sometimes 
used  for  sub-tropical  gardening,  when  the-  stems  are-  annually 
cut  down  with  the  object  of  getting  strong  shoots  and  large 
leaves. 

The  Bamboos  would  form  a  subject  for  discussion  in  them¬ 
selves,  but-  at  present,  the-  mere  mention  must  suffice.  They 
may  be  described  as  wo-o-dy  grasses  which  are  put  to-  a  great- 
variety  o-f  purposes  in  their  native  country,  and  in  Britain 
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prove  valuable  as  stakes  iu  tlio  garden,  and  are  otherwise  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  Strawberry-Raspberry  is  a 
Japanese  plant,  and  its  identity  has  caused  a  great  amount  of  - 
discussion  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  so-called  Egyptian  Lotus  or  Sacred  Bean  (Nelumbium) 
is  better  known  in  Japan  at  the  present  day  than  in  Egypt, 
The  tubers  are  even  used  as  food  in  that  country.  In  this 
country  they  may  be  described  as  stove  aquatics  and  exist  in 
a.  few  varieties  with  single  and  double  flowers  of  large  and 
handsome  size  followed  by  remarkable  fruits.  In  a  fossil  state 
we  have  evidence  that  a  Nelumbium  once  existed  in  old  Father 
Thames,  not  the  same  as  the  Japanese  species,  but  a  smaller 
fruited  one.  Water  Lilies  are  not  numerous  in  Japan,  but  the 
pigmy  species  (Nymphaea  tetragona)  is  more  or  less  cultivated 
in  collections  of  Water  Lilies,  and  has  also  been  used  as  a 
parent  in  hybridising.  One  of  the  water  Chestnuts  is  also 
sometimes  introduced  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  fruits, 
which  fakers  sell  to  people  on  the  streets  as  something  re¬ 
markable.  The  British  Arrow-head  (Sagittaria)  is  found  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia  and  America.  The  tubers  of  this 
plant  are  also  used  for  cooking  purposes  in  Japan.  The  above 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  useful  and  ornamental  subjects 
imported  from  Japan,  and  which  serve  to  make  our  grounds 
and  gardens  gay  at  various  periods  of  the  year. 


Campbell's  Magnolia. 

Magnolia  Campbellii. 

(See  Supplement.') 

Probably  only  in  its  native  home  can  the  beauty  of  the 
above  Magnolia  be  understood  by  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  travel  in  that  part  of  the  world — the  Eastern  Hima¬ 
layas.  Travellers  have  told  us  much  about  the  immense 
numbers  or  quantity  of  blossoms  produced  by  a  full-sized  tree, 
and  naturally  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  cultivators  in  this 
country  to  attempt  its  cultivation.  It  would  be  premature  as 
yet  to  comment  upon  its  absolute  hardiness,  as  insufficient 
time  has  yet  elapsed  to  prove  it  thoroughly.  Probably  when 
experimenters  have  had  time  to  try  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  it  may  prove  perfectly  amenable  to  cultivation  in  the 
pleasure  ground  in  certain  parts  of  Britain,  at  least.  We  think 
this  is  more  likely  to  be  those  parts  bordering  on  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  climate  is  mild  and  equable  mostly  throughout  the 
year. 

The  bloom  from  which  our  supplement  was  prepared  was 
produced  on  a  tree  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorset,  one  of  the 
beautiful  seats  of  Lord  Ilchester. 

The  flower  was  made  up  of  twelve  petals,  each  about  3^  in. 
to  4  in.  long,  so  that  when  fully  expanded  they  formed  a  bloom 
8  in.  to  9  in.  across.  The  petals  are  obovate  and  finely 
mottled  with  rose  on  a  white  ground  on  the  outer  face.  The 
inner  face  is  merely  softly  tinted  with  pink  on  a  white  ground, 
and  might  fairly  be  expressed  as  silvery-pink.  These  petals 
are  fleshy  in  texture,  but  not  so  durable  as  one  would  expect, 
at  least  when  cut  from  the  tree.  If  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  tree',  each  bloom  keeps  in  good  condition  for  at  least  ten 
days.  According  to  our  experience  the  woody  stalk  is  unable 
to  take  up  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  the  bloom 
m  a  fresh  state  when  cut,  A  great  brush  of  stamens  in  the 
centre  consists  of  a.  mass,  each  member  of  which  is  rosy-purple, 
deepening  towards  the  base,  and  creamy-white  on  the  inner 
face.  The  column  of  ovaries  is  yellow,  and  the  stigmas  purple. 

The  tree  from  which  the  bloom  was  taken  is  30  ft,  high,  and 
had  been  shifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  grounds  within 
recent  years,  with  the  object  of  getting  it.  to  bloom.  We  .pre¬ 
sume,  however,  that  the  cultivators  were  impatient  if  the  tree 
was  raised  from  seed.  Possibly  also  the  climatic  conditions  of 
this  country  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  Himalayas,  con¬ 
sequently  the  tree  may  not  bloom  so  freely.  That  is  a  matter, 
however,  that  only  time  can  prove.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
attained  this  flowering  condition  as  a  result  of  moving  it, 
■which  would  act  upon  the  tree  as  a  sort  of  root  pruning. 


Nearly  every  branch  upon  the  tree  produced  flowers.  A 
quantity  of  these  Mowers  was  cut  and  brought  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  March  14th,  by  Mi  Charle  D 
gardener  to  his  Lordship  at  Holland  House,  and  our  picture 
was  prepared  from  one  of  the  blooms  shown  on  that  date. 


The  Weeping  Mahaleb  (Primus  Mahaleb  var. 

pendula). 

In  the  genus  Prunus  there  are  a  number  of  lovely  pendu¬ 
lous  varieties  of  various  species,  which  are  well  worth  looking 
after  for  lawn  specimens.  Of  the  number,  the  pendulous 
form  of  the  St.  Lucie  Cherry  (Prunus  Mahaleb)  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental.  It  has  not  the  regular,  drooping,  umbrella 


The  Sutton  Challenge  Cup.  (See  p.  395. J 

shape  common  to  some  pendulous  trees,  but  a  bold,  irregular 
method  of  throwing  out  strong  branches,  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  side  branches  being  pendulous 
from  these.  When  planted  on  a  lawn,  where  it  can  have 
plenty  of  room  for  development,  and  for  preference  a  back¬ 
ground  of  some  dark  leaved  tree,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  Imaginable,  especially  in  May,  when  covered 
with  its  small  white  flowers,  every  twig  beino'  so  heavily 
laden  as  to  make  the  tree  look,  from  a  distance,  as  if  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  snow.  For  a  position  where  it  will  be  in 
ant  way  ciovded  it  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is  only  when  tirowmit 
freely,  with  plenty  of  room,  that  its  full  beauty  is  seen.  In 
addition  to  this  variety  of  the  Mahaleb  there  are  others  of 
stiff er  outline  that  are  also  desirable  trees,  as  exampled  by 
chrysocarpa  and  globosa,  while  the  type  itself  forms  a  beauti¬ 
ful  object  when  covered  with  blossoms.  Soft  cuttings  of  the 
varieties  may  be  rooted  in  heat,  and  if  planted  in  good  soil 
they  quickly  form  serviceable  plants.  P.  Mahaleb  is  found 
wild  in  Europe,  and  has  been  known  under  a  variety  of  names, 
some  of  which  are  P.  Cupaniana,  P.  odorata,  Cerasus  Mahaleb' 
and  Padus  Mahaleb.  j) 
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The  Rock  Garden. 


Plants  in  Bloom. 

A  Tufted  Violet  (Viola  pedata). 

The  habit  of  this  dwarf  American  species  is  always  neat  and 
not  likely  to  overrun  the  most  low-growing  neighbour,  as  it 
produces  no  runners,  and  increases  slowly.  The  leaves  are 
deeply  cut,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hand,  and  form  a  little 
tuft  from  amongst  which  the  purple  flowers  rise  to  the  height 
of  only  a  few  inches.  Many  growers  prefer  the  variety  bicolor 
on  account  of  the  greater  effect  or  more  conspicuous  character 
of  the  flowers.  The  top  petals  are  plum-purple',  while  the 
lower  petals  are  pale  blue,  often  fading  almost  to>  white.  It 
flowers  during  April  and  May  in  full  exposure  on  the  rockery. 

The  Two-flowered  Violet  (Violet  biflora). 

Although  yellow  is  a  colour  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst 
the  Pansies,  it  is  much  less  common  amongst  the  Violets.  It  is 
truly  an  alpine  species,  but  is  of  easy  cultivation  upon  the 
rockery,  provided  a  cool  situation  is  selected  for  it.  those 
who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  bog  garden  might  use  a 
considerable  quantity  of  leaf-mould  in  the  soil,  and  that  will 
prevent  the  soil  from  decaying  or  getting  dried  up  in  summer. 
The  leaves  are  kidney-shaped,  light  green,  and  produced  in 
small  tufts.  The  flowering-stems  are  also  leafy  and  carry  one 
or  two  flowers,  as  the  name  indicates.  They  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  with  brown  rays  on  the  lip,  and  make  the  plant  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  uncommon  one,  although  it  cannot  be  described 
as  conspicuous. 

The  Vernal  Gentian  (Gentiana  verna). 

So  long  as  alpine  plants  are  cultivated,  cultivators  will 
always  attempt  to  grow  this  beautiful,  though  somewhat 
troublesome,  species.  The  intense  blue  flowers  have  a  small 
white  centre,  and  only  rise  1 1  in.  to  2-1  in.  above  the  soil. 
Some  Gentians  have  only  four  lobes  to  the  corolla,  though  this 
one  has  usually  five,  but  sometimes  varies  with  four.  Those 
who  attempt  its  cultivation  should  select  a.  cool  and  moist 
situation,  and  make  the  soil  quite  firm  in  which  it  is  to  be 
grown.  If  verv  much  exposed  to  sunshine  during  the  whole 
day,  such  a  soil  would  be  liable  to  bake.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Gentians  grow  amongst  the  grass,  and  this  selves  to 
keep  the  ground  about  the  roots  cool,  though  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remember  that  the  soils  favoured  by  this  little  plant  are 
usually  moist  in  character.  A  situation  might  be  selected  for 
it  facing  any  quarter  rather  than  south  or  west,  and  this  under 
artificial  conditions  would  serve  to  secure  cooler  conditions 
than  when  exposed  to'  heat  on  a  long  summer  s  day. 

The  Rock  Candytuft  (Iberis  saxatilis). 

To  enthusiastic  collectors  of  alpine  and  rock  plants  this  is 
fairly  well  known,  but  to  those  who'  are  not'  ardent  collectors 
it  is  practically  an  unknown  Candytuft.  Where  the  rock 
garden  is  only  moderately  extensive,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that,  the  desire  would  be  to  secure  dwarf  or  pigmy  forms  of 
other  species  than  to  get  this  tiny  shrubby  species,  which  is 
naturally  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit.  In  mild,  open  winters 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  flowers  to  commence  blooming  in 
the  open,  and  is;  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  rockery  on  that 
account.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  and  the  white  flowers 
produced  in  a  close  raceme  about  1  in.  long.  The  stems  are 
altogether  slender,  short,  and  not  likely  to  over-run  their 
neighbours.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  means  of  cut¬ 
tings,  every  little  bit  of  which  will  grow  if  inserted  firmly  in 
sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a  handlight  or  frame. 

The  Scalloped-leaved  Cyclamen  (R.  repandumb 

At  first  sight  the  leaves  of  this  species  recall  those  of  C.  nea- 
politanum,  which  flowers  in  the  autumn.  The  leaves  accom¬ 
pany  the  flowers,  however,  in  this  case,  and  the  flowers  are 
similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  wild  form  of  the  greenhouse 
Cyclamen.  The  segments  of  the  corolla  are  1 \  in.  long,  more 
or  less  twisted,  purple  and  intensified  to  carmine  at  the  base. 
The  natural  time  of  flowering  is  March  to  May,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 


duced  freely,  and  the  leaves  are  also  abundant  and  ornamented 
with  a  grey  band,  so  that,  cultivators  might  well  give  this  one 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto'  received.  Improvements 
might  even  be  effected  by  cross-breeding  or  hybridisation  with 
the  object  of  getting  larger  flowers.  Already  they  are  twice 
or  three  times  the  size  of  those  of  C.  ibericum  and  C.  Coum. 
These  Cyclamens  are  best  propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  which 
are  usually  produced  in  abundance.  Leaf-mould  should  be 
freely  used  in  their  cultivation. 

A  Himalayan  Primrose  (P.  involucrata). 

The  white  flowers  of  this  Himalayan  Primrose  are  always 
acceptable  on  the  rockery,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
from  the  European  Alps  with  which  it  has  to'  compete.  It  has 
a  neatness  and  beauty  all  its  own.  The  dark  green  leaves  vary 
from  orbicular  to  oblong  on  long  stalks.  The  flower-scapes 
are  usually  about  8  in.  high,  standing  quite  clear  of  the  foliage, 
and  being  pure  white  and  produced  in  umbels  appeal  to  the 
eye  amongst  other  competitors  at  this,  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  usually  propagated  from  seeds,  though  occasionally  an  offset 
or  two  may  be  obtained. 

The  Arctic  Bramble  (Rubus  arcticus). 

Some  of  the  species  of  Mountain  Bramble  or  Rubus  do  not 
thrive  well,  or  certainly  bloom  only  sparingly  when  their  cul¬ 
tivation  is  attempted  in  the  rock  garden  at  low  elevations. 
This  is  evidently  an  exception,  for  it  is  of  the  easiest  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  a  peaty  soil,  forming  quite  a.  patch  of  short,  leafy  stems 
only  2  in.  to  6  in.  high.  The  plaited  leaflets,  three  in  number, 
are  quite  like  those  of  a  Bramble,  and  each  tiny  stem  pro¬ 
duces  a  carmine-rose  flower,  fading  with  age,  but  certainly 
pleasing  amongst  the  foliage  and  distinct  from  everything  else. 

The  Prophet  Flower  (Macrctomia  echioides). 

The  Borage  family  is  now  represented  in  gardens  by  a  large 
number  of  quite  interesting  subjects.  It  will  take  some  time 
yet  before  taller  kinds  come  into  bloom,  but  the  early  flowering 
ones  are  usually  of  dwarf  habit,  including  the  Forget-me-Nots, 
Eritricliium,  the  Prophet  Flower,  Lungworts,  Mertensias,  and 
others  of  that  character.  The  plant  under  notice  is  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  Arnebia  echioides.  In  fairly  deep,  rich, 
and  friable  soils  it  grows  strongly,  producing  straped-shaped 
leaves  about  6  in.  to  9  in.  long.  The  flower-stems  are  freely 
produced,  and  forked  at  the  top,  giving  one  to  three  steins  of 
clear  yellow  flowers,  marked  bv  five  brown  or  black  spots, 
which  entirely  disappear  by  the  time  the  individual  bloom  has 
reached  its  full  growth.  The  same  plant  thus  carries  spotted 
and  unspotted  flowers,  and  the  mixture  is  interesting  and 
pleasing.  After  flowering,  the  plant,  may  be  propagated  by 
lifting  the  crowns  and  carefully  dividing  them,  retaining  as 
many  roots  as  possible  to  each  piece.  If  the  cultivator  does 
not  care  to  disturb  an  established  plant,  a  few  of  the  crowns 
might  be  carefully  removed  by  means  of  an  old  knife.  These 
may  be  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a  hand- 
light  until  they  are  rooted,  when  they  may  be  potted  off  singly 
and  kept  growing  until  fully  established.  This  plant  frequently 
makes  very  fine  growth  in  the  autumn  after  the  advent  of  min, 
and  at  such  times  propagation  is  easy.  Alchemilla. 


Characteristic  Outlines  of  Trees.— In  a  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
Crossland,  F.L.S.,  read  before  the  Halifax  Scientific  Society, 
lie  said,  referring  to  the  appearance  and  characteristic  outlines 
of  trees  viewed  from  a  distance,  that  the  oak,  for  example,  when 
typical  had  a  broad  oblong  rugged  outline,  gjenerally  broader 
than  tall.  The  conspicuous  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the 
common  Elm  was  its  random  outline,  caused  by  enormous  lower 
branches  striking  out  any  angle  or  in  any  direction  regardless 
of  uniformity.  Then  the  Beech,  he  remarked,  had  a  distinctive 
feature  in  its  graceful,  tapering,  acutely-pointed  branches,  the 
points  of  which  extended  to  irregular  distances  beyom  ie 
general  outline.  One  might  know  the  Sycamore  when  naked  J 
the  many  equal  forks  among  the  branches;  the  Ash  by  the 
numerous  terminal  head  branches  shooting  straight  up  ,  u 
Conifers  by  their  cone-shaped  tops  ;  'and  the  graceful  Bn c  i.  c 
lady  of  the  woods,  which  was  easily  recognisable  by  its  delicate 
tracery  of  drooping  terminal  branches. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee,  April  25th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (ini  the  chair) ;  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  Prof.  J.  Percival ;  Messrs.  Saunders,  Bowles,  Giissow, 
Sutton,  Holmes,  Douglas,  Massee,  and  Chittenden  (lion  sec). 

Malformed  Iris. — Dr.  Masters  showed'  drawings  of  the 
stamens  of  the  flowers  of  Iris  tuberosa  brought  to  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Worsley.  The  filament  had  branched  so  that  each 
stamen  bore  two  anthers. 

Forms  of  Narcissus  Bulbocodium. — Regarding  these  shown 
at  the  last  meeting,  Miss  Willmott  writes:  “I  have  some  200 
geographical  forms  of  N.  Bulbocodium  collected  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  by  the  late  M.  Alexis  Jordan.  They  were  cul¬ 
tivated  by  him  at  Lyons  until  his  death,  a  few  years  since,  then 
they  passed  into  my  hands.  By  his  notes  upon  them,  and  my 
own  observation  during  the  years  they  have  been  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  I  find  that  the  same  amount  of  variation  continues  which 
M.  Jordan  observed'  fifty  years  ago.  The  time  of  flowering  also 
varies  by  several  weeks  in  some  of  the  forms.” 

Injured  Horse  Chestnut  Shoots. — Mr.  Saunders  reported 
upon  these  shown  at  the  last  meeting  :  “  I  cannot  find  any  cause 
for  the  injury.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  shoots  may  have 
been  injured  by  blows  from  other  branches  in  a  gale,  or  from 
some  other  cause  ;  the  injuries  were  received  some  months  ago.” 

Diseased  Arums. — Mr.  Giissow  reported  :  “  I  have  kept  the 
roots  under  observation  since  March  28,  but  could  not  discover 
any  cause  of  the  injury  whatever.  The  bacteria  present  in  the 
decayed  portion  at  the  base  of  the  tuber  were  saprophytic. 

The  plants  should  be  kept  dry  for  a  period,  and  then  trans¬ 
planted  into  new  sandy  soil  containing  some  charcoal.  After 
forming  new  rootlets  they  should  be  transplanted  and  cultivated 
in  the  ordinary  way.” 

Striped  Auricula. — Mr.  Douglas  showed  a  plant  raised  by 
Mr.  Horner  from  seed  from  a  dark  red  flower.  The  seedling  at 
first  bore  yellow  flowers,  but  later  the  flowers  produced  were 
striped  with  dark  red.  Offsets  from  the  plant  had,  with  one 
exception,  borne  yellow  flowers. 

Primrose  Malformed. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  brought  specimens 
which  had  been  raised  by  division  from  the  plant  shown  before 
the  committee  two  years  ago,  in  which  “  the  umbel  was  partly 
formed,  but  with  multifold  flowers  of  twelve  parts,  and  with  a 
partly  petaloid  calyx,  etc.”  The  original  plant  was  found  in  a 
wTood  close  to  Bucklebury  Place,  Berks,  and  seventy  or  eighty 
plants  have  been  raised  from  it  by  division.  Four  of  the  plants 
have  reverted  to  the  common  Primrose,  and  show  no  variation 
whatever  from  the  ordinary  type.  All  the  rest  have  partly 
formed  umbels  with  multifold  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four,  which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  the  form  of  the 
Polyanthus.  The  plants,  after  division,  have  been  left  to  the 
care  of  themselves,  planted  under  an  east  wall  on  jioor  soil. 

Double  Primrose. — Mr.  Sutton  also  showed  double  flowers  of 
Primrose  gathered  from  a  plant  growing  wild. 

Ranunculus  asiaticus  tar  sanguineus. — Mr.  Sutton  also 
submitted  specimens  of  the  single  wild  Ranunculus  asiaticus, 

which  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  wild  flower  of  Palestine, 
ivhere  the  plains  are  frequently  carpeted  with  it.  This  is  so 
much  the  case  in  the  plain  of  Sharon  that  it  has  by  many 
travellers  been  supposed  to  be  the  ‘  Rose  of  Sharon  ’  of  Scripture. 
Wherever  this  Ranunculus  grows  it  is  preceded  in  bloom  by  the 
single  Anemone,  which  flowers  some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier. 
As  the  single  form  of  the  Ranunculus  is  seldom  seen  in  England, 
travellers  usually  confuse  the  two  plants,  and  speak  of  both  as 
Anemones.  The  Anemones  are  generally  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  Ranunculus,  but  in  certain  localities  produce  flowers  of  the 
most  lovely  shades  of  mauve,  purple,  cerise,  and  white.”  The 
Ranunculus  shows  little  variation,  but  forms  with  orange  or 
bronzy-yellow  flowers  are  occasionally  met  with.  Mr.  Bowles 
said  he  had  flowered  the  plant  in  his  garden  last  year. 

Spur  of  Dendrobium. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  drawings  of  a 
flower  of  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  in  which  the  spur  had  not 
1  cieloped  fully.  1  ho  structure  seen  in  this  flower  clearly  showed 
that  the  spur  is  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  sepal  as  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed,  but  is  an  axial  structure  entirely. 

-  econopsis  integrifolia. — This  newly  introduced  plant, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  was,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Masters, 
seconded  by  Prof.  Percival,  awarded  a  botanical  certificate 

Diseased  Montbretia.—  Mr.  Bowles  showed  conns  of  Mont- 
bretia  which  were  decaying  at  the  base.  Mr.  Massee  undertook 


Apple  Buds  Injured. — These  sent  by  Dr.  Dunlop,  Armagh, 
appeared  to  be  eaten  away  at  the  sides,  and  were  taken  by  M  r. 
Saunders  for  examination. 

Fruit-tree  Twigs  Injured. — Shoots  of  Apple  and  Pear  having 
poorly  developed  and  injured  buds  were  taken  by  Mr.  Saunders 
lor  examination. 

Deterioration  of  Potatos. — In  continuation  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  subject,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  said  that  the  length  of 
time  any  variety  lasted  without  deterioration  depended  very 
largely'  upon  its  vigour  at  the  time  of  its  first  production  ;  In- 
found  that,  as  a  rule,  crossbred  plants  were  less  likely  to 
degenerate  than  those  from  seed  produced  from  over-fertilised 
subjects  by  pollen  of  the  same  variety  ;  he  had  never  found  that 
the  selection  of  tubers  from  the  stock  of  any  one  variety  had  ever 
resulted  in  the  improvement  of  that  variety,  although,  of  course, 
the  selection  of  plants  which  had  been  produced  from  seed  was 
all-important.  Prof.  Percival  thought  that  there  were  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  sports  (or  bud  variations)  having  arisen 
which  were  perpetuated  after  selection. 

Coloured  Leaf  of  Richardia. — Mr.  Charrington,  of  Bury’s 
Court,  Reigate,  sent  a  specimen  of  Richardia  elliotiana  having 
a  large  yellow  blotch  on  the  leaf  which  left  the  flower  stalk  just 
below  the  spathe — a  kind  of  second  spathe.  This  specimen  has 
shown  the  same  peculiarity  for  the  past  three  years. 

MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  4th  and  5th. 

It  must  have  been  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  ardent  horticulturists  to  learn  that  the  above  society  has 
been  placed  in  the  position  to  continue)  its  excellent  work.  For 
seventy-five  years  the  society  lias  done  much  in  the  cause  of 
horticulture  throughout  the  North,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
great  loss  if  the  society  had  been  compelled  to  close  its  doors 
through  the  large  adverse  balance.  But  thanks  to  a  beneficent 
donor  the  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  overhauled  and 
renovated,  and  at  the  present  time  manyr  distinct  improvements 
can  be  seen.  In  the  large  annexe  many  hundreds  of  Spiraeas, 
Lilacs,  and  Azalea  mollis  make  a  floral  picture  of  much  beauty. 
The  garden  design  outside  is  furnished  with  masses  of  Primrose 
and  Polyanthus  that  are  highly  effective. 

The  spring  exhibition  was  non-competitive,  but  was  fairly  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  certainly  interesting  and  instructive.  Awards  were 
given  to  the  undermentioned  :  — 

Gold  Medals. — Mr.  John  Robson  made  a  bold  show  with 
Orchids,  including  the  leading  kinds,  now  flowering,  new  Car¬ 
nations,  Albatross  (a  pure  white  variety),  Flamingo  (a  bright 
scarlet),  Schizanthus  wisetonensis  (in  variety,  well  grown),  and 
many  hardy  border  plants. 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co.  staged  a  very  fine  bank  of 
Orchids.  Awards  of  Merit  were  granted  for  Odontoglossum 
excellens,  O.  concinnum,  and  Cypripedium  aureum  virginale 
magnificum ;  First-class  Certificates  for  Odontoglossum  pereul- 
gum  and  Cattleya  Schroderae  Mendelii.  Other  good  types  were 
Odontoglossum  crispum  (in  good  variety),  O.  Adriane,  Dendro¬ 
bium  virginale,  Cattleya  callistoglossa,  etc. 

Silver  Gilt  Medals. — Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons  con¬ 
tributed  a  collection  of  Orchids,  including  many  choice  forms, 
such  as  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Dendrobium  thrysiflorm, 
Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  C.  Skinnerii  alba,  C.  laurenceana 
Brassavola  digbyana,  Cypripedium  Maudei,  and  others.  Good 
forms  of  Anthuriums  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  had  a  large  collection  of 
Tulips,  embracing  many  varieties,  both  old  and  new,  and  of  the 
latter  were  Hector,  Blaze,  Pink  Beauty,  Queen  of  the  Pinks, 
Grace  Darling,  Nobleana,  etc.  A  collection  of  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  added  to  the  interest. 

Silver  Medals. — Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  brought  a 
choice  collection  of  Orchids,  including  Laeliocattleya  Lady  Miller 
(First  class  Certificate),  T,  c.  luminosa  (First-class  Certificate). 
L  Cy  1 1  yean  a,  L  c.  Mercer,  Cattleya  Empress  Frederick  and 
others-. 

Lord  Ellesmere  had  a  pleasing  arrangement  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  of  Palms,  Caladiums,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Duckworth  had  fine  spikes  of  Dendrobium  thrysiflorm. 
Laelias,  Orcidiums,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  E.  "Williamson  had  a  table  of  Palms  and  foliage  plants, 
Cypripedium s.  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  etc. 

Award  of  Merit. — Mr.  J.  A.  Bruce,  for  a  general  collection 
of  plants,  including  Heliotropes,  Geraniums.  Cinerarias,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  etc.  ;  Mi\  R.  Vernon,  for  a  box  of  Viola  white  May,  a 
promising  free  variety  of  pure  white,  with  small  yellow  eye. 

Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the  courteous  curator  and  secretary,  made 
satisfactory  arrangements. 
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Ornamental  Gardening. 

(Continued  from  'page  383.) 

One  particular  advantage  in  growing  deciduous  flowering 
or  foliage  shrubs  is  the  fact  that  quite  a  host  of  early  flowering 
bulbs  and  other  spring  flowering  plants  may  be  planted  beneath 
the  shrubs.  Some  of  our  best  spiing  effects  are  obtained  in  this 
way,  and  no  matter  whether  the  shrubs  be  in  beds  of  a  sort 
or  in  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  a  free  use  of  bulbs  will  be  found 
a  distinct  advantage  in  maintaining  a  display.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  may  use  the  charming  scilla  sibirica,  S.  bifolia  and  the 
later  S.  festalis;  also  Daffodils  and  Omithogalums,  such  as 
0.  umbellatum  and  nutans,  while  such  things  as  Muscari  botry- 
oides,  M.  conicum,  and  M.  armeniacum  will  flourish  in  such 
positions. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  lovely  early  flowering 
Anemones,  such  as  A.  blanda,  A.  apeonina,  and  the  native 
A.  nemorosa,  and  some  of  its  varieties,  while  Anemone  ranuncu- 
loides  with  yellow  flowers  is  a  distinct  and  showy  species. 
Chionodoxas  are  at  home  in  such  places,  for  if  planted  in  the 
grass  they  fail  to  flourish  and  gradually  disappear.  The  winter 
Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis)  is  of  exceptional  merit  under 
shrubs,  flowering  as  it  does  from  January  onwards. 

The  subject  of  ornamental  shrubberies  is  a  fascinating  one, 
and  could  be  dwelt  on  indefinitely  ;  but,  as  I  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  ornamental  gardening  is  a.  wide  subject,  and  one  must', 
therefore,  reluctantly  turn  to  other  sections. 

What  I  have  said  on  shrubs  and  shrubberies  merely  indicates 
the  lines  on  which  I  think  we  ought  to  proceed  when  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  work. 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  where  spring  effect  is  desired, 
the  plants  mainly  relied  on  are  bulbs  in  variety  and  other' 
plants  of  annual  or  biennial  duration.  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  naturalise  bulbs  and  other 
plants,  and  this,  when  skilfully  done  with  due  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  things,  is  an  effective  way  of  decorating  our  parks 
and  gardens  :  for,  after  all,  it.  seems  to  me  that  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  kind  of  gardening  is  that,  which  is  most  natural. 

The  effect  of  a  skilfully  planted  group  of  Daffodils  in  the 
grass  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure  which  the  same  plants 
huddled  together  in  a  bed  could  never  do.  By  far  the  most 
effective  way  of  using  Crocuses  is  to  plant  them  in  the  grass 
or  under  deciduous  trees,  where  the  flowers,  which  are  easily 
damaged,  are  somewhat,  protected,  and  will  continue  to  delight 
us  for  weeks. 

Perhaps  Snowdrops  have  been  grown  in  our  gardens  in  a 
natural  way  longer  than  most  plants,  and  this  is  doubtless 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  fairly  plentiful  in  a 
wild  state,  so  that  -we  are  shown  the  best  way  to  use  them ; 
also  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  annual  lifting.  One  of 
the  prettiest  effects  I  ever  saw  in  Ivew  was  produced  by  colonies 
of  Snowdrops  peeping  through  the  dead  brown  fronds  of  hardy 
Ferns.  Such  simple  combinations  as  these  attract  attention 
and  give  pleasure  to  mankind  to  a  degree  which  the  most 
gorgeous  arrangement  of  summer  bedding  plants  can  never  do. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  1  am  entirely  opposed 
to  the  use  of  bulbous  and  other  spring-flowering  plants  in  beds, 
but  rather  that  I  dislike  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often 
arranged.  Take  Hyacinths  as  an  instance.  One  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  beautiful  colours  of  some  of  our  best  bedding 
Hyacinths,  yet  the  plants  themselves  are  essentially  stiff  in 
appearance,  and  when  planted — as  is  so*  often  the  case — in 
straight  lines,  the  effect  is  far  from  natural,  and,  I  fancy,  a 
prettier  effect  would  be  got  by  planting  groups  of  Hyacinths 
over  a  groundwork  of  Saxifrages,  Polyanthus,  Aubrietias,'  or 
even  other  dwarfer  plants,  and  this  is  just,  the  way  in  which  I 
think  we  can  get  the  best  effect  from  spring-flowering  plants  in 
beds. 

Tulips  lend  themselves  readily  to  such  associations,  and  I 
can  recall  nothing  more  charming  than  several  beds  of  that 


fine  Tulip,  Duchesse  de  Panne,  associated  with  yellow  Polyan¬ 
thuses;  the  bronzy-yellow  of  the  Tulips  combines  delightfully 
with  the  clearer  yellow  of  the  Polyanthus,  while  the  whole 
effect  is  much  lighter  than  if  Tulips  were  used  alone. 

1  believe  also  that  Daffodils,  particularly  the  narrower- 
leaved  sorts  belonging  to  the  medio-coronate  section,  are  more 
effective  if  associated  with  other  spring-flowering  plants,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Jonquils  are  veiy  useful.  \\  e  have,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bear  in  mind  at  all  times  the  position  from  which  we 
are  to  view  each  bed.  If  near  at  hand  the  lighter  combina¬ 
tions  of  associated  plants  will  be  the  better,  but  if  effect  from 
a  distance  is  the  object,  then  the  massing  system  must  be 
resorted  to. 

For  massing,  we  must  resort  to  plants  which  are  either  of 
considerable  size,  or  which,  from  their  brilliant  colour,  are  con¬ 
spicuous  at  a  distance.  The  trumpet  Daffodils  are  effective 
from  afar,  and  lend  themselves  to*  use  in  large  beds.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  common  garden  Daffodils  may  be  used  in  this  way, 
because  their  colour  tells,  and  although,  individually,  the 
flowers  of  some  Daffodils  are  of  great  beauty,  yet  the  bed  when 
viewed  near  at  hand  creates  a  nauseous  feeling,  as  every  flower 
is  seen  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour. 

One  of  our  best  and  most-  effective  spring  bedding  plants  is 
Anemone  hortensis  fulgens,  which,  for  brilliancy  of  colour, 
stands  unsurpassed,  and  yet  we  may  visit  many  large  gardens 
where  ornamental  gardening  is  a  feature  and  never  set  eyes  on 
Anemone  fulgens,  whose  brilliant  scarlet,  flowers  remain  in 
good  condition  over  a  lengthened  period. 

Most  Anemones  resent  annual  lifting,  but.  if  done  carefully, 
this  and  the  varieties  of  coronaria  may  be  successfully  moved 
when  out  of  flower  and  allowed  to  ripen  off  in  the  reserve 
garden. 

With  the  advent  of  the  May-flowering  Tulips  we  are  nearing 
the  end  of  the  strictly  spring-flowering  plants,  and  I  believe 
that  the  May-flowering  Tulips  are  destined  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  decoration  of  our  gardens. 

There  is  this,  of  course,  against  their  general  use  as  bedding 
plants — it  is  late  before  the  beds  which  they  occupy  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  summer  flowers.  There  is  no.  reason,  however, 
why  they  should  be  confined  to>  beds,  for  they  are  most  accom¬ 
modating  and  do  not  call  for  lifting  annually. 

Even  in  heavy,  retentive  soil,  which  is  not  usually  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  Tulips,  these  May  flowerers  will  come  up 
year  after  year. 

In  many  kitchen  gardens  where  fruit  trees  are  grown  on 
either  side  of  the  walks,  the  borders  are  often  bare,  and  here 
these'  late  Tulips  might  find  a  congenial  home,  and  could  be 
effectively  arranged  in  groups  of  one  colour. 

In  such  a  position  I  have  seen  an  effective  arrangement  of 
the  late-flowering  Scilla  hispanica  and  its  varieties  alba  and 
camea.  An  arrangement  might  easily  be  come  at.  by  which 
annuals  could  succeed  the  Tulips  and  Scillas,  but  the  extent  to 
which  this  could  be  carried  out  would  be  regulated  by  the 
distance  between  the  trees,  they  being  of  primary  importance 
and  requiring  attention  in  summer. 

With  the  passing  of  the  May-flowering  Tulips  we  are  at  once 
plunged  into  the  bustle  of  summer  bedding.  Of  recent  years 
a  great  change  has  come  about  in  the  furnishing  of  flower-beds 
for  the  summer  display.  The  flat,  formal  arrangements  which 
obtained  some  years  ago  have  given  place  to  lighter  effects 
and  charming  colour  combinations,  and  this  within  certain 
limits  is  good.  Carpet  bedding,  once  a  feature  of  the  summer 
garden,  lias  been  to  a  great  extent  given  up,  and  in  some 
gardens  altogether  eliminated.  There  is,  however,  something 
to  be  said  for  this  style  of  gardening,  for  positions  do  occur 
where  carpet  bedding  may  be  done  with  effect,  and  this  is 
principally  on  ground  with  a  considerable  slope ;  but  much 
skill  in  making  designs  and  arranging  colours,  as  well  as  un¬ 
limited  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  are  necessary  to 
do  this  work  well.  Generally  simple  designs  are  best,  and 
Cotyledons  need  not  be  the  only  plants  employed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

May  9th,  1905. 


Orchid  Committee. 


Cymbidium  rhodochilum. 

The  flowers  of  this  comparatively  new  species  are  notable 
for  the  contrast  of  remarkably  diverse  colours.  The  sepals 
are  lanceolate,  keeled,  of  a  very  light  yellow-green,  and  re- 
rlexcd.  The  sepals  are  slightly  broader,  erect,  a  shade  darker 
c,reen,  and  spotted  with  black  all  over  the  surface.  The  blade 
of  the  lip  is  bifid  with  widely  divergent  lobes  of  a  bright  red, 
the  middle  band  being  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  black.  The 
side  lobes  are  creamy-green,  with  a  few  black  spots.  The 
column  is  deep  green.  A  strong  spike  on  a  one-crowned  plant 
carried  fourteen  flowers  and  buds.  The  keeled  leaves,  about 
o  ft.  long,  are  carried  in  two  ranks  and  cover  the  short  pseudo- 
bulb  with  their  sheathing  bases.  The  plants  of  this  subject 
were  obtained  from  Madagascar,  and  were  for  a  time  grown 
by  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  of  I  si  ©worth.  First-class  Certificate  to 
J.‘  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Whitelegge),  The  Grange, 


Southgate. 

Odontoglossum  lindleyanum  aureum. 

This  differs  from  the  type  by  the  brown  being  washed  out, 
leaving  the  yellow  ground  with  darker  yellow  blotches.  The 
column  and  claw  of  the  lip  are  white.  Botanical  Certificate 
to  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks. 

Bulbophyllum  Reinwardtii. 

The  sepals  of  this  large-flowered  species  are  green,  flushed 
with  yellow,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  spotted  with  purple  on 
the  lower  half.  The  petals  are  veiy  much  shorter  and  lined 
with  brown.  The  lip  is  dark  crimson-purple.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford,  Dorking. 


Laeliocattleya  G.  S.  Ball  magnifica. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  fine  variety  are  of  a  brilliant 
orange  or  cinnabar.  The  lip  is  darker,  being  shaded  vitli 
crimson  on  the  lamina  and  side  lobes.  lhe  plant  shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  carried  seven  flowers  on  a  lace-me. 


Award  of  Merit. 

Laeliocattleya  Mrs.  J.  Leemann. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea  x 
Laelia  digbyana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  palest  lemon- 
yellow  on  the  face,  and  thickly  mottled  with  purple  on  the 
back.  The  lip  is  of  huge  size,  deeply  fringed  on  the  margin 
of  the  terminal  and  the  side  lobes ;  the  centre  is  golden,  shaded 
with  crimson  and  surrounded  with  a  broad  pink  border.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 


Epilaelia  Sylvia. 

The  parentage  of  this  remarkable  bigeneric  hybrid  was 
Epidendrum  cooperianum  x  Laelia  cinnabariria.  The  sepals 
are  orange,  shaded  with  red,  and  the  linear  petals  crimson-red. 
The  lip  is  spread  out  as  in  Epidendrum,  creamy  along  the 
centre,  rose-purple  on  the  side  lobes  and  red  on  the  terminal 
lobe.  The  stems  are  upright,  and  the  whole  plant  about  2  ft. 
high.  Award  of  Merit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Dendrobium  crumenatum. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  veiy  slender,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  long, 
and  carry  one  to  six  flowers  towards  the  top.  These  flowers 
are  white  with  a  yellow  cushion  on  the  lip.  Botanical  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Louis  L.  Sander. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  moderate  in  size,  orbicular, 
white,  tinted  rose  and  furnished  with  a  very  large  purple- 
brown  or  chestnut-red  blotch  on  the  centre  of  each  segment. 
The  small  plant  carried  five  flowers.  First-class  Certificate  to-  J. 
Leemann,  Esq.,  West  Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Titus. 

The  sepals  and  petals  in  this  instance  have  long,  acute  points. 


and  are  richly  ornamented  with  a  group  of  purple-brown 
blotches  on  the  centre.  The  lip  has  a  large  blotch  in  front 
of  the  crest  and  some  small  ones  round  the  sides.  Award  of 
Merit  to  J.  Leemann,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  West  Bank  House  var. 

The  sepals  and  jagged  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  soft 
blue  or  rosy-lilac  ;  and  the  former  have  some  cinnamon  blotches 
on  the  centre,  while  the  petals  are  speckled  with  cinnamon. 
J  ho  lip  is  white,  with  a  series  of  brown  blotches  around  the 
yellow  crest.  Award  of  Merit  to  .T.  Leemann,  Esq. 


Floral  Committee. 

Auricula  Rifleman  (Douglas). 

The  above  is  a  green-edge  show  variety  with  large  flat  pips 
made  up  of  seven  lobes.  The  maroon  or  black  body  colour  is 
veil  defined.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Eden- 
side,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Auricula  Vesta  (Douglas). 

r  Ilia  eye  of  this  white-edged  show  Auricula  is  bright  yellow. 
The  paste  and  the  edge  are  veiy  white,  while  the  body  colour 
is  black  and  forms  a  rather  narrow  zone.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Mr.  James  Douglas. 


Clematis  moutana  rubens. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink  in¬ 
stead  of  being  white,  as  in  the  type.  It  was  introduced  from 
Central  China.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Primula  tangutica,  Duthie. 

The  leaves  of  this  peculiar  species  are  spathulate,  serrulate, 
glabrous  and  green,  with  red  ribs.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  one  or  more  whorls,  one  above  the  other.  The  corolla  is 
maroon-crimson,  and  consists  of  five  linear,  starry  segments. 
Botanical  Certificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 


Primula  japonica  pulverulenta,  Duthie. 

The  large  red-purple  flowers  of  this  variety  have,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  crimson  eye.  The  scapes,  pedicels,  calyx,  and  to 
some  extent  the  corolla,  are  covered  with  meal.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Meconopsis  punicea. 

The  leaves  of  this  strange  and  striking  species  are  spathu¬ 
late,  stalked,  and  thinly  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  They  are  all 
confined  to  the  rootstock.  The  scapes  are  1J  ft.  to  2  ft.  high, 
densely  hairy  and  bent  at  tbe  very  top,  so  that  the  flower 
hangs  down  like  those  of  a  Sarracenia.  The  flower  consists  of 
four  elliptic,  deep  red  petals  that  hang  downwards,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  the  pollen.  This  habit  is  certainly  peculiar.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Primula  Veitchi,  Duthie. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  oblong-heart  shaped,  lobed 
along  the  sides,  wrinkled  and  resembling  a  giant  P.  cortu- 
soides,  with  much  more  leathery  texture.  The  scapes  are 
9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  carry  an  umbel  of  many  rose-purple 
flowers  with  a  brown  and  orange  eye.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
species.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Euphorbia  Wulfeni. 

The  stems  are  covered  with  linear  dark  green  leaves,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dense-  globular  head  of  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  or,  rather,  cup-shaped  bracts,  united  in  pairs.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 

Hill. 

Narcissus  Committee 

Tulip  Ariadne. 

.The  flowers  of  this  Darwin  Tulip  are  cup-shaped,  3  in.  long, 
bright  carmine-scarlet,  and  violet  at  the  base.  The  anthers 
and  filaments  are  also  dark  violet.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Tulip  King  Harold. 

Here  again  we  have  a  very  large,  cup-shaped  Darwin  Tulip 
about  3  in.  to  34  in.  long.  Both  surfaces  are  deep  crimson, 
and  the  base  bright  violet.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 
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Tulip  Clara  Butt. 

The  blooms  of  this  Darwin  Tulip  are  of  good  average  size  tor 
the  strain,  and  of  a  soft  silvery-rose,  being  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  as  a  bedding  plant  or  in  the  cut  state.  First-class  Cei- 
tificate  to  Messrs.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Limited,  Bath. 

Tulip  Orange  Beauty. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  cup-shaped,  about  2§  in. 
long,  rich  orange-red,  shading  to  orange  at  the  edges  on  the 
outer  face,  and  darker  orange-red  internally,  with  a  brown 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment,  the  blotch  being  edged 
with  yellow.  The  variety  is  classed  as  a  breeder.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Limited. 

Tulip  Claude  Gillot. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  Darwin  variety  are  widely 
cup-shaped,  with  broadly  oblong,  blunt  segments  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  or  crimson-scarlet  on  both  surfaces.  Each  segment  has 
a  large,  triangular  violet  blotch  at  the  base,  surrounded  by  a 
distinct  white  line.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  W.  T.  Ware, 
Limited. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Rhubarb  Hobday’s  Giant. 

Some  forced  or  blanched  sticks  of  this  variety  were  shown 
measuring  34  ft.  in  length.  Being  grown  in  the  dark  the  skin 
was  of  a  beautiful  pink,  shading  to  bright  red.  The  variety 
looks  to  be  of  good  quality.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  G. 
Hobday,  Romford,  Essex. 

Cucumber  Aristocrat. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  16  in.  to  18  in.  long,  rich  dark 
green,  slightly  angled,  with  a  few  small  prickles  on  the  ridges. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  F  arnham,  Surrey. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

Seakale  from  Kenilworth. 

Seakale  has  been  in  full  swing  ever  since  the  earlier  batches 
were  forced — about  the  new  year,  or  previously.  We  are, 
practically,  now  nearing  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  last 
dishes  will  be  gathered,  as  a  rule  from  plants  left  in  the  open 
and  forced  by  means  of  fermenting  manure  built  around  and 
over  Seakale  pots.  Some  very  fine  heads  have  reached  us 
from  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  gardener  to  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigli 
Abbey,  Kenilworth,  who  grows  this  kitchen  table  delicacy  in 
large  quantity,  and  grows  it  well.  The  crowns  or  sticks  were 
close  upon  12  in.  in  length.  Each  leaf  stalk  was  about 
2  in.  wide  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  upwards,  and 
bearing  at  its  apex  a  very  small  leaf  blade.  Every  leaf  stalk 
was  well  blanched  with  a  silky  lustre,  tender  and  crisp.  Each 
stick  was  solid  to  the  feel,  and  heavy,  even  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  thus  showing  that  Mr.  Martin  fully  understands  the 
cultivation  of  this  indispensable  and  delicately  flavoured 
vegetable. 


A  Shrubby  Milkwort. 

Polygala  Vayredae. 

Lovers  of  alpine  plants  are  familiar  with  P.  Chamaebuxus, 
and  by  comparing  the  subject  of  this  note  with  that  fine  rock 
plant,  some  idea  may  be  gleaned  of  this  tiny  shrub  from 
Cataluna,  in  Spain.  The  whole  plant  is  only  4  in.  high,  and 
the  slender  stems  are  furnished  with  linear  leaves  about  4  in. 
long  and  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  reddish-purple 
with  a  yellow  keel.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  plant 
resembles  P.  Chamaebuxus  in  habit,  height,  flowers,  and  the 
evergreen  character  of  its  foliage.  The  chief  difference  at  a 
casual  glance  is  the  narrowness  of  the  leaves.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew,  and  possibly  it  will  prove  equally 
hardy  when  planted  on  the  rockery. 


Readers’  Competition. — Particulars  of  weekly  prizes,  see 
centre  page. 


Society  &  Association  Notes. 


The  Loughborough  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  held  their  sixth  annual  excursion  on 
Wednesday,  May  3rd,  when  Belvoir  Castle  and  grounds  were 
visited. 

*  *  * 

“  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs  ”  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Machan,  Fothringham  House 
Gardens,  before  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday, 
May  2nd. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  and  District  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Asso¬ 
ciation.— The  subject  for  discussion  introduced  by  Mr.  W. 
Messenger,  head  gardener,  Woolverston  Park,  at  a  meeting  of 
this  society  on  May  3rd  was  “  Table  Decorations  for  Home  and 
Exhibition.” 

*  *  * 

A  New  Society  at  Bury. — The  fruiterers,  florists,  and  fish¬ 
mongers  are  up  in  arms  at  the  suggested  Shop  Hours  Act.  lo 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  this  measure  a  meeting  of  these 
trades  was  held  some  little  time  since,  when  it  was  decided  to 
organise  a  society  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection,  and 
when  a  provisional  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  code 
of  rules.  A  further  meeting  was  held  on  May  1st,  when  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  society  to  be  called  the  “Bury  and  Elton 
Fruiterers’,  Fishmongers’,  and  Florists’  Society,”  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  being  fixed  at  Is.  entrance  fee  and  3d.  per  week  afterwards. 
The  committee  met  again  on  Monday  last,  and  a  general  meeting 
is  fixed  for  July  2nd,  when  intending  members  can  join. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — Another  of  those  interesting  evenings  when  discus¬ 
sions  on  various  topics  relating  to  horticulture  are  set  in  motion, 
and  amply  criticised,  occurred  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst. ,  at  the 
society's  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel.  The  weather,  no 
doubt,  prevented  a  good  many  from  being  present,  nevertheless 
those  members  who  did  attend,  and  amongst  them  a  lady  (this 
being  the  first  lady  to  join  since  the  society  was  founded), 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  two  hours’  talk  on  the  subjects  intro¬ 
duced.  Quite  a  diversified  list  of  questions  was  down  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  some  relating  to  successful  culture,  others  to  failure 
experienced,  and  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  given,  the  cause 
of  failure  and  remedial  measures  to  adopt  were  expounded, 
also  the  successful  treatment  practised  by  some  was  well  dis¬ 
cussed  for  all  to  profit  by. 

*  *  * 

Alexandria  Flower  Show. — A  highly  successful  flower  show 
was  recently  held  under  brilliant  auspices — and  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Khedive — at  the  Casino,  Alexandria.  A  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Caladiums  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ballroom,  and  the 
fine  specimens  oj  Anthuriums,  Dracaenas,  and  Gloxinias  staged 
by  Mr.  Zervudachi  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Ja.cot  des  Combes 
exhibited  some  fine  Pansies,  and  Mr.  Percy  Carver  a  good 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  ladies  were  very  successful  with 
Roses  ;  and  the  vegetable  garden  exhibits  included  some  wonder¬ 
ful  Peas.  M.  Andre,  a  landscape  gardener  from  Paris,  showed 
several  plans  of  gardens  which  he  is  designing  for  the  Khedivial 
family  in  Cairo.  This  admirable  show  illustrates  the  growing 
love  of  horticulture  in  Egypt.  By  the  way,  it  is  said  that 
Egypt  is  becoming  a  splendid  field  for  the  enterprise  of  British 
seedsmen. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Federation  oe  Fruit  and  Potato  Trades’ 
Associations. — Tim  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  2nd,  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  Mr.  George  M unro,  of  Liverpool,  occupying  the 
chair.  Prior  to  the  dinner  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  took  place  when  Mr.  Monro  was  elected  president  in  place 
of  Mr.  William  Craze  (Liverpool),  who  retires  after  having 
occupied  that  office  for  two  years.  Speaking  at  the  dinner  Mr. 
Craze  made  a  strong  claim  upon  the  railway  companies  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  matter  of  rates  charged  for  carriage.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  rates  for  garden  produce  and  fruit  had  been 
built  upon  an  entirely  wrong  basis.  Fruit  was  a  luxury,  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  argued,  and  could  bear  the  maximum  charge 
for  transit.  The  companies  failed  to  recognise  that  what  might 
have  been  a  luxury  thirty  years  ago  was  now  one  of  the  great  food 
and  health  products  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  .association  will  be  held  at  Liverpool. 
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Thf  Newcastle  and  District  Fruit  and  I'otato  Merchants’ 
Association,  Limited,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ec  in(;  the  interests  of  those  in  the  district  connected  with  the 
iroduction  and  sale  of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  lotatos. 

Kew  Guild  Dinner. -We  are  requested  to  remind  our  readers 
who  are  Old  Kewites  that  the  .annual  dinner  will  take  place  at 
1  e  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  29th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  that 
Jhe  secretary,  Mr.  Winn,  would  be  glad  to  hear  before  the  22nd 
from  all  who  intend  to  be  present, 

*  *  * 

Reading’s  Horticultural  Society  not  to  be  Wound  Vv.-~ 
rin  Mav  2nd  a  meeting  was  held  at  Reading  to  consider  a  pi 
?  d  to  wind  ui  the  local  horticultural  society.  Lord  Stan  more 
introduced  the  proposition  to  close  the  society,  but  an  amend - 
nt  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Char-man,  to  hold  the  shows  as  hereto- 
f0;,  \vas  eventually  carried,  and  a  further  meeting  is  to  be 
]u,ld  to  consider  the  future  working  of  the  society. 

*  *  * 

Thf.  Cheddar  Horticultural  Society’s  Flower  Show.— 
After  a  lapse  of  some  twenty  years  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
revive  the  flower  show  of  the  Cheddar  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  August  Bank  Holiday,  the  promoters  being  the  Loyal  Alai- 
miis  of  Bath”  Lodge  of  Oddfellows.  An  influential  committee 
has  been  formed,  with  Messrs.  G.  Hooper  and  T.  Small  as  hon. 
secretaries.  *  *  * 

New  Chrysanthemum  Association.— In  consequence  of  the 
date  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  show  at  Hamilton  being  too 
early  for  local  Chrysanthemum  exhibitors  and  the  fact  that 
Chrysanthemums  are  growing  in  favour  with  horticulturist  si 
this  district  it  has  been  decided  to-  form  a,  Chrysanthemum 
Association.  This  resolution  was  come  toi  at  a  crowded  meeting 
held  at  Hamilton  on  May  1st,  when  the  title  chosen  for  the 
new  association  was  the  Carluke  Chrysanthemum  Association 
and  the  date  of  the  first  exhibition  fixed  for  Friday,  October 
13th  4  prize-list  has  been  drafted,  and,  while  chiefly  cons  is 
in"  of  classes  for  Clirysanthemum s,  will  include  a  section  tor 
general  horticultural  exhibits.  There  will  also  be  a  section  foi 
bee  fanciers. 

*  *  * 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent-square,  Westminster,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Air.  Cbas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  1  ‘uee 
new  members  were  elected  and  one  nominated.  The  death 
certificate  of  the  late  Air.  R,  H.  Robinson,  of  Heversham,  was 
produced,  and  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  society  s 
books,  viz.,  £43  12s.  lid.,  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  his  nominee. 
Fourteen  members  were  reported  oil  the  sick  fund,  the  amount 
paid  out  for  sickness  during  the  month  being  £41  8s.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  June  19th,  the  12th  being  Bank  Holiday. 

*  *  * 

The  AIetropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.  Open 
spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  AIetropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  AV.,  Sir 
William  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  reference 
was  made  to  the  death  of  Lady  Hobhouse,  who,  together  with  the 
late  Lord  Hobhouse,  had  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  many  years,  and  a  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  with 
the  family  of  the  deceased  peeress.  Communications  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Kensington  were  read  to  the  effect  that 
the  scheme  recently  disclosed  in  the  Press  for  building  on 
Bishopgate  Churchyard  Garden,  which  had  evoked  strong  dis¬ 
approval,  had  been  abandoned.  It  was  stated  that  the  London 
County  Council  had  declined  to  give  its  support  to  suggestions 
for  improving  Trafalgar  Square,  notwithstanding  the  assurances 
of  the  promoters  that  an  architectural  garden  such  as  proposed 
would  not  unduly  interfere  with  public  meetings  occasionally 
held  in  proximity  to  the  column.  A  request  was  received  from 
a  Westminster  open  space  society,  asking  support  for  a  proposal 
to  open  some  of  the  enclosed  spaces  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  find  out  which  of  the  many  such  areas  in  the 
park  were  referred  to.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Wool¬ 
wich  Borough  Council,  it  was  agreed,  subject  to  estimate,  to  lay 
out  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  Plumstead,  if  the  local  authority 
undertook  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  site  as  a  public  garden. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  London  County  Council  stating  that 
they  were  still  considering  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the 
association’s  offer  of  £500  towards  the  cost  of  providing  a  swim¬ 
ming  bath  in  connection  with  one  or  more  elementary  schools 


for  the  teaching  of  swimming.  It  was  reported  that  between 
twenty  and  thirty  local  committees  and  organisations  had 
accepted  the  association’s  offer  of  prizes  for  starting  outside 
window  garden  competitions  in  poor  localities  during  the 
summer,  and  further  applications  from  the  St.  Saviour’s, 
Hoxton,  South  Hackney  blower  Show  Societies,  and  others,  were 
granted.  Seats  were  granted  for  grounds  in  Acton  and  Strand- 
on-the-Green,  Chiswick.  An  urgent  appeal  was  made  for  £3,500 
to  complete  the  sum  of  nearly  £40,000  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  eighty  acres  as  an  extension  of  Hampstead  Heath.  It  was 
decided  to  seek  for  some  reply  from  the  City  Corporation  in  con¬ 
nection  witli  the  proposal  to  deal  with  the  abandoned  Shadwell 
Market  site  as  a  public  open  space,  nearly  three  months  having 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  association’s  deputation  on  the 
subject.  Amendments  proposed  to  the  London  County  Council’s 
General  Powers  and  Squares  and  Enclosures  Bills,  and  to  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Bill,  in  the  interests  of  open  spaces  were 
considered  and  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  to  urge  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  push  forward  the  Open  Spaces  Bill,  a  much- 
needed  measure  of  consolidation,  which  still  awaited  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  Summer  Flower  Show. — The  seventy-ninth  annual 
flower  show  and  musical  fete  of  the  Ipswich  and  East  of  England 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  Upper  Arboretum,  on  Wednesday,  July  5.  Ihe  judges  are 
Air.  C.  Blick,  Warren  Gardens,  Hayes,  Kent ;  Air.  Harry 
Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough;  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton 
Park  Gardens,  Norwich;  and  Air.  S.  T.  Wright,  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  Ihe  popu¬ 
lar  band  of  the  2nd  Batt.  Gloucester  Regiment  (under  the  baton 
of  Air.  R.  G.  Owen)  will  provide  concerts  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  with  an  up-to-date  programme.  Exhibitors  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  in  their  entry  forms  not  later  than  Friday,  June 
30.  Prize  lists  containing  full  particulars  may  now  be  obtained 
of  the  secretary,  Air.  H.  E.  Archer,  13,  Aluseum 'Street,  Ipswich. 


Obituary. 


Julian  Victor  Burvenich, 

The  Bel  man  Press  and  Belgian  horticulture  are  mourning  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  most  notable  men  in  the  horticultural  wot  Id. 
He  was  head  gardener,  or  curator  as  we  should  sav,  ot  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  the  Belgian  State.  Tor 
many  years  past  we  have  observed  that  he  was  one  of  the  staff 
of  the"  “Revue  de  1’ Horticulture  Beige,”  in  which  an  article 
from  his  pen  frequently  appeared.  He  was  also  connected  with 
many  other  Belgian  papers  of  different  classes.  He  has,  indeed, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  been  a  prominent  man  m  Belgian 
literature,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  scientific  horticulture. 

He  was  a  very  careful  experimenter,  and  his. students  will 
always  remember  his  interesting  and  practical  studies.  He 
spoke  many  modern  languages  with  fluency,  and  was  able  there¬ 
fore  to  follow  attentively  every  scientific  movement  m  foreign 
countries,  and  was  able  to  verify  many  very  complicated  expen- 
ments,  notably  on  hybridisation.  His  countrymen,  therefore, 
have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  relatively  young  man  whose  work 
was  far  from  being  accomplished. 

He  was  always  certain  of  a  large  audience  wherever  he  under¬ 
took  to  lecture.  Four  years  ago  his  hearers  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  annivesary  of  these  conferences  devoted  to  market 
culture  and  floriculture.  He  was,  indeed,  conducting  a  con¬ 
ference-  at  St.  Nicolas  on  December  18th  last,  when  he  contracted 
the  ailment  which  laid  him  low.  The  funeral  obsequies  were 
carried  out  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  all  those  who 
have.  a.  name  in  Belgian  horticultural  science  and  all  those 
interested  in  pomology  and  arboriculture  were  present  to  pay 
their  last  respects.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  children.  The  cortege 
passed  through  the  Botanic  Garden,  where  everything  presented 
a  spring-like  appearance,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  their  late 

Numerous  students  owe  much  to  the  information  he  imparted 
at  conferences.  This  success  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  easy, 
clear,  and  warm  speech,  conducted  along  lines  which  convinced 
his  hearers  of  the  sure  or  well-grounded  character  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  His  fellow  worker,  the  Comte  de  Kerchove  de  Denter- 
(diem,  pays  him  a  warm  tribute  in  the  May  number  of  the 
“Revue  de  l’Horticultura  Beige,”  in  which  a  portrait  of  the 
deceased  appears. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Wake,  retired  market  gardener  of  Morpeth, 
who  died  on  March  1st  in  Iris  seventieth  year,  left  estate  valued 

at  £1,934  4s.  lOd.  gross,  and  £1,250  4s.  5d.  net. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gotham,  formerly  gardener  to  D.  Birt,  Esq., 
Blaickheath,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Geo.  W. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.I).,  F.S.A.,  Sarnesfield  Court,  R.S.O., 
W eofeley,  Hereford shi  re. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  F.  G.  Brewer,  Tire  Grange 
Gardens,  Brentwood,  and  previously  three  years  gardener 
to  R.  E.  Johnston,  Esq..  Terlings  Park,  near  Harlow,  Essex,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  C.  G.  Beale,  Esq.,  Bryntirion, 

Bbnt-ddu,  Dolgellv,  N.  Wales. 

*  *  * 

Late  Frosts  and  the  Fruit  Trees. — The  “  Liverpool  Courier  ” 
reports  that  the  fruit  trees  in  the  Midlands  and  Northern 
counties  have  been  having  a  hard  time  of  it  owing  to  the  recent 
sharp  night  frosts,.  After  a  brief  spell  of  warm  weather  the 
temperature  dropped  many  degrees,  and  the  prospects  of  a  good 
fruit  season  were  considerably  marred  owing  to  the  havoc  played 

with  the  Plum  and  Pear  trees. 

*  *  * 

“  Mary-gold.” — The  pretty  pronunciation  of  the  common 
Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis),  which  is  now  blooming  pro¬ 
fusely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  was  at  one  time  “  Mary- 
gold.”  This  favourite  little  flower  is  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  southern  Europe  by  the  mediaeval  monks.  The 
Marigold  was  familiar  to  our  ancestors  in  the  black-letter  books 
of  the  old  herbalists. 

*  *  * 

Dublin  Botanic  Gardens. — The  excellent  botanic  gardens  at 
Dublin  attract  on  an  average  about  400,000  visitors  annually, 
which  is  said  to  be  double  the  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  A  recently  introduced  feature,  the  agricultural 
plot,  is  proving  a  great  attraction,  mainly,  Mr.  Moore,  the 
superintendent,  thinks,  owing  to  the  present  tendency  of  people 
to  live  away  from  the  city,  and  the  increased  interest  conse¬ 
quently  taken  in  gardening. 

*  *  * 

Lock-jaw  prom  Garden  Mould. — At  an  inquest  held  on  the  1st 
inst.  on  the  body  of  Georgje  Whitehouse,  a  gardener,  fifty-two, 
of  Handsworth,  it  was  shown  that  death  was  caused  by  lockjaw. 
Deceased  was  potting  plants  with  old  garden  mould  when  a  nail 
ran  through  his  boot  into  his  big  toe.  Dr.  Hedley  Tomlinson, 
who  had  attended  deceased,  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  baccili 
germs  which  are  frequently  found  in  garden  mould  had  got  into 
the  system  and  caused  death. 

•  *  *  * 

The  Henry  Eckfobd  Testimonial. — The  contributions  to  this 
fund  up  to  Saturday  evening,  May  6th,  are  as  under: — Pre¬ 
viously  acknowledged,  429^s.  ;  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  12^s.  ;  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  21s.  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  10s.  ;  Airs.  Conn,  Is.  ; 
Air.  C.  H.  Curtis,  5s.  ;  Miss  Julia  Grierson,  2s.  ;  Air.  C.  Hazel- 
grove,  Is.  ;  Air.  J.  Leishman,  Is.  ;  Aliss  Al.  Montagu,  3,s.  ;  Air. 
Lester  C.  Alorse  (Alessrs.  C.  C.  Alorse  and  Co.),"  100s.  ;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Osmond,  Is.  ;  Air.  Wm.  Sanderson,  2s.;  Air.  Robert 
Sydenham,  42s.  Airs.  Alann  Thomson,  10s.  ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Unwin,  2ggs. 

*  *  * 

Australian  Fruit  for  England.— The  Agent-General  for 
Western  Australia  is  exhibiting  at  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
a  collection  of  fruit  and  cereals  which  has  just  arrived  in  this 
country.  The  fru  t,  consisting  mainly  of  Apples  of  different 
varieties,  has  been  pronounced  by  two  well-known  firms  of  fruit 
brokers  to  be  in  almost  perfect  condition,  and  of  exceptionally 
good  quality,  but  too  large  in  most  cases  for  market  purposes. 
The  object  of  the  Agent-General  is  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  the  creation  of  an  important  export  trade  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  with  the  mother  country.  The  prospects  in  fruit-growing 
would  seem  to  be  excellent.  The  Government  gives  assisted 
passages  from  this  country,  and  makes  free  grants  of  land  to 
settlers. 


A'Ir.  Seddon  having  discovered  that  Maoriland  imports  from 
the  United  States  of  America  £210,000  worth  of  canned  fruit  a 
year,  says  the  trade  must  be  stopped  by  the  imposition  of  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariff  and  by  the  establishment  of  State .  canning 
factories  capable  of  producing  sufficient  canned  fruit  for  horn), 
consumption. 

*  *  * 

A  Useful  Lawn  Tree. — A  tree  which  may  be  recommended 
for  the  lawn  in  place  of  the  common  Sycamore  is  the  Corstor- 
phine  Maple,  which  is  really  a  form  of  the  Sycamore.  The 
young  leaves  of  this  tree  when  first  produced  in  spring  are  of 
a  golden  green  colour,  and  contrast  well  with  the  purple  and 
bronzy-leaved  varieties.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  shade-pro¬ 
ducing  habit. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Drying  in  New  Zealand. — An  important  new  industry 
lias  been  set  on  foot  in  New  Zealand  by  Air.  AY.  D.  Petcheli,  who, 
at  Ormond,  near  Gisborne,  has  planted  twelve  acres  with  Plum 
trees.  Having  obtained  from  America  a  complete  plant  of  the 
Allan  Evaporator,  he  has  commenced  drying  Prunes  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  The  new  plant  is  capable  of  treating  6  tons  15  cwt.  of 
fruit  at  a  time  ;  and  when  his  trees  are  in  fine  bearing  Air. 
Petcheli  expects,  to  obtain  about  3,500  251b.  boxes  of  fruit. 

Apples  from  America. — The  enormous  growth  of  the  imports 
of  American  and  Canadian-grown  Apples  into  this  country  is 
shown  by  a  report  recently  made  by  Air.  Swalm,  United  States 
Consul  at  Southampton,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  1903 
no  less  than  11,000,000  bushels  of  these  Apples  were  sold  in  the 
■English  market.  According  to.  all  appearance  this  huge 
number  is  likely  to  be  exceeded  from  the  crop  of  1904.  Air. 
Swalm  states  that  it  is  seldom  that  the  standard  varieties  of 
Apples  popular  in  the  English  market  have  turned  out  so  much 
in  favour  and  to  the  taste  of  the  buyers,  the  fruit  being  of  that 
firm  mold  and  solid  condition  generally  required  in  the  English 
market. 

*  *  * 

To  Kill  Weeds  in  the  Lawn. — Where  the  area  of  the  lawn  is 
too  extensive  to  allow  of  hand-weeding,  it  is  recommended  that 
by  means  of  a  small  oiler,  such  as  is  used  for  bicycles,  a  drop  of 
paraffin  be  squeezed  into  the  centres  of  weeds  such  as  Plantains 
and  Dandelions.  This  method,  if  persisted  in,  will  ultimately 
have  the  desired  effect  of  extirpating  the  nuisance.  For  Daisies 
the  lawn  should  be  sprinkled  in  Alay  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
an  ounce  of  the  ammonia  being  used  on  each  square  yard  of  the 
lawn.  This  process  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  mouth 
until  they  are  all  destroyed.  Applied  at  the  rate  of^a  third  of 
an  ounce  per  square  yard  of  lawn,  finely  powdered  sulphate  of 
iron  has  proved  efficacious  in  killing  moss  ;  but  the  only  really 
permanent  cure  in  this  case  is  proper  drainage. 

*  *  * 

The  Garden  City  Movement  in  Paris. — Writing  to  a  daily 
contemporary,  M.  Georges  Benoit  Levy,  general  secretary  of  the 
Association  ties  Cites-Jard-ins  de  France,  observes  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  Air.  Howard  in  originating  the  garden  city  movement  is 
not  only  a  benefit  for  the  English  nation,  but  for  all  the  world. 
He  says  that  his  association  were  fortunate  enough  to  save  last 
year  for  the  people  the  open  spaces  of  Bagatelle,  and  they  hope  to 
do  the  same  for  the  “  Fortifs  ”  of  Paris.  The  land  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  amounts  to  189  hectares,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  utilise  a  portion  of  this  land  by  surrounding  the 
capital  with  large  boulevards,  public  p  rks,  playgrounds,  gar¬ 
dens  for  boys,  etc.,  ;  and  on  the  other  part  to  build  a  garden 
suburb  on  the  lines  of  the  garden  suburb  at  Hampstead. 

*  *  * 

First  Anniversary  of  the  Chinese  Cabbage.— The  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  introduction  into.  Continental  Europe  was  recently 
celebrated  of  a  Chinese  vegetable  called  Pe-tsai,  which  is  indeed 
a  near  relation  of  the  better-known  homely  Cabbage.  It  was  on 
Alay  1st,  1904,  that  Al.  Bois,  assistant  lecturer  at  the  Pans 
Aluseum  of  National  History,  presented  M.  Cure,  secretary  of 
the  Syndicate  of  Parisian  and  Suburban  Market  Gardeners, 
with  a  parcel  of  Pe-tsai  seed.  M.  Cure  has  studied  the  habits 
of  the  new  vegetable  and  ascertained  its  cultural  requirements, 
and  the  Cabbage  is  now  being  successfully  grown  in  a  number 
of  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  plant  is  well 
furnished  with  large  pale-green  leaves,  having  handsome  white 
stems..  In  the  restaurants  of  the  French  capital  the  Chinese 
Cabbage  is  quite  ousting  its  western  cousin.  It  is  described  as 
being  tastier,  tenderer,  and  less  pungent  and  coarse  in  flavoui, 
and  without  the  offensive  small  when  cooked,  than  Cabbage.  It 
was  first  cultivated  at  Kew  in  1887. 
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The  “  Seedless  ”  Apple  Exposed. — Tt  appears  that  about  three 
months  ago  Messrs.  Sliearn  purchased  two  of  the  only  four 
alleged  seedless  Apples  which  up  to  the  present  have  reached 
England,  paying  £3  for  them  on  behalf  of  the  West  Ham  Dis¬ 
tress  Fund.  These  have  been  since  exhibited  by  thorn  in  their 
show  window,  but  disillusion  came  when  on  Tuesday,  2nd  inst. , 
the  precious  Apples'  were  cut  open,  this  being  done  in  consequence 
of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  seedless  Apple.  It  was  then 
found  that  these  presumably  seedless  Apples  contained  as  many 
pips  as  most  other  Apples,  and  a  harder  and  larger  core.  The 
next  scene  in  this  strange  story  will  take  place  in  a  court  of 
law,  as  Mr.  Shearn  has  determined  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  Covent  Garden  firm  from  whom  the  Apples  were  bought. 
It  may  be  added  one  of  these  four  famous  Spencer  “seedless," 
cureless  Apples  was  presented  to  His  Majesty  tho  King. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column ■  Thes t 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  he  sent  hy  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38.  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Perns  Spotted. 

Could  you  let  mo  know  what  are  the  causes  and  remedy  for  the 
white  spots  oh  fronds  enclosed?  (Asp.) 

The  Scolopendrium  and  Polystdchum  angulare  which  you  sent  us 
have  been  attacked  by  thrips,  which  is  the  result  of  growing  them 
in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  They  should  be.  thoroughly  syringed 
every  day,  especially  in  dry  weather,  and  all  the  paths  and  staging 
damped  down  when  you  close  up  the  house  at  night.  This  would 
create  a  steamy  atmosphere  that  would  prevent  thrips  from  getting 
any  foothold  in  the  house.  This  woidd  answer  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
vention.  In  the  meantime  you  should  set  about  trying  to  destroy 
the  thrips  upon  the  Ferns.  You  will  find  a  reply  on  this  subject 
on  page  387  of  last  week. 


Forsythia  not  Flowering. 

We  have  a  large  Forsythia  on  a  wall  here,  but  it  did  not  flower 
well  this  spring.  It  was  pruned  and  carefully  nailed  to  the  wall 
in  winter.  (F.  R.  A.)' 

You  did  wrong 'in  pruning  the  Forsythia  in  winter,  because  the 
flower  buds  are  made  up  in  the  autumn  and  merely  expand  in  the 
spring  on  the  shoots  made  during  the  previous  year.  Your  plants 
may,  however,  have  further  suffered  by  the  depredations  of  the 
sparrows,  which  are  very  troublesome  to  plants  with  prominent 
buds  during  the  winter,  especially  near  houses  and  where  there  is 
much  shelter  for  the  sparrows.  We  can  understand  that  you  want 
to  keep  plants  on  the  wall  tidy,  but  beyond  nailing  up  those  which 
are  required  for  covering  bare  spaces  on  the  wall,  we  should  merely 
thin  out  the  rest  where  very  crowded,  though  this  in  itself  is  a 
small  matter.  The  plant,  in  any  case,  should  not  he  pruned  until 
after  the  flowers  fade.  When  that  has  taken  place  you  can  cut  back 
all  the  shoots  that  are  not  required  for  covering  the  wall  to  one 
or  two  buds  at  the  base.  This  will  leave  the  plant  plenty  of  time 
A0iima^e  ^les^  growth  ar*d  flowering  wood  during  the  coming  season. 
All  you  want  to  do  is  to  regulate  the  bush  or  plant  a  little  until  after 
the  flowering  period,  when  you  can  repeat  the  pruning. 


Rose  and  Red  Wood  Anemones. 

The  Y  ood  Anemone  has  been  very  fine  in  a  wood  on  the  estate 
and  amongst  the  ordinary  white  ones  were  some  beautiful  rose  anc 
red  varieties.  Would  they  be  difficult  to  establish  in  the  garden' 
(1.  Russell.) 

.The  Wood  Anemone  is  very  easy  to  establish  provided  you  lifi 

e  rhizomes  after  the  foliage  has  died  down.  Your  best  plan  woulc 
ie,to  mark  the  site  of  the  good  varieties  you  wish  to  procure,  sc 
hat  you  may  plant  them  separately  according  to  colour,  if  sc 
whm+V.  t  r  ’h'znmes  may  be  lifted  at  any  time  during  summer, 
be  w/ni  hvge  1S  down>  and  though  they  could  with  advantage 
micrln  rr  f  F ed)™ary  or  eaid.V  March,  the  chances  are  that  your  pegs 
where  °S-i  -n  meantime.  Select  a  position  in  th'e  garden 
times  tt®  i  fS  fai,r  ?  moist  in  summer,  yet  well  drained  at  all 
to  the  dentb  Iff +i  mould  m  bberal  quantity  to  mix  with  the  soil 
roots  avJ’  ^  n1®  sPade-  As  the  Wood  Anemone  grows  where  the 
Sr  l  TUj;more  r,1®  covered  with  leaves,  you  need  not 
This  will  ^°°  !!1U(dl  soil  where  you  intend  to  grow  them. 

In  liftin cr  tbo  +16  S°i1  °P€11’  and  enable  the  rhizomes  to  run  freely, 
old  flower  3*  6Ure  of  the  ''arieties,  follow  the  stalk  of  the 

should  he  u  y  remove  the  whole  rhizomes  if  possible.  They 

P  ed  immediately,  before  they  get  dried  up,  putting 


labels  or  a  peg  to  mark  the  .site  of  the  rhizomes  to  prevent  them 
getting  destroyed  by  the  spade  in  digging  during  winter.  If  von 
have  a  hardy  fernery  it  would  be  an  excellent  situation  to  plant 
the  Anemones  in  the  spaces  between  the  Ferns.  The  shade  in 
summer  and  the  fallen  leaves  in  winter  would  produce  conditions 
highly  suitable  for  the  welfare  of  the  Anemones. 


Black  Currant  Leaves  Crumpled. 

I  he  leaves  of  several  of  our  bushes  of  the  Black  Currant  are  very 
much  crumpled  and  crippled  like  the  enclosed,  and  some  of  them 
have  not  opened  at  all.  Can  vou  sav  what  is  the  matter  with  them  ? 
(G.  D.) 

1  he  swollen  buds  and  the  crumpled  leaves  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  currant  bud  gall  mite  (Phytoptus  Ribis).  Unfortunately,  no 
very  certain  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  the  extermination  of  this 
pes'fc.  Some  people  get  their  bushes  only  slightly  affected,  an  l  i 
that  case  they  might  continue  to  bear  a  satisfactory  crop  year  aftei 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  get  the  bushes  very  much 
crippled  are  unable  to  get  a  crop  at  all,  and  resort  occasionally  to 
the  practice  of  cutting  down  bushes  so  as  to  get  clean  young  wood 
from  the  base.  This  may  or  may  not  have  the  desired  result  for  a 
year  or  two,  after  which  the  plants  again  become  infested.  In  the 
meantime  you  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  raising  young 
bushes  from  perfectly  clean  stock,  even  if  you  have  to  get  the 
cuttings  from  some  other  garden  or  nursery,  or  even  get  young 
bushes,  these  should  be  planted  on  a  fresh  pie  to  of  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  present  plantation,  and  which  has  not  borne  a 
crop  of  Black  Currants  for  a  number  of  years  at  least.  A  relatively 
new  variety  of  Black  Currant  named  Boskoop  Giant  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  keeping  almost  free  from  the  mite  even  after  some  years  of 
trial.  It  is  a  vigorous-growing  variety,  producing  long  bunches  of 
large  berries  of  good  quality.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to 
secure  this  variety  for  trial  hi  your  new  plantation. 


Dividing  the  Everlasting  Pea. 

Several  plants  of  the  Everlasting  Rea  have  made  crowns  ol  great 
size,  and  last  year  they  were  quite  large  enough  for  the  space  in 
which  they  have  to  grow.  What  is  the  best  time  to  divide  them? 
(Lathyrus.) 

These  perennial  plants  make  woody  roots  of  great  length,  that 
penetrate  the  soil  deeply,  and  although  it  is  possible  to  divide  them 
in  March,  when  there  are  offsets  from  the  crown,  yet  we  do  not 
consider  it  the  best  or  most  expedient  method  of  propagating  this 
class  of  plant.  We  should  advise  you  to  thin  out  the  shoots  of  the 
old  plants,  leaving  just  a  sufficient  number  of  stems  to  occupy  the 
space  at  command  without  crowding.  The  plants  produce  seeds 
freely,  and  some  of  the  flowers  might  be  left  to  produce  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  according  to  their  number  in  the 
autumn,  as  they  take  a  long  time  to  germinate.  Even  if  they  should 
come  up  in  the  autumn,  you  can  keep  them  growing  through  the 
winter,  and  they  will  make  larger  plants  in  spring.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  do  not  come  up  till  spring,  and  if  kept  in  a  dry  con¬ 
dition  until  spring,  they  do  not  germinate  till  late  in  the  season, 
and  you  practically  lose  the  season.  If  you  sow  them  as  soon  as 
ripe,  the  plants  will  make  good  crowns  during  next  year,  and  if 
planted  out  in  a  deep,  friable  soil  after  they  have  made  shoots  of 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  the  crowns  will  make  more  rapid 
progress  than  if  you  keep  them  in  pots  or  boxes  during  the  summer. 
You  can  practically  get  any  quantity  of  young  plants  by  this  means, 
and  if  well  treated  they  will  flower  during  the  second  year’s  growth. 


Ornamental  Grasses. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  ornamental  grasses  have  come  up  very 
thickly,  and  the  seed  must  have  been  better  than  it  appeared  when 
sown.  Ye  intend  thinning  them  out.  but  would  like  to  use  some 
of  them  as  edgings  to  borders  if  they  can  be  transplanted.  Can  they 
be  relied  upon  to  give  good  growth?  (B.  L.) 

All  the  grasses  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  are  easy  enough 
to  transplant,  especially  if  you  select  a  suitable  time  and  conditions 
for  the  operation.  The  best  time  would  be  just  after  a  wet  day. 
when  the  superfluous  moisture  has  drained  away,  leaving  the  soil 
just  nicely  moist.  The  young  grasses  produce  fibrous  roots  freely, 
so  that  if  you  tackle  them  when  the  soil  is  moist  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  a  peg  or  small  trowel  to  pick  out  the  seedlings 
with  the  roots  attached  and  soil  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  they  will 
give  you  little  or  no  trouble.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  been 
placed  in  position,  water  the  ground  with  a  rosed  watering  pot,  and 
that  will  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  and  enable  them  to  take 
fresh  root  immediately. 

Mint  Diseased. 

Can  you  let  me  know  through  your  valuable  paper  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  Mint  which  I  send,  and  the  remedy?  (H.  L.  D.) 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  the  Mint  are  affected  with  the  Mint  rust, 
a  fungus  known  as  Puecinia  Menthae,  and  in  its  early  stages  has 
been  named  Uredo  labiatarum,  which  is  the  most  abundant  form, 
and  the  only  one  present  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  plants  that  are  actually  attacked,  as  the  fungus  lives 
in  the  interior  of  the  stems,  and  causes  them  to  become  swollen  and 
distorted.  The  fungus  does  not  spread  very  rapidly  unless  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  moist  and  sheltered.  You  can  generally  manage  to  get 
all  the  clean  Mint  which  you  require  by  going  over  the  bed  once  or 
twice  during  the  season  and  carefully  pulling  out  and  burning  all 
the  affected  stems.  This  will  leave  the  healthy  stems  to  furnish  voii 
with  leaves.  A  more  effectual  method  would  be  to  take  cutting-* 
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of  young  healthy  shoots  that  do  not  show  the  presence  of  the  fungus. 
These  might  be  rooted  in  a  cold  frame  and  planted  in  a  fresh  bed 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted.  They  would  get  established  before 
winter,  and  be  in  full  bearing  before  next  summer. 

Hardiness  of  Bridal  Wreath. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  plant  known  as  the  Bridal  Wreath  is 
hardy,  and,  if  so,  will  it  flower  without  protection  and  be  good 
enough  for  cut  flowers?  (J.  Wilkinson.) 

There  are  at  least  three  species  of  Bridal  Wreath,  and  the  one 
most  commonly  grown  in  greenhouses  for  cut  flowers  or  otherwise 
is  Francoa  ramosa,  which  has  white  flowers.  This  is  hardy  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  might  possibly  prove  hardy  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  provided  you  select  a  good  friable  soil  hi  a  situation  where 
there  will  be  no  stagnant  moisture  during  the  winter.  The  hardiest 
of  the  species  is  F.  appendiculata,  which  will  stand  a  temperature 
below  zero  without  being  injured.  The  crowns  lie  more  closely  to 
the  ground  in  winter  than  those  of  the  other  two  species  in  gardens. 
The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  pink,  and  might  serve  for  variety. 
The  third  species  is  F.  sonchifolia,  and  is  the  more  tender  of  the 
three,  as  it  forms  large  soft  leaves  carried  above  the  ground  for  some 
inches  by  means  of  the  strong  crowns.  This  might  be  tried,  but  we 
cannot  guarantee  its  hardiness,  although  it  may  be  grown  without 
protection  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  or  possibly  other 
favoured  parts  of  the.  west  exposed  to  the  sea. 

Aatirrhinum  Tom  Thumb. 

Last  year  we  had  a  fine  bed  of  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinum,  and  we 
left  it  outside  all  winter,  as  we  reckoned  it  a  hardy  perennial,  but 
all  the  plants  are  dead.  Is  it  only  an  annual?  (C.  W.  W. ) 

The  common  Antirrhinum  is  hardy  under  natural  conditions  of 
its  own  selection,  but  when  planted  in  beds  of  rich  moist  soil  it  is 
almost  certain  to  die  during  the  winter  if  the  latter  is  at  all  severe. 
The  moisture  in  the  soil  is  against  this  plant,  and  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  rich  garden  soil  does  on  large  plants  of  Carnations  when 
grown  in  the  open.  The  Antirrhinum  is  a  plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  rocks  and  old  walls  where  the  roots  have  little  moisture 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  are  thus  kept  dry  and  firm.  Under 
those  conditions  you  rvould  be  able  to  preserve  the  plants  in  winter, 
but  that  would  hardly  meet  your  purpose  for  bedding.  The  best 
plan  we  can  recommend  you  is  to  take  cuttings  in  'September,  root 
them  in  boxes,  and  keep  the  stems  in  a  oold  frame  till  spring,  when 
you  can  bed  them  out.  Another  plan  is  to  mark  all  the  finer  varieties 
when  in  bloom  and  save  seeds  from  them.  These  can  be  sown  under 
glass  in  January  or  February,  hardened  off  in  spring,  and  then 
planted  out. 


Stocks  Damping  Off. 

We  had  three  very  fine  pans  of  seedling  Ten  Week  Stocks,  but 
after  they  had  made  a  few  rough  leaves  they  have  been  going  off 
badly.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  this  through  the  medium  of 
The  Gardening  World?  (S.  H.) 

The  Stock  is  very  liable  to  damping  off,  and  a  fungus  is  the 
cause  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  Stocks  rather  on  the  dry  side 
in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  which  is  difficult  to  carry  out  some¬ 
times  when  the  Stocks  are  grown  with  other  seedlings  requiring  more 
moisture.  All  damp  soils  are  liable  to  encourage  a  growth  of  fungus 
known  as  Pythium  debaryanum,  which  creeps  over  the  surface, 
making  a  felted  mass  of  threads,  and  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 
with  thin-skinned  seedlings  it  attacks  them,  bringing  about  what  is 
termed  damping.  Whenever  you  see  this  beginning  to  take  place  in 
pans  of  Stocks  you  should  get  some  fresh  pans,  filling  them  with  a 
light  sandy  prepared  compost,  and  prick  off  the  Stocks  immediately. 
Tou  can  thus  get  them  in  fresh  soil,  and  if  the  seedlings  were  not 
too  far  gone  the  _  chances  are  that  you  will  save  most  of  them 
even  where  damping  had  begun  to  take  place-.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  have  begun  to  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  you  should  put 
them  in  a  frame,  where  you  can  give  regular  ventilation  during  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

Name  of  Plants. 


(Asp.)  The  Fern  frond  was  Cystopteris  fragilis.— (T.  I  and  Sons) 
Fuchsia  procumbens.— (J.  L.)  1,  Berberis  stenophylla  :  2,  Kerria 

japomca  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Prunus  japonica  flore  albo  pleno  ;  4,  Daphne 

Cneorum  ;  5,  Prunus  Laurocerasus  or  Laurel  Cherry. _ (B.’  D.  W.) 

1,  V  eronica  Lhamaedrys  ;  2,  Lamium  album  ;  3,  C'ardamine  pratensis  • 
4,  Veronica  Buxbaumn;  5,  Viola  riviniana.— (A.  E.  S.)  1,  Deutzia 
crenata  flore  pleno;  2,  C’oronilla  glauca ;  3.  Hardenbergia  comp- 
ton  lana  ;  4-,  Cytisus  fragrans  ;  5,  Azalea,  amoena,  or.  more  correct lv 
Rhododendron  indicum  amoenum.— (C.  W.)  1,  Asperula  odorata  ;  2 
Bcil.l.a  “Jspamca  •  3,  Arab  is  lucida  variegata  ;  4,  Ranunculus  amplexi- 
cauils  Primula  Auricula  garden  var.  ;  6,  Vinca  major  variegata. 
—IT.  W.)  1.  Dendrobium  tortile;  2,  Oncidium  leucochiluml  3 
Udontoglossum  crispum  andersonianum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  luteo- 

purpureum;  5  Cattleya  Mendehi  var.;  6,  Oncidium  concolor - 
(M.  D.  B.)  1.  Doromcum  plantagineum  ;  2.  Dicentra  spectabilis  •  3 
Ibens  sempervirens;  4,  Corydalis  lutea;  5,  Phlox  amoena.- 
f  frl<?  carnea’-  2.  Saxifraga  cordifolia  ;  3,  Lithospermum 
prostratum;  4  Lamium  maculatum ;  5,  Waldsteinia  trifolia;  6 
Euphorbia  epithymoides.— (R.  S.)  1.  Saxifraga  rotun difolia ;  2  Saxi- 
fraga  -granulata  flore  pleno ;  3,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum ;  4 

Myosotis  alpestris  Victor lae  ;  5,  Phlox  subulate.— (J.  Sprecklev)  The 
iulip  is  Tuhpa  Didmn,  with  red  edges,  and  sometimes  named  T 
Marjoletti,  but  it  is  scarcely  distinct ;  the  flowering  shrub  is  Pyrus 
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Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  much  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

Mat. 

17th — Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 


June. 

7th — Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London  (three  days). 

20th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

21st — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  (three  days). 

27th — Royal  Agricultural  Society  (four  days). 

28th — Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show  ;  South¬ 
ampton  Summer  Show  (two  days). 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Pacsenwer  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  43100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service, 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 
Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . . 

Address . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  423,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

t.n  who m  all  communications  should  he  made 
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The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
hursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
tturday.  Price,  2d. ;  Annual  Subscription” 
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editorial  notes. 


considered  the  finest  example  of  the  section 
of  ■which  N.  flexuosa  is  typical.  Judging 
from  a  plate  of  it  in  "  Flora  and  Svlva,”  for 
May,  tlie  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  any 
in  the  genus,  and  of  very  pleasing  colour. 
They  are  rosy-pink,  with  a  darker  midrib 
to  each  segment,  which  has  a  glossy  or 
satiny  lustre,  peculiar  to  most  of  the  Nerines 
coining  under  our  observation.  They  are 
produced  in  umbels  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
on  stout  stems  about  the  same  time  that 
leaves  begin  to  push  up.  For  garden  pur¬ 
poses  the  presence  of  leaves  with  the  flowers 
is  an  additional  recommendation.  It  was 
flowered  by  Messrs.  IT  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
Exeter,  who  exhibited  it  at  a  meeting  of  the 
1TH.S.  on  October  22nd  last,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it.  We  learn, 
also,  that  :t  flowered  at  Kew,  and  at  Bel- 
grove,  Queenstown,  in  the  garden  of  that 
enthusiastic  plantsman,  Mr.  Gumbleton. 
The  bulbs  were  discovered  in  almost  in¬ 
accessible  spots  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Cape  Colony,  near  King  \\  illiamstown,  and 
in  this  country  bloomed  at  the  time  the  plant 
was  exhibited  at  the  abovei-naimed  meeting. 
It  was  sent  home  to  Mrs.  Cornish-Bowden,  of 
Newton  Abbot,  by  her  son,  a  Government 
surveyor  in  South  Africa.  The  name  has 
been  given  in  compliment  to  this  lady,  whose 
son  was  instrumental  in  placing  it  at  the 
y«al  of  British  gardeners. 


1  line  Bowdeni. 

aboye  bulbous  plant  from  South  Africa 
■  >ngs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Guernsev 
•  JUt  t0  another  section  of  it.  It  is 


Colours  of  Northern  Flowers. 

Mr.  J olin  Id.  Lovell  lias  evidently  given 
attention  to  the  colours  of  flowers  for  a  long 
time  past.  His  most  recent  article  on  the 
subject  appears  in  the  “  American  Botanist  ’’ 
for  March.  In  this  he  states  that  4,020 
flowering  plants  have  been  described  as 
natives  of  North-eastern  America,  north  of 
lenuessee,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Of  this  number  1,244  are  green,  956  white, 
801  yellow,  260  red,  434  purple,  and  325 
blue  flowers.  Most  of  the  plants  with  green 
flowers  have  the  pollen  conveyed  by  wind, 
and  are  therefore  independent  of  the  agency 
r,f  insects.  The  writer  reckons  that  1,048  of 
these  green  flowers  are  actually  wind-pol¬ 
linated  plants,  and  include  Grasses,  Sedges, 
Rushes,  Spurges,  Plantains  and  suchlike 
subjects  with  inconspicuous  flowers.  About 
223  green  flowers  are  attractive  to  flies  and 
the  smaller  bees.  As  a  rule,  the  yellow 
flowers  are  simply  open  and  less  specialised 
than  red  or  blue- flowers.  Many  of  the  956 
white  flowers  are  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
amongst  these  lie  includes  the  Apple,  which 
is  merely  flecked  with  rose.  Many  of  these 
white  flowers  are  nocturnal,  and  they  owe 
their  colour  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  no 
pigments.  The  absence  of  pigment  from 
white  flowers  is  an  item  of  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  plants  producing  them ;  lienee, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  many  white- 
flowered  plants  are  so  profuse  in  blossom. 
Red  flowers  are  very  abundant  in  the  Pink 


family,  and  the  term  covers  all  those  which 
vary  from  rose  or  pink  to  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Purple  flowers  include  those  with 
red-purple,  blue-pin  pie,  green  and  yellow- 
purple  flowers.  Blue  flowers  are  most 
common  in  the  Pea,  Violet,  Gentian,  Mint 
and  Figwort  families.  They  are  usually 
irregular  in  form,  and  adapted  to  long- 
tongued  insects,  which  is  evidence  of  their 
highly  specialised  character.  He  finds  only 
a  single  blue-flowered  species  among  Orchids, 
but  he  does  not  name  it.  Speaking  of  color¬ 
ation  in  the  upper  leaves  or  bracts  of  plants, 
he  says  that  blue  leaves  are  more  rare  than 
red  ones,  but  he  will  find  both  of  these 
colours  in  Salvia  Horminurn. 

— o - 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  British  Gardeners’ 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  on  Thursday, 
June  1st,  at  8  p.m.  Members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  expected  to-  be  present  in  large 
numbers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  gar¬ 
deners  interested  will  attend  to  hear  the 
report  of  the-  present  acting  committee, 
vliich  will,  we  believe,  be  very  encouraging 
to  the  movement.  The  voting  papers  for  the 
election  of  the-  Executive  Council  have  been 
distributed,  and  the  result  will  be  announced 
at  the  meeting.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the 
“  Gardeners’  Chronicle." 

— o — 

Prize  Competitions : 

Photographs  of  Gardening  Subjects. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

(1.)  The  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 
offers  a  Prize  of  £1  ls.  Od.  for  the  best 
original  photograph  showing  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  Conservatory.  The  photograph 
must  be  a  view  of  the  reader’s  own  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than  half¬ 
plate  size.  The  prize  photograph  will  be  used 
in  The  Gardening  World,  and  if  any  speci¬ 
ally  commended  photographs  sent  in  for  com¬ 
petition  are  used,  prizes  . of  five  shillings  each 
will  be  given.  The  copyright  of  the  prize 
photographs  will  be  the  property  of  the 
Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World. 

(2.)  A  prize  of  £1  ls. is  also  offered  for  the 
best  original  photograph  of  a  Single  Flower¬ 
ing  Plant  for  room  or  table  decoration.  The 
plant  must  be  one  of  the  reader's  own  grow¬ 
ing.  Fancy  (outer)  pots  may  be  used,  or  the 
pots  may  he  draped  with  ribbons,  canvas  mat¬ 
ting,  crepe  paper,  or  other  decoration,  but 
such  decoration  must  not  be  allowed  to  form 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  pictuie. 
Extra  prizes  of  5s.  each  will  be  given 
for  any  specially  commended  photographs 
which  may  be  used.  Other  conditions,  as 
above. 

All  photographs  must  be  marked  “  Compe¬ 
tition,”  with  name  and  address  of  owner, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  or  before 
Mav  25th. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Temperatures. — The  welcome  change  in  the  weather  will 
allow  of  maintaining  more  natural  conditions  in  the  various 
structures  by  admitting  more  air  and  reducing  the  fire-lieat. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cold,  sunless  weather  for  some 
weeks  past,  unremitting  attention  has  been  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  temperatures  that  the  various  exotic  plants 
require  to  ensure  healthy  growth.  Having  this  fact  in  view, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  now  with  more*  favourable  conditions 
prevailing  outside,  abundance  of  warm  air  should  be'  admitted, 
of  course  having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  various 
plants  grown.  The  stove  containing  a  general  collection  of 
decorative  plants  may  now  be  kept  at  70  to  75  deg.  in  the  day, 
with  some  air-  admitted  through  the  top  ventilators.  Close 
and  syringe  about'  -3  p.rrr.,  and  on  sunny  days  this  will  run  up 
the  temperature  to1  80  or  85  deg.  On  dull  days  start  the  fire 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  close  at  2.30. 

The  greenhouse  and  conservatory  should  no  w  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  merely  applying  a.  little  fire-heat  in  the  forenoon, 
when  the  ventilators  are  open,  to  dispel  damp  arising  from  the 
application  of  water  to  the'  roots  of  the1  plants  growing  therein. 
On  fine,  nrild  nights,  when  cold  rains  or  frosts  do.  not  threaten, 
a  little  top-air  may  with  advantage  be  left  on  rill  night.  Except¬ 
ing  in  low-lying,  cold  districts  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
cover  frames  or  pits  at  night  unless  any  contain  tender  plants 
recently  brought  out  from  warm  houses ;  the  glass  lights 
placed  on  and  closed  last  thing  will  keep  out  the  frosts  we  are 
now  likely  to  experience. 

Chrysanthemums ---These  may  now  be  placed  in  their 
summer  quarters.  Assuming  that  the  large-bloonring  kinds 
are  now  well  established  in  6-in.  pots,  as  they  should  be,  they 
may  receive  the  final  shift- into1  those  of  10  in.  diameter,  using 
rich  loamy  soil  in  a  lumpy  state.  Good  compost  for  this  pot¬ 
ting  consists  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  leaf-soil,  one 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  adding  a  few  shovelfuls  of  wood- 
ashes,  sand,  and  crushed  charcoal,  with  a  sprinkling  of  soot, 
bone-meal  and  Clay’s  fertilisers  In  potting,  ram  fairly  firm  to 
ensure  solid,  short- jointed  growth,  and  leave  sufficient  space 
for  one  or  two  top-dressings  later  on.  Place  the  plants  in  a 
sunny  position,  and  after-  fixing  a  neat  stake  to  each  and  tying 
the  main  stem  thereto,  tie  the  stakes  firmly  to'  wires  strained 
to  posts.  Repot  or  plant  out  the  buslr  plants  that  are  grown 
for-  .  providing  flowers  for  various  decorative  purposes.  A 
somewhat  poorer  soil  will  answer  for  these. 

Cyclamen  persicum.' — The  young  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  August  should  now  be  ready  for  transferring  to'  their 
flowering  pots,  viz.,  6-in.  Golden  rules  to'  observe  in  the  culture 
of  these  invaluable  plants  are  to  maintain  steady,  unchecked 
growth  from  start  to  finish,  to  closely  watch  for  insects,  and  to 
keep  them  near  the  light  at  all  times.  A  good  compost  for 
this  final  potting  consists  of  about  equal  parts  loam,  flaky 
leaf-soil,  and  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  with  the  addition  of 
sharp  sand  or  road-grit,  a  little  wood  ashes,-  and  a  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal.  Pass  this  through  a  coarse  sieve,  or  if  time 
allows',  break  up  the  loam  with  the  hand  and  riddle  the  re¬ 
mainder  through  a  -|-in.  sieve.  If  not  already  removed  from 
shelves  in  warm  houses  no  time  should  be  lost  in  so  doing. 
They  will  now  do  best  on  a  coal-ash  bed  in  a  pit  or  frame, 
always  keeping  them  near  the  roof-glass. 

Gardenias. — It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  these 
unless  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  can  be  afforded  them 
throughout  their  season  of  growth.  Some  gardeners  grow  and 
flower  Gardenias  in  pots  throughout  and  with  excellent  results  ; 
whilst  others  having  heated  pits  at  disposal  plant  them  out. 
I  prefer  the  latter  method  where  large  quantities  of  flowers 


are  required  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  For  maintaining  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  flowers  pot  culture  is  best,  as 
the  time  they  are  wanted  to  flower  can  be  better  regulated. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  root  readily  at  this  time. 
It  is  good  practice  to  insert  large  pieces  containing  several 
shoots,  and  if  these  are  dibbled  into  peaty  soil  and  plunged  in 
a  strong  heat  well  charged  with  humidity,  then  potted  and 
grown  on  freely,  they  will  make  fine  plants  next  autumn.  As 
these  become  established  in  their  flowering  pots  inure  to  rather 
cooler  quarters,  and  keep  near  the  light  to  ensure  mature  wood 
for  flowering.  K.  M. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peaches.  —  The  earliest  forced  trees  in  borders  will  be  on 
tiie  point  of  ripening  their  fruits,  and  should  be  afforded  a 
greater  amount  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  leaving  a 
little  on  during  mild  nights;  1  say  mild  nights,  because  the 
iirst  ten  days  of  May  were  noted  for  keen  winds,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  down  to  30  deg.,  or  2  deg.  of  frost  several  mornings. 
Expose  the  fruits  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  and  keep  the 
syringe  at  bay,  merely  damping  the  borders,  etc.,  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  examining  the  fruits  each  morning,  plucking 
only  those  that  part  freely  from  the  tree,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  not  bruised  in  the  operation,  and  laying  the  fruit  on 
sheets  of  cotton-wool  or  wood-wool,  clear  of  each  other. 
Nectarines  nearing  the  ripening  stage  resent  the  syringe,  even 
more  than  do  Peaches,  and  are  liable  to  crack  if  wetted  much 
overhead.  See  that  the  borders  do  not  lack  moisture,  espe¬ 
cially  trees  that  are  not  quite  so  forward  :  the  mulch  may 
appear  moist  enough,  while  underneath  may  be  on  the  dry 
side.  Diluted  manure-water  may  be  given  such  trees,  but 
clear-  water  only  when  on  the  verge  of  ripening.  Succession 
h  -  ses  require  constant  attention  in  exposing  fruits,  tying  in 
shoots  for  next  year’s  supply,  pinching  at  the  first  leaf"  all 
sub-laterals,  and  thoroughly  syringing  the  foliage  morning 
and  noon  now  the  bright  weather  is  with  us.  These'  trees! 
too,  v  ili  need  abundance  of  root  waterings,  whether  in  pots 
or  bor  ders,  to  assist  in  swelling  the  fruits,  and  where  such 
is  not  objectionable,  a  mulch  of  partly  decayed  manure,  may, 
with  advantage, _  be  given  trees  planted  out,  while  those  in 
pots  should  receive  fresh  horse  droppings  mixed  with  a  little 
lumpy  loam  and  bone-meal.  The  temperature  for  Peach 
houses  may  stand  somewhere  near  60  deg.  at  6  a.m.  advanc¬ 
ing  to  80  deg.,  with  sun  heat,  towards  11  a.m.,  closing  the 
structure  from  3.15  to  4  p.m.  according  to  position,  those 
inclined  to  westward  being  the  latest  to  be  attended  to.  Should 
black  aphis  appear,  fumigate  in  the  evening  when  the  foliage 
is  dry  and  thoroughly  syringe  overhead  next  morning,  while 
tor  red  spider  soap-suds  from  the  laundiy  are  a  capital  remedv, 
juu  ung  it  well  up  under  the  foliage,  where  this  pest  usually 


xluusu. 


-Tvictiiy  amateurs  go  m  tor  tins  kmd  c 
structure  either  heated  or  unheated,  to  suit  their  convenient 
and  excellent  fruits  are  secured,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricot; 

turns,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  in  some  instances  Apples  Sonu 
times  the  trees  are  planted  out,  in  others  all  grown  in  pots  an 
it  is  to  these  latter  that  I  desire  to  draw  attention.  In  th 
hrst  place  unremitting  attention  is  required  from  the  tin; 
the  trees  show  signs  of  growth,  towards  the  end  of  FebrUar 
up  to  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  but  speciallv  so  froi 
early  spring  onwards.  Perhaps  the  life  of  a  tree  depenc 
moie  upon  the  water  supply  than  anything  else,  and  an 
inattention  m.this  respect  quickly  shows  itself.  Each  trt 
must  be  examined  several  times  daily  during  bright  weatln 
and  water  applied  when  necessary..  Neither  must  the  ove 
head  syringing  or  hosing  be  neglected  after  the  flowers  ai 
set,  and  nearly  all  will  have  done  by  now.  Pinching  of  ti: 
s  congest  shoots,  too,' must  claim  attention,  nipping~out  tt 
p'um  at  t  ie  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  while  entire  removal  of  man 
shoots  is  essential,  as  with  planted  out  trees.  Not  only  Peat 
and  -Nectarine  trees,  Apricots  and  Plums  must  come  in  tl 
same  .  category,  or  much  overcrowding  will  result.  The  ai 
0  1  ie  uultn-ator  should  be  to  encourage  spur  growths,  wiiic 
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form  the  principal  bearing  wood  on  pot-grown  trees,  Pots  or 
tubs  should  not  rest  on  the  borders,  but  be  stood  on  bricks,  so> 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  do  not  root  into  other  material.  As 
regards  thinning  of  the  fruits,  this  should  be  done  piecemeal, 
similar  to  disbudding  and  pinching  of  the  shoots ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  allow  the  tree  to  waste  its  energy  on  fruits 
that  must  Eventually  come  off,  and,  fur  the”,  do  not  over-crop. 
All  tlmse  fruits  given  above  need  thinning  when  thickly  set, 
the  cultivator  alone  determining  the  amount  each  tree  can 
carry. 

Ripe  Grapes. — Maintain  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  during 
the  night,  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  60  deg., 
damping  the  borders,  paths,  etc.,  twice  daily  in  bright  weather, 
and  ventilate  freely.  Although  less  root  watering  will  be 
necessary,  test  them  eveiy  week,  as  dryness  at  the  root  causes 
the  berries  to  shrivel.  Jambs  Mayjce. 

liicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Magnolia  obovata. — There  are  many  very  handsome  de¬ 
ciduous  shrubs  which  flower  during  the  present  month,  but  few 
which  excel  this  fine  species,  and  it  deserves  more  extended 
cult  nation  than  at  present.  There  are  several  names  under 
which  it  is  known,  the-  most  common  being  purpurea,  and,  as 
this  indicates,  the  flowers  are  purple.  •  They  are  also  large  and 
very  sweetly  scented,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  during 
the  evening,  and  being  produced  freely,  a  good-sized  specimen 
is  a  conspicuous  object  when  standing  out  before  the  other 
occupants  of  the  shrubbery.  It  continues  in  flower  for  a  long 
period,  and,  unlike  many  other  members  of  this  family,  is  not 
injured  by  spring  frosts,  which  in  some  cases  greatly  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  large,  dark-green  foliage  is  also 
showy  when  the  blossoms  have  faded.  This  Magnolia  prefers 
a  deep,  fairly  good  loam,  and  it  can  be  transplanted  success¬ 
fully  when  not  too  large. 

Piptanthus  nepalensis,  generally  known  as  the  Evergreen 
Laburnum,  is  looked  upon  as  only  being  sufficiently  hardy  for 
growing  in  the  open  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  and 
this  is  the  case  where  it  is  grown  in  bush  form,  but  when  given 
the  protection  of  a  wall  facing  south  it  succeeds  well  in"  this 
locality  and  only  needs  protection  in  very  sharp  winters.  At 
the  present  time  this  Piptanthus  is  quite. one  of  the  showiest 
of  wall  shrubs,  and  where  a-  warn  position  can  be  found  is 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  all  collections.  It  grows  freely  in  any 
good,  well-drained  soil,  and  produces  its  pale  yellow  flowers 
very  plentifully  on  shoots  of  the  current  year’s  growth.  The 
chirk  green  glossy  foliage  is  also  very  ornamental.  This  shrub 
needs  little  pruning,  and  if  the  growths  are  kept  tied  or  nailed 
in,  will  soon  cover  considerable  space. 

Shrubs  for  Bare  Places  — The  planting  of  shrubs  in  dry 
places,  such  as  under  large  trees,  is  a  subject  that  might  be 
given  far  more  attention  in  gardens  than  it  now  receives,  and 
the  numerous  varieties  which  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  could 
be  more  largely  used  for  the  clothing  of  unsightly  spots  where 
it  is  often  thought  nothing  would  grow.  This  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  are  not  acquainted  with  shrubs 
which  thrive  under  such  treatment,  I  have  before  mentioned 
the  Aucubas  as  being  among  the  most  suitable,  and  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  tall  shrubs  for  dry  ground  in  shade. 
The  commoner  Rhododendrons  are  of  great  value,  providing 
chalk  does  not  exist  in  the  soil  in  large  quantities.  In  such  a 
position  they  grow  and  flower  freely,  which  renders  them 
excellent  for  the  woodland,  and  they  are  not  injured  by  name. 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  the  Butcher’s  Broom,  is  a  native  shrub, 
and  when  carrying  its  bright  red  berries  in  quantity  is  very 
ornamental.  This  is  a  good  shrub  for  planting  round  the  base 
of  large  Oaks,  Elms,  etc.  :  for  no  matter  how  dry  the  soil  it 
will  flourish.  It  should  be  planted  moderately  thickly,  beiim 
of  stiff,  upright  growth. 

Ruscus  Hypoglossus  is  of  shorter  growth,  and  the  dark 
green  foliage  is  veiy  interesting,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  on 
the  under-side  of  the  leaves. 


Beiberis  Aquiloltum  i«  well  known  as  one  of  our  m< -i  ~ | 
spring-flowering  shrubs,  but  it  might  with  advantage  be  more 
largely  used  for  the  above  purpose.  When  this  shrub  become  - 
at  all  leggy  it  can  be  pruned  hard  to  the  ground  in  the  autumn, 
and  will  answer  well  to  such  treatment. 

Gaultheria  Shallon  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  and  in 
shade  reaches  about  1  2  in.  in  height.  It  has  dark  green  foliage 
and  quantities  of  showy  white  flowers  suffused  with  pink.  This 
succeeds  best  in  a  peaty  soil. 

Where  one  wishes  to  cover  a  considerable  space  with  some 
dwarf  subject  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Vincas,  all  of 
them  being  veiy  fast  growers,  and  the  variegated  forms  are 
especially  attractive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  common 
Ivies,  which  can  in  many  cases  be  mixed  with  the  Vincas  if  one 
wishes  for  variety.  Ivy  can  also  be  planted  between  such  us 
the  Aucubas  if  one  wishes  to  cover  the  ground.  When  plant¬ 
ing  the  above  subjects,  the  only  attention  necessary  is  to  give 
them  a  thorough  watering,  after  which  the  drip  from  the  over¬ 
hanging  branches  will  be  sufficient.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Work  now  is  most  pressing  in  this  department  and  very 
much  depends  as  to  circumstances  and  locality  as  to  the  order 
in  which  it  should  lie  done,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  in  the  various  crops  and  pay  strict  attention  to  others 
which  are  more  advanced,  so  that  no-  break  in  the  supply  of 
well-grown  vegetables  is  likely  to  occur.  I  have  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  sow  small  quantities  frequently  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  garden  of  those  subjects  which  are  somewhat  unreliable, 
rather  than  depend  on  one  or  two  large  breadths. 

Hoeing. — I  ant  a  great  believer  in  keeping  this  valuable  tool 
at  work  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  extermin¬ 
ating  weeds,  which,  of  course,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
there  are  few  growing  crops  which  are  not  distinctly  benefited 
by  having  the  surface  soil  constantly  stirred  either  with  a  draw 
or  Dutch  hoe-,  and  the  same  rule  applies  on  all  kinds  of  land. 

Thinning  the  Crops  — I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  far 
more  failures  among  vegetables  owing  to  overcrowding  than 
fiorn  any  other  cause,  and  especially  does  this  relate  to  such 
as  Peas  and  Beans  of  all  kinds.  Turnips,  Lettuce,  Onions, 

1  arsley  and  Parsnips.  Though  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
sew  thickly,  it  is  more  necessary  to  thin  early.  Far  heavier 
crops  and  of  better  quality  are  assured  from  Peas  and  Beans 
v  lien  plenty  of  room  is  allowed  than  is  generally  the  case  when 
sown  and  left  to  remain  thick.  It  is  quite  unreasonable  to 
expect  these  to-  yield  at  all  satisfactorily  when  permitted  to 
remain  oftentimes  as  thick  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  Peas  should 
never  be-  thicker  than  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  apart,  and  especially 
those  intended  for  late  supplies,  and  the  larger  and  more  robust 
should  be  allowed  a  distance  of  6  in.  to  10  in.,  and  Runner 
Beans  of  all  kinds  from  10  in.  to  15  in.  These  should  be 
thinned  to  this  distance  when  the  staking  is  done.  Smaller 
seeds,  such  as  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroot  and  Lettuce 
should  be  thinned  at  two  or  three  different  times,  but  in  no 
case  should  the  seedlings  be-  allowed  to  become  drawn.  Onions 
are,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most-  precarious  crops  when 
sown  and  grown  under  the  old  methods  of  cultivation,  as  the 
Onion  fly  is  frequently  responsible  for  ruining  acres,  and  it  is 
well  to  leave  these-  fully  as  thick  again  as  they  should  be  till 
quite  the  middle  of  June.  Fortunately,  by  sowing  under  ffiass 
and  planting  out,  this  trouble  is  avoided,  or  practically  so,  a 
very  much  heavier  crop  of  far  better  quality  is  assured,  and 
this  plan  has  everything  to  commend  it. 

Celery . — Providing  all  has  gone  well  with  the  seed  which 
was  sown  about  the  middle  of  February,  the  plants  will  be 
stout,  sturdy,  well  hardened,  and  lit  for  planting  out  in  nicely 
prepared  trenches,  and  the  sooner,  the  better,  as  these  will  have 
everything  to  gain  by  it  and  nothing  to  lose. 

The  day  before  doing  so  carefully  examine  the  plants,  and 
if  infested  with  green  fly,  as  they  frequently  are  at  this  season, 
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remove  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  probably  growing  to*  a  cool 
house,  pit  or  frame,  and  thoroughly  fumigate  with  XL  All,  the 
most  simple*  and  effectual  method  of  cleansing  them.  Give  a 
thorough  watering  before  moving,  lift  with  nice  balls  with  a 
garden  trowel,  plant  very  firmly,  thoroughly  water  in  and  apply 
a  good  dusting  of  fresh  soot  both  on  the  foliage  and  round 
about  the  plants.  This  not  only  acts  as  a  preventive  to  the 
Celery  fly  attacking  them,  though  I  know  some  are  sceptical  as 
to  this,  but  this  is  owing  to  not  being  persistently  applied, 
especially  early  in  the  season  ;  but  it  also*  is  a  splendid  stimu¬ 
lant  and  does  much  to  prevent  slugs  and  worms  disfiguring  it. 
During  dry  weather  the  plants  should  be*  damped  overhead 
twice  daily,  and  abundance  of  water  given  at  the  roots  ;  in  fact, 
too  much  can  hardly  be  given.  Other  trenches  should *be  pre¬ 
pared  and  made  ready  for  successional  sowings,  and  the  ridges 
should  be*  employed  for  growing  Lettuce,  Endive  and  Radishes. 

Leeks.  —  Continue  to  plant  these  out  in  trenches  as  prepared 
for  Celery,  allowing  a  distance*  of  10  in.  to  12  in.  from  plant  to 
plant.  The  blanching  should  be  proceeded  with  immediately 
they  are  put  out,  nothing  being  better  than  stiff  brown  paper 
collars,  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  small  cost-  or  made*  at 
home.  These  should  be  raised  as  the  plants  become  drawn  up, 
placing  some  of  the  finest  soil  round  the  bottom  until  the 
desired  height  is  reached,  when  these  should  be  removed  and 
the  blanched  part  banked  up  with  soil,  when,  if  plenty  of 
moisture  is  applied,  these  will  swell  at  a  great  rate.  The 
latest  sowing  should  now  be  pricked  out  from  3  in.  to*  -1  in. 
apart.  These  will  be*  serviceable  for  next  spring  s  supply. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Phaius.  • — The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  they  are  most*  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
They  can  be  successfully  grown  in  any  ordinary  stove,  or 
are  still  better  and  more  easily  cultivated  in  an  intermediate 
house  temperature.  They  are  far  less  liable  to  become  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  dreaded  black  spot  on  the  foliage  when  the 
piants  are  cultivated  under  cooler  conditions.  In  addition  to* 
the  species  of  the  P.  giandifolius  section,  there  are  the  numerous 
hybrids  that  have  been  derived  from  the  inter-crossing  of 
these  with  P.  tub  ere  id  os  us* ;  P.  eooksoniauus  and  the*  variable 
P.  Norman  are  the  most  prominent  of  these,  and  having 
now  become  plentifully  distributed,  they  may  be  procured 
for  a  reasonable  outlay.  They  come  into  flower  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  and  last  for  several 
weeks  in  perfection.  In  fact,  we  have  had  plants  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  here  for  at  least  six  weeks.  The  removal  of  the 
plants  to  the  cooler  and  dry  conditions  seems  to  do  no  harm 
whatever,  in  fact  it  appears  to  afford  the  necessary  rest,  for 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  vigour  plants  thus  treated  seem  to 
restart  into  growth  immediately  the  flower  scapes  have  been 
removed,  and  they  are  returned  to  the  house  in  which  they 
are  grown. 

We  ■grow  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  deg. 
during  winter  ;  the  summer  temperature,  with  fire  heat,  from 
60  to  65  deg.  The  plants  of  this  section,  both  of  hybrids 
;nd  species,  are  annually  repotted  about  the  middle  of  May. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  suitable  compost,  but 
providing  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  discretion  of  apply¬ 
ing  root  moisture  are  considered.  I  find  the  plants  will  do  in 
practically  any  compost.  I  have  been  unable  to  distinguish 
any  perceptible  difference  between  plants  that  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  compost  wholly  of  leaf  soil,  and  those  that  have  been 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam.  I  would  advise  a  com¬ 
post  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  loam,  peat  and  leaf-soil,  with 
sufficient  rough  sand  or  broken  crocks  to  render  the  whole 
porous,  the  surface  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
moss.  If  desired,  some  sphagnum  may  be  mixed  with  the 
potting  material.  The  pots  should  be  clean,  and  filled  to 
one-third  their  depth  with  clean  broken  crock.  The  plants 
are  gross  feeders,  and  require  a  moderate  amount  of  root 


room.  The  compost  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm  about 
the  mots  and  base  of  Uie  plants. 

As  soon  as  repotting  is  completed,  water  the  plants 
with  rain-water,  thoroughly  wettmg  the  compost  through. 
Very  little  water  will  be  required  afterwards  for  some  time 
until  the  plants  have  become  rooted  through  the  compost, 
when  more  liberal  moisture  may  be  afforded,  but  I  would  not 
advise,  even  with  pot-bound  plants,  the  use  of  manure  water 
of  any  kind.  I  am  convinced  that  the  plants  do  equally  well 
without  assistance  of  this  kind. 

The  Humblotti  section  of  the  hybrid  Phaius  are  now  in 
commerce.  Those  grown  under  much  cooler  conditions  than 
the  so-called  tuberculosus  section  are  far  finer,  and  more 
easily  accommodated.  They  flower  about  the  month  of  May, 
and  are  more  decorative  and  attractive  even  than  those 
above  mentioned.  Their  potting  requirements  are  the  same  as 
stated  above,  but,  flowering  later,  they  do  not  usually  com¬ 
mence  rooting  before  the  end  of  June.  Repotting  should  thus 
be  delayed  until  that  period.  A  temperature  of  from  50  to 
55  deg.  is  ample  for  them  during  winter,  with  a  summer 
temperature  of  5  deg.  higher.  H.  J.  Chapjiak. 


American  Plants. 

Given  a  good  peaty  soil,  there  are  few  shrubs  that  can 
give  us  such  a  brilliant  display  and  such  variations  of  colour 
during  the  springtime  as  this  class  of  plant.  All  or  nearly 
all  are  best  seen  when  grown  in  masses.  Erica  mediterranea 
hybrida  when  seen  in  flower  in  a  large  bed  to  itself  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  Commencing  to  flower  early  in  January,  it 
will  continue  well  on  into  April.  The  tree  Heaths  E.  arborea 
and  E.  lusitanica  are  worthy  of  extended  culture.  They  are 
exceedingly  floriferous.  E.  Veitcliii,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  two,  should  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  rather 
scarce  at  present.  E.  australis,  bearing  beautiful  red 
flowers  during  March  and  April,  also  attains  a  good  height. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  grounds,  .and 
protected  in  cold  weather,  for  it  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
severe  frost.  For  those  previously  mentioned  only  slight 
protection  is  sometimes  needful.  E.  carnea,  growing  about 
6  in.  high,  and  being  hardy,  is  an  acquisition  also,  because  of 
its  white  form.  This  Heath  used  to  be  known  as  E.  herbacea. 
As  it  will  stand  clipping,  it  is  useful  for  and  forms  a  pretty 
edging. 

E.  Tetralix  and  its  varieties  alba  and  rubra  are  really 
delightful.  The  variety  of  the  Cornish  Heath,  E.  vagans 
grandiflora,  is  very  good.  This  and  its  other  forms  give  a 
splendid  show  towards  the  latter  >  art  of  the  summer. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  Calluna  vulgaris  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  :  C.  v.  Allporti,  C.  v.  aurea,  C.  v.  Hammondi,  and  C.  v. 
flore  pleno. 

In  Bryanthus  empetrifonnis  we  have  a  delightful  shrub. 
The  flowers,  which  are  in  dense  heads,  are  of  a  beautiful  pink. 
The  plant  grows  about  6  in.  high.  Kalmia  g-lauca  proves  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  showy  shrub,  with  innumerable  cup-like  pink  flowers. 
Rhodotliamnus  Chamaecistus  is  very  showy  and  suitable  for 
rock-work.  Others  worthy  of  mention  for  their  flowering 
propensities  are  :  Andromeda  poli folia  var.  angustifolia,  Cas- 
siope  tetragoma  (pretty  white),  Rhododendron  racemosum. 
R.  Rhodora,  R.  ledifoliuin  narcissiflorum,  R.  indicum  amoenum, 
R.  rhombicum  (showy  pink),  and  R.  Yaseyi.  A.  J. 


Chinese  Primula  Webbs’  Avalanche. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  grand  variety,  introduced  by  the 
well-knowm  firm  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Stourbridge, 
who  have  long  been  noted  for  high-class  Primulas.  Among 
a  large  number  grown,  here  last  year,  no  variety  atti acted 
so  much  attention  as  this.  The  foliage  is  red,  and  the  flowers 
a  beautiful  white  of  great  substance,  enormous  trusses,  which 
were  thrown  up  well  above  the  foliage.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  Primula  seed,  and  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  a  real 
good  white  will  do  well  to  include  this.  E.  Beckett. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Berberis  stenophylla. 

It  often  happens  that  artificial  productions  give  better 
results  in  gardens  than  the  natural  ones,  and  this  applies  to 
the  beautiful  Barberry  under  notice,  which  was  obtained  by 
crossing  B.  empetrifolia  with  B.  Darwinii.  The  first  named  is 
a.  very  dwarf  and  weakly  growing  shrub  with  narrow  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  but  seldom  seen  outside  botanic  gardens. 
Darwin’s  Barberry  is  a  much  stronger  growing  shrub,  with 
oblong  leaves  of  a  variety  of  shapes  and  furnished  with  strong 
spines  to  the  teeth.  Although  it  cannot  be  described  as  either 
a  weakly  grower  or  a.  tender  one,  it  grows  slowly,  and  is,  we 
think,  more  neglected  in  gardens  large  and  small  than  it  ought 
to  be,  for  a  well-furnished  bush  is  a  handsome  specimen  with 
orange  flowers  followed  by  blue-black  berries  later  on  in  the 
season,  and  sometimes  by  flowers  produced  by  a  second  growth. 

B.  stenophylla  is  intermediate  between  the  parents,  and  has 
narrowly  oblong,  slightly  toothed  leaves  with  racemes  of  orange 
flowers  produced  in  the  axil  of  almost  every  leaf  of  last  year’s 
growth  or  on  the  short  spurs.  The  plant  grows  vigorously,  and 
our  illustration  scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
stems,  because  they  always  assume  a  strongly  arching  form, 
and  while  the  bush  may  stand  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  the  stems 
are  really  much  longer.  Our  picture  shows  one  of  many  bushes 
to  be  seen  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Ivew  not  far  from  the 
Dropbridge  Gate  on  the  banks  of  the. Thames, 
and  during  May,  sometimes  even  earlier,  they 
are  the  glory  of  that  part  of  the  garden,  and 
give  the  visitors  much  pleasure  in  seeing  such 
a  wealth  of  flowers  producing  such  an  effect,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  them.  The  orange 
flowers  are  so  numerous  as  practically  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  rich  dark  green 
and  evergreen. 

Several  people  have  saved  seeds  from  the 
berries  of  this  hybrid,  and  the  resulting  seed¬ 
lings  show  a  considerable  amount  of  variation 
both  in  the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  as  they 
tend  towards  one  or  other  of  the  parents. 

Very  often  the  leaves  are  relatively  broad 
when  they  diverge  towards  B.  Darwinii.  Both 
this  Barberry  and  its  parents  have  the  sepals 
as  highly  coloured  as  the  petals,  making- 
twelve  in  all.  Possibly  also-  this  number  may 
occasionally  be  increased,  as  is  likely  to 
happen  in  hybrid  plants.  They  also  tend  to 
form  a  flower  of  globular  shape,  and  when 
half  expanded  the  coloured  pieces  are  SO' 
numerous  as  to  lead  many  to  think  the  flowers 
are  double,  and  accordingly  attach  flore  pleno 
to  the  name.  We  have  not,  however,  seen  a 
truly  double  Barberry,  nor  do>  we  think  that 
the  seedlings  raised  from  B.  stenophylla  are  any  improvement 
upon  the  original. 

T)ie  best  form  of  the  bush  and  the  most  floriferous,  we  think, 
is  that  which  is  intermediate  between  the  parents.  It  is  as 
easily  grown  as  the  common  Barberry,  and  being  perfectly 
hardy  should  be  planted  in  fully  exposed  positions  so  that  the 
leathery  evergreen  leaves  may  get  all  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  Possibly,  also',  a  soil  that  is  inclined  to'  be  drv  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  flowering.  At  all  events,  wherever  we  have  seen  this 
Barberry  in  its  most  floriferous  condition,  it  has  been  on  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  or  that  which  is  light  and  friable,  thereby 
inducing  the  plant  to  complete  its  growth  early  and  to  ripen 
up  the  young  wood. 

Those  who  select  such  a  soil  and  position  for  their  plants  will 
be  well  rewarded  during  May  with  the  splendid  appearance 
of  this  evergreen  shrub.  Berries  are  freely  produced  later  in 
the  season,  and  though  ornamental  in  themselves,  scarcely 
produce  the  striking  effect  of  the  flowers  in  May. 

Lisochilus  Mahoni. 

About  the  third  week  of  April  and  for  some  time  previously 


a  new>  Orchid  flowered  in  the  Victoria  House  at  Kew.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stately  of  the  family,  although 
it  would  not  be  everybody’s  Orchid.  Some  idea  of  its  stately 
character  may  be  gleaned  from  the  illustration  of  the  whole 
plant  standing  upon  the  floor  and  showing  the  leaves  and 
flower-spike.  It  reached  Kew  from  Uganda  in  1902,  and  was 
collected  by  Mr.  John  Mahon  while  travelling  in  Uganda. 

ihe  stem  of  the  plant  shown  was  8  ft.  high,  and  terminated 
by  a  raceme  of  about  thirty  flowers  of  large  size  even  for  this 
genus.  The  form  of  the  flowers  may  better  be  seen  in  the 
picture  showing  the  inflorescence  on  another  column.  The 
sepals  are  green,  while  the  petals  are  large,  obovate,  soft  lilac- 
purple,  and  turned  downwards,  so  that  they  face  the  beholder 
when  looking  up  to  the  flowers.  The  lip  has  green  side  lobes 
with  a  pale  yellow  prominent  disc  and  a  dark  purple  terminal 
lobe.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  plaited,  tapering  downwards 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long  and  nearly  erect.  The  features  of  the  plant, 
then,  are  its  stateliness,  long  leaves  and  large  flowers,  the 
showy  parts  of  which  consist  of  the  petals  and  lip. 

The  above  is  a  much  more  stately  plant  than  the  closelv 
allied  Eulophiella  peetersiana,  from  Madagascar,  and  which 
was  flowered  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  brought  before 
the  R.H.S.  at  the  meeting  on  April  12th,  1898.  That  had  a 
raceme  of  massive  flowers  on  a  scape  31,  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Liso¬ 
chilus  Mahoni  is  double  the  height. 

O 


Noccaca  stylosa. 

Among  plants  that  can  strike  root  into  the  narrow  crevices 
and  chinks  of  stonework  or  walls,  and  flourish  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  position  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  above- 
named  plant  must  take  first  rank,  and  consequently  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  most  desirable  plant  for  clothing  old  walls 
or  rocky  ledges.  The  habit  of  growth  is  close  and  compact, 
Die  leaves  small,  and  the  flower-stalks  so>  short  as  to  give  an 
impression  that  the  flowers  spring  from  the  foliage,  so  that 
even  in  wind-swept  corners  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plant  being 
damaged.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  the  flowers  are 
mauve  or  lilac,  the  latter  being  oroduced  with  great  freedom 
throughout  spring  and  early  summer.  Yet  another  charm 
may  be  added  to'  those  already  indicated — that  of  a  sweet,  re¬ 
freshing  perfume.  Individual  plants  are  not  long-lived,  but 
seed  is  abundantly  produced  and  freely  germinates  in  any 
fissure  to  which  it  may  fall,  so  that  when  once  established,  a 
good  stock  is  assured.  The'  plant  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
under  the  name  of  Iberis  stylosa. 


I Photo .  J [aclaren  and  Sons 

Tiie  Naerow-leaved  Barberry  (Berberis  stenophylla). 


Heather  Bell. 
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Ornamental  Gardening. 


( Concluded  from  page  404.) 

Telantheras,  Sedums,  dwarf  forms  of  Lobelia  Erinus,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  and  many  others  may  be  used,  while  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  few  dot  plants  of  Grevillea  robusta,  Sempervivum 
arboreum,  and  the  hardier  greenhouse  Dracaenas  will  add  to 
the  effect.  Returning  to  the  freer  style  of  summer  bedding, 
that  termed  sub-tropical  calls  for  some  attention  ;  this  mode 
of  embellishment  is  only  possible  in  gardens  of  considerable 
size  and  where  facilities  are  available  for  the  storing  and  grow- 
ing  on  of  plants  of  large  dimensions. 

In  gardens  containing  beds  of  large  size  very  effective 
arrangements  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  various  Palms,  such 
as  Livistona  chinensis,  Howeas,  Phoenix  of  different  kinds, 
Bamboos,  Cordylines,  Lantanas,  Plumbagos,  Solanums,  and  SO' 
on  indefinitely,  but  the  use  of  such  plants  is  restricted  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  house  room  required  to-  store  them  in 
winter,  and  equally  as  much  by  climate;  for  only  in  situations 
which  are  sheltered,  or  in  localities  where  the  temperature  is 
generally  high  in  summer,  can  sub-tropical  bedding  be  carried 
out  with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  farther  north  we  go  the  more  restricted  is  the  use  of 
such  plants,  but  a  sub-tropical  effect  may  be  obtained  without 
resorting  to  plants  like  those  just  named.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  plants  which,  if  not  attaining  to  the  huge  size  of 
Palms,  Bamboos,  and  so  on,  will  yet  give  the  desired  effect. 
For  instance,  given  an  average  summer,  Abutilons,  like  Thom- 
soni,  Souvenir  de  Bonn,  vexillarium,  Cannas,  Veronica  Ander- 
soni  variegata,  Iresines,  Heliotrope,  Solanum  pyracanthum, 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  Ricinus  communis  will  succeed  in 
most  gardens.  Quite  a  number  of  these  plants  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  annually,  while  the  others  will  not  require  anything 
like  so  much  house  room  in  winter  as  Palms,  for  instance. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  chiefly  with  foliage  plants,  and  indeed 
these  play  an  important  part  in  bedding  out  nowadays.  How¬ 
ever,  flowering  plants  are  relied  on  in  many  gardens,  and  a 
notable  feature  in  bedding  arrangements  of  late  years  is  the 
increased  use  of  Begonias,  both  fibrous-rooted  and  tuberous. 

In  Scotland  Begonias  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  many  gardens,  and  I  think  the  change  is  for  the 
better,  because  Begonias  are  less  susceptible  to  inclement 
weather,  are  so  easily  stored  in  winter,  and  provide  a  wide 
range  of  colour.  The  scarlet  Pelargonium  is  very  much 
despised  by  some  fastidious  people,  but  it  is  still  an  effective 
and  useful  bedding  plant. 

As  I  mentioned  in  connection  with  spring  bedding,  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  each  bed.  It  is  quite  passible 
to  have  a  charming  arrangement  of  such  things  as  Streptoso- 
len  Jamesoni,  Abutilons,  Standard  Heliotropes,  Iresines,  and  the 
like,  which,  when  set  off  by  a  wide  expanse  of  green  grass  and 
viewed  from  close  at  hand,  would  appear  beautiful  indeed  ;  but 
the  same  bed  looked  at  from  a  considerable  distance  would  not 
be  half  so  effective  as  a  bed  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
discuss  all  the  plants  which  are  used  in  the  flower-garden. 

One  might  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  dealing  with  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  and  hosts  of  other  hardy  and  half  hardy 
annuals  which  have  been  well  tried  in  years  gone  by. 

I  would,  however,  put  forth  a  plea  for  lightness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  in  arrangement,  and  the  use  of  only  those  plants  which 
may  be  relied  on  to  succeed  in  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
used  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  ask  why  do  we  go'  to  the  trouble 
of  raising  annually  enormous  quantities  of  tender  exotics  and 
neglect  many  of  the  lovely  plants  which  are  quite  hardy  in  our 
own  country?  I  shall  take  Liliums  as  an  example.  I  know 
very  well  we  cannot  fill  all  our  beds  with  Liliums,  yet  I  think 
we  might  with  advantage  reduce  the  number  which  require  to 
be  planted  once  or  twice  annually,  and  substitute  for  them 
beds  of  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  of  restricted  growth, 
planting  clumps  of  Liliums  between.  The  majority  of  Liliums 
are  of  fairly  easy  culture;  indeed,  two.  of  the  least  suitable 


for  permanent  planting,  speciosum  and  longiflorum,  are  the 
only  ones  used  to  any  extent  in  public  parks,  and  then  they 
are  grown  on  in  pots  before  being  planted  out.  There  are 
many  shrubs  of  dwarf  habit  which  flower  early  in  the  year,  and 
with  these  we  might  associate  such  highly  decorative  Liliums 
as  Hansoni,  pyrenaicum,  pomponium,  dauricum,  croceum, 
elegans,  all  of  which  flower  fairly  early.  These  might  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Brownii,  auratum,  umbellatum,  testaceum,  Marta- 
gon,  and  its  beautiful  white  variety  ;  while,  later  still,  we  have 
superbum,  pardalinum,  and  Henryi,  and  latest  of  all,  tigrinum 
and  its  varieties.  Thus  with  Liliums  alone  we  might  have  an 
effective  display  through  summer  and  autumn.  Even  in 
gardens  where  little  bedding  out  is  done,  the  herbaceous  border 
receives  considerable  attention,  if  only  to  afford  cut.  flowers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  most  effective  way  of  planting 
herbaceous  plants  is  to  have  groups  according  to  the  size  of 
the  border ;  to  have  a  border  of  this  kind  effective  over  the 
longest  possible  period  requires  considerable  knowledge  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  generally,  and  some  taste  in  arranging  the 
groups  both  in  shape  and  colour.  A  difficulty  which  arises  in 
the  massing  style  of  planting  is  that,  if  one  has  a  mass  of,  say, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  in  flower  in  June,  when  these  flowers  are 
over  there  is  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  though  this, 
of  course,  may  be  made  up  for  by  later-flowering  groups  of 
other  plants ;  but  I  believe  that  by  a  little  selection  and  a  little 
experimenting,  a  system  might  be  developed  by  which  we 
could  plant  within  the  same  space  two  groups,  one  an  early 
fiowerer,  and  the  other  a  mid-season  or  late-flowerer.  In  this 
way  I  think  an  effect  might  be  obtained  over  the  longest 
possible  period. 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste'  or  convenience  whether  or  not 
bulbous  plants  are  included  in  the  mixed  border ;  for  my  own 
part  I  should  certainly  include  many  of  the  fine  Liliums 
already  mentioned. 

I  know  of  no  other  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  whose  species 
and  varieties  flower  over  such  an  extended  season  as  those  of 
Lilium,  with  Fritillarias,  Daffodils  and  early  Tulips  in  spring, 
late  Tulips;  Liliums,  and  Camassias  in  late  spring  and  summer, 
and  Galtonias  and  Liliums  in  autumn,  a  fine  show  may' be  had 
the  season  through.  The  various  sections  of  Gladioli  are  also 
effective  in  beds  and  borders,  and  lend  themselves  to1  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  plants,  such  as  Roses  and  Paeonies-. 

As  summer  merges  into  autumn  it  is  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to'  notice  how  the  flowers  which  bloom  at  the  latter 
season  seem  to  accord  with  the  changes  previous  to  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  The>  bright  orange-red  spikes  of  Kniphofias,  and  the 
orange-scarlet  trusses  of  Phlox  Cocquelicot,  and  the  crimson, 
bronze  and  yellow  border  Chrysanthemums,  although  maybe 
not  so  gaudy  as  some  of  the  flowers  which  bloom  in  summer, 
yet  give  a  brightness  and  warmth  to  our  gardens  which  is  much 
appreciated  in  autumn,  and  these  colours  will  prevail  far  into 
the  autumn  in  the  leaves  of  the  scarlet  Oak,  many  of  the  Cra- 
taeguses,  Ginkgo  biloba,  and  many  others. 

Wherever  possible,  these  flowers  of  rich  colouring  should  be 
planted  in  masses  to  get  the  best  effect.  White  flowers  are,  of 
course,  in  harmony  at  all  seasons,  and  one  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  beauty  of  Anemone  japonica  alba,  but  good  white  Phloxes 
like  Sylphide  and  Tapis  blanc  should  be  grown  in  quantity. 
Late  blooming  flowers  of  other  colours  are  not  wanting,  of 
course,  and  there  are  about  a  score  of  pink  varieties  of 
Anemone  japonica,  some  of  which  are  lovely,  while  others  are 
inferior  to  the  type. 

Perennial  Asters,  which  are  much  boomed  nowadays,  are 
good  in  some  localities  in  good  seasons.  Early  flowerers  like 
acris,  with  bright  lilac  flowers,  also'  some  of  red  and  rose- 
coloured  varieties  of  the  Novae  Angdiae  section,  are  good  for 
the  herbaceous  border ;  these  latter,  however,  are  as  a  rule 
very  late,  and  in  Scotland  often  fail  to  flower  before  the 
weather  becomes  too  severe. 

I  fancy  our  gardens  wrquld  be  all  the  better  if  we  gave  more 
attention  to  autumn-flowering  bulbous  and  cormous  plants.  I 
am  sure  we  can  ask  for  no  better  effect  than  that  produced  by 
colonies  of  Colchicum  autumnale  and  speciosum,  the  rosy- 
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purple  flowers  of  which,  set  off  by  the  grass,  or  a  carpet  of 
Hemiaria  iu  the  rock  garden,  present  an  effective  piece  of 
ornamental  gardening.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
Crocus  speciosus,  whose  lilac  flowers,  with  orange-coloured 
stigmas,  are  so  effective  on  sunny,  autumn  days ;  while  Stem- 
bergia  lutea,  seldom  seen  outside  botanic  gardens,  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  in  search  of  winter-flowering  bulbous  plants. 

In  dealing  with  ornamental  gardening,  one  is  bound  to  give 
some  attention  to  decorative  climbing  plants.  Apart  from 
Roses,  whose  usefulness  in  this  respect  is  well  known,  and 
whose  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  attempt  to  deal  with  here, 
we  have  a  number  of  other  plants  which  may  be  effectively 
used  in  the  flower-garden.  Ipomoea  versicolor,  better  known 
as  Mina  lobata,  is  a  fine  climbing  plant  bearing  racemes  of 
orange-red  flowers,  is  very  effective  on  a  trellis  or  pergola,  and 
it  may  be  raised  from  seeds  annually.  Ipomoea  purpurea,  the 
Morning  Glory,  is  of  the  same  habit  as  the  former,  but  bears 
open,  •  bell-shaped  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
purple  and  blue. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber  bears  abundance  of  orange-red  flowers, 
and  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ipomoeas,  and  may  be 
raised  from  seeds,  if  desired,  though  the  roots  are  perennial 
if  protected. 

Tropaeolums  are  pretty  and  useful  twining  plants  which 
may  be  made  use  of  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  yellow-flowered 
canariense  being  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  kind  which  may  be 
effectively  used  on  walls  or  trellises. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum  is  very  fine  where  it  succeeds,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  everyone's  plant,  though  it  is  worth  per¬ 
severing  with,  for  the  scarlet  flowers  are  most  effective. 

Some  of  the  Honeysuckles,  as  well  as  the  variegated  Hop,  are 
also  effective  for  the  pergola  or  a  trellis. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  claims  of  the  Clematis  as  a 
decorative  climber,  yet  I  do  not  think  we  make  the  best  use 
of  these  fine  plants  in  our  gardens.  They  are  lovely  in  all 
sorts  of  positions,  and  the  genus  includes  so  many  sections 
flowering  at  different  periods  of  the  year  that  we  may  have 
Clematis  in  flower  from  spring  till  frost  comes. 

Probably  the  commonest  type  met  with  is  Jackmanii,  and  a 
very  good  one,  too,  but  I  think  that  the  early-flowerers  belong¬ 
ing  to-  the  patens  and  florida  sections  are  worth  a  little  more 
attention  than -they  receive.  They  flower  in  May  and  June, 
and  thus  are  among  the  earliest  of  any  hardy  climbers  to¬ 
ll  ower.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  previous  year’s 
growths  ;  hence  in  pruning  we  must  be  careful  not  to  cut  away 
shoots  which  are  to  produce  flowers.  Only  veiy  thin  or  dead 
wood  should  be  removed  in  spring,  leaving  the  best  shoots 
intact ;  after  flowering  they  may  be  thinned  out  and  cut  back 
a  little,  subsequently  regulating  the  new  growths,  which  will 
produce  flowers  the  following  year.  Of  the  patens  type,  Lady 
Londesborough,  Nellie  Moser,  and  Mrs.  George  Jackman  are 
good,  while  of  the  florida  type,  Belle  of  Woking  and  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  are  well  known.  One  of  the  earliest  to  flower  is 
Clematis  montana,  and  a  real  beauty  it  is,  bearing  abundance 
of  pure  white  flowers  in  April.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
generally  does  not  want  much  pruning,  though  young  plants 
may  be  thinned  out  a  little  after  flowering.  A  large  plant  of 
this  species  is  a  fine  sight  when  in  flower. 

The  lanuginosa  group  contains  some  fine  varieties  flowering 
from  July  onwards.  In  pruning  this  section  they  should  be  cut 
moderately  hard  back,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  from  laterals 
of  the  current  year’s  growth.  Lord  Neville  and  lanuginosa 
alba  are  representative  of  this  group. 

The  Jackmanii  and  Viticella  groups  require  to  be  cut  back 
much  harder  than  any  of  the  previous  sections,  as  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year. 

Jackmanii  itself  is  a  good  and  well-known  sort,  but  Jack¬ 
manii  superba  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  type  Thomas 
Moore,  a  violet-coloured  variety  representative  of  the  Viticella 
section  of  herbaceous  kinds  which  die  down  annually. 

Clematis  coccinea  is  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  the 
scarlet,  tubular-shaped  flowers  being  highly  ornamental  and 
looking  well  on  a  wall  or  trellis.  J.  W.  Besant. 


Iris  Leichtlinii. 

Ihe  colours  of  this  strange  and  uncommon  type  of  Iris, 
though  by  no  means  brilliant,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  of  their 
own,  making  the  species  highly  ornamental  compared  with 
many  already  in  gardens.  Those  who  take  delight  in  I.  ger- 
manica  and  its  varieties  would  probably  regard  this  one  as 
more  peculiar  than  beautiful,  but  those  who  delight  in  variety 
will  certainly  find  something  in  it  to  admire.  The  colours, 
such  as  they  are,  are  certainly  brighter  than  in  many  of  the 
Oncocyclus  or  Cushion  Irises,  especially  when  seen  in  sunshine. 
The  falls  are  coppery-brown,  with  a  purple  central  band  and  a 
yellow  beard  which  extends  down  the  claw  from  the  base  of  the 
blade.  The  standards  are  obovate,  clawed,  and  of  lighter 


[Photo.  Maclaren  and  Sons 
Lisochilus  Mahoni.  (See  p.  415.) 

brown  than  the  falls,  but  they  have  the  same  purple  centre 
with  a  yellow  beard  on  the  lower  third  of  their  length,  that 
is,  on  the  claw,  thus  placing  the  species  in  the  uncommon 
section  named  Regelia.  The  European  bearded  Irises  have 
the  beard  entirely  confined  to  the  falls.  The  style-arms  are 
silvery-purple,  shining,  and  deeper  purple  along  the  middle. 
They  are  surmounted  by  brown  crests.  The  whole  plant  is 
12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  the  stems  rising  from  a  tuft  of  narrow 
sword-shaped,  glaucous  leaves.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  ground,  Kew,  where  it  will  continue  flowering  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  native  of  Turkestan,  and  was  sent  to  Kew  in 
1901. 
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The  Horticultural  Club. 

“  Wanderings  in  China.” 

Subsequently  to  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  the  9tli  inst.,  when  Sir  John 
Llewellyn  presided,  and  some  forty  odd  members  and  friends 
were  present,  Mr.  E.  H.  W  ilson  read  an  extremely  interesting 
paper,  entitled  as  above,  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
dried  specimens  of  new  plants  found  by  him,  and  of  photo- 
graphs  depicting  the  scenery,  etc.,  which  he  traversed  in  the 
course  of  his  research.  Mr.  Wilson  spent  some  five  years  in 
the  interior  of  China,  exploring  its  little  known  mountain 
regions  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  1  eitch,  and  in  that  time  dis¬ 
covered  and  introduced  living  specimens  and  seeds  of  no 
less  than  1,000  new  and  rare  plants,  while  his  distinct  her¬ 
barium  specimens  reached  no  less  a  total  than  over  5,000. 

His  written  paper  fortunately  permits  of  verbatim 
publication  of  his  lecture  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,”  in  which  it  will  undoubtedly  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  recent  contributions  to  horticultural 
and  botanical  literature.  In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Dr. 
Henry  and  Mr.  Watson  took  a  prominent  part,  the  former 
supplementing  Mr.  Wilson’s  data  by  his  own  experiences  in 
the  same  country,  and  on  the  same  quest,  and  the  latter 
paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  lecturer  s  perseverance 
and  ability,  as  exemplified  by  his  career,  commencing  at  Kew 
and,  for  the  time  being,  culminating  in  the  great  success  of  his 
travels,  as  demonstrated. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  truly  marvellous  character  of 
China,  as  the  source  of  new  and  valuable  plants,  and  the 
immensity  of  the  field  which  still  remains  to  be  explored, 
were  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  possible  to  traverse 
the  European  Alps  on  foot  in  a  few  days,  it  would  need  double 
as  many  months  to  cross  that  vast  mountainous  area  in  China 
and  Tibet,  which  is  really  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the 
mighty  Himalayan  ranges  of  India.  Every  fresh  region  ex¬ 
plored  yields  a  fresh  series  of  new  and  rare  plants,  and,  despite 
the  five  years’  research  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  twenty  years’ 
of  Dr.  Henry,  the  regions  they  have  both  explored  represent 
the  merest  patches  on  the  map  as  compared  with  the  whole 
area. 

What  must  we  think  of  a  country  in  which  a  single  hill 
yielded  70  species  of  Ferns  alone,  and  a  single  district  300; 
while  innumerable  genera  of  other  plants,  represented  by  a 
few  species  hitherto,  are  there  found  represented  by  scores 
of  distinct  ones,  even  the  Rhododendron  ranging  from  huge 
trees  100  feet  high  down  to  tiny  alpine  plants  under  its 
varied  specific  forms?  Vivid  pictures  were  drawn  of  mountain 
flanks  entirely  clothed  with  floriferous  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  the  newly  introduced  Meconopsis  integrifolia, 
a  huge  golden-yellow  Poppywort,  which,  as  Dr.  Henry  said, 
seemed  to  have  tried  to  be  a  Tulip,  so  like  are  its  huge  blos¬ 
soms,  and  of  which  a  fine  specimen  appropriately  faced  the 
president. 

A  veiy  large  number  of  quite  new  herbaceous  plants  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  this  one  is  one  of  the 
first  to  declare  itself,  and  many  others,  we  are  told,  are  bound 
to  follow  soon,  while  some  of  the  floriferous  trees  and  shrubs 
on  the  list  of  introductions  are  predicted  to  become  unique 
marvels  of  beauty  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  flowering 
stage  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  skilful  hands.  In  these  days  of  facile 
travel  we  are  apt  to  assume  that  little  more  remains  to  ex¬ 
plore  of  the  earth’s  surface,  but  it  is  abundantly  obvious  from 
Mr.  Wilson’s  and  Dr.  Henry’s  remarks  that  in  China  alone 
there  is  a  practically  inexhaustible  field,  while,  thanks  to  the 
lofty  elevation  at  which  most  of  the  treasures  are  found,  they 
are  mostly  perfectly  hardy,  and  thus  admirably  adapted  for 
general  culture  and  enjoyment,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  stoves  and  warm  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
plants,  whose  botanical  name  of  japonica  indicate  Japanese 
origin,  are  more  properly  Chinese,  and  in  many  cases  were 
introduced  thence  into  Japan.  The  photographs  exhibited 
showed  that  the  scenery  is  of  the  grandest  description,  while  the 
perils  which  ever  accompany  travelling  in  virgin  regions  were 


vividly  shown  by  views  of  the  tremendous  rapids  which  had  to 
be  traversed  in  a  comparatively  frail  boat  which  formed  the 
chief  means  of  conveyance,  while  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  in  China  during  the  Boxer  troubles,  and  yet  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  natives,  speaks  volumes  for  his  savoir  fa  ire 
and  sangfroid ,  to  use  appropriate,  terse  French  phrases 
instead  of  more  cumbrous  English  ones. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer,  who, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  hearers,  promised  to  give  a 
further  instalment  of  his  experiences,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  Nor  was  it  forgotten  to  express  the  club’s  hearty 
recognition  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  to 
whom  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  efforts  was  due,  and  to 
whom,  consequently,  the  whole  horticultural  world  will  be 
primarily  indebted  for  the  many  additional  garden  gems  of 
the  first  water  which  will  undoubtedly  grace  our  parterres  in 
the  near  future. 


Kalmias. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  free-flowering  hardy  shrubs 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  producing  their  goro-eous 
and  varied  forms  of  inflorescence,  few  stand  out  more  con¬ 
spicuously  and  arouse  greater  admiration  within  the  precincts 
of  the  garden  than  these  delightful  North  American  shrubs. 

At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  under  my  special  notice  a  bed 
of  the  dwarf-growing  species,  K.  glauca.  This  species  was 'in¬ 
troduced  so  long  ago  as  1736,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  members  of  the  genus.  It  forms  a  neat,  com¬ 
pact  plant,  rarely  assuming  the  height  of  more  than  2  ft,,  and 
may  be  readily  characterised  by  its  nearly  sessile,  oblong 
leaves,  w  hich  are  of  a  whitish  glaucous  colour  on  the  under 
surface.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  are  in  colour  an  enchanting  lilac-pink.  K.  angus- 
tifolia  is  a  somewhat  taller  growing  species,  but  like  the  last 
mentioned,  is  exceptionally  free  flowering,  producing  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  rosy-red,  salver-shaped  blossoms.  K.  latifolia  may  be 
said  to>  be  the  strongest  growing  member  of  the  whole  family, 
often  attaining  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  It  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  its  shining  deep  green  leaves,  and, 
apart  from  its  beautiful  inflorescence,  forms  a  most  ornamental 
shrub.  The  last-mentioned  specie's  is  also  an  exceedingly 
useful  subject  for  forcing.  Its  large  clusters  of  beautiful  salver¬ 
shaped  blooms  never  fail  to  be  appreciated  when  brought  into 
flower  early  in  the  year.  Under  the  treatment  which  is  usually 
adopted  for  Rhododendrons,  no  difficulties  should  accrue  in  the 
management  of  these  most  interesting  members  of  the  natural 
order  Ericaceae.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  however, 
that  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be 
well  drained.  Nothing  conduces  more  to* their  ill-success  than 
neglect  of  this  important  item  of  drainage.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  certain  situations  where  the  existing  soil  is  fairly 
light  and  contains  a.  fail’  amount  of  humus,  Kalmias  thrive  com¬ 
paratively  well,  but  where  the  soil  is  of  a  highly  retentive 
nature,  it  is  always  advisable  to  incorporate  with  it  quantities 
of  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  and  providing,  as  aforementioned, 
consideration  has  been  given  to  remedying  any  defect  in 
natural  drainage,  these  exquisite  shrubs  will  continue  to'  flower 
year  after  year  with  unvarying  success.  From  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  end  of  October  are  about  the  most  favourable 
times  for  planting.  Propagation  may  be  effected  from  cut¬ 
tings,  layers,  or  seed.  Oides. 


Blue-eyed  Mary. 

rlhe'  creeping  Forget-me-not,  Omphalodes  vena,  sometimes 
called- Blue-eyed  Mary,  has  been  found  in  English  gardens  for 
several  hundred  years.  Blooming  from  February  until  the 
late  spring,  the  Gentian-like  flowers  of  this  plant  supply  a 
charming  picture,  especially  when  grown  in  large  informal 
masses  in  the  wild  garden.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  it  delights  in  moisture  and  shade,  although  it  is 
partial  to  a  little  sunshine  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  Mois¬ 
ture,  however,  is  not  absolutely  essential  so  long  as  a.  little 
shade  be  provided. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK  : 

“  If  vain  our  toil,  we  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil.” — -Pope. 
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This  week  we  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of 

\  EREMURUS  WAREI. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
1  Plate  of 

IRIS  JAPONICA. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the 
j  headers’  Competition  was  awarded  to 
{  Arnold,”  for  his  article  on  “  Tecoma 
pandiflora,”  p.  396  ;  and  the  second  to 
<  1  A.  V.  M.”  for  his  article  on  “Mar¬ 
guerite  Carnations.”  p.  393. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Highclere  Castle. 

The  beauty  of  most  of  the  old-established 
private  places  in  the  country  consists  of  the 
aged  and  monarchial  trees  in  the  park  and 
pleasure-grounds,  where  the  oldest  and  finest 
are  usually  situated  near  the  house,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  planting  commenced  there  first. 
Many  of  these  monarchs  are  amongst  the 
commonest  trees  in  this  country,  hut  when 
planted  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  they 
would  not  then  have  been  regarded  as 
common,  if  they  consisted  of  introduced 
trees. 

Highclere  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  and,  though  situated  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  the  post,  town  is  Newbury 
in  Berks.  The  castle  itself  is  a  magnificent 
pile,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
surrounded  by  some  spreading  and  umbra¬ 
geous  trees  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which 
had  no  doubt  been  new  to  the  country  when 
planted.  The  date  of  the  original  mansion 
is  unknown,  hut  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  family  ix>  family  at  least  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  present  style  of 
the  Castle  is  that  of  the  time  of  James  I.  of 
England. 

The'  chief  centre  of  attraction  of  the  estate 
lies  in  the  park  and  pleasure-grounds, 
though  we  are  aware  that  Mr.  William  Pope, 
the  gardener,  has  until  recently  been  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  first-class  vegetables  at  London 
and  other  shows.  The  estate  has  also'  taken 
a  high  position  in  horticulture  and  arboricul¬ 
ture  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  are  still  a.  feature  of  the 
place,  and  at  one  time  the  Himalayan  Rho¬ 
dodendron  arboreum  was  used  for  hybridis¬ 
ing  pui-poses,  and  some  splendid  sorts  were 
raised  in  this  way,  one  of  these  having  been 
named  R.  altaclarense,  the  Latinised  form  of 
Highclere. 

An  account  of  the  finest  trees,  both  for 
ornamental  and  for  timber  purposes,  has 
been  given  by  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society  in  its  “  Transactions.”  The  members 
of  this  society  have  an  annual  outing  of  some 
days’  duration,  and  make  a  point  of  visiting 
some  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country.  The 
pleasure-grounds  stand  at  587  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  but  the  Siddown  Hill  not  far  off  rises 
to  942  ft.,  while  Beacon  Hill  is  900  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  park  has  been  admirably 
laid  out,  and  towards  the  northern  edge  of  it 
is  a  large  lake  surrounded  by  woodland.  To 


the  south  is  Dunsmere  Lake.  The  combined 
area  of  the  lakes  is  supposed  to  amount  to 
70  acres,  and  this  will  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  extensive  character  of  the 
grounds. 

Rising  above  tlie  water  of  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  lake  is  a  fine  timbered  hank  of  Oak, 
Ash  and  Beech,  the  trees  being  of  splendid 
size  and  quality.  North  American  Oaks 
have  also  been  freely  planted.  The  area 
covered  with  woods  on  the  estate  runs  to 
4,000  acres,  situated  in  five  parishes. 
According  to  the  custom  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land,  much  of  the  woodland  for  many  years 
consisted  of  undergrowth  or  copse,  but  as 
that  is  of  less  importance  than  timber  at  the 
present  day  encouragement  is  being  given  to 
the  growth  of  timber  trees.  Several  gullies 
on  the  estate  have  been  planted  with  Alder, 
Birch,  and  TV  illow,  which  delight  in  damp 
situations.  Coniferous  trees  include  the 
Scotch  Fir,  Corsican  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  and  Douglas  Spruce. 

On  the  lawn  immediately  surrounding  the 
Castle  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  stands  100  ft. 
high,  with  very  nearly  the  same  spread  of 
branches.  The  Deodar  Cedar  has  attained 
a  height  of  73  ft.  An  interesting  tree  also 
is  the  Cephalonian  Silver  Fir,  which  has 
reached  a  height  of  81  ft.  The  Tulip  tree 
stands  86  ft.  high.  Several  fine  Welling- 
tonias  may  be  seen  in  the  park,  one  of  which 
is  97  ft.  high,  and  must  he  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  Menzies’  Spruce  is  only  1  ft. 
shorter.  The  common  Silver  Fir  is  much 
neglected  in  the  south  at  the  present  day, 
hut  it  must  have  enjoyed  some  reputation 
in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North  in  the 
olden  times.  One  tree  runs  up  to  124  ft., 
and  another  is  116  ft.  high.  The  more  re¬ 
cently  introduced  Douglas  Spruce  towers  up 
to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  though  this  is  con¬ 
siderably  behind  the  celebrated  tree  at 
Dropmore.  The  largest  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
in  the  park  towers  up  to  a  height  of  110  ft. 
with  a  spread  of  branches  only  1  ft.  less. 
The  effect  of  these  trees  in  the  landscape  can 
be  well  imagined,  considering  tlie  elevated 
character  of  the  land  even  where  the  Castle 
and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  situated,  thus 
well  befitting  the  name  Highclere. 

Longleat. 

The  earliest  planting  at  Longleat,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Warminster, 
also  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  being 
supposed  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
mansion.  These  trees  are,  however,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  avenue,  but  as  they  consisted 
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of  English  Elms,  many  of  them  have  been  blown  down  and 
their  places  filled  up  by  Limes,  Horse  Chestnuts,  English  and 
Cornish  Elms.  The  present  building  was  commenced  about 
1565,  and  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time.  A  very 
line  garden  was  laid  out  by  London  and  Wise  in  1690,  and 
followed  the  then  prevailing  Dutch  fashion. 

“  Capability  ”  Brown  laid  his  destroying  hand  upon  these 
gardens  about  1750,  and  cleared  out  most  of  the  formal 
planting  which  then  existed.  The  groves  or  avenues  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  now  contain  some  of  the  finest  trees 
on  the  estate.  Some  photographic  illustrations  are  given  of 
these  monarchs  of  the  park  in  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the 
English  Aboricultural  Society.  One  fine  White  Poplar  in  the 
grove  towers  up  to  a  height  of  120  ft.,  and  contains  450 
cubic  feet  of  timber.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  geolo¬ 
gical  formation  of  this  part  of  the  estate  consists  of  Oxford 
clay.  The  common  Oak  on  the  park,  on  the  same  geological 
formation,  runs  up  to-  90  ft.,  and  has  a  more  stately  form 
than  we  usually  see  in  Oaks  that  have  been  planted  in  pleasure-¬ 
grounds,  where'  the  soil  is  often  of  a  poor  character. 

At  the  present  day  the  principal  features  of  the  park  owe 
their  origin  to  the  master  hand  of  “  Capability  ”  Brown.  The 
more  important .  of  these  trees  consist  of  Beech,  which  has 
proved  the  most  vigorous  tree  upon  the  greensand  ridge  on  the 
east  side  of  the  park.  On  the  slopes  of  this  ridge  clumps  and 
single  trees  have  been  planted  with  considerable  taste  and  fine 
effect,  but  these  only  date  back  for  about  fifty  years.  They 
include  Elms,  Beeches,  Limes,  Planes,  Horse  Chestnuts  and 
Birches. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  avenues  of 
trees  radiate  from  a  centre  close  to  the  house,  and  consist 
almost  entirely  of  common  Lime.  In  the  vicinity,  however, 
are  fine  specimens  of  Silver  Fir,  Oak,  Poplar,  and  Lime.  In  the 
grove  is  a  Weymouth  Pine,  which  was  planted  when  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  in  1705.  The  other  trees  of  the 
grove,  or,  at  least,  the  larger  specimens,  are  considered  to  date 
from  1690,  when  the  gardens  were  laid  out.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  bit  on  the  north  side  of  the  park  which  includes  a 
small  fragment  of  the  ancient  Selwood  Forest,  and  the  trees 
belonging  to  this  consist  of  Oak  and  Ash,  which  had  been 
pollarded  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  Many  of 
them  have  trunks  of  great  girth,  but  all  are  hollow,  and  merely 
interesting  as  relics  of  ancient  times. 

The  finest  trees  are  those  situated  on  soil  of  a  substantial 
character,  such  as  that  of  Oxford  clay.  In  the  grove,  for 
instance,  the  pedunculate  Oak  has  reached  a  height  of  100  ft., 
the  White  Poplar  120  ft.,  and  the  common  Lime  also  120  ft. 
There  are  at  least  two  others  of  equal  height,  so  that  they 
may  be  taken  as  the  limits  in  height  of  the  common  Lime  in 
this  country.  Strangely  enough,  also,  the  common  Ash  has 
reached  a  height  of  120  ft.,  while  two  Sweet  Chestnuts  measure 
90  ft.  and  80  ft.  respectively.  In  the  main  avenue  three 
English  Elms  have  attained  a  height  of  110  ft.,  and 
three  others  120  ft.,  while  another  specimen  of  the  Lime  is 
also  equal  to  that. 

The  woods  are  fairly  extensive  at  Longleat,  and  vary,  as  do 
the  geological  formations.  On  the  chalk  downs  the  trees  are 
of  small  size,  and  consist  of  Beech,  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Corsican 
and  Austrian  Pines.  The  Beech  has  succeeded  best  on  the 
chalk.  The  Scotch  Fir  thrives  only  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  age  and  then  loses  its  vigour.  English  Elms  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  best  timber  upon  the  chalk.  The  greensand  for¬ 
mation  gives  more  character  and  more  interesting  features 
to  the  woodlands.  The  ridges  run  up  to  an  elevation  of 
300  ft.  to  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  formation 
supports  about  2,000  acres  of  woodland.  About  half  of  this 
was  planted  between  1750  and  1800. 

Other  interesting  trees  on  this  estate  include  an  Ash  grown 
for  timber  with  a  straight  and  handsome  trunk  running  up  t-oi 
100  ft.,  though  this  is  at  an  altitude  of  300  ft.  Its  fine  growth 
is  due,  however,  to  the  Oxford  clay  formation.  Very  interest¬ 
ing,  also,  is  the  Corsley  Yew,  which,  though  only  40  ft.  high, 
has  a  diameter  of  60  ft.  spread,  while  the  trunk  at  5  ft.  from 
the  ground  has  a  girth  of  24  ft.  This  monarchial  specimen  has 
been  grown  on  the  greensand,  and  stands  at  an  elevation  of 


400  ft.  In  another  part  of  the  grounds  a  fine  Tulip  tree  towers 
up  to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  but.  those  who  wish  to  see  the'  flowers 
of  a  Tulip  tree,  would  have  to  restrain  its  vigour  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth.  Two  Wellingtonias  measure  84  ft.  and  80  ft 
respectively,  while  the  Oriental  Plane  runs  up  to.  96  ft.  The 
gigantic  character  of  the  common  Silver  Fir  under  favourable 
conditions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  three  trees  each 
measure  130  ft.  in  height,  while  another  one  runs  to  140  ft., 
being  thus  the  tallest  tree  on  the  estate. 


Ware’s  Eremurus. 

Eremurus  Warei. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Until  1903  this  was  considered  a.  rare  plant,  and  some'  were 
even  inclined  to  think  it  had  become  extinct.  Thanks  to  cul¬ 
tivators,  however,  particularly  to  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  there  are  still  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  plants  of  it  in  the  country,  as  several  have  got 
distributed  from  that  nursery  since  then.  We  also  learn  that 
there  are  some  plants  on  the  Continent,  but  as  they  vary  some¬ 
what  in  colour  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  the  ti-ue  original 
E.  Warei. 

Our  illustration  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich  buff-orange  colour,  the  darker 
shade  overlying  a  lighter  yellow  on  both  surfaces  of  the  flowers. 
Each  segment  has  a  brownish-green  line.  Contrast  is  also 
produced  by  the  pale  yellow  ovary  in  the  centre.  The  fila- 
ments  are  twice  as  long  as  the  segments,  and  cany  orange 
anthers,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  veiy  effective. 

The  raceme  has  not  the  diameter  or  bulk  of  E.  robustus,  but 
the  flowers  are  produced  close  together,  thus  making  a  raceme 
as  dense  as  that  of  E.  robustus  and  much  more  so  than  that  of 
E.  Olgae,  which  is  a  late-flowering  species  and  quite  of  a 
different  colour.  Most  cultivators  are  agreed  that  E.  Warei  is 
the  finest  of  the  yellow-flowered  species.  The  leaves  are  keeled, 
glaucous-green  and  more  or  less  incurved  towards  the  stem, 
and  as  in  all  other  species  coming  under  our  notice,  they  are 
produced  direct  from  the  rootstock. 

Some  years  ago',  when  the  species  of  Eremurus  were  first 
being  introduced,  cultivators  were  not  altogether  certain  about 
their  requirements  or  even  hardiness,  but-  thanks  to  the  skill 
of  British  gardeners,  the  cultivation  of  these  noble  Lilywo-rts 
is  now  much  better  understood.  Occasionally  they  may  be 
seen  planted  under  the  shelter  of  walls,  though  that  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  A  little  shelter  is  advantageous  to 
protect  the  stately  stems  from  the  effect -of  winds  which  we 
often  get  during  late  spring  and  early  summer.  This  may  be 
furnished  by  planting  in  the  areas  between  the  shrubs,  and  the 
effect  of  both  will  be  heightened.  Some  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  may  therefore  be  seen  in  places  that  are  fully  exposed  to 
wind  in  all  directions.  In  selecting  a  site  for  planting 
Eremurus  the  cultivator  should  lay  most  stress  on  selecting  a 
soil  that  is  friable  and  well  drained,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots  in  winter.  A  liberal  admix¬ 
ture  of  leaf-soil  will  also  prove  advantageous,  and  even  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  over  the  roots,  but  clear  of 
the  crowns,  would  assist  the  vigour  of  the  stems  when  they 
begin  to  be  thrown  up. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  roots  makes  the  plant  difficult 
to  transplant  unless  the  cultivator  is  fully  aware  of  their 
nature.  They  are  fleshy  and  radiate  horizontally  like  a  wheel 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  some  portions  being  thickened  and 
being  so  juicy  they  are  also  brittle,  and  to-  break  them  in  the 
operation  of  transplanting  would  be  to  weaken  the  plant  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  roots  broken.  These  roots  con¬ 
stitute  a  storehouse  of  food  laid  up  by  the  plant-  during  the 
previous  summer,  and  the  stored  material  is  necessary  for  the 
support-  of  the  stately  and  strong  stems  as  well  as  the  numerous 
flowers.  As  in  the  case  of  other  plants  which  make  such  pre¬ 
paration,  growth  is  very  rapid,  so  that  the  cultivator  who 
understands  these  peculiarities  will  take  the  utmost  care  of  the 
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roots  whoa  engaged  in  the  operation  of  transplanting,  espe¬ 
cially  of  large  specimens. 

The  site  should  he  prepared  either  by  digging  or  trenching 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  when  ready  it 
should  be  levelled  about  6  in.  below  the  surface.  The  plant 
should  then  be  placed  on  a  slight  mound  in  the  centre  of  the 
site  prepared,  and  the  long  roots  carefully  laid  out  on  all  sides. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  ground  is  mulched  in  winter 
or  not,  but  in  any  case  the  cultivator  should  avoid  placing 
manure  of  a  rank  character  over  the  large  crown  of  leaves 
which  pushes  up  in  spring.  In  order  to  guard  against  wind 
the  growing  stems  should  be  supported  in  good  time  with 
strong  but  neat  stakes.  Our  coloured  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  spike  supplied  us  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe. 


Potting  Orchids. 

The  potting  of  Orchids  is  a  subject  in  which  great  care, 
skill,  and  judgment  are  required.  The  operator  has  many 
points  to  consider.  Most  epiphytal  Orchids  require  an 
abundance  of  drainage,  and  to  be  slightly  elevated  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  but  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
raised  by  successful  men,  for  some  succeed  under  totally  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances  as  to  the  soil  used.  I  once  obtained  from 
a  nurseryman  an  Oncidium  flexuosum  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
growing  in  leaf-mould  without  any  crocks  whatever,  and  in 
course  of  time,  as  it  wanted  repotting,  I  naturally  potted  it 
in  leaf-mould  again,  very  similar  to  what  it  came  out  of,  viz., 
oak  leaves  just  after  they  had  fallen.  The  result  was,  the 
plant  did  no  good  at  all.  That  led  me  to  discard  leaf-mould 
for  0.  flexuosum  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
Masdavallias  thrive  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum 
moss,  and  decayed  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts.  Leaf-mould  I 
would  not  recommend  the  beginner  to  use  much  of ;  neither 
would  I  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  it,  as  no  doubt  many 
succeed  who  use  it.  To  deal  with  the  potting  of  Orchids  generally, 
the  operator  must  be  guided  by  his  own  experience  as  to  the 
material  he  uses,  and  it  is  advisable  to  copy  nature  as  near  as 
possible.  Personally,-  I  consider  there  is  no  better  compost 
than  good  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  clean  crocks 
for  such  plants  as  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums, 
Epidendrums,  Dendrobiums,  etc.,  and  for  the  East  Indian 
Orchids,  such  as  Vandas  Amides,  Saecolabiums,  Phalaenopsis, 
nothing  but  clean  crocks  and  sphagnum  moss.  Coming 
to  Cymbidiums,  Phaius,  and  some  of  the  Cypripediunts,  a  little 
good  fibrous  loam  may  be  added  to  the  peat  and  moss,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  get  all  the  fine  out,  using  only  the  fibre,  to 
which  may  be  added  coarse  sand  and  broken  charcoal.  The 
last  named  Orchids  do  not  require  to  be  elevated  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  such  as  Cattleyas,  etc.,  but  should  be  kept  about 
level  of  the  rim.  Calanthes  require  different  soil  altogether. 
The  best  1  have  seen  was  grown  in  loam,  peat,  and  dried  cow 
manure,  broken  crocks,  and  charcoal.  Thunias  also  thrived 
m  this  mixture.  Now,  in  regard  to  potting'  Orchids  generally, 
the  aim  must  be  to  leave  the  soil  as  much  like  a  wet  sponge 
as  possible.  Half  fill  the  pot  or  basket  with  large  crocks 
placed  upright  with  a  layer  of  compost  raised  in  the  middle, 
on  which  place  the  plant,  after  all  decayed  matter  and  dead 
roots  have  been  removed.  Then  with  a  thin,  strong  stick 
pack  lightly  in  between  the  roots,  and  fill  up,  leaving  the  whole 
neat,  and  a  few  nice  pieces  of  sphagnum  moss  dibbled  in  at 
intervals  round  the  top.  Now  the  most  important  point  is  to 
know  when  the  plant  requires  potting;  many  Orchids  have 
oeen  lost  by  mexperienced  men  through  potting  at  the  Arong 
nme.  Intelligent  men  may  soon  know  by  careful  watching 
that  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  show  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
made  growth  of  Cattleyas,  etc.,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
tormed.  m  the  case  of  Cypripedium  and  other  terrestrial 
Uichids,  when  the  thick  fleshy  roots  appear  on  the  surface  they 
shou  d  receive  attention.  Perfectly  clean  pots  or  pans  only 
should  be  used  and  if  the  pots  are  new,  a  soaking  will  be 
beneficial,  m  order  to  prevent  drying  of  the  soil. 

B,  E.  G.  Bowyer. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Gardening  as  Employment  for  Women. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  D.  C.,  in  your  last  issue,  I 
would  like  to  venture  a  few  further  remarks.  I  told  him,  in 
reply  to  his  first  article  on  the  above  subject,  that  his  ideas 
were  sadly  in  need  of  a  polish  up,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  am 
I  convinced  that  such  is  the  case.  He  starts  away  in  grand 
style,  and  explains  that,  because  a  woman  cannot  hit  anything 
smaller  than  a  house,  she  is  unfitted  for  gardening.  If  she 
could  so  direct  a  stone  that  she  would  be  able  to  break  a 
window  in  that  same  house,  then  she  could  be  a  gardener. 


lE/iuiu.  Macliren  and  Sons. 

Inflorescence  of  Lisochiltjs  Mahoni.  (See  p.  415). 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  bogie  in  that,  and,  ladies,  I  would 
advise  you  all  in  future  to  take  lessons  in  the  art  of 
stone-throwing  before  considering  yourselves  fit  to  enter  our 
profession ! 

After  our  friend  had  so  kindly  shown  us  the  anatomical  de¬ 
fects  of  the  female  frame,  he  should,  at  least,  have  been  con¬ 
tented  to  rest  on  his  oars,  but  instead  of  that  he  embarks 
on  the  new  role — that  of  a  discoverer.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
your  readers  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  hybrid  lady. 
"  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  variety,  '  bipeda  foemina 
hybrida,  is  an  existing  fact.”  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  D.  C., 
but,  really,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  you  are  joking.  I 
have  travelled  much  in  my  time,  and  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  have  I  been  able  to  run  across 
one  of  those  remarkable  hybrid  ladies.  They  seem 
to  possess  the  same  traits — particular  ugliness  of 
features,  and  a  nanny-goat  beard  with  side-boards.  I  have 
been  on  the  racecourse,  and  seen  many  a  meet :  I  have  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  of  our  talented  lady  friends 
from  the  platform,  and  at  different  times  known  both  lady 
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doctors  and  agricultural  workers,  but  never  have  I  fallen  across 
this  hybrid  lady.  If  only  D.  C.  could  check  his  wonderful 
imagination,  and  talk  plain  common  sense,  it  might  be  more 
beneficial. 

The  parents  whom  he  so  kindly  warned  not  to  send  their 
daughters  to  gardening  will,  I  feel  sure,  never  listen  to  any¬ 
one  who  rambles  on  as  our  friend  does.  I  may  have  meagre 
ideas  of  what  women  should  and  should  not  be,  but  I  would  not 
quite  like  to  be  as  narrow-minded  as  the  “  hybrida,  ”  man. 
I  would  advise  him  again  to  try  and  shake  himself  clear  of 
those  old-world  fancies  which  he  so  closely  hugs  and  cherishes. 
With  some  people  it  is  an  impossibility  to  find  themselves 
slipping  backward  and  losing  all  grip  of  the  advancement  of 
this  age.  Never  before  have  such  rapid  developments  in  all 
phases  of  life  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time,  and  it  requires 
one  to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  keep  up  with  them  all. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  D.  C.  What  experience 
has  he  had  of  the  lady  gardener?  If  he  is  only  viewing  the 
question  under  discussion  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  his 
opinions  are  really  not  worth  consideration.  When  a  man 
can  write  and  discuss  a  problem  from  a  thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  it,  then  his  opinions  are  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  An  old  and  true  saying  in  regard  to  this  matter  runs 
something  to  this  effect,  “An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a 
pound  of  theory.” 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  anyone  to  sit  down  and  reel  off 
theory  by  the  yard,  and  expect  people  to  take  note  of  it,  but 
when  one  who  has  proved  his  theory  to  be  unsound  writes 
from  hard  experience,  the  case  assumes  a  totally  different 
aspect.  I  mentioned  before,  in  a  previous  letter,  how  once 
I  held  the  same  views  as  D.  C.,  but  now  they  have  changed 
entirelv.  This  change  has  been  caused  bv  no  other  a<mnt 
than  experience — my  former  views  were  founded  on  “  theory.” 

The  whole  of  D.  C’s.  argument  works  out  in  the  one  word 
“  unsuitability,"  and  he,  in  his  opinion,  is  pleased  that  Nature 
has  treated  womankind  in  such  a  fashion.  Before  he  goes 
any  further  with  his  rejoicings  in  this  direction,  I  would  beg 
of  him  to  give  a  little  time  to  the  study  of  “  adaptation,”  and 
from  it  gather  a  few  useful  hints. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  to  D.  'C.  and  others  the 
amount  of  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  an  inborn  love  of 
things  pertaining  to  horticulture  displayed  by  nearly  every 
woman,  and  which,  if  properly  treated  and  developed,  gives  us 
better  results  than  can  be  got  from  some  of  our  so-called 
gardeners.  A  Member  of  the  B.G.A. 

A  Slap-up  Climber. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — A  climber  that  I  have  never  seen  reference  to  is  the 
Silver  Sweet  Vine,  Atinidia  pclygama.  It  has  not  been  in 
cultivation  a  great  number  of  years,  but  appears  to  be 
unknown  to  any  of  my  acquaintances.  A  native  of  Japan,  it  is 
really  remarkably  pretty.  The  young  leaves  have  a  silvery 
white  appearace,  and,  at  a  distance,  appear  to  be  flowers. 
It  was,  I  believe,  discovered  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Brooks,  of  Mass., 
and  it  was  from  his  original  plants  that  the  trade  stock  was 
propagated. 

The  flowers,  which  appear  in  Prof.  Brooks’  garden  about  the 
middle  of  June,  are  creamy-white  with  bright  yellow  anthers, 
and  resemble  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  form.  The  foliage  is 
wonderfully  clean  and  growth  vigorous,  although  less  rampant 
than  A.  arguta.  I  have  seen  splendid  examples  of  it  on 
verandas,  also  in  clumps.  Growers  have  informed  me  that 
cats  are  very  fond  of  the  young  leaves,  therefore  small  plants 
should  be  protected.  I  may  add  that  these  vines  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  very  hard  winters  of  Massachusetts.  Cal. 


To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Judging  from  the  letters  of  your  correspondents  on  this 
subject  who  may  be  taken  seriously,  it  is  very  evident  that 


upholders  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  are  decidedly  in  the 
minority. 

When  “  Heather  Bell  ”  opened  the  correspondence,  it  was 
very  evident  that  he  did  so  with  a  sincere  desire  to'  express  his 
own  views  on  the  subject,  and  to'  ascertain  the  opinion  of  your 
readers,  as  well  as  to*  afford  an  opportunity  of  some  conclusion 
being  arrived  at. 

The  subsequent  correspondence  has,  however,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  one  or  two  bigoted  individuals,  descended  to 
the  level  of  “  mud  throwing,”  and  quite  half  the  space  occupied 
lias  been  wasted  in  petty  wrangling  over  insignificant  points 
quite  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  or  arising  from  personal 
objections  to  opponents’  manner  of  expressing  or  signing  them¬ 
selves. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  always  be 
individuals  who  look  at  everything  but  themselves  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  whose  “  education  was  much  neg¬ 
lected  in  their  youth,”  who  yet  have  the  unbounded  arrogance 
to  designate  their  ebullient  contributions  to  otherwise  intelli¬ 
gent  controversy  as  “  logical  and  common  sense,”  and  yet  fail 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  which  any  callow  youth 
would  not  read  over  a  second  time. 

It  is  unkind  to  expect  to  be  able  to  reason  with  individuals 
of  such  calibre,  and  consequently,  in  order  to  escape  prosecu¬ 
tion  by  the  officials  of  the  R.S.P.C.C.,  it  is  advisable,  when 
replying  to  their  hazy  wanderings,  to'  remember  the  weaknesses 
of  the  writers,  and  use  at  most  only  words  of  less  than  three 
syllables.  Homocea. 


To  tire  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, —  Really,  Mr.  Blair,  you  appear  to  judge  other  people  bv 
your  own  standard.  To  declare  that  I  worked  myself  into'  quite 
a,  fury  is  ridiculous  twaddle,  and  it  does  not  i  effect  any  credit 
on  your  literary  powers.  If  you  will  again  re-read  my  previous 
note,  you  will  find  that  I  referred  to  your  withering  contempt 
of  the  parson’s  gardener,  and  seeing  that  the  majority  of 
parson’s  gardeners  are  single-handed  or  have  a  lad  to  help  at 
the  most,  I  merely  asked  if  such  contempt  was  for  all. 

By  Mr.  Blair’s  own  admission  there  are  single-handed  men 
who  “  are  ’’  gardeners,  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  parson’s  gardeners  have  not  all  emanated 
from  the  genus  labourer.  And  why  is  the  labourer  a  subject 
of  ridicule?  Is.  he  not  indispensable  to  a  large  garden?  The 
parson’s  gardener,  however,  lias  to>  be  his  own  labourer,  and  it 
is  safe  to'  say  that  he  does  more  real  work  than  the  head  of  a 
big  place.  But,  enough,  for  to-  answer  “  Mr.  B.”  it  is  necessary 
to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue.  As  to  its  being  necessary 
to  be  apprenticed,  I  say  no'.  Respecting  other  trades,  I  opine 
that  I  am  as  familiar  with  them  as  he  island  I  might  say  that 
even  in  other  trades  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be  appren¬ 
ticed.  Bakers  nowadays  are  not  apprenticed,  and  few  butchers  ; 
in  fact,  scores  of  trades  are  free  to  boys. 

Even  mechanics  are  not  all  made  through  apprenticeship, 
and  I  can  cite  instances  of  such  cases.  Technical  education 
has  spoilt  the  chances  of  making  a  fortune  by  taking  parents’ 
money,  and  the  county  councils  do  good  work  in  showing  boys 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  bit  of  ground.  T.  A.  Weston. 


Degeneracy  of  Potatos. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — There  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  amount  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  opinions  respecting  the  above,  but,  personally,  I  fall 
in  with  some  of  “  Old  Spud’s  ”  views. 

By  selecting  the  strongest  and  best  tubers  it  is  quite  possible 
to.  retain  a  strong,  healthy  stock.  By  selecting,  I  do  not. 
merely  mean  taking  a.  tuber  or  two  from  a.  hill,  but  marking 
off  plants  that  grow  vigorously  and  are  true  to  type,  both  in 
leaf  and  flower. 

Each  of  these  plants,  or  rather,  the  product  of  such,  should 
be  saved  wholely  ;  that  is,  all  the  tubers  ranging  above  1  oz. 
Mere  especially  would  I  retain  the  largest  tubers,  which  can 
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bo  cut  at  planting  time,  and  I  may  say  t-liat  I  am  an  advocate 
for  cutting  large  seed,  especially  for  show  purposes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  read  of  one  gentleman 
declaring  that  the  artificial  system  of  boxing  is  the  cause  of 
deterioration,  and  also  that  immature  tubers  tend  to  cause 
collapse.  Such  a  writer  has  declared  that  pitting  for  a  time  is 
the  natural  method,  and  he  seeks  to  point  out  that  tubers  left 
in  the  ground  grow  more  vigorously  than  planted  sets.  I  must 
own  that  I  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  him. 

But  there  are  cranks  in  every  sphere,  and  during  the  past 
season  or  two  we  have  heard  some  peculiar  things  about 
Potatos. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  let  the  pen  run  on,  for 
I  fear  I  have  a  very  pronounced  feeling  towards  Potatos,  which 
prompts  me  to  forget  that  there  are  limitations  on  space. 

Cal. 


Trade  Notices. 


The  Co-operative  Bees,  Limited. 

The  spring  catalogue  of  the  Co  operative  Bees,  Limited,  9, 
M  apping  Buildings,  Cornliill,  Liverpool,  is  devoted  to'  a  list  of 
alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  extends  to  232  pages.  The 
list  is  a  remarkably  full  one,  as  it  is  arranged  entirely  alpha¬ 
betically  from  A  to  Z.  This  big  list  of- plants  is  preceded  by  a 
list-  of  new  and  rare  plants,  including  a  number  of  interesting 
subjects,  amongst  which  we  note  Adonis  vemalis  alba,  a  white- 
flowered  form  of  a  plant  that  normally  has  bright  yellow 
blossoms.  This  form  of  variation  is  by  no  means  common,  as 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  displace  yellow  in  a  flower,  though 
it  does  occasionally  vary  to  paler  shades,  including  sulphur 
and  cream. 

The  recently  introduced  Anemone  Fauniui  has  been  added 
to  the  list,  together  with  A.  angulosa.  lilicina  grandiflora,  so 
that  the  firm  is  evidently  making  a  strong  endeavour  to  obtain 
everything  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  hardy  plant  line.  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis  alba  is  considered  the  most  rare  albino,  but  G. 
verna  alba  has  also  been  secured.  In  this  list  we  are  also 
pleased  to  notice  Iris  galatica,  the  giant  Edelweiss,  Lewisia 
Tweedyi,  Linaria  alpina  rosea,  Omphalodes  nitida,  Polvgala 
Vayrcdae,  Primula  deorum,  and  many  other  new  and  highly 
interesting  subjects. 

The  firm  also  announces  Lamium  puralbum,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  hybrid  between  two  British  plants  indicated  by  the 
name.  It  is  not  stated,  however,  whether  the  plant  is  annual 
like  L.  purpureum  or  perennial  like  L.  album. 

The  rest  of  the  catalogue  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  a 
large  number  of  species,  and  as  a  rule  these  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  each  respective  genus.  The  catalogue  is  worthy 
of  perusal  by  everyone  interested  in  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants. 

Another  catalogue  entitled  "List  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  ”  is  also  issued  by  the  same  film  and  contains  a  great 
variety  of  seeds  of  flowers,  hardy  and  tender,  including  many 
splendid  herbaceous  plants,  ornamental  grasses,  florists’ 
flowers,  etc.  The  list  of  vegetable  seeds  is  not  so  lengthy,  but 
includes  many  popular  kinds. 

“  One  and  All  ”  Fertilisers. 

Lnder  the  above  title  a  large  catalogue  is  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  92,  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.  The  fertilisers  are  intended  for  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  as  many  experiments  have  been  carried  out 
with  them,  numerous  illustrations  show  the  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  same.  Agricultural  as  well  as  horticultural 
produce  come  in  for  review.  These  fertilisers  are  used  for 
Raspberries,  Currants,  Vines,  fruit  trees  in  general,  Potatos, 
garden  vegetables,  Roses,  lawns,  etc. 

Messrs.  William  Artindale  and  Son. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  hardy  and  tender  plants,  as  well 
as  climbers  and  forest  trees,  is  issued  by  Messrs.  William 


Artindale  and  Son,  Nethergreen,  Itaumoor,  Sheffield. 
Numerous  illustrations  accompany  the  text,  and  tlie  principal 
subjects  are  grouped  into  their  respective  sections,  so  that 
each  group  refers  to  the  varieties  which  belong  there.  A 
large  number  of  the  best  new  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  for 
19C4  are  listed  and  described.  Other  popular  subjects  are 
Carnations,  l’icotees,  Pinks,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Pent- 
stemons,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Pansies,  Violets,  Paeonies,  and  hardy  perennials. 


Effective  Garden  Ornaments, 

Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  some  readers  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  am  dealuig  with,  which,  I  think,  if  put  in  practice  more 
would  serve  to  add  to  the  beautifying  of  our  present-day 
system  of  effective  gardening. 

The  subject  I  take  for  the  above  heading  is  tree  stocks 
utilised  for  two  different  purposes.  Now,  to  look  at  it  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  some  may  stop  to  consider  what 
use  they  could  be,  and  m  what  way  they  will  add  to  the  beauty 
of  either  flower  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds.  I  take  it  that 
a  few  dotted  about  in  either  department,  take  away  some  of 
the  stiffness  that  one  is  apt  to  see  in  some  gardens.  Before 
anything  is  said  of  the  way  they  are  to  be  used,  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  the  best  method  of  procuring  them.  Tree 
stocks  are  often  plentiful,  more  especially  after  the  rough 
winds  we  are  subjected  to.  It  is  better  still  if  they  are  near  at 
hand  in  the  readers’  own  garden.  Sometimes  a  tree  has  to  be 
removed  from  a  quiet  or  pretty  nook,  and  in  many  cases  these 
could  be  cut  off  so  as  to  allow  for  one  of  these  ornaments.  Say 
it  was  cut  off  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  or  at  the  height 
thought  necessary  for  the  purpose,  it  could  then  be  hollowed 
out  to  allow  for  a  good  depth  of  soil,  but  be  careful  not  to 
get  the  sides  too  thin,  or  they  will  soon  decay.  It  would  be 
all  the  more  artistic,  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  say 
it  had  some  lower  branches,  to  have  them  cut  off  to  a  length 
of  six  or  eight  inches. 

If  all  are  not  so  fortunate  in  having  these  stocks  close  at 
hand,  and  in  a  convenient  place,  they  should  procure  a  few 
and  place  them  where  required  ;  try  and  have  them  with  a 
portion  of  roots,  as  they  will  give  them  a  much  firmer  holdfast 
when  inserted  in  the  ground. 

The  subjects  used  for  the  filling  up  of  these  ornaments  could 
be  such  as  the  reader  may  desire.  Some  would,  perhaps, 
advise  permanent  planting,  but  I  think  they  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  when  filled  twice  annually  w'th  the  various 
bedding  plants  at  command — for  the  summer  planting,  some 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Pelargoniums,  with  something  for 
edging  ;  also  a  row  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  on  the  out¬ 
side,  for  hanging  down  the  sides,  look  very  neat.  If  several 
are  to  be  done,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  distinction,  as  there 
are  generally  other  things  at  command. 

Then  for  autumn  planting,  bulbs,  with  something  for  a 
groundwork — Wallflowers,  or  anything  else  thought  suitable. 
It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  to  have  something  planted  at  the 
base  in  the  way  of  a  climbing  plant,  as  it  would  not  only  cover 
the  sides,  but  would  also  serve  to  hold  the  receptacle  together 
when  getting  decayed.  Ivy  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  it  would 
be  evergreen,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  any  of  the 
stronger  growing  varieties.  Only  those  stocks  that  are  of 
fair  dimensions  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  smaller  ones  mav  be  utilised  to  advantage  bv  having 
them  about  two  feet  high,  cut  as  level  as  possible ;  have  the 
branches  cut  back  a  little  shorter  than  before  mentioned. 
They  may  then  be  painted  over  on  top,  and  used  as  seats  :  these 
would  prove  most  serviceable  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or 
shrubberies,  and  any  shady  nook.  I  think  enough  has  now 
been  said  as  to  the  advantage  of  these  stocks  used  as  ornaments 
to  warrant  a  few  of  them  being  used  wherever  procurable,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  tend  to  add.  not  only  to  the  beautifying 
of  some  of  our  old-fashioned  gardens,  but  also  to  those  of  more 
modern  construction'.  W. 
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Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Festival. 

The  above  event  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  London, 
on  the  11th  inst. ,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield.  About  140  guests  were  present.  The  chair¬ 
man  was  supported  by  Dr.  Masters,  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Leonard  G.  Sutton,  Herbert  Hicks,  William  and  Edward  Sher¬ 
wood,  and  W.  A.  Bilney.  Others  present  were  Messrs.  W.  Y. 
Baker,  E.  Ranger  Johnston,  James  Douglas,  David  P.  Laird, 
H.  B.  May,  John  McKerehar,  Jesse  Willard,  George  J-  Ingram, 
B.  Wynne,  George  Monro,  Peter  Kay,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  Sweet,  E. 
Gilbert,  W.  Wooderson,  H.  J.  Witty,  T.  Bevan,  Geo.  Reynolds, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Eyre  Ividson,  and  various  others. 

After  dinner  the  various  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  by  the 
chairman  and  heartily  received.  Later  he  rose  to  propose  the 
“  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  ”  and  said  that  at  present  the 
fund  was  supporting  105  orphan  children.  Of  twenty-four  can¬ 
didates  for  election,  twenty  were  enjoying  a  considerable  amount 
of  help  before  election,  and  thirteen  of  these  came  from  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  he  thought  it  was  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  he 
was  asked  to  preside  that  evening.  From  that  part  of  the  island 
there  were  those  Scotchmen  who  came  south  for  a  short  time, 
while  a  very  large  proportion  came  south  to  stay.  A  great  many 
were  reared  in  that  country  who  became  gardeners-  and  turned 
their  face  to  the  south.  Gardeners,  like  other  people,  were 
liable  to  ailment  and  mishap  ;  then  why  should  not  gardeners 
leave  orphan  children  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Gardening  was 
a  large  and  wide  profession,  and  amongst  gardeners  there  were 
large  ones,  small  ones,  and  stupid  gardeners.  For  these  various 
reasons  the  fund  had  existed,  does  exist,  and  he  believed  would 
exist  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  this  stage  he  encouraged  those  present  to  exercise  every 
endeavour  to  help  the  fund.  He  reminded  gardeners  that  there 
was  nothing  like  helping  oneself  in  order  to  get  others  to  help 
you.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  foresight  and  providence. 
The  fund  had  received  excellent  help  in  the  past,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  continue  to  be  supported.  They  had  evidence 
of  the  excellent  work  done  by  gardeners  in  the  floral  decorations 
present,  which  were  a  galaxy  of  beauty.  Before  sitting  down 
he  begged  to  commend  the  fund  to  their  support,  and  thanked 
them  for  allowing  him  to  be  present  that  evening. 

With  this  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton  was 
coupled,  and  the  latter  replied,  thanking  the  Earl  of  Mansfield 
for  the  way  he  had  proposed  the  “  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  4  As  a  trustee  of  the  fund  he  felt  the  greatest  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  105  orphans  they  were  supporting,  but  he  con¬ 
sidered  they  ought  to  be  able  to  support  many  more.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  made  great  preparations  for  that  meeting.  The  early 
workers  were  responsible  for  starting  the  fund,  and  those  now 
in  charge  of  it  for  carrying  it  o-n-  successfully.  When  the 
gardener  goes  forth  to  his  work  in  the  morning,  leaving  a  wife 
and  children  behind,  hei  may  not  always  return  in  health,  so 
that  the  fund  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  bereaved  family.  He 
asked  all  those  present  when  they  left  that  meeting  to  remind  all 
their  friends  of  the  great  needs  and  the  excellences  of  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hicks  next  proposed  “  Gardeners  and  Garden¬ 
ing,”  which  he  said  was  a  wide  subject.  We  would  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to  run  about-  we  had  our  little 
gardens  in  which  we  grew  produce  which  we  usually  reckoned 
better  than  that  grown  by  the  professional  gardener  a  few  yards 
away.  Turning  to  the  latter  he  reminded  the  audience  of  his 
responsibilities,  and  the  fires  he  had  to  attend  to  at  night,  and 
other  duties  which  made  him  liable  to-  various  ills.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  g-ardener  and  his  untiring  skill,  the  florists’  shops  would 
not  be  supplied  with  their  wealth  of  flowers.  Many  owners  of 
gardens  had  their  work  in  town  and  their  gardens  at  home  to 
relieve  the  cares  of  duty. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  replied  to  this  toast,  and  said  that  he  knew 
Tlr.  Hicks  was  an  expert  sportsman,  an  amateur  gardener,  and 
a  clever  motorist.  Gardening,  he  said',  was  the  most  ancient  of 
pursuits,  and  the  best.  Various  kinds  of  sports  were  monoton¬ 
ous,  but  in  gardening  there  was  always  something  new.  Some 
were  inclined  to  say  that  gardening  had  reached  its  finality,  but 
he  himself  considered  it  was  only  beginning.  Referring  to  the 
R.H.S.  gardens  at  Wisley,  he  said  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
have  one  hundred  visitors  a  day.  A  garden  was  a  place  of  rest. 
He  was  glad  that  we  were  getting  rid  of  carpet-gardening,  which 
he  compared  to  children’s  puzzles.  He  then  referred  to  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson’s  travels  in  China,  and  the  five  thousand  speci¬ 
mens  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  which  he  had  collected, 
and  which  he  hoped  would  soon  be  available  at  a  reasonable 
price.  He  thought  Meconopsis  integrifolia  and  Primula  Veitchi 
an  earnest  of  others  to  come.  In  reference  to  gardeners,  he 


considered  them  an  honest,  sober,  and  dutiful  class  of  men,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  they  only  got  one  good  one  in  a  life¬ 
time. 

Mr.  Edward  Sherwood  proposed  “  The  Visitors.”  Without  the 
visitors  he  considered  the  meeting  would  be  incomplete.  They 
welcomed  those  who  had  been  present  at  past  festivals  and 
likewise  those  present  for  the  first  time.  He  was  thankful  to 
those  gardeners  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  their  pleasure. 
This  toast  was  replied  to  -by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Eyre  Kidson,  who 
hoped  that  all  in  going  away  from  the  meeting  would  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  to  help  the  institution. 

At  this  point  the  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  announced  the 
result  of  the  chairman’s  list  of  donations  on  behalf  of  the  fund, 
collected  or  promised  that  evening.  Lord  Mansfield  had  given 
£50  ;  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  £100  ;  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  £50 ; 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  25  guineas;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
25  guineas  ;  Mr.  David  P.  Laird,  £16 ;  Mr.  H.  J .  Jones,  £15  ; 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  10  guineas  ;  the  Chislehurst  Gardeners, 
£13  ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  £10  ;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 
7  guineas  ;  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  £9  8s.  6d.  ; 
David  W.  Thomson,  5  guineas;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  5  guineas; 
IT.  B.  May,  5  guineas  ;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  £5  ;  Mr. 
W.  IT.  Massey,  £5  ;  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mon-cur,  £5  ;  their 
Covent  Garden  friends,  £136  8s.  6d.  ;  and  various  other  sums. 
The  result  he  considered  excellent,  as  the  total  amounted  to 
£825.  In  conclusion  he  stated  that  as  a  result  of  benefit  to  one 
child,  sixteen  of  Messrs.  Rockford’s  men  had  joined  the-  fund. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  next  proposed  “  The  Chairman,”  who  later  on 
replied,  stating  that  it  was  a  difficult-  thing  for  a  chairman  to 
reply  for  himself.  He  thanked  those  present  for  the  warm 
reception  they  had  given  him,  and  humorously  mixed  some 
Latin  with  his  speech,  telling,  how  the  friends  surrounding  him 
had  been  plying  him  with  the  botanical  names  of  plants  during 
the  evening.  He  would  look  back  to  that  dinner  with  as  much 
pleasure  perhaps  as  any  other  at  which  he  had  presided. 

Mr.  David  P.  Laird  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Press,”  and 
said  that  he  would  content  himself  by  saying  something  about 
the  horticultural  press.  In  speaking  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  he  said  that  it  was  a  national  institution,  and  he  should 
like  to  call  it  the  British  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  Coming 
as  he  did  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  he  had  enjoyed  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  evening,  where  they  had  a  good  honest  discussion,  and 
now  lie  as  a  “wee  laird  ”  proposed  this  toast.  _  He  coupled  the 
to-ast  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Masters,  who,  he  said,  was  the  grand 
old  man  of  horticulture.  Dr.  Masters,  in  reply,  said  that  when 
things  went  smoothly  in  the  press  we  heard  nothing  of  it,  but  it 
was  otherwise  when  a  mistake  was  made,  and  he  made  no  more 
claim  to  infallibility  than  any  of  those  present.  In  drinking 
this  toast  he  considered  they  were  blowing  their  own  trumpets, 
because  the  editor’s  duty  was  merely  to  properly  arrange  the 
flowers  and  produce— that  is,  the  produce  of  the  brains  of  gar¬ 
deners,  who  made  it  possible  for  editors  to  have  a  duty  to  pel- 
form.  The  duty  imposed  upon  us  of  reporting  a.  charity  like 
this  was  a  great  pleasure  and  its  own  recompense. 

The  chairman  proposed  the  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  stating 
how  well  and  efficiently  he  had  carried  out  Ins  duties,  and  to  this 

Mr.  Wynne  replied.  , 

The  speeches  were  pleasantly  interspersed  with  songs  and 
recitations,  the  latter, being  usually  of  a  humorous  charactei, 
and  thus  with  song  -and  sentiment  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent,  and  the  company  dispersed  after  the  singing  of  Ai 
Lang  Syne.”  — 

Flowers  for  the  Slums.— Lord  Monksw-e-ll,  as  chairman  of 
the  Kyrle  Society,  has  been  making  an  appeal  for  plant*, 
bulbs,  or  seeds  to  help  to  cheer  the  poor  tired  workers  n  » 
ore  at  City,  who  have  to  live  all  the  year  round  in  the  hot,  du J 
streets  and  crowded  tenement*  of  London  ”  One  of  .the  off¬ 
shoots  of  this  excellent  society  has  for  its  object  the  encou  » 
ment  of  window  gardening,  and  the  effort  to  brighten  t 
and  unlovely  aspect  of  the  poorer  quarters  will  appeal  to  all 
who  have  well-furnished  gardens  of  their  own.  Last  yea  , 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  has  been  a  constant  supp^ter  of  the 
society,  had  400  splendid  Geranium  plants  which  had  adoinea 
the  gardens  at  York  Cottage,  sent  for  distribution,  and  for  these 
there  was  a  most  eager  demand  from  the  agencies  working  in  the 
poor  quarters  of  Millwall,  Camberwell,  the  Borough,  and  else 
where.  Mrs.  Leopold  Scarlett-,  the  honorary  secretary  forthe 
window  gardening  section  (address.  2.  Manchester  ,  iee  •  •  ■ 

asks  for  plants,  seeds,  or  flowers  for  distribution  m  the 
gested  ”  areas  of  London.  Thus  is  offered  the  oppoi  u 
those  with  well-stocked  gardens  of  their  own  to  share  son 
the  -beauty  and  fragrance  which  they  possess  with  those  s 
less  fortunately  situated  than  themselves. 
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Blechnum  Spicant  Variegated. 

This  variety  of  British.  Fern  has  not  been  recorded  in  any  of 
{lie  Fern  books  as  having  been  previously  found  by  anyone 
except  tbe  writer,  who  discovered  it  on  the  Mourns  range  of 
mountains  in  the  county  Down,  first  at  ltostrevor  in  1876,  and 
aouin  in  1885  and  1904  at  Newcastle. .  It  may  therefore  lie 
considered  as  exceedingly  rare. 

The  writer,  along  with  Mr.  W.  Porter,  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Mourne  Mountains  on  April  22nd,  1905,  specially  to  hunt 
among  Blechnum  Spicant  which  grows  there  in  abundance. 
After  a  rapid  railway  journey  to  Newcastle,  we  walked  to 
Bloody  Bridge,  and  ascended  the-  mountain  at  Glen  Fofany 
about  500  ft.,  working  along  the  slopes  towards  Newcastle, 
closely  examining  everything  we  saw.  Several  very  good  forms 
were  observed,  such  as  Crispate,  Trinerve,  Pectinate,  and  Mul- 
titid.  But  the  reward  of  our  labour  came  later  on,  when  on 
the  way  to  the  railway  station,  walking  together,  the  keen  eye 
of  Mr.  Porter  detected  a  fine  plant  of  Blechnum  Spicant  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated. 

On  examining  it  carefully  it  became  evident  he  had  indeed 
been  fortunate  in  finding  a  great  prize.  It  was  dug  out  ten¬ 
derly,  and  after  careful  packing,  so  as  to  avoid  damage,  we 
proceeded  on  our  homeward  way  rejoicing. 

The  fronds,  about  thirty  in  number,  were  of  normal  outline, 
length  14  in.,  breadth  lj  in.,  the  colour  a  dark  green,  with 
diagonal  yellow  stripes  running  from  the  midrib  of  the  pin¬ 
nules  to  the  margin,  sharply  defined.  This  plant  was  growing 
by  itself  in  a  large  clump  quite  separate  from  the  surrounding 
normal  forms.  W.  H.  Phillips 

(President,  Belfast  Naturalists’  Field  Club, 
and  of  the  British  Pteridological  Society). 


The  Oldest  Bouquet  ox  Earth. — There  has  been  placed  in 
tile  museum  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  a  nosegay  or  bunch  of  flowers  found 
in  the  coffin  of  a  mummy,  in  which  tfow-ers  of  Corydalis,  Poppies, 
Pomegranate,  Chrysanthemum,  etc.,  are  plainly  discernible. 

*  *  * 

A  Fixe  Orchid  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflomm,  grown  in  a  six- 
inch  pot,  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  F.  Barrell,  J.P.,  of  Mercia  Lodge,  Spalding.  The  plant 
carries  six  trusses  of  bloom,  each  bearing  33,  31,  3l,  30,  27,  and 
26  blooms  respectively,  or  178  blooms  in  all. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Joseph  Lewis,  of  Dyke  Road  Drive,  Brighton,  who  died 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty-four,  was  for  some 
years  secretary  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  floriculture,  and  an  ardent 
student  of  wild  flora,  on  which  he  lectured  from  time  to  time  in 
an  entertaining  and  instructive  manner 

*  *  * 

Hull  Museum  is  to  be  the  scene  again  this  year  of  a  further 
experiment  in  displaying  under  their  scientific  and  common 
names  local  wild  flowers,  as  they  appear  in  their  due  course. 
The  first  exhibition  of  thirty  species  of  spring  flowers,  collected 
by  Miss  Jackson,  of  Tlieame,  include  the  Marsh  Marigold,  Prim¬ 
rose,  Ground  Ivy,  Avens,  Lesser  Celandine,  Cowslip,  Violets, 
Dogs  Mercury,  Greater  Periwinkle.  These  exhibitions  have 
proved  very  popular,  and  are  a  useful  means  of  instruction. 

* '  *  * 

Ravaging  the  Fruit  Trees.— A  writer  in  the  “Times’-  says 
a  feature  of  the  season  is  the  long  period  during  which  the  petals 
cf  Pear  and  other  fruit  blossoms  continue  to  persist.  Even  the 
gales  of  May  Day  failed  to  dislodge  them,  though  their  violence 
served  to  injure  much  young  fruit,  notably  stone-fruit,  that  had 
already  set.  Aphides  have  begun  to  infest  the  leaves  of  Plum 
and  Currant  trees,  whilst  the  larvae  of  that  notorious  pest  the 
Gooseberry  saw-fly  (Nematus  Ribesii)  have  begun  to  defoliate 
Gooseberry  bushes,  especially  where  the  ground  beneath  was  not 
waiter- worked. 


A  Gakiiexkk  near  Algiers  claims  to  have  received  from  hoaw  n 
the  gift  of  curing  all  diseases,  with  the  result  that  crowds  of 

afflicted  persons  are  flocking  to  his  house. 

*  *  * 

Correction. — On  page 391,  under  the  heading  of  The  Flower 
Garden,”  in  the  28th  and  35th  lines  irom  the  top  of  th  first 
column,  far  “  Viola.  James  Grieve”  read  “  Viola  Peter  Grieve. 

*  *  * 

Form  and  Colour  ix  the  Garden. — Writing  on  the  subject 
of  form  and  colour  in  tbe  garden,  our  contemporary  the  "  Field 
observes  that  the  whole  question  is  difficult,  since  e  .jous,  like 
perfumes,  appeal  to  different  individuals  in  different  ways.  One 
golden  rule  to  remember  is  that  violent  contrasts  of  colour, 
such  as  purple  and  yellow,  blue  and  orange,  or  scarlet  and  white, 
which  are  irritating  seen  near  at  hand,  are  often  very  effective 
as  seen  at  a  distance,  say  across  a  green  lawn,  or  in  groups  among 
shrubs  .and  trees.  In  the  case  of  all  strong  colours  distance 
lends  enchantment,  because  the  angle  of  vision  is  so  widened 
that  countless  shades  of  green  and  grey  are  presented  to  the  eye 

in  addition  to  the  bright  flower  colour. 

*  *  * 

£1,000  a  Year  erum  Ruses. — A  well-known  gardener,  writing 
in,  “  Answers,”  observes  rhat  most  people  despise  gardening  as 
a  trade  for  their  boys,  but  one  branch  of  it,  that  of  Rose-growing, 
is  he  maintains,  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  that  of  the 
average  professional  man.  “  By  a  Rose-grower,”  he  says,  “  1  mean 
a  specialist  who  can  produce  heavy-headed  beauties  with  strong, 
yard-long  stems.  Growing  Roses  in  pot  or  in  the  open  is  another 
matter.  It  requires  skill  to  grow  them  well,  bub  it  requires  some¬ 
thing  more  to  show  cut-flowers  of  the  quality  that  has  come  to 
be  considered  tile  first  grade.  Good  Rose-growers  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  get  from  £400  to  £1,000  a  year,  and  some  of  them  receive 
much  more,  notably  a  few  who  cater  for  the  London  market.” 

*  *  * 

The  Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  “  Florists’  Exchange  ” 
has  opened  a  subscription  list  in  America  for  the  benefit  of  this 
fund,  and  doubtless  tbe  amount  will  receive  considerable  aug¬ 
mentation  from  this  source,  as  tlie  Americans  are  great  lovers  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  and  admirers  of  Henry  Eckford.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Saturday  evening,  May  13tli,  are  as  follow: — Previ¬ 
ously  acknowledged,  6434s.  ;  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  24s.  ;  Air.  H.  G. 
Cove,  5s. ;  Air.  H.  G.  Cox,  Is.  ;  Air.  A.  Dean,  2s.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  24s.  ;  Air.  J.  Douglas,  jun.,  24s.  ;  Air.  A.  LI.  Gwillim, 
5s.  ;  Air.  S.  Hibbin,  Is.;  Air.  AY.  Howe,  Is.;  Air.  J.  A.  Laing, 
2s.  ;  Mr.  R.  Lye,  5s.  ;  Messrs.  Maclaren  and  Sons,  10s.  :  Air. 
J.  W.  Moorman,  2s.  ;  Air.  H.  Parr,  2s. ;  Air.  W.  Poupart,  Is.  ; 
Dr.  Shelswell,  2s.  ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  Is.  ;  Alessrs.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  et  Cie.,  10s.  ;  Air.  J.  H.  AVitty,  Is. 

*  *  * 

Classification. --The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  recommend 
that  Sweet  Peas  should  be  classified  under  acknowledged  colour- 
headings,  and  amongst  the  most  popular  at  present  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  following  suggestions  are  made,  namely: — AA  bite, 
Dorothy  Eckford  ;  crimson  and  scarlet,  King  Edward  A  II.  ; 
cerise,  Cocoinea.  ;  rose  and  carmine,  Prince  of  Wales  ;  pink 
shades,  Prirria  Donna ;  blush,  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  blue, 
Navy  Blue;  yellow  and  buff  shades,  Hon.  Airs.  E.  Kenyon; 
orange  shades,  Miss  Willmotb ;  lavender.  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  ; 
mauve,  Airs.  Walter  Wright  ;  violet  and  purple,  Duke  of  AA  est- 
minster  ;  magenta,  George  Gordon  ;  maroon  and  bronze,  Black 
Knight  ;  picote©  edged,  Dainty  ;  striped  and  flaked  (red  and 
rose),  America  ;  striped  and  flaked  (purple  and  blue),  Princess 
of  AVales  ;  bicolors,  Jeannie  Gordon  ;  fancies  (those  with  more 

than  two  distinct  shades),  Agnes  Johnston. 

*  *  * 

Plant  Hybrids. — Experiments  in  the  production  of  plant 
hybrids  are  being  pursued  by  horticulturists,  who  have  recog¬ 
nised  that,  as  time  goes  on,  they  must  look  more  and  more  to 
hybridisation  for  new  plants.  In  the  attempts  made  to  obtain  a 
hybrid  from  a  Gooseberry  and  a  Red  Currant  tree,  several  ex¬ 
periment's  have  obtained  thei  cross  and  the  fruit  from  it,  but 
curiously  enough  there  has  never  been  obtained  a  hybrid  with 
seed.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  individuals  of  a  species 
which  is  propagated  vegetatively  may,  in  a  particular  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  be  practically  the  same  plant,  but  quite  incapable 
of  fertilising  one  another.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  it  so 
important  that  pollen  should  he  brought  from  plants  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  influence  of  each  parent  plant  lias'  been  closely 
watched,  and  it  has  been  found  that  apparently  the  mother  has 
more  influence  upon  the  habit,  the  father  more  upon  the  in¬ 
florescence.  Artificially  produced  offspring  give,  as  a  rule,  larger 
flowers  than  either  of  the  parents.  If  the  form  of  the  flowers  of 
their  parent  plants  be  widely  different  in  shape  and  outline  the 
offspring  become- infertile  and  delicate. 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 


EckDs'gton  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
this  society,  held  on  May  9th,  the  balance-sheet,  which  was 
adopted,  showed  the  toted  income  to  be  £127  3s.  10d.,  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  6s.  6d. 

*  *  * 

Kew  Guild  Dinner. — We  would  again  remind  readers  Who 
are  old  Ivewites  tliat  the  annual  cl innea'  of  the  guild  will  be 
held  at  the  Holbein  Restaurant  on  the  29th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m., 
and  that  the  secretary,  Mr.  Winn,  would  be  glad  to  hear  before 
the  22nd  from  all  who  intend  being  present  on  that  occasion. 

*  *  * 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association, — A  meeting  organised 
by  the  North  Ferriby  and  District  Gardeners’  Society  was  held 
on  the  6th  inst.  It  was  attended  and  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Donoghue  and  Carter  as  delegates  from  the  Yorkshire  Branch 
of  the  “B.  G.  A.”  Nearly  all  of  those  present  promised  their 
support  to  the  association,  Which  it  was  agreed  would  do  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession. 

*  *  * 

Oxford  Central  Allotments  Association. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  association,  held  at  Oxford  on  May  9tli,  Alderman  Hugh 
Hall  presiding,  it  was  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  to  rent  the  Music  Meadow  (6^  acres)  for  allotment 
purposes,  and  Merton  College,  the  owners  of  the  land,  were  to 
be  asked  to  grant  a  lease  of  fourteen  years  for  the  same  at  £4 
per  acre.  Six  gentlemen  had  agreed  to  act  as  trustees,  and  it 

is  believed  that  the  allotments  will  be  quickly  taken  up. 

*  *  * 

Clay  Cross  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — Under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Tinkler,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
this  society  was  held  on  May  lltlr,  for  the  purpose  cf  making 
arrangements  for  the  show  to  be  held  during,  the  second  week 
in  August.  Messrs.  G.  Elliott  (Clay  Cross)  and  J.  Swain 
(Tupton)  were  appointed  garden  inspectors.  It  was  decided  to 
engage  the  band  of  H.M.  Yorkshire  Hussars  (thirty  instru¬ 
mentalists),  and  to  entrust  the  stage  perf ormamcei  to  Mr.  W.  F . 
Jury,  of  London  Mr.  C.  Pearson’s  (Clay  Cross)  band  was  also 
engaged  for  the  stage,  and  the  Clay  Cross  Volunteer  Band  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  sports.  It  is  regretted  that  the  Derbyshire 
County  Cricket  Club  have  fixed  a  county  match  at  Chesterfield 

during  the  same  week. 

°  *  *  * 

East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club. — At  the  May  meeting  of 
this  club,  held  at  Norwich  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J. 
Powley,  F.R.H.S.,  it  was  decided  that  at  the  annual  outing  in 
July  the  members  Should  visit  Westwick  House  Gardens.  The 
secretary  announced  that  eight  papers  had  been  received  for  the 
essay  competition  on  the  subject  of  “  The  History  and  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Apple,  suggesting  the  best  Dessert  and  Culinary 
Varieties.”  These  the  secretary  proceeded  to  read,  and  the  judges 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows: — First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mace,  Thorpe 
St.  Andrew  ;  second,  Mr.  Alfred  Cooke,  Harford  Lodge  Gardens, 
Norwich  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie,  Thorpe.  In  the  non-com¬ 
petitive  exhibits  two  vases  of  a  charming  Narcissus  of  the 
Bernadi  type,  named  Philip  Hurt',  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich.  The  competitive  table  contained 
a  choice  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  Exhibition  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  on  May  9th  was  largely  a  show  of  “old  friends.” 
Bright-liued  Tulips  and  a  blaze  of  Roses,  Poppies,  Verbena, 
Myosotis,  and  Carnations  provided  gorgeous  and  splendid,  lines 
and  masses  of  colour.  Then  there  were  rows  of  Forget-me-nots, 
crescents  of  Wallflowers,  Anemones  in  crimson,  white,  and 
purple,  Lilacs  and  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  ill  a  curious 
medley  of  magnificence.  Among  these  old  f  avourites  were  several 
strangers,  notably  a  new  hybrid  climbing  and  rambling  and 
very  sweet-scented  Rose,  called  “  Waltham  Pride,”  and  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son.  Near  by  the  pink-and-whitel 
rambler,  “  Wedding  Bells,”  proved  itself  a  serious  rival  of 
“  Dorothy  Perkins.”  A  new  tree  Carnation,  “  Leander,”  of 
salmon-pink  colour  and  moderate  size,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  ;  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son’s  purple  “  St.  Bngid  ” 
and  “  King  of  Scarlet  ”  Anemones  contrasted  effectively  against 
the  bank  cf  Polyanthus  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts. 
A  new  dwarf  perpetual  Polyantha  Rose,  catalogued  “  Mrs. 
William  Cutbush,”  and  two  Geraniums,  “Mrs.  Joseph  Bell,” 
white  and  shrimp-pink,  and  the  “  Duke  of  Connaught,”  purple, 
were  also  among  the  novelties. 


Eltham  and  District  Horticultural  and  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — “  The  Management  of  Stove  Houses  ”  was 
the  subject  of  an  excellent  paper  read  before  the  members  of  this 
association  by  Mr.  Stedman  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  10th. 

*  *  * 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. — A  meeting  cf  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  on  May  9th,  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bayley  Balfour  exhibited  a  collection  of  Alpine  plants. 
Fruits  from  Mauritius,  and  diagrams  of  plant  diseases,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Government,  were  among  the  other  exhibits. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column ■  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve'ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38.  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Muscats  Going  Off. 

Could  you  give  us  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of  our  Muscats  going 
off  in  this  way  on  one  Vine,  not  a-  weak  one?  (Old  Subscriber.) 

After  a  close  inspection  of  the  hunch  of  flowers  you  sent  us  we 
fail  to  see  anything  hi  the  nature  of  a  fungus  or  the  result  of  insects 
at  work.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  merely  discoloured,  which  might, 
be.  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  we  can  only  suspect.  If  you  have 
been  painting  the  hot  water  pipes  with  sulphur,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  paint  was  put  on  too  warm  a  part  of  the  pipes,  and  that 
the  fumes  given  off  were  too  strong  for  the  Vines.  It  would  be 
an  extremely  dangerous  practice  to  put  sulphur  on  flues,  but  even 
with  hotwater  pipes,  if  put  on  the  hot  flow  pipes  next  the  boiler 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  fumes  given  off  would  cause  mischief 
such  as  the  killing  of  the  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might* 
use  the  sulphur  safely  on  the  return  portion  of  the  piping.  Another 
suggestion  that  we  would  make  is  that  the  sulphur  fumes  may  have 
got  into  the  vinery  from  the  stokehole.  If  none  of  these  are  likely 
to  have  caused  the  mischief,  it  is  possible  that  the  Vine  is  weak 
at  the  roots  if  the  soil  happened  to  get  water-logged  last  autumn 
from  any  cause  Whatever.  Another  fact  is  that  some  of  the  flowers 
on  Muscats  are  not  very  perfect,  and  such  would  be  the  first  to  fall 
after  presenting  a  pale  andi  decayed  appearance.  Judging  the 
inflorescence  on  the  whole,  we  think,  however,  that  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers  will  yet  come  through  if  you  are  careful  to 
fertilise  them  in  proper  time  and  to  give  timely  ventilation  before 
the  vinery  gets  too  much  heated  by  the  sun  in  the  morning.  If 
further  damage  occurs  we  should  be  interested  to  learn  if  you  will 
kindly  send  us  a  sample  with  any  particulars  which  you  suspect 
might  be  the  cause. 

Diseased  Leaf  of  Calla. 

'Could  you  give  us  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  damage  to 
the  leaf  of  Calla  enclosed?  (Old  Subscriber.) 

Some  portions  of  the  leaf  sent  us  seem  to  have  been  subjected 
to  some  acid  used  in  spraying,  or  other  substance  having  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  leaf.  Towards  the  margin  is  a  band  that  has  been 
killed  outright,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause, 
namely,  by  the  liquid  applied  running  towards  the  margin  of  the 
leaf  and  being  there  held  sufficiently  long  to  do  the  damage  men¬ 
tioned.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  leaf  has  been  scorched 
owing  to  the  glass  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  leaf 
While  it  was  still  holding  moisture.  It  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  inspect  the  glass  to  see  whether  there  are  any  bad  portions  that 
would  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  leaves  immediately 
beneath.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  due  to  some  extent  either 
in  cultural  treatment  or  to  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  it.  The  same 
results  are  often  brought  about  in  the  winter  time  by  the  continued 
drip  of  cold  water  from  the  roof,  either  owing  to  the  condensation 
of  the  moisture  in  the  house  or  to  a  leak  in  the  glass.  If  the 
damage  was  done  recently,  however,  that  would  scarcely  explain 
it.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  insect,  and  if  a  fungus  was  the 
cause  of  it,  it  must  be  the  tuberous  root  that  is  attacked.  When  the 
foliage  dies1  down  you  should  then  carefully  inspect  the  tubers  to 
see  if  any  of  them  are  diseased,  and,  if  so,  they  should  be  removed, 
or  rather  burned  to  destroy  the  fungus.  In  the  meantime  we  suspect 
the  damage  was  done  by  spraying  or  by  sulphur  fumes. 

The  Common  Thyme. 

Which  do  you  consider  the  common  Thyme?  We  have  a  quantity 
of  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus,  but  her  serene  highness  the  cook  says 
it  is  not  the  common  Thyme,  and  she  wants  that.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  it?  (T.  W.  G.) 
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As  a  name,  the  expression  common  Thyme  must  be  regarded  as 
correct  only  when  applied  to  Thymus  vulgaris,  as  that  was  at  one 
time  no  doubt  the  most  common  species  in  cultivation.  In  the  days 
of  our  grandmothers  it  was  largely  used  as  a  scented,  plant  amongst 
cut.  Hovers,  and  more  recently,  or  even  then  in  private  establish¬ 
ments  of  rich  people,  it  was  used  as  a  culinary  herb,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  is  still  the  common  Thyme.  The  other  which  you  mention 
would  be  more  correctly  termed  Lemon  Thyme  or  Lemon-scented 
Thyme.  Some  botanist,  however,  has  named  this  Thymus  Ser- 
phyllum  vulgaris,  but  as  an  English  name  Lemon  Thyme  is  still 
used.  The  common  Thyme  (T.  vulgaris)  is  readily  obtainable  from, 
the  seedsmen  in  the  form  of  seeds,  and  the  garden  supply  is  usually 
kept  up  by  making  a  sowing  in  the  herb  border  or  other  part 
of  the  garden  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  but  that  trouble  is  unnecessary,  seeing 
that  seeds  may  be  sown  in  boxes  and  reared  in  frames  or  simply  sown 
in  the  open  in  April  and  very  lightly  covered  with  soil,  as  the  seeds 
are  very  small. 


Woodlice  in  Boxes  and  Pans. 

Our  frames  are  infested  with  woodlice  which  destroy  many  seed¬ 
lings  and  tender  plants,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
Please  say  what  would  be  a  good  remedy.  (G-.  B.  W.) 

It  would  be  well  to  look  over  the  frames  and  see  what  crevices 
or  cracks  there  are,  and  which  should  be  stopped  up  to  prevent 
marauders  of  any  kind  from  taking  shelter  there.  If  the  base  con¬ 
sists  of  brickwork  the  seams  might  want  cementing,  and  if  woodwork 
the  openings  might  be  stopped  up  by  means  of  putty.  If  there  is 
fermenting  manure  in  the  frames  it  often  affords  shelter  between  it 
and  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  frame.  In  this  latter  case  you  could 
destroy  large  numbers  of  the  enemy,  or  at  least-  drive  them  out,  by 
pouring  hot  water  between  the  frame  -and  the  manure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pest  may  be  hiding  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  or 
pans,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  worth  while  getting  a  large 
tub  and  putting  about  2  in.  of  hot  water  in  it.  Then  the  pans  or 
boxes  might  be  stood  in  this  for  some  minutes,  and  if  any  woodlice 
are  sheltering  there  they  will  quickly  come  out  if  it  is  possible, 
otherwise  the  hot  water  will  kill  them.  In  fitting  up  the  drainage 
of  boxes  or  pans  it  would  be  well  always  to  use  some  pieces  of  crock 
or  tile  that  will  fit-  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  such 
large  animals  as  woodlice.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  manure 
and  other  means  of  affording  them  shelter  .is  the  reason  why  you 
get  so  much  trouble.  All  these  things  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  everything  done  to  afford  the  marauders  as  little  shelter 
as  possible.  You  should  also  hollow  out  some  pieces  of  Potato, 
Carrot,  or  Turnip,  and  lay  about-  in  the  frames,  examining  these 
every  morning. 

Green  Scum  on  Ponds. 


Every  year  our  small  pond  for  aquatics  gets  covered  over  with  a 
green  scum  consisting  of  small  patches  growing  together  in  little  knots 
or  clusters.  How  can  this  be  got  rid  of?  (W.  Sinclair.) 

From  your  description  we  conclude  that  the  green  scum  growing! 
in  clusters  consists  of  Duckweed,  which  is  often  a  great  nuisance-  in 
still  waters.  There  are  several  ways  of  clearing  it-  off,  and  once 
you  have  got  rid  of  it,  it  would  he  some  time  before  it  completely 
fills  the  pond  again,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  multiplies 
rather  quickly.  One  method  is  to<  drag  the  Duckweed  to  the  sides 
of  the  pond  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake  or  something  that  will  catcli 
the  weed.  This  would  take  some  time,  but  you  can  occasionally 
take  advantage  of  a  windy  day  to  assist-  you,  as  the  weed  will  get 
driven  to  one  side  of  the  pond,  when  it  may  be  taken  out.  After 
the  bulk  of  it  has  been  removed  you  might  get-  a  bag  or  sack  on  the 
end  of  a  pole,  something  similar  to  a  butterfly  net,  except  that  the 
material  may  be  coarser  and  stronger.  By  means  of  this  you  would 
clear  out  stray  bits  of  the  plant  that  would  otherwise  take  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  collect.  On  a  stick  of  convenient  length  a  bag  of  a 
size  that  could  easily  be  whisked  about-  with  one  hand  could  very 
quickly  collect  pieces  over  a  large  area  of  water.  Another  method 
ot  destroying  it  would  consist-  of  spraying  it  with  a.  weak  solution  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  about  equal  portions  of  tlie  mixture  and  water. 
This  would  probably  be  too-  strong  if  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
young  leaves  of  Water  Lilies  or  other  water  plants,  so  that  you 
should  b-e  careful  to  avoid  letting  the  spray  on  the  leaves  of  such. 
If  the  surface  is  fairly  covered  with  water’ plants  it  would  be  well 
to  tie  only  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  see  what 
effect  that  had;  before  applying  a  stronger  dose.  The  points  to 
remember  about  this  are  that  Bordeaux  mixture  if  used  too  strong 
would  be  liable  to  damage  valuable  plants,  while  a  weaker  solution 
may  destroy  the  lower  organisms  without  affecting  the  valuable 
plants.  _  Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  with  this  water- 
weed  killer,  so  that-  it  is  yet  only  in  the  experimental  stave  If 
the  water-weed  consisted  of  Alga-e  only  one  cell  thick  a  very  weak 
solution  of  the  Bordeaux  solution  would  suffice  to  destroy'd  but) 
the  Duckweed  is  several  cells  in  thickness,  and  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult-  to  destroy. 


Thrips  on  Vines. 

Last-  year  we  had  the  Vines  badly  attacked  with  thrips,  whic 

ffinL  laTtt  C°?ei,  °ff  .,-Je  Az*leas  in  spring.  Painting  the  hotwate 
pipes  with  sulphur  did  not  destroy  them.  In  case  they  should  ma-k 
tar  ajemMe  this  year,  what  would  vou  advise  me  to  do 


We  agree  with  you  that  sulphur  on  the  hotwater  pipes  would  not 
destroy  thrips  unless  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  Vines  as  well. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  fumigation,  would  'be  very  effective  without- 
also  causing  injury  to  other  plants  owing  to  its  strength.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  use  a  mixture  of  soapsuds  and  tobacco  water. 
Make  up  a  quantity  of  liquid  at  the  rate  of  3  ihs.  of  soft  soap  in 
six  gallons  of  rain  water,  and  if  the  soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
add  about  half  a  gallon  of  strong  tobacco  liquid.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  with  this  is  to  use  a  very  fine  syringe  and  thoroughly 
spray  alt  parts  of  the  leaf,  but  particularly  the  under  surface.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  when  one  surface  is  made  unsuitable 
for  this  pest  it  betakes  itself  to  the  other,  so  that  the  perfect  cure 
is  really  to  get  at  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  with  this  mixture. 
Neither  the  soap  nor  the  tobacco  liquid  will  injure  the  Vines,  though 
for  other  reasons  the  Vines  might  be  syringed  with  clean  water  two 
hours  afterwards. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  and  Paraffin  Emulsion. 

What  i.s  the  difference-  between  kerosene  emulsion  and  paraffin 
emulsion?  Is-  there  any  advantage  in  using  one  in  preference  to 
the  other?  IP.  Marshall.) 

Kerosene  is  a  liquid  oil  extracted  from  bituminous  coal,  and  is 
always  more  certain  in  its  use  than  is  paraffin  oil,  because  of  a  more 
definite  composition.  One  of  the  best  recipes  for  the  making  of 
kerosene  emulsion  is  to  take  of  kerosene  one  gallon  to  half  a  gallon 
of  water  and  4  lb.  of  soft-  soap.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  warm  water, 
then  put  it  into  the  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water,  and  thoroughly 
chum  it  with  the  syringe  until  it  takes  the  form  of  a  thin  milky - 
looking  paint.  Made  up  in  this  proportion  the  kerosene  would  be 
about  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  mixture.  In  this  state  it  may  be 
bottled  and  kept  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  and  will  keep  good  for 
years.  When  about  to  use  it  you  must  dilute  it  with  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  and  this  would  range  from  four  to  fifty  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  according  to  the  character  of  the  plants  to  be  syringed. 
Those  with  very  young  foliage  -or  very  tender  foliage  would  require 
the  solution  to  be  a  very  weak  one,  whereas  in  the  case-  of  the  trunks 
or  stems  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees  in  winter  you  coukl 
use  it  very  strong  without  doing  any  damage.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  scale  insects  mixing  the  kerosene  emulsion  with  nine  times 
its  bulk  of  water  is  a-  very  safe,  suitable,  and  effective  proportion. 
Paraffin  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  already  in  a  liquid  state  in  the 
earth,  where  obtainable,  so  that  it  is  liable  to  be  mixed  with  various 
other  substances,  often  of  a  dangerous  character  to  plants.  It  has 
to  undergo-  rectification  before  it  can  be  used  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  even  then  some  of  the  oil  obtainable  in  the  shops 
is  not-  of  a  very  high  order.  Ordinarily,  however,  you  can  prepare 
a  paraffin  emulsion  that  will  be  relatively  safe  if  you  make  certain  that 
none  of  the  oil  is  free.  If  any  oil  appears  on  the  top  after  it  has 
stood  for  a  time  you  must  dissolve  more  soap,  and  again  chum  the 
mixture  until  no  free  oil  remains  after  standing  for  a  time. 

Leaves  of  Crocuses. 

I  want-  to  leave  Crocus  bulbs  round  the  edges  of  the  beds  when 
planting  out-  the  summer  bedding.  Would  it  do  any  harm  to  cut  off 
the  leaves  for  the  sake  of  neatness?  (Herbert  Jones.) 

If  the  leaves  are  still  in  a  healthy  and  fresh  condition  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  cut  them  off,  as  you  would  thereby  reduce  the 
reserve  matter  to  be  stored  up  in  the  bulbs,  thus  lessening  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  corms  to-  bloom  strongly.  A  better  plan  would  be,  if 
you  want  to  reduce  the  bulk,  to  tie  the  leaves  up  in  neat  though 
loose  knots.  This,  can  readily  be  done  by  simply  knotting  the  leaves 
themselves  and  leaving  them  where  they  grew.  After  they  begin  to 
fade  they  can  then  be  pulled  up,  when,  they  will  readily  part  from 
the  corm.  If  the  leaves  are  lengthy  it  might  be  possible  to  t-urni 
them  over  on  the  grass  while  you  are  preparing  the  bed  for  planting, 
and  after  planting  it-  is  possible  to-  turn  them  on  the  soil  without 
interfering  with  the  other  bedding  plants.  Either  of  these  plans 
may  be  adopted  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  showing  that 
they  have  performed  their  work. 

Zinnias  Eaten. 

Some  animal  has  been  causing  great  destruction  amongst  my 
pots  of  Zinnia  seedlings,  but  I  cannot  stop  the  mischief  nor  find  out 
wliat  is  causing  it.  Can  vou  give  me  any  hint  to  save  the  Zinnias? 
(C.  G.) 

The  marauders  may  be  woodlice  or  slugs,  usually  the  latter,  which 
are  very  fond  of  seedling  Zinnias.  You  may  find  the  depredators  by 
turning  up  the  seed  pots  and  inspecting  the  openings  in  the  bottom, 
where  slugs  may  be  hiding.  This  might  also  be  their  hiding  place 
if  the  pots  have  a  rim  beneath,  as  some  pots  have,  by  which  they 
are  kept  off  the  benches.  If  the  pots  are  stood  on  wooden  planks 
the  slug's  may  be  sheltering  beneath  the  latter,  from  whence  they 
steal  out  during  the  night.  All  these  may  be  inspected  at  your 
leisure,  and  an  excellent  plan  would  be  to  inspect  the  pots  at  night 
by  means  of  a  lantern  or  bull’s-eve.  In  the  meantime,  however,  you 
can  stop  the  depredations  immediately  by  getting  wide  saucers,  such 
as  are  usually  employed  in  dwelling-houses  to  keep  the  water  in 
p-ot-s  from  running  on  to  the  tables.  Fill  these  with  water  and 
place  a  piece  of  brick  or  invert  a  small  pot  in  the  centre  of  the 
water.  Then  stand  the  pots  containing  the  Zinnias  on  the  top  of 
this  brick  or  pot,  where  the  Zinnias  will  be  completely  isolated  bv 
means  of  the  water.  Slugs  canno-t  cross  water,  and  woodlice  will  at 
the  same  time  be  kept  away  by  such  means, 
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Names  of  Plants. 

(J  K.  B.)  1,  Saxifraga  cordifolia ;  2,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  Hender- 
soni  i  the  var.  Hendersoni  is  a  little  doubtful,  as  the  specimen  wan 
dried  up)  ;  3,  Arabia  albida.  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Vinca  minor  ;  5,  Claytonia 
sibirica ;  6,  Saxifraga  muscoides  Bhei.— (J.  Watson.)  1,  Euphorbia 
epithymoides ;  2,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  flore  pleno ;  3,  Trollius 
earopaeus ;  4,  Paeonia  officinalis  flore  pleno;  5,  Vinca  minor  flore 
pleno;  6,  Omphalodes  vema ;  7,  Pulmonaria  officinalis. — (R.  M.) 
1.  Stellaria  Holostea ;  2,  Viola  palustris  ;  3,  Orchis  Morio ;  4,  Carda- 
mdne  amara;  5,  Ranunculus  auricomis  ;  6,  Nepeta  Glechoma. — 
(R.  A.  D.)  1,  Cytisus  albus;  2,  Pyrus  maulei ;  3,  Berberis  buxi- 
folius ;  4,  Rhodotypos  kerrioides  ;  5,  Pyrus  Aria  ;  6,  Erica  medi- 
terranea. — (W.  C.  G.)  1,  Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora  ;  2,  Choisya 
ternata ;  3,  Eupatorium  ianthinum ;  4,  Calceolaria  Burbidgei ;  5, 
Myi’tus  communis  var. — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Pulmonaria  saccharata ;  2, 
Symphytum  orientale;  3,  Myosotis  dissitiflora ;  4,  Iris  florentina ;  5, 
Iris  germanica;  6,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia. — (D.  T.  W.)  1.  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum  ;  2,  Epidendrum,  cochlea, turn  ma.jus ;  3,  Coelogyne  spe- 
eiosa  ;  4,  Cypripedium  Clnimbevlainianum  ;  5,  Dendrobium.  Ains- 

woithii. — (S.  IT.)  1.  lonopsidium  acaule :  2,  Anemone  palmata. ;  3, 
Trollius  asiaticus  ;  4,  Lamium  maculaitum  nureum  ;  5,  Alyssum  s>axa- 
tile ;  6,  Primula  Sieboldi  var. — (W.  W.)  1,  Saxifraga  muscoides 

atropurpurea ;  2,  Primula  denticulata;  3,  Phlox  amoena. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  J3XOO 


Communications  Received, 

T.  B.  J.— A.  R.  M.— W.  W — .H.  T.  Martin— D.  C.— James  Smith 
and  Sons— E.  Mawley — R.  <i.  W. — W.  Dallimore. — W.  A.  I..— E.  C. 
W.-R.  B.— C.  Blair— H.  D.—  A.  J.  R.— E.  M.  R.-S.  H.— T.  P.— 
H.  W.— C.  C— W.  &  Co.— T.  J.-A.  C. 


Flower  Show  Fixtures  for  1905. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  will  mui'i  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  dates  of  their  shows. 

Mat. 

23rd — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

24th — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

30th — Temple  Show  (three  days). 

June. 

7th — Great  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London  (three  days). 

20th — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

21st — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (three  days). 

27th— Royal  Agricultural  Society  (four  days). 

28th— Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Show;  South 
ampton  Summer  Show  (two  days). 


The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or  her  death  by  an 
accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service 
in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  passenger  in  question  had 
upon  his  or  her  person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which 
it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the  space  provided  at 
the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place  of  abode,  so  long  as 
the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the  Company  guarantee¬ 
ing  this  insurance  within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more  than  one  of  these 

Coupons.  , 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m.  of  the  morning  of 
publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lt.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made 
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A 

GARDENER 

AND 

A  MOST  nutritious  beverage  for  hot  or  cold  weather. 


DAINTY  SAMPLE  FREE 


Mr.  E.  STITTLE,  Waters  Side,  Soham, 
Cambs.,  writes 

“After  using  your  Vi-Cocoa  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,  I  think  1  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  I  do  highly 
recommend  it  as  a  nn  st  nutritious  beverage  ;  as  I  am  a 
garfen-r,  and  being  exposed  to  hot  and  cold  weather,  I 
nave  found  it  most  helpful.  I  have  now  and  again  tried 
other  Cocoas,  hut  I  have  found  none  to  equal  Dr.  Tibbies 
Vi-Cocoa.  I  am  sending  this  as  a  testimonial,  that  you 
may  have  the  privilege  of  using  it  in  any  newspaper  th  t 
you  may  think  fit.  Trustins  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
others  who  have  not  tried  it.” 


“Undoubted  purity  and  strength.1’ 

— Medical  Magazine. 

“  In  the  front  rank  of  really  valuable  foods. 

—  Lancet. 


Favoured  by  the  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain. 
Address— Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill 
Row,  London,  e.C- _ 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Nitrogen  in  I  armyard  Manure. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer, 
E.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  before  an 
audience  of  Lincolnshire  farmers.  Since 


then  the  substance  of  that  lecture  has  been 
printed  in  book  form,  which  has  now  reached 
its  fifth  edition,  and  is  obtainable  from 
Messrs.  G.  Street  and  Company,  Limited,  30, 
Corn  hill,  London,  E.C.  In  this  little  book 
we  note  that  he  says  a  ton  of  farmyard  man¬ 
ure  rarely  contains  more  than  10  lb.  to.  12  lb. 
of  nitrogen,  and  this  is  mainly  stored  up 
in  a  combined  or  organic  form,  which  is  not 
immediately  available  for  the  use  of  plants. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  he  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  value  of  farmyard  manure 
as  plant  food  depends  chiefly  upon  the  nitro¬ 
gen  that  it  contains.  There  are,  however, 
other  uses  for  farmyard  manure  which  we 
need  not  at  present  discuss,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  other  elements  of  plant  food 
which  are  slowly  liberated  during  the  process 
of  decay  which  liberates  the  available 
nitrogen.  Tbe  organic  nitrogen  thus  stored 
up  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  has  to 
undergo  a  process  of  nitrification  by  which 
the  unavailable  nitrogen  is  converted  into 
nitrates,  a  form  that,  is  at  once  available  as 
plant,  food.  This  process  is  a  chemical  one, 
and  it  is  brought,  about  by  a  minute  organ¬ 
ism  in  the  soil,  and  a  member  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  to'  boot.  In  this  way,  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  destroys  other 
vegetable  matter  for  its  own  immediate  use, 
but  in  doing  so  it  also  renders  living  vege¬ 
tation  indebted  for  its  services.  This 
nitrogen,  slowly  being  converted  into 
a  soluble  and  usable  state,  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  veiy  heavy  crop  of  any 
particular  kind.  Dr.  Dyer,  however,  shows 
that  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  form  of  plant  food 
which  is  immediately  available,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  be  used  up  chiefly  by  a  growing 
crop  in  one  season,  whereas  the  nitrogen 
still  in  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  or 
farmyard  manure  gradually  gets  liberated 
for  the  use  of  successive  crops  in  years  to 
come.  It.  will  thus  be  seen  that,  the  culti¬ 
vator  need  not.  wait,  until  all  this  nitrogen  in 
farmyard  manure  is  converted  into  a  fit 
state  for  immediate  use.  but  can  apply  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  thus  get  a 
full  crop,  so  far  as  that  element  of  plant 
food  is.  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
patiently  wait,  for  liberation  of  the  residue 
in  farmyard  manure.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
salt  obtained  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  mixed 
with  other  ingredients.  At  the  same  time 
a  good  sample  will  contain  about  16  percent, 
of  nitrogen.  The  Doctor  also  states  that 
1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  contains  as  much 
nitrogen  as  1  b  tons  of  good  farmyard 
manure. 

— o — 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  for  1905  is  now  on 
our  table,  and  shows  that  prizes  are  offered  in 
twenty-one  classes.  These  include  provision 
for  self  Carnations,  Bizarres  and  Flakes,  as 
well  as  white  ground  Picotees  and  fancy  or 
yellow  ground  Carnations  and  Picotees. 


Single-bloom  classes  are  fairlv  numerous,  and 
five  prizes  are  offered  in  each  class,  so  that 
a  large  number  of  competitors  . have  an 
opport  unity  of  being  rewarded  for  their  best 
blooms.  Additional  prizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  Carnation  and  the  best  Picotee  in 
the  whole  exhibition.  The  same  schedule 
gives  a  record  of  last  year's  classes,  the 
names  of  the  winners  and  the  varieties  with 
which  they  were  successful.  In, the  case  of 
Carnations  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of 
the  show  for  any  lengthened  period  before¬ 
hand,  but  a  provision  is  made  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  will  be  called  early  in  June 
for  the  final  fixing  of  the  date  of  the  show. 
The  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  is  Mr. 
William  Prescott,  Murray  Street,  Great  An¬ 
ri  oats,  Manchester. 

— o — 

Crops  in  the  Valley  of  Evesham. 

Even  in  the  fruit-growing  district  of  the 
Valley  of  Evesham  frosts  have  been  preva¬ 
lent  a  week  or  two  ago  just  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Asparagus,  as  well  as 
Potatos,  was  considerably  injured,  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  Plums  have  been  thinned 
to  some  extent.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  there  will  still  be  an  abundant  crop, 
though  less  than  last  year.  The  hardy  Per- 
shore  Plum  gives  promise  of  ripening  a  fair 
crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  also 
proving  satisfactory.  The  first-named  has 
been  in  the  market  now  for  some  little  time 
in  the  green  state,  and  for  a  time  made  5d. 
and  Id.  a  pound,  though  they  have  dropped 
since  then.  Quite  independently  of  the 
weather  Black  Currants  have  suffered  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  bud-mite.  For  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  fine  quality  Asparagus 
has  been  hurried  into  market,  though  the 
bundles  only  fetched  Is.  6d.  each.  Some 
specially  selected  bundles  fetched  10s. 

Itaffiatape. 

The  above  name  is  given  to  a  material 
which  resembles  dyed  raffia,  but  is  evidently 
of  some  other  material.  It  is  wound  on  re¬ 
volving  reels  containing  230  yards  of  tbe 
material,  which  is  just,  under  {  in.  wide,  and 
transversely  plaited  or  corrugated,  so.  that  it 
never  twists  nor  is  likely  to  become  undone 
when  once  it  has  been  tied.  For  the  same 
reason  it  does  not  get  entangled,  and  being 
in  one  continuous  piece  there  is  no  waste  in 
cutting  off  the  ends.  Its  full  title  is  V  est  s 
Patent  Corrugated  Raffiatape,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  materials  sent  out  by  Mr.  V  est  a  no 
now  finding  a.  considerable  number  of  users 
on  account  of  its  suitability  for  tving  parcels, 
plants  and  flowers.  By  means  of  a  bent  wire 
and  hook,  the  reel  is  suspended  from  a 
buttonhole  of  the  coat  of  the  operator,  thus 
leaving  his  hands  free  for  tying  and  cutting. 
It  is  considered  better  than  raffia  for  plants, 
and  is  only  half  the  price,  while  it  is  stronger 
and  said  to  be  almost  imperishable  in  wear. 
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j  Among  thc^Orchids.^ 

Seedling  Orchid?. — There  is  no  branch  of  horticulture  more 
fascinating  or  of  greater  interest  than  the'  hybridisation  and 
raising  of  seedling  Orchids.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  period  that  elapses  between  the  fertilisation 
of  the  flowers  and  the  flowering  of  the  seedling  plants.  In  the 
first  place,  I  might  mention  that  in  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Epiphytal  section  of  Orchids  the  seed  vessel  takes  about  a.  year 
from  the  time  of  fertilising  until  the  seed  is  ripe  ;  the  longer 
the  pod  takes  to  ripen,  the  quality  of  the  seed  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  of  greater  germinating  power.  At  one  time  from 
six  to  ten  years  was  considered  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to 
get  plants  into  flower.  The  better  facilities  and  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  have  considerably  reduced  this 
period,  from  four  to  five  years  now  being  considered  about  the 
time  to  enable  us  to  see  the  flowers  produced  at  their  best ; 
there  are  instances  where  the  plants  have  flowered  in  a  much 
less  time  than  that  herein  mentioned.  All  depends  on  the 
cultivation.  In  all  cases  seedling  Orchids  must  be  kept  in  a 
moving  state,  and  no  attempt  can  be  successfully  made  of  rest¬ 
ing  the  seedling  plants  before  they  have  reached  the  flowering 
stage.  This  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  past,  it  being  considered 
necessary  to  rest  the  plants  immediately  the  first  growth  had 
matured.  Repotting  also  should  be  frequent,  never  permitting, 
the  plants  to  remain  in  a  compost  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition. 

The  Seed  Beds. — For  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Epidendrums, 
Sophronitis  and  allied  genera,  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  piece® 
of  calico  or  washing  silk,  but  the  piece  of  cloth  rather  larger 
than  the  circumference  of  the  pot.  Pack  the  middle  firmly 
with  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  wrap  the  material  around  the 
moss,  forming  a  ball  shape,  then  place  the  whole  into  the  pot, 
pressing  it  well  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  By  placing  them 
well  down  in  the  pot  it  avoids  to.  some  extent  a  possibility  of 
the  seed  being  floated  off  during  watering  afterwards.  Other 
methods  of  sowing  are  to  procure  a  quantity  of  peat  fibre  or 
even  sawdust,  pressing  it  firmly  down  and  watering  before 
sowing  the  seed,  or  pieces  of  sawn  deal  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
pots  and  plunged  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  make  an 
admirable  seed-bed.  The  success  or  failure  of  germinating  the 
seedlings,  if  the  seed  be  good,  will  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  treatment  the  seed  gets.  We  find  that  the  seed  germinates 
much  more  freely  when  placed  in  the  warm,  moist  conditions 
of  a  propagating  case — that  is,  for  the  above-mentioned  classes 
of  Orchids. 

One  of  the  greatest  considerations  in  germinating  seed  is  the 
watering.  Carelessness  in  watering  is  the  principal  cause  of 
failure  to  raise  seedlings,  the  seed  being  so  light  that  the  least 
careless  use  of  the  water-can  suffices  to  wash  the  germinating 
plants  from  their  position  to  destruction.  The  best  time  to 
replant  is  when  the  first  leaf  has  developed  and  the  root  makes 
its  appearance. 

The  terrestrial  Orchids,  such  as  Phaius,  Calanthes,  Zygopeta- 
lums,  Cypripediums,  and  also  such  Epiphytal  kinds  as  Odonto- 
gl  os  sums,  etc.,  cannot  be  induced  to  germinate  satisfactorily 
except  when  sown  in  pots  in  which  plants  of  their  own  kinds 
have  become  established.  It  is  not  advisable  to  select  recently 
potted  plants,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  where  the  potting 
compost  is  at  all  on  the  close  side  of  decay.  Where  the  com¬ 
post.  is  in  good  condition,  with  ample  roots  near  the  surface,  the 
seeds  of  this  section,  with  due  regard  to  watering  requirements, 
will  be  found  to  germinate  freely.  Seed  is  best  sown  imme¬ 
diately  it  has  ripened  and  fallen  from  the  seed  pod.  If  kept, 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  place,  but  not  where  the  seed 
would  he  likely  to  shrivel  from  the  conditions  being  too  diy. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  exceptionally  warm  weather,  combined  with  the  drying 
winds  which  we  are  now  experiencing,  will  have  a  very  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  plants  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
borders  this  spring,  unless  they  receive  frequent  attention. 
Herbaceous  plants  which  were  divided  and  replanted  in  the 
autumn  or  spring  will  also  show  signs  of  distress,  and  where 
the  foliage  of  these  can  be  seen  flagging,  good  soakings  of 
water  should  be  given  at  the  root,  which  will  quickly  revive 
them.  A  damping  overhead  will  also  prove  of  great  assistance, 
especially  if  given  during  the  evening  after  the  sun  is  down. 
The  hoe  should  also  be  kept  busy  among  all  flowering  plants 
for  the  suppression  of  weeds,  which  are  much  in  evidence  now, 
and  to  assist  in  promoting  a  free  growth. 

Mulching. —  In  warm  weather  there  is  nothing  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  keeping  the  ground  moist  than  applying  a  mulching 
of  some  suitable  material,  and  where  this  is  done  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a.  healthy  state,  is  much 
lessened.  Old  Mushroom-bed  manure  is  excellent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  if  applied  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  thick.  Failing  this,  a  top- 
dressing  of  soil  which  is  to  spare  will  answer  the  purpose,  such 
as  old  potting  soil  or  that  taken  from  a  frame,  no  matter  how 
poor  the  quality.  This  should  be  spread  over  to  about  the 
same  depth  as  mentioned  above,  and  it  can  be  easily  stirred 
with  the  hoe  when  necessary.  For  all  plants,  such  as  Pent- 
stemons,  Montbretias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  like,  which  are 
planted  in  borders  by  themselves  and  cannot  obtain  a.  deep 
root-hold  before  warm  weather  sets  in,  a  mulching  is  of  great 
benefit,  and  after  a  dry  summer  the  difference  in  flowering 
plants  which  have  been  treated  in  this  way  and  those  which 
have  not  is  most  apparent. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — Those  which  had  the 
points  pinched  out  as  previously  advised  should  by  now  be 
making  good  headway  and  will  require  supporting.  Neat, 
strong  stakes  should  be  used,  and  several  to.  a  plant,  as  these 
require  plenty  of  room  to  develop  their  quantities  of  flowers 
perfectly,  and  by  tying  out  the  growth,  a  much  finer  display  is 
obtained.  A  little  stimulant  may  now  be  given  occasionally 
in  showery  weather,  if  possible,  but  failing  this,  it  can  be 
thoroughly  soaked  in  with  the  water-can.  There  are  numerous 
sorts  to  select  from,  but  guano  or  Clay's  fertiliser  will  be  found 
very  good.  For  a.  change,  one  might  give  a  dusting  of  soot  or 
some  weak  farmyard  liquid.  Should  any  insect  pests  make 
their  appearance,  apply  a  dusting  of  tobacco  powder  to  the 
points  of  the  growths  and  syringe  out  well  next  morning.  If 
any  flowerbuds  appear,  which  is  frequently  the  case  with  some 
varieties,  these  should  be  pinched  out  carefully.  On  warm, 
sunny  days  the  plants  should  receive  a  thorough  damping  over 
tlie  foliage,  in  the  evening  for  preference. 

The  large-flowering  florists’  varieties  of  Pentstemons  should 
also  be  supported  now,  but  one  stick  will  be  sufficient  to  each 
plant.  The  soil  between  these  will  need  to  be  kept,  stirred, 
especially  on  heavy  ground,  which  quickly  cracks  when  dry, 
and  dampings  overhead  should  be  given  daily  in  dry  weather. 

Hollyhocks  which  were  sown  and  planted  out  this  year  ought 
by  now  to  be  making  good  plants,  and  a  top-dressing  of  well- 
decayed  cow-manure  will  prove  most  beneficial.  These  enjoy 
abundance  of  moisture  during  the  summer  months  and  liberal 
feeding  with  weak  manure.  This  should  not  be  overdone,  cr 
the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  make  its  appearance. 

Iris  pumila. — As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  very  dwarf 
section  of  the  Iridaceae,  and  the  several  varieties  in  various 
shades  of  colour  are  excellent  plants  for  the  rockery  or  front 
of  the  herbaceous  border.  Although  their  flowering  season 
extends  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  they  are  seen  at  then- 
best  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month,  and  a  good-sized 
group  then  gives  a  most  pleasing  display.  A  partially  shaded 
position  seems  to  suit  them  best,  and  in  a  moderately  good  soil 
they  will  grow  freely  and 'need  but  little  attention. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Grafted  Trees. —  An  examination  should  be  made,  and 
where  it  is  seen  that  the  scions  are  making  satisfactory  head¬ 
way,  loosen  the  clay  or  wax,  and  if  the  binding  material 
appears  likely  to  cut  the  union  this  also  should  be  loosened 
a  bit,  and  before  much  growth  advances  secure  each  scion  with 
a  straight  stick  about  18  in.  long,  making  it  secure  to  the 
stock,  tying  both  with  stout  pieces  of  raffia.  Those  grafted 
last  year  will  require  similar  support,  as  wind  as  well  as  birds 
will  sometimes  break  them  off  at  their  junction.  Keep  all 
growth  on  the  stocks  persistently  rubbed  off,  or  they  rob  the 
tree  of  much  sap  which  ought  to  go  to  the  support  of  the 
crafts;  budded  trees  require  similar  attention. 

Plums. —  Trees  against  walls  have  set  well,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  will  require  thinning,  especially  such  varieties  as 
Monarch,  Czar  and  Victoria,  sure  croppers  when  Plums  are 
about  at  all.  Disbudding  the  Plum  is  not  practised  nearly  as 
much  as  it  should  be,  especially  on  wood  made  last  year,  and 
laid  in  nearly  full  length  for  extension.  Such  shoots  push 
many  more  growths  than  are  necessary  to  form  spurs  ;  retain 
only  those  that  are  placed  near  the  wall,  and  allow  ample  space 
for  light  and  air  to  assist  the  ripening  of  both  fruit  and  branch. 
Suckers  are  sometimes  a  great  nuisance  with  Plums  ;  a  search 
should  be  made  of  their  origin  and  cut  clean  out  with  the 
pruning  knife.  Green  aphis,  too,  appear  particularly  fond  of 
these  trees,  and  either  an  insecticide  should  be  used  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  hardy  fruit  calendar  for  Peach  trees,  or  the 
warden  engine  brought  to  bear  upon  them  once  or  twice  weekly 
to  rid  them  of  this  pest.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  week  of 
the  present  month  the  weather  changed  for  the  better,  and  on 
many  soils  will  have  caused  a  hard  baked  surface  after  so.  much 
wet.  To  rectify  this,  ply  the  flat  hoe  every  few  weeks  where 
mulching  is  not  practical,  and  trees  heavily  laden  would  be 
much  improved  could  they  receive  aid  from  the  manure-tank, 
but  this  is  usually  a  scarce  article  in  summer,  but  not  a  drop 
should  be  wasted  where  fruit  trees  are  grown.. 

Bush  Fruits.  —  Now  that  the  fruits  are  swelling,  some 
approved  insecticide  may  be  used  on  the  Red  and  White 
Currant  if  affected  with  aphis,  and  they  seldom  escape  this 
pest,  quassia  extract  or  “Abol"  being  safe.  .Hoe  the  ground 
frequently,  and  where  good  manure  is  plentiful  a  mulch  round 
each  bush  would  assist  the  crop  to  mature  finer  berries  ;  and 
although  Black  Currants  usually  keep  cleaner  than  the  former, 
they  may  be  treated  in  like  manner  as  regards  washing,  also 
manuring.  Gooseberries  are  now  plentiful  and  daily  in  demand 
in  most  places,  so  it  is  best  not  to  use  any  wash  or  powder 
for  the  caterpillar,  should  such  be  in  evidence,  but  hand-pick¬ 
ing  resorted  to,  a.  couple  of  men  getting  ever  many  bushes  in 
a  day.  Rub  off  any  strong  shoots  pushing  from  the  base,  as  it 
is  best  to  keep  them  on  a  clean  6-in.  stem.  The  summer-like 
weather  of  late  has  given  the  cultivator  a  chance  of  killing  up 
seedling  weeds  by  plying  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  quarters. 

Mulching  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  during  the  summer  months 
not  only  prevents  the  ground  from  cracking,  it  also*  assists  to 
retain  what  little  moisture  there  may  have  been  in  the  ground 
beforehand.  In  wet  summers  it  does  more  harm  than  good, 
and  even  in  very  hot  weather  I  think  little  is  gained  in  putting 
it  down  before  the  month  of  June  is  with  us,  as  the  nights  are 
generally  cold,  with  heavy  dews,  when  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
surface  stirred  occasionally  either  with  the  hoe  or  fork.  Trees 
planted  last  autumn  and  early  this  season  will  be  much 
benefited  with  a  mulch  of  partly  decayed  manure,  and  an  eye 
must  be  kept  on  such  trees  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
drought,  and  should  they  show  signs  of  drooping,  give  them  a 
thorough  syringing  towards  5  p.m.,  while  late  planted'  trees 
should  be  relieved  of  any  blossom  or  fruit.  These  planted  last 
November  may  be  allowed  to  carry  two  or  three  fruits  if  the 
trees  are  growing  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  growth  wanted  the 
next  year  or  two,  and  not  so  much  a  question  of  fruit.  Keep 
wall  trees  syringed  three  or  four  times  a  week  while  the  bright 
weather  continues,  especially  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  so 
amenable  to  red  spider.  James  Matve. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Hardy  Primula;.— There  are  many  of  the  hardy  Primula' 
other  than  the  well-known  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  which 
might  with  advantage  be  more  often  seen  in  our  gardens.  I  ho 
majority  flower  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  possess  a 
certain  charm  and  beauty  wholly  their  own.  Without  enlarg¬ 
ing  on  the  claims  of  the  Polyanthus,  one  is  tempted  to  put 
forth  a  plea  for  the  Auriculas  of  the  alpine  section,  which  are 
not  SO'  largely  used  as  spring  bedding  plants  as  are  the  former. 
The  varieties  of  Primula  Auricula  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which  may  still  be  sown,  although  it  were  better  done  earlier. 
After  flowering,  propagation  may  be  effected  by  division  of 
the  offsets  but  on  the  whole,  seedlings  flower  the  more  freely. 
Among  seedlings  all  colours  will  be  found,  and  a  mixed  bed  is 
of  much  beauty  and  interest  in  April  and  May. 

Primula  japonica.  is  one'  of  the  best  species  and  fairly  well 
known.  It  also'  may  be  freely  raised  from  seed,  which  if  sown 
this  spring  will  produce  flowering  plants  for  next  season.  This 
species  is  perennial  and  rejoices  in  a  moist  somewhat  shaded 
position,  where,  if  left  undisturbed,  it  will  continue  to'  increase 
in  beauty  yearly.  If  desired  for  spring  bedding  young  plants, 
carefully  looked  after  in  reserve  quarters,  may  be  successfully 
transplanted  in  spring. 

Primula  denticulata  has  been  previously  referred  to  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  likes  a  moist  position  with  less  shade  than 
Primula  japonica. 

Primula  rosea  is  a  lovely  little  sjiecies,  bearing  abundance  of 
carmine-pink  flowers  and  doing  well  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  suggested  for  Primula  japonica,  but  should  be  accorded  a 
permanent  position. 

Primula  cortusoides  is  a  charming  species,  with  clusters  of 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  we  occasionally  see  very  effective 
in  some  of  our  public  parks.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
if  necessary  grown  on  in  pots  or  boxes  previous  to  planting 
out. 

Primula  sikkimensis  is  a  splendid  species  well  worth  giving 
a  trial  in  rather  moist  ground  in  a  position  somewhat  shaded. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  heads,  are  pale  lilac  in  colour,  and 
so  mewhat  pendulous.  Seeds  of  this  species*  as  with  practically 
all  Primulas,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  ripening. 

The  foregoing  comprise  but  a  few  of  the  enormous  number 
of  hardy  Primulas,  but  they  serve  to  show  what  a.  wealth  of 
beautv  we  may  obtain  from  one  genus  of  plants  alone. 

B.  W.  J. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  Cold  Frames. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  Calceolarias  require  quite  cool 
treatment  for  their  successful  cultivation,  and  yet  many 
batches  of  plants  are  spoiled  every  year  through  coddling, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  their  being  subjected  to  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  I  have  had  a 
good  measure  of  success  with  these  charming  flowers  for  many 
vears  by  pursuing  the  orthodox  method  of  growing  them  in 
frames  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  then  wintering  them 
in  a  cool  pit  or  on  shelves  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Last  season  I  resolved  to  modify  my  system  of  cultivation, 
and  the  results  have  been  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  I  desire 
briefly  to  record  the  system  pursued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  in  general,  and  for  amateur 
readers  in  particular. 

To  be  exact,  I  sowed  the  seed  on  June  29tli  in  a  seed-pan 
in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
good  dash  of  sand,  the  compost  being  passed  through  a  kin. 
sieve,  and  the  rough  portion  placed  over  the  drainage.  The 
surface  having  been  made  perfectly  smooth,  it  was  watered 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  seed  was  sown 
and  dusted  over  with  very  fine  soil  and  covered  with  a  pane 
of  glass.  As  the  seed-pan  was  placed  in  the  same  frame  in 
which  the  plants  were  grown  till  they  came  into  flower,  I  will 
describe  it,  as  I  am  not  sure  that  the  same  results  could  have 
been  attained  in  an  ordinary  frame  with  the  plants  standing 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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The  frame  is  built-  of  brick,  and  stands  39  in.  high  at  back 
and  21  in.  in  front.  It  was  Tiled  with  mild  fermenting 
materials  in  spring,  on  which  half  hardy  annuals  were  raised. 
The'  "lass  having  been  shaded  (an  important-  point),  the  seed- 
pan  was  placed  in  this-  frame-  with  a  little  air  on  at  back.  At 
the  first  signs  of  germination  the  pane  of  glass  was  slightly 
raised,  and  more  so-  after  a-  few  days,  but  not  finally  removed 
till  the  seedlings  were  in  the  “  rough  leaf.  Water  was  applied 
by  dipping  the  pan  in  a-  water-tank.  In  due  course  the  seed¬ 
lings  were"  pricked  off  into  other  pans-,  using  the  same  compost 
as  before,  and  also  when  the  plants  were  potted  off  into  3-m. 
pots.  When  potted  into  5-in.  pots,  a  rougher  and  rather  richer 
soil  was  used,  some  cowdung  and  wood  ashes  being  introduced. 

In  February  they  received  their  final  shift  into  7-in.  pots, 
the  so-il  being  the  same  as  at  the  previous  potting,  with  the 
addition  of  some  bone-meal  and  a  dash  of  soot.  At  this  stage 
a  portion  of  the  old  fennenting  material  had  to  be  removed 
to  o-ive  the  necessary  head  room.  During  the  winter  months 
sin,rle  mats  were  put  on  at  night,  double  mats  being  used  m 
hard  weather,  and  on  two  occasions  they  remained  on  day  and 

night  for  several  days'.  . 

We  had  as  much  as  18  degrees  of  frost  on  one  occasion,  and 
the  double  mat-s  were  the  only  protection  afforded.  In  the 
case  of  severe  weather  it  would  be  advisable  t-o  throw  some 
wheat-straw  or  other  loo-se  litter  o-ver  the  frame.  A  sufficiency 
of  water,  air,  and  shade  are  the  three  essentials  in  Calceolaria 
culture  The  result  of  this  method  of  cultivation  is  a  well- 
flowered,  compact  batch  of  plants  that  have  never  needed  nor 
had  even  a  smell  of  nicotine  in  any  form.  C. 


The  Sour  Cherry  (Prunus  acida) 

Prunus  acida  belongs  to-  the  Cera-sus-  or  Cherry  group  of  the 
o-enus,  and  together  with  its  varieties  forms  a  set-  of  exceedingly 
useful  subjects.  Being  a  tree  of  neat-  and  slow  growth,  and 
withal  very  free  flowering,  it  is  suitable  for  the  margin  of  a 
lawn,  a  dot  plant  in  a  group  of  low-growing  shrubs,  or  other 
similar  place.  It  is  a  European  species,  and  m  time  forms  a 
tree  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high.  It  is  a,  very  free  bloomer,  the- in¬ 
dividual  blooms  being  somewhat  small.  Some  of  the  varieties, 
such  as  dumosa,  humilis,  M-orasca,  and  umbracuhfera  form 
dwarf,  compact-headed  trees  that  can  be  kept  a-t  a  height  of 
5  ft,  or  6  ft  with  a  little  pruning  and  blossom  well  when  less 
than  half  that  height.  When  in  full  bloom  in  May  these  minia¬ 
ture  trees  make  .very  pretty  objects,  every  branch  being  laden 
with  snow-white  flowers.  Another  variety  of  P.  acida  of  con¬ 
siderable-  merit  is  P.  a.  semperflorens,  the  “  All  Saints-  Cherry. 
This  is  of  more  free  growth  than  the  others,  and  is  peculiar  >} 
reason  of  the-  flowers  being  borne  throughout  the  greater  part- 
of  the  summer.  The  fruits  o-f  this  are  borne  freely,  and  are 
bright  red  and  very.  acid.  w-  ' 


A  Fringed  Marechal  Niel  Rose. 

Marechal  Niel,  like  other  Roses,  is  liable  to  sport,  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  this  consists  chiefly  in  colour.  A  sport  of  quite 
another  kind  lias  turned  up  on  a-  large  plant  grown  by  air. 
H.  J.  Sheppy,  Crescent  Gardens,  Bath.  From  this  tree  lie 
picked  eight  dozen  blooms  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  one  bloom 
of  "ood  form  and  colour,  was  notable  in  having  every  petal 
more  or  less  deeply  crenate,  or  fringed,  as  occurs  in  some 
varieties  of  tuberous  Begonia,  or  as  in  tlie  Carnation.  He 
intends  to  perpetuate  this  sport  by  means  of  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding  and,  if  so,  it  will  add  another  to  the  varieties  of  Marechal 
Niel’ already  in  cultivation.  Some  local  rosarians  declare  it 
to  be  a  freak,  and  if  Mr.  Sheppy  fails  to  reproduce  the  sport 
in  the  budded  plants,  gardeners  will  then  place-  it  in  the  cate- 
o-oiy  of  a  freak,  or  something  out  of  the  usual  character,  which 
may  not  appear  again.  No  doubt  many  rosarians  will  hope 
that  the  sport  can  be  perpetuated.  A  photograph  of  tlie  bloom 
was  sent  us,  and  showed  us  all  that  lie  claimed  the-  flower  to- 
be.  An  account  of  this  Rose  also  appeared  in  the  “  Morning 
Leader,  ’  and  in  the  “Bath  Herald.” 


Everlasting  Pea  Propagation. 

The  Everlasting  Pea  and  its  varieties  are  among  the  most 
useful  and  beautiful  of  garden  plants.  As  a  rule,  we  see  them 
tied  into  bundles  in  the  garden,  with  little  thought  or  care 
bestowed  upon  ‘them.  If  planted  on  a  bank  and  allowed  to 
trail  just  where  they  would,  the  sight  is  not  only  beautiful 
in  itself,  hut  the  great  quantity  of  flowers  will  be  found  most 
useful.  The  Everlasting  Pea  is  as  effective  as  a  trailing  plant, 
and  possibly  more  so  when  well  placed,  as  it  is  when  treated 
as  a  climber.  By  planting  it  rather  thinly  at  the  foot  of  a 
Laurel  or  Conifer  hedge,  of  partition,  a  sort-  of  floral  fence 
would  be  created  that  would  prove  very  attractive.  At  an" 
rate,  the  plant  is  well  suited  naturally  for  these  latter  condi¬ 
tions,  and  with  material  to-  cling  to  will  give  no-  trouble  in 
training  beyond  the  starting,  when  care  should  be  taken  to 
thinly  train  out  the  stems,  and  thus  ensure  uniform  growth. 
Such  a  position,  planted  with  the  best  forms,  would  show  the 
full  value  of  the  plant,  though  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to 
get  a  large  enough  stock  in  every  garden. 

Seeds  are  plentiful  enough,  and  these  germinate  freely,  but 
there  is 'no  certainty  as  to  seedlings,  unless  the  plants  are  both 
isolated  and  protected  from  the  bees,  which  are  quickly  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  plant.  Where  seeds  are  desired  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  net  a  plant  over  with  fine  gauze,  so  that  the 
seeds-  may  be  mo-re  reliable ;  a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  bush 
occasionally  would  ensure  fertilisation.  To  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  these  things  by  division  of  the  rootstock  alone  is  not 
only  uncertain  work,  but  it  is  very  slow  also. 

Where  specially  good  stocks  or  varieties  exist  of  these  plants, 
by  far  the  surest  and  quickest  way  is  from  cuttings  in  the  early 
spring-time,  just  as  the  plants  are  starting  into  growth.  As 
a  rule,  one  or  two  strong  shoots  take  the  lead,  and  to  get  a 
stock  later  on  these  strongest  shoots  will  be  cut  off  at 
3  in.  above  the  ground,  treating  in  a  similar  way  any  others 
that  are  at  all  rampant. 

At  this  juncture  the  soil  may  be  cleared  away  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  leaving  this  in  a  sort  of  trench,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  old  stool  with  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light.  In  a  week 
or  two,  if  the  robust  shoots  have  been  checked,  young  shoots 
will  appear1  about,  the  base.  When  these  reach  4  in.  in  length 
take  them  from  the  stool  with  a  heel  attached,  and  insert  in 
pots  in  sandy  soil.  If  placed  in  a  frame  with  gentle  warmth 
these  young  pieces  root  readily,  while  cuttings  made  in  the 
ordinary  way  root  just  as  quickly.  When  these  cuttings  are 
well  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  into  4  in.  pots,  and  planted 
out-  in  good  ground  when  established,  or  they  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation,  be  potted  on  into  larger  pots,  and,  by 
keeping  the  growth  in  check  and  preventing  flowering,  assist 
a  larger  number  of  shoots  from  the  base.  While  it  may  seem 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  secure  such  an  old  favourite  as 
this,  yet  it  is  worth  while,  if  only  for  preserving  the  best  white 
forms  in  all  their  purity.  Seeds  may  be  sown,  and  seedlings 
raised,  as,  indeed,  they  are,  in  quantity,  always  in  hope  of 
getting  something  better  than  we  already  have. 

J.  W.  J. 


Laurelia  aromatica. 

A  delicio-usly  fragrant  evergreen  shrub  which  is  hardy  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  which  grows  30  ft.  high  in  co.  Wick¬ 
low,  is  La-urelia-  aromatica  (Chilian  Swe-et  Bay).  With  certain 
striking  differences  the  general  habit  of  this  shrub  resembles 
the  sweet  Bay  Laure-l.  The-  leaves  are  more  fleshy,  and  are 
se-t  opposite  on  square  twigs  instead  of  being  alternately 
arranged  on  round  ones,  as  in  the  Laurel.  It  is  not  quite  so 
dense  in  growth  as  the  Swe-et  Bay,  but  the  aromatic  perfume 
exhaled  by  the  leaves  when  pressed  is  far  sweeter.  It  is  well 
worth  pot  or  tub  culture  in  a  cool  greenho-use  o-r  conservatory. 


Readers  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  ‘e  The 
Gardening  World”  from  newsagents  will  oblige  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  publishers. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

The  Tree  Poppy  (Dendromecon  rigidum). 

A  close  inspection  of  the  flowers  of  the  Tree  Poppy  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  the  ordinary  plautsinan  that  this  subject 
belongs  to  the  Poppy  family,  but  it  is  entirely  different  in 
aspect  from  anything  else  we  have  seen  in  the  order.  Not 
even  the  Californian  Poppy  (Romneya  Coulteri)  has  much  le- 
semiblance  to  this  plant,  although  it  is  also  inclined  to  be 
shrubby  and  usually  a  more  rampant  grower  than  the  Tree 
Poppy.  The  stems  of  the  Tree  Poppy  are  relatively  slender 
but  proportionately  woody,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  side 
branches,  usually  terminate  in  a  solitary  golden-yellow  flower 
consisting  of  four  petals,  beneath  which  are  two  sepals  which 
fall  early,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Poppies.  These  flowers  are 
about  1-J-  in.  across,  and  are  filled  up  in  the  centre  with  a 
cluster  of  orange  anthers. 

The  individual  flowers  last  about  a  cveek,  the  petals  being 
the  last  to  fall.  Curiously  enough,  the  flower  begins  to  show 
that  it  is  past  its  best  by  the  gradual  dropping  of  the  stamens. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  glaucous  and  finely  serrulate  at  the 
margin,  so1  that  on  the'  whole  they  bear  no  inconsiderable  10 
semblance  to  those  of  a  Willow,  particularly  the  white  Willow. 
The  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared 
from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  during  the  second 
week  of  March.  The  plants  were,  of  course, 
in  pots,  and  having  been  kept  in  a  house  with 
a  moderately  high  temperature,  they  came 
into  bloom  in  February.  Out  of  doors  the 
plant  blooms  later,  usually  in  June. 

It  is  a  native  of  California,  and  of  similar 
hardiness  to  Romneya.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  England  it  would  be  an  admirable 
plant  for  sheltered  places  in  the  open,  but  in 
the  latitude  of  London  and  further  north  it 
would  be  necessary  to  plant  it  against  the  low 
front  wall  of  a  hothouse,  where  it  could  be 
trained  against  the  wall  and  thereby  cover, 
the  bricks  with  an  interesting  climber  of 
dwarf  habit.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  meet 
its  requirements,  provided  it  is  well  drained, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Californian  plants, 
if  plenty  of  sand  is  used  to  make_-fhe  soil  light 
and  friable,  the  plant  will  pass  through  the 
winter  more  easily.  Our  illustration  shows 
the  character  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  rather 
than  the  height  of  the  plant,  this  being  merely 
in  a  small  pot.  Out  of  doors  we  have  seen  it 
flowering  at  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 

A  Himalayan  Primrose  (Primula  erosa). 

The  specific  name  relates  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  leaves  of  this  species,  which  are  doubly 
serrated,  the  secondary  teeth  being  small  and  sharp.  In  out¬ 
line  they  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  better-known  P. 
denticulata,  but  the  secondary  veins  are  wrinkled.  By  this 
character  alone,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  toothing  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  last  named.  The  flowers  are  lilac-blue  and  produced  in 
globular  umbels  or  heads  almost  as  dense  as  those  of  P. 
capicata.  Each  crown  produces  a  number  of  scapes  6  in.  to 
9  in.  high,  so  that  a  little  colony  is  both  effective  and  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  has  been  known  to 
botanists  for  many  years,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  got 
into  cultivation  until  about  the  eighties. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  it  offers  no  difficulties  beyond 
rearing  fresh  batches  of  seedlings  occasionally  to  make  good 
those  plants  which  are  liable  to  get  lost  owing  to  untimely 
growth  in  our  moist  climate  during  the  autumn,  while  the 
plants  are  liable  to  get  injured  in  winter  by  damping.  Seeds 
may  be  reared  in  frames  in  the  usual  way  and  planted  out  in 
the  open  after  they  have  made  a  few  leaves.  A  well-drained 


soil  will  meet  its  requirements,  and  if  inclined  to  be  dry,  a 
plentiful  admixture  of  leaf-mould  will  improve  the  staple  and 
tend  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  summer  when  I  he  fresh  crop 
of  leaves  is  being  produced. 

A  Hardy  Amaryllid  (Anoiganthus  breviflorusp 

Few  of  the  plants  which  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
are  really  hardy  when  planted  in  the  open  and  left  unprotected 
in  this  country.  The  plant  under  notice,  which  belongs  to  the 
Amaryllis  family,  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  we  have  seen  it 
flowering  out  of  doors  after  having  stood  the  winter  in  the 
open.  The  plant  illustrated  flowered  in  the  Cape  House  at 
Kew  during  the  past  winter,  so  that  would  be  a  proper  place 
for  a  South  African  plant  for  most  parts  of  tins  country. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  its  hardiness  is 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  grown  on  the  southern  and  western 
seaboard  of  Britain,  where  it  would  require  no  more  protection 
than  is  given  the  Guernsey  Lily  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  individual  flowers  are  about  an  inch  long,  bright  yellow, 
and  produced  in  umbels  of  three  to  ten  flowers  on  scapes  about 
a  foot  high.  The  strap-shaped  leaves  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  are  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower-scapes,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration.  A  good  colony  of  bulbs  would  there¬ 


fore  be  interesting  and  flower  about'  the  end  of  May  in  this 
country  if  planted  in  the  open  in  localities  where  it  can  thrive. 
The  plant  shown,  having  been  kept  under  glass,  flowered  during 
March. 


The  Characteristics  of  Bird  Soxgs. — Mr.  George  A.  B. 
Dewar  writes  charmingly  in  the  “St.  James’s  Budget  on  the 
subject  of  bird  songs,  and  refers  to  the  anthem  of  the  M  illow 
wren  as  a  singularly  delightful  incident  of  English  bird  life. 
The  joy  of  their  song,  he  says,  is  akin  with  sadness,  the  sad¬ 
ness  akin  with  joy,  and  observes  that  it  is  with  English  scenery 
as  with  English  bird  song,  quoting  Buskin’s  fine  remark  :  “  \\  hat 
is  most  musical  will  always  be  found  most  melancholy  ;  and  no 
real  beauty  can  be  obtained  without  a  touch  of  sadness.  M  hen- 
ever  the  beautiful  loses  its  melancholy,  it  degenerates  into 
prettiness.”  The  redbreast’s  song  is  notable  for  its  drawn-out 
train  of  pathos,  the  lark  for  rhapsody,  wind  thrush  for  revelry, 
the  song  thrush  for  painstaking,  deliberate  phrasing  ;  the  black¬ 
bird  for  a  certain  insouciance,  mellow  perfection  ;  the  wren  for 
merriment,  the  blackcap  for  wild  waywardness,  romance  ;  the 
chaffinch  for  commonplace.  But  for  the  deep  sustained  note  of 
passion  we  must  look  to  the  nightingale  and  the  ring  dove.  Of 
the  two  he  is  inclined  to  think  the  ring  dove’s  is  the  intenser. 
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The  Alleged  Deterioration  of  Potatos. 

( Concluded  from  'page  398.) 

-  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  necessity  of 
rigorous  selection  in  order  to  prevent  or  postpone  deterioration. 
Mr.  Burbidge,  on  page  238  of  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,” 
quotes  (but  I  believe  inaccurately)  Professor  Hugo  DeVries  in 
support  of  selection  as  a  means  of  both  improving  any  variety 
of  Potato  and  of  preventing  its  deterioration. 

Professor  de  Vries,  whose  experimental  work  will  be  closely 
followed  by  horticulturists,  even  though  they  may  be  unable  to 
adopt  the  “  Mutation  theory  ”  for  the  origin  of  species,  very 
truly  shows  that  any  crop  of  coni  or  roots  consists  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  varying  vitality  and  productiveness,  and  that  this 
makes  selection  possible  and  desirable.  I  cannot  think  that 
Professor  de  Vries  would  for  a  moment  include  Potatos  as 
roots  in  this  connection,  and  without  a  precise  reference  to 
De  Vries’  work  I  cannot  verify  the  quotation.  Though  the 
several  plants  in  a  corn  or  root  crop  are  all  separate  individuals, 
as  De  Vries  says,  it  is  entirely  otherwise  with  Potatos.  In 
the  case  of  Potatos,  we  all  know  that,  if  the  crop  is  not  mixed, 
only  one  “  individual  ”  is  represented  in  a  crop,  even  if  the 
field  should  be  50  or  100  acres  in  extent.  Each  plant  is  but 
a  portion,  in  a  semi-dormant  state,  of  the  plant  which  flourished 
in  the  previous  season,  and  no'  selection  in  the  world  can  make 
the  plants  of  one  year  vary  or  differ  from  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  of  which  they  are  integral  parts.  This  can  be 
proved  by  anyone  who  can  devote  the  necessary  time  and 
ground  to  careful  experiments,  but  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a 
common  prejudice  against  this  very  obvious  fact. 

Had  Professor  De  Vries  been  speaking  of  the  selection  .of 
Potatos  lie  would  of  course  have  referred  us,  not  to  a  crop  of 
any  one  variety,  each  plant  the  same  as  the  other,  but  to  the 
"  nursery  bed  ”  where  the  seedling  plants  were  first  raised  from 
seed.  It  is  here,  and  here  alone,  that  we  can  say  truly  that 
a  crop  of  Potatos  “  consists  of  individuals  of  varying  vitality 
and  productiveness.”  It  is  here  alone  that  selection  can  be 
and  is  usefully  employed  by  Potato  raisers,  and  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  when  the  “  individuals”  in  groups,  propagated 
directly  from  the  original  seedling  plant,  are  grown  side  by  side 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  least  promising  and  retain¬ 
ing  only  those  which  are  superior  to  others.  Any  selection 
after  the  first  year  is  of  course  applied,  not  to  single  tubers 
nor  to'  single  plants,  but  to  the  several  groups  of  plants  repre¬ 
senting  each  original  seedling. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  selection  of  small  tubers  for 
planting  leads  prematurely  to  deterioration,  but  provided  each 
tuber  be  fully  matured,  the  size  of  the  “set”  planted  does 
not  greatly  affect  the  crop,  although  the  result  of  long-con¬ 
tinued  experiments  points  to'  medium-sized  “  sets,”  uncut',  as 
giving  the  best  return. 

The  fact  that  some  varieties  produce  seed  very  readily  and 
others  do  not  has  been  referred  to  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
deterioration  ;  but  the  “  Ashleaf  ”  is  one  which  produces  seed- 
berries  quite  as  freely  as  any  other  variety,  and  it  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  example  of  a  Potato  which  shows  little  or  no  deterioration. 

The  method  of  storing  “  seed  Potatos  ”  during  the  winter 
certainly  has  great  influence  on  the  succeeding  crop.  “  Sets  ” 
which  are  allowed  to  shrivel  and  exhaust  themselves  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  long  sprouts,  which  are  rubbed  off  before  planting,  are 
naturally  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  have  been  well  kept 
from  the  time  of  raising  the  crop  in  the  previous  autumn. 

Deterioration  can  certainly  be  postponed  by  a  frequent 
change  of  seed  from  another  district,  and  experience  points  to 
Scotland  as  the  source  from  which  such  a  change  of  seed  is 
likely  to  give  the  best  result.  The  reason  why  tins  is  so Jhas 
not  been  fully  shown.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  moister 
and  cooler  soils  of  Scotland  prolong  the  period  of  growth,  and 
thus  prevent  premature  ripening  of  the  tubers.  It  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  even  in  Forres,  N.B.,  Mr.  Fraser  obtains 
the  best  results  by  getting  his  change  of  seed  from  a  higher, 
colder,  and  later  district,  and  that  the  worst  results  are  from 
the  dryer  and  warmer  soils. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  a  seedling's  existence  there  often  are  very  many  more 
fibrous  rootlets  produced  than  in  subsequent  years,  and  this 
naturally  may  account  for  greater  vigour  and  robustness.  In 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  year  these  fibrous  rootlets  often  de¬ 
crease  m  number,  but  a  Potato  which  retains  such  a  habit  of 
growth  may  also  conceivably  be  less  liable  to  degeneration. 

It,  is  sometimes  considered  that  Potatos  improve  in  quality 
after  they  have  been  put  into  commerce,  and  there  are  in¬ 
stances  which  seem  to'  prove  this  to  be  the  case.  It  may  conse¬ 
quently  be  true  that  vigour  of  growth  and  “quality,”  or 
flavour,  are  rarely  found  united  in  one  variety — in  other  words, 
that  improvement  in  quality  has  been  accompanied  by  loss 
of  productiveness. 

Certainly  it  is  the  case  that  the  one  thing  market  dealers 
are  now  demanding  more  than  anything  else  is  “  quality  ”  and 
flavour,  and  no  one  can  well  dispute  the  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  Potato's  in  commerce  to-day  either  equal  or  surpass  in 
flar  oui  the  old  Dunbar  Regent.  If  this  be  so,  nothing  but 
deterioration  or  degeneration  can  possibly  account  for  the 
total  disappearance  of  this  Potato  from  commerce  at,  the 
present  day. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  safeguard  against  premature  degene¬ 
ration  will  be  found  in  the  exercise  by  raisers  of  greater 
caution  in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  j  by  growing  a 
larger  number  of  seedlings  side  by  side  under  precisely  similar 
conditions,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  a  far  more  critical  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  varieties  already  in  commerce,  so  that 
only  those  which  show  very  marked  superiority  and  constitu¬ 
tional  vigour  may  be  chosen  for  introducing  to  the  public. _ 

Arthur  W.  Sutton.  (Letter  to  Dr.  Masters,  read  to  the 
Scientific  Committee  on  April  25th.) 


Japanese  Horticulture. 

Two  very  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  hor¬ 
ticulture  were  read  at  a,  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  Tuesday,  May  9th,  one  by  an  Englishman,  and 
the  other  by  a,  native  of  Japan.  Mr.  N.  Hayashi  pointed  out 
that  although  his  nation  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence, 
2,566  years  having  passed  since  the  first  Emperor’s  ascent  to 
the  throne,  the  fact  of  her  complete  isolation  from  the  Western 
world  had  prevented  them  from  profiting  by  the  advance  in 
Western  civilisation,  and  thus  they  had  been  compelled  to  look 
to  China  as  their  teachers  until  the  reformation  and  subsequent 
opening  of  the  country  to  Western  influences  and  civilisation 
some  fifty  years  ago.  Under  these  circumstances,  horticulture 
also  had  been  developed  on  Chinese  principles  and  bound  by 
Chinese  conventional  rules.  Not  until  the  tranquil  era,  of  the 
great  feudal  ruler  Shogun  Takugawa  did  the  gardening  art 
make  any  marked  development. 

For  the  next  two>  hundred  years  soldiers -and  commoners 
alike  paid  such  very  great  attention  to  horticulture  that,  even 
at  the  present  time,  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  is  still  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  Japanese  horticulture.  Then,  too,  the  re¬ 
volution,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  the  reformation  of  forty 
years  ago  was  aimed  at  effecting  a  complete  change  in  the 
things  which  had  appeared  to'  the  leaders  thereof  to,  be  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  path  of  obtaining  Western  civilisation.  Thus 
the  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  the  town  houses  of  feudal 
lords  and  Shogun’s  knights  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo),  the  then 
capital  of  the  defeated  Shogun,  were  remorselessly  destroyed ; 
trees  and  shrubs  had  been  cut  down  and  converted  into  fuel  for 
the  popular  furnace,  and  ornamental  stones  had  been  dug  up 
t O'  pave  the  streets.  Thus  horticulture  had  for  awhile  been 
entirely  suppressed,  and  the  time,  he  reminded  his  hearers,  had 
not  yet  come  to  the  extent  they  desired  for  the  nation’s  un¬ 
disturbed  devotion  to  such  a,  peaceful  art.  Though  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  utilitarian  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  more  or 
less  encouraged  by  the'  Government,  the  cultivation  of  garden 
plants  and  flowers  had  not  occupied  the  people’s  attention  so 
much  of  late  years  as  formerly.  “  Moreover,  only  a  few  years 
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after  the  last  Chino-Japanese  war  they  had  been  again  called 
upon  to  tight  against  a  certain  Power  for  their  national  exist¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  for  securing  permanent  peace  in  the  Far  East; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hayashi)  sincerely  hoped  that  the  conclusion  of 
this  terrible  war  would  bring  the  much-desired  peace  in  the 
East,  in  which  case  their  horticulture  would  not  be  slow  in 
reaping  the  fruits  of  such  a  millennium.”  He  then  described 
the  work  of  the  Japanese  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
special  dower  (such  as  the  Chrysanthemum,  Rose,  and  Primula) 
societies,  and  of  the  fruit,  dwarf  trees,  and  other  societies. 

He  gave  a  short  account  of  the  vegetables  of  Japan,  which, 
in  addition  to  many  of  the  vegetables  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  included  Water  Dr  op  wort,  the  young  shoots  of  the 
Bamboo,  the  Egg-plant,  Arrow-head,  and  the  bulb  of  the  Lilium 
tigrinum  and  the  subaqueous  roots  of  the  Lotus  or  Sacred  Lily, 
both  of  which  edible  plants  were  grown  in  Europe  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  just  as  the  Cherry  tree  was  grown  in  Japan  with 
little  regard  for  the  fruit,  but  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
largest  quantities  of  blossom.  The  fruits  of  Japan  were  gene¬ 
rally  eaten  raw  and  never  appeared  on  the  table  with  meals. 
Few  kinds  were  dried  and  crystallised  for  jam,  and  jam-making 
was  quite  a  recent  thing  learnt  from  abroad.  The  fruits  men¬ 
tioned  included  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Pomegranate,  Loquat, 
Persimmon,  Orange,  Olive,  Apricot,  Plum,  Jujube,  Vine, 
Currant,  and  other  soft  fruits,  and  several  nuts. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  also  described. 
This  flower  was  first  cultivated  in  Japan  in  about  a.d.  300,  and 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  lecturer  and 
himself  investigated  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  had  found  that  similar  kinds  to  the  present  varieties 
of  flower  could  be  obtained  by  various  processes  of  hybridisa¬ 
tion,  and  he  mentioned  what  lie  believed  to  be  the  parent 
varieties,  and  described  the  principal  varieties  now  cultivated. 
The  methods  of  both  the  Japanese  amateur  and  professional 
Chrysanthemum  cultivator  were  also  included  in  the  paper. 
Whilst  the  main  desire  of  the  florist  was  to  grow  for  potting, 
and  brilliant  flowering  plants,  the  private  grower  aimed  at 
either  growing  giant  plants,  producing  one  flower  on  a  single 
stem,  or  growing  the  plants  in  different  forms.  They  also 
grafted  different  varieties  on  the  same  stem  ‘and  grew  some 
dwarfed. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Fairer  s  paper  on  the  horticulture  of  Japan  had 
special  reference  to  Japanese  soil  and  weather.  He  pointed 
out  that  all  Japanese  plants  grew  with  more  or  less  bottom 
heat,  and  that-  their  soil  was  generally  of  rich,  warm  loam 
mixed  in  different  degrees  with  minute  volcanic  deposits.  As 
to  climate,  they  endured  intense  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  (at 
least  in  Hondo’  and  Hokkaido),  both  accompanied  by  almost 
perpetual  rain,  October  and  December  being  the  only  two 
months  in  which  any  clear  spell  of  fine  weather  could  be  con¬ 
fidently  expected.  In  these  circumstances  it  could  not  be 
wondered  at  that  Japanese  gardening  should  differ  so  much 
front  English.  But  in  fact,  it  was  fair  to'  say  that  the  Japanese 
were  not  lovers  of  flower-gardens,  but  of  garden  architecture 
in  stone  and  topiary  work.  Japan  contained  many  species  of 
wild  flowers  which  might  well  be  acclimatised  and  which  would 
be  very  valuable  additions  to  our  alpine  and  herbaceous 
gardens.  Mr.  Fairer  then  proceeded  to  short  descriptive  notes 
of  Schizocodon,  Conandron,  Lobelia  radicans,  the  Cypripe- 
diums,  C.  macranthum,  C.  debile  and  C.  japonicum,  Lithosper- 
nium  erythrorhizon,  the  Nikko  Azalea,  the  Japanese  Gentians, 
and  various  other  interesting  and  beautiful  plants  of  hill  or 
woodland.  His  lecture  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  finely 
coloured  lantern  slides  front  photographs  made  by  him  in 
Japan.  Among  them  were  views  of  Horikiri  (Iris),  Kaineido 
(Wistaria),  and  rockwork  near  Ikao,  and  the  Kencho-ji  garden 
at  Kamakura. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  obtained  such  important  lectures  on  the  horticultural 
methods  of  our  Eastern  allies  as  those  briefly  noticed  above. 
The  two  papers  read  on  the  9th  inst.,  together  with  those  on 
cognate  subjects  by  Mr.  Maumene  and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  read 
at  the  previous  meeting,  will  be  published  in  the  societv’s 
“  Journal.” 


Wildpret’s  Bugloss  (Echium  Wildpretii). 

Among  the  many  species  of  Echium,  we  have  in  one  named 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Wildpret,  curator  of  Botanic  Garden-. 
Orotava,  a  strikingly  handsome  species,  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  many  we  have  under  cultivation. 

The  plant  is  a  biennial,  flowering  and  producing  seed  in  its 
second  year,  afterwards  dying.  Seeds  of  this  plant  were  sown 
some  time  in  June,  1903  (soon  after  being  ripe)  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil  in  a  gentle  heat,  forming  plants  the  first  year  with 
a  dense  rosette  of  long,  narrow,  silvery,  silken  leaves  6  in.  to 
8  in.  long,  covered  with  soft  canescent  hairs.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  months  the  stem  elongates,  and 
the  terminal  thyrsoid  inflorescence  begins  to  be  formed  until 
it  reaches  to  a  height  of  over  3  ft.  (not  including  the  pot).  The 
inflorescence  itself  measures  18  in.  in  length,  with  a  diameter 
of  5  in.  The  floral  leaves  produced  at  the  base  of  the  flower 
peduncles  are  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
salmon-pink  colour,  the  corolla  campanulate  in  shape,  with  the 
filaments  very  prominent,  extending  well  beyond  the  tube. 


[r/ioto.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
Primula  erosa.  (See  p.  433.) 


The  filaments  and  anthers  give  a  decided  touch  of  beauty  to 
the  inflorescence,  contrasting  well  with  the  salmon-pink  of  the 
individual  flowers,  combined  with  the  silvery,  silky  appearance 
of  the  whole  plant,  making  it  a  subject  worthy  of  the  highest 
merit. 

During  the  dull  months  of  winter  care  must  be  taken  with 
the  water-pot,  as  the  very  look  of  this  plant  suggests  damping. 
A  cool,  dry,  airy  greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  light  and  sun, 
together  with  careful  watering,  are  the  essentials  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  of  Echium  Wildpretii.  On  the  section  in 
the  Temperate  House,  Kew,  devoted  to  the  Canaries  can  be 
seen  a  small  group  of  this  Echium,  their  tall,  majestic  heads 
prominent,  while  round  about  and  in  between  are  the  Pines  of 
their  native  island,  presumably  the  “  kings  of  their  forests.” 
“  What  fitting  subjects  for  such  royal  company.”  Mac. 


Kextish  Horticulturists  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
W.  P.  Wright,  the  County  Superintendent  in  Horticulture,  uas 
been  invited  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in 
September. 
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The  Man  with  the  Hoe. 

Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe,  gazes  on  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair ; 

A  thing  that  grieves  not,  and  that  never  hopes  ; 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox  1 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw  1 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within, this  brain? 

E.  Markham. 

When  the  Californian  penned  these  stirring  lines,  which 
aroused  all  America,  he  had  in  mind  the  famous  painting  by 
Millet;  but  the  cruel,  awful  wording  throughout  the  whole 
poem  struck  the  hearts  of  men. 

Especially  did  it  affect  such  an  agricultural  country  as  the 
United  States,  because  it  cast  reflections  upon  a  body  of  men 
who  were  making  the  nation. 

Whatever  the  picture  may  suggest,  it  is  a  crime  to  look 
upon  the  man  with  the  hoe  with  disdain. 

To  the  gardener  and  market  man  the  hoe  is  an  indispensable 
tool,  whether  it  be  the  humble  Dutch  or  draw  hoe,  or  the  latest 
Weller  invention. 

Without  the  hoe  cultivation  ceases,  and  gardening  becomes 
a  farce.  The  intelligent  gardener  will  have  long  since  dis¬ 
covered  why  the  use  of  the  hoe  among  his  crops  is  beneficial. 

A  few  might  imagine  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  down 
weeds,  but  that  is  only  one  of  its  valuable  features. 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  little  story  of  a  man  who  had 
discovered  how  to  get  rid  of  “  bearbine  ’  ;  that  was,  to  grow 
Turnips.  The  queer  old  fellow  overlooked  the  fact  that  to 
o-row  Turnips  he  must  constantly  hoe,  thereby  cutting  off  all 
weed  growths.  Why  he  constantly  hoed  did  not  occur  to  him  ; 
he  only  knew  that  they  must  be  hoed. 

The  most  important  feature  about  hoeing  is  that  it  keeps  the 
soil  in  a  loose  condition. 

To  hoe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  delve  down  some  6  in.,  but 
only  one  or  two;  indeed,  when  the  soil  is  trampled,  as  for 
Onions,  it  is  impossible  to  go  deeper,  especially  on  heavy  soil. 
But  if  only  1  in.  is  loose  the  deed  is  accomplished,  for  the  stirr¬ 
ing  at  that  depth  will  prevent  all  weeds  from  growing,  no 
matter  how  many  crops  may  appear,  and  when  dealing  with 
land  which  has  been  infested  with  groundsel  or  Mercurialis 
annua,  crop  after  crop  will  spring  up  for  several  seasons. 

In  keeping  the  soil  loose,  it  is  also  aerated,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  for  healthy  growth,  and,  further,  evaporation 
is  prevented  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Let  a  plot  of  heavy  soil  remain  unhoed  during  hot  weather  ; 
it  rapidly  cracks,  and  I  have  seen  apertures  in  the  meadows 
3  in.  to  6  in.  across,  and  deep  enough  to  swallow  a  walking 
stick.  This  is  more  noticeable  where  there  was  constant  tramp¬ 
ling  when  the  soil  was  wet.  Even  without  trampling  the 
vicious  cracks  will  appear,  if  untouched,  and  from  these  the 
underground  moisture  pours  forth  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

By°the  aid  of  the  hoe  the  incrustation  of  the  soil  is  pre¬ 
vented  ;  no  cracks  can  appear,  with  the  result  that  the  soil 
retains  its  moisture  for  a  lengthened  period,  and,  further, 
enables  rains  to  soak  away  rapidly  and  evenly. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  hoeing  Is  an  easy  task,  for  all  crops 
are  in  rows,  and  where  large  quantities  are  cultivated,  the 
Weller  hoe  is  a  boon. 

In  the  small  garden  the  Dutch  and  draw  hoes  can  cope  with 
the  work  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  crops  and  the  cultivator.  In 
ordinary  work  the  boy  is  as  useful  as  the  man,  but  where 
flowers  abound,  only  the  intelligent  individual  should,  be 
allowed.  More  especially  is  this  desirable  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  plants  in  the  borders  are  only  just  appearing.  A 
clumsy  hoer,  or  one  who>  is  not  familiar  with  the  plants  or  their 
positions,  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  in  a  short  time. 

Last  year  I  witnessed  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind  where  an 
odd  man,  after  working  amongst  the  big  herbaceous  stuff,  got 
into  a  small  nursery  bed  of  alpines  which  had  been  collected 


on  the  Alps  only  a  few  months  previous.  The  owner  did  not 
discover  the  damage  until  the  hot  sun  had  burnt  the  atom-like 
plants  to  nothingness.  Then,  alack  !  W, 


Tropaeolums. 

I  think  these  plants  are  not  grown  so  much  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  For  a  cool  greenhouse  a  more  admirable  plant  of  a  self- 
clinging  habit  could  not  be  chosen  for  pretty  effect  in  early 
spring  than  T.  tricolorum,  which  is  very  robust  and  most 
brilliant,  the  flowers  being  scarlet,  tipped  with  black,  and  with 
a.  yellow  throat.  T.  brachyceras,  bearing  yellow  flowers,  is 
very  pretty,  but  not  so  bright  as  the  previous  one.  T.  azureum 
is  a  beautiful  blue-flowering  species,  but  it  is  a  weaker  grower 
and  requires  greater  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  such  things 
as  overwatering,  droughts,  and  overcrowding  must  be  avoided, 
and  it  should  have  a  light  position  near  the  glass  and  every 
encouragement  possible  given  to  promote  growth.  The  two 
first-named  sorts  cling  splendidly  on  string  or  wire  fixed  to 
the  roof,  either  lengthways  or  straight  up  the  roof  in  a  festoon¬ 
ing  arrangement,  producing  this  way  a  most  pleasing  sight 
when  the  whole  is  covered  and  in  full  bloom.  A  different  mode 
of  training  may  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  T.  azureum ;  a  few 
neat  twigs  or  a  wire  balloon  should  be  put  in  the  pots  for  the 
fragile  growth  to  twine  on,  taller  sticks  being  added  as  the 
growth  advances.  Although,  they  are  self-clinging,  yet  they 
need  almost  daily  attention  in  order  to  train  the  growths  the 
way  they  should  go.  The  effect  is  improved  if  a  few  growths 
are  allowed  to  hang,  nipping  the  ends  out  when  about  1  ft. 
long.  This  is  a  tuberous'-rooted  plant,  and  is  usually  grown  in 
6-in.  and  7-in.  pots. 

Annual  potting  is  advisable.  Compost,  two  parts  good  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand.  Two  or  three  tubers, 
according  to  size,  may  be  planted  in  each  pot,  and  this  work 
should  be  done  shortly  after  they  have  gone  to  rest,  not  leaving 
them  until  the  new  growths  have  commenced,  which,  being  so 
very  tender,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  breaking  off.  The 
tubers  can  be  left  to  remain  dormant  just  the  same  length  of 
time  after  being  newly  potted,  and  are  then  at  liberty  to  start 
at  their  own  free  will  without  any  interference.  Water  must 
be  given  sparingly  approaching  the  time  of  starting,  early 
autumn  being  the  time  for  them  to  move.  Keep  them  through 
the  resting  period  in  a  cool  pit,  eventually  giving  them  their 
permanent  quarters.  Never  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water  when  in-  activity,  but  gradually  lessen  the  supply  wheii 
going  to  rest.  Frequently  watering  them  with  weak  soot- 
water  and  farmyard  manure-water  greatly  assists  them  to 
flower  abundantly.  M.  J . 


Rhododendron  Edgeworthii. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  Rhododen¬ 
drons  we  have,  both  in  point  of  flower  and  foliage,  as  an 
epiphyte,  growing  on  trees,  etc.,  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  at 
elevations  of  7,000  ft.  to  8,000  ft.  A  curious  point  about  this 
species  is  the  rich,  ferruginous,  downy  tomentum  covering  the 
branches,  calyx  and  underside  of  leaves,  which  in  itself  con¬ 
trasts  well  with  the  dark  deep  green  of  the  upper  surface.  The 
leaves  are  about  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  being  deeply  reticulated,  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  habit  is  very  straggling,  producing 
long,  slender  growths  with  few,  lateral  branches.  The  flowers 
are  terminal'  in  threes  or  fours,  the  individual  flowers  being 
4  in.  to  5  in.  across,  slightly  tinged  with  rose.  The  stamens 
are  very  prominent,  with  the  anther  lobes  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  which  greatly  improves  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Where  room  can  be  spared,  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
l-ich,  peaty  border,  and  allowed  to  ramble  over  a  few  old  tree- 
roots;  placed  in  as  natural  a  way  as  possible,  a  veiy  pleasing 
group  can  he  obtained.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Himalayan 
House  fn  Kew  this  effect  can  be  seen.  This  attractive  feature, 
together  with  its  sweet,  fragrance  makes  R.  Edgeworthii  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  species  we  have.  Mac. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“And  greener  from  the  ashen  plain  the  sweet  spring  grasses  rise  again.” — Whittier. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES 

FOR 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Seven  Shillings  and 
Sixpence  for  the  best  paragraph,  or  short 
article,  sent  by  readers  during  the  week,  and 
Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  a  second 
prize.  The  Editor’s  judgment  must  be  con- 
!  sidered  final,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use 
any  of  the  contributions  sent  in.  The  para-  i 
graph,  or  article,  must  not  exceed  one 
column  in  length,  but  the  value,  rather  than 
the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Competitors  may  send  in 
items  of  news  or  comments  on  news  ;  hints  of 
practical  interest  to  gardeners  or  growers  of 
plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  successful  methods  of 
propagating  plants  usually  considered  difficult ; 
or  contributions  on  any  subject  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  gardening  proper. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Thb  Editor, 
marked  “  Competition,”  and  posted  not  later 
than  Friday  night  to  ensure  insertion  in  the 
issue  of  next  week. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  following  Coloured  Plates 
have  appeared  in  recent  num¬ 
bers  : — 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Novembei  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

January  2.— HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  l 
ROSE  IRENE. 

January  30.  —  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

February  27.— A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 
GLOXINIAS. 

April  2.  —  WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
RUSSELLIANA. 

May  7  -CACTUS  DAHLIA  DAINTY. 

June  4.— CACTUS  DAHLIA  SPITFIRE. 

July  16  — ROSE  LADY  BATTERSEA, 
prober  l.  —  GEUM  HELDREICHI 
SUPERBUM. 

October  15  —  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON. 

Rack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
^publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 


This  week  we  present  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

IRIS  JAPONICA. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of 

A  ROSE  GARDEN. 

The  first  prize  last  week  in  the  ; 
•Readers  Competition  was  awarded  to 
“B.  E.  G.  Bowyer,”  for  his  article  on  \ 
potting  Orchids,”  p.  421 ;  and  the  ' 
second  to  “  Oides,”  for  his  article  on  $ 
“Kalmias.”  p.  418.  5> 


The  Glamour  of  a  Rose. 

Most  people,  we  presume,  who  have  been 
converted  to  a  love  of  flowers,  horticulture, 
or  Hardening  in  one  form  or  other,  have  been 
converted  by  the  beauty  of  some  particular 
fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  warm  adherents  who  could  not 
assign  their  conversion  to  any  one  particular 
flower,  but  had  been  taken  by  the  beauty  of  a 
numbei  or  the  general  attractions  of  a 
garden.  At  the  National  Rose  Conference, 
held  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  on 
July  2nd,  1S89,  the  late  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Rochester,  D.D.,  presided,  and  told  how 
he  was  converted  to  a  love  of  the  Rose. 

He  had  just  returned  from  classical  Oxford, 
after  having  finished  his  career  there,  and 
was  walking  round  his  father’s  garden  one 
summer’s  evening,  without  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  particular,  when  he  was  suddenly  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  splendour  of  a  crimson  Rose, 
the  old  Rosa  gallica,  and  said,  or  seemed 
to  say,  to  himself,  “Oh!  how  beautiful.” 
After  a  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
this  deliciously  scented  and  highly-coloured, 
old-fashioned  Rose,  he  proceeded  to  explore 
the  floral  wealth  of  his  father’s  garden  to  see 
what  other  Roses  were  like. 

The  garden  evidently  was  old-fashioned, 
and  contained  many  old-fashioned  things, 
but  he  had  already  singled  out  the  Rose  as 
the  centre  of  liis  admiration.  The  different 
kinds  of  Roses  there  on  that  day  were  by 
no  means  numerous.  He  found  the  old 
Cabbage  Rose,  the  Moss  Rose,  and  Rosa 
Mundi,  frequently,  though  incorrectly,  named 
the  York  and  Lancaster.  The  Faiiy  Rose 
was  also  there,  notable  for  the  dwarf  habit 
of  the  bush  and  its  numerous  tiny  flowers. 
At  the  present  day  good  collections  of  the 
Fairy  Rose  are  rarely  met  with  in  gardens. 
He  also  found  the  crimson  Damask,  a  type 
also  celebrated  for  its  delicious  scent,  a 
quality  which  is  all  too  seldom  present  in 
modern  varieties  that  take  first  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  florist.  The  old  gardener, 
in  making  an  attempt  to  be  up  to  date,  had 
persuaded  the  Dean’s  father  to  procure  Bren- 
nus,  Charles  Duval,  Blairii  No.  2,  Fulgens, 
Charles  Lawson,  and  a  few  others.  The  day 
of  the  Dean’s  conversion  was  sixty-two  years 
ago,  reckoning  to  the  present  day. 

This  story  is  retold  in  a  circular  sent  out 
by  the  National  Rose  Society  in  company 
with  their  annual  report  for  last  year  and 
schedule  of  prizes  for  this  year.  In 


order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  result  of  this 
conversion  of  the  Dean  to  the  love  of  the 
Rose,  we  may  recount  what  he  then  said 
were  the  first  results,  and  what  it  led  to. 
On  the  morning  after  seeing  this  beautiful 
Rose,  he  wrote  for  the  book  “  Rivers  on  the 
Rose.  ’  The  little  book  was  thoroughly  read 
from  end  to  end,  and  a  large  number  of 
Roses  marked,  with  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
curing  them.  In  the  month  of  November  fol¬ 
lowing,  these  Roses  came  packed  in  baskets, 
and  lie  was  delighted  to  uncut  the  cords  and 
unfold  his  newly-arrived  treasures.  His  own 
words  concerning  those  Roses  were  that 
"  never  since  the  days  of  paradise  had  such 
Roses  been  seen  in  Nottinghamshire.” 

Friends  came  from  all  directions  to  see 
and  admire  his  Roses,  of  which  he  continued 
to  procure  and  plant  more  and  more,  until 
the  whole  garden  was  couleur  de  Rose.  We 
presume  that  many  things  must  have  been 
ousted  to  make  room  for  the  growing  fa¬ 
vourites.  He  also  commenced  to  compete 
at  exhibitions  where  prizes  happened  to  be 
given  for  Roses,  He  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  little  prominence 
that  was  given  to  Roses  in  general  at  flower 
shows,  and  it  occurred  to  him,  or  rather  it 
grew  upon  him,  that  the  Rose  should  have  a 
show  entirely  to  itself. 

In  those  days  he  said  that  the  Rose  was 
put.  in  some  corner  of  the  show,  and  often 
judged  by  men  who  scarcely  knew  a  Rose 
fiom  an  Artichoke.  We  presume  by  this 
that  the  judges  were  merely  gardeners  im¬ 
bued  with  a  sense  of  flowers  in  general,  and 
that  the  Rose  was  nothing  in  particular,  as 
in  the  case  of  Peter  Bell,  of  whom  the  poet 
said,  A  Primrose  by  the  river's  brim,  a 
yellow  Primrose  was  to  him,  and  it  was 
nothing  more.  Various  flowers  enjoyed  a 
much  greater  popularity  than  the  Rose  in 
those  olden  times,  and  the  Dean  mentions 
the  Carnation,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Dahlia 
as  enjoying  a  much  larger  share  of  popular 
favour  than  the  Rose,  and  even  had  exhibi¬ 
tions  all  to  themselves. 

This  feeling  grew  upon  the  Dean  from 
year  to  year  until  he  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  public  protest  and 
an  appeal  in  magazines  and  by  private  letter. 
The  idea  that  was  growing  upon  him  was 
that  they  should  have  a  national  Rose  show, 
with,  of  course,  a  Rose  society  to  support 
and  carry  it  on.  The  result  of  this  appeal 
was  that  a  few  ardent  rosarians  of  those  davs 
met  in  Webb’s  Hotel,  in  Piccadilly.  When 
the  Dean  made  these  remarks  in  1889.  only 
two  of  the  little  company  who  assembled  in 
Piccadilly  were  alive,  but  alas !  to-day  the 
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last  of  them  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William 
Paul,  who  outlived  the  Dean. 

The  founders  of  the  National  Rose  Show  were  able  to'  collect 
a  sum  of  £200,  and  held  their  tirst  National  Rose  Show  on 
July  3rd,  1858.  The  Dean  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  away 
thirty-six  Silver  Cups  to  the  winners  at  that  first  national 
show,  and  also  presented  two  to-  himself,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud.  From  that  time  Rose  shows  proper  became  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  continued  for  some  time,  till  in  the  seventies 
rosarians  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  Rose  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  Roses  continued  to  be  shown  in  quantity,  but 
the  prevalent  idea  was  that  quantity  rather  than  quality  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Roses  had  been  shown  in  a  general  way,  all  classes  being  mixed 
up  together.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  order, 
classification  or  specialisation. 

With  these  facts  in  view  a  meeting  was  convened  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1876,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  wlm  issued  invitations 
to  a  large  number  of  rosarians,  and  himself  having  arrived  at 
the  place  of  meeting  in  good  time,  kept  his  eye  upon  those  who 
entered  the  building.  Judging  from  the  number  of  people 
who  were  turning  up,  a  large  amount  of  interest  was  evidently 
centred  in  the  Rose,  and  they  would  be  able  to>  transact  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  on  that  occasion.  Mi-.  D’Ombrain’s 
spirits  and  anticipations  rose  as  the  well-known  rosarians  filed 
into  the  building,  but  he  concluded  that  the  cause  was  won  on 
the  appearance  of  Dean  Hole.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was 
that  the  National  Rose  Society  was  established  with  the  then 
Canon  Hole  as  its  first  president,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain 
as  its  secretary. 

In  1889  the  Dean  stated  that  the  society  had  done  its  work 
since  its  establishment  with  consummate  wisdom  and  zeal,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  exhibition,  but  in  various 
towns  and  different  parts  of  England.  The  first  secretary  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  February,  1902,  though  he 
had  been  acting  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  resignation  owing  to  ill-health.  The 
first  president  continued  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in 
August  last.  The  president  now  is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  and 
so  the  work  and  the  society  continue  to  live  and  prosper. 

At  the  Chiswick  Rose  Conference,  the  Rev.  Dean  Hole  spoke 
in  complimentary  terms  of  the  official  list  of  Roses  that  had 
been  published  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  together  with  a 
supplement,  because  he  considered  that  such  lists  were  good 
argument  against  the  prevailing  idea  amongst  the  florists  that 
rosarians  cared  only  for  exhibition  blooms. 

For  many  years  past  the  National  Rose  Society  has  been 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  garden  Roses  as  distinct  from 
exhibition  Roses  proper,  and  this  idea  having  once  been  estab¬ 
lished  also  continued  to  grow.  Anyone  who  had  the  pleasure 
or  disappointment  of  inspecting  the  show  of  the  society  at 
South  Kensington  in  1887  and  the  exhibition  last  year  held  in 
the  Temple  Gardens  would  have  some  fair  idea  of  the  immense 
improvement  that  has  been  brought  about  amongst  garden 
Roses  by  comparison  with  those  early  times.  Not  merely  was 
the  cultivation  of  these  Roses  encouraged,  but  there  has  been 
a  warm  stimulus  to  the  production  of  new  varieties.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  rivalry  amongst 
the  raisers  of  good  decorative  garden  Roses  as  to  who  shall 
have  the  most  and  the  best  new  varieties. 

The  above  is  practically  all  past  history,  but  the  society  con¬ 
tinues  its  work,  and  besides  the  official  catalogues  has  issued 
several  books  on  different  phases  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose. 
One  of  the  schemes  it  has  in  hand  just  now  is  an  international 
fund  as  a  memorial  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  The  first  appeal  brought 
forth  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  desire  to  get  up  a 
memorial  not  confined  to  the  members  of  the  N.R.S.  but  on 
a  much  enlarged  basis,  so  that  rosarians  throughout  the  world 
who  cherish  the  name  and  work  of  the  late  Dean  Hole  might 
contribute. 

The  society  therefore  appeals  to  all  lovers  of  the  Rose  for 
help  to  raise  at  least  £500,  which  will  be  invested  in  the 


name  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  who 
from  the  interest  thereof  will  make  awards  of  merit  from  time 
to  time  to  persons  who  by  cultural  skill,  research,  literal  y 
work  and  in  any  other  way  have  done  something  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Rose  worthy  of  special  recognition.  The 
awards  will  take  the  form  of  a.  grant  of  money  or  a  medal,  and 
tills  will  be  made  irrespective  of  nationality.  For  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  great  scheme  an  appeal  is  made  to  rosarians  in 
Britain,  Ireland,  Greater  Britain,  and  to  our  American  cousins 
and  Continental  friends. 

The  annual  report  now  issued  contains  matter  which  we 
published  about,  the  time  the  annual  meeting  was  held.  It 
also  gives  a  list  of  affiliated  societies  and  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions.  The  list  of  members  is  now  a  very  lengthy  one. 
The  winners  of  the  Champion  Challenge  Trophies  from  1881 
to  1904  have  been  listed,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
winners  of  the  Gold  Medal  for  new  Roses  since  1883  to  1904. 
The  forthcoming  show  is  to  be  held  on  July  6th  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  •  A  brochure  entitled  “  The 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  ”  accompanies  the  report, 
and  is  a  neatly  got  up  little  work,  freely  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scenes  in  various  parts  of  the  gardens  of  the  R.B.S. 
These  gardens  are  amongst  the  finest  for  the  holding  of  a 
show  in  London,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  transfer  them  to 
the  Victoria  Embankment  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
situation  would  have  been  perfect.  As  it  is,  we  presume  the 
forthcoming  metropolitan  exhibition  will  lie  a  memorable  one, 
even  if  it  does  not  eclipse  that  held  last  year  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens1. 


The  Japanese  Iris. 

Iris  japonica. 

( See  Supplement}) 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  above  beautiful  Iris, 
including  I.  chinensis  and  I.  fimbriata.  All  are  more  or  less 
appropriate,  but  the  correct  name  is  that  given  at  the  top  of 
this  note.  The  species  is  really  a  native  of  Japan  and  North 
China.,  from  whence  it  would  seem  to  have  been  imported  on 
several  different  occasions,  but  the  botanist  who  first  named  it 
found  it  in  Japan. 

The  chief  value  of  the  species  is  its  early  flowering  habit,  as 
it  may  be  said  to<  bloom  in  winter  and  early  spring,  but  being 
a  little  tender  it  lias  to  be  grown  under  glass.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  could  be  successfully  grown  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  and  temperatures,  but  the  flowers  are  as  fragile  and 
delicate  as  they  are  finely  fringed  and  beautifully  coloured. 
For  this  reason  it  will  always  have  to'  be  grown  under  glass,  but 
at  that  period  flowers  are  SO'  scarce  in  the  house  that  a.  beau¬ 
tiful,  finely  fringed,  deliciously  scented  and  otherwise  interest¬ 
ing  plant  should  find  a.  home  in  every  garden  where  flowers 
are  desired  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 

The  falls  are  of  a  delicate  soft  lavender,  with  a.  rich  orange 
blotch  on  the  centre,  surrounded  by  an  arched  line  of  blue 
spots,  and  slightly  toothed  on  the  edges.  The  standards  have 
no  blotch,  but  are  otherwise  similar  to  the  falls.  The  style 
arms  are  also  lavender,  and  their  crests  are  deeply  fringed,  and 
suggest  the  name  I.  fimbriata  sometimes  given  this  Iris.  The 
fringes  are  often  of  considerable  length,  say  l  in.  to  J  in.  long. 
The  flowers  measure  2  in.  to  3  in.  across,  and  are  produced  in 
branching  cymes,  opening  in  succession  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Each  individual  bloom  lasts  about  two  days, 
and  gives  off  a  delicious  odour  which  we  can  only  compare  to 
that  of  the  Primrose,  but  stronger,  especially  if  there  is  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  house.  The  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  sufficiently 
soft  in'  texture  to.  arch  over  in  a  graceful  manner,  bright  green, 
and  produced  in  two  ranks,  much  the  same  as  in  the  German 
Iris. 

This,  however,  is  altogether  a.  more  refined  plant  in  every 
way,  including  flowers,  foliage,  colour,  marking  and  the 
delicately  fringed  character  of  the  crests  terminating  the  style 
aims.  Our  supplementary  illustration  was  prepared  frpm  a 
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photograph  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  during  the  second  week  of  March,  aft ei 
llie  plant  had  been  in  bloom  sometime,  and  had  been  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  during  the  previous  month. 

A  fibrous  loam  and  about  one-third  of  leaf-mould,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand,  would  make  a  suitable  com¬ 
post  for  this  beautiful  Iris.  The  best  effect  is  produced  in 
pots  of  some  size,  but  24-size  pots  would  be  sufficient  for 
several  crowns,  and  this  when  in  bloom  would  make  a  sufficient 
adornment  for  any  conservatory  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  It  could  also  be  flowered  in  pots  of  smaller  size 
dependent  on  the  number  of  crowns  to  the  plant. 


A  Fine  Group  of  Wallflowers. 

Wallflowers  are  amongst  the  oldest  of  cultivated  subjects, 
and  are  still  as  popular  amongst  the  masses,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  more  widely  cultivated  than  ever.  Thomson,  the  poet, 
in  his  "  Seasons,”  speaks  of  the  iron-brown  Wallflowers  which 
were  probably  the  most  common  in  his  day.  The  wild  W  all- 
flower  is  yellow,  but  at  what  period  the  additional  colour 
first  appeared  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded.  Neither  of  these 
two  colours,  however,  can  now  cover  the  varied  hues  in  the 
Wallflower,  for  we  have  colours  ranging  from  the  palest  lemon 
hue  to  apricot  and  golden-yellow,  and  from  iron-brown  or 
velvety-brown  to  purple,  crimson,  and  blood-red.  It  still 
remains,  however,  to  produce  a  white  Wallflower,  and  we  fear 
it  is  as  difficult  an  accomplishment  as  a  white  or  truly  yellow 
Clivia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
9th  inst.,  a  splendid  group  of  Wallflowers  was  staged  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall  at  Vincent  Square  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  who  have  been  so  instrumental  in  encouraging 
improvement  in  this  homely  flower  during  recent  years.  Their 
collection  was  not  complete,  however,  although  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  grown  ‘at  Reading.  Along  the  front  of 
the  group  were  two  dwarf  varieties,  named  Dwarf  Redder, 
the  one  having  bright  yellow  or  golden-yellow  flowers,  and  the 
other  rich  velvety-brown  flowers.  The  essential  features  of 
these  two  varieties  were  their  dwarf  and'  compact  habit,  so 
that  they  might  be  used  as  edgings  to  beds,  or  as  occupants  of 
smaller  beds.  They  would  also  prove  highly  suitable  for  such 
gardens  as  devoted  special  attention  to  spring  bedding,  as 
dwarf  plants  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  cases  where 
tall-growing  varieties  would  be  inadmissible. 

One  of  the  most  striking  varieties  of  Wallflower  is  that 
named  Faerie  Queene,  which  lias  large,  well-formed  blooms  of 
a  clear  yellow  when  they  first  expand,  but  fading  to  pale  lemon. 
The  variety,  indeed,  strongly  recalls  Cheiranthus  alpinus  and 
C.  ochroleucus  at  a  short  distance  away.  It  is  a  tall  grower, 
however,  and  if  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  or  as  a  second 
line  to  a  border  of  Wallflowers,  it  shows  off  its  peculiar  beauty 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Indeed,  we  think  any  shade  of 
yellow  is  more  effective  than  brown  or  crimson  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  afternoon  fades  into  twilight  these  yellow  flowers 
show  up  even  more  effectively  than  before,  especially  bjr  con¬ 
trast  to  the  darker  kinds  with  which  they  may  be  surrounded. 
Having  seen  Faerie  Queene  grown  in  quantity,  we  can  speak 
with  some  confidence  as  to  its  conspicuous  character  and 
beauty  in  the  spring  garden. 

Equally  distinct  in  its  way  is  Eastern  Queen,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  apricot  colour  deepening  to  rosy-pink,  or 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  these  colours  as  seen  in  the  mass, 
because  there  are  always  flowers  of  different  ages,  not  only  on 
the  same  plant,  but  on  each  branch.  It  is  also  a  distinct  and 
conspicuous  colour,  on  account  of  the  light  shades  of  the 
flowers,  but  its  special  features  have  most  effect  and  interest 
by  contrast  with  some  of  the  better  known  colours. 

lellow  varieties  should  always  be  .grown  in  the  spring 
garden,  and  besides  the  dwarf  varieties  above  mentioned,  two 
others  were  shown  in  the  group.  One  of  these  was  Cloth  of 
Gold,  with  large  bright  or  golden-yellow  flowers,  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Distinct,  and  handsome  as  this  is,  there 


are  no  doubt  many  growers  who  would  admire  Sutton’s  Giant, 
whicn  exhibits  a  variety  of  colours  in  the  strain,  but  that 
which  most  took  our  fancy  was  one  with  bright  golden-yellow 
flowers  of  immense  size  as  Wallflowers  go. 

One  of  the  darkest  varieties  was  Rlood  Red,  which  might 
be  described  as  a  very  intense  shade  of  crimson-red.  More 
like  the  old-fashioned  type  was  Harbinger,  with  large  velvety- 
brown,  or  iron-brown,  flowers,  but  the  variety  is  characterised 
by  precocious  flowering,  although  it  still  continues  to  keep 
company  with  the  later  and  larger  types. 

We  may  remind  readers  that  Earliest  of  All  is  still  more 
precocious  than  Harbinger.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  was  remarkably  early  or  remarkably  late,  as 
it  usually  commences  flowering  in  the  autumn,  and  may  con- 
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Anoiganthus  breviflorus.  See  p.  433 


tinue  to  do  so,  more  or  less,  all  winter,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  weather.  It.  shows  a  tendency  towards  perpetual  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  a  feature  that  might  be  developed  by  further 
selection  of  those  seedlings  which  show  a  tendency  to  prolong 
the  display.  This  is  the  variety  that  might  be  selected  for 
pot  work  during  the  winter  months,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  had  in  bloom.  For  this  purpose  it  should 
be  grown  in  pots  in  cold  frames,  and  transferred  to  the 
conservatory  as  required  to  keep  up  a  display  when 
flowers  generally  are  scarce,  during  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year.  Readers,  we  think,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  select^ 
ing  the  most  handsome  varieties  of  the  above  for  their  own 
purposes,  but  where  spring  gardening  is  used  extensively 
variety  is  always  a  desideratum. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Lamium  puralbum. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  our  herbaceous  and  alpine  plant  cata¬ 
logue  contained  in  The  Gardening  World  of  this  week’s  date 
you  kindly  draw  attention  to  a  very  unfortunate  omission  in 
our  description  of  Lamium  x  puralbum. 

I  write  to  inform  you  and  the  readers  of  your  veiy  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  paper  that  the  plant  above  mentioned  is  an 
excellent  hardy  perennial. 

In  habit  and  in  its  free-blooming  character  L.  x  puralbum 
resembles  the  charming  native  L.  album,  the  annual  L.  pur- 
pureum  having  only  contributed  to  its  progeny  the  delicate 
shade  of  shell-pink  much  is  so  beautiful  and  attractive  a 
feature  of  this  interesting  hybrid. 

We  particularly  recommend  L.  x  puralbum  for  naturalising 
in  suitable  positions.  Not  that  its  beauty  does  not  merit  a 
place  for  it  with  other  herbaceous  perennials  on  the  border, 
but  because  its  peculiar  grace  and  charm  are  seen  to  greatest 
advantage  in  natural  surroundings. 

The  demand  which  has  arisen  for  this  unique  plant  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  there  are  numerous  owners  of  gardens  who 
are  possessed  of  that  aesthetic  taste  in  flowers  which  does  not 
demand  of  a  flower  that  it  shall  of  a  necessity  possess  beauty 
with  characteristics  akin  to  arrogance. 

AA'hile  one  can  admire  the  blaze  of  colour  produced  by  such 
plants  as  the  Oriental  Poppy  and  Gaillardia,  one  learns  to  love 
the  modest  beauty  of  the  Daisy  and  Violet. 

E.  Horton. 

(For  the  Co-operative  Bees,  Limited.) 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Apprenticed  to  Horticulture  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  becomes  difficult  indeed  to'  follow  Mr.  Blair’s  mean- 
derings  and  random  statements,  for  he  contradicts  himself  as 
unblushingly  as  he  does  his  opponents.  In  his  letter  of 
April  29th  lie  says  :  “  •  Heather  Bell  ’  accuses  me  of  straying 
from  the  subject.  I  fail  to  'see  how  I  have  done  so.  ‘  H.  B.' 
himself  chose  the  text,  and  if  I  tackle  the  whole  subject  instead 
of  discussing  only  a  very  small  part  thereof,  why,  I  think 
‘  H.  B.’  ought  to'  be  grateful  rather  than  grumpy.” 

To  that  I  replied  on  May  6th  :  “  The  subject  cannot  be 
divided  into  parts,  since  there  is  but  one  point  to  discuss.” 
Then,  behold !  on  May  13th,  Mr.  Blair  says  :  “  As  I  was  not 
addressing  my  remarks  on  the  other  parts  of  the  subject  to 
him,  but  to  other  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  whole 
subject,  he  does  not  require  to  distress  himself.” 

Put  these  two  quotations  from  Mr.  Blair’s  letters  together 
and  we  have  a  fine  sample  of  that  “  logic  and  common  sense  ” 
which  characterise  his  attempts  to  get  a.  footing  by  some  means. 

It  is  utter  waste  of  time  and  space  to  attempt  to  reason  with 
one  who  eats  his  own  words  in  such  a  fashion,  and  I  think  it 
is  now  about  time  I  had  my  last  word.  My  desire  at  the  outset 
was  not  to  dictate  but  rather  to  draw  out  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  result  has  been  highly  gratifying,  for  without  doubt  the 
more  substantial  arguments  of  contributors  have  been  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  views  expressed  in  my  original  article. 

For  the  large  amount  of  space  you  have  so'  generously 
granted  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  for  the  hearty 
manner  in  which  readers  have  entered  into'  it,  I  desire  to 
express  my  thanks,  and  I  trust  the  pages  of  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  largely  used  for  the  discussion  of  many  im¬ 
portant  subjects  connected  with  our  profession. 

Heather  Bell. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— It  is  most  amusing  to  read  the  “  ebullient  contribu¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  “  garden  boy  ”  and  labourer  champions.  Here 
we  have  our  friend  “  Homocea”  on  the  warpath  again,  and 
while  vigorously  denouncing  his  opponents  for  straying  from 
the  subject-,  carefully  avoids  the  subject  himself  and  treats  us 


to  a  tirade  entirely  foreign  to  the  discussion.  Of  course,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to-  find  that  “  Homocea  ”  is  reduced  to  using 
personalities,  as  this  is  the  last  resort  of  the  vanquished. 

Certainly  “  Homocea  ”  shows  marked  taste  in  his  choice  of 
language,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  unable  to  soar  (or  tumble) 
to  his  level.  However,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  lie  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  class  he  so-  ably  champions,  I  need  not  grumble. 
My  other  critic,  Mr.  Weston,  gets  even  more  ridiculous  and 
offensive  than  formerly.  It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  W.  would 
stick  to-  facts,  and  not  endeavour  to  put  constructions  on  my 
words  that  I  plainly  never  intended  to  be  SO'  understood.  It 
is  funny,  however,  that  Mr.  W.  and  myself  are  in  agreement  on 
one  point. 

He  says  :  “  Is  lie  (the  labourer)  not  indispensable  to  a  large 
garden  ?  ”  I  say  certainly,  but  keep  him  there.  What  I  have 
objected  to  all  along  was  not  the  labourer,  as  such,  but  the 
man  who  works  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  garden  and  then  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  gardener,  and  who,  by  offering  his  services  at 
a  low  salary,  thereby  keeps  a  trained  man  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  or  at  all  events  lowers  the  standard  of  remuneration 
in  the  profession. 

I  do  not  know  which  mechanical  trades  Mr.  W.  professes  to 
be  able  to  point  out  as  being  without  apprentices.  I  would 
therefore'  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  names  of  a  few  scores  of  such 
trades.  Will  Mr.  W.  be  kind  enough  to-  furnish  a-  list-?  I  must 
isa.y  that  we  in  Scotland  have  different  methods,  and  I  have  an 
idea-  that  the  Scottish  mechanic  can  at-  least  hold  his  own 
wherever  he  goes. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  all  the  opponents  of  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  principle  make  a  ludicrous  mistake.  They  evidently 
still  stick  to  the  idea-  of  the  premium  alone  constituting  an 
apprentice.  This  system  is  now  practically  obsolete,  so  why 
harp  continually  on  it? 

Another  correspondent,  “  A.  J.  H.,”  tries  hard  to  be  funny, 
and  ends  by  saying  that  he  believes  in  apprenticeship,  and 
then  carefully  tells  us  that  the  garden  boy  taught  by  the 
labourer  is  the  better  gardener.  This  is  certainly  funnier 
than  the  bit  where  he  tries  his  wit ;  especially  where  he  says : 
“  The  labourer  answers  the  lad’s  questions  sincerely.”  This  is 
delightful.  No  wonder  the  garden  boy  makes  such  a  grand 
gardener.  How  does  “Homocea”  like  his  brother’s  explana¬ 
tion?  C.  Blair. 

[This  correspondence  should  now  cease. — Ed.] 


Trade  Notice. 

Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  excellently  got-up  and  printed  cata¬ 
logue  of  buildings  from  Mr.  AY.  Duncan  Tucker,  Lawrence 
Road,  South  Tottenham,  London,  N.  Every  sheet  consists  of 
thick  glazed  paper,  so  that  the  illustrations,  besides  showing 
the  structure  of  different  kinds  of  buildings,  are  really  pictures 
in  themselves.  Large  pictures  show  the  exterior  of  the  works 
at  Tottenham,  and  also  a-  view  of  the  interior  of  a  mill  contain¬ 
ing  the  machinery  at  work  preparing  wood  for  different  parts 
of  buildings.  There  are  also  illustrations  of  conservatories 
attached  in  various  ways  to-  dwelling-houses  and  conforming  to 
their  surroundings.  Many  of  these,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
photographs  of  actual  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  by 
Mi-.  Duncan  Tucker  for  various  people.  Some  views  show  the 
interior  of  the  buildings  and  the  plants  got  together  to-  occupy 
them.  Those  who-  peruse  this  catalogue  will  be  surprised  at 
the  remarkable  amount  of  variation  in  the  shape  of  buildings, 
especially  conservatories,  dependent  upon  whether  they  are 
attached  to  dwelling-houses  or  entirely  separated  from  them, 
and  yet  connected  by  passages  or  corridors.  A  ariety  is  also 
brought  about-  by  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  making  horticul¬ 
tural  buildings  beautiful  and  interesting  as  well  as  useful.  Hot¬ 
house  boilers  of  various  kinds  and  their  fittings1  are  also  freely 
illustrated.  The  catalogue  runs  to  88  pages  of  large  size. 

Readers  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  “  The 
Gardening  World”  from  newsagents  will  oblige  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  publishers. 
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On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


>t'  Sweet  Peas  iu  several 


Sweet  Peas  from  boghead. 

We  are  favoured  with  a  lovely  box  o 
■of  the  choice  named  varieties  from  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  A.  Robertson  Durham,  Esq.,  Boghead,  Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire,  the  particulars  of  which  we  may  give  in  his 
own  words  as  far  as  they  relate  to  culture. 

"  I  am  sending  this  box  of  Sweet  Peas  for  your  table.  I 
have  them  trained  up  the  back  wall  of  a  house  15-i  ft.  high. 
The  plants  are  at  present  8  ft.  high,  and  they  showed  their 
first  flower-buds  about  the  third  week  in  April,  but  owing  to 
t  he  want  of  sunshine  they  turned  yellow  and  dropped  off.  This 
last  week  has  been  more  favourable.  With  me  they  are  not 
at.  their  best  until  the  end  of  May,  and  I  think  the  colours  are 
much  finer  than  the  outside  ones,  especially  so  in  this  district, 
where  even  in  summer  the  nights  are  chilly.  They  are  very 
acceptable  for  table  work  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  size 
and  colours,  etc.,  of  the  flowers  will  be  much  better  in  a  week 
or  two.  I  sent,  you  some  last  year,  but  those  sent  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  are  also  from  named  varieties — Salopian,  Triumph,  Lady 
Crizel  Hamilton,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  Queen  Victoria, 
Shalizada,  and  Blanche  Burpee." 

As  our  correspondent  says,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  was  cer¬ 
tainly  clean,  sprightly,  handsome,  and  particularly  eft'ective. 
Under  artificial  light,  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  Sweet  Peas 
would  show  themselves  up  admirably,  with  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  dark  one  named  Shalizada.  '  The  colours  of  Triumph 
and  Prince  Edward  of  York  were  certainly  paler  than  they 
would  be  out  of  doors,  but,  as  our  correspondent  says,  they  will 
intensify  even  under  glass.  In  any  case  we  must  admit  that 
the  colours  were  immensely  superior  to.  the  last  blooms  we  got 
from  the  open  in  October.  Salopian  was  also  paler,  but  cer- 
tainlv  very  much  brighter,  and  the  crimson  standards,  were 
clearer,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  dark  or  almO'St  black  vein- 
inu  which  often  appears  there  under  the  influence  of  bright 
sunlight  in  the-  open.  Lady  Giizel  Hamilton  was  lighter  in 
colour  than  it  would  have  been  out  of  doors,  but  clear,  distinct 
and  handsome.  This  method  of  cultivating  the  Sweet  Pea  does 
not  seem  to.  destroy  the  scent  in  any  way,  as  these  flowers 
were  deliciously  scented  both  when  taken  out  of  the  box  and 
after  having  been  kept  for  some  time  in  water.  When  fully 
expanded  the  flowers  of  Queen  Victoria  were  practically  pure 
white.  A  second  bunch  sent  us  this  week  showed  much  finer 
colour. 


A  Hardy  Terrestrial  Orchid. 

Calypso  borealis. 

Quite  a  number  of  terrestrial  Orchids  could  be  grown  in  the 
rock  garden,  provided  the  planter  could  find  out  a  suitable 
situation  and  soil  for  them.  In  the  future  possibly  science 
might  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  beset 
the  cultivator.  We  have  already  learned  that  many  plants  can 
only  grow  in  company  with  some  fungus  or  soil  organism, 
which  we  should  speak  of  as  a  messmate  rather  than  a  parasite. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  Fir  trees  and  Beech  trees  have  not  a 
very  elaborate  root  system,  but  are  able  to  carry  out  a  splendid 
existence  with  the  aid  of  their  respective  fungoid  messmates. 
It  has  also  been  hinted  more  than  once  that  this  is  at  the  root 
of  the  difficulty  which  previously  existed  in  cultivating  or  rear¬ 
ing  seedling  Orchids. 

In  like  manner  we  know  that  Rhododendron,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  some  other  members  of  the  Heath  family,  thrive  best 
in  peak  and  at  all  events  require  a  soil  which  contains  no  lime 
in  its  composition  for  their  successful  management  under  arti¬ 
ficial  cultivation.  It  is  just  possible  that  many  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  Orchids  could  be  successfully  grown  in  the  rock  garden, 
provided  they  were  supplied  with  soil  or  material  in  which 
their  own  particular  messmates  can  live  and  thrive. 

In  1820  a  tiny  Orchid  was  introduced  from  high  latitudes  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  named  Calypso  borealis,  the 
latter  name  indicating  its  northern  habitat.  Probably  since 
then  it  lias  several  times  been  lost  to  gardens  and  re-imported. 
Some  pans  of  it  are  now  flowering  at  Kew  from  roots  obtained 


last  year.  The  little  plant  is  about  G  in.  high  or  under,  and 
consists  of  one  or  two  ovate  leaves  close  to  the  ground  and  a 
short  raceme  of  flowers  which  bear  no  small  resemblance-  to  a 
Cypripediurn.  'the  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  dire  i  d 
upwards,  and  light  purple.  The  lip  has  a  large  sack  at  the 
base,  heavily  striped  with  brown  inside;  right  on  the  middle 
is  a  beard  of  wdiite  hairs,  above  which  there  is  an  orbicular 
concave  lamina  spotted  with  brown  on  a  white  ground.  These 
flowers  are  of  appreciable  size,  and  the  plant  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  both  interesting  and  pretty. 

The  Yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

(Fritillaria  Imperialis  lutea). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  beauty  of  the  Crown  Im¬ 
perial  and  its  varieties  in  the  garden  during  April  and  May. 
The  chestnut-red  colour  of  the  ordinary  form  seems  to  be  less 
conspicuous  than  the  yellow  one,  which  differs  in  no  other 
respect,  except  in  colour.  Of  the  several  varieties  which  are 
in  cultivation,  the  ordinary  one  and  the  yellow  variety  find 
most  favour  with  people  generally,  and  are  found  in  villa  and 
cottage  gardens  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  White 
Lily.  For  some  weeks  past,  a  very  good  instance  of  this  might 
have  been  seen  in  a  villa  garden  at  Thorpe,  Surrey,  where  the 
spring  gardening  was  very  largely  emphasised  by  means  of  the 
Yellow  Crown  Imperial.  The  ordinaiy  chestnut-red  form  was 
there  as  well,  but  only  in  small  quantity  by  comparison  with 
its  yellow  variety.  The  plants  stood  about  2  J-  ft.  high,  and 
having  made  strong  growth,  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  place, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  take  the  eye  of  those  passing  along 
the  streets.  The  weather  had  been  veiy  trying  for  some  time 
previously  t0‘  all  early  flowering  subjects,  but  in  this  instance 
the  house  on  one  side  and  trees  as  well  as  the  garden  walls 
gave  sufficient  shelter  for  the  plants  to  make  perfect  growth 
and  flower  abundantly. 


Corokia  Cotoneaster. 

The  flowering  of  this  shrub  just  now  appeals  to  many,  with 
its  pretty  yellow  star-shaped  flowers.  Though  small,  they  are 
veiy  effective  seen  against  a.  wall.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly 
on  short  pedicels  springing  from  the  base  of  a  tuft  of  leaves. 

Tli is  shrub  is  one  of  the  few  genera  we  have  of  Cornaceae 
which  come  from  New  Zealand.  "  It  should  therefore  be  given 
a  warm  and  sheltered  position  on  a  wall.  A  fairly  retentive 
yet  well-drained  soil  suits  it  admirably.  It'  needs  little  atten¬ 
tion  as  regards  pruning  and  training.  The  manner  in  which 
the  branches  interlace  one  another  is  veiy  peculiar.  The 
leave®,  which  are  small  and  obcorda.te,  have  a  smooth  upper 
surface.  The  contrast  of  the  flowers  with  the  greyish  leaves 
beneath  adds  to  their  charm.  In  warm  districts  it  would  be 
found  very  useful  for  covering  large  slabs  or  wood  butts  in  the 
rockery.  ‘  The  fact  that  it  does  not  do  well  in  some  districts 
accounts  for  it  being  little  known.  It  certainly  deserves  a 
trial.  •  _ _ _  A- 


The  Ranunculus  glacialis.—  A  writer  m  the  "  Ladies  Field 
escribes  how,  with  a  view  to  growing  that  desirable  but  veiy 
ifficult  “high  alpine”  Ranunculus  glacialis,  a  mimatme 
roraine  was  aimed  at.  Moraines  m  nature  are  found  m  the 
rack  of  the  glaciers,  and  consist  to  a  large  extent  ot  fiiable 
rit  Burnt  earth  was  employed  as  a-  substitute,  and,  tieely 
fixed  with  small  stones  and  gravel,  was  thrown  up  m  a  sorne- 
rhat  abrupt  slope  over  some  large  rockery  stones  or  boulders 
hat  stood  well  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  depth  of  this  rubble 
naterial  at  the  top  of  the  heap  was  about  2ft.,  and,  of  course,  it 
Ited  down  into  numerous  deep  crevices  between  the  large  stones. 
l  thin  surfacing  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  mixed  with  a  huge 
noportion  of  sand,  was  put  on  to  a  depth  of  about  2m. ,  an.  some 
if  the  lovely  little  Narcissus  triandrus  planted  halfway  up  the 
lope,  the  lower  edge  of  which  was  intended  for  the  Ranunculi 
ml  other  glacial  bed  plants.  The  aspect  is  north,  but  a  fan- 
mount  of  sunshine  visits  the  miniature  moraine,  and  even  thing 
danted  on  it  has  done  well,  the  lovely  little  ancel  s  tears  (Nai- 
issus  triandrus)  not  only  flowering  well,  but  increasing  year  by 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

May  23rd,  1905. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cypripedium  rothschildianum. 

A  remarkably  well-grown  specimen  of  this  plant  was 
exhibited  by  J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  May),  North  aw 
House-,  Potters  Bar.  One  spike-  earned  five-  flowers  and  a  bud  ; 
another,  five-  flowers  and  two-  buds;  and  a-  third,  six  flowers  and 
a  bud,  the  aggregate-  being  twenty.  The  plant  was  grown  in 
a  15-in.  pot,  and  the  foliage-  was  in  splendid  condition  ;  the- 
leaves  varied  fro-m  12  in.  to-  21  in.  in  length.  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation.  The  plant  was  grown  by  Mr.  E.  May,  the  gar¬ 
dener's  son,  and  was  the  finest  sample  of  its  kind  we  have  ever 
seen. 

Zygopetalum  crawshayanum 

The  parentage-  of  this  hybrid  was  Z.  stapelioide-s-  x  citrinum. 
Two-  flower-stalks  were-  each  only  1  in.  long  and  bore  a  large- 
flower.  The  sepals  are  light-  yellow,  thinly  spotted  with 
brown.  The  elliptic  petals  are  thickly  spotted  with  brown  o-n 
a  golden-yellow  ground.  The  markings  on  the  lip  are-  much 
darker,  mo-re  numerous  and  inclined  to-  be  arranged  in  trans¬ 
verse  lines ;  the  lateral  lobes  have  smaller  spots.  The-  leaves 
are  lanceolate  and  2  in.  to-  •'!)-  in.  long.  Award  of  Merit  to 
de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefie-ld, 
Seve-noaks. 

Cypripedium  Dom  Carlos  superbum. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  tine-  hybrid  variety  is  nearly 
orbicular,  white,  and  richly  spotted  with  purple  along  the 
course  of  the  veins.  The  oblong,  slightly  declining  petals  are 
rounded  at  the-  end  and  richly  spotted  all  over  with  blackish 
crimson  on  a  white  ground.  The  large,  inflated  lip  is  nearly 
white,  but  tinted  with  flesh  and  netted  with  ye-llowish  veins-. 
First-class  Certificate  to-  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwo-od,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Polystachya  haroldiana. 

The  plant  shown  carried  five-  flowers  o-n  a  very  short  and 
crowded  raceme  -o-r  corymb.  The  flowers-  are-  white-,  with  a. 
yellow  anther,  and  produced  upside  down.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  Venus  Cookson’s  var. 

The-  flowers  of  this  hybrid  variety  are  notable-  for  their  size-. 
The  sepals  are  white-,  tinted  rose  o-n  the-  back  and  tipped  with 
intense  purple-.  The  petals  are-  white  o-n  both  faces,  with 
intense  purple  tips.  The  lip  has  a  large-  blackish-maroon 
blotch  in  the  .throat,  and  tipped  intense  purple-,  the-  rest  being 
white.  Award  of  Merit-  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  lucasianum  heatonense. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid  are  lanceolate-,  rich 
chocolate,  edged  and  tipped  with  pale  primrose  yellow.  The 
lip  is  fringed,  cre-amy-white  and  heavily  spotted  brown  all  over 
the  basal  half.  Award  o-f  Merit  to-  Baro-n  Sir  Henry  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ba-llantine),  The-  Dell,  Egham. 

Cattleya  Pittiae. 

The  sepals  of  this  Cattleya  are  rich  rosy-purple,  with  a  few 
pale  brown  spots,  the-  ground  colour  of  the  petals  being  paler, 
with  wavy  e-dge-s.  The-  lateral  lo-bes  o-f  the-  lip  are-  of  the  palest 
mauve  and  fold  over  the  column;  the-  terminal  lobe  is  re- 
flexed  at  the  side-s  and  paler  in  colour,  but  netted  with  dark 
purple  on  the  sides.  It  belongs  to  the  C.  guttata,  section. 
First-class  Certificate  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Thurgo-o-d),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  Pittiae. 

A  grand  spike  of  this  handsome  variety  carried  sixteen 
flowers  of  the-  largest  size.  Cultural  Commendation  to-  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq. 

Floral  Committee. 

Clematis  montana  rnben". 

The  flowers  of  this  newly  introduced  variety  are  now  in 


much  finer  condition,  rosy-purple,  netted  with  sunk  veins  and 
of  fine  texture.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  previously  given,  and 
this  has  been  superseded  by  a  First-class  Certificate  to-  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Primula  vittata. 

The  leaves  are-  spathulate-,  6  in.  to-  9  in.  long,  nearly  erect, 
e-ro-sely  and  finely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  droop¬ 
ing  umbe-ls-  like  a.  Cowslip,  but  they  are  of  a  rich  dark  purple, 
and  on  stems  12  in.  to-  18  in.  high.  The  species  comes  from 
Western  China,  and  is  new.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Messrs.  J. 
Ve-itch  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Lobelia  tenuior  rosea. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  o-f  a  deep  rose,  fading  with 
age-,  arid  having  a  small  creamv-yellow  eye  with  a  blue  blotch. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Iris  Persephone; 

The  above  is  one  o-f  the  Onco-Regelia.  section  of  hybrid 
Irises.  The  blooms-  are-  of  the  largest  size.  The-  falls  are  oval, 
ro-unded  at  the-  ends  and  heavily  lined  and  netted  all  over  with 
black.  The  nearly  triangular  standards  are  finely  veined  all 
over  with  black,  forking  lines  on  a  rosy-purple-  ground.  The 
petalo-id  stylei-arms  are  completely  hidden  by  these  large 
standards.  Award  of  Me-rit  to  Mr.  C’.  G.  van  Tube-rgen,  jun., 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Cucumber  Delicacy. 

This  new  cross-bred  Cucumber  was  produced  from  Aristocrat 
x  Matchless.  The  average  length  is  15  in.,  and  thickness 
about  2  in.  There  is  no  neck  or  waste.  The  skin  is  of  a 
rich,  glaucous  green  and  smooth,  with  a  few  small  black 
spines.  It  is  a.  heavy  cro-pper.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

iNarcissus  Committee. 

Tulip  Whistler. 

This  Darwin  variety  produces  immense  cup-shaped  blo-oms 
of  a-  rich  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  broadly  wedge-shaped  violet 
blotch  at  the  base,-  outlined  with  a  white  band  along  the  to-p. 
Award  of  Me-rit  to-  Mr.  G.  Re-uthe,  Fo-x  Hill  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Ke-ston,  Kent. 

Tulip  Innocence. 

The  flowers  of  this  cottage  garden  Tulip  measure-  3-|-  in.  long, 
and  are  white,  with  a  large  golden  blotch  at  the-  base-  of  each 
petal  inside.  Award  o-f  Merit  to-  Messrs.  W.  T.  Ware,  Limited, 
Inglesco-mbe  Nurseries,  Bath. 

Tulip  Ctuaintness. 

This  would  also  belong  to  the  cottage-  garden  section  of 
Tulips.  The  flowers  are  oblong,  with  the  segments  narrowe-d 
to  a  short  point  and  old  gold,  tinted  with. bronzy-purple-  along 
the  back  of  the  -outer  ones,  while  all  are  bronzed  o-n  the-  inner 
face.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs,  W.  T.  Ware,  Limited. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Primula  cockburniana. 

The  leaves  of  this  remarkable  Primula  are  oblong,  finely, 
doubly,  and  sharply  toothed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
whorls  o-ne-  above  the  other,  and  when  first  expanded  are 
scarlet,  but  later  on  fade  to  that  shade  o-f  orange  seen  in  Hiera- 
cium  aurantiacum.  The  scapes  are  mealy,  In  the  matter  of 
colour  this  is  the  most  remarkable  Primula  in  cultivation,  and 
is  flowering  for  the  first  time.  It  was  collected  in  Western 
China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  who-  exhibited  it.  Botanical  Certificate. 


A  Neapolitan  Onion  Trust. — An  onion  trust  has  just  been 
formed  -at  Naples  by  an  enterprising  person  there,  who  lias 
bought  up  all  the  Onions  in  the  city  and  district,  and  hopes  to 
realise  a  fortune  by  his  action.  The  effect-  of  the  trust  is  already 
being  felt.  The  arrangement  is  that  Onions  shall  be  sold  by 
weight  and  not  according  to  number,  and  it-  is  expected  that  the 
price  will  increase  fivefold: 
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Society  &  Association  Notes. 

CHESTERFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.  — Tile  monthly  meet- 
in„  of  this  society,  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  was  the  ast  of  the 
session,  and  about  thirty  members  were  present  to  listen  to  a 
very  racy  paper  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Snowden  of  Sheffield,  entitled 
“  My  Impressions  of  the  Horticultural  Traders  Visit  to  Holland 
and  Belgium.”  During  the  evening  it  was  announced  that,  the 
sprinn  show,  held  on  Easter  Monday,  had  been  a  financial 
success,  and  substantial  grants  were  made,  as  usual,  to  the 
gardening  charities. 


Bristol  Hose  Show  — The  arrangements  for  the  proposed, 
show  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  are  nearing  completion,  and  the-  show  promises  to 
be  "very  successful.  The  schedule  includes  nearly  sixty  classes. 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  city  (Colonel  Cary  Bastm)  is  president 
of  the  show,  and  the  vice-presidents  include  the  Duke  ot 
Beaufort,  Earl  Ducie,  and  Lord  Fitzhardinge.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  a  formal  opening  on  July  5th,  and  also  on  that  day  to 
arrange  a  public  luncheon.  The  hon.  secretaries  will  gladly 
supply  schedules,  tickets,  and  all  information. 


Gloucestershire  Rose  Society. — The  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  when  the  balance- 
sheet,  which  showed  a  reduced  deficit  of  £5  5s.  5d.,  was  adopted. 
Lady  Guise  was  re-elected  president  \  Canon  \\  addy,  chaii- 
man  ;  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  chairman  of  committee  ;  Mr.  .T. 
Manners,  hon.  treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  T.  Starr,  secretary  , 
and  the  committee  were  reappointed  with  some  additions.  It 
was  stated  that  for  the  National  Society’s  northern  show  at 
Gloucester,  in  July,  the  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  had 
been  engaged.  The  Mayor  intended  to  invite  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Bristol  and  the  Mayors  of  neighbouring  boroughs  to  the  show, 
and  to  give  a  luncheon.  Handsome  prizes  will  be  offered. 


* 


* 


The  Amnger  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — On  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  Abinger  In¬ 
stitute,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Sickelmore  (head  gardener  at  Dr.  Boxall’s)  on  “  Chemical 
M anures  :  What  they  are,  and  how  to  use  them.”  The  paper 
proved  a  very  lucid  and  interesting  one,  brim  full  of  useful 
information,  and  it  also  contained  some  valuable  formulas  for 
mixing  various  chemical  manures.  Many  samples  of  manures 
were  presented,  and  several  experiments  as  to -their  nature  and 
detection  of  the  lack  of  necessary  constituents  in  cheap 
manures  were  given.  The  reader  gave  a  very  delightful  founda¬ 
tion  by  a  chat  on  the  soil,  its  retentive  and  absorbent  powers, 
and  concluded  his  paper  by  many  references  to  his  own  personal 
experience  with  the  manures  exhibited.  An  instructive  chart 
showing  the  cycle  of  plant  food  was  presented.  Altogether  the 
paper  was  a  great  success,  and  from  the  way  in  which  notes  were 
taken  and  questions  asked  it  ought  to  prove  valuable.  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sickelmore  for  his  excellent  paper 
was  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Butler),  which 
was  received  with  every  show  of  appreciation.  The  next  lecture 
will  be  held  on  June  15th,  subject,  “Plant  Life:  The  Root,” 
by  Mr.  M.  A.  Fayers,  F.R.H.S. 

*  -x  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
AssociATioN.-=MTlie  two  last  meetings  of  the  session  proved 
most  successful  ones,  and  were  largely  attended.  At  the  first 
the  subject  was  “  The  Narcissus,”  and  was  introduced  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  who  dealt  with  it  under  the  following 
headings  : — Soil,  aspect  of  the  garden,  depth  to  plant,  growing 
in  grass,  growing  in  borders,  forcing,  time  of  planting,  time  of 
lifting,  and  varieties.  To  illustrate  his  remarks  the  reverend 
gentleman  staged  over  60  varieties,  including  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Lulworth,  Madame  Plemp,  Dunston  (new),  Emperor,  Empress, 
Sir  "Vat kin,  Dorothy,  Peach.  Vesuvius,  Glori  Mundi,  Hume's 
Giant,  Sensation,  Victoria,  Baroness  Heath,  Beauty,  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  exhibited  a  magni¬ 
ficent  collection  of  32  varieties  of  Apples  all  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  beautiful  in  colour,  and  of  good  flavour.  Mr.  F.  Lever, 
Hillside  Gardens,  showed  a  very  pretty  group  of  splendidly- 
grown  Schizanthus,  with  a  few  beautiful  Wistarias  grown  as 
standards.  The  subject  for  the  second  meeting  was  “  Early 
Fruit  Culture,”  and  this  brought  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Luckhurst, 
of  Thanesfielcl  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  one  of  the  most 
practical  papers  as  yet  rea  l  before  the  members.  It  detailed 
his  system  of  producing  early  crops  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and 
Strawberries,  and  the  cultural  details  provoked  a  splendid 
discussion.  The  display  of  cut  flowers  was  an  extraordinary 


one,  comprising  over  500  bunches,  lie-  members  bavin  _  i 

with  the  request  that  the  evening  should  be  known  as  hospital 
night,  and  the  exhibits  sent  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital 

for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

*  *  * 

Woking  Horticultural  Association.  At  the  monthly  m  > 
ing  of  this  association,  held  at  Onslow  House,  Woking,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  O.  Law  presiding,  Dr.  Colby  was  elected  a 
member.  Following  this  and  other  preliminary  business,  a 
highly  interesting  lecture  on  “  Rock  and  V  ater  Gardens  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  Gregory,  F.R.H.S.  This  was  illustrated 
by  means  of  some  excellent  slides,  which  included  several  views 
oi  Kew  Gardens.  The  monthly  exhibition,  for  which  tho 
judges  were  Messrs.  W.  Baxter  and  J.  V  Jones,  comprised  som 
admirable  specimens  of  cut  flowers  and  vegetables.  Good 
exhibits  for  points  towards  the  Holme-Sumner  Challenge  Bowl 
were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Head,  G.  Carpenter,  S. 
Jackman,  C.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Clacy,  E.  H.  Wellbelove,  J.  H 
Henley,  M.  Osborne,  and  J.  H.  Jones. 

*  *  * 

British  Gardeners’  Association. — -We  would  again  remind 
readers  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  British  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall.  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  on  Thursday,  June  1st,  at  8  p.m.,  the  evening 
of  the  last  day  of  the  Temple  Show.  Besides  the  members  of 
the  association,  we  should  urge  other  gardeners  to  be  present 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  movement,  to 
hear  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  a  gardeners  association, 
and  to  join  the  association  now  in  being.  The  present  acting 
committee  will  present  their  report,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will  be 
very  encouraging  to  all  concerned.  For  some  weeks  past  the 
committee  have  been  very  active  in  distributing  voting  papers 
among  the  members.  These  were  returned  by  May  20th,  with 
the  result  that  an  executive  council  of  twelve  have  been  elected. 
Remember,  June  1st. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society.— Appropriate  to  this  season  of  the  year  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  lecture  before  the  members  of  this  society  at  their  room, 
the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  16th  inst.,  when 
the  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Marlow,  superintendent  Greenwich 
Park,  S.E.,  took  for  his  title,  “Spring  and  Summer  Bedding 
For  spring  bedding,  pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained  with  the 
dwarfer  plants  as  a  groundwork  arid  intermixed  with  tailer 
flowers  growing  through.  A  few  illustrations  of  this  he  gav«, 
recommending  the  use  of  Polyanthus  and  Tulips,  Aiabis, 
Hyacinths  and  .Jonquils,  Aubrietias  and  white  Tulips,  V  all- 
flowers  and  Tulips,  also  Myosotis  and  Tulips..  Of  course, 
the  gardener  must  use  discretion  in  blend  and  colour, 
and  in  his  occupation  early  thought  should  be  given,  and  notes 
made  whenever  chance  occurred.  Passing  to  the  summei  bed¬ 
ding,  he  alluded  to  the  effective  grouping  of  similar  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  amongst  varieties  mentioned  were  Heliotropes 
grown  in  the  pyramidal  bush,  Streptosolens,  Lantanas.  Bougain- 
\  illeas.  Cupheas,  Acalyphas,  Geraniums,  Eulalias.  Coreopsis. 
ATeronicas,  tuberous  and  fibrous  Begonias,  variegated  Alyssum, 
etc.  The  discussion  following  was  partaken  in  by  Messrs.  Dray. 
SrJIden,  Gregory,  Bentley,  Rickets,  Mills,  and  Boshier. 

°  *  -*  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
institution  will  take  place  on  June  16th  next  at^  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  M  estminster. 
who  has  issued  the  following  appeal  for  support: — “Dear  Sir, 
— May  I  hope  for  your  presence  and  valued  support  on  the 
occasion?  The  charity  is  well  worthy  of  the  practical  sympathy 
of  every  lover  of  gardens  and  flowers,  for  it  aims  at  the  per¬ 
manent.  as  well  as  the  temporary  relief  of  those  men  and  then 
widows  who  were  formerly  engage:!  in  some  of  the  many  branches 
of  horticulture  ministering  to  the  pleasures  and  necessities  of 
others.  There  are  now  214  persons  (127  men  and  87  widows, 
several  being  quite  blind)  on  the  funds  of  the  charity  receiving 
£20  and  £16  a  year  respectively  for  life.  Temporary  assistance 
is  given  to  urgent  and  necessitous  cases.  To  meet  the  liabilities 
incurred  there  is  an  assured  income  of  £900  only,  leaving  nearly 
£4,000  to  be  raised  each  year  to  carry  on  the  work.  There  are 
also  at  the  present  time  32  applicants  on  the  list  awaiting 
election.  This  horticultural  charity  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  it  is  national  and  unsectarian, 
knowing  no  creed  save  that  of  need.  I  very  heartily  and  con¬ 
fidently  commend  its  claims  to  vour  kind  benevolence. — 
Westminster.”  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
if  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  care  of  the  Seer- tary  175. 
Victoria  Street.  London.  S-W. 
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-Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  April  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Odontoglossum  harryannm  x  crispum,  shown  by  Mr. 
AY.  C.  Baron  van  Boetselaer,  at  Maartensdyk  ;  Cypripedium 
Felix  Putheys,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Ha  eke,  of  Baarn;  and 
Lycaste  Skinneri  Johanna  Smit,  staged  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkert, 
of  Haarlem.  On  the  same  occasion  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
accorded  to  Primula  polyanthus  Velvet  Queen,  as  a  new  plant, 
from  Mr.  V.  H.  C.  v.  d.  Elst,  of  Dedemsvaart ;  to  Cypripedium 
Charles  Canham  aurea,  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke,  of  Baam  ;  to 
Brasso-laelia  Mrs.  Gratrix,  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke,  of  Baarn  ; 
to  Pteris  AYimsetti  tremula,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Dikker,  of  de  Steeg  ;  to  Ada  aurantiaca  Royal  Prince,  from  Mr. 
P.  G.  van  Tienhoven,  of  Haarlem ;  and  to  Primula  acaulis 
Pompadour,  from  Mr.  B.  Ruys,  of  Dedemsvaart.  A  botanical 
Certificate  wasi  accorded  to  Odontoglossum  puldhellum,  from 
Mr.  E.  de  Langen,  of  Amsterdam.  An  Honourable  Mentioning 
was  accorded  to  Primula  polyanthus  Bruno,  as  a  new  plant,  from 
Air.  A.  M.  C.  van  der  Elst, "of  Dedemsvaart;  to  Beilis  perennis 
Alice,  from  Mr.  B.  Ruys,  >f  Dedemsvaart ;  and  to  Oncidium 
leucoclnium,  from  Mr.  E.  de  Langen,  of  Amsterdam.  A  Cul¬ 
tural  Commendation  went  to-  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  R.  Scholten,  of  Amsterdam.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  a  collection  of  12  Astilbes  of  varieties,  from  G.  F.  Hemerik, 
of  Leiden,  as  first  prize.  A  Bronze  medal  went  to  a  collection 
as  above,  from  Mr.  AY.  van  Areen,  of  Leiden,  this  being  the  second 
prize.  _ _ 


The  Weather  in  AA'est  Lothian. — The  week  ending  A1  ay  19th 
has  been  very  dry.  Hot  sun  and  cold  north-east  winds  have 
been  very  trying  to  vegetation.  Thermometer,  highest  reading 
?ldeg.,  lowest  37deg. 

*  *  * 

Henp.y  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  contributions  received  on 
behalf  of  this  fund  to  Saturday  evening,  May  20th,  are  as 
follows  : — Previously  acknowledged,  703f-s.  ;  Aliss  Boose-y,  Is.  ; 
Ylr.  F.  J.  Clark,  2s.  ;  Rev.  Henry  Cowling,  2s.  ;  Mr.  E.  C. 
Devine,  Is.  ;  Miss  Dundas,  2gS.  ;  Mr.  H.  Low,  Is.  ;  Mr.  Jas. 
McKellar,  2-gS.  ;  Mr.  AY.  J.  Smith,  Is. 

Imports  of  Fruit  and  A^egetables. — The  returns  giving  the. 
imports  of  agricultural  produce  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  week  ending  Alay  13th,  1905,  contain  the  following  items  : 
— Apples,  45,019  cwt.  ;  Bananas,  115,051  bunches  ;  Cherries, 
1,459  cwt.  ;  Gooseberries,  549  cwt.  ;  Grapes,  116  cwt.  ;  Lemons, 
13,910  cwt.  ;  Oranges,  63,844  cwt.  ;  Pears,  477  cwt.  ;  Straw¬ 
berries,  10  cwt.  Vegetables  included  157,218  bushels  of  Onions, 
64,536  cwt.  of  Potatos-,  and  17,583  cwt.  of  Tomatos. 

*  *  * 

Strawberry  Prospects  at  Catshti.l  and  Dodford. — The 
prospects  of  the  Strawberry  crop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cars- 
hili  and  Dodford  are  very  bright  this  season  if  only  the  weather 
does  not  play  the  havoc  with  the  fruit  which  it  did  last  year. 
The  Bromsgrove  crop,  which  consists  largely  of  the  Paxton 
variety  (a  sort  that  is  grown  principally  on  account,  of  its  firm¬ 
ness-  for  carrying  purposes),  is  a  week  or  two  later  than  the 
Strawberries  from  the  Vale  of  Evesham.  The  acreage  under 
cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  yield  is 
expected  to  be  much  larger,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
fruit  of  1904  was  prevented  from  maturing  in  consequence  of 
the  long  drought  experienced  in  .June  and  early  July. 

*  *  * 

To  Destroy  the  Oodlin  Moth.— The  fruit  growers  of  America 
are  hopeful  that  at  last  the  parasite  of  the  Codlin  moth  has 
been  discovered,  and  that  the  doom  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
fruit  pests  is  sealed.  ^  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper,  State  Commissioner 
for  Horticulture  at  Sacramento,  states  that,  having  received  a 
large  shipment  of  Codlin  moth  parasites  from  Mr.  Compere,  they 
are  now  breeding  them  out  in  the  San  Francisco  office,  and  have 
already  distributed  some  very  large  colonies.  Careful  observa¬ 
tions  seem  to  prove  that  the  true  parasite  of  the  Codlin  moth 
has  been  discovered,  and  an  insect  likely  to  be  the  most  valuable 
known.  It  is  a  rapid  breeder,  and  in  confinement  nearly  every 
Codlin  moth  pupa  is  parasited  by  it. 


Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show.— At  the  Palace  Rose  Show  on 
July  8th  next  no  less  than  £225  in  money  and  fourteen  medals 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Rose  growers.  The  trade  is  well 
catered  for,  while  the  classes  for  amateurs  have  been  prepared 
on  a  lavish  scale.  The  small  grower  is  not  forgotten,  for  there 
are  three  classes  for  those  cultivating  500  plants,  and  three  for 
those  with  only  200  plants.  Entries  must  be  made  by  July  1st, 
and  Mr.  G.  Castletoni,  superintendent  of  gardens,  Crystal 
Palace,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  schedules  to  all  who  annlv 
for  them.  J 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  re-ply  in  this  column.  Th.es * 
enquiries  may  caver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  put 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  shoidd  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
enve  ope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  AYorld,”  37  and 
38.  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Native  Country  of  the  Shallot. 

Some  discussion  took  place  at  -our  mutual  improvement  society 
concerning  the  native  country  of  the  Shallot,  and  a  member  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  a  native  of  Ascalon,  in  Palestine,  while  the  chair¬ 
man  said  it  was  merely  a  cultivated  variety  -of  the  Onion.  Which 
of  these  statements  is  right?  (W.  S.) 

The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  would  indicate  at  least  that  it- 
Wets  brought  to  this  country  from  Ascalon,  in  Palestine,  where  it 
is,  oi  was,  largely  cultivated.  It  has  -been  found  apparently  wild 
in  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Manor,  just-  in  the  same  way 
as  various  cultivated  plants  run  more  or  less  wild  in  this  country 
alter  years  of  cultivation.  Botanists  are  very  -doubtful,  however, 
Whether  it  is  really  native  to  those  parts,  the  Shallot  has  been 
cultivated  for  ages,  and  hi  all  probability  is  merely  a  form  of  the 
Onion,  that -originated  in  cultivation  and  was  adopted  by  the  cul¬ 
tivators  as  a  convenient  form  of  the  Onion  easy  to  cultivate  and 
give  a  supply  of  that  article.  Decandolle,  Who  wrote  a  book  on  the 
“Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,”  was  of  this  opinion.  In  the  early 
days  botanists  were  satisfied  in  regarding'  the  place  from  whence  they 
had  it,  without  considering  whether  it  was  native  or  not,  so  that 
both  members  of  yo-ur  society  may  have  to  some  extent  been  correct. 
For  instance,  it  might,  have  originated  at  Ascalon  or  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  part  -o-f  Palestine,  and  if  it  originated  from  the  Onion"  it 
would  have  no  other  native  country.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  such 
case  to  say  that  the  variety  or  plant  was  of  garden  origin. 

Planting  Out  Tomatos, 

How  soon,  would  it  be  safe  to  plant  out  Tomatos  in  the  open? 
I  have  a  fine  batch  of  plants  in  48-s-ize  pots,  but  we  have  had  some 
frosty  nights  lately.  I  do  not.  want  to-  get.  my  plants  destroyed. 
(Alexander  Henry.) 

The  end  of  Alay  or  the  beginning  of  June  is  usually  the  time 
to  plant  out  Tomatos  if  they  have  been  thoroughly  hardened  off 
previously.  Since  you  wrote  we  have  had  a  repetition  of  north 
and_  north-east  winds,  with  a,  low  temperature,  so  that,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  'delay  the  operation  of  planting  out  until  the  wind 
moderates.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  them  in  48-size  pots  you 
can  keep  the  plants-  growing  gently  by  having  them  in  a  situation 
v  here  they  get  sheltered  from  wind  even  when  the  lights  are  entirely 
off  during  the  day.  It,  is  not  advisable  that  the  plants  should  receive 
any  severe  check  by  the  damage  to  the  foliage  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  lie  caused  by  the  ool-d  winds  at  the  present  time.  You 
can,  however,  plant  as  early  in  June  as  possible,  provided  the 
wind  moderates,  and  likewise  the  intensity  of  the  cold. 

The  Origin  of  Polyanthuses. 

There  is  an  opinion  here  that  the  garden  Polyanthus  originated 
by  hybridising  the  Oxlip  and  the  Cowslip.  Do  you  think  they 
originated  in  this  way?  If  so,  we  might,  get  some  fresh  strains  bv 
going  back  to  the  originals.  (T.  B.  W.) 

-  AVe  think  the  idea  originated  as  a  plausible  supposition  rather 
than  from,  any  known  facts.  In  the  wild  -state  hybrids  are  some¬ 
times  obtained  between  the  Primrose  and  the  Cowslip.  To  this  the 
name  of  English  Oxlip  has  sometimes  been  given,  but  plants  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way  are  -entirely  different  fro-m  the  wild  and  true 
Oxlip  (Primula  elatior),  which  is  found  only  in  four  mf  the  eastern 
counties.  It  is  now  getting  generally  believed  that  the  Polyanthuses 
of  gardens  are  merely  Primroses  with  an  elongated  common  foot 
stalk  to  the  umibel  of  flowers.  The  old  florists  no-  doubt  seized  upon 
this  development,  and  have  simply  continued  to  propagate  it  by 
seeds  until  we  have  am  endless  number  of  varieties  in  gardens 
throughout,  the  country.  You  can  find  a  pretty  good  example  of 
What  we  state  in  t-he  blue  Polyanthus,  which  originated  from  the 
blue  Primrose.  Many  years-  ago  the  original  strain  from  which  the 
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ROYAL  WARRANT  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

RANSOMES’  LAWN  MOWERS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Supplied 
by  all 

Ironmongers. 


‘  ‘  Pifn  nf  Automaton”  and  “ Automaton - 
Minor.  ”  °"t  General-Purpose  Machines. 

PATEXT  AUTOMATON,  S  in.  to  24  m.  >vi  'e. 
AUTOMATON-MINOR,  10,  12,  and  14  in.  wide. 


KAHTSOMES,  SIMS 


Royal  Botanic  Society,  1904,  Cold  Medal. 

R.A.S.E.  London,  1904,  Silver  Medal 

‘Empire’  &  ‘Empire-Major,’ 

NEW  SIDE-WHEEL  MACHINES 
of  the  highest  order.  Will  do  first-class  work. 

EMPIRE,  10  in.  to  16  in.  wide. 

EMPIRE-MAJOR,  17  in.  to  21  in.  wide 

‘  ‘  Anrjlo- Paris  ”  and  “  Lion.  "—The  best 
Light  Machines. 

ANGLO-PARIS,  6  in.  to  20  in.  wide. 

LION,  9  in.  to  15  in.  wide. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free  on  Application  to 

«Sc  JEFFERIES,  LT 


SPRING 

aUKNC 


-FRAME 
ENLARCEO  VIEW  OF 
PATENT  SPRING 


‘‘Horse  and  Pony.”  —  The  best  Large 
Machines.  ?6  in.  to  48  in  wide. 

Motor  Lawn  Mowers. — In  various  sizes. 
As  supplied  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 


Orwell  Works, 


THOMSON’S 


VINE,  PLANT 


A  HD 


MANURE 


VEGETABLE 

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  favour.  Also 

THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen . 

Pi  Ice  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sole  Makers — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  CALASHIELS.  N.B. 

London  Agent:  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney. 
Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,, Ltd.,  Guernsey 


W 

l 

I 


A  PROMISE  OF  PEACE  AND  PLENTY.  | 


USE  =  = 


CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 


FOR 


“The  Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the  Spring. 


THE 

“ FORWARD ' 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES. 

Best  and  cheapest  ;  will  burn  twelve  hours  without 
attention.  Defective  boilers  replaced  at  small  cost. 

Estimates  for  complete  apparatus  for  any  sized  house 
free  on  application. 

Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  me  your  particulars. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS, 

Wollescote  Foundry,  STOURBRIDGE. 

WATSON’S  LAWN  SAND 

(The  Only  Original  Improved). 

Destroys  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions,  &c.,  and 
invigorates  the  Crass. 

Testimonials  and  Instructions  on  Application. 

34/-  per  cwt.  ;  561b.  Kegs,  18/-  ;  281b.  Tins,  9/6.  Sample 
Canisters,  5/6,  2/6  (post  3/2),  and  1/-  (post  1/5). 

Hold  by  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  depot — 

A.  J.  BARBOUR,  8,  Upper  Fountaine  St.,  Leeds, 


■ 

I 


V-  A" 

^LONDON^ 

+Tl 

TRADE  MARK 


Mikado. 

Sold  Everywhere  in  6d.  and  Is.  Tins  ;  and  Sealed  Bags,  7  lbs.,  2s.  6d.  ;  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d. 
28  lbs.,  7s.  6d. ;  56  lbs.,  12s.  6d. ;  112  lbs.,  20s.  Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid 
in  the  United  Kingdom  lor  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins).  Every  Genuine  Tin, 
Bag,  and  Seal  bears  the  TRADE  MARK. 


Write  for  Full  Price  List  of  /Manures,  Chemicals,  and  Sundries. 

CLAY  &  SON,  ■tSMTSSST  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


I 


ORCHIDS. 


Six  of  the  most  popular  cool 
or  warm  -  house  varieties  (ou  ■ 
selection)  for  10s.  6d. ;  12  for  20s. 
ALL  CLEAN  AXD  HEALTHY. 

J.  W.  MOORE,  LTD., 

Cragg  Royd  Nurseries,  RAWDON,  near  LEEDS- 

120  PLANTS  for  5/- 

3lst  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  again  offers  his  cheap  Box  of 
Bedding  Plants,  containing  60  Geraniums  of  distinct 
sorts  (including  5  choice  Ivy-leaf),  10  Lobelia  and  5  Stocks, 
10  Fuchsias,  10  Blue  Ageratum,  10  Sweet  Heliotrope,  10  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  5  Scarlet  Tropaeolum.  All  well  rooted  and  sure  to 
give  satisfaction.  Post  free  L  r  5s.  9d.  ;  half  quantity,  post 
free,  3s.  N.B.  — 10  choice  Dahlias  gratis  with  eacli 
5s.  Box  ;  5  with  each  2s.  6d.  Box. 

CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND. 


THE  PARAFFIN  FERTILIZER. 

This  unique  combination  is  a  natural  plant  food,  re¬ 
taining  properties  deadly  to  Snails,  Slugs,  Wireworm, 
Maggot,  &c.,  is  soluble  and  perfectly  harmless  to  plant 
.life,  non-poisonous,  has  no  offensive  smell. 

Large  tin,  post  frse,  1/6  ;  T-ewt.  bag,  6  6:1  cwt..  12/-. 
Carr,  paid  for  cash  with  order;  directions  with  every  bag. 
Manufactured  only  by  J.  MEIKLEJOHN  &  SON, 

16,  Cower  Street,  Ibrox,  CLASC0W. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  uisit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for 
catalogue. 


JJLME  S 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


GROSS’S  HORTICULTURAL  MANURES,  INSECTICIDES,  &c 

Indispensable  Aids  to  Hiffh-Class  Horticulture . 

GROSS’S  GELEBRATED  GARDEN  FERTILISER. 

(Guaranteed  Analysis.) 

Ammonia,  7  to  9  Phosphates,  21  to  28  9  to  12  Sol.  Potash,  11  to  15  S/P. 

AN  UNEQUALLED  MANURE  FOR  VINES,  POT  PLANTS,  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Competitor  and  all  who  desire  to  excel  shou’d  try  it.  All  Plants  will  respond  to  a  very  slight  application. 

1  cwt.,  16/- ;  56  lbs.,  8/- ;  28  lbs..  5/- :  14  lbs  .  3/- ;  7  lbs.  2/-  In  Canisters,  6d.,  1/-,  and  2/6  each. 


CROSS’S  ORGANIC  GUANO. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  Farmyard  Manure.  Specially  suited  to  grow  Tomatos,  crop  and  quality,  to  perfection. 

1  cwt.,  14/-;  J  cwt.,  7/6:  J  cwt..  4/- 


CARKIAGE  PAID  ON  ORDERS 

To  be  had  from  all  Nurserymen  or  Seedsmen  ;  or  direct  from — 

ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD., 


OF  1  CWT. 

7  9,  HOPE  STREirr,  GLASGOW,  and 
79,  MARK  1LANE,  LONDON. 
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blue  Primrose  has  been  developed  often  gave  rise  to  plants  that 
developed  the  common  foot-stalk,  thus  making  an  umbel  of  Hovers 
like  the  Polyanthus.  The  difference  between  the  Primrose  and 
the  Polvamthus  has  largely  been  broken  down  by  these  blue-flowered 
strains.'  Even  the  same  plants  may.  be  for  all  practical  purposes 
Primroses  in  ’the  early  part  iof  the  seaison,  and  later  on,  w  hen  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  they  throw  up  the  common  foot-stalk,  thus 
becoming  Polyanthuses.  These  facts  should,  serve  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  the  Polvanthus  is  merely  a  Primrose  with  its  common, 
t'oot-stalk  elongated.  Even  the  wild  Primrose  has  a  common  foot¬ 
stalk  to  its  flowers,  which  you  may  find  by  carefully  looking  for 
it  low  down  amongst-  the  leaves. 

Strange  Caterpillars  on  a  Cherry. 

Can  you  say  what  the  enclosed  caterpillars  may  be  They  swarm, 
on  a  Cherry  tree,  and  are  devouring  the  leaves.  V  hat  is  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them?  (H.  P.) 

The  surest  method  would  be  to  hand-pick  them,  even  although 
a  slow  operation  if  the  tree  is  of  any  size.  A  boy  could  in  a  short 
time  collect  a  large  number  of  these  caterpillars  owing  to  their 
conspicuous  character,  and  if  he  once  secures  all  the  brood  the  tree 
will  lie  troubled  no  further  this  season.  Others  may,  however, 
come,  from  a  distance,  and  lay  eggs  upon  the  tree,  which  will  hatch 
out  in  spring  and  devour  the  leaves.  If  you  can  find  the  eggs  in 
the  autumn  you  can  prevent  them  from  being  batched  out  upon,  the 
tree,  and  thus  entirely  save  the  foliage.  Though  the  eggs  are  small 
they  are  laid  upon  a  woolly-looking  cocoon,  so  that  the  mass  is 
readily  detected  bv  looking  for  it  on  trees  or  other  plants  that 
usually  get  infested  with  this  moth.  The  caterpillars  are  those  of 
the  Vapourer  Moth,  and  feed  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  female 
moth  is  as  curious  in  its  way  as  the  caterpillars’,  and  may  often  be 
found  upon  the  cocoon  from  which  she  is  hatched  and  about  to  lay 
e cro's .  The  wings  are  veiy  small  and  inconspicuous,  so  that  the. 
females  can  only  move  about  a  small  distance  by  crawling.  \ou 
have  thus  a  number  of  opportunities  of  preventing  injury  to  the 
trees,  namely,  the  caterpillars  at  present,  the  cocoons  later  on.  the 
female  moths  which  may  be  found  on,  or  near  the  cocoon,,  and  the 
eggs  which  are  laid  upon  the  cocoon.  Anyone  with  a  sensitive  skin 
should  wear  gloves  while  picking  these  caterpillars,  as  the  bristly 
hairs  with  which  they  are  covered  have  an  irritating  effect  upon, 
tender  skins. 

Potting  or  Planting  Out  Richardias. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  planting  out  Richardias  as  compared 
■with  repotting?  What  is  the  best  time  to  perform  the  operations? 
(L.  Davidson.) 

There  are  several  plans  of  growing  Richardias  during  the  summer 
months,  and  some  have  strong  faith  in  one  system,  some  in  another. 
The  planting-out  system  has  something  to  recommend  it  in  the  strong 
growth  obtainable'  and  the  smaller  amount  of  work  attached  to; 
keeping  the  plants  supplied  with  water  in  summer.  If  you  have 
a  well-manured  and  deeply-dug  piece  of  ground  you  might  plant 
the  Richardias  on  the  level.  On  the  other  hand,  a  trench  of  greater 
or  less  depth  is  sometimes  employed,  and!  by  this  means  a  heavy 
watering  may  be  given  without  any  danger  of  the  water  spreading 
over  the  ground,  or  running  away.  Undoubtedly  the  least  trouble 
in  keeping  the  plants  would  attach  to  this  method.  Some  manure 
can  be  mixed  in  the  trench  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  for  Celery, 
and  this  would  also  serve  to  retain  the  moisture  in  hot  weather. 
With  the  planting  system  it  is  necessaiy  to  lift  and  repot  the 
plants  sufficiently  early  in  September  to  avoid  any  risk  of  damage 
bv  frost,  and  to  give  the  plants  time  to  root  ini  their  new  quarters 
before  winter.  The  largest  blooms  are  obtained  from  plants  reduced 
to  single  crowns  by  the  removal  of  offsets  at  planting  time.  The 
roots  are  then  entirely  devoted  to  making  strong  leaves  and  spathes, 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  advocate  retaining  the 
plants  in  pots  throughout  the  year,  merely  repotting  them  when, 
about-  to  start,  afresh  after  they  have  been  stood  outside  for  the 
summer.  If  any  advantage  accrues  from  this  it  would  be  that  the 
whole  of  the  soil  would  consist,  of  turfy  loam  or  other  rich  material 
provided  by  tbe  cultivator.  The  repotting  may  be  done  in  June, 
or  July,  according  to  the  time  the  plants  recommence  growing. 

Currant  Shoots  Withering. 

Several  of  the  shoots  on  the  Red  Currants  are  dying,  and  the 
leaves  withering  up.  They  are  like  the  enclosed.  How  can  I  check 
it?  (A.  L.) 

Shoots  that  are  withering  up  in  the  way  you  state  can  be  of  no 
further  service,  as  the  pith  has  been  eaten  out  by  the  caterpillars 
of  the  Currant  Clear-wing  Moth,  namely,  Troehilium  tipuliforme, 
sometimes  named  Sesia  tipuliformis.  Your  only  remedy  is  to  cut 
off  all  the  shcots  bearing  flagging  leaves,  cutting  sufficiently  low 
to  make  sure  of  getting  the  caterpillar  in  them.  After  hawing  made 
the  cut,  if  the  hole  goes  further  down  all  you  need  do  is  to  cut 
off  another  portion  until  you  get  at  the  caterpillar,  which  should 
be  destroyed.  As  a  rule,  these  moths  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  do  a  great  amount  of  damage,  but  one  moth  could  lay  sufficient 
eggs  to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  injury  if  not  checked. in  this 
way.  By  destroying  the  caterpillars  you  will  prevent  them  reach¬ 
ing  the  perfect  stage  to  lay  eggs  or  thus  destroy  other  shoots  next 
season.  Nothing  can  be  applied  to  the  hushes  that  would  affect 
the  caterpillar  in  any  way,  so  that  they  must  be  dug  out,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Carnation  maggot. 


Names  of  Plants 

(W.  Curtis.)  L  Alnus  glutinosa  imperialis  ;  2,  the  Bird  Cherry, 
Prunus  Padus. — (H.  D.)  1,  Troll ius  asiaticus ;  2,  Ranunculus  am- 
plexicaulis ;  3,  Ranunculus  acris  flore  pleno;  4,  Gentiana  acaulis ; 
5,  Daphne  Cneorum. — (J.  W.)  1,  Prunus  Malialeb ;  2,  Leucothoe 
Catesbaei ;  3,  Pernettya  mucronata  ;  4,  Ledum  palustre  ;  5,  Kerria 
japoni-ca. — (W.  C.  D.)  1,  Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno;  2,  Veronica 
gentianoides  variegata;  3,  Symphytum  orientale  ;  4,  Iris  germanica  ; 
5,  Lunaria  annua;  6,  Phlox  subulata. — (E.  D.  W.)  1,  Myosotis 
alpestris  Queen  Victoria ;  2,  Scilla  hispanica  rosea  ;  3,  Meconopsis 
cainbrica ;  4,  Saxifraga  Wallacei ;  5,  Dicentra  formosa ;  6,  Vinca 
minor  variegata  ;  7,  Alyssuni  saxatile. 

Communications  Received 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Windle. — F.  Mason  Good. — W.  F. — Heather  Bell. — - 
J.  F.  Smith. — C.  C. — C.  Blair. — A.  E.  Thatcher.— E.  Beckett. — 
J.  Mayne. — H.  J.  Chapman. — H.  T.  Martin. — B.  J.  W. — Cal. — 
W.  Dallimore. — James  Matthew. — O.  Goddard. — H.  E.  Edwards. 
Trade  C*  al  eue<  Kevuved 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London. — 
Perry’s  Catalogue  of  Water  Plants. 

Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast. — Trade  List  of  New 
Roses. 


Readers  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  “  The 
Gardening  World”  from  newsagents  will  oblige  by  com¬ 
municating  with  tbe  publishers. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train  Accidents  only, 
but  against  All  Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  to  the 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

With  the  object  of  still  further  extending 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  to  its  readers,  The 
Gardening  World  has  inaugurated  some 
changes  in  its  pages  and  introduced  some 
fresh  features  and  reduced  its  price  to  the 
popular  penny.  The  change  is  one  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  entirely  in  favour  of  our  readers, 
with  its  increase  and  greater  variety  of 
matter.  Our  aim  and  endeavour  are  to  be 
useful  and  instructive  to  all  lovers  of  gardens 
and  gardening.  Readers  are  invited  to  send 
samples  of  rare,  interesting  and  useful  plants 
and  flowers,  with  a  few  lines  of  information 
concerning  the  cultural  methods  employed. 
By  this  means,  the  knowledge  of  gardening 
will  get  disseminated  to  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  concerned.  With  the  object  of 
ascertaining  what  successful  cultivators  of 
their  gardens  are  able  to  get  out  of  them  in 
the  way  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and 
the  cost  of  the  same,  we  offer  some  prizes, 
besides  continuing  our  prize  for  short  essays 
on  some  gardening  topic.  The  “  G.W.”  In¬ 
quire  Within  is  open  as  usual  for  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  questions  on  the  difficulties  in  garden¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  best  means  of  eradicating 
insect  pests  and  fungoid  enemies.  We  also* 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears.”—  Shakespeare. 


including  those  which  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute  themselves  over  the  lowlands  in 
certain  soils  and  situations,  at  least.  In  some 
cases  plants  that  are  usually  found  at  certain 
elevations  or  on  certain  soils  might  he  found 
overlapping  an  area  occupied  by  another  set 
of  plants  that  naturally  associate  together. 
In  this  country  the  work  was  initiated  by 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
work  since  his  death  has  been  carried  on  by 
his  brother.  Dr.  William  Smith.  The  work 
having  been  begun  in  the  north,  we 
naturally  find  that  Scotland  is  now  well 
advanced  in  mapping  out  plant  associations. 
Northumbria  is  also  well  advanced.  A 
second  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
Professor  A.  G.  Tansley,  F.L.S.,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  May  4th. 

Do  Potatos  Deteriorate  ? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  some 
weeks  ago,  the  subject  of  the  deterioration 
of  Potatos  was  discussed,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  has  been  sent  in  by 
letter  since.  Several  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  horticultural  press,  and  since  then  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  was  a.sked  to  draw 
up  a  summary  of  the  discussion  from  which 
we  may  glean  a  few  particulars.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  discussion  was  that  Potatos 
might  deteriorate  from  a  market  point  of 
view  or  from  the  view  of  the  plant  itself.  In 
a  broad  sense  it  was  affirmed  that  they  did 
deteriorate.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Buffs, 
Dons,  Victoria,  and  Dunbar  Regent,  can 
have  disappeared  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  deteriorated  either  in  productive¬ 
ness  or  resistance  to  disease,  or  both.  In 
some  cases  it  was  affirmed  that  certain 
varieties  deteriorated  in  six  years  from  the 
time  of  raising.  Evidences  of  deterioration 
were  that  the  leaves  grew  curly  and  stunted, 
the  plant  failed  to  develop  properly  or  even 
to  appeal-  above  ground  at  all.  The  variety 
when  first  sent  out  may  be  reputed  as 
disease  proof,  but  even  in  this  case  it  proved 
less  resistant  to  disease  after  eight  years. 
From  the  growers’  point  of  view  the  dete¬ 
rioration  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  crop 
that  mav  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  or  the 
tubers  may  be  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be 
useless.  It  was  considered  that  deterioration 
occurred  owing  to  bad  treatment,  such  as  the 
wintering  of  tubers  under  unsuitable  condi¬ 
tions,  by  premature'  sprouting,  by  growing 
continuously  on  the  same  soil,  by  unsuitable 
manuring,  and  by  using  small  tubers  for 
planting.  Another  view  was  that  deteriora¬ 
tion  came  by  reason  of  old  age.  Being  an 
exotic,  it  was  thought  that  after  300  years 
cultivation  it  had  not  become  completely 


offer  prizes  for  additional  information  regard¬ 
ing  questions  that  have  been  answered,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  successful  operator  lias  succeeded 
in  overcoming  difficulties  with  regard  to 
plant  enemies,  etc. 

— o — 

The  Coming  Rose. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses  continue  to  figure 
largely  amongst  the  new  Roses  that  are 
annually  being  sent  out,  so  that  in  the  near 
future  we  can  imagine  their  occupying  a 
large  share  of  space  in  the  Rose  garden  and 
in  other  gardens  in  which  space  for  Roses  is 
allotted.  Along  with  the  list  of  new  Roses 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Belfast,  is  a  picture  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea  Rose  Dorothy  reproduced  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  a  coloured  picture  of  the  H.T. 
Rose  J.  B.  Clark,  both  of  these  having  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Dickson.  Dorothy  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  from  Caroline  Testout,  and  possesses  all 
the  excellent,  qualities  of  that  beautiful  and 
popular  Rose.  It  also  has  the  same  habit 
and  differs  chiefly  in  the  more  delicate 
colouring,  which  might  be  described  as  bright 
flesh,  shading  to  delicate  blush  at  the  edges 
of  the  petals.  The  bloom  itself  has  a  high, 
pointed  centre,  and  the  broad  petals  are 
.beautifully  formed,  the  outer  ones  reflexing 
at  the  edges.  J.  B.  Clark  is  one  of  the  Roses 
which  we  described  as  seen  growing  upon 
the  bushes  last  autumn.  It  can  no  longer  lie 
said  that  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are  deficient  in 
depth  or  intensity  of  colour,  as  this  one  is 
of  intense  scarlet  heavily  overlaid  with 
maroon-crimson,  with  a  bloom  upon  the 
petals  like  that  of  a.  Plum.  The  brilliant 
colouring  appears  to'  be  shining  through  this 
bloom  with  a  lustrous  sheen.  It  will  no 
doubt  take  its  place  on  the  show-boards  as 
one  of  the  best  exhibition  Roses,  as  well  as 
being  used  for  ornamental  gardening.  The 
size  of  the  blooms  of  many  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  threatens  to  put  a  number  of  Tea  Roses 
in  the  shade,  and  when  we  add  to'  this  in¬ 
tensity  of  colour,  nothing  is  lacking  by  way 
of  contrast  to’  raise  this  class  of  Roses  to'  the 
highest  stage  in  public  estimation. 

— o — 

Plant  Associations. 

As  we  have  previously  indicated  in  our 
pages,  botanists  are  now  giving  attention  to 
plant  associations.  For  instance,  in  taking 
.  a  mountain,  they  would  first,  select  all  those 
plants  which  grow  at  a  considerable  elevation 
and  which  are  associated  together  and  may 
be  described  as  characteristic  of  this  zone. 
Lower  down  another  plant  association  might 
be  found  whose  welfare  depends  upon  the 
soil,  the  elevation,  and  the  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  would  be 
found  probably  plants  of  a  third  character, 
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adapted  to  its  environment.  It  was  proved 
that  early  varieties,  such  as  Ashleaf,  Early 
Rose  and  others  did  not  appear  to  have  de¬ 
teriorated  after  a  long  period  of  cultivation. 
The  suggested  explanation  was  that  newly 
raised  varieties  varied  in  vigour  sufficient  to 
carry  them  on  for  six  years  to  any  indefinite 
number  of  years.  Cross  fertilisation  pro¬ 
duced  longer-lived  varieties  than  self-fer¬ 
tilised  Potatos. 

How  to  Prolong  the  Life  of  a  Potato. 

The  above  discussion  brought  some  re¬ 
marks  anent-  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  a 
variety  of  Potato.  Raisers  were  advised  to 
exercise  more  care  before  introducing  new 
varieties  to  commerce.  They  should  be 
grown  under  trial  for  at  least  six  years  until 
their  vigour  and  disease-resisting  properties 
were  determined.  Mature  Potato's  should 
be  selected  for  seed,  and  in  using  uncut 
tubers,  medium-sized  ones  give  the  best 
results.  In  other  directions  the  selection  of 
tubers  offered  but  little.  Sets  should  be 
stored  in  such  a  way  or  under  such  conditions 
as  to  prevent  premature  sprouting.  The 
best  seed  came  from  Scotland,  but  even  there 
change  of  soil  seems  necessary.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  seed  should  be  frequently 
changed.  At  least  one  writer  considered 
that  the  excessive  use  of  nitrogenous  manures 
might  lead  to  rapid  degeneration.  Some 
varieties  of  Potato  remained  apparently  un¬ 
changed  for  long  periods.  A  good  many 
cultivators  are  under  the  impression  that 
Potatos  produced  from  sets  are  new  in¬ 
dividuals  and  not  merely  parts  of  one  and 
the  same.  This  question  is  not  considered 
definitely  settled.  The  outcome  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  a  considerable  body  of  facts 
relating  to  other  plants  as  well  as  Potatos, 
and  the  information  has  provided  sugges¬ 
tions  for  experimental  research. 

Notes  from  Glasgow.  — -  May  frosts  are 
always  serious  matters  for  gardeners.  This 
year  we  are  not  exempt  from  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  cold  nights  in  this  month.  Last 
week  we  had  something  akin  to  a  tropical 
taste  of  heat,  but  again  we  have  been  plunged 
into  a  sudden  change  of  cold  days  and  frosty 
nivhts.  A  friend  from  the  country  tells  me 
that  as  late  as  Sunday  they  had  four  degrees 
of  frost,  causing  considerable  havoc  among 
some  of  the  ’mums  requiring  to  be  in  the  open 
on  account  of  their  advanced  state.  This 
morning  again  was  frosty,  and  throughout  the 
day,  despite  every  effort  of  the  sun  to  assert 
his  authority  in  the  firmament,  the  clouds 
appeared  as  if  laden  with  hail.  A  cold  noith- 
east  wind  chills  the  air.  I  am  informed  that 
our  city  is  about  to  steal  a  march  upon  the 
neighbouring  metropolis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  on 
the°  eve  of  giving  to  Scottish  gardeners  the 
benefit  of  a  horticultural  paper.  We  hope  the 
new  venture  will  have  the  fullest  support, 
and  that  it  may  be  another  characteristic  of 
an  enterprising  and  go-ahead  city.  I  often 
broached  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly 
Scotch  gardening  paper  to  several  of  my  Edin¬ 
burgh  friends,  but  I  was  always  met  with  the 
financial  doubt  which  the  idea  entailed. 

“  Auld  Reekie  ”  is  careful  in  that  “  wey.” 
Tomatos  from  Mr.  A.  Milne,  Crossford,  Clyde¬ 
side,  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Bazaar  on  the  24th  ult.  So  much 
for  our  Clydeside  district  for  early  market 
produce.  D-  0. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

The  mistaken  idea  which  generally  prevails 
is  that  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  is  such  a 
luxury  that  only  those  plentifully  endowed 
with  this  world’s  goods  can  entertain  any 
pretension  whatever  to  cultivate  them.  How 
different  are  the  actual  facts.  Orchids  can 
be  procured  at  prices  that  will  compare 
reasonably  wdth  any  class  of  plants  procured 
and  cultivated  by  the  amateur  gardener.  It 
is  the  novelties  sought  after  by  enthusiastic 
Orchid  specialists  that  command  the  high 
prices  which  become  so  much  lauded  in  the 
Press.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  from 
where  and  how  these  novelties  are  procured. 
Take,  for  example,  the  lovely  cool-house 
Odontoglossum  crispum ;  the  varieties  sought 
after  by  enthusiasts  of  this  species  are  to-day 
realising  astounding  figures.  Hundreds,  yea 
thousands,  of  pounds  are  being  paid  for 
unique  forms  of  this  plant. 

-  Consider  for  a  moment  the  origin  of  these 
priceless  gems.  The  plants  are  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  in  dried, 
leafless  tufts  of  pseudo-bulbs.  These  are  often 
placed  for  distribution  in  the  auction  rooms ; 
in  other  cases  are  procurable  through  the 
usual  trade  channels,  and  may  be  procured 
from  a  shilling  upwards,  according  to  size  and 
strength  of  the  plants  as  well  as  their  condi¬ 
tion  when  offered.  These  plants  in  their  im¬ 
ported  state  defy  the  most  expert  judge  to 
ascertain  what  novelty  may  he  contained  in 
any  one  individual  plant.  Thus  it  is  possible 
that  the  amateur  with  his  modest  outlay  may 
procure  that  one  plant  of  the  thousands  per¬ 
haps  offered  that  may  prove  the  finest  novelty. 
Yet  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  we  read 
of  the  novelty  and  the1  high  price  it  realised, 
generally  altogether  overlooking  the  fact  of 
its  origin  and  the  initial  cost.  It  is  to  this 
fact  more  than  to  anything  else  we  have  to 
attribute  the  misconception  so  generally  pre¬ 
valent  in  respect  to  Orchid  culture  being  such 
an  expensive  luxury. 

Another  contention  is  that  Orchids  require 
specially  constructed  houses  in  which  to  grow 
the  plants,  and  that  they  are  so  difficult  to 
manage  that  a  special  knowledge  of  their 
requirements  is  essential  to  their  successful 
cultivation:  In  reply  to  the  first  contention 
I  would  point  out  that  if  an  amateur  was 
putting  up  a  new  house,  then  by  all  means 
provide  every  facility  possible  that  may  be 
considered  desirable  for  their  special  require¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  house 
that  enables  one  to  cultivate  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  Ferns  and  stove  plants  provides 
the  necessary  accommodation  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  cool,  intermediate,  and  hothouse 
classes  of  Orchids. 

Now  for  the  ability  to  cultivate.  No  one  is 
successful  in  the  cultivation  of  any  plant 
under  artificial  conditions  provided  in  our 
greenhouses  unless  he  has  some  love  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  he  is  dealing  with,  and 
procure  from  it  the  particular  items  of  its 
requirements  that  will  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  constitution  of  the 
subject  he  is  cultivating.  As  we  vain  this 
understanding  so  our  success  becomes  assured. 
These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  in  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids.  The  Horticultural 
Press — The  Gardening  World  especially — 
opens  its  columns  to  provide  information  on 
any  particulars  in  cultural  requirements,  so 


that  facilities  are  at  hand  that  will  afford  the 
desired  advice  through  the  usual  medium  to 
all  who  may  seek  its  aid.  In  addressing  this 
column  in  future  particularly  to  amateur 
cultivators  I  trust  I  may  not  altogether  lose 
the  interest  of  so  many  of  my  professional 
brothers,  who  from  time  to  time  have  assisted 
so  ably  in  bringing  subjects  to  light  which  are 
of  easy  cultivation  and  suitable  for  amateur 
cultivators  as  well  as  for  utility  in  general 
establishments.  H.  J.  Chap  max. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Pot  Strawberries. — Those  standing  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  have  had  suitable  weather  to 
bring  forward  the  fruit,  little  or  no  decay 
being  noted  even  where  syringing  has  been 
practised.  Watch  against  the  depredations  of 
slugs  in  such  structures;  and  birds  ivill.be 
sure  to  sample  them  unless  a  net  is  placed 
over  in  good  time.  Guard  against  too  sodden 
a  state  of  the  soil  when  the  fruits  are  ripe, 
keeping  a  circulation  of  air  playing  amongst 
them  at  all  times.  Any  still  in  fruit  houses 
should  be  turned  out  as  sioon  as  cleared,  as 
the  bright  weather  of  late  has  been  all  in 
favour  of  red  spider. 

Vineries. — There  is  still  much  work  among 
late  Grapes,  and  before  thinning  commences 
the  lateral  growth  of  the  main  rod  should  be 
tied  down  to  the  trellis,  distributing  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  over  the  whole  available  sur¬ 
face,  and  pinching  sub-laterals  at  the  first 
joint.  Choose  the  best  bunches,  and  remove 
all  surplus  ones  before  they  have  time  to  draw 
much  nutriment  from  the  Vine  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  crop.  Where  the  bunches  are 
evenly  distributed,  do  not  allow  more  than  cue 
bunch  on  a  shoot,  and  where  two  shoots  are 
reserved  from  one  spur,  which  is  sometimes 
necessary,  the  said  bunch  will  be  sufficient. 
Thin  out  Alicante®  within  a  very  few  days 
after  the  flowers  are  set  ;  Lady  Downes  may 
wait  a  bit  longer,  as  there  are  sometimes  several 
seedless  berries  among  these  which  cannot 
always  be  detected  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Give  Musoat  of  Alexandria  their  final  thin¬ 
ning,  allowing  ample  space  for  the  swelling  of 
the  berries,  a®  these  reach  a  good  size  where 
the  Vines  are  strong  and  healthy.  Apply 
manurial  waterings  when  necessary,  and  I 
always  make  a  point  of  giving  the  borders  a 
soaking  as  soon  as  the  Vines  pass  out  of  flower. 
Mulch  the  borders  with  strawy  litter  or  well- 
decayed  manure  according  to  the  state  of  the 
Vines,  airing  quite  early  in  the  morning  now 
summer  weather  is  with  us,  increasing  it  up  to 
mid-day  with  the  thermometer  reading  80  to 
85  degrees,  and  close  except  a  chink  of  air  at 
the  apex  from  3.30  to  4  p.m.,  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  until  colouring  com¬ 
mences,  when  treat  as  for  early  Grapes,  given 
a  fortnight  since. 

Watering  fruit  borders  outside  will  claim 

attention  unless  the  rain  comes  before  this 
calendar  appears  in  print,  as  the  unusual  clear 
sky  with  drying  winds  during  the  month  of 
May  will  have  caused  wall  trees  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  drought.  Either  flat  hoe  or  prick 
up  the  surface  with  a  fork  before  applying 
water,  and,  with  trees  carrying  full  crops, 
manure  water  well  tempered  down  should  be 
given,  or  a  sprinkling  of  an  approved  artificial 
be  scattered  over  the  border  before  pricking 
up,  and  a  mulch  applied  if  not  already  done. 
On  Peach  trees  out  of  doors  the  cry  is  heard 
that  blister  or  curled  leaf  is  very  prevalent, 
and,  where  such  is  the  case,  cut  off  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  the  affected  parts  and  bum  ;  but 
witli  warm  weather  and  a  thorough  syringing 
every  other  evening  the  trees  ought  to  grow 
out  of  this.  In  our  case,  little  complaint  can 
be  made  on  this  score,  but  black  aphis  has 
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aiven.  much  trouble,  in  spite  of  frequent  doses 
of  quassia  extract,  one  of  the  best  insecticides 
for  this  pest. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. — Given  the  final  thin¬ 
ning  to  the  fruit,  4  in.  apart  for  the  former  and 
6  im  to  8  in.  for  the  latter  should  suffice  for 
most  trees,  the  majority  of  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  having  to  remain  on  the  trees  muon 
longer  before  coming  to  perfection  than  do 
Apricots.  Before  securing  the  shoots  to  the 
wall,  survey  the  trees  once  more  to  see  that  no 
unnecessary  growth  is  retained,  allowing 
ample  space  between  the  ligatures,  tackling 
those  that  have  made  most  growth  first, 
and  pinching  out  the  points  of  any  extra 
robust  shoot  to  equalise  the  flow  of  sap  over 
the  tree. 

Cherries.  —  Frequent  examination  is  im¬ 
perative  among  these,  as  the  black  aphis  just 
mentioned  proves  a  most  troublesome  pest, 
soon  crippling  the  young  growing  shoots  if  left 
lonw  to  themselves.  In  bad  cases  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  remove  the  points  of  those  shoots 
not  required  for  extension,  stopping  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  entirely  removing  any 
shoots  not  required  to  form  spurs,  or,  to  be 
brief,  treat  as  advocated  for  Plums  in  last 
week’s  calendar,  and  well  syringe  the  trees 
with  quassia  on  two  successive  evenings,  tho¬ 
roughly  washing  them  next  morning  with  ,  the 
garden  engine.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

With  the  advent  of  June  the  flowers  of 
spring  are  succeeded  by  those  of  summer,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  flowers  of  any  season  are 
appreciated  so  much  a®  those  of  early  and  late 
spring.  Chief  among  the  latter  are  the  May 
flowering  Tulips,  which,  from  their  robust 
growth  and  general  adaptability  to  soil  and 
situation,  are  flowers  for  the  many,  not  the 
few.  That  these  tulips  have  become  more 
popular  of  late  years  is  obvious  from  the  fine 
displays  seen  in  different  localities.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  similarity  between  some  of  the 
varieties,  but  still  there  remains  a  wide  field 
for  selection. 

Among  the  earliest  to  flower  were  retroflexa, 
light  yellow  and  elegans,  crimson  ;  both  are 
fairly  well  known,  but  might  be  more  widely 
grown,  as  the  reflexed  petals  give  these 
varieties  a  distinct  and  unique  appearance. 
There  is  a  fine  selection  of  crimson,  red,  and 
scarlet  varieties,  and,  among  others,  William 
Pitt,  Harry  Yeitch,  Europe  ,and  Iris  are  ex¬ 
cellent  sorts,  growing  quite  2g  ft.  high  and 
lasting  in  beauty  for'  weeks. 

The  white  varieties  include  Parisian  White, 
a  very  fine  sort  ;  also  Picotee,  having  the 
petals  edged  with  pink,  and  La.  Yierge,  which 
seems  to  me  indistinguishable  from  the  first- 
named.  La  Candeur  is  stronger  growing  than 
the  three  just  mentioned,  and  is  a  really  good 
white  variety. 

Among  yellow  varieties,  Parisian  Yellow, 
Bouton  d’Or,  and  Gold  Cup  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  and  charming  sorts,  the  latter  being 
slightly  flaked  with  crimson. 

La  Merveille  is  a  lovely  coral  red  variety 
flowering  towards  the  end  of  May  and  making 
one  of  the  most  charming  displays  of  the 
season.  One  could  write  at  length  on  the 
glories  of  the  salmon-coloured,  varieties  like 
Clara  Butt  and  the  beauty  of  Rose  Queen,  as 
well  as  hosts  of  others. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  those 
who  take  up  the  cultivation  of  May  flowering 
Tulips  will  be  rewarded  by  a  beautiful  display 
over  a  very  long  period.  These  Tulips  are  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  cultivation  in  the  mixed 
border,  or  may  be  planted  in  the  grass,  where 
they  will  continue  to  flourish  for  years. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Those  who  are  fortu 
nate  enough  to  possess  facilities  for  growing 
their  early  Marrows  in  portable  frames  on 
slight  hot  beds,  and  have  acted  as  advised  in 
previous  calendars,  will  now  have  them  in  full 
bearing,  and  in  addition  to  this,  by  gradually 
hardening  and  removin  the  lights  and  frames 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  these 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  Marrows  are 
required  in  the  autumn.  On  removing  the 
frames  the  plants  should  receive  a  good  sur¬ 
face  dressing  of  turfy  loam,  decayed  leaf-soil, 
and  old  mushroom-bed  manure  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  and  see  that  the  roots  never  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  Later-sown  plants  ought 
now  to  be  planted  without  delay  on  nicely 
prepared  beds.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
Marrow  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  a  liberal  amount 
of  manure  in  a  half-decayed  state  should 
always  be  employed. 

Pumpkins,  Gourds,  and  ridge  Cucumbers 
should  be  treated  likewise.  Should  cold  winds 
prevail,  some  form  of  protection  must  be 
afforded  them.  Failing  hand-lights,  which 
are  unquestionably  the  best,  short  Spruce 
boughs  answer  admirably. 

Tomatos — Successful  outside  crops  of  these 
can  by  no  means  always  be  depended  upon, 
even  when  every  care  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  preparation  of  the  plants,  as  so  very  much 
depends  on  our  uncertain  climate,  but  it  is 
practically  useless  to  expect  good  results, 
however  genial  the  summer  may  be,  from  late 
sown  and  badly  grown  plants.  These  ought 
now  to  be  thoroughly  established  in  6-in.  or 
7-in.  pots,  quite  hardened,  and  if  some  fruits 
are  set  on  them  so  much  the  better.  The  site 
should  always  be  a  sheltered  but  open  and 
sunny  one,  and  the  plants  put  out  as  early  in 
June  as  possible.  The  soil  should  not  be  too 
rich,  and  if  the  roots  can  be  somewhat  con¬ 
fined  the  fruits  will  set  much  more  freely. 
South  walls  or  fences  should  be  utilised  for 
these  as  much  as  possible. 

Runner  Beans.— Plants  which  were  sown  in 

pots  or  boxes,  raised  in  cold  frames,  and  have 
been  properly  hardened,  ought  now  to  be 
planted  on  well-prepared  ground  in  double 
lines  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  apart.  Thoroughly 
water  in,  stake  at  the  same  time,  and  damp 
over  the  plants  on  bright  afternoons  for  a 
few  days  to  assist  them  to  start  away  freely. 

Sow  Sweet  Herbs,  more  Parsley,  Lettuce, 
Short  Horn  Carrots,  French  Beans,  and 
Cauliflowers  for  late  use. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

I  shall  endeavour  in  the  future  to  so  pen 
my  weekly  notes  on  plants  under  glass  that 
they  will  be  helpful  to  the  amateur  who  has 
only  limited  experience  and  accommodation, 
as  well  as  to  other  readers  who  have  a  wider 
experience  and  extensive  ranges  of  glass¬ 
houses.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateur  gardener  who  cultivates 
tdants,  etc.,  as  a  pastime  after  business  hours, 
for  he  follows  the  gentle  art  out  of  pure  love 
for  it,  or  as  a  healthy  hobby,  and  not  for  any 
pecuniary  advantage. 

Seasonable  Axioms. — At  this  season  above 
all  others  constant  war  must  be  waged  with 
the  various  insects  known  to  infest  plants 
grown  under  glass,  for  their  numbers  increase 
at  an  alarming  rate  at  this  time  if  measures 
are  not  taken  betimes  to  check  them.  Do  not 
wait  for  them  to  become  numerous,  but  fumi¬ 
gate,  or  syringe  with  an  approved  .in¬ 


secticide,  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  per¬ 
ceived.  If  allowed  to  gain  a  strong  hold 
drastic  measures  have  to  be  resorted  to,  whicli 
would  possibly  injure  the  plants.  Never 
afford  room  for  unhealthy  or  poor  varieties  of 
plants.  They  occupy  the  same  amount  of 
room  and  attention  as  the  best,  besides  re¬ 
flecting  discredit  on  the  cultivator. 

Cleanliness  in  glasshouses  is  as  essential 
to  success  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  as  it  is 
in  dwellings  for  our  own  health.  Attend  to 
the  removal  of  decaying  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  keep  the  glass  and  woodwork  free  from 
filth.  Likewise  all  pots  or  other  receptacles 
in  which  the  plants  are  grown  must  be  kept 
free  from  dirt  and  mossy  growth. 

Plants  in  Rooms.— Be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water  plants  that  have  been  recently  re¬ 
potted,  or  the  soil  will  become  sour,  and  the 
roots  refuse  to  permeate  it.  It  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  dryness  until  re-established. 
Never  stand  pot  plants  in  saucers  of  water,  or 
allow  the  superfluous  water  that  passes 
through  the  ball  of  soil  to  remain  therein  ; 
this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disappointment 
with  plants  kept  in  rooms  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  favourable  to  their  drying 
quickly.  TV  here  gas  is  the  lighting  medium 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  plants  when  the 
gas  is  lit,  replacing  them  in  the  morning 
after  ventilation  has  been  given.  Golden 
rules  to  observe  in  the  cultivation  of  room 
plants  are  not  to  over-water,  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  bv  sponging  and  syringing  every 
two  or  three  days,  and  to  maintain  as  healthy 
and  natural  conditions  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  K-  M- 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Spring  Bedding. —  The  majority  of  subjects 
used  for  this  purpose  will  by  now  be  past  their 
best,  and  where  other  plants  have  to  take 
their  place  for  the  summer,  those  which  have 
been  bright  during  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year  must  be  lifted,  so  that  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  afresh.  A  spare  piece  of  ground  can 
be  utilised  for  propagating  these  for  next 
year’s  display,  and  it  is  best  to  take  up  one 
subject  at  the  time,  divide  the  plants,  and 
then  arrange  in  batches  of  a  sort,  planting  the 
whole  in  rows.  This  includes  Aubretias, 
Arabis,  Alvssums,  Iberis,  and  the  like.  The 
double  Arabis,  which  is  now  so  popular  for 
this  purpose,  can  be  easily  propagated  by 
taking  off  cuttings  at  the  present  time  and  in¬ 
serting  thickly  in  a  frame,  and  when  well 
rooted  the  points  of  the  growths  should  be 
pinched  out,  so  that  they  make  good  bushy 
plants.  The  Iberis  are  among  the  most  showy 
of  white,  dwarf-flowering  plants,  and  quite  the 
best  of  them  is  a  somewhat  new  variety  of 
perennial  Candytuft  called  I.  sempervirens 
Snowflake.  This  is  very  fine  in  growth,  but 
remains  compact,  and  the  large  flower  heads 
are  of  the  purest  white.  It  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  inserted  now.  Cuttings 
should  also  be  put  in  of  the  better  Rock- 
Cresses  or  Aubretias  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
If  made  carefully  and  kept  close  in  a  frame  for 
a  few  days  they  root  readily.  A  good  selec¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  Fire  King,  a  brilliant 
reddish-crimson  ;  Prichard’s  Al.  a  very  large, 
rich  purple  ;  Dr.  Mules,  deep  purplish-blue, 
and  Moerheimi.  a  beautiful  pink.  Alyssums, 
of  which  citrinum.  florepleno,  and  the  common 
saxatile  are  available,  are  all  very  showy. 
These  generally  seel  down  freely,  or  seed  can 
be  sown  now  in  warmth  and  pricked  off- when 
large  enough  into  boxes.  When  all  the  plants 
have  been  lifted  from  the  beds,  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  dug,  but  not  manured  again 
if  this,  was  added  for  the  spring  bedding 
plants. 
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Lithospennum  prostratum — Alpine  or  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  which  have  flowers  of  a  rich 
blue  colour,  are  always  admired,  being  few  m 
number  compared  with  the  numerous  whites, 
yellows,  etc.  ;  and  when  this  plant  can  be  in¬ 
duced  t0‘  grow  and  flower  freely  there  are  few 
rock  plants  more  appreciated,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  do  well  if  one 
plants  it  in  full  sun,  in  very  poor  sandy  soil 
between  the  stones,  and  keeps  the  roots  moist 
during  the  growing  season.  It  will  soon 
clothe  a  large  rock,  and  the  rich  blue  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  quite  equal  to  that  ot  the 
Gentians.  A.  A.  l. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Roses _ The  Hybrid  Teas  and  Perpetual s 

should  now  be  growing  away  freely,  and  a  light 
application  of  some  reliable  artificial  manure 
will  prove  of  value,  especially  if  given  in 
showery  weather  and  well  hoed  in  afterwards. 
The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  well  stirred, 
which  does  much  to  keep  insect  pests  in  check, 
especially  in  warm,  dry  weather.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  give  the  foliage  an  occasional  syringing 
with  insecticide,  espeoially_  after  the  cold 
easterly  winds  we  have  experienced  during  the 
past  month,  which  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
foliage  in  a-  healthy,  growing  condition.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  climbing  Roses,  which 
can  be  kept  clean  during  the  growing  season 
by  an  occasional  application  of  some  good  in¬ 
secticide.  The  longest  growths  of  these  should 
be  kept  tied  in  as  they  require  it,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  root  should  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  water,  both  clear  and  liquid  manure,  as 
these  appreciate  liberal  feeding. 

Moutan  or  Tree  Paeonies. — These  are  now  in 
full  beauty,  and  there  are  few  shrubs  which 
are  more  generally  admired  at  this  season  of 
the  year  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  flower 
and  the  numerous  colours  now  obtainable. 
For  gardens  where  a  limited  space  only  is  at 
command  they  are  well  suited,  as  they  occupy 
but  little  space  and  require  but  a  small 
amount  of  attention.  When  selecting  a 
position  in  which  to  plant  them,  one  should,  if 
possible,  choose  a  permanent  one,  as  they 
object  to  being  removed  after  becoming  estab¬ 
lished.  In  a  fairly  good  soil  they  grow  and 
flower  well,  but  the  roots  must  be  kept  moist 
in  the  summer,  and  frequent  doses  of  liquid 
manure  are  very  beneficial.  A  very  fine  dis¬ 
play  would  result  by  planting  them  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  bed,  and  in  many  cases  the  foliage  is  orna¬ 
mental. 

Acer  Prinz  Handjery — This  is  quite  one  of 
the  best  of  +he  Pseudo-platanus  section,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  beautifully-colouredfoliage,  which 
remains  in  good  condition  throughout  the 
summer.  Although  not  such  a  fast  grower  as 
many  of  this  section,  yet  it  forms  a  shapely 
head,  and  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  when  worked  on  a  standard  of  medium 
height.  A  well-drained  loamy  soil  suits  it 
well,  and  little  pruning  is  reciuired. 

A.  E.  Thatches. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Newcastle  anu  Distbict  Chbysanthemum 
Society. — This  society  is  now  well  established, 
the  committee  having  secured  Lord  Arm¬ 
strong  as  president,  Lord  Ridley  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  the  Bishop  and  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle, 
and  also  the  city  M.P.’s  amongst  others  as 
patrons.  Preparations  are  being  pushed  for¬ 
ward  for  the  first  annual  show  in  November, 
75  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  which  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  local  charities. 


North  of  the - - - 

- Tweed. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Insects. — Great  care  is  required  at  this 
season  to  keep  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  free 
from  attacks  of  mildew  and  red  spicier. 
“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  ”  at  all  times, 
but  whenever  these  pests  appear,  especially 
on  the  young  growths,  effective  means  should 
be  immediately  taken.  Very  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate  are  the  attacks  of  black  fly  upon  the 
young  growths  of  Cherry  trees.  The  growths 
may  even  have  to  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
XL  All  insecticide  (one  part  to  thirty  of 
water)  or  tobacco  juice  and  water,  at  rate  of 
one  quart  of  the  former  to  four  gallons  of  the 
latter.  Where  Peach  trees  are  affected  with 
green  fly  or  red  spider,  the  same  mixture  may 
be  applied  witli  great  benefit.  The  great  aim 
with  all  trees  should  be  to  keep  them  clean, 
healthy,  and  vigoi'ous.  To  effect  this  I 
strongly  advise  the  use  of  quassia  extract 
over  all  trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set. 
Half  a  pint  of  this  should  be  mixed  with  five 
gallons  of  water,  and  one  pound  of  soft  soap 
dissolved  thoroughly  in  the  mixture.  This 
should  be  applied  with  the  engine,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Plums  being  the  first  to  require 
attention,  and  afterwards  Pears  and  late 
Cherries.  Small  fruits  will  require  constant 
oversight  for  caterpillar  and  red  spider.  The 
former  yields  readily  in  the  early  stages  to  a 
treatment  of  Hellebore  powder  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  hot  water.  This, 
when  suitably  reduced,  should  be  applied 
with  a  syringe.  In  the  case  of  Gooseberries, 
where  spider  is  troublesome  a  little  sulphur 
added  to  the  above  mixture  is  of  great  value. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Red  Currants, 
especially  where  they  are  on  a  dry  wall,  as  it 
will  prevent  the  pest  spreading  to  other 
plants. 

Watering. — In  districts  such  as  this,  where 
all  kinds  of  trees  are  m  need  of  moisture, 
great  benefit  could  be  got  from,  a  good  watering 
with  liquid  manure.  This  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  done,  so  that  the  soaking  may  reach  all 
the  roots.  J.  Feaseb  Smith. 


Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds. 

Bedding  Out. — Bv  the  time  these  notes  are 
in  the  hands  of  readers  bedding  out  will  be  in 
full  swing ;  therefore  any  advice  will  come 
rather  late,  but  a  hint  or  two  may  be  useful. 
The  more  tender  subjects,  such  as  Iresines, 
Alternantheras,  Begonias,  and  Heliotropes, 
should  be  planted  last,  as  the  risk  of  damage 
by  late  frosts  is  then  reduced. 

‘  Spring  Bedders.— Some  of  the  spring  bed- 
ders,  such  as  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and 
Daisies,  which  in  Scotland  are  hardly  done 
blooming  when  bedding  out  commences,  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  in  the  rush  of  this  work, 
but  if  not  at  once  broken  up  and  planted  in 
nursery  beds  they  should  when  lifted  be  laid 
in  by  the  heels  and  well  watered  till  time  is 
found  for  dealing  with  them  more  effectively. 

May-flowering  Tulips.— In  Scotland  gene- 
r  -ly  this  is  almost  a  misnomer,  as  May  is  often 
almost  out  before  they  expand  their  lovely 
flowers.  If  grown  in  clumps  they  require 
little  attention,  but  if  grown  in  beds  the 
ground  between  the  rows  should  be  slackened 
as  deeply  as  convenient  with  a  hand  fork,  and 
hardy  annuals  sown,  or  half-hardy  annuals 
planted,  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom  durino- 
the  summer  and  autumn.  I  include  the 
Parrot  Tulips  under  this  heading. 


Conservatory qand  Greenhouse. 

Callas — Callas  that  have  been  grown  cool 
will  just  be  going  out  of  bloom,  and  should  be 
placed  in  tlieir  summer  quarters  out  of  doors. 
Some  favour  keeping  them  in  pots,  others 
favour  the  plantiug-out  system  ;  having  tried 
both  methods,  I  prefer  the  latter,  and  form 
an  extra  trench  in  the  Celery  quarter,  pre¬ 
pared  much  as  for  Celery.  If  small  plants  are 
wanted,  the  old  plants  should  he  broken  up 
and  the  stronger  pieces  planted  singly. 

Deutzias. — Deutzias  that  have  been  grown 
cool  will  also  be  going  out  of  bloom,  and 
should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  late 
vinery  to  finish  their  growth  prior  to  beino- 
placed  out  of  doors.  Properly  managed 
plants  may  be  retained  for  many  years. 

Schizanthus.  Those  who  grow  Fehizantbus 
have  for  some  time  had  a  fine  show  of  these 
Orchid-like  annuals,  and  those  who  do  not 
grow  them  have  only  to  see  them  to  be 
enamoured  of  them,  when  they  will  make  up 
their  minds  to  sow  a  batch  in  August  for  next 
season.  S.  retusus,  S.  papilionaceus,  and 
S.  Wisetonensis  are  three  of  the  best. 

Calceolarias. — Calceolarias  are  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  should  be  well  supplied  with  water 
to  prolong  their  season  of  blooming.  If  not 
already  done,  seed  should  now  be  procured, 
to  be  sown  in  a  pan  in  a  cold  frame  towards 
the  end  of  June.  Buy  seed  from  a  firm  whose 
stock  is  known  to  be  compact  in  habit  and 
furnished  with  ample  foliasre.  C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  hulk  of  seed-sowing  is  over  for  the 
season,  and  the  careless  gardener  now  thinks 
he  may  have  a  rest.  There  is  still,  howeveT, 
plenty  of  important  work  to  be  done. 

Brassicas  — All  winter  greens  must  now  be 
planted  in  quantity.  Unlike  the  generality  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  I  prefer  dry  weather 
for  this  operation.  If  done  in  damp)  weather, 
slugs  are  sure  to  ruin,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  tender  plants,  whereas  when  the  surface  is 
dry,  these  pests  have  difficulty  in  travelling, 
and  so  our  plants  escape.  Immediately  after 
pilanting,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  pour¬ 
ing  it  round  the  neck  of  each  plant.  After  the 
water  has  drained  away,  lain  the  Dutch  hoe 
between  the  plants,  covering  the  moist  part  of 
the  soil  with  dry  earth.  This  checks  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  in  most  cases  no  more  water  will  be 
required.  Do  not  plant  too  close  ;  Brussels 
Spjrouts  should  be  2  ft.  each  way. ;  so  should 
Drumhead  Savoys  afid  Autumn  Giant  and 
other  strong  growinsr  Cauliflowers.  Dwarf 
varieties  succeed  well  if  placed  18  in.  each  way. 

Thinning. — This  must  be  seen  to  as  soon  as 
the  young  plants  can  be  handled,  and  in 
showery  weather  if  possible.  Thin  spring- 
sown  Onions  to  about  6  in.  apart  ;  late  Car¬ 
rots  the  same  ;  Beetroot  about  8  in. 

Turnips. — Sow  yellow  and  Swede  varieties, 
and  thin  those  ready. 

Kidney  Beans. — Sow  main  crop.  I  prefer 
the  old  Canadian  Wonder  for  this  sowing. 
Make  the  drills  21  in.  apart,  and  plant  thickly, 
as  it  is  very  easy  to  thin  out  to  6  in.  after  the 
plants  are  out  of  danger  of  slugs.  This  vege¬ 
table  is  rather  neglected  by  amateurs  in  Scot¬ 
land,  which  is  a  pfity,  as  it  produces  a  large 
crop,  takes  up  little  room,  and  causes  very 
little  labour. 

Climbing  Beans  should  be  sown  this  week,  as 
they  keep  in  hearing  a  considerable  time,  and 
it  is  better  to  sow  early. 

Peas.— Tire  last  of  the  late  varieties  must 
now  be  got  in  ;  any  further  sowings  must  be 
of  the  early  kinds. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Bi.aie. 
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DCCASIONAL 

I  NTERVI  E  WS. 

Mr.  W.  LEWENDON,  F.R.H.S. 

Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 


The  fiat  of  the  Editor  was  that  a  feature  of 
he  new  series  of  The  Gardening  'World 
Ihould  take  the  form  of  occasional  short  inter- 
iews  with  secretaries  or  other  officers  of  some 
,f  the  best  known  of  our  London  and  pro- 
incial  horticultural  societies.  That  I  went 
o  the  city  of  steel  for  my  first  subject  was, 
Lt  me  say,  no  invidious  selection,  but  the 
esult  solely  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  Mr. 
Lewendon  is  a  busy  man,  and  it  was  not 
vithout  some  little  difficulty  that  I  at  length 
an  my  quarry  to  earth ;  but  when  I  did 
■orner  him  he  was,  after  some  persuasion, 
villing  to  undergo  the  process  of  being  inter- 
dewed,  and  in  the  course  of  our  preliminary 


of  this  journal,  for  Mr.  Lewendon  has  a  not 
inconsiderable  gift  of  speech,  and  when  it 
comes  to  talking  about  his  society  he  can  wax 
eloquent  and  emulate  Tennyson's  brook  in  the 
quality  of  going  on. 

To  set  the  ball  rolling  for  the  purposes  of 
information,  I  asked  him  his  age — a  question, 
by  the  way,  which  of  course  I  shall  be  de¬ 
barred  from  putting  should  I  ever  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  interview  a  secretary  of  the  feminine 
gender. 

“  Forty-eight,”  he  said  buoyantly.  “  Do 
I  look  it?  And  I've  put  a  long  life  into  those 
forty-eight  years,”  he  added  reflectively.  “  I 
may  tell  you  I'm  saturated,  as  it  were,  with 


\ 

Mr.  W.  Lewendon,  F.R.H.S., 


.-onversation  said  things  about  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  which  tire  innate  modesty  of  the 
proprietors  thereof  would  account  too  flatter¬ 
ing  to  be  reproduced  in  print. 

The  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society  has  a  strong  physiog¬ 
nomy.  Determination  and  the  faculty  for 
lard  work  are  writ  unmistakably  in  every  line 
ind  feature  of  his  face,  while  he  possesses  a 
particularly  pleasant  manner,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  absorption  in  the  dry  facts  and 
Igures  of  his  secretarial  and  other  duties,  a 
nappy  sense  of  humour  is  constantly  asserting 
itself  to  lend  bright  and  jocund  intervals  to 
the  normal  trend  of  his  thoughts.  We  had  a 
quite  enjoyable  chat  which,  if  I  were  to  give 
it  verbatim  here,  would  occupy  several  pages 


the  gardening  spirit  and  with  gardening  tradi¬ 
tions.  I  was  born  and  reared  under  these 
influences,  for  my  father  was  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  in  one  establishment.  My  brother 
is  at  present  head  gardener  at  1  Woodhall,' 
Downham  Market ;  and  though  I  myself  am 
not  professionally  engaged  in  gardening,  being, 
I  may  mention,  occupied  in  responsible 
Friendly  Society  work,  yet  the  love  of  horti¬ 
culture  is  a  ruling  passion  with  me,  and  the 
fact  that  I  was  practically  the  founder  of  the 
Sheffield  Horticultural  Society  indicates,  I 
think,  the  bias  of  my  thoughts  and  tastes.  As 

to  the  Sheffield  Horticultural  Society - ” 

'  We’ll  come  to  that  directly,  if  you  don’t 
mind.  But.  first  of  all,  is  there  nothing  more 
you  can  tell  me  about  yourself?” 


“  Well,”  he  r„  died  hesitatingly,  “  not  much 
— nothing,  .1  fear,  which  would  interest  any 
but  my  personal  friends.  I  don’t  much  like 
the  notion  of  publicity.  But  I  may  tell  you 
that  I  induced  the  members  of  our  society  to 
subscribe  towards  the  Sheffield  marriage  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and 
had  the  honour  of  being  present,  with  our 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gillmore,  at  the  presen¬ 
tation  and  reception  on  that  occasion.  I 
greatly  treasure  this  letter  from  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,”  he  continued,  unlocking  a  drawer 
and  handing  me  the  missive.  “  It  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  on.* 
society  durincr  the  King’s  illness.  But  there, 
it’s  a  case  with  me  of  Mr.  Dick  and  King 
Charles’  head — I  find  it  difficult  to  detack 
from  the  society  of  which  I  am  secretary  any 
recent  events  of  my  life  in  the  least  worth 
mentioning.” 

Incidentally,  during  the  course  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Lewendon  is  a 
member  of,  and  librarian  to,  the  Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  also  secretary  to 
the  Benevolent  and  Convalescent  Home  Fund 
of  that  society.  Last  year  he  organised  a 
popular  excursion  to  the  Grand  York  Gala, 
and  this  year  he  is  arranging  for  a  big  trip  at 
cheap  prices  to  the  Shrewsbury  Horticultural 
Show,  to  be  held  in  August  next. 

A  handsome  inscribed  gold  watch  and  a 
beautiful  writing  cabinet  presented  to  him  at 
different  times  are  evidences  of  the  estimation 
in  which  Mr.  Lewendon’s  past  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  local  Friendly  Society  work  is 
held ;  and  the  clock  which  deliberately 
measures  out  time  in  his  study  was  given  to 
him  by  appreciative  fellow-citizens  as  some 
small  token  of  their  regard  for  his  successful 
efforts  to  induce  the  City  Council  to  undertake 
improvements  in  the  Sharrow  Yale  district. 
Finally,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Lewendon  has 
been  a  prolific  contributor  to  horticultural 
journals  ;  he  has  addressed  many  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  in  Yorkshire  and  Derby¬ 
shire.  and  recently  he  organised  a  successful 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  British 
Gardeners’  Association.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
activities  of  the  indefatigable  secretary  of 
Sheffield’s  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Sheffield's  Horticultural  Society  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  six  years  only,  but  probably 
no  association  of  the  kind  has  had  a  harder 
fight  for  success  or  has  deserved  success  more. 
The  first  show,  held  on  August  27th,  1900 — 
less  than  four  months  after  the  idea  was  first 
mooted — and  opened  with  considerable  eclat 
by  Mrs.  S.  Roberts,  the  then  Lady  Mayoress, 
was  indeed  financially  a  success,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  exhibits  a  pronounced 
success ;  but  for  two  years  following  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  confronted  by  awkward,  and  what 
to  a  less  courageous  committee  would  have 
been  naralysing,  deficits.  The  second  show 
was  almost  wrecked  by  a  violent  and  incon¬ 
siderate  storm  ;  the  third  show  was  held  in 
bad  weather,  and  irritating  obstacles  were 
raised  by  the  Parks  Committee  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  those  who  were  engineering  the 
exhibition.  But  in  spite  of  these  opposing 
elements  the  committee  were  undaunted,  and 
the  result  of  the  fourth  show  was  a  small 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  while 
last  year’s  show  was  the  most  successful  of  all. 

With  certain  reservations.  Mr.  Lewendon 
has  not  found  that  the  moneyed  people  of  Shef¬ 
field  are  particularly  enthusiastic  in  matters 
floral,  or  at  any  rate  in  horticultural  under¬ 
takings  of  this  character  ;  hence  the  building 
up  of  the  society  has  been  correspondinglv 
difficult.  But,  after  much  uphill  work,  -the 
position  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  may  be  described  as  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  its  prospects  most  encouraging;,  for 
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a  widening  interest  has  been  created,  due  un¬ 
questionably  to  the  impartial  and  cosmopo¬ 
litan  policy  pursued  and  the  admirable  exhibi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  provided. 

“  I  was  persuaded,”  observed  Mr.  Lewendon, 

“  as  were  those  who  were  associated  with  me, 
that  though  several  local  societies  were  m 
existence,  the  town  and  district  of  Sheffield 
was  able  to  run  an  exhibition  with  open 
classes,  those  of  the  already  established 
societies  which  held  shows  confining  then 
attention  to  purely  local  and  circumscribed 
areas.  Results  have,  I  think,  proved  our 
premises.  Another  factor  that  has  made  for 
success  is  that  although  the  regulations 
Governing  the  exhibitions  provide  that  m  case 
of  failure  10  per  cent,  may  be  deducted  from 
the  prize  money,  the  society  has  always 
adopted  the  wise  and  generous  policy  of  pay¬ 
ing  everything  in  full. 

“  Another  idea,  which  has  been  amply  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  sequel,  was  that  monthly  meetings 
at  which  exhibits  should  be  made  and  essays 
read  would  be  appreciated  and  prove  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  educational  value  and  a  means  of 
bringing  together  and  holding  together  those 
interested  in  horticulture.  We  have  about 
eighty  members,  and  the  society  has,  I  have 
reason  to  know,  been  specially  useful  to 
amateurs.  We  are,  I  might  mention  affi¬ 
liated  to  the  R.H.S.  and  the  National  Rose 

Society.  r 

I  may  add,  by  the  way,  went  on  Mr. 
Lewendon,  “  that  we  regret  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  accept  the  overtures  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  to  hold  their  northern 
show  this  year  in  conjunction  with  ours,  but 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  co-operate  m  this  way 
in  the  near  future,  being  assured  that, a  really 
good  exhibition  would  be  the  result.”  , 

C  “  Your  date  is  rather  late  for  Roses,  isn  t 
it?” 

“Well,  yes;  but  you  see  in  July  Rose- 
growers  have  lots  of  shows  on  hand,  and  fail  ly 
food  prizes  in  August  attract  them.  Besides, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  blooms  even  then 
The  exhibits  entered  last  year  were  declared 
by  noted  growers  and  competent  judges  to  be 
equal  to  any  seen  during  the  season.  ’ 

“  I  note  *  you  have  increased  your  Rose 
prizes.” 

“  That  is  so.  We  have  done  this  every  year. 
For  the  forthcoming  show  we  offer  £32  and  a 
cup  for  Roses,  and  we  are  confident  of,  being 

able  to  augment  these  prizes  next  year.” 

“  And  how  about  subscribers  P  ”  I  asked. 

Do  you  retain  their  confidence?  ” 

“  I  am  happy  to  say  we  do,”  came  the 
pleased  response.  “  Very  few  of  the  first  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  society  have  deserted  us.  We 
have  kept  faith  with  subscribers  and  exhi¬ 
bitors,  and  both  have  expressed  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  what  has  been  done,  and  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  standing  by  us.” 

This  is  all  eminently  satisfactory  ;  and  1 
left  the  enthusiastic  secretary  of  the  Sheffield 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  society  for  which  he  has 
laboured  so  untiringly  is  destined  to  achieve 
still  greater  successes,  and  to  prove  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  and  inspiration  to  the  garden¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  wide  district  which  its 
energies  embrace. 

The  Scarlet  Thorn,  at  the  present  time, 
is  one  of  the  most  handsome  objects  in  the 
hedges,  shrubberies,  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Owing  to  the  intense  rose-red  of  its  flowers, 
however,  the  effect  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
near  rather  than  the  far  distance.  The 
single  variety  is  brighter  than  the  double. 
The  White  Thorn,  whether  single  or  double, 
remains  the  most  effective,  and  may  be  seen 
from  afar. 


Cultural  Notes  on  Sweet  Peas. 

It  may  be  said  of  many  flowers  that  the 
treatment  needed  to  produce  exhibition 
blooms  differs  very  much  from  the  treatment 
required  to  produce  large  quantities  of  blos¬ 
soms  for  ordinary  purposes.  Of  the  Sweet 
Pea,  however,  this  cannot  be  said,  for  if 
properly  treated  plants  which  produce  exhibi¬ 
tion  blossoms  in  June  will  continue  to  supply 
an  abundance  of  excellent  blooms  until  cut 
down  by  frost.  This  being  so,  these  notes, 
although  intended  primarily  for  the  exhibitor, 
will  also  prove  to  be  equally  helpful  to  the 
grower  whose  aim  is  to  provide  decorative 
objects  for  the  garden  or  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  flowers  for  cutting. 

We  may  assume  that  by  this  time  plants 
which  have  been  raised  under  glass  have  been 
planted  in  their  permanent  positions.  Wher¬ 
ever  sown  they  should  very  soon  be  making 
rapid  progress.  If  the  plants  are  too  nume¬ 
rous  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  thin  them  out. 
Those  grown  in  rows  should  be  at  least  6  in. 
apart,  and  if  required  for  exhibition  the 
plants  should  have  even  more  room  than  that. 
Many  growers  leave  them  1  ft.  apart,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  re¬ 
warded  with  superior  blossoms.  No  intending 
exhibitor  should  leave  less  than  9  in.  between 
each  plant.  If  two  or  more  rows  are  grown 
parallel  to  one  another,  they  should  be  at 
least  6  ft.  apart. 

Sweet  Peas  are  now  very  often  grown  in 
clumps,  and  some  growers  say  that  this 
method  gives  results  superior  to  those  given 
by  the  older  method  of  growing  in  rows.  On 
this  point  opinions  are  divided.  Personally, 

I  think  that,  so  long  as  a  proportionate 
amount  of  space  is  allowed,  and  so  long  as 
other  treatment  is  similar,  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  methods.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said,  however,  that  clumps  make 
better  decorative  objects  than  do  rows. 

Staking. — It  is  well  known  that  every  year 
acres  of  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  for  seed,  with¬ 
out  anything  for  them  to  cling  to.  For  the 
gardener,  however,  such  a  course  would  be 
exceedingly  foolish.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
flowers  would  be  obtained,  but  their  stems 
would  be  short  and  bent,  and  the  plants 
themselves  would  look  very  ungraceful.  In¬ 
deed,  the  provision  of  support  is  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  Sweet  Pea  culture.  After 
the  plants  have  grown  5  in.  high  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  leave  them  without  something  to  cling 
to  ;  not  that  6-ft.  stakes  are  to  be  given  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  growth — this,  indeed, 
is  inadvisable — but  twigs  about  a  foot  long 
should  be  supplied,  so  that  every  little  plant 
has  something  to  support  it.  If  necessary 
the  plants  should  be  tied  to  the  twigs,  but  if 
a  little  care  is  taken  they  will  generally  cling 
of  their  own  accord.  Before  the  plants  have 
outgrown  the  twigs  the  final  staking  should 
be  made.  Hazel  boughs  cannot  be  beaten  for 
this  purpose,  although  boughs  of  birch  or  of 
many  other  trees  can  also  be  used.  Some 
growers  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  ordinary 
stakes,  but  there  are  various  substitutes. 
Wire  netting  is  very  often  used,  and  it  gives 
good  results.  Tanned  netting  is  also  excel¬ 
lent,  being  very  cheap  and  serviceable.  There 
are  now  on  the  market  several  supports 
specially  suitable  for  Sweet  Peas  when  grown 
in  clumps.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
may  be  almost  as  good  as  stakes ;  they  are 
certainly  worthy  of  trial. 

Whatever  method  of  supporting  the  plants 
is  adopted,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  sup¬ 
port  is  quite  firm,  and  able  to  •withstand  the 
fiercest  winds  which  may  blow.  When  net¬ 
ting  is  used  very  great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  this  point.  It  is  also  exceedingly  im¬ 


portant  that  the  support  provided  should  be 
high  enough  to  meet  all  requirements.  Under 
favourable  conditions  Sweet  Peas  frequently 
grow  10  ft.  high ;  and  although,  if  the  plants 
are  judiciously  pruned,  they  may  be  kept 
more  within  bounds  than  this,  yet  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  support  at  least  8  ft.  high. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Fine  Tree  Paeony. 

It  often  happens  that  an  amateur  is  able  to 
reap  more  signal  success  with  certain  plants 
than  the  professional  gardener.  While  I  was 
journeying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisley 
and  Ockham  Commons,  which  a  Scotchman 
recently  pronounced  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
waste  land,  I  came  upon  two  magnificent 
examples  of  tree  Paeonies  in  a  cottage  garden 
near  Pointers,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  wide 
stretch  of  woodland  from  where  the  new 
gardens  of  the  R.H.S.  are  situated.  These 
Paeonies  were  of  a  rich  Rose  colour,  and  more 
fully  double  than  usually  occurs  in  tree 
Paeonies.  One  plant  was  established  on  either 
side  of  the  walk  facing  the  roadway,  and 
formed  huge  bushes  which  at  a  short  distance 
might  have  been  taken  for  ordinary  Roses  in 
such  a  position.  Each  bush  carried  about  100 
or  more  of  these  massive  blooms,  and  the 
effect  can  be  more  readily  imagined  than 
described. 

In  accounting  for  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  plants  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the 
situation  and  surroundings.  Although  for  all 
practical  purposes  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
it  was  more  immediately  sheltered  by  the 
house  and  hedges,  while  the  woods  were  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  soil  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  consists  of  Bagshot  sand,  which  is  as  fine 
as  dust,  and  liable  to  blow  about  with  the 
wind  during  gales  if  the  ground  is  not  covered 
with  some  sort  of  vegetation.  In  this  ease 
not  sufficient  of  the  soil  is  exposed  to  blow 
about  with  the  wind,  but  the  point  at  issue  if 
that  the  Paeonies  must  ripen  up  their  wood 
well  before  going  to  rest  in  autumn. 

In  gardens  of  good  soil  the  probability  if 
that  the  plants  are  inclined  to  make  coarse 
growth  that  continues  till  late  in  the  season 
for  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  plumping 
up  of  the  buds.  The  light  soil  here  evidently 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the  plants,  as  I 
have  not  seen  better  for  many  years. 

P.  G. 


Rosa  sericea,  a  single  white  Rose  or  wilt 
Brier,  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  tin 
open  air.  Flowers  are  produced  in  tin 
greatest  profusion  on  large,  well-establishei 
plants.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  Ros 
garden. 

*  *  * 

Wanted,  More  Support  and  Less  Criti 
cism.  —  The  complaint  is  made  that  tin 
National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation  does  no 
receive  the  support  from  fruit-growers  whic 
it  deserves.  The  federation  has  unquestion 
ably  done  good  work,  and  it  could  prove  it 
usefulness  to  a  far  greater  extent  if  fruil 
growers  generally  would  join  it  and  urge  o 
the  work  which  is  desirable  in  the  interests  c 
the  industry,  Criticisms  by  those  who  remai 
outside  the  association,  complaining  that 
should  do  more  than  it  does,  are  unreasonabk 
Instead  of  their  criticisms  their  membershi 
and  their  ideas  are  needed.  The  alliance  wit 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  may  help  1 
enlarge  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  feder; 
tion,  but  fruit-growers  and  gardeners  are  vei 
much  like  the  farmers  in  their  blindness  1 
the  advantages  which  may  be  achieved  1 
combination. 
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The  Shield  Ferns.  (Polystichum.) 


Pinnule  of^Shield  Fkrne. 

Two  out  of  the  three  species  of  Shield  Fern 
native  to  Great  Britain,  viz.,  the  Hard  Shield 
Fern  (P.  aculeatum)  and  the  Soft  Shield  Fern 
•(P.  angulare),  are  fairly  well  distributed 
along  our  western  counties  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  but  the  last  named  is 
only  found  in  a  few  places  in  Scotland, 
though  P.  aculeatum  is  plentiful  enough  in 
many  of  the  glens.  The  third  species,  the 
Holly  Fern  (P.  Lonchitis),  is  a  true  mountain 
form,  and  is  never  found  wild  at  low  levels  ; 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  is  its  usual  limits,  though 
we  have  found  it  in  Scotland  at  1,200  in 
■quantity. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  our  ordinary 
country  rambles  we  shall  only  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  first  two,  hut,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  such  acquaintance  is  well 
worth  making,  for  both  species  have  a  faculty 
•of  sporting  into  extremely  beautiful  varieties, 
though  the  soft  form  is  far  and  away  the 
more  generous  of  the  two.  The  Polystichum 
family  is  a  fairly  large  one,  and  is  invariably 
distinguished  in  its  normal  character  by 
having  the  subdivisions  of  the  frond,  that  is, 
the  pinnae  or  pinnules  (primary  or  secon¬ 
dary  divisions)  shaped  like  a  mitten,  with  a 
distinct  thumb-like  projection  on  one  side. 

The  two  common  species  are  usually  easily 
distinguished,  the  hard  lorm  being  narrower 
in  the  frond,  tougher,  and  more  shiny  on  the 
surface  ;  its  divisions  are  also  bolder  in  make. 
Normally  the  fronds  are  only  twice  divided, 
the  side  divisions  consisting  of  twin  tapering 
rows  of  the  mittens  aforesaid,  but  in  some 
of  the  varieties  the  mittens  are  divided  and 
re-divided  into  smaller  ones  or  otherwise 
varied,  in  some  cases  so  much  that  the  mit¬ 
tens  lose  their  distinctive  character  alto¬ 
gether  by  attenuation.  Another  character 
by  which  the  Shield  Ferns  may  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  is  the  very  scaly  nature  of  their  frond 
stalks,  midribs,  and  crowns,  these  scales 
in  the  young  state  being  often  snowy  white, 
rendering  the  rising  fronds  very  beautiful 
indeed.  These  fronds,  too,  have  a  peculiar 
knack  of  turning  their  uncoiling  ends  back¬ 
wards,  inside  out  as  it  were,  forming  a  crozier- 
like  terminal,  while  most  other  Ferns  unroll 
inwards,  making  a  simple  hook.  Hedgerows 
are  a  very  favourite  habitat  of  the  Shield  Fern, 
and  in  such  positions  in  many  of  our  coun¬ 
ties  it  grows  in  profusion  in  company  with 
the  Hartstongue. 

We  may  also  find  colonies  of  it  on  wood¬ 
land  slopes,  but  it  is  a  retiring  Fern,  and 
rarely  courts  the  open  like  the  Lastreas,  its 
near  relatives,  from  which,  apart  from  the 
make  of  the  fronds,  it  is  differentiated  by  the 
spore  cover,  which  is  round  or  mushroom¬ 
shaped,  and  attached  to  the  frond  at  its 
centre  ;  while  that  of  the  Lastreas  is  kidney- 
shaped  with  its  attachment  at  the  depression. 
All  these  species  are  truly  evergreen,  and  in 
sheltered  spots  or  under  glass  remain  quite 
verdant  through  the  winter. 

The  Holly  Fern,  we  may  mention  for  the 
benefit  of  mountain  climbers,  is  only  once 
divided,  the  frond,  no  matter  how  large,  con¬ 
sisting  merely  of  two  rows  of  undivided  mit¬ 
tens,  and  strangely  enough,  though  it  is  vari¬ 


able,  yielding  more  than  one  tasselled 
variety,  we  know  of  no  instance  where  it  has 
sported  like  its  relatives  into  finer  divisions. 
If  it  did,  however,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dissociate  it  from  aculeatum. 

Having  thus  introduced  what  we  may  call 
the  commoners  of  the  family,  we  will  now 
glance  at  the  aristocracy,  most  of  which, 
despite  their  blue  blood  in  the  connoisseurs’ 
eyes,  originated  in  the  hedges,  ditches,  or 
woodland  side  by  side  with  their  plebeian 
comrades,  and  beyond  all  doubt  from  equally 
plebeian  parents.  First  and  foremost  among 
these  are  the  plumose  or  extra  feathery  forms, 
the  best  of  which,  however,  we  owe  to  selec¬ 
tion  from  sporelings  raised  from  good  but 
inferior  wild  finds  acquired  by  Fern  hunters. 
A  decomposite  or  thrice  divided  “  find,”  for 
instance,  yielded  spores  which  when  sown 
gave  a  batch  of  lovely  plants,  so  densely 
feathery  and  so  much  more  finely  divided 
that  the  raisers  (the  late  Col.  Jones  and  Dr. 
Fox)  could  not  credit  the  parentage  at  all 
until  confirmed  by  a  second  trial.  Some 
four  or  five  distinct  plumosums  resulted, 
which  are  deservedly  ranked  with  the  more 
beautiful  Ferns  of  the  whole  world.  These 
are  P.  a.  pi.  densum,  robustum,  laxum,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  unique  Baldwinii,  in 
which  the  mittens  are  reduced  to  an  infinity 
of  silky  threads. 

There  are  several  others  of  a  kindred  type 


of  obscure  origin,  such  as  Grimmondae, 
Esplan,  and  again  last  but  not  least,  that 
marvellous  one  accidentally  raised  by  Birken¬ 
head,  P.  a.  plumosissimum,  which  eclipses 
all  the  rest  by  fringing  the  innumerable  tips 
of  its  dense  plumage  until  a  frond  resem¬ 
bles  a  mass  of  the  finest  moss.  Apart  from 
these  cultural  results  some  fine  plumosums 
have  been  found  wild.  "W  ollaston  s  is  a 
grand  form,  Pateyi  is  better  still  while  in 
aculeatum  P.  ac.  pulcherrimum  is  unique, 
not  so  much  in  feathery  detail  as  in  grand 
constitution  and  beauty  of  make,  whence  its 
distinctive  name.  This  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  and  yet,  unique  as  it  is,  it  was 
pulled  out  of  a  hedge  by  a  farm  labourer  in 
Dorset  who  knew  nothing  of  Ferns,  though 
he  thought  it  worth  taking  to  Dr.  W  ills  as  it 
had  something  “  funny  about  it. 


Many  beautifully  tasselled  forms  have  been 
found  of  various  types,  and  several  hundred 
distinct  varieties  are  known,  congested, 
dwarfed,  revolute,  cruciate,  and  differing  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  in  make,  shape,  and  habits. 
Space  precludes  details  of  these;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  species  are  so  attractive  that 
most  Fern  fanciers  sooner  or  later  develop 
into  Polystichum  fanciers  especially,  and  it 
is  quite  clear  from  what  we  have  said  that 
assiduous  hunting  may  be  well  rewarded  in 
such  a  Protean  tribe. 

Culture  is  easy  ;  all  three  grow  well  in  any 
good  leafy  compost,  and  given  a  sheltered 
position  of  northerly  aspect  they  do  well 
in  the  open.  The  Holly  Fern,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  dainty,  and  is  therefore  best  grown 
under  the  lee  of  a  mass  of  rock,  so  that  the 
sun  never  reaches  its  crown ;  it  is  a  denizen 
of  cloudland,  and  must  have  its  tastes  con¬ 
sidered  a  little.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
tasselled  variety  of  this,  which  has  been  found 
more  than  once  on  the  Scottish  hills. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L. S.,  V.M.H. 

■ - ♦ - 

The  Pipless  Pippin 

has  fairly  been  cornered.  The  “  Rural  New 
Yorker  ”  disclosed  the  whole  bubble  after 
pricking  it,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Colorado, 
will  assuredly  have  a  deal  of  trouble  in  selling 
his  100,000  trees. 


The  American  Press  as  well  as  our  own 
has  endeavoured  to  boom  this  rotten  thing, 
and  one  Yankee  trade  paper  even  declared 
that  King  Edward  had  expressed  delight  with 
the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Yet,  as  has  been  proved,  this  oecasionally 
seedless  but  not  coreless  apple  is  worse  in 
quality  than  the  average  bad.  It  is  said  to 
be  on  a  par  with  Ben  Davis,  which  is 
America’s  worst  apple — a  woody,  tasteless 
fruit. 

Mr.  N.  C.  White,  late  of  Covent  Garden, 
now  in  New  York,  declares  the  seedless  Apple 
of  no  value  whatever,  and  he  is  a  leading 
expert. 

Now  that  a  warning  has  been  sounded  it 
rests  entirely  with  growers  as  to  whether 
they  waste  tlieir  money.  Cal. 


[Photo.  Maclaren  and  Sons 


A  Garden-eaised  Rhododendron  (R.  Luscombei).  (See  p.  457.) 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ESSAY  COMPETITIONS. 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas  ;  (2)  One  Guinea. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on  : — 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

The  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providing  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  by  an  arrow ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
finest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  be  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “Garden!  Competition.” 


Prizes.— 

(1)  What  you  state  it  costs  for  the 

up  keep  of  your  garden  per  ann.  for  three  years. 

(2)  do.  do.  do.  two  years. 

(3)  do.  do.  do.  one  year. 

Open  to  London  suburban  amateur  readers 
only.  (Competitions  for  readers  in  other  towns 
will  be  announced  later). 

“  What  I  do  with  my  Small  Garden  ; 
what  I  get  out  of  it,  and  what  it  costs 
me  per  annum.” 

The  garden  may  be  any  shape,  but  the  size 
must  be  between  500  and  800  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  in  the  garden,  showing  beds  and 
walks,  and  state  if  it  is  enclosed  with  a  brick 
wall,  open  or  closed  fencing.  If  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  state  how  tins  is 
utilised  ;  also  whether  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climbers,  fruit  trees  or  otherwise. 
Denote  the  position  of  the  house  and  the  north 
end  of  the  garden.  State  what  you  grow  in  the 
first  instance,  and  about  what  it  costs  you  to 
stock  the  garden,  and  what  it  costs  you  per  annum 
for  up-keep,  including  the  cost  of  seeds,  planis, 
and  fertilisers.  The  essay  should  be  from  500  to 
1,000  words,  and  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
July  1st.  Mark  envelopes  left-hand  corner  with 
the  word-s  “  Small  Garden.” 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION, 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Amateur  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Amateur 
Horticultural  Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  lef. -hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


A  Lovely  Climber.  (Clematis  Montana., 


This  Week,  w^p 

A  VIEW  If  i 


Next  Week  h 

„„  PERENKA 
*  ROCKER' 


A  Hardy  Cycimi 
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A  Fine  Spray  of  Deutzia  gracilis. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  \\  orld,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  aitiele  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 


The  Wood  Lily.  (Trillium  grandiflorum.) 


article  must  not  exceed  a  column  and  a  half,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  '‘Competi¬ 
tion,’’  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later  than 
Tuesday  first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the 
following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  "  The  G.  \N  . 
Enquire  Within”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  ga'clen  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  descripti  m. 


PRIZE  WINNERS. 

In  the  Readers’  Competition  the  first 
prize  last  week  was  awarded  to  “J.W.J.” 
for  his  article  on  “  Everlasting  Pea  Pro¬ 
pagation,”  page  432  ;  and  the  second  to 
“  C.C.”  for  his  article  on  “  Herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  in  Cold  Frames,”  p.  431. 

■The  results  of  the  “  Photographic  (Compe¬ 
tition  ”  will  he  announced  in  next  week  s 
A  Garden-raised  Orchid.  (Odontoglossumjuirificum.)  issue. 
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Notes  on  the — - — 

Illustrations. 

A  Lovely  Climber  (Clematis  montana). 

Wherever  one  goes  at  the  present  time  the 
villas  and  cottages  in  the  rural  towns  and 
villages  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Berkshire  Bucks, 
and  other  southern  counties  of  England  aie 
beautifully  draped  with  a  white-flowered 
climber  which  is  familiar  to  those  living  m 
such  towns  and  villages,  but  unfamiliar  to 
those  who  are  pent  up  in  larger  towns  and 
cities.  The  climber  needs  only  to  be  known 
to  furnish  its  own  recommendation,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  only  present  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  yet  they  may  be  regarded 
as  effective  during  April,  May,  and  June. 
They  are  thus  really  long-lived,  considering 
that  it  is  a  spring-flowering  Clematis.  The 
individual  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  but 
this  is  compensated  for  by  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  blooms  produced  on  long  slender  shoots 
of  last  year  and  on  the  spurs  of  previous  years’ 
growth. 

As  may  be  seen  by  our  illustration,  the 
stems  need  only  occupy  very  little  space, 
which  is  sometimes  convenient  in  gardens  of 
limited  size.  The  main  stems  in  this  instance 
are  taken  up  in  a  single  bundle  until  they 
have  got  beyond  the  door  and  windows. 
Above  this  it  may  be  distributed  in  a  manner 
to  please  the  fancy  of  the  grower. or  meet  his 
convenience,  as  the  stems  grow  practically  to 
a  great  length  or  height,  and  can  be  taken 
round  the  upper  windows,  and  even  over  the 
roof  if  so  desired. 

As  a  rule  it  is  confined  to  the  wall  below 
the  eaves  of  the  house  for  convenience  of 
training  and  pruning.  In  the  instance  shown 
the  roof  comes  rather  low  down,  thus  making 
it  convenient  to  carry  up  the  climber  in  a 
truly  rustic  manner.  After  the  plant  has 
been  well  established  and  the  main  stems 
fastened  to  the  walls,  the  side  shoots  pro¬ 
duced  during  summer  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  and  loosely.  After  the  flowers  are 
past  their  best  these  loose  shoots  may  either 
be  pruned  back  to  the  base  or  their  numbers 
greatly  thinned,  leaving  just  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  space. 

As  above  stated,  the  pruning  of  the  lateral 
shoots  is  accomplished  after  the  climber  goes 
out  of  flower,  but  during  summer  attention 
will  have  to  be  given  the  new  growths.  This 
would  consist  in  nailing  or  tying  back  long 
shoots  that  would  obstruct  the  daylight  from 
the  windows  and  otherwise  give  the  climber 
an  air  of  untidiness.  Surplus  shoots  for  which 
there  is  not  proper  room  may  always  be  cut 
away,  but  the  owner  should  endeavour  to  cut 
away  the  older  side  branches  to  make  room 
for  an  equal  number  of  young  ones,  as  the 
larger  flowers  will  be  produced  on  these  young 
shoots.  A  mass  of  this  Clematis  has  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  snowy  effect  when  at  its  best  during 
May. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  entirely  under 
the  walk.  When  about  to  plant,  however,  a 
hole  of  some  considerable  size  should  be  taken 
out,  so  as  to  take  in  a  barrow  load  or  two  of 
good  compost,  consisting  of  fibrous  or  turfy 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  leaf  mould  or  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  and  sufficient  sand 
to  make  it  porous.  After  the  climber  is 
planted  the  soil  can  be  trodden  firm  and  the 
walk  made  up  with  gravel  or  otherwise,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  situation  and  the  materials 
employed.  Although  a  native  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern 
part  of  Britain  at  least. 


Fortune’s  yellow  rose  (Rosa  fortuneana). 

On  villas  or  cottages  where  Clematis  mon- 
tana  is  planted  on  one  side  of  the  door,  For¬ 
tune’s  Yellow  Rose  might  be  planted  on  the 
other,  provided  the  aspect  is  a  sunny  one 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  One 
of  the  primary  needs  of  Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose 
is  sufficient  height  of  wall  or  building,  in  order 
to  allow  it  to  reach  its  natural  dimensions, 
when  it  flowers  splendidly.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators  at  the  present  day  grow 
it  in  glasshouses,  training  it  along  the  roof  to 
a  considerable  length.  We  have,  however, 
seen  it  flowering  abundantly  on  the  wall  of  a 
mansion,  and  the  top  of  the  high  wall  was 
splendidly  furnished  with  Roses. 

The  blooms  are  cup-shaped,  ultimately 
slightly  opening  in  the  centre,  and  varying  in 
colour  according;  to  the  season  and  whether 
grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  The 
best  colour  is  developed  out  of  doors,  when  the 
blooms  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  yellow,  more 
or  less  shaded,  and  flaked  with  a  metallic  red. 
These  flowers  are  most  suitable  for  cutting  in 
the  half-expanded  state  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  but  for  the  decoration  of  walls  they 
are  allowed  to  hang  on  till  they  fall,  and  the 
fully  expanded  blooms  appear  of  larger  size. 

The  same  preparation  should  be  made  for 
giving  young  plants  a  start  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Clematis.  A  good-sized  hole  should  be 
taken  out  and  filled  with  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
fair  admixture  of  sand  to  render  it  porous. 
The  grower  cannot  expect  many  flowers  from 
it  for  a  year  or  two,  but  after  it  reaches  some¬ 
thing  like  its  natural  dimensions  the  quantity 
of  flowers  is  surprising  and  the  effect  produced 
magnificent.  The  two  requisites  in  cultivating 
this  Rose  out  of  doors  are  shelter  from  north 
and  east  winds  and  a  high  wall  to  which  the 
stems  may  be  trained. 

The  Scalloped  Cyclamen  (Cyclamen 
repandum). 

All  of  the  species  of  Cyclamen  or  Sowbread 
are  more  or  less  hardy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  species  grown  in  greenhouses.  That  under 
notice  flowers  in  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
and  in  certain  respects  closely  resembles  the 
greenhouse  species  (C.  latifolium),  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  the  flowers.  The  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  flowers  are  narrowly  oblong, - 
more  or  less  twisted,  and  of  a  beautiful  soft 
rosy-purple  intensifying  to  purple-red  or  crim¬ 
son  at  the  mouth.  The  parts  of  the  flowei 
are  1  in.  to  1|  in.  in  length,  and  this  size  gives 
an  idea  that  the  flowers  are  capable  of  being 
improved  and  of  attaining  the  same  splendid 
proportions  as  the  greenhouse  species  to  which 
the  florists  have  given  so  much  attention 
during  the  last  half-century. 

It  is  surprising  that  enterprising  plantsmen 
should  have  given  so  little  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  hardy  species,  seeing  what 
fine  effects  may  be  produced  by  flowers  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  greenhouse  species, 
but  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  open  air. 
The  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  scalloped 
margins  of  the  leaves,  which  are  nearly 
orbicular,  scalloped  on  the  edges,  and  marked 
with  a  grey  zone  across  the  middle  of  the 
upper  face.  ”  The  leaves  accompany  the  flowers 
in  this  instance,  making  the  plant  superior  in 
effectiveness  to  the  hardy  autumn-flowering 
C.  neapolitanum  or  Naples’  Cyclamen. 

In  planting  this  beautiful  species  in  the 
open  air  a  sheltered  position  or  nook  on  the 
rockery  should  be  selected,  where  the  foliage 
will  be  protected  from  cold  north  and  east 
winds  in  spring  when  the  plant  is  preparing  to 
flower.  The  same  conditions  that  afford 
the  shelter  should  also  serve  to  keep  the  soil 
cool  and  therefore  fairly  moist  during  the 


summer  months.  A  compost  should  be  made 
up  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  leaf  mould,  in  which  this  class 
of  plants  delight.  At  least  half  of  the  com¬ 
post  should  consist  of  decayed  leaves.  This 
will  serve  to  retain  moisture  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  plants  with  suitable  food. 
Sand  should  always  be  used  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  ensure  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 

The  illustration  shows  a  plant  which  has 
been  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame  with  the 
object  of  placing  it  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew 
when  in  bloom.  The  shelter  afforded  by  the 
frame  has  enabled  the  plant  to  produce  the 
splendid  profusion  of  bloom.  Out  of  doors,  in 
all  probability,  the  flowers  would  come  more 
sparingly  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

A  Popular  Deutzia  (Deutzia  gracilis). 

Little  need  be  said  in  supporting  the  claims 
of  this  fine  Japanese  plant  to  the  attention  of 
cultivators.  Though  perfectly  hardy,  it  is 
usually  grown  in  greenhouses,  where  it  can  be 
bl»omed  considerably  in  advance  of  those  left 
out  of  doors.  The  blooms  of  plants  grown  in 
greenhouses  are  also  much  larger  than  those 
grown  in  the  shrubbery,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected.  It  blooms  in  the  open  air  in 
April  or  May  at  a  time  when  our  climate  may 
be  unfavourable  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  blooms.  The  moisture  of  a  greenhouse 
also  aids  the  size  of  the  flowers.  These  are 
pure  white,  and  produced  in  racemes  at  the 
end  of  short  shoots  on  the  stems  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  production. 

Being  perfectly  hardy,  it  may  be  planted 
anywhere  in  the  open  garden,  but  the  shrub¬ 
bery  is  the  most  siritable  place-  for  it,  or 
amongst  other  plants  that  will  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  against  the  winds  which 
usually  prevail  in,  spring.  Those  who  have 
conservatories  could  scarcely  desire  a  more 
be-autiful  subject  for  brightening  the  house 
during  the  spring  months,  nor  could  a  more 
easily  managed  subject  be  desired. 

After  the  plants  have  reached  the  limits  of 
size  desired  they  can  always  be  kept  within 
proper  hounds  by  pruning  them  back  just 
after  the  flowers  are  past  their  best,  giving  the 
plants  the  whole  season  in  which  to  make 
fresh  shoots  for  ne-xt  year’s  flowering.  Upon 
the  proper  ripening  of  this  young  wood,  so  will 
the  qxxantity  and  size  of  the  flowers  be  next 
year.  When  they  have  attained  the  largest 
size  permissible,  they  may  be  grown  in  the 
same  pots  and  soil  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  good  results  may  still  be  ex¬ 
pected,  provided  the  cultivator  treats  them 
well  during  the  summer.  Pot  plants  may  be 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  or  other  moderately 
warm  structure  in  order  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  young  wood. 

By  the  time  that  these  -shoots  have  attained 
a  fair  length,  the  plants  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off  by  giving  more  air  until  they  are 
able  to  stand  full  exposure  outside.  They 
should  not  be  stood  in  the  full  sun  at  first  if 
bright  weather  prevails,  but  stood  in  a  partly- 
shaded  position  until  the  leaves  get  hardened. 
This  will  prevent  the  burning  that  would 
likely  occur  if  the  young  foliage  were  exposed 
to  the  summer  sun  immediately  the  plants  are 
taken  out  of  doors.  During  summer  weak 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  the  plants 
twice  a  week,  and  this  will  save  the  trouble  of 
repotting.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
shoots  have  about  attained  their  full  length,  a 
sunny  position  should  be  given  them,  in  order 
to  thoroughly  ripen  up  the  wood. 

This  Deutzia  is  usually  propagated  by 
taking  young  side  shoots-  when  of  sufficient 
length  and  just  getting  firm  at  the  base  ;  but 
a  heel  of  the  old  wood  can  always  be  taken 
with  the  cutting-  After  removing  one  or  two 
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bf  the  lower  leaves,  the  cuttings  should  be  in¬ 
serted  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass  in  the  greenhouse  until 
tooted.  The  after  treatment  of  young  plants 
consists  merely  in  giving  a  slightly  larger  pot 
when  this  becomes  necessary,  and  this  may 
proceed  year  by  year  until  the  plants  are  in 
t  he  largest  pots  permissible.  Considering  that 
the  plants  have  to  stand  so  long  in  the  same 
pots,  the  drainage  should  bo  very  carefully 
placed  each  time,  but  especially  in  the  largest- 
sized  pot.  The  illustration  shows  simply  a 
branch  or  spray  taken  from  a  pot-grown  plant. 

A.  Garden-raised  Orchid  (Odontoglossum 
mirificum). 

For  many  years  Orchid  growers  were  of 
opinion  that  hybrids  could  not  bo  produced 
between  species  of  Odontoglossums,  but  more 
recently  it  has  been  proved  that  they  hjbiidise 
freely,  even  when  crossed  artificially.  iManj 
supposed  natural  hybrids  bad  been  introduced, 
and,  although  the  parents  could  readily  be 
guessed,  gardeners  continued  to  wonder  why 
they  should  not  respond  to  artificial  crossing 
under  cultivation.  After  all,  it  lias  merely 
been  proved  that  it  was  a  question  of  raising 
the  seedling  rather  than  the  production  of 
good  seed  that  was  at  fault. 

At  first  the  seeds  were  sown  on  pots  or  pans 
of  soil  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  Orchids.  The 
i  seed  did  not,  however,  give  rise  to  seedlings, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  seed  was  oad, 
whereas  the  gardener  had  not  then  understood 
the  requirements  of  seedling  Odontoglossums. 
In  order  to  get  the  seeds  of  this  particular 
group  of  Orchids  to  germinate  freely,  they 
must  bo  sown  on  the  top  of  pots  n  vsr.ich. 
plants  of  their  own  kind  are  already  growing. 
This  would  mean  that  the  microscopic  organ - 
1  isms  which  assist,  the  roots  in  collecting  food 
are  absent  from  the  pots  of  soil  specially  pre¬ 
pared. 

After  the  old  plants  have  been  growing  a 
little  time  in  pots,  tlie  organisms  which  assist 
the  roots  have  had  time  to  establish  themselves 
and  multiply.  The  seedling  Orchids  have 
more  particular  need  of  this  assistance  than 
the  old  plants,  because  they  have  not  yet  a 
reserve  of  food  in  their  own  structures  upon 
which  they  can  fall  back  until  a  fresh  supply 
can  be  produced.  Since  gardeners  have  un¬ 
derstood  this  fact,  a  large  number  of  garden- 
raised  Odontoglossums  have  been  reared, 
flowered,  and  brought  before  the  public. 

The  seed  parent  of  O.  mirificum  was  0. 
luteo-purpureum  sceptrum,  and  the  popular 
i  0.  crispum  supplied  the  pollen,  usually 
spoken  of  as  pollinia  because  the  pollen  grains 
are  fixed  together  in  masses,  instead  of  being 
like  loose  powder  or  dust,  as  in  Roses,  Pop¬ 
pies,  or  Crocuses. 

The  seed  parent  is  naturally  a  small- 
flowered  variety,  but  very  compact  and  cir¬ 
cular,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  overlap¬ 
ping  sepals  and  petals.  The  progeny  named 
0.  mirificum  has  derived  its  size  and  splendid 
colour  from  the  pollen  parents.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  illustration,  the  sepals  have  three 
or  four  from  which  purple-chocolate  blotches 
often  unite  together  in  one  or  two  masses  on  a 
white  ground.  The  petals  are  also  white  with 
a  group  of  smaller  circular  brownish-purple 
spots  over  the  centre.  The  •  lip  is  much 
fringed  and  pale  yellow  with  a  large  horse¬ 
shoe-shaped,  rich  brown  blotch  in  front  of  tire 
crest.  'It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  colours 
consist  of  a  combination  of  those  of  the  two- 
parents,  and  the  yellow  lip  more  particularly 
suggests  the  seed  parent  as  named  above,  in 
having  a  yellow  ground  colour.  It  was  raised 
at  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 
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The  Large  Wood  Lily  (Trillium 
grandiflorum). 

Of  llio  numerous  species  of  Wood  Lily  that 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  that 
under  notice  is  certainly  the  best  for  general 
cultivation.  Several  other's  are  well  worth 
growing,  but  they  are  subsidiary  to  the  large- 
flowered  Wood  Lily  in  ornamental  effect.  The 
three  petals  are  of  snowy  whiteness  and  equal 
in  number  the  various  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
as  the  uninitiated  may  be  interested  to  learn 
when  they  come  to  examine  a  live  specimen. 
Besides  the  root  and  short  stem,  the  plant 
consists  of  three  leaves,  three  sepals,  three 
petals,  three  plus  three  stamens,  and  three 
carpels,  constituting  the  seed  vessel  in  the 
centre. 

The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  as  the 
name  would  suggest,  a  slightly  shaded  situa¬ 
tion  is  best  for  it  in  the  warmer  and  drier 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  soil  may  con¬ 
sist  cf  peat  or  loam  and  leaf  mould  with  a  good 
percentage  of  sand.  The  soil  is  really  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration  provided  a 
cool  and  moist  medium  can  be  provided  for 
the  plant. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  relatively  cool  and  moist 
throughout  the  summer,  this  splendid  Wood 
Lily  will  grow  in  the  open  border  in  a  sandy 
soil  without  any  special  preparation  beyond 
what  is  given  to  herbaceous  plants  in  general. 
When  once  established,  the  plant  flowers 
freely  year  after  year,  and  if  a  cool  situation 
is  selected  for  it  in  the  south,  either  on  the 
rockery  or  any  other  part  of  the  garden,  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  naturally  moist  and  cool  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  shade,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  growing  it  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  island. 
The  illustration  shows  plants  in  a  pot,  but 
that  was  merely  to  enable  them  to  be  placed 
in  a  cool  house  during  the  time  they  were  in 
flower. 

A  Garden-raised  Rhododendron 
(R.  Luscombei). 

The  parents  of  this  garden  hybrid  were  R. 
Fortune!  and  R.  Thomson i,  the  former  being 
the  seed-parent.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  finest  hardy  Rhododendrons  are  really 
garden-raised  hybrids,  the  greater  portion  of 
them  being  from  R.  ponticum  and  R.  cataw- 
biense. 

To  understand  the  beauty  of  the  hybrid 
under  notice,  it  would  be  well  to  make  allusion 
to  the  parents.  R.  Fortunei  is  a  native  of 
China  and  has  drooping  fragrant  pale  rosy 
flowers  of  bell  shape  and  large  size.  Indeed 
they  vary  from  3  in.  to  5g  in.  in  diameter.  R. 
Thomsoni  conies  from  the  Himalayas  and  pro¬ 
duces  six  or  eight  large  flowers  in  a  truss, 
these  flowers  being  deep  blood-red  with  a 
smooth  and  glossy  lustre  and  spotted  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  segments. 

The  garden  hybrid  under  notice  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  parents  in  its  various 
characters.  By  referring  to  our  illustration 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  makes  a  large  spreading 
bush  furnished  with  oval  leaves  of  large  size. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  trusses,  and 
both  in  size  and  their  drooping  habit  recall 
the  influence  of  R.  Fortunei.  The  individual 
flowers  are  amongst  the  largest  to  be  seen 
amongst  hardy  Rhododendrons  growing  in  the 
open  air,  and  are  cf  a  beautiful  rose  or  sliell- 
pink,  with  a  group  of  red  spots  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  segments.  In  all  these  characters 
the  habit  quite  departs  in  general  appearance 
from  the  habits  of  R.  ponticum. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  towards  the  end 
of  April  in  the  Rhododendron  Dell  at  Kew. 
where  an  old  plant  has  developed  splendid 
proportions.  Some  of  the  Himalayan  hybrids 
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may  be  seen  flowering  there  quite  early  in  ti- 
year,  but  they  are  liabie  to  be  overtaken  by 
severe  frost,  whereas  the  cultivator  can  depend 
more  upon  having  this  one  in  full  beauty 
owing  to  its  flowering  more  near  the  time  wb-n 
the  climate  can  be  depended  ujxni  in  this 
country. 

Those  who  would  succeed  with  large- 
flowered  Rhododendrons  of  this  type  should 
select  a  position  that  is  sheltered  from  strong 
wind  from  any  quarter.  The  immense  size  of 
the  flowers  necessitates  shelter  in  this  way, 
and  usually  it  can  be  secured  by  planting  in 
open  spaces  amongst  trees.  Light  and  air  are 
necessities,  but  situations  can  be  selected 
where  the  bushes  will  not  be  overhung  by  trees 
in  any  way  though  sheltered  by  them.  In  the 
size  of  its  flowers,  this  hybrid  in  a  measure 
recalls  Pink  Pcwrl.  For  the  illustration  of 
this  Rhododendron  see  page  453. 


A  Rose  Garden. 

(See  Supplement.) 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  effect? 
which  may  be  produced  in  a  Rose  garden,  as 
it  depends  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the 
garden,  its  situation  and  surroundings,  ant 
the  ingenuity  and  taste  displayed  by  the  cultj 
vator  as  well  as  planter. 

Our  supplementary  illustration  this  week 
represents  the  Rose  garden  of  the  late  Spencer 
Charrington,  Esq.  In  the  foreground  a  rustic 
fence  may  he  noticed,  over  which  Roses  have 
been  trained,  but  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
entirely  cover  their  supports.  The  principal 
feature,  however,  is  the  arch  of  rambler 
Roses,  showing  what  may  be  done  not  only 
with  the  Crimson  Rambler,  but  with  various 
other  Roses  of  climbing  or  rambling  habit  that 
flower  freely  and  may  be  used  in  this  way. 

Besides  being  put  up  in  the  form  of  arches, 
they  could  also  be  grown  against  pillars  con¬ 
nected  by  iron  chains  after  the  style  of  an 
Italian  Rose  garden.  In  this  case  the  Roses 
are  planted  against  supporting  pillars,  trained 
to  the  top  of  the  latter,  and  then  trained 
along  the  chains  as  they  grow.  When  two 
neighbouring  Roses  have  met  very  flue  effects 
are  produced.  It  may  be  here  pointed  out 
that  Roses  on  chains  would  produce  an  arch 
of  a  different  kind  to  that  shown  in  the 
picture,  as  the  chains  droop  in  the  middle, 
making  practically  a  counterpart  to  the  arch 
shown. 

Much  might  he  said  with  regard  to  this 
style  of  growing  Roses,  but  not  the  least 
interest  would  attach  to  the  effect  produced 
by  looking  through  these  arches  into  a  Rose 
garden  or  on  to  an  open  grassy  space  pro¬ 
tected,  as  in  this  instance,  by  a  hedge  with  » 
background  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees. 
It  will  be  seen  that  borders  have  been  utilised 
for  the  planting  of  bush  and  standard  Roses, 
while  immediately  through  the  arch  are  some 
pillars  covered  with  climbing  or  rambler  Roses. 
This  is  merely  one  of  many  examples  which 
we  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  in  the 
future,  showing  what  effects  and  amount  of 
variety  may  be  produced  by  Roses  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  subjects  forming  the  frame¬ 
work  or  surroundings,  as  they  may  be  termed. 


The  Sxowhall-teee  is  now  in  the  height  of 
its  glory,  and  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
subjects  in  the  garden  or  pleasure  grounds. 
The  native  wild  form  has  the  large  flowers  con¬ 
fined  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  truss,  but 
in  the  sterile  form  or  Snowball-tree  all  the 
flowers  are  enlarged  and  white. 
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Scented-leaved  ?eiargoniuth§. 

Something  about  an  Old-time  Favourite. 

The  old-fashioned  flowers,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  songs  and  the  scenes  of  early  days, 
are  by  many  of  us  loved  the  best,  and  retain 
an  enduring  place  in  our  regard,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  admiration  which  we  readily  pay  and 
the  attention  which  we  bestow  on  later 
claimants  for  room,  in  the  greenhouse  or  the 
parterre.  Scented  -  leaved  Pelargoniums, 
which  at  one  time  had  a  place  in  every  self- 
respecting  garden  and  were  esteemed  by  most 
people,  are  nowadays  seldom  grown.  The 
amateur  gardener  neglects  them  probably  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  brought  under 
his  notice,  while  the  professional  horticul¬ 
turist  ignores  them  because,  most  likely,  the 
public  having  forgotten  these  old  favourites, 
they  are  consequently  not  in  demand.  But 
sweet-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  deserving  of  far 
better  treatment  than  they  have  received  of 
late  years.  Some  of  these  discarded  friends  of 
the  garden  provide  a  handsome  display  ;  all 
of  them  exhibit  interesting  features  ;  they  are 
easy  of  cultivation  and  possess  the  added 
charm  of  fragrance. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  once  popular 
flowers  by  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
White,  in  “  Flora  and  Sylva,”  in  which  the 
fact  of  their  eclipse  is  deplored,  as  well  as  the 
existing  confusion  of  their  names.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  article  is  indeed  to  elicit  in¬ 
formation  respecting  their  names,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  induce  those  interested  in  these 
plants  to  adopt  means  to  establish  some  uni¬ 
formity  of  naming.  The  writer  mentions  the 
standard  works  upon  Pelargoniums,  such  as 
Sweet’s  and  Andrews’,  but  gives  it  as  his  ex¬ 
perience,  when  trying  to  name  a  collection  of 
some  fifty  varieties  from  Sweet’s  “  Garani- 
aceae  ” — in  which  500  or  more  are  described — 
that  he  found  that  authority  hopelessly  bewil¬ 
dering.  A  fact  much  to  be  regretted  is  that 
apparently  most  of  the  beautiful  varieties 
figured  in  Sweet’s  book  have  been  lost,  while 
the  greater  number  of  those  that  are  now 
grown  do  not  appear  at  all. 

Miss  Hope,  in  her  charming  book,  “  Gardens 
and  Woodlands,”  speaks  of  the  variety  well 
known  as  Peppermint  as  lobatum,  whereas  in 
Sweet  lobatum  is  called  the  Cow-Parsnip  - 
leaved  Stork’s  Bill,  while  the  plant  so 
described  has  not,  a  remote  resemblance  to 
Peppermint.  Mr.  White  mentions  that  plants 
have  reached  him  as  pilosum  tomentosum 
and  Mrs.  Seymour,  but  in  each 'case  Pepper¬ 
mint  appeared.  P.  tomentosum  is,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  the  correct  Latin  name.  Sweet  calls  it 
“  Pennyroyal-scented,”  though  he  says  it  is 
often  called  Peppermint.  He  figures  Turpen¬ 
tine  (Pelargonium  fragrans),  and  calls  it 
“  Nutmeg-scented,”  though  anything  less  like 
nutmeg  it  could  he  hard  to  imagine.  Again, 
the  same  authority  figures  P.  zingiberinum 
(the  Ginger- scented  Geranium)  as  apparently 
one  of  the  Crispums,  but  in  none  of  those 
known  to  me,  says  Mr.  White,  is  there  the 
slightest  trace  of  Ginger  scent.  Miss  Hope 
mentions  Capitatum  as  “  Pose-scented,”  but 
at  least  two  forms  of  Capitatum,  though 
fragrant,  are  not  even  remotely  Rose-scented  ; 
it  is  suggested  that  the  variety  grown  as 
Attar  of  Rose  was  the  plant  meant,  though  in 
appearance  they  have  nothing  in  common. 
This  and  many  other  like  instances  adduced 
show  the  confusion  that  exists.  We  grow  at 
least  six  varieties  belonging  to  quercifolium. 
Fair  Rosamond,  as. figured  by  Sweet,  has  large 
white  flowers  with  carmine  blotches  on  the 
upper  petals,  whereas  the  variety  as  now 
grown  carries  small  flowers  of  a  dull  pink. 
The  quercifolium  minor  of  the  trade  is  cer¬ 


tainly  a  misnomer  as  regards  the  minor,  for 
it  is  much  larger  than  Fair  Helen.  A  hand¬ 
some,  free-growing  plant,  with  finely-cut 
leaves  and  very  useful  for  cutting,  is  Radula 
(or  Stag’s  Horn),  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  White 
to  be  one  of  the  few  kinds  which  he  has  never 
seen  under  any  other  name.  Lady  Scar¬ 
borough  is  spoken  of  by  Miss  Hope  as  being 
the  minimum  variety  of  citriodorum,  but  the 
true  minimum  form  of  citriodorum  has  much 
smaller  leaves,  is  deliciously  fragrant,  and  a 
very  charming  variety,  but  is  quite  unlike  the 
plant  figured  by  Sweet. 

Mr.  White  observes  that  many  of  the 
sc&nted-leaved  Pelargoniums  do  not  show 
their  true  character  as  pot  plants,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  plant  them  out  in  order  to 
prove  their  distinctness ;  plants  looking 
almost  alike  when  in  small  pots  often  show 
marked  differences  when  grown  in  a  bed  sideu 
by  side.  One  of  the  most  distinct  is  Pelargo¬ 
nium  abrotanifolium,  in  leaf  like  a  finely-cut 
Southernwood,  very  sweet,  and  so  unlike  a 
Geranium  that  even  a  good  gardener  to  whom 
a  specimen  was  given  was  quite  incredulous 
until  it  flowered.  To  the  Pheasant’s  Foot 
section  belong  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  filici- 
folium,  a  very  beautiful  and  finely-cut  variety, 
and  Pheasant’s  Foot  itself,  which  latter  is 
often  sent  out  as  denticulatum  majus,  and  is 
known  under  several  names.  A  pretty  and 
useful  plant  is  Pelargonium  betulifolium. 
This  has  small,  stiff,  dark  green  leaves  and 
rather  large  white  flowers.  An  excellent  pot 
plant,  free  and  long  flowering,  and  of  good 
colour,  is  Lady  Mar.y  Fox,  known  at  various 
times  as  Mrs.  Moon,  Mr.  F.  Douglas,  Old 
Irish,  etc.  The  unique  section  in  all  forms 
are  described  as  good,  the  Scarlet  Unique 
being  signalled  out  as  the  best. 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow, 
with  their  distinctive  characteristics,  is  given 
as  follows  : — For  scent :  Attar  of  Rose,  abro¬ 
tanifolium,  all  the  forms  of  citriodorum,  Lady 
Scarborough,  Dale  Park  Beauty,  and  Prince 
of  Orange.  For  fine  flowers  :  Lady  Mary 
Fox,  Pretty  Polly,  Shrubland  Rose,  and 
Scarlet  Unique.  For  cutting :  Capitatum, 
Radula,  Sandbaek  Beauty,  quercifolium 
minor?),  all  the  forms  of  citriodorum,  Phea¬ 
sant’s  Foot,  filicifolium,  and  Fair  Helen. 
Finally,  are  mentioned  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  distinct  kinds,  viz.  : — Bland- 
fordianum,  abrotanifolium,  betulifolium, 
ternatum,  together  with  the  smallest  form  of 
citriodorum. 

Now  briefly  as  to  culture.  Most  of  the 
varieties  are  grown  easily  in  a  light,  rich 
soil.  Cuttings  root  easily,  while  a  number  of 
the  varieties  may  he  increased  from  pieces  of 
the  root,  hut  cuttings  are  preferable.  Where 
space  is  no  object  it  will  he  found  that  the' 
finest  results  are  obtained  by  large  trained 
specimens.  Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums 
are  well  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they 
have  received  of  late  ;  they  combine  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  and  are  specially  acceptable 
by  reason  of  their  odoriferous  foliage. 


“  Warriors  ”  in  Switzerland. — The  “  new 
Potato  ”  cult  has  invaded  the  land  of  William 
Tell,  and  the  “  Warriors  ”  have  achieved 
another  notable  victory.  M.  Martines,  “  Chef 
de  l’Etablissemunt  ”  of  the  great  seed  control 
station  at  Lausanne,  has  issued  a  report  of 
the  numerous  comparative  trials  of  “  diverses 
varietes  de  pommes  de  terre  ”  conducted  at 
that  station  during  the  last  three  years.  In 
the  section  for  “  Tardives,”or  late  varieties, 
the  “  Guerrier  ”  (Davie)  came  out  a  long  way 
ahead  of  all  the  others  in  point  of  yield,  and 
as  regards  “  tubercules  malades  ”  it  had  the 
satisfactory  record  of  “  tres  peu  ”  (very  few). 


Easy  Gardening  for  Beginners. 

The  editor  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

Quietly  smoking  a  shilling  cigar, 

When  in  walked  a  somewhat  mysterious  wight 
Whose  wild  eyes  shone  bright  like  a  star.°  ’ 
“Are  you  in  charge  of  The  Gardening 
World  ?  ” 

He  asked,  and  a  manuscript  unfurled. 

“  yes,”  said  the  editor ;  “  who  may  you  be 
That  has  kindly  called  in  to  visit  me  P  ” 

"  Why,  I  am  a  man  of  ideas,”  he  said; 

“  I  know  more  of  gard’ning  than  enters  your 
head.” 

The  editor,  shocked,  almost  fell  from  his  chair 
That  his  knowledge  to  challenge  a  strano-er 
should  dare. 

“  I’ve  prepared  here  some  notes,”  said  the 
stranger  ;  “  and,  well, 

If  you  re  ready  to  buy,  then  I’m  ready  to  sell. 
Let  me  read  them  to  you — I  have  time  Mr. 
Editor — 

And  then  I  am  sure  that  you’ll  make  me  your 
creditor.  ” 

Read  away,  said  the  editor,  “  read  away, 
since  you  must,” 

And  sat  back  in  his  chair  feeling  ready  to 
“  bust.” 

“  Well,  I  wish  to  make  gardening  easy  to 
teach, 

And  bring  always  a  garden  within  a  man’s 
reach.” 

"That’s  great!”  said  the  editor  looking  sur¬ 
prised. 

The  stranger  said,  “  Listen  to  what  I’ve  de¬ 
vised. 

For  instance,  if  hothouses  you  should  desire, 
My  method  is  simple — set  houses  on  fire. 
Then  there  is  a  tickler  that’s  oft  puzzled 
many 

Who  have  sought  for  solutions  but  have  not 
found  any ; 

It’s  how  to  make  amateur  gardening  pay, 

A  thing’s  that  quite  easy — suck  seed  every 
day.” 

I  he  editor  groaned  as  if  smitten  by  pain, 

But  the  stranger  smiled  sweetly  and  started 
again. 

“  My  next  recipe,  Editor,  you  surely  will 
praise — 

’Tis  a  method  by  which  melons  quickly  to 
raise. 

You  simply  just  lift  them,  and  none  can  deny 
You  have  raised  them  quite  quickly,  wet 
weather  or  dry.” 

I  he  editor  sought  for  a  knife  or  a  gun, 

But  the  stranger  said,  “  Listen,  I’m  not  nearly 
done. 

I  hope  you’re  not  thinking  of  anything  rash, 
For  I’ve  gardens  for  all  who  haven’t  got  cash. 
’Tis  a  wonderful  scheme,  hut  my  wit  knows 
no  bounds — 

Drink  coffee  and  add  to  your  house  all  the 
grounds. 

I  can  teach  you  how  to  raise  dances  from 
hops, 

And  how  the  hairdresser  should  gather  his 
crops ; 

And  if  you  want  money,  why,  here’s  a  good 
hint — 

Whatever  you  leave  out,  remember  the  mint.’ 
The  editor  reeled  and  felt  almost  a  wreck 
Till  roused  by  the  stranger  suggesting  a 
cheque. 

The  editor  seldom  was  noticed  to  swear, 

But  the  editor  cursed  as  he  seized  on  a  chair. 
The  stranger  was  ready  to  read  a  lot  more, 
>ut  he  jumped  for  his  life  through  the  office 
glass  door ; 

The  table  fell  down  on  the  floor  with  a  crash, 
An'd  the  editor  woke  from  his  dream  at  the 
smash ! 


— W.  F.  de  B.  Maclaren. 
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©  Society  +  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  toi’l  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  c fee.,  of  Horticultural  Societies .  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors’’  slips. 


Mortality  of  Local  Societies. 

It  is  a  matter  for  unqualified  regret  that 
numbers  of  local  societies  have  of  late,  and  of 
late  years,  been  wound  up,  while  others  are  at 
present  undergoing  this  unhappy  process.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked  that 
new  societies  are  constantly  being  founded, 
and  that  the  total  number  of  these  emphatic¬ 
ally  useful  institutions  increases  from  year  to 
year.  But  we  never  ought  to  hear  of  the 
demise  of  a  horticultural  society.  In  every 
district  and  every  town  a  society  of  this 
character  should  be  accounted  a  sine  qua  non  ; 
md  when  once  this  indispensableness  has 
been  recognised,  and  a  society  founded,  there 
’an,  or  should,  be  no  valid  reason  for  its  ever 
’easing  to  exist. 

die  Importance  of  the  Secretarial  Office. 

The  explanation  so  often  assigned  for  the 
weak  up  of  these  bodies,  namely,  lack  of  sup¬ 
port,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  proper  explana- 
:ion.  Lack  of  support  indicates  want  of  in¬ 
terest — the  terms  are  indeed  convertible  ;  and 
he  societies  succumb1,  not  because  they  are 
act  required,  but  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
lefectively  organised,  or  because  the  executive 
ire  deficient  in  the  contagious  and  vivifying 
dement  of  enthusiasm.  The  secretaryship  of 
l  horticultural  society  is  the  most  onerous,  as 
t  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  posts  to 
)e  filled.  We  venture  to  Say  there  is  not  a 
successful  local  horticultural  society  which  is 
lot  indebted  in  a  prime  degree  to  its  secretary. 
iVith  reservations  the  corollary  is  obvious, 
Vlany  societies  therefore  fail  because  the 
secretary,  however  well-meaning  and  hard- 
vorking  he  may  be,  is  yet  deficient  in  those 
pialities  which  the  position  demands;.  In 
some  solitary  instances  he  may  be  totally  un 
itted  to  occupy  such  an  office.  Given  a  live, 
veil-qualified  secretary  and  a  working  com- 
nitteo  with  their  hearts  immersed  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  society,  and  the  prosperity  of 
that  society  is  as  good  as  assured.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  allied  to  well  and  persistently  directed 
mergy  is  invincible ;  they  cannot  fail. 

)ther  Causes  of  Failure. 

But  the  secretary  is  not  always  to  be  held 
'(•sponsible  for  these  deplorable  dissolutions. 
Hie  most  enterprising  and  unwearying  secre- 
ary>  the  man  of  marked  originality  of  ideas, 
I’ith  high-class  organising  capacity,  may  yet 
ail  to  secure  temporary  or  permanent  success 
or  his  society  owing  to  the  apathy  of  actual 
>r  potential  members.  Perhaps  this  does  not 
requently  occur,  but  that  it  does  occur  we 
ire  aware.  These  cases  serve  to  supply  the 
tievi  table  exception  to  the  rule.  Then,  again, 
nd  by  no  means  to  exhaust  explanations,  the 
ommittee  and  the  secretary  sometimes  get  at 
aggerheads  as  to  methods,  or  petty  jealousies 
r  narrow  differences  are  allowed  to  interfere 
uth  the  harmony  and  working  of  the  society, 
hose  differences,  sooner  or"  later  lead  to 
isaster.  Unless  all  the  officers  pull  together 
.  society  must  eventually  collapse.  In  every 
istnct  there  are  men,  women,  and  youths 
nxious  to  leam,  eager  to  discuss  horticultural 
uestions,  and  desirous  of  participating  in  the 


healthful  emulation  which  competitions  for  ex¬ 
hibits  excite.  They  only  require  to  be  found, 
and  the  common  interests  which  animate  them 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  lasting  cohesion  to 
the  body  corporate. 

Horses  to  be  Eliminated. 

The  equine  feature  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  the  Harrowgate  August  Horse  and 
Horticultural  Show  is  to  be  dropped,  owing  to 
the  expense.  We  are  informed  that  up  to  the 
present  nothing  has  been  settled  about  a  show 
for  this  year.  The  gardeners  of  the  district 
intend  holding  a  show  of  their  own.  The  local 
Chrysanthemum  Society  Show  is  abandoned 
for  this  year. 

The  Edinburgh  International. 

Some  interesting  classes  for  Potatos  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  schedule  of  the  Great  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh  in  September,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  again  in  an  early  number.  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  National  Potato 
Society,  has,  we  may  mention,  been  chosen 
one  of  the  judges. 

Renfrew’s  Jubilee  Show. 

Mr.  Geo.  Johnson,  jun.,  the  secretary  of  the 
Renfrew  Horticultural  Society,  writes  to  say 
that  the  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  to  bej  held  on  September  2nd,  will 
be  the  society’s  Jubilee'  show.  We  wish  it 
good  luck ! 

Always  a  Balance  in  Hand. 

This  is  what  Mr.  S.  E.  Keer,  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Windsor,  Eton,  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Society, 
says  :  “  During  our  fourteen  years  of  existence 
we  have  always  managed  to  have  a  small 
balance  in  hand.”  Well,  there  is  nothing 
more  heartening  than  such  a  state  of  things, 
just  as  there  is  nothing  more  depressing  than 
to  have  constantly  or  even  occasionally  to  face 
a  deficit. 

A  Gardeners’  Question  Box. 

“We  have  lectures  at  our  monthly  meetings 
2nd  occasionally  at  these  meetings  exhibitions 
of  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables.  .  .  .  We 
have  a  good  library  and  a  microscope  for  the 
use  of  members.  We  also  have  a  question 
box,  in  which  members  can  place  papers  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  on  any  horticultural  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  then  discussed,  and  the  best 
qualified  member  in  that  department  is  after¬ 
wards  invited  to  give  his  opinion.  This  is  a 
very  useful  feature.”  Tlius  Mr.  R.  G.  Water¬ 
man,  secretary  of  the  Woolton  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  the  feature  he  describes  is 
much  appreciated. 

A  June  Show  for  Southend, 

Southend-on-Sea  owns  a  well-established 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  but  no  Horticultural 
Society.  However,  this  year  it  is  to  have  a 
horticultural  show,  which  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society’s 
Show,  for  which  the  popular  Essex  watering 


place  will,  on  June  the  14th  and  15th  next, 
be  the  locale.  Captain  G.  Burnham,  the  hon. 
secretary,  points  out,  however,  that  the  shows 
are  being  organised  and  conducted  by  entirely 
separate  committees.  “  I  may  state,”  he 
writes,  “  that  application  for  space  for  ex¬ 
hibits  (strictly  horticultural)  must  be  received 
on  or  before  June  6th — this  does  not  appear 
in  the  schedule — and  those  for  the  classes,  as 
per  schedule,  on  or  before  the  8th  June.” 
The  committee,  whose  headquarters  are  at  the 
Council  Chambers,  Southend,  offer  £100  in 
prizes. 

Alteration  of  Dates. 

Intending  exhibitors  at  the  forthcoming 
show  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Rosarians’ 
Society  should  note  that  the  date  of  the  show 
has  been  altered  from  July  20th  to  July  13th, 
and  that  all  entries  must  be  made  not  later 
than  July  11th.  We  will  make  further  refer 
ence  to  this  show  in  a  subsequent  number. 

A  Popular  Form  of  Lecture. 

A  popularly-delivered  lecture  on  plant  life 
with  experiments,  and  the  employment  of  a 
microscope,  is  always  sure  to  prove  an  attrac¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  subject  chosen  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Fayers,  F.R.H.S.,  for  a  recent  lecture 
delivered  by  ham  before  the  Abinger  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  which  were  so  pleased 
with  what  they  heard  and  saw  that  they  are 
eagerly  anticipating  the  second  part  of  the 
lecture,  which  is  to  be  given  on  the  15th  inst. 

Wild  Flower  Exhibitions. 

Tlier e  cannot  be  too  many  of  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  wild  flowers,  whether  for  children  or 
adults.  The  Bishop’s  Waltham  Horticultural 
Society  are  holding  one  for  children  at  Swan¬ 
sea  on  July  12th,  and  we  wish  it  a  full  measure 
of  success.  These  shows  are  essentially  in¬ 
structive,  and  instil  in  the  young  a  love  of 
plants  and  flowers.  Knowledge  thus  pleasantly 
acquired  adds  a  new  charm  to  the  country 
ramble  and  a  widened  and  exhaustless  interest 
to  hedgerows,  meadows,  and  woodland  paths. 

Gloucester’s  Coming  Show. 

£182  11s.,  including  £33  2s.  for  county  cups 
and  £11  11s.  for  Chrysanthemums  and 

Tomatos,  will  be  offered  as  prizes  at  the  forty- 
second  annual  show  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Root,  Fruit,  .and  Grain  Society,  to  be  held  at 
Gloucester  on  November  9th.  Entries  close 
on  October  7th. 

Clever  Advertising. 

Mr.  John  Andrews,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Woodbridge  Horticultural  Society,  is,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  responsible  for  the  happily  conceived 
pamphlet  just  issued,  calling  attention  to  the 
approaching  annual  flower"  show  at  Wood- 
bridge.  It  is  a  smart;  original  piece  of  work, 
and  reflects  credit  alike  on  the  writer  and  the 
typographer.  The  clever  and  artistic  way  in 
which  the  matter  is  worded  and  displayed 
compels  attention,  and  this  tasty  little  book¬ 
let  might  supply  hints  for  secretaries  of  other 
societies.  Evidently  Woodbridge  is  in  for  a 
treat  on  July  13th. 
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Horticulture  in  “  Beautiful  Lakelands.’ 

At  last  year’s  show  of  the  Seascale  and  Lake 
District  Horticultural  Society  over  800  ex¬ 
hibits  were  staged.  “  This  being  the  tenth 
year  of  the  society,”  writes  the  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  Matthew  Mossop),  “  the  committee  wish 
to  make  a  special  appeal  and  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  exhibitors.”  He  appeals  for 
increased  support  for  the  show  in  order  “  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  good  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  flowers  within  our  beautiful  Lake¬ 
land,  now  so  largely  dependent  on  external 
and  foreign  supplies.”  There  is  a  balance 
profit  on  the  year’s  working  of  £5  8s.  7d. 

Southampton’s  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

is  a  very  live  association,  and  holds  three 
shows  a  year,  besides  a  grand  garden  fete. 
The  council  are  endeavouring  to  make  their 
summer  exhibition  the  principal  Rose  show 
for  the  Southern  Counties,  and  to  that  end 
a  special  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  improve 
the  Rose  classes.  H.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg  is  patroness  of  the  society. 

Successful  Harrow  H.S. 

We  congratulate  the  Harrow  Horticultural 
Society.  “  This  society,”  writes  Mr.  Lewis  S. 
Paid,  the  late  indefatigable  hon.  secretary 
and  present  hon.  treasurer,  “  is  most  success¬ 
ful,  both  as  regards  membership  and  finances.” 
That  word  “  indefatigable  ”  has  become  so  well 
worn  that  we  hesitate  to  use  it;  yet  it  is  a 
very  useful  word  notwithstanding. 

To  Elect  a  President. 

The  Midland  Daffodil  Society  hold  their 
annual  meeting  this  month,  but  the  date  has 
not  yet  been  fixed.  A  president  is  to  be 
elected  and  other  business  transacted. 

Shows  in  Every  Town  and  Village. 

“  There  are  flower  shows  in  every  town  and 
village  nearly  in  the  district,”  says  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North. Lonsdale  Rose  Society.  This 
is  healthy  and  distinctly  encouraging.  There 
is  scope  for  an  amateur  horticultural  society 
and  an  occasional  flower  show  in  every  small 
county  town,  and  for  the  former  in  every  con¬ 
siderable  village,  but  in  such  small  places 
organisers  are  usually  wanting. 

Great  Baddow  Cottage  Garden  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  .May  18th, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Finch  (treasurer)  reported  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £9  Is.  8d.  Receipts  amounted  to 
£66  Is.  lOd. ,  and  expenditure  to  £57  0s.  2d. 
Mr.  Finch  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
P.  T.  Pitts  hon.  secretary.  The  election  of 
president  and  arrangements  for  the  annual 
show,  to  be  held  in  July,  were  left  to  the 
committee. 

Bottled  Fruit  Competition. 

Colonel  Marsh  presided  at  a  special  meeting 
of  Hendford  Gardeners’  Association  held  on 
May  17th,  when  a  bottled  fruit  competition 
took  place.  Mrs.  Mayo,  Mrs.  Vining,  Mrs. 
Bradford,  Miss  Mayo,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  were 
successful  competitors. 

Macclesfield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  this  society  was  £18 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  balance-sheet  after 
the  expenses  of  the  last  annual  show  had  been 
paid.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  mean 
to  hold  another  show  this  year.  We  trust  the 
exhibition  will  receive  a  larger  share  of  sup¬ 
port  from  subscribers  and  the  public. 

Newhaven  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Rev.  Webb  Thomas  and  Mr.  R.  Killick 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  patrons  of  this 


society.  It  has  been  decided  that  in  future 
no  competitor  for  prizes  offered  for  gardens 
or  allotments  shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  first 
prize  two  years  in  succession. 

Liberal  Prizes  for  Rose-Growers. 

The  National  Rose  Society  are  holding  their 
northern  show  this  year  at  Gloucester  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  local  society.  All  classes  of 
Rose-growers  will  be  able  to  compete  on  equal 
conditions,  since  those  growing,  say,  500  or 
500  trees  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  in 
the  same  class  as  amateurs  who  can  only 
number  a  few  dozen  bushes.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  local  classes  is  a  particularly 
good  one,  and  should  attract  large  entries. 
The  show  will  be  held  on  July  18th. 

Royal  Botanical  Society. 

The  botanical  section  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  Show,  to  be  held  in  their  own 
gardens  on  June  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  will  com¬ 
prise  the  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit, 
including  colonial  fruit  and  preserves,  table 
decorations,  methods  of  grading,  packing,  and 
preparing  for  market,  etc.  There  will  also  be 
botanical  and  educational  sections,  including 
Nature  study.  These  displays,  and  the  bands, 
conferences,  lectures,  etc.,  cannot  fail,  given 
fine  weather,  to  prove  extremely  enjoyable 
and  successful. 

Dore,  Totley  and  Holmesfield  Agricultural 
and  H.S. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Barber  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  W.  Cole  secretary.  This 
year’s  show  will  be  held  on  August  28th,  and 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  schedule. 

Ireland  a  Rival  to  Holland. 

The  Southern  Section  of  the  National  Tulip 
Society  held  their  twelfth  annual  show  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Hall  at  West¬ 
minster  in  connection  with  the  latter  society’s 
fortnightly  exhibition.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  exhibition  was  a  splendid  group  of 
Tulips  from  county  Dublin,  which  secured  the 
Banksian  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  Ireland  may 
yet  become  a  very  formidable  rival  to  Holland. 
A  similar  medal  was  awarded  for  a  fine  group 
hailing  from  the  English  fen  district,  and 
grown  by  Messrs.  Bath,  Ltd.,  of  Wisbech.  A 
grand  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum 
Pittiae  attracted  particular  attention  to  the 
many  rare  varieties  of  Orchids  which  formed 
a  much-admired  feature  of  the  R.H.  Society’s 
exhibits.  There  were  some  very  charming 
Roses  from  Canterbury,  and  some  grand  dis¬ 
plays  of  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias, 
and  alpines. 

Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Association. 

On  Wednesday,  May  24th,  by  kind  invita¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Tufnell-Tyrell,  the 
association  visited  Boreham  House  Gardens. 
Some  eighty-four  partook  of  a  most  excellent 
tea,  and  then  the  party  wandered  through  the 
magnificent  gardens  at  their  will.  Some  very 
fine  Paeonies.  imported  direct  from  Japan, 
were  much  admired.  The  beds  of  Violas  and 
Irises  were  very  fine,  and  the  rockeries  de¬ 
lighted  everyone.  One  felt  a  keen  pang  of 
regret  at  having  to  leave  so  charming  a 
garden,  where  things  were  growing  as  near 
like  Nature  as  possible.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Mrs.  Tufnell-Tyrell  for 
her  kind  hospitality.  Mrs.  Tufnell-Tyrell,  in 
replying,  said  she  hoped  the  visit  would  be  a 
yearly  one.  The  party  dispersed  after  a  most 
enjoyable  evening. 


A  Button-Hole.  Show. 

The  members  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  a 
Brierfield,  Bromley,  participated  on  a  recen 
Sunday  in  what  was  called  a  button-hol 
show.  There  were  twenty-six  entries,  and  th 
first  prize  was  captured  by  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  c 
Brierfield. 

Wallasey  Amateur  G.A. 

Councillor  John  Farlay  and  Mr.  Loui 
Marsh  were  elected  members  of  this  associa 
tion  at  its  last  monthly  meeting. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

Secretaries  of  societies  are  invited  to  sen< 
dates  of  fixtures  for  insertion  in  this  column. 

Mat. 

30th — Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Tempi 
Show  (three  days)  ;  Bath  and  West  c 
England  Show  (five  days). 

June. 

1st — Rhododendron  Exhibition,  Botan 

Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  and  througl 
out  the  month  ;  Tibshelf  Floral,  Ho 
ticultural,  and  Rose  Show  (month 
meeting) ;  Westerham  Gardener 
Amateur  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  In 
provement  Society  (meeting)  ;  Greei 
street  and  District  Gardeners’  and  Co 
tagers’  Society  (monthly  meeting) 
Clay  Cross  Floral  and  Horticultur: 
Society  (committee  meeting). 

2nd — Caterham  Horticultural  Society  (con 
inittee  meeting). 

3rd — Leeds  Paxton  Society  (monthly  meetii 
and  exhibits  of  Zonal  Geraniums) 
Blackburn  and  District  Horticultur 
Society  (meeting). 

5th — Kirkby  Malzeard  Horticultural  ai 
Agricultural  Society  (monthly  mec 
ing)  ;  Mansfield  Horticultural  Socie 
(monthly  meeting). 

6th — Bournemouth  and  District  Gardenei 
Mutual  Improvement  Associate 
(meeting)  ;  Easingwold  Floral  and  He 
ticultural  Society  (committee  me* 
ing)  ;  Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  ai 
Amateurs’  Mutual  Improveme 
Society  (meeting)  ;  Southend-on-S> 
Horticultural  Show  (committee  met 
ing)  ;  West  London  Horticultur 
Society  (monthly  meeting). 

7th — Great  Summer  Show  of  the  R05 
Botanic  Society  of  London  (thi 
days)  ;  Bideford  and  District  Hortie 
tural  Society  (meeting) ;  Lewes  a 
District  Chrysanthemum  Sock 

(monthly  meeting)  ;  Crawlay  and  It 
trict  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improveimit 
Association  (visit  to  Worth  Pari; 
Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Sociy 
(monthly  meeting)  (“  Herbaceous  L 
ceolarias,”  by  Mr.  Wakefield) ;  SI  - 
field  Floral  and  Horticultural  Soci  y 
(monthly  meeting)  (exhibits  of  Viol;  I 
Newport  (Mon.)  and  District  Garden  s' 
Mutual  Improvement  Associat  n 

(monthly  meeting)  ;  Prescot  and  L 
trict  Horticultural  Society  ;  Bradi  1 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Sociy 
(committee  meeting)  ;  Wood  Green  ;:d 
District  Amateur  Horticultural  Socty 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  "Woburn  Dist’t 
Cottage  Garden  Society  (monthly  nit 
ing). 

8th — Woking  Horticultural  Associat" 

(meeting)  ;  Horticultural  Exhibition! 
Lyons  (June  8th  to  18th). 

9th — Weybridge  and  District  Horticultial 
Society  (meeting)  ;  Hanley  Hortl  1- 
tural  Show  and  Fete  (committee  m  t- 
ing)  ;  Ambergate  Cottage  Gar-n 
Society  (monthly  meeting). 
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Seakale, 

and  How  to  Grow  It. 

Owners  of  small  as  well  as  large  gardens  can 
iceessfully  cultivate  this  delicious  vegetable 
|ith  but  little  expenditure  or  elaborate  pre- 

t rations,  and  I  am  sure  that  were  its  culture 
tter  understood  by  amateurs  they  would 
nd  a  place  for  one  or  two  hundred  crowns 
ich  year. 

I  propose  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  our 
ethods  of  cultivating  and  forcing,  in  the  hope 
jiey  may  prove  of  use  to  intending  growers, 
ind  possibly  of  some  interest  to  those  who 
'ready  grow  the  plants.  I  shall  not  dwell 
,pon  the  merits  of  Seakale  except  to  say  that 
o  more  delicate  or  profitable  esculent  is 
.•own,  or  one  that  better  repays  for  any 
ouble  bestowed  upon  it,  whilst  it  comes  into 
be  when  other  choice  vegetables  are  scarce. 
Propagating. — The  required  number  of  sets 
re  obtained  by  selecting  the  stoutest  thongs, 
-  side  roots,  that  are  broken  off  the  forcing 
•owns  at  lifting  time  in  autumn.  These 
iake  the  best  of  plants  for  next  winter’s 
wring.  Break  them  into  lengths  of  4  in., 
id  make  an  oblique  cut  at  the  thin  end  to 
stinguish  it  from  the  other,  which  will  pro- 
ice  the  crown.  They  are  then  bedded  in 
enches  2  in.  under  the  surface  on  a  border 
cing  east  until  planting  time  arrives. 
{Planting. — Almost  any  good  garden  soil 
its  Seakale,  provided  it  is  not  clayey  and  is 
ell  drained.  An  open  situation,  well  away 
om  large  trees,  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
ound  should  be  heavily  manured  and  deeply 
lg  or  trenched  during  winter.  By  the  end 
April  or  early  in  May  the  sets  will  have 
•oduced  shoots,  and  should  then  be  planted, 
is  good  practice  to  apply  a  liberal  dressing 
soot  and  ashes  from  the  burnt  garden- 
fuse  heap,  then  tread  firmlv  and  rake  level. 
ie  rows  should  be  18  in.  apart,  and  the  sets 
bbled  in  15  in.  or  18  in.  apart  in  the  row. 
i  poor  soils  a  less  distance  apart  will  suffice, 
le  top  of  the  set,  when  dropped  in  the  hole, 
ould  be  2  in.  below  the  surface.  Before 
anting  remove  all  the  weakest  shoots,  leav- 
z  two  of  the  strongest. 

Summer  Treatment. — This  will  consist  of 
eing  between  the  plants  on  fine  days  to 
stroy  small  weeds  and  to  aerate  the  soil, 
d  when  the  shoots  are  well  above  ground 
e  weaker  of  the  two  left  should  be  cut  off 
th  a  knife.  When  well  established  give  a 
isting  of  common  salt  round  each  plant,  and 
ford  a  good  watering  with  clear  water  a  day 
two  afterwards,  unless  rain  falls  in  the 
terim.  Occasional  applications  of  farm¬ 
ed  liquid  manure  or  soot-water  should  be 
I  yen  during  dry  periods,  in  order  to  main- 
in  that  robust  growth  which  is  so  essential 
the  building  up  of  strong  plants  for  forcing. 
Lifting. — Early  in  November,  or  when  the 
ves  have  decayed,  is  the  time  to  lift.  A 
$ging  fork  must  be  used  for  the  operation, 
avoid  severing  the  roots.  Remove  every 
rticle  of  root  from  the  ground,  or  they  will 
>w  and  be  troublesome  another  year.  Break 
all  side  roots  close  to  the  main  stem,  and 
er  selecting  the  best  for  next  year’s  sets 
t'n  the  remainder.  The  forcing  crowns 
»uld  be  placed  on  end  in  trenches  or  any 
re  plot  of  ground  and  covered  with  litter 
'ing  spells  of  severe  weather ;  they  can 
n  be  readily  got  out  for  forcing  as  re- 
red. 

'arcing.  —  For  the  earliest  supplies  at 
lstmas  time  and  on  into  the  new  year  the 
'  wns  should  be  forced  in  a  mushroom-house 
a  warm  disused  room  in  the  dwelling, 
rd  forcing  must  be  avoided,  or  the  heads 
1  be  weak  and  insipid.  To  ensure  fine 
CIS  arid  full  flavour  a  few  weeks’  complete 


rest  after  lifting  is  essential.  Plunge  the 
crowns  in  tan  or  old  fairly  dry  mushroom-bed 
material  nearly  to  the  top,  and  maintain 
an  equable  temperature,  accompanied  with 
humidity,  of  about  55  to  60  deg.  As  the 
season  advances  less  heat  will  be  required ; 
indeed,  excellent  produce  can  be  cut  from 
plants  placed  in  old  cupboards,  boxes,  or  bins 
with  lids.  In  all  cases  exclude  all  air  and 
light. 

Blanching  in  the  Open. — For  the  latest 
supply  we  depend  solely  upon  those  planted 
out  in  permanent  positions.  We  plant  these 
at  the  same  time  as  the  others  in  double  lines 
near  the  garden  walks  for  convenience  in  cut¬ 
ting.  The  rows  are  15  in.  apart,  and  the  sets 
are  inserted  12  in.  in  the  row.  When  the  foliage 
decays  it  is  taken  away,  and  in  February 
12  in.  of  old  mushroom-bed  material  is  placed 
over  the  crowns.  During  April  and  on  into 
May  these  produce  large,  clean,  crisp  heads 
that  are  of  inestimable  value.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  when  they  are  fit  for  cutting  by  the 
upheaval  of  the  covering  material ;  they  are 
then  cut  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  root- 
stem  with  a  sharp  thistle  spud. 

H.  T.  Martin. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens. 


The  Rhododendron  as  a  Town 
Plant. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  Rho¬ 
dodendron  was  not  generally  considered  a  suit¬ 
able  subject  for  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
of  a  town  or  city.  It  is  now  quite  the  oppo¬ 
site,  and  the  Rhododendron  is  proving  itself, 
where  tried,  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  for 
the  purpose.  Here  in  Glasgow,  a  city  of  un¬ 
usual  proportions  of  atmospheric  contamina¬ 
tion,  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  appears  to 
be  as  much  at  home  as  in  the  airy  heights  of 
the ‘Himalayan  mountains — at  all  events,  as 
in  the  free  air  of  the  open  country.  In  the 
most  central  parts  of  this  city  of  smoke  we 
note  this  plant  flourish  very  much  better  than 
the  unique  smoke  resister,  Aucuba. 

The  Aucuba,  good  as  it  assuredly  is,  in  such 
circumstances  loses  much  of  its  brilliancy  in 
taking  on  a  coating  of  soot  to  the  very  mani¬ 
fest  interference  of  its  coloration.  It  is  a 
well-known  thing  that  nothing  looks  dirtier 
when  soiled  than  that  which  is  nearest  to 
purity  of  colour,  especially  to  white.  Apart 
from  this  fact  the  Rhododendron  presents 
another  feature  which  its  rival  has  not  got, 
namely,  its  inflorescence — an  inflorescence  no 
other  garden  plant  we  have  can  ap¬ 
proach  in  splendour.  And  here  also  the 
conditions  of  life  do  not  in  the  least, 
apparently,  interfere  with  this  plant’s 
floral  propensities.  The  foliage,  too,  from 
some  cause  or  other  never  appears  to 
suffer  from  deposits  of  soot.  Whether  this  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  abundant  supply  of 
rain  peculiar  to  the  western  parts  of  Britain 
or  not  is  not  quite  clear,  but  doubtless  it 
materially  helps.  On  the  other  hand.  Laurels 
of  any  species,  strange  to  sav,  take  badly  with 
the  town  atmosphere,  and  in  course  pine 
away  piecemeal  with  a  species  of  canker  which 
doubtless  results  from  the  cutting  up  and 
scorching  they  receive  from  winter  and  spring 
frosts.  This,  too,  very  probably  is  due  to  the 
humid  atmosphere  which  in  autumn  stimu¬ 
lates  the  plants  to  a  second  growth  that  does 
not  properly  get  that  state  of  solidity  before 
winter  sets  in  to  resist  its  frosts.  D.  C. 


Ivy  growing  on  a  house,  so  far  from  making 
the  house  damp,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
actually  extracts  all  moisture  from  the  walls, 


Pruning  Lilacs. 

Those  who  would  prune  deciduous  shrubs 
with  discretion  should  closely  study  the  habit 
of  the  plants,  which  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  flower 
on  last  year’s  wood  and  those  which  flower 
on  the  wood  of  the  current  season.  The  Lilacs 
belong  to  the  class  which  flower  on  the  wood 
made  the  previous  year,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prune  hard  during  winter  and  expect 
flowers  from  them  in  April  and  May.  The 
pruning  should  therefore  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  flowers  are  past  their  best,  so 
as  to  give  the  trees  or  bushes  as  long  a  season 
as  possible  to  make  fresh  wood  for  next  year’s 
flowering. 

Some  cultivators  are  unfortunate  in  their 
selection  of  a  suitable  site  to  plant  Lilacs,  as 
they  are  often  put  in  positions  where  they  get 
very  little  direct  sunlight  during  the  year. 
Lilacs  like  the  full  sun,  so  that  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  well  exposed  to  light  and  air  should  be 
selected  for  them  in  order  to  encourage  the 
ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  next  point  that  creates  a  difficulty  is 
allowing  suckers  to  come  up  from  the  base  of 
the  plant.  This  always  robs  a  Lilac  by  in¬ 
ducing  crowding.  Lilacs  always  do  best  and 
look  best  when  confined  to  a  single  stem.  This 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  attended  to  at 
planting  time  and  all  suckers  carefully  re¬ 
moved.  A  few  inches  of  stem  above  ground  is 
quite  sufficient  if  the  grower  desires  a  bush. 

The  form  of  the  bush  desired  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  operator  is 
about  to  prune — that  is,  the  bush  ought  to  be 
pruned  into  neat  shape,  which  may  be  a 
rounded  bush  or  a  small  pyramidal  tree. 
That  will  give  the  clue  for  the  first  operations 
of  the  pruner.  Then  all  those  weak  branches 
which  merely  serve  to  crowd  the  tree  or  bush 
should  be  cut  away  almost  to  the  base  so  as  to 
let  the  light  and  air  play  freely  upon  all  parts 
of  the  shoots  and  leaves.  All  the  remaining 
shoots  should  then  be  pruned  back  to  a  pair 
of  wood  buds,  which  will  give  rise  to  flower 
shoots  during  the  summer. 

The  length  that  should  be  left  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  bush  or  tree  has  reached 
the  limits  of  size  allowed  by  the  situation,  and 
that  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
operator.  He  shoidd  always,  however,  prune 
back  to  give  buds  that  are  likely  to  give  rise 
to  strong  and  vigorous  shoots.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  symmetry  of  the  bush  or  tree  and  the 
size  they  are  desired  to  be,  the  operator  can 
then  determine  whether  he  should  cut  hard 
back  or  merely  take  off  the  points  of  the  shoots 
to  be  left  after  the  thinning  out  of  the  useless 
wood. 

The  aids  to  success,  then,  are  the  thinning 
out  of  the  useless  and  weak  shoots  to  let  light 
and  air  play  upon  the  remainder,  the  keeping 
of  the  tree  or  bush  to  one  stem,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  in  a  sunny  position.  Good  soil  is  always 
advantageous,  provided  it  is  well  drained,  but 
the  Lilac  will  flower  freely  on  very  poor  soil 
if  it  gets  good  attention  otherwise.  In  very 
thin  or  sandy  soils,  if  the  leaves  are  weak  and 
growth  not  proceeding  favourably  during  dry 
weather  in  July,  a  good  watering  at  intervals 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  Towards 
autumn,  when  the  wood  should  be  ripening, 
no  water  would  be  necessary  or  even  desired. 

Bon  Accord. 


This  is  from  a  provincial  paper: — Wanted, 
a  respectable  man,  to  look  after  a  garden  and 
milk  a  cow  who  has  a  good  voice  and  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sing  in  a  choir. 
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Hardy  Fuchsias. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Fuchsia  are  hardy 
in  some  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a 
smaller  number  can  practically  he  cultivated 
in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Their  cultivation  is  so  simple  that  no  garden, 
large  or  small,  should  he  without  some  of 
them  where  they  will  grow  without  protection. 
Some  of  them  are  really  hardier  than  they 
generally  get  credit  for,  so  that  some  highly 
ornamental  garden  plants  are  neglected  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  hardiness  is  mis¬ 
understood.  . 

In  the  South  and  West  of  England  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea,  and  even  in  Scotland 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  hardier 
Fuchsias  seldom  or  never  get  cut  down  by 
frost,  but  continue  te  increase  in  stature  and 
strength  year  after  year.  Where  they  succeed 
so  admirably  as  this,  many  villa  and  cottage 
gardens  owe  their  chief  ornament  to  these 
hardy  Fuchsias.  In  some  cases  they  are 
planted  against  the  walls  in  sunny  aspects, 
while  other  cultivators  make  hedges  of  them. 

Another  plan  is  to  plant  them  singly  or  m 
groups  upon  grass  in  fully  exposed  positions, 
and  if  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  they 
make  splendid  masses  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and 
produce  a  mass  of  bloom  from  an  early  period 
of  summer  till  cold  weather  puts  a  check  to 
growth.  Certain  of  them  may  also  be  used  as 
herbaceous  border  plants  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  get  cut  to  the  ground  in 
winter.  Under  such  conditions  they  spring 
up  from  the  rootstock  and  form  bushes  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  flower  splendidly  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer. 

Any  good  garden  soil  will  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements,  but  heavy  and  wet  soils  should  be 
avoided.  A  light-  and  friable  soil — that  is,  a 
loose  and  well-drained  one — will  enable  these 
hardy  Fuchsias  to  pass  through  the  winter 
safely  and  make  fine  growth  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  In  places  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or 
gravellv,  with  no  great  depth  of  good  material 
on  the  top,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a 
good  watering  occasionally  if  the  best  results 
are  expected. 

When  planted  out,  however,  these  Fuchsias 
stand  a  deal  of  drought,  and  may  even  be 
grown  on  the  top  of  retaining  walls,  so  that 
they  can  hang  over  the  sides  in  situations  that 
appear  dry,  but  if  the  soil  is  of  a  fair  average 
depth  they  make  wonderful  growth  and  flower 
profusely,'  provided  always  the  cultivator 
selects  a  sunny  position  in  which  to  plant 
them.  Fuchsias  delight  in  light  and  air,  and 
always  look  best  when  freely  exposed  in  that 
respect.  They  should  not,  however,  be 
planted  in  wind-swept  situations,  where  the 
stems  and  leaves  would  frequently  be  lashed 
about  during  the  prevalence  of  gales,  or  even 
strong  breezes  of  wind ;  but,  provided  the 
situation  is  not  what  could  be  called  wind¬ 
swept,  these  hardy  Fuchsias  will  live  and 
thrive.  Readers  may  be  reminded  that  in 
very  cold  localities  the  biggest,  finest,  and 
best-flowered  plants  are  obtained  bv  planting 
against  walls,  where  the  stems  will  reach  a 
much  greater  height  and  flower  more  profusely 
than  when  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

The  long-stamened  Fuchsia  (Fuchsia  macro- 
sterna)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of 
the  hardy  Fuchsias,  and  is  known  under  a 
variety  of  names,  of  which  F.  gracilis  is  the 
most  common.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  varies  in  height  from  3  ft.  to 
10ft.,  according  to  treatment;  but  when 
planted  in  a  fully  exposed  situation  in  the 
north  it  makes  bushes  about  2’  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height.  The  shoots,  as  a  rule,  get  killed  down 
with  severe  frost,  but  fresh  stems  spring  up 
from  the  base  in  spring  and  flower  freely 
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during  summer.  The  plant  is  of  slender 
twiggy  growth,  and  has  scarlet  sepals  with 
purple  petals.  It  practically  blooms  from 
July  to  October.  There  is  a  variegated  variety 
often  grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant  and  is  very 
effective  with  a  broad  creamy  yellow  margin. 

The  hardiest  of  all  the  Fuchsias  is  F.  riccar- 
toni,  which  was  a  seedling  from  F.  globosa, 
and  originated  at  Riccarton,  near  Edinburgh, 
about  1830.  It  was  another  proof  of  the  old 
story  that  “a  prophet  is  not  without  honour 
except  in  his  own  country.”  It  had  been  sent 
out  for  some  considerable  time  before  anybody 
fancied  it,  and  it  was  only  after  it  had  made 
splendid  growth  in  some  far  distant  locality 
that  its  true  merits  were  recognised.  Its 
true  value  was  discovered  after  it  nad  been 
planted  and  its  hardiness  proved,  but  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  and 
notoriety  after  it  had  shown  what  it  could  do 
when  planted  on  the  western  or  southern  sea¬ 
board  of  Great  Britain. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  produced  in  twos 
and  threes  at  the  joints  of  the  current  year’s 
shoots.  The  sepals  are  scarlet  and  the  petals 
purple.  In  a  warm  sunny  situation  it  com¬ 
mences  flowering  early  in  summer,  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  checked  by  frost.  In  the  north  of 
Scotland  it  will  grow  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or 
more  against  a  wall,  but  when  planted  in  the 
open  in  an  inland  garden  it  seldom  exceeds 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height,  and  may  or  may  not 
get  cut  down  by  frost,  but  always  flowers 
beautifully,  making  an  upright  bush  that  re¬ 
quires  no  staking  under  such  conditions. 

The  parent  of  the  previous  plant,  F. 
globosa,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has  rather 
short  drooping  flowers  with  purple-red  sepals 
and  purple-violet  petals.  The  name  appears 
to  have  been  given  on  account  of  the  globular 
or  short  and  inflated  character  of  the  flowers, 
especially  before  expansion.  This,  together 
with  F.  macrostema,  is  reputed  to  be  a  parent 
of  many  of  the  fine  florist’s  varieties,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  follow  the 
line  of  descent  from  this  small  form  through 
the  many  intermediate  generations  to  the 
existing  forms.  This  species  is  scarcely  so 
hardy  as  any  of  the  previous  ones,  but  near 
the  seaboard  it  has  proved  very  serviceable 
and  hardy. 

F.  corallina  is  a  strong-growing  hybrid 
Fuchsia  which  was  derived  from  F.  cordi- 
folia  x  globosa.  The  sepals  are  crimson  and 
the  petals  pulm-purple,  but  do  not  offer  any¬ 
thing  very  striking  by  comparison  with  the 
more  tender  florist’s  varieties.  The  beauty 
of  the  plant,  however,  largely  depends  upon 
the  crimson  tints  of  the  leaves  and  the  dark 
red  shoots  of  the  current  season.  On  the  sea¬ 
board  t— s  varies  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height, 
making  a  very  handsome  shrub  or  small  tree, 
according  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  pruned. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  a 
great  influence  upon  Fuchsias,  though  it  may 
be  merely  that  the  equable  temperature  which 
prevails  there  has  the  effect  of  prolonging  the 
season  of  growth  and  the  stems  do  not  get 
cut  back  in  winter. 

F.  coccinea  was  introduced  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  its  native  country  is  uncertain, 
although  it  was  supposed  to  be  Brazil.  It 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Oxford  Botanical 
Garden  unnoticed  until  a  more  recent  period, 
when  the  true  plant  of  this  name  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Maga¬ 
zine,”  t.  5740.  It  is  a  slender  growing  plant 
with  scarlet  sepals  and  violet  petals.  The 
leaves  of  the  young  shoots  are  downy  and 
more  or  less  brightly  tinted  with  red  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  therefore  a  beam 
tiful,  though  rather  tender,  species,  and  re^ 
quires  to  be  grown  in  a  sheltered  position 
against  a  wall. 
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Pars  about  People. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  decided 
close  Eaton  Park  to  the  public  unless  a  st 
is  put  to  the  looting  of  flowers. 

Mr.  C.  Frampton,  of  Dorchester,  has  t 
credit  of  having  grown  the  largest  Broccoli : 
the  season.  This  measured  40  in.  in  circu. 
ference  and  weighed  8i  lbs. 

Princess  Alexander  of  Teck  will  open  t. 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  which  isi 
be  held  in  the  society’s  beautiful  garden 
Regent’s  Park  on  June  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

The  handsome  Challenge  Cup  of  the  Far 
sham  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Assoc, 
tion  has  been  won  three  times  by  F.  G.  Oliv 
Esq.,  of  Mountfield,  and  he  has  declared 
intention  of  winning  it  again. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Martin  has  been  appointed  i 
succeed  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise  in  the  management ; 
the  Toddington  Orchard  Company.  He  h 
previously  held  the  position  of  sub-manag 
and  was  trained  at  Toddington. 

Mr.  Thomas  le  Pelley,  of  Rusper  Yineri 
Horsham,  has  been  awarded  a  silver  me 
for  a  collection  of  “  Black  Hambro’  ”  Graj 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Craw 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associate 

Mr.  James  Watt,  of  The  Gardens,  IMyi 
hurst,  Leigh,  gave  an  admirable  lecture 
“  Insects  and  Flowers  ”  before  the  memk 
of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  Muti 
Improvement  Association  at  their  last  me 
ing. 

Mr.  A.  Thomson,  chairman  of  the  Craw 
and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvem 
Association,  has  presented  the  association  w 
a  valuable  collection  of  coloured  plates 
flowering  plants  and  of  botanical  specime 
for  which  lie  has  been  heartily  thanked. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Seaborne,  who  has  been  appoinl 
gardener  to  P.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Lusconnbe  Cas . 
Dawlish,  was  for  some  years  plant  and  fit 
foreman  in  the  garden  of  G.  F.  Moore,  E  . 
Chardwar,  Burton-on-the-Water,  Glouc.est : 
previously  to  that  he  was  at  Blenheim  ;1 
Kew. 

Mr.  Richard  Dean,  secretary  of  1 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  is  to  ■ 
the  recipient  of  a  testimonial,  which  it  is  s  - 
gested  should  take  the  form  of  a  purse  f 
money.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  to  e 
fund  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  St.  James’  Yn. 
Swain’s  Lane,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  wife  of  the  Town  Clerbf 
Aberdeen,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Will ai 
Paul,  F.L.S.,  of  Waltham  Cross,  the  fanis 
authority  on  Rose  culture.  Ella  Mary  Gor  ii 
is  to-day  Scotland’s  premier  poet,  ark  is 
known  as  the  “Queen’s  Poetess.”  Both  *r 
husband  and  herself  have  the  degree  of  LIP. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  some  time  since  ff 
£1,000  towards  laying  out  land  left  by  ® 
late  ex-Provost  Landale  for  a  public  park  r 
Lochgelley.  The  work  of  laying  out  the  * 
park  is  now  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  w" 
completed  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  >e 
northern  burgh . 

Mr.  H.  Turney,  a  gardener  living  at  I 
hill,  has  earned  local  fame  by  his  corres]''- 
dence  with  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  K.C.,  5’- 
At  a  Conservative  meeting  at  Reigate  J® 
eminent  King’s  Counsellor  is  stated  to  l)’e 
said  that  he  would  give  three  acres  of  1  ^ 
and  a  cow  if  Mr.  Turney  would  cultivate  « 
land  and  milk  the  cow.  Mr.  Hall  now  U 
he  did  not  make  the  offer,  but  the  Rec  ill 
gardener  maintains  that  he  did,  and  is  41 
trying  to  convince  the  M.P.  that  he  is  enti  '■ 
to. the  cow  and  three  acres  of  land. 
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Few  are  there  who  can  but  agree  that  in 
levotin"  a  small  amount  of  space  week  by 
.veek  to  the  interests  of  lovers  of  poultry  and 
, tiler  home  pets  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening 
IVorld  will  be  conferring  a  distinct  benefit 
ipon  many  of  his  readers  who,  in  addition  to 
heir  gardening  pursuits,  are  more  or  less 
nterested  in  the  keeping  of  fowls,  pigeons, 
abbits,  and  other  live  stock.  At  his  request 
[  have  consented  to  manage  this  section  of 
the  paper,  and  in  furtherance  thereof  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  from  time  to  time  receive  the 
experiences  of  my  readers;  to  answer  any 
cpieries  which  they  may  care  to  address  to  me 
through  the  Editor,  and  thus  help  them  in 
any  difficulties  which  present  themselves. 

With  the  advent  of  hot  weather  the  troubles 
and  trials  of  the  poultry-keeper  are  great. 
Vermin  flourish  and  multiply  during  the 
summer  months,  and  if  a  full  egg-basket  js 
desired  they  must  be  fought  determinedly  and 
[fiercely.  The  ends  of  the  perches  in  the  roost¬ 
ing  house  should  be  well  painted  once  a  w’eek 
with  carbolic  acid,  as  may  be  the  cracks  and 
crevices  in  the  nest-boxes.  The  houses  must 
also  be  regularly  cleaned  once  a  week,  and 
the  birds,  if  penned  in  a  confined  run,  must 
have  plenty  of  clean  dry  earth  or  ashes  in 
which  to  dust  themselves.  These  latter  re¬ 
marks,  of  course,  cannot  apply  to  birds  on  a 
farm,  as  with  a  free  range  they  find  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  dusting  themselves  in  the 
hedgerows;  and  they  need  it,  for  farmers, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  at  all  particular  in 
keeping  the  houses  clean.  If  fowls  are  to  pay 
their  way  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  they  and  their  houses  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  vermin. 

Just  now  chickens  are  growing  fast,  and  the 
early  broods  are  thinking  of  perching  at  night. 
When  and  wherever  possible  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  do  this  in  the  same  house  as 
the  old  birds.  Young  stock  do  a  great  deal 
better  when  they  are  given  a  house  to  them¬ 
selves. 

A  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  if  eggs 
aie  expected  by  and  by  in  the  cold  and  dreary 
months  of  the  year,  is  the  feeding  of  the 
chickens  now.  They  must  be  kept  growing, 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  a  varied  diet. 
Variety  m  their  feeding  not  only  promotes 
len  glow tli,  but  it  wards  off  many  diseases, 
ourteit,  diarrhoea,  and  sickness  are  usually  the 
attendants  of  a  long  unvaried  diet.  They  are 

chicken11*8  wl“ch  carry  off  many  a  promising 

Cleanliness  in  feeding  is  another  great  con- 

nmn  'T-  ^6Ter  allow  the  food  ^  be 
trampled  in  the  ground.  Feed  just  what  will 

UP  at  each  time  of  feeding,  and  no 
for  tehe  chicken  feeding  troughs  are  best 
about  in  ft  f°°d'  Some  breeders  scatter  grit 
the  oft  f  TS'  i1  Pr6fer  t0  mix  a  1;ttle  with 
economicfoTd  GaCh  mT?mg-  Tt  ^  much  more 
srrnnud  b35  n0ne  °f  Sets  trampled  in  the 

get  grit  and  J0U  ar6  C6rtain  that  the  chicks  do 

tlm11?8  in  confinement  must  at  this  season  of 
year  be  well  supplied  with  green  food 
They  cannot  possibly  be  kept  healthy  and  in 
good  laymg  condition  if  they  are  not.  In 
tied  nif l,een  food.to  fowls  in  runs  it  should  be 
fowls  L!  thVlde  ^  the  run,  so  that  the 
y  peck  at  it  without  trampling  it 


down.  Green  food  which  has  been  trarnplod 
down,  and  then,  when  practically  decayed, 
picked  up,  has  caused  the  death  of  many  a 
good  hen. 

Water,  fresh  and  in  abundance,  must  be 
given  during  the  summer  months.  Fowls 
drink  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  it  is  most 
essential  it  should  be  given  often.  Give  it  fresh 
twice  a  day,  and  be  careful  to  place  the  drink¬ 
ing  vessel  in  a  shady  place.  Sun-heated  water 
is  apt  to  give  the  birds  diarrhoea. 

To  keep  the  runs  fresh  and  sweet  use  plenty 
of  slaked  lime.  Poultry  runs  should  be  dug 
over  at  least  once  a  week  and  given  a  good 
dusting  with  slaked  lime. 

Weeds  are  growing  apace  in  the  gardens 
just  now.  Do  not  burn  them,  but  throw  them 
into  the  fowls’  run ;  the  yield  of  the  egg- 
basket  will  be  appreciably  increased  thereby. 
Amongst  the  weeds  the  fowls  will  find  many 
a  dainty  tit-bit  in  the  form  of  slugs,  snails, 
caterpillars,  and  other  insects,  all  of  which 
are  stimulating  to  the  egg-producing  organs. 
The  weeds  themselves  afford  a  nice  change  in 
the  green  food  dietary,  and  assist  in  purifying 
and  cooling  the  blood,  whilst  the  exercise 
which  the  birds  get  scratching  and  pulling 
the  weeds  about  will  also  be  beneficial. 

Where  there  are  young  chickens,  all  runs, 
coops,  and  houses  occupied  by  them  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  once  a 
week,  so  as  to  keep  down  vermin  and  prevent 
that  fell  disease,  gapes. 

Small  chickens  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  the  last  thing  at  night,  for,  should  any¬ 
thing  be  wrong,  the  morning  may  be  too  late 
to  rectify  it.  Many  chickens  die  owing  to 
their  becoming  vent- bound.  The  excreta  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  feathers  of  the  vent,  form  a  hard 
solid  mass,  and  prevents  the  passing  of  the 
motions.  If  a  chicken  looks  sleepy,  dull,  and 
languid  its  vent  should  at  once  be  examined, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  the  excreta  is  adhering 
to. the  feathers  it  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved,  and  this  simple  action  will  save  many 
a  life. 

When  you  are  in  difficulties  write  to  me, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  help  you  in  these 
columns. 


Asperula  suberosa. 

Our  common  Woodruff  (Asperula  odorata) 
is  by  no  means  a  useless  plant,  for  if  liberally 
treated  it  carpets  the  ground  with  foliage  of 
a  fine  fresh-looking  green,  and  exhales  a 
peculiar  odour  that  is  distinctly  invigorating 
reminding  one  of  the  hay  fields.  But  one 
must  confess  this  homely  plant  loses  points  by 
comparison  with  A.  suberosa,  which  is  really 
a  lovely  little  gem  that  should  be  growij  by 
eveiy  lover  of  hardy  plants.  A  fair-sized 
patch  of  this  plant  is  an  ornament  to  any 
rockery,  and  a  fit  companion  to  the  choicest 
of  Alpine  plants.  The  stems  and  foliage  are 
so  densely  clothed  with  downy  and  silvery 
hairs  as  to  give  the  whole  plant  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  smothered  with  silken 
fluff,  and  the  delicately  tinted  pink  flowers 
harmonise  so  sweetly  with  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  that  one  cannot  pass  by  without  noting 
the  chaste  beauty  of  every  leaf  and  flower. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  grow  if  given  a  gritty 
compost  in  a  well-drained  spot,  but  in  'times 
of  excessive  rain  it  is  well  to  place  a  sheet  of 
glass  over  it  lest  the  moisture  settling  amon^ 
the  downy  leaves  cause  them  to  decay^ 
thereby  robbing  the  plant  of  its  beauty. 

Heather  Bell. 


All  the  hospitals  and  almshouses  in  Berlin 
are  regularly  supplied  with  flowers  from  the 
public  gardens  of  the  city. 


East  Winds  and  Frosts. — The  Clerk  of  the 
Weather  has  been  behaving  in  a  most  unpar¬ 
donable  manner.  Keen  north-easterly  winds 
prevailed,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  May. 
London  escaped  with  little  effect  of  frost,  but 
in  many  parts  of  the  provinces  the  visitation 
has  been  more  severe.  There  were  nine 
degrees  of  frost  in  the  Yale  of  Bucks  and  at 
Oxford,  and  ten  at  Newark.  Snow  fell  last 
week  in  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and 
Northampton,  and  serious  hailstorms  in  other 
parts.  The  consequence  is  that  great  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  fruit  and  Potato  crops, 
and  Beans  and  Strawberries  have  suffered 
badly.  It  is  stated  that  such  a  cold  May  has 
not  been  experienced  for  fifty  years. 

*  *  * 

Wild  Flower  Robbers. — In  some  parts  of 
England  certain  of  our  wild  flowers  are  in 
danger  of  extinction.  Local  ordinances  for 
the  protection  of  wild  flowers  are  not  unknown 
in  this  country,  but  Cape  Colony  is  doing  the 
thing  thoroughly,  and  means  to  give  as  full 
protection  to  wild  flowers  as  to  wild  birds,  and 
so  put  a  stop  to  the  indiscriminate  plucking 
or  uprooting  of  them.  The  Bill  which  is 
before  the  Cape  Colony  House  of  Assembly 
will  require  every  dealer  in  such  flowers  to  pay 
a  substantial  fee  for  a  licence. 

*  *  * 

Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  from  the 
Continent.  ■ — -  Fresh  fruits  imported  from 
Calais  last  year  totalled  5,000  tons,  flowers 
31  tons,  Potatos  10,246  tons,  and  vegetables 
677  tons.  From  Boulogne  we  received  27,628 
tons  of  fruit,  12,787  tons  of  vegetables,  1,937 
tons  of  flowers,  35,088  tons  of  Potatos,  2,309 
tons  of  Walnuts,  and  1,634  tons  of  Chestnuts. 
Havre  sent  us  58,876  cwt.  of  table  fruits,  Caen 
1,930  tons  of  fruit,  Dieppe  2,325  tons  of  Apples 
and  Pears  and  4,511  tons  of  other  fruit,  and 
Honfleur  4,017  tons  of  fruit. 

*  *  * 


A  Schoolgirl  s  Bull. — A  teacher  in  a 
middle-class  school  in  the  Wirral  district  has 
made  a  collection  of  curious  comments  by 
children  which  have  come  under  her  notice. 
Some  of  these,  vouched  for  as  absolutely 
genuine,  have  just  been  published.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  occurred  in  an  essay  on 
Fruits,  was  surely  the  work  of  an  Irish 
S11^  ■’  Not  many  native  fruits  are  found  in 
England,  and  the  few  that  there  are  grow 
abroad !  ” 


*  *  * 


Forced  Strawberries. — The  forced  sup¬ 
plies  of  tliis  delicious  fruit  are  abundant  just 
now  in  Covent  Garden,  and  may  be  had  as  low 
as  Is.  a  pound  wholesale,  though  the  choicer 
grades  will  be  worth  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  One 
grower  in  Middlesex  has  over  100,000  pots  of 
i-tiawberry  plants,  nearly  30,000  of  which  are 
now  in  full  fruit.  Prices  have  been  somewhat 
lower  this  season,  which  fact  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  choice 
late  Apples  that  have  been  marketed. 

*  *  * 


contributions  to  this  fund  up  to  Saturday 
evening  May  27tli,  are  as  follow  Previously 
acknowledged,  £35  16s.  9d.  •  Dr.  R,  Boxall 
Is.  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  5s.  ;  Mr.  G. 
Crabbe,  Is.  6d.  ;  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  5s.  ;  Mr.  E.  F 
Hawes,  5s.  ;  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
il  Is.  ;  Rev.  L.  Knights-Smith,  5s.  ;  Mr.  j 
Watson,  jun.,  2s.  ;  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Is. 
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Spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society. 

May  24th  and  25th. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Waverle  r 
Market,  Edinburgh.  The  entries  numbered 
459,  being  one  less  than  last  year.  ihe 
quality  of  the  exhibits  as  a  whole  compared 
favourably  with  former  years.  The  classes 
for  Orchids  were  well-filled,  and  were  of  great 
merit. 

Plants. 

Mr.  W.  Sharp,  Freeland,  Forgandenny, 
>vas  awarded  first  prize  for  'a  group  of  Orchids, 
and  his  examples  pf  Odontoglossum  crispum 
were  superb.  Mr.  Adam  Knight,  Brayton 
Hall,  Carlisle,  took  the  first  place  for  a  group 
of  plants,  with  an  artistically  arranged 
crescent-shaped  group  in  which  the  leading 
features  were  cineraria  stellata,  schizanthus 
wisetonensis,  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  and 
Calceolarias,  interspersed  with  Crotons  and 
other  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  M.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen, 
was,  as  usual,  a  leading  prize-winner,  taking 
first  place  for  ten  plants  in  bloom,  six  stove 
plants,  four  stove  plants,  six  foliage  plants, 
and  four  foliage  plants.  He  was  also  placed 
first  for  three  plants  of  recent  introduction, 
with  examples  of  Heliconia  Edwardus  Rex, 
Dracaena,  Alpina  Sandarae,  and  Nicotiana 
Sanderae. 

Ferns  were  not  largely  represented,  but 
some  good  examples  were  staged.  For  three 
exotic  Ferns  the  first  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  gardener  to  Provost 
Mackie,  Leith.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and 
Calceolarias  were  strongly  represented,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  in  both  classes 
the  leading  honours  went  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Gallo¬ 
way,  Drylaw  House,  Davidson’s  Mains,  who 
was  also  first  with  twelve  pot  Roses. 

Cut  flowers  were  of  good  quality.  -  For 
twenty-four  Roses  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  that  veteran  rosarian  Mr.  W.  Parlane, 
Posslea  Row ;  whilst  Mr.  W.  Young,  Kirk- 
cowan,  Wigtonshire,  another  successful  cul¬ 
tivator,  took  first  place  for  twelve  blooms. 

Fruit  was  rather  poorly  represented  as  to 
quantity.  Mr.  Adam  Knight  was  first  for 
two  dishes  Strawberries,  distinct,  and  Mr.  R. 
Woodcock,  Archerfield,  Drem,  took  first  place 
in  the  classes  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nec¬ 
tarines.  An  interesting  exhibit  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  South  Australian  Apples  sent  by  the 
Agent-General  for  South  Australia.  Mr.  G. 
McKinlay,  gardener  to  Earl  Cowper,  Wrest 
Park,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  also  exhibited 
some  fine  examples  of  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples. 

Vegetables. 

Most  of  the  vegetable  classes  were  well- 
filled,  and  the  quality  was  generally  good. 
Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh, 
was  first  for  the  collection ;  and  Mr.  G. 
McKinlay,  who  was  a  good  second,  took  first 
place  for  a  collection  of  Salads. 

Nurserymen. 

Nurserymen’s  exhibits  were  numerous  and 
highly  meritorious.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Pinkhill,  Edinburgh,  showed 
a  -Japanese  summer-house,  decorated  with 
Rambler  Roses,  Acers,  etc.,  and  surrounded 
by  artistically  designed  beds  of  Weisela  Eva 
Rathke,  standard  Thorns,  Acers,  Spiraeas, 
Bovouias,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Craigmillar  Nur¬ 
series,  Edinburgh,  showed  a  tastefully 
arranged  groups  of  plants,  50  ft.  by  25  ft.  Pro¬ 
minent  features  in  it  were  standard  and  pillar 
Rambler  Roses,  suspended  baskets  of  Aspa¬ 
ragus,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  blocks  of 
their  zonal  Pelargonium  Craigmillar  King  (an 
intense  scarlet)  and  of  their  pure  white  stage 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  J.  Lyon. 


Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  showed  a  varied  collection  of  alpines 
m  rockwork  of  real  stone,  including  Saxifraga 
Dr.  Ramsay,  (Jytisus  purpurea  at  do  Oleana 
Gunnii,  etc. 

Messrs.  Stormouth  and  Son,  Ivirkbride, 
also  showed  a  large  collection  of  alpines  in 
rock,  including  such  good  things  as  Euphorbia 
piiosa  major,  Onosma  tauricum,  Primula  in- 
volucrata,  and  P.  Parryi. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed 
a  large  collection  of  cut  flowers,  including 
Pansies,  Violas,  Sweet  Peas,  stage  and  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  hardy  border  flowers,  and  a 
vase  of  Nicotiana  Sanderae. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  showed  a  taste¬ 
fully-arranged  stand  of  cut  flowers,  including 
Moutan  Paeonies,  Carnations,  stage 
Auriculas,  hardy  border  flowers,  and  Cactus 
zonal  Pelargoniums  m  various  shades  or 
colour. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  ex¬ 
hibited  Tulips  and  Anemones.  Messrs.  J . 
and  A.  Glass,  Edinburgh,  showed  Tulips. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot, 
showed  a  group  of  their  famous  named  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  including  two  new  varieties 
oi  real  merit,  viz.,  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Gomar 
Waterer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fortune,  17,  Queensferry 
Street,  Edinburgh,  showed  Roses,  Sweet  Peas, 
etc.,  in  bowls  fitted  with  the  “  Beatall  Flower 
Displayer.” 

Messrs.  Shanks  and  Son,  Arbroath,  showed 
a  motor  lawn  mower,  and  Messrs.  Small, 
Arbroath,  showed  their  patent  hose  reel. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Limited, 
the  well-known  seed  merchants  and  manure 
manufacturers,  had  a  very  neat  and  attractive 
display  of  their  horticultural  specialities,  in¬ 
cluding  fertilisers,  Clubicide,  organic  guano, 
insect  destroyer,  and  necros  vaporising 
powders.  They  had  also  a  good  show  ot 
Cunt’s  Chrysanthemum  manure,  and  chemical 
mixture  in  tins  from  6d.  and  Is.  upwards. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  was  in  charge  of  the  stand, 
and  had  a  busy  time  attending  to  thei  numerous 
callers. 


A  New  Campanula. 

(C.  phyctidocalyx.) 

Under  the  above  name  a  new  Campanula 
was  exhibited  by  Air.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  May  9th.  The 
species  was  described  by  Boissier,  and  comes 
from  Armenia.  The  plant  shown  had  the 
height  and  habit  of  C.  Rapunculus,  wn..  the 
dark  green  shining  foliage  something  in  the 
way  of  C.  pyramidalis,  but  smaller  and  neater. 
The  flowers  had  much  the  same  shape  as  those 
of  C.  persicifolia,  but  were  rather  smaller. 
They  may  be  described  as  bell  shaped,  rich 
dark  blue,  and  produced  in  a  terminal  raceme 
of  ten  to  twelve.  The  styles  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower  are  black.  The  lower  leaves  on  the 
stem  are  lanceolate,  while  the  upper  ones  are 
smaller,  heart  shaped,  and  bright  shining 
green. 

If  it  proves  perfectly  hardy  it  will  be  useful 
for  the  herbaceous  border  or  even  the  rockery, 
on  account  of  its  neat  habit.  This  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  height  of  the  plant  when 
grown  in  the  open,  as  the  plant  shown  was 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  high.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  plant  increases  in  stature,  the  flowers 
might  be  expected  to  do  likewise,  and  al¬ 
though  the  general  aspect  of  the  flowers  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Peach-leaved  Bellflower, 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  different,  and  ardent 
plantsmen  would  find  a  variety  of  purposes 
for  which  this  would  be  highly  suitable,  and 
prove  interesting  as  well  as  ornamental. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vege  able  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  oj 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
sod  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  sucih  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  arid 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Tulips  Diseased. 

We  had  a  fine  display  of  Tulips,  but  the  leaves 
and  flowers  became  spotted  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  flowers  that  were  badly  spotted  did  not  open 
kindly,  but  presented  a  crippled  appearance,  espt- 
cially  after  the  drying  wind  set  in.  Is  the  disease 
likely  to  appear  again,  and  how  can  it  be  pre¬ 
vented? — (T.  W.  T.) 

The  fungus  causing  the  mischief  is  Bot-rytis 
parasitica.  If  next  season  is  wet,  the  Tulips  are 
almost  sure  to  show  the  presence  of  the  fungus  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  if  the  bulbs 
are  planted  in  the  same  soil  as  tliis  year.  We 
think  in  the  case  of  any  plant  -that  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  fungoid  enemies  it  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  them  too  often  in  the  same  soil.  You  can, 
however,  by  good  cultivation  check  the  ravages 
of  the  fungus  to  a  considerable  extent.  Ihe 
bulbs  themselves,  however,  are  liable  to  get 
attacked  and  thus  to  carry  over  the  fungus  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  season 
being  favourable  to  the  fungus  or  otherwise.  At 
lifting  time  we  should  advise  you  to  place  the 
bulbs  in  a  sack  and  mix  them  with  sulphur, 
shaking  up  the  bag  to  distribute  the  sulphur  over 
every  bulb  and  amongst  the  scales  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Bulbs  should  be  dried  before  this  opera¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  sulphur  may  be  properly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Before  planting  the  bulbs  in  the 
autumn  it  would  be  well  to  trench  the  soil  2ft 
deep  or  more,  whether  they  are  to  be  planted  ir 
the  same  situation  or  not.  This  would  tend  b 
bury  the  spores  deeply,  as  the  top  spit  wouk 
usually  be  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
If  nothing  is  to  be  planted  in  the  bed  immedi 
ately,  some  gas  lime  could  be  spread  over  the  to] 
of  the  first  spit  after  it  is  in  the  trench.  Thii 
would  also  serve  to  destroy  the  spores  auc 
sweeten  the  soil.  If  the  bulbs  are  to  be  planted 
immediately  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  merely 
air-slaked  lime  for  this  purpose.  vVhile  plantinv 
the  bulbs,  those  that  are  evidently  disease 
should  be  picked  out  and  burned. 

Growing  Todea  Superba. 

We  have  a  good-sized  Todea  superba,  but  th 
fronds  lose  their  fine  appearance  towards  the  en 
of  the  summer.  It  is  grown  in  the  greenhouse.- 
(E.  S.) 

Owing  to  the  dry  character  of  the  atmosphere  o 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  it  is  impossible  to  d 
filmy  Ferns  of  any  character  justice  without  soni 
special  means  of  preserving  the  moisture  abou 
them.  Owing  to  the  ventilation  given  and  necei 
sary  for  the  welfare  of  a  greenhouse,  the  atnr 
sphere  is  too  dry  for  Todeas.  Good-sized  plan 
are  also  too  large  to  be  got  conveniently  undei 
bell-glass  as  the  fronds  of  large  plants  will  att-ai. 
a  length  of  3ft.  or  more.  You  can,  however,  coi 
trive  at  small  expense  or  trouble  to  grow  1 1 
beautiful  Fern  admirably  by  making  a  frame  ioi 
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f  a  suitable  size  to  contain  the  fronds  without 
jrowding  them.  The  plan  is  to  select  a  shady 
tuation  on  the  north  aspect  of  a  house  or  wall, 
his  ensures  the  plants  being  kept  cool  at  all 
mes,  and  the  presence  of  a  house,  except  in  cold 
istricts,  renders  heating  altogether  unnecessary, 
Is  this  Fern  will  flourish  provided  frost  is  merely 
ept  out,  The  frame  need  not  be  an  expensive 
ne,  and  if  fairly  expert  with  the  saw  and  plane 
ou  could  make  one  for  yourself  wu.,  a  few 
oards.  The  top  should  consist  of  a  sash  that 
,'ould  cover  the  frame  closely,  but  be  movable,  so 
hat  it  could  be  tilted  up  for  watering  and  ventila- 
ion  occasionally  when  that  is  necessary.  Yen- 
ilation  would  tend  to  harden  tne  fronds,  but 
,-ould  only  be  necessary  during  warm  weather, 
n  a  frame  like  this,  and  the  Ferns  stood  on  a  bed 
f  ashes,  very  little,  if  any,  syringing  would  be 
ecessary  in  order  to  keep  the  fronds  healthy  and 
ippy.  Watering  should,  however,  be  attended 
i  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  soil  to 
1st  dry. 


ellow  Flowers  on  Laburnum  Adami. 

A  small  tree  of  Laburnam  Adami  has  given 
.se  to  a  sport  with  yellow  flowers.  Is  this  a  new 
ling? — (A.  W.  D.). 

It  is  not  a  new  plant  at  all,  but  really  the 
jnimon  Laburnum — that  is,  when  yellow  flowers 
apear  on  Laburnum  Adami,  which  is  a  remark- 
ile  case  of  a  hybrid  having  been  produced  by 
•afting  Cytisus  purpureus  on  a  stock  of  Labur- 
lm  vulgare.  The  plant  is  remarkably  given  to 
wrting  back  to  either  or  both  parents.  The 
iort  most  often  consists  of  yellow  flowers,  thus 
presenting  the  original  stock  of  the  graft  hybrid, 
imetimes,  however,  the  large  purplish  flowers 
Laburnum  Adami  give  place  to  a  branch  bear- 
.g  small  leaves  of  purple  flowers,  which  is  simply 
ytisus  purpureus,  one  of  the  original  parents, 
his  latter  form  of  sport  is  by  no  means  so 
immon  as  the  yellow.  If  you  wish  to  preserve 
aburnum  Adami,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut 
i  the  branch  bearing  the  yellow  flowers,  as  it 
too  powerful  for  the  hybrid,  and  would  very 
on  utilise  all  the  sap  and  food  supplied,  and 
us  finally  become  simply  the  common  Labur- 
im,  instead  of  the  graft  hybrid,  L.  Adami. 

ariegated  Ivies. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  name  half  a 
jzen  of  the  best  variegated  Ivies?  We  have  a 
w  wall  that  would  be  much  improved  with  ever- 
■een  climbers  like  this.  They  should  all  be 
»rdy.— (H.  C.  Spence.) 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  handsome  of 
e  variegated  Ivies  are  not  quite  hardy,  so  that 
|e  have  omitted  them  in  the  list  given.  There 
a  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  names,  as  those  in 
irsery  collections  are  often  under  a  different 
une,  as  too  many  authorities  have  been  respon- 
ble  for  the  giving  of  such  names.  Under  such 
^nditions  it  would  be  advantageous  to  visit  a- 
jod  nursery  where  Ivies  are  grown  in  variety, 
he  following  are,  however,  excellent  varieties  if 
ou  can  succeed  in  procuring  them  :  — Hedera 
elix  marginata  rubra  (often  named  elegantis- 
ma  in  lists),  H.H.  minor  variegata,  H.H.  pal- 
ata  aurea,  H.H.  marginata  major  (sometimes 
■med  marginata  argentea),  H.H.  algeriensis 
riegata,  and  H.H.  aurea  elegantissima. 


naatos  Drooping. 

We  have  a  houseful  of  Tomatos,  most  of  ther 
ing  in  good  health.  A  few  plants  about  2  ft 
gh  or  a  little  more  are  drooping  badly.  Wha 
you  think  is  the  matter  with'  them?- 
•  0.  H.). 


|  robably  the  injury  lies  at  the  roots  of  the 
ints,  so  that  although  the  stems  and  leaves 
ve  hitherto  appeared  healthy,  the  roots  may 
in  bad  condition  below  the  soil.  They  may 
m  be  attacked  by  the  fungus  which  causes  the 
epy  disease  in  Tomatos.  If  the  roots  are  in 
a  condition  from  any  cause,  it  may  be  that 
3  water  supplied  is  thus  checked,  and  that  the 
maged  leaves  are  unable  to  supply  the  moisture 
:essary  during  the  warm  weather  and  bright 
'shine  which  we  have  had  lately.  If  the  roots 
in  very  bad  condition,  it  is  probably  due  to 


the  fungus  above  named,  and,  if  so,  the  safest 
plan  would  be  to  lift  the  plants  carefully,  and 
have  them  burned.  In  doing  so,  we  think  it 
would  also  be  well  to  remove  the  soil  for  some 
distance  round  the  plant,  and  replace  it  by  fresh 
material  before  you  make  good  the  blanks  with 
other  plants.  The  soil  should  also  be  mixed  with 
a  good  dusting  of  air-slacked  lime  before  planting, 
and  this  would  tend  to  destroy  any  spores  about 

Snowy  Fly  on  Ferns. 

Our  Ferns  in  the  warm  house  are  badly  infested 
with  snowy  fly.  Last  year  we  fumigated  the 
house  twice,  but  still  they  continue  to  come 
back  after  a  few  days.  Please  say  in  your 
valuable  paper  how  this  pest  can  be  exterminated. 
-(B.  E.) 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  killing  the  flies  in 
the  perfect  state,  but  insecticides  scarcely  if  at 
all  affect  the  eggs  or  the  scale-like  pupae,  which 
may  be  found  like  white  specks  attached  to  the 
plants.  This  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the 
operation  whatever  may  be  tried,  but  kerosene 
emulsion  has  been  used  with  excellent  effect  upon 
plants  where  fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  or 
nicotine  vapour  has  failed.  The  method  of  using 
it  is  to  get  one  pint  of  kerosene  emulsion,  putting 
it  in  five  gallons  of  rain  water.  The  spraying 
should  be  done  in  the  morning  when  the  'flies 
are  resting  quietly  upon  the  foliage,  and  the  mere 
contact  of  the  emulsion  with  the  flies  will  kill 
them.  If  you  employ  the  syringe,  the  very  finest 
nozzle  you  have  should  be  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  spray  that  will  just  wet  the 
foliage  thoroughly  without  running  down  into 
the  pots  of  soil.  If  you  are  at  ail  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  jet  nozzle  and  careful,  you  should 
manage  to  distribute  the  spray  very  finely  by 
that  means.  Possibly,  however,  a  very  fine  spray 
nozzle  would  answer  better,  as  it  would  distribute 
the  liquid  on  the  surface  and  moisten  the  Ferns 
almost  like  a  fine  dew. 

Forget-Me-Not  in  Spring. 

During  the  past  two  months  I  have  noticed  a 
fine  display  of  Forget-me-Not  in  beds  of  Daffodils 
and  Tulips.  The  plants  I  have  would  not  flower 
till  later  on  in  summer.  Please  let  me  know  the 
name  of  the  spring  flowering  one  and  the  method 
of  rearing  it. — (A.  West.) 

There  are  two  spring  flowering  species,  namely, 
Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  M.  sylvatica,  though  the 
latter  is  the  more  common  and  possibly  the  most 
continuous  bloomer  during  April,  May,  and  June. 
It  is  a  perennial,  but  we  think  the  best  plants 
are  always  obtained  by  sowing  seeds  in  the  open 
about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  rather  thinly  in  lines 
at  6in.  apart,  and  after  they  germinate  you  can 
merely  thin  them  out  if  too  crowded  after  une 
seedlings  get  into  the  rough  leaf.  By  this  time 
you  can  get  more  bushy  specimens  to  plant  out 
in  the  beds  in  October  when  the  spring  planting, 
including  bulbs,  is  being  carried  out. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(B.  A.  D.)  1,  Iris  germanica  ;  2,  Iris  florentina  ; 
3,  Alvssum  saxatile  ;  4,  Aquilegia  vulgaris  alba  ; 
5,  Anchusa  sempervirens  ;  6,  Iberis  correaefolia  ; 
7,  Primula  japonica  alba. — (T.  T.  W.)  1,  Kerria 
japonica  flore  pleno ;  2,  Deutzia  crenata ;  3, 

Rhododendron  nudiflorum  var ;  4,  Rhododendron 
indicum  amoenum ;  5.  Viburnum  Opulus. — 

(C.  W.  D.)  1,  Crataegus  Crus-galli ;  2  Crataegus 
Pvracantha ;  3,  Crataegus  Oxyacantha  oxyacan- 
thoides  flore  pleno  coccineo  (the  Double  Scarlet 
Thorn)  ;  4,  Kalmia  glauca. — (R.  W.)  1.  Geranium 
reflexum ;  2,  Geranium  sylvaticum ;  3,  Paeonia 
officinalis  anemonaeflora ;  4,  Papaver  orientale  ; 
5,  Papaver  nudicaule. — -(A.  L.)  1,  Camassia 

esculenta ;  2,  Geum  montanum ;  3,  Erodium 

Manescavi ;  4,  Erinus  alpinus  ;  5,  Veronica  Teu- 
crium  dubia  ;  6,  Veronica  gentianoides. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

A  ddress . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

<‘A  Lily  of  a  day  is  fairer  far  in  May  than  an  Oak  standing  three  hundred  year  .” — BenJonson. 
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SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to 
send  specimen  copies  of  “  The  Gardening  World  ”  for  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  friends  and  will  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

Important  Notice  to  Advertisers, 

Owing  to  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  The 
Gardening  World,  dated  June  17th,  1905, 
goes  to  press  earlier  than  usual.  All  adver¬ 
tisements,  change  of  copy,  etc.,  for  that 
issue  must  reach  the  office  by  the  first  post 
on  Friday,  June  9th. 

— o — 

We  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
many  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  -who 
have  written  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  journal.  The 
new  features,  the  increased  number  of  illus¬ 
trations,  the  prize  competitions,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  in  price  met  with  such  approval 
that,  as  far  as  the  office  was  concerned,  the 
last  number  was  out  of  print  within  a  day 
or  two  of  publication.  This  is  very  grati¬ 
fying,  although  a  little  inconvenient.  We 
also  thank  those  of  our  readers  who  kindly 
promised  to  distribute  specimen  copies 
amongst  their  friends.  We  desire  that  every 
one  interested  in  gardening  may  see  a  copy 
of  The  Gardening  Wtorld,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  specimens  to  any  friends  of 
our  readers,  or  we  will  forward  a  carriage- 
paid  parcel  of  specimens  for  distribution. 


Results  of  Our  Photographic 
Competition. 

The  prize  of  £1  Is.,  for  the  best  original 
photograph  showing  the  inside  of  a  con¬ 
servatory  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Duncan,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Lancaster,  Escp, 
The  Rookery,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Eent.  In 
this  same  competition,  Mr.  H.  Hall,  The 
Gardens,  Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  was 
highly  commended  for  the  photograph  of  a 
conservatory. 

In  the  competition  for  the  prize  of  £1  Is. 
for  the  best  photograph  of  a  Single  Flo  we  r- 
iug  Plant  the  winner  was  Mr.  James 
Matthew,  The  Gardens,  Grantully  Castle, 
Aberfeldy,  N.B.  Mr.  C.  Goddard,  gardener 
to  F.  Shoolbred,  Esq.,  wTas  highly  commended 
for  a  photo  of  Violet  Marie  Louise ;  Mr. 
A.  Woods,  Beamish  Park,  Beamish,  R.S.O., 
was  commended  for  Rliododendfym  veit- 
chianum,  and  Mr.  James  Watt,  Seaforth 
Gardens,  Arbroath,  was  commended  for 
Cyclamen. 

The  commended  pictures  appear  in  this 
week’s  issue.  Those  photos  which  took  the 
prizes  will  appear  as  supplements  in  succeed- 


Ramie  as  a  Textile. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  D.  Edwards  Rad- 
clyft'e,  of  Staines,  has  been  advocating  the 
advantages  of  cultivating  Ramie  for  the  sake 
of  the  fibres  in  the  stem,  which  may  be  used 
for  textile  purposes.  In  a  letter  concerning 
the  subject,  lie  speaks  of  Ramie  as  the 
saviour  of  the  flax  industry  of  Scotland  and 
the  support  of  the  cotton  industiy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  refers  to  the  spinning  of  flax 
rather  than  the  production  of  it  in  this 
country,  as  lie  says  that  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fibre  used  in  Scotland  comes  from 
Russia,  and  that  the  flax  spinners  have  been 
labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  dear 
and  dirty  flax.  The  crop  of  flax  continues  to 
get  poorer  in  quality  year  by  year.  The 
peasants  in  Russia  are  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  get  their  crop  into  the  market  and 
realised,  and  consequently  do  not  give  it 
sufficient  time  for  drying  or  retting.  The 
crops  in  Russia  are  stated  to-  deteriorate  on 
account  of  the  improper  and  antiquated 
methods  of  cultivation.  It  is  thought  that- 
owing  to  the  present  condition  of  Russia,  the 
supply  of  flax  for  1905  from  that  source 
must  be  worse  than  ever.  He  thinks  that  if 
Ramie  were  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  could  be  imported  to  this  country  in 
hundreds  of  tons,  the  long-suffering  flax- 
spinners  would  welcome  it,  arid  the-  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flax  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  a 


decadent  industiy.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  suffers  from  causes  brought  about  by 
unscrupulous  gamblers.  Even  at  the  present 
time  the  production  of  cotton  is  in  one 
nation’s  hands.  At  present  the  Cotton  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  good  work  in  fostering 
cotton-growing  in  our  colonies,  and  it  would 
do  well  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  Ramie 
as  well.  It  grows  under  the  same  conditions 
as  cotton  and  even  where  the  latter  cannot 
be  successfully  reared,  so  that  the  field  for 
Ramie  is  much  larger.  At  present  the 
Germans  and  French  are  alive  to  its  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  Mr.  Radclyfte  is  of  opinion  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  supplies  from  our 
colonies.  He  urges  all  concerned  in  this 
country  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
Ramie  in  our  colonies  and  to  secure  the  law 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  our  home  in¬ 
dustry.  This  Ramie,  if  properly  prepared, 
is  capable  of  furnishing  good  clothing 
material. 

The  Raspberry  Moth. 

At  the  Scientific  Committee  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.,  on  May  23rd,  Mr.  Saunders  re¬ 
ported  on  some  shoots  of  Raspberry,  which 
had  failed  to  grow.  This  was  due  to  the 
caterpillars  of  the  small  Raspberry  moth 
(Lampronia  rubiella).  The  caterpillars  feed 
on  the  flowers  of  the  Raspberry  during  the 
first  season,  and  in  autumn  seek  a  place 
of  shelter  about  the  canes,  or  let  themselves 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  thread  of  their 
own  spinning.  When  once  in  a  suitable 
situation  the  caterpillar  spins  a  silken 
cocoon,  and  passes  the  -winter  safely  in  this. 
In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  mild,  the  caterpillars  leave  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  cocoon  and  crawl  up 
the  canes,  eating  their  wav  into  the  buds, 
and  finally  eat  out  the  pith,  and  then,  when 
fully  grown,  lie  up  and  become  chrysalides. 
About  three  weeks  afterwards  the  latter 
gives  rise  to  a  perfect  moth.  The  object  of 
the  cultivator  should  be  to  clear  away  all 
rubbish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canes, 
including  dead  leaves  and  other  matters  in 
which  the  caterpillars  can  hide  for  the 
winter.  All  this  matter  should  be  carried 
away  and  burned.  The  base  of  the  canes 
should  also  be  sprayed  or  painted  with  strong 
paraffin  emulsion. 


The  Fadeless  Flower. 

For  some  time  past  the  lay  press  has  been 
giving  us  wonderful  dissertations  on  the  re¬ 
markable  flower  which  Burbank,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  credited  with  producing. 
A  writer  in  the  “  Florists’  Exchange.”  has 
been  discussing  the  subject,  and  is  now 
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pretty  well  certain  that  tlie  plant  m  ques¬ 
tion  was  no  other  than  Acroclinium.  That 
being  the  case  the  information  supplied  was 
more  wonderful  than  the  reputed  new  produc¬ 
tion.  The  celebrated  raiser,  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  could  have  made  no  pretensions  to 
having  so  changed  the  flower  that  such  as  the 
Lily  or  the  Rose  could  have  been  rendered 
fadeless.  The  fact  is,  he  has  merely  been 
working  upon  an  already  fadeless  flower  ; 
in  other  words  he  has  been  merely  improve- 
ing  the  size  and  colour  of  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  as  Everlastings  from 
our  first  acquaintance  with  them.  There  *s 
not  merely  one  fadeless  flower,  but  several 
genera  of  them,  and,  in  some  instances,  a 
considerable  number  of  species.  The  bracts 
surrounding  the  nower-heads  of  these  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers,  are,  by  nature,  thin  and  dry, 
or  almost  without  juice  from  the  time  they 
are  fully  developed.  They  are  also  highly 
coloured,  and  that  is  what  makes  them  so 
valuable,  either  for  garden  decoration,  or  for 
drying  in  the  usual  simple  manner,  and  using 
as  cut  flowers,  it  may  be  in  the  winter  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  Besides  Acrocli¬ 
nium  roseum,  we  may  also  remind  our 
readers  of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii  and  its 
varieties,  also  the  Waitzias,  Helichrysums, 
Ammobium  alatuni  (the  winged  everlasting), 
the  Antennarias,  and  the  common  white  ever¬ 
lasting  (Anaphalis  margaritacea).  In 
America  this  is  named  “  Moonshine,”  which 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  has  become 
naturalised  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
this  country  it  is  well  established  in  Wales. 
It  is  the  everlasting  which  is  so  extensively 
dyed  in  various  colours,  and  sold  in  our 
markets  at  Christmas. 

— o — 

Seedling  Shrubby  Calceolarias. 

Tears  ago  we  heard  more  about  shrubby 
Calceolarias  than  we  have  recently.  It 
remains,  however,  that  some  of  the 
bedding  forms,  including  Golden  Gem, 
are  really  shrubby  Calceolarias.  Other 
types  with  woody  stems  are  C. 
fuschiaefolia,  and  the  hybrid  C.  Bur- 
bidgei.  Several  other  garden  strains  are 
also  used  for  bedding  purposes,  but  have 
been  more  or  less  neglected  in  recent  years. 
Another  strain  was  brought  up  at  the  Temple 
Show  by  Mr.  John  E.  Jefferies,  Oxford,  who 
had  a  number  of  plants,  each  3  ft.  high, 
branched  and  bushy,  and  showing  a  variety 
of  colours,  with  flowers  of  large  size  for  this 
type.  The  flowers,  we  presume,  would  be 
about  the  same  size  as  herbaceous  Calceo¬ 
larias  were  about  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 
In  colour  they  varied  from  yellow  to  a 
maroon-crimson,  or  bright  crimson,  the 
yellow  ones  being  more  or  less  flushed  or 
spotted  with  crimson  on  the  face  of  the 
lower  lip  or  slipper.  It  is  just  possible  that, 
with  the  reaction  in  favour  of  less  formal 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  these 
Calceolarias  will  meet  with  some  encourage- 
ment  from  the  general  public,  provided 
several  people  take  up  their  cultivation,  and 
make  neat  and  shapely  plants  of  them,  and 
then  place  them  before  the  public  at  London 
or  other  shows. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Iceland.  Poppies  (Papaver  nudicaule). — 
Eew  of  our  hardier  biennials  give  better  re¬ 
turns  than  these  little  gems  of  the  Arctic  and 
Alpine  regions,  so  easily  are  they  grown  and 
so  freely  do  they  flower”.  The  colours  range 
from  deep  orange  to  pale  yellow  and  white, 
and  many  lovely  tints  and  shades  are  to  be 
found  among  seedlings  from  good  strains. 
The  plants  seed  themselves  freely,  and  gene¬ 
rally  any  amount  of  seedlings  will  be  found 
where  the  plants  bloomed  the  previous  season. 
If  grown  in  open  parts  of  shrubberies,  young, 
plants  will  appear  annually  and  need  only  be 
thinned  out,  when  abundance  of  bloom:  will 
result.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seeds  with  a  view  to  planting  out  in  autumn. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
they  should  be  pricked  out  at  about  eight 
inches  apart,  subsequently  transferring  to 
flowering  quarters  in  late  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber. 

The  Double  Catchfly  (Lychnis  Viscaria 
fl.  pi.). — This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
our  early  summer  flowers,  and  one  which  lasts 
in  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  on  stems  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  are  bright  rosy 
red  in  colour.  Propagation  is  easily  effected' 
by  division  after  flowering,  each  offset  making 
a  nice  plant  by  autumn.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  now,  thinning  out  the  young  plants 
when  large  enough. 

Saxifraga  W allacei. — This  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  large  genus  Saxifraga,  and  one 
that  is  comparatively  ©a-sy  h>  grow,  thriving 
well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  flowers 
are  white,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  freely  produced.  The  foliage  also  is 
highly  ornamental,  the  leaves  being  deeply 
lobed  and  having  somewhat  of  a  Fem-like  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  those  who  have  not  facilities 
for  raising  quantities  of  tender  plants,  Saxi-' 
fraga  Wallacei  will  prove  useful,  as,  owing 
to  its  free  growth,  increase  is,  easily  effected 
by  means  of  cuttings  or  offsets,  which  will 
root  freely  in  a  cold  frame,  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  week  or  two.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Since  waiting  my  last  notes  we^  have  expe¬ 
rienced  some  very  trying  weather,  which  has 
seriously  affected  much  of  the  early  vegeta- 
tion.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  nights,  on 
May  21st  and  22nd,  sharp  frosts  occurred  in 
most  districts,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
gardens  situated  in  low,  damp  situations  have 
been  damaged  most.  Fortunately,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  dry,  or  the  damage  would  have 
been  much  more  severe.  We  may  now  reason¬ 
ably  hope,  that  a  recurrence  will  net  take 
jdace  again  this  spring,  and  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  replenish  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  as  speedily  as  possible.  Where  Runner 
and  French  Beans  have  been  ruined,  sow  in 
small  pots,  and  where  possible!  raise  in  a  gentle 
moist  heat,  thoroughly  harden,  and  plant  out 
as  soon  as  the  second  growth  is  visible.  Jf 
these  are  nursed  along  carefully  little  loss  of 
time  will  iiave  occurred  as  regards  these. 

Mulching. —  There  is  every  prospect  of  a 
continuous  spell  of  dry  weather,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  soil,  more  especially  where  it  is  ex¬ 
posed,  a  surface  dressing  of  stable  litter  will 


prove  invaluable  to  the  growth  of  the  various 
crops.  Much  less  water  will  be  required  at 
the  roots,  as  the  moisture  will  be  conserved, 
the  roots  kept  cool,  and  the  ground  will  be 
much  less  apt  to,  crack.  Peas,  Beans  of  all 
kinds,  early  Cauliflowers  and  Globe  Arti¬ 
chokes  are  among  the  many  subjects  that  are 
especially  benefited  by  such  treatment.  Half- 
spent  horse  droppings,  such  as  old  Mushroom 
bed,  form  a  capital  dressing  for  Beetroot. 
Carrots,  Onions,  and  Parsnips,  which  should 
be  put  on  about  one  inch  thick.  The  early 
Oarrot  crop,  which  is  frequently  attacked  at 
this  season  with  the  Carrot  fly  and  green 
aphis,  should  be  dusted  with,  tobacco  powder 
and  fresh  soot  early  in  the  monring  when  the 
dew  is  on  them,  and  the  same  applies  to 
Celery  hi  all  stages.  Take  the  earliest  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  planting  out  good 
breadths  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecoles, 
Savoys,  and  Cauliflowers.  Where  the  land  is 
addicted  to  clubbing,  fill  in  the  holes  with 
finely-sifted  cinder  ashes,  the  finest  remedy  I 
know  for  this  trouble.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Violets. — Owing  to  the  continued  drought 
it  has  not  been  advisable  to  plant  these  in 
open  quarters  so  early  as  we  could  wish  ;  but 
it  is  te'  be  hoped  that  ere  these  notes  appear 
the  ground  will  be  in  good  order  to  receive 
them.  It  is  in  such,  seasons,  as  this  that  the 
methods  I  have  frequently  advised  of  pulling 
the  old  plants  apart  early  in  April  and  de¬ 
posing  the  young  side  shoots  in  cold  frames 
fur  a,  few  weeks,  is  fully  demonstrated.  The 
dry  state  of  the  ground  and  the1  prevalence  of 
severe  frosts  in  May  would  have  been  inimical 
toi  their  starting  into  growth,  and  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  have  been  almost  killed 
in  some  districts.  Young  plants  may  now  be 
lifted,  with  some  soil  adhering  to  the  roots, 
and  planted  in  the  border  prepared  for  them. 
If  plenty  of  room  is  at  command  I  advise 
planting  fifteen  inches:  apart  either  way,  as 
then  the  hoe  can  the  more  readily  be  plied 
about  them,  and  the  workman  is  enabled  to 
water  and  cut  off  superfluous  runners  without 
injury  to  the  plants. 

Plants  for  Balconies. — Basket  and  climb- 

ing  plants  are  now  immensely  popular  for 
embellishing  balconies,  verandahs,  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  provided  suitable  plants  are  chosen 
and  grown  on  freely  in  the  greenhouse  early 
in  spring,  the  effect  produced  is  charming.  To 
give  a  list  of  the  best  subjects  for  the  purpose 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  the  matter 
is  pretty  well  understood  by  all  interested  in 
gardening.  Essential  points  are  to  have  them 
well  furnished!  and  properly  hardened  off  by 
tliis  time  ;  they  will  then  continue  to  thrive 
and  flower  the  whole  summer.  Plants  of  this 
description  require  regular  applications  of 
liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Heibaceous  Calceolarias. — I  know  of 
nothing  so  well  suited  for  amateurs  with 
limited  accommodation  as  these.  They  are 
easily  grown,  and  require  no  fire-heat  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  Seed  should  be  procured: 
from  a  reliable  source  to  ensure  a  good  strain,; 
and  the  present  time  is  opportune  for  sowing 
it.  Finely-sifted  light  soil  should  be  used,' 
and  the  pan  or  pot  must  be  well  drained.  An 
hour  after  watering  the  soil  with  a  fine-rosed 
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ill  sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly,  then 
Ivor  with  a  sheet  o£  glass  and  place  on  a  shelf 
stage  in  tho  greenhouse.  When  through 
L  Soil  remove  to  a  cold  frame  and  pot  off 
ugly  into  thumb  pots.  Maintain  a  cool, 
List  atmosphere  about  them,  at  all  times, 
nd  shade  from  sun.  Frequent  fumigations 
re  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  cul- 
ure  of  these  gorgeous  flowering  plants. 

K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Newly  planted  evergreen  or  deciduous  trees 
nd  shrubs  will  need  much  attention  through- 
ut  the  dry  weather  to  induce  them  to  grow 
way  freely,  and  nothing  will  assist  the 
rowtli  more  than  frequent  dampings  over  the 
oliage  and  stem's.  A  watering  may  be  given 
■ocasionally  at  the  roots,  but  this  in  excess  is 
•ery  detrimental,  and  little  will  be  needed  in 
his  respect  if  a  good  mulching  is  given  over 
he  surface  of  the  soil,  which  will  keep  it 
noist  and  greatly  assist  the  root  action. 

Climbers.  —  All  varieties  of  climbing 
ihrubs,  such  as  Roses,  Clematis,  Vines,  etc., 
vill  now  need  to  have  the  young  growths  tied 
n  or  nailed,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  good 
vatering  of  weak  manure  water  will  prove  of 
;reat  assistance  to  all  those  which  are  grown 
or  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  but  such  as 
he  Vines  and  the  like,  cultivated  for  the 
leauty  of  their  foliage,  particularly  in 
lutumn,  are  better  without  feeding  material. 
Roses  should  receive  a  mulching  of  decayed 
cow-manure  if  obtainable,  which  keeps  the 
[ground  moist,  thus  helping  to  prolong  Hie 
flowering  period.  Green  and  black  fly  will 
doubtless  make  their  appearance  now,  and 
hese  should  be  killed  at  once  by  giving  a  good 
syringing  of  insecticide,  such  as  Bentley’s, 
.vhich  is  excellent  for  eradicating  these  pests. 
In  a  well-chosen  shrubbery  there  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  a  wealth  of  flower,  but  the 
Various  forms  of  Lilac  stand  out  conspi¬ 
cuously  as  among  the  best  for  general  culti¬ 
vation.  Either  grown  in  bush  foam  or  as 
[Standards  they  succeed  well,  and  are  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  those  who  have  a  limited  space 
at  command.  They  wall  also  flourish  on  the 
majority  of  soils,  the  only  attention  neces¬ 
sary  being  to  water  well  in  dry  weather,  to 
piune  back  the  young  shoots  when  fairly  hard 
after  flowering,  and  to  remove  any  growths 
which  appear  from  the  stock  on  which  the 
ibetter  kinds  are  worked. 

1  There  are  numerous  varieties,  but  Mdine. 
ILemoine  will  be  found  the  best  of  double 
,  whites,  and  those  who  desire  a  good  purple 
I  should  include  Souv.  de  Ludwig  Spaeth. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenbam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  after  tin 
j  weather  we  have  experienced  of  late,  it  gene 
rally  happens  that  insect  pests  make  theii 
j  unwelcome  appearance,  and  if  these,  are  noi 
checked  as  soon  as  observed  they  will  quickh 
[increase  and  do  considerable  damage,  whicl 
i  will  greatly  mar  the  appearance  of  the  foliagi 
I  arid  flowers.  Fortunately,  herbaceous  plant; 
are  not  attacked  by  a  large  number  of  pests 
but  two  of  the  worst  are  maggot  and  fly. 
Where  the  latter  is  noticed  a  syringing  shouk 
be  given  in  the  evening  with  a  good  insecti 
.  vide,  and  well  washed  off  next  morning 
Maggots  appear  among  the  young  unex 
|  panded  leaves,  where  they  eat  away  the  centre; 
unless  killed.  This  is  best  done  by  pinch  in; 
the  growths  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
Un  heavy  soils  the  ground  is  now  commencin' 


to  open,  and  the  hoe  should  be  kept  busy 
among  the  plants  to  prevent  this.  Those 
who  have  light  soils  to  deal  with  should  give 
the  plants  a  good  watering  occasionally  at 
the  roots,  and  in  either  case  a  thorough 
drenching  over  the  foliage  is  a  great  help, 
especially  if  given  in  the  evening  after  hot 
days. 

Wallflowers. — Seed  of  these  charming 
spring  plants  should  now  be  sown  in  a  good 
open  position.  Rake  the  soil  down  finely, 
and  scatter  tlie  seed  thinly  over  the  sui-face, 
as  nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding  them  in 
the  seed  bed. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. — For  small  gar¬ 
dens  particularly  there  are  few  plants  which 
surpass  these,  and  when  given  the  necessary 
attention  one  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  good 
display  of  bloom.  These  will  now  need  sup¬ 
porting,  and  the  results  will  in  every  way  be 

( 3UR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear  jj 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  lie  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column  and  a  half,  but 
value  rather  than  length  -will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later  than 
Tuesday  first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the 
following  -week . 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.  W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  fo 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

far  better  if  several  stakes  are  placed  to  the 
plant  and  the  growths  tied  out  separately.  A 
mulching  of  decayed  manure,  such  as  that 
front  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  placed  over  the 
ground  about  an  inch  thick,  will  be  of  great 
value,  as  it  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  the 
ground  moist.  If  fly  is  observed  in  the  tips 
of  the  growth,  give  a  syringing  of  insecticide 
or  a  dusting  of  tobacco  powder,  and  well  wash 
off  the  following  day.  If  the  dry  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  give  frequent  waterings,  both  at  the 
loots  and  overhead,  and  little  manure  ;  farm¬ 
yard  liquid  well  diluted  is  excellent,  and  may 
be  given  occasionally.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Readers  experiencing  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  “The  Gardening  World”  from 
newsagents  will  oblige  by  communicating 
with  the  publishers. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Melons. — From  this  date  Melons  thrive 
well  in  cold  pits  or  partly-exhausted  hot-beds 
when  well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  husband¬ 
ing  sun  heat,  and  are  frequently  utilised  for 
the  purpose  as  the  structures  become  emptied 
of  early  Potatos,  Carrots,  or  bedding  plants. 
About  three  bushels  of  fairly  retentive  loam 
with  an  8-inch  potful  of  bone  meal  placed  in 
the  centre  of  each  light  within  18  in.  of  the 
glass  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  plants  a 
start,  adding  about  4  in.  more  over  the  whole 
bed  after  a  set  has  been  secured.  Good  plants 
are  necessary,  placing  two  in  each  light,  stop¬ 
ping  the  leader  to  encourage  three  bines  on 
each  plant,  which  will  be  quite  enough,  train¬ 
ing  half  to  the  front,  the  other  half  to  the 
back,  and  pinching  out  their  points  when  near¬ 
ing  the  side.  From  these,  lateral  growths 
will  push  out  and  show  female  fruits,  which 
must  be  fertilised  in  a  similar  manner  as  those 
in  heated  structures,  and  stopping  the  said 
lateral  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  maintaining 
a  dry  atmosphere  while  in  flower  ;  before  this 
and  after  they  are  set,  the  plants  should  he 
syringed  lightly  towards  3.30  p.m.  on  bright 
days.  Melons  planted  in  firm  soil  need  no 
shade  after  a  couple  of  days  at  first,  and 
should  aphis  show  on  the  plants,  it  is  safest  to 
fumigate  with  X.L.  All  when  the  foliage  is 
perfectly  dry  in  the  evening.  Plants  in  heated 
houses  or  pits  will  need  abundance  of  water 
while  the  fruits  are  swelling,  aided  with  farm¬ 
yard  drainings  or  guano  squeezed  up  in  the 
water.  Our  earliest  crop  has  been  cleared, 
and  tlie  division  planted  afresh,  always  tho¬ 
roughly  washing  glass  and  woodwork  pre¬ 
viously. 

Peaches. — Trees  with  ripening  fruit  should 
not  be  syringed,  gathering  what  are  fit  early 
mornings.  Those  swelling  their  fruit  need  a 
plentiful  water  supply,  and  under  such  bright 
weather  are  benefited  with  a  mulch  of  manure. 
In  succession  houses  attend  to  the  tying  of 
the  shoots,  and  the  final  thinning  of  the  crop 
in  the  latest  houses,  exposing  the  fruit  to  the 
full  sun  where  possible,  ventilating  before  the 
temperature  advances  above  70  degrees,  and 
closing  about  3.30  p.m.,  unless  the  fruit  are 
required  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible, 
when  full  ventilation  must  be  given  day  and 
night. 

Strawberries. — These  promise  a  full  crop, 
although  the  weather  throughout  May  proved 
very  dry,  but  where  straw  or  litter  was  placed 
between  the  plants  early  in  that  month  they 
will  have  suffered  but  little  from  drought ; 
still,  rain  would  be  beneficial  to  the  crop  in 
this  locality,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  come 
before  these  lines  get  into  print.  Get  the  nets 
in  order  so  that  they  can  be  put  on  in  good 
time,  as  wiiere  birds  are  plentiful  they  begin 
to  sample  the  fruit  before  colouring  com¬ 
mences.  The  perpetual  varieties  such  as  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padone  should 
have  all  flower  scapes  pinched  out  for  some 
weeks  yet ;  also  the  runners,  which  they  push 
out  in  quantity  while  they  have  no  fruit  in 
support.  Unless  we  get  a  nice  soak  of  rain 
between  now  and  the  middle  of  June  the  fruit 
will  be  small,  I  fear,  as  at  the  time  of  pen¬ 
ning  these  lines  many  tilings  are  suffering 
from  drought,  and  it  is  a  big  job  to  water 
strawberry  beds. 

Thinning  Fruit. — Tlie  weather  has  done 
much  towards  this  in  some  places,  but  where 
trees  escaped  tlie  cutting  winds  of  April  30th 
and  May  1st,  as  well  as  the  severe  frost  of 
May  23rd,  1  here  may  be  a  surplus  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  tlie  case  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
these  often  setting  five  or  six  in  a  bunch, 
which  naturally  are  far  too  many,  in  most 
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cases  two  or  three  fruits  being  ample  ;  but  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  much  depending  upon 
variety,  age  of  tree,  and  whether  it  is  in  a 
thriving  state.  Each  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  before  commencing  to  thin  out. 
Plums  do  not  promise  well  in  many  places,  I 
glean,  and  will  require  no  attention  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a.  better 
state  of  things  will  be  apparent  later. 

Watering.— During  periods  of  drought  this 
important  matter  must  not  be  overlooked, 
especially  against  walls  or  fences,  where 
the  rainfall  is  not  near  as  much  as  in  the 
open.  Pull  aside  any  mulch,  and  if  found  any 
way  hard,  break  up  the  surface  with  a  fork, 
and  apply  a  good  soaking  of  water,  incor¬ 
porating  with  it  drainings  from  the  stable  or 
cowyard  if  possible,  especially  if  the  trees  are 
carrying  a  crop.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Campanula  garganica  hirsuta. 

Of  bell  flowers  one  might  almost  say  there 
is  nO‘  end  to  the  number  of  varieties,  and  it 
is  not  a  little  difficult  to  select  a  small  num¬ 
ber  for  the  adornment  of  either  border  or 
rockery,  for  no  sooner  are  the  requirements 
of  any  particular  place  stated  than  scores  of 
varieties  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  for 
that  place  and  purpose. 

The  variety  above-named  is  one  that  might 
always  be  included  in  even  the  smallest  selec¬ 
tions  for  planting  on  rock-work,  and  is  equally 
good  as  a  pot-plant  or  for  hanging-baskets.  It 
is  of  low,  prostrate  habit,  producing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  cordate  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  which, 
together  with  the  stems,  are  thickly  covered 
with  whitish  hairs.  The  flowers  are  flat,  the 
five  long  and  narrow  sepals  radiating  star- 
like  make  the  flowers  appear  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  They  are  borne 
cm  slender  footstalks  rising,  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  being  of  free-flowering  habit 
the  plant  is  almost  covered  with  bloom  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  colour  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  purplish  mauve,  running  almost 
white  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  ;  but  some 
plants  are  paler  and  other's  darker  in  tint, 
the  variation  probably  being  due  to  environ¬ 
ment. 

A  light,  porous  soil  suits  the  plant,  and  a 
little  old  mortar  placed  round  the  roots  seems 
to  encourage  growth.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young  growth 
taken  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  when  just 
long  enough  to  be  firmly  inserted  in  sandy 
leaf-soil.  Cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  shade 
from  sun  until  rooted.  Heather  Bell. 


Snowfly  on  Ferns. 

May  I  add  to  your  note  on  this  pest  (p.  465) 
that  fumigation  twice  in  succession  within  a 
fortnight  is  advisable,  since  those-  which  sub¬ 
sequently  appear — that  is,  if  the  fumigation  is 
properly  done — are  merely  those  which  at  that 
particular  time  happened  to  be  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  dormant  condition  between  the  creep¬ 
ing  and  the  flying  stages,  and  these  are  killed 
by  the  second  fumigation  within  ten  days  or 
so,  as  stated,  thus  clearing  the  house  entirely. 
The  proper  way  is  to  anticipate  the  flying 
stage  altogether  by  fumigating  as  soon  as  the 
creeping  insects  are  observed,  as  these  take 
some  weeks  after  hatching  before  reaching  the 
perfect  stage.  Spraying  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  fly  almost  invariably  settles  on  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage  after  its  erratic  flight. 

C.  T.  D. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Arabises. —  These  hardy  spring  flowers  are 
most  useful,  A.  albida  for  carpeting  Hyacinth 
and  Tulip  beds,  and  A.  a.  fl.  pi.  for  filling 
beds  for  spring  display,  or  for  mixed  beds  and 
borders  or  rockeries.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  to  be  planted  out  in  autumn-. 
A  cold  frame  facing  north  or  stood  behind  a 
wall  is  the  best  place  to-  root  them,  in.  Dibble 
the  cuttings  2  in.  to-  3  in.  apart  into  sandy 
loam,  and  when  rooted  prick  out  into  nursery 
lines,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  sunshine, 
a-s  a  firm,  “  stocky  ”  growth  should  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

Early  Chrysanthemums.  —These  are  now 
beginning  to-  grow  freely,  and  should  be 
staked  before  there  is  any  danger  of  their 
being  broken  by  winds.  A  sprinkling  of  soot 
or  other  stimulant  round  the  plants  in 
showery  weather  will  give  increased  vigour, 
Chrysanthemums-  being  gross  feeders. 

Staking  and  Tying— All  the  taller  subjects 
in  mixed  beds  and  borders  must  be  closely 
attended  to-  with  staking  and  tying,  or  serious 
damage  will  be  the  result.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  such  things  a-s-  Delphiniums, 
Asters,  and  Pyre-thrums.  See  that  the  height 
and  stoutness1  of  the  stakes  are  suited  to  the 
respective  plants.  Tar  twine  is  preferable  to 
raffia  for  tying  the  stronger-growing  subjects. 

Primula  Sieboldii _ Before  these  lovely 

late  spring  flowers  go-  out  of  bloom  the-  labels 
should  be  renewed,  if  necessary,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  the  varieties  by  sight  after 
the  foliage  has  begun  to  decay,  so  similar  in 
appearance  are  most  of  the  varieties. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Hydrangeas, — Young  plants  grown  for 
single  trusses,  if  they  have  been  in  a  little 
heat,  will  now  be  opening  their  trusses,  and 
will  make  a  good  display  in  the  conservatory 
for  a  considerable  period.  Those  grown  quite 
cool,  whether  young  or  old  plants,  should  be 
assisted  with  occasional  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure  or  occasional  sprinklings  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  Clay’s  fertiliser,  or 
similar  dry  manure. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — Most  of  these  may 
now  be  stood  out  of  do-ors  till  the  autumn. 
Select  a  sheltered  spot,  but  not  overhung  by 
trees,  and  there  stand  the  plants  on  a  few 
inches  of  coal  ashes  to  prevent  worms  getting 
into  the  pots. 

Cinerarias.— Cinerarias  that  were  sown 
early  in  Mav  will  now  be  fit  for  prick¬ 
ing  olf  into  well-drained  pans  or  boxes. 
Use  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf  soil,  passed  through  a,  sie-ve,  with 
half-inch  mesh.  Give  plenty  of  room  between 
the  seedlings,  as  they  should  not  be  potted  too 
quickly.  Keep  them  near  the  glass,  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  attend  to  shading  and  watering. 

C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas. — These  are  strong  and  healthy  this 
season.  As  soon  as  they  appear  above  the 
soil  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  a  good  dust¬ 


ing  with  fresh  soot.  This  not  only  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  but  keeps  off  birds  and  slugs. 
Another  application  of  the  soot  may  be  made 
at  time  of  staking,  which  should  not  be  de¬ 
ferred  after  the  Peas  are  3  in.  high.  In  late 
districts  a  row  of  “  William  the  First”  may  be 
sown  this  week  or  next-,  and  this  will  finish 
the  Peas  for  the  season. 

Cauliflower. —  Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  gointr 
among  these  and  all  others  of  the  Brassica 
family.  Plant  at  intervals  for  succession.  I 
find  that  for  general  use  “  Dwarf  Erfurt  ”  is 
hard  to  beat. 

Carrots. — Thin  this  crop  when  very  small, 
and  mulch  between  the  rows  with  mowings 
from  the  lawns.  This  and  an  occasional  dust¬ 
ing  with  soot  often  ward  off  the  dreaded 
Carrot  maggot. 

Onions  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  mulching  renewed  occasionally  till 
after  the-  middle  of  July.  Thinning  requires 
constant  attention,  and  the  sooner  it  is  den- 
after  the  various  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  tire  more  certain  we  are  of  success. 

Saladings.  These  are  somewhat  neglected 
in  Scotland,  I  am  afraid,  which  is  a  pity,  as 
especially  in  hot  weather,  they  are  most  whole¬ 
some.  To  have  really  fine  salads  we  must 
sow  or  plant,  on  very  rich  soil.  Also,  it  is 
better  to  put  in  small  quantities  weekly,  thus 
ensuring  a  constant  supply  of  tender  material 
tor  the  salad  bowl.  Mustard  and  Cress  is 
always  of  best  quality  if  sown  in  boxes  and 
placed  nr  a  frame  or  greenhouse. 

General  Kemarks. —  Continue  earthing 
Potatoes  as  they  become  ready.  Do  not  defer 
tins  too  long,  as  the  work  is  rendered  much 
more  difficult-,  and  considerable  damage  mav 
be  done  to  the  foliage.  Finish  planting 
Celery  as  soo-n  as  it  is  well  hardened  off.  Be 
very  liberal  to  this  crop  as  regards  both  meat 
and  drink.  Give  Asparagus  and  Seakale  a 
good  dressing  of  common  salt. 


Preston,  Linlithgow. 


C.  Blair. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches  on  walls!  ought  to  receive  some  at¬ 
tention.  Superfluous  growths  ought  to  be 
disbudded,  especially  extra,  vigorous  shoots. 

I  consider  it  much  better  to  remove  these  at 
once  than  to:  wait  till  a-  later  period,  as  they 
only  draw  away  sap  from  the  wood,  and  are 
early  induced  to  ripen  sufficiently  to  bear 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  thin  out  all  weak  or 
deformed  fruit,  but  defer  the  final  thinning! 
until  there  is  some  indication  of  how  they  are 
to1  swell.  A  very  sharp  watch  should  be  kept 
for  spider  or  thrip,  and  on  there  being  the| 
slightest  indication  means  should  be  taken  ai 
once  to  prevent  their  spread. 

Apricots  also  require  a  little  attention  ii 
thinning  points  and  regulating  strong  growths 
which  are  also-  much  better  to  be  removed  at 
once.  Tire  number  left  should  be  carefully 
regulated  with  regard  to  the  wall  space  to  bt 
filled.  They  should  be  arranged  to  fill  th<| 
space'  comfortably  without  overcrowding,  ano 
so  allow  the  wood  to-  get  thoroughly  ripened 
for  next  year’s  crop.  This  last  is  greatly 
aided  by  wired  Walls,  so  that  the  branche: 
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!n  be  tied  to  the  wires  instead  of  being 
i  led.  to  the  walls,  provided  the  wires  are  not 
ib  far  from  the  wall.  This  allows  a  free  cir- 
Jlation!  of  air  all  round  the  branches,  and  is 
Jjo  beneficial  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  espe- 
iilly  where  walls  are  old  turd  there  are  ear- 
;:s  and  wood1  lice. 

1  think  a  little  artificial  manure  applied  to 
L  border  now,  and  well  watered  in,  is  an 
.cellent  stimulant.  The  roots  might  then 
.  covered  up  with  a  mulching  of  moss  litter 
•  short  stable  manure,  so  that  the  roots  may 
>  induced  to  the  surface,  where  they  are 
lore  easily  managed,  and  get  the  full  benefit 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Where  Figs  are  grown  on  the  open  wall,  as 
■re,  they  require  a  little  careful  thinning  and 
gulating  of  brandies,  and  thinning  of  fruit 
Tore  they  start  into  full  vigour.  This  is 
try  beneficial,  and  can  be  much  more  easily 
line  now  than  later  on,  when  the  foliage 
jiickens.  J.  Fraser  Smith. 

The  Gardens,  Cullen  House,  Banffshire. 


Arbutus  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

This  treei  is  not  so  commonly  known  in  our 
irubberies  as  one  would  imagine,  and  n tr¬ 
aps  not  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
•namental  appearance  which  it  gives  at  about 
id-winter  should  win  the  fame  of  all  in- 
rested  in  the  welfare  of  their  shrubbery  or 
easure  ground.  It  is  a  native  of  some  parts 
Ireland.  Around  Lake  Ivillamey  it  is  said 
>  grow  in  considerable  numbers,  and  attain 
great  height.  Some  of  the  trees  are  said  to 
ave  reached  the  age  of  centuries,  and  are  now 
sen,  to  grow  to  great  advantage.  The  trees 
.e  idle  all  the  summer,  and  at  about  autumn 
me  begin  to  flower  ;  following  this  comes  the 
uit,  which  gives  it  a  most  remarkable-  ap- 
earance.  In  some  instances  I  bave  seen  them 
looming  and  fruiting  at  the  same  time,  which 
s  a  most  unusual  thing  for  anything  in  the 
hrubbery  line.  Some  people  have  great  diffi- 
ulty  in  procuring  fruit,  and  though  the  bushes 
lower  freely  this  seldom  hannens.  I  once 
:new  of  one  growing  in  an  ideal  part  of  the 
1  easure  grounds,  having  a  very  aged  appear- 
nce  by  its  half-decayed  trunk,  and  having  ap- 
arentlv  suffered  by  wind,  but  still  its  head 
fas  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
lliere  are  se/veral  species  of  Arbutus  in  cul- 
ivation  at  the  present,  of  which  A.  Unedo  has 
he  general  rim  Being  a  dwarf-growing 
'ariety,  it  is  most  suitable  for  the  shrubbery, 
)oth  in  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  flowering 
lualities. 

A.  Andracline  is  a  much  taller  growing 
species,  which  is  suitable  where  there  is 
)lenty  of  room,  but  cannot  be  well  recom¬ 
mended  where  space  is  limited.  These  trees 
re  seen  to  advantage  about  November,  when 
he  principal  fruits  are  ripe,  often  lasting 
or  several  weeks,  giving  the  shrubbery  a  most 
deresting  appearance  when  everything  else 
5  lying  idle.  1  can  strongly  recommend  this 
ree,  not  so  much  for  the  old  shrubbery,  but 
or  the  more  recently-planted  ones. 

As  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  this  appear 
n  the  “  G.  W. ,”  I  trust  these  few  remarks  may 
uterest  readers,  and  encourage  this  tree  to  be 
-rough!  to  the.  front  as  much  as  possible,  as  I 
m  sure  it  will  prove  to-  give  the  greatest  satis- 
iction  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
hrubbery.  J. 

Danger  of  Eating  Unripe  Fruit. — The 
ublic  are  being  constantly  warned  by  coroners 
nd  medical  men  of  the  danger  of  eating  un- 
'pe  fruit.  Gastro-enteritis  brought  on  by 
ating  unripe  foreign  Cherries  caused  the 
eat li  of  a  young  man  at  Fulham  last  week. 
>oth  unripe  and  _  over-ripe  fruit  are  unfit  for 
uman  consumption. 


The  Temple  Flower  Show  is  one  of  the  finest 
horticultural  exhibitions  of  the  year,  as  it  is 
one  of  London’s  important  and  most  delightful 
social  functions.  At  12.30  o’clock  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  30th,  the  gates  on  the  Thames  Em¬ 
bankment  of  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens — the 
venue  of  the  shew — were  besieged  by  an  im¬ 
mense  throng  of  fashionably-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  had  arrived  in  handsome 
motor  cars,  in  splendid  horse-drawn  carriages, 
and  in  the  smart,  but  more  cosmopolitan, 
vehicles  named  after  the  inventor  of  the 
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ESSAY  COMPETITION  (I). 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas  ;  (2)  One  Guinea. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

The  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providing  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  liy  an  arrow  ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
finest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  he  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “Garden  Competition.” 


popular  two-wheeled,  cab.  Momentarily  the 
crowd  increased,  and  the  pressure  at  the  main 
entrance  became  accentuated  to  the  point  of 
physical  discomfort.  Within  a  very  short 
time  the  long,  wide  tents,  and  what  remained 
unoccupied  of  the  gardens,  were  packed  with 
a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  wealth,  fashion, 
and  beauty  of  the  metropolis.  Tire  millinery 
of  the  female  visitors  was  so-  exquisite  in 
colour  and  design  as  to-  constitute  a  positive 
rival  to  the  gorgeous  display  of  blooms1 ;  and 
though  it  may  be  considered  ungallant  to  say 
so,  yet  the  mere  male  writer  of  these  veracious- 
lines  confesses  that  in  this  extraordinary  con¬ 
test  of  colour  to  the  flowers  victory  bad  to  be 
conceded.  And  the  victory  was  emphasised 
when  a  thunderstorm  broke  over  the  grounds 
and  the  rain  descended  with  tropical  vehe¬ 
mence,  playing  sad  havoc  with  the  charming 
frocks  of  those  who-  made  a  dash  through  the 
downpour  for  home,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
elected  to  remain  in  the  unpleasantly-crowded 
tents.  As  someone  remarked,  it  was  a  floral 
Trafalgar. 


This,  the  eighteenth  Temple  Flower  Show, 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  produced:  The  quality  and 
beauty  of  the  exhibits  certainly  equalled,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  excelled,  those  of  any 
previous  show.  The  tents  fairly  blazed  with 
colour,  and  a  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
blooms,  such  as  Roses,  Tulips,  Carnations) 
Paeonies,  Pansies,  and  Poppies,  was  their 
phenomenal  size.  Many  rare  and  almost 
priceless  plants  were  also  on  exhibit,  and  re¬ 
ceived  admiring  attention,  and  for  connois¬ 
seurs  of  Orchids  there  were  several  very 
special  attractions  ;  so  costly  were  some  of 
these  plants — -6uch  as  the  specimens  of  Odon- 
tog loss-urn  and  Cattleya  families,  worth  over  a 
thousand  pounds  each — that  they  were 
guarded  day  and  night  by  detectives. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space,  a  compara¬ 
tively  brief  survey  only  of  this  grand  show 
can  be  attempted  here,  omitting  mention  of 
new  plants,  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
There  were  just  on  one  hundred  exhibitors, 
and  they  vied  with  each  other  to  such  good 
purpose  that  the  task  of  selection  for  purposes 
of  this  review  was  made  extremely  difficult. 
As  to  the  judges,  they  had  anything  but  an 
easy  or  enviable-  task. 

Entering  the  first  tent  one’s  optics  and 
olfactories  were  immediately  arrested,  the  one 
by  the  marvellous  wealth  of  bright  hues, 
which  began  as  four  wide  bands  of  wonder¬ 
fully-variegated  colour  and  stretched  away  in 
ever-narrowing  and  converging  lines  down  the 
flowery  vista,  and  the  other  by  an  atmosphere 
languid  and  surcharged  with  the  blended 
odours-  of  ten  thousand  choice  blooms.  And 
as  one  walked  onwards  through  tent  after  tent 
the  eye  became  almost  bewildered,  almost  sur¬ 
feited,  by  the  apparently  endless  array  of 
these  grand  and  stately,  or  sweet,  demure,  and 
winsome  children  of  fair  Flora,  until  for  very 
relief  one  concentrated -one’s  attention  on  a 
particular  group-  of  these  beautiful  creations  of 
Nature.  Yet  as  one  looked,  examined,  and  ad¬ 
mired,  one  was  fain  to  acknowledge  the  part- 
which  man  has  taken  in  the  production  of  these 
lovely  blooms,  and  how,  by  skill,  ingenuity, 
and  patience,  he  has  achieved  results  which 
are  little  short  of  marvellous. 

Among  the  Orchids. 

Tent  5,  which  could  be  made  either  the 
starting  or  finishing  point  in  this  delightful 
tour  of  Flowerland,  might  well  have  been 
called  the  Orchid  tent.  It  was  the  rallying 
point  for  the  lovers  of  those  strange,  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  beautiful  plants,  brought  from  the 
ends-  of  the  earth  regardless  of  expense  and  at 
the  cost  of  incalculable  labour,  and  even  at  the 
risk  of  life  itself  ;  and  here  was  a  great  crush 
of  those  in  search  of  floral  sensations.  No  less 
than  ten  grand  displays  of  this  aristocratic 
flower  were  to  be  found  in  this  tent  alone, 
and  although  we  missed  some  of  the  previous 
champions,  including  Barcn  Schroder,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.,  their  places  were  filled  by  others. 

An  extensive-  and  well -fil  led  group  was  put 
up  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan-,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  Wr.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
but  we  missed  the  big  Cymbidiums  of  former 
years.  Catt-leyas,  Miltonias,  Laelias,  Sobra- 
lias,  and  Cypripediums  were  the  outstanding 
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features.  A  fine  Odontoglot-  Was  Odoiitogibk- 
sum  ardentissnnum  Joyce. 

Jeremiah  Column,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  set  up 
another  extensive  exhibit  of  Orchids,  includ¬ 
ing  fine  pieces  of  Cymbidium.  lowianum  and 
the  scarlet  Epidendrum  Boundii.  He  had  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  a  well-grown 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  A  plant  of  Onci- 
dium  macra-nthum  had  a  spike  of  flowers  23  ft. 
long. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  had  a  large 
group  of  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas,  very 
crowded  with  flowers. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  had  a-  fine  bank  of  Odontoglossums 
Cattleyas,  and  other  Orchids.  Very  choice 
were  O.  crispum  The  Pear-1  (pure  white),  O.  c. 
Florodora  and  0.  c.  Marjorie  (both  hand¬ 
somely  spotted). 

A  very  large  and  effective  group  of  Orchids 
was  put  up  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  consisting  of  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  and  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum,  backed  up  with  large  Palms. 
Tire  whole  bank  was  arranged  in  undulating 
and  bold  mounds.  Very  handsome  was 
Cattleya  Schroderae  The  Baron,  with  orange 
and  rose  throat. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex,  had  a  very  floriferous  group 
of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Laelias,  and  Odon¬ 
toglossums.  A  handsome  new  variety  was 
Cattleya  Mendeiii  Cicero,  with  a  flower  of  im¬ 
mense  size,  and  richly-coloured  leaf. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  staged 
long  spiked  Odontoglossums  on  a  bed  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendeiii.  A  scarce 
plant-  was  Odontoglossum  hastatum. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford, 
had  a  very  rich  mass-  of  flowers  in  their  Orchid 
exhibit.  A  magnificent  white  flower  was 
Phalaenopsis  rimestadiana,  belonging  to  the 
grandiflora  section  or  group.  Hybrid  Laelio- 
cattleyas  were  plentiful  and  in  grand  form. 
Very  distinct  was  the  yellow  throat  of  Bra-sso- 
cattleya  Mossiae-digbyana,  the  green  of  the 
original  digbyana  being  replaced  by  a  decided 
yellow  hue. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
had  a  very  effective  group  of  Orchids  and  fine 
foliage  plants,  the  former  predominating,  and 
producing  a  fine  effect  owing  to  the  bold  man¬ 
ner  of  grouping  in  mounds  and  pyramids,  set 
off  with  tine  foliage  plants.  Cattleyas,  L-se- 
lias,  and  Odontoglossums  were  most  abund¬ 
antly  represented.  The  soft  colours  of  the 
Cattleyas  blended  beautifully  with  the  white 
Odontoglossums,  Messrs.  Cypher  are  adepts 
at  that  kind  of  Work,  and  cany  it  out  con¬ 
sistently  at  the  principal  London  and  pro¬ 
vincial  Shows.  They  show  that  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  run  of  Orchids  in  season  they  can  make 
a  beautiful  alid  effective  display.  As  a  group 
of  Orchids,  their  exhibit  was  unique  in  the 
show.  It  was  arranged  on  the  grass,  and  this 
gave  greater  scope  to  individual  taste  and 
talent,  unhampered  by  the  formality  of 
Staging.  All  the  hollow  or  receding  parts 
were  occupied  with  Cattleyas  and  Laelias, 
while  the  long  sprays  of  Odontoglossums  occu¬ 
pied  the  coign  of  vantage  on  the  mounds  and 
pyramids.  Tall  Palms  made  a  fine  back¬ 
ground,  and  other  greenery  served  to  set  off 
the  flowers1.  Visitors  were  here  able  to'  -see 
Orchids  doing  duty  as  decorative'  plants  in 
association  with  those  more  commonly  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  they  were  delighted. 

Wonderful  Tulips. 

Floral  pyrotechnics  might  aptly  have  de- 
sciibed  the  several  fine  displays  of  Tulips'.  The 
exhibits  hailed  largely  from  Ireland,  which 
looks  like  being  a  serious  rival  in  the  near 
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future:  of  Holland  in  the  production  of  this 
grand  flower.  The  collection  of  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  embraced  the  leading 
varieties  in  cultivation  to-day,  prominent 
amongst  them  being  the  sensational  real 
velvety  black  Tulip  ;  Prima  Donna,  pale  fawn, 
shaded  grey;  Sunset,  rich  orange,  shaded 
terra-cotta ;  and  Le  Merveille,  salmon,  rose, 
shaded  orange.  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
of  Dublin,  also  contributed  many  Tulips  of 
exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  colour  and 
astonishing  size.  Some  of  them  were  marked 
like  tongues  of  flame,  and  some  were  like 
globes  of  fire,  and  some  again  were  iridescent 
and  gloriously  painted.  These  Tulips,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  the  warmth  and  lack  of  air  of  the 
exhibition  tent,  and  did  not  consequently  look 
quite  their  best. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  also 
staged  a  collection  of  bulbs  from  their  exten¬ 
sive  floral  farms  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Floral  Exhibit. 

This  great  Reading  firm  made  a  supremely 
effective  display  of  massed  flowers  in  Tent  5, 
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QV  R  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION  (2). 

Prizes. — 

(1)  What  you  state  it  costs  for  the 

up-keep  of  your  garden  per  ann.  for  three  years. 

(2)  do.  do.  do.  two  years. 

(3)  do.  do.  do.  one  year. 

Open  to  London  suburban  amateur  readers 
only.  (Competitions  for  readers  in  other  towns 
will  he  announced  later). 

“  What  I  do  with  my  Small  Garden  ; 
what  I  get  out  of  it,  and  what  it  costs 
me  per  annum.” 

The  garden  may  he  any  shape,  but  the  size 
must  he  between  500  ahd  800  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  in  the  garden,  showing  beds  and 
walks,  and  state  if  it  is  enclosed  with  a  brick 
wall,  open  or  closed  lencing.  If  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  state  how  this  is 
utilise!  ;  also  whether  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climbers,  fruit  trees  or  otherwise. 
Denote  the  position  of  the  house  and  the  north 
end  of  the  garden.  State  what  you  grow  in  the 
first  instance,  and  about  what  it  costs  you  to 
stock  the  garden,  and  what  it  costs  v  on  per  annum 
for  up  keep,  including  the  cost  of  seeds,  plams, 
and  fertilisers.  The  essay  should  be  from  500  to 
1,000  words,  and  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
July  1st.  Mark  envelopes  left-hand  corner  with 
the  words  “  Small  Garden.” 


the  exhibit  occupying  the  entire-  width  of  the 
north  end  of  this  enclosure.  The  scheme  took 
the  form  of  five  great  banks  of  double 
Begonias,  Calceolarias,  Cineraria  stellata,  and 
Schizanthus,  and  as  the  flowers  were  in  superb 
condition  the  display  was  most  effective. 
Sutton’s  Calceolarias  are  always  extremely 
fine,  and  they  seem  to  become  finer  and  more 
varied  every  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
their  Gloxinias.  The  white  Gloxinia  Her 
Majesty  is  absolutely  pure,  the  spotted 
hybrids  are  most  attractive,  and  the  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  Gloxinia  Duchess  of  Connaught 
instantly  holds  the  eye.  The  batch  of  Cine¬ 
raria  stellata  was  most  striking.  The  Star 
Cineraria  lias  become  deservedly  popular  both 
as  a  pot  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  and  for  cutting.  Groups  of  some 
very  charming  Schizanthus,  Streptocaipus, 
Nicotiana,  Lilies,  and  Palms  assisted  to  make 
this  large  display  worthy  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons’  efforts  at  previous  exhibitions  and 
of  the  firm’s  high  traditions. 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  had  an  extensive 
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and  extremely  interesting  collection  of  flowe 
ing  trees  and  shrubs,  for  which  this  priva 
estate  is  renowned.  It  has  been  shown  th; 
these  shrubs  can  make  a  place  attracts 
summer  and  winter.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son 
Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  ai 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Susse: 
had  extensive  collections  of  evergreen  ai 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  valued  for  the 
flowers  or  foliage  or  both,  all  grown  in  pot 
tubs,  or  other  vessels,  and  grouped  on  tl 
grass  out  of  doors. 

Choice  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  splendid  exhibits  of  fruits  and  veg< 
tables  which  were  interspersed  among  tt 
other  exhibits  would  have  made  a  far  moi 
effective  display  had  they  been  grouped  t< 
gether.  The  fruitarian  would  have  gone  int 
ecstasies  over  the  magnificent  Apples  shown  t 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  c 
Maidstone ;  this  firm,  by  the  way,  cultivate 
over  800  kinds  of  Apples,  all  true  to  namt 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  of  Bedford,  had  stage 
some  grand  -Strawberries  in  pots,  and  th 
Cucumbers  grown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  d 
Rowleclge,  Farnham,  are  also  deserving  c 
special  notice.  An  exceedingly  pretty  displa 
was  that  of  S.  Heilbert,  Esq.,  of  Holyport 
Maidenhead  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  B.  Westropp 
showing  Cherry,  Apple,  and  Plum  trees  grov 
ing  in  pots  and  well  covered  with  fruit.  Th 
Asparagus  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  o 
Colchester,  was  enough  to  make  the  mouth  o 
the  gourmand  or  the  gourmet  to  wate 
copiously — of  the  gourmand’s  more  especially 
because  of  the  exceptional  size  of  the  sticks 
It  was  a  veritable  giant  Asparagus. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  staged  some  won¬ 
derful  Potatos,  and  showed  tubers  of  this 
year’s  growth  of  about  forty  sorts  of  the 
leading  varieties  now  before  the  public.  These 
Potatos  were  grown  from  sets  planted  on  the 
1st  March  and  grown  under  ordinary  frame 
culture.  Messrs.  Sutton  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  bringing  before  the  public  eye  in  this 
graphic  manner  the  valuable  fact  that  with 
the  aid  merely  of  ordinary  frame  culture  ex¬ 
cellent  crops  of  the  best  sorts  of  Potatos  can 
be  grown  at  home  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
even  in  such  a  cold  and  trying  season  as  we 
have  recently  experienced.  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.  also  had  a  comprehensive  dis¬ 
play  of  vegetables. 

Glorious  Roses. 

Tlie  exhibits  of  Roses  were  strikingly 
beautiful.  Many  new  and  rare  blooms  weir 
shown  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  of 
Colchester,  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  were  greatly  admired.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  a  new  double  variety  of 
the  wichuraiana  Rose,  named  Lady  Gajr,  which 
is  a  lovely  flower  with  bright  pink  trusses. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  also 
staged  a  magnificent  lot  of  Roses,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  new  one,  David 
Harum,  of  charming  shape,  and  pink  in  colour 
with  an  orange  tinge.  Yet  another  admirable 
display  of  this  queen  of  flowers  was1  made 
by  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  of  Feltham- 
At  no  show  has  a  more  excellent  lot  of  Roses 
been  seen,  nor  one  so  artistically  displayed. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  occupied  a 
large  space,  as  usual,  just  inside  the  entrance 
of  the  first  tent.  On  one  side  was  a  bank  ot 
Victoria  Prize  Calceolarias,  and  on  the  other 
Schizanthus  in  all  colours,  with  scarlet  and 
rose  Verbenas,  and  enormous  white  Stocks  and 
Mignonette.  Then  there  was  a  grand  lot  of 
Gloxinias,  with  their  rich  velvety  tints,  and 
named  Carnations.  This  large  exhibit  was 
arranged  with  much  taste.  A  miniature  rock- 
work  mountain  planted  with  alpines  and 
Cacti  proved  an  attractive  feature. 
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Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
'helsea,  filled  two'  extensive  positions  under 
anvas  and  one  outside.  There  was  a  corns 
landing  display  of  Crotons,  giant  Calla¬ 
hans,  and  those  tropical  Rhododendrons 
[hich,  iii  the  opinion  ot  some,  are  among  the 
oveliest  ornaments  of  the  greenhouse, 
baskets  of  Nepenthe,  admirably  grown,  stood 
n  posts  wreathed  with  Asparagus,  with  bril- 
iant  Cannas  round  to  set  them  off.  The 
lame  firm  in  their  outside  exhibit  showed  tire 
lew  Japanese  Primula  Pulverulenta  in  tubs, 
he  new  Meonopsis  integrifolia,  a  great  yellow 
I’oppy,  with  meal-white  stems,  its  curious  | 
allow  M.  punicea,  which  has  been  described 
U  a  crimson  rag  upon  a  pole,  Paeonies,  and 
all  spikes  of  Eremurus  from  Central  Asia. 

Some  Sweet  Pea  Exhibits. 

The  Sweet  Pea  exhibits  supplied  an  elo¬ 
quent  illustration  of  the  state  of  perfection  to 
v'hich  of  late  years  these  elegant,  fragrant, 

■  nd  useful  flowers  have  been  brought  by  the 
intiring  efforts  of  cultivators.  These  ex¬ 
hibits,  of  which  there  were  four,  proved-  very 
ttraetive,  and  the  displays  were  certainly  of 
very  excellent  character.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
ml  Co.,  of  Rothesay  and  Marks  Tey,  Essex, 
flowed  a  choice  lot  of  these  flowers,  selected 
ram  the  collection  of  100  varieties  grown  at 
leir  farm  in  Essex.  In  addition  Messrs, 
"obbie  exhibited  some  splendid  Pelargo- 
iums,  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Marigolds, 
nother  prominent  exhibitor  of  Sweet  Peas 
as  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  three 
Specially  large  and  attractive  varieties  in  the 
xtensive  collection  of  this  grower  being 
iorothy  Eckford,  an  uncommonly  large  white 
ariety,  Flora  Norton,  sky  blue,  and  Countess 
pencer,  wavy  p>ink.  The  Sweet.  Peas  raised 
y  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
ewisham,  were  also  worthy  of  special  note, 
id  were  deservedly  much  admired.  Mr. 
|ones  also  exhibited  some  fine  sjiecimens  of 
mal  Pelargoniums,  and  some  very  beauti- 
d  Begonias. 

“  Retarded  ”  Blooms. 

The  “  retarded  ”  blooms  were  to  most  non- 
•ientific  visitors  quite  new.  These  are  the 
•suit  of  a  recently-adopted  process  by  which 
:ilful  gardeners  compel  certain  plants  to 
nstpone  flowering.  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  of  Der- 
ingham,  Norfolk,  showed  retarded  Lilacs 
id  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ;  and  Messrs.  Gander 
id  Sons,  of  St.  Albans,  in  addition  to  Orchids 
id  other  new  and  rare  plants,  exhibited  some 
[ldian  Azaleas,  which  had  been  held  back  for 
couple  of  months,  and  yet  were  in  every 
■spect  as  fresh  and  as  perfect  as  if  raised 
nder  normal  conditions. 

Messrs.  Bair  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden 
id  Surbiton,  Surrey,  had  brought  together 
Vo  uncommonly  fine  exhibits  of  herbaceous, 
pine,  rock-garden,  and  flowering  plants,  as 
ill  as  some  remarkable  specimens  of  pigmy 
pes.  There  were  also  staged  some  truly 
and  examples  of  May-flowering  Tulips, 
iich  for  variety  of  form  and  colouring  would 
difficult  to  equal.  Ellen  Willmott  is  an 
ceptionally  beautiful  new  Tulip  of  a  delicate 
nary-yellow,  shaded  c.lircme  on  the  outer 
tals.  A  globular  flower  of  immense 
he,  with  broad  petals  rich  purple,  heavily 
shed  at  margin  dark  cherry-crimson,  but 
coming  afterwards  entirely  suffused  a  dark 
.'try-crimson,  is  named  Louis  XIV.  Another 
ibular-shaped  Tulip,  Rosetta,  is  of  a  rich, 
t  rose  hue,  with  slight  salmon  flush  at  the 
irgin. 

The  Begonias  of  Messrs.  Blarkmore  and 
ogdon.  of  Bath,  and  of  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim, 
New  Eltham,  Kent,  were  particularly  fine 
idame  Patti,  a  lar ere  bright  orange-coloured 
>ver.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  Mrs.  Moeer, 
re  beautiful  recent  products  of  the  Bath 
m’s  nursery, 


Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  is  to  be 
complimented  on  the  wonderful  display  he 
made  of  a  magnificent  strain  of  Oriental 
Poppies  ;  some  notable  beauties  from  li is 
famous  collection  being  “  Masterpiece,” 
“  Loveliness,”  and  “  Black  Prince.” 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex,  fully  maintained  their  high 
reputation  for  Malmaison  and  other  Carna¬ 
tions.  The  new  yellow  Malmaison.  “  Miss 
Alexandra  Ames  ”  is  an  exquisite  creation  of 
the  florist’s  art.  A  charming  flesh-coloured 
Carnation  was  Enchantress.. 

The  alpine,  rock,  and  foliage  plants  from  the 
nurseries  of  the  well-known  Crawley  firm, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  were,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  exceptionally  fine,  and 
the  exhibits  were  arranged  with  great  taste. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son’s  (Langport)  hand¬ 
some  display  of  Pyrethrums  and  other  her¬ 
baceous  plants  drew  large  attention.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Amos  Perry’s  exhibit, 
who  from  the  Hardy  Plant  Farm  of  Winch- 
more  Hill  had  sent  some  splendid  herbaceous 
plants,  including  hardy  border  and  rock 
plants. 

Last  of  the  exhibits  which  we  can  notice 
here,  and  by  no  means  least  in  this  necessarily 
limited  catalogue,  were  the  beautiful  cut 
flowers  shown  by  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and 
Co.,  of  Worcester.  Another  exhibit  by  this 
firm  consisted  of  splendid  Clematis,  -conifers, 
and  shrubs. 

It  was  a  wonderful  show  even  for  the 
R.H.S.,  and  we  only  regret  to  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  such  slight  allusion  to  those 
exhibitors  selected  by  us  for  notice.  Where 
all  were  so  good,  praise  could  be  withheld  from 
none,  and  therefore  the  notices  become  almost 
monotonously  encomiastical.  Where,  too, 
there  were  so  many  it  was  impossible  to  do 
more  than  pick  as  fancy  and  inclination 
dictated. 

The  Temple  Flower  Show  of  1905  was  an 
unqualified  credit  to  all  concerned,  and  those 
who  were  privileged  to  see  it  have  good  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves. 


The  Garland  Flower 

(Daphne  Cneorum). 


Some  gardeners  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  difficulty  in  growing  this  plant  successfully, 
while  others  grow  it  and  flower  it  without  any 
difficulty.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  successfully 
grown  in  peat,  and  at  other  times  in  sandy 
soil ;  while  others,  even  including  amateurs, 
grow  and  flower  it  splendidly  in  soil  of  rather 
a  stiff  character  without,  apparently,  any 
special  attention.  Being  evergreen,  it  should 
not  be  too  often  disturbed,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
making  satisfactory  growth  and  flowering  it 
should  be  left  severely  alone.  Casually  it 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  as  it  has  done  this 
year,  but  if  the  plants  are  happy  and  making 
good  growth  during  the  summer  it  frequently 
comes  into  bloom  in  September. 

The  leaves  are  evergreen,  leathery,  smaller 
than  those  of  the  common  Box,  and  the  deep 
rose  flowers  are  produced  in  trusses  at  the  end 
of  every  shoot.  They  are  sweet-scented,  and 
might  occasionally  be  used  for  cutting  without 
punishing  the  plant  too  severely — that  is,  a 
spray  or  two  could  be  had  from  large  plants 
without  materially  weakening  the  remainder; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  evergreen 
plants  lose  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
foliage  removed.  In  the  case  of  large  plants 
where  the  branches  are  getting  crowded  the 
removal  of  a  few  shoots  to  mix  with  cut 
flowers  or  employed  in  vases  alone  w^uld  make 
no  material  difference,  L.  Jay. 


Spring  Bedding  Plants 

AND 

How  to  Propagate  Them. 


Certain  plants  of  a  perennial  character  can 
be  propagated  about  the  time  they  are  lifted 
from  the  beds  to  make  way  for  the  summer 
occupants  merely  by  dividing  the  large  plants 
and  then  replanting  them  in  rows  in  freshly 
dug  soil  in  the  reserve  garden.  For  instance, 
this  is  the  usual  method  of  propagating  the 
Rock  Cress  or  Aubrietia.  The  trenches  for 
tHi-  class  of  plants  need  not  be  very  deep,  and 
a  portion  of  the  roots  may  be  cut  away  if  the 
plants  are  old  and  straggling;  but  the  speci¬ 
mens  will  more  readily  take  to  the  soil  if  a 
few  roots  are  left  upon  them  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  stems  should  be  buried  in 
the  soil  close  up  to  the  leaves,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  production  of  fresh  roots  from 
the  younger  portions.  Tnat  is  the  secret  of 
getting  neat  and  healthy  specimens  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  next  autumn  by  way  of  spring  bed¬ 
ding.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  as  plant¬ 
ing  proceeds,  and  a  good  watering  given  at 
once  to  set  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

In  the  case  of  new  and  scarce  varieties  a 
greater  number  of  plants  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  cuttings  of  young  and  flowerless  shoots 
and  inserting  them  firmly  in  sandy  soil  under 
a  hand-light.  Cuttings  at  the  present  time 
may  be  scarce,  but  if  these  new  plants  are 
kept  well  watered  they  will  presently  make 
plenty  of  young  shoots,  and  propagation  can 
go  on  up  to  the  beginning  of  September  at 
least. 

Other  plants  that  might  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  are  the  species  and  varieties  of 
Arabis,  also  known  as  Rock  Cress.  The  plants 
usually  employed  for  spring  bedding,  either  in 
beds  or  borders,  are  Arabis  alhida.  the  double 
one  (A.  a.  flore  pleno),  A.  a.  variegata,  also 
the  doiible  variegated  one  and  A.  lucida,’  with 
its  variegated  variety  (A.  1.  variegata).  All 
of  these  may  be  divided,  though  the  last  one 
makes  very  short  growths,  and  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  cuttings  in  order  to  root 
them  under  a  hand-glass. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Forget-me-not 
used  in  spring  bedding  are  raised  from  seeds, 
but  specially  fine  varieties  and  the  perennials, 
such  as  Myosotis  dissitifiora,  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings. 

Some  of  the  finer  varieties  of  double  'Wall¬ 
flowers  have  to  be  perpetuated  by  means  of 
cuttings  of  young  shoots,  not  too'  hard,  and 
placed  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-light.  If 
the  cuttings  are  scarce  they  might  be  firmly 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  The  orange- 
flowered  Cheiranthus  Marshalli  or  Marshall’s 
Wallflower  is  liable  to  flower  itself  to  death, 
and.  as  it  does  not  produce  any  seeds,  beino- 
a  hybrid,  it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  it  by 
means  of  cuttings,  which  root  freelv  enough 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil. 

As  soon  as  the  early  cuttings  have  rooted 
they  will  commence  to  grow,  so  that  shoots 
for  propagation  may  in  turn  be  obtained  from 
them  during  the  course  of  the  summer  and 
rooted  in  the  same  way.  Not  all  the  young 
plants  will  flower  next  spring  if  hard-propa¬ 
gated  in  this  way.  but  it  serves  to  give  the 
gardener  a  large  number  of  plants  to  "put  out 
in  beds,  to  plant  in  borders,  and  otherwise  to 
play  with . 

Readers  experiencing  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  “The  Gardening  World”  from 
newsagents  will  oblige  by  comnrunicating 
with  the  publishers. 
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Specimen  of  Topjary  Gardening, 
Showing  method  of  cutting  designs  in  Yew  Trees. 


i View  of  interior  of  Conservatory  at  Lathom  House,  Or:k 
Highly  commended  in  our  Photographic  Competition. 


A  plant  of  Violet  Marie  Louise  in  an  ornamental  vase. 
Highly  commended  in  our  Photographic  Competition  for  a  single  Table  or 

Room  Plant. 


The  Blue  Toothwort  (Lathraea  clandestina). 
Growing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent  s  Paim 
Parasite  on  the  Roots  of  a  W  illow. 
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Pot  Plant  of  Rhododendron  veitchianum. 
nhouse  species  from  Moulmein.  Commended  in  our  Photographic  Competition. 


A  Standard  Rhododendron, 
Showing  how  it  may  he  used  as  a  Lawn  Tree. 


White  Gentianella  (gentiana  acaulis  alba). 
A  new  Plant  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show. 


A  Batch  of  well  flowered  Cyclamen  (C.  latifolium). 

Grown  at  Seaforth  Gardens,  Arbroath.  Commended  in  our  Photographic  Competition  for  a 

View  in  aA’onservatory. 
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The  Blue  Toothwort  (Lathrae?.  Clandestina). 

Unlike  our  English  Toothwort  (Lathraea 
squomaria),  which  may  be  seen  in  tolerable 
quantity  beneath  the  Beech  trees  in  Lord 
Derby’s  Park  at  Holwood,  the  present  species 
lias  a  strong  claim  to  be  beautiful,  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet,  being 
remarkably  showy  and  produced  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Probably  the  finest  patch  of  this  some¬ 
what  rare  plant  to  be  found  in  England  is 
that  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society,  Regent’s  Park,  where,  parasitic  on 
the  roots  of  a  noble  Willow  tree,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  annually  until  it  now  covers  a  space 
of  about  6  ft.  bv  5  ft.,  and  flowers  profusely 
from  early  April  for  fully  a  couple  of  months. 
Producing  seeds  freely,  the  spread  of  the 
plant  is  not  difficult  by  simply  sowing  these 
on  the  roots  of  the  Willow,  Poplar,  or 
Deciduous  Cypress,  in  a  shadyish  and  dampish 
situation.  Seen  for  the  first  time  the  patch 
referred  to  reminds  one  forcibly  in  colour  of 
flowers  at  least  of  a  well-grown  patch  of  purple 
Croci.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Warner, 
Swakopmund,  German  South  West  Africa, 
and  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  plant  when  in 
full  flower. — A.  D.  Webster,  Regent’s  Park, 
May  27th,  1905. 

The  White  Gentianella  (Gentiana  acaulis 
alba). 

On  page  423  we  made  reference  to  the  above 
as  the  most  rare  albino,  but  since  then  we  have 
learned  the  origin  of  it,  and  know  that  if  it 
is  not  widely  distributed  there  are  at  least  a 
considerable  number  of  plants  in  existence. 
It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  James  Smith  and 
Sons,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  some  years  ago.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  bloom  amongst  a  large  batch  of 
the  ordinary  blue  Gentianella  raised  by  them 
from  seed.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  five  greenish-yellow  blotches 
in  the  throat  of  the  flower,  and  with  this  ex¬ 
ception  there  is  no  other  colour  in  it. 

The  raisers,  who  have  supplied  us  with 
flowers  of  this  rare  albino,  consider  it  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  alpine  plants,  as  it  is 
a  free  bloomer,  and  their  bed  of  plants  was 
in  full  flower  at  the  time  the  blooms  were 
sent  us  on  May  15th.  This  bed  was  a  picture 
worth  going  miles  to  see.  The  habit  and 
growth  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  the  ordinary 
Gentianella. 

We  frequently  hear  reference  made  to  the 
blue  of  the  Gentian  as  something  for  florists 
to  aspire  to  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of 
garden  flowers,  but  we  have  repeatedly  related 
in  The  Gardening  World  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  blue  even  in  Gentiana 
acaulis,  as  we  have  seen  flowers  showin°r 
distinct  shades  of  purple,  green,  and  yellow" 
Now  we  have  the  evidence  of  this  variety  of  an 
entire  absence  of  colour,  with  the  exception 
of  the  faint  greenish-yellow  blotches  in  the 
throat.  As  far  as  the  flowers  were  concerned, 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  form 
except  in  the  matter  of  colour. 

Our  illustration  of  the  flowers  sent  will 
show  the  general  aspect  and  form  of  the 
flowers.  We  think  the  greatest  value  of  this 
variety  will  be  by  growing  it  in  contrast  or 
proximity  to  the  ordinary  blue  form,  and  if 
the  two  were  grown  in  alternate  patches  the 
one  would  enhance  the  other. 


Well-grown  Cyclamens 

On  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  our  sheet 
of  pictures  is  a  view  of  a  group  of  Cyclamen 
staged  in  a  greenhouse,  and  sent  in  by  Air. 
James  Watt,  The  Gardens,  Seaforth  House, 
Arbroath,  N.B.  The  plants  are  well  flowered, 
but  particularly  so  on  the  three  upper  tiers 
of  the  staging,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
blooms  would  number  anything  up  to  a 
hundred  in  full  bloom  on  each  plant.  The 
method  of  staging  them  is  more  suitable  for 
displaying  them  than  getting  the  plants  to 
the  light.  The  specimens  on  the  top  shelves 
are  in  the  best  position  with  regard  to  light, 
but  the  cultivator  lias  evidently  made  the 
most  of  his  plants  under  the  circumstances. 
The  photograph  was  sent  in  for  competition 
for  the  prize  offered  for  a  photograph  showing 
the  interior  of  a  conservatory,  and  was 
commended. 

A  Bit  of  Topiary  Work. 

The  picture  at  the  top  left-hand  corner  of 
the  two  centre  pages  shows  a  design  in  topiary 
work  suitable  for  the  entrance  to  some  part  of 
the  garden  or  pleasure  grounds.  The  plant 
used  in  the  closely  cut  design  is  the  Yew,  of 
which  there  is  a  hedge  behind  surmounted  by 
two  pyramidal  figures.  The  specimen  in  front 
shows  a  rounded  bush  forming  the  base  of  the 
tree  above  which  the  stem  is  pruned  clear  of 
shoots.  Then  comes  a  series  of  four  circular 
table-like  pieces,  each  separated  by  a  few 
inches  of  clean  stem.  The  top  of  the  tree 
then  is  cut  in  pyramidal  form. 

It  requires  some  ingenuity  and  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  pruner  to  make  such  a  tree  as 
this,  but  it  is  largely  a  question  of  time,  each 
part  being  done  successively  as  the  tree~grows, 
pruning  it  into  shape  from  the  base  upward 
with  each  succeeding  year. 

In  order  to  keep  it  perfectly  neat,  the  best 
plan  is  to  prune  it  twice  a  year  just  after  the 
tree  has  made  its  season’s  growth,  and  again 
in  autumn  if  it  has  made  any  fresh  growth.® 
A  neat  specimen  of  the  topiary  art  in  the 
front  garden  of  wayside  villas  and  cottages 
serves  to  give  character  and  distinctiveness°to 
the  weary  monotony  of  the  way  where  every 
house  and  garden  is  the  exact  repetition  of 
another  in  a  district,  it  may  be,  extending 
over  many  miles. 

View  in  a  Conservatory. 

This  relates  to  one  of  the  highly  commended 
pictures  in  our  photographic  competition 
which  was  open  from  the  1st  to  25th  May.  It 
is  a  view  in  the  interior  of  the  conservatory  at 
Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  and  was  sent  us  by 
Mr.  H.  Hall,  of  the  gardens  there.  To  the 
left  some  bold  rock-work  may  be  scon  more  or 
less  hidden  in  front  by  fine  foliage  plants, 
the  portion  of  roof  shown  is  covered  by 
climbers,  and  beneath  this  is  a  tree  Fern 
There  is  also  an  aquatic  tank  in  this  struc¬ 
ture,  a  corner  of  which  is  shown  in  the  picture 
The  photograph  itself  was  just  a  little  inferior 
m  development  or  finish  to  the  first  prize  in 
this  competition. 

Rhododendron  veitchianum. 

The  third  plant  in  the  top  line  consists  of  a 
pot  specimen  of  Rhododendron  veitchianum 
which  may  be  described  as  a  greenhouse 
species,  although  very  nearly  hardy  The 
large  pure  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four  together  at  the  apex 


of  each  branch,  and  are  very  effective  during 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
It  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  A.  Woods,  Beamish 
Park,  Beamish,  R.S.O.,  Durham,  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  prize  offered  for  a  single- 
flowering  plant  for  room  or  table  decoration. 
It  was  commended. 

A  Standard  Rhododendron. 

In  most  cases  even  the'  fine  hybrid  varieties 
of  R.  ponticum  are  planted  in  large  beds, 
groups,  or  in  the  shrubbery,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  until  they  form  a  dense  im¬ 
penetrable  mass. 

Grown  in  standard  form,  it  is  more  under 
the  cultivator’s  eye  and  control,  because  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  proper  form  all  straggling 
branches  are  removed  or  shortened,  and  the 
tree  generally  kept  in  good  shape.  The  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  a  tree  of  this  form  may  be  put 
are  numerous  ;  for  instance,  it  may  occupy  tile 
centre  of  a  bed  of  dwarf-growing  Rhododen¬ 
drons  or  Azaleas.  Frequently,  however,  it  is 
planted  as  the  centre  of  a  small  bed  which 
may  be  of  Heaths,  Pansies,  or  Violas.  In 
other  cases  it  is  planted  on  the  grass  in  a  bed 
just  sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  soil  open 
over  the  surface  of  the  roots,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  shown  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  our  central  pages.  In  this  case  practically 
it  might  well  be  described  as  a  lawn  tree,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  beautiful 
cuning  its  season  when  veil  furnished  and 
covered  with  blossom,  as  in  this  case. 

A  Pot  of  Marie  Louise  Violets. 

On  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  our  sheet 
of  illustrations  is  a  plant  of  Violet  Marie 
Louise  in  an  ornamental  jar.  This  was  sent 
in  by  Mr.  C.  Goddard,  gardener  to  F.  Shool- 
bred.  Esq.,  Thames  Bank,  Goring-on-Thames, 
Reading.  It  just  missed  taking  the  first  prize 
in  our  competition  for  a  single-flowering  plant 
for  room  or  table  decoration. 

Our  readers  will  admit  that  it  is  a  well- 
flowered  specimen,  for  the  plant  was  one  of  a 
dozen  for  which  Mr.  Goddard  was  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Alerit  at  the  Pangbourne 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on 
May  19th  last.  The  plants  carried  an  average 
of  130  blooms  each,  and  the  photograph  was 
taken  on  May  20th.  A  plant  of  this  character 
in  cur  opinion  would  be  worth  several  bou¬ 
quets  of  gathered  blooms,  as  they  would  be 
kept  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition  upon  the 
plant  so  long  as  they  were  required  in  the 
house.  The  photograph  was  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

Perennial  Candytuft  in  the  Rock 
Garden  at  Kew. 

(. Iberis  sempervirens  garreriana.) 

( See  Supplement. ) 

One  of  the  chief  elements  of  success  in  the 
planting  of  a  rockery  is  to<  use  subjects  that 
will  grow  and  thrivei  in  the  positions  selected 
for  them.  It  would  clearly  be  a  huge  mistake 
to-  plant.  Lady’s  Slippers:  on  the  face  of  a  wall 
of  rocks  such  as  is  siho-wn  in  our  picture.  The 
various  species  of  perennial  Candytuft  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  growing  in  dry 
situations-  on  the  rockery,  as;  they  naturally 
grow  upo.fi  rocks  in  their  native  country. 

Most  owners  -if  a  garden  are  familiar  with 
the  two  species  of  annual  Candytuft  and  their 
varieties,  and  some  have  managed  to  plant  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  perennial  Candytuft  in 
their  gardens.  Those  who-  select  a,  well- 
lighted  position,  and  allow  it  plenty  of  room, 
arc  aware  of  its  effectiveness-  during  May  and 
June,  according  to  the  district  in  which  they 
may  be  situated.  Not  only  is  a  mass  of  it 
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extremely  effective  during  the  day,  but  it  is 
n. wo  so  during  twilight,  appearing  like  a 
snowy  inass,  even  m  the  growing  darkness, 
|although  the  beholder  may  be  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  garden. 

Returning  to  our  supplementary  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  may  say  that  the  variety  here  is  I. 
sempervirens  garrexiana,  -  which  differs 
slightly  in  botanical  details  from  the  ordinary 
one,  and  both  flower  profusely  when  they  are 
I  grown  under  suitable  conditions.  Five 
masses  of  the  plant,  are  here  represented,  and 
they  are  those  which  appear  whitest  in  the 
photograph.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they 
arc  planted  at  various  elevations  on  the  wall 
cf  rocks. 


It  may  also  be  stated  that  they  were  small 
specimens  when  the  roots  were  inserted  in  the 
cie\  ices,  and  the  stems  have  been  increasing 
in  length  ever  since,  so  that  each,  succeeding 
year  sees  a  larger  mass  of  snowy  flowers  in 
these  situations  during  May,  but  particularly 
during  the  first  half.  The  stems  are  cf  a  wiry 
ami  e\  en  woody  character,  while  the  leaves  are 
et cr green,  thus  leaving  presentable  masses 
of  vegetation  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 
\  arious  other  plants  were  also  flowering  at  the 
Sc.nie  time,  particularly  some  Rock  Cresses  or 
Aubnetia  and  Rock-roses.  A  fine  mass  of  the 
letter  may  be  seen  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  just  to  the  left  of  the  needles  of 
a  dwarf  mountain  Pine. 


Behind  this  wall  of  rocks  is  a  terrace  abov 
which  another  wall  arises,  planted  with  a.  coi 
siderable  variety  of  subjects  adapted  to  ou 
t nation  in  such  situations.  Above  that  aga i 
is  the  soil  planted  with  shrubs  of  variou 
kinds  ana  interspersed  with  Cedars,  not  show 
m  the  picture. 

The  stones  employed  are  of  a  varied  charm 
jter,  although  the  most  of  them  are  of  a  porou 
kind  of  limestone.  Near  the  top  on  the  lei 
is  a  bold  projecting  rock  of  magnesian  linn 
storm  from  the  Cheddar  Cliffs,  and  the  reach 
11  note  the  peculiar  cavities  in  it  eaten  awa 
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view  by  some  or  other  of  the  methods  we  have 
indicated. 

Vue  do  not  think  it  a  good  plan  that  the 
upper  focus  should  be  made  to  overhang  those 
below'  them  unless  a  supply  of  moisture  can 
be  kept  up  from  behind  the  same.  Artificial 
locks  on  which  no  rain  can  fall  are  seldom 
a  success,  because  all  the  rainfall  is  carried 
away,  leaving  the  rocks  in  the  recess  quite  dry 
and  incapable  of  supporting  plant  life. 

— - ■* - 

-  -  ROSES  -  - 

AND  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THEM. 


June,  ’tis  said,  is  the  month  of  Roses,  which 
is  to  say  that  the  flowers  are  then  at  their 
best.  But  I  venture  to  differ  from  the  old 
axiom.  In  the  days  of  old,  when  H.  P.’s 
reigned  supreme,  perhaps  it  was  true,  but 
w  ith  our  Teas  and  H.  T.’s  it  seems  to  me  that 
throughout  J uly  and  again  in  September  we 
have  even  more  flowers  than  in  June. 

At  least,  this  applies)  to  our  garden,  which, 
though  right  down  south,  seems  to  catch  all 
the  north  and  easterly  breezes  that  sweep:  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel.  But 
though  the  above  months  may  be  the  periods 
for  flowers,  there  are  other  times  when  Roses 
are  still  thought  of.  Indeed,  the  enthusiast 
never  forgets  them,  and  early  spring  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  important  time.  It  is 
then  that  Roses  are  made  or  marred. 

The  pruning  is  really  a  scientific  process, 
but  there  are  some  who  think  lightly  of  it,  so 
much  so  that  they  do  not  prune  at  all. 

Planting  is,  of  course,  a  very  important 
matter,  and  the  rosarian  makes  it  a  real  study. 
But  even  they  differ  on  many  points.  Some 
swear  by  November  planting.  Personally,  I 
prefer  to  plant  in  February.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  securing  the  trees  in  the  autumn, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  merely  laid  in  by 
the  heels  till  February  comes  along. 

Then  the  pruning.  How  many  plant  either 
in  the  autumn  or  early  spring  and  wait  till 
April  before  pruning?  Vast  numbers!  But 
I  swear  by  pruning  at  planting  time.  I 
speak  not  by  hearsay,  but-  by  ocular  demon¬ 
stration. 

Cut  back  hard  is  a  policy  I  swear  by  when 
planting,  and  then  I  can  be  sure  of  getting 
good  wood.  But  ’tis  not,  everyone  who- 
thinks  so.  They  fear  early  growth  and 
damage  by  frost.  But  it  is  but  a  bogey,  for 
the  plants  that  come  from  France  are  always 
hard  cut  back  and  never  fail  to  do  well,  and 
home-grown  trees  do  not  differ.  The  lifting 
process  checks  any  active  buds,  sc  that  tire 
pruning  does  not  act  as  an  incentive  to 
growth. 

Treat  all  Roses  alike,  be  they  climbers, 
Wichuraianas,  or  Sweet  Briers.  Even  though 
they  have  canes  6  ft.  in  length  when  they  are 
planted,  bring  them  down  to  1  ft.  Time  and 
again  have  I  seen  such  Roses  left  with  almost 
their  entire  length,  the  result  being  very  late 
starting  and  weak  growth,  with  a  few  poor 
flowers. 

Were  this  for  one  season  only  it  would  not 
be  so  bad,  but  it  continues,  for  those  canes 
never  break  well.  The  same  applies  to 
bushes.  If  planted  and  left  till  April  before 
pruning,  the  plants  with  their  weakly-estab¬ 
lished  roots  start  the  top  buds  ;  then  comes 
the  knife,  and  the  whole  lot  is  cleared.  The 
lower  buds  come  weakly,  a  few  flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  next  season,  instead  of  being 
strong,  healthy  trees,  they  are  poor  and  puny, 
some  perhaps  dead 


Bub  this  chatter  is  perliaps  out  of  date,  for 
it  is  May  ;  and  is  not  -May  a  time  for  work? 
A  ever  was  there  more.  There  is  the  disbud¬ 
ding,  a  jM’ocess  that  many  do  not  follow,  with 
the  result  that  there  are  too  many  shoots, 
i’erhaps  the  glorious  reel  bronze  and  gr>  en 
sharies  deter  their  hand,  but  if  good  Roses 
are  desire  l  the  hand  must  be  ruthless. 

Many  buds  produce  two  shoots.  One  must 
go.  J  hen,  as  the  flower-buds  appear,  new 
growths  show  in  the  leaf  axils.  Away  with 
them,  for  they  sap  the  strength  of  the  bloom, 
and  also  prevent  cutting  with  long  stems. 
How  these  long  stems  frighten  some  people. 
It  seems  that  half  the  tree  is  going,  but  never 
can  you  treat  a  tree  better  than  by  cutting 
down  to  a  coujiie  of  buds  each  time  a  flower 
is  taken.  The  perpetual  pruning  system,  it 
might  well  be  called,  but  it  is  good. 

There  are  other  things  in  -May  that  call  for 
attention.  Who  does  not  know  the  maggot,  a 
foe  that  if  left  alone  will,  during  its  two 
months  of  feeding,  do  irreparable  damage. 
The  trees  must  be  scanned  twice  or  three 
times  weekly,  and  every  leaf  that  appears 
drawn  together  should  be  pinched.  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  open  the  leaf  to  see  if  the 
maggot  is  there,  and  when  one  has  500  trees 
to  tend,  besides  thousands  of  other  items,  a 
moment  wasted  cannot  be  regained.  Pinch  all 
suspicious  foliage.  Ii  the  maggot  is  present 
cne  can  feel  the  squelch  as  its  bones  break. 
Perhaps  bones  are  at  a  discount  with  cater- 
pillars,  but  nevertheless  the  squelch  is  quite 
apparent.  Make  no  discrimination,  for  seme 
of  the  wretches  are  brown,  others  green,  some 
quite  big,  others  tiny.  Pinch  alf  alike,  and 
quickly,  too,  for  often  a  slight  disturbance 
will  make  them  drop  to  the  ground  on  the 
end  of  a  thread,  and,  if  he  thus  escapes,  he 
finally  enters  the  ground  for  good,  where  he 
hibernates,  and  in  due  time  becomes  a  fly, 
which,  of  course,  carries  out  its  own  pro¬ 
gramme.  Therefore,  slaughter  every  maggot, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  your  garden^will 
become  practically  free  from"'  this  pest. 

Green  fly  is  also  a  trouble,  especially  after 
such  terrible  winds  as  have  been  recently  ex¬ 
perienced.  But  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  Health  of  the  trees.  A  man  with  strong, 
healthy  trees  can  laugh  at  green  fly  ;  but. 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  all  get  such  Roses’. 
The  fly  must  be  eradicated,  and  if  the  attack 
is  only  slight,  the  fingers  will  account  for  vast 
numbers.  When  many  trees  are  affected, 
however,  Abo-1  or  Dyseline  axe  good  spray 
fluids. 

It  is  latliei  early  for  mildew,  but  the  orange 
rust  is  already  on  hand,  as  is  the  leaf  spot. 
If  slierht.  the  leaves  may  be  picked  off  and 
burnt,  but  last  season  brought  rust  and  spot 
in  abundance,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  solu¬ 
tion,  iii  conjunction  with  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  had  to  be  kept  going  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  I  am  hoping  for  greater  f roe: loin 
from  such  troubles  ;  but  the  pleasures  of  hope 
fall  short  if  matters  go  at  all  wrong.  Still 
present  indications  are  good.  Growth  and 
leaf  are  superb,  save  where  the  bitter  winds 
singed  them.  A  few  weeks  hence  the  results 
of  attention  will  be  evident,  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  pleasure.  Cal. 

- c- - 

Market  Gardexers  Trick. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  in  a  daily  contemporary  says  that  a 
trick  often  practised  by  market  gardeners  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  that  of  putting  one  or 
two  oats  in  each  jiot  of  cuttings  of  bedding- 
out  plants.  The  »ats  soon  fill  the  pot  with 
roots,  thus  giving  the  bedding  plant  when 
turned  out  the  appearance  of  being  “  autumn 
struck,”  and  therefore  more  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  unsuspecting  public  than  "  spring 
struck  ”  plants. 
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Auriculas. 

—  OR  — 

DUSTYJAl  LLER5. 


The  Way  to  Grow  these  Charming  Flowers. 

Years  -ago,  in  cur  gran Smothers’  time,  these 
old-fashioned  flowers  were  grown  in  quantity 
in  every  villa-,  cottage,  and  farm  garden. 
Since  then  they  have  been  greatly  neglected, 
and  many  people  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
difficult  or  impossible  of  cultivation  without 
the  skill  and  experience  of  an  expert.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an  idea  could 
have  arisen  unless  people  have  been  basing 
their  ideas  upon  the  high-bred  florists’ 
flowers  seen  annually  at  public  exhibitions  in 
April.  Many  of  those  flowers,  and  certainly 
all  of  the  finely-powdered  ones-,  are  artificial 
creations  that  might  live  out  of  doors,  but 
certainly  could  not  look  happy,  as  the  rain 
would  wash  away  the  finely-defined  zones  and 
edges  of  meal  on  the  flowers. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however,  to  grow 
these  highly-developed  forms  of  the  florists’ 
flower  in  the  section  known  as  show  Auriculas. 
In  all  of  the  show  Auriculas  there  is  what  is 
known  as  the  paste,  which  is  a  zone  of  meal, 
farina,  or  powder  forming  a  circle  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  and  surrounding  the  eye. 
There  is  the  green-edged  form  or  section, 
which  is  devoid  of  this  paste  on  the  edge,  but 
contains  it  in  the  centre.  Except  to  the  eye 
of  an  expert  or  connoisseur,  this  form  of 
flower  would  appear  more  curious  than  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Still  another  division  contains  what  are 
known  as  self  Auriculas,  which  contain  the 
central  paste,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  flower  is 
of  some  uniform  colour,  without  a  powdered 
edging.  These  are  certainly,  in  many  cases, 
very  beautiful,  and  might  be  grown  in  villa 
gardens  without  any  special  treatment  if  the 
soil  was  at  all  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
Primulas  generally.  Even  although  the  paste 
might  get  a  little  washed  with  rains,  these 
flowers  would  still  appear  beautiful  either  for 
garden  decoration  or  in  the  cut  state,  and,  if 
exposed  to  rain,  would  practically  be-  in  the 
same  position  as  the  dusty  millers  of  thirty 
to  fifty  years  ago. 

There  is  another  section  known  as  Alpine 
Auriculas,  which  are  entirely  without  paste 
or  powder  on  the  flowers,  and  without  meal 
on  their  leaves.  Unless  the  varieties  are 
really  of  delicate  constitution,  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  should  not  be  grown  in  every 
garden  where  any  attention  is  given  to  their 
welfare.  They  are  really  sprightly  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  and  take  the  eye  of  the  casual 
observer  more  readily  than  do  the  show 
varieties  proper. 

The  Alpine  section  is  characterised  by 
having  either  a  golden  or  a  white  eye,  the 
former  being  considered  the  better,  though 
variety  is  always  desirable.  Beyond  this  regu- 
larly-defined  zone,  we  have  what  is  known  as 
the  body  colour,  which  is  usually  of  some 
shade  of  black,  brown,  or  maroon,  and  this 
gradually  gives  .  place  to  an  edging  of  a 
brighter  colour  in  some  shade  of  rose,  red, 
crimson,  salmon,  or  some  other  bright  hue. 
The  golden  zone  contrasting  with  the  bright 
edge  really  gives  these  flowers  a  sparkling  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  that  is  what  catches  the  eye 
of  those  who  may  not  be  described  as  Auricula 
fanciers  from  the  florists’  point  of  view,  but 
0511  discern  and  admire  a  beautiful  flower. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
vived  attempt  at  cultivating  Auriculas  in  villa 
and  cottage  gardens,  and  these,  being  raised 
from  Seeds,  are  frequently  of  a  very  non¬ 


descript  character,  owing  to  the  mixture  of 
badly-defined  colours.  Occasionally,  and 
especially  in  good  strains  of  seed,  some  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties  may  make  their  appearance,  and 
these,  if  selected  and  propagated  by  division, 
would  continue  their  characteristics,  so  that 
the  cultivator  could  at  any  time  get  together 
a  good  collection  of  really  fine  Auriculas. 

By  saving  seeds  from  such  good  strains 
other  good  varieties  could  also  be  obtained. 
Indeed,  by  weeding  out  the  worthless  ones 
from  year  to  year  as:  they  come  into  bloom 
and  saving  seed  only  from  the  very  finest,  it 
would  be  possible  to  improve  the  strains  of 
these  Auriculas,  so  that  those  with  quite  small 
gardens  could  depend  upon  good  Auriculas 
from  seed  just  as  with  any  other  flowers  raised 
in  that  way. 

Presumably  those  who  flowered  a  collection 
of  Auriculas  this  year  were  careful  to  mark  all 
the  finer  ones  while  still  in  bloom.  If  such 
was  the  case,  all  that  is  necessary  now  is  to 
prepare  a  fresh  bed  or  piece  of  ground  for 
them  by  using  plenty  of  leaf  soil  and  even 
sand  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature, 
but  in  most  garden  soils  the  use  of  leaf  mould 
would  greatly  improve  the  .staple  for 
Auriculas.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  increase  the 
capability  of  the  soil  for  holding  moisture 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  which  are  the 
most  trying  times  for  these  alpine  flowers., 
They  would  stand  the  heat  provided  the  mois¬ 
ture  was  sufficient,  and  those  with  a  garden  of 
some  size  could  even  select  a  shady  and  cool 
situation  facing  the  north  for  these  Auriculas1, 
and  transplant  them  to  the  beds  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower  about  the  same  time  as 
spring  bedding  is  accomplished  in  autumn. 

After  lifting  the  old  plants,  the  separate 
crowns  should  be  pulled  apart  by  hand  with 
as  much  roots  attached  to  each  as  possible,  and 
then  have  the  ends  dressed  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  plants  should  be  inserted  by  means  of  a 
trowel  about  6  in.  apart  in  this  temporary  or 
reserve  ground.  Make  them  firm  and  water 
at  once.  If  the  sun  is  likely  to  shine  upon 
them  they  should  receive  some  special  shading 
for  a  day  or  two  until  the  roots  begin  to  take 
to  the  fresh  soil.  They  will  make  nice  flower¬ 
ing  plants  by  the  end  of  October,  with  plenty 
of  roots,  and  may  be  transferred  to  the  beds 
where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  By  pur¬ 
suing  such  simple  means,  keeping  them  free 
of  weeds  and  watering  in  summer,  no  garden 
of  any  pretensions  need  be  without  its  own 
display  of  Auriculas.  D.  W. 


Aubrietia  deltoides  grandiflora. 

So1  much  has  been  said  and  written  to  the 
disparagement  of  plants  bearing  flowers  of  in¬ 
different  oil-  washed-out  colours,  that  there 
seems  a  danger  of  ignoring  all  such  plants  as 
bear  pale,  soft-tinted  blooms;  but  while 
flowers  of  no  real  colour  at  all  may  well  be 
ousted  from  the  garden,  it  is  liighly  desirable 
that  some  shill  be  grown  that  are  softer  and 
more  restful  to  the  eye  than  the  brighter  and 
mere  gorgeous  flowers  around.  One  such  de¬ 
sirable  plant  is  the  Aubrietia  above  named, 
for  while  it  is.  not  so  brilliant  and  showy  as 
some,  it  is  of  a  delicate  and  really  beautiful 
shade  of  lavender,  just  as  welcome  in  its  place 
as  the  more  telling  colorrrs  of  other  sorts,  and 
capable  by  contrast  with  them  of  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  itself  and  service  to  them  bv  placing 
the  brighter  tints  in  even  greater  prominence'. 

M  e  would  not  desire  to  see  the  day  when  all 
pale-coloured  Aubrietias  are  thrust  aside,  and 
among  them  none  is  more  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  than  that  above-named. 

Heather  Belt. 


Plants  Certificated 

AT  THE  TE/AELE  5H0 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  loochristiense  Arddarroc 
variety. 

The  flowers  of  this  splendid  form  are  < 
large  size,  with  wide,  imbricated  segment; 
The  sepals  have  two  transverse  bands  ( 
brown  blotches  on  a  pale  yellow  grounc 
The  petals  have  one  large  group  of  blotche 
with  some  small  ones  on  a  white  base.  Th 
lip  also  has  a  very  large  brown  blotch  in  fron 
of  the  crest  with  a  white  edge.  Award  c 
Merit  to  R.  Brooman  White,  Esq.,  Arddai 
roch,  Gareloehead,  N.B. 

Cattleya  schilleriana. 

The  colours  of  this  Cattleya  are  the  darke- 
that  have  been  seen  in  a  typical  C.  schilleriam 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  dark  brownisl 
purjfle  and  heavily  blotched  with  black.  Th 
lip  is  deep  carmine,  with  a  few  white  line: 
We  have  seen  no  darker  or  richer  coloure 
flower.  Award  of  Merit  to  F.  Wellesley,  Es< 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfiel 
Common,  Woking. 

Zygopetalum  Ballii  (No.  1.) 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  ar 
lanceolate  and  dark  crimson-purple  along  th 
centre,  with  white  edges.  The  petals  ar 
similar,  but  the  upper  half  are  netted  wit 
white.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  group  c 
crimson  sp>ots  at  the  base.  First-class  Cei 
tificate  to  Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardenei 
Mr.  H.  Holbrook),  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslon 
Cheshire. 

Cattleya  citrina  maxima. 

The  flowers  of  this  form  are  of  immens 
size,  of  great  substance,  and  bright  lemur 
yellow,  with  the  usual  glossy  surface.  First 
class  Certificate  to  the  Marquis  of  Wavrir 
Ronsele,  Ghent. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  Cicero. 

The  sepals  of  this  magnificent  variety  are  c 
the  palest  blush  or  flesh.  The  petals  are  •: 
immense  size,  beautifully  recurved,  and  som 
shades  darker  than  the  sepals,  but  still  rer 
delicate.  The  lip  has  an  immense  blade  tha 
is  much  crisped,  curled,  and  waved,  and  o 
rich  carmine-purple.  Award  of  Merit  t 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Pail 
Middlesex. 

Bletia  hyacinthina  alba. 

In  the  bud  state  the  flowers  of  this  varieti 
sometimes,  at  least,  show  a  faint  blush  Inn 
hut  when  expanded  they  are  pure  white, 
is  almost  hardy.  Botanical  Certificate  t 
Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgati 
London,  N. 

Odontoglossum  amabile  Ixion. 

The  parentage  of  this  secondary  hybrid  wa 
O.  harryano-crispum  x  crispum.  The  flower 
are  both  large  and  handsome,  the  sepals  an 
petals  being  of  rich  cinnamon-brown,  with 
complicated  scroll-work  of  white  lines.  T1 
lip  is  flat,  like  that  of  0.  harryanum,  with 
crimson  blotch  round  the  crest,  while  tl 
apex  is  white.  First  Class  Certificate  to  ft 
Cii.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent. 
Odontoglossum  lawrenceanum  .Adonis. 

The  parentage  of  this  garden  hybrid  was  ( 
triumphans  x  Rolfeae.  The  sepals  are  choc 
late-brown,  with  two  yellow  lines  across  the 
and  a  yellow  tip.  The  petals  are  similar,  bi 
there  is  a  white  area  at  the  base  with  son 
blotches  on  it.  The  lip>  has  a  large  chocola 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  sonie  spo 
round  the  sides  of  it  with  a  creamy-white  ape. 
Award  of  ftlerit  to  ftl.  Ch.  Vuylsteke. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Doings. 


The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  &c.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send’  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors’  slips. 


Record  Crowd  at  the  Temple  Show. 

The  great  event  in  the  horticultural  world 
list  week,  certainly  in  that  of  the  metro- 
plitan  area,  was  the  Royal  Horticultui-al 
pciety’s  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
hid  one  of  the  officials  of  the  society,  “  We 
ave  never  had  a  larger  number  of  visitors 
It  any  of  our  shows,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
lliink  this  hist  show  was  a  record  one  as  reg¬ 
ards  the  attendance  of  the  public.”  The 
pening  day  was  marred  by  a  thunderstorm, 
ut  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  weather 
as  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  show 
‘self  was  remarkably  tine,  and  those  who 
eglected  to  see  it  missed  a  rare  treat. 

he  E.H  S. 

It  is  not  everybody,  perhaps,  even  in  the 
irdening  world,  that  knows  the  size  and  im- 
ortance  of  the  R.H.S.  Established  in  1804, 

.  celebrated  its  centenary  last  year,  when  it 
aok  possession  of  its  fine  new  Garden  at 
Yisley  and  of  its  handsome  Horticultural 
la  11  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  the 
pening  of  which  was  attended  by  the  King 
nd  Queen.  This  building  contains,  besides 
icture  and  committee  rooms,  a  spacious  ex- 
ibition  hall,  the  council-chamber,  and  a 
brary  which  comprises  the  famous  Lindley 
lorticultural  Library.  The  society  holds  a 
umber  of  important  flower,  fruit,  and  vege- 
able  shows  during  the  year,  and  annual  con- 
erences,  as  well  as  fortnightly  lectures  and 
xhibitions.  Students  at  Wisley  undergo  a 
wo  years  course  in  practical  horticulture, 
nd  annual  examinations  are  held  in  the 
rinciples  and  practice  of  horticulture.  A 
arge  scientific  station  is  shortly  to  be  built 
t  Wisley  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
iroblems  in  plant-breeding,  plant  diseases, 
aid  hybridisation.  Scientific  meteorological 
vork  is  already  being  conducted  at  Wisley. 
the  journal  of  the  society  ranks  as  tire  finest 
lorticultural  journal  in  the  world.  At  the 
nd  of  1904  there  were  8,250  fellows.  The 
ncome  last  year  was  £14,024,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  £8,789. 

Jew  Guild  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild  took 
dace  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London, 
>n  May  29th,  the  eve  of  the  Temple  Show, 
the  proceedings  were  presided  over  by  Dr. 
^ugustine  Henry,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  when  some- 
hing  like  130  present  and  past  Kewites,  in- 
'luding  several  lady  gardeners,  sat  down 
o  a  substantial  repast.  The  usual  loyal 
oasts  were  proposed  by  the  chairman,  who 
lfterwards  proposed  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ng,  “  The  Kew  Guild.”  He  entertained  the 
lelighted  audience  at  considerable  length, 
the  response  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Watson, 
he  president  of  the  guild.  “  The  Chairman  ” 
vas  proposed  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Jod- 
'ell  Laboratory,  Kew,  and  to  this  Dr. 
Henry  replied.  The  speeches,  were  inter¬ 
spersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
md  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  brought  to 
i  close  by  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem 
md  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  the  latter  being 
lone  with  much  cordiality. 


Joined  the  - Minority. 

“  The  Norton  Pansy  Club  has  long  ceased 
to  exist.” — “  I  much  regret  to  say  that  owing 
to  want  of  support  the  Stourbridge,  Brierley 
Hill,  and  District  H.S.  ceased  to  exist  some 
little  time  ago.” — “Nuneaton  has  no  floral 
and  horticultural  society  now.” — “Tire 
Colinsburgh  H.S.,  also  the  East  of  Fife  Pansy 
Society  are  things  of  the  past.” — “  The  Leam¬ 
ington,  Warwick,  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  is  being  wound  up.” — “  The 
Rugby  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  ceased  to  exist.” — “  Teignmouth  and  Dis¬ 
trict  G.M.I.S.  is  dead,  owing  to  lack  of  sup¬ 
port.” — “  The  Parkstone  Chrysanthemum 
and  H.S.  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima¬ 
tion.” — We  are  sorry  to  say  we  could  con- 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local  Amateur 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Amateur  Hort  i- 
cultural  Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Amateur 
Horticultural  Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  lie  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August,  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  lefi-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


siderably  augment  the  above  list  of  notifica¬ 
tions  of  the  demise  of  horticultural  societies 
received  from  former  secretaries. 

Wake  Up  Down  There ! 

Until  we  got  these  responses  to  our  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  health  of  certain  socie¬ 
ties  we  supposed  they  were  still  in  esse.  It 
was  these  and  other  like  responses  that 
prompted  the  remarks  of  ours  in  this  page 
last  week  on  this  subject  of  defunct  societies, 
and  in  which  we  ventured  to  indicate  some 
of  the  causes  of  their  decease.  Now  these 
societies  ought  to  be  revived.  Somebody  there 
is,  surely,  in  these  horticulturally-benighted 
districts  capable  and  willing  to  set  about  the 
task  of  restoring  them  to  life.  W  e  believe 
this  can  be  done,  and  hope  it  will  be  done, 
both  for  the  credit  of  horticulture  and  the 
sake  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  would  be 
benefited  by  the  resuscitation  of  these  bodies. 

Suggested  New  Society. 

Daffodil  societies  exist  and  thrive  in  the 
Eastern,  South-Western,  and  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  annual  shows  are  held  in  those  parts 


which  attract  large  numbers  of  the  flower- 
loving  public.  It  is  now  suggested  that  a 
Daffodil  society  should  be  formed  for  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  the  idea  being  carried  out.  The 
proposal  is  to  hold  an  annual  spring  show  to 
include  other  spring  flowers  than  Daffodils, 
and  those  interested  in  the  scheme  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  hon.  secretary  pro 
tern.,  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  F.R.H.S., 
Guldeford  Lodge,  Rye. 

An  Increasingly  Popular  Show. 

A  very  satisfactory  report  was  presented  at 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon 
Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society,  held 
at  Plymouth  last  week.  The  takings 
had  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  treasurer 
to  wipe  off  the  debit  balance  with  which 
the  year  started  and  to  show  a  small 
balance  on  the  right  side.  £75  7s.  6d.  was 
spent  in  prizes.  In  the  open  division  great 
strides  had  been  made,  especially  in  the  class 
for  hard-wooded  flowering  shrubs,  the  exhibits 
in  which  were  remarkably  good  and  the  com¬ 
petition  extremely  keen.  Cornish  Daffodils 
and  other  spring  flowers  carried  off  nearly  all 
the  prizes  in  the  open  classes.  Devon’s  pro¬ 
gress  was  such,  however,  said  the  chairman, 
that  they  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  not  only  with  Cornwall,  but  with 
any  other  county. 

Prizes  for  Window  Decoration. 

The  Kidderminster  H.S.  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  window  gardening,  and  are  offering 
prizes  for  displays  of  flowering  or  foliage 
plants  in  the  windows  of  public  thoroughfares, 
or  in  porches  or  doorways  of  private  houses  or 
business  premises  within  the  borough.  En¬ 
tries  close  July  1st. 

Interesting  Monthly  Meetings. 

“  Our  monthly  meetings,”  says  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Addlestone, 
Chertsey,  and  Ottershaw  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  “  have  been  well 
attended.  The  lectures  have  proved  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive,  whilst  the  competi¬ 
tions  have  aroused  a  keen  and  friendly  rivalry. 
These,  with  the  non-competitive  exhibits,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings.'’ 

The  Canterbury  G.M.I.S. 

Able  and  practical  remarks  on  “  Bedding  ” 
were  offered  to  the  members  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
at  their  last  fortnightly  meeting. 

Exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  Fruit. 

The  show  of  colonial-grown  fruit  which  the 
R.H.S.  have  decided  to  hold  on  December  5th 
and  6th  promises  to  prove  of  exceptional 
interest.  Other  shows  are  to  follow  in  March, 
May,  and  December  of  next  year,  the  dates 
being  fixed  with  the  object  of  suiting,  if  pos¬ 
sible^  the  season  which  is  most  likely  to  find 
the  produce  of  Canada,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  West  Indies,  of  India  and  the  Cape,  and 
of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  greatest  perfection. 
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Ulster  H.S. 

Ulster’s  horticultural  show  is  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Belfast.  The  sixteenth  annual  report 
mentions  the  loss  sustained  by  the  society 
through  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  of 
Belmont.  A  sum  of  £200  has  been  collected 
and  invested,  the  interest  to  be  applied 
towards  an  annual  prize  to  be  called  the 
“Hugh  Dickson  Memorial  Prize.”  Receipts 
from  all  sources  were  £681  Is.,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  £686  4s.  2d. 

Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  this  society’s 
show  is  a  guarantee  of  its  future  welfare,  and 
although  the  takings  have  not  increased  to 
the  extent  expected,  yet  they  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  treasurer  to  wipe  off  the 
debit  balance  with  which  the  year  started,  and 
to  show  a  small  balance  on  the  right  side. 
The  committee  refer  with  extreme  sorrow  to 
the  death  of  their  late  president,  the  Earl  of 
Morley,  who  was  almost  the  originator  of  the 
society,  and  who  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
its  affairs. 

Upton  Flower  Show. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  eleventh 
annual  flower  show  on  August  7th  next,  there 
are  nearly  400  prizes  offered  for  almost  every 
variety  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc. .  including  prizes  for  circular  groups  of 
plants,  flowers,  and  foliage  arranged  for 
effect,  model  gardens,  decorations,  etc.  A 
new  departure  for  which  liberal  prizes  are 
offered  is  for  exhibits  in  Nature-study  work. 
The  schedule  is  in  the  press. 

Children's  Industrial  and  Floricultural 
Society. 

This  is  an  East  End  of  London  association, 
established  twenty  years  ago,  which  has  been 
instrumental  in  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good  to  the  little  members,  and  bringing  much 
sunshine  and  happiness  into  their  lives.  There 
are  500  members,  and  the  president  of  the 
society  is  Major  Evans-Gordon,  M.P.,  ihehon. 
secretary  being  Mr.  R.  Howlett.  The  objects 
of  the  society  are  to  train  the  little  ones  to  be 
industrious  and  enable  them  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful  art  of 
floriculture.  A  flower  show  is  held  every 
summer,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  chil¬ 
dren's  exhibits. 

The  Earl  of  Yarmouth  aud  Young 
Horticulturists. 

The  schedule  a-d  balance-sheet  of  Bidford  and 
District  Flower  Show,  just  issued,  contains  a 
letter  from  the  president,  the  Earl  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  aim  of 
the  committee  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
young  men  of  the  district,  whom  they  wish  to 
encourage  to  stay  and  work  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  instead  of  migrating  to  the  towns.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  receipts  £330  6s.  91d., 
with  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £45  4s.  5d. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  Collins,  hopes  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  more  entries 
for  the  prizes  offered  to  gardeners  for  long 
service,  and  those  for  the  best-kept  cottage 
gardens. 

Working  towards  the  Ideal. 

Says  Mr.  C.  Paul,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society,  writing  from  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  :  “  I  have  a  good  opinion 
of  The  Gardening  World  as  it  is.  If  it  can 
be  made  more  popular,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  it.”  This  object  has  already  been  achieved, 
judging  from  the  scores  of  congratulatory 
letters  received  by  us  within  the  past  few 
days  from  many  secretaries  of  societies, 
amongst  others.  But  our  ideal  of  a  popular 


gardening  paper  has  by  no  means  been 
realised  ;  indeed,  our  ideal,  like  perfection,  is 
so  high  as  to  be  unattainable.  But  we  mean 
to  approach  very  much  nearer  to'  it.  The  im¬ 
provements  effected  thus  far  must  be  taken  as 
an  earnest  of  better  things  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  near  future. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

June. 

3.2th — Widnes  Horticultural  Society  (com¬ 
mittee  meeting). 

13tli — Society  of  Jersey  Gardeners  (monthly 
meeting). 

14th — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Southend  Horti¬ 
cultural  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society  (two  days)  ; 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(monthly  meeting  and  exhibition)  ; 
Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Nottingham  amid 
Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(monthly  meeting). 

15th — Abinger  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
(meeting  and  exhibition)  ;  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Lamberhurst  Hor¬ 
ticultural  and  Sports  Society  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Wimbledon  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Westerham  Gardeners,  Ama¬ 
teurs  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (monthly  meeting). 

17th — Leeds  Paxton  Society  (weekly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Huddersfield  and  District  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society  (monthly  meeting). 

The  Purple-flowered  Cytisus. 

( Cytisus  Purpureus.) 

Although  introduced  as  long,  ago  as  1792, 
this  showy  shrub  never  appears  to  have  been 
grown  on  anything  like  a  large  scale,  and 
even  now,  when  flowering  shrubs  are  so 
popular,  one  sees  or  hears  of  it  in  compara¬ 
tively  few  gardens.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  Cytlsuses, 
and  when  well  done  one  of  the  most  showy.  It 
belongs  to  Eastern  Europe,  and  is  of  semi- 
prostrate  habit,  full-grown  specimens  rarely 
being  more  than  12  in.  or  16  in.  high.  The 
branches  are  from  lg  ft.  to  2  ft.  long,  slightly 
twisted,  with  a  number  of  -shallow  furrows 
running,  along  the  whole  length.  The  leaves 
are  temate,  the  petioles  half  an  inch  long  and 
flattened,  the  leaflets  half  an  inch  long  and 
ovate.  When  very  young  both  branches  and 
leaves  are  slightly  hairy  ;  the  hairs,  however, 
are  very  early  deciduous.  The  flowers  are 
usually  borne  in  threes  from  the  leaf  axils, 
and  are  rosy  purple  in  colour,  the  colour  being, 
deepest  on  the  outside  of  the  standard  petal. 
A  well-growir  specimen  may  be  anything  from 
2  ft.  to  3^  ft.  across,  and  when  at  its  best 
every  branch  is  a  mass  of  colour.  Unlike 
most  of  the  species  it  suckers  freely,  and  so 
forms  a  mat-like  mass.  It  is  advisable  to  re¬ 
move  worn-out  flowering  wood  to  allow  young 
branches  plenty  of  room  and  air.  For  mass¬ 
ing  it  is  an  excellent  subject,  while  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  rockery  it  is  equally  desirable. 
Seeds  form  a  ready  means  of  increase,  while 
cuttings  may  also  be  rooted.  The  blossoming 
period  is  May  and  early  June.  Occasionally 
this  species  is  met  with  in  collections  of  forced 
shrubs,  grafted  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  above  the  ground 
on  Laburnum  stocks  ;  in  this  way  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  seen  at  its  best. 

W.  Dallimore. 


Bluebells  at  Kew. — The  old  familiar  wild 
flowers  have  an  abiding  charm  for  most  people. 
Crowds'  of  people  have  of  late  been  feasting 
their  eyes  on  the  banks  and  walks  of  Bluebells 
which  are  still  in  flower  at  Kew  Gardens. 
These  masses  of  common  but  beautiful  blooms 
have  proved  a  rival  even  of  their  aristocratic 
and  pampered  neighbours  in  the  conserva¬ 
tories. 

*  *  45- 

Horticulture  in  Ireland. — Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  both  agriculture  and 
horticulture  are  making  great  headway  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  marked  advance  has  been  made  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  fruit  growing.  There  are  now 
fourteen  horticultural  instructors,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  teaching  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
during  that  period  170,000  fruit  trees  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  8,000  gardens  improved  beyond 
recognition.  This  refers  to-  cottage  gardening 
only.  Fruit-growing  as  a  commercial  specula^ 
ti-on  is  receiving  a  strong  impetus. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  Almonds  and  Olives. — In  the 
Similkameen  district  of  British  Columbia,  the 
Olive  trees  are  in  blossom  and  the  Almonds  as 
big  as  beans.  In  this  part  of  Canada  are 
grown  immense  and  increasing  quantities  of 
Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Apricots,  and 
Prunes.  As  regards  Almonds  and  Olives, 
these  are  only  an  experiment  being  made  by  an 
enterprising  grower.  He  believes,  however, 
that  the  cultivation  of  Almonds  and  Olives 
will  be  added  to  the  industries  of  the  Colony 
in  the  near  future. 

*  *  * 

The  Sweet  Pea  a  Native  oe  Sicily. — It  is 
noteworthy  that  all  the  variations  of  Sweet 
Peas  are  derived  from  one  annual  species,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  for  the  record  of  the  Ceylon 
habitat  no  doubt  originated  in  error.  The 
range  of  variation  is,  therefore,  the  more  in¬ 
teresting,  in  that  it  has  not  been,  up  to  the 
present,  affected  by  hybridisation,  and  this 
shows  what  an  amount  of  diversity  may  be 
obtained  from  a  pure  species. 

*  *  -si- 

875  Guineas  for  an  Orchid. — A  record 
price  for  an  Orchid  sold  at  an  auction  room 
was  obtained  last  week  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  Cheapside,  when  a  splendid  plant 
of  three  pseudo  bulbs,  known  as  the  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  Roger  Sander,  carrying  a 
seed-pod  crossed  with  O.  -c.  Lucjani,  was 
knocked  down  at  875  guineas.  An'  Odonto- 
glossum  crisiium  mundyanum,  a  plant  with 
one  pseudo  bulb  and  one  growth.  Sin.  high, 
reached  the  respectable  figure  of  230  guineas ; 
and  an  Odontoglossum  crispum  Lindeni,  a 
strong  bulb  with  leaf  and  one  growth,  reached 
190  guineas.  An  Odontoglossum  ardentissi- 
mum  Queen  Alexandra,  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
single  plant  in  the  trade,  and  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  the  King  and  Queen  as  being 
an  Orchid  of  exceptional  beauty  and  value, 
fetched  160  guineas.  These  are  sensational 
p  rices. 

*  *  * 

From  Tibet  comes  a  new  yellow  Poppy,  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  size,  and  a  Rhermania  Angulata, 
brought  specially  from  China ;  and  Cape 
Primroses,  introduced  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  were  among  the  exhibits  of  Messrs. 
Veitcli  at  the  Temple  Show. 
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1  — “He  bought  a  spade,  a  hoe,  and  rake.” 


2. — “  The  part  played  by  the  soil  was  small.” 


'!• — “  They’d  quickly  turn  to  pounds  their  pence.” 
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A  Meloncholy  Talc. 


Jones-Smythe  vowed  he’d  a  garden  make  ; 

He  bought  a  spade,  a  hoe  and  rake, 
Intending  such  a  show  to  make 
As  would  astound. 

He’d  studied  chemistry  a  year, 

And  thought  he  saw  his  way  quite  clear 
To  make  the  hugest  plants  appear 
And  to  abound. 

Jones-Smythe  said  scientists  all  knew 
’Twas  not  from  soil  plants  chiefly  drew 
Their  food,  but  from  the  winds  that  blew 
And  dew  around. 

’Twas  nitrogen  that  nourished  all 
The  plants  and  trees  that  grew  so  tall, 

The  part  played  by  the  soil  was  small, 

He  would  be  bound. 

If  gardeners,  he  said,  had  sense 
They’d  quickly  turn  to  pounds  their  pence. 
But,  somehow,  gardeners  were  dense 
As  he’d  expound. 

But  Jones-Smythe  was  a  clever  man, 

And  formed  the  scientific  plan 
Which  all  our  readers  here  may  scan 
And  make  renowned. 

His  plan  was  simply  give  plants  gas, 

Feed  them  with  nitrogen,  like  grass 
They’ll  grow  and  swell  out  till  their  mass 
Seems  like  a  mound. 

All  came  to  pass  as  Jones-Smythe  said, 

.  With  nitrogen  his  plants  he  fed 
And  poured  much  water  on  their  bed 
Till  they  looked  drowned. 

The  melons  he  had  planted  there 
Soon  lifted  lofty  heads  in  air  ; 

Their  size  drew  wondering  crowds  to  stare, 
At  which  Smythe  frowned. 

The  melon  stems  grew  up  vast  trees, 

And  Jones-Smythe’s  house  began  to  squeeze, 
While  monstrous  melons  in  the  breeze 
Their  summits  crowned. 

So  full  of  gas  these  melons  got 

One  summer  day  when  it  was  hot 

The  whole  thing  burst  like  cannon  shot  ! 

I  heard  the  sound. 

Like  Washington,  I  cannot  lie, 

But  sometimes  it’s  as  well  to  try, 

And,  anyhow,  Jones-Smythe  did  die, 

And ’s  underground  ! 

W.  F.  de  B.  Maclaren. 


Tiie  Story  oe  a  Lead  Pencil. — Anglers  are 
notorious  for  tall  storiesi ;  so  are  some  gar¬ 
deners.  The  two  gentle  arts  of  fishing  and 
gardening  seem  to  be  congenial  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  But  it  is  a  very  ancient  chestnut  which 
a  daily  contemporary  trots  out — nothing  less 
than  the  old,  old  yam  about  the  man  who  once 
dropped  a  Cedar  pencil  in  his  garden,  and, 
failing  to  find  it,  there  it  remained.  He  went 
abroad  for  some  years,  and  oil  revisiting  the 
garden  found  his  friends  having  tea  under  the 
grateful  shade  of  a  fine  Cedar  tree,  which,  we 
are  to  understand,  sprang  from  the  buried 
lead  pencil.  Yes,  we’ve  all  heard  it  before. 
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As  this  column  is  to  take  in  household  pets 
as  well  as  poultry,  my  notes  this  week  will 
be  devoted  to  Canaries.  Doubtless  some  oi 
my  readers  indulge  m  the  hobby  of  canary- 
keeping  and  possibly  breeding.  This  being 
so,  a  few  hints  on  the  moulting  of  their  pets 
will  be  of  service.  It  is  known  to  most  people 
that  the  rich-coloured  birds,  which  one  sees 
upon  the  show  benches  at  our  great  exhibi¬ 
tions  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  else¬ 
where  are  not  entirely  the  production  of 
Nature — that  is,  so  far  as  their  rich,  gorgeous 
plumage  is  concerned.  This  deep  colour  is 
obtained  by  feeding  on  certain  Colouring 
agents  during  the  time  the  birds  are  moulting, 
as  only  during  the  moulting  time  can  the 
colour  of  canaries  be  so  affected.  _ 

"Whilst  not  fox  one  moment  imagining  that 
my  readers  wish  to  imitate  the  professional 
breeders  in  the  obtaining  of  high-coloured 
specimens,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them 
would  like  to  be  able  to  improve,  m  some 
slight  measure,  the  ordinary  or  natural  colour 
of  the  birds  which  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  breed.  My  reason  for  dealing  with 
this  subject  just  now  is  because  the  early-bred 
canaries  will  shortly  be.  breaking  (to  use  a 
technical  term)  into  moult,  and  the  colouring 
agents  used  must  be  given  for  some  little  time 
before,  or  ihe  birds  will  present  a  patcliy,  un¬ 
even  annearance  in  the  plumage  when  the 
moult  is  complete. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  me  to  give  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  colouring  agents  which  are 
used,  because  readers  of  this  column  will  not 
breed  extensively  enough  to  require  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  mix 
their  own.  Colour  food  preparations  are  sold 
at  most  bird  dealers’  stores  and  also  by  many 
corn  chandlers,  and  the  ordinary  amateur 
should  obtain  his  or  her  supply  from  such.  A 
food  which,  whilst  giving  the  maximum 
amount  of  colour  with  the  minimum  of  dis¬ 
comfort  or  annoyance  to  the  birds  which  have 
to  consume  it,  is  the  one  most  to  be  desired, 
and  such  a  one  is  that  sent  out  by  Spratts 
Patent,  Ltd.  It  is  sent  out  in  two  strengths — 
one  giving  the  birds  a  bright  clear  orange 
colour,  and  the  other  imparting  to-  them  a 
deeper  tone  bordering  on  red.  In  purchasing 
yon  must  ask  the  dealer  for  the  colour  you 
require. 

The  mode  of  administering  the  colour  food 
is  by  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  egg-food.  Full 
directions  as  to  the  quantity  required  is  given 
with  the  tins,  and  these  must  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  close  adherence  given  to  the  quan¬ 
tities.  Do  not  think  that  an  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  colour  food  will  give  you  more  colour, 
because  it  will  not.  The  system  can  only 
assimilate  a  certain  quantity  of  the  food,  and 
if  you  overdo  it  you  will  cause  discomfort  to 
your  pets,  and  possibly  illness.  The  great 
Secret  of  colour-feeding  canaries  is  to  give 
the  food  little  and  often.  If  the  food  contain¬ 
ing  the  colouring  matter  is  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day  the  results  obtained  will  he  far 
more  satisfactory  than  if  it  is  only  given  twice. 

During  the  time  the  birds  axe  moulting  they 
should  be  given  a  little  green  food  every  day. 
This  keeps  the  liver  in  good  working  order, 
and  assists  in  the  deposition  of  colour  in  the 
blood.  Twice  or  thrice  a  week  a  little  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  should  be  placed  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water,  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
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each  wineglassful  of  water  being  the  proper 
proportion,  or,  if  preferred,  a  few  grains  of 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  tone  the  system,  enrich  the  blood, 
and  tighten  the  plumage. 

I  hope  my  readers  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  this  column  affords  of 
asking  me  questions.  It  is  my  wish,  and  also 
that  of  the  Editor’,  to  make  this  column  of 
real  practical  service  to  our  readers,  and  I 
shall  be  most  pleased  to  help  my  readers  in 
solving  any  of  the  difficulties  they  may  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  management  of  their 
pets. 


Two  Fine  Hybrid 

.  .  .  Rhododendrons. 

R.  sisterianumj  is  a  very  fine  hybrid,  the. 
result  of  crossing  R.  cilliatum  with  R.  Edge- 
worthii.  The  influence  of  R.  Edgeworthii  is 
very  pronounced,  both  in  habit,  and  flowers, 
together  with  the  sweet  fragrance..  The  brown 
downy  tomentum,  however,  is  absent.  A 
better  result  might  have  been  obtained  had 
Edgeworthii  been  the  female  parent ;  at  least 
I  should  like  to  see  the  effect  tried,  and  if 
possible  introduce  the  cilliatum  character. 

R.  kewense  is  decidedly  a  handsome 
■hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  gi'iffith- 
ianum  and  Hookeri,  the  influence  of  both 
parents  being  equally  blended  in  this  plant. 
The  flowers  have  the  griffithianum  texture  and 
habit,  and  the  foliage  that  of  Hookeri.  The 
arrangement  is  admirable,  entirely  doing, 
away  with  the  straggling,  trailing  habit  of 
griffithianum,  and  still  retaining  its  hand¬ 
some  flowers,  with  .the  addition  of  a  greeny 
tinge  on  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  corolla.  The 
compact  habit  and.  large  glossy  green  leaves 
shew  the  influence  of  Hookeri  This  plant  is 
flowering,  well  in  the  Himalayan  House  at 
Kew,  and  has  been  now  for  some  time.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  flower  at  present  are  R.  Dalliou- 
siae,  R.  Standishii,  R.  serpyllifolium,  R. 
yunnanemse  from  Yunnan,  R,  campylocar- 
pum,  R.  glaucum,  and  varieties  of  R, 
arboreum  and  R.  indicum. 


A  Great  Lecturer. — Lecturer  (proudly) : 
“  Yes,  gentlemen,  I’ve  delivered  one  lecture 
before  amateur  and  other  horticultural  socie¬ 
ties  for  over  200  consecutive  weeks.”  Jones 
(sadly) :  “  That’s  nothing.  My  wife  has 

delivered  one  lecture  to  me,  without  missing 
a  night,  for  over  seven  years  !  ” 

“  Big  ”  Dinner. — A  dinner  was  recently 
served  by  an  American  farmer,  says  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  to  twelve  persons,  which  consisted 
of  one  Potato  weighing  5g  lbs.,  one  15-lb.  Cab¬ 
bage,  one  6-lb.  Turnip,  one  2-lb.  Onion,  a 
10-lb.  chicken,  and  three  pies  made  from  a 
lg-lb.  Apple. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  at  the  North  Pole. 
— It  seems  we  have  been  looking  in  the  wrong 
place  all  this  time  for  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
According  to  Professor  W.  F.  Warren, 
late  president  of  Boston  University,  U.  S.A., 
the  earthly  Paradise  was  at  the  North 
Pole.  He  argues  his  case  in  his  re¬ 
markable  hook,  “  Paradise  Found,”  very 
clearly  and  logically,  supporting  his  thesis 
with  an  immense  amount  of  learning. 
As  to  warmth  and  luxuriant  vegetation  at  the 
Pole,  Professor  Oswald  Heer,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  fossil  flora,  has  demon¬ 
strated  “  that  there  must  have  existed  a  warm 
climate  and  a  rich  tropical  vegetation  in  the 
highest  Arctic  circles,  and  that  the  mother 
region  of  all  the  floral  types  of  the  more 
southern  latitudes  was  originally  in  a  great 
continuous  continent  within  the  Arctic  circle.” 
Well,  and  so  we  suppose  must  perish  another 
pet  notion  of  the  children  of  Adam. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cove, 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  a , 
brief  as  'possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  pape, 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  foi 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  theii 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies— see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  slated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Grapes  Rusting. 

Some  of  the  lower  bunches  of  our  early  Grapes 
are  covered  with  a  sort  of  rust.  Can  you  suggest 
any  reason  for  this,  as  we  were  very  careful  in 
thinning  them  not  to  handle  the  berries.  (C.  M.) 

It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  suggest  tlie 
exact  reason  why  the  berries  should  become 
rusted,  as  it  depends  very  largely  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  received.  Just  about  the  time  of 
thinning,  or  for  some  weeks  after  they  have  set, 
the  skin  of  the  berries  is  very  delicate  and  liable 
to  get  injured.  If  the  berries  have  not  been 
rubbed  with  the  hand  or  scissors,  it  is  possible 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
placed  on  the  hot  water  pipes  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  lou  state  that  only  the  lower  bunches 
show  this  rusty  condition  of  the  berries,  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  would  suggest,  as  we  stated, 
sulphur  fumes  from  the  pipes,  or  overheated 
air  from  the  pipes,  owing  to  these  being  kept 
at  a  great  heat  during  cold  weather.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  berries  are  near  the  door 
or  the  ventilators  that  have  been  open  at  any 
time,  thus  causing  a  draught  in  cold  weather,  tbe 
damage  might  be  due  to  this  state  of  matters. 
These  are  suggestions  which  we  would  throw  out 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  trace  the  damage  to 
its_  true  source.  One  other  suggestion  is  that 
sulphur  fumes  may  have  got  in  from  the  stoke¬ 
hole,  following  the  course  of  the  hot-water  pipes 
through  the  wall.  It  would  be  worth  while 
determining  whether  sulphur-charged  air  could 
have  got  into  the  house  by  such  means.  The 
obvious  remedy  would  be  to  close  up  the  space 
between  the  pipes  and  the  wall. 

Peach  Leaves  Curled. 

Some  of  our  trees  present  a  blighted  appear¬ 
ance  like  the  leaves  enclosed.  Will  this  affect 
their  fruiting,  as  I  notice  a  good  few  fruits  on 
them?  (Peach.) 

The  leaves  were  affected  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Peach  blister,  caused  by  the  fungus  named 
Exoascus  deformans.  The  vegetative  part  of  the 
fungus  really  grows  inside  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves,  and  only  the  fruiting  portion  appears  on 
the  surface  in  order  to  provide  for  the  scattering 
of  the  spores.  Unless  the  trees  are  very  bad  in¬ 
deed  you  may  expect  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  if  they 
are  set  on  healthy  branches,  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  branches,  and  especially  the  younger 
shoots,  get  affected  with  the  fungus,  and  in  many’ 
cases  the  fruits  themselves  also  get  attacked.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  evil  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
remove  all  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  burn  them, 
to  prevent  the  spores  scattering  about.  It  seldom, 
happens  that  all  the  leaves  on  a  tree  get  affected 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  your  aim  should  be  to 
save  as  many  healthy  leaves  as  possible,  as  the 
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vigour  of  the  tree  and  its  capacity  to  mature  the 
fruits  will  depend  on  the  healthy  foliage.  If  the 
trees  are  too  bad  to  develop  and  mature  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop  of  fruits,  it  would  be  well  to  root 
them  up  in  the  autumn  and  have  their  places 
taken  bv  healthy  trees  at  planting  time,  in  October 
or  November.  It  is  impossible  to  completely 
eradicate  the  fungus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
lives  inside  the  tissues,  both  of  leaf  and  branch, 
so  that  all  you  can  do  is  to  palliate  or  modify 
the  evil,  so  long  as  you  can  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fruit  to  remunerate  you  for  the  trouble 
of  pruning  and  training  the  trees. 

Large  Heliotropes, 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  large  bushes  of  Helio¬ 
tropes  on  the  lawn  of  a  garden,  and  I  was  told 
they  were  grown  to  this  size  each  year.  Do  they 
require  any  special  method  of  culture  to  make 
plants  of  such  size  during  a  single  season  ?  I  want 
to  grow  some  in  the  same  way.  (J.  R.  Ward.) 

In  all  probability  the  bushes  you  saw  were  not 
so  large  as  they  appeared  to  be.'  ±n  other  words, 
we  doubt  if  they  consisted  of  one  single  plant. 
The  probability  is  that  they  consisted  of  a 
number  of  plants  planted  and*  trained  so  as  to 
appear  like  one  huge  bush.  The  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  consists  in  taking  cuttings  about  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in  September  and  rooting  them  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  stood  over  a  hotbed 
in  an  otherwise  cold  frame  just  as  summer  bedding 
plants  are  usually  rooted.  As  soon  as  the  Helio¬ 
tropes  have  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
off  singly  and  encouraged  to  make  growth.  These 
plants  are  indeed  encouraged  to  grow  all  through 
the  winter  by  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  it.  Some  time  in  June,  when  all 
danger  of  late  frost  is  over,  the  plants  are  put 
out  in  their  permanent  or  flowering  positions, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  hardened  off.  These 
plants  instead  of  being  bushy  are  tall  and  lanky, 
because  confined  mostly  to  a  single  stem.  They 
are  planted  sufficiently' thick  to  be  trained  over  a 
I  frame  of  wire  or  stout  pliable  stakes  in  the  form 
of  a  rounded  bush,  a  balloon,  a  pyramid,  or  anv 
|  other  fancy  form  which  may  be  desired.  After 
they  are  planted  they  throw  out  side  branches 
which  soon  commence  flowering  and  keep  up  a 
succession  all  the  season.  These  tall  plants  also 
soon  cover  the  frame  with  their  foliage,  and  the 
whole  mass,  which  may  consist  of  six  or  twelve 
plants,  will  appear  like' one  large  bush. 

Fuchsias  for  the  Lawn. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  taking  cuttings  to 
grow  into  large  plants  which  may  be  stood  upon 
the  lawn  during  summer  ?  How  long  will  it  take 
them  to  get  to  a  useful  size?  I  once  saw  an 
orange-flowered  variety.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  it?  (A.  C.  B.) 

As  summer  is  the  best  growing  season  for  the 
Fuchsias,  you  cannot  take  cuttings  too  early  in 
the  season,  provided  you  can  get  them.  Some 
people  even  put  their  old  plants  into  a  gentle 
warmth  to  encourage  growth  in  March  with  the 
object  of  getting  early  flowering  plants  or  to  get  * 
cuttings.  These  cuttings  are  taken  off  as  soon  us 
they  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  and  should  be  taken 
with  a  small  heel  of  the  old  wood  to  guard  against 
damping  ajter  they  are  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
in  pots.  You  should,  therefore,  take  cuttings 
at  once  if  they  are  fit  or  of  suitable  size.  Some 
gardeners  can  grow  Fuchsias  6  ft.  high  in  a 
single  season  by  repotting  them  when  necessary 
and  keeping  them  growing  as  far  into  the  winter 
as  possible.  We  do  not  think  it  advantageous, 
however,  to  hurry  them  up  to  a  great  height,  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  should  be  encouraged 
to  throw  out  side  shoots,  and  this  may  be  done 
in  the  case  of  rampant  growers  by  pinching  the 
leader  occasionally.  The  latter  will  then  throw 
two  shoots,  one  of  which  should  be  taken  up  or 
tied  up  to  a  stake,  and  the  other  taken  in  an 
outward  direction  and  pinched  to  make  it 
branch,  when  only  a  few  inches  long.  If  you 
had  begun  in  March  you  could  have  got  plants 
of  fair  size  by  autumn.  It  will  take  two  or  three 
years,  however,  to  form  bushy  or  even  pyramidal 
specimens  of  large  size  for  the  lawn,  but  if  ffie 
plants  are  well  kept  through  the  winter,  they  will 
increase  in  size  year  by  year  if  properly  at- 
tended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering.  Whenever 
any  one  of  the  shoots  takes  the  lead  it  should  be 


pinched  in  good  time  to  prevent  the  plant  getting 
one-sided.  This  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be 
attended  to  regularly  during  the  first  two  years, 
until  you  have  built  up  a  shapely  plant.  We 
think  the  pyramid  the  most  interesting  form  for 
Fuchsias  on  the  lawn.  The  compost  used  should 
contain  a  good  proportion  of  sand,  so  as  to  allow 
the  superfluous  water  to  run  away  freely,  as 
Fuchsias  delight  in  an  abundant  supply  of  water¬ 
ing  during  the  summer  months.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  Fuchsias  with  orange-coloured 
flowers,  but  one  of  the  best  and  most  easy  to  grow 
is  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  should  certainly  be 
added  to  the  collection. 

Repotting  Freesias. 

We  bought  some  Freesias  just  as  they  were 
commencing  to  bloom,  and  they  did  splendidly. 
The  leaves  are  getting  yellow.  When  do  they 
want  repotting:  (W.  M.) 

Early  in  August  is  the  best  time  for  repotting 
Freesias,  which  should  be  grown  on  slowly  in 
a  cool,  airy  greenhouse  close  to  the  glass,  unless 
you  want  early  flowers.  In  any  case  the  re¬ 
potting  need  not  be  done  earlier  and  should  not 
be  done  later  than  the  first  half  of  August. 
Their  period  of  flowering  will  depend  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown, 
but  you  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  Free 
sias  which  have  been  reared  or  forced  into  bloom 
early  are  never  so  fine  as  those  which  are  allowed 
to  come  along  naturally  under  the  cool  conditions 
which  are  most  favourable  to  them.  During  the 
winter  they  may  not  require  any  fire  heat 
except  during  actual  frost  unless  you  desire 
to  force  them.  In  that  case  they  should  he 
started  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  they  have  got 
into  good  growth  should  be  introduced  into  a 
temperature  of  45  deg.  at  night.  Any  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  in  it 
to  make  it  porous,  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
you  can  even  add  some  leaf-soil  or  well-decayed 
cow  manure  dried  and  rubbed  fine  before  putting 
it  in  the  compost.  As  the  stems  begin  to  push 
up  they  should  be  started,  especially  if  flowered 
early,  as  they  are  weaker  than  when  allowed  to 
come  along  slowly  in  a  cool  house.  In  repotting, 
all  the  larger  bulbs  should  be  sorted  out  and  put 
iii  pots  to  make  well-furnished  specimens.  The 
smaller  bulbs  can  be  placed  by  themselves  in 
other  pots. 

Hollyhock  Leaves  Withering. 

We  have  some  Hollyhocks  and  Chrysanthemums 
in  our  garden.  The  top  leaves  have  got  into  a 
withering  condition,  with  signs  of  white  froth  in 
the  centre.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
it?  (H.  H.  G.  Birt.) 

The  two  classes  of  plants  may  both  be  suffering 
from  the  white  froth  which  is  caused  by  the 
larvae  of  the  froghopper  (Aphrophora  spumaria). 
It  is  also  known  as  frog  spit  or  cuckoo  spit.  You 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this 
enemy,  because  if  not  very  numerous  you  can  pick 
out  the  larvae,  which  are  pale  green  or  nearly 
white  grub-like  creatures,  nestling  beneath  the 
spit.  After  doing  this  the  plants  can  merely  be 
syringed  to  wash  them  clean.  They  do  harm,  and 
certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  increase  upon 
the  plants.  If  in  any  quantity  a  good  syringing 
to  wash  away  the  froth  would  expose  the  insects 
to  bright  sunshine,  and  that  would  soon  kill  them, 
as  they  are  very  thin-skinned  at  this  stage.  Your 
Hollyhocks  are  very  likely  suffering  also  from  the 
Hollyhock  disease  (Puccinia.  malvacearum).  What 
we  should  recommend  you  to  do  is  to  cut  off  and 
burn  all  the  worst  of  the  leaves,  at  least  provided 
you  do  not  render  the  stems  entirely  leafless,  as 
that  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Hollyhocks  and  destroy  them  more 
effectually  than  the  disease.  The  fungus  lives 
inside 'the  tissue  of  the  leaves,  thus  making  it 
difficult  to  combat  or  eradicate.  All  you  can  do 
is  to  apply  some  fungicide  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  during  the  growing  season. 
A  fungicide  which  has  been  found  very  serviceable 
by  a  Hollyhock  grower  is  to  take  ^oz.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lib.  of  tobacco  powder. 
This  will  be  in  a  dry  state  so  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  spray  the  under  side  of 
the  Hollyhock  leaves,  making  them  just  damp  so 
that  the  powder  will  hang  on.  Choose  a  still  day 


for  the  operation,  as  the  powder  is  very  poisonous 
and  should  not  be  inhaled  by  the  operator.  Then 
thinly  dust  the  under  surface  of  tn<  with 

this  powder,  and  repeat  the  operation  a:  above 
directed.  The  fungicide  acts  by  destroying  those 
portions  of  the  fungus  which  break  through  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  in  order  to  scatter  the  spores. 
These  latter  are  the  portions  of  the  fungus  that 
will  be  destroyed.  The  rest  of  the  fungus  grows 
inside  the  leaves,  and  later  on  will  break  out 
again,  so  that  the  dusting  of  the  leaves  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  kill  the  spores  and  prevent  them  from 
being  carried  on  to  other,  it  may  be,  healthy 
plants. 

Aralia  Sieboldi. 

I  have  a  plant  of  Aralia  Sieboldi  which  has 
been  grown  in  a  pot  for  ten  years  and  flowered  last 
autumn.  Is  it  likely  to  flower  again  next  autumn? 
Why  I  ask  is  because  the  plant  is  getting  too  big 
for  the  space  I  can  give  it,  ana  if  it  will  not 
flower  regularly  I  intend  doing  away  with  it. 
(H.  W.  C.) 

It  depends  very  largely  upon  the  size  and 
vigour  of  the  plant  whether  it  w..i  flower  every 
year,  but  the  chances  are  that  having  flowered 
last  autumn  at  the  end  of  our  growing  season, 
the  plant  has  not  had  time  to  make  a  fresh  crown 
sufficiently  strong  to  flower.  Instead  of  throwing 
it  away,  we  should  advise  you  to  prepare  a  site 
for  it  in  the  garden,  either'  in  the  shrubbery  or 
some  sheltered  part  of  the  grounds,  where'  the 
foliage  would  not  be  subjected  to  high  winds 
especially  in  winter.  The  plant  is  fairly  hardy, 
and  if  not  subjected  to  winds  while  the  leaves 
are  frozen,  the  foliage  usually  keeps  in  good  con¬ 
dition  till  spring,  when  fresh  growth  and  leaves 
are  made.  If  the  plant  thrives  with  you  under 
these  conditions  it  may  flower  regularly  every 
autumn.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  size  and  the 
number  of  crowns,  because  you  cannot  expect 
flowers  from  the  same  crowns  eveiy  autumn,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  blooming.  Young  plants  are 
raised  in  quantity  from  seeds,  so  that  you  need 
nol  occunv  space  with  a  large  plant  that  might 
be  devoted  to  two  or  three  smaller  and  more 
useful  ones. 

Books  on  Hybridising. 

Would  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  letting  me 
know  through  your  paper  of  any  good  books  on 
hybridising.  (Alexander  Brown.  ) 

There  are  two  books  on  hybridising  by  the  late 
Charles  Darwin.  The  most  general  book  on  the 
subject  is  "  The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fer¬ 
tilisation  in  the  Yegetable  Kingdom,”  published 
by  Mr.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
price  12s.  The  other  book  is  the  “Various  Con¬ 
trivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilised  by 
Insects,”  published  by  the  same  firm,  price  9s. 
A  very  good  book  that  would  prove  of  much 
value  and  furnish  you  with  many  suggestions 
would  be  “Cultivated  Plants:  Their  Propagation 
and  Improvement,”  by  F.  W.  Burbidge.  This  is 
published  by  W.  Blackwood.  37,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  E.C.,  price  12s.  6d.  It  was  first  pub¬ 
lisher!  in  1877,  and  contains  a  lot  of  useful  in¬ 
formation,  though  not  the  more  recent  experiments 
and  successes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  literature 
on  the  subject  scattered  through  different 
periodicals,  but  the  books  we  have  just  mentioned 
will  give  you  such  information  as  will  prove  useful 
as  a  guide  to  further  experiments. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas  not  Flowering. 

We  have  some  plants  of  greenhouse  Azaleas 
which  flowered  splendidly  last  year,  but  this  year 
only  a  few  blooms  were  produced.  What  is  the 
cause  of  it?  (C.  Lewes.) 

We  should  presume  that  you  had  the  Azaleas 
when  full  of  blossom  or  flower  buds  as  prepared 
by  the  Belgian  growers.  Owing  to  the  neatness 
of  those  prepared  plants,  and  their  cheapness, 
gardeners  have  been  depending  too  much  upon 
the  plants  already  brought  to  perfection,  and 
after  they  go  out  of  flower  take  no  trouble  to 
cultivate  them  or  prepare  them  for  the  following 
year.  In  this  respect  they  are  following  very 
closely  the  plan  pursued  by  the  cultivation  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs.  Azaleas  are, 
however,  capable  of  being  flowered  well  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year  if  the  cultivator  takes  care  to  prepare 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower  all 
the  seed  pods  should  be  carefully  removed  by 
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means  of  a  pair  of  scissors  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
leaf  buds  at  their  base.  If  any  pruning  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  improve  the  shape  of  the  plants  it  should 
be  done  at  this  stage.  The  plants  should  then  be 
put  into  a  warm  house  or  stove  and  thoroughly 
syringed  to  encourage  them  to  make  fresh  growth. 
They  should  indeed  be  subjected  to  warm  stove 
treatment  until  growth  has  well  advanced  and  the 
shoots  have  reached  their  full  growth.  The 
plants  should  then  be  subjected  to  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  in  order  to  gradually  harden  them  off. 
After  being  about  a  week  in  your  coolest  green¬ 
house  they  may  be  stood  in  the  open  air  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  a.  shady  place.  They  should  not 
be  subjected  to  full  sunshine  when  first  taken  out 
of  the  houses,  or  the  leaves  may  get  scorched  and 
browned.  This  is  most  likely  what  would  happen 
if  the  sun  was  very  bright  at  the  time  and  if  the 
•plants  were  stood  in  a  sunny  place.  After  the 
foliage  has  been  well  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  plants  may  then  be  placed  in  a  fully- 
exposed  position  so  that  sun  may  ripen  up  the 
wood  and  foliage  and  cause  the  flower  buds  to 
plump  up.  You  can  tell  what  number  of  shoots 
are  likely  to  bloom  next  year  by  the  firmness  of 
the  centre  of  the  leaf  buds  which  enclose  a  truss 
of  flowers. 

Elm  Tree  Blown  Down. 

Some  months  ago  during  a  gale  we  had  a  fine 
Elm  blown  down,  leaving  a  large  gap  in  our 
grounds.  As  we  wish  to  preserve  it,  or  rather 
30ft.  of  the  trunk,  we  have  cut.  off  the  top  and 
intend  raising  the  trunk  so  that  we  may  cover  it 
with  Ivy  and  Clematis.  Can  it  be  held  up  or 
made  secure  without  wire  stays,  as  we  wish  it  to 
look  natural?  (Ulmtjs.) 

If  the  trunk  has  some  stout  roots  projecting  any 
distance  from  the  base  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  holding  up  the  trunk  without  the  use  of  wires. 
The  longer  the  roots  the  more  easy  it  will  be  to 
do  this.  Before  attempting  to  raise  the  trunk, 
prepare  the  ground  around  the  roots  so  as  to 
receive  them  when  again  restored  to  their  natural 
position.  The  trunk  could  then  be  raised  by 
means  of  ropes  worked  on  the  block  and  pulley 
system.  When  in  position  it  should  be  made 
secure  by  means  of  ropes  for  the  time  being  ; 
then  procure  some  stout  Larch  or  Oak  posts,  and 
drive  these  into  the  ground  alongside  of  the  main 
roots.  One  or  more  of  these  posts  to  each  large 
root  should  be  sufficient,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  root  the  posts  may  be  either  nailed 
or  bolted  to  them.  These  posts  thus  secured  will 
serve  to  hold  the  trunk  in  position  until  the  roots 
decay  at  least ;  and  it  may  occur  to  you  the  posts 
and  roots  should  be  sufficiently  low  to  be  entirely 
covered  by  a  layer  of  soil  and  turf.  The  trunk 
will  then  appear  as  natural  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  B.  R.)  1,  Fair  Maids  of  France  (Ranunculus 
aconitifolius  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Heuchera  sansuinea  ; 


3,  Red  Campion  (Lychnis  dioica) ;  4,  Epimedium 
alpinum ;  5,  Achillea  umbellata ;  6,  The  Gentian- 
ella  (Gentiana  acaulis). — (Orchid)  1,  Coronilla 
cappadocica ;  2,  Strobilanthes  dyerianus ;  3, 
Adiantum  formosum  ;  4,  Selaginella  uncinata  ; 
6,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ;  the  Orchid  also 
numbered  6  is  Cypripedium  barbatum ;  7, 
Tamarix  gallica  (leaves  should  have  been  sent 
with  this),. — (J.  K.  D.)  1,  Erinus  alpinus ;  2, 
Saxifraga  granulata ;  3,  Saxifraga  Wallacei ;  4, 
Cerastium  arvense ;  5,  Saxifraga  taygetea ;  6, 
Noccaea  alpina ;  7,  Saxifraga  Sternbergii ;  3, 
-Saxifraga  cuneifolia ;  9,  Saxifraga  Sibthorpii ; 
10,  Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea. — (C.  W.  W.) 

1,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  2,  Berberis  vulgaris ;  3, 
Prunus  japonica  flore  plenc  albo ;  4,  Spiraea 
japonica  alba. — (T.  S.)  1,  Iberis  sempervirens ; 

2,  Coronilla  Emerus  ;  3,  Geranium  phaeum. — - 
(R.  M.)  2,  Paeonia  officinalis  anemonaeflora ; 

3,  Anemone  sylvestris  ;  4,  Asphodeline  lutea  ;  5, 
Myosotis  alpestris  Victoriae  ;  6,  Saxifraga  Geum ; 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accident^. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


7,  Saxifraga  umbrosa.— (T.  B.  W.)  1,  Papaver 
orieutale  ;  2,  Euphorbia  epithymoides ;  3, 

Symphytum  orientale ;  4,  Vinca'  major ;  5, 

Lupinus  arboreus ;  6,  Chrysanthemum  roseum 
var.  (usually  named  Pyrethrum  in  gardens). — 
(F.  J.  C.)  Saxifraga  cuneifolia  infundibularis. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  J.  Chapman. — Rosecomb. — J.  Fraser  Smith. 
— K.  M. — B.  W.  J. — D.  C. — G.  F.  Drayson. — 
C.  Blair. — J.  Gregory. — A.  E.  Thatcher.— 

E.  Beckett. — James  Mayne. — Geo.  Franklin. — 
Geo.  Ogilvie. — James  H.  Parker. — C.  B.  G. — 
C.  Comfort. — J.  C. — Alex.  Wallace. — South 
Wales.— F.  Wellesley.— H.  J.  Wright.— Lea  — 

F.  R„—  A.  M.—  E.  J.'  W. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Just  to  hand,  a  fine  imnortation 
of  Dendrohium  nobile.  This  free- 
flowering  Orchid  will  grow  in  any 
greenhouse,  and  the  plants  are  now  ripe  for  immediate 
flowering.  Prices  1/-,  2/-,  3/6  and  SI-  each. 

With  all  orders  o  5/-  or  over,  received  before  June  13th, 
a  suitable  pan,  with  suspender  and  pottiDg  material,  will 
be  included  free. 

J.  W.  MOORE,  LTD., 

Cragg  Royd  Nurseries,  RAWDON,  near  LEEDS. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  fir  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3 10s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  ewt.,  4s.  per  cwt. 
1-cwt.  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England  on 
receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s.  Extracts  from  29th  Annual  Collection 
of  Reports  : — 

NATIVE  CUAN0,  FOR  POTATOES,  VECETABLES,  ETC. 

H.  Glover,  Birmingham :  “  Vegetables  excellent.  Potatoes 
finest  crop  I  ever  had.  A  good  all-round  fertiliser.” 

J.  Benbow,  Stafford:  “Potatoes  and  general  garden  pro¬ 
duce  first-class.  Onions  not  troubled  with  maggot. 

NATIVE  CUAN0,  FOR  FRUIT,  ROSES,  TOMATOES,  ETC. 

W.  Morgan,  Potter’s  Bar  :  “  Grapes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
and  chrysanthemums  excellent  in  every  way.  Pot  plants 
splendid.” 

A.  E.  Pulman,  Bridgnorth :  “  Excellent  for  grass,  roses 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  vegetables  ;  surpasses  all  other 
manures." 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LTD.,  29,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  where  pamphlets  of 
testimonials,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 


WEED 
KILLER, 


For  Destroying  Weeds,  Moss,  &c.,  on  Carriage 
Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Roads,  &c. 

Saves  more  than  twice  its  cost  in  labour.  No  smell.  One 
application  will  keep  the  walks  and  drives  clear  of  weeds 
for  at  least  IS  months. 

THE  "ACME”  POWDER  WEEDKILLER 


/"No.  1.  . 
ize  „  2.  . 

of  „  3.  . 


Size 

of 

Tins. 


Dissolves  Oulckly  in  Cold  Water. 

Sufficient  to  make  25  gallons  . .  1/91 

3/3  | 


R.  v  Tins 
••  bi-  rj’REE 


V  / 

s/6 
7*  J 


50 
100 

j  „  4 .  „  150 

l  „  5.  ..  „  „  250 

When  ordering  a  single  Tin,  No.  1  size,  __  _ 

must  be  remitted  ;  No.  2  size,  7d.  Carriage  paid  on  No.'  3 
size  and  upwards. 

LIQUID  WEED  KILLERS, 

Strength  1  in  25  and  1  in  50. 


..13/- 

5d.  for  postage 


Prices  on  application. 


Carriage  paid  on  five  gallons  and 
upwards. 


THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 
T0NBRIDCE,  KENT ;  &  RIVER  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANCS. 


WATSON’S  LAWN  SAND 

(The  Only  Original  Improved). 

Destroys  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions,  &c.,  and 
Invigorates  the  Crass. 

Testimonials  and  Instructions  on  * pplication. 

34/-  per  cwt.  ;  561b.  Kegs,  18/-  ;  281b.  Tins,  9/6.  Sample 
Canisters,  5/6,  2/6  (post  3/2),  and  1/-  (post  1/5). 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  dtpot— 

A.  J.  BARBOUR.  8.  Upper  Fountaine  St..  Leeds 

ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

THE  “PATTISSON”  LAWN  BOOTS. 


SIMPLEST! 
STR0NCEST I 
MOST 

ECONOMICAL. 


USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  AND  PRINCIPAL  GARDENS. 

SILVER  MEDAL  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
BRONZE  „  Roj’al  Botanic  Society. 

HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Field  says  :  “As  good  as  anything  that  could  be  devised. 

Price  List,  with  Testimonials,  from— 

H.  PATTISSON,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W- 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

The  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden,  stars,  that  in  earth’s  firmament  do  shine.” — Longfellow. 


NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 


»  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  "  is  published  by  MaCLAREN 
and  Sons,  37  and  3S,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Telegrams 
and  Cables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone  Number:  997 
Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price  One  Permy. 
Annual  Subscription  (Prepaid),  post  free,  6s.  6d.  United 
Kingdom  ;  8s.  6d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and  remittances 
generally  should  be  made  payable  to  Maelaren  and  Sons,  and 
crossed  London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by  Saturday 
before  (late  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Correspondents 
should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  give  name 
and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume.  The  Editor  will  not 
be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted  manuscripts,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  ordinary  care  will  be 
exercised  to  ensure  return.  If  payment  for  photographs  or 
text  is  desired  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  only  the  actual 
photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 
All  contributions  of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions 
become  the  property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “  The  Gardening 
World."  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is  final. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to 
send  specimen  copies  of  “  The  Gardening  World  "  fcr  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  friends  and  will  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

A  variety  of  Rhubarb  under  the  above 
name  is  causing  some  stir  in  California,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  discern  it  must  be  the  same, 
or  closely  similar  variety,  to  that  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country  about  two  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  Hardy  Winter  Rhubarb. 
It  reached  us  from  Australia,  and  was  grown 
by  several  people,  and  exhibited  in  1903.  A 
lady  has  been  discussing  it  in  the  “  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.”  In  California,  it  seems, 
it  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  March 
to  July,  and  the  plants  begin  bearing  in  De¬ 
cember.  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  also  states  that 
crimson  winter  Rhubarb  will  produce 
marketable  stalks  six  months  earlier 
than  any  other  variety.  The  stalks 
vary  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  length, 
and  the  colour  is  greenish  crimson 
in  the  fresh  state.  It  requires  less 
sugar  and  cooking  than  other  varieties,  and 
in  the  process  of  cooking  deepens  to  a  clear 
shade  of  crimson.  After  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  open  it  requires  very  little 
watering,  and  keeps  on  producing  from 
Christmas  to  March,  producing  in  the  aggre¬ 


gate  an  enormous  weight  for  any  given  piece 
of  ground.  The  mere  fact  of  its  growing 
.  in  winter  in  our  climate  would  indicate  that 
it  originated  in  some  foreign  country,  where 
the  growing  season  is  considerably  different 
from  ours. 

— o — 

Peculiarity  of  the  Marsh  Mallow. 

The  Marsh  Mallow  (Althaea  officinalis)  is 
a  native  of  this  country,  and,  unlike  several 
others  belonging  to  the  same  family,  it  grows 
in  wet,  marshy  places,  such  as  the  bogs  and 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchelsea 
and  Appledore.  That  such  a  plant  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  dry  soil  of  a  garden 
is  something  remarkable,  unless  we  study  the 
peculiarity  not  only  of  this,  but  of  various 
other  marsh  plants.  Some  time  ago,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  discussing  the  question 
of  marsh  plants  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America. 
These  facts  are  also  recorded  in  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Botanist.”  The  professor  described 
these  marsh  plants  as  really  drought  plants, 
because  though  rooting  in  the  water  they 
.  are  unable  to  take  up  the  moisture  around 
them.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
roots  are  practically  in  a  dry  soil  physiologi¬ 
cally  because  they  cannot  absorb  the  water 
owing  to  the  presence  of  salt  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  they  are  able  to  exclude.  This 
is  the  reason  then,  says  the  professor,  why 
such  marsh  plants  are  able  to  live  in  garden 
soils  that  may  be  of  a  dry,  sandy  character, 
because  they  are  able  to  get  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  from  such  sandy  soils  as  they  can  from 
a  swamp  containing  brackish  water. 

— o — 

Weeping  Roses. 

Many  gardeners,  professional  and  ama- 
tuer,  have  got  an  idea  that  certain  plants  can 
be  turned  into  weepers  by  artificial  means. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  chiefly  held  by 
those  who  have  never  previously  tried  the 
experiment.  In  a  Rose  that  ordinarily 
grows  upright,  it  is  possible  to  tie  down  the 
shoots  and  make  them  appear  like  weepers, 
and  the  shoots  will  retain  this  form 
without  the  ties  after  they  have  grown  for  a 
short  time  in  that  position.  All  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  growths  produced  from  them  will, 
however,  grow  upright  as  before.  Tree 
weepers  must  assume  this  form  naturally,  ;  r 
they  must  consist  of  slender  trailing  plants, 
which,  when  grafted  or  budded,  standard 
high,  hang  down  naturally,  and  are  thus 
artificially  transformed  into  weepers.  This 
is  practically  the  case  with  Rosa  wichuraiana 
and  the  seedlings  and  hybrids  derived  from 
it.  In  the  wild  state  the  Rose  is  simply  a 


trailer,  unless  it  has  anything  within  reach 
over  which  it  can  scramble.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  it  makes  a  good  weeper  when 
grafted  standard  high.  Under  the  name  of 
Lady  Gay  a  very  fine  new  weeper  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Temple  Show  by  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  Several 
others  of  this  race,  such  as  Alberic  Barbier, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Gardenia,  Jersey  Beauty, 
as  well  as  the  typical  R.  wichuraiana,  make 
splendid  weepers  when  worked  in  the  form 
of  standards. 


A  Lesson  in  Heredity. 

Gardeners  would  find  many  a  useful  and 
interesting  study  in  varieties  of  flowers 
which  have  been  cultivated  for  centuries,  it 
may  be,  and  have  become  so  diversified  as 
to  represent  hundreds  of  plants  all  sprung 
from  one  original.  Several  of  the  florists’ 
flowers  would  afford  lessons  in  the  matter 
of  heredity  in  the  direction  we  have  indi¬ 
cated.  A  writer  in  “  Revue  de  l’Horticulture 
Beige  ”  has  been  writing  on  the  subject  of 
the  greenhouse  Cyclamen  (C.  latifolium),  and 
this  is  illustrated  by  means  of  a  coloured 
plate  showing  eleven  flowers  from  as  many 
plants,  the  progeny  of  twelve  seeds  which 
came  out  of  a  single  fruit.  Xo  two  of  these 
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flowers  are  exactly  alike,  judging  by  the 
illustration,  either -in  the  matter  of  form, 
colour,  or  both.  Few  of  the  flowers  repre¬ 
sented  would  be  regarded  as  beautiful,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  florist  would  mostly  be 
discarded.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  object 
lesson  in  the  remarkable  diversity  of  form 
and  colour  which  has  been  given  to  this 
species  by  the  art  of  the  florist  since  it  was 
first  introduced  to  cultivation.  Several 
other  species  of  Cyclamen  have  been  in  cul¬ 
tivation  more  or  less  for  long  periods  of  time, 
but  none  of  them  has  acquired  such  diversity 
in  one  and  the  same  species  as  the  green¬ 
house  one.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  the 
segments  reflexed  in  the  usual  way,  while 
others  are  spread  out  almost  like  a  wheel, 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  segments  have  been 
actually  increased  in  number  compared  with 
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the  original.  Owing  to  the  breadth  of  the 
segments  no  room  is  left  for  the  flower 
stalk,  and  this  often  causes  at  least  one  of 
the  segments  to  be  held  out  horizontally,  as 
happens  in  almost  any  batch  of  Cyclamen. 
The  object  lesson  is  evidently  intended  to 
show  that  this  particular  plant  had  acquired 
innumerable  characters,  and  a  tendency  to 
vary  in  different  directions  from  numerous 
ancestry.  It  also  serves  as  one  other  object 
lesson  of  the  number  of  differences  that 
have  been  brought  together  in  one  seed 
pod  without  advantage  through  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  many  other  species.  We  believe  that 
if  any  one  of  these  highly-bred  flowers  were 
self-fertilised  there  would  still  be  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  amongst  the  seedlings 
when  they  came  into  bloom. 

— o — 

The  Botanist’s  Album. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  intended 
for  pressed  and  dried  flowers,  which  has 
been  devised  by  Mary  Maydwell,  Woburn, 
Beds.  The  size  of  this  album  is  11 J  in.  by 
12|  in.,  and  it  contains  fifty  leaves  of  plant 
schedules,  printed  on  transparent  paper. 
Each  page  of  this  paper  is  ruled  with  the 
names  of  different  parts  of  the  plant  in¬ 
serted  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  to  the 
right  of  this  are  blank  spaces  for  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  collector,  the  spaces  being  left 
for  the  details  of  the  different  type  of  root 
or  stem  of  the  plant  collected.  The  leaves 
are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  spaces 
left  for  a  description  and  their  position  on 
the  plant,  the  nature  of  the  sheath,  petiole, 
stipules,  arrangement,  and  kind.  The  inflo¬ 
rescence  is  also  fully  dealt  with,  the  different 
organs  being  named,  with  spaces  left  for 
description  of  each.  On  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  is  a  place  for  the  class,  division, 
natural  order,  and  other  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  the  name,  where  gathered,  the  month, 
and  by  whom  collected.  Between  these 
sheets  of  transparent  paper  are  fifty  sheets 
of  stiff  cartridge  paper,  on  which  the  dried 
specimens  may  be  pasted  or  fixed  by  what¬ 
ever  means  the  collector  chooses.  The  album 
is  intended  to  contain  in  a  brief  and  com¬ 
prehensive  manner  the  characteristics  of 
each  plant  collected,  and  the  exercise  in 
doing  this  should  be  of  advantage  even  to 
advanced  pupils  in  schools  and  those  work¬ 
ing  up  for  the  South  Kensington  examina¬ 
tions.  It  is  also  intended  as  a  vade  mecum 
for  alpine  tourists  who  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  botany,  and  can  use  the 
schedule  for  recording  an  account  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  plant  was  found,  altitude,  and 
other  particulars.  This,  of  course,  should 
be  done  each  day  as  the  specimens  are  col¬ 
lected,  so  that  the  correct  information  may  te 
tabulated  concerning  each  plant.  The  album 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen, 
and  goes  further  than  usual  in  provision 
for  tabulating  or  recording  all  necessary 
information  in  limited  space.  Lecturers  on 
botany  have  also  expressed  approval  of  the 
idea.  The  album  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Limited,  7,  Pater¬ 
noster  Square,  London,  E.C..  at  the  price 
o!  5s. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Gooseberries. —  These  fruits  are  of  a  suit¬ 
able  size  for  bottling,  and  prove  most  service  - 
able  during  winter  and  early  spring  for  tarts 
or  puddings,  the  process  being  very  simple. 
Trim  each  end  o.f  the  fruit  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  thoroughly  wash  the  bottles  and  fill 
with  syrup  and  fruit,  or  water  and  fruit. 
Perhaps  the  former  is  best,  using  half  a  pound 
of  the  best  cane  sugar  to  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  heating  the  whole  until  dissolved,  then, 
when  cold,  put  into  the  bottles  with  the  fruit, 
tie  securely  down  and  heat  to  a  temperature 
of  about  140  degrees  Fahr.,  allowing  them  to 
remain  for  two  hours  or  so  ;  when  cold  store 
the  bottles  in  a  cool  but  dry  room. 

Figs  in  the  open  garden  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  in  the  west,  and  will  be  all  the  better 
for  a  thorough  soaking  at  the  root,  especially 
so  on  light  soils.  Disbudding  must  be  freely 
done,  retaining  only  such  shoots  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  another  year’s  supply,  as  any  crowd¬ 
ing  of  shoots  means  ill-ripened  wood,  which  so 
quickly  gets  killed  by  a  spell  of  frost.  These 
remarks  refer  principally  to  trees  trained 
against  walls  or  fences ;  standard  or  bush 
trees  that  crop  well  each  year  need  but  little 
attention,  although  timely  removal  of  surplus 
growth  dispenses  with  the  knife  in  the  spring 
to  a  great  extent.  Pinch  lateral  growth  that 
has  filled  its  allotted  space  at  the  fifth  or 
sixth  leaf.  All  others  retained  should  be  laid 
in  at  their  full  length,  and  no  stopping 
practised.  Under  present  conditions  the  wood 
will  be  firm,  and  should  augur  well  for 
another  year. 

Current  Work.—  Should  the  drought  con¬ 
tinue  keep  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred 
among  fruit  quarters  and  apply  water  at  the 
roots  of  trees  growing  in  hot  positions  against 
walls  or  on  shallow  soils  and  mulch  after¬ 
wards  if  not  previously  done  ;  it  is  during 
such  spells  of  dry  weather  that  the  benefits  of 
mulching  become  apparent.  Hose  or  well 
syringe  wall  trees  several  times  each  week — 
the  best  check  to  red  spider  and  thrips,  soap¬ 
suds  being  capital  for  the  purpose,  should 
either  insect  be  in  evidence. 

Grapes  in  unheated  greenhouses  will  re¬ 
quire  attention  in  regulating  the  growth, 
tying  down  such  as  is  required  to  cover  the 
trellis,  and  pinching  at  the  first  joint  all 
sub-laterals  as  they  appear.  Push  forward 
the  thinning  of  the  berries  before  they  get 
wedged,  each  variety  being  studied,  as  some 
have  much  larger  berries  than  others,  and 
it  is  wisest  to  allow  ample  space  for  their 
development,  because  Where  plants  are  grown 
underneath  throughout  the  season,  or  towards 
autumn  should  wet  drill  weather  set  in,  the 
berries  are  much  more  liable  to  decay.  Keep 
an  eye  to  red  spider  or  thrip,  the  tropical 
weather  being  all  in  favour  of  both  ;  sponging 
any  affected  leaves  with  warm  water,  soapy 
water,  shading  the  roof  with  mats  during 
bright  weather  while  thb  job  is  being  done, 
and  keeping  the  interior  of  the  house  fairly 
moist  should  prevent  the  spread  of  this  horrid 
pest.  Vines  having  their  roots  in  outside 
borders  should  'be  tested,  and  a  thorough 
watering  given  should  they  stand  in  need  of 
it,  afterwards  covering  the  border  with  strawy 
litter  with  a  view  of  retaining  the  moisture  in 
the  ground  as  long  as  possible. 


Figs. — As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  cleared 
ply  the  syringe  forcibly  to  the  foliage  to  rid 
it  of  dirt,  etc.,  soueezing  up  a  little  soft  soap 
in  the  water  if  red  spider  is  prevalent,  and  it 
it  is  only  a  few  leaves  attacked  sponge  as  in 
the  case  of  Vines.  See  that  pot  trees  »et 
abundant  supplies  of  root  moisture  in  the  way 
of  manure  water,  and  border  trees  must  not 
be  neglected,  whether  swelling  their  first  or 
second  crop  of  fruit,  closing  the  structures 
from  3  to  4  p.m.  on  bright  days,  with  a 
drenching  from  the  garden  engine  or  syringe. 
Remove  superfluous  growth  each  week  instead 
of  leaving  it  for  a  wet  day,  thus  robbing  the 
crop  of  much  nutriment  that  should  go  to  im¬ 
proving  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Crops  ripened 
during  the  month  of  May  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  sunshine  have  been  most  luscious 
and  highly-coloured  where  the  sun  reached 
them.  Withdraw  overhead  syringing  as  the 
fruit  approaches  ripeness,  as  it  causes  them  to 
crack,  but  maintain  moisture  by  frequent 
dampings  underneath.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Cardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Aquilegias. —  Few  flowers  have  been  im¬ 
proved  upon  more  than  these  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  for  producing  a  continuous  dis¬ 
play  through  the  early  summer  months  or  for 
cutting  purposes  there  is  hardly  anything  to 
surpass  them.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  early  in  spring, 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked 
out  into  boxes  or  frames  about  3in.  apart  all 
ways.  Ihe  best  results  are  produced  by 
planting  them  out  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  and 
the  soil  should  be  well  worked  beforehand, 
and  also  see  that  it  is  well  drained,  as  Aquile¬ 
gias  resent  dampness  at  the  root  during 
winter.  The  seedlings  will  be  ready  for 
planting  out  any  time  during  the  present 
month.  Rake  the  surface  down  finely,  and 
allow  a  distance  of  one  foot  apart  all  ways, 
choosing  a  damp  day  if  possible.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  where  these  fine  plants  are  grown  to 
raise  a  few  plants  annually  to  replace  any 
which  should  happen  to  die  off,  as  the  better 
varieties  sometimes  do  in  winter,  especially 
on  very  heavy  soil. 

Border  Carnations. — These  will  now  be 

sending  up  their  flower  spikes,  and  will  need 
supporting  without  delay,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  light  sticks  are  the  most  suitable.  One 
should  be  placed  to  each  plant,  and  the 
growths  secured  with  matting.  This  should 
not  be  twisted  round  the  stake,  but  simply 
tied  loosely  so  that  the  stems  can  develop 
without  becoming  buckled.  From  many 
parts  of  the  country  one  hears  that  Carna¬ 
tions  are  not  very  satisfactory  this  year,  and 
wireworm  is  frequently  the  cause  of  their 
dying  off.  Where  this  is  the  case  pieces  of 
Carrot  should  be  placed  in  the  ground,  which 
this  pest  is  very  partial  to,  and  by  examining 
frequently  one  can  eradicate  them  to  a  very 
great  extent.  •  Good  soakings  of  weak  soot 
water  in  dry  weather  will  also  be  of  much 
assistance  ;  also  keep  the  surface  soil  well 
stirred,  and  if  green  fly  makes  its  appearance 
rive  a  stood  syringing  with  an  insecticide. 

’  A.  E.  T. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Arum  Lilies. — There  are  two  distinct 
methods  of  growing  these  useful  plants — first, 
by  keeping  them,  in  their  flowering  pots 
throughout  Ihe  summer,  and  allowing  them 
to  die  down  naturally,  then  when  new  growth 
commences  in  autumn  repot  and  grow  on  in 
a  cool  house  ;  second,  by  planting  in  prepared 
trenches  in  the  garden  at  this  time  and  lift- 
in"  and  repotting,  in  autumn.  After  trying 
both  systems,  1  prefer  the  former,  as  by 
gradually  withholding  water  during  summer 
the  corms  become  ripened  and  better  fitted 
for  flowering  freely  and  early  in  winter, 
p'rom  this  time  the  plants  should  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side,  and  when  all  the  foliage  has 
deoayed,  lay  them  on  their  sides  in  a  sunny 
spot,”  but  do  not  allow  them  to  get  too  dry. 

Planting  Out  Pot  Plants  — I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  proved  that  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  with  certain  greenhouse  plants  by  the 
planting  out  system.  Such  subjects  as 
Solanum  Capsica strum,  Deutzias,  Bouvardias, 
Spiraeas,  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  and  the  like 
may  now  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  open  ground.  A  border  that  is 
partially  shaded  from  the  sun  answers  well, 
and  it  should  have  been  manured  and,  deeply 
dug  beforehand.  Keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds,  and  give  an  occasional  watering  during 
dry  weather.  They  must  be  lifted  and  re¬ 
potted  before  frosts  occur  in  autumn. 

The  Stove. — Many  kinds  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  other  plants  may  now  be  transferred  to  a 
shaded  greenhouse  or  conservatory  for  the 
summer  months,  and,  provided  discretion  be 
brought  to  bear  in  only  removing  the  hardiest 
of  them — that  is,  those  that,  are  known  to 
withstand  a  lower  temperature  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  summer — none  but  good  results  will 
accrue.  Room  wall  thus  be  made  for  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  to  develop,  besides  providing 
room  for  others  that  require  growing  on  in 
warmth,  snch  as  Euphorbias,  Eranthemums, 
Reinwardtias,  etc. 

Unsightly  walls  in  greenhouses  may  be 
clothed  and  made  beautiful  by  planting  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and  Smilax, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  perform  the  work, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  established 
before  winter.  The  chief  factor  to  success  is 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  border  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted.  This  may  be  18  in. 
wide  and  2  ft.  deep,  and  should  have  good 
drainage.  A  good  compost  consists  of  equal 
parts  loam  and  old  potting  soil,  with  some 
decayed  farmyard  manure  incorporated. 
Large  plants  now  growing  in  pots  may  be 
turned  out,  and  their  shoots  trained  to  wires. 
Both  the  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
are  adapted  for  such  positions.  K.  M. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Flag  Irises.-— I  have  before  referred  to  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  dwarf  early  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Iris  pumila  and  Iris  chamae- 
iris,  and  can  only  reiterate  that  those  who 
take  up  the  cultivation  of  these  miniature 
gems  will  be  delighted  with  the  dainty  beauty 
of  their  flowers  in  early  spring.  Following 
these  dwarf  forms,  there  is  a  wide  selection 
of  species  and  varieties  flowering  on  into  June 
and  July  according  to  locality. 

The  term  “  Flag  Iris  ”  strictly  applies  only 
to  Iris  germanica,  but  is  generally  extended 
to  include  many  other  speciesi  One  of  the 
earliest  to  flower  after  the  dwarf  section  is 
Iris  florentina,  which  is  practically  white, 
though  there  is  a  variety,  “  albicans,”  which 
has  larger  flowers  ;  both,  however,  are  well 
worth  growing.  The  type  Iris  germanica  is 


often  mot  with  in  cottage  gardens,  but  there 
are  many  handsome  varieties  which  ought  to 
receive  the  attention  of  those  who  are  chiefly 
confined  to  outdoor  gardening.  I.  germanica 
major  is  a  line  variety,  with  light  blue  erect 
segments,  while  I.  g.  Kharput  lias  large  dark, 
blue  flowers.  Purple  King  is  another  hand¬ 
some  variety,  as  also  are  Kochii  and  Siwas. 
Iris  flavescens  is  a  pretty  species  with  yellow 
flowers. 

In  the  varieties  of  Iris  pallida  we  meet 
with  some  of  the  best  of  the  “  Flags,”  and 
very  fine  effects  can  be  produced  by  generous 
plantings  of  these  varieties.  Iris  pallida 
“  Wainer  ”  is  a  lovely  sort,  with  the  inner 
erect  segments  light  blue  and  the  outer  ones, 
called  the  falls,  a  shade  or  two  darker.  I.  p. 
Albert  Victor  is  light  blue,  as  also  is  I.  p. 
dalmatica,  while  Queen  of  May  is  a  lovely 
rose-coloured  variety. 

Iris  hybrida  Mrs.  H.  Darwin  is  a  real 
beauty,  having  the  falls  white,  with  purple 
veinings  and  white  erect  segments. 

Iris  aphylla  Gazelle  is  a  beauty,  shading 
from  white  to  light  blue  or  violet,  and  to  this 
latter  group  may  also  be  added  Bridesmaid 
and  Madame  Chereau,  the  last-named  a  very 
fine  sort,  having  white  flowers,  the  edges  of 
the  segments  j  ust  tinged  with  blue. 

Many  others  could  be  mentioned,  such  as 
the  varieties  of  Iris  squalens  and  I.  variegata, 
but  those  described  are  representative  of  a 
very  fine  section  of  the  genus  Iris.  All  have 
the  flowers  borne  on  long  stalks,  and  are 
therefore  suitable  for  cutting.  They  are  of 
the  easiest  cultivation,  most  of  them  doing 
well  in  almost  any  position,  but  rejoicing  in 
an  open,  sunny  place  in  a  soil  of  average 
quality,  not  too  heavy.  If  grown  in  beds  they 
may  be  planted  in  clumps,  leaving  spaces 
between  in  which  can  be  planted  some  easily- 
raised  half  hardy  annual  like  the  orange- 
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General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening 'World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pesls,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column  and  a  half,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  he  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later  than 
Tuesday  first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the 
following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

_ J 


coloured  African  Marigold,  which  will  fill  out 
the  bed  in  autumn,  or  hardy  annuals,  such  as 
Mignonette,  Clarkias,  etc.,  may  be  sown  in 
April.  "  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broad  Beans.—  Immediately  after  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  flowers  are  seen  the  points 
of  the  growths  should  be  pinched  out,  and 
when  the  foliage  is  infested  with  black 
aphis  syringe  vdth  a  solution  of  strong  soft 
soap  and  water,  which  is  harmless  to  the 
plants,  but  effectual  in  destroying  the  blight. 
Keep  the  roots  thoroughly  well  supplied  both 
with  clear  and  liquid  manure  waters,  and 
to  hasten  the  maturing  of  the  crop  it  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  damp  over  the  tops  in 
early  evening  after  fine  days.  When  extra 
fine  pods  are  required  thin  out  all  the  smaller 
and  imperfect  ones,  and  remove  all  side 
growths.  Support  the  plants  by  straining 
two  or  three  stout  lines  of  tarred  cord  to 
stakes  at  short  intervals  on  either  side  of  the 
rows.  Make  one  more,  sowing  of  Green 
Broad  Windsor. 

Early  Peas. —  To  hasten  the  filling  of  these 
stop  the  growths  and  keep  well  supplied  with 
water.  To  obtain  exhibition  pods  it  will  be 
necessary  to  severely  thin  them  out,  leaving 
the  most  promising,  and  cut  away  all  lateral 
shoots.  Make  one  more  good  sowing  for 
October  gatherings.  The  best  varieties  I 
know  for  this  purpose  are  Autocrat  and 
Webb’s  Masterpiece.  Sow  thinly  in  well- 
prepared  trenches,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry 
give  a  thorough  watering  in. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. — Little  difficulty 
will  now  be  found  in  keeping  up  a  good 
supply  of  these  in  portable  frames  or  pits. 
The  greatest  danger,  especially  with  the  in¬ 
experienced,  is  overcrowding  the  growths. 
These  will  require  thinning  out  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  do  not  attempt  to  over¬ 
crop  them.  When  in  full  bearing  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  water  should  be 
given  frequently,  and  when  the  plants  show 
the  least  signs  of  declining,  give  a  good  sur¬ 
face  dressing  of  turfy  loam  and  half-decayed 
manure.  Fumigate  on  the  first  signs  of 
aphis,  syringe  morning  and  early  afternoon, 
give  air  in  good  time,  and  shut  up  early. 

Parsley.  — Make  a  good  sowing  in  drills 
twelve  inches  apart  on  a  south  border  for 
autumn  and  winter  supplies. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Some  Ornamental  Gooseberries. — Both 

the  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  included 
under  the  generic  name  of  Ribes,  and  it  is 
fairly  well  known  that  the  former  contain 
some  of  our  most  beautiful  early-flowering 
shrubs  ;  but  the  several  very  interesting 
Gooseberries  are  not  nearly  so  largely  planted 
as  they  deserve. 

The  Fuchsia-flowered  Gooseberry  when 
well  grown  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
shrubs,  and  succeeds  well  either  as  a  bush 
plant  or  when  grown  against  a  wall.  This 
should  be  given  a  loamy,  well-drained  soil  in 
a  somewhat  protected  position  if  possible,  and 
when  carrying  its  quantities  of  scarlet  flowers 
in  May  one  will  be  amply  repaid  for  any 
trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  When  planted 
against  a  wall  this  shrub  will  grow  fully  8ft. 
high,  and  the  long  shoots  will  need  shorten¬ 
ing  back  after  they  have  become  ripened.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  older 
wood  qccasionally. 
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For  the  rook  garden  Itibes  lac  list  re  is  of 
more  tlian  usual  interest,  and  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  clothing  a  large  boulder.  It  grows 
verj  freely,  and  numerous  racemes  of  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  shrub  is  clothed  with  yellow 
flowers  spotted  with  red.  This  is  also  a  free 
grower,  and  a  sunny,  well-drained  situation 
will  suit  its  requirements.  Ribes  Lobbii, 
though  not  such  a  free  grower  as  those 
mentioned  above,  is  of  easy  culture  and  highly 
ornamental,  the  flowers  being  large,  produced 
in  twos  or  threes,  having  white  petals  and  a 
deep  purple  calyx,  which  makes  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  contrast.  The  weather  of  late  has  been 
most  trying  for  recently-planted  shrubs,  and 
every  inducement  should  be  given,  as  before 
advised,  to  get  these  to  grow  away  freely. 
The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  stirred  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking,  and  any  young  shoots  which 
were  killed  by  the  frost  will  need  a  light 
pruning.  ‘  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Masdevallias.— There  are,  perhaps,  more 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  Masdevallia 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  genus  of  the 
Orchid  family.  Of  late  years  the  cultivation 
of  Masdevallias  has  fallen  off  considerably, 
and  it  is  very  rarelv  indeed  we  find  a  well- 
grown  specimen  even  of  the  more  showy  and 
attractive  kinds  which  a  few  years  back 
formed  some  of  the  most  prominent  subjects 
in  the  principal  Orchid  exhibits  at  the  most 
prominent  exhibitions.  It  is  not  because 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  their  cultivation,  for 
they  are  among  the  most  tractable  to  culture 
to  be  found  in  the  Orchid  family,  and  they 
are  thus  to  be  particularly  recommended  for 
cultivation  by  amateurs.  Nor  can  any  excuse 
be  found  for  want  of  attractive  qualities,  for 
there  are  none  more  varied  in  tints  of  colour. 
Thev  blend  remarkably  with  almost  all 
other  flowers  when  grouped  for  effect,  and 
they  are  never  more  effective  than  when  mixed 
with  Ferns,  with  which  they  may  be  easily 
cultivated  throughout  the  year. 

The  classes  I  would  particularly  recommend 
are  those  belonging  to  the  large  flowered  sec¬ 
tion,  such  as  M.  Ve-itchii,  M.  coccinea,  better 
known  in  gardens  as  M.  harryana.  This 
species  is  particularly  varied,  and  can  be  had 
in  almost  any  shade  of  colour.  M.  ignea  and 
other  species  and  hybrids  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  intercrossing  of  the  species 
of  this  section  may  also  be  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  These  flower  through  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  last  several  weeks  in 
perfection. 

Cultural  RequirementF— Some  few  years 
ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  Masdevallias  in 
The  Gardening  World,  recommending  a 
general  temperature  throughout  the  country  of 
50  degrees  as  a  normal  winter  condition  for 
these  plants.  A  gentleman  very  kindly  wrote 
to  me  privately  in  the  week  the  note  appeared, 
and  remarked  that  he  thought  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  absurd,  for  at  his  place  in  the 
South  of  England  their  temperature  during 
winter  was  more  frequently  nearer  40  than 
50  degrees.  True,  this  may  be  all  right  in 
particularly  favoured  districts,  but  for  general 
purposes  1  still  maintain  that  50  degrees  is 
the  most  suitable  condition  for  the  successful 
culture  of  Masdevallias.  In  cold  weather  the 
temperature  may  be  permitted  to  fall  lower, 
lout  whenever  there  is  a  decline  in  temperature 
it  should  always  be  accompanied  by  decreased 
moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the 
compost  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Plants 
suffer  less  from  cold  in  a  dry  state  than  is  the 
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case  when  moisture  is  retained  about  them. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  the  black 
spotting  of  the  foliage  is  caused  by  excess 
of  moisture  prevailing  with  low  readings  of 
the  thermometer. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  Masdevallias 
are  found  growing  at  high  altitudes,  where 
moisture  is  excessive  throughout  the  year,  so 
that  in  the  glasshouses  here  they  will  require 
abundant  moisture  during  the  summer  and 
growing  season  of  the  plants.  A  north  aspect 
house  suits  them,  where  abundant  and  free 
circulation  of  air  may  be  provided,  and  they 
are  thus  somewhat  protected  from  the  hot 
summer  sunshine.  The  plants  commence 
growing  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  the 
flower  scapes  often  are  produced  with  the 
young  leaf  as  well  as  from  the  previous 
season’s  growths  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  plants 
make  their  roots  about  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  It  is  best  thus  to 
attend  to  any  potting  requii’ements  at  the 
rooting  season.  Not  only  do  the  new  roots 
quickly  get  hold  of  the  fresh  compost,  but 
they  have  not  to  withstand  the  effect  of  hot, 
dry  weather  that  would  be  the  case  from 
spring  potting.  The  pots  should  be  drained 
tb  one-half  their  depths.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss.  Water  thoroughly, 
wetting  the  compost  through  after  potting, 
and  keep  the  house  as  moist  as  possible. 
Shade  from  bright  sunshine  throughout  the 
year.  H.  J.  Chapman. 
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ESSAY  COMPETITION  (I). 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas;  (2)  One  Guinea. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on  : — 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

The  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providing  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  by  an  arrow ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
linest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  -with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  be  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “Garden  Competition.” 

v  — - - - - y 

Horticulturists  in  Paris. — The  delegates 
from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  Paris  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P. , 
Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  Mr.  Veitch,  and  Mr. 
Wilks)  were  entertained  on  Sunday,  May  21st, 
at  a  luncheon,  at  which  were  present  the 
Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Fine  Arts.  They 
were  also  entertained  at  a  banquet,  and  were 
presented  to  President  Loubet. 


June  17, 1905. 


Sweet  Peas 

.  .  AND  .  . 

THE  WAY  TO  GROW  THEM. 


(Concluded  from  page  452-) 


Manuring. — It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
Sweet  Peas  will  take  any  amount  and  any 
kind  of1  manure  which  may  be  given  to  them. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  idea  is  correct,  for 
they  are  gross  feeders  ;  but,  as  with  all  other 
flowers,  manure>  must  be  supplied  judiciously. 
In  autumn  the  ground  should  be  prepared  by 
working  at  least  three  feet  deep.  A  liberal 
supply  of  superphosphate  of  lime  should  at 
that  time  be  incorporated,  and  horse  or  cow 
manure  should  also  be  added.  Some  growers 
place  this  latter  manure  at  the  bottom  of  their 
trenches,  but  I  am  inclined  to1  think  that  it  is 
best  to  mix  it  well  with  the  soil,  although, 
perhaps,  the  deeper  soil  should  be  made  the 
richer.  When  the  ground  is  being  prepared 
other  manures,  such  as  soot  and  bone  meal, 
may  also  be  added;  but  it  is  unwise  to  use 
such  fertilisers  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
sulphate  of  iron.  If  the  ground  has  been 
well  manured  when  prepared,  no  more  manure 
should  be  supplied  until  the  plants  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  bloom.  Indeed,  excessive  liberality 
in  this  respect  is  resented  by  Sweet  Peas,  for 
it  creates  a  tendency  to  produce  foliage  at  the 
expense  of  blossoms.  It  has  also  been  proved, 
I  believe,  that  an  excess  of  manure  given  to  the 
plants  during  their  early  stages  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  their  irritating  habit  of  drop¬ 
ping  their  undeveloped  buds.  When  the 
plants  coiumence  to  blossom — and  not  till 
then — manure  should  be  applied. 

Nearly  all  the  well-known  fertilisers  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  I  need  not 
detail  the  various  foods  which  can  be  given, 
for  Sweet  Peas  relish  almost  anything  in  the 
way  of  manure.  Suffice  it  if  I  say  that  phos¬ 
phates  are  particularly  beneficial  in  tlieir 
effects,  and  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  also 
excellent.  If  the  flowers  ire  wanted  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  latter  is  especially  valuable,  and 
should  be  applied  about  ten  days  before  the 
show.  It  adds  both  to  the  brilliancy  and  to 
the  size  of  the  blooms. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  manuring,  let 
me  caution  my  readers  against  applying  arti¬ 
ficial  food  to  the  plants  when  they  are  dry. 
Be  very  careful,  also,  that  they  are  not  over¬ 
dosed.  When  using  such  powerful  chemicals 
as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  this  latter  point  is 
exceedingly  important.  If  the  gardener  can 
obtain  several  different  manures,  it  is  wise  to 
use  them  in  rotation. 

Watering  is  very  important,  for  the  plants 
should  newer  be  allowed  to  flag.  When  per¬ 
forming  this  operation  the  soil  should  be 
saturated,  as  sprinklings  are  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  Evening  is  the  best  time  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  rain  water  is  to  be  preferred.  Fresh 
spring  water  should  be  strictly  avoided.  If 
during  dry  weather  the  Dutch  hoe  is  kept 
busy,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  given  a 
mulch  of  long  stable  manure,  the  plants  will 
be  benefited,  and  will  need  less  water  than  if 
these  points  are  i-eglected.  It  is-  during  the 
summer  that  the  wisdom  of  growing  Sweet- 
Pc-as^  in  trenches  is  -seen,  for  watering  is  there¬ 
by  simplified.  Unless  the  weather  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  wet,  the  manures  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  should  he  applied  in  the  form  of 
liquids,  and  although,  a9  I  said,  it  must  not 
be  given  while  the  soil  is  dry,  watering  may 
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ften  lake  the  form  of  applications  o£  liquid 
|!>anum 

I  need  hardly  say  lliat  no  seed  pods  should 
K*  allowed  to  form,  for  the  effects  of  fruition 
.ro  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  Sweet  Pea.  plants 
an  bo  pruned.  The  main  object  of  this  prac- 
ice  is  to  keep  the  plants  from  growing  too 
all.  The  method  is  simple.  Two  or  three 
j'eeb  of  the  tops  of  the  tallest  branches  can  be 
removed,  thus  helping  the  growth  of  lateral 
l hoots.  These  will  bear  good  flowers,  and,  in- 
leed,  some  have  said  that  the  practice  of 
riming  tends  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
lowering  season.  If  the  plants  are  becoming 
•rowded  they  can  also  frequently  be  thinned. ° 
I  here  is  little  to  be  added,  for  if  the  gar¬ 
dener  treats  his  plants  as  I  have  described, 
md  if  he  guards  against  any  chance  enemy, 
he  will  certainly  be  rewarded  with  an  abun- 
lant  supply  of  excellent  blossoms  until  his 
plants  are  cut  down  by  frost. 

G.  F.  Draysox. 


Rhododendron  ledifolium 
narcissif/orum. 

Rhododendron  ledifolium,  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  R.  or  Azalea  indica  var.  alba,  is 
|a  white  flowered  species  from  China  and 
tapan,  and  is  useful  on  account  of  beiim 
hardier  than  the  ordinary  Rhododendron 
indicum  set.  It  is  known  by  reason  of  its 
(eaves  being  covered  with  soft  silky  hairs, 
in d  by  its  large  white  flowers.  About  London 
it  thrives  in  the  open,  but  is  occasionally 
I  am  agecl  in  winter,  especially  when  growth 
has  been  continued  until  late  autumn  and  the 
ripening  process  lias  not  been  completed 
before  bad  weather  has  set  in.  The  variety 
narcissifloruni  is  of  comparatively  recent  in¬ 
troduction,  and  is  quite  different  from'  the 
type,  and  somewhat  hardier.  It  is  of  fairly 
rapid  growth,  and  forms  a. shapely  bush  with 
brighter-coloured  leaves  than  the  type,  and 
semi-double  flowers,  2in.  or  more  across,  of 
a  pretty  rosy  lilac  colour,  the  upper  petals 
being  dotted  with  red.  To  have  it  at  its  best 
it  should  be  given  light  peaty  soil  and  a  cosy 
corner  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  in  which 
position  it  can  be  depended  on  to  bloom  well 
during  April  and  May  each  year.  Both  type 
and  variety  are  increased  by  means  of  cut¬ 
tings  of  half-ripe  wood  in  summer. 

W.  I). 


Lamium  puralbum. 

Under  the  above  name — significant  of  its 
parentage — came  recently  into  commerce  a 
plant  that  is  interesting  as  being  a  hybrid 
between  two  native  species,  viz.,  L.  pur- 
[i ure uni  and  L.  album.  The  cross  results  in 
i  floriferous  and  free-growing  plant  of  much 
jieauty,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  an  un¬ 
usual  and  very  charming  shade  of  silvery 
pink.  A  form  of  Chelone  Lyoni  named 
delicata  produces  flowers  of  similar  colour, 
and  is  the  only  flower  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  possessed  of  this  pleasing  shade  of 
.•olour.  Its  hardiness  and  freedom  equal  those 
>f  its  parents,  and  make  it  a  useful  and  desir- 
ible  addition  to  our  rock  and  border  plants. 
1  lie  plant  should — and  we  trust  will — stir  up 
t  livelier  interest  in  the  cross-breeding  of 
native  species  of  plants,  for  there  is  ample 
icope  among  these  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and 
judgment,  and  it  would  assuredly  be  a  most 
nteresting  occupation  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
luce  improvements  and  hybrids  of  our  wild 
flowers,  which  have  the  great  advantage  of 
>eing  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  condi- 
-  ions  that  here  prevail.  Heather  Bell. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Brugmansias. — These  handsome  trumpet- 
flowered  plants  should  find  a  place  in  every 
conservatory,  either  as  pot  plants  or  planted 
out.  They  are  now  growing  rapidly  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  flower,  and  should  have  some 
liquid  manure  or  other  stimulant  occasionally. 

Woodlice  are  very  partial  to  the  succulent 
leaves,  and  should  be  trapped  by  means  of 
Rotates  halved  and  scooped  out. 

Humea  elegans. —  This  plant  is  not  nearly 
so  much  grown  as  its  merits  deserve,  for  it  is 
when  in  flower  a  graceful  object,  either  in  the 
conservatory  or  in  the  flower  garden.  Seed 
should  now  be  sown  in  a  well-drained  seed, 
pan  in  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  soil. 
Cover  the  pan  with  a  pane  of  glass  till  the 
seed  germinates,  place  the  pan  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  keep  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 

C.  Comfort. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Vegetables. — The  planting  of 
these  should  now  be  finished  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  require  a  long  season’s  growth 
to  have  them  at  their  best.  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  the  most  important  of  our  winter  crops, 
and  should  be  planted  in  quantity.  Sutton’s 
Matchless  I  find  to  be  a  wonderfully  produc¬ 
tive  and  hardy  sort.  It  is  also  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  flavour.  Another  good  sort,  is 
the  old  Dalkeith  ;  a  fine  strain  of  this  takes 
some  beating.  For  those  with  limited  space 
I  •  can  strongly  recommend  Sutton’s  Dwarf 
Gem.  The  sprouts  are  small,  but  solid,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  this 
variety  can  be  planted  much  closer  than  the 
tall  kinds. 

Dwarf  Green  Curled  Savoy  is  about  the 
best,  and  can  be  put  out  18in.  apart.  Onus- 
kirk  is  a  good  selection  of  the  Drumhead 
type. 

Kidney  Beans. — Another  good  sowing  of 
this  useful  vegetable  should  now  be  made, 
and,  except  in  favoured  localities,  should  be 
the  last  for  the  season.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  both  Kidney  and  Runner  Beans 
can  be  preserved  for  the  winter  at  very  small 
cost.  I  will  give  the  recipe  in  due  season. 
It  is  therefore  well  to  sow  a  larger  quantity 
than  is  absolutely  wanted  for  current  use,  as 
these  preserved  Beans  are  a  treat  during  the 
winter  months. 

Leeks. —  Plant  the  more  forward  of  these  in 
very  heavily-manured  soil.  For  general  use 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dig  trenches  for  Leeks. 
Simply  draw  a  good  deep  drill  with  a  hoe, 
and  you  will  grow  good,  useful  specimens 
with  but  little  trouble.  Sutton’s  Prize  is  a 
quick  grower,  and  quite  hardy,  and  for  late 
use  nothing  can  come  near  Musselburgh. 

Turnips.  —  Make  another  small  sowing  of 
Golden  Ball,  as  it  is  only  small,  tender- bulbs 
tliat  are  appreciated  in  the  kitchen.  For 
winter  use  a  row  or  two  of  Swede  may  yet  be 
sown.  These  are  of  much  better  flavour  in 
winter  than  any  of  the  yellow  kinds. 

General  Work. — Continue  hoeing  among 
and  thinning  crops  as  they  require  it.  Finish 
planting  Celery,  as  very  late  planted  crops  of 
this  are  seldum  satisfactory.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

The  plentiful  fains  of  last  week  have  given 
a  great  impetus  to  growth  of  all  kinds,  ami 
trees  and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  progressing 
very  quickly.  Wee.ls  are  very  troublesome, 
and  require  almost  constant  work. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  on  all  fruit  ground, 
especially  amongst  Gooseberries  and 
Currants.  'The  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  is 
greatly  to  be  recommended  amongst  the 
latter,  as  it  keeps  the  surface  loose,  and 
lessens  radiation.  Weeds  are  thus  kept 
under,  and  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
watching  the  attacks  of  caterpillar  or  red 
spider,  which  are  so  troublesome  now. 

Raspberry  borders  are  greatly  benefited  bv 
a  run  over  now,  and  all  superfluous  growths 
cut  away.  This  throws  the  strength  into  the 
young  growth  for  next  year’s  canes.  If  time 
permits  a  watering  now  with  a  weak  liquid 
is  very  beneficial  both  in  Raspberry  and 
Strawberry  quarters.  At  no  season  is  there 
such  strain  on  any  plant  as  in  its  flowering 
stage.  Such  a  treatment,  therefore,  helps  to 
set  the  flowers  and  perfect  a  better  crop. 

Pots  of  forced  Strawberries  which  have 
finished  fruiting  are  excellent  for  planting 
now,  and  give  a  splendid  crop  the  following 
year.  Plant  these  at  once,  using  a  little  bone 
meal  or  bone  flour,  and  water  well  afterwards, 
so  as  to  settle  the  soil  about  them.  Older 
beds  will  require  to  be  weeded  over  now,  and 
a  mulching  applied  to  preserve  the  fruit,  and 
•help  to  keep  in  the  moisture  after  watering. 
In  the  case  of  newly-made  be  Is  there  will  be 
little  required  but  to  keep  them  clean.  I 
prefer  to  grow  a  crop  of  winter  Onions  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  young  Strawberries  rather 
than  Lettuce  or  Turnip,  as  they  do  not  cover 
the  foliage  like  the  latter. 

J.  Fraser  Smith. 


Roses  and  Dahlias. 

Roses. — Roses  should  be  freed  from  all 
kinds,  of  pests  before  the  blooms  begin  to  show 
colour,  or  the  work  will  be  rendered  more 
difficult  afterwards.  Aphides,  mildew,  and 
the  larvae  of  several  kinds  of  Saw  fly  are  the 
most  troublesome.  Aphides  can  readily  be 
destroyed  by  syringing  the  plants  with 
XL  All  liquid  insecticide  according  to  the 
directions  on  the  bottle,  or  with  soft  soap 
and  water  at  the  rate  of  81b.  of  soap  to 
13  gallons  of  water.  Dusting  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  is  a  good  antidote  for  mildew.  This 
latter  remedy  is  often  effective  in  the  case  of 
larvae,  but  hellebore  powder  freshly  ground 
is  more  effectual.  A  moderate  dressing  with 
soot,  Clay’s  fertiliser  or  guano  will  assist  the 
trees  to  swell  their  flower  buds.  Showery 
weather  is  best  for  this  operation,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  stirred  with 
the  flat  hoe  after  the  dressing. 

Dahlias.  —  Measures  must  be  taken  to 
trap  earwigs  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  as  they  soon  make  serious  havoc 
amongst  the  young  growth,  especially  on  light, 
dry  soils.  The  old-fashioned  trap  is  still  one 
of  the  best,  viz.,  an  inverted  small  flower-pot 
on  the  top  of  the  stake,  with  a  little  moss  in 
the  bottom  of  tin  pot,  where  the  marauders 
will  be  .found  in  the  morning. 
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Cottage  Gardening. 

A  Plea  for  Sympathy  and  Help. 


No  section  of  gardening  demands,  possibly, 
more  of  our  sympathy  than  the  unassuming 
but  ambitious  efforts  of  the  working  man 
possessing  the  small  garden  plot  in  the  front 
or  rear  of  his  cottage.  Alter  a  hard  and 
laborious  day’s  work  has  been  ended,  and  the 
refreshing  comforts  of  home  supplied  to  an 
already  very  much  worn  out  body  and  wearied 
minid,  the  happy  possessor  of  a  small  gai'den 
retires  from  the  comforts  of  the  easy  chair 
and  evening  paper  to  his  flower  and  vegetable 
plot,  to  renew  the  struggles  which  per¬ 
haps  he  has  engaged  in  for  ten  long  hours  of 
the  day. already.  But  they  differ  immensely 
in  their  nature  and  effects  upon  his  body  and 
mind,  inasmuch  that  in  his  own  garden  the 
physical  tension  ceases  to  operate  as  a  labour, 
and  becomes  a  pleasure.  He  is  conscious 
that  he  now  works  for  himself,  the  fruits  of 
which  he  joyously  anticipates  in  the  great 
delight  each  little  flower,  each  breadth  of 
vegetables,  as  they  peep  through  the  soil,  and 
add  leaf  after  leaf  to-  the  ever  increasing 
stalk,  gives  to  his  anxious  care,  in  response 
to  his  careful  and  paternal  attention.  This 
is  true,  but  on  account  of  his  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstance1,  relying  as  he  invariably  must 
upon  his  own  resources  for  knowledge,  a  will¬ 
ing  body  and  contented  spirit  necessarily 
have  to  suffer  a  certain  loss  of  energy. 

This  would  have  been  avoided  were  gar¬ 
deners  more  willing  to  assist  than  smile  at  the 
ambitions  and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
man  with  the  small  unpretentious  plot.  We 
are  so  used  to  magnificent  gardens,  and  so  far 
beyond  the  small  plot  stage,  that  interest  or 
helpful  sympathy  generally  ceases  to  have 
existence,  and  therefore  what  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  some  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  our 
cottager  friend  creates  in  us  little  else  than 
a  smile. 

If  we  would,  however,  rather  try  to  imagine 
ourselves  similarly  placed,  we  would  be  more 
likely  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  and  a  willing 
hand  oftener  than  we  do,  and  very  often  few 
amateurs  appreciate  the  information  greater 
than  the  cottager.  His  enthusiasm,  energy, 
and  labour,  bestowed  in  pursuance  of  his 
hobby,  is  more  real,  more  lasting,  than  is 
almost  at  any  time  to  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  sphere.  The  results  of  his  labours 
are  not  always  favourable,  and  if  so  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  giving  self  gratification  they  are  dearly 
bought.  For  want  of  knowledge  his  labours 
are  very  much  increased,  and  hard  gained  ex¬ 
perience  almost  always  is  his  teacher.  Now, 
though  the  shortest  means  to  an  end  is  not 
always  the  most  desirable,  and  not  necessarily 
the  best,  in  every  case  where  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  makes  an  operation  very  much  more 
laborious  it  is  clear  that  knowledge  when 
procurable  must  be  an  advantage. 

Here  then  is  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
can  and  who  are  sufficiently  liberal  minded 
to  impart  some  of  their  experience  to  the 
deserving  cottager.  For  want  of  knowing 
how  to  perform  an  operation  the  cottager 
wastes  much  time  and  energy  in  experiments, 
while  if  instruction  was  available  all  this 
would  be  avoided.  Consequently  a  very  few 
hints  from  an  experienced  gardener  would 
often  save  his  friend  many  an  hour  of  unneces¬ 
sary  labour  and  anxiety.  Without  such  aid 
much  of  the  success  of  the  cottager  is  greatly 
protracted  by  a  disposition  to  be1  over  atten¬ 
tive.  Plants  must  be  watered  and  chemically 
fed,  whether  requiring  anything  or  not,  with 
the  regularity  of  baby-feeding. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  failure.  The  nature 
and  quality  of  a  compost,  the  manner  of  appli¬ 


cation,  also  give  the  cottager  thought,  and 
he  often  has  to  find  it  out  by  experience.  The 
proper  use  even  of  manure  in  every  detail  is 
not  at  all  clearly  understood.  Pruning  of 
trees  and  bushes,  especially  Roses,  as  a  rule, 
is  but  vaguely  understood,  and  seldom  but  a 
work  of  random.  He  knows  that  pruning  is 
a  necessary  operation  requiring  his  attention, 
and  rightly  or  wrongly  does  it,  with  more  or 
less  serious  results  to  the  future  production. 

A  little  knowledge  timely  bestowed  in  cases 
where  so  much  enthusiasm  prevails  is  a 
stimulus  that  would  certainly  contribute  in 
a  very  material  way  to  the  progress  of  a 
greater  interest  of  gardening  among  all  who 
can  command  the  luxury  of  the  minutest  plot. 

D.  C. 

/ -  X 

QUR  PRISE  COMPETITIONS. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION  (2). 

Prizes.— 

(1)  What  you  state  it  costs  for  the 

up-keep  of  your  garden  per  ann.  for  three  years. 

(2)  do.  do.  do.  two  years. 

(3)  do.  do.  do.  one  year. 

Open  to  London  suburban  amateur  readers 
only.  (Competitions  for  readers  in  other  towns 
will  be  announced  later). 

“  What  I  do  with  my  Small  Garden  ; 
what  I  get  out  of  it,  and  what  it  costs 
me  per  annum.” 

The  garden  may  be  any  shape,  but  the  size 
must  be  between  500  and  800  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  showing  beds  and 
walks,  and  state  if  it  is  enclosed  with  a  brick 
wall,  open  or  closed  fencing.  If  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  state  how  this  is 
utilised  ;  also  whether  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climbers,  fruit  trees  or  otherwise. 
Denote  the  position  of  the  house  and  the  north 
end  of  the  garden.  State  what  you  grow  in  the 
first  instance,  and  about  what  it  costs  you  to 
stock  the  garden,  and  what  it  costs  you  per  annum 
for  up-keep,  including  the  cost  of  seeds,  plants, 
and  fertilisers.  The  essay  should  be  from  500  to 
1,000  words,  and  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
July  1st.  Mark  envelopes  left-hand  corner  with 
the  words  “  Small  Garden.” 

V  _ _ _ 


A  Relation  of  the  Oyster  Plant. 

(Mcrtensia  echioides.) 

Many  good  and  useful  things  in  the  way 
of  blue  flowering  plants  are  found  among  the 
Mertensias.  That  of  which  we  now  write  is 
quite  a  dwarf  and  very  interesting  little 
plant,  bearing  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  blue.  It 
hails  from  the  Himalayas,  consequently  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  on  rock 
work,  where  it  is  capable  of  making  a  brave 
■show  and  of  exciting  admiration.  The  centre 
of  each  bloom  is  lit  up  with  a  bright  yellow 
eye,  which  adds  great-ly  to  its  beauty. 

The  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  and 
although  these  are  small  individually,  they 
are  freely  produced  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks  during  the  early  part  of  our  summer. 
Another  quality  which  may  be  attributed  to 
this  charming  little  Borage  is  that  of  a  strong 
constitution. 

No  pampering  or  coddling  is  necessary  to 
induce  the  plant  to  make  itself  at  home  ;  in 
fact,  it  can  just  look  after  itself,  either  on 
the  rockery  or  in  the  front  of  a  border,  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  decent  soil  is  afforded  and 
reasonable  care  exercised  to  prevent  weeds 
overrunning  and  smothering  it. 

Heather  Bell. 


©y/afer  "taifie/. 

Their  Summer  Treatment. 


Nympliaeas  planted  in  April  should  now  be 
growing  freely,  and  the  older  plants  will  soon 
open  their  flower  buds,  if  they  have  net 
already  done  so.  In  relation  to  this  first  crop 
of  flowers,  I  have  noticed  that  the  buds  which 
open  first  are  those  which  attained  consider¬ 
able  size  in  the  autumn  and  have  remained 
dormant  the  wfhole  winter.  The  quality  of 
the  resulting  flower  is  in  exact,  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the.  bud. 

Weeds  also  make  their  appearance,  and 
must  be  carefully  kept  down.  To  do  this, 
and  for  several  other  reasons,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  means  of  access  to  the  plants. 
Where  it  is  undesirable  to  lower  the  water 
this  is  often  difficult.  For  the  lake  we  use 
the  boat,  but  find  it  rather  unstable.  Pools 
are  easily  treated  by  laying  a  ladder  across. 
Medium-sized  ponds  are  difficult.  The  best 
arrangement  I  have  yet  tried  is  a  small  wind¬ 
ing  gear,  by  which  a  cable  wire  is  drawn 
quite  taut  in  any  direction  across  the  pond. 
The  wire  supports  the  lighter  end  of  a  long 
ladder,  the  butt  resting  on  the  bank  ;  a  few 
planks  are  laid  on  this  to  make  a  platform, 
from  which  operations  can  be  carried  on.  As 
the  whole  is  easily  removed,  it  is  not  un¬ 
sightly.  The  work  of  weeding  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections  and  treated  in  two,  differeir 
ways.  Those  close  to  the  crowns  must  be 
pulled  out  by  hand  ;  it  is  tedious  work,  but, 
fortunately,  a  Water  Lily,  as  it  strengthens, 
effectually  smothers  all  weeds  near  it.  Those 
in  the  spaces  between  the  plants  may  lie  re¬ 
moved  with  the  old-fashioned  Daisy  rake. 
Strange  weeds  are  constantly  appearing  in 
Water  Lily  ponds,  carried  there  most  likely 
by  the  feet  and  feathers  of  waterfowl,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ova  of  coarse  fish  are  carried  to 
ponds  intended  exclusively  for  trout.  These 
strangers  must  be  watched  for  and  exter¬ 
minated  before  they  become  a  nuisance. 

A  timely  thinning  out  of  the  older  leaves 
and  the  removal  of  dead  ones  adds  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Lilies,  and  allows 
the  flowers  to  develop  better.  The  strongest 
growers  are  apt  to  encroach  on  their  weaker 
neighbours,  and  will  soon  strangle  them  if 
left  in  close  proximity.  Cut  away  the  nearest 
leaves  periodically,  and  move  the  plants  when 
the  season  and  opportunity  permits.  Nym- 
phaeas  will  succeed  if  moved,  at  any  time 
from  April  to  August,  but  we  prefer  the  first1 
two  months,  not  only  because  tlhe  plants  are1 
then  in  better  condition,  but  when  the  mud  is 
disturbed  the  sediment,  as  it  settles,  makes 
the  leaves  of  the  other  plants  very  unsightly. 

In  hot,  dry  weather,  those  parts  wihich  are 
above  the  water  are  sometimes  affected  by 
aphides.  During  July  a  black  grub  makes  it» 
appearance,  and  eats  tracks  along  the  uppei 
side  of  the  leaves,  m  some  cases  causing  much 
disfigurement.  A  heavy  thunder stonn  oi  a 
windy  day  washes  off  the  former,  but  nothing 
is  wholly  effectual  against  the  latter.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  quassia  extract  kills  those  it  reaches 
at  the  proper  strength,  nor  does  the  sma 
quantity  used  appear  to  affect  goldfish  in  the] 
same  pond.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  antidote  to  the  green  scum  tha 
so  often  rises  in  small  ponds,  but  the  novin 
should  be  careful  to  try  it  on  a  small  sea  > 
first,  as  he  might  easily  disfigure  the  leave; 
of . the  Lilies  at  the  same  time.  Even  wliei 
distributed  carefully  over  the  pond  at  irs 
mixtures,  oils,  etc.,  are  apt  to  float  inn 
corners  in  greater  quantities  than  intern  e< 
and  thus  cause  damage.  • 
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INSECT  PESTS 

in  the  GARDEN. 

I. — The  Spotted  Pea  Weevil. 

About,  the  end  of  last  month  one  of  our 
readers  sent  us  specimens  of  a  weevil  that 
was  destroying-  the  foliage  of  Sweet  Peas. 
There  are  really  two  species  that  injure  plants 
in  this  way,  but  they  moist  often  occur  on  the 
garden  Pea.  They  are  also  guilty  of  injuring 
various  other  crops  belonging  to  the  Pea 
family,  such  as  Beans  and  Clover,  but  these 
are  most  often  grown  as  farm  crops. 

The  weevil  which  was  sent  us  was  Sitonia 
crinita,  or  the  (Spotted  Pea  Weevil.  This  is 
about  two  lines  long,  and  the  wing  cases  are 
black,  with  a  few  larger  black  spots  scattered 
along  the  middle  of  the  wing  cases.  When  in 
perfect  condition  these  spots,  as  well  as  the 
black  colour  of  the  wing  cases,  are  entirely 
obscured  by  a  covering  of  grey  scales,  which 
may  be  serviceable  to  the  weevil,  when  trying 
to  escape  from  birds  or  other  natural 
enemies,  by  appearing  like  the  soil. 

We  describe  this  insect  as  a  weevil  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  elongated  head  with  the  antennae 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  As  will 


The  Spotted  Pea  Weevil. 


( Sitona  crinita). 

be  seen  by  the  illustration,  these  antennae  are 
elbowed  in  the  middle  and  terminate  in  a 
large  club.  All  the  beetles  which  have  an 
elongate!  he  id  are  spoken  of  as  weevils. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  ento¬ 
mology  may  sometimes  meet  with  other  wee¬ 
vils  having  a  greatly  elongated,  slender,  and 
curved  snout,  with  the  antennae  curiously 
situated  at  the  end  of  it.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  these  long  snouted  weevils  have 
a  certain  object  for  the  length  of  the  snout. 
Some  of  them  are  classed  amongst  garden 
pests. 

If  present  in  the  garden,  the  Pea  weevils 
first  make  their  appearance  about  the  end  of 
March  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine  to 
make  them  active.  They  are  more  numerous 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  become  quite 
mischievous  when  the  Peas  should  be  making 
good  growth.  The  full-grown  weevil  settles 
on  the  leaves,  eating  holes  in  them,  and  also 
gnawing  them  away  at  the  edges,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  a  bad  attack  the  Peas  not  only 
look  unsightly,  but  are  more  or  less  injured 
by  the  loss  of  foliage  just  at  a  time  when  they 
should  be  gaining  strength.  The  weevils 
feed  by  day  and  shelter  under  lumps  of  soil, 
stones,  or  in  any  convenient  hiding  place  at 
night.  They  are  very  sensitive  on  the  ap¬ 


proach  of  a  heavy  foot,  so  that  special  pre¬ 
parations  should  be  made  for  them  early  in 
the  morning,  unless  the  weather  happens  to 
be  dull  at  the  time,  making  them  less  active. 

Various  expedients  may  be  tried  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  this  garden  pest,  but  the  most 
effective  of  all  is  to  catch  the  perfect  weevil 
itself.  When  the  gardener  sees  his  Peas 
being  gnawed  away  or  eaten  and  finds  a  speci¬ 
men,  he  may  be  sure  that  others  are  about. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  should  get  some 
trays  or  boards  and  cover  them  with  wet  tar. 
These  should  be  laid  close  against  the  plants 
on.  either  side  of  the  rows  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  while  the  weevils  are  still  in  their  hiding 
places.  About  the  middle  of  the  dajg  when 
the  sun  is  bright,  a  man  or  boy  should  go 
along  the  rows  of  Peas  and  shake  them  over 
the  tarred  hoards  or  trays,  so  that  when  the 
weevils  drop  they  will  be  held  fast  in  the  tar. 
If  strips  of  cloth  of  any  coarse  kind  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  they  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  beards,  if  tarred  and  placed  in  situation 
early  in  the  morning. 

A  n  etliod  of  prevention  is  to*  spray  the  Peas 
with  water  and  then  dust  them  with  soot  or 
lime.  The  water  is  merely  intended  to  hold 
the  soot  or  lime,  so  that  when  the  weevils  are 
feeding  they  would  have  to  consume  these  sub¬ 
stances*  as  well  as  Pea  leaves.  Some*  growers 
have  found  these  things  distasteful  to  the 
weevils,  so  that  one  or  two  dustings  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  ten  days  or  so  gives  tire  Peas  a  chance 
of  getting  strong  while  the  weevils  are  held  at 
hay. 

During  busy  periods  the  gardener  may  also 
adopt  other  rough  and  ready  means  of  com¬ 
bating  the  weevils.  It  is  well  known  that 
anything  that  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
Peas*  or  other  plants,  ini  the  young  state  will 
enable  them  to  escape  destruction  bv  getting 
strong  while  the  weevils  are  driven  away. 
Good  supplies  of  water  in  dry  weather  assist 
Peas  greatly,  and  if  they  are*  infested  with  the 
weevil  a  good  plan  would  be  to  use  the  garden 
engine  and  apply  the*  water  with  some*  force, 
thereby  causing  the  weevils  to*  drop.  All  of 
these  methods  of  prevention  and  remedies 
taken  together  will  enable  the  cultivator  to 
keep  these  Pea  weevils  at  bay,  provided  only 
he  eives  them  continued  attention  while  the 
Peas  are  yet  in  their  young  and  tender  condi¬ 
tion. 


A  GIANT  BUTTERCUP, 

( Ranunculus  cortusaefolius.) 

This  is  a  plant  of  striking  aspect,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  prominent 
positions  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  in  the 
bog-garden,  where  it  will  grow  luxuriantly 
and  produce  quite  a  sub-tropical  effect.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  more  in  moist, 
sheltered  places,  and  carries  erect  branching 
stems  and  bright  golden  yellow  flowers 
throughout  the  month  of  May.  Even  more 
beautiful  than  the  flowers  are  the  large  fresh- 
looking  leaves,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  plant.  These  are  almost 
cordate  in  shape*,  but  slightly  cut  at  the 
margins,  netted  with  coarse  veins,  and 
sparsely  covered  with  short,  glistening  hairs. 
They  are  of  large*  size  and  of  a  particularly 
bright  and  fresh-looking  shade  of  green. 

Heather  Bell. 


Some  Orchids  belonging  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  were  sold  on  June  1st  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charitv  by  (Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
An  Odontoglossum  erispum  purpurascens 
realised  150  gs.,  and  an  Odontoglossum 
erispum  Raymond  Crawshay  105  gs. 


GROWING _ 

TODEA  SUPERBA. 


1  have  grown  Filmy  Ferns,  including  Todea 
superba,  very  successfully  in  a  span-roofed 
frame  or  pit  facing  north  and  south,  and 
partly  shaded  by  a  large  Beech  tree. 

The  kind  of  pits  I  have  for  their  cultivation 
are  dug-out  pits.  I  give  a  rough  sketch  of 
same. 

I  find  the  most  useful  size  of  pit  to  be  those 


Pit  for  Todea  superba. 


about  6ft.  6in.  long  (outside  measurement), 
and  4ft.  wide. 

They  are  2ft.  below  ground  and  1ft.  above 
ground  at  the  side,  and  2ft.  6in.  high  at  the 
ridge  of  span.  It  is  as  well  to  have  the  sides 
below  ground  built  up  with  bricks. 

The  bottom  of  the  pits  I  always  line  with 
broken-up  sandstone,  pieces  about  as  big  as 
goose*  eggs,  or  so  ;  in  among  this  I  scatter 
gravel  and  pieces  of  charcoal.  I  stand  the 
pots  and  pans  of  Filmy  Ferns  upon  inverted 
pans. 

They  are  damped  overhead  every  day  (twice 
a  day  on  hot  days)  during  summer,  but  in 
winter  I  damp  them  overhead  only  occa¬ 
sionally  when  required.  I  water  them  at  the 
roots  whenever  they  are  the  least  bit  on  the 
dry  side.  I  always  shade  them  from  very  hot 
sun.  All  the  protection  they  get  in  winter  is 


End  view  of  Pit  in  Section. 


a  double  thickness  of  archangel  mats  when 
frosty. 

They  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  or 
they  will  soon  look  shabby.  Our  plants  are 
simply  lovely  the  whole  of  the  year  round. 

jArOXICA. 


Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  fund  up  to  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  June  3rd.  are  as  follows: — Pre¬ 
viously  acknowledged.  £38  3s.  3d.  ;  Air.  Alark 
Burden,  2s.  ;  Air.  Frank  Jeeves,  5s.  ;  Air. 
Herbert  Jones,  5s. 
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4  Fashionable  Hardy  Annual:  Sciuzanthus  wisetokensis. 
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(Muscaki  armeniacum). 


The  Rose-coloured'  Hydrangea  (Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea)* 


THE  GARDE  NINO  WORLD. 

Notes  on  .  .  . 

Our  Illustrations. 


A  Small  and  Simple  Rockery. 

On  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  our  middle 
sheet  a  small  rockery  may  be  seen,  suitable 
for  gardens  attached  to  villas  or  cottages.  In. 
this  case  the  rockery  was  close  to  the  house, 
though  separated  by  means,  of  a  walk.  The 
wall  behind  this,  as  well  as  a  tree,  of  which 
only  the  trunk  is  shown,  is  covered  with  Ivy. 
The  rockery  just  serves  to  break  the  view 
upon  entering  the  garden  from  the  back  door, 
and  at  the  time  it  was  photographed  it  was 
very  effective,  though  neither  large  nor  com¬ 
plicated  in  any  way.  In  the  centre  of  the 
mound  is  a  hardy  Fern,  namely  the  Male  Fern. 
The  sloping  sides  ot  the  bank  were  originally 
planted  partly  with  Violets,  and  the  rest 
Woodruff  (Asperula  odorata).  The  last 
named  has'  now  mostly  taken  possession  of 
the  place,  and  that  is  what  we  should  have 
predicted  from  the  commencement.  It  has 
long  creeping  stems,  which  penetrate  the  soil 
in  every  direction  just  under  the  surface,  and 
during  April  throw  up  innumerable  short 
stems,  furnished  with  leaves  in  whorls.  Dur¬ 
ing  April  and  May  these  short  stems  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  cymes  of  pure  white  flowers.  The 
beautiful  whorled  arrangement  of  leaves  forms 
a  beautiful  setting  to.  the  flowers,  which  are 
f our-lobed.  In  this  description  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  our  native  Woodruff  may 
remember  that  in  structure  it  is  closely 
similar  to  the  Bedstraws  (Galium). 

The  Violets,  where  they  succeed,  flower  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  Woodruff,  but  the 
latter  is  certainly  the  feature  of  the  rockery 
after  having  been  planted  some  years.  On 
the  extreme  left  a  few  spikes  may  be  noticed 
of  a  different,  character.  They  are  those  of 
the  Spanish  Squill  (Scilla  hispanica,  also 
known  as  S.  campanulata).  The  leaves  shown, 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  belong  to 
this  beautiful  May-flowering  Squill. 

All  the  plants  mentioned  are  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  and  may  be  used  where  some¬ 
thing  simple  and  easily  constructed  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  a  view  or  to  hide  or  brighten 
some  ugly  corner^  All  the  plants  mentioned 
may  be  grown  in  a  shady  position,  and  in  a 
state  of  nature  delight  in  the  shade  of  trees, 
provided  the  shade  is  not  too  dense  to  cause 
the  foliage  to  get  weak.  It  will  be  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  may  be  employed  on  the  north 
side  of  a  house,  and  the  Woodruff  will  do 
well  even  under  those  conditions. 

The  Rose-Coloured  Hydrangea  (Hydrangea 
hortensis  rosea). 

We  call  attention  to  a  very  beautiful 
Hydrangea  now  obtainable,  and  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  pink  one. 
The  flowers  are  very  pale  for  a  time,  as  in 
all  other  Hydrangeas,  but  as  they  gradually 
reach  full  size  they  assume  uniform  bright 
rose  colour.  Plants  of  this  variety  may  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  as  intensely  blue  as  may  be 
seen  in  any  of  the  blue  Hydrangeas.  This 
colour  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come  true 
anywhere  at  any  given  time,  as  this  depends 
upon  something  which  has  not  yet  been  pre¬ 
cisely  determined.  The  rose  colour,  however, 
is  permanent  when  it  comes  of  that  shade, 
and  although  blue  flowered  plants  may  be 
found  in  a  batch  in  any  given  year,  the 
chances  are  that  in  the  following  year  they 
will  have  reverted  to  the  rose  hue. 


Being  a  variety  of  the  common  Hydrangea, 
it  is  of  the  same  degree  of  hardiness.  In  this 
country  it  can  scarcely  be  depended  upon  to 
outlive  the  winter  in  the  open  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  along  the  southern 
and  western  coasts.  Further  north  we  may 
describe  it  purely  and  simply  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  as  the  flower  buds  are  made  up  in 
the  autumn,  it.  is  unsafe  to  risk  the  plants 
even  in  a  cold  frame  except  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  Britain  as  above  mentioned. 
Provided  it.  would  flower  on  the  young  wood 
of  the  current  year,  it  would  be  safe  to  keep 
it.  in  a  frame  during  winter,  but  a  greenhouse 
is  really  necessary  both  to  dispel  damp  and 
keep  out  frost,  so  as  to  preserve  the  life,  of 
the  embryo  flower  buds.  ' 

A  Bed  of  Begonias. 

Those  who  have  tuberous  Begonias  started 
in  pots  from  tubers  should  plant  them  at 
once,  if  not  already  done.  Our  illustration, 
on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  centre 
sheet  shows  a  bed  of  tuberous  Begonias 
isolated  upon  the  grass,  yet  forming  no  part 
of  a  design.  The  varieties  employed  are  not 
what  we  should  advocate.  Readers  will  notice 
that  the  flowers  in  most  cases  are  drooping, 
and  in  some  cases  touch  the  grass. 

Some  years  ago  seedling  Begonias  generally 
had  this  fault,  except  in  the.  case  of  those 
specially  selected  for  bedding  purposes.  At 
the  present  time  an  immense  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  strain  of  tuberous  Begonias 
by  the.  leading  growers,  and  as  the  tubers 
are  obtainable  cheaply  there  is  no  necessity 
for  planting  the  old  types  with  drooping 
flower  stems.  Even  at  the  present  time, 
plenty  of  these  are  obtainable,  but  such 
strains  are  inferior,  and  the  garden  lover 
should  make  a  point  of  obtaining  seeds  or 
tubers  from  growers  of  known  repute. 

Such  varieties  as  those  shown  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  those  Begonia  nurseries  and 
plantations  where  tens  of  thousands  are 
raised  annually.  Even  the  third-class  selec¬ 
tions  are  superior  to  those  shown  here,  and 
are  infinitely  better  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
they  hold  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage, 
whether  the  season  is  wet  or  dry.  Another 
point  we  may  mention  is  that  those  who  raise 
Begonias  by  the  thousand  make  a  point  of 
selecting  them  and  growing  them  in  colours. 

For  instance,  all  the  rose-coloured  flowers 
would  be  groiqied  together,  all  the  crimsons 
and  the  scarlets  likewise.  The  finer  the 
strain  is  the  more  nearly  will  these  flowers 
be  all  of  some  uniform  shade,  according  to 
the  selection  made.  If  the  grower  desires  a 
bed  of  one  colour  he  may  obtain  it,  whether 
it  is  white,  pink,  salmon,  rose,  scarlet, 
crimson,  orange,  or  yellow,  besides  some 
fancy  colours.  The  standard  colours,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  most  generally  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  for  bedding  purposes,  and  should  b  >■ 
adhered  to  if  effective  beds  on  the  grass  are 
wanted. 

Before  planting  tuberous  Begonias  the  bed 
should  be  well  dug,  broken  up  fine,  and 
plenty  of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  or 
leaf  soil  incorporated  with  the  natural  soil, 
or  if  the  latter  is  of  a  heavy  nature  and  in¬ 
clined  to  clay  the  planter  should  have  it  re¬ 
moved  to  a  depth  of  at  least  8  in.,  and  a  good 
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rich,  open  compost  made  up  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  it.  As  the  roots  of  tuberous 
Begonias  are  very  fine  and  confined  near  the 
surface,  .the  best,  results  are  obtained  from 
well-tilled  and  well-manured  soil.  Very  rank 
manure  should  not  be  used  for  this  class  of 
plants. 

A  Fashionable  Hardy  Annual  (Schizanthus 
wisetonensis). 

Several  species  of  Schizanthus  are  now  in 
cultivation,  and  for  some  years  past  most 
of  them  have  been  largely  used  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  early  in  summer.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  sown  in  the  autumn  and 
brought  along  gradually  under  cool  airy  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  pits  with  a 
similarly  cool  atmosphere. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  the 
dwarfest  of  all,  and  is  a  form  that  has 
originated  in  gardens.  By  reason  of  its  dwarf 
and  compact  habit  it  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  forms  of  this  class  of  plant 
for  pot  culture.  The  average  height  of  it  is 
12in.,  though  occasionally  it  may  grow  taller 
if  the  cultivator  has  overlooked  the  perfectly 
cool  conditions  necessary  to  keep  it  dwarf. 
Briefly  told,  these  conditions  are  plenty  of 
ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions  and 
free  and  abundant  light  on  all  sides,  not  neg¬ 
lecting  watering,  which  must  be  regularly  seen 
to  even  in  winter. 

By  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions 
we  mean  that  the  ventilators  should  at  lease 
be  opened  at  the  top  during  the  day  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  and  during  bright  sun¬ 
shine  a  more  liberal  amount,  must  be  given. 
Occasionally  during  veiy  mild  times,  even  in 
winter,  the  side,  ventilators  of  the  house  may 
be  opened.  Those  who  have  low  span-roofed 
houses  will  be  able  to  stand  their  plants  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  glass,  so  that  they  will  have 
full  benefit  of  the  light,  which  is  often  not  of 
the  best  in  winter  in  our  cloudy  skies. 

When  the  grower  has  no  house  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  class  he  should  stand  the  pots  on 
shelves  close  to,  but  not  touching,  the  glass, 
and  if  no  shelves  already  exist  he  should 
make  some,  even  if  they  have  to  be  suspended 
on  iron  rods.  This  is  often  done,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  winter,  because  a  great 
variety  of  plants  succeed  when  thus  brought 
close  to  the  glass  so  that  they  may  get  a 
maximum  of  light  at  a  time  when  such  is 
very  necessary  to  strengthen  the  stems,  to 
keep  them  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  short-jointed. 

Most,  cultivators  are  aware  that  less  water 
is  necessary  in  winter  than  in  summer.  It 
must  not  on  that  occasion  be  neglected,  but 
the  carefu1  plantsman  will  know-  when  the  sod 
is  getting  on  the  dry  side  and  water  his  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  must  not  be  kept 
m  a  sodden  condition,  but  in  that  happy 
medium  which  is  favourable  to  the  roots  of 
a  large  number  of  hard  and  soft-wooded 
plants  in  winter. 

A  Cornish  Water  Garden. 

The  centre  picture  in  our  double  page  sheet 
of  illustrations  shows  a  view  in  the  grounds  of 
a  private  establishment  in  Cornwall.  Readers 
will  notice  a  variety  of  subjects  in  the  back¬ 
ground  closing  in  the  scene.  The  more  select 
subjects  are  placed  in  front  of  this,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  sheltering  them 
and  showing  them  off  to  advantage. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  water  are  some 
large  plants  of  Cordylines,  better  known  in 
gardens  as  Dracaenas.  When  compared  with 
London  gardens  in  winter  such  a  scene  must 
be  looked  for  on  the  south  or  west  coast  of 
England  or  in  Ireland  or  the  Channel  Islands. 
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Though  very  nearly  hardy  about  London,  and 
cwn  further  north,  they  are  liable  to  be  killed 
in  winter  owing  to  the  wet  lodging  in  the 
-crown.  The  Cornish  plants,  or  at  least  one 
of  them,  may  be  seen  throwing  up  its  flower 
steins,  and  both  there  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands  seeds  are  freely  produced  and  other 
plants  may  be  raised  in  hundreds.  In  mosj. 
parts  of  Britain,  however,  these  plants  may 
be  used  with  fine  effect  in  summer,  provided 
they  have  been  thoroughly  hardened  off  so  as 
to  withstand  the  evil  effects  of  sunshine  and 
wind.  In  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed 
indoors. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Cordylines  some 
masses  of  rock  are  planted  with  various  dwarf 
flowering  plants,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
Cordylines  one  of  the  American  Aloes  may  be 
seen.  That  class  of  plants,  as  well  as  suc¬ 
culents,  may  be  largely  used  in  summer  for 
producing  sub-tropical  effects,  as  they  can 
be  taken  indoor  in  autumn. 

On  t lie  left  of  the  picture  is  a  fine  mass  of 
the  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  ten  ax), 
which  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  all  the 
southern  counties  and  along  the  western  sea¬ 
board  northwards,  where  the  climate  is 
affected  by  the  warm  atmosphere  from  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
the  plant  will  thrive  and  even  flower  and 
produce  seeds  in  the  open,  provided  the- cul¬ 
tivator  takes  the  means  of  protecting  the 
crowns  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  'off  rain, 
snow,  and  wet  in  winter. 

By  means  of  a  small  pond  the  owner  of  a 
garden  may  produce  a  great  variety  of  effects 
by  the  employment  of  stones  in  the  form  of 
rockeries  and  the  use  of  plants  that  will  give 
a  sub-tropical  effect  in  summer  ;  while  in  the 
following  year  he  may  contrive  some  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting  designs  with  hardy  plants. 
Hardy  and  sub-tropical  plants  should  not  be 
employed  for  the-  production  of  decisive  effects 
during  one  and  the  same  summer  unless  the 
lake  or  pond  is  a  large  one,  so  that  one  phase 
of  gardening  may  be  hidden  from  the  other 
by  means  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  Armenian  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari 
armeniacnm). 

The  central  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
shows  a  fine  clump  of  the  Armenian  Grape 
Hyacinth.  It  is  one  of  the  least  widely  spread 
in  private  gardens,  and  though  not  one  of 
the  largest,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest 
m  April.  When  the  racemes  have  reached 
the  height  of  3in.  to  6in.  above  ground  the 
effect  is  simply  charming.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  compact  racemes  are  quite  conical, 
and  present  a  charming  picture  of  neatness 
and  brightness  by  comparison  with  the  better- 
known  M.  botryoides  and  M.  racemosum. 

In  colour  the  tiny  flowers  are  shining  bright 
blue,  and  though  they  become  a  little  paler  by 
the  time  the  flowers  have  reached  the  stage 
shown,  they  nevertheless  retain  their  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  last.  Each  raceme  is  2in.  to  3in. 
long,  and  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
flowers,  but  these  in  the  mass  are  charming, 
and^  even  those  who  grow  Heavenly  Blue 
wouid  fain  find  a  place  for  this  one  if  once 
they  saw  it  in  perfection.  The  Grape  Hyacinth 
under  notice  is  hardy  and  vigorous  in  con¬ 
stitution,  so  that  no  special  skill  is  necessary 
in  growing  or  flowering  it.  It  will  grow  in 
soils  of  a  varied  description,  but  the  best 
effects  are  obtainable  in  soils  of  a  light  and 
rich  character.  In  other  words,  well-tilled 
and  friable  garden  soil  will  meet  its  require¬ 
ments.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy 
a  large  proportion  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  may 
he  used,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  growing 
a  clump  of  some  of  the  best  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  would  be  an  easy  matter. 


A  Beautiful  Conservatory. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  on  this 
occasion  shows  a  view  of  the  interior  of  tho 
conservatory  of  J.  M.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  The 
Rookery,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  George  Duncan,  the 
gardener,  and  took  the  first  prize  for  a  view 
in  a  conservatory  in  our  photographic  com¬ 
petition. 

As  will  be  seen.  Palms  and  Ferns  are  largely 
utilised  in  the  decoration  of  this  structure, 
while  hanging  baskets  are  suspended  from  the 
roof  at  intervals.  The  fountain  is  also  play¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  plants  used  all  go  to  show 
that  this  house  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  fernery  rather  than  a  conservatory  for  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Most  of  the  pillars  and  some  of 
the  beams  of  the  roof  are  utilised  to  support 
•climbing  plants.  An  ornamental  tank  also 
serves  as  a  Lily  pond.  The  photograph  was 
taken  by  Mr.  George  Duncan,  and  in  detail 
and  finish  secured  the  prize  as  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose. 


LETTERS  ™  EDITOR. 


A  National  Conference  of  Horticultural 
Societies. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiie  Gardening  World. 

During  the  last  week  or  so  those  engaged 
in  the  growing,  buying,  and  selling  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  for  profit  have  held 
conferences  and  meetings  in  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  and  London.  The  various  sections 
represented  by  federations  were  fruit 
growers,  wholesale  buyers,  and  retail 
fruiterers,  florists,  and  greengrocers.  There 
are  many  isolated  societies  in  our  towns  and 
villages  working  in  the  cause  of  horticulture 
for  the  love  of  it,  although  many  men  owe 
their  success  as  market  growers  to  having 
.  first  belonged  to  such  societies  as  amateurs. 
A  conference  of  officers  and  the  workers  of 
horticultural  societies  throughout  the 
country  held  in  London  would  probably  bring 
horticultural  workers  in  closer  touch  with 
each  other,  and  lead  to  the  further  advance¬ 
ment  of  horticultural  education.  Some  of  the 
most  painstaking  and  enthusiastic  gardeners 
are  t-o  be  found  amongst  the  members  of  these 
societies,  and  although  they  are  termed 
amateurs,  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  who  is  content  to  go  on  in  the  old  rut. 
It  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  that  we  may  expect  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  practical  horticulturists.  Ln- 
doubtedlv  these  conferences  when  taken  in 
the  spirit  of  “  If  thou  hast  knowledge  let- 
others  light  their  candle  at  it,”  should  lead 
to  a  general  advancement  in  horticulture  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  we  hope  to  see 
one  of  the  leading  London  societies  arrange 
a  conference  of  the  above  societies. 

W.  D.  Wiltshire,  F.R.H.S. 


Our  Bill  for  Foreign  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables. — Foreign  fruit  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducers  annually  present  a  bill  to  Mrs. 
Britannia  for  some  £17,000,000,  of  which 
£9,500,000  represents  fresh  fruits  and 
£3,500,000  dried  or  preserved.  Oranges, 
nearly  all  from  Spain,  cost  about  £2,500.000  : 
£2,000.000  go  for  Apples,  the  United  States 
taking  £1,000,000  and  Canada  half  that 
amount.  Our  Bananas  cost  £1,000,000,  and 
we  buy  £500,000  each  of  Pears,  Lemons, 
Grapes,  Plums,  and  Almonds.  A  few  other 
items  in  this  enormous  bill  are  Pot  a  tos, 
about  £2,000,000  ;  Onions,  approximately 
£1.000.000  ;  with  Tomatos  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  Onion. 


Pars  about  People. 

Mr.  Harry  Vanlon,  the  golf  champion,  wa 
apprenticed  as  a  gardener,  and  follow  I  that 
occupation  for  ten  years. 

Gorgeously  attired,  Miss  Ethel  Dickin-on 
was  crowned  Rose  Queen  at  Northwich,  Lai 
Brunner  performing  the  ceremony. 

Because  I  lie  garden  contains  certain  Rom- 
trees  and  shrubs  planted  by  her  late  husband, 
a  widow  at  Enfield  lias  for  years  rented  a 
house  which  is  far  too  large  for  her. 

Lady  Cadogan,  who  was  Lady  Beatrix 
Craven,  lives  a  quiet  'ife  when  in  the  country, 
but  she  is  fond  of  dogs  and  horses,  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  rider,  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers 
and  garden i tier. 

Mr.  Herbert  F.  King,  head  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  seed  growers,  Messrs.  John  K. 
King  and  Sons,  of  Coggeshall  and  Reading, 
was  last  week  the  recipient  of  a  most  pleasing 
presentation  on  his  approaching  marriage. 

Many  fashionable  women,  among  them 
Lady  Aileen  V  yndham-Quin  and  Lady  Inchi- 
quin,  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  Violet 
gardens.  At  Sandringham  there  are  huge 
glass  houses  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of 
Violets. 

Truly  the  Japanese  are  a  wonderful  people. 
The  other  day  at  the  Japanese  Club,  Baron 
Suyematsu  demonstrated  to  a  company  of  in¬ 
vited  guests  that  the  common  Bracken  of 
this  country  is  an  excellent  food  in  the  spring¬ 
ing  season. 

The  Tsaritsa  is  so  fond  of  Violets  that  she 
has  fresh  supplies  of  them  put  into  her  rooms 
daily,  and  every  morning  her  wardrobes  are 
strewed  with  them,  in  order  that  she  may 
always  enjoy  the  sweet  perfume  of  her 
favourite  flower. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  allotments,  Coun¬ 
cillor  Zacharias  Jessel,  chairman  of  the  Allot¬ 
ments  Committee  of  the  Oxford  City  Council, 
has  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best- 
cultivated  allotments  to  each  of  the  five  allot¬ 
ment  associations  in  the  city  numbering  in 
all  1,146  allottees. 

Mr.  V  .  Good,  superintendent  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Labour  Bureau,  says  there  are  750.000 
men  in  this  country  looking  for  work,  and 
there  are  21,000,000  acres  of  land  lying  idle. 
If  enough  of  this  land  were  devoted  to  horti¬ 
culture  we  should  not  need  to  import  tons  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  every  year. 

The  beautiful  gardens  -of  Hayes  Place, 
where  Lord  Chatham  spent  what  leisure  he 
could  afford,  and  where  he  died,  are  said  to 
have  been  planned  by  him.  There  are  two 
fine  Cedars  on  the  lawn,  of  Chatham’s  plant¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  an  Oak  planted  by  Nelson 
and  a  Spanish  Chestnut  planted  by  Wel¬ 
lington. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  F.R.S., 
moved  that  the  best-  thanks  of  the  Societv 
be  given  to  Mr.  Frank  Crisp,  the  retiring 
treasurer,  for  his  valued  services  during 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  his  many 
munificent  benefactions  during  his  term  of 
office,  amongst  which  the  gift  of  the  cost 
of  the  Supplemental  Charter  is  not  the  least. 
I  he  motion  was.  carried  unanimously,  the 
Fellows  rising  in  their  places. 

Readers  experiencing  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  “  The  Gardening  World  ”  from 
newsagents  will  oblige  by  communicating 
with  the  publishers. 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Great  Horticultural  Exhibition, 

JUNE  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 


On  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  did  something  to  recall  olden 
times,  when  the  gardens  used  to  be  the  meet¬ 
ing  grounds  of  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  splendid  exhibits  of  hard-wooded 
subjects,  herbaceous  plants,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Hard-wooded  plants  were  fairly  well 
represented,  though  not  by  the  old-time 
trained  specimens  that  used  to  come  up  year 
after  year  to  win  prizes.  The  opening  day 
of  the  show  was  more  or  less  wet  throughout, 
but  that  had  no  effect  in  holding  back  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  visitors  were  fairly  plentiful 
throughout  the  day. 

As  the  president  (Mr.  Brinsley  Marlay)  said 
at  the  judges’  luncheon,  their  exhibition  was 
all  under  cover,  so  that  people  need  not  fear 
to  come  out  whether  it  rained  or  was  bright. 
Mr.  Marlay,  in  discussing  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  society,  averred  that  they  did 
not  conflict  in  their  interests  with  any  other 
society,  but  were  engaged  making  experiments 
in  their  gardens  with  a  view  of  testing  what 
plants  were  really  capable,  without  trouble, 
of  living  and  thriving  in  the  sanoke  of 
London.  They  were  also  engaged  in  instruct¬ 
ing  students  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  in 
that  he  thought  they  were  acting  a  useful 
part  in  developing  a  love  of  horticulture  in 
this  country. 

Instead  of  the  old  circular  and  huge  mar¬ 
quee,  the  same  space  of  ground  is  now  devoted 
to  a  number  of  tents,  all  connected  with  one 
another,  so  that  visitors  simply  pass  from  one 
to  the  other.  Flowering  and  foliage  plants 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  exhibition,  although 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  also  represented 
in  smaller  quantity.  The  machinery  and 
garden  appliances  were  also  abundantly  re¬ 
presented. 

Roses  were  a  feature  of  the  exhibition,  as 
last  year,  and  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  end  of  one 
tent  was  made  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Waltham 
Cross.  Here  they  had  a  collection  of  Rambler 
and  other  Roses  in  pots,  including  several 
new  ones.  Very  handsome  were  the  Rambler 
Roses,  Lady  Gay  and  The  Farquhar,  both 
very  tall  specimens,  with  massive  drooping 
clusters  of  rosy-pink  flowers. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  had  a  semi-circular  group  of  Roses 
in  another  tent  representing  IT.  P.,  H.  T., 
Tea,  and  Rambler  Roses.  A  very  handsome 
new  H.  T.  Rose  is  David  Hamm,  with  large 
pink  flowers.  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Crimson 
Rambler  stood  10ft.  and  18ft.  high  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  had 
a  bank  of  cut  flowers  of  Roses,  the  garden 
kinds  being  set  up  in  bunches  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  blooms  in  boxes. 

Herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  were  abun¬ 
dantly  represented  by  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  growers.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  Irises,  Paeonies,  Pyrethrum, 
Lupins,  and  herbaceous  plants  in  general. 
They  also  staged  a  large  collection  of 
J apanese  Pigmy  trees,  ranging  from  ten  or 
twenty  to  140  years  old,  and  growing  in  orna¬ 
mental  Japianese  vases. 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  12,  Tavi 
stock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  had  a 
collection  of  annuals  in  pots,  including  Chry¬ 


santhemums,  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  Gode- 
tias,  Schizanthus,  etc. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  London,  had  a  very  attractive  col¬ 
lection  of  herbaceous  plants  in  the  cut  state, 
including  Irises,  Poppies,  Eremurus,  Red  Hot 
Pokers,  etc. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
had  a  fine  collection  of  Caladiums,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  Cloud,  Garston  Shandon,  Excel¬ 
lent,  B.  S.  Williams,  Candidum.  Rose  Laing, 
and  many  others. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Guildford,  Surrey,  had  an  exhibit  of  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  many 
interesting  species.  In  the  exhibit  was  a 
pretty  and  interesting  piece  of  rockery. 

The  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia, 
15,  Victoria  Street,  London,  had  an  exhibit  of 
Western  Australian  Apples  and  grains  to 
show  the  resources'  of  the  country.  Apples 
were  represented  by  Jonathan,  Dunn’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  and  Cleopatra. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street, 
Winchester,  had  a  very7  extensive  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  including  the  latest  novelties. 
Very  handsome  was  the  new  variety  named 
Geoi’ge  Herbert,  with  orange  standard,  rose 
wings,  and  excellent  for  size,  substance,  and 
quality. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  as  usual,  had  a 
splendid  display  of  herbaceous  plants,  both  in 
pots,  pans,  and  in  the  out  state.  Very  fin© 
were  the  spikes  of  Eremurus  Elwesii,  E. 
Bungei,  Delphiniums,  Poppies',  etc. 

Messrs,  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  had  one 
of  the  few  groups  of  Orchids,  including 
Cattlevas,  Laelias,  Cymbidiums,  etc.  They 
also  had  a  fine  lot  of  Carnations  and  some 
beautiful  new  Holland  plants,  remarkably 
well  flowered. 

Messrs,  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gar- 
dens,  Colchester,  exhibited  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  choice  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Irises,  early-flowering  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Mari¬ 
posa  Tulips,  etc. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  The  Nur¬ 
series,  West  Norwood,  London,  had  a  fine 
bank  of  Caladiums  in  many  named  varieties. 
They  also  had  a  separate  group  of  their  splen¬ 
did  strain  of  Gloxinias  in  self,  spotted,  ana 
banded  colours. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 
Surrey,  also  had  a  collection  of  alpine  and 
herbaceous  plants.  Columbines,  Lupins, 
Pyrethrums,  and  Larkspurs  were  plentiful. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and 
Peterborough,  had  Verbena  Miss  Willmott, 
Rambler  and  other  Roses,  Marguerites,  etc. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dere¬ 
ham,  had  some  new  Everlasting  Peas  and  a 
new  Coleus  named  Fascination. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech, 
had  a  collection  of  Irises,  Lupins,  Lilies 
etc. 

Messrs.  Vv  m .  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  N.,  had  a  fine  collection  of  Mal- 
maison  Carnations,  including  King  Oscar, 
Yaller  Gal,  and  Dragut,  all  new  varieties* 
Verbena  The  King  is  a  splendid  new  variety, 
their  group  was  staged  on  the  ground,  and 
was  beautifully  arranged. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Sons,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts,  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  including 
the  new  Peach  Peregrine. 


H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F  W 
Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  had  a 
choice  collection  of  Orchids,  consisting  largely 
of  Odontoglossums.  s  °  J 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  staged  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  including  Verbenas,  Rambler 
Roses,  Lupins,  and  Carnations'. 

M-1'-  John  R.  Box,  the  Nurseries,  West 
\\  lckliam,  S.O.,  Kent,  had  a  bank  of  dwarf 
and  freely-flowered  herbaceous  Calceolarias 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill 
Knig’s  County,  had  a  collection  of  their  won¬ 
derfully  varied  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sur¬ 
rey  had  a  unique  exhibit'  of  his  new  Cucum¬ 
ber  Delicacy,  Tomatos,  Melons,  etc. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Ruseil,  Kew  Road  Nursery, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  occupied  a  large  amount 
of  space  m  the  corridor  with  a  collection  of 
choice,  hardy,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons’,  Ltd.,  Bag! 
shot  Surrey,  have  their  usual  exhibition  of 
Rhododendrons  m  a  tent  covering  about  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  this  will  stand 
throughout  the  month. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  Brentwood,  Essex,  had 
a  choice  and  extensive  group  of  hardy  irees 
and  shrubs,  running  more  than  half  tlm 

effeSive°lythe  COrrid(>r’  and  fillillg  tllat  vei7 

Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  15,  Belvoir 
Street,  Leicester,  had  an  exhibit  of  Malmai- 
son  and  tree  Carnations. 

Messrs.  John- Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill 

11  id  ryy  handsome  group  of  single  and 
double  tuberous  Begonias,  also  collections  of 
•J  apanese  Maples  and  Rambler  Roses. 

- ♦ - - 

Double  Form  oe  an  Old  Favourite 

( Gypsophila  paniculata  / lore  plcno.) 

It  is  held  by  many  people  that  a  double 
flower  is  less  beautiful  than  a  single  one,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  instances 
the  development  of  centre  petal*  results  in  a 
heavy  and  coarse  bloom,  which  for  grace  and 
elegance  bears  no  comparison  with  the  single 
type  from  which  it  sprang. 

Tins  objection  applies  more  generally  to 
flowers  of  large  size,  but  even  in  their  case 
something  must  be  said  in  favour  of  their  last¬ 
ing  qualities,  which  are  always  greater  than 
m  single  flowers. 

T^ds  P°int  °f  merit  may  be  claimed  to  the 
full  by  the  double  Gypsophila,  while  heavi¬ 
ness  is  a  blemish  absolutely  unknown  to  it, 
for  although  each  tiny  blossom  is  closely 
packed  with  petals',  its  circumference  is 
but  little  more  than  that  of  the  single  type, 
and  the  loose  spreading  habit  of  the  in¬ 
florescence  being  unaltered,  the  only  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a  plant 
of  the  double-flowered  variety  is  that  it  shows 
more  of  white  and  less  of  green. 

As  a  border  plant  it  is  bound  to  become 
extremely  popular,  and  for  cutting  purposes 
equally  so.  Even  as  a  decorative  plant  m 
large  pots  it  will  be  very  serviceable'.  The 
greatest  drawback  thus  far  has  been  the  slow 
rate  at  which  it  could  be  propagated,  but  now 
it  is  being  rapidly  increased,  so  that  ere  long 
all  will  be  able  to  obtain  stock  at  reasonable  | 
prices.  Layering  of  young  shoots  when  from 
4in.  to  6in.  long  is  one  means  of  propagating, 
which  should  suffice  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  private  establishment. 

It  is  of  little  use  trying  to  root  cuttings  in 
heat,^  because  although  they  rapidly  run  to  a 
considerable  height,  they  very  rarely  produce 
roots.  Cuttings  under  a  bell-glass  on  a  north 
border  are  more  satisfactory,  but  take  time  to 
ro°k  Heather  Bell. 


.lime  17,  1905. 
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Doings. 


The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  c fee.,  of  Horticultural  Societies .  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors ’  slips. 


Wanted,  Ideas  and  Suggestions. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
announcement  in  the  centre  of  this  page  of 
a  prize  competition  on  a  subject  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  local  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
of  setting  forth  ideas  as  to  the  best  way  of 
conducting  these  societies  with  a  view  to  aug¬ 
menting  their  usefulness  and  extending  their 
membership.  We  do  not  want  fine  writing 
so  much  as  good  suggestions  ;  indeed,  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  the  papers  submitted,  the  essay 
which  embodies  the  best  practicable  scheme 
for  improving  and  popularising  these  bodies, 
will  stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
adjudicator  of  the  prizes. 

Why  All  should  Compete. 

We  think  that  everyone  connected  with 
society  work  or  experienced  in  society 
organisation,  and  everyone  interested  in  the 
spread  of  horticultural  knowledge,  should 
endeavour  to  take  part  in  this  competition, 
and  that  not  merely  because  of  the  chance  of 
winning  a  prize.  Our  intention  is  to  quote 
liberally  from  those  unsuccessful  essays  which 
may  yet  contain  practical  hints  or  impressive 
suggestions  ;  to  extract  the  grains  of  gold 
hidden  away,  it  may  be,  in  more  or  less  pro¬ 
fitless  verbiage.  Thus,  though  the  com¬ 
petitor  may  not  succeed  in  pecuniarily  benefit- 
!ing  himself,  he  may  nevertheless  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  having  helped  to  advance  the 
cause  which  we  all  have — or  ought  to  have — 
at  heart.  In  answer  to  numerous  correspond¬ 
ents  we  have  now  to  say  that  this  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  members  of  all  local 
gardening  and  horticultural  societies,  amateur 
and  otherwise. 

Resuscitated  after  Twenty  Years. 

We  had  something  to  say  last  week  about 
restoring  dead  horticultural  societies  to  life. 
On  the  top  of  this  comes  the  pleasant  re¬ 
minder  from  the  secretary  that  the  South 
Shields  Horticultural  Society  was  resuscitated 
last  year  after  a  dormant  interval  of  no  less 
than  twenty  years.  Says  Mr.  Geo.  Ogilvie  : 

"  It  now  bids  fair  to  take  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  horticultural  world  once  more.” 
This  is  good  news,  and  we  commend  the  in- 
I  teresting  fact  to  the  notice  of  horticulturists 
in  those  districts  which  are  in  the  unenviable, 
not  to  say  reproachable,  position  of  being 
without  one  of  these  peculiarly  useful  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Pluck  and  Energy  Rewarded. 

“  Last  year,”  adds  Mr.  Ogilvie,  “  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements  were  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  four  months,  and  so  success¬ 
fully  was  the  venture  managed  that  a 
i  balance  of  over  £60  remained.  For  this  year’s 
show  (August  30t.h  and  31st)  the  prizes  have 
been  considerably  augmented  in  all  classes, 
and  total  to  upwards  of  £120,  while  in  addi¬ 
tion  an  excellent  challenge  cup  of  the  value 
of  ten  guineas  is  offered  for  greenhouse 
plants.  The  entries  last  year  exceeded  400, 
and  the  committee  are  in  hopes  that  several 
well-known  south-country  exhibitors  will 
figure  in  the  list  this  year.”  This  is  a  capital 
object  lesson,  and  an  instance  of  pluck  and 
well-directed  energy  rewarded.  Mr.  Ogilvie’9 
address  is  36,  Thomas  Street,  South  Shields. 


A  Short-sighted  Policy. 

“I  agree  with  your  eulogium  of  Mr.  J. 
Andrews,  Woodbridge,  for  his  clever  and 
original  advertising,”  writes  the  secretary 
(Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis)  of  the  East  Anglian 
Horticultural  Club.  He  sends  us  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  and  report  of  his  society, 
“although,”  he  says  “you  may  not,  of  course, 
think  much  of  my  efforts  at  book  compiling.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  readily  compliment 
him,  not  only  on  the  literary  style  and 
arrangement  of  the  book,  but  on  the  quality 
of  the  printing,  which  places  it  easily  amongst 
the  best  of  the  publications  of  this  class 
received  by  us.  Good  printing  and  good 
paper  are  really  so  cheap  nowadays  that  there 
is  no  sound  excuse  for  the  trashily  printed 
reports  issued  by  some  few  societies.  To  send 
out  bad  printing  is  very  bad  policy,  and  does 
not  favourably  influence  subscribers  or  ex¬ 
hibitors  either. 

< - - - 'x 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS.' 

— * —  } 

SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


A  New  Daffodil  Society. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  able  to  place  on 
record  the  birth  of  a  new  horticultural  society. 
True  the  Hastings  Daffodil  Society  is  as  yet 
in  the  embiyo  stage,  but  the  enthusiastic 
spirits  who  are  engineering  the  project  will 
doubtless  soon  give  their  ideas  concrete  form. 
A  meeting  is  immediately  to  be  held  with  the 
object  of  founding  such  a  society  and  of  hold¬ 
ing  an  exhibition  annually  of  spring  flowers. 

For  Mutual  Protection. 

The  fruit-growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burnham,  Sussex,  held  a  meeting  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Barnham,  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
and  formed  themselves  into  the  Barnham  and 
District  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

A  Discourse  on  Leaves. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  Bradford 
Scientific  Association’s  summer  programme  is 
four  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  local  botanical 
garden.  At  the  first  of  these,  given  last  week, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Winter  took  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  around  the  garden  and  talked 


about  leaves,  a  subject  which  proved  inex¬ 
haustible  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  plants 
and  the  many  interesting  examples  they 
afforded  of  the  strategems  to  which  plant  life 
resorts  in  self-preservation. 

What  Shall  we  Do  with  our  Girls  ? 

According  to  a  speaker  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Swanley  Agricultural  College,  horticul¬ 
ture  as  a  profession  offers  great  inducements 
to  women,  there  being  more  applications  for 
girl  gardeners  in  schools,  institutions,  and 
private  gardensi  than  there  are  girls  to  fill  the 
vacant  posts.  Of  the  past  Swanley  students, 
forty-eight  are  doing  well  as  private 
gardeners,  twenty-three  have  charge  of  school 
and  institution  gardens,  fifty-two  manage 
their  own  gardens,  and  ten  have  nurseries  of 
their  own.  Three  are  landscape  and  eight 
jobbing  gardeners.  We  regret  to  hear  that 
in  spite  of  the  good  work  this  college  has 
done  and  is.  doing  in  the  training  of  women 
for  horticulture,  it  is  financially  embarrassed. 
Viscountess  Falmouth,  at  whose  house  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  who  presided,  ex¬ 
plained  that  unless  they  got  £2,000  the  col¬ 
lege  would  probably  have  to  close  its  doors. 

Farningham’s  Forthcoming  Show. 

J  line  28th  is  the  date  of  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Farningham  Rose 
and  Horticultural  Society,  entries  for  which 
must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  24th  inst. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  prizes  for  amateurs 
and  gardeners,  for  ladies,  and  for  cottagers. 
The  exhibition  of  last  year  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  the  exhibit  of  Roses  being  exceptionally 
good.  The  balance-sheet  for  1904  show's 
receipts  £153  6s.  3d.,  and  expenditure 

£134  9s.  10d.,  a  deficit  of  the  previous  two 
years  having  been  turned  into  a  balance  of 
nearly  £8. 

Broughton  Astley  H.S. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Broughton  Astley 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  held  last 
week  the  accounts  for  1904  were  passed.  The 
complete  turnover  was  £106,  the  balance  in 
hand  £26  18s. — an  increase  of  nearly  £2  from 
the  previous  year.  All  the  officers  were  re¬ 
elected,  and  the  lion,  secretary  (Mr.  R.  IV. 
Shelton)  was  accorded  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Lady  Gardeners. 

Mrs.  Wilton  Allhusen,  a  vice-president  of 
the  organisation,  presided  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Women’s  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  International  Union,  held  on  the 
31st  ult. ,  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  London.  The  union  has  a 
membership  of  137  ladies,  of  whom  thirty- 
seven  are  gardeners,  eleven  market  gardeners, 
and  eight  farmers.  The  financial  position 
showed  appreciable  improvement. 

Interesting  Items. 

Good  work  is  being  done  in  North  Man¬ 
chester  by  the  Children’s  Window  Gardening 
Society  among  elementary  school  pupils. 
Three  flower  shows  were  held  last  year. — 
Nearly  100  members  of  the  Wolverton  H.S. 
last  week  inspected  the  magnificent  gardens 
and  grounds  at  Castle  Ashby  by  permission 
of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Mr.  Searle, 
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the  head  gardener,  acting  as  guide  to  the 
party.  —  The  Colombo  Agri-Horticultural 
Society  holds  a  grand  show  on  the  21st.  and 
22nd  of  July. — Tim  Flore  H.S.  have  arrange¬ 
ments  well  in  hand  in  connection  with  their 
forthcoming  floral  fete. — On  June  7th  Mr. 
Eltliam,  superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park, 
lectured  before  the  members  of  the  Eltham 
H.  A. — At  the  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  H.S.  silver  medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Glass,  Edinburgh,  for 
Tulips  ;  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  King’s 
Co.,  for  Anemones,  etc.  ;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Young,  Elgin,  for  spring  flowers. 

Out  of  Lave  and  Respect. 

“  We  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Reading  and  District"  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  venture  to  ask  you  to 
do  us  the  honour  to-  accept  the  accompanying 
silver  centre-piece  as  a  slight  and  very  sin¬ 
cere  token  of  our  great  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  kind  services  as  President  since 
January,  1902.  Under  your  direction  and 
guidance  the  association  has  steadily  pro¬ 
gressed  as  a  power  for  good  in  all  matters 
relating  to  horticulture.  The  deep  interest 
you  have  taken  in  providing  opportunities  for 
increasing  our  knowledge  and  experience  is  so 
much  appreciated,  that  we  hope  it  may  be  a 
real  pleasure  to  you  to  receive  this  tangible 
expression  of  our  feelings.”  Such  was  the 
wording  of  the  address  which  200  members 
of  the  Reading  and  District  G.M.I.A., 
presented  to  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  (of  the 
great  Reading  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons)  at 
the  May  meeting  of  the  association,  held  at 
the  University  College  Gardens,  Reading. 
Mr.  Powell,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  members 
of  the  association  in  still  warmer  terms  when 
he  said  that  “  by  this  gift  they  wished  to  con¬ 
vey  to  their  President  more  fully  the  respect, 
he  might  say  the  love,  which  every  member  of 
the  Gardeners’  Association  felt  towards  him.” 

A  Model  Society. 

What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for  the 
strengthening  and  multiplying  of  their 
societies  if  more  influential  gentlemen  in 
other  districts  would  take  a  similar  kindly 
and  helpful  interest  in  horticultural  organisa¬ 
tions  of  this  character.  Tire  Reading  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  is  a  supremely  useful, 
successful,  and  active  body,  and  its  botanical 
classes  and  horticultural  exhibitions  are 
highly  valued  by  its  numerous:,  members.  It 
is  a  model  for  other  gardening  societies. 

Gloucestershire  Rose  Show 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  good  response 
has  been  made  for  funds  for  this  forthcoming 
show,  and  that  several  of  the  subscribers  have 
largely  increased  their  contributions.  In 
order,  however,  to  meet  the  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  which  is  being  incurred  this  year  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  a  considerably 
larger  sum  than  was  obtained  last  year. 

Their  First  Meeting. 

Harrietsham’s  recently  formed  gardening 
society  held  their  first  monthly  meeting  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  when  there  was  a  most 
promising  attendance  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Re.v.  E.  L.  St.  Aubyn.  There  was  a 
small  but  capital  exhibition  of  vegetables. 
The  annual  show  of  the  society  isi  fixed  for 
July  19th. 

Henley’s  Show. 

Henley-on-Thames  will  hold  its  annual 
flower  show  on  September  13th,  in  the  mounds 
of  Xorthfield  House,  Henley.  This  was  de¬ 
cided  at  the  meeting  held  last  week  of  the 
local  H.S, 
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First  Come,  First  Served. 

Since'  writing  the  above  note  re  South 
Shields  H. S.,  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  committee  have  decided  to  allot  one  or  two 
stands  at  their  forthcoming  show  to  nursery¬ 
men  and  others  who  may  desire  to  make  a 
display  of  "their  specialities  on  the  free-gratis 
principle.  Applications  for  these  should  be 
made  at  once,  as  the  committee  will  act  on 
the  rule  of  first  come,  first  served. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Society. 

“  We  have,”  says  Mr.  A.  Kime,  secretary 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Society, 
“  a  lecture  at  each  of  our  meetings.  We  also 
invite  members  to  stage  anything  of  botanical 
interest,  and  at  most  of  our  meetings  we  have 
a  good  display.” 

Lewes  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  7th, 
when  there  were  present  J.  W.  James  (chair¬ 
man),  thirteen  members,  and  the  lion.  sec. 
The  competition  was  for  two  Cabbage  Lettuce 
(brown)  and  two  Cucumbers,  and  there  was  a 
very  keen  competition. 

Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit 
Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  at  the  registered  office  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  inst.,  the  president  (Mr.  G.  Stubbs) 
in  the  chair.  The  monthly  report  showed  the 
fund,  this  being  the  funeral  allowance  for  the 
late  Robert  Featherstone.  There  were  no 
claims  for  sickness  benefits,  this  being  the 
third  successive  month  in  which  there  been 
no  such  claims.  The  members  deeply  regret 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Featherstone, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
society,  and  one  who  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  its  welfare.  At  different  times 
he  held  various  offices,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  senior  trustee. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

June. 

19th — Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Association  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Horsforth  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  (weekly  meeting, 
show  of  Spanish  Iris). 

20th — Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Croydon  and 
District  Horticultural  Mutlual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  (monthly  meeting)  ; 
Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 
Mutual  Inqirovement  Society  (bi- 
monthly  meeting)  ;  Loughborough  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  (exhibition,  discus¬ 
sion,  committee  meeting). 

21st — Ide  Hill  Gardening  Society  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 
(three  days)  ;  Maidstone  Gardeners’ 
Society  (fortnightly  show). 

22nd — Sherborne  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  (monthly 
exhibits,  paper  by  Mr.  Huntlev, 
F.R.H.S.). 

24th — Leeds  Paxton  Society  (weekly  meeting). 


Prettt  Spring  Climbers. — Conspicuous 
among  those  shrubs  for  cheerful  colour  and 
profusion  of  flowers  which  we  often  see,  and 
would  oftener  see,  brightening  wayside  cot¬ 
tage  gardens,  are  the  Wistaria,  with  their 
elegant  blue  tassels  of  pea-shaped  blooms, 
drooping  on  the  walls,  and  the  white  Clematis 
montana.  There  is  no  prettier  covering  for  a 
porch  in  spring. 


June  17,  1905. 


The  Weather  in  West  Lothian  eor  the 
Week  Ending  June  2nd.— There  have  been 
some  slight  showers,  but  a  good  soaking  is 
badly  wanted,  the  total  rainfall  for  May  is 
only  0"94  deg.,  which  is  the  lowest  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Thermometer  :  maximum 
71  deg.,  minimum  45  deg. — C.  Blair. 

*  *  * 

A  Mammoth  Seed  Farm. — The  second 
largest  seed  farm  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  near 
Gilroy,  Cal.  Of  its  2,500  acres  325  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Sweet  Peas,  800  acres  to  Onions,  200 
acres  to  Carrots,  250  acres  to  Lettuce,  250 
acres  to  Radishes,  50'  to  Tomatos,  50  to 
Beets,  and  an  equal  acreage  to  Celery, 
Cucumber,  Parsley,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  and 
other  vegetables,  besides  a  hundred  varieties 
of  flowers  and  large  tracts  for  trial  and  ex¬ 
perimental  grounds. 

*  *  * 

Rare  Plants  in  Herefordshire.  —  De¬ 
scribing  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigmore,  in 
Herefordshire,  a  writer  in  the  “  Collector's 
Magazine  ”  says  :  “  The  country  lanes  abound 
in  wild  flowers  and  Ferns,  and  in  the  autumn 
some  of  the  fields  in  the  valleys  are  covered 
with  wild  Crocuses  of  a  delicate  mauve  tint. 
The  Asarabacca,  a  rare  medicinal  plant,  used 
as  an  emetic,  was  found  growing  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Peerfold  in  1869.  This  plant  has  been 
discovered  in  five  other  places  only  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  woods  surrounding  Wigmore  is 
found  a  very  rare  species  of  Orchid.  The 
wonderful  orchards  of  this  district  have  re¬ 
cently  made  a  fine  spectacle,  the  trees  having 
been  laden  with  blossom,  a  harbinger  of  a 
fruitful  season.” 

*  *  is- 

Rain  at  Last. — Copious  rains  have  fallen 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  week. 
T  he  drought  and  the  frosts  have  played  sad 
havoc  in  gardens  and  on  farm  lands,  but 
absence  of  rain  has  done  the  most  harm. 
Warm  sunshine  followin'?  on  the  recent 
abundant  downpour  will  wonderfully  quicken 
growth,  but  the  damage  done  is  largely  irre¬ 
parable  as  regards  certain  crops.  The  early 
promise  of  a  fine  Strawberry  harvest  will, 
owing  to  tire  vagaries  of  the  weather,  be  un¬ 
fulfilled.  In  some  districts  the  crop  has  been 
almost  destroyed.  For  instance,  Mr.  J.  May 
Higgs  is  only  littering  down  twenty  acres  out, 
of  over  a  hundred  acres.  A  gardener  of  St. 
Mary  Cray  is  so  disgusted  that  he  has 
ploughed  in  several  acres.  Strawberry  pick¬ 
ing  has  become  general  in  South  Hampshire. 

*  *  * 

Slaves  of  Toil  and  Profitable  Allot¬ 
ment  Gardening. — A  large  percentage,  of  the: 
be-spectacled  and  wheezy  people  in  and  around 
Reddish  who  are  engaged  in  the  ill-paid  and 
terribly  unhealthy  occupation  of  needle¬ 
making  find  some  compensation  for  their 
miserable  lives  in  profitable  allotment  gar¬ 
dening.  The  amount  of  work  put  into  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  results,  would  surprise  not 
only  the  dwellers  in  larger  towns,  but  many: 
practical  horticulturists  as  well.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  allotment  holders’  rent  is 
four  or  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  farmer1 
on  adjoining  land,  area  for  area,  he  yet 
manages  to  supply  all  his  own  requirements,: 
and  sells  portions  of  his  crops — Peas,  Potatos,: 
Strawberries,  and  what  not — at  a  remunera¬ 
tive  price, 
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Ieepino  the 

Conservatory  Gay. 

NNUALS  FOR  INDOOR  BLOOMING. 

Hundreds,  of  people  admit  the  use  and 
l|auty  of  annuals  in  a  garden,  and  make  pro- 
iLion  for  beds  exclusively  for  them,  but  to 
slggest  their  being  employed  with  greater 
ipedom  as  pot  plants  for  the  decoration  of 
seenhouse  or  conservatory  hardly  meets  with 
leir  approval.  The  truth  is  that  annuals 
l.ve  long  been  regarded  as  being  all  very 
nil  for  the  border,  but  for  the  house  some- 
ting  of  a  higher  standard  is  needed. 

T  know  not  a  few  gardeners  who,  if  they 
i  not  express  themselves,  think  in  this  way  ; 

1 t  I  submit  we  owe  very  much  to  annuals 
i-  making  bright  the  house  as  well  as  the 
drden,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake 

rigidly  exclude  things  that,  when  all  is 
:  id,  do  really  make  a  house  very  charming. 
We  have,  for  example,  in  Balsams  flower- 
g  plants  that  when  well  grown  are  very 
mdsome,  and  were  much  prized  by  a  former 
neration  of  florists,  who  grew  them  to  per- 
:Ction,  doing  justice  to  them  by  potting  them 
until  pots  of  lOin.  were  not  considered  too 
irge  for  them  ;  consequently  they  produced 
i  wers  worthy  of  the  name  of  “  Camellia-. 

:  wered  ”  Balsam.  Nowadays  it  is  seldom 
lat  those  who  cultivate  them  take  any 
Jrther  trouble  with  them  after  they  have 
len  shifted  into  5-in.  pots. 

An  old  friend  of  the  writer’s,  who  prided 
mself  on  his  Balsams,  used  to  sow  his  seed 
February  in  light  soil  in  shallow  pans,  pot 
em  off  separately  immediately  on  their 
owing  their  second  leaf,  and  never  allowed 
em  to  become  pot  bound,  giving  them  a 
oeral  compost  made  up  of  old  mellow  loam, 
af  mould,  and  rotted  cow  dung,  and  finer 
pecimens  when  they  bloomed  in  May  no  one 
mid  wish  for.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
reen  a  plant  grown  in  a  small  pot  and  ill- 
jd  and  one  grown  on  in  a  10-in.  pot,  given  a 
beral  diet,  and  fed  with  stimulants,  as  was 
le  case  mentioned,  inasmuch  they  grew  to  a 
•eat  size,  and  whilst  they  were  in  bloom 
ere  the  glory  of  the  conservatory  to  which 
ley  were  transferred  as  soon  as  bloom 
towed. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  annuals  for  the 
•eenhouse  at  present  in  bloom  is  the 
hod  an  the,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
eads  of  pink  and  white,  on  slender  stems  of 
riicate  green,  and  for  window  and  table 
scoration  just  now  it  is  very  much  in 
?mand.  Indeed,  as  a  florist  said  to  me,  it  is 
le  of  the  most  profitable  of  annuals  one  can 
ike  in  hand,  as  all  who  have  grown  them 
■knowledge.  A  light  soil  and  a  moderate 
mperature,  in  a  house  that  gets  the  full 
Ivantage  of  sun,  are  the  principal  conditions 
?cessary  to  their  successful  culture. 

Then  there  are  the  Schizanthuses,  that  as 
ley  become  better  known  will  be  more 
.rgely  grown.  That  they  are  beautiful  and 
isy  to  grow,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  with 
;ry  little  heat,  are  points  known  to  those 
ho  have  dealt  with  them,  and  it  is  perhaps 
hen  cultivated  in  pots,  more  so  than  in  the 
irden,  that  their  beauty  appeals  to  one 
ore,  and  if  large-sized  specimens  are  wanted, 
en  it  is  an  advantage  to  sow  seed  in 
ltumn,  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  light,  airy 
mse,  just  sufficient  heat  being  kept  up  to 
:clude  frost ;  but  for  plants  in  moderate- 
zed  pots,  then  good  results  may  be  achieved 
r  sowing  in  heat  in  February  or  March. 

In  the  Nemesias  we  have  very  pretty 


flowers  of  a  wondrous  range  of  colours,  that 
may  be  had  in  flower  within  a  few  months 
from  the  date  of  sowing  S43ed,  and  give  to  a 
house  much  beauty,  and  whilst  they  will 
bloom  with  a  remarkable  freedom  when 
planted  out  of  doors  on  a  warm  border,  they 
are  actually  seen  at  their  best  when  brought 
on  in  pots  indoors. 

The  Verbena  is,  of  course,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  a  perennial,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  not  more  frequently  grown  and  dealt  with 
as  an  annual,  as  there  are  few  establishments 
nowada3's  where  trouble  is  taken  to  keep  a 
stock  of  plants  during  the  winter  for  cut¬ 
tings  for  striking  in  spring.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  for  surprise,  considering  the  good 
strains  one  may  procure,  and  that  seedlings 
bloom  so  well.  One  of  the  tenderest  of 
annuals  is  Impatiens  Sultani,  a  plant  com¬ 
paratively  little  grown,  and  the  cause  of  this 
is  possibly  because  many  fail  with  it  owing 
to  sowing  the  seed  at  too  early  a  date.  March 
or  even  April  is  soon  enough,  and  then  the 
pans  should  be  in  a  steady  heat  of  65  deg., 


LESSONS 

—  FROM  —  S 

NATURES  BOOK. 


j  Sorrows  are  sent  our  selfish  souls  to  show  < 
(  Earth  is  not  all.  Our  trials  here  below 
(  Are  helps,  not  hindrances  to  happier  days,  ( 
j  And,  rightly  used,  should  give  us  cause  for  J 

!  praise.  •  \ 

Note  how  the  oyster,  vexed  with  galling  pain,  ) 
To  glistening  pearl  transforms  the  sandy  ( 
/  grain.  S 

(  But  for  the  specks  of  dust  that  fill  the  air 
\  The  sky  were  black  as  midnight  everywhere,  < 
)  And  the  blue  ocean,  were  it  pure  as  dew, 

!  Would  be  a  watery  waste  of  inky  hue. 

S  Thus  many  a  blessing  visits  in  disguise,  ( 
)  And,  duty  spurned,  perchance  an  angel  flies.  < 

)  See  the  wild  Rose,  so  sweet  in  summer  time,  ') 
(  Using  its  thorns  as  helps  wherewith  to  climb.  ' 
)  Those  blighted  branches  turned  to  good  ( 
)  account,  / 

*,  Give  it  the  needed  aid  wherewith  to  mount.  ( 
)  Sure  God  is  good  when  it  was  made  so  fair —  ) 

?  Its  simple  sermon  in  the  open  air.  \ 

}  W.  F.  de  B.  M.  / 


being  filled  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil,  with  sand  added,  ana 
with  perfect  drainage.  Indeed,  the  better 
plan  is  to  sow  in  pots,  being  very  careful  in 
applying  water,  as  the  seedlings  are  liable 
to  damp  off,  and  require  delicate  handling 
when  being  shifted,  as  they  are  extremely 
brittle,  and  even  after  this  operation  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  additional  warmth 
of  the  propagating  pit  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  established.  These  are  very  charming 
blossoms,  and  have  the  advantage  of  lasting 
in  flower  a  long  time.  They  do  best  in  large 
pots. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the 
Cockscomb,  inasmuch  as  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
good  decorative  plant,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  belittle  it,  I  think,  mainly 
because  its  flowers  are  of  no  value  for  cut¬ 
ting  ;  but  there  are  signs  in  the  frequency 
with  which  one  meets  with  them  at  exhibi¬ 
tions  amongst  groups  of  decorative  plants, 
where  their  highly-coloured  combs  reveal 
good  culture,  that  they  are  again  coming  to 
the  front. 


Pretty  things  are  the  Torenias,  whether 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  because,  being  of 
a  branching  habit,  they  are  most  effective 
when  seen  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  con¬ 
servatory.  T.  Fournieri  gives  us  many  purple 
and  white  blossoms,  but  it  is  to  T.  I',  grandi- 
ttora  that  we  must  look  for  the  finest  flowers. 
I  venture  to  say  of  that  sweet  and  common 
annual,  Mignonette,  few  things  are  more 
delightful  to  have  in  a  house,  no  matter  at 
what  time  of  the  year,  and  few  plants  that 
one  can  easily  raise  from  seeds  pay  one 
better  for  good  culture. 

One  annual  that  is  specially  serviceable  for 
basket  work  in  a  house  is  to  be  found  in 
Thunbergia  alata,  with  flowers  of  buff,  whilst 
bright  orange  and  white  are  also  represented. 
They  make  very  attractive  trailing  plants  for 
blooming  in  July  if  sown  and  raised  from 
seed  in  February.  Gershom. 


Pruning  versus  Neglect. 

It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year,  just  when 
fruit  trees  are  setting  their  fruit,  that  a  vast 
difference  may  be  noted  in  the  amount  of  fruit 
on  various  trees  of  the  same  kind. 

Some  are  full  of  fruit  and  promise  a  grand 
harvest  in  due  season ;  on  others,  alas ! 
though  they  gave  as  good  or  even  a  better 
show  of  flowers,  we  see  practically  no  fruit 
forming,  or,  at  best,  a  few  poor  specimens, 
which  are  very  slow  of  growth,  and  bid  fair 
to  fall  early,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient 
vitality  in  the  tree  to  support  them. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference?  It 
is  a  cause  which  we  now  find  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  this  season.  It  is  that  the  trees  with 
poor  fruit  'have  in  the  past  been  greatly  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  pruning  season. 

Probably  season  after  season  may  have 
passed,  and  they  have  remained  untouched,  as 
far  as  the  knife  is  concerned.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  small,  twiggy 
growth  which,  though  bearing  flowers  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  is  far  too  poor  in  quality  to  bear  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  trees  that  have  been 
properly  thinned  and  cut  back  produce  much 
sturdier  growth,  and,  though  they  may  have 
fewer  flowers,  very  soon  there  is  good  evidence 
as  to  which  of  the  two  modes  of  treatment  is 
best  for  fruiting. 

As  I  write,  I  see  an  example  before  me, 
where  a  well-pruned  Pear  tree  shows  excellent 
promise  of  fruit,  while  one  a  few  yards  from 
it,  though  it  had  far  more  blossom,  shows  an 
entire  absence  of  fruit. 

Many  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in 
all  districts,  and  so  I  write  this  article  with 
the  object  of  arousing  the  attention  of  the 
owners  of  any  such  neglected  trees  of  whatever 
kind  of  fruit  ;  may  they  make  up  their  minds 
to  see  that  next  pruning  season  their  trees 
receive  different  treatment. 

Far  better  even  thus  early  to  secure  the 
services  of  an  expert  pruner  for  the  autumn 
than  run  the  risk  of  the  trees  being  again 
overlooked. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  tlhey  may  look 
for  better  crops  of  better  quality  fruit  in  the 
seasons  that  follow.  S.  Wales. 


Kindly  Cohmexdatiox. — “  As  a  gardener’s 
paper  pure  and  simple,  published  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  it  is  intended  for,  The 
Gardening  World  is,”  says  The  Fruit.  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Trades’  Journal,  “certainly  the 
best  pennyworth  published,  and  should  have 
a  largely-increased  sale  at  the  popular  price.” 

- “We  have  received  the  current  number 

of  The  Gardexixg  World,  ahd  most  cer¬ 
tainly  pronounce  it  an  exceedingly  interesting 
journal,  useful  alike  to  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners.  ” — Newsagent, 
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Every  now  and  then  we  find  a  new  variety 
of  fowl  being  made  the  fashion.  Amongst  pro¬ 
fessional  poultry  breeders  it  is  pushed  for  all 
it  is  worth.  The  journals,  devoted  to  “  h  ancy 
matters  sing  its  praises  week  in  and  week 
out,  and  even  the  general  Press  of  the  country 
is  made  the  medium  oft-times  of  helping  on 
the  boom.  One  variety  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  run  very  hard  in  this  manner  was  the 
Ancona.  It  ‘did  not  matter  where  one  went 
amongst  poultry  breeders,  it  was  Ancona  this 
and  Ancona  that,  until  one  was  fairly  sick  ot 
the  very  name  of  the  breed.  The  Ancona  was 
cmiim  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  country,  it  was 
going  to  out-distance  every  other  breed 
known,  and  was  to  bring  profit  not  only  to  the 
professional  poultry  man  but  to  the  farmer 
and  cottage  poultry-keeper  as  well.  It,  was 
to  charm  the  one  by  its  beauty  and  the  others 
by  its  prolificness.  It  was  not  claimed  tor 
it  that  it  would  lay  two  eggs  in  a  day,  but  its 
average  was  to  be  close  upon  one  per  day 
throughout  the  365  in  the  year.  After  a  while 
the  boom  died  down,  and  one  seldom  hears 
the  breed  mentioned  now. 

It  is  at  times  of  excitement  like  this  that 
the  ordinary  poultry  lover  who  keeps  a  few 
hens  just  to  supply  his  or  her  own  house, 
and  maybe  to  make  a  little  profit  as  well  bv 
sellin<r  a  few  eggs  or  chickens  to  the  neigh¬ 
bours,”  is  apt  to"  be  led  astray.  “  For  some 
years  the  particular  breed  which  lias  been 
kept  has  done  well.  It  has  provided  plenty  of 
eg^s  and  young  chickens.  Last  year  it  did  not- 
do°  so  well,  this  year  it  has  done  worse.  I 
must  have  a  new  breed.”  Thus  reasons  the 
poultry  owner.  He  has  become  dissatisfied. 
He  has  heard  rumours  of  some  new  strange 
breed,  which,  as  our  American  cousins  would 
say,  is  “  going  to  lick  creation.”  He  buys  one 
or  two  poultry  papers  to  see  what  they  say 
about  the  matter.  He  reads,  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  millennium  is  at  hand,  and 
that  by  investing  in  a  pen  of  these  new  fowls 
he  is  going  to  beat  all  his  past  records  and 
make  astounding  profits. 

Foolish  man  !  He  should  have  remembered 
the  words  of  the  good  old  song,  which  speaks 
of  new  friends  as  silver,  but  says  old  ones  are 
as  gold.  He  buys  at  a  big  price  a  pen  of 
these  new  much-vaunted  fowls,  but  they  do 
not  come  up  to  the  promise  held  out.  He 
becomes  disgusted,  and  from  being  am 
admirer  of  the  new  breed  becomes  an 
opponent  of  it. 

Now  let  us  examine  closely  the  reasons  for 
this  disappointment.  The  wonderful  new 
breed  has  done  no  better  than  the  old. 
Why  ?  To  answer  this  satisfactorily  we  must 
go  back  some  way.  The  old  breed  did  well 
enough  for  a  time.  Why  1  Because  the  ground 
in  the  run  where  they  lived  was  fresh.  After 
a  while  this  became  sour  through  being  over¬ 
charged  with  the  excreta  from  the  fowls. 
This  caused  the  ground  to  give  forth 
vapours  of  a  poisonous  nature  ;  these  were 
inhaled  by  the  fowls  day  after  day,  till  their 
blood  became  thoroughly  vitiated,  the  system 
weakened,  and  as  a  natural  result  the  egg- 
laying  properties  of  the  birds  became  en¬ 
feebled. 

The  new  birds  were  put  on  this  foul  ground. 
For  a  while  they  did  better  than  the  old  ones, 
but  only  so  long  as  the  strong,  robust  blood 
in  their  veins  remained  pure-  After  a  short 
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time  the  poisonous  fumes  arising  from  the 
ground  had  their  effects  on  the  new  birds,  and 
they,  too,  become  non-paying  and  non-pro- 
lific,  like  the  old  ones.  The  owner,  never 
thinking  about  the  cause,  condemned  first 
the  old  breed  then  the  new,  yet  neither  was 
to  blame.  Only  his  own  foolish  carelessness. 
Given  proper  conditions,  the  old  and  the  new 
would  both  have  given  him  satisfaction. 
Under  the  bad,  insanitary  conditions  both 
were  failures.  I  hope  to  return  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  next  week. 


Plants  Certificated 

AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


Floral  Committee. 

Begonia  Mme.  A.  Patti 

In  this  tuberous  Begonia  we  have  a  huge 
bloom  of  soft  salmon-orange,  with  broad  petals 
slightly  wavy  and  rather  loosely  arranged 
round  the  single  centre.  It  is  a  splendid 
bloom  of  the  first  class  order.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Blaekmore  and  Langdon, 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

Sarracenia  flava  gigantea. 

The  fully-developed  pitchers  of  this  remark¬ 
able  variety  stand  about  2g  ft.  high,  and  are 
green  and  funnel-shaped,  with  a  large  tri¬ 
angular  lid  netted  and  veined  with  rich 
brownish -crimson.-  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Ghorlton-cum-Hardy,  Lancs. 

Pelargonium  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle. 

This  represents  one  of  the  most  advanced 
types  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  with  large, 
double,  flat,  rich  rose  flowers  with  paler  edges. 
Some  of  the  pips  measure  lg  in.  to  2  in.  across 
or  more.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

Azalea  Julius  Roehrs. 

The  blooms  of  this  handsome  new  variety 
measured  3^  in.  to  4^  in.  across,  and  are  of 
an  intense  rose,  with  a  few  small  petals  in 
the  centre.  The  leaves  are  large,  leathery, 
and  dark  green.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Verbena  The  King. 

This  is  a  sport  or  seedling  from  Miss 
Willmott,  with  rather  larger,  rich  scarlet 
flowers,  with  a  pale  but  small  centre.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Higligate,  N. 

Rhododendron  Smithii  aureum. 

Thisi  is  one  of  the  deciduous  types  of 
Azalea,  with  oblong  wrinkled  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  trusses  rather 
widely  expanded,  slightly  wavy,  and  clear 
light  yellow,  with  a  group  of  green  spots  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  segments.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son. 

Wahlenbergia  Pumilio. 

The  leaves  of  this  Bellwort  are  linear,  very 
slender,  and  form  little  tufts  close  to  the 
ground.  Each  little  stem  produces  a  solitary 
erect,  bell-shaped,  purple  flower.  It  is  an 
interesting  subject  for  the  rockery,  and  often 
named  Edraianthus.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son. 

Primula  Arendsi. 

This  bold  and  striking  Primula  has  been 
produced  by  crossing  P.  obconica  with  the 
more  recently  introduced  megaseaefolia.  The 
leaves  are  roundly  heart  shaped,  toothed 
about  the  edges,  leathery  in  character,  6  in. 
to  7  in.  long,  and  4  in.  to  6  in.  wide.  The 
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flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  similar 
those  of  the  parents,  and  are  slightly  fringe 
soft  pink  with  a  greenish  eye,  and  each  p 
often  measures  1^  in.  to  2  in.  across.  T1 
plant  appears  to  be  of  very  robust  constit 
tion.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  George  Arend 
Ronsdorf,  Germany. 

H.  T.  Rose  David  Harum. 

The  blooms  of  this  new  Rose  are  of  lar 
size,  cup-shaped,  sliell-pink  in  the  centr 
with  all  the  outer  petals  much  reflexed  at  tl 
edges  and  of  a  paler  pink.  It  is  evidently 
highly  meritorious  variety.  The  leaves  ai 
large,  deep  green,  and  paler  beneath.  Awai 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  01 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

(To  be  concluded .) 

- ♦ - — — 

Trade  Notes. 

Polypodium  Fibre. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  fine  sample  ( 
Polypodium  fibre,  suitable  for  potting  Orchid.- 
In  this  country  we  frequently  speak  of  the  us 
of  Bracken  roots  for  the  potting  of  Orchid- 
but  when  it  comes  to  Polypodium  fibre  we  ai 
afraid  the  material  is  too  scanty  for  fibre  t 
be  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
a  commercial  commodity  for  the  purpose  < 
potting  Orchids,  nor  should  we  care  to  er 
courage  the  uprooting  of  Polypodies  on  such  a 
extensive  scale. 

The  sample  box  of  Polypodium  fibre  wa 
sent  us  by  Herr  F.  Borowski,  Bonn-on-tln 
Rhine,  Germany,  where  Polypodies  mils 
surely  be  plentiful  to  make  a  commercir 
article  of  the  fibrous  roots.  The  sample  sen 
us  consisted  of  pure  Polypody  fibre  wit-hon 
any  admixture  of  earth  or  apparently  th 
roots  of  any  other  subjects.  It  was  of  a  ric-1 
brown  colour,  and  smelled  very  much  of  ni o'¬ 
er  Fern  roots  as  pulled  up  in  the  wild  state 
Considering  the  value  of  the  material  fo 
Orchid  potting  it  seems  very  cheap,  the  pai 
ticulars  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  aclvei 
rising  columns. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  paid 
nership  which  has  existed  for  some  time  pas 
between  Charles  Greenfield  Pace  and  Thoma 
Smith,  under  the  title  of  Messrs.  Pace  am 
Smith,  and  in  the  trade-  or  business  of  nui 
serymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists,  has  been  dis 
solved  by  mutual  consent.  The  debts  owin 
from  or  due  to  the  firm  will  be  discharged  c 
received  by  Mr.  Charles  Greenfield  Pace,  wh 
will  carry  on  the  business  under  the  name  c 
Messrs.  Pace  and  Smith  on  his  own  accoun, 
at  79,  Midland  Road  and  Bromham  Roac 
Bedford.  This  dissolution  of  partner  sir 
was  dated  May  6th,  1905. 


Floriculture  in  Lincolnshire.  —  Tl 
growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding  aj 
now  busy  with  the  Pyrethrums,  but  the  blooi 
season  is  now  far  advanced.  Last  year  3( 
tons  of  various  flowers  were  despatched  fro 
this  district.  This  year  it  is  expected  tl 
figure  will  approximate  to  400  tons. 

The  Weather  in  West  Lothian. — For  tl 
week  ending  May  26th  it  was  still  very  dr 
Slight  showers  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
in  all  0.14  in.,  which  brings  up  the  rainfa 
for  May  to  0.60  in.  On  Sunday  morning 
severe  frost  was  experienced.  In  some  par 
of  the  county  9  deg.  were  registered,  but  oi 
own  glass  only  fell  to  31  deg.  Potatos  ha 
suffered  considerably,  and  early  Strawberrie 
too.  Highest  temperature  during  week  1 
deg, —  C.  Blair. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
<iy  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
■ief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
ily ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
2 ch  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
\llow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send- 
rig  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
2 st  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
rrward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
ardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn ; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
f  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
he  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
•e  denoted.  It  should  also  be  slated  whether  the 
' arden  is  fiat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
hould  be  marked-  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
oil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
Vhen  such  plans  are  received  they  mil  be  carefully 
lied,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
vill  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
■s  sent. 


Planting  Clematis  Montana, 

Planting  Clematis  montana. 

Copy  of  The  Gardening  World  received.  I 
find  it  very  interesting  as  I  have  a  large  garden 
and  sometimes  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  put 
in  to  get  a  nice  effect.  The  back  of  my  house 
is  very  bare,  and  I  see  you  illustrate  lovely 
climber  (Clematis  montana).  Will  you  kindly 
let  me  know  in  your  next  issue  if  I  can  plant  now, 
or  when,  and  the  best  place  to  obtain  that 
particular  plant.  (J.  J.  Page.) 

The  above  climber  would  be  a  very  suitable 
subject  to  train  over  the  walls  of  your  house,  pro¬ 
vided  the  situation  is  such  that  the  plant  will  get 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  during  the  day,  in 
order  to  ripen  the  wood  and  make  it  flower 
freely.  The  aspect  facing  the  sun  at  noon 
would  give  the  greatest  number  of  advantages, 
but  it  may  also  be  planted  facing  almost  any 
other  aspect  except  the  north,  provided  always  the 
situation  is  not  shaded  by  trees  or  houses.  It 
is  a  Himalayan  plant,  and  requires  sunshine  to 
make  it  flower  freely.  It  is  as  described  very 
plentiful  on  cottages  and  villas  in  the  south,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  succeed  with  you  provided  you 
take  out  a  large  hole  and  fill  it  with  some  good  soil 
to  give  the  climber  a  start.  You  can  plant  it 
now  by  securing  specimens  from  any  good  nursery¬ 
man,  because  if  he  does  not  actually  grow  it 
he  can  procure  it  for  you.  It  would  be  too  late 
to  plant  it  if  dug  up  out  of  the  ground,  but  those 
who  keep  a  stock  in  pots  do  so  with  the  object 
of  planting  it  any  reasonable  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  hardly  our  province  to  recommend  any  par¬ 
ticular  nurseryman,  but  no  doubt  you  can 
glean  from  our  advertising  pages  who  are  the 
growers  of  trees,  and  we  have  no  doubt  you  will 
be  well  served. 

Size  of  Stands  for  Fancy  Pansies. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  through 
your  valuable  journal  what  is,  the  regulation  size 
for  the  boards  for  staging  fancy  Pansies?  (G.  E. 
Sadler.) 

The  blooms  of  this  race  of  Pansies  are  amongst 
the  largest  we  have,  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
make  the  board  Min.  long  and  at  least,  12in.  wide 
from  front  to  back.  Arrange  the  holes  at  equal 
distances  apart  for  three  rows  of  four  blooms  each. 
That  would  give  you  a  board  for  a  dozen  blooms, 
which  is  a  very  common  number.  For  a  half- 
dozen  blooms  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  boxes 
ot  half  size  so  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  space 
on  the  staging. 
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Gooseberry  Leaves  Destroyed  by  Cater, 
pillars. 

I  understand  that  Hellebore  powder  is  a  good 
remedy  for  Gooseberry  caterpillars,  but  that  it  is 
poisonous.  Some  of  our  bushes  have  had  the 
leaves  badly  destroyed.  What  remedy  would  you 
suggest,  as  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  poison  on 
the  berries?  (P.  Smith.) 

Very  few  gardeners  care  to  use  Hellebore  powder 
on  Gooseberry  bushes,  especially  when  green 
berries  are  gathered  in  May  or  June  for  kitchen 
purposes,  in  that  case  they  take  the  trouble  of 
setting  on  men  or  boys  to  go  carefully  over  the 
bushes  where  there  is  any  evidence  of  caterpillar 
and  picking  them  off.  We  suspect  that  the  cater¬ 
pillars  you  mention  are  those  of  the  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Sawfly  rather  than  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar.  Caterpillars  of  the  latter  have  a 
looping  motion  in  their  method  of  walking,  and 
being  of  large  size  they  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  Gooseberry  Sawfly  is  usually  a  much  greater 
pest  on  account  of  its  greater  numbers.  It  may 
be  recognised  by  the  bluish  colour  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  with  black  spots  and  a  black  head.  In 
either  case,  although  it  would  take  a  little  longer 
your  best  plan  now  would  be  to  hand-pick  the 
bushes.  If  done  at  a  much  earlier  period  it  would 
have  taken  much  less  time,  when  the  small  cater¬ 
pillars  were  crowded  together  in  groups  on  a  few 
leaves.  After  the  berries  are  all  gathered  it 
would  then  be  safe  enough  to  use  Hellebore  powder 
if  any  caterpillars  should  make  their  appearance. 

Wallflowers  Unsatisfactory. 

This  year  our  Wallflowers  were  not  nearly  so 
fine  as  last  year.  Lately  I  pulled  up  a  plant, 
and  the  roots  were  very  much  swollen.  Could  this 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  poor  plants?  (H. 
Redding.) 

The>  swollen  roots  were  no  doubt  due  to  the 
disease  which  so  much  affects  all  the  Cabbage 
family,  as  well  as  Turnips.  That  is  the  anbury 
disease  (Plasmodiophora  Brassicae),  more  often 
spoken  of  by  gardeners  as  the  club-root  disease. 
The  same  means  of  prevention  and  remedy  as 
taken  for  Cabbages  should  be  carried  out  here. 
Wallflowers  should  not  be  sown  on  the  same  soil 
as  they  were  grown  on  last  year,  nor  on  any  soil 
which  was  occupied  by  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe 
for  some  years  previously.  These  plants,  like 
Cabbages,  veiy  often  get  affected  with  the  disease 
in  the  seed  bed  and  carry  the  malady  with  them 
to  where  they  may  be  planted  out.  The  plan  of 
sowing  seeds  in  the  same  beds  year  after  year  may 
be  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  it  is  a  very 
thoughtless  one  where  club-root  is  at  all  prevalent. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  dig  up  all 
the  Wallflowers  carefully  so  as  to  remove  the 
club-roots  from  the  ground,  and  have  them  de¬ 
stroyed — burning  is  the  most  effective  means. 
The  soil  in  which  they  were  reared  and  flowered 
should  be  trenched  in  the  autumn,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  gas  lime  given  so  as  to  destroy  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  still  in  the  soil.  These  are 
to  be  regarded  as  means  of  prevention,  for  there 
is  no  remedy  after  the  plants  have  been  attacked. 

Proportions  for  Using  Liquid  Manure. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  would  be  a  safe  rule 
for  diluting  liquid  manure  for  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  and  plants  like  that,  which 
require  liquid  manure  made  from  cow  dung. 

(C.  R.) 

Liquid  manure  is  a  very  variable  quantity  when 
obtained  from  a  tank  into  which  water  can  run  at 
any  time  during  rain.  Allowances  must  always  be 
made  for  this.  The  liquid  would  also  vary  if 
made  artificially,  as  it  would  depend  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure  you  placed 
in  the  tank,  and  the  proportion  of  water.  You 
can  easily  regulate  it,  however,  by  pouring  water 
into  it  until  it  has  simply  a  pale  brown  appear 
ance  when  the  hand  is  placed  in  it.  If  the  liquid 
was  so  dark  that  you  could  not  see  any  depth  in 
it.  usually  it  would  prove  too  strong  for  the 
plants,  but  you  can  always  dilute  it  until  of 
a  pale  brown  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  soil  in  the  pots  is  well  filled  with  roots,  such 
strong-growing  plants  as  you  mention  can  take 
it  relatively  strong,  at  least  twice  a  week,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  harm.  If  the  plants  are  very 
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dry  we  should  not  recommend  the  use  of  strong 
liquid  manure,  but  to  moisten  the  soil  with 
clear  water  some  time  previously. 

Red  Leaves  of  Almonds. 

A  fine  Almond  tree  in  our  front  garden  bloomed 
in  March  and  April,  and  since  then  some  strange 
leaves  have  appeared  on  them.  They  are  quite, 
red  and  look  like  fruits  or  flowers  at  a  short 
distance.  Will  they  do  any  harm  to  the  tree? 
(W.  Bentley.) 

The  red  leaves  mentioned  owe  this  colour  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  a  fungus 
such  as  that  which  produces  Peach  blister.  The 
fungus  is  named  Exoascus.  As  a  rule  these  red 
leaves  are  only  moderately  numerous  upon  any 
given  tree  planted  as  a  standard  in  the  open. 
The  fungus  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  on  trees 
grown  in  this  manner  as  in  the  case  of  Peaches 
against  a  wall.  If  you  object  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  leaves,  or  fear  the  spread  of  the 
fungus  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  any  harm,  you 
can  cut  them  off  and  burn  them.  It  will  even 
be  more  effective  if  a  small  portion  of  shoot  is 
cut  off  with  the  leaves  as  the  fungus  lives  in  the 
interior  of  the  shoots  during  winter,  and  appears 
again  in  spring. 

Vine  Leaves  and  Mildew. 

We  had  a  bad  attack  of  mildew  soon  after  this 
time  last  year,  and  we  should  like  to  keep  it  in 
check  if  it  commences  again  this  summer.  Any  in¬ 
formation  that  would  help  us  would  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  through  your  correspondence 
column.  (H.  Fletcher.) 

Half  the  battle  in  checking  or  eradicating  mil¬ 
dew  is  to  commence  attacking  it  at  its  very 
first  appearance.  Whenever  you  see  a  speck  of 
mildew  on  a  leaf  you  should  dust  it  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  That  will  immediately  check  the 
mildew  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Each 
little  patch  of  the  enemy  is  really  the  centre  of 
infection,  and  it  only  needs  a  moist  state  of  the 
weather  or  a  damp  atmosphere  in  the  house,  with 
draughts,  to  cause  a  rapid  spread  of  the  mildew 
in  every  part  of  the  house.  With  the  object  of 
making  the  sulphur  hang  on  it  might  be  advisable 
to  spray  the  foliage,  but  as  a  rule,  unless  the 
house  is  draughty,  the  mere  dusting  of  the  leaves 
is  sufficient.  Another  easy  method  is  to  make 
up  a  thin  paint  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  water 
and  to  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  this. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. 

We  have  a  moderate  amount  of  convenience 
for  forcing  Strawberries,  and  intend  to  try  some 
of  them  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass.  What  is 
the  best  plan  of  preparing  the  plants  in  their 
early  stages  ?  (P.  G.) 

The  first  operation  is  to  fill  soriie  60-size  pots 
with  good  fibrous  loam,  sink  them  into  the  soil 
amongst  the  herbaceous  plants,  and  peg  down  one 
runner  on  the  top  of  each  pot.  Some  gardeners 
use  small  square  pieces  of  turf  for  this  purpose, 
but  that  method  is  usually  intended  for  making 
plantations  in  the  open  air,  so  that  pots  will 
prove  altogether  more  suitable  for  plants  in¬ 
tended  to  be  grown  for  forcing.  As  soon  as  the 
soil' in  the  pots  is  well  filled  with  roots,  the  run¬ 
ners  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plants,  and 
the  pots  carried  to  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  they  may  be  stood  upon  ashes  in 
a  sunny  position.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  the  plants  should  be  repotted  into 
6  in.  pots,  in  which  they  may  be  fruited.  After 
the  operation  of  potting,  a  good  watering  should 
be  given  immediately  to  settle  the  soil.  Stand 
the  pots  fairly  close  together  upon  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  an  open  situation,  well  exposed  to  light  and  air 
and  here  the  plants  will  make  good  crowns  and 
amply  fill  the  pots  with  roots.  Here  they  may 
stand  until  the  end  of  September,  when  some 
means  may  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
pots  against  frost  until  required  for  forcing.  Some 
growers  merely  plunge  them  in  ashes,  others 
make  a  stack  of  them  in  the  open,  embedding 
the  pots  in  ashes  and  turning. them  on  their  sides 
so  as  to  prevent  rain  from  soaking  the  roots. 
Another  good,  safe  plan  is  to  put  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  the  rain  will  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  pots.  They  should  be  well  ventilated 
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on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  placed  in  the 
house  for  forcing  in  batches  according  to  the 
quantity  required  at  any  given  time. 

Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. 

I  have  about  a  dozen  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  pots  and  they  made  a  fair  show  in 
October  last,  but  they  do  not  promise  so  well  this 
year.  A  friend  of  mine  has  some  of  the  same 
varieties,  which  he  planted  out  in  the  garden,  and 
got  three  times  as  many  flowers  as  I  did  with 
less  trouble.  Would  you  recommend  me  to  plant 
them  out,  or  would  it  be  too  late.  (A.  F.  0.) 

You  would  certainly  get  more  flowers  from 
your  Chrysanthemums  by  planting  them  in  the 
open  garden  rather  than  keeping  them  in  pots. 
The  chief  object  of  growing  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  pots  is  for  the  convenience  of 
placing  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
when  in  bloom.  In  pots  a  great  deal  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
water,  as  you  state.  It  is  rather  late  to  put 
them  in  the  ground  expecting  them  to  do  as 
well  as  they  would  if  they  had  been  planted  in 
April,  but  you  can  nevertheless  plant  them  out 
of  pots  and  be  fairly  well  remunerated.  In  autumn 
you  should  take  cuttings  or  pot  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  old  plants  of  each  kind  you  wish  to 
preserve,  and  keep  these  in  cold  frames  until 
you  have  got  the  requisite  number  of  cuttings 
rooted  for  next  year’s  display.  These  plants 
may  be  put  out  in  spring  in  well-prepared  ground 
as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  mild 
and  favourable  to  promote  a  slow  and  steady 
growth.  You  will  have  to  give  them  much  more 
room  when  planted  out  than  when  grown  in 
pots.  You  will  be  surprised  by  the  amount  of 
growth  they  will  make,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  to  be  obtained  this  way.  In  the  case  of 
the  later  flowering  varieties  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  plant  them  sufficiently  near  to¬ 
gether  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  place  an 
awning  of  tiffany  over  them  to  keep  the  autumn 
rains  from  spoiling  the  flowers,  and  early  frosts 
from  damaging  them,  when  occasion  may  require. 

Ferns  for  a  Window  Case. 

I  once  saw  a  very  pretty  window  case  filled  with 
small  and  healthy  Ferns,  and  I  would  like  to  try 
them  when  I  get  a  case  made.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  give  a  list  of  those  likely  to 
succeed?  (G.  E.  B.). 

Most  of  the  British  Ferns  may  be  grown  in 
a  window  case,  but  the  larger  ones  would  be 
unsuitable  on  account  of  their  size.  It  would 
therefore  be  necessary  to  select  those  of  moderate 
size,  so  that  the  case  would  not  be  overcrowded 
when  they  have  developed  their  natural  propor¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  you  will  be  able  to  grow  a 
larger  number  of  them  in  the  same  case  by  select¬ 
ing  those  of  dwarf  habit.  The  Aspleniums  supply 
a  number  of  very  neat  and  beautiful  species,  in¬ 
cluding  A.  lanceolatum,  A.  fontanum,  A. 
Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  germanicum,  and  A.  septen- 
trionale.  Several  of  the  exotic  ones  may  also 
be  employed,  and  you  could  even  use  small  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  ordinary  A.  bulbiferum  and  A.  b. 
fabianum,  for  temporary  purposes,  as  they  can  be 
obtained  cheaply,  and  be  used  for  making  a  dis¬ 
play  during  any  one  season,  and  be  removed 
when  making  up  the  frame  afresh  next  spring. 
Other  very  pretty  forms  of  the  .British  Aspleniums 
are  A.  Trichomanes  and  A.  Ceterach.  The  Lady 
Fern  includes  many  beautiful  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  of  dwarf  habit,  and  you  can  always 
make  a  display  with  some  of  the  crested  ones, 
which  furnish  a  delicate  and  beautiful  light 
coloured  greenery,  though  you  must  bear  in 


mind  that  they  are  deciduous  and  die  down  early 
in  the  autumn.  The  British  Maidenhair 
(Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris)  will  also  make  an 
interesting  evergreen  for  cultivation  under  those 
conditions..  The  Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendrium) 
includes  some  hundreds  of  varieties  and  several 
of  them  are  of  dwarf  habit.  Even  the  ordin¬ 
ary  one  is  excellent  for  your  purpose  when  grown 
in  plants  of  moderate  size.  Many  of  the  named 
varieties  are  also  of  dwarf  habit.  You  should 
not  neglect  procuring  the  crisped  variety, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum,  as  it  is  always 
neat  and  beautiful  at  every  period  of  the  year, 
and  even  if  allowed  to  grow  to  large  size  it  might 
form  a  central  plant  in  your  window  case.  In 
the  case  of  large  growing  Ferns  you  can  always 
limit  their  dimensions  by  making  up  a  case  or 
parts  of  it  every  spring,  and  using  small  crowns 
for  the  purpose.  A  little  experience  will  enable 
you  to  adopt  plants  by  which  you  can  keep  the 
case  gay,  either  with  the  commonest  of  Ferns 
or  with  the  rarest. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  L.  W.)  1.  Lupinus  polyphyllus  ;  2,  Iris  pal¬ 
lida  ;  3,  Clematis  montana  ;  4.  Iberis  corriaefolia  ; 
5,  Muscari  comosum  monstrosum  ;  6,  Arabis  albida 
flore  pleno. — (C.  B.  G.)  The  Potentilla  is  P.  hirta  ; 
the  grass  is  Bromus  madritensis. — (Lea.)  Primula 
farinosa,  the  Bird’s-eye  Primrose. — (J.  R.)  1,  Thal- 
ictrum  aquilegifolium ;  2,  Lilium  monadelphum 
szovitzianum ;  3,  Heuchera  sanguinea;  4,  Iris 
pallida ;  5,  Iris  sibirica ;  6,  Saxifraga  Wallacei.— 
(W.  W.)  1.  Euonymus  japonicus  latifolius  albo- 
variegatus ;  2,  Colutea  arborescens ;  3,  Pyrus 
germanica;  4.  Acer  Pseudo-platanus  foliis  albo- 
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variegatis;  5,  Acer  plantanoides  Sclnvedleri;  6. 
Ribes  alpinum  foliis  aureis. — (A.  R.  D.)  L 
Eremurus  himalaicus  :  2,  Tellima  grandiflora ;  3. 
Saxifraga  Andrewsii ;  4,  Saxifraga  Geum ;  5.? 

Lilium  pyrenacium.— (R.  M.)  1,  Choisya  ternata. 
— (A.  S.  W.)  1,  Viburnum  Opulus ;  2,  Neillia 
opulifolia  aurea ;  3,  Gaultheria  Shallon ;  4. 

Lonicera  Japonica;  5,  Rhodotypos  kerrioides ;  6. 
Philadelphus  coronarius. — (E.  F.  W.)  1,  Veronica 
Teucrium  latifolium;  2,  Veronica  Teucrium 
dubia ;  3,  Bromus  brizaeformis ;  4,  Silene  Lagas- 
cae  ;  5,  Achillea  umbellata  ;  6,  Saxifraga  muscoides 
Rhei ;  7.  Hesperis  matronalis  alba. — (D.  B.  M.) 
l,.Scilla  peruviana;  2,  Erinus  alpinus;  3,  Geum 
montanum  ;  4,  Saxifraga  trifurcata  ceratophvlla  ; 
5,  Saxifraga  Hostii. — (T.  Jack.)  1,  Callistemon 
salignus  (often  named  Metrosideros  fioribunda) : 
2,  Begonia  weltoniensis  ;  3,  Begonia  glaucophylla  : 
4,  Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora  ;  5,  Acalypha 
obovata  ;  6,  Pellionia  daveauana. 
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G.  Hatch.— H.  H.  M.— C.  C.— A.  V.  M  — 
R.  H.  S.— H.  W.— E.  A.  S.— F.  M.  W.— 
J.  R.— E.  F.— T.  B.  J. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

W.  Matjger  and  Sons,  Wholesale  Bulb  Growers, 
Guernsey. — Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue  for  1905. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

June,  according  to  custom  immemorial,  is  as  cold  as  Christmas.  I  have  a  fire,  and  I 
believe  my  rosebuds  would  be  glad  to  sit  at  it.” — Horace  Walpole. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

Schedules  of  the  R.H.S. 

The  schedules  for  the  special  summer, 
j  autumn,  and  winter  shows  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  are  now  on  our  table. 
'They  include  the  great  summer  show  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Military  Hospital,  Chelsea, 

\  on  July  11th,  12th,  and  13tli,  in  place  of  the 
previous  show  held  at  Holland  House.  The 
Chelsea  site  is  centrally  situated  and  easily 
j  accessible  from  all  parts  of  London  north  and 
|;South  of  the  Thames.  It  is  ten  minutes’  walk 
from  Victoria  Station,  and  less  than  five 
minutes  from  Grosvenor  Road  and  Sloane 
Square.  Omnibuses  ply  along  the  side  of  the 
estate  from  Liverpool  Street,  Clapham  Junc¬ 
tion,  Walham  Green,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and 
other  parts  of  London.  All  the  schedules 
are  bound  in  one  volume  of  fifty-nine  pages, 
and  besides  the  show  just  mentioned  they 
include  the  National  Rose  Society’s  show  on 
September  26th  and  27th  ;  also  British- 
grown  fruit  on  October  10th,  11th,  and  12th  ; 
the  Vegetable  Show  on  October  24th,  and  the 
third  show  of  colonial  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  December  5th  and  6th.  Schedules  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Vincent 
Square,  London,  S.W. 


The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  in  Scotland. 

The  recent  annual  festival  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  disclosed  the  fact 
that  twelve  children  in  Scotland  are  now 
actually  in  receipt  of  assistance  from  its 
funds.  We  learn  also  from  Glasgow  that 
twenty-four  most  deserving  candidates  are 
waiting  for  election.  This,  we  presume, 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles 
rather  than  to  Scotland.  At  Glasgow  they 
are  now  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  fund,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Par¬ 
ker  (of  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons, 
Limited),  19,  Hope-street,  Glasgow,  has  been 
appointed  hon.  local  secretary  for  Glasgow 
and  district,  -  We  hope  he  will  be  ably  sup¬ 
ported  in  his  endeavours  to  assist  the  fund 
by  the  people  of  the  second  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Crocus  chrysanthus. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Crocus  has  ricli 
orange-yellow  flowers,  but  several  other 
varieties  have  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  in¬ 
cluding  an  albino,  and  many  sub-varieties, 
more  or  less  tinted  with  brown-purple  or 
bluish-lilac  on  the  back  of  the  outer  seg¬ 
ments.  These  colour  varieties  were  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  natural  hybrids,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  E.  Augustus  Bowles,  the  great 
modern  authority  on  Crocuses,  in  “  Flora 
and  Sylva,”  he  has  raised  these  varieties  as 
seedlings,  and  they  differ  only  from  the  wild 
ones  in  being  of  stronger  constitution  with 
larger  flowers.  A  form  was  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  R.H.S.  meetings  during  the  past 
winter,  and  was  supposed  to  bd  C.  chrysan¬ 
thus  albidus,  or  something  closely  allied  to 
it.  Since  then  we  have  seen  a  collection  of 
imported  corms  in  flower,  and  the  amount  of 
variation  seemed  to  be  unlimited.  Mr. 
Bowles  has  seen  the  dried  specimen  of  Maw’s 
C.  albidus  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he 
says  the  flower  is  white  with  a  yellow  base 
as  described  by  the  author.  All  the  other 
varieties  having  the  slightest  amount  of 
purple-blue  or  lilac  he  considers  may  be 
placed  under  C.  c.  caeruleseens  of  Maw. 
The  variety  shown  at  the  Horticultural  Hall 
would  therefore  belong  here.  He  also  gives 
minute  information  which  goes  to  show  that 
C.  biflorus  nubigenus,  so-called,  is  not  a 
variety  of  the  Scotch  Crocus  at  all,  but 
belongs  to  C.  chrysanthus  caeruleseens. 
Those  who  have  seen  this  tiny  little  Crocus 
will  recognise  that  it  has  only  a  small  resem¬ 
blance  to  C.  biflorus  as  usually  seen  in 
gardens.  The  flower  is  of  small  size,  and 
the  back  of  the  outer  segments  more 
yellow  than  in  the  other  forms  of  C.  biflorus. 
He  therefore  concludes  it  is  merely  a 
feathered  form  of  C.  c.  caeruleseens. 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

There  were  upwards  of  sixty  members  of 
the  above  association  present  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  1*  ar- 
ringdon  .Street,  London,  on  the  1st  inst., 
and  had  it  been  held  on  any  other  night 
than  the  last  day  of  the  Temple  Show,  a 
larger  number  of  gardeners  would  have  been 
present,  as  many  of  them  had  returned  home 
and  others  were  busy  packing  their  exhibits 
at  the  Temple  Show.  Dr.  Masters,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  congratulated  the  Association  on  the 
work  that  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
year.  Previous  to  the  meeting,  as  we  an¬ 
nounced  some  weeks  ago,  a  committee  of 
selection  had  been  formed  by  a  system  of 
voting  papers  sent  to  all  the  members. 


WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


-  RESULT  - 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
\  awarded  to  “J.  C.,”  for  his  article  on  “Water 
Lilies,”  p.  490.  A  prize  for  a  supplementary 
■  reply  in  “  The  G.  W.  Enquire  Within  ” 
|  column  was  awarded  to  “  Japonica,”  for  his 
!  article  on  “Growing  Todea  superba,”  p.  491. 


During  the  year,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  selection,  twenty-eight 
public  meetings  had  been  held  .in  different 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  addresses 
delivered  in  relation  to  the  objects  and  aims 
of  the  Association.  Before  the  end  of  May 
632  members  had  been  enrolled.  The  larger 
portion  of  these  are  resident  in '  England, 
though  there  may  be  more  Scotchmen  and 
Irishmen  than  the  numbers  would  indicate. 
Most  of  the  members  are  employed  in  pri¬ 
vate  establishments.  A  smaller  proportion 
of  nurserymen  and  their  employees  have  as 
yet  joined  than  one  would  have  expected. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn,  however,  that  head 
gardeners  who  have  become  members  form 
a  very  large  percentage,  while  foremen  and 
journeymen  are  also  well  represented,  but 
in  smaller  numbers.  A  few  of  the  members 
are  resident  either  in  the  British  Colonies 
or  elsewhere.  The  expenses  hitherto  in¬ 
curred  have  nearly  been  covered  by  dona¬ 
tions.  The  best  results  in  gaining  members 
have  been  due  to  the  addresses  delivered 
by  members  of  the  Association,  and  those 
interested  in  its  welfare.  If  sufficient  funds 
were  forthcoming,  the  Association  would  be 
able  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  useful 
societies  of  the  country,  and  do  excellent 
work  for  the  horticultural  community.  At 
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present  the  funds  stand  about  £81,  but  a 
much  larger  sum  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Association  to  procure  a  London  office,  with 
'a  Ipaid  'secretary  to  attend  to  business. 
None  but  those  in  direct  connection  with  the 
Association  are  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties 
of  establishing  such  an  organisation  in  face 
of  the  deeply-rooted  aversion  which  many 
gardeners  and  others  have  had  from  time 
immemorial  against  it-  When  once  set  to 
work  in  its  legitimate  sphere  and  its  good 
work  begins  to  become  evident,  we  have  no 
doubt  there  will  yet  be  a  very  large  influx 
of  members.  In  the  meantime,  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  welfare  should  make  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  to  set 
it  on  a  firm  foundation. 

The  Garden  City. 

On  the  31st  ult.,  the  Garden  City  was 
visited  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Gardeners.  Letchworth  is  the  proper  name 
of  the  Garden  City,  and  lies  within  an  hour’s 
journey  from  King’s  Cross.  About  one 
thousand  persons  are  now  settled  on  the 
estate,  which  covers  3,800  acres.  At  the 
present  time  eighty  or  ninety  cheap  cottages 
are  in  the  course  of  erection  for  the  purpose 
of  a  prize  exhibition  next  month.  Great 
interest  is  being  taken  in  this  cheap  cottage 
exhibition,  and  prizes  to  the  value  of  £60(. 
or  £700  are  being  offered  for  the  five  best. 
Work  is  also  being  actively  conducted  in 
the  building  of  gas  -works,  a  railway  siding, 
factories,  and  -something  like  200  or  300 
new  houses.  The  rents  of  the  cottages  have 
been  fixed  at  5s.  a  week.  An  open-air  school 
is  being  prepared  on  the  residential  part  of 
the  estate.  The  company  has  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  estate  for  eighteen  months,  so 
that  great  advancement  has  been  made  in 
the  building  of  their  city.  About  300  of  the 
unemployed  from  the  Mansion  House  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  provided  with  work  during 
winter,  but  have  now  left  the  estate.  During 
the  afternoon,  Mr.  Osman,  deputy-master  of 
the  Gardeners’  Company,  named  an  open 
space  the  Howard  Park,  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  the  city.  Mr.  Osman  expressed 
himself  pleased  with  the  houses,  cottages, 
and  space  between  them.  He  also  said  that 
if  the  Letchworth  golf  links  should  become 
popular  “  they  will  go  like  steam.”  The 
Gardeners’  Company  invited  the  directors 
of  the  Garden  City  Company  to  dinner  in 
town  that  same  evening.  A  lecture  on 
“  Garden  Architecture,”  was  given  by  Mr. 
Mervyn  E.  Macartney,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 


Floral  Resources  of  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
eevs. — Yast  quantities  of  flowers  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  were  brought  up  from  the  Royal 
gardens  at  Frogmore  to  Buckingham  Palace 
for  the  Court  held  on  May  30th,  for  the  final 
Court  on  June  2nd,  and  for  the  Derby  Day 
banquet  to  the  Jockey  Club.  Fresh  supplies 
were  sent  up  both  from  Windsor  and  San¬ 
dringham  for  the  Spanish  royal  visit,  and 
this  week  large  demands  will  be  made  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Royal  gardens  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Royal  wedding.  But  all  these 
demands  can  be  met  without  any  difficulty. 
The  Rose  ground  at  Frogmore  now  embraces 
several  acres,  and  the  area  under  glass  is 
very  large. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Dahlias. —  Few  plants  are  more  popular 
among  all  classes  of  gardeners  than  Dahlias, 
and  their  popularity  is  well  merited,  for 
nothing  affords  a  finer  display  in  late  summer 
and  autumn  than  a,  good  clump>  or  bed  of 
Dahlias.  Those  of  the  Cactus  class  are  very 
popular  at  present,  and  they  are  certainly 
highly  ornamental,  but  there  is  considerable 
beauty  in  many  of  the  dwarfer  show'  varieties, 
such  as  “  Rising  Sun  ”  and  the  older  decora- 
tives  like  “  Glare  of  the  Garden”  and  “  Flam¬ 
beau.’  Dahlias  like  generous  treatment  in 
the  way  of  soil,  and  the  beds  should  be  deeply 
dug  and  well  manured,  as  they  are  essentially 
gross  feeders.  They  should  be  planted  firmly 
and  staked  at  once,  as  the  shoots  are  easily 
broken.  Should  dry  weather  prevail  after 
planting  watering  must  be  resorted  to,  but 
avoid  this  as  much  as  possible  when  the  plants 
are  growing  ;  rather  keep  the  surface  soil  well 
stirred,  as  this  induces  a  much  sturdier 
growth.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  and 
■commence  branching,  thinning  out  must  be 
practised,  as  far  better  results  are  thus 
obtained  than  by  allowing  every  branch  to 
grow.  At  least  half  of  the  branches  should 
be  removed,  when  those  remaining  will  pro¬ 
duce  much  finer  flowers.  The  dwarfer  kinds 
should  be  planted  2  ft.  apart,  and  for  taller 
sorts  3  ft.  will  not  be  too  much. 

Heliotrope.— To  succeed  late  spring  flowers 
an  excellent  subject  will  be  found  in  Helio¬ 
trope,  which,  rejoicing  in  plenty  of  warmth, 
does  better  when  not  planted  out  too  early. 
In  preparing  the  bed  for  Heliotrope  a  light 
dressing  of  some  artificial  manure  and  soot 
will  prove  beneficial,  subsequently  digging 
over  the  bed  a  spit  deep.  After  digging,  tread 
firmly  and  rake  level.  The  plant  grows 
rapidly,  and  should  be  set  out  at  least 
15  in.  apart.  As  the  shoots  grow  and  extend 
they  should  be  pegged  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  thereby  causing  them  to  form  side 
breaks,  each  of  which  will  flower,  and  the 
whole  bed  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom. 

Verbenas  may  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  outlined  for  Heliotrope,  and 
if  growers  are  fortunate  in  getting  the  time 
“  Scarlet  Defiance  ”  a  splendid  disiilav  will 
result. 

Iresines,  Altemantheras,  and  other  such¬ 
like  foliage  plants  may  be  planted  out  now  in 
succession  to  spring  flowers  gone  off. 

Strict  attention  should  be  given  to  Pansies 
and  Violas,  removing  all  withered  flowers 
before  seeds  are  formed.  During  showery 
weather  a  light  dusting  of  artificial  manure 
among  the  plants  will  give  them  fresh  life 
and  vigour.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Now  that  these  have 
been  cleared  of  bedding  plants  it  is  a.  good 
time  to  attend  to  any  repairs  or  painting 
these  structures  may  require.  All  portable 
frames,  whether  containing  plants  or  not, 
should  be  placed  on  bricks,  placed,  one  at  each 
comer.  This  will  prevent  decay  of  the  lower 
part,  and  the  air  passing  through  will  be 
beneficial  during  summer  to  any  plants  con¬ 
tained  therein.  Cold  frames  are  indispens¬ 
able  adjuncts  to  any  garden,  therefore  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  by  re¬ 
pairing  and  painting  them  at  least  once  in  two 


years.  By  commencing  the  work  early  anl 
doing  one  irame  at  a  time  several  may  be  put 
in  thorough  order  before  bad  weather  returns. 
The  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  vacant 
frame  or  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  open 
whilst  the  work  is  in  progress,  replacing  them 
two  or  three  days  after  applying  the  last  coat 
of  paint. 

Sowing  Perennials. — The  time  is  oppor¬ 
tune  for  sowing  such  seeds  as  Aquilegias, 
Hollyhocks,  Foxgloves,  Wallflowers,  Gail- 
lardias,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects  that  aie 
now  popular  for  '  he  embellishment  of  borders 
and  for  -eutting.  Any  old  rough  frame  will 
answer  in  which  to  raise  the  seedlings  for 
ultimate  planting  out.  For  drainage  place  a 
good  layer  of  rough  potsherds  or  clinkers, 
and  over  these  any  rough  material  to  prevent 
the  soil  running  among  it,  and  finally  put  in 
about  5  in.  of  good  garden  soil,  or  old 
potting  soil.  Tread  lightly  and  rake  level, 
then  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  shallow  drills,  and 
cover  slightly  with  finely-sifted  soil. 

Pelargoniums  for  Winter  Flowering- 

Assuming  these  have  been  shifted  on  into 
their  flowering  pots,  viz.,  32’s,  and  have  been 
encouraged  to  form  new  roots  by  affording 
gentle  warmth,  they  will  be  ready  tor  removal 
to  cold  frames.  Remove  all  flower-buds  and 
pinch  the  leading  shoots  to  make  stocky 
plants.  When  it  is  known  that  the  roots 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  commence 
feeding  with  liquid  cow  or  sheep  manure. 
Weak  soot  water  applied  once  a  week  will  also 
be  beneficial.  Allow  plenty  of  room  between 
the  plants  in  the  frames,  and  admit  sun  and 
air  freely.  It  is.  good  practice  to  remove  the 
lights  for  the  evening,  and  replace  them  about 
7  or  8  a.m.,  the  night  dews  being  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  these  plants.  K.  M. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — There  are  few  more  valuable  or 
important  crops  cultivated  in  the  kitchen 
garden  than  this,  and  nothing  pays  better  lor 
attention  bestowed  on  it.  Lose1  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  out  successional  sowings  in  well-pre¬ 
pared  trenches.  lie  liberal  with  good  farm¬ 
yard  or  horse  manure.  Single  rows  are  much 
to  be  preferred  to  two  or  three  in  a  trench, 
as  it  is  much  more  easily  managed,  and  the 
results  are  generally  much  better.  Where 
sufficient  width  has  been  allowed  between 
the  early  rows  of  Peas,  and  ground  is  some¬ 
what  limited,  it  will  form  a.  capital  place, 
and  should  the  weather  be  hot  these  will 
afford  the  young  plants  just  enough  shade 
to  give  them  a  good  start. 

Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  should 
also  be  planted,  choosing  an  open  position 
where  the  ground  has  been  richly  manured 
and  deeply  worked.  Plant  on  the  flat,  and 
keep  well  supplied  with  water. 

Beetroot.-  -Attend  to  the  thinning  of  this 
before  the  young  seedlings  become  drawn 
and  should  there  be  any  vacancies,  as,  un 
fortunately,  there  are  in  many  places  this 
season,  carefully  lift  and  plant  any  surplus 
ones,  choosing  a  dull  day,  if  possible,  foi 
the  purpose.  Thoroughly  water  in,  and  shoulc 
the  weather  be  bright,  shade  for  a  few  days 
when  these  will  make  good  serviceable-  roots 

Chicory. — Make  the  main  sowing  of  thisj 
on  ground  which  is  not  too  rich.  This  is  on* 
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>f  the  most  useful  and  valuable  items  for 
Winter  salading. 

Onions. — These  sown  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  the  open  ground  ought  now  to  be  finally 
thinned,  but,  where  the  Onion-fly  is  pre¬ 
valent,  leave  the  plants  fairly  thick,  and  if 
these  are  well  fed  up,  and  the  ground 
jkept  constantly  stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe 
between  them,  these  will  make  good  service¬ 
able  bulbs.  Those  raised  under  glass  and 
which  are  being  grown  for  large  specimens 
should  receive  an  application  of  soot  and 
patent  vegetable  manure  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  about  once  in  every  ten  days  while  in 
active  growth,  and  damp  over  the  tops  early 
'every  evening  with  tepid  water  after  a  bright 
day.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 


five  or  six  leaves,  subsequent  growths  being 
stopped  at  the  first  leaf,  and  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  should  be  ready  for  pinching  by 
now.  Support  with  a  band  of  matting  any 
shoots  that  show  signs  of  being  over-weighted 
with  fruit,  and  keep  the  trees  well  syringed 
twice  daily  on  fine  days,  once  sufficing  when 
wet  or  veiy  dull,  4  p.m.  being  a  good  hour 
to  close  for  the  day.  Expose  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  to  all  the  sun  possible  ;  in  fact, 
all  fruits,  as  sun-coloured  fruit  must  be  of 
better  flavour  than  those  grown  under  a 
canopy  of  leaves. 

Pines  are  grown  only  by  the  wealthy,  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  glass  accommodation,  and  even 
here  are  yearly  decreasing,  no  doubt  partly 
on  account  of  the  low  price  imported  fruit 
can  be  purchased  for,  the  amateur  rightly 
avoiding  these  costly  luxuries.  Early  spring 
started  plants  will  now  be  ripening  their 
fruits,  and  must  have  the  water-can  sparingly 


Wall  Fruit  Trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  have  made  much  growth  this 
season,  and  those  shoots  that  are  not  required 
for  extension  or  filling  up  blank  spaces  should 
be  stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  This 
will  remove  much  in  the  way  of  insect  life, 
especially  on  Plums,  the  maggot  being  very 
troublesome  where  spraying  was  neglected 
in  early  spring.  As  a  rule,  growth  is  much 
more  advanced  towards  the  top  of  a  tree,  con- 
;  sequently  this  part  should  first  receive  atten¬ 
tion,  allowing  a  few  days,  or  even  a  week,  to/ 
elapse  ere  the  lower  part  be  tackled,  and  thus 
prevent  a  too  sudden  check  at  once.  The 
leading  shoots  should  be  nailed  or  tied  in 
place  betimes,  as  the  wind  often  twists  or 
cripples  it  beyond  recovery,  this  being  more 
likely  to  occur  when  laden  with  rain.  The 
bountiful  rains  early  in  the  month  will  have 
removed  much  of  the  filth  and  given  the 
trees  a  new  lease  of  life,  as  it  were,  as  there 
,  can  be  no  doubt  they  were,  in  many  places, 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  continued  drought. 
Continue  to  train  in  the  selected  shoots  of 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Vines,  etc.,  ancl 
see  that  each  fruit  of  the  first  and  third 
named  have  ample  space  to  swell  up,  as  when 
nails  and  shreds  are  used  many  a  good  fruit 
is  spoiled  by  the  nail  cutting  into  it. 

Small  Fruits  were  showing  signs  of  dis¬ 
tress  before  the  rain  came,  and1  the  Currant 
bushes  laden  with  insects  ;  Raspberries,  too, 
appeared  quite  at  a  standstill,  many  predict¬ 
ing  a  poor  crop ;  but  let  us  hope  they 
reckoned  too  soon.  As  stated  a  fortnight  since, 
Strawberries  are  in  quantity,  and  quite  up 
to  the  average,  and  all  that  is  required  now 
is  bright  weather  so  that  the  crop  can  be 
i  harvested,  as  in  a  showery,  dull  time  much 
of  the  fruit  rots  on  the  ground.  Gooseberries 
make  the  best  of  jam  now  before  the  skins 
get  too  hard,  and  where  heavy  crops  are  still 
hanging  on  the  bushes,  it  will  do  the  latter 
good  to  relieve  them  of  the  strain,  the  rough 
reds  being  capital  for  boiling  down.  It  does 
not  pay  to  keep  old  bushes  about ;  better 
grub  such  up  as  soon  as  cleared,  and  have  the 
ground  planted  with  vegetables,  choosing  a 
fresh  site  for  fruit-growing  in  the  autumn. 
Much  finer  and  better  fruit  are  got  from 
young  bushes,  plants,  or  trees,  whichever 
the  case  may  be,  and  it  costs  no  more,  neither 
takes  up  any  more  snace,  because  the  returns 
quickly  repay  any  little  extra  outlay  there 
may  be  in  replenishing  the-  stock. 

Orchard  House. —  Pee  that  ample  venti¬ 
lation  is  afforded  this  structure ;  a  small 
amount  can  be  left  on  during  the  night  from 
now  onwards.  Pot-  trees  must  be  afforded 
weak  stimulants  frequently,  to  assist  the 
swelling  fruits,  Thompson’s  manure  beinv  an 
excellent  fertiliser  for  a  change.  Attend  to 
the  pinching  of  the  shoots  that  have  made 
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General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  arricle  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  be«t  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column  and  a  half,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later  than 
Tuesday  first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the 
following  vreek. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  "  column.  These  replies  should 
he  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


used  or  will  be  deficient  in  flavour.  Reduce 
to  one  or  two  suckers  on  succession  fruiters 
and  keep  the  plants  well  looked  to  as  regards 
water  at  the  root,  Pines  taking  it  twice  a  week 
in  modern  houses,  whereas  once  would  suffice 
in  years  gone  by.  This  fruit  will  stand 
manurial  waterings  fairly  strong,  and  may  be 
poured  on  quite  close  up  to  the  base  of  tli ' 
fruit,  while  the  syringe  should  b°  plied  well 
amongst  the  plunging  material,  and  the 
plants  lightlv  dewed  overhead  *at  closing 
time  from  3.30  to  4  p.m.  on  bright  days. 

James  Matne. 

Birton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

Readers  experiencing  any  difficultv  in 
obtaining  “The  Gardening  World”  frnm 
newsagents  will  oblige  by  communicating 
with  the  publishers. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

The  heavy  rains  of  late,  which  were  badly 
needed  in  many  parts,  will  have  proved  most 
beneficial  to  all  forms  of  flowering  plants, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not 
grow  away  freely,  providing  the  soil  is  kept 
stirred  with  the  hoe  and  weeds  eradicated. 
The  supporting  of  the  various  subjects  which 
have  not  yet  flowered  will  need  constant  at¬ 
tention,  and  those  whose  flowering  season  is 
past  should  have  the  stems  removed  as  soon 
as  they  show  signs  of  decay  ;  that  is,  wh  n 
they  become  yellow,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
remove  them  when  in  a  green  state.  With 
such  plants  as  the  Eremurus  anl  others 
which  produce  lai’ge  quantities  of  seed  the 
pods  only  should  be  removed,  unless  one 
wishes  to  save  the  seed,  for  if  left  on  this 
means  a  considerable  drain  on  the  strength 
of  the  plant. 

Tritom  as -Whether  grown  as  single  speci¬ 
mens  or  in  beds  these  should  now  he  given 
a  good  mulching  of  partly  decayed  cow- 
manure,  as  they  respond  well  to  liberal  fee  l- 
ing,  and  in  dry  weather  good  soakings  of 
water  must  be  given.  The  foliage  which  was 
left  on  during  last  winter  should  by  now  have 
been  removed  so  as  to  allow  the  young  growths 
and  go  away  without  any  hindrance. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum. — Where  this 
splendid  climber  succeeds  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  all  climbing  plants,  but  in 
the  south  of  England  it,  unfortunately,  often 
proves  a  failure.  This  in  many  cases  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  planting 
a  suitable  position  is  not  selected.  Early 
spring  is  the  best  time  for  planting,  anil  a  site 
should  be  chosen  which  is  well  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and  the  soil  cool  and  moist.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam  and  sand  is  the  most  suitable, 
planting  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.  The 
young  shoots  are  now  through  the  ground 
and  growing  away  quickly,  and  if  no  natural 
support  exists,  such  as  Ivy,  old  tree  stumps, 
or  the  like,  good  hu-shy  sticks  should  be 
placed  among  the  growths,  over  which  the 
long  shoots  will  ramble,  and  need  no  other 
supporting.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a  good 
mulching  now  to  keep  the  roots  quite  moist, 
and  in  dry  weather  good  soakings  of  water. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids. 

Remarks. — In  dealing  with  Orchids  suit¬ 
able  for  amateurs  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
as  to  what  really  are  the  most  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  purpose  of  this  calendar’.  Even 
when  dealing  with  the  rnoi-e  common  kinds, 
say,  such  as  Dendrobium  nobile,  one  is  beset 
with  the  difficulties  of  an  amateur  having 
such  accommodation  as  would  be  required 
to  cultivate  even  this,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  Orchids.  Even  common  as  it  is.  and 
with  the  requirements  suitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  easiest  plant 
to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  so  that  one 
would  again  hesitate  to  introduce  such  a 
subject  as  a  suitable  plant  for  our  purpose. 
Thus  limited  in  scope,  I  am  bound  to  select 
such  subjects  as  may  be  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  by  those  whose  facilities  for  cultivation 
ar-e  limited.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  subjects  in  season  to  be  dealt 
with  weekly.  My  readers  will  thus  allow  me 
some  latitude  in.  selecting  mv  subjects  in  my 
endeavour  rather  to  draw  attention  to  more 
than  selections  that  are  suitable  for  a  weekly 
calendar  of  operations.  For  the  information 
of  amateurs  a  definition  of  the  terms  so  com- 
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monly  used  by  writers  of  Orchid  calendars 
may  be  here  desirable. 

Stove  or  East  Indian  House  Plants. — 

This  practically  means  the  hottest  house, 
where  a  temperature  during  winter  of  from 
60  deg.  to  65  deg.  can  be  maintained,  with 
from  10  deg.  to  15  deg.  higher  temperature 
during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Orchids  need  facili¬ 
ties  different  from  the  requirements  of  other 
plants.  The  mistaken  idea  that  Orchids  re¬ 
quire,  and  cannot  be  cultivated  successfully, 
excepting  special  facilities  are  provided  suit¬ 
able  for  their  requirements,  has  done,  per¬ 
haps,  more  towards  the  determent  in  the 
general  cultivation  of  Orchids  than  anything 
else.,  Even  gardeners,  who  should  know 
better,  do  not  consider  them  in  the  light  that 
after  all  Orchids  are  plants,  requiring  similar 
treatment  to  many  of  the  subjects  already 
accommodated  and  most  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  by  them.  If  they  would  only  consider 
Orchids  in  this  light,  instead  of  in  their 
altogether  misrepresented  view,  they  would 
acquire  among  them  some  subjects  at  least 
which  would  be  found  acceptable  for  use  in 
decorative  purposes  at,  perhaps,  particular 
seasons  of  the  year  when  their  uses  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  This  not 
only  applies  to  the  stove  kinds,  but  to  the 
intermediate  and  cool-house  kinds  also. 

The  Intermediate  House  is  such  as  where 
a  temperature  of  normal  55  deg.  can  be  main¬ 
tained  during  winter  with  from  5  deg.  to 
10  deg.  rise  in  summer.  This  is,  perhaps, 

■  ;ie  most  useful  of  all  structures  for  an  ama¬ 
teur,  from  the  fact  that  in  suck  a  temperature 
the  majority  of  the  Orchids  may  be  accommo¬ 
dated,  that  are  the  most  easily  grown,  and 
yield  the  most  satisfactory  returns  for  their 
attention.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  winter 
flowering  kinds  are  suited  in  such  accommo¬ 
dation,  which,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  chief 
items  an  amateur  should  direct  his  attention 
to.  There  are  generally  plenty  of  items  of 
interest  in  the  outside  garden  during  late 
spring,  summer  and  early  autumn.  It  is 
after  these  have  failed  that-  inside  gardening 
should  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
kinds,  therefore,  that  will  flower  during  the 
dull  season  should  have  the  first  attention, 
espcially  where  space  is  limited  and  it  is 
desirable  to  produce  the  best  possible  returns. 
In  the  cool -house,  that  where  the  normal 
temperature  of  50  deg.  can  be  maintained  in 
winter,  is  what  is  termed  the  cold-house 
Orchids.  In  such  a  division  it  is  possible  to 
cultivate  practically  the  whole  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  including  the  now  highly-cherished 
varieties  of  O,  crispum,  many  Oncidiums  and 
the  whole  of  the  genus  Masdevallia.  The 
Odontoglossums  grow  aft  different  seasons, 
and  are  thus  producing  their  flower .  scapes 
according  to  the  season  of  development  of 
growth,  but  the  majority  of  them  flower 
during  the  spring  season,  before  there  is 
really  much  produced  in  the  way  of  flowers 
in  the  outside  garden.  The  species  Od. 
crispum  has  become  a  subject  to  be  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  by  some  market  growers 
for  cut-flower  purposes,  which  is  sufficient 
recommendation  to  illustrate  the  popularity 
of  the  flowers.  The  Oncidiums  also  are 
mostly  spring-flowering  subjects,  and  as  they 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection  they  are  most 
useful  for  cut-flower  purposes,  and  for  mix¬ 
ing  with  other  plants  in  grouping  for  decora¬ 
tive  effect  or  for  exhibition  purposes.  With 
the  three  divisions,  and  due  consideration 
such  as  is  given  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  any  class  of  plants,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
become  a  successful  cultivator  of  Orchids. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Rhododendron  and  Azalea  beds,  which  have 
now  almost  finished  flowering,  should  have 
the  seed-pods  picked  off  and  the  surface 
raked  over  to  clear  away  the  fallen  petals, 
etc.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  stir  the  soil 
deeply,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  fibrous  roots,  which,  when  the  beds 
are  top-dressed  annually,  come  very  close  to 
the  surface. 

The  growths  of  all  climbing  plants,  such 
as  Roses,  Clematis,  and  Vines,  should  be 
kept  tied,  and  the  shoots  regulated  as  re¬ 
quired.  This  applies  especially  to  those 
growing  on  poles,  and  by  carefully  thinning 
out  the  growths  the  quality  of  the  flower  is 
much  improved. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — It  is  regrettable  that 
one  does  not  find  this  beautiful  Chilian  shrub 
more  generally  cultivated,  for  during  the 
present  month  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
members  of  the  shrubbery.  The  supposition 
that  it  is  not  hardy  may  deter  many  from 
planting  it,  but,  if  given  a  well-drained  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  there  is  no-  reason 
why  it  should  not  succeed.  This  shrub 
greatly  resembles  a  Heath,  and  when  every 
branch  is  clothed  with  the  white  trumpet¬ 
shaped  flowers  it  forms  an  object  of  much 
beauty.  In  the  colder  districts  it  is  well 
suited  for  wall  culture,  and  I  have  not  found 
any  protection  necessary,  although  we  have 
it  in  a  very  exposed  position.  A.  E.  T. 

~ 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION  (I). 

Prizes. —;i)  Two  Guineas  ;  (2)  One  Guinea. 
Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on - 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

SThe  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providing  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  by  an  arrow ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
finest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  be  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “  Garden  Competition. 

v _ 

Glut  in  Tomatos. — Tons  of  forced  Tomatos 
have  been  poured  into  London  from  Guern¬ 
sey,  Worthing,  and  Middlesex  during  the  past 
few  days,  with  the  consequence  of  a  gieat 
slump  in  prices.  The  collapse  in  values  was 
due  to  the  sudden  recent  spell  of  warm 
weather,  which  had  the  effect  of  prematurely 
colouring  an  enormous  quantity  of  green 
fruit. 


Lawn  Aowers 

-  -  AND  -  - 

How  to  Use  Them. 


There  is  very  little  doubt  many  of  our 
readers  are  possessors  of  a  lawn  mower,  there¬ 
fore  a  few  helpful  remarks  may  prove  service¬ 
able  to  those  who  desire  to  know  somethin°- 
about  them,  and  to  others  who  take  little  or 
no  interest  in  their  machine,  so  as  to  secure 
effective  work  and  easier  management. 

A  mowing  machine  to  do  proper  work  must 
be  a  good  one.  A  few  additional  shillinaS 
spent  upon  some  well-known  make,  or  from=a 
reliable  manufacturer,  is  sure  to  bring  in  the 
end  greater  satisfaction.  By  a  good  machine 
I  mean  one  that  can  be  adjusted  easily,  taken 
to  pieces  and  cleaned,  and  permit  of  its  parts 
being  readily  renewed  by  the  manufacturers. 
Never  purchase  a  machine  too1  heavy  to  be 
used  comfortably.  H  a  machine  of  ordinary  size 
runs  heavily  there  is  something  wrong,  and  it 
should  be  seen  to  ;  possibly  the  cogs  or  chains 
are  clogged.  I  am  speaking  now  for  single- 
handed  work  on  the  smaller  lawns,  as  on  large 
lawns  more  substantial  and  heavier  appara¬ 
tus  combined  with  professional  labour  are  re¬ 
quired. 

It  is  better  to  go  over  the  lawn  twice  with  a 
light  running  machine  easily  managed  than  to 
perform  heavy  laborious  work  with  larger 
apparatus.  Unless  for  very  small  plots  cf 
grass,  mowers  less  than  8  inches  are  not  very 
serviceable.  As  a  rule:,  8  or  10  inches  with 
roller  cylinder,  or  10  or  12  inches  without, 
are  most  useful  for  all-round  work.  Should 
the  amateur  possess  a  garden  roller  there  is 
little  need)  to  purchase  a  roller  cylinder 
mower.  Although  this  class  of  mower  is 
dearer  it  has  many  additional  advantages, 
especially  in  cutting  the  verges  of  grass. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  mower  is  adjusted,  for  by  the  turn  of  a 
screw  or  a  nut  the  whole  effect  may  be  im¬ 
proved  or  marred.  A  machine  should  never 
be  used  unless  the  user  is  fully  assured  that 
it  is  properly  adjusted.  The  blades  should 
just  touch  along  their  length,  the  flat  cutting 
blade  underneath ;  they  should  turn  easily 
but  not  loosely,  without  rattling  or  clicking, 
just  sufficient  noise  when  turned  slowly  to 
resemble  the  cutting  by  shears  or  scissors. 
For  long  grass  the  wooden  roller  or  rollers,  if 
in  front,  and  guide  iron  which  are  provided, 
may  be  removed  temporarily,  but  the  height 
of  the  cutting  portion  of  the  machine  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  front  screws  or  nuts 
provided  for  that  purpose.  In  nearly  all 
makes  a  grass  thrower  is  provided  to  throw 
the  cut  grass  into  the  box,  but  where  the  grass 
box  is  not  used  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
thrower  if  the  grass  is  thrown  forward.  The 
accumulated  cut  grass  tends  to  clog  the 
blades,  and  gives  extra  labour  which  can  be 
easily  avoided. 

Treat  your  mower  properly,  it  will  repay 
for  the  extra  care  taken  ;  like  other  machinery 
it  requires  overhauling  at  least  once  a  year. 
Do  not  omit  to  lubricate  it  properly  and 
thoroughly  each  time  before  using.  Drop  oil 
into  all  the  holes  made  for  that  purpose. 
This  advice  may  appear  foolish  to  the  wise, 
but  to  those  who  may  not  know  never  by  anv 
means  use  paraffin  oil  as  a  lubricant.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  people  use  it  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  lubrication.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
cleaning,  or  for  lighting  and  heating,  and 
should  be  used  only  for  those  purposes. 
Wipe  the  blades  with  a  cloth  and  brush  off  all 
dust  and  dirt  and  grass  ends  from  the  machine 
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before  putting  away  eacli  time.  Do  not  leave 
the  machine  out  in  the  rain  or  on  the  wet 
„rass ;  have  a  proper  dry  place  in  which  to 
store  it.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  grass  free 
from  stones,  or  your  machine  will  soon  be 
damaged  by  having  a  cracked  blade. 

E.  B.  B. 


Selaginellas  and  their  Cultivation. 

In  general  appearance  and  habit  these  ele¬ 
gant  "plants  differ  somewhat  widely,  some 
being  erect,  trailing,  and  creeping.  Stove, 
(■•reenhouse,  and  hardy  evergreen  plants  are 
all  included  in  the  genus.  The  stove  and 
greenhouse  species  like  a  close  and  uniformly 
moist  atmosphere.  Plenty  of  moisture  is 
required  during  spring,  summer,  and  early 
autumn,  but  during  winter  watering  must  be 
very  carefully  done  or  damping  off  will 
result. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings 
and  layers.  Cuttings  can  be  taken  at  any 
time  except  winter,  when  they  are  rather  apt 
to  damp  off  even  with  the  most  careful  treat¬ 
ment.  They  should  be  taken  from  the  main 
shoots  if  possible,  simply  taking  the  tips, 

!  discarding  any  that  are  showing  the  little 
l  cones  or  fruits.  They  should  be  dibbled  in 
pans  of  any  light  soil  containing  a  heavy 
proportion  of  sand.  Selaginellas  detest  being 
disturbed  or  transplanted,  and  cuttings 
should  therefore  be  put  into  permanent  quar¬ 
ters.  Layers  root  readily  with  most  species, 
the  shoots  being  simply  pegged  down  and 
severed  when  rooted.  For  the  trailing  species 
i  such  as  S.  kraussiana  and  its  varieties,  bakeri- 
ana,  serpens,  and  uncinata  particularly, 
broad,  shallow  pans  are  required,  as  a  good 
deal  of  rooting  space  is  required  with  com- 
naratively  little  soil.  Even  the  erect  growers 
do  splendidly  in  these  pans. 

For  basket  and  rustic  woodwork  uncinata 
and  bakeriana  are  particularly  effective,  and 
Galeottei  makes  a  superb  mass  of  greenery  in 
a  hanging  basket  in  the  house.  For  planting 
under  the  stages  kraussiana  does  splendidly, 
and  is  very  effective.  Apus  and  emiliana  in 
60’ s  make  fine  plants,  and  for  furnishing 
are  very  pretty,  elegant  subjects.  In  almost 
all  cases  no  repotting  is  needed,  and  waterin'.' 
overhead  must  never  be  attempted  ;  the  plants 
detest  it.  A  little  liquid  cow  manure  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  but  must  only  be  applied  during  the 
height  of  the  growing  season.  W.  G.  G. 


Echoes  from  the  Temple  Show. — It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  Orchids 
at  the  recent  Temple  Flower  Show  was  not  less 
than  £50,000.  A  special  force  of  ten  police¬ 
men  guarded  the  flowers  in  the  Orchid 
marquee  during  the  three  nights  over  which 
•the  show  extended,  as  in  former  years  several 
valuable  plants  were  stolen.  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  of  Bradford,  Yorks,  whose  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  Orchids  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal, 
had  over  300  different  varieties  on  exhibition, 
valued  at  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
gross  cost  of  the  show  to  this  firm  is  stated 
to  have  been  not  less  than  £1,000,  but  they 
were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
business  done.  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  also  spent  £1,000  in  their  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  felt  fully  repaid  for  their  large 
outlay  by  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  and  the 
splendid  advertisement  obtained.  They  valued 
their  collection  at  £10,000.  Their  sensation¬ 
ally  beautiful  Catt leya  Schroederae  The  Baron 
was  sold  on  the  second  day  of  the  show  for 
£1,000  to  its  namesake,  Baron  Schroeder. 
Ihe  Odontoglossum  crispum  amabile  Ixion, 
one  of  a  small  but  choice  group  of  Orchids 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Yuylsteke,  of  Loocliristi, 
Belgium,  sold  for  £1,000,  although  it  bore 
only  three  blooms. 
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Mr.  G.  E.  KEER. 

Hon.  Secretary  oj  the  Windsor,  Eton,  and  District  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Society. 


“  I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  home  reading 
our  Windsor  paper,  when  I  came  across  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  suggesting  that  a  horti¬ 
cultural  society  should  be  formed  for  the 
Royal  borough  and  district.  I  was  struck 
with  the  idea,  for  I  am  passionately  fond  of 
gardening,  and  had  often  thought  it  a  pity 
Windsor  had  no  society  of  the  kind.  Acting 
on  a  happy  impulse  I  communicated  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  and  later  on  we  met  and 
took  the  necessary  measures  to  call  a  meeting 
of  residents  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
meeting  was  a  success  ;  an  active  canvass  for 
subscriptions  was  begun,  land!  within  four 
months  our  first  exhibition  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.” 

Thus  Mr.  G.  E.  Keer  described  to  me  the 
inception  of  the  Windsor,  Eton,  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Society. 


Keer  reflectively.  “  And  in  some  respects  it 
is  often  thankless  work,  but  then  when  one  is 
deeply  interested  in  horticulture  as  I  am, 
and  as  my  co-operators  are,  the  reward  of 
success  is  not  dearly  earned.  It  made  it 
rather  more  difficult  for  me,  because,  you  see, 
I  am  occupied  all  day  in  Fleet  Street,  and  do 
not  get  back  to  Windsor  until  rather  late  in 
the  evenings  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  the 
publishing  business,  and  have  been  so  engaged 
lor  the  past  twenty  years.” 

That  Mr.  Keer  is"  an  enthusiastic  gardener 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
usually  out  in  his  large  garden  at  Datchet 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning.  “  My 
favourite  flowers,”  he  said,  “  are  Roses  and 
Carnations,  and  I  must  add  Chrysanthemums, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
I  am  unable  to  grow  for  exhibition.  I  have, 


Me.  G. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  thirty- 
eight,  and  a  native  of  Old  Windsor,  is  a  well- 
knit  man  of  average  height  and  somewhat 
athletic  build,  with  a  keen  intellectual  face, 
and  with  that  infinite  capacity  for  work  which 
Carlyle  somewhere  likens  to  genius.  Certain 
it  is  that  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it  were 
demanded  of  him  and  his  coadjutors  in  form¬ 
ing  and  building  up  the  Windsor  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society. 

“  None  but  those  who  have  attempted  such 
work  know  how  really  hard  it  is,”  said  Mr. 


E.  Keee. 

however,  exhibited  flowers  twice,  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  carried  off  a  prize.  1  have 
also  successfully  exhibited  fruit. 

“Your  forthcoming  show  will,  I  see.  be  the 
fourteenth  annual  event.  I  hope  you  ve  met 
with  a  good  measure  of  success.” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  prompt  rejoinder,  “  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  and  we  are  specially 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as  we’ve  always  had  a 
balance  on  the  right  side. 

“  The  first  show  was  held  in  1892.  From  the 
commencement  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
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Christian  lias  been  our  President.  The  late 
Queen  Victoria  was  patron  of  the  society,  and 
a  generous  subscriber  to  it.  Their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  are  at  present  our 
patrons,  Queen  Alexandra  giving  us  an  annual 
subscription.” 

“  And  you  find  the  subscriptions  main¬ 
tained  2  ” 

“  Yes ;  but,  of  course,  we  could  do  with 
more,  and,  like  young  Twist,  are  always  ask¬ 
ing  for  more.  Last  year  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £66  18s.  6d.,  and  our  total  re¬ 
ceipts  came  to  £111  11s.  8d.  Our  expendi¬ 
ture  was  £103  11s.,  thus  giving  us  £8  odd  in 
hand. 

“The  finances  for  a  Royal  Borough  are 
certainly  not  great,”  allowed  Mr.  Keer,  “  but 
you  see,  November,  the  month  in  which  we 
hold  our  show,  finds  most  of  our  aristocratic 
supporters,  and  those  of  the  wealthy  residents 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  would  probably 
attend  the  exhibitions,  away.  Our  sister 
society,  at  Windsor,  the  Rose  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  have  a  great  advantage  over  us, 
which,  however,  of  course,  we  do  not  begrudge 
them.  Their  show  is  held  in  summer,  and, 
by  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  on  the 
slopes  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  consequently 
thei  gate  money  is  considerable.  Further¬ 
more,  we  are  handicapped  for  accommodation. 
The  Royal  Albert  Institute,  where  we  hold 
our  shows,  is  not  nearly  large  enough  for  our 
purpose,  and  allows  no-  scope  for  development, 
but  it  is  the  only  available  building  in  the 
town.  These  are  apparently  insurmountable 
difficulties.” 

The  very  slight  note  of  depression  which  had 
crept  into  Mr.  Keer’s  voice  as  he  contemplated 
the  situation  did  not,  however,  linger,  and  the 
next  moment  his  characteristically  confident 
and  enthusiastic  manner  was  resumed,  and 
with  emphasis,  as  though  in  protest  to  the 
temporary  lapse  of  spirits. 

“  Our  shows  are  greatly  admired*”  he 
declared,  “  and  the  successes  we  have  achieved 
are  due  to  the  strong,  capable,  and  zealous 
committee,  which  consists:  of  amateurs .  and 
gardeners.  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Arthur  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Slough,  the  society  is  deeply  indebted  ; 
indeed,  in  a  very  large  degree  our  success  is 
attributable  to  the  untiring  and  generous 
efforts  of  this  gentleman,  and  to  the  wide 
practical  knowledge  which  he  has  contributed 
to  our  deliberations  and  the  work  of  organisa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  C.  S.  Sainty,  the  late  secretary 
and  present  vice-chairman,  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  ungrudgingly  to  forwarding  the  interests 
of  the  society,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  he  is 
still  an  active  member,  and  ever  ready  to 
help. 

“  Among  the  judges  for  our  shows  we  have 
been  privileged  to  secure  the  services  of 
Messrs.  Molyneux,  Turner,  Drover,  Perkins, 
and  Mease.  Owing  to  the  keenness  of  com¬ 
petition  they  have  some  most  interesting 
struggles  before  being  able  to  give  their  deci¬ 
sions.  I  have  accompanied  the  judges  every 
year,  and  to  me  this  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  duties.” 

Mr.  Keer  is  not  one  to  blow  his  own  trum¬ 
pet — indeed,  I  am  sure  nothing  would  be  less 
to  his  liking — and  it  was  by  accident  more 
than  design  that  he  alluded  to  a  compliment 
paid  him  by  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux — this 
apropos  of  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
last  show.  It  was  at  the  luncheon,  and  Mr. 
Molyneux  observed  that  he  wished  especially 
to  refer  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
exhibits  were  arranged,  which  would  have 
enabled  them  (the  judges),  without  any  aid  of 
a  steward,  to  have  followed  and  adjudicated 
upon  them.  For  this  very  great  credit  was 
due  to  the  secretary. 

“  And,”  added  Mr.  Keer,  with  a  qualm  of 


innate  modesty,  “  I  should  like  to  have  heard 
him  include  the  staging  committee  in  this 
kindly  reference  to  our  work,  for  without  their 
assistance  the  praise  would  have  been  un¬ 
deserved.” 

“  Now  let  me  ask  you  about  your  forth¬ 
coming  show.  You  expect  a  good  one,  of 
course  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  there  is  every  promise  that  our  four¬ 
teenth  exhibition  will  be  excellent.  We 
anticipate  a  record  number  of  entries,  and 
hope  the  prizes  may  be  all  awarded.  Last 
year  the  challenge  cup  presented  by  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  over  as  only 
two  groups  were  entered.  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen, 
of  Englefield,  has  presented  a  challenge  cup, 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Baxter,  of  The  Brook,  Taplow, 
a  handsome  silver  cup.  Our  schedule  in¬ 
cludes,  in  addition  to  the  above 'cups,  prizes 
in  money  amounting  to  £65.  These  are 
awarded  for  Chrysanthemums  (pot  plants  and 
cut  blooms),  miscellaneous  plants,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  There  are  a  number  of  open 
classes  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  amateurs, 
and  cottagers.” 

At  the  last  show  the  attendance  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Mr.  Keer  and  his 

 — 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural  ! 
Societies.” 

Tne  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


committee  would  appeal  to  the  residents  of 
Windsor,  Eton,  and  the  district,  to  all  lovers 
of  flowers,  to  give  the  show  their  support  by 
purchasing  tickets.  They  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded  for  the  small  expense  and  little 
trouble  involved  in  visiting  the  exhibition, 
and  as  the  local  Chrysanthemum  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  district  the  executive  of  the 
society  are  entitled  to  expect  this  support. 

One  year  it  seems  the  society  found  itself 
with  a  credit  balance  of  £10,  and  the  benevo¬ 
lent-hearted  members  of  the  committee 
decided  to  divide  this  surplus  between  a  local 
hospital  and  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
and  actually  did  so  do.  The  resolution  com¬ 
ing  to  the  ears  of  a  subscriber,  a  baronet,  and 
a  man  with  very  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
rights  of  -subscribers  and  powers  of  commit¬ 
tees,  he  was  greatly  incensed  and  demanded 
explanations. 

“  He  got  in  a  rage  about  the  matter,”  said 
Mr.  Keer,  reminiscently.  “  Subscribers,  he 
declared,  gave  their  money  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  was  to  be  spent  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  horticulture.  To  give  it  to 
charities  was  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  We  got  no  further  subscriptions 
from  him,  and  I  must  say  there  would  appear 
to  be  some  reason  in  his  objection.  To  a  rank 


layman  like  myself  there  seems  to  be  involved 
here  a  nice  point  of  law.  What  is  your 
opinion  ?  ” 

But  being  profoundly  ignorant  in  such 
matters  I  had  no  opinion  to  offer. 

Peter  Penn. 


A  Handsome  Greenhouse  Plant. 

(Asy stasia  bella.) 

Considering  the  beauty  of  this  old-fashioned 
greenhouse  shrub,  one  is  surprised  that  it  is 
not  more  often  utilised  for  planting  out  in 
large  cool  greenhouses.  It  may  be  grown  with 
equal  facility  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  beds  of 
the  house,  but  in  the  latter  case  is  capable 
of  producing  much  finer  effects  on  account  of 
the  enormous  number  of  blossoms  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  plant  will  produce  after  having  become 
well  established.  For  some  time  past  a  plant 
about  5  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  wide  has  been  a 
picture  of  beauty  in  the  gardens  of  Miss  Wil- 
shere,  The  Frythe,  Welwyn,  Herts.  This 
plant  carried  150  sprays  of  bloom  of  a  delicate 
lilac  or  lavender,  beautifully  netted  with  veins 
many  shades  darker.  The  temperature  of 
this  house  is  kept  at  45  degs.  in  winter. 
After  the  plant  goes  out  of  bloom  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  trim  back  the  young  shoots  to 
reasonable  length  according  to  the  size  the 
plant  is  desired  to  be.  in  pots  it  is  necessary 
to  prune  hard  back  annually  or  to  propagate 
young  plants  frequently  with  the  object  of 
continuing  a  supply  of  specimens  of  small 
size.  By  planting  it  out  in  a  bed,  of  the  house 
more  flowers  can  be  obtained  at  much  less 
trouble  in  time  and  attention.  A  bunch  of 
sprays  was  exhibited  at  a  recent  R.H.S.  meet¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fitt,  the  gardener.  The 
plant  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  Mackaya 
bella-  in  gardens. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  at  The  Frythe. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Mr. 
Joseph  Fitt,  gardener  to  .Miss  Wilshere,  The 
Frythe,  Welwyn,  Herts,  brought  up  a  col¬ 
lection  of  varieties  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
which  is  a  more  variable  plant  than  the  average 
gardener  would  imagine.  Amongst  others  he 
had  Convallaria  majalis  majus,  which  differs 
from  the  ordinary  one  in  having  broader  leaves 
and  larger  flowers  more  loosely  arranged  on 
the  stalks.  Less  common  was  the  double 
variety,  C.  m.  flore  pleno,  having  more  numer¬ 
ous  petals  and  more  or  less  striped  with  pur¬ 
ple.  This  was  certainly  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting,  but  scarcely  so  graceful  as  the  single 
varieties.  The  variegated  form  C.  m.  varie- 
gata  was  notable  for  having  its  leaves  with 
regular  yellow  stripes  forming  lines  along  the 
course  of  the  veins.  Other  leaves  showed 
more  irregularity  and  broader  bands  of 
creamy  yellow.  The  most  handsome  and  use¬ 
ful  of  all  was  C.  m.  Fortin’s  var. ,  having  very 
large  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  also  larger  than  usual,  and  the 
whole  plant  very  robust.  When  well  crown 
this  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Berlin  variety  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 


The  LTgly  Horse  Chestnut. — Luke  Ellis 
in  the  Fc/io  speaks-  of  the  “  usual  rant  and 
nonsense  about  ‘  Chestnut  Sunday  ’  at 
Bushey.  The  Horse  Chestnut,  artists -think, 
is,”  he  says,  “  the  most  formal  and 
‘lumpish’  of  all  our  trees,  and  they  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  refusal  to  paint  it.  V  ho 
car  eg  to  see  in  a  picture  long  avenues  of  huge 
green  puddings,  dotted  over  with  formal  white 
extinguishers  ?  ” 
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Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds. 

Watering. — When  a  prolonged  drought 
occurs  watering  must  be  attended  to,  but  the 
driblet  system  should  be  avoided.  Water 
only  when  necessary,  and  then  give  a  good 
soaking,  and  keep  the  surface  stirred  by 
means  of  the  Dutch  hoe. 

Pinks  should  now  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  or  pipings,  as  they  are  usually 
called.  They  can  be  struck  under  hand- 
lights  or  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  them  close 
and  shaded  till  rooted.  Among  whites  Her 
Majesty  and  Mrs.  Sinkins  are  probably  the 
best.  But  the  old  fimbriata  alba  is  still 
worth  a  place  for  edgings  and  such  like.  The 
laced  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

Iris  germanica  — These  have  been  very 
attractive  for  the  past  fortnight.  Before  they 
go  out  of  bloom  attention  should  be  given 
to  labelling  where  necessary.  This  is  also 
the  best  time  to  make  notes  if  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  collection  is  contemplated. 

Rhododendrons.  — Where  not  already 
done,  the  seed  pods  should  be  picked  off  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  energy  in  this  direction. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Calceolarias. — In  keeping  with  the  hint 
given  here  three  weeks  ago,  seed  should  now 
be  sown. 

Cinerarias. — These  must  be  potted  before 
they  become  crowded  in  the  boxes  into  which 
the  seedlings  were  pricked.  Use  pots  from 
3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plants.  Equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf  soil,  with  a  dash  of  sand,  will  still 
meet  their  requirements. 

Nicotiana  Sanderae  . — Where  it  has  been 
grown  cool  in  pots  this  new  Tobacco  plant 
will  be  throwing  up  its  flower  stems  ;  assist 
them  with  some  stimulant.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  flowered  examples  shown  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  last  month  were  poor  compared  with 
the  coloured  illustrations  so  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  seed  lists  this  spring.' 

Lobelia  tenuior. — This  is  a  new  break  in 
Lobelias;  it  will  probably  never  be  popular 
as  a  bedcler,  but  it  is  a  decided  acquisition 
as  a  conservatory  plant.  As  it  reaches  a 
height  of  from  12  in.  to  18  in.,  it  requires  the 
support  of  slender  stakes.  It  will  flower 
from  now  right  into  the  late  autumn. 

.C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus  —  The  beds  should  receive 
copious  drenchings  of  liquid  *manure,  and  an 
occasional  dressing  of  salt.  This  vegetable  does 
not  succeed  everywhere,  and  even  in  favour¬ 
able  localities  it  is  often  spoiled  by  being  cut 
too  close.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  no' 
strong,  healthy  shoots  are  left  next  year’s 
crop  will  be  but  poor.  Some  method  should 
be  tried  to  prevent  rough  winds  from  breaking 
over  the  stalks.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
satisfactory  than  a  few  Pea  stakes  stuck  firmly 
here  and  there  in  the  beds. 


Broccoli. — This  is  often  planted  too  eaidy 
and  on  too  rich  ground.  The  best  of  all 
positions  for  this  important  crop  is  on  a  border 
facing  west.  The  soil  should  be  in  good  heart, 
but  should  not  be  dug  or  manured  for  Broc¬ 
coli.  If  it  has  been  dug,  tread  as  hard  as 
possible,  or  there  will  be  small  chance  of  the 
crop  passing  saiely  through  the  winter.  I  find 
that  Snow’s  Winter,  Cattel’s  Eclipse,  Dal- 
meny  Park,  and  Methven’s  June  are  very  re¬ 
liable. 

Chicory. — -Sow  this  in  drills  a  foot  apart  on 
good  ground.  When  ready  thin  to  9  inches 
between  the  plants.  This  can  be  used  during 
winter  as  a  substitute  for  Seakale,  and  also 
makes  a  delicious  salad. 

Onions. — Dust  these  occasionally  with  fresh 
soot,  as  it  not  only  acts  us  a  stimulant  but  has 
the  further  recommendation  of  warding  off 
the  dreaded  maggot.  An  occasional  sprink¬ 
ling  of  guano,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  also 
greatly  helps  to  rush  this  crop  past  the  dan¬ 
gerous  stage.  On  light  soils  common  salt,  too, 
has  a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  on  the 
Onion. 

General  Hints.—  A  snuff  of  some  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Cabbage  should  now  be  sown,  Sutton’s 
Earliest  being  first-rate  for  the  purpose.  This 
sowing  gives  nice  tender  heads  late  in  autumn. 
Continue  planting  and  thinning  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  and  keep  the  ground  well  stirred 
among  growing  crops.  Stake  Peas  and 
Runner  Beans  in  good  time,  as  when  allowed 
to  knuckle  over  befoi'e  staking  they  never 
take  so  kindly  to  the  supports,  and  generally 
prove  very  unsatisfactory.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries  — At  this  season  it  is  well 
to  thoroughly  look  over  all  Strawberry  beds 
and  have  any  weeds  removed  and  give  a 
slight  hoe  to  loosen  the  surface.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  now  to  give  a  good  watering  with 
a  little  weak  liquid  manure,  which  will 
greatly  assist  the  fruit  to  swell,  and  I  find 
nothing  better  for  that  purpose  than  liquid 
from  the  farmyard  tank  ;  and  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  extra  well  fed  the  better  the  liquid 
will  be.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  advise 
never  to  use  it  stronger  than  four-parts  of 
water  to  one  of  liquid.  Those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  that  can  substitute  it  by 
using  some  of  the  light  manures  now  so  much 
in  use — ichthemic  guano,  muriate  of  potash, 
steamed  bone  flour  and  soot — or  an  equal 
proportion  of  each  would  make  an  excellent 
dressing  well  watered  in  with  clean  water. 
After  watering  I  should  strongly  advise  a 
r  niching  of  some  kind  in  between  the  rows 
for  the  double  purpose  of  saving  evaporation 
and  to  sei*ve  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  and  also 
to  prevent  slugs,  which  are  a  terrible  pest 
some  seasons.  I  have  used  with  very  great 
effect  dried  Bracken  Fern.  Cut  in  the  wood 
in  winter  they  prevent  slugs  better  than 
anything  else  I  know  when  dessert  fruit  is 
required  early,  and  when  a  plantation  is 
being  helped  on  on  a  south  border.  Roofing 
tiles  of  houses,  either  old  or  new,  can  be  use  ! 
to  great  advantage  to  forward  the  crops  ;  by 
laying  them  along  the  side  of  the  rows  an  1 
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letting  the  fruit  rest  on  them,  will  materially 
assist  to  hasten  on  the  crop.  Young  breaks 
which  were  planted  this  year  are  now  in  a 
nice  growing  state,  and  should  be  well  hoed 
and  all  flower  stalks  removed  to  give  strength 
to  the  plants.  A  crop  of  winter  Onions  can 
be  grown  between  the  rows  of  plants  without 
any  bad  effect,  where  ground  is  scarce  for 
other  crops.  J.  Fraser  Smith. 


TO  PROTECT  .  . 

TENDER  PLANTS. 

A  Cheap  and  Ingenious  Device. 

The  object  of  the  accompanying  sketches 
is  the  protection  of  tender  plants  from  frost, 
heavy  rains,  etc.  I  find  it  most  useful  for 
putting  over  all  seeds.  When  planted,  it 


keeps  them  from  being  overlooked  or  scratched 
up,  and,  should  the  sun  be  too  strong,  the 
glass  is  easily  whitened.  In  reference  to  the 
sketch,  A  represents  an  American  hard-wood 
clothes-peg,  B  a  long  French  nail,  C  a 


wooden  stake,  usually  about  12  in.  long. 
The  pegs  cost  lOd.  a  gross,  or  five  gross  for 
3s.  6d.  The  wood  for  making  the  stakes  is 
|  in.  by  1  in.,  and  costs  Is.  per  100  ft. 

R.  C.  Hammoxd 


The  Black  Currant  Pest. — The  supply  of 
Black  Currants  from  the  Yale  of  Evesham  has 
been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  Black  Currant 
mite,  and  no  really  satisfactory  means  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  pest  has  so  far  been  discovered. 
Now  is  the  time  to  attack  the  pest,  for  it  is 
during  May  and  June  that  the  mites  change 
their  quarters  from  the  old  buds  which  they 
have  occupied  last  season  into  the  young  buds. 
Spraying  with  a  mixture,  at  intervals  of  ten 
days,  of  soft  soap  and  quassia — 2  oz.  of  the 
former  and  4  oz.  of  the  latter  to  each  gallon 
of  soft  water — is  recommended.  After  the 
leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn  the  bushes 
should  be  examined  for  any  “  big  buds,’’  and 
these  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt.  A 
dressing  of  manure  should  also  be  given  to 
the  bushes  to  enable  them  to  grow  freely. 
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A  Beautiful  Rockfoil 


Special  Rose  Nuipber 


‘'The  Spanish  Squill  (Scilla  hispanica).  Flowers  light  blue. 


The  Spanish  Hyacinth  (Hyacinth us  amethystinus).  Flowers  ame 
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[posiTIFOLIA  alba).  Flowers  white.  _ 


A  Tub  of  Heliotrope  and  Pelargonium. 


T1 ye  Gnardet?ii?£  World” 

Will  be  dated  JULY  8th. 
Ready  JULY  5th. 


The  Tree  Linum  (Linum  arboreum).  Flowers  yellow 


The  Turk’s  Cap  Cactus  (Melocactus  communis).  Flowers  rosy  red. 
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Our  Illustrations. 


Calico  Bush  (Kalmia  latifolia). 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  American  pi  ante 
belonging  to  the  Heath,  and  Rhododendron 
iamily  is  Kalmia  latifolia.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Canada  and 
Western  Florida,  and  varies  in  height  from  3tt. 
to  10  ft.  or  20  ft.  The  latter  height  is  only 
attained  by  plants  which  grow  in  the  more 
southern  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  southern  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  this 
country  it  is  seldom,  seen  above  2  ft.  or  3  ft., 
forming  a  compact  spreading  bush  and  flower¬ 
ing  most  profusely  in  the  southern  part  of 
Britain. 

The  leaves  are  oblong  or  elliptic,  and  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Portugal  Laurel,  and, 
like  them,  evergreen  and  of  a  dark  green  hue 
at  all  periods  of  the  year.  Flowering  takes 
place  in  the  summer  time,  and  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  neater  or  more  beautiful 
flowers.  They  are  saucer-shaped,  shallowly 
live-lobed,  and  vary  in  colour  from  rose  to 
pink  and  white  according  to  the  individual 
and  according  to  treatment.  A  very  striking 
feature  of  the  flower  is  the  presence  of  ten 
little  pits  or  cavities  in  which  the  anthers  are 
contained  and  held  down,  as  it  were,  previous 
to  the  ripening  of  the  pollen  grains.  No 
doubt  this  has  some  connection  with  the  visits 
of  insect  friends  and  the  plan  to  ensure  cross 
fertilisation.  The  anthers  are  darker  in 
colour  than  the  resit  of  the  flower,  and  that 
has  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  beautiful  and 
regularly  spotted  appearance. 

The  shrub  is  usually  planted  in  beds  in  this 
country,  which  we  consider  a  good  plan  of 
showing  off  its  particular  beauty.  Where 
fewer  plants  are  grown  they  are  simply  planted 
in  the  mixed  shrubbery.  Grown  under  either 
of  these  conditions  the  cultivator  would  do 
well  to  use  peat  or  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it  in  the  soil  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  cool 
and  moist,  which  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  other  members  of 
this  order  coming  from  America.  Where  peat 
is  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain  except  at  great 
expense  a  fine  sandy  soil  with  an  abundance  of 
leaf  mould  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  roots.  No  lime  in  any  form  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  or  compost  employed. 

Another  method  of  employing  this  bearrti- 
ful  shrub  is  as  a  pot  plant,  by  which  it  can  be 
brought  into  bloom  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  it  does  naturally  in  the  open  air.  Grown 
in  this  manner  it  can  be  utilised  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
in  company  with  bulbs  or  other  early-flowering 
plants.  If  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  a  compost 
consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  sand  should 
always  be  employed  if  possible,  though  in  its 
absence  leaf  mould  may  be  made  to  do  duty. 
A  portion  of  a  bush  may  be  seen  on  the  top 
left-hand  comer  of  our  sheet  of  illustrations. 

The  Spanish  Squill  (Scilla  hispanica) 

Under  the  name  of  Scilla  campanulata  the 
above  plant  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  this 
country.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  English 
Bluebell  (S.  nutans)  by  the  bell-shaped  and 
more  widely  expanded  character  of  the  flowers. 
It  also  differs  more  or  less  in  colour,  especially 
in  the  typical  form,  which  is  a  lighter  blue 
with  darker  blue  midribs  to  the  segments. 
Owing  to  this  more  expanded  condition  of  the 
towers  thev  appear  larger  than  those  of  the 
English  Bluebell,  which  might  he  described 


as  cylindrical  with  the  tips  of  the  segments 
rolled  back. 

.besides  the  ordinary  light  blue  form, 
several  varieties  have  been  named,  including 
8.  h.  alba,  with  pure  white  flowers  ;  S.Ji.  rubra, 
with  rose  flowers ;  and  some  others  with 
flowers  differing  from  the  type  in  being  either 
larger  or  smaller.  Readers  may  remember 
that  there  are  corresponding  varieties  in  the 
English  Bluebell,  but  so  there  are  in  various 
other  allied  flowers.  Plants  which  in  the 
typical  form  have  blue  or  purple  flowers  are 
liable  to  give  rise  to  seedlings  with  rose,  red, 
pink,  flesh,  or  white  flowers.  It  simply  means 
that  these  highly  evolved  colours  may  at  any 
time  give  rise  to  seedlings  which  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  producing  the  amount  of  colour  re¬ 
quisite  to  appear  blue  to  our  eyes.  In  the  case 
of  white  varieties  it  merely  indicates  that  the 
colouring  pigment  has  been  entirely  lost. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  few  plants  are 
more  easily. managed  than  the  Spanish  Squill. 
The  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  in 
the  herbaceous  border  on  the  rockery  or  in 
the  wild  garden  and  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  hardy 
bulbs,  a  loose  and  friable  soil  is  most  suited 
to  their  welfare  and  gives  rise  to  the  greatest 
number  of  offsets.  It  is  also  equally  amen¬ 
able  to  pot  culture,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  illustration. 

The  Spanish  Hyacinxh  (Hyacinthus 
amethystinus). 

Almost  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Oriental  Hyacinth  (H.  orientalis)  it  has  over¬ 
shadowed  every  other  species  in  the  estimation 
of  gardeners.  Of  course  this  was  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  large  size  of  the  flowers  and 
the  tendency  of  the  plant  to  vary  and  give  rise 
to  new  colours  with  single  and  double  flowers 
varying  more  or  less  in  size. 

The  Hyacinth  under  notice  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  the  Pyrenees  and  Croatia.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  neatness  and  beauty  of 
its  flowers,  rather  than  their  size.  By  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  illustration,  prepared  from  a  pot 
of  bulbs  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  flowers  are  shortly  cylindri¬ 
cal,  slightly  spreading  at  the  mouth,  with  six 
short  lobes.  The  colour  is  of  a  clear  and 
bright  amethyst-blue,  and  therefore  veiy 
pretty  and  effective  in  the  mass.  The  leaves 
offer  nothing  special  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  much  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of 
the  common  Oriental  Hyacinth.  Indeed, 
they  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Squill,  a  closely 
allied  plant.  No  improvement  has  yet  been 
effected  on  the  plant,  which  remains  just  as 
originally  introduced.  It  has  been  greatly 
neglected  in  private  gardens,  but  deserves 
more  attention  for  the  cheerful  and  bright 
appearance  of  the  flowers  during  April.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Amethyst  Hyacinth,  and 
as  far  ?.s  we  are  aware  it  is  hardy  in  most 
parts  of  this  counter,  this  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  leaves  die  down  like  those  of  the 
common  Hyacinth,  and  appear  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  in  spring.  Any  good 
garden  soil  will  meet  its  requirements,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  Squill. 

A  Beautiful  Rockfoil  (Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  alba). 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  above  Rockfoil  is 
a  native  of  Britain,  but  can  oniv  be  found  on 


the  mountain  tops  in  Wales,  the  North  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland.  Sometimes  it 
comes  down  to  the  seashore,  but  then  grows 
high  up  upon  the  rocks,  and  may  represent  the 
remains  ot  a  mountain  flora  when  those  rocks 
were  yet  distant  from  the  sea  shore.  The 
variety  represented  on  our  sheet  of  pictures 
is  one  ot  the  most  common  in  gardens, 
although  best  known  to  those  who  make  a 
speciality^  of  rock  plants.  Several  of  the 
i'yrenean  forms  have  larger  flowers  than  our 
native  plant,  but  otherwise  they'  cannot  be 
considered  superior,  if  indeed  they  may  be 
reckoned  so  ornamental.  When  well-grown, 
both  the  purple  and  the  white-flowerea 
variety  bloom  very  profusely,  and  are  highlv 
effective  in  early  spring, 

Any  good  soil  will  suffice  to  grow  it  provided 
the  supply  of  moisture  is  fairly  continuous  in 
summer.  Out  of  doors  the  rock  garden  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  appropriate  place  for  it,  but 
it  is  equally  amenable  for  culture  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  provided  always  the 
house  is  perfectly  cool.  'Some  gardens  have  a 
special  house  for  alpines  of  this  class,  but  the 
most  usual  method  is  to  grow  the  plants  in 
pans  in  a  cold  frame,  and  bring  them  into 
the  show  house  when  in  bloom.  Pans  are 
more  suitable  than  pots  for  the  simple  reas  >n 
that  the  plant  is  of  a  very  dwarf  habit,  simply 
covering  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  dark 
green  foliage,  above  which  the  flowers  rise 
and  make  a  very  pleasing  picture. 

Good  fibrous  loam  with  a  sufficient  admix¬ 
ture  of  sand  to  make  it  porous  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  in  the  matter  of 
compost.  A  fair  quantity  of  leaf  mould  will 
also  add  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  After 
the  plants  get  out  of  flower  they  may  very  well 
be  stood  in  the  opoen  air  on  a  bed  of  ashes, 
as  these  mountain  plants  cannot  be  kept  too 
cool  in  summer.  During  growth  and  always 
m  warm,  dry  weather  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  a 
vigorous,  growth.  Out  of  doors  this  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  a  suit¬ 
able  moist  situation  on  the  rockery, yet  at  fir1 
same  time  freely  exposed  to  sunlight  from  all 
quarters. 

The  Tree-like  Linnm  (Linnm  arboreum). 

The  usual  height  of  this  beautiful  rock 
plant  is  about  6  in.,  although  it  may  vary 
between  3  in.  and  12  in.  in  height.  The 
botanical  name  was  probably  given  to  it  from 
the  fact  that  the  foliage  is  evergreen,  and  the 
stems,  of  course,  perennial.  The  common 
Lint  (L.  usitatissimum)  is  an  annual,  but  L. 
perenne,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  perennial, 
yet  the  foliage  dies  down  completely,  leaving 
only  a  crown  of  hard  dead  stems.  For  rock- 
work  planting,  the  subject  under  notice  is 
therefore  an  advance  upon  those  other  types, 
because  it  keeps  the  place  clothed  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  not  leaving  blank  spaces. 

The  leaves  are  spathulate  or  somewhat 
spoon-shaped,  and  of  rich  dark  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  for  the  plant,  bright 
yellow,  and  produced  abundantly  on  the  tops 
of  the  stems  and  branches.  Indeed  one  could 
hardly  wish  for  a  greater  amount  of  blossom 
on  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  sheet  of  pictures,  where  a  small  plant  6  in. 
high  appears  smothered  with  blossom  and 
almost  hiding  the  leaves.  This  particular 
plant  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  for  keeping  up 
a  display  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew.  It  is 
hardy,  however,  and  flowers  on  the  rockery  a 
little  later.  Any  good  garden,  soil  will  meet 
its  requirements,  and  in  those  districts  where 
the  natural  staple  is  inclined  to  clay,  special 
composts  should  always  be  prepared  for  the 
building  of  a  rockery,  and  such  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  this  plant. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  HOYA  (HOYA  BELLA). 


First  Prize  Photograph  for  a  Boom  or  Table  Plant. 
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A  Tub  of  Heliotrope. 

Those  who  have  lawns  in  front  of  their 
houses  frequently  have  a  liking  for  plants  of 
a  tender  character  stood  about  in  particular 
situations  during  the  summer  months.  The 
Heliotrope  lends  itself  to  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  summer,  and  few  things  are  more 
pleasing  or  desirable  under  the  windows  than 
a  bed  or  tub  of  Heliotrope.  The  flowers  are 
usually  of  some  s'hade  of  lilac  or  lavender  of 
paler  or  more  intense  shades,  but  never 
aggressive.  Indeed  the  scent  of  Heliotropes 
isTwhat  makes  them  the  popular  flowers  they 
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porous  to  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  drain 
away. 

During  winter  very  little  water  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  though  in  summer  a  more  liberal 
amount  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The 
point  to  remember  is  to  keep  the  plant  quite 
dry  at  the  roots  in  winter,  and  the  atmosphere 
also  dry  practically  at  every  period  of  the 
year.  This  may  be  understood  from  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
in  situations  that  are  of  a  dry  character  during 
most  periods  of  the  year. 
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PARIS  .  .  . 

HOKTICULTUKAL  EXHIBITION. 


The  Art  of  Displaying  Plants  and  Flowers. 

When  I  looked  on  the  wonderful  array  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  I  thought  of 
our  Temple  Show  and  Napoleon’s  remarks 
with  reference  to  England  being  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  In  Paris  art  is  the  governing 
power,  in  England  commerce.  Art  anti  com¬ 
merce  have  too  long  been  divorced  in  this 
country,  and  an  endeavour  should  be  made, 
at  least  in  floral  displays,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  In  Paris  one  could  almost 
cycle  round  the  exhibition  ;  in  the  Temple 
Show  one  could  not  walk  round.  In  England 
the  exhibitor’s  chief  object  seems  to  be  to 
crowd  as  many  varieties  of  plants  as  possible 
on  to  his  stand  in  order  that  he  may  book 
orders  for  them,  and  little  or  nothing  is  cared 
for  effect ;  in  Paris  artistic  effect  is  the  chief 
object  in  view,  and  consequently  the  exhibits 
are  less  crowded,  and  are  arranged  with  great 
taste  and  care. 

Taken  generally,  the  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  was  far  below  that  of  exhibits  in  this 
country,  with  perhaps  an  exception  to  vege¬ 
tables  ;  but  here  perhaps  I  was  over-im¬ 
pressed  with  the  arrangement.  I  did  not 
find  vegetables  in  piles  in  stuffy,  dusty  tents, 
but  picturesque  grouping  on  the  river  terrace 
— cool,  delightful,  refreshing — fresh,  bright 
vegetables  on  one  side  and  the  beautiful 
Seine  on  the  other.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  walk 
along  this  delightful  spot.  Annuals  and 
herbaceous  perennials  were  not  massed  in 
untidy  bunches  on  tables  all  on  one  level, 
but  were  arranged  chiefly  on  the  terrace  steps 
leading  down  to  the  Seine.  Grown  in  pots 
specially  for  the  exhibition,  they  remained 
quite  fresh  throughout  the  week,  and  were 
unaffected  by  the  heat.  Why  are  hardy 
annuals  and  perennials  not  more  often  grown 
in  pots  in  this  country  ?  Certainly  they 
well  repay  for  their  trouble,  for  nothing  could 
be  more  useful  at  that  awkward  season  be¬ 
tween  the  bulbs  and  summer  bedding. 
Where  is  the  secret  of  these  delightful  effects 
so  often  to  he  seen  in  the  Gay  City  ?  Per¬ 
haps  one  man  having  the  whole  arrangement 
practically  entirely  in  his  own  hands  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  exhibition  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  land¬ 
scape  gardener  who  has  studied  and  arranged 
exhibitions  all  over  the  world.  I  spent  some 
time  with  this  gentleman,  and  was  pleased 
to  hear  that  he  gained  most  of  his  cultural 
and  general  knowledge  in  English  nurseries. 

Of  new  plants  there  was  a  scarcity,  but  a 
few  are  worthy  of  mention.  Codiaeum 
Duchess  of  Gramont  was  a  variety  of  great 
merit  and  special  decorative  value,  and 
should  soon  find  its  way  into  the  best-  Eng¬ 
lish  stove  collections.  A  variety  of  Verbena 
liybrida  named  Etoile  de  Stuttgart  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  show  : 
the  flowers  are  white,  with  a  conspicuous  red 
strip  in  each  petal.  There  were  several  new 
economic  plants,  but  these  as  a  rule  aie  of 
little  interest  to  gardeners  in  this  country. 

Huge  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
were  exhibited  by  one  firm  ;  they  weie  quit? 
4  ft.  through,  and  so  completely  covered  with 
flowers  as  to  hide  the  foliage.  It  is  seldom 
one  sees  this  winter  plant-  in  such  good  form 
at  this  season.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  show  was  the  hugq 
group  of  Cacti  in  flower  staged  by  M.  Charles 
Simon.  The  group  was  arranged  in  a  deep 
bay,  and  as  each  variety  stood  out  boldly 
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A  tub  of  Heliotrope  mixed  with  a  few  Pelar¬ 
goniums  is  represented  on  our  middle  sheet, 
and  this  can  be  copied  by  anyone  with  a  love  . 
for  gardening  and  the  will  to  look  after  such 
plant®  in  summer.  Those  who  have  no  con¬ 
venience  for  raising  the  plants  can  procure 
them  from  nurserymen  in  spring;  but  ardent 
gardeners,  whether  amateurs  or  otherwise,  can 
easily  raise  their  own  plants  if  they  possess  a 
greenhouse  with  a  cold  frame  or  two  for  strik¬ 
ing  the  cuttings  in  autumn. 

Cuttings  can  be  put  in  about  the  beginning 
of  September  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  stood  on 
the  surface  of  a  spent  hotbed  or  simply  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light  kept  closed 
until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  after  which  more 
air  should  be  given.  If  accommodation  is 
scant v  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  pots,  pans, 
or  boxes,  in  which  they  have  been  rooted 
through  the  winter,  but  in  order  to  induce 
continuous  growth  a  sufficient  number  should 
be  potted  off  singly  and-  encouraged  to  make 
both  roots  and  tops  through  the  winter  until 
they  can  safely  be  placed  in  their  summer 
quarters. 

Long  before  bedding  out  time,  however, 
tubs  could  be  made  up  with  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  to  fill  them,  and  kept  growing 
until  wrell  into  June,  when  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  The  tubs  can  then  be  stood1  in  con¬ 
venient  situations  on  the  grass  or  on  the  edges 
of  walks,  and  simply  attended  to  in  the  matter 
of  watering.  After  some iree  growth  has  been 
made  the  stems  will  droop  over  and  com¬ 
pletely  hide  the  tub  or  other  receptacle  m 
which  they  are  grown.  In  our  illustration  a 
few  Pelargonium  flowers  may  also  be  seen, 
but,  the  Heliotropes  have  really  .got  the 
mastery  and  form  the  more  important  plant. 

The  Turk’s  Cap  Cactus  (Melocactus 
communis). 

Our  illustration  of  the  above  plant  shows 
a  very  remarkable  form  of  vegetation  even  in 
a  family  that  is  altogether  either  curious,  re¬ 
markable  in  form,  weird,  or  grotesque.  Most 
of  the  above  terms  might  be  applied  to  the 
Turk’s  Cap  or  Melon  Thistle.  The  cap  or  top 
portion  is  the  most  curious  of  all,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  much  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  and  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  woolly- 
looking  hairs,  amongst  which  are  numerous 
slender  prickles.  Out  of  this  portion  of  the 
plant  the  flowers  appear,  but  they  are  only 
moderate  in  size  compared  with  some  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  They  are  about 
1  in.  long,  tubular  and  rosy  red. 

This  narrow  portion  of  the  plant  gradually 
swells  out  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  the 
base  of  the  plant,  though,  as  it  swells  out  at 
the  lower  portion,  a  fresh  portion  is  produced 
on  the  top,  thus  always  presenting  the  same 
singular  appearance.  Those  who  desire  to 
grow  this  plant  should  select  the  driest  and 
warmest  part  of  the  stove,  unless  indeed  they 
have  a  house  of  that  character  in  which  it  can 
be  placed.  The,  soil  should  consist  of  sandy 
loam  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  broken  pots 
or  soft  brickbats,  so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly 


Hoya  bella. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  enclosed  photo  of  a  plant  of  Hoya  bella 
had  upwards  of  200  open  flowers  on  it  when 
photographed.  This  variety  is  frequently 
seen  as  a  climber  on  trellis  work  iii  a  stove, 
but  it  also  makes  an  attractive  plant  in  a 
pot  or  basket,  and  the  flowers  keep  fresh  for 
at  least  ten  days,  and  others  continue  to  un¬ 
fold  for  several  weeks.  The  plant  under  notice 
was  struck  in  April,  1904,  and  grown  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  till  it  reached  the 
size  of  requiring  a  6-in.  pot.  This  shift,  was 
made  last  February,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  this  year. — James  Matthew. 

The  photograph  from  which  our  supple¬ 
mentary  illustration  was  prepared  was  sent 
in  for  our  photographic  competition,  and  Mr. 
James  Matthew,  the  sender,  The  Gardens, 
Grantully,  Aberfeldy,  has  been  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  photo  of  a  room  or 
table  plant.  We  think  our  readers  will  admit 
that  the  specimen  was  a  very  fine  one,  and, 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation  in  such  form.  The 
flowers  are  waxy-white  with  a  rosy-crimson 
centre,  and  the  drooping  stems  are  furnished 
with  small  dark  green  opposite  leaves,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  common  Myrtle.  The 
whole  plant  is  therefore  quite  different  from 
the  better-known  Hoya  carnosa,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  a  choice  and  beautiful  though  much 
neglected  stove  plant.  It  was  introduced  fiom 
India  in  1847,  but  has  not  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  lately  which  its  beauty  deserves.  We 
have  not  seen  so  large  and  well-grown  a  speci¬ 
men  as  this  must  have  been.  The  photograph 
itself  was  also  an  excellent  production,  and 
well  deserving  of  the  award. 


The  Orange-Coloured  Currant. 

(Ribes  aureum  aurantiacum.) 

The  common  form  of  this,  the  Missouri  Cur¬ 
rant,  is  found  in  almost  every  garden,  and  is 
usually  a  favourite  by  reason  of  its  fragrant 
blossoms.  In  addition  to  the  type,  there  are 
a  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
superior  to  it,  being  of  better  habit  and  more 
freely  flowered-  Of  the  half-dozen  or  so 
varieties,  the  one  under  notice  is  the  best,  in 
so  much  as  it  is  cf  fairly  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  rarely  rising  more  than,  3  ft.  above  the 
around,  very  floriferous,  richer  coloured  than 
the  type,  and  keeping  in  bloom  for  a  longer 
period,  the  blooming  period  extending,  from 
the  end  of  March  until  fihe  middle  of  May. 
Like  other  flowering  Currants,  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  shrubbery  plant,  while  it  is  also  a  • 
subject  for  a  bed.  In  addition  to  being 
easily  increased,  by  means  of  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood,  it  suckers  freely,  and  these,  if  removed, 
quickly  grow  into  fine  plants.  Like  othci 
vigorous-growing  shrubs,  it  enjoys  rich  soi  . 
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it  was  a  wonderful  display.  A  more  Won¬ 
derful  array  of  Phyllocacti  I  have  never  seen. 
1  may  have  seen  as  many  and  as  good  varie¬ 
ties  exhibited,  in  this  country,  but  being 
able  to  see  every  plant  at  once  set  out  to  its 
best  advantage  added  an  indescribable  charm 
to  this  exhibit. 

When  I  saw  the  name  Lemoine  et  Fils, 
Nancy,  I  was  prepared  to  see  a  good  show  of 
Deutzias  and  Lilacs,  and  I  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  the  exhibit  contained  all  the 
newest  and  best  productions  of  this  well- 
known  firm  of  specialists.  It  also  contained 
a  fine  plant  in  flower  of  Paeonia  lutea  superba, 
decidedly  the  most  handsome  plant  found  in 
the  genus. 

The  Roses,  instead  of  being  shown  in  cof¬ 
fins  or  with  paper  frills  and  collars,  were 
shown  on  the  plants,  and  these  Were  not 
crowded  into  corners  with  inferior  plants 
bungled  underneath  to  form  a  groundwork. 
Roses  here  were  exhibited  as  naturally  as 
they  could  be,  in  the  form  of  a  Rose-garden 
on  a  beautiful  lawn.  Instead  of  seeing  a  mass 
in  a  comer,  one  was  greeted  with  beds  of 
all  the  best  Roses  set  on  the  grass.  Thei 
quality  was,  perhaps,  inferior  to-  that  of  the 
exhibits  set  up  in  this  country,  but  the  effect 
and  usefulness  of  the  exhibits  were  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  florists’  exhibits  were  wonderful  and 
very  lavish,  but  certainly  some  in  the  section 
for  dinner-tiable  designs  should  not  have 
been  awarded  honours.  As  table  decorations 
they  were  superb,  but  there  were  few  that 
one  could  see  through,  and  as  one  who  has 
seen  a  fair  amount  of  table  decoration  in  this 
country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  I  had  put  up  such  displays  on  the  dinner- 
table  I  should  have  been  discharged.  One 
should  certainly  be  able  to  see  through  every 
piece  on  the  table.  On  some  of  the  chief  ex¬ 
hibits  here  one  could  not  possibly  carry  on 
conversation  with  the  other  side  of  the  table 
unless  one  stood  up.  A  pretty  exhibit  of 
funeral  displays  was  made  entirely  from 
Moss,  Lichens,  and  Marchantias.  In  the 
wedding  designs  simjde  Myrtle  effects  were 
the  fashion  ;  very  few  massive  or  elaborate 

"  A 

QUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION  (2). 

Prizes.— 

(1)  What  you  state  it  costs  for  the 

up  keep  of  your  garden  per  ami.  for  three  years. 

(2)  do.  do.  do.  two  years. 

(3)  do.  do.  do.  one  year. 

Open  to  London  suburban  amateur  readers 
only.  (Competitions  for  readers  in  other  towns 
will  be  announced  later). 

“  What  I  do  with  my  Small  Garden ; 
what  I  get  out  of  it,  and  what  it  costs 
me  per  annum.” 

The  garden  may  be  any  shape,  but  the  size 
must  be  between  500  and  800  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  showing  beds  and 
walks,  and  state  if  it  is  enclosed  -with  a  brick 
wall,  open  or  closed  tencing.  If  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  state  how  this  is 
utilised  ;  also  whether  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climbers,  fruit  trees  or  otherwise. 
Denote  the  position  of  the  house  and  the  north 
end  of  the  garden.  State  what  you  grow  in  the 
first  instance,  and  about  what  it  costs  you  to 
-tock  the  garden,  and  what  it  costs  yon  per  annum 
for  up-keepi,  including  the  cost  of  seeds,  plants, 
and  fertilisers.  The  essay  should  be  from  500  to 
1,000  words,  and  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
July  1st.  Mark  envelopes  left-hand  corner  with 
the  words  “  Small  Garden.” 

V. _ J 


pieces  were  shown.  As  I  sat  and  mused  and 
feasted  on  the  beauty  of  this  exhibition  my 
mind  went  back  to  England  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  \  ictoria  Station,  and  when  i  found 
myself  speculating  on  the  might-have-beens 
had  we -  Before  I  say  too  much  about  Re¬ 

gent’s  Park  I  must  leave  off. 

Garden  City.  F.  J.  Cole, 

THE _ 

LARGE  WOOD  LILY. 

(Trillium  grandiprum ■) 


Some  three  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Canada,  and  on  my  way  to  Van¬ 
couver  I  spent  a  month  on  a  ranche  in  British 
Columbia.  I  arrived  there  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  snow  had  melted  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  on  which  this  ranche  was- 
situated,  and  there  was  abundance  of  water 
flowing  in  rivulets  down  to  the  river,  which 
formed  one  of  the  boundaries!  of  the  settle¬ 
ments,  or  in  some  parts  water  very  distinctly 
permeated  the  soil.  A  part  of  the  land  had 
been  cleared,  but  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of 
work  still  remained  to  be  done,  and  many  of 
the  grand  trees  of  the  old  forest  had  yet  to 
be  cut  down,  whilst  a  bewildering  “bush,” 
sometimes  as  high  as  your-  head,  seemed  to 
extend  in  every  direction. 

The  day  that  I  arrived  at  the  hospitable  log 
house  the  general  living  room  had  assumed  a 
very  festive  appearance,  there  being  so  many 
beautiful  white  and  pink  flowers,  evidently 
fresh  gathered.  I  had  never  seen  flowers  like 
them,  and  was  told  they  were  the  Canadian 
Lilies,  and  that  they  were  growing  wild  in 
almost  every  part  of  that  bush.  Many  days 
after  that  we  used  to  go  and  gather  fresh 
flowers,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  it 
called  by  its  proper  name,  nor  have  I  seen  it 
growing  in  England,  although  I  should  think 
it  would  flourish  in  Devonshire. 

Wherever  these  immense  forest  trees  have 
stood,  probably  for  centuries,  and  shed  their 
leaves  each  succeeding  autumn,  the  soil  of 
such  leaf  mould  seems  to  nourish  and  develop 
an  immense  variety  of  wild  flowers,  and  the 
ozone  of  the  air  may  have  great  influence  on 
the  colouring  of  the  same.  I  have  seen  crim¬ 
son,  sweet-scented  wild  Roses  growing  in  the 
bush  between  great  blocks  of  granite.  I  do 
not  remember  any  sand  in  the  soil,  which 
seemed  too  moist  and  open. 

The  first  breath  of  warm  air  acts  like 
magic  on  all  vegetation  in  this  province  of  the 
great  Dominion,  and  the  trees  really  burst 
into  leaf,  and  little  seeds  after  having  been 
sown  only  three  days  often  thrust  their  little 
green  spikes  above  ground,  and  in  a  fortnight 
Strawberry  plants  come  into  flower.  The  re¬ 
markable  size  of  the  flowers  from  English 
seeds  is  a  great  surprise,  but  when  this  was 
mentioned  at  one  of  the  experimental  farms, 
it  was  said  that  in  time  these  plants  go  back 
to  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  Mother 
Country,  having  got  used  to  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  climate. 

No  words  can  describe  the  wonderful  effect 
of  the  variety  and  masses  of  wild  flowers 
growing  near  the  range  of  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains,  and  with  a  sky — the  wondei'ful  blue 
colour  of  an  Italian  sky — above  it  all.  In 
such  a  scene  we  think  of  Wordsworth’s  true 
words — 

“  And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes.” 

J.  S.  C. 


SAXIFRAGES. 

Being  for  the  most  part  easy  of  culture,  not 
particularly  fastidious  as  to  soil,  this  genus 
certainly  deserves  attention.  Given  a  good 
position  “  Saxifrages  ”  will  give  a  delightful 
display  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months. 

It  is  easily  seen  by  habit  of  growth  that 
while  some  would  require  a  sunny  spot,  others 
would  prefer  shade.  In  fact,  the  contrast  of 
growth  between  the  various  species  is  very 
noticeable',  as,  for  instance,  between  Saxifraga 
cordifolia  with  leathery  leaves,  S.  Cotyledon 
pyramidalis  with  its  rosette  of  long  leaves, 
with  a  spike  of  flowers,  sometimes  reaching 
a  height  of  3  ft.,  compared  with  S.  cochlearis 
minor,  which  is  of  a  very  dwarf  habit,  leaves 
glaucous,  and  bearing  numerous  white  flowers 
on  slender  graceful  istems. 

To  obtain  a  succession  of  flower  is  com¬ 
paratively  an  easy  matter.  During  March 
and  April  the  large  foliaged  ones  give  an 
effective  show  of  flower.  In  most  gardens,  S. 
cordifolia  generally  represents  this  section. 
This  is  surpassed  in  brightness  of  colour 
by  S.  ligulata,  and  its  varieties.  S.  crassifolia 
and  varieties  are  very  handsome,  and  are  not 
often  met  with. 

Others  flowering  in  March  are  S.oppositifolia 
and  varieties,  S.  burseriana,  S.  apiculata, 
and  the  two  rare  ones,  S.  Grisebachii  and  S. 
poropliylla.  The  greater  number  of  species 
flower  in  April  and  May.  If  grown  on  an  in¬ 
cline  on  the  rockery,  S.  sancta  forms  a  dense 
green  carpet. 

It  is  rather  a  shy  flowerer  in  some  districts. 
S.  hypnoides  resembles  a  moss  in  habit,  and 
is  very  useful  for  edging.  The  variety  S. 
muscoides  Rhei  is  a  stronger  grower  ;  and  the 
new  variety  of  this,  “  Guildford  Seedling,”  is 
a  further  improvement  with  its  red  flowers. 
S.  Boydii  is  a  rare  and  yellow  flowering 
species.  The  well-known  S.  sarmentosa  is  a 
handsome  species.  The  green  leaves  veined 
with  white  would  alone  recommend  it  for  the 
rockery.  S.  Sibthorpii,  often  known  under 
the  name  of  S.  Cymbalaria,  is  a  pretty  little 
annual,  and  is  useful  to  form  a  carpet  for 
some  of  the  shade-loving  plants. 

One  of  the  most  floriferous  is  S.  Walla, cei, 
which  bears  large  white  flowers.  S.  lingulata 
and  varieties  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
white  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  drooping 
panicles.  In  S.  1.  lantoscana  superba  the 
pedicels  are  shorter.  This  variety  cannot  fail 
to  become  a  favourite  with  its  creamy  white 
flowers.  The  “queen  of  Saxifrages,”  S.  longi- 
folia,  is  an  acquisition  to  any  rockery,  not  only 
for  the  pure  white  flowers,  but  for  its  orna¬ 
mental  foliage.  S.  Hirculus  grandiflora,  as 
its  name  seems  to  suggest,  is  one  of  the  large 
flowered  Rockfoils. 

One  section  of  the  “Saxifrages”  is  service¬ 
able  for  edging  floral  designs  and  beds.  Of 
these  S.  umbrosa,  “  The  London  Pride,”  S. 
hypnoides,  S.  muscoides,  S.  cuneifolia,  S. 
apiculata,  and  S.  sponhemic.a  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  In  fact,  pages  might  be  written  on 
the  value  arid  beauty  of  this  genus.  A.  J. 

To  Amend  vhe  Pharmacy  Act. — Mr.  Ail  - 
wyn  Fellowes  gave  a  sympathetic  reception 
to  the  deputation  which  waited  on  him  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  amendment  of  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
so  as  to  legalise  the  sale  of  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds  used  largely  in  horticulture  and  agri¬ 
culture  by  other  than  pharmaceutical 
chemists,  who  at  present  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade.  There  are  now  so  many  chemical 
preparations  that  the  farmer  and  gardener 
liave  to  use  that  the  high  prices  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  chemist  have  become  a  very  real  griev¬ 
ance. 
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©  Society  +  Doings.  » 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  &c of  Horticultural  Societies,  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors’’  slips. 


Please  be  Concise. 

A  number  of  our  correspondents  who  kindly 
send  us  particulars  of  the  doings  of  their 
Societies  make  their  accounts  far  too  long  for 
bur  purpose  ;  in  some  cases  they  partake  of 
the  nature  of  lengthy  descriptive  articles  ex¬ 
tending  over  half  a  column  or  more.  Much 
as  we  should  like  to  print  their  articles,  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  do  so  while 
the  space  we  can  give  to  such  matters  is  con¬ 
fined  to  two  pages.  We  feel  sure  that  on 
consideration  our  correspondents  will  recog¬ 
nise  this  fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
briefer  their  contributions  the  more  notices 
we  can  insert.  We  point  this  out  in  order  to 
save  our  correspondents  unnecessary  time 
and  trouble.  We  can  only  find  room  for  thel 
salient  matters  of  interest,  and  must  reluc¬ 
tantly  bar  mere  descriptive  writing. 

Wo  Summer  Session. 

Mr.  Coleby,  F.R.H.S.,  the  hon.  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Wargrave  and  District 
iGardeners’  M.I.S.,  writes:— “I  think  you 
have  made  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in 
The  Gabdening  Wobld.  .  .  .  You  will 

notice  by  enclosed  programme  of  meetings 
that  we  have  brought  our  first  session  to  a 
close,  for  we  have  found  it  next  to  useless  to 
have  meetings  in  the  summer  months.  This 
district  is,  as  you  may  know,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  is  a  very  fashionable  river¬ 
side  resort.  The  gardeners  have  very  little 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  "summer  months  to 
spare  for  meetings,  so  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years  we  have  closed  for  June,  July,  and 
August.” 

A  Difficulty  with  Young  Members. 

“I  am  pleased,”  he  continues,  “you  are 
trying  to  obtain  essays  on  the  ‘  Extension  of 
membership  and  usefulness  of  horticultural 
societies,’  for  that  is  one  of  our  greatest 
troubles.  The  old  members  take  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  society,  but  the  younger  ones — - 
really  those  most  wanted,  and  who  would 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit — think  too  much 
i  of  cricket,  etc.  We  have  met,  talked,  pro¬ 
posed,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  ideas  ;  but  the 
result  has  been  very  meagre.  The  next  ses¬ 
sion’s  programme  (now  with  the  printers)  is 
contributed  to  by  young  members  chiefly,  and 
we  hope  it  will  act  as  a  ‘  draw.’  ” 

Why  not  More  Summer  Outings  ? 

In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
said  to  be  wisdom.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  result  of  our  essay  competition  will 
include  some  practical  suggestions  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  particular  aspect  of  the  subject 
— How  to  make  the  summer  meetings  of  these 
societies  more  attractive.  Cricket  and  other 
outdoor  games,  may  or  may  not  be  overdone, 
but  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
most  people1 — and  perhaps  young  people  more 
especially — delight  to  be  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible.  We  note  that  many  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  are  successfully  carrying 
through  a.  summer  programme.  We  would 
suggest  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
meetings  of  societies  should  consist  largely  of 
excursions  to  florists’  establishments  and  to 
notable  neighbouring  gardens,  the  permission 


to  view  which  would  probably  be  obtained 
without  difficulty.  These  outings  can  be  made 
most  enjoyable,  and  instructive  as  well,  and 
should  prove  a  strong  factor  in  maintaining 
the  interest  and  increasing  the  membership 
of  our  amateur  and  other  gardening  societies. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  many  societies 
successfully  adopt  this  idea  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  to  suspend  their  meetings  during 
the  warm  months. 

Sheffield’s  Vigorous  Society. 

Tire  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  do  not  apparently  find  the  interest 
in  their  summer  meetings  lag,  for  about  60 
of  the  members  attended  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  and  were| 
well  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  The  Gloxi¬ 
nias  would  have  taken  some  beating,  the  first 
prize  plant  being  a  superb  specimen.  In  cut 
blooms,  Roses,  Begonias,  and  Orchids  were 
well  shown.  A  wonderfully  fine  Spiraea,  some 
3  ft.  across,  and  with  40  or  50  spikes  of  bloom, 
secured  well-merited  attention ;  and  as  for 
Violas,  well,  there  were  84  bunches  of  six 
blooms  each  in  competition  for  a  silver  medal 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  Artindale,  and  good  ones 
they  were.  The  competition  was  keen,  and 
gave  the  judges  some  trouble.  In  addition 
to  this,  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son  staged  a 
grand  selection  of  Violas,  for  which  they  are 
famous,  as  also  did  Mr.  C.  A.  Ellis,  both 
being  awarded  certificates,  Mr.  F.  Cook  also 
receiving  a  similar  compliment  for  a  new 
Aucuba  (seedling).  A  practical  and  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  “  Carnations  ,r  was  given  by  Mr. 
J.  Edginton.  The  interest  in  the  society  un¬ 
doubtedly  increases,  and  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  have  a  decided  influence  for  good.  The 
schedule  of  the  annual  show  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  can  be  had  of  the  secretary. 

Exchange  of  Schedules. 

“Secretary”  writes  to  us  as  follows:  — 
“Feeling  that  an  exchange  of  schedules  by 
various  societies  might  be  of  some  service,  I 
recently  sent  a  schedule  of  my  society  to  a 
number  of  secretaries,  with  a  polite  request 
for  a  copy  of  theirs,  but  received  only  two  in 
response.  Now,  I  think  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  isolating  our  societies,  but  that 
the  spirit  of  friendliness,  with  a  view  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  influence,  would  be  beneficial. 
I  am  always  pleased  to  receive  a  request  from 
other  societies,  and  also  to  show  or  lend  their 
schedules  to  our  members,  and  who  knows 
what  exhibitors  may  thus  be  secured  ?  ” 

Bournemouth  G.M.I.A. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth 
and  District  Gardener’s’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the 
Avenue  Restaurant,  with  Mr.  C.  Pearce  (Ast- 
ney  Firs  Gardens)  in  the  chair,  a  paper  on 
“  Hybrid  Rhododendrons  ”  was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  Nippard  (Ashton  Court  Gardens),  who 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  an  able  manner.  A 
long  discussion  followed,  after  which  the 
reader  was  heartily  thanked  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  imparted.  A  fine  collection  of  Calceo¬ 
larias  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  T.  "King 
(Higham  Gardens),  who.  was  awarded  the 
society’s  certificate  of  merit. 


Vickerstown  H.S. 

There  are  158  classes  in  the  schedule  of  the 
second  annual  show  of  the  Vickerstown  (Cum¬ 
berland)  Hoi-ticultural  Society,  to  be  held  on 
August  12th.  The  cottagers’  classes  are  con¬ 
fined  to  residents  on  the  Isle  of  "VYalney ; 
those  for  professionals  and  amateurs  are  open. 
After  an  expenditure  of  £57  19s.  8d.,  the  first 
show  left  a  balance  in  hand  of  15s.  lid.  \  is- 
count  Dunluce  is  president  for  the  year. 

The  Cardiff  G.A. 

The  members  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  As¬ 
sociation  have  decided  to  visit  the  “  Kings’ 
Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,”  on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  outing,  which  is  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Monday,  August  14th  next.  And 
after  luncheon  they  intend  to  drive  from  Here¬ 
ford  to  Holme  Lacy,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  (by  kind  permission  of 
that  nobleman).  The  arrangements  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  John  Julian). 

Reducing  the  Deficit. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lutterworth 
and  District  Horticultural  Society,  held  on 
the  7th  inst.,  the  accounts  were  submitted, 
showing  receipts  £115.  The  payments,  in¬ 
cluding  prizes  £40,  left  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£6  10s.  9d., which,  transferred  to  the  deficiency 
account,  reduced  the  deficit  to  £23  17s.  lid. 
The  annual  show  is  to  be  held  on  Feast  Tues¬ 
day.  The  president,  treasurer,  committee, 
and  secretary  were  re-elected.  The  secretary 
(Mr.  T.  H.  Lee)  is,  we  regret  to  hear,  laid 
aside  by  illness,  and  a  vote  of  condolence  wag 
passed  at  the  meeting,  and  the  hope  expressed 
that  he  would  speedily  be  restored  to  health. 

Society  Libraries. 

There  is  no  more  useful  adjunct  to  a  horti¬ 
cultural  society  than  a  horticultural  library. 
Every  society  ought  to  aim  at  possessing  such 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  their  work.  The 
fact  that  the  committee  of  the  Egham  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  have  just  been  able  to  form  a  library 
of  this  kind  suggested  the  above  remarks.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  W heeler,  reports  that 
the  members  of  this  association  had  a  very 
enjoyable  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
Peerless,  of  Glenwood,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Gloxinias,”  in  which  he  described  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  paper  was  much 
appreciated.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cooper  s  Hill 
College,  exhibited  a  collection  of  garden  insect 
pests',  and  delivered  a  brief  account  of  their 
haunts  and  peculiarities,  and  the  best  method 
of  exterminating  them.  There  was  a  small 
but  excellent  exhibition  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Wood  Green  H.S. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  there  was  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  of  members,  and  an  excellent  show 
of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Mr.  Welsford  de¬ 
livered  an  informing  lecture  on  “  Carnations. 
The  president  stated  that  in  connection  with 
the  July  Show,  in  the  Town  Hall  grounds, 
there  will  be  a  bowling  match — District  Coun¬ 
cil  versus  Bowness  Green  Bowling  Club. 
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The  R.H.S. 

At  the  fortnightly  show  and  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  20th 
inst.,  the  Rev.  Professor  Heitslow,  V.M.H., 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Plants  of  the 
Bible.”  In  connection  with  the  next  bi¬ 
monthly  meeting  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  will  hold  their  annual  exhibition,  and 
Professor  H.  J.  Webber  will  contribute  a 
jjaper  on  the  “  Progress  of  Horticulture  in  the 
United  States.”  During  three  days  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  the  R.H.S.  will  hold  its  great 
summer  show  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal 
Military  Hospital,  Chelsea,  the  arrangements 
for  which  will  be  very  similar  to  those  made 
for  the  society’s  great  show  in  the  Temple 
Gardens.  Application  for  copies  of  the 
schedule  should  be  made  to  the  secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 

“  Carnation  Culture  for  Exhibition,” 

Mr.  David  Halley,  who  is  an  ardent  and 
intelligent  amateur  cultivator  of  Carnations, 
read  a  paper  on  the  6th  inst.  with  the  above 
title  before  the  members  of  the  Dundee  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Association,  the  president,  Mr. 
Richard  Cairns,  in  the  chair.  A  good  muster 
of  amateur  as  well  as  professional  gardeners 
was  present,  and  they  were  rewarded  by 
hearing  many  practical  details,  the  essayist 
illustrating  his  methods  of  culture  both  in 
pots  and  borders,  and  his  skill  in  dressing 
and  staging  the  blooms  for  exhibition.  An) 
interesting  and  instructive  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  wasi 
the  granting  of  a  cultural  certificate  to  the 
president  for  an  exhibit  of  Amaryllis  seed¬ 
lings. 

The  Addlestone  G.M.I.A. 

There  was  a  capital  attendance  of  members 
at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Addle- 
stone,  Chertsey,  and  Ottershaw  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  H.  Cob- 
b'ett,  Esq.,  the  president,  occupying  the 
chair.  The  exhibits  included  a  good  growth 
of  Hydrangeas,  by  Mr.  F.  Norris ;  Sweet 
Peas,  by  Mr.  T.  Culver  ;  and  Sweet. Peas  and 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  by  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson,  the  hon.  secretary,  each  of  which 
received  awards.  What  proved  to  be  a  vei  y 
instructive  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Sturt, 
gardener  to  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round  Oak, 
Englefield  Green,  on  the  various  methods  of 
plant  propagation,  including  propagation  by 
seed,  spores,  cuttings,  layering,  grafting, 
budding,  inarching,  etc.  This  was  followed 
by  a  very  interesting  discussion. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  at.  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
inst.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  (the  president)  was 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Harrow,  The  Royal 
Botanic.  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “  Hardy  Rhododendrons,”  in  which 
he  included  hardy  Azaleas.  Dividing  the 
genus  into  deciduous  and  evergreen  sections, 
the  lecturer  traced  the  history  and  gave  a 
description  of  a  number  of  the  leading  species 
from  whence  have  sprung  the  endless  varieties 
of  hybrids  now  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Harrow 
thinks  suitable  shelter  from  cutting  winds  has 
more  to  do  with  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  more  tender  sorts  than  the  question  of 
temperature.  He  referred  to  the  aim  of 
modern  hybridisers  in  endeavouring  to  retard 
the  date  of  flowering  till  danger  of  late  frosts 
is  past,  Mr.  Small,  Blackford  Park,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a 
specimen  of  Streptocarpus  Haygartherii, 
32  in.  high,  with  a  single  leaf  18  in.  by  18  in. 


The  president  was  granted  a  similar  award 
for  two  plants  of  Primula  mollis;  whilst 
cultural  certificates  were  granted  to  Mr.  M. 
Todd,  Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  and  Mr. 
Clias.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains, 
for  a  specimen  Paris  Daisy  and  a  fine  dish  of 
silver  or  seakale  Beet  respectively. 

C.  C. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. 

The  Committee  of  Floriculture  and  Arbori¬ 
culture  of  the  Dutch  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Society  met  in  the  Halls  of  the 
Zoological  Garden,  Amsterdam,  at  the  May 
meeting,  and  awarded  the  undermentioned 
certificates: — Frist-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  a  hybrid  Juno  Iris  obtained  from 
seeds  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet,  Oveiveen,  Haarlem  ; 
to  Iris  Pollux,  a  new  plant  raised  from  seeds 
by  the  same  nurseryman ;  to  Cineraria 
hybrida  nana  alba,  from  the  seed  merchants, 
Messrs.  Sluis  and  Groot,  at  Enkhuyzen  ;  to  a 
Cactus  form  of  Cineraria  by  the  same  house ; 
to  Rhododendron  hybridum,  Aalsmeer’s 
Roem,  a  new  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  K. 
Maarse  Dzn,  jun.,  of  Aalsmeer  ;  to  Trolliusi 
Fire  Globe,  a  new  plant  raised  from  seeds  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  de  Lang,  of  Oegstgeest ;  to  Phaius 
Blumei  sanderianus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Kirkkert,  an  amateur,  of  Haarlem  ;  to  Lae- 
liocattleya  hy-eana,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  C., 
Hacke,  an  amateur,-  of  Baam,  and  to  Laelia 
purpurata  maxima,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baliego,  nurseryman,  of  Leyde.  A  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  Odontoglossumi 
Adrianae  ashwortliianum,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hacke.  A  botanical  certificate  was  accord® 
Laelia  Latona,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Kik- 
kert,  and  to-  Alopscurus  lanatus,  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  D.  Willink  van  Collen,  an  amateur, 
of  Breukelen. 

A  Delightful  Outing  by  the  Crawley 
G.M.I.A. 

By  permission  of  Mrs.  Moritemore,  Worth 
Park  was,  on  June  7th,  made  the  objective,  of 
a  party  of  sixty  members  of  the  Crawley  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation.  Six  conveyances  took  the  members 
to  the  park,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
C.  Allen,  who  manages  the  estate,  and  after 
partaking  of  a  substantial  tea  the  party  were 
conducted  through  the  extensive  range  of 
glasshouses  and  over  the  beautiful  gardens, 
which  are  now  looking  their  best.  On-  re¬ 
turning  to  the  courtyard,  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal, 
chairman  of  the  association,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Montefiore  for  so  kindly 
permitting  the  members  to  visit  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  grounds,  and  to  Mr.  Allen  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
make  the  visit  a  success,  and  these  were 
carried  with  acclamation.  Mr.  Allen  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  him  to 
help  on  in  this  small  way  the  good  work 
which  the  association  were  doing,  and  a  very 
enjoyable  outing  to  one  of  the-  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  notable  estates  in  Sussex  was 
thus  brought  to  a  close. 

In  a  Nutshell. 

Schedules  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Rose  - 
Show,  to  be  held  on  July  8th,  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  G.  Castleton,  Superintendent  Gar¬ 
dener,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. - Mr.  E.  Scott 

discoursed  on  “Heating  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ings  ”  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Ipswich  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 

— The  Walsall  Florists’  Society  have  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  social  outing  on  June  24th, 
when  the  members  will  visit  Tamworth  and 

inspect  Mr.  W.  Sydenham’s  nurseries. - 

Tire  Lichfield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
have  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  Beekeepers’  Association  to  hold  a  honey 


show  at  Lichfield  on  August  7th,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  flower  show. 

War  grave  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Association, 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
a  short  time  ago,  when  Mr.  G.  Stanton, 
F.  R.H.S.,  of  Park  Place,  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  “  The  Naturalisation  of 
Plants  and  Bulbs  on  Grass.”  He  was  able 
to  speak  with  some  authority  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  as  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  carrying  out  this  kind  of  gardening 
when  in  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Park  Place? 
In  the  first  place  he  took  care  to  point  out 
that  the  habits  of  plants  should  be  studied, 
so  that  the  proper  ones  were  used  for 
different  situations.  One  that  would  grow 
and  do  well  in  a  moist  and  shaded  situation 
might  fail  altogether  if  put  in  a  dry  and  open 
one,  and  vice  versa.  He  did  not  advocate 
planting  on  lawns,  but  on  half-kept  grassv 
plots.  What  to  plant  in  various  localities 
and  the  best  methods  of  doing  so  to  ensure  a 
pretty  effect  concluded  a  very  instructive 
lecture.  Visits  to  the  gardens  at  Kew  and  to 
some  of  the  London  parks  in  springtime 
were  recommended,  for  at  those  places  such 
naturalisation  could  be  seen  in  many  forms. 
A  good  discussion  ensued  on  the  topic  of  the 
lecture,  and  a  most  pleasant  evening  was 
spent.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall,  of  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens,  staged  six  specimen  Calceolarias,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate 
of  merit,  while  Mr.  W.  Pope,  of  “  The  Wil¬ 
lows  ”  Gardens,  showed  a  beautiful  ly-flowered 
Oncidium,  and  was  also  awarded  a  Certificate. 

Ipswich  Summer  Flower  Show. 

The  popular  band  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys 
from)  Norwich  (under  the  baton  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Frayling)  will  provide  afternoon  and  evening 
concerts  at  the  above  society’s  show,  instead 
cf  the  2nd  Batt.  Gloucester  Regiment,  as 
previously-  stated.  Exhibitors  are  again  re¬ 
minded  to'  send  in  their  entry  forms  not  later 
than  Friday,  June  30th,  to  the.  secretary,  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Archer,  13,  Museum  Street, 
Ipswich. 

- -• - 

Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

June. 

27th. — Forestry  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Show  at  Park  Royal  (four 
days)  ;  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (Commemoration  show). 
28th. — Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (Rose  Show  and  Miscellaneous 
Exhibition,  two  days) ;  Colchester 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Society 
(show)  ;  Famingham  Rose  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (show) ;  Richmond 
Horticultural  Society  (show) ;  Green 
Street  (Sittingbourne)  and  District 
Gardeners  and  Cottagers’  Society 
(third  Rose  show). 

29th. — Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Maidenhead  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  (summer 
show) ;  South  Shields  Floral,  Horti¬ 
cultural,  and  Industrial  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Lee,  Blackheath, 
and  West  Kent  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting). 

J  ELY. 

1st. — Windsor,  Eton,  and  District  Rose  and 
Horticultural  Society  (show)  ;  Black¬ 
burn  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Leeds 
Paxton  Soeietv  (weekly  meeting  - 
Gloxinia  show). 
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A  Picture-Poem  - 


“  A  lady  author  states  that  to  be  caught 
.thering  flowers  in  a  white  linen  gown  is 
rtain  to  produce  a  proposal.  No  man  can 
sist  the  poetry  of  the  picture.” — Helensburgh 
lines. 

When  ladies  find  that  men  are  shy, 

And  to  escape  life’s  duties  try, 

Their  selfish  ease  preferring. 

What  is  a  fond,  fair  maid  to  do, 

To  bring  a  laggard  love  to  woo, 

Instead  of  still  deferring? 


No  !  but  when  summer  sun  shines  bright, 
Go,  gather  flowers,  all  dressed  in  white. 

Then,  though  a  lover’s  listless, 

Such  picture-poems  you  will  form, 

With  kindling  love  his  heart  will  warm — 
The  recipe’s  resistless ! 

When  ancient  Eve  in  Eden’s  bowers 
Stood  blushingly  amidst  the  flowers, 
Poor  Adam’s  heart  was  harried. 

So,  ladies,  when  you  play  the  game, 
See  that  the  scenery’s  the  same, 

And  then  you’ll  all  get  married! 

W.  F.  de  B.  M. 


Lady  in  White. 

“  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower.'’ — Milton. 


Ah  !  never  let  a  lady  fair 
With  heart  to  let  an  hour  despair, 
Because  her  lovers  wander. 

For  here  a  secret  we’ll  unfold, 

That  well  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
Which  makes  cold  lovers  fonder. 

A  lady  writer  who  has  spied 
Man’s  weaknesses,  this  method  tried  ; 

Nor  does  she  merely  hint  it. 

But,  taking  pity  on  her  sex, 

Who  find  life’s  problem  so  complex, 
She  gives  full  leave  to*  print  it. 

’Tis  not  enough  to  have  fair  face, 

And  figure  formed  on  lines  of  grace, 

Or  dress  in  latest  fashion  ; 

’Tis  not  enough  to  have  bright  eyes, 

Or  to  be  witty  or  be  wise, 

To  rouse  a  lover’s  passion. 


The  Prevailing  Ignorance  in  Horticul¬ 
ture. — Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  addressing  the 
students  the  other  day  at  the  Lady  "W  arwick 
Agricultural  College  for  Ladies,  lamented  the 
prevalent  ignorance  with  regard  to  horticul¬ 
ture  and  gardening,  but  said  he  was  bound 
to  confess  that  the  majority  of  people  in  this 
country  were  extremely  ignorant  and  un¬ 
educated. 

*  *  * 

All  the  Year  Round. — The  climate  of  tliei 
Alpes  Maritimes  is,  says  Mr.  McMillan, 
British  Consul  at  Nice,  admirably  adaiited  to 
the  production  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no 
“  off  ”  season.  The  range  in  varieties  is  very 
wide,  covering  all  the  “  semi-tropical  and 
most  of  the  “  temperate  ”  in  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables. 


PRUNING 

—  THE  — 

SNOWBALL  TREE. 

( Viburnum  Opulus  stcrihs.) 

At  the  present  time  the  garden  is  rendered 
bright  with  a  great  variety  of  species  of  Vibur¬ 
num,  popularly  termed  Guelder  Roses  and 
Snowball  Trees.  The  last  name  was  hist 
applied  to  a  form  of  the  British  plant,  as 
named  above.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Guelder  Rose  only  the  outer  flowers  of  each 
cluster  are  enlarged  and  pure  white.  In  the 
Snowball  Tree,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  flowers 
are  enlarged,  forming  a  massive  ami  snowy 
cluster  of  blossom. 

’Those  Who  cultivate  this  variety  are  satis¬ 
fied  until  it  gets  too  large  and  feel  compelled 
to  reduce  its  bulk.  This  may  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
so  that  fresh  growth  can  be  made  and  the 
bush  restored  to  much  the  same  form  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn.  To  prune  this 
bush  in  winter  would  mean  cutting  away  most 
or  all  of  the  trusses  of  flowers.  Each  branch 
naturally  carries  one  bunch  at  the  top  and 
possibly  several  others  in  pairs  along  the 
sides,  and  these  buds  having  been  formed  the 
previous  year,  it  follows  that  if  the  bush  is 
pruned  in  winter  all  the  flowers  will  be  cut 
away. 

So  long  as  the  bush  is  not  too  large  for  the 
situation  accorded  it  in  the  shrubbery  or  on 
the  grass  it  may  be  allowed  to  grow  at  its 
own  free  will,  merely  shortening  back  any 
stray  shoot  that  would  interfere  with  the  re¬ 
gularity  and  symmetry  of  the  bush.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  lias  grown  too  large  for  the 
position  allotted  it  the  cultivator  or  owner 
should  wait  until  the  blossoms  drop,  and  then 
the  bush  may  be  cut  back  to  any  extent  so  as 
to  reduce  its  bulk.  L’nless  it  has  to  be  le- 
duced  to  reasonable  bounds  in  this  way  all 
the  pruning  it  should  receive  should  consist 
merely  in  thinning  out  the  weak  and  useless 
shoots  and  branches  so  as  to  allow  the 
remainder  to  get  thoroughly  ripened  by  a  free 
play  of  light  and  air  about  them. 


THE  “  G.  W. 

.  .  Enquire  Within. 

—  Supplementary  Replies 

By  our  Readers.  — 

Rust  on  Grapes. 

The  following  notes  from  my  pen,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture  ’  on 
July  10th,  1879,  may  assist  “  C.  M.  ”  to  solve 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  rust  on  his  grapes  :  — 
“Four  or  five  bunches  of  Muscats  which 
flowered  and  set  earlier  than  the  rest  are 
rusted,  the  others,  probably  three  hundred 
bunches,  in  the  same  house,  of  the  same 
variety,  aajd  indeed  on  tho  same  plants,  foi 
there  are  only  four  vines  in  all,  haie  no  iust. 
The  rusted  bunches,  as  well  as  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  others,  were  thinned  by  my  own 
hands.  It  was  not  sulphur  which  caused 
the  rust,  for  none  was  used.  It  was  not 
syringing,  for  my  vines  hav  e  not  been 
syringed  for  several  years.  Neithei  uas  .t 
steam  from  the  pipes,  for  the  pipes  are  amply 
sufficient  without  making  them  very  hot.  and 
the  evaporating  pans  have  never  been  used. 
It  was  not  a  cold  draught,  for  the  house  is 
so  constructed  that  sufficient  air  can  be  given 
without  a  cold  draught  reaching  the  vines, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
caused  by  faulty  ventilation  .  .  .  One 

mistake  is  quite  sufficient  to  disfigure,  if  not 
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to  spoil,  a  whole  house  at  such  a  critical  time 
as  when  the  flowers  are  just  setting,  and  had 
mine  all  been  so  forward  as  the  few  bunches 
in  question  at  the  moment  the  mishap  oc¬ 
curred,  I  should  now  have  to  deplore  the  dis¬ 
figurement  of  the  entire  crop  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  forward  hopefully,  as  I  do-,  to  the  best 
house  of  Muscats  I  have  ever  grown.  In  our 
modern,  light-built  houses,  the  temperature 
rises  so  very  rapidly  when  the  sum  touches 
them  that  giving  air  properly  is  the  one  great 
thing  to  learn.  ...  A  standing  rule  with 
me  is  never  to  wait  for  a  rise  of  temperature, 
but  give  air  in  advance.”  I  have  continued 
to  grow  grapes  during  the  twenty-six  years 
since  these  lines  were  penned/,  and  have  seen 
abundant  evidence  that  the  above  gives  the 
correct  solution  to  the  problem.  If,  when 
the  tiny  berries  are  just  forming,  you  allow 
moisture'  to  condense  on  them  by  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  10  deg.  or  12  deg. 
and  then  open  the  top  of  the  house,  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  causes  a  chill  to  the 
tender  skin  of  the  berry,  and  you  are  certain 
to  have  rust,  though  it  may  escape  notice  at 
the  time.  Probably  “  C.  M.”  can  inform  us 
whether  the  bunches  affected  flowered  earlier 
or  later  than  the  others. 

Wm.  Taylor. 

(Author  of  “Vines  at  Longleat.”) 

Royal  Blue  Forget-Me-Not. 

“A.  West”  should  secure  seed  of  Sutton’s 
Royal  Blue  Forget-me-not.  The  colour  is 
most  brilliant  and  superior  to  the  paler  form. 
Nevertheless,  the  ordinary  variety  is  very 
sweet,  and  in  our  garden  it  comes  up  wild 
owing  no  doubt  to  prolific  seeding’  in  years 
past.  We  have  great  clumps  of  this  wilding 
in  our  dell,  and  right  glorious  they  look  from 
early  April  to  end  of  May.  The  Forget-me- 
not  is  so  easy  to  cultivate  that  “  A.  W.”  need 
not  hesitate.  I  sow  in  drills  in  the  open  and 
prick  out  three  or  four  together  in  August, 
the  seed  being  sown  at  the  end  of  June.  By 
February  the  little  patches  have  become  dense 
little  clumps,  which  shift  most  easily. 

A  very  pretty  Myosotis  is  M.  Victoria.  This 
is  a  true  perennial,  and  does  not  crow  ram¬ 
pantly  like  the  ordinary  form.  We  propa¬ 
gate  by  division  although  seedlings  are  always 
appearing.  The  growth  is  very  dwarf,  and  the 
flowers  are  oroduced  in  whorls,  quite  distinct 
from  the  old  tvpe.  The  pips  are  small,  but 
have  a  more  distinct  eye.  Many  open  oink 
but  chancre  to  light  blue.  This  variety  lasts 
quite  a  long1  period,  and  it  always  attracts 
attention  fi'om  visitors  bv  its  distinct  growth. 
On  the  rockery  beds  or  borders  it  succeeds 
beautifully.  Cal. 

Grapes  Rusting. 

This  (see  p.  482)  is  caused  in  some  cases  by 
careless  damping,  after  the  grapes  are  set  and 
before  the  sulphur  is  applied.  In  order  to  get 
at  the  dry  soil  underneath  the  pipes  use  a 
long  spouted  can,  and  avoid  raising  a  steam 
by  throwing  water  over  them  when  they  are 
hot.  This  steam  may  be  very  well  in  a  mush¬ 
room  house,  but  it  will  not  do  in  a  vinery. 
Excess  of  ammonia,  released  by  applying 
strong  liquid  manure,  will  no  doubt  bring 
about  a  like  result,  also  ammonia  fumes  from, 
evaporating  troughs  when  this  kind  of  manure 
is  placed  in  them.  Using  a  syringe  for  damp¬ 
ing  instead  of  a  watering  can  is  not  to  he 
commended,  especially  if  only  cold  water  can 
be  had.  ‘  H.  Arnold. 

Elm  Tree  Blown  Down. 

The  trunk  of  a  fine  Elm  30  ft,  in  length  is 
of  considerable  weight,  and  when  covered  with 
Ivy  or  Clematis  would  offer  a  huge  target  to 
the  wind.  If  not  firmly  secured  it  would  be 
dangerous.  The  roots  on  the  under  side 
should  be  severed,  and  a  hole  equal  in  size  to 


the  spread  of  the  roots,  and  at  least  5  ft.  deep, 
dug  directly  behind  them,  partly  undermin¬ 
ing  the  base.  Using  a  screwjaek,  raise  the 
top,  blocking  up  with  solid  timber  until  the 
roots  and  3  ft.  of  the  trunk  slide  into  the  hole 
prepared  for  them,  then  complete  the  work 
with  pulleys  and  ropes,  filling  in  with  good 
soil  for  the  creepers  to  grow  ip.  J.  (). 


Fuchsias. 

In  addition  to  your  note  (page  483)  regard- 
mg  I  uchsias,  may  I  add  that  cuttings  taken 
m  October  and  plunged  in  a  propagating 
frame  root  readily.  'They  should  be  given 
every  encouragement,  and  kept  in  a  light 
position  to  encourage  stocky  growth.  Keep 
them  shifted  on  as  required,  giving  plenty  of 
water  in  the  spring,  and  syringe”to  induce 
growth.  These  make  good  plants  by  the 
beginning  of  July.  yy 


[By  Rosecomb.] 

Last  week  I  promised  to  have  something 
more  toi  say  as  to  why  the  new  stock  of  birds 
purchased  by  the  poultry-keeper  who  had 
found  his  old  breed  failing  did  not  do  well. 
V  hen  fowls  are  kept  on  one  piece  r  f  ground 
continuously  it  becomes  thoroughly  sodden 
with  the  excreta,  and  gets  into  such  a,  state 
that  it.  really  poisons  birds  kept  upon  it. 
It  gradually  undermines,  the  constitutions  of 
birds  forced  to  live  upon  it,  affects  their 
livers,  stops  the  egg-producing  organs  from 
working,  and  in  time  causes  death. 

Space,  I  know,  is.  space  to  many  who  keep 
fowls  just  for  sake  of  a  few  eggs  for  the  house, 
but  when  and  wherever  possible  it  is  wise  to 
have  a  double  run.  Keep  the  birds  in  one 
inn,  say,  for  a  month,  then  take  them  out 
and  give  the  other  run  a  turn.  When  the 
birds  are  removed  turn  over  the  soil  in  run 
No.  1,  and  sow  it  down  with  some  Mustard 
seed.  This  will  grow  quickly,  and  being  a 
seed  which  takes  a  great  deal  out  of  the  soil 
very  soon  absorbs  all  the  excess  of  excreta 
which  the  run  contains.  After  a  time  the 
birds  can  be  removed  back  into  the  original 
run,  and  run  No.  2  may  be  sown  down  in  the 
same  fashion.  By  this  means,  the  runs  are 
kept  from  becoming  overcharged  with  manure, 
and  never  go  sour,  whilst  the  growing 
Mustard  provides  plenty  of  nice  green  food 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

This  system  of  sowing  down  the  runs  with 
Mustard  was  adopted  some  years  ago  by  a 
friend  of  mine-  who  had  very  little  room  in  his 
garden,  yet  always  kept  a  few  fowls',  and,  what 
is  more,  used  to  breed  and  rear  winners  in  his 
little  back  garden.  So  successful  was  he  that 
on  two  or  three  occasions  at  the  great  event-  of 
the  year  he  was  able  to  beat  all  competitors, 
and  become  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  highly 
coveted  challenge  prizes  offered  by  the 
specialist  club  devoted  to  his  variety. 

'It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  if  fowls  are 
to  be  kept  in  health  and  free  laying  form  they 
must  never  be  allowed  to  live  on  sour  soil, 
and  must  also  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  green 
vegetable  food.  If  the  space  at  command  will 
allow  it  grass  runs  should  be  provided,  and 
the  birds  continually  shifted  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  birds 
will  eat  down  the  grass  in  a  run,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  them  eat  it  down  too 


close,  or  it  will  not  recover  itself  in  time  for 
them  to  come  back  on  to  it. 

In  small  confined  runs  the  soil  should  be 
tinned  over  with  a  prong  or  spade  at  least 
once  a  week.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  fowls 
moved  about  from  run.  to  run  as  advised 
above,  eggs  will  be  plentiful,  the  fowls  will 
keep  m  good  health,  and  the  profit  and  loss 
account  will  come  out  with  a  good  heavy 
balance  on  the  right  side.  J 

Just  now  some  of  the  birds  will  be  thinking 
about-  falling  into  the  moult,  and  it  will  be 
advisable  to  give  them  a  little  iron  in  the 
drinking  water  every  day.  A  convenient-  form 
is  sulphate  of  iron,  a  piece  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut  to  each  gallon  of  water.  It  must 
however,  not  be  used  in  zinc  vessels.  It-  is 
wise  not  to  use  tin  or  zinc  vessels  for  drink¬ 
ing  water.  There  is  nothing  to  beat  earthen¬ 
ware  drinking  vessels  for  cleanliness  and 
safety.  Many  substances  act-  on  metal,  and  it 
is  not  at-  all  an  unknown  circumstance  for 
birds  which  have  had  to  take  water  from  metal 
drinking  vessels  to  be  poisoned  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  water  upon  the  metal,  some  out¬ 
side  agent  which  has  accidentally  found  lodg¬ 
ment  therein,  or  from  medicine  administered 
through  the  medium  of  the  drinking  water. 
Therefore  avoid  all  risk,  and  use  only  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels  for  water. 


The  Snowy  Medlar,  or  Grape  Pear 

( Amelanchier  canadensis.) 

This  pretty  little  tree,  which  was  formerly 
much  planted,  was  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Canada  as  long  ago  as  1746.  Fine 
specimens,  some  of  them  20  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  and  which  were  recently  covered  with 
snowy  white  flowers,  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
suburban  gardens.  In  the  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  colour  amber-gold  and  red,  the  tree 
again  presents  a  very  beautiful  aspect.  This 
tree  is  well  worth  planting.  Other  varieties, 
introduced  from  different  parts  of  North 
America,  are  A.  c.  florida,  A.  c.  ovalis,  and 
A.  c.  parvifolia,  which,  although  differing 
somewhat  from  the  type  in  minor  details,  are 
good  in  effect.  E.  W.  C. 


New  Fellows  or  the  R.H.S. — Recently- 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  include  the  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton, 
Lady  Deane,  Lady  A.  Fitzwilliam,  Lady 
Constance  Hatch,  Lady  E.  Malet,  Lady 
Barbara  Smith,  Lady  Beatrix  Stanley,  Lady 
Violet  Villiers,  Lady  Clementina  Waring,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Farquhar,  the  Hon.  James  Hozier, 
M.P. ,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Mitford,  the  Hon. 
J.  S.  Talbot,  M.  P. ,  Sir  R.  Drummond 
Momcrieffe,  Bart.,  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  Mr. 
Richard  L.  Loveland,  K.C.,  D.L.,  Lieut. -Col. 
E.  Tufnell,  M.P.,  Leiut.-Col.  J.  W.  Yerbury, 
and  Mr.  T.  Courtenay  Warner,  M.P. 

*  *  * 

150  Miles  of  Glasshouses. — Guernsey  lias 
an  area  of  18,100  acres,  of  which  about  12,000 
acres  are  callable  of  cultivation.  This  acreage 
is  in  the  hands  of  about  1.800  persons,  the 
average  size  of  a  holding  being  about  six 
acres.  When  last  enumerated  the  number  of 
glasshouses  was  4,500.  their  length  153  miles, 
and  the  area  covered  632  acres.  Besides  this 
area  there  are  from  300  to  400  acres  planted 
in  bulbs  and  flower  crops.  The  crops  grown 
for  export  are  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers, 
the  later  and  Tomatos  being  the  main  crops. 
Poor  land  is  worth  in  Guernsey  £80  ner  acre  ; 
land  used  for  horticultural  purposes  is  worth 
£150  to  £300  per  acre.  Extreme  prices  re¬ 
cently  realised  for  such  land  were  £500  and 
£600  per  acre. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn ; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Beetroot  and  Radish. 

I  find  The  Gardening  World  very  interesting, 

;  and  intend  taking  it  out  regularly.  l)o  Beetroot 
and  Radish  transplant?  (Wm.  Brown.) 

Either  of  these  vegetables  may  be  transplanted 
on  occasion,  but  we  should  not  care  to  transplant 
either.  Beetroot  if  grown  for  exhibition  would 
have  to  be  very  carefully  transplanted  in  order  to 
'  preserve  intact  the  long  tapering  root  by  which 
alone  a  shapely  specimen  can  be  obtained  for 
exhibition.  If  you  have  no  intention  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  roots  you  can  transplant  them  if  so  dis¬ 
posed,  as  they  take  to  the  fresh  soil  readily  and 
make  good  growth.  We  have  seen  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Mangold-wurzel  transplanted,  and  they 
succeeded  admirably.  Select  a  time  when  the 
ground  is  moist  just  after  rain,  or  you  should 
water  the  ground  some  time  previous  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  if  it  is  in  any  way  dry.  Radish  we  should 
not  transplant  in  any  case.  The  more  quickly  a 
Radish  can  be  grown  to  a  useable  size,  the  more 
.  crisp  and  tender  it  will  be.  If  you  transplant  it 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  growth  for  a 
time  and  causing  the  roots  to  become  either 
stringy  or  spongy  before  they  get  large  enough 
for  use.  They  should  be  sown  thinly  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain  until  fit  for  use.  Apart 
from  this  consideration  they  may  be  transplanted 
readily  enough  without  any  fear  of  their  failing 
I  to  root,  and  if  wanted  for  seeds  the  process  of 
i  transplanting  would  be  advisable. 

Tomatos  making  Slow  Growth. 

Would  you  give  me  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  point  in  your  next  issue.  I  would  be  obliged 
for  any  hint  from  you.  I  have  a  cool  greenhouse 
with  fifty  Tomato  plants.  Last  year  they  were 
planted  on  May  2nd  (same  as  this  year),  and  by 
this  (June  7th)  were  4  ft.  high  and  doing 
splendidly.  This  year  they  are  only  9  in.  high, 
and  only  one  truss  of  bloom  visible.  My  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  planted  later  than  I  did — the  plants 
were  seedlings  from  the  same  box  for  all  of  us — 
have  plants  6  ft.  high,  with  three  trusses  of  fruit 
set.  I  cannot  understand  the  slow  growth  as  I 
am  treating  them  exactly  similarly  to  last  year. 
Ihe  plants  are  quite  healthy  and  sturdy,  but  make 
no  more  headway  than  ^  in.  a  week.  (Cog.) 

We  think  it  is  entirely  a  case  of  temperature, 
as  we  have  seen  similar  instances  to  what  you 
!  describe.  For  instance,  you  tell  us  that  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  The 
month  of  May  was  very  cold,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tew  days  about  the  end  of  it.  Sunshine  was 
|  really  scanty  during  the  month,  and  your  green¬ 
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house  being  evidently  unheated  would  account 
for  the  slow  progress  made.  Furthermore,  your 
greenhouse  may  be  in  a  cold  or  exposed  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  neighbours  may  have 
heated  greenhouses,  or  the  latter  may  be  in 
sheltered  situations,  preventing  the  cold  winds 
from  blowing  against  the  glass,  especially  at 
nights.  They  may  also  be  hi  situations  sheltered 
by  trees,  rocks,  houses  or  other  objects,  by  which 
the  sunshine  is  economised,  and  the  natural  heat 
thereby  made  available  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
These  are,  of  course,  merely  surmises,  so  that  you 
must  think  out  these  things  for  yourself,  being 
on  the  spot  and  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  A  certain  amount  of  light  and  heat,  besides 
food  necessaries,  are  required  by  plants  to  make 
satisfactory  growth.  If  you  made  notes  of  the 
condition  of  the  weather  last  year,  we  think  you 
will  find  that  the  temperature  was  altogether 
different  during  the  same  period  this  year.  We 
have  also  seen  a  remarkable  difference  produced 
in  the  early  stages  of  Tomatos  by  plunging  the  pots 
containing  them  in  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure 
whereby  the  plants  were  subjected  to  bottom  heat. 
Tomatos  to  make  progress  require  a  little  artificial 
heat  in  the  early  stages  in  our  climate,  and  in 
the  future  if  you  try  this  plan  you  will  find  the 
plants  attain  twice  or  three  times  the  size  during 
the  same  period  as  they  would  if  not  plunged  in 
fermenting  manure.  A  large  bed  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary,  merely  sufficient  to  cause  a  mild  heat. 

Grapes  Going  Off. 

I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  explain 
the  cause  of  my  Grapes  .going  off.  I  have  had 
some  go  off  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
not  so  bad  as  this.  Thanking  you  for  any  answer 
in  The  Gardening  World.  (F.  Freer.) 

Your  Grapes  are  suffering  from  what  is  known 
as  spot.  Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  this 
ailment  than  others,  and  when  once  the  malady 
makes  its  appearance  it  may  appear  year  after  year 
on  the  same  Vine  as  if  the  disease  were  constitu¬ 
tional.  (Muscat  of  Alexandria  is,  perhaps,  more 
often  liable  to  this  ailment  than  Grapes  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  type.  The  wet  weather  we  have 
had  recently  and  the  cold  weather  some  time 
previous  to  that  may  have  been  responsible  for 
inducing  you  to  keep  the  house  closer  than  you 
would  otherwise  have  done  had  the  weather  been 
finer  and  the  temperature  higher.  The  ailment 
commences  on  the  berries,  and  evidently  goes 
down  the  interior  until  it  breaks  out  in  the  stalk 
of  the  berry,  thus  causing  it  either  to  drop  down 
or  to  fall  away  altogether.  A  very  close  and 
moist  atmosphere  unduly  prolonged  is  responsible 
for  the  rapid  development  of  the  mischief  when 
once  it  breaks  out.  Owing  to  the  fluctuations  of 
temjierature  it  is  just  possible  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  vinery  had  got  overheated,  while 
the  air  was  still  saturated  with  moisture,  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  ventilators  were  opened  the 
moisture  was  carried  off  rapidly  to  the  injury  of 
the  berries.  During  periods  of  uncertain  weather 
especially,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution 
in  the  ventilation  in  making  certain  that  the  ven¬ 
tilators  are  open  in  time  to  prevent  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  the  house  rather  than  allowing  it 
to  rise  too  high,  and  then  putting  on  a  great 
amount  of  ventilation  in  order  to  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature.  (Much  of  the  fungus  that  appeared  on 
the  berries  sent  us  was  merely  a  common  mould 
that  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
form  of  spores,  and  ready  to  live  upon  any  decay¬ 
ing  matter.  Besides  attending  regularly  to  ven¬ 
tilation,  you  should  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the 
bunches  during  the  very  early  and  tender  stages, 
and  whenever  any  berries  or  their  stalks  become 
affected  they  should  be  carefully  cut  out  at  once. 
Early  thinning  is  also  advantageous  in  preventing 
the  moisture  from  accumulating  and  the  berries 
from  touching  one  another  when  in  this  tender 
and  moist  condition. 

Essay  Competition. 

May  I  ask  if  you  would  kindly  undertake  to 
inform  me  through  the  columns  of  your  excellent 
paper  if,  in  your  essay  competition  Xo.  1,  in  the 
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issue  of  June  10th,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  "ground  area'’  occupied  by  the  villa  is  to  be 
included  in  the  3,000  sq.  ft.,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  competitor  is  to  place  the  villa  according 
to  his  own  fancy  both  in  regard  to  position  and 
size  upon  the  plot  of  ground  measuring  about 
3,000  sq.  ft.  ?  Trusting  I  am  not  out  of  order  in 
asking  this  question,  and  thanking  you  in  anti¬ 
cipation.  (H.  H.  M.) 

The  ground  area  of  the  villa  may  or  may  not 
be  included  in  the  3,000  sq.  ft.  mentioned  in  the 
conditions.  In  giving  the  size  of  the  garden,  it 
was  merely  intended  to  be  relative  rather  than 
any  exact  number  of  sq.  ft.  The  garden  should  be 
one  of  good  size  attached  to  a  villa  and  not  a  mere 
cottage  garden.  We  are  aware  that  gardens 
attached  to  botli  these  classes  of  houses  varv 
immensely  in  the  number  of  sq.  ft.  allotted  to 
them,  so  that  we  have  no  intention  of  restricting 
it  to  an  exact  number  of  feet,  provided  the  garden 
is  relatively  near  the  dimensions  indicated.  The 
front  garden,  if  there  is  one,  may  even  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  garden  as  a  whole  at¬ 
tached  to  the  villa. 

Seed  of  Cytisus  purpureus 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Dallimore,  p.  480, 
5  ol.  XX.,  Xo.  23,  mentions  the  purple  flowering 
Cytisus  (C.  purpureus).  Can  he  please  tell  me 
where  I  can  procure  seed  of  it?  I  have  tried  our 
best  seedsmen  and  cannot  get  it.  (R.  A.  Clark.) 

W  e  can  quite  understand  that  very  few  nursery¬ 
men  or  seedsmen  in  this  country  would  keep 
seeds  of  the  purple  flowering  Cytisus.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding,  pos¬ 
sibly  sometimes  by  layering.  These  methods  are 
usually  sufficient  in  supplying  the  demand  for 
this  species,  which  is  not  so  widely  represented 
in  gardens  as  it  might  be.  Seeds  of  it  can,  how¬ 
ever.  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Yilmorin  Andrieux 
et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  who  are 
specialists,  not  only  in  shrubs,  but  in  stocking 
seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  sale.  We  know  they 
have  listed  seeds  of  quite  a  number  of  species  of 
Cytisus,  including  the  one  you  mention.  Our 
correspondent.  Mr.  W.  Dallimore,  may  also  reply 
if  he  has  anything  further  to  disclose." 

Crimson  Rambler  Weakly. 

Against  the  wall  of  a  house  we  have  a  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose  t/hat  made  a  good  attempt  at 
flowering  last-  year,  but  the  leaves  got  attacked 
by  mildew,  and  later  on  they  turned  yellow. 
Ihe  plant  is  not  nearly  so  promising  for  a  show 
of  floweis  this  year.  Could  you  give  anv  reason 
for  this?  (A.  L.  T.) 

\\  e  suspect  that  your  Rose  was  attacked  bv  two 
evils,  including  the  mildew  which  you  mention. 
Crimson  Rambler  veiy  often  does  well  for  a 
number  of  years  when  nailed  to  a  wall,  but  it  is 
liable  to  go  off  afterwards,  especially  when  of  large 
size.  1  he  mildew  attack  would  cripple  it  con¬ 
siderably,  but  red  spider  is  even  more  injurious. 
M  hen  once  this  pest  gets  a  footing  in  dry  weather 
it  spreads  very  rapidly  until  the  whole  plant 
becomes  more  or  less  infested.  The  shelter  of 
the  wall  is  liable  to  bring  about  this  result,  and 
no  doubt  the  reason  for  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Crimson  Rambler  is  because  so  many  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow  away  from  the  wall  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  making  a  mass  of  foliage  which  is 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  rain,  and  thus  favour¬ 
able  to  the  red  spider.  The  mildew  should  be 
attacked  on  its  very  first  appearance  by  spraying 
the  leaves  with  water  and  then  dusting  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  The  only  effectual  cure  for 
red  spider  under  the  conditions  is  a  heavy  washing 
at  frequent  intervals  of  clean  water  by  means  of 
the  garden  engine.  It  could  be  done  with  the 
syringe,  but  if  you  have  a  garden  engine  that 
would  apply  it  with  more  force  and  therefore 
prove  more  effective.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
advise  you  to  prepare  young  plants  of  Crimson 
Rambler  and  plant  them  against  pillars,  trellises, 
espaliers,  arches,  or  any  other  method  of  training 
them  which  you  may  devise.  You  can  select 
positions  for  these  young  plants  where  they  will 
not  be  exposed  to  heavy  gales,  but  yet  have  a  free 
play  of  light  and  air  on  all  sides. 
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Cutting  Asparagus. 

How  long  may  we  continue  to  cut  Asmiag 
without  injuring  the  roots  for  next  year  .  We  are 
not  now  getting  so  many  sticks  as  we  did  a  loi 

night  ago.  (A.  N.  W.)  , 

You  should  not  in  any  case  continue  to  cut  the 
shoots  from  Asparagus  beds  ^ter  thoond  of  June 
Even  the  act  of  cutting  oft  tne  shoots  till  the  d 
of  the  month  will  have  the  eftect  of  making  the 
crop  later  next  year  than  if  you  were  to  leave  off 
cutting  at  the  end  of  May.  Some  people  cut  the 
useable  shoots  and  leave  the  weaker  ones  to 
furnish  the  plants,  but  if  you  leave  oft  cutting  at 
a  reasonable  time  and  then  allow  all  the  shoots 
to  -row  it  will  do  your  plants  more  justice  than 
by  “cutting  useful  heads  so  long  as  you  can  get 
them  After  the  shoots  that  appear  above  the 
oround  have  been  cut  off  it  induces  the  live  roots 
to  push  other  buds,  which  m  time  become  stems. 
All  this  takes  time,  so  that  you  would  not  be 
doing  your  plants  justice  if  any  more  shoots  were 
removed  after  the  end  of  the  month  and  for 
early  work  you  should  leave  some  of  the  lows 
untouched  after  the  end  of  May. 

Green  Fly  on  Roses. 

For  some  weeks  past  green  fly  has  been  very 
bad  on  the  Roses,  and  we  are  using  very  strong- 
soap-suds  and  tobacco  water.  The  plants  appear 
quite  clean  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  pest  soon 
increases  again.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
vou  could  suggest  a  more  effectual  cure.  (Rose.) 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  aphides 
which  attack  Roses  are  very  strong  and  active, 
and  when  disturbed  by  tobacco  water  or  quassia 
water  they  either  drop  to  the  ground  or  craw 
underneath  the  leaves,  where  they  shelter  till  all 
danoer  is  over,  and  then  recommence  operations. 
You  may  remember  also  that  your  neighbours 
probably  have  Roses,  and  even  in  the  absence  ol 
that  fresh  broods  or  colonies  of  aphides  might 
come  from  wild  Roses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Instead  of  tobacco  water,  we  think  that  tobacco 
powder  would  be  a  more  effectual  cure  because 
more  lasting  in  its  effects.  You  should  damp  the 
Roses  with  the  syringe,  and  then  dust  the  P°wder 
upon  all  the  parts  affected  by  green  fly.  1  his 
powder  may  be  left  where  it  is  until  it  gradually 
drops  away  or  is  washed  off  by  rain.  When  the 
Roses  have  advanced  to  the  flowering  stage,  the 
leaves  and  other  parts  get  more  or  1-ess  hardened, 
and  oreen  fly  is  usually  much  less  troublesome 
affcer°that  sta-re.  Even  if  some  of  the  tobacco 
powder  gets  on  the  Rose  buds,  it  would  be  less 
harmful  and  less  unsightly  than  the  aphides  would 
make  them  by  means  of  their  excrement  and  cast¬ 
off  skins. 


Pruning  Forsythia.  .  .  , 

We  had  a  splendid  bush  of  this  in  the  garden 
border  which  flowered  during  March  and  April, 
but  it  is  getting  far  too  big  for  the  border  in 
which  it  is  growing.  Can  it  be  pruned  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  Lilac  a  short  time  ago?  (H.  W.) 

You  will  be  quite  within  reason  to  reduce  the 
bulk  of  your  Forsythia  at  this  time,  although  it 
would  have  been  much  better  if  you  had  done  so 
just  after  the  plant  finished  flowering.  Instead 
of  reducing  it  to  small  dimensions  at  this  late 
period  of  the  year,  you  should  merely  cut  back  or 
shorten  the  more  straggling  of  the  branches,  and 
content  yourself  to  wait  until  next  spring,  just 
after  the  plant  has  finished  flowering,  and  then 
reduce  the  size  of  the  bush.  All  the  flowers  for 
next  year  will  be  produced  on  the  shoots  made 
during  the  present  summer,  so  that  to  cut  them 
a  wav  either  now  or  in  spring  before  flowering  you 
would  lose  a  season  of  its  beauty,  and  even  if  you 
cut  it  back  very  severely  immediately  after  flower¬ 
ing  we  could  not  guarantee  that  it  will  flower  well 
the  first  season  after  that  treatment,  because  it 
will  he  inclined  to  make  strong  wood  rather  than 
flowering  shoots.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  how¬ 
ever.  you  may  cut  it  well  within  bounds  when 
about  it,  and  it  will  at  least  flower  well  the  second 
spring.  In  future  years  you  should  take  care  to 
cut  back  all  the  young*  wood  immediately  the 
flowers  are  past  their  best.  This  would  keep  the 
bush  within  bounds  and  at  the  same  time  give  it 
an  opportunity  of  producing  and  maturing 
shoots  for  flowering  in  the  following  spring. 


Plantains  on  a  Lawn. 

We  have  a  lawn  about  30  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  and  during  the  past,  year  the  broad-leaved 
Plantain  has  been  increasing  fast.  The  mowing 
machine  passes  over  the  heads,  leaving  the  grass 
very  unsightly.  How  can  they  be  destroyed 
without  injuring  the  grass?  (W.  H.  R.) 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  remove  them  at 
the  present  time,  because  the  broad-leaved  Plantain 
occupies  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  and  no 
grass  can  grow  beneath  the  leaves.  To  kill  them 
or-  remove  the  plants  at  the  present  time  would 
make  the  lawn  unsightly  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  seeing  that  the  dry  warm  weather  is 
now  likely  to  set  in,  if  we  are  to  have  any  this 
year.  What  we  should  recommend  you  to  do  is 
to  cut  the  flower  heads  of  the  Plantains  by  means 
of  a  hook  or  a  scythe  and  wait  till  autumn. 
Between  autumn  and  spring  you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  remove  the  Plantains  and  to  make  good 
the  bare  places  in  the  grass.  A  boy  or  two  with 
an  old  knife  could  soon  clear  a  considerable  space 
by  simply  cutting  the  Plantains  well  below  the 
crowns  of  leaves.  This  would  effectively  clear 
them  out  of  the  lawn,  and  by  keeping  a  close 
watcli  upon  it  in  after  years  you  could  remove 
every  Plantain  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  The 
same  applies  to  Daisies,  which  multiply  rapidly 
in  winter  by  each  crown  giving  rise  to  several,  as 
such  plants  delight  in  cool,  moist  weather.  After 
the  removal  of  such  weeds,  it  would  be  well  to 
top-dress  the  lawn  with  some  rich  soil  or  decayed, 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil  if  that  would  be  per¬ 
missible  in  the  situation.  In  any  case  the  top- 
dressing  of  rich  soil  could  be  spread  over  the 
grass  and  well  scattered  first  with  a  wooden  rake 
and  then  with  a  broom.  In  a  week  or  two  it 
would  have  completely  disappeared  amongst  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  If  the  soil  is  sifted  before 
putting  it  on  you  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
sticks  and  stones,  thus  saving  a  deal  of  labour 
in  raking  them  up  afterwards.  In  early  spring 
and  at  intervals  later  on  you  could  give  a  light 
top-dressing  with  lawn  sand,  and  this  would  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  the  Grass. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(C.  B.)  Asperula  taurina  or  Taurian  Woodruff. 
— (H.  M.  F.)  The  flowers  from  Ben  He  are:  1, 
Myrica  Gale;  2.  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi ;  3, 
Lycopodium  Selago ;  4,  Rosa  tomentosa  sylves- 
tris ;  5,  Rosa  tomentosa ;  6,  Anemone  nemorosa ; 
7,  Rubus  Chamaemorus  ;  8,  Populus  tremula ;  9, 
Oxalis  Acetosella ;  10,  Galium  saxatile ;  11, 

Cotoneaster  Simonsii  (this  is  an  escape  or  has 
been  planted).— (J.  C.)  1,.  Sedum  ternatum  (no 
number  was  attached  to  this)  ;  2,  Saxifraga 

hirsuta  dentata  ;  3,  -Saxifraga  Geum  ;  4,  Saxifraga 
hirsuta ;  5,  Saxifraga  cuneifolia  infundebuli- 

formis ;  6,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia ;  7,  Saxifraga 
Andrewsii. — (T.  S.  A.)  1,  Centaurea  m on tan a  ; 
2,  Erinus  alpinus ;  3,  Chrysanthemum  roseum 
var.  ;  4,  Aquilegia  ehrysantha  var.  ;  5,  Geranium 
maculatum  ;  6,  Heuchera  sanguinea. — (W.  D.  C. ) 

I.  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum  ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  Hallii ;  3,  Oncidium  sphacelatum  ; 
4,  Oncidium  pulvinatum ;  5,  Laelia  purpurat-a 
var. — <(D.  B.  Richards)  1,  Philadelph  us  coro- 
nanus ;  z,  Pernettva  mucronata ;  3,  Laburnum 
alpinum ;  4,  Viburnum  plicatum ;  5,  Viburnum 
Lantana ;  6,  Cytisus  purpureus ;  7,  Syringa 
Josikaea. — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Iris  pallida;  2,  Astrantia 
major ;  3,  Doronicum  Parda-lianches ;  5,  Cam¬ 
panula  carpathica  var.  ;  6,  \  eronica  Teucrium 
dubia. — (R.  C.  D.)  1,  Muscari  comosum ;  2,  Cam¬ 
panula  portenschlagiana ;  3,  Myosotis  alpestris 
var.  ;  4,  Veronica  Teucrium  latifolia ;  5,  Saxifraga 
Aizoon ;  6,  Erodium  Manescavii. 
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Dobbie  and  Company. — Y.  Z. — W.  Taylor. — 

J.  E.  Tyler. — T.  W.  Dollery. — G.  E.  K.— D.  C. 

J-  B. — Cal. — W.  M. — E.  H.  Hallett. — James 
McLeish. — W.  Marriott. — Gershom. — B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons. — C.  Blair. — Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son. — 
Harkness  and  Sons.—  Frank  Cant  and  Company. 
— Wm.  Paul  and  Son. — Paul  and  Son. — C.  F  D  — 
E.  F.— A.  J.  B.— W.  W.— H.  W,  D.— R,  S. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — 
Ivel way’s  Manual. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle, ‘licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  iollowing 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

The  Lily  of  the  Vale  is  sweet;  and  sweeter  still  the  op’ning  Rose.” — Allan  Ramsay. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

tk.  Means  of  Counteracting  Frost. 

When  fruit  trees,  bushes  or  other  plants 
are  in  danger  of  being  damaged  by  frost  in 
late  spring  or  eaily  summer,  gardeners  have 
in  many  cases  a  means  of  counteracting  the 
same  by  the  use  of  tiffany,  herring  netting, 
leafy  branches  of  trees,  and  other  kinds  of 
shading.  This  can  only  be  practised  to  a 
moderate  extent  and  would  scarcely  be 
practical  in  large  orchards.  Our  forefathers 
had,  however,  a  means  of  protecting  even 
orchards  against  late  frosts,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  poet  Thomson  in  the  first  part  of  “  The 
Seasons  ”  referring  to  spring.  This  custom, 
it  would  seem,  is  still  more  or  less  practised 
by  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  Jersey, 
and  being  an  old  and  more  or  less  forgotten 
custom,  it  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  new  or 
strange.  Both  gardeners  and  farmers  are 
usually  skdled  meteorologists  and  during 
the  evening  can  pretty  clearly  determine 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  frosty  at  night  or 
towards  morning.  This  they  can  do  by 
closely  observing  the  sky.  When  frost 
threatens,  the  plan  is  to  have  supplies  of 
something  that  will  burn  and  cause  a  heavy 


smoke.  This  being  placed  in  suitable  quanti¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  an  orchard,  is  lighted  at 
a  suitable  time,  and  the  smoke,  hanging  about 
amongst  the  trees,  has  the  effect  of  checking 
radiation,  and  thereby  preventing  injury  to 
the  blossom  by  the  sinking  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  freezing  point  or  below  it.  ^  In  J ersey, 
according  to  the  “  Chester  Courant,  it 
appears  that  the  farmers  get  a  number  of 
wooden  boxes  9  in.  square  and  3  in.  deep, 
filling  these  with  a  composition  of  pitch  and 
other  smoky  substances.  These  boxes  are 
placed  at  intervals  of  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  apart 
in  convenient  situations,  so  that  when  their 
contents  are  lighted  the  dense  smoke  will 
hang  about  amongst  the  trees  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  ground,  and  thereby 
prevent  radiation,  or  in  other  words  ward 
off  frost.  This  simple  plan  might  well  be 
tried  by  gardeners  and  farmers  in  this 
country  when  late  frosts  threaten  promising 
orchards. 


the  extent  of  the  area  occupied  to  the 
favourable  situation  in  being  near  the 
southern  coast,  in  being  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sea  air,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Here  and  there  are  meadows 
or  fields  of  Clover  with  cows  grazing  upon 
them,  but  the  gross  area  is  occupied  with 
Strawberries.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
villages  scattered  over  this  area  are  em* 
ployed  in  the  Strawberrv  industry. 


A  Confusion  of  Names. 

Some  time  ago  Mr,  Joseph  Meehan  was 
discussing  the  utility  of  Robinia  Pseudacacia 
under  the  name  of  Yellow  or  Black  Locust 
in  the  “Florist’s  Exchange.”  A  correspon¬ 
dent  wrote  him  stating  that  the  Yellow  and 


Strawberries  Forced  Twice  in  Succession. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Spring  Show  on  May 
24th  and  25tli  last,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumming, 
The  Gardens,  Grantully,  Aberfeldy,  took  the 
first  prize  for  a  dish  of  Strawberries  grown 
on  plants  which  had  been  forced  twice  in 
succession.  They  were  first  grown  and 
fruited  in  pots,  then  the  plants  were  put  out 
in  the  open  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  late 
crop  in  the  autumn.  For  some  reason  01- 
other,  he  found  himself  short  of  the  usual 
number  of  plants  in  pots  for  forcing,  and 
the  old  plants  were  again  lifted  from  the  open 
in  August,  and  potted  up  in  6  in.  pots.  Sin¬ 
gularly  enough,  he  had  the  best  crop  of  fruit 
from  these  plants.  No  doubt  the  operation 
of  planting  them  out  in  the  open  ,  enabled 
them  to  recouperate  and  plump  up  fine 
crowns.  The  variety  treated  in  this  manner 
was  Royal  Sovereign,  and  each  pot  furnished 
eighteen  fruits,  thus  showing  how  wonder¬ 
fully  pliable  is  the  constitution  of  this 
variety,  and  at  the  same  time  fruitful. 

— 0 — 

The  Hampshire  Strawberry  Fields. 

Those  travelling  by  rail  to  Southampton 
pass  through  the  Strawberry  fields  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  between  Fareliam  and  Southampton 
Water.  The  land  is  gently  undulated,  and 
the  sunny  slopes  supply  the  earliest  picking 
for  the  London  markets.  This  land  is  also 
traversed  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  known  as 
the  Hamble  River,  which  is  navigable,  but 
although  it  is  supplied  by  a  small  river,  the 
volume  of  water  is  by  no  means  great,  and 
the  fine  sheet  of  water  is  entirely  due  to  the 
sea  at  high  tide.  All  this  country  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  Strawberries,  and,  no  doubt,  owes 


WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION.  < 


-  RESULT  - 


The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was  < 

►  awarded  to  “A.  J.,”  for  his  article  on  “Saxi-  < 

►  f rages,”  p.  514.  A  prize  for  a  supplementary  J 
*  reply  in  “  TlieG.  W.  Enquire  Within”  column  < 

was  awarded  to  “  Wm.  Taylor,”  for  his  article  < 
on  “  Rust  on  Grapes,”  p.  518  ;  another  in  this  < 

►  competition  was  awarded  to  “  J.  C.,”  for  his  J 

►  article  on  “Elm  Tree  Blown  Down,”  p.  518.  < 


Black  Locust  were  not  the  same  thing,  but 
this  merely  indicates  some  slight  variation, 
chiefly  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  for  both 
names  are  applied  to  the  tree  in  question.  In 
this  country  the  most  common  name  applied 
to  the  tree  is  Acacia,  and  while  that  might 
be  passable  as  a  popular  name,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  confuse  it  with  the  trees 
and  shrubs  to  which  that  name  should  pro¬ 
perly  apply.  The  Robinia  has  pea-shaped 
flowers,  while  the  Acacias  have  regular 
flowers  gathered  together  in  globular  heads 
or  finger-like  spikes,  with  long  stamens, 
often  giving  them  an  appearance  of  a  bottle 
brush.  W7e  mention  these  facts  in  order  to 
show  how  confusing  English  names  may 
sometimes  be  when  applied  to  a  plant  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  good  reason.  Such  names 
as  Yellow  and  Black  Locust  can  scarcely 
apply  to  very  strongly  marked  distinctions 
in  the  flower.  The  word  Locust,  we  believe, 
would  be  applied  to  distinguish  this  tree  from 
the  Honey  Locust  (Gleditschia).  We  may 
also  recall  the  fact  that  the  Loeustswhich  were 
eaten  by  John  the  Baptist  were  fruits  of  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  pea  family,  namely, 
Ceratonia  Siliqua.  The  flowers  of  the 
Robinia  in  question  are  usually  pure  white 
in  this  country,  and  a  variety  named  R.  P. 
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decaisneana  has  decidedly  rosy-pink  flowers. 
In  America  it  seems  that  individual  trees  or 
seedlings  may  even  have  yellow -white 
flowers.  Amongst  all  the  names  above 
given  Robinia  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
definite. 

Rooks  as  Friends  or  Enemies. 

The  above  subject  is  one  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  discussed,  sometimes  with  reason 
and  sometimes  without.  It  is  very  largely 
a  question  of  numbers.  Rooks  do  occasion¬ 
ally  feed  on  gram,  Potatos,  and  possibly 
other  crops  in  winter  when  food  is  scarce, 
the  greatest  amount  of  damage  being  done 
to  Potatos  when  they  are  making  their 
growth  in  summer.  This  is  caused  by  the 
rooks  picking  out  the  tubers  from  the  drills, 
and  this  most  often  occurs  in  fields  at  some 
distance  from  dwelling  houses,  where  they 
can  carry  on  their  operations  more  or  less 
unmolested.  This  could  scarcely  apply  togar- 
dens  unless  they  were  large  ones,  sufficiently 
remote  from  dwelling  houses  and  situated 
near  a  rookery.  We  admit  then  that  rooks, 
under  certain  circumstances,  aie  capable  of 
doing  even  a  considerable  amount  of  harm, 
but  this  can  be  regulated  in  districts  where 
it  does  occur,  especially  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  large  rookeries.  Landlords  and 
those  having  the  control  of  game  usually 
permit  men  on  the  estate  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  shoot  rooks  during  the  first  ten  or 
fourteen  days  after  the  young  rooks  com¬ 
mence  to  leave  the  nest.  Such  being  the 
case  it  merely  becomes  a  local  question  of 
thinning  down  the  rooks  to  a  reasonable 
degree  by  shooting  the  young  ones.  On 
the  o' her  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  exterminate  rooks  in  any  district,  as  they 
undoubtedly  do  a  deal  of  good  by  destroying 
injurious  insects  of  several  kinds,  including 
the  grubs  of  sevtral  species  of  moth  that  in 
cei  tain  seasons  and  in  certain  districts 
become  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  crops  in  a 
wholesale  manner. 

Fruit  of  Corypha  elata. 

Several  of  the  Palms  flower  and  fruit  only 
once  in  their  lifetime  and  then  die.  Two 
photographs  of  Corypha  elata  wTere  sent  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  the 
1st  inst.  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Waby,  F.L.S.  At  a 
meeting  in  1903,  photographs  were  shown  of 
twro  trees  of  this  Palm  of  equal  age.  One 
of  them  flowered  in  the  usual  way  and  died, 
the  other  threw  up  a  secondary  growth  of 
leaves.  The  photographs  sent  on  the  1st 
inst.  related  to  this  tree  which  had  flowered 
and  died  in  its  turn.  The  secondary  growth 
was  4  ft,  in  height,  and  the  fruiting  portion 
made  an  additional  20  ft.,  fifteen  of  which 
were  crowded  with  twenty-nine  huge 
branches.  The  crop  of  fruits  numbered  over 
fifty-one  thousand,  and  weighed  half  a  ton, 
notwithstanding  which  a  large  number  of 
the  spadices  bore  no  fruit.  In  all  these 
doings  the  Palm  was  quite  normal,  except 
in  producing  the  secondary  growth. 


Blossoms,  but  No  Feuit. — Despite  the 
abundance  of  their  blossoms,  the  Japanese 
Cherry  trees  do  not  produce  perfect  fruit,  for 
the  climatic  conditions  cause  the  Cherries, 
while  still  in  an  unripe  state,  to  drop  from 
the  trees, 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  copious  and  refreshing  rains  which  we 
have  experienced  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  past  ten  days  has  had  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  all  vegetable  crops,  which, 
generally  speaking,  are  now  looking  well. 

Winter  Greens. — Take  advantage  now  the 
ground  is  moist,  and  fill  up  every  spare  piece 
of  ground  with  the  various  kinds  of  these  for 
next  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  supply,  (if 
all  of  these,  perhaps  none  are  more  useful  or 
more  remunerative  than  Brussels  Sprouts. 
The  earliest  planted  ones  will  now  be  growing 
away  rapidly,  but  there  is  yet  time  to  make 
a  second  planting  for  later  pickings.  These 
may  be  planted  2  ft.  from  plant  to  plant  and 
2  ft.  6  in.  from  row  to  row  ;  make  very  firm, 
and  well  water  in.  Should  ground  be  scarce, 
as  it  frequently  is  at  this  season  in  small 
gardens,  plant  out  the  various  items  between 
Peas  and  Potatos,  when,  if  planted  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  as  they  always  should  be,  and 
care  is  observed  in  picking  the  Peas  and  lift¬ 
ing  the  Potatos,  the  plants  will  be  little,  if 
any,  the  worse. 

Turnips. —  Make  a  good  sowing  of  Yeitch’s 
Red  Globe,  one  of  the  very  best  summer  Tur¬ 
nips,  and  Jersey  Lily  or  Snowball.  Sow  on 
land  of  a  fine  tilth,  and  apply  a  good  dressing 
of  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  Should  the  weather  set  in  very  hot  and 
dry,  give  a  slight  but  regular  mulching  of 
short  grass  mowings.  Attend  to  the  thinning 
out,  and  ply  the  hoe  frequently  between  earlier 
crops,  and  should  the  Turnip  fly  be  in  evi¬ 
dence1,  dust  frequently  in  early  morning  when 
the  dew  is  on  them  with  lime  and  soot. 

Lettuce  and  Endive.— Make  a  small  sow¬ 
ing  of  Cos  Lettuce  and  Batavian  Endive  every 
ten  days.  The  centre  of  the  Celery  ridges 
forms  an  admirable  place  for  either  of  these. 

Rosette  Coleworts  one  of  the  most  useful 
vegetables  to  grow  for  winter,  either  in  large 
or  small  gardens,  should  be  sown  now,  and 
again  at  the  middle  of  next  month. 

TomatOS. — Attend  to  the  training  and 
thinning  out  of  these,  and  take  every  care  to 
get  a  good  crop  set  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  give  no  stimulants  till  this  is  accom¬ 
plished.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries  for  forcing  another  season  re¬ 
quire  to  be  layered  in  good  time,  and  those 
who  followed  instructions  given  in  these  pages 
last  August  will  have  plenty  of  good  runners 
by  now  for  the  purpose.  There  are  a  trio  of 
methods  adopted,  viz.,  in  pieces  of  turf  about 
4  in.  square ;  3-in.  pots,  nearly  filled  with 
loam  ;  and  5^-in.  or  6^-in.  pots  filled  to  within 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  rim,  made 
quite  firm  with  a  rammer,  should  the  latter 
method  be  chosen.  In  this  case  there  is  per¬ 
haps  a  saving  of  labour,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  pot  3  in.  in  diameter  is  not  the 
best.  They  are  easily  filled  and  conveyed  to' 
the  parent  plants,  requiring  no  crocking  ;  but 
they  should  be  perfectly  clean.  A  supply  of 
crooks,  or  what  are  called  pegs,  must  be  cut, 
2^  in.  long,  and  the  first  young  plantlet 
nearest  the  mother  plant  secured  in  the  pot, 
nipping  out  the  point  of  the  runner  beyond. 


Pinch  off  any  foliage  likely  to  shade  the  pots 
and  keep  well  watered  to  ensure  a  speed} 
root  action,  when  in  about  three  weeks  the} 
should  be  ready  to  sever  from  the  parent  plant 
and  stood  in  an  open  position,  well  watered 
until  repotted,  details  of  which  will  be  forth 
coming  in  a  later  issue.  Royal  Sovereign 
holds  the  field  as  a  forcing  variety,  and  may 
be  held  back  by  keeping  in  unheated  struc¬ 
tures  if  required  until  the  outdoor  crop  is 
ready,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Leader  also  doino 
well  in  pots. 

Peaches  under  glass  require  a  deal  of  root 
nourishment  while  the  fruits  are  stoning  and 
taking  their  final  swelling,  and  constant  over¬ 
head  syringing  until  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen, 
when  it  must  be  withheld,  or  cracking  may 
occur,  especially  so  among  Nectarines.  Ex¬ 
pose  the  fruits  to  every  gleam  of  sunshine  by 
tying  in  the  shoots,  and  in  some  cases  the 
leaves  aside,  and  afford  full  ventilation  during 
bright  weather.  Early  varieties  relieved  o; 
their  crop  need  the  syringe  morning  and  even 
ing  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  should  the 
trees  be  in  pots,  abundance  of  water  will  be 
necessary.  Keep  laterals  in  subjection  by 
pinching  at  the  first  leaf. 

Pot  Vines. — Remove  those  that  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  bunches,  so  that  the  youngei 
stock  may  have  more  space,  and  repot  before 
a  check  is  given,  12-in.  pots  being  suitable 
for  the  final  potting.  Let  them  be  clean  and 
carefully  crocked,  using  loam,  the  best  obtain¬ 
able,  with  a  6-in.  potful  of  Thompson’s  Vine 
manure  mixed  with  it,  warming  it  before 
using,  and  potting  very  firm,  care  being  taken 
that  few  roots  be  damaged  during  the  process. 

Apples. — A  plentiful  show  of  blossom  is 
not  always  tire  best  augury  of  a  good  fruit 
crop,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  supply 
will  be  short  this  year  in  the  orchards  of  the 
West.  Many  of  the  trees  have  a  sccrclied-up 
appearance  besides,  and  it  is  thought  the  cold 
north-east  winds  must  be  blamed  for  this. 
The  later-flowered  varieties  appear  to  have 
escaped  better  than  the  earlier  ones.  Newly- 
grafted  trees,  whether  Apples  or  Pears,  musl 
be  examined  and  the  tying  material  removed 
if  likely  to  cut  the  bark,  supporting  the  scior 
to  the  stock  with  a  stick  to  prevent  the  wind 
or  birds  alighting  on  it,  as  it  is  quickly  brokei 
off,  removing  any  blossom  that  shows  on  tin 
former. 

Strawberries —The  crop  has  been  grand 
the  rains  during  early  June  coming  in  tin 
nick  of  time,  although  the  slugs  worked  then 
badly  at  the  start.  Late  varieties  should  a!s< 
be  good.  Curtail  any  runners  that  show  or 
set  out  forced  plants,  and  keep  the  grounc 
between  well  stirred  with  the  fla-t  hoe  t( 
destroy  weeds  and  prevent  cracking. 

General  Advice _ Continue  the  stopping  0 

superfluous  growth  among  fruit  trees  in  tht 
open  as  soon  as  all  trained  trees  have  beer 
attended  to  ;  it  will  save  a  deal  of  knifi 
work  in  the  winter,  to  say  nought  of  the  ad 
vantage  to  the  fruit  and  the  plumping  up  o 
fruit  buds  for  the  future.  Very  robust  tree 
may  be  left  to  themselves  if  not  too  unsig'htl; 
and  root  pruned  in  early  autumn.  Net  ripen 
ing  fruit  before  the  birds  sample  them  much 
especially  Currants  and  sweet  Cherries ;  ii 
fact,  there  is  little  they  leave  untouched,  evei 
Morello  Cherries  tempting  them. 

James  Matne. 

Bicton  Garden!!,  Devonshire. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Rosa  rogosa  Blanche  de  Coubert. — The 

onth  of  June  brings  many  beautiful  Roses 
numerous  variety,  but  the  subject  of  this 
,te  is  one  seldom  grown  to  any  extent,  which 
to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
L  cultivating  with  other  shrubs  owing  to  its 
ibust  growth.  It  succeeds  well  without  any 
>ecial 'culture,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  of  the  more  delicate  varieties.  For 
lanting  in  large  or  small  beds  in  the  wild 
irden,°  where  one  wishes  to  produce  a  bold 
feet,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  shrubs,  after 
icoming  established  ;  the  only  attention 
bcessary  is  to  give  a  light  pruning  of  the 
n crest  shoots  in  early  spring,  which  will  pro- 
ace  a  free,  bushy  growth.  Hard  pruning 
(in,  however,  be  practised,  as  with  the 
>mmon  R.  rugosa,  when  the  bushes  have  be- 
)>me  too  large  for  the  space  at  command, 
lie  flowers,  which  are  semi-double  and  of  the 
tirest  white,  are  produced  in  profusion  from 
tring  until  late  in  summer,  and  the  large 
ieep  green  foliage  is  decidedly  ornamental. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  on  Grass. — It  is  often 
iought  that  when  a  specimen  tree  or  shrub 
once  planted  on  a  lawn,  it  will  require  little 
lore  attention,  and  will,  of  its  own  accord, 
tow  away  into  a  healthy  tree  ;  but  its  re- 
nirements  must,  of  course,  be  studied.  It  is 
great  mistake,  when  planting,  to  lay  the 
rass  right  up  to  the  stem,  which  prevents  air 
nd  water  getting  to  the  roots,  so  that  in  all 
ises  a  certain  space  should  be  left,  according 
i)  the  size  of  the  tree.  In  dry  weather  good 
upplies  of  water  should  be  given,  as  these 
tees  are  not  able  to  obtain,  nearly  such  large 
uantities  at  the  roots  in  wet  weather  as  those 
rowing  on  worked  ground.  This  applies 
specially  to  Conifers  and  other  close-growing 
Evergreens ;  and  if  a  mulching  of  decayed 
aanure  can  be  given  at  this  season  it  will 
irove  most  beneficial,  but  care  should  be 
aken  not  to  place  this  close  round  the  stems. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cymbidiums.— The  genus  possesses  many 
pecies  that  may  be  cultivated  in  a  temperature 
if  about  55  degrees,  normal,  throughout  the 
rear.  There  are  many  who  grow  the  plants 
iltogether  with  the  Odontoglossums.  Such 
species-  as  C.  lowianum,  C.  tracyanum,  C. 
'iganteum,  C.  grandiflorum,  and  tbe  C.  longi- 
'olium  section  will  all  thrive  well  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50  degrees  during  winter.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  Cymbidiums  are 
jpring-flowering  plants,  and  when  their  scapes 
(have  become  expanded  they  will  last  for 
months  in  perfection.  Cymbidium  eburneurfi, 
0.  mastersii  and  the  hybrids  that  have  been 
ierived  from  the  inter-crossing  of  the  species 
are  not  so  robust  in  constitution  as  the  first- 
mentioned  section.  I  would  not  advise  their 
being  grown  in  a  temperature  below  55  degrees 
in  winter.  Growth  commences  immediately 
the  flowering  season  is  past. 

When  the  growth  has  advanced  a  few  inches 
new  roots  malte  their  appearance.  This  will 
be  found  to  be  the  best  season  to  attend  to  any 
repotting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary. 
Cymbidiums  resent  disturbing,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  species  of  Orchids.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  well  to  consider  the  exact  condition  of  the 
compost  before  repotting  is  attempted.  If  the 
compost  is  in  good  condition,  and  there  be 
ample  root  room  in  the  pot,  I  would  not  advise 
that  such  should  be  interfered  with.  If  the 
moss  is  dead,  remove  it  and  all  other  decayed 
matter  and  replace  the  same  with  new  com¬ 
post  Jf  the  compost  hat  got  into  an  advanced 


state  of  decomposition,  then  there  can  be  no 
alternative  but  to  resort  to  repotting.  In 
turning  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  one  needs 
to  be  careful,  for  the  large  fleshy  roots  become 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  pots  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  only  be  detached 
with  considerable  care.  If  the  compost,  is 
wetted  first,,  and  a  thinly-pared  stick  or  the 
blade  of  a  knife  is  used,  they  may  be  removed 
without  serious  injury.  The  pots  used  should 
be  clean  and  filled  to  one-third  their 
depths  with  clean  broken  crocks,  the  pot¬ 
ting  compost  consisting  of  equal  portions 
of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little 
sphagnum  moss  and  sufficient  rough  sand  and 
finely-broken  crocks  to  render  the  whole  tho¬ 
roughly  porous.  If  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  or  in  smoky  manufacturing  districts, 
considerably  less  loam  than  peat  should  be 

- | 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
tbe  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  he  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  6.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

V _ _ _ — _ ^ 

used.  As  loam  has  a  tendency,  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture,  it  is  not  altogether  an  advisable  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  potting  compost  during  periods 
of  foggy  or  dull  weather  in  winter,  when  the 
obscurity  of  light  prevents  rapid  evaporation, 
and  is  thus  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants. 

In  repotting,  first  cut  away  all  dead  and 
decaying  matter  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
When  the  plant  isqilaced  in  position,  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  just  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Fill  the  soil  in  carefully 
among  the  roots  of  the  plants,  making  it  firm, 
but  not  hard  ;  cover  tbe  surface  with  a  layer 
of  living  sphagnum.  When  potting  is  com¬ 
plete,  water  the  plants  110111  ram  water,  tho¬ 
roughly  wetting  the  compost  through.  I  find 
it  advisable  to  use  a  moderately  coarse  rose 
on  the  watering  can.  The  plant  is  now  ready 
to  be  placed  in  position  on  the  stage.  Care 
must  be  observed  to  protect  tbe  plants  from  too 


much  light  until  the  new  roots  get  hold  of  the 
compost.  Spray  the  plants  overhead  in  hot, 
and  favourable  weather,  and  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  m  a  humid  state.  When  growth  is  com¬ 
pleted,  only  sufficient  water  is  required  to 
keep  tbe  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  state.  Spray 
the  foliage  when  insect  pests  appear.  Red 
spider  will  be  found  tbe  most  troublesome 

when  tbe  atmosphere  is  dry. 

H.  J.  Chatman. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Climbing  plants. —  Regulate  the-  young 
growths  as  they  advance,  bearing  in  mind 
that  to  ensure  free-flowering  tbe  young  wood 
must  be  well  ripened.  All  weakly  shoots 
should  be  cut  clean  out,  retaining  only  the 
stronger  and  best-placed  ones,  which  will 
admit  full  light  and  air  about  them.  Lead¬ 
ing  shoots,  or  those  required  for  extension, 
must  be  tied  neatly  into  position  before  they 
become  entangled,  and  close  watch  must  be 
kept  for  insects.  Copious  watering  at  the 
root  will  be  necessary  whilst  in  active  growth 
and  an  occasional  application  of  liquid 
manure,  or  Clay’s  manure,  should  also  be 
afforded. 

Tropaeolum  lobbianum. — This  species  is  a 
greenhouse  twining  perennial,  and  has  but  few 
rivals  as  a  bright  winter-flowering  plant  for 
training  up  pillars  and  rafters  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  Strong  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  may  be  inserted  at  this 
time  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  if  grown 
on  freely  near  the  roof  glass  of  a  cold  pit  oi 
greenhouse,  they  will  make  nice  strong  plants 
by  November,  when  flowering  will  commence. 
Avoid  potting  in  too  rich  soil,  or  the  energy  of 
the  plant  will  go  to  leafage  instead  of  blos¬ 
soms  ;  it  is  better  to  defer  feeding  the  roots 
until  late  autumn.  A  neat  stake  should  be 
placed  against  the  main  stem  early  in  tbe 
plant’s  growth,  and  remove  all  side-shoots  for 
a  time.  Take  every  care  of  the  leading  shoot. 

Humea  elegans. —  For  general  effectiveness, 
either  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  flower  garden, 
this  is  unique.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seed  for  producing  plants  for  a  display  twelve 
months  hence.  Sow  in  pans  of  light  sandy 
soil,  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  P-lace 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  until  germination 
takes  place,  afterwards  keeping  them  growing 
on  quietly  in  cold  frames.  'When  the  first 
rough  leaves  appear,  pot  off  singly  into  small 
60’s,  and  keep  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
The’ compost  for  this  and  subsequent  pottings 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  well-decayed  manure,  with  sand  added. 
On  the  approach  of  severe  weather  in  autumn 
remove  the  plants  to  a  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse.  K- 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

In  many  gardens,  and  particularly  large 
ones,  summer- flowering  annuals  are  largely 
arewn,  both  for  producing,  a  good  display  of 
bloom  and  also  for  cutting  purposes;  and 
these  are  generally  given  separate  borders  or 
kept  out  of  the  herbaceous  beds.  Where  one 
lias  not.  sufficient  space  to  treat  them  in  this 
way,  they  can  be  used  with  good  results  in 
company  with  the  perennials.  For  planting 
among  spring-flowering  subjects,  of  which  the 
foliage  is  now  beginning  to  die  off.  they  are 
extremely  useful,’  and  no  quantity  of  bare 
space  then  results.  The  numerous  varieties 
suitable  for  the  purpose  axe  too  well  known, 
to  need  description,  and  while  some .  are 
adapted  for  making  hold  groups,  others  are 
suitable  for  clothing  the  edge  of  the  border. 
These  should  by  now  be  planted  in  their 
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flowering  quarters,  and  tihe  weather  of  late  has 
been  most  favourable  for  giving  them  a  good 
start ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding,  and  much 
better  displays  are  obtained  by  giving  each 
plant  room  to  fully  develop.  With  Sweet 
Peas  and  the  like,  which  seed  freely,  the  pods 
must  be  kept  picked  off  to  prolong  the  flower¬ 
ing  period. 

Pentstemons.  —  Seedlings  which  were 
planted  out,  as  previously  advised,  should  by 
now  be  growing  away  freely,  and  will  require 
supporting.  These  often  grow  taller  and 
stronger  than  those  which  were  raised  from 
cuttings,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  large  quantity  of  flower,  so  that 
when  placing  the  sticks  to  them  one  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  Those  which  were  raised 
from  cuttings  should  have  the  side  shoots  kept 
loosely  tied  up,  and  some  weak  stimulant  may 
be  given  occasionally,  soot  water  and  diluted 
liquid  farmyard  manure  both  being  excellent. 
Keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred  to  maintain 
the  soil  in  a  sweet  condition,  and  prevent 
weeds  from  ripening  their  seed.  A.  E.  T. 


ALPINE  PLANTS. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM  ON  A 

-  -  -  -  SMALL  SCALE 


Hints  for  Amateurs. 

It  is  not  in  every  garden  that  an  elaborate 
rockery  can  oe  erected,  for  the  necessary  stone 
and  other  materials  are  expensive  and  often 
difficult  to  obtain  ;  and,  again,  in  the  average 
villa  garden  space  is  at  a  premium,  and  when 
a  “  rockery”  is  but  a  cramped  heap  of  burrs 
and  earth  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  sorry 
spectacle,  forming  neither  a  feature  of  interest 
nor  a  happy  home  for  plants  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  owner 
of  a  small  garden  must  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  growing  alpine  plants,  for  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  writer’s  desk  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of  the  choicest  of 
alpines  growing,  not  on  a  rockery,  but  on  a 
series  of  raised  beds,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  small  sandstone  chippings  ;  and 
the  vigour  with  which  the  plants  grow  and 
the  freedom  with  which  they  flower  prove  be¬ 
yond  dispute  that  the  method  of  culture 
adopted  is  in  every  way  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  even  difficult  subjects. 

What  is  in  the  case  mentioned  done  on  a 
large  scale  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale  with 
equal  success,  and  even  a  small  mound  can  be 
so  constructed  as  to  provide  a.  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  to  meet  the  requirements  of  various 
subjects.  We  will  suppose  a  plot  is  available 
of  about  6  ft.  in  breadth.  This  is  manured 
and  dug  ;  but  instead  of  keeping  a  flat  sur¬ 
face,  the  soil  from  the  sides  is  thrown  along 
the  centre  of  the  bed,  thus  forming  a  ridge. 
If  the  bed  runs  east  and  west,  the  sides  of 
the  ridge  will  face  north  and  south.  A  light 
trellis  work  partition  may  be  run  along  the 
centre  of  the  ridge,  and  will  shade  the  north 
slope,  .so  that  we  have  a  sunny  and  shady  side 
to  our  bed. 

The  base  of  either  slope  will  be  fairly  moist, 
while  the  ridge  will  be  much  drier,  so  that  in 
planting  we  can  arrange  the  plants  according 
to  their  requirements. 

Now  face  the  bed  with  the  stone  chippings, 
and  we  have  a  capital  site  for  almost  any 
alpine  plant,  and  the  bed  will  become  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  garden. 

Heather  Bell. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus  Kale.  — This  is  a.  sadly  neglected 
vegetable.  How  seldom  we  see  it  in  any  kind 
of  garden.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
reason  for  this  neglect,  as  it  has  many  points 
in  its  favour.  It  is  hardy,  easily  grown,  and 
comes  into  use  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 
It  is  also  a  most  economical  vegetable,  as  the 
more  it  is  cut  at  the  beginning  the  larger  the 
crop.  It  should  not  be  planted  too  early,  and 
its  general  requirements  are  similar  to1  Broc¬ 
coli.  A  large  breadth  need  not  be  planted,  as 
it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  if  not  cut  at  the 
proper  time,  it  gets  tough.  Some  prefer  the 
leaves,  while  others  use  the  tender  stalks  as  a 
substitute  for  Asparagus. 

Water  Cress — Where  this  is  in  demand,  a 
small  trench  should  be  sown  now  and  another 
later  on.  Take  out  the  trench,  about  9  in. 
deep,  and,  if  possible,  close  under  a  north 
wall.  Place  6  in.  of  good  manure  in  the 
trench  ;  then  an  inch  of  fine  soil  ;  sow  the 
seed  thinly,  and  cover  slightly  with  fine  soil. 
Watercress  requires  close  attention  as  to 
watering ;  in  very  dry  weather  a  thorough 
flooding  three  times  a  week  will  be  required. 
If  properly  managed,  a  trench  keeps  in  bear¬ 
ing  a  long  time. 

Tomatos. — In  Scotland,  of  course,  these  are 
all  under  glass.  Those  in  pots  and  carrying 
heavy  crops  must  be  well  fed.  Nothing  seems 
to  suit  Tomatos  better  than  ichthemic  guano 
in  liquid  form.  An  occasional  watering  with 
liquid  made  from  sheep  or  cow  droppings  is 
also  very  beneficial.  Those  in  borders  should 
get  a  good  sprinkling  of  some  good  fertiliser, 
such  as  Thomson’s.  Prick  slightly  into  the 
soil  and  water  well  in. 

General  Work. — This  season  the  watering 
pan  is  the  tool  mostly  in  demand.  It  is  but  a 
make-shift  at  the  best,  but  with  such  a  long 
spell  of  drought,  we  are  forced  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  hand  watering.  Weeds,  continue  to 
grow,  and  the  Dutch  hoe  is  constantly  re¬ 
quired.  If  kept  well  under  this  season,  weeds 
give  little  trouble  during  the  fruit-gathering 
season.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds. 

Herbaceous,  beds  and  Borders.  —  Such 
things  as  Pyrethrums,  Paeonies,  and  Lupins 
should  have  the  flower  stems  partially  cut  over 
as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower  to  promote 
tidiness  ;  staking  and  tying  must  still  be  at¬ 
tended  to  where  necessary. 

Dahlias  are  now  growing  freely,  and  should 
have  their  shoots  thinned  out  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones  tied  loosely  to  the  stakes.  Tar  twine 
will  be  found  most  reliable!  for  tying  the  flower¬ 
ing  shoots  when  they  appear. 

Sweet  Peas.. — Those  that  were  forwarded  in 
pots  or  boxes  will  now  be  showing  their  flower 
stems,  and  will  be  benefited  by  a  dressing  of 
soot  or  other  stimulant,  watering  it  in  if  the 
weather  is  dry. 

Roses. — Aphis  is  much  in  evidence  this 
season,  and  must  be  kept  in  check.  Over- 
vigorous  shoots  should  be  pinched  to  maintain 


a  balance  of  growth.  Continue  to  tie  in  tin 
shoots  of  the  climbing  varieties,  and  thin  ou 
where  necessary ;  those  of  medium  vigoui 
(relatively)  may  be  expected  to  give  the  best 
results. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Liliums,  where  not  already  done,  should  bt 
top-dressed,  as  this  is  a  most  important  opera¬ 
tion  with  these  plants  ;  turfy  loam,  with  ai: 
equal  quantity  of  horse  droppings,  answers 
very  well.  Attend  to  staking,  using  as  slendei 
stakes  as  possible. 

Agapanthus — As  these  do  best  when  rathei 
under-potted,  tliey  should  receive  occasional 
doses  of  weak  stimulant  to  help  them  to  throw 
up  their  vigorous  flower  stems,  surmounted 
by  their  umbels  of  blue  or  white  flowers. 

Stage  Pelargoniums.— These,  though  not 
so  popular  as  they  once  were,  are  well  worth 
growing.  When  done  flowering  tliey  should  bt 
stood  out  of  doors  on  a  bottom  of  coal  ashes 
to  ripen  their  wood. 

Climbers.— The  growth  of  these  should  bt 
regulated  and  tied  in.  One  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  climbers  here  is  a  twelve- year-old  plant 
of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium — Madame  Thibaut 
It  has  been  smothered  with  its  delicate  pink 
trusses  since  April.  Fuchsia  Phenomenal  is 
also  a  very  good  plant,  either  for  a  rafter  or  a 
pillar. 

Petunias. — Spring  struck  plants  in  frames 
should  be  pinched  again  for  autumn  flowering. 

C.  C. 


Hardy  Fruit. — Now  that  work  in  general 
is  a  little  less  pressing  after  the  bedding  out 
■season,  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  wall  trees 
can  be  engaged  in,  commencing  with  Peaches. 
These  are  the  better  for  thinning  and 
tying,  and  after  the  hard  east  wind  which 
we  have  been  subjected  to  there  are  a  good 
many  blistered  leaves,  which  are  better  to  be 
removed  at  once.  These  ought  to  be  collected 
and  burned,  as  when  -they  are  allowed  to  fall  tc 
the  border  they  may  transmit  the  spores  tc 
other  healthy  leaves  later  in  the  season 
Thinning  and  disbudding  should  be  attended 
to  at  the  same  time.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Apricots  and  Plums,  which  in  some  cases 
have  set  enormous  crops.  When  this  has  beer 
done,  a  good  application  of  a  weak  solution  o! 
quassia  extract  applied  with  the  engine  wil; 
be  very  advantageous.  In  this  way  the  walls 
are  reached  before  the  foliage  becomes  toe 
thick,  and  thus  being  well  into  the  surface  o: 
the  wall,  it  keeps  down  spider  and  wood  lice 
which  are  troublesome,  especially  where  wall: 
are  old.  A  little  timely  watering  now  wil 
help  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  later  on,  anc 
where  mulching  has  not  been  got  on,  it  ougli 
to  be  applied  now. 

Strawberries. — These  are  now  looking  well 
and,  where  there  is  time  and  opportunity 
another  watering  will  be  of  great  benefit  ii 
assisting  the  crop  to  swell.  Keep  the  hoi 
going  on  all  the  fruit  quarters  to  assist  ii 
kefeping  out  the  drought  by  loosening  the  sur 
face  of  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  keepin; 
down  the  weeds.  J.  Fraser  Smith, 

The  Gardens,  Cullen, 
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Herbaceous 

CALCEOLARIAS 

EXPRESS  CULTURE. 

In  a  reoon t  issue  of  “  G.  W.,”  at  p.  432,  an 
id mirable  article  on  this  most  accommodating 
plant  is  given.  Your  coiTespondent  “  C.  C. 
coniines  his  remarks  to  a  cool,  slow  method, 
which  is  no  doubt  suited  to  the  amateur  or  the 
„ardener  with  limited  means  at  his  disposal, 
but  when  express  methods,  have  to.  be  adopted 
to  meet  market  requirements  his  method 
would  be  too  slow  to  pay. 

About  the  end  of  November  the  seed  is  sown 
in  pans  in  the-  orthodox  way  and  placed  in 
the  stove,  the  seedlings  on  their  appearance 
receiving  rational  treatment  with  regard  to 
ensuring  a  position  near  the  glass,  pricking 
out,  watering,  potting,  etc.  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  they  generally  find  them¬ 
selves  in  2g  in.  and  3  in.  pots,  and  about  this 
time  are  transferred  to  a  shelf  in  the  green¬ 
house.  When  they  get  accustomed  to  these 
quarters,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  they  get  their  final  shift  into 
6  in.  pots  (I  never  allow  them  to  become  pot- 
bound  in  small  pots).  Sometimes  when 
frames  are  available  they  form  the  receptacle 
for  the  batch,  but  more  frequently  a.  cool 
greenhouse  answers  this  purpose,  with  the 
result  that  by  careful  cultivation  and 
judicious  use  of  artificial  stimulant,  fine, 
healthy,  bushy  plants  are  beginning  to  flower 
in  June,  about  six  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed. 

In  bygone  days  I  have  grown  huge  speci¬ 
mens  in  10  in.  and  11  in.  pots,  which  took 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months  to  flower,  but  have 
now  discarded  the  practice  in  favour  of  that 
above  described,  the  smaller  plants  being 
more  suitable  for  general  conservatory  work 
and  vastly  superior  as  house  plants. 

Another  point  in  their  favour  is  their 
suitability  for  market,  and,  commercially 
speaking,  market  growers  ought  to.  adopt  the 
method  to  their  decided  advantage  and  cer¬ 
tain  gain.  Y.  Z. 


FREESI  AS 

FOR  JANUARY  FLOWERING. 

The  bulbs  Should  be  potted  in  August  for 
flowering  in  January,  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil, 
half  part  manure,  half  part  peat,  and  a,  liberal 
supply  of  coarse  sand,  placing  nine  or  ten 
bulbs  in  a  5  in.  pot,  and  plunged  in  ashes 
until  growth  begins,  when  they  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  cold  frame,  plentiful  supplies  of 
water  being  given  at  this  time.  Take  them 
into  a  greenhouse  about  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  temperature  should  be  no  more  than 
50  degrees,  and  have  each  shoot  staked  out 
separately.  After  flowering  they  should  be 
gradually  dried  off  by  only  giving  water  about 
once  or  twice  a  week  until  the  foliage  becomes 
quite  brown.  It  is  advisable  at  this  period 
to  water  them  about  three  times  with  rich 
manure  water,  as  this  helps  to  swell  the  bulbs, 
and  so  give  quality  to  the  bloom  for  the  next 
season.  When  dried  off,  place  on  a  high  shelf 
to  get  all  the  sun  possible,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  bulbs,  as  you  cannot  practically  bake 
them  too  much.  Then  take  them  down  about 
the  first  week  in  August,  shake  the  soil  off 
them,  picking  out  the  largest  bulbs.  Place 
them  in  a  saucer  and  damp  them  with  water  a 
time  or  two  until  the  roots  begin  to  form  ; 
then  pot  them  up,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
young  roots  off.  E.  H.  Hallett. 

The  Gardens,  Green  Bank,  Lewes. 


OCCASIONAL 

v  i  ews 

Mr.  W.  L.  WALLIS. 

Secretary  of  the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club . 


Norwich,  was  an  almost  deserted  city  when  I  strong  individuality.  As  secretary  to  his  club 
walked  down  into  it  from  Victoria  Station,  for  he  must  be  a  veritable  acquisition.  The  club, 
it  was  early  closing  day,  and  the  good  people  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  part  of  himself,  as  it 
of  the  Norfolk  capital  had  gone  out  into  the  were  ;  he  is  engrossed  in  its  affairs,  and  grows 
country  for  a  sun  bath  and  to  revel  in  the  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  when  they  are  being 
delightful  scenery  of  the  surrounding  neigh-  discussed.  So  overwhelming  in  quantity  was 
bom-hood  and  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  the  information  which  he  volunteered,  that  1 
flowers.  feel  embarrassed  when  examining  my  notes, 

The  rendezvous  arranged  between  Mr.  W.  L.  and  regretful  that  I  can  reproduce  in  this  place 
Wallis  and  myself  was  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
the  headquarters  of  the  East  Anglian  Horticul-  which  I  have  at  my  disposal, 
tural  Club,  of  which  club  he  is  secretary.  To  “Excuse  me,  but  you’re  a  W  est-country- 
this  place,  therefore,  I  dii’ected  my  steps  after  man,  are  you  not?  ”  I  ventured,  after  wTe  had 

a  brief  and  pleasant  ramble  through  the  city  introduced  ourselves  and  settled  down  to  con- 

where  once — nearly  four  decades  of  years  ago —  versation. 

I  temporarily  resided.  Having  left  it  in  my  “That  is  so,”  he  admitted.  “I  was  born 
very  juvenile  days,  the  memory  of  these  early  forty-two  years  ago  in  the  cider  county  of 

scenes  had  almost  vanished,  but  nevertheless  Somerset,  but  I  left  my  native  shire  when  I 


I  NTE 


From  a  photograph  by]  [ Wilkinson  ib_Co.,_Noni\clt. 

Mr.  AY.  L.  AY allis. 


1  enjoyed  the  brief  tour,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  noble  cathedral,  of  the  Castle  with  its 
Norman  keep,  and  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  where 
the  celebrated  Triennial  Musical  Festivals  are 
held. 

Mr.  AVallis,  who  promptly  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  found  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  substantial  physique,  apparently 
in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health,  and  with  a 
face  betokening  a  genial  disposition  and  the 
index  to  a  shrewd  mind.  And  one  could  not 
be  long  in  his  company  without  discovering 
that  he  possesses  pronounced  abilities  and  a 


was  a  boy.  For  nearly  twenty-three  years  1 
have  been  in  the  offices  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  seed-growers  and  nurserymen,  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.  In  consequence,  I  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  a  great-  many 
horticultural  people,  professional  and 
amateur,  and  have  done  a  good  bit  of  work 
in  helping  forward  the  cause.  I  should  like 
to-  say  that  one  of  my  brothers  holds  a  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London  and  Witham,  seed 
growers,  with  whom  he  lias  been  connected  for 
about  twenty-five  years.” 
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I  then  asked  Mr.  Wallis  t,o  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  origin  of  the  club  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  nature  of  the  programme  carried  out, 
and  the  result  was  the  disclosure  of  a  very 
uncommon  state  of  affairs — a  quite  unique 
state  of  affairs  I  should  suppose — and  which  is 
well  worth  careful  consideration  by  those  who 
direct  or  influence  the  conduct  of  horticultural 
societies  elsewhere. 

“  We  are  not  an  old  club,”  said  Mr.  Wallis, 
“  and  feel  very  young  by  the  side  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  which 
was  established  so  long  ago  as  1829.  That 
society  exists  for  the  purpose  only  of  running 
its  three  annual  shows  ;  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  really  a.  mutual  improvement  society,  and 
do  not  hold  a  public  exhibition,  though  we  did 
try  it  once,  and  burnt  our  fingers.  It  was  in 
1889  that  we  came  into1  existence,  the  authors 
of  our  being  consisting  of  certain  frequenters 
of  the  shows  held  by  our  sister  society,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  a  club  of  the  kind  was 
needed  in  order  to  provide  a  place  of  meeting 
and  a  means  of  mutual  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  those  interested  in  gardening  as  a 
pastime  or  a.  profession. 

“We  started  with  ninety  members,  and  a 
programme  was  formulated  for  a  monthly  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  com¬ 
prising  fifteen  classes,  with  prizes  for  each 
class.  A  horticultural  lending  and  reference 
library  was  also  instituted.” 

Not  a  bad  beginning  truly. 

“  After  carrying  on  our  work  for  some 
years,”  continued  Mr.  Wallis,  “  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society  recognised 
in  the  youthful  club  a  valuable  auxiliary,  see¬ 
ing  that  it  drew  from  the  club’s  members  a 
large  proportion  of  its  exhibitors.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  proposals  from  both  sides,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  committee  from  each  society  met  and 
arranged  a  scheme  of  affiliation,  which  it  was 
felt  would  be,  and  which  has  proved  to  be, 
eminently  and  mutually  helpful.  Therefore 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  run  a  public  show.” 

Now  this,  I  think,  is  an  admirable  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  so  much  better  and  more  reason¬ 
able  than  the  isolation  which  usually  prevails 
between  societies  of  a  similar  respective  status 
situated  in  the  same  town  or  district.  If  they 
are  not  consumed  with  all  uncliaritablenes^ 
towards  each  other,  they  hold  aloof  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  absurd  manner,  and  weaken  their  forces 
by  division,  instead  of  uniting  to  help  forward 
the  cause.  A  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  senior  society  in  Norwich  are  members 
also  of  the  later  comer.  No  less  than  thirteen 
of  the  officers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Horticultural  Society  are  members  also  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  and  Mr.  Wallis  is  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  committee  of  the  elder- 
society,  just  as  Mr.  W.  Smith,  their  iron,  sec¬ 
retary,  is  of  the  club’s  committee.  “  Our 
president,  Mr.  J.  Powley,  F.R.H.S.,  is  then- 
assistant  secretary,”  remarked  Mr.  Wallis. 

“  This  is  proof  of  the  harmony  which  subsists 
between  the  two  associations.  We  have  found 
the  arrangement  work  admirably,  and  I  am 
positive  it  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
both  of  us.” 

“Your  monthly  exhibitions  you  would  con¬ 
sider^  your  strong  point,  I  suppose?” 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  have  many  other-  important 
features,  which  all  contribute  towards  the  suc¬ 
cess  we  have  achieved.” 

“  Do  you  find  the  summer  exhibitions  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  ?  ” 

“  Not  m  the  least,”  came  the  quick  re¬ 
joinder.  “If  anything,  they  are  stronger  in 
interest  and  are  always  well  attended.0  The 
entries  last  year  numbered  613.  Our  fifteen 
classes  each  month  are  regularly  supple¬ 
mented  by  various  special  classes,  for  which 


generous  prizes  are  provided  by  the  local  trade 
and  other  donors. 

“  Our  non-competitive  exhibits  are  fre¬ 
quently  a  great  feature,”  went  on  Mr.  Wallis 
again.  “We  find  this  branch  of  our' club  a 
valuable  aid  to  members,  as  the  specimens 
submitted  in  this  way  are  generally  horticul¬ 
tural  curios,  or,  at  any  rate,  special  plants  or 
varieties,  which  might  not  otherwise  be  known 
to  many.  A  large  number  of  good  things  have 
been  shown  in  this  way,  notably  Mr.  George 
Davison’s  new  Montbretia,  raised  by  him  and 
named  after-  himself,  and  the  Wroxham  Hero 
Chrysanthemum,  raised  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawn. 
A  special  committee  of  judges  awards  certifi¬ 
cates  according  to  merit. 

“We  possess  among  our  members  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  clever  botanist  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  E.  Peake,  and  it  was  on  his  initiative  that 
our  flourishing  botanical  section  was  estab¬ 
lished,  in  connection  with  which  fortnightly 
meetings  are  held.  Of  this  section,  which 
numbers  thirty  members,  I  am  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  club  have  recently  purchased 
a  powerful  microscope  for  the  better  examina¬ 
tion  of  plant  specimens  and  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases,  and  this  is  highly  appreciated. 

“  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  one  of  the 
most  useful  adjuncts  in  our  work,”  hurriedly 
continued  my  informant,  who,  I  think, 
detected  the  imminent  interruption  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  me.  Mr.  Wallis  needs  no  prom  pting 
when  on  his  favourite  subject  ;  all  one  has  to 
do  is  to*  sit  and  listen  and  follow  the  impetuous 
flow  of  language 

“  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  our  essay  com¬ 
petitions.  These  have  grown  in  popularity 
since  their  inauguration,  and  the  utility  of 
them  is  obvious  since  they  occasion  the  writer 
to>  inquire  well  into  his  subject,  and  when 
read,  excite  entertaining  and  useful  discus¬ 
sion.  Last  year  our  five  essay  competitions 
yielded  fifteen  papers.” 

“Excellent,”  I  interrupted.  “Do  you 
— ”  But  he  had  not  heard  me,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  scarcely  a  pause. 

“  Another  feature  which  draws  good  attend¬ 
ances  is  our  non-competitive  essays  or  ad¬ 
dresses.  Sometimes  we  have  a  lantern  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  connection  therewith,  which  enhances 
the  interest  of  the  evening,  and  addresses  or 
lectures  are  occasionally  given  by  horticultural 
authorities,  who  visit  us  for  the  purpose  often 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Wallis  descanted  for  some  minutes 
longer  on  this  particular  and  pleasing  aspect 
of  the  club’s  work,  but  type  is  stubborn,  and 
will  occupy  a  certain  space.  Seizing  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment,  I  managed  to  say — 

“  What  about  the  membership  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I’m  going  to  appear  to  boast.  But 
I’m  proud  of  the  fact  that  since  my  secretary¬ 
ship  in  1898  our  membership  has  shown  a 
steady  increase.  Of  course,  the  credit  is  not 
all  due  to  my  efforts  ;  I  do  not  suggest  that ; 
but  I  like  to  think  that  some  of  it  is.  When 
I  took  office  there  were  99  members  ;  in 
December,  1904,  the  number  stood  at  298,  com¬ 
prising  23  honorary  subscribers,  200  ordinary 
members,  and  70  under  gardeners.  I  am 
anticipating  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  we 
shall  have  320,  or  even  more,  names  on  our 
nrembershiT)  list.  The  club  contains  a  large 
element  of  amateurs.” 

“And  your  finances?” 

“  They  are  healthy.  Our  balance  at  the  last 
audit  stood  at  £116  9s.  lOd.  Our  receipts  for 
the  past  year  were  £86  11s.  7d.,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  £82  11s.  6gd.,  thus  leaving  us  with  a 
profit  on  the  year’s  working  of  £4  odd. 

“  I  should  like  to  say  that,  Mr.  C.  Daniels, 
of  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  who  is  our 
Iron,  treasurer,  lias  shown  great  interest  in  our 
club  from  its  very  commencement,  We  have 


a  Benevolent  Fund,  which  stands  a 
£22  6s.  8d. ,  and  which  originated  in  the  pro 
ceeds  of  a  dramatic  entertainment  given  b 
the  employees  of  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd 
Tire  object  of  the  fund  is  to  assist  member 
and  the  widows  of  members  who  may  be  ii 
temporary  distress.  Small  as  the  fund  is,  w 
have,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  been  able  to  do  m 
inconsiderable  amount  of  good.” 

Asked  to  what  cause  more  especially  h< 
would  attribute  the  remarkable  success  of  thi 
East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club,  Mr.  Walk: 
thought  it  was  referable  primarily  to  the  good 
value  offered  to  tire  member  in  return  for  hb 
subscription.  The  ordinary  member-  pays  5s. 
per  annum  ;  an  under-gardener  2s.  6d.  Ir, 
addition  to  the  many  privileges  of  his  own 
club,  to  which  the  member-  becomes  entitled, 
he  is  further  entitled  to  a  free  pass  to  the 
three  annual  shows  held  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Horticultural  Society.  The  sub¬ 
scription  is  a  moderate  ore,  and  that  doubt¬ 
less  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  size  and  vigour 
of  the  club. 

There  are  other  causes,  of  course,  which 
operate  to  bring  about  SO'  happy  a  result. 
For  instance,  the  monthly  meetings  are  made 
supremely  attractive  ;  the  president  (who  is 
never  absent)  and  vice-president  are  both 
trained  gardeners,  and,  therefore,  peculiarly 
fitted  to  conduct  horticultural  gatherings  of 
the  kind,  and  the  other  officers  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  apt  in  planning,  arranging,  and 
carrying  out  the  various  matters  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  and  outings.  They  are  not 
content  to  stand  still  ;  they  keep  out  of  the 
fatal  rut  of  monotony  of  method,  and  are  fer¬ 
tile.  in  devising  and  scheming,  and  so  provide 
variety,  and  consequently  maintain  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  the  club.  It  is  un¬ 
deniably  an  admirable  club  ;  it  is  a  model 
horticultural  mutual  improvement  society, 
well  worthy  of  being  copied  by  some  perfunc¬ 
tory  societies  ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  reflects  unqualified  credit  on  the 
executive,  and,  in  a  degree,  on  every  member 
of  this  go-ahead  and  up-to-date  association. 

The  subect  of  this  sketch  is  unquestionably 
deserving  of  a  large  share,  a  preponderatin'! 
snare, .  I  fancy,  of  this  credit.  His  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  perhaps  one  of  the  club’s  best  assets, 
for  nothing  is  more  contagious  or  contributes 
so  largely  to  success  in  undertakings  of  this 
character.  His  actuating  principle  is  clearly 
to  serve  the  club  to  the  utmost  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  unstintinglv  and  ungnfdgingjy.  And  it 
has  not  been  merely  hard  work  and  zeal,  but 
capably-directed  hard  work,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
to  the  unsparing  efforts  which  he  has  devoted 
to  the  organisation  and  to  the  skill  and  ardour 
u  i tlr  which  lie  has  carried  out  the  secretarial 
duties  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the  popu¬ 
larity,  prosperity,  and  prestige  of  the  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club. 

Peter  Pennv 


Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  fund  up  to  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  June  7th,  are  as  follow: — Pre¬ 
viously  acknowledged,  7755  shillings  ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Aldersey,  5s.  ;  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Is.  ; 
Mr.  A.  Dickson,  Is.  ;  Mr.  G.  Dickson,  Is.  ; 
Mr.  N.  N.  Dickson,  2a  6d.  ;  Mr.  James 
Grieve,  Is.  ;  Mr.  James  Cutler  Grieve,  Is.  ; 
Mr.  Tiros.  D.  Grieve,  Is.  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison, 
Is.  ;  Mr.  W.  Laing,  Sutton,  5s.  ;  Mr.  G.  H. 
Mackereth,  5s.  ;  Mr.  Clras.  Ross,  3s.  ;  Mr. 
George  Simpson,  Is.  ;  Mr.  G.  Stevenson,  5s.  ; 
Mr.  David  Turner,  Is.  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Turner, 
2s.  6d, 
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“  Progress,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !” 


When  man  was  driven  from  Eden’s  bowers 
He  still  was  left  the  trees  and  flowers, 

That  in  a  garden’s  shade  he  might 
Himself  with  purest  joys  delight. 

There,  from  the  weary  world  secluded, 
l-'eldom  the  serpent,  Care,  intruded. 

There  he  might  learn  from  Nature’s  lore 
The  more  he  learned  to  wonder  more, 

And  join  with  cheerful  birds  that  raise 
To  the  All-Father  hymns  of  praise. 


Tulips,  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 


But  man  now  brings  his  strange  devices 
Into  earth’s  latest  paradises  ; 

By  vegetable  vivisections 
He  Nature  twists  to  new  directions. 

The  old,  slow  gardener  must  go, 

That  chemists  may  their  monsters  grow 
With  coloured  glass,  electric  thrills, 

And  chemicals-  such  work  their  wills 
On  plants,  and  raise  by  artifice 
New  oddities  to  fetch  a  price. 


Electric  Thrills. 
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THE 


Tomatos 
(old  style). 


New  style  : 
Tomatos  above, 
Potatos  below. 


We’ve  had  fine  apples— they  want  more, 

Must  make  them  grow  without  a  core  ; 

The  plums  and  cherries  on  the  tree 
In  future  must  from  stones  be  free. 

The  strawberries,  it’s  very  clear, 

Must  ripen  all  throughout  the  year  ! 

Roses  are  red — they  must  be  blue  ; 

Carnations  green  as  grass  in  hue  ; 

And  all  things  subject  to  such  change, 

As  whim  or  fashion  may  arrange, 

Turns  paradise  to  parodox 
When  even  a  garden  Nature  mocks. 

W.  F.  de  B.  Maclaren 


The  Coreless  Apple, 

First  Boy:  “Do  please  let  me  have  the  core.’ 
Second  Boy:  “There  ain’t  going  to  lie  no  core.’ 


Cabbages  for  the  Million.- — An  average 
of  2,000,000  cabbage  plants  per  day  have 
been  despatched  for  some  time  past  by  Mr. 
John  Gillies,  Northfield,  the  plants  having 
been  conveyed  by  a  special  train  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  bags  are  re¬ 
sorted  and  sent  on  to  their  different  destina¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Delicious  “  Mammees.” — The  Manimee,  a 
West  Indian  fruit,  is  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  just  now  at  Covent  Garden.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Manimee,  the  larger  one  having 
a  delicious  yellow  pulp,  with  a  rich  Apricot 
flavour,  and  the  smaller  one  growing  on  what 
is  known  as  the  marmalade  tree,  from  the 
Orange  flavour  of  the  fruit. 


Fadeless  plower. 

mxxxxxxxx  M.  xxxxxxxxxx 

As  is  intimated  on  page  467,  much  has  been 
said  concerning  the  above,  almost  as  much,  1 
might  say,  as  wo  were  told  of  the  seedless 
Apple. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  the 
lay  Dress  gets  wind  of  anything  new  in  the 
horticultural  line,  they  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  flower  in  question  was  first  spoken  of  last 
autumn  as  the  wondrous  Australian  Star,  or 
Fadeless  Flower.  The  former  appellation  has 
since  been  dropped. 

Respecting  the  remarks  of  the  writer  in  Tie 
Florists’  Exchange,  I  have  just  a  little  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  has  run  the  novelty  to  earth. 

The  Acroclinium.  is  now,  I  believe,  known 
as  Helipterum. 

The  Acroclinium  is  restricted  to  one  species, 
or  was,  viz.,  A.  roseum,  introduced  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1845.  By  placing  it  in  the  genus 
Helipterum,  it  has  two  [at  least  three. — Ed.] 
eomqianions — H.  liumboldtianum  and  H. 
Manglesii,  whilst  the  one-time  Acroclinium  is 
called  TI.  roseum. 

The  trouble  that  the  botanists  cause  is  fur¬ 
ther  instanced  by  the  fact  that  H.  Manglesii 
was  formerly  Rodanthe  Manglesii.  Both  H. 
liumboldtianum  (Syn  Sandfordii)  and  H.  Man¬ 
glesii  are  yellow,  there  being  also  a  double 
form  of  the  latter. 

If  I  remember  rightly  (it  is  such  a  long  time 
since  I  grew  it),  H.  roseum  is  a  daisy-like 
flower,  and  from  an  illustration  I  have  at 
hand,  the  Star  Flower  is  of  the  composite 
order,  being  made  up  of  seven  rays,  with 
prominent  anthers.  When  the  Fadeless 
Flower  first  became  prominent,  I  wrote  to  a 
friend,  himself  being  one  of  the  greatest  seeds¬ 
men  in  America-,  asking  for  information.  His 
reply  was  :  “  The  Star  Flower  is  not  a  fake,  but 
the  most  beautiful  little  pink  flower,  and 
superior  to  any  everlasting  1  have  ever  seen. 
I  travelled  down  to  California  and  saw  it  grow¬ 
ing,  and  can  speak  fully  upon  it.” 

My  friend  gave  it  as  Cephaiipterum  Drum- 
mondii,.  and  stated  it  to  be  a  new  hardy 
annual,  introduced  from  Australia  by  Bur¬ 
bank.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
range  from  light  pink  to  rosy  crimson,  and  are 
borne  in  graceful  clusters. 

I  have  searched  all  the  botanical  dictionaries 
at  my  disposal,  but  cannot  find  Cephaiip¬ 
terum,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  name  seems 
closely  akin  to  Helipterum.  H.  roseum  grows 
2  ft.,  but  the  Star  Flower  only  1ft.,  and  as 
thick  through.  [Cephaiipterum  Drummondii, 
of  Asa  Gray,  is  a  native  of  Australia,— Ed.] 

I  secured  some  seed  of  Hie  reputed  novelty, 
and  from  it  I  have  raised  three  plants.  The 
seed  germinated  very  slowly  and  poorly, 
although  sown  in  a  pot  on  a  slight  hotbed. 
The  growth  is  as  slow  as  the  germination,  for 
at  the  time  of  writing  the  plants  are  but  2  in. 
high.  They  indicated  precocity  of  bloom  by 
showing  buds,  which  I  have  removed  to  induce 
vigour. 

The  steadiness  of  the  plants,  though  in  a 
frame,  seems  to  suggest  that  they  are  not 
hardy.  The  foliage  is  narrow,  rather  fleshy, 
and  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  with  a  suggestion 
of  lustiness  on  the  under  side.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  plants  will  ere  long  get  under,  way, 
when  all  doubt-  can  be  removed.  Cal. 


The  Weather  in  West  Lothian.— Week 
ending  June  9th  : — Not  a  drop  of  rain  all  the 
week  ;  very  trying  cold  east  winds.  Ther¬ 
mometer,  maximum  66  deg.,  minimum, 
4(1  deg-. — C.  Blair. 
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A  Bright  Yellow  June  Lily  (Lilium  monadelphum). 


A  New  Bearded  Iris  (Iris  pallida  Junonia). 


Special  IRose  Hi 


Three  > 


The  Double  Rose-pink  Apricot  (Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno). 


Scilla  hispanica. 
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Wistaria  chinensis  on  the  wall  of  a  Suburban  House. 


bCV  tbe  “(Barbemng  Motlb’’ 

Will  be  dated  JULY  8th. 
Ready  JULY  5th. 


The  Yellow  Side-saddle  Flower  (Sarracenia  flava  and  S.  f.  major). 


is  or  Wild  Hyacinths, 
icilla  patula. 


Scilla  nutans. 


A  Handsome  Odontoglot  (Odontoglossum  crispum  Prince  Leopold). 
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Notes  on 

Our  Illustrations. 


Lilium  monadelphum. 

Two  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  June- 
flowering  Lilies  are  L.  monadelphum  and  its 
variety  L.m.  szovitzianum.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  named  L.  oolchicum.  The  typical 
or  ordinary  form  of  the  species  is  a.  native  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  has  a  close  resemblance  to 
its  variety,  which  is  the  more  common  in 
gardens.  The  flowers  are,  however,  of  a  much 
richer  yellow  ;  indeed  they  might  be  described 
as  golden-yellow,  finely  spotted  with  maroon 
or  crimson  above  the  middle.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  it 
distinct  from  the  other,  but  it  owes  its  name 
to  the  fact  that  the  stamens  are  united  for 
about  one-third  of  their  length  at  the  base.  In 
other  respects  these  two  Lilies  differ  but  little 
from  one  another  botanically,  but  for  garden 
purposes  the  colour  alone  renders  the  type 
very  handsome.  It  is  placed  in  the  section 
Martagon  on  account  of  the  way  that  the  seg¬ 
ments  become  rolled  back,  but  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  tube  this  forms  a  connecting  link 
with  the  Eulirion  section  of  the  genus  Lilium. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  it  needs  no 
special  requirements  in  the  way  of  soil,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  friable  or  porous  and  well  drained. 
Like  most  others  of  its  class,  however,  it 
delights  in  a.  small  amount  of  shade,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  soil  about  the  bulbs  cool 
and  moist.  All  the  shade  that  would  be 
necessary  could  be  obtained  by  planting  in  a 
bed  of  shrubs,  preferably  those  delighting  in 
peat ;  or  selecting  situations  on  the  eastern 
aspect  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  a  wall  that  will 
just  prevent  the  sun  from  beating  upon  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown  during  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  day.  Our  illustration  of 
L.  monadelphum  was  prepared  from  a  speci¬ 
men  given  us  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy 
Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N. 

Iris  pallida  Junonia. 

Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Iris  pallida  are 
characterised  by  their  soft  and  beautiful 
tints  of  colour,  varying  through  some  shade 
of  lilac,  rose,  or  purple.  The  typical 
I.  pallida  takes  its  name  from  these  pale 
colours.  Florists  are  now  endeavouring 
to  improve  them  by  imparting  deeper 
colours  to  the  seedlings  which  they  raise. 
That  under  notice  is  one  of  the  darkest,  and 
has  rich  violet-purple  falls,  beautifully  netted 
with  dark  lines  on  a  light  ground  upon  the 
claw,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illus¬ 
tration.  The  standards  are  of  very  large  size, 
nearly  orbicular,  and  also  deep  purple.  This 
beautiful  variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R. 
IV  allace  and  Co.,  .Kiln  fie  hi  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  at  .the  great  summer  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  where  we  had  it  photo¬ 
graphed. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  this  shows  no 
particular  difficulty,  even  in  towns  or  in  rural 
districts,  as  compared  with  the  common 
German  Iris.  The  plant  is  of  robust  constitu¬ 
tion.  and,  if  anything,  somewhat  taller  than 
the  German  Flag  Iris,  and  flowers  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  later,  so  that  it  serves  to 
keep  up  a  succession.  It  belongs  to  the  great 
group  of  bearded  Irises,  and  differs  chiefly 
from  I.  germanica  by  the  spa-thes  being  dry 
and  papery  in  texture.  A  fairly  holding  soil 
with  a  fair  amount  of  sand  m  it  will  suit  this 
Iris  admirably  ;  indeed,  any  good  garden  soil 
will  meet  its  requirements/ 


Wistaria  on  the  Wall  of  a  Suburban 
House. 

Many  years  of  existence  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  has  proved  that  Wistaria  chinensis  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  on  the  walls 
of  town  houses.  Indeed  one  of  the  first  Wis¬ 
tarias  introduced  to  this  country  grew  for 
many  years  in  the  gardens  of  the  lt.H.S.  at 
Chiswick.  We  believe  this  had  been  destroyed 
on  account  of  some  alterations  in  the  gardens, 
but  another  of  reputedly  great  age  existed 
until  the  society  gave  up  the  gardens,  and,  for 
all  we  know,  may  still  exist  on  the  end  wall 
of  a  dwelling-house  built  against  the  northern 
wall  of  the  gardens. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  much  younger  plant 
draping  a  window,  and  also'  indicates  how 
graceful  and  well  adapted  this  climber  is  for 
the  decoration  of  h crake  walls.  The  light  blue 
or  mauve  flowers  appeared  in  April  and  May, 
and,  should  we  have  sufficient  rainfall  in  J uly 
to  cause  a  vigorous  second  growth,  the  Wistaria 
often  flowers  a  second  time  during  August  or 
September,  especially  when  grown  against  the 
shelter  of  a  wall.  Even  when  not  in  flower, 
the  long,  feathery-looking  leaves  form  a  graces 
ful  canopy,  draping  the  front  of  the  house. 
Although  the  stems  grow  rampantly,  once  the 
plant  has  been  well  established,  only  a  little 
tying  in  may  be  necessary  to'  prevent  the 
shoots  from  darkening  the  windows  in 
summer,  while  it  can  be  made  tidy  at  the 
winter  pruning. 

Tbe  Yellow  Side-Saddle  Flower.  (Sarra- 
cenia  flava  and  S.  f.  major.) 

Our  illustration  of  this  North  American 
species  of  Pitcher  plant  represents  the  ordinary 
Sarracenia  flava  and  a  strong-growing  variety 
variously  named  S.  f.  major  and  S.  f.  gigantea, 
both  of  which  names  seem  to  refer  to  the  same 
plant,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  had  evidence. 
Being  anxious  to  represent  the  flowering  as 
well  as  the  leafy  part  of  the  plant,  we  had  to 
procure  them  from  different  plants.  The 
ordinary  S.  flava  flowers  freely  enough,  but 
does  not  always  have  good  leaves  or  pitchers. 
The  flower  was  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent. 
The  pitchers  of  the  large  form  (S.  f.  major) 
were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate,  London. 

Tire  flower  is  a  most  curious  structure,  con¬ 
sisting  on  the  outside  of  three  small,  bract-like 
pieces  and  barely  visible  in  our  picture.  The 
sepals  proper  are  five  in  number,  ovate,  and 
of  a  soft  light  yellow-green,  and,  these  being 
of  large  size,  are  quite  visible  on  the  base  of 
the  drooping  flower,  which  usually  hangs  with 
its  face  downwards.  The  petals  are  Addle- 
shaped,  bright  yellow,  fading  almost  to  white 
at  the  very  base,  and  these,  or  rather  three  of 
them,  are  very  conspicuous  features  of  the 
flower  shown,  as  they  hang  down  loosely  like 
ribbons. 

A  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  top  of 
the  style,  which  resembles  an  umbrella,  or 
wide  open  parachute,  reversed.  This  is  partly 
hidden  in  the  picture  by  the  petals,  as  the 
latter  come  out  at  the  openings  between  the 
five  lobes  of  the  said  parachute.  Apparently 
the  name  Side-Saddle  flower  has  been  derived 
from  this  peculiar  structure,  but  we  may  say 
it  has  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  a  side¬ 
saddle. 


The  pitchers  represented  were  2  ft.  to  2^  ft. 
long,  hollow  down  the  centre  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  length  and  light  green,  more  or 
less  netted  and  veined  with  rich  brownish- 
crimson,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lid  of  the  pitcher.  As  the  pitcher  withers  this 
colour  assumes  more  or  less  of  a  violet  hue. 
The  varietal  names  both  refer  to  the  increased 
size  of  these  pitchers,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  species. 

When  forming  their  growth  these  remark¬ 
able  insectivorous  plants  enjoy  an  interme¬ 
diate  temperature,  but  after  they  are  fully 
developed  they  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  moist 
greenhouse.  The  compost  should  consist 
chiefly  of  peat,  sphagnum,  and  broken  pot¬ 
sherds.  In  their  native  homes  the  plants  grow 
in  bogs,  and  that  must  be  imitated  under 
artificial  conditions.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  should  also  be  kept  cool  and  moist  if  the 
pitchers  are  to  be  kept  in  good  health  for  a 
twelvemonth  until  others  have  been  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Double  Rose-pink  Apricot  (Frunus 
triloba  flore  pleno). 

During  the  past  few  seasons  this  beautiful 
shrub  has  been  brought  before  the  public, 
chiefly  by  those  who  grow  it  in  pots  for  forcing 
purposes,  in  order  to  get  it  in  bloom  earlier 
than  under  natural  conditions  out  of  doors. 
It  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  but  has  been  relatively  neglected  con¬ 
sidering  its  beauty  for  clothing  a  wall,  or  for 
shrubbery,  or  the  planting  of  beds  on  the 
grass.  The  flowers  are  rosy-pink,  very  double, 
and  produced  in  such  remarkable  abundance 
as  to  be  very  effective  in  the  month  of  April 
or  May,  according  to  whether  it  is  sheltered 
by  a  wall  or  grown  in  the  open. 

It  would  seem  that  the  double  form  was  one 
of  the  earliest  introduced  to  this  country,  and, 
being  double,  never  fruits  to'  show  that  it 
belongs  to  the  same  group  of  the  genus  as  the 
Apricot.  It  is  merely  an  ornamental  shrub, 
and  very  handsome  it  is.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  flowers  attain  the  larger  size,  and  are 
relatively  more  effective  when  grown  against  a 
waill. 

Seeing  that  it  flowers  on  the  young  wood, 
the  bush  should  be  pruned  immediately  the 
flowers  drop,  and  young  shoots  will  be  deve¬ 
loped  during  the  current  season  and  give  a 
wealth  of  flower  buds  to  renew'  the  display  in 
the  forthcoming  spring.  The  glasshouse  seen 
in  the  rear  is  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 

Three  Bluebells  or  Wild  Hyacinths, 

Most  people,  but  more  especially  those  in 
rural  districts,  are  familiar  with  the  English 
Bluebell  or  wild  Hyacinth,  which  has  been 
given  a  great  variety  of  names  by  botanists, 
but  most  of  them  now  agree  to  call  it  Scilla 
nutans  or  the  Nodding  Squill.  It  differs  from 
the  general  run  of  Squills  by  having  the  parts 
of  the  flower  upright,  forming  a  tube,  instead 
of  being  spreading  and  starry  in  appearance 
as  in  the  majority  of  Squills.  It  is  allied  to 
the  Hyacinth,  but  differs  in  all  the  parts, 
being  free  instead  of  united,  as  in  the 
Hyacinth.  The  photograph  shows  this  species 
at  the  right-hand  corner. 

On  the  left-hand  comer  is  the  Spanisli 
Squill  (S.  hispanica).  This  differs  from  the 
British  plant  by  having  more  expanded,  bell¬ 
shaped,  and  light  blue  flowers,  with  a  darker 
midrib  to  the  segments.  Under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  the  Spanish  Squill  came  into  bloom 
about  a  week  in  advance  of  the  English  one. 

In  the  middle  of  this  group  is  another 
Squill,  pamed  S.  patula,  a  European  plant, 
and  practically  intermediate  between  the 
other  two  we  have  named.  If  seen  separately, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
Spanish  Squill.  The  plant  is  dwarfer  and  the 
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flowers  darker  in  colour,  while  the  foliage  is 
of  a  grey-green  hue  and  slightly  different  to 
that  °of  the  species  on  either  side  of  it. 
The  form  of  the  flower  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Spanish  Squill  in  being  bell-shaped  and 
widely  spreading.  All  three  Squills  are  of  the 
easiest  cultivation. 

A  Handsome  Odontoglot  (Odontoglossum 
crispum  Prince  Leopold). 

On  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  our  sheet 
of  illustrations  is  a.  photographic  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  popular  O. 
rrisDum  which  was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
£Ss.  on  March  28th  last,  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  N.  C.  Ccokson,  Esq., 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  hut  the  segments  are  well  over¬ 
lapped  giving  the  flower  a  compact  and 
orbicul’ar  appearance,  thus  placing  it  amongst 
the  best  forms  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
have  made  this  species  and  its  varieties  so 

The  sepals  have  two  very  broad  bands  of 
brownish-purple  across  them,  leaving  a  white 
line  between  them  and  an  edge  likewise  ol 
white.  The  petals  have  a  very  large  group  ol 
small  brownish-purple  spots  on  the  centre, 
thus  leaving  a  much  larger  area  of  the  white 
ground  than  in  the  case  of  the  sepals.  ihe  lip 
has  a  large  chestnut-red  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest.  „ 

The  varieties  of  O.  crispum  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  so  many  of  them  have  received 
Awards  of  Merit  or  First-class  Certificates, 
that  photographs  and  paintings  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  their  characteristics  and  their 
differences  from  one  another.  Besides  the 
varieties  which  have  thus  received  recognition, 
probably  hundreds  of  others  are  grown  m 
various  parts  of  the  country  either  named  or 
nameless. 


Old  style  Gardening 

(See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  shows  what  we  should  term  a  herbaceous 
border  surrounded  by  a  wooden'  fence,  behind 
which  is  a  close  plantation  of  trees,  such  as 
we  usually  see  surrounding  gardens  in  pu'  a  c 
establishments.  The  trees  in  the  backgroun 
are  planted  primarily  for  sheltering  t  le 
garden,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  a 
decided  effect  in  giving  the  garden  a  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance  when  seen  from  various 
points  of  vantage  about  tlie  estate. 

The  borders  are  planted  with  old-fashioned 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  have  lbeen 
allowed  to  grow  into  large  clumps.  These, 
when  they  come  into  bloom,  furnish  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  flowers  from  which  to  cut  and 
come  again  if  so  desired.  This  fact  has  also 
been  brought  prominently  before  the  eyes  ol 
the  public  at  the  various  shows  which  have 
been  held  in  and  about  London  for  months 
past.  Those  who  devote  a  moderate  area  of 
ground  to  this  class  of  plants  can  always 
depend  upon  a  large  supply  of  flowers  of  a 
very  varied  character,  end  just  as  beautiful  as 
the  collector  and  planter  likes  to  make  them 
by  securing  the  proper  kinds. 

The  plants  may  either  be  arranged  regu¬ 
larly  in  lines  sloping  from  the  front  to  the 
tallest  at  the  back,  or  a  planter,  in  love  with 
this  class  of  plants,  might  make  a-  series  of 
beautiful  pictures  by  planting  irregularly, 
with  the  object  of  shutting  out  the  view,  and 
concentrating  the  eye  upon  some  particular 
spot  at  a  time. 

Annuals  and  perennials  can  be  pressed  into 
this  service,  and  give  a  varied  and  lasting  dis- 
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play  from  February  till  frost  or  cold  weather 
in  November  puts  a  stop  to  growth.  The 
view  may  also  be  broken  by  arches  extend¬ 
ing  aci'oss  the  pathway,  and  might,  even  be 
carried  in  lines  across  the  border  as  well,  so  as 
to  break  the  monotony  of  a  uniform  expanse 
of  plants  and  flowers. 


STRAWBERRIES  .  .  . 

FOR 

FORCING. 

Under  the  above  heading  this  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  items  of  work  during  this 
month.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  have 
any  reasonable  success  with  the  earliest  forced 
fruit,  that  as  early  a  start  as  possible  should 
be  made.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to 
carry  out  this  work  by  means  of  young  shoots 
or  runners  as  they  are  termed,  which  should 
always  be  of  the  strongest  obtainable.  These 
will  be  found  oni  the  younger  plants  rather 
than  the  old  ones,  which  allow  more  light  to 
the  runners  when  layered  than  the  older  ones. 
As  the  dense  mass  of  foliage  partially  shades 
the  young  runners,  which  should  never  occur 
at  any  season  during  their  growth,  they  should 
be  stood  where  they  will  get  all  the  sun  possi¬ 
ble,  or  complete  failure  will  be  the  result. 
What  is  wanted  is  plump  crowns,  well- 
ripened,  and  containing  that  amount  of  stored 
matter  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  The 
foliage,  too,  should  be  of  that  dark  tint  and 
brittle  texture  which  clearly  denotes  splendid 
health  in  any  well-grown  plant. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  growers  who  have 
to  get  first  early  fruit  to  grow  a  row  of  plants 
for  early  runners  entirely,  picking  out  the 
flower  spikes,  leaving  only  the  runners,  where¬ 
by  an  early  stock  as  well  as  a  strong  one  is 
obtainable.  These  runners  are  pegged  down 
into  60-sized  pots,  filled  with  fibrous  loam, 
pressed  in  firm,  leaving  just  enough  room  for 
water.  Every  other  alley  in  the  beds  should 
be  left  clear  of  runners  for  the  sake  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  young  plants,  watering,  etc.  In  about 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  layering  these 
plants  will  have  rooted,  when  they  may  be 
taken  away.  Sever  tire  strings  close  up  to 
young  plants,  and  place  in  a  shady  spot  for  a 
few  days,  that  they  may  recover  the  check  in 
consequence.  Water  and  syringe  when  neces¬ 
sary.  A  little  forethought  for  the  next  pot¬ 
ting  is  needed,  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
plants  are  most  likely  to  serve. 

It  is  usual  for  the  earliest  plants  to  b9 
potted  into  48-sized  pots,  and  those  of  the 
later  and  successional  batches  to  he  put  into 
larger  sizes,  hut  a  32-sized  pot  is  generally 
considered  most  serviceable.  For  this  potting 
a  more  substantial  compost  is  needed.  The 
one  T  usually  adopt  consists  of  good  staple 
loam,  a  portion  of  rotten  manure  rubbed  up 
nicely,  a  good  sprinkling  each  of  soot,  wood 
ashes,  and  bone  meal.  Well  incorporate  the 
whole  as  is  usual  with  all  composts.  The 
plants  should  be  potted  into  their  respective 
sizes,  rammed  very  firm,  and  the  crowns  well 
placed  above  the  level  of  soil. 

When  potted  stand  in  hatches  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  watering,  syringing,  etc.,  where 
they  will  get  all  the  sun  possible.  Water 
should  he  carefully  applied  at  first,  tapping 
the  pots  to  make  sure  they  stand  in  need  of 
it.  and  syringe  morning  and  afternoon  during 
bright  weather.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  run¬ 
ning  freely  around  the  pots,  and  before  they 
become  pot-bound,  manure  should  be  m 

liciuid  form,  weak  at  first,  and  gradually 
crease  as  they  get  stronger,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  have  found  nothin"  better  than  diluted 
soot  water,  farmyard  drainings,  and  an  occa- 
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sional  dose  of  some  approved  artificial.  All 
runners  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  and  kept  strictly  to  one  crown,  as 
they  will  be  found  to  throw  stronger  flower 
spikes.  As  soon  in  the  autumn  as  growth  is 
fully  matured,  plants  should  be  put  into 
frames,  where  they  will  have  protection 
from  frosts  and  the  heavy  rains  thrown  off, 
but  sufficient  moisture  should  be  given.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  at  any  season 
of  their  growth. 

There  are  different  ways  of  starting  these 
plants  for  fruiting.  Some  take  them  into 
fruit  houses  started  late  in  the  year,  others 
plunge  them  into  a  mild  hotbed,  leaving  the 
tops  cool.  Both  these  methods  are  much  in 
favour,  and  give  good  results,  and  is  best 
selected  by  those  whose  conveniences  are  most 
suited.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  open,  on  a 
bright  day  fertilise  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush, 
and  when  set,  thin  out  to  five  or  six  fruits  to 
a  plant  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Place  into  a  forcing-house  until  nearly  ripe, 
when  they  should  be  given  more  air  until  fit 
for  table,  whereby  the  flavour  will  he  much 
improved.  Weak  manure  water  may  he  given 
as  soon  as  growth  is  apparent,  stopping  it 
when  in  flower.  Continue  it  when  set  until 
the  fruits  show  colour. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  elaborate  list  of 
varieties  to  grow  for  forcing,  as  I  have  found 
the  two  following  sorts  will  serve  as  a  first 
early  variety,  and  successional  batches  until 
those  are  ready  from  the  open  border : 
Vicomtesse  Heric.art  De  Thury  for  hard  forc¬ 
ing,  and  Royal  Sovereign  for  later  batches. 
Both  these  are  splendid  forcers,  and  the  fruit¬ 
ing  can  be  carried  on  right  up  to  the  time  of 
ripening  of  the  earliest  outside.  Leader 
makes  a  good  late  batch  if  brought  on  gently, 
but  will  not  stand  hard  forcing.  There  are 
many  others  that  force  well,  hut  I  consider  all 
that  is  wanted  for  first-class  fruit  is  obtainable 
in  the  varieties  already  mentioned. 

A.  G.  S. 


The  Bearberry, 

( Arcfo^stuphylr’S  Uva-ursi .) 

The  Bearberry,  as  this  prostrate-growing 
shrub  is  commonly  called,  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  giving  its  distribu¬ 
tion  as  Arctic  and  Alpine  Europe.  Siberia  and 
North  America,  while  in  Britain  he  says  it  is 
found  in  heathy,  rocky  places  from  York  and 
Derby  to  Shetland,  and  also  found  in  North- 
West  Ireland.  Although  found  wild  in  so 
many  places,  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
garden,  especially  where  trailing  plants  are 
needed.  Being  an  evergreen,  it  is  well 
adaoted  for  furnishing  work  in  the  rock- 
garden,  while  it  is  an  excellent  subject  for 
planting  on  old  tree  roots,  the  long  prostrate 
branches  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  draping 
such  things.  The  leaves  are  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  long,  dark  green,  and  thick  in  tex¬ 
ture.  The  flowers  are  in  short,  dense,  ter¬ 
minal  heads,  urn-shaped,  and  light  red  in 
colour.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to  increase  from 
cuttings,  which  root  during  winter  if  planted 
in  a  cold  frame  in  late  summer.  Another  Arc- 
tostaphylos  found  wild  in  Scotland  is  A. 
alpina.  TV.  D. 


Fruit  from  the  Antipodes. — Eighteen  big 
steamers  bring  to  the  Thames  the  produce  of 
the  Apple  and  Pear  orchards  of  Tasmania  and 
South  Australia,  The  first  arrives  in  March, 
the  last  towards  the  end  of  June.  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  supplies  ihe  best  dessert  varieties.  Tas¬ 
manian  Apples  being  of  more  mixed  quality. 
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A 

|sj  |30  N  Plants  which  Thrive 

BACK  in  a 

GARDEN.  Smoky  Atmosphere. 

There  are  several  parts  of  London  in  which 
hardening  is  mere  difficult  of  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Regent’s  Park,  nevertheless  we  are  bound  to 
remember  that  the  park  is  only  a  small  spot, 
a  mere  oasis  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dwelling-houses 
and  workshops,  from  the  chimneys  of  which 
smoke  is  emanating  practically  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  more  or  less  at  night.  These 
facts  are  most  evident  in  the  winter  time,  when 
leaden  skies  prevail  and  the  atmosphere  isi 
laden  with  moisture  at  a  low  temperature,  for 
then  the  smoke  and  impurities  issuing  from 
the  chimneys  are  prevented  from  rising,  and, 
if  not  actually  raining,  these  are  continually 
depositing  their  modicum  of  filth  upon  every¬ 
thing  not  actually  covered  with  glass. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to1  these  sights 
while  living  in  London  are  liable  to  forget  the 
disadvantages  to-  the  plants  in  winter,  when  in 
spring  the  trees,  bushes,  and  plants  of  all 
kinds  burst  into  leaf  with  their  multiplicity 
of  shades  of  green  and  the  various  hues  of  the 
flowers.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
plants  have  difficulties  as  well  as  man,  and 
only  those  which  are  able  to  survive  the  filthi¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  are 
able  to- put  forth  fx-esh  growth  in  spring. 

Quite  recently  we  had  a  look  through  the 
garden  of  the  superintendent  of  Regent’s  Park 
when  vegetation  of  all  kinds-  was  in  the 
freshest  and  brightest  hue.  Rain  had  pre¬ 
viously  fallen  in  abundance  ;  nevertheless  the 
plants  that  served  to  make  the  garden,  the 
hedges,  and  walls  of  the  lodge  resplendent  with 
spring  greenery  and  beauty  were  those  that 
had  stood  out  the  winter.  As  we  are  not 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  gai’den, 
we  can  only  mention  a  few  by  name  of  those 
we  noticed. 

The  bearded  Irises  succeed  admirably,  in¬ 
cluding  the  common  or  German  Iris  and  Iris 
pallida  dalmatica,  a  very  choice  and  delicately 
coloured  variety.  Several  of  the  Roses’  also- 
succeed  admii-ably,  including  Grass  an  Tep- 
litz.  Other  shrubs  notable  for  their  excellent 
behaviour  wei'e  the  Smoke  Plant  (Rhus 
Ootinus),  golden  Ivies,  Amp-elopsis  Veitchi, 
the  purple-leaved  Vine  (Yitis  vinifera-  atropur- 
purea),  Gaultheria  Shallon,  and  the  golden¬ 
leaved  Weigela  Looymansii  aurea,  which  was 
in  itself  a  wealth  of  light  yellow-green,  but 
which  will  deepen  later  on.  When  we  wit¬ 
nessed  it,  it  was  simply  a  picture  of  health  and 
beauty.  Dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  also1  flowered 
freely. 

Numerous  plants  usually  associated  with 
rock  gardens  also  find  a  suitable-  home  there, 
and  indeed  many  of  them,  are  planted  on  rock- 
work  which,  though  neither  very  high  nor 
-very  elaborate,  is  nevertheless  rock-work 
adapted  for  a  villa  garden.  A  vexy  choice  suR 
ject  with  yellow  flowers  is  Arnebia-  echioides. 
A  very  distinct  and  singular-looking  Bind¬ 
weed  named  Convolvulus  althaeoides/  also 
thrives  wondexffully,  and  interests  the-  owner 
on  account  of  its  curiously-divided  leaves. 
The  finest  of  all  the  hardy  Cypripediums, 
namely,  C.  spectabile,  thrives  and  flowers 
under  the  conditions  here  afforded  it. 

The  woolly  form  of  the  Cafs-ear  (Antennaria 
dioica  tomentosa)  was  breaking  into  fi-esh 
growth  and  developing  rosettes  of  silvery-gi’ey 
leaves.  Though  widely  different  from  the 
bearded  Irises,  the  Siberian  Iris  (I.  sibirica) 
gives  every  satisfaction  grown  as  a  border 


plant.  The  double-flowered  form  of  the  maid- 
time  Catch-fly  (Silene-  maritima  flore  pleno) 
was  producing  large  white  flowers  out  of  all 
proportion  to-  the  strength  of  the  stalks  carry¬ 
ing  them  ;  consequently  this  is  well  adapted 
for  rock-work,  so  that  the  flowers  can  hang 
over  the  ledges.  Another  plant  perfectly  at 
home  on  walls  on  reeky  places  was  Erinns 
alpinus,  also  in  full  bloom.  The  Foam  Flower 
(Tiarella  cordifolia),  though  not  yet  in  flower, 
was  making  a  beautiful  display  of  its  mottled 
leaves. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  sometimes  spends  his 
holidays  in  the  Highlands,  and  being  an 
ardent  plants-man  with  a  penchant  for  native 
flowers,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  bring¬ 
ing  some  of  the  native  mountain  plants  to 
London.  Amongst  several  of  such  that  we 
noted,  we  should  mention  Loiseleuria  prociim- 
bens,  very  closely  allied  to  the  Rhododendron 
and  usually  styled  the  British  Azalea.  In  its 
native  home  it  may  often  be  found  carpeting 
the  ground  on  the  bare  mountain  tops,  ex¬ 
posed  to  wind  from  every  quai*ter,  yet  it  had 
taken  kindly  to  its  new  home  amidst  the 
smoke  of  London.  Another  interesting  native 
was  the  filmy  Fern  (Hymenophyllirm  Wilsoni), 
which  has  outlived  the  winter  in  a  recess 
behind  the  dripping  well,  which  serves  to  keep 
it  hr  health,  notwithstanding  its  situation  in 
this  London  back  garden. 


THE  “  G.  W. 

.  .  Enquire  Within. 

—  Supplementary  Replies 

By  our  Readers.  — 

Heliotropes. 

J.  R.  Ward’s  e-nquiiy  respecting  large 
Heliotropes  prompts  me  to-  put  in  a  word.  I 
would  speak  of  large  Heliotropes,  too,  but  the 
greatness  of  size  is-  in  the  flower  trusses. 

Exactly  why  more  has  not  been  made  of 
Lemoine’s  Giant  Hybrids  is  more  than  I  can 
fathom,  for  it  is  six  or  seven  years  since 
they  appeared.  The  Americans  got  hold  of 
them,  and  it  was  from  them  that  I  first  learned 
of  their  superiority. 

Cannells  have  a  giant  variety,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  came  from  Lemoine’s,  but  whereas  the 
former  has  shown  only  one  shade,  to-  my  know¬ 
ledge  the  true  Lemoine’s  varieties  embrace 
white,  reddish  violet,  and  various  shades-  of 
pui'ple. 

When  I  tested  them  several  years  ago,  I 
found  the  seed  difficult  to-  germinate  freely,  a 
difficulty  I  and  many  others  have  always  ex¬ 
perienced  with  Heliotropes.  The  plants  I 
secured,  however,  were  a  marvellous  advance 
over  the  old  type,  and  I  believe  the  strain  has 
since  been  improved  upon. 

The  plants  are  vigorous  and  produce  enor¬ 
mous  trasses,  which,  under  good  culture, 
measure  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  across.  The  in¬ 
dividual  pips  are  of  the  usual  dimensions,  the 
trusses  alone  being  so  remaikable  for  size.  I 
never  ventui'ed  to  count  them,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  a  well-grown  truss  bears  thou¬ 
sands  of  pips.  The  fragrance  is  equal  to-  the 
old  type.  The  late  Mr.  Lemoine  introduced 
some  very  fine  things,  and  his  hybrid  Helio¬ 
tropes  were  among  them.  Cal. 


Dublin’s  Unequalled  Lungs. — Says  the 
“  Irish  Independent,”  “  No  city  in  the  land  can 
boast  of  such  superb  breathing  spaces  or  lungs 
as  Dublin  does.  The  Phoenix  Park,  Stephen’s 
Gi-een  Park,  the  Botanic  Gardens  form  a  trio 
of  bewitching  splendour,  the  equal  of  which 
any  other  capital  of  the. world  cannot  furnish.” 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

To  those  who  require  cut  flowers  all  the 
year  round  for  decorative  purposes,  the  tree 
Carnations,  or  perpetual  blooming  Carnations, 
come  as  a  real  boon,  with  their  rich  lasting 
blossoms  and  in  many  oases  sweet  fragrance. 

They  are  the  most  easily  cultivated  of  all 
Carnations,  as  they  will  grow  and  flourish  in 
any  conservatory  or  greenhouse  where  a  tem- 
pei'ature  of  45  degrees  to  50  degrees  in  winter 
can  be  maintained,  together  with  a  somewhat 
diy  atmosphere  and  ample  ventilation.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  long  wiry  stalks,  and,  in¬ 
termixed  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  and  Asparagus  Sprengei’i,  form  a 
most  gi’aceful  and  refined  decoration  for  the 
table  of  cottage  or  palace.  Cuttings  should 
be  propagated  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam  to  two  of  silver 
sand  being  used.  The  cuttings  must  be  kept 
shaded  in  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  to  60 
degrees  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  they 
should  be  potted  off,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May  transferred  to  a  cold  frame.  They  will 
make  strong  sturdy  plants  by  the  beginning  of 
July,  until  which  time  all  buds,  except  the 
crown  bud,  should  be  nipped  out,  in  order  to 
get  well-formed  plants. 

With  careful  treatment  they  will  give  plenty 
of  blossoms  all  through  the  ensuing  autumn 
and  winter,  at  a  time  when  the  flowers  will 
prove  exceptionally  acceptable. 

The  American  varieties  of  the  tree  Carna¬ 
tion  are  rapidly  becoming  most  popular  in 
this  country,  though  at  first  there  was  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  them  on  account  of  the  fringed 
petals.  I  may  mention  the  following  as  a 
selection  o-f  the  best  varieties  :  — 

Fair  Maid,  a  light  rose  pink,  flowers  on  long 
stiff  stalks,  sometimes  over  2  ft.  in  length ; 
Floriana-,  a  delicate  pink  of  good  size  ;  Mrs. 
Tiros.  W.  Lawson,  the  most  famous  of  all 
American  tree  Carnations,  colour  pink,  and 
of  fine  form,  delicate  perfume  ;  Enchantress, 
flesh  pink,  with  flowers  of  large  size  ;  Alpine 
Glow,  deep  salmon  pink,  very  prolific 
bloomer  ;  Flamingo,  finely  formed  scarlet 
blossoms  ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  a  pure  white 
ground  marked  with  deep  pink,  delicately  per¬ 
fumed  ;  Norway,  sweet-scented  white  of  robust 
habit ;  Lady  Bountiful,  large  white  flowers  on 
stiff  stems  ;  Lillian  Pond,  pure  white  with 
fringed  petals,  of  good  blooming  habit  and 
delicious  fragrance  ;  Governor  Roosevelt,  an 
excellent  ci’imson  ;  Madam  Melba-,  a  light- 
pink  ;  G.  II.  Cinne,  a  continuous  blooming 
scarlet ;  Gloriana,  delicate  pink  ;  and  Harry 
Fenn,  fine  crimson,  free-blooming,  and  of  rich 
fragrance. 

Of  the  older  and  English  varieties,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  worthy  of  note: — Winter  Cheer, 
bright  free-blooming  -scarlet ;  Uriah  Pike, 
crimson  maroon,  Clove-scented  ;  Pride  of  the 
Market,  a-  beautiful  pale  pink  ;  Countess  of 
Warwick,  rich  crimson  ;  Sweet  Primrose,  prim¬ 
rose  yellow ;  Wm.  Robinson,  scarlet,  free 
blooming  ;  and  H.  A.  Lyttleton  (new),  a  splen¬ 
did  salmon. 

All  the  before-mentioned,  I  believe,  without 
exception,  do  not  split  the  calyx — an  excellent 
point  in  their  favour.  In  many  cases  the 
blooms  are  as"  large  a-s  those  of  the  Malmaison, 
with  the  advantage  that  each  plant  bears  a 
good  number  of  blossoms.  In  two  or  three 
years  they  form  lai'ge  bushy  plants  over  5  ft, 
high,  and  need  a  12-in.,  or  even  lai’ger,  pot, 
though  the  largest  and  finest  bloo-ms  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  young  plants.  I  recommend 
all  who  have  the  facilities  for  growing  these- 
delightful  plants  who  have  not  tried  them 
to  ge-nd  to  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a  speci¬ 
ality  of  them  for  a  collection  of,  say,  a  dozen 
varieties,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  delighted 
with  the  result.  E.  J. 
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®  Society  +  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  c fee.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor ,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


in  Unnatural  Death. 

Reiteration  may  become  tiresome,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary.  The  late  secretary  of 
tWo  once  flourishing  horticultural  societies, 
(writing  to  tell  as  that  they  are  things  of  the 
{past,  adds  :  “  They  both  died  a  natural  death 
{some  years  ago.”  Now  to  our  mind  this  is 
tantamount  to  a.  contradiction  of  terms. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  natural 
{death  of  a  society  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  most 
unnatural,  though,  unhappily,  not  an  infre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  In  the  natural  and  rational 
order  of  things,  such  an  organisation  ought  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  leas©  of  life,  and  to  grow 
stronger  as  it  waxes  oldei-.  So  long  as  man 
loves  flowers  and  plants,  -so  long  will  its 
raison  d’etre  continue.  The  cause  of  collapse 
is  disease  ;  it  suffers  from  inefficient  organisa¬ 
tion,  or  some  other  equally  fatal  ailment,  and 
dies,  not  naturally,  but  most  unnaturally,  be¬ 
cause  quite  unnecessarily. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  Re-elected. 

The  financial  statement  produced  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society,  held  on  the  15th  ult., 
shows  that  with  a  total  income  of  £607  (in¬ 
cluding  £374  from  the  flower  show  and  £155 
from  subscriptions),  tire  society  had  a  credit 
balance  of  13s.  lid.,  compared  with  one  of 
5s.  2d.  last  year.  The  expenses  included  £437 
spent  on  the  show.  The  committee  stated 
that  there  had  again  been  a  good  accession  of 
new  members,  46  having  been  elected  during 
the  year.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  re¬ 
elected  president,  as  were  also  the  twenty-one 
vice-presidents,  the  treasurer  (Mr.  J.  H.  Hay¬ 
wood),  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Mee), 
and  the  committee,  which  include  Councillor 
A.  Page  (chairman),  Messrs.  J.  H.  Richards 
and  M.  Browne  (vice-chairmen),  Messrs.  J. 
Baker,  A.  Clarke.  W  Harpham,  J.  H.  Hay¬ 
wood,  R  .Huckerby,  H.  Ralphs,  W.  Sibley, 
W.  W.  Sibley,  C.  Smith,  E.  Stevenson,  E. 
Steward,  E.  Wadsworth,  R.  J.  Walters,  J. 
Yamell,  G.  Goode,  H.  Spray,  and  Councillors 
1  C.  Smith  and  J.  Barnett. 

A  Lecture  on  Rose-Growing. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Holland  lectured  before  a 
large  and  appreciative  gathering  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Thornton  Heath  and  District  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  last  week,  when  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dart,  a  well-known  local  “  rosarian,”  presided. 
Mr.  Holland  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the 
subject  of  budding,  observing  that,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances,  the  planting  of  slips  was 
unsatisfactory,  the  slender  roots  being  unable 
to  supply  a  good  growth  above  ;  by  budding, 
on  the  other  hand,  strong  and  vigorous  plants 
were  ensured.  For  this  purpose  he  recom¬ 
mended  stocks  from  the  old  Brier  of  the 
hedges,  which  one  had  to  go  out  in  the  winter 
time  to  get.  The  best  time  for  budding  was 
the  last  ten  days  of  July.  A  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  to  bud  followed. 

A  Pretty  Cornwall  Show, 

<  The  committee  of  the  Mevagissey  Cottage 
Gardening  Society  are  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
siderably  enlarge  their  schedule.  The  society 
held  a  distinctly  pretty  show  last  year  in  the 


beautiful  gardens  of  Heligan,  and  this  year’s 
show  is,  we  note,  to  be  held  in  the  same  place, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  owner  of  the 
grounds,  Mr.  Tremayne,  who  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  president  of  the  society. 

The  British  Ancient  Free  Gardeners. 

The  development  of  the  British  Order  of 
Ancient  Free  Gardeners’  Friendly  Society  has 
been  steadily  going  on  till  it  stands  in  the 
friendly  society  movement  about  twelfth 
numerically  and  eighth  financially.  The  free 
gardeners  claim  for  their  society  an  unbeaten 
record  as  regards  the  annual  increase  in  the 
funds  pro  rata  to  the  membership.  At  the 
end  of  1904  there  were  twenty  districts  worth 

r  \ 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. — ■  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


£235,640,  with  48,431  adult  members.  With 
the  juveniles,  there  is  a  total  membership  of 

58,000. 

Gardeners  and  Pensions. 

“  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  one  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  old-age  pension  question,  and  that 
is  that  friendly  societies  insist  upon  its  being 
placed  within  the  realm  of  practical  politics,” 
said  Grand  Master  Drewery,  of  Hull,  who 
spoke  at  the  business  session  of  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  National  United  Order  of  Free  Gar¬ 
deners,  which  opened  at  Driffield,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  14th  ult.  The  Order  now  numbers. 
72,559  members  in  602  lodges.  The  total  con¬ 
tributions  during  the  year  realised  £94,131, 
and  there  was  a  gain  of  over  £5,000.  The 
capdtal  account  amounts  to  £237,831  5s.  9d., 
a  gain  of  over  £7,000  on  the  year. 

Insects  Good  and  Bad. 

“Insects  Injurious  and  Beneficial,”  being 
the  title  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie,  read 
before  the  member’s  of  the  East  Anglian  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club  at  their  monthly  meeting  and 
exhibition  on  the  14tli  ult.,  proved  uncom¬ 
monly  interesting,  and  excited  a  suggestive 
discussion.  Butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  flies, 


scale,  and  many  other  subjects  were  pointed 
out  as  injurious,  whilst  the  Ichneumon  fly, 
ladybird,  and  some  others  were  stated  to  bo 
useful  friends.  Air.  Dobbie  said  he  knew  of 
no  plant  that  was  immune  from  insect  pests 
in  some  form.  During  the  discussion,  Air. 
H.  Perry  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  in¬ 
sect  life  in  any  form,  either  outside  or  in, 
attack  the  Eucalyptus.  The  wasp,  he  said, 
though  a  foe,  was  a  carnivorous  friend.  He 
had  observed  that  the  common  snail  was 
partial  to  American  blight. 

Horticulture  at  the  Antipodes. 

The  horticultural  societies  of  Australia  are 
now  holding  their  annual  Chrysanthemum 
shows.  Presiding  at  the  thirteenth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Liberty 
Plains  Horticultural  Society,  Air.  G.  W. 
Moore,  Alinister  of  Alines  and  Agriculture, 
spoke  of  the  elevating  influence  of  flowers 
upon  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  declaimed  that 
everyone  who  cultivated  a  garden  was  a  public 
benefactor.  In  the  schools  of  certain  foreign 
countries  one  of  the  aims  of  the  teachers  was 
to  inculcate  a  love  for  flowers,  and  the  good 
example  could,  he  said,  with  advantage  be 
followed  in  the  schools  of  their  own  country. 
He  praised  the  Railway  Commissioners  for 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  at  the  various  railway  stations. 

No  Children’s  Sports. 

The  children  showed  such  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  sports  provided  for  them  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  Bridge  (Canterbury)  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  that  they  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  for  this  year.  At  the  forthcoming  show 
(August  3rd_),  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade 
of  Canterbury  will  give  a  grand  display,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  cricket  match  between  the 
Bridge  Nigger  Troupe  and  the  Bridge  Cricket 
Club.  After  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Mrs. 
Gay,  the  proceedings  will  wind  up  with  a 
nigger  entertainment  and  dancing.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  inclusive  programme. 

Flower  Lore. 

“  The  Language  of  Flowers  ”  was  the  subject 
chosen  for  a  delightful  lecture  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  members  of  the  Wakefield  Paxton 
Society  at  their  last  meeting.  Said  the  lec¬ 
turer,  the  Apple  blossom  is  said  to  signify 
spiritual  beauty  ;  the  Cowslip,  pensiveness  ; 
the  Daffodil,  deceit  ;  the  Daisy,  beauty  and 
innocence  ;  the  Forget- Ale-Not,  true  love  ;  the 
Hawthorn  blossom,  hope  ;  and  the  Honey¬ 
suckle,  a  bond  of  love  and  sweetness  of  dis¬ 
position.  The  lecture  was  an  attractive 
medley  of  flower  lore,  historical,  biographical, 
and  hortative,  and  was  much  enjoyed. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  19th  ult.  Air.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  pre¬ 
sided.  Six  new  members  were  elected.  Four 
deaths  were  reported  and  certificates  produced, 
and  the  amounts  standing  ro  the  credit  of  the 
late  members  in  the  books  of  the  society  were 
directed  to  be  paid  to  their  nominees  respec¬ 
tively/  A  lapsed  member  having  reached  the 
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age  of  sixty  was  paid  out  as  per  rule.  The 
amount  of  sick  pay  since  the  last  meeting  was 
£44  8s. 


Fruit  Prospects. — According  to  authorita¬ 
tive  opinion,  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries 
will  be  the  best  crops  of  the  year.  Currants 
and  Raspberries  will  prove  to  be  about  25  per 
cent,  below  the  average.  Pears  and  Plums 
have  been  cut  off  all  over  the  country. 
Apples  and  Cherries  have  been  seriously 
diminished. 

*  *  * 

Railway  Rates  and  English  Fruit  Farm¬ 
ing- — Writing  on  English  fruit  farming,  the 
Daily  Express  remarks  that  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer  there  still  stands  the 
barrier  of  hostile  railway  rates,  which  favour 
the  foreign  exporter  and  handicap  the  home 
industry.  That  something  may  be  done  to 
beat  down  that  barrier  as  the  outcome  of  the 
inquiry  of  Lord  Jersey’s  Committee  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope. 

*  *  * 

W  hen  to  Gather  and  How  to  Pack 
F lowers. — A  gardening  authority  says  :  — 

“  Do  not  gather  flowers  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  Place  them  in  water  for  several 
hours,  taking  care  that  the  stalks  only  go  in 
water,  as  the  bloom  must  not  be  wetted. 
Separate  each  layer  with  parchment  paper  to 
avoid  fermentation.  Fill  the  boxes  suffici¬ 
ently  high,  so  that  in  placing  on  the  lid  it 
causes  a  slight  pressure,  as  this  keeps  the  con¬ 
tents  firm  and  less  likely  to  damage  during 
transit.” 

( - - - - - - - - >> 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION  (I). 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas  ;  (2)  One  Guinea. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on  : — - 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

The  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providmg  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  by  an  arrow ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
finest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the  J 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  be  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “Garden  Competition.” 

^ _ _ _ _  7 

London’s  First  Roof  Garden. — The  first  of 
London’s  public  roof  gardens  will  shortly  be 
opened  at  the  Westminster  Electric  Supply 
Corporation’s  new  transforming  station  in 
Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

July. 

3rd — Maidstone  Rose  Club  (show)  ;  Mansfield 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Four  Elms  Gardening  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Horsforth  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
(weekly  meeting). 

4th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly 
exhibition  and  meeting)  ;  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  (show  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  London)  ;  Cambridge¬ 
shire  Horticultural  Society  (show)  ; 
Addlestone  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association' 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Professional  Gar¬ 
deners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Rotherham 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Sutton  and  District  Rose 
Society  (show)  ;  West  London  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (monthly  meeting)  ; 
Bournemouth  and  District '  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Seaton 
Delaval  and  New  Hartley  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Barking  and  Ripple  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  (monthly  meeting). 

5th — Horticultural  Show  and  Fete,  Hanley 
(two  days)  ;  Chippenham  and  District 
Horticultural-  Society  (Rose  show)  ; 
Lewis  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists  (annual  ex¬ 
cursion)  ;  Croydon  Horticultural 
Society  (show)  ;  Ealing  Horticultural 
Society  (show)  ;  Maidstone  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  (bi¬ 
monthly  [Rose]  show)  ;  Ipswich  and 
East  of  England  Horticultural 
Society  (summer  show)  ;  Bideford  and 
District  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Bradford  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Sheffield  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Terrington  and  Marshland 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  1  Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Newport 
(Mon.)  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Wood  Green  and 
District  Amateur  Horticultural 
Society  (monthly  meeting). 

6th — National  Rose  Society  (great  Rose  show 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
London)  ;  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (Rose  show)  ;  Wey- 
bridgei  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  (show)  ;  Royal  Ulster  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  (flower  show,  two  days)  ; 
Westerham  Gardeners’,  Amateurs’, 
and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  (Rose  show) ;  Woking  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  (show)  ;  Tibshelf 
Floral,  Horticultural,  and  Rose 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Green. 
Street  (Sittingbourne)  and  District 
Gardeners’  and  Cottagers’  Society 
(monthly  meeting). 

7th— Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society 
(Rose  and  general  show)  ;  Caterham 
Horticultural  Society  (committee 
meeting). 

8th— Crjital  Palace  Rose  Show  ;  Wood  Green 
and  District  Amateur  Horticultural 
Society  (summer  show)  ;  Leeds  Pax¬ 
ton  Society  (weekly  meeting). 


In  a  Nutshell, 

Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  staff,  lectured  at  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Guildford  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  “  The  Queen  of  the  Summer 
- — the  Rose.” — Several  members  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  attended  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  D.  S.  Thomson,  of  the  Wimbledon  Nur¬ 
series,  last  week. — The  Notts.  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  the  15th  ult.,  when  it  was  reported  that 
forty-six  new  members  had  been  elected 
during  the  year. — Special  prizes  are  offered 
for  one  dish  of  new  Potatos  (for  gardeners  and 
amateurs),  also  for  one  dish  of  fruit  (for 
amateurs),  in  addition  to  the  Rose  classes  and 
medal  competition,  at  the  July  meeting  of  the 
Milton  and  Sittingbourne  Horticultural 
Society. — The  first  annual  exhibition  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sutton-in-Aslifield  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  August  26th. — It  has  been  decided  to  ask 
Messrs.  W.  Bennett,  F.  Smith,  and  W.  Dean 
to  act  as  judges  at  the  summer  show  of  the 
Biddenden  Gardeners’  Society. — The  June 
show  on  Whit-Monday  of  the  Charing  Garden¬ 
ing  Society  was,  we  regret  to  hear,  not  a 
success. 

Correspondents. 

Bedford  Flower  Show  :  You  say  your  show 
is  held  on  “Tuesday,  August,  i905.”  Will 
you  kindly  supply  the  day  of  the  month?— 
Asp  ley  Guise  and  Woburn  Sands  H.S.  :  Please 
give  date  of  your  August  show. — J.  R.  :  We 
have  not  yet  received  the  promised  particu¬ 
lars. — V  allasey  Amateur  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  :  What  is  the  date  of  your  November 
Show  ? 


f  - \ 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION  (2). 

Prizes. — 

(1)  What  you  state  it  costs  for  the 

up  keep  of  your  garden  per  ann.  for  three  years. 

(2)  do.  do.  do.  two  years. 

(3)  do.  do.  do.  one  year. 

Open  to  London  suburban  amateur  readers 
only.  (Competitions  for  readers  in  other  towns 
will  be  announced  later). 

“  What  I  .do  with  my  Small  Garden ; 
what  I  get  out  of  it,  and  what  it  costs 
me  per  annum.”  ■ 

The  garden  may  be  any  shape,  but  the  size 
must  be  between  500  and  800  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  showing  beds  and 
walks,  and  state  if  it  is  enclosed  with  a  brick 
wall,  open  or  closed  fencing.  If  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  state  how  this  is 
utilised  '  also  whether  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climbers,  fruit  trees  or  otherwise. 
Denote  the  position  of  the  house  and  thenorlh 
end  of  the  garden.  State  what  you  grow  in  the 
first  instance,  and  about  what  it  costs  you  to 
stock  the  garden,  and  what  it  costs  you  per  annum 
for  up-keep,  including  the  cost  of  seeds,  planis, 
and  fertilisers.  The  essay  should  be  from  500  to 
1.000  words,  and  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
July  1st.  Mark  envelopes  lefi-hand  coiner  with 
the  words  “  Small  Garden.” 

^  _ J 

Beautifying  Vacant  Building  Plots. — In 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  other  American 
cities  there  are  associations  for  converting 
vacant,  lots  of  building  sites  into-  temporary 
gardens.  London  presents  an  exceptionally 
good  field  for  the  work  of  such  an  association. 
Why  cannot  one  be  formed  ? 


July  1,  1905. 


ACCH ARU5 

OR 

H  YOSCYA/AUS — 

WHICH  ? 

In  “Jewish  Antiq.,”  Bk.  III.,  cap.  VII., 
osephus,  describing  the  high  priest's  mitre, 
efers  to  a  plant  which  arose  out  of  the  cup 
f  gold  that  formed  part  of  the  mitre’s  decora- 
ion.  The  plant  was  known  to  the  Jews  by 
he  name  Saccharu9,  but  to  the  Greeks,  who 
fere  skilful  botanists,  he  says  it  was  known 
s  Hyoscyamus.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those 
;o  whom  the  plant  was  not  known,  he  gives  a 
ather  prolix  description,  and,  besides,  not 
ery  clear.  “  The  herb,”  says  the  historian, 

|‘  is  ofttimes  in  tallness  about  three  spans, 
put  its  root  is  like  that  of  a  turnip  (for  he  who 
should  compare  it  thereto  would  not  be  mis¬ 
taken),  but  its  leaves  are  like  the  leaves  of 
Mint.  Out  of  its  branches  it  sends  out  a 
:alyx,  cleaving  to  the  branch,  and  a  coat  en¬ 
compasses  it,  which  it  naturally  puts  off  when 
t  is  changing,  in  order  to  produce  its  fruit, 
this  calyx  is  of  the  bigness  of  the  bone  of  the 
ittle  finger,  but  in  the  compass  of  its  aperture 
s  like  a  cup.  This  I  will  further  describe  for 
lie  use  of  those  that  are  unacquainted  with  it. 
Suppose  a  sphere  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
round  at  the  bottom,  but  having  another  seg¬ 
ment  that  grows  up  to  a  circumference  from 
that  bottom  ;  suppose  it  becomes  narrower  by 
degrees,  and  that  the  cavity  of  that  grew 
decently  smaller,  and  gradually  grew  wider 
again  at  the  brim,  such  as  we  see  in  the  navel 
of  a  Pomegranate,  with  its  notches.  And  in- 
:  deed  such  a  coat  grows  over  this  plant  as 
!  renders  it  an  hemisphere,  and  that,  as  one  may 
| say,  turned  accurately  in  a  lathe,  and  having 
its  notches  extant  above  it,  which,  as  I  said, 
grow  like  a  Pomegranate,  only  that  they  are 
sharp,  and  end  in  nothing  but  prickles.  Now 
the  fruit  is  preserved  by  this  coat  of  the  calyx, 
which  seed  is  like  the  "seed  of  the  herb 
I  ‘  Sideritis.’  It  sends  out  a  flower  that  may 
seem  to  resemble  that  of  a  Poppy.  ” 

Is  this  plant  to  be  identified  with  the 
Hyoscyamus  of  modern  botany,  or  what  is  the 
plant  ?  And,  if  so,  why  should  a  plant  of  such 
noxious  properties  be  associated  with  an  office 
so  immaculate  ?  D.  C. 

[The  description  of  the  calyx  seems  to  fit 
that  of  Hyoscyamus  or  Henbane.  It  is  a 
poisonous  plant,  but  so  is  Belladonna,  with 
its  beautiful  name.  The  Mandrake  and  the 
Potato,  or  some  parts  of  it,  are  also  poisonous, 
yet  both  have  wonderful  legends  attached  to 
i  them. — Ed.] 


A  Letter 

TO  THE 

Editor. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir  — ■ Re  article  “  Orchids  for  Amateurs  ” 
in  The  Gardening  World,  June  3rd,  1905, 
by  J.  H.  Chapman,  I  oan  verify  the  several 
statements  in  that  article  that  Orchids  need 
not  have  special  elaborate  houses  constructed 
to  grow  them  in  ;  also  that  no  special  know¬ 
ledge  is  necessary  for  their  cultivation  ;  also 
their  prices  compare  reasonably  with  other 
plants,  because  I  have  Orchids  growing  in  a 
miniature  greenhouse  4  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.°3  in., 
which  stands  against  a  window  facing 
W.N.W.  in  a  back  bedroom.  The  plants  are 
all  in  a  strong,  healthy  condition,  making 
strong,  healthy  growths,  the  spagnum  moss 
being  green  on  the  greater  number  of  the 
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plants.  The  greater  part  of  my  knowledge 
of  Orchids  has  been  obtained  from  Burberry’s 
book  on  “  Orchid  Growing  for  Amateurs,” 
and  from  the  various  papers  on  gardening. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  well  known  that  H.  A. 
Burberry,  late  Orchid  grower  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  has  now  a  business  of 
his  own  at  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham,  so 
that  plants  can  be  had  from  him  which  are 
good  value  for  money.  I  purchased  mine 
from  him,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  them. 

As  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  am  sending  you 
a  flower,  cut  from  a  plant  of  Cypripedium 
tonsum,  newly  improved,  which  has  bloomed 
under  the  conditions  I  have  stated.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  this  flower?  What  would 
value  of  plant  be  (two  growths)?  Is  it  a 
typical  flower?  I  have  never  seen  this  plant 
before,  or  seen  its  name  in  other  catalogues, 
and  should  be  glad  of  an  expert’s  opinion  of 
the  flower  and  its  cultivation.  I  shall  look 
out  for  it  in  The  Gardening  World,  and 
hope  the  flower  will  reach  you  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  I  could  give  you  details  if  required. 

J.  D.  Q. 

[The  flower  sent  us  by  our  correspondent 
was  a  good  typical  form  of  Cypripedium  ton- 
sum,  and  reached  us  in  good  condition.  The 
petals  and  lip  were  less  green  than  usual, 
being  flushed  with  purple,  probably  due  to 
slight  variation  amongst  imported  specimens. 
The  system  of  cultivation  might  also  have 
something  to  do  with  the  increased  colour,  as 
it  is  evidently  grown  under  cool  conditions, 
and  was  of  good  substance,  although  quite  up 
to  the  usual  size.  This  is  rather  unusual, 
because  several  of  the  Cypripediums  at  least 
which  are  grown  under  very  cool  conditions 
are  usually  rather  poorly  coloured,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  always  under  the  average  size  of  those 
which  are  grown  under  conditions  favourable 
to  this  class  of  Orchid  by  professional  growers. 
It  is  nearly  related  to  C.  javanicum,  but  is  a 
bolder  flower,  and  in  the  condition  sent  us 
certainly  more  interesting.  It  gets  its  name 
from  the  absence  of  cilia  on  the  edge  of  the 
petals,  suoh  as  are  present  in  allied  specie^ 
The  word  “  tonsum  ”  simply  means  shorn, 
and  was  given  bv  the  late  Professor  Beichen- 
bach  in  allusion  to  this  absence  of  cilia.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  from  our  corres¬ 
pondent  how  he  succeeded  in  growing  this 
species  so  well  in  a  miniature  greenhouse 
in  a  window.  Average  price,  10s.  6d.— Ed.J 


£100  per  Acre  Profit. — A  Spalding  grower 
has  made  this  season  a  profit  of  £100  per  acre 

for  three  acres  of  Narcissus  blooms. 

*  *  * 

England’s  Largest  Orchard. — The  largest 
orchard  in  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  that  at 
Toddington,  Gloucestershire,  and  comprises 

600  acres  in  extent. 

*  *  * 

Excess  of  Perftlme  in  Flowers. — It  has 

been  observed  that  the  perfume  of  the  Lilac 

this  year  is  unusually  strong,  so  much  so  that 
it  has  caused  sickness  and  fainting  attacks. 
Wallflowers  are  said  to  have  the  same  peculi¬ 
arity  this  year. 

*  * 

An  Onion-scented  Hyacinth.— A  clever 
floriculturist  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
Rose  with  coal-black  petals,  and  the  highest 
professors  of  this  form  of  culture  do  not  yet 
despair  of  producing  a  Hyacinth  that  will 

smell  like  an  Onion. — “Punch.” 

*  *  * 

A  Potato  without  Vines. — A  Potato  cul¬ 
tivator  in  Montana,  U.  S.A.,  has  produced  a 
new  species  of  Potato,  which,  he  claims,  will 
revolutionise  the  methods  hitherto  practised 
by  growers.  The  new  variety  of  Potato  is 
grown  without  vines,  and  is  a  big  cropper. 
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Chickens  will  now  be  growing  fast,  and 
must  be  given  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
ramble.  Those  of  my  readers  whose  lot  is 
cast  on  a  farm,  or  in  the  country  where  the 
garden  is  large  and  spacious,  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  this  matter,  but  those  who  reside 
in  urban  districts  are  greatly  handicapped, 
and  as  many  of  these  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  readers  of  The  Gardening  W  orld,  I  in¬ 
tend  this  week  devoting  my  space  to  helping 
them. 

In  the  country  poultry  keepers  are  able  to 
let  the  chicks  roam  at  large,  but  this  cannot 
be  done  in  the  confines  of  a  suburban  garden. 
Space  is  space  in  these,  and  one  needs  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
there  are  growing  chicks  about,  the  great  con¬ 
sideration  is  new  ground.  Birds  will  grow 
faster,  thrive  better,  and  keep  more  healthy 
on  a  small  piece  of  fresh  ground  than  they 
will  on  a  large  piece  which  is  foul.  Therefore, 
when  the  area  devoted  to  the  chickens  is 
limited,  it  is  best  to  divide  it  off  into  lots  and 
shift  the  chickens  from  one  piece  to  the  other 
about  once  a  week.  This  will  prevent  the 
ground  becoming  overcharged  with  the  excreta, 
and,  each  piece  getting  a  rest  in  turn,  will  re¬ 
cover  itself,  and  thus  there  will  always  be 
fresh  sweet  ground  to  put  the  birds  on. 

Early-hatched  chickens  will  now  be  moult¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  mix  a  little 
suTphur  in  their  soft  food  every  morning, 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  each  dozen  chickens, 
but  do  not  give  it  when  the  weather  is  damp 
and  cold.  Sulphur  opens  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  in  rough  weather,  such  as  we  ex¬ 
perienced  during  Whit-week,  the  chickens  are 
apt  to  take  chill  and  die.  A  little  iron  should 
be  placed  in  the  drinking  water  three  times 
a  week.  The  most  simple  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  use  sulphate  of  iron,  a  piece  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  being  sufficient  for  each 
gallon  of  water. 

During  the  hot  weather  vermin  abound,  and 
the  loose  body  feathers  which  lie  about  the 
poultry  houses  and  runs  afford  them  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy  breeding  grounds.  It  is 
wise,  therefore,  each  morning,  when  feeding 
the  fowls,  to  pick  up  all  loose  feathers  about 
the  place.  It  does  not  occupy  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  adds  immensely  to  the 
general  comfort  and  well-being  of  one’s  stock. 
It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  neither  adult 
fowls  nor  chickens  can  thrive  if  the  poultry- 
house  is  overrun  with  vermin. 

Young  chickens  are  often  attacked  with  the 
complaint  known  as  “  gapes.”  The  poor  little 
things  run  about  crying  most  piteously,  as 
though  they  were  very  hungry,  and  keep  open¬ 
ing  their  mouths  in  a  gaping  manner  ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  complaint.  The  disease  is 
peculiar  to  young  chickens,  and  does  not  affect 
old  birds,  although  they  may  be  on  the  same 
ground.  It  is  caused  by  a  collection  of  minute 
worms  in  the  throat.  There  are  several  well- 
known  and  simple  remedies,  each  of  which 
is  very  efficacious.  The  one  I  invari¬ 
ably  use  myself  is  a  10  per  cent-  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  glycerine — that  is,  one  drop 
of  the  acid  to  each  ten  of  glycerine.  Into  this 
I  dip  a  feather,  insert  it  down  the  throat  of 
the  chickens  affected,  and  give  it  a  sharp  twist 
round,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  walls  of  the 
throat  all  round.  This  operation  should  be 
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don©  two  or  three  times.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  feather  does  nob  hold  a  lot  of  tne 
solution,  or  the  result,  instead  of  being  bene¬ 
ficial,  might  be  most  detrimental,  even  it  it 
does  not  actually  kill  the  chickens  operated 
upon.  Some  breeders  use  turpentine  in  the 
same  manner.  Others  set  fire  to  a  little  sul¬ 
phur  on  a  hot  pan  or  shovel  and  hold  the 
chicken’s  head  over  the  fumes  for  a  tew 
m&meiits;  and  some  burn  carbolic  add  in  the 

same  manner.  *  , 

Each  of  the  remedies  here  given  is  most 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  this  most  dis¬ 
tressing  disease,  a  disease  which  causes  the 
death  of  the  chickens  by  starvation  owing  to 
their  being  unable  to  swallow  their  food. 

In  the  management  of  young  growing 
chickens,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
plentiful  supply  of  green  food  is  of  great 
value,  and  if  the  birds  are  not  running  at 
liberty  on  grass,  green  food  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  in  the  form  of  Cabbage  leaves, 
Lettuce  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  refuse. 


OBITUARY. 


Col.  W.  G.  WEBB,  M.P. 


It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death 
of  Col.  W.  G.  Webb,  M.P.,  brother  of 
Edward  Webb,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  He  had 
been  ailing  for  some  weeks  past,  and  passed 
peacefully  away  at  4.30  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  ult. ,  at  his  residence,  Woodfaeid, 
Wordsley,  where  he  retired  from  London 
about  three  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  on 
the  advice  of  a  London  medical  man,  to  take 
complete  rest  for  a  time.  His  local  doctor 
and  also  another  from  Birmingham  attended 
him,  but  nothing  could  be  done  to  restore  his 
physical  powers,  although  Dr.  Grindlay  took 
up  residence  at  Mocdfield,  and  was  unremit¬ 
ting  in  his  attentions  to  his  gallant  patient. 

Col.  Webb  had  been  suffering  from  heart 
affection,  and  although  the  physician  whom 
he  originally  consulted  in  London  also  went 
down  to  Woodfield,  he  could  do  nothing  for 
the  patient.  He  was  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.'  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  mis¬ 
take,  some  obituaries  were  published  before 
the  Colonel’s  death,  and,  as  might  be 
imagined,  the  incident  was  painful  to  the 
family,  although  the  mistake  was  corrected 
in  the  evening  papers.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Webb,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Col.  Webb,  M.P.,  V.D.,  J.P.,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  "Webb,  of 
"White  House,  Wordsley,  Staffordshire,  and 
was  born  on  December  15th,  1842.  He  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  glass  trade 
for  many  years,  and  later  on  managed  the 
Whit©  House  Glass  Works  for  twenty  years, 


but  gave  it  up  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Webb,  became 
associated  in  business  at  a  later  date,  and  the 
firm  gradually  evolved  into  the  great  seed 
business,  which  it  is  at  the  present  day  ;  the 
seed  business  has,  indeed,  been  carried  on 
about  forty-five  years,  although  the  brothers 
had  collateral  undertakings. 

His  parliamentary  business  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  his  time,  and  he  was  also  an  active  and 
ardent  supporter  of  the  volunteer  movement, 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  for  many 
years,  gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  as  second  in  command  of  the  Wordsley 
Company  of  Volunteers.  This  latest  honour 
was  granted  in  1893,  when  he  retired  from  the 
battalion.  His  patriotic  spirit  was  reflected 
in  his  sons  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  war,  when  Mr.  W.  Harcourt  Webb  and 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Webb  volunteered  for  service  at 
the  front.  The  first-named  was  wounded 


while  the  latter  contracted  illness,  but  both 
recovered  to  return  to  their  native  country. 

The  late  Colonel  had  hundreds  of  friends 
who  enjoyed  his  peculiar  charm  of  manner 
and  cheerful  companionship.  We  can  also 
add  our  testimony  to  this  spirit  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  having  met  him  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  at  Wordsley  when  on  a  visit  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  In  business  in  connection  with  the 
Cameron  Brewery  Company  he  was  also  well 
known.  As  an  agriculturist  he  also  came  in 
Contact  with  many  people,  and  his  advice  on 
agricultural  matters  was  both  sought  for  and 
appreciated.  He  was  also  a  keen  sportsman, 
taking  an  active  part  in  hunting,  coaching, 
etc. 

Col,  and  Mrs.  Webb  celebrated  their  silver 
wedding  on  14th  October,  1899,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  the  employees  of  the  firm 
were  entertained  to  dinner  in  honour  of  the 
event.  A  splendid  silver  wedding  gift  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  employees  to  mark  their 
good  will  towards  their  employer.  In 
political  matters  he  was  always  regarded  as  a 
reliable  man,  and  his  duties  in  this  respect 
entailed  a  deal  of  travelling  between  Wordsley 
and  London,  thus  imposing  upon  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  burden.  Locally,  he  was  widely 
known  and  much  beliked  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  so  that  his  death  has  left  an 
irreparable  blank  in  the  locality. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 


ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  sixty-sixth  anniversary  festival  dinner 
of  this  institution  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  the  16th  ult.,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
According  to  tl\e  seating  of  the  table,  about 
178  sat  down  to  dinner,  including  Sir  Walter 
Smythe,  Bart.,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Arthur 
W.  Sutton,  L.  G.  Sutton,  James  H.  VeitCh, 
Edward  Sherwood,  George  Paul,  and  various 
other  men  well  known  in  the  horticultural 
world. 

After  dinner  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  pro¬ 
posed,  when  the  Chairman  afterwards  rose  to 
give  the  toast,  “  Continued  Prosperity  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.” 
His  Grace  said  that  he  was-  little  known  per¬ 
haps:  by  those  connected  with  the  institution, 
but  his  grandfather  had  been  president  of  it 
for  thirty-one  years.  In  giving  a  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  institution  and  its  aims,  he  said  it 
was  in  its  sixcy-sixth  year  and  at  present  sup¬ 
ported  over  200  pensioners,  including  120  men 
and  about  90  women. 

In  speaking  of  the  gardener  for  whom  this 
institution  was  established,  he  said  we  ought 
to  remember  him  with  his  arduous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  duties  and  his  anxiety  in  the  production 
of  those  things,  that  were  required  by  his 
master.  It  was  inherent  in  human  life  that 
those  who  spent  their  life  in  strenuous  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  their  duty  were  liable  to 
accident,  ill-health,  etc.,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  assembled  to.  remember  old  gardeners 
in  their  day  of  need. 

The  remuneration  given  to  gardeners  was 
very  unworthy,  compared  with  that  given  to 
other  workmen  for  their  services.  Gold  and 
silver  were  well  known  to  gardeners  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  flowers  and  fruits  which  they  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  not  in  tlveir  pockets.  His  speech 
was  a  brief  one,  and,  in  conclusion,  he  coupled 
with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  the 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Yeitch,  in  response,  said  that  all 
present  would  appreciate  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  chair,  and  hoped 


that  he  would  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  grand¬ 
father.  Continuing,  he  said  that  he  would 
not  enter  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  as  they  printed  a  good  report.  At  the 
present  they  had  more  pensioners  on  their  list 
than  ever  they  had  before.  Two  of  them  were 
over  ninety  years  of  age,  fifty-nine  over  eighty, 
and  the  youngest  was  fifty-three.  At  this 
point  he  read  some  letters  of  thanks  from  pen¬ 
sioners,  showing  how  thankful  they  had  been 
for  assistance. 

In  calculating  the  liabilities  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  its  pensioners,  he  found  that  they  had 
to  pay  nearly  £11  per  day,  or  about  £70  8s. 
per  week.  He  also  made  reference  to  the  com¬ 
petition  amongst  the  auxiliaries  which  brought 
in  substantial  help  to  the  parent  institution. 
He  hoped  that  those  who.  were  not  yet  sub¬ 
scribers  would,  according  to  their  means,  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  institution,  and  enable 
them  to  be  still  further  useful. 

.Sir  Walter  Smythe,  Bart. ,  proposed  “  Horti¬ 
culture  in  All  Its  Branches,”  and  said  that  we 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to-  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  its  shows  and  meetings 
for  permeating  the  lower  classes  with  a  love 
of  horticulture.  In  conclusion,  he  coupled 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Paul. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster  had  become  patrons  of  the  institution. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  next 
announced  the  list  of  donations  that  had  been 
given  as  a  response  to  the  Duke’s  appeal  for 
aid  for  the  institution.  The  Duke  himself 
gave  £200,  the  Duchess  £50  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  10  guineas,  Messrs  de  Roth¬ 
schild  gave  100  guineas,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  100  guineas,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  £100, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch  25  guineas,  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Son  25  guineas,  L.  G.  Sutton  £20, 
William  Robinson  50  guineas,  the  King’s  head 
gardener  £30,  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 
15  guineas,  Covent  Garden  friends  £150,  and 
various  other  sums.  The  aggregate  made  the 
sum  of  £2,100,  a  very  respectable  sum  indeed. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  next  proposed  “  Our 
Chairman,”  and,  while  discussing  the  subject, 
gave  instances  of  what  could  be  done  by 
auxiliaries.  He  also  spoke  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  treasurer,  who  acted  as  chairman 
last  year  and  ensured  a  record  festival.  The 
Chairman  briefly  replied,  as  he  had  to  leave 
early  in  order  to  attend  another  meeting. 

Mr.  George  Paul  next  replied  for  “  Horticul¬ 
ture  in  All  Its  Branches.”  In  doing  so,  he 
said  that  English  horticulture  need  in  no  way 
be  ashamed  of  its  position  in  the  horticultural 
world.  He  had  recently  been  in  Paris,  but  he 
thought  British  gardeners  could  easily  beat 
most  things  seen  there.  He  considered  that 
gardeners  in  this  country  had  a  love  of  gar¬ 
dening,  and  certainly  something  beyond  the 
mere  love  of  the  money  they  earned  by  it. 
Speaking  for  himself,  he  said  he  knew  no  love 
that  was  greater  than  that  of  flowers,  especi¬ 
ally  when  looking  upon  those  raised  by  the 
skill  and  care  of  man.  He  had  never  seen 
finer  nor  more  beautiful  gardening  than  that 
in  this  country.  He  had  not  seen  the  Duke’s 
garden,  but  he  believed  that  gardening  was 
carried  on  there  on  very  high  lines.  Speaking 
of  smaller  gardens  he  hoped  it  would  become  a 
legal  impossibility  to  build  a  row  of  houses 
without  gardens. 

After  the  Duke  left,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Sir  Walter  Smythe,  Bart.,  who  said  it  was  the 
Duke’s  desire  that  he  should  propose  the  toast 
of  “The  Secretary.”  To  this  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram  replied,  and  said  that  the  Duke’s 
speech  was  brief,  but  the  gold  he  had  given 
was  more  serviceable  to  the  institution  than 
long  speeches.  He  himself  had  done  his  best 
for  the  institution,  and  woOild  continue  to  do 
so. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  -possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each'  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans.— Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and. 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  ti  ees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Dealer  in  Cacti. 

Have  you  the  name  of  anyone  dealing  in  Cacti ! 
Please  also  tell  me  where  the  “  Gardeners 
Chronicle”  is  published.  (Wm.  H.  Lawrence, 
California.) 

Several  people  in  this  countxy  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  deal  in  Cacti,  but  one  whom  we  might 
describe  as  a  specialist  in  this  class  of  plants  is 
£M.  Frantz  de  Laet,  Contieh  lez  Anvers.  Belgium. 
He  issues  a  catalogue  entirely  devoted  to  Cacti 
and  well  illustrated.  The  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
is  published  at  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
.London,  England. 

Seaforthia  elegans. 

I  saw  a  Seaforthia  elegans  planted  out  in  a 
private  place  in  Alloa  showing  flower.  Is  this 
very  unusual  ?  I  never  happened  to  see  it  before. 
(D.‘  L.) 

You  do  not  say  whether  it  stood  out  all  the 
winter  in  the  situation  you  mention,  but  if  it 
has  stood  there  for  some  years  it  must  be  a  very 
uncommon  occurrence.  We  have  never  seen  it 
used  out  of  doors,  except  for  sub  tropical  gar¬ 
dening  in  summer.  It  is  very  often  grown  in  a 
house  with  a  stove  temperature,  and  when  planted 
out  and  allowed  to  develop  to  large  size  it  fruits 
freely  and  seedlings  come  up  plentifully  beneath 
the  tree.  Even  in  private  establishments,  if  not 
grown  in  a  stove,  at  least  it  is  afforded  room  in 
an  intermediate  house.  It  is  a  native  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and,  in  all  probability,  hardier  than  it 
usually  gets  the  credit  of  being. 

Gooseberries  and  Mildew. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me 
if  it  is  mildew  that  is  on  the  enclosed  Goose¬ 
berries.  They  belong  to  a  friend,  and  his  trees 
had  a  fairly  good  prospect  of  fruit,  but  lately  this 
white  powder  has  come  on  the  fruit  and  they 
shrivel  up  and  die.  His  garden  faces  south,  but 
is  rather  shaded  in  parts  by  trees  and  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house.  Could  you  tell  me  any  remedy,  as 
most  of  the  fruits  affected  are  dropping  off  ? 
(Gooseberry.) 

The  berries  you  send  us  are  affected  with 
mildew,  which  chiefly  attacks  the  skin  in  places, 
thereby  preventing  the  fruit  from  swelling  evenly, 
and  ultimately  causing  their  destruction.  Several 
fungicides  might  be  applied  that  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  killing  the  fungus,  as  it  exists  on  the 
surface,  but  as  these  fungicides  are  poisonous, 
and  the  fruits  are  now  far  advanced,  we  should 
not  advise  the  use  of  such  poisons.  The  skin  of 
the  berry  is  very  downy,  and  that  in  itself  would 


serve  to  hold  any  poison  that  might  be  applied. 
Those  berries  which  were  sent  us,  we  are  afraid, 
are  past  curing,  Hut  in  order  to  save  as  many  of 
the  remainder  as  possible  you  might  dust  the 
bushes  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  taking  particular 
care  to  reach  all  those  portions  giving  evidence  of 
t lie  presence  of  mildew.  Where  it  is  not  too 
widely  established  on  the  fruit,  you  may  be  able 
to  check  it  by  such  means.  To  facilitate  the 
application  of  the  sulphur,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
provide  yourself  with  a  sulphurator — that  is,  a 
vessel  with  special  means  of  distributing  the 
powder  in  a  wholesale  manner.  Should  heavy 
rains  occur  soon  after  the  sulphur  has  been 
applied,  the  operation  might  be  repeated  again 
immediately,  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  if  necessary.  We  are  afraid  the  evil  lies 
very  much  in  the  situation.  You  say  it  is  shaded 
in  parts  by  trees  and  by  a  dwelling  house  ;  that 
in  itself  would  not  in  all  cases  foster  the  disease, 
but  we  presume  the  objects  which  produce  the 
shade  also  give  shelter  against  wind  from  various 
quarters,  and  thus  aid  the  development  and 
spreading  of  the  fungus.  The  shelter  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  it  should  be  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  allow  a  free  play  of  light  and  air  in 
the  garden  which  it  shelters.  We  should  not 
advise  you  to  cut  down  valuable  trees,  but  it 
would  be  advisable  when  planting  to  have  some 
conception  of  their  likely  size  and  to  prevent 
over-shading,  sheltering  and  other  inconveniences, 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  roots  in  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  soil. 

Gouty  Phloxes. 

I  send  you  some  stems  of  Phloxes  which  have 
made  very  unsatisfactory  growth,  the  stems  being 
short,  gouty,  and  stunted.  Will  they  bloom  pro¬ 
perly  if  left,  or  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 
(Phlox.) 

There  is  no  chance  of  the  Phloxes  doing  much 
good  which  show  gouty  swellings,  such  as  those 
you  send  us.  Some  varieties  seem  more  liable  to 
this  malady  than  others,  but  possibly  any  variety 
of  Phlox  is  liable  to  be  affected  when  eel-worms 
are  plentiful  in  the  soil.  These  microscopic 
creatures  are  frequently  plentiful  in  soils  con¬ 
taining  much  vegetable  matter,  such  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  old  gardens,  and  if  Phloxes  are 
attacked  by  them  the  eel-worms  enter  by  the 
roots,  passing  up  the  stems  possibly  in  the  pith. 
The  gouty  stems — that,  is,  all  those  showing- 
swellings  at  any  part  above  the  soil — should  be 
cut  off  and  burned.  Possibly  little  good  can  be 
expected  from  the  plants  already  affected,  as  any 
of  the  roots  may  contain  eel-worms,  but  possibly 
you  can  get  healthy  young  shoots,  which  you 
could  take  off  and  insert  as  cuttings.  By  this 
method  you  may  get  a  clean  stock  to  plant  in  a 
different  situation.  It  may  even  be  advisable  to 
get  fresh  plants  or  cuttings  from  another  source. 
If  the  stools  of  the  Phloxes  left  do  not  show  any 
signs  of  recovery  by  making  healthy  young  shoots, 
they  should  be  dug  up  and  destroyed  by  burning- 
in  the  autumn.  The  ground  on  which  they  grew 
should  have  a  good  dressing  of  quicklime,  or  even 
gas  lime,  mixed  with  the  soil  when  trenching. 
The  beds  in  which  you  intend  to  make  the  fresh 
plantations  should  also  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  in  the  autumn,  leaving  the  soil  bare  for  some 
months  after  the  application  of  gas  lime  until  all 
danger  of  injury  to  plant  life  is  past. 

Rose  Leaves  losing  Colour. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  Pose  leaves  which 
have  lost  colour,  being  marked  and  spotted  all 
over  with  creamy-white.  Can  you  say  what  this 
is  due  to  and  the  remedy?  (C.  F.) 

The  disfigured  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  one  of  the  plant  bugs  belonging 
to  the  section  Heteroptera.  The  damage  is 
already  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  practically 
no  remedy  for  the  evil  that-  is  done,  but  when 
the  Roses  make  fresh  growth  they  will  again 
recover  their  appearance.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  you  should  take  steps  to  destroy  or  drive 
away  the  insect  which  does  so  much  damage  by 
sucking  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  thus  causing 
them  to  lose  their  ordinary  green  appearance. 
Hard  syringing  with  clean  water  will  be  of  great 


service  by  driving  away  the  insects  and  cleaning 
the  foliage,  but  you  can  render  this  still  more 
effective  by  using  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  water,  to  which  may  be  added  j  pint  of 
tobacco  water  to  a  gallon  of  the  solution.  This 
should  be  applied  rather  forcibly,  preferably  in 
the  early  morning  when  the  flies  are  mostly 
sitting  upon  the  Rosebushes,  as  they  are  then 
less  likely  to  fly  away  unharmed,  to  return  as 
soon  as  the  bushes  are  dry.  While  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  is  thoroughly  wetted  with 
this  solution,  it  would  be  as  well  to  syringe  them 
from  various  sides  to  make  sure  that  all  parts 
are  wetted  alike.  You  should  also  use  the  syringe 
in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  the  liquid  up  underneath 
the  leaves,  where  some  of  the  flies  may  be 
sheltering. 

Peas  for  Exhibition. 

I  intend  to  compete  at  our  local  show  with 
various  vegetables,  but  the  large  podded  Peas  do 
not  seem  to  make  much  progress  owing  to  the 
dry  weather.  Can  anything  be  done  to  get  the 
pods  of  large  size  and  at  the  same  time  to  hurry 
them  on  for  the  second  week  in  July?  (A.  E.  U.) 

Since  you  made  your  request  there  has  been  an 
ample  rainfall,  whether  you  have  got  it  or  not. 
In  any  case  you  can  assist  the  Peas  by  loosening 
the  soil  on  the  surface,  then  cover  with  a  mulch 
of  litter,  rank  manure,  the  mowings  of  grass,  or 
anything  that  will  serve  to  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  When  the  ground  is  mulched  in  this 
way,  you  can  heavily  water  it  without  fear  of 
causing  it  to  get  baked.  You  should  also  pinch 
the  top  stems  of  the  Peas  and  then  remove  the 
badly-formed  pods  that  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any 
service.  This  will  cause  the  plants  to  devote  their 
energies  to  swelling  up  the  pods  left.  If  you  had 
the  recent  rain,  as  most  likely  you  have  had, 
water  will  now  be  unnecessary,  but  the  other 
operations  should  be  attended  to. 

Holes  in  Peach  Leaves. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  Peach  leaves  full 
of  round  holes.  The  pieces  first  became  brown, 
and  then  fell  out.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  due 
to  caterpillars,  and  certainly  1  cannot  find  any. 
The  leaves  are  unsightly,  and  a  means  of  remedy 
would  be  much  aixpreciated.  (F.  C.  J.) 

The  holes  were  produced  by  the  attacks  of  a 
fungus  named  Cercospora  circumcissa,  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  interior,  causing  the  death  of  the 
tissues,  which  ultimately  become  brown  in  the 
spots  affected.  You  may  stay  its  further  ravages 
by  using  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  5  oz. 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  using  this  as  a  fine  spray 
upon  the  leaves.  We  should  not,  however,  use 
it  if  the  trees  are  laden  with  fruit,  and  especially 
if  the  fruits  of  Peaches  are  of  any  size,  as  the 
fungicide  named  is  a  poison.  The  probabilities 
are  that  you  will  not  be  further  troubled  with  tire 
fungus,  except,  perhaps,  to  a  small  extent  upon 
the  young  leaves  that  might  yet  be  made. 

Plants  in  Shady  Windows. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  put  some  boxes  filled  with 
Pelargoniums.  (Marguerites,  and  scented  Tobacco 
plants  in  windows  facing  the  north,  but  they  do 
not  make  any  progress,  and  the  flowers  are 
merely  withering  away.  Do  you  think  they  will 
yet  do  any  good,  or  what  should  you  recommend 
me  to  do?  (C.  N.  S.) 

The  north  aspect  of  a  house  is  certainly  not  the 
place  for  flowering  plants  of  most  kinds.  In  the 
open  garden  on  a  northern  aspect  some  things 
would  grow  and  flower,  but  those  plants  which 
are  usually  employed  for  the  decoration  of  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories,  and  which  are  grown 
by  florists  for  the  purpose  of  filling  windows, 
should  be  grown  in  the  windows  facing  any  aspect 
rather  than  the  north.  In  situations  where  there 
is  no  sunshine  to  encourage  the  growth  of  exotics 
such  as  you  mention,  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to 
get  plants  for  the  sake  of  their  greenery,  and 
which  will  grow  in  such  situations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  many  British  Ferns,  common 
and  uncommon,  which  would  not  only  live  but 
thrive  in  such  situations  if  plentifully  supplied 
with  water.  Th«  Periwinkles,  both  green  and 
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variegated,  can  be  used  with  advantage.  Creep¬ 
ing  Jenny  (Lvsimachia  Nummularia)  is  a  flowering 
plant,  properly  speaking,  but  it  is  usually  grown 
in  shady  situations  for  the  sake  of  its  long, 
drooping  leafy  stems,  which  thrive  in  shady  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  towns  where  ffew  other  plants  would 
give  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction.  Much 
might  be  made,  also,  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  in 
clothing  the  sides  of  the  windows.  In  such 
situations  it  would  bte  necessary  to  have  boxes 
of  some  sort  in  which  to  plant  the  Ampelopsis. 
ine  plants  might  be  permanent  or  otherwise,  but 
if  put  up  afreSh  every  year,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  renail  the  principal  stems.  The  plant  might, 
hbwever,  Be  permanently  attached  to  stakes, 
forming  pillars  up  the  sides  of  the  windows,  if 
there  is  Sufficient  room  to  allow  of  such  being 
done.  There  are  several  beautiful  Ivies,  both 
green  and  variegated,  which  might  also  be  grown 
in  the  form  of  pillars  or  on  a  narrow  trellis  to  fit 
the  sides  of  the  windows. 

Potatos  Destroyed  by  Frost. 

Will  Potatos  do  any  good  after  being  cut  down 
and  blackened  by  frost?  Previous  to  this  they 
were  some  inches  high  and  had  a  very  promising 
appearance.  I  never  remember  seeing  anything 
like  it  before.  (R.  Sydney.) 

Many  plantations  of  Potatos  have  sutfered  this 
year  on  account  of  the  frost  in  May  and  the  early 
part  of  this  month.  Where  early  Potatos  are 
grown,  however,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  them  to  be  severely  cut  up  by  a  single  night’s 
frost,  which  more  often  occurs  in  May  than  in 
June.  Tire  parts  of  the  Potatos  below  the  soil 
will,  however,  be  unharmed,  and  will  send  up 
shoots  again,  if  indeed  yours  have  not  commenced 
to  do  so  already.  In  the  case  of  early  Potatos 
this  visitation  of  frost  has  the  effect  of  retarding 
growth  and  making  the  Potatos  later  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  In  the  course  of  a  month, 
however,  we  think  that  very  little  evidence  of 
the  frost  will  remain,  as  Potatos  are  of  rapid 
growth  and  recover  themselves  in  a  shorter  period 
than  most  other  garden  crof>s. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

Some  of  the  competitors  at  our  local  show  take 
prizes  for  well-grown  Cucumbers,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  grown  in  cold  frames.  Would  you 
give  me  some  information  as  to  how  this  can  be 
done?  (T.  Hendry.) 

It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  producing 
Cucumbers  in  frames  for  shows  or  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  this  year,  unless  such  frames  were  heated, 
as  the  season  is  now  too  far  advanced.  Next 
year,  however,  there  should  be  nothing  to  hinder 
you  from  growing  Cucumbers  in  cold  frames  and 
even  raise  them  there  if  you  take  the  trouble  and 
necessary  means  to  prepare  a  hotbed  of  ferment¬ 
ing  manure,  which  is  necessary  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  If  you  were  to  get  the  plants 
already  of  some  size,  a  very  small  amount  of 
manure  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  your  purpose, 
but  if  you  intend  raising  the  seedlings  yourself  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  hotbed'in  March. 
This  may  consist  of  stable  manure  of  any  kind, 
and  the  manure  when  obtained  should  be  thrown 
up  loosely  in  a  conical  heap  in  order  to  ferment. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  the  heap,  shaking  it  up  in  a 
fresh  position  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  placing 
all  the  ranker  portions  of  the  manure  in  the 
centre  in  order  to  get  it  equally  fermented.  If 
the  heap  is  large  enough  so  as  to  produce  fairly 
rapid  fermentation  you  can  make  up  the  hotbed 
at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days.  This  is  done  by 
shaking  up  the  manure  afresh  and  building  it  in 
a  square  heap  about  3  ft.  wider  than  the  frame 
intended  to  be  placed  upon  it.  This  will  give 
you  18  in.  all  round  outside  the  frame,  which  will 
prove  serviceable  in  getting  at  the  frame  from 
the  outside,  and  also  give  greater  body  to  the 
manure,  preventing  the  heat  from  escaping  from 
the  interior  of  the  frame.  While  building  the 
heap,  you  should  tread  it  down  firmly  over  the 
whole  surface.  The  treading  tends  to  check  rapid 
fermentation  and  thus  ensures  a  mild  and  lasting 
heat.  As  soon  as  the  heap  is  built  the  frame 
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should  be  placed  over  it  at  once.  Then  put  a 
heap  of  good  soil  on  the  tbp  of  it,  consisting  of 
fibrous  loam  with  or  without  some  decayed  manure 
in  it.  You  can  germinate  the  seedlings  upon  this 
by  standing  the  pot  on  the  heap  of  soil,  or  even 
plunging  it  to  half  its  depth.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  leaves  are  fully  grown  you  can  pot  off  the 
seedlings  singly  in  60  sized  pots.  These  may 
be  stood  on  the  soil  until  the  seedlings  have  made 
a  few  leaves,  after  which  you  can  plant  them 
out  in  the  heap  of  soil.  Two  plants  to  each  light 
or  sash  would  be  quite  Sufficient.  If  the  heap  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  sash,  one  plant  should  be 
directed  towards  the  front  of  the  frame  and  the 
other  towards  the  back.  The  amount  of  heat  you 
will  get  from  the  hotbed  will  depend  upon  its 
depth,  anything  from  1  ft.  to  4  ft.  deep  being 
suitable,  though  you  would  get  a  much  better 
heat  to  germinate  the  seeds  by  using  the  greater 
depth.  The  manure  should  be  so  built  up  as  to 
be  higher  at  the  north  end  of  the  bed  than  the 
south,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  sunlight 
and  heat.  Any  time  in  March  will  be  a  suitable 
time  for  making  the  hotbed. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  S.  Baker.)  The  plant  is  Heuchera  san- 
guinea,  a  native  of  New  Mexico  and  not  of  the 
British  Islands. — fW.  D.  iS.)  1,  Sedum  anglicum  ; 

2,  'Sedum  glaucum  ;  3,  Sedum  lydiurn  ;  4,  Arabia 
lucida  variegata ;  5,  Omphalodes  Luciliae ;  6, 
Lychnis  Flos-jovis. — (W.  Hind.)  1,  Kerria 
japonica  flore  pleno  (not  Corchorus)  ;  2,  Lonicera 
japonica  aureo-reticulata  ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii ;  4, 
Olearia  argophylla  (the  Musk  Tree) ;  5,  Laburnum 
alpinum ;  6,  Rhododendron  hirsutum. — (T.  W.  R.) 
1,  Centaurea  montana  rubra;  2,  Iris  squalens 
var.  ;  3,  Irish  sibirica ;  4,  Iris  variegata ;  5, 
Geranium  reflexum  ;  6,  •  Geranium  striatum  ;  7, 
Saxifraga  Andrewsi. — (P.  Walker.).  1,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  roseum  double  var.  (usually  named 
Pyre  thrum)  ;  2,  Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena; 

3,  Lamium  maoulatum  aureum ;  4,  Lathyrus 

grandiflorus ;  5,  Lilium  pyrenaicum  ;  6,  Lilium 
Mart  agon. — <(C.  H.  L. )  1,  Cattleya  Warned;  2. 
Gypripedium  bellatulum ;  3,  Odontoglossum 

l’escatorei ;  4,  Oncidium  macranthum. — (T.  W. 
Johnson.)  1,  Lomaria  ciliata ;  2,  Polypodium 
plesiosorus ;  3,  Litobrochia  vespertilionis ;  4, 

Adiantum  formosum ;  5,  Pteris  longifolia ;  6, 
Lastrea  aristata. — (W.  W.)  1,  Saxifraga  Sib- 

thorpii ;  2,  Saxifraga  lingulata,  lantoscana ;  3, 
Veronica  spicata  ;  4,  Veronica  spicata  variegata  ; 
5,  Lilium  dauricum ;  6,  Allium  neapolitanum ; 
7,  Cnicus  heterophyllus. — -(C.  L.)  1,  Lychnis  Flos- 
cuculi ;  2,  Helianthemum  Chamaecistus  (usually 
known  as  H.  vulgare)  ;  3,  Alyssum  incanum ; 

4  and  5,  Lotus  comiculatus,  merely  two  shades 
of  colour;  6,  Plantago  media. — (R.  M.)  1,  Cha- 
maelirion  carolinianum  ;  2,  Papaver  pilosum  ;  3, 
Fuchsia  procumbeus ;  4,  Fuchsia  microphvlla ; 
5,  Saxifraga  guthrieana ;  6,  Dianthus  caesius. — 
(T.  B.  W.)  1,  Rosa  rugosa ;  2,  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum ;  3,  Rhododendron  cinnabarinum ; 

4,  Rhododendron  viscosum  (usually  named  Azalea 

viscosa)  ;  5,  Rhodotypos  kerrioides. — .(Goose¬ 

berry)  1,  Campanula  pulla ;  2,  Campanula  por- 
tenschlagiana  ;  3,  Nepeta  teucrifolia  ;  4,  Lychnis 
dioica  flore  pleno;  5,  Iris  graminea. — (J.  K.  B.) 

1.  Dianthus  caesius  (The  Cheddar  Pink)  ;  2, 
Erigeron  philadelphicus ;  3,  Silene  Cucubalus 

(Bladder  Campion);  4.  Hieracium  aurantiacum ; 

5,  Allium  Moly ;  6,  shrivelled  up,  please  send 
leaves  of  it. 
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Royal  Botanic  Show. 

At  the  great  horticultural  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  held  last 
week,  there  was  a  unique  show  of  steam,  oil, 
and  petrol  motor  hop-washing,  fruit-spraying, 
and  watering  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  and  Sons.  This  machinery  was 
shown  at  work  daily,  and  the  society’s  Gold 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  firm  for  the 
novel  appliances  shown. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents, 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

Time  of  Roses. 

It  is  the  time  of  Roses  !  A  fit  time  it  is 
for  the  Special  Rose  Number  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  appear.  To  attempt 
to  paint  the  Rose  is  proverbially  vain  labour, 
'ana  if  colours  fail  to  set  forth  the  Rose’s 
proud  perfections,  what  pale  shades  must 
words  portray.  The  earliest  writers  of 
antiquity  praised  the  Rose.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  double  Rose ;  Stesichorus, 
fcappho,  Anacreon,  Antipator  and  other 
ancient  Greek  writers  all  celebrate  the 
beauty  of  this  famous  flower. 

Legends  of  the  Rose. 

The  ancients  sometimes  fabled  that  the 
red  Rose  was  oiiginally  white,  but  received 
a  rosy  hue  from  blood  drawn  by  a  thorn 
from  the  foot  of  the  goddess  Yenus,  who 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  wounded 
Adonis.  These  old  writers,  regarding  the 
Rose  as  the  symbol  of  silence  as  well  as  of 
love  and  joy,  frequently  represented  Cupid 
as  offering  one  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of 
silence.  From  this  idea  has  sprung  the 
phrase  sub  rosa,  applied  to  any  communi¬ 
cation  not  to  be  repeated,  and  for  this 


reason,  it  is  stated,  it  war  frequently  placed 
on  the  confessional  boxes  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

From  Cradle  to  Grave. 

Rose  trees  were  employed  by  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  decorate  graves,  and 
several  instances  are  noted  of  Rose  gardens 
having  been  bequeathed  by  their  proprietors 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Howeis  for 
their  tombs.  These  practices  are  still 
carried  on  at  the  present  day,  and  practically 
Roses  are  used  by  men  and  women  to 
celebrate  all  sorts  of  occasions  from  the 
prattling  infant  in  the  cradle  to  the  last  or 
final  function  in  connection  with  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  grave.  Readers  will  still  remem¬ 
ber  the  Rose  planted  over  Omar  Khayyam’s 
grave,  and  likewise  the  Rose  that  was 
planted  over  Gordon’s  grave  at  Khartoum, 
both  of  which,  if  not  entirely  uprooted, 
have  certainly  been  plundered  for  the  sake 
of  specimens  to  plant  elsewhere. 

Roses  in  Ancient  London. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  flowers  for  tombs  that,  in  1653, 
in  the  City  of  London,  one  Edward  Rose 
left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  poor  of 
the  village  of  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
coadition  that  a  number  of  Rose  trees 
planted  on  his  grave  in  that  village  should 
in  perpetuity  be  well  tended  by  the  villagers. 
Another  strange  and  little-known  London  inci¬ 
dent  in  connection  with  Roses  was  the  grant 
by  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  Christopher 
(afterwards  Sir  Christopher)  Hatton  of  a 
great  part  of  Ely  House,  Holborn,  for  a  long 
period  of  years  on  condition  that  the  tenant 
paid  on  Midsummer  Day  a  red  Rose  for  the 
gatehouse  and  garden,  the  Bishop  ieserving 
to  himself  and  successors  the  right  of  free 
access  through  the  gatehouse  into  the 
gardens,  and  of  gathering  twenty  bushels  of 
Roses  yearly. 

Roses  in  Ancient  London  Suburbs. 

In  1597,  when  John  Gerard  wrote  his 
great  “  Herbal,”  Holborn  was  merely  a 
suburb  of  London,  but  that  boundary  has 
been  shifted  westward,  and  practically  to 
all  points  of  the  com  pa  s.  for  many  miles 
further  out  than  Holborn  to-day.  AY  riting 
from  his  house  in  Holborn  within  the  suburbs 
of  London  on  1st  December,  1597,  Gerard 
'enumerates  eighteen  distinct  Roses  that 
were  grown  in  his  day,  and  figures  most  of 
them.  These  include  the  White  Rose,  the 
Red  Rose,  the  Provence  or  Damask  Rose, 
the  lesser  Provence  Rose,  the  Rose  without 
prickles,  and  the  Great  Holland  Rose.  The 
latter  must  have  been  a  king  of  Roses  in  its 


day  if  the  figure  represents  its  exact  pro¬ 
portions  and  number  of  petals.  It  had,  no 
doubt,  represented  the  advanced  stage 
l  e  iched  by  florists  amongst  Roses  in  those 
days.  The  White  and  Red  Rose3  were 
already  associated  with  the  English  crown, 
as  Gerard  was  writing  posterior  to 
the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Geiard  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
White  Rose  was  closely  similar  to  the 
Provence  or  Damask  Rose,  and,  assuming 
his  prem'ses  to  be  correct,  the  White  Rose, 
the  emblem  of  England,  must  surely  have 
been  a  variety  of  the  Damask  Rose,  notwith- 
st  ending  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  within  recent  years  in  order  to  prove 
what  really  was  the  English  Rose.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  Gerard  also  mentioned 
the  single,  the  double,  and  the  great  Musk 
Roses,  the  velvet  Rose,  the  yellow  and  the 
double  yellow  Rose,  a3  well  as  the  single 
and  double  cinnamon  Rose.  These,  in  some 
form  or  other,  are  still  cultivated,  and 
possibly  no  improvement  has  been  made 
upon  the  Musk,  Yellow  and  Cinnamon 
Roses  compated  with  their  best  forms  in 
those  days.  Some  of  them  have,  of  course, 
been  hybridised  with  other  Roses  in  more 
recent  times,  and  although  improvements 
from  a  garden  point  of  view,  they  would  not 
be  entirely  the  original  species,  owing  to 
the  facility  by  which  different  species  of 
Rose  can  be  hybridised  artificially.  The 
Musk  (Rosa  moshcata),  the  Yellow  (R.  lutea), 
and  the  Cinnamon  Rose  (R.  cinnamome  >) 
were  all  described  as  garden  Roses,  and 
where  they  still  exist  in  specific  form, 
practically  remain  garden  Roses  pure  and 
simple,  according  to  the  classification  of  the' 
National  Rose  Society. 

Wild  Roses  in  Olden  Times. 

Gerard  enumerates  a  number  of  wild  or 
native  Roses  which  were  so  highly  appre 
ciated  as  to  be  cultivated  in  London  and 
other  gardens  even  in  his  day.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  Sweet  Brier  (R.  rubiginosa),  the 
double  Sweet  Brier,  the  Burnet  or  Pimpinel 
Rose,  and  the  Brier  Rose.  The  latter  is  the 
only  one  which  was  not  appreciated  in 
gardens,  presumably  on  account  of  its  being 
so  common.  From  his  description  of  it,  we 
presume  this  was  the  Dog  Rose  as  under¬ 
stood  in  those  days,  but  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  must  have  been  a  very  composite 
unit  or  species,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  people  generally.  Evidently  it  was 
much  admired  and  appreciated  in  the  wild 
state  even  then,  for  Gerard  says  that  “  even 
children  with  great  delight  eat  the  berries 
thereof  when  they  be  ripe  ;  make  chains  and 
other  pretty  gewgawes  of  the  fruit;  cookes  and 
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gentlewomen  make  tarts  and  such  like  dishes 
for  pleasure  thereof.”  He  has  a1  so  some 
humorous  statements  to  make  concerning  the 
uses  of  the  wild  or  Dog  Rose,  and  from  what 
he  states  we  imagine  that  the  ripe  fruits  were 
cooked,  seeds  and  all — a  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  or  rather  unpreparation,  with  which  we 
should  scarcely  agree  at  the  present  day.  Con¬ 
serves  and  sometimes  tarts  continue  to  be 
made  of  the  lipe  fruits  of  wild  Rosts. 

The  Scotch  Rose  in  London. 

In  Gerard's  day  R.  spinosissima  was 
spoken  of  as  the  Burnet  Rose.  In  those 
days,  and  by  some  others  yet,  the  name 
used  is  R.  pimpinellifolia,  in  reference  to  the 
similarity  between  the  leaves  of  this  Rose 
and  Salad  Burnet  (Poterium  Sanguisorba). 
The  name  Scotch  Rose  is  more  frequently 
applied  at  the  present  day  than  Burnet  Rose 
to  the  plant  in  question.  During  the  past 
century  R.  spinosissima  underwent  great 
improvements,  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Scotch 
rosarians,  who  raised  many  fine  double 
varieties,  which  were  then  extensively  culti¬ 
vated,  and  more  popular  than  at  the  present 
day.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Scotch 
Rose.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  wild  plant 
is  confined  to  Scotland.  In  Gerard’s  day  it 
grew  in  many  localities,  including  a  “village 
hard  by  London  called  Knights  Bridge  going 
towards  Fulham.”  We  may  say  it  still 
grows  wild  in  the  municipal  county  of 
London,  although  rather  scarce,  and  likely 
to  be  exterminated  in  the  near  future  owing 
to  improvements  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  population  rather  than  the  plants  of 
the  old  heaths  and  commons. 

We  may  just  add  that  John  Parkinson, 
apothecary  of  London,  in  his  “Garden  of 
All  Sores  of  Pleasant  f  lowers,”  published  in 
1 629,  enumerates  twenty -four  Roses,  of  which 
he  figures  fourteen. 

Rose  Frau  Lilia  Rautenstrauch. 

The  above  rather  cumbersome  name  has 
been  given  to  a  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  which 
was  sent  out  by  Mr.  P.  Lambert,  Trier, 
Germany,  in  1902.  A  coloured  plate  of  it 
appears  in  “  Rozen  Zeitung”  for  May.  D 
was  raised  from  the  Hybrid  Tea  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  crossed  with  the  Tea  Rose 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier.  When  in  perfec¬ 
tion  the  blooms  are  cup-shaped  with  a  firm 
conical  centre  The  broader  outer  peta's 
are  strongly  reflexed  at  the  edges  or  folded 
backwards  and  soft  rosy-pink  with  silvery- 
white  edges.  Towards  the  base  of  some  of 
these  petals  is  a  distinct  golden-yellow  t;nt. 
The  central  petals  are  rose  on  tbe  back  and 
more  or  less  tinted  with  rose  or  even  red  in 
the  centre.  The  bloom  becomes  more  open 
in  its  final  stages,  but  would  still  be  hand¬ 
some  for  garden  decoration.  The  buds  are 
peculiarly  handsome  just  when  the  outer 
petals  are  commencing  to  roll  back  it  the 
edges.  The  back  is  of  a  beautiful  coppery- 
orange  or  saffron  with  indications  of  rosy 
tints,  while  the  inner  face  is  silvery-white  as 
in  the  more  advanced  stages.  The  leaflets, 
according  to  the  illustration,  are  moderate 
in  size  and  are  closely  placed  on  the  midribs. 
If  i  he  Rose  would  correspond  to  the  picture 
in  this  country,  it  shou’d  find  many  admirers 
notwithstanding  the  cumbersome  name. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

All  planting  out  of  summer  flowers  should 
now  be  completed  without  delay.  If  any 
spring-flowering  bulbs  still  remain  in  the 
ground  it  will  be  well  to  take  them  up  now, 
otherwise  when  the  foliage  dies  off  and  dis¬ 
appears  the  position  of  each  bulb  is  not  easily 
located,  and  in  attempting  their  removal 
many  are  lost  or  irreparably  damaged.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  to  remove  the  bulbs  or  conns  of 
spring-flowering  subjects,  and  when  the 
foliage  is  sufficiently  ripe  it  may  be  carefully 
removed  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  or  border 
lightly  stirred  with  a  rake.  To  follow  these 
spring  flowers  there  are  many  half-hardy 
annuals  which  may  be  planted  over-  the  posi¬ 
tions  previously  occupied  by  the  bulbs. 
This,  if  carefully  done,  will  not  interfere  with 
the  previous  occupants,  as  the  plants  being 
comparatively  small,  their  roots  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  large  hole  to  contain  them,  and  thus 
the  bulbs  below  are  seldom  injured.  Good 
plants  for  this  purpose  are  the  French  and 
African  Marigolds,  Tagetes  patula  and 
Tagetes  erecta  respectively.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Zinnias,  and  Verbenas.  may  also  be 
thus  employed,  and  should  be  well  watered  in 
when  planted  to  ensure  the  soil  being  firmly 
set  about  the  roots. 

Sweet  Peas  are  now  coming  into  flower 
freely,  and  should  be  carefully  attended  to  to 
induce  them  to  flower  over-  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  Should  dry  weather  ensue  watering 
must  be  practised,  preferably  in  the  evening, 
and  in  showery  weather  the  application  of  a 
light  dusting  of  artificial  manure  around  the 
roots,  will  assist  the  production  of  fresh 
haulm,  and  of  course  more  flowers.  Gene¬ 
rally  Sweet  Peas  are  cut  as  fast  as  they  come 
into  flower,  but  all  pods  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  formed,  otherwise  the  plants  be¬ 
come  weak  and  soon  pass  out  of  flower. 

Staking  is  a  point  which  should  have  close 
attention,  as  ofttimes  many  plants  are  spoilt 
for  want  of  a  timely  stake.  Calceolarias, 
such  as  Golden  Gem,  should  have  a  few  twiggy 
branches  placed  among  the  plants  as  the 
flowers  open,  as  the  stalks  are  rather  weak, 
and  are  apt  to  be  knocked  down  by  heavy 
rains  unless  some  provision  is  made  to  sup¬ 
port  them. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  tidy  in  the  vicinity  of  flower  beds  or 
borders.  Lawns  should  be  mown  weekly  and 
grass  edges  cut  as  necessary,  so  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  beds  and  borders  may  be  set  off 
to  the  fullest  advantage.  B.  V  .  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Leek?. — Complete  the  planting  of  the  late 
sowings  of  these  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  These  will  be  found  very  service¬ 
able  for  late  spring  use.  They  should  be 
planted  with  an  iron  bar  lOin.  apart,  on  any 
spare  piece  of  ground.  Trim  back  the  roots 
and  the  longest  leaves,  placing  them  in  the 
hole®,  so  that  the  heart  of  the  plant  is  about 
6in.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Give 
a  thorough  watering  in,  and  fill  in  round 
the  plant  as  the  growth  is  made.  This  plan 
saves  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  ensures  a  good 
length  of  blanch.  By  this  date  those  which 
are  being  cultivated  for  exhibition  specimens 
should  have  been  drawn  up  to  their  desired 


height,  and  after  this  is  accomplished  the 
paper  collars,  may  be  removed.  Liberal  feed¬ 
ing  should  now  be  indulged  in,  and  the  plants 
at  no  time  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture. 

French  Beans. — Make  another  good  sow¬ 
ing  of  Canadian  Wonder  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
on  a.  south  border,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  another  in  cold  flames. 

Carrots. — Young  roots  of  these  are  always 
desirable  in  every  household,  and  frequent 
small  sowings  should  be  made  of  the  stump- 
rooted  kinds  for  the  next,  two  months  on 
warm  borders  and  in  cold  frames. 

Celery. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
Celery  maggot,  which  is  again  very  prevalent 
in  many  districts,  bearing'  in  mind  that  when 
once  the  fly  has  deposited  its  eggs  between  the 
tissues  of  the  leaves  no  remedy  except  hand 
picking  will  be  effectual  in  eradicating  it. 
Do  not  pick  off  the  foliage,  but  search  for  the 
maggot  and  destroy  it  with  thei  thumb  and 
finger.  Give  frequent  dustings  of  soot  and 
abundance  of  moisture  in  all  stages  of 
growth. 

Blanching.— This  takes  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  at  the  present  season,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  properly  this  should  be  done 
gradually,  using  strips  of  brown  paper  from 
4in.  to  6in.  in  width,  always  keeping  it  just 
below  the  hearts,  which  should  be  done  when 
perfectly  dry.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Early  Permanent  Vines, — Ply  the  syringe 
freely  on  Vines  that  have  been  relieved  of 
their  crop  twice  daily  on  bright  days,  espe¬ 
cially  if  red  spider  has  gained  a  footing,  as  it 
sometimes  will,  on  early  forced  Vines.  The 
border  inside  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist; 
manurial  waterings  may  still  be  applied,  and 
will  stand  old  Vines  in  good  stead.  Fire  heat 
will  be  no  longer  necessary,  as  they  will  have 
a  long  season  of  summer  weather  to  ripen  tip 
the  wood,  while  full  ventilation  should  be 
given  day  and  night. 

Succession  Vines. — Ripening  fruit  will  neec 

more  ventilation,  and  the  borders,  paths,  etc., 
to  be  moistened  two  or  three  times  daily, 
keeping  the  hot-water  pipes  lukewarm  during 
the  night,  dispensing  with  it  in  the  daytime 
as  much  as  possible,  as  it  only  tends  to  foster 
the  insect  mentioned  above.  Muscat  o 
Alexandria  needs  a  somewhat  warmer  atmo 
sphere  than  do  Haniburghs,  Alicante,  am 
similar  hardier  varieties, ‘exposing-  the  bundle 
to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  to  get  the  beau 
tiful  amber  colour  on  the  berries.  Keep  ai 
eye  on  tbe  foliage,  as  this  variety,  to  my  mind 
certainly  falls  a  prey  to  red  spider  and  tliri 
much  sooner  than  do  those  just  mentioned 
Sponging  with  warm  soapy  water  inline 
diately  it  is  detected  is  the  safest  remedy 
Give  the  bunches  of  the  latest  house  anothe 
look  over,  nipping  out  any  small  berries  or 
large  one  here  and  there  if  necessary,  so  ths 
those  remaining  may  swell  to  their  norm? 
size.  The  latest  Grapes  should  have  theij 
final  thinning  and  the  border  given 
thorough  watering  after  applying  a  schtei 
ing  of  Thomson’s  Vine  manure,  and  finis 
off  with  a  mulch  of  horse  droppings  or  farn 
yflrcl  manure.  Afford  air  about  8  a.m.  o. 
bright  mornings,  increasing  it  as  the  sun  gaii 
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jwer,  closing  about  4  p  m.,  with  abundance 
r  moisture. 

Grapes  Scalding. — This  is  of  frequent 
■currence  with  that  most  excellent  late 
hriety  Lady  Downest,  and  while  the  berries 
L,  stoning  a  little  ventilation  should  be 
.ft  on  during  the  night,  and  little  or  no 
amping  done  in  the  house  until  near  mul- 
av,  and  deferring  the  final  damping  down 
or  the  day  until  6  p.m.  or  even  half  an  hour 
liter  should  the  structure  be  in  a  western 
spect  and  the  sun  full  on,  as  it  tends  to 
also  the  temperature  too  high,  and  the 
loisture  settles  on  the  berry  when  closed  so 
arly  as  4  p.m.,  ending  in  scalding.  Very 
tide  panes  of  glass  may  need  a  thin  shade: 
or  about  three  weeks. 

Outdoor. 

Current  Remarks —Red  spider  is  one  of 
he  worst  enemies-  to  fruit  trees,  whether 
aider  glass  or  outside,  and  unless  the  syringe 
br  garden  engine  be  brought  into  use  two  or 
liree  times  each  week  among  trees  against 
walls  the  pest  is  sure  to  gain  a  footing,  doing 
his  about  5  p.m.  on  bright  days.  Apply  the 
water  with  some  force  to  the  under  parts  of 
he  foliage,  but  avoid  ribboning  it.  Trees 
iccupying  hot  positions  naturally  are  the  first 
o  get  attacked,  but  this  pest  is  often  found 
m  trees  growing  on  north  walls,  therefore 
ake  a  survey  around  the  garden  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  dislodge  them  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  soapy  water  from  the  wash-tub  being 
i  capital  insecticide  for  spider.  Give  the 
final  thinning  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  or 
any  other  fruit  it  is  wishful  to  increase  the 
size  of,  as  many  Apples  in  these  gardens  are 
crowded  with  fruit,  such  as  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Peasgood’s,  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette,  and 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  which,  if  left  as  they 
are,  would  be  very  small.  Orchard  trees  are 
not  overdone  with  fruit,  although  they  flowered 
abundantly,  the  maggot  playing  havoc  with 
the  blossom,  consequently  the  caterpillar  has 
I  left  its  mark  on  the  foliage  badly  where 
spraying  was  neglected.  "Keep  the  surface 
ground  constantly  hoed  among  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  of  all  kinds,  and  inspect  all  trees 
planted  last  season.  Some  may  have  got 
rocked  to  and  fro  with  the  winds,  or  become 
dry  at  the  root,  while  others  may  be  getting 
punished  with  tight  ligatures,  either  one 
giving  a  check  which  a  few  minutes’  work 
would  have  remedied. 

Jomes  Mayxe. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Pinks. — The  cuttings  or  pipings  of  these 
can  now  be  inserted,  and  on  heavy  soil  it.  is  a 
good  plan  to  strike  a  few  annually  to  fill  up 
any  vacancies  which  may  occur,  as  these 
sometimes  die  off  in  winter,  especially  if  the 
roots  become  stagnated.  When  grown,  as  one 
often  sees  them  in  cottagers’  gardens,  over  the 
stones  or  other  material  along  the  paths, 
there  are  few  better  plants  for  edging.  When 
planted  in  such  a  position  a.  good  drainage  is 
naturally  assured,  and  the  evergreen  foliage 
is  always  pleasing.  The  cuttings  should  be 
of  medium  length,  with  the  lower  leaves  taken 
off  and  a  clean  cut  made  just  below  a  joint. 
Insert  in  a  light  sandy  compost,  either  in 
pots,  boxes,  or  in  a  frame,  and  keep-  close  for 
a  few  days,  giving  a  damp  over  frequently. 
The  plants  should  be  shaded  on  very  hot 
clays. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthus. — Pew  spring 
flowers  are  more  charming  than  these,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  obtain  a  packet  of  the  best 
seed  annually  so  as  to  get  the  improved 
colours.  These  can  now  be  sown  in  the  open 
for  flowering  next  spring.  Prepare  a  piece  of 


ground  by  raking  it  down  finely,  and  scatter 
the  seed  thinly  over  the  surface.  Rake  over, 
and  give  a  good  damping  if  the  weather  be 
dry.  When  these  are  sufficiently  large  enough 
to  handle  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  good 
thinning  out  ;  what  are  taken  out  can  be  re¬ 
planted  round  the  shrubberies  or  wherever 
they  are  to  flower. 

Sweet  Peas. — When  one  has  not  sufficient 
room  to  grow  these  in  a  separate  position 
an  excellent  place  will  be  found  in  the  back 
of  the  hardy  flower  borders,  but  a  good  mulch¬ 
ing  should  now  be  given  if  possible,  and 
nothing  is  better  than  long  stable  litter  for 
the  purpose.  The  seed  pods  should  be  picked 
off  as  quickly  as  they  are  formed,  and  in  dry 
weather  give  good  soakings  of  weak  soot 
water,  which  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for  im¬ 
proving  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

1  A.  E.  T. 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  arricle  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gaidening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  gaiden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  ny  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  descriptr  n. 

v  _ - — > 

The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Mignonette. —  To  ensure  having  strong 
many-branched  plants  for  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse  next  autumn  and  early  winter, 
seed  should  now  be  sown  of  such  well-known 
robust  varieties  as  Machet  and  Carters  Per¬ 
fection.  I  invariably  sow  in  batches  of  one 
dozen  in  6-in.  pots,  allowing  an  interval  of 
about  ten  days  between  the  sowing  to  provide 
a  continuousi  supply.  The  compost  should  con¬ 
sist  of  two  parts  friable  loam  to  one  each  of 
.leaf  soil  and  old  cow  manure,  adding  a  little 
wood  ashes,  sand,  mortar  rubble,  and  cliai- 
coal.  Ram  fairly  firm  in  the  pot,  and  sow  a 
pinch  of  seed  in  each,  and  cover  slightly  with 
fine  sifted  soil.  Place  in  a  frame  and  keep 
shaded  and  moist,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  draw  out  the  weakest, 
leaving  five  of  the  best  plants.  Stake  neatly 
before  they  fall  about,  and  when  well  rooted 


give  weekly  applications  of  manure  water. 
A  light  syringing  morning  and  evening  will 
promote  healthy  growth  and  deter  insect-. 

Malmaison  Carnations. —  \-  on 

of  flower  make  preparations  for  layering,  foi 
it  is  important  that  this  be  performed  early, 
in  order  that  strong  plants  may  be  built  up 
before  winter.  A  frame  t  iat  lias  been  re¬ 
cently  utilised  for  growing  Cucumbers  or 
Carrots  will  answer  well.  Dig  over  the  oil 
and  add  a  little  more  fairly  rich  for  layering 
into.  The  Malmaisons  should  be  planted 
fairly  deep,  so  that  the  layers  may  be  readily 
laid  down  without  risk  of  splitting  them  off. 
The  process  of  layering  is  too  well  known  to 
need  describing  in  these  notes.  Above  all 
things,  avoid  a  close  atmosphere.  Air  should 
be  admitted  freely  from  early  morning  until 
three  o’clock  p.m.,  when  the  frame  should  be 
closed  and  syringed  or  watered. 

Ventilation. — a  close,  stagnant  atmo¬ 
sphere  must  be  avoided  at  this  time  in  all 
glasshouses  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stovehouse,  some  air  may  well  be  left  on 
all  night  as  well  as  day,  though,  of  course, 
reducing  it  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Fire  heat  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
most  of  the  structures,  thus  economising  coal 
and  making  healthier  conditions  for  the 
plants  contained  in  them.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Bamboos. — These  are  among  the  most 
ornamental  of  all  evergreen  shrubs,  and  when 
their  value  becomes  more  generally  known  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  they  will  be  very  widely 
grown  and  appreciated.  The  best  results  are, 
of  course,  obtained  when  one  has  a  stream  or 
pond  of  water  by  which  to  plant  them,  but 
failing  this  they  can  be  cultivated  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  the  shrubbery  or  as  speci¬ 
mens  on  grass.  Their  cultivation  is  simple, 
but  when  planting  one  should  select  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  is  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
though  full  exposure  to  the  sun  is  desirable. 
A  suitable  soil  will  consist  of  good  turfy  loam 
and  well-rotted  cow  manure,  an  ingredient 
which  they  much  like.  Plenty  of  moisture 
should  be  given  at  the  roots,  and  occasionally 
during  the  summer  months  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  of  diluted  farmyard  manure  water,  as 
they  are  gross  feeders,  and  respond  well  to 
liberal  treatment.  At  this  time  pf  year  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  a  good  mulching  of  cow 
manjuxe,  which,  in  addition  to  feeding,  keeps 
the  soil  moist  around  them. 

Zeiiobia  speciosa. —  For  growing  ill  com¬ 
pany  with  Rhododendrons  or  other  shrubs 
which  prefer  soil  of  a  peaty  nature  this  is  a 
most  desirable  subject,  and  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  month  is  one  of  the  most-  interesting  and 
beautiful  of  American  shrubs.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  much  resemble  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  though  several  times  larger, 
and  are  produced  in  large  quantities  when  the 
shrub  becomes  established.  The  variety  pul- 
verulenta  is  also  worthy  of  inclusion,  the 
whole  of  the  plant  being  clothed  with  a  waxy 
substance  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  and  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  species. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenbam  House  Gardens.  Elstree. 


Orchids. 

Autumn-flowering  Cattleyas. — This  sec¬ 
tion  of  Cattleya  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
the  genus,  especially  so  where  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  cut  flowers  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  through  the  months  of  October-  and 
November.  These  comprise  some  of  the 
commonest  kinds,  and  as  they  are  annually 
extensively  imported,  they  may  be  pro- 
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cured  for  the  modest  outlay  of  a  few  shil¬ 
lings — that  is  to  say,  well  within  the  reach  of 
amateur  gardeners.  Perhaps  the  two  best  of 
these  are  0.  labiata  autumnalis  and  C.  Lod- 
digesii,  often  imported  and  sold  as  C.  Harri- 
soniae.  For  many  years  C.  labiata  was  one 
of  the  most  rare  and  consequently  expensive 
varieties  we  had,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
native  habitat  was  lost  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Since  its  reintroduction  it  has  been  so 
excessively  imported  that  it  lias  become  one  of 
the  commonest  (but  none  the  less  beautiful) 
Cattleyas  we  have. 

Its  cultivation,  when  fresh  imported  plants 
are  procured,  is  very  easy,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  under  what  conditions  it  grows  and  pro¬ 
duces  its  flowers.  I  have  noted  on  several 
occasions  that  extremely  adverse  conditions 
to  the  orthodox  methods  have  produced  good 
results  for  a  year  or  two  after  importing. 
Many  enthusiastic  amateurs,  I  have  no  doubt, 
have  been  flattered  and  deceived  by  their 
early  successes  and  ultimate  failure,  but  they 
have  still  the  satisfaction  of  early  successes, 
and  are  often  tempted  to  make  annual  pur¬ 
chases  as  a  means  of  providing  their  yearly 
flowers.  To  depend  on  a.  successful  cultivation 
and  flowering;  of  the  plants  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  the  first  place  reasonable  facilities — 
that  is,  the  conditions  of  an  intermediate 
house  or  a  moderately  warm  stove ;  and 
secondly,  flowering  at  the  season  when  fogs 
are  go  prevalent  thev  are  not  suitable  subjects 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns  and  in  smot-y  manufacturim?  districts. 
Not  oulv  do  the  fogs  destroy  the  buds  and 
expanded  flowers,  but  where  there  is  an  ob¬ 
struction  of  1  i rtit  through  the  thickness  of  the 
atmosphere  the  flowers  are  generally  then 
found  to  have  a  want  of  substance,  and  the 
hivhl v-colou red  dyes  are  rarely  developed, 
and  thev  are  thus  rendered  inferior  to  those 
produced  from  the  same  plants  when  they  are 
grown  under  more  favourable  conditions. 

The  plants  do  well  grown  in  either  pots  or 
baskets.  Tire  plants  should  be  potted  up  as 
soon  as  received.  The  pots  should  be  filled 
to  one  half  their  denth  with  clean,  broken 
drainage.  The  plant  should  then  be  placed  in 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  not.  The  dor¬ 
mant  eves  of  the  last  made  or  leading  growth 
should  be  about  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the 
pot  and  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  potting 
compost  when  potting  has  been  completed. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
with  some  broken  crocks  or  rough  sand  added 
to  render  it  sufficiently  porous  to  prevent 
stagnation.  This  should  be  pressed  moder¬ 
ately  firm  about  the  roots.  To  hold  the  planf 
in  position  until  root  action  commences  an^ 
to  add  to  its  shanelv  appearance  a,  few  small 
stakes  neatly  tied  will  h°  found  advantageous. 
Very  little  water  will  be  required  until  the 
plants  commence  to  root  and  the  new  growth 
is  developing  freelv.  but  the  staging  may  b° 
damped  around  them  and  a  reasonably  humid 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  be  maintained. 

The  plants  are  imported  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months;  The  earlier  they  are 
procured  the  better,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
late-imported  plants  are  induced  to  flower  the 
first  season,  owing  to  the  growths  not  being 
sufficiently  ripened.  There  is  some  consider¬ 
able  variation  among  them.  The  white  varie¬ 
ties.  being  much  sought  after,  are  valuable, 
n  Loddigdsii.  while  not  being  so  showv  as 
th°  last  mentioned,  is  particularly  interesting 
cud  used  for  cut-flower  purposes.  The  cul¬ 
tural  reouireraents  are  the  same  as  that  re¬ 
commended  for  C.  labiata.  and  it  will  even 
succeed  in  lower  temperatures  than  that 
above  mentioned.  H.  J.  Chapman. 


i 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds. 

Polygonums.  —  Polygonum  bauldschuani- 
cum  is  undoubtedly  the  best  recent  addition 
to  our  hardy  climbers,  with  its  wealth  of 
greyish-pink  trails  of  blossom,  which  will  soon 
be  appearing.  It  is  a  rapid  grower. 

Eccremocarpus. — Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
and  the  newer  variety  E.  s.  aureus,  are  both 
very  showy  for  quickly  covering  trellis  work. 
They  are  perennials,  but  can  be  treated  as 
half-hardy  annuals. 

Heucheras. — The  varieties  of  Heuchera  or 
Alum  Root,  are  now  done  blooming,  and  this 
is  a  good  time  to  break  up  the  plants  and 
make  new  plantations.  Plant  them  deeply,  as 
they  have  a  tendency  to  rise  out  of  the  soil 
in  the  same  way  as  Auriculas  do.  H.  san- 
guinea  still  holds  its  own,  but  my  two  favour¬ 
ites  are  H.  splendens,  deep  crimson,  and  H. 
brizoides  graeillima,  quite  a  unique  variety, 
having  a  great  wealth  of  delicate  pink  flowers 
in  the  way  of  the  old  London  Pride,  but 
better,  borne  on  slender  stems. 

Pansies  should  now  be  propagated  for 
autumn  planting.  Select  the  young  growths 
for  cuttings. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

^Hydrangeas. —  Cuttings  made  from  the 
more  vigorous  shoots  of  old  plants  should  now 
be  inserted  singly  in  3-in.  pots  and  placed 
under  a  handlight  or  in  a  close  frame  to  fur¬ 
nish  plants  with  single  trusses  for  next  season. 
H.  hortensis  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Liquid  Manure. — Fuchsias,  zonal  pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants  that 
are  becoming  exhausted  should  be  supplied 
with  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.  —  Campanula 
pyramidalis  alba  compacta  is  a  most  useful 
conservatory  plant;  if  not  already  staked  out 
it  should  be  done  at  once.  They  are  best 
grown  for  a  season  planted  out  of  doors,  and 
then  lifted  and  potted  up  the  following  spring. 

Frames. — Shift  on  Cinerarias  before  they 
get  potbound.  Prick  off  herbaceous  Calceo¬ 
larias  as  soon  as  they  show  the  first  rough 
leaves.  Pot  on  Primulas. — C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Where  these  are  in 
demand  it  isiwell  worth  the  trouble  to  give  a 
weekly  soaking  with  liquid  manure,  other¬ 
wise  a  good  mulching  of  half-rotted  manure 
should  be  spread  round  the  roots,  and  copious 
doses  of  clean  water  given  should  the  drought 
hold.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
heads  cut  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  the  proper 
size.  If  this  is.  not  done  the  later  heads  are 
only  small  and  useless.  If  the  freshly-cut 
heads  are  placed  with  their  stems  in  wet  sand 
and  stood  in  a  cool  place  they  remain  good  for 
a  week. 

Herbs.— Cut  and  hunch  these  as  soon  as 
they  flower.  If  left  too  late  the  leaves  fall 


from  the  stems  in  the  process  of  drying. 
Hang  the  bunches  in  a  cool,  airy  place  until 
cured,  or  else  the  bunches  may  get  mouldy 
and  lose  most  of  the  flavour. 

Kidney  Beans. — Where  protection  can  be 
given  in  autumn  it  is  well  worth  putting  in  d 
small  sowing  at  the  present  time.  AiAearlv 
border  should  be  selected,  that  from  which 
early  Cabbages  have  been  cleared  will  answer 
well  if  well  broken  up  and  manured. 

Parsley. — Get.  in  a  sowing  of  this  at  once 
for  late  use.  This  sowing  is  also  most,  valu¬ 
able  in  spring,  as  it  does  not  usually  “  bolt.  ” 
till  well  on  in  summer.  This  is  also  a  good 
time  to  prepare  a  frame  for  the  winter  supply 
of  this  popular  herb.  Make  up  the  frame 
with  fairly  good  soil,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly 
in  rows  6in.  apart.  When  large  enough,  thin 
out  to  4in.  apart  in  the  rows.  Keep  the  sashes 
off  the  frame  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to 
induce  sturdy  growth. 

General  Remarks.— If  this  long  spell  of 
drought  continues  much  longer  vegetables  are 
in  many  cases  to  be  of  but  poor  quality,  and 
the  yield  veiy  light.  It  is,  however,  splendid 
weather  for  exterminating  weeds,  and  when 
not  watering  the  Hutch  hoe  should  never  be 
idle.  Continue  planting  Leeks  and  Broccoli 
as  they  become  ready.  If  dry,  water 
thoroughly,  and  then  run  the  hoe  between 
the  rows.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Young  Fruit  Trees.— Those  trees  which 

have  been  transplanted  during  the  winter 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  mulching  of 
farmyard  manure  which  hast  been  allowed  to 
rot  thoroughly.  This  will  help  to  counteract 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  continued  dry 
weather.  Before  applying  the  mulching  give 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  manure  to  induce  the 
roots  to1  the  surface,  and  to  assist  in  keeping 
them  up.  I  have  a  great  belief  in  dried  blood 
or  Ichthemic,  which  makes  an  excellent  ferti¬ 
liser.  It.  would  be  well  also  to  pick  off  all 
fruit,  the  first  year  after  planting  to  give 
strength  to  the  trees. 

Where  grafts  have  .been  put  on  in  spring  a 
little  attention  will  be  required  in  loosening 
ties.  Great  benefit  would  accrue  from  damp¬ 
ing  overhead  on  these  dry  days.  If  ties  are 
still  attached  to  the  buds  of  last  autumn  they 
will  have  to  be  looked  to,  as  they  are  swelling 
fast  now. 

Tire  orchard  house  trees  which  have  not  had 
a  sufficient  show  to  warrant  their  retention 
inside  and  have  been  plunged  in  the  reserve 
ground  to  make  and  ripen  good  wood  for  next 
year  will  have  to  get  occasional  attention  in 
pinching  and  regulating  the  growth.  Super¬ 
fluous  growths  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  and  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  beds  for  next  year  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  Carefuil  attention  to  watering  and 
feeding  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Where 
it.  is  possible  to  have  pot  fruits  of  Apples, 
Pears  Plums,  Peaches,  cr  Figs  they  are  very 
useful  to  get  a  few  nice  dishes  for  dessert  or 
for  the  exhibition  table,  where  one  can  see  the 
high  state  of  cultivation  which  fruit  can  be 
brought  to  with  care  and  attention. 

J.  Fraser  Smith. 

The  Gardens,  Cullen. 
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aedinillas. 

.  .  .  Beautiful  Flowering  Stove  Plants. 

■  This  very  useful  class  of  plants  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  garden  where  accommo¬ 
dation  can  be  found  for  them.  As  they  are 
for  stove  cultivation  it  would  not  be  advis¬ 
able  for  anyone  to  start  growing  them  unless 
they  have  plenty  of  heat  at  command.  The 
warmest  end  of  a  stove  would  suit  them 
admirably,  and  together  with  plenty  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  they  thrive  luxuriantly. 

The  compost  that  suits  them  best  consists  of 
equal  parts  light  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand,  and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  to  keep 
the  whole  siweet.  In  potting  see  that  they  are 
made  moderately  firm. 

The  different  varieties  of  Medinillas  are 
more  or  less  erect-growing  shrubs.  I  think 
it  may  be  rightly  said  that  M.  magnifica  and 
M.  amabilis  are  the  best.  Magnifica  we  get 
from  Manilla,  first  introduced  in  1850,  and  no 
one  could  help  admiring  it  when  in  full 
bloom.  Its  long  racemes  of  pink-coloured 
flowers  make  an  attractive  display  dlutring 
May  and  June.  It  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  of  its)  splendid  lasting  qualities. 
Amabilis  comes  from  India,  introduced  in 
1874.  The  flowers  of  this  variety,  as  in  the 
latter,  are  of  a  rosy  pink.  A  well-grown  plant 
of  this  is  very  acceptable  in  the  spring,  which 
is  its  flowering  season. 

Other  good  species  are  M.  speciosa,  M. 
Javanensis,  and  M.  Sieboldiana.  Besides  these 
there  ai’e  others  too  numerous  to  mention  and 
not  grown  to  the  extent  of  the  foregoing. 
Those  mentioned  would  prove  most  useful  to 
anyone  growing  them  for  beauty  rather  than 
variety.  As  flowering  plants  for  the  stove  I 
think  they  are  in  the  front  rank  with  all  the 
other  beautiful  subjects  of  the  present  day, 
and  anyone  giving  them  a  trial  under  favour- 
I  able  conditions  would  prove  them  to  be  such. 

W. 


The  BLACK  CURRANT  MITE. 

.  .  .  A  Growing  Scourge. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  scourge 
is  becoming  worse,  and  when  one  contem¬ 
plates  the  total  disregard  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  one  cannot  wonder.  Not  only 
are  badly  infested  bushes  allowed  to  remain 
in  plantations  and  gardens  to  the  danger  of 
others,  but  some  nurserymen  even  send  out 
infested  stock.  Moreover,  thousands  of 
bushes  alive  with  mite  come  over  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  these  are  sold  by  auction  to  the 
poor  fools  who  know  no  better. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  cure.  Cutting 
down  to  the  ground  is  useless,  for  the  new 
shoots  are  at  once  infested.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  mite  can  live  in  the  soil, 
for  after  cutting  down  some  Baldwins  the 
new  growth  was  as  bad  as  before,  yet  the 
adjoining  varieties  were  free  from  mite.  So 
far  the  only  remedy  is  picking  off  the  swollen 
buds  and  burning.  This,  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  mite  commences  to  migrate  in  May. 

A  Mr.  Collinge  supplements  the  picking  by 
spraying  with  sulphur  fluid,  composed  of  2  lbs. 
of  sulphur  made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water 
and  25  lbs.  soft  soap  dissolved  in  5  gallons  of 
hot  rain  water.  Mix  the  two  together,  and 
make  up  to  50  gallons.  Spray  with  a  coarse 
nozzle  twice  a  week  from  mid-May  to  mid- 
June.  This  spray  will  settle  all  migrating 
mites  without  injuring  the  bushes.  I  would 
strongly  advise  readers  to  act  at  once. 

Cap. 


OCCASIONAL 

~e  INTERVIEWS -S3- 

Mr.  HENRY  ECKFORD. 

Seed  Grower,  Wem,  Shropshire. 


It  seldom  falls  to  my  lot,  or  indeed  to  any¬ 
one  in  the  horticultural  world,  to  interview 
such  a  veteran  in  the  profession  as  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  of  Wem,  Shropshire.  He  has  now 
been  before  the  world  for  a  period  of  eighty- 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  has  acted  the 
part  of  a  professional  gardener  in  various 
capacities  for  a  long  period  of  years,  after 
which  he  took  to  seed  growing  upon  his  own 
account.  At  the  present  day  he  is  being 
honoured  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world 
where  Sweet  Peas  can  be  grown,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  receiving 
more  honour  from  his  own  countrymen  or 


Mr.  Eckford  was  born  at  Stonehouse,  Liber- 
ton,  Midlothian,  on  May  17th,  1823,  so  that 
he  has  now  completed  his  eighty-second  year. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  lie  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  gardening  career  and  was  appren¬ 
ticed  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Lovat  at  Beau¬ 
fort  Castle,  Inverness.  Here  he  spent  the 
usual  time  devoted  to  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  gardening  profession  in  Scotland.  After 
completing  his  apprenticeship  he  returned  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  journeyman  and  foreman  he  suc¬ 
cessively  passed  through  the  gardens  of  New 
Liston,  near  Edinburgh,  Fingasb  Castle, 


Me.  Henry  Eckford. 


from  his  brethren  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  certain  that  few  things  have  received 
such  wide  and  ample  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  lovers  of  flowers  of  every  persuasion  as  has 
Mr.  Eckford’s  favourite  flower,  the  Sweet 
Pea.  Naturally  he  has  received  more  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  British  Isles  than  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  our 
cousins  in  America  have  not  sung  his  praises 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  in  this 
country.  The  Sweet  Pea  was  first  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  in  America,  where  it  is  usual  to 
grow  anything  worthy  of  special  attention  on 
a  large  scale.  The  area  under  Sweet  Peas 
has  certainly  been  immensely  increased  in 
this  country  since  our  cousins  set  us  the 
example. 


Perthshire,  and  Penicuick  House  and  Oxen- 
ford  Castle,  both  in  his  native  county  of  Mid¬ 
lothian. 

He  next  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens,  who  gave  him  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  and  sent  him  to  Mr.  Hugh  Low, 
of  Clapton.  After  a  time  he  found  himself  in 
the  gardens  of  Col.  Baker  at  Salisbury,  where 
the  gardener  was  much  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  flowers,  but  particularly 
Dahlias,  which  have  emanated  in  such 
numbers  from  that  Wiltshire  town  for  so 
many  years.  Like  all  other  journeymen  of 
those  days,  he  thought  it  unwise  to  settle 
for  any  lengthened  period  in  one  garden,  as 
he  wished  to  see  as  much  as  possible  before 
settling  to  take  the  charge  of  a  garden  on 
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his  own  account.  He,  therefore,  in  succes¬ 
sion  spent  some  years  at  Trentham  and  Laen 
Wood,  Highgate. 

13v  this  time  Mr.  Eckford  was  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  and  felt  competent  to  take 
charo-e  of  a  garden,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
EarTof  Radnor,  Coleshill,  Berkshire.  Here 
he  had  evidently  settled  down  to  the  business 
of  life,  for  he  stayed  twenty  years,  during 
which  period  he  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  various  florists’  flowers, 
including  Pelargoniums,  ^  erbenas  and 
Dahlias,  many  of  which  were  put  into  com¬ 
merce  by  Mr.  Iveynes,  of  Salisbuiy. 

He  was  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
owners  of  gardens,  who  were  charmed  and  in¬ 
terested  with  the  idea  of  raising  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  florists  flowers.  Hi. 
Sankey,  of  Sandywell,  Gloucester,  had  got  his 
eye  on  Mr.  Eckford,  and,  being  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  plantsman  himself,  invited  Mr.  Eckford 
to  come  to  his  assistance  at  Sandywell.  This 
was  m  the  year  1878,  and  from  this  time  4 
may  date  Mr.  Eckford’s  career  and  connection 
with  the  Sweet  Pea,  His  attention  was,  how¬ 
ever,  divided  between  Sweet  Peas  and  the 
garden  or  culinary  Pea. 

His  first  step  was  to  procure  seeds  of  these 
and  several  other  things  from  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Hammersmith.  At  this  date  he  was  able  to 
obtain  onlv  five  varieties  of  Sweet  Pea, 
namely  Painted  Lady,  Butterfly,  White, 
Scarlet  and  Black.  Although  his  fame  was 
ultimately  to  be  built  up  on  Sweet  Peas, 
several  of  his  improved  varieties  of  garden 
Pea  were  put  into  commerce  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  His  work  of  improvement  was  sub¬ 
sequently  carried  on  at  Boreatton,  which  is 
commemorated  by  the  Sweet  Pea  of  that 
1  "me,  a  remarkable  production  in  the  way  of 
h,ui\  and  which  several  people  have  since 
been  working  upon  as  well  as  himself.  The 
large  and  improved  forms  have  since  formed 
quite  a  group,  though  the  original  is  still 
appreciated  in  many  gardens. 

Since  Mr.  Eckford  settled  at  Wem,  he  has 
carried  the  improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea  to 
great  perfection,  and  practically  given  it  a 
renown  second  to  none  amongst  florist’s 
flowers,  and  certainly  it  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  annuals  at  the  present  day.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  facts,  Mr.  Eckford  has  always 
maintained  a  calm  and  unassuming  demeanour 
with  regard  to  his  accomplishments  and 
achievements.  He  has  simply  been  allowing 
his  creations  to  speak  for  themselves.  Like 
many  others  of  Scotch  nationality,  he  main¬ 
tains  a  large  measure  of  reserve  concerning 
his  own  work,  nevertheless  I  ventured  to 
inquire  what  was  the  first  Sweet  Pea  which 
received  public  recognition. 

“  Of  the  numerous  varieties  I  raised,  I  was 
somewhat  taken  with  the  variety  named 
Bronze  Prince,  and  I  find  that  I  brought  it 
before  the  public  on  August.  8th,  1882.  I 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  it. 
This  was  my  first  public  acknowledgment  of 
my  success,  hut  the  variety  would  not  hold  its 
own  at  the  present  day.” 

“  To  what  would  you  suggest  was  the  failure 
of  this  variety  due  P  ” 

“  Like  other  beginners,  I  had  to  learn  and 
unlearn  some  of  my  work,  for  it  had  been  put 
into  commerce  before  it  was  thoroughly  fixed. 
This  being  so,  it  gave  rise  to  numerous  sports, 
and  the  complaint  was  made  that  the  seeds 
had  been  mixed.  At  first  the  matter  was 
difficult  of  explanation,  but  the  true  cause  of 
its  failure  was  discovered  afterwards.” 

“  You  have  since,  however,  received  ample 
recognition  even  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  for  the  varieties  which  you  have  raised 
and  put  into  commerce.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  so,  as  the  number  of  new 
varieties  to  which  First-class  Certificates  or 
Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  me  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  raisers  and  exhibitors  will 
amply  testify.” 

“  Which  were  your  next  successes  of 
merit  ?  ”  I  ventured  to  ask. 

“  That  depends  upon  what  you  consider  a 
success.  Many  of  the  varieties  which  I  raised 
and  put  into  commerce  have  been  grown  to 
the  present  day  by  all  classes  of  growers,  who 
can  with!  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  replace 
them  by  varieties  with  blooms  of  larger  size. 
The  beautiful  flowers  having  once  become 
popular,  growers  continue  to  ask  for  them 
year  after  year.” 

.“You  had  several,  however,  which  received 
Awards  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  ?  ”  . 

“  Mauve  Queen  and  Primrose  were  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  on  July  12th,  1887,  amongst 
others,  and  received  First-class  Certificates.’ 

“  I  understand,  however,  that  you  were  re¬ 
markably  successful  during  the  nineties.” 

“  That  is  so,  and  although  the  varieties  were 
only  honoured  with  an  Award  of  Merit,  it 
seems  merely  some  slight  alteration  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  a  florist’s  flower,  and  the  Award 
of  Merit  is  really  the  highest  honour  that  can 
now  be  given  to  a  florist’s  flower.” 

Concerning  the  other  varieties  which  re¬ 
ceived  honours,  I  consulted  the  records,  and 
found  that  out  of  twenty-seven  First-class 
Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit  given  to  Sweet 
Peas,  Mr.  Eckford  won  twenty-two,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  previously  named  honour  for 
Bronze  Prince.  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mauve  Queen,  Splendour,  the 
strain  and  Primrose,  while  Awards  of  Merit 
were  given  to  Countess  Cadogan,  Countess  of 
Powis,  Blanche  Burpee,  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  Prince  of  Wales,  Dorothy  Tennant, 
Mrs.  Eckford,  Mars,  Eliza  Eckford,  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Lady 
Penzance,  Lady  Beaconsfield,  Venus,  The 
Belle,  Stanley,  Salopian,  and  Queen  V  ictoria. 

“  It  has  more  than  once  been  mentioned  to 
me  that  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  came 
too  late  upon  the  scene  to  be  of  any  service 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  that?” 

“  No  doubt  the  Sweet  Pea  can  take  care  of 
itself  with  or  without  a  society,  but  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  Sweet  Pea  has  by  no 
means  been  completed.’’ 

“  Do  you  think  that  the  Sweet  Pea  has 
reached  its  limits  of  perfection,  or  can  it  still 
further  be  improved  ?” 

“  Since  that  period  there  has  been  no 
evidence  that  the  Sweet  Pea  has  reached  its 
limits  of  improvement.  For  instance,  colour, 
form,  size  of  bloom,  and  constitution  are  yet 
in  the  making,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
foresee  what  improvements  can  yet  be  made. 
The  Sweet  Pea  Society  has  set  itself  a  very 
high  standard  in  connection  with  their  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  new  varieties,  but  although  it  is  now 
difficult  to  secure  a  First-class  Certificate,  a 
number  of  them  continue  to  be  given.” 

“  Can  you  mention  any  which  seem  to  come 
near  the  high  standard  formulated  by  the 
Sweet  Pea  Society  ?  ” 

“  Some  of  my  most  recent  seedlings  have 
met  with  their  unanimous  approval,  and  I 
need  only  mention  King  Edward  VH.,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  and  Scarlet  Gem.  The  latter  comes 
most  near  the  ideal  of  the  society  for  a  scarlet 
flower,  though  the  plant  did  not  do  so  well 
last  year  as  I  expected.  King  Edward  VII. 
has  taken  a  very  high  position  as  a  crimson 
variety,” 


“  I  suppose  that  some  of  your  varieties  take 
a  leading  place  in  the  classification  list  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  Society  ?  ” 

“  That  is  so,  and  while  the  classification  is 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  it  has 
the  recommendation  of  having  been  made  by 
the  individual  opinion  of  Sweet  Pea  growers, 
rather  than  the  society  as  a  body.  Takino- 
old  and  new  varieties,  I  may  merely  state  that 
King  Edward  VII.,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Grisel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Dainty,  and  others  are  varieties  of  my 
raising  which  now  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list 
as  the  best  varieties  of  their  respective  colours 
as  determined  by  the  voting  of  last  year.” 

“  What  is  your  most  recent  acquisition  of 
note,  Mr.  Eckford  ?  ” 

“  I  will  only  mention  Henry  Eckford,  which 
has  been  brought  before  the  public  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

It  was  awarded  the  First-class  Certificate  and 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  last 
year  as  the  best  new  Sweet  Pea  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  R.H.S.  this  year  have  also  given  it 
their  Award  of  Merit.” 

“  From  what  I  have  heard  of  it,  Mr.  Eck¬ 
ford,  it  has  already  been  speaking  for  itself, 
and  causing  everyone  I  meet  to  speak  of  it.” 

Mr.  Eckford  has  now  been  continuously  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
for  the  last  twenty-six  years,  and  although  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two  he  cannot  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  work  of  growing  or  improv¬ 
ing  the  Sweet  Pea,  nevertheless  he  is  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  his  favourite  flower  as  ever. 
He  is  well  seconded  in  his  efforts,  however,  iy 
his  son,  Mr.  John  Stainer  Eckford,  who  wiil 
no  doubt  carry  on  the  work  so  splendidly  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  further  improvement  of  what 
may  be  styled  everybody’s  flower. 

Mr.  Eckford  himself  has  no  fairy  tales  to 
unfold,  either  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
several  varieties  or  his  part  in  connection 
therewith.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
glean,  he  has  simply  a  keen  eye  for  observa¬ 
tion,  and  is  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  any¬ 
thing  of  advantage  to  the  Sweet  Pea,  and 
desirable  in  the  matter  of  size,  colour,  form, 
constancy,  etc. 

He  commenced  by  singling  out  the  indivi¬ 
dual  varieties  worthy  of  attention,  and  has 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  selection  of  the 
most  promising  individuals,  keeping  all  the 
points  in  his  mind’s  eye  which  go  to  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  first-class  Sweet  Pea.  He  lias  simply 
seconded  and  guided  Nature,  as  it  were,  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  which  Nature 
has  moulded  in  such -feeble  form  as  to  require 
support,  and  painted  in  such  a  variety  of  deli-, 
cate  colours.  Ever  and  anon,  by  shaking  up 
the  kaleidoscope,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  set  of 
varieties  is  the  result,  exhibiting  subtle  and 
delicate  colours  of  inimitable  hues  which 
painters  can  but  imitate.  After  many  genera¬ 
tions,  extending  over  more  than  200  years,  the 
Sweet  Pea  remains  the  same  frail  and  fragile) 
plant,  rejoicing  in  a  profusion  of  flowers  em¬ 
blematical  of  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  yet 
as  fragrant  as  it  was  205  years  ago  when  first 
introduced  to  Britain. 

Neither  does  Mr.  Eckford  give  us  tales  about 
cross-breeding  and  hybridisation,  though  tin 
former  is  possible,  and  something  has  been 
effected  by  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Sweet  Pe; 
remains  without  other  botanical  title  than 
Lathyrus  odoratus ;  in  other  words,  all  tlu 
Sweet  Peas  in  existence  are  merely  varieties 
of  the  plant  originally  introduced  from  Sicily 
Although  it  remains  without  other  than  thi; 
title,  it  takes  the  first  rank  amongst  annual- 
throughout  the  land,  and  a  fitting  corollary 
is  that  Mr.  Henry  Eckford  remains  tin 
“  Sweet  Pea  King,”  Q. 
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WO  BEAUTIFUL 


RAMBLER 

ROSES 


Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight. 

This  is  a  new  rambler  Rose,  which  was 
ircordeil  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Holland 
louse  Show  on  July  12th,  1904,  when 
l  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush 
md  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  who  placed 
photograph  at  our  disposal.  The  illustra- 
lon  prepared  from  this  shows  the  habit  of  the 
|lant,  while  a  separate  truss  will  give  an  idea 
If  the  beautiful  shape  of  the  blooms.  These 
[re  semi-double,  of  very  large  size  for  a 
ambler  Rose,  and  produced  in  enormous 
russes  of  twenty  to  thirty  blooms  each.  The 
doom  as  a  whole  may  be  described  as  a  soft, 


charming  pink  with  a  white  centre  when  in 
perfection,  and  measuring  about  2  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  variety  is  well  adapted  for  cover¬ 
ing  walls,  pergolas,  pillars,  trellises,  etc., 
and  is  equally  well  adapted  for  cut-flower 
purposes. 


Lady  Gay. 

The  parentage  of  this  variety  is  evidently 
closely  related  to  that  of  The  Farquhar.  It 
was  derived  from  R.  wichuraiana,  but  not 
from  R.  multiflora,  the  parent  of  Crimson 
Rambler.  It  has  much  the  same  habit  of 
growth  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  the  flowers! 
are  much  larger,  and  produced  in  branching 


Rambler  Rose  Lady  Gay. 


trusses  on  long  drooping  shoots.  The  petals 
are  very  numerous,  and  rose  fading  to  pink. 
Its  habit  of  growth  would  enable  it  to  bei 
utilised  as  a  weeping  Rose  or  a  rambler, 
according  to  the  pleasure  or  fancy  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  '  We  had  it  photographed  at  Regent’s 
Park  on  the  occasion  of  the  bis  show,  where 
it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W  illiam  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  it,  and  likewise  at  the  Temple 
Show, 


Spray  of  Rose  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight. 


PRUNING 

ROSES 

IN  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 


The  art  of  pruning  Roses  is  now  a  very 
complicated  one,  and  he  who  would  prune 
them  correctly  should  understand  the  kinds 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  reason  why 
the  subject  is  so  complicated  is  that  Roses 
have  been  produced  from  a  number  of  species 
of  very  different  habit  as  they  grow  in  the 
wild  state,  and  when  brought  into  gardens 
they  may  be  grown  for  exhibition  purposes 
or  for  garden  decoration,  and  should  be 
pruned  accordingly.  The  subject  is  further 
complicated  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
wild  species  have  been  intercrossed  and  mixed 
with  one  another— that  is,  the  progeny  are 
frequently  different  from  the  parents. 

For  instance,  most  of  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  Roses  should  be  grown  as  bushes, 
and  they  may  be  either  of  moderate  growth, 
or  vigorous,  and  in  either  of  these  cases  the 
pruning  must  be  somewhat  different.  Some 
of  them  are  climbers,  and  must  be  pruned 
according  to  the  methods  which  have  been 
found  best  to  ensure  plenty  of  blossom  after 
the  pinning. 

Then,  again,  we  may  have  Hybrid  Teas  of 
moderate  growth,  or  they  may  be  of  vigorous 
growth,  but  may  still  be  regarded  as  plants 
to  be  grown  in  the  form  of  bushes.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  but  there  is  another  variety 
which  is  a  climber,  and  must  be  treated 
accordingly  when  pruning. 

When  Roses  are  grown  for  mere  garden 
decoration  they  should  be  less  severely  pruned  , 
so  that  the  plants  may  form  taller  and 
wider  bushes,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  blossom,  even  if  the  blooms  be  smaller 
than  those  intended  for  exhibition  purposes. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  whole 


New  Rambler  Rose  Mrs,  F.  \V.  Flight. 
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host  of  Roses,  usually  termed  garden,  sum¬ 
mer-flowering,  or  decorative  Roses,  flower 
only  once  a  year,  whereas  the  perpetual  Roses 
bloom  a  second  time  in  the  autumn.  In 
order  to  make  myself  clearer  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  condescend  from  general  instructions 
to  more  special  particulars  by  way  of  example. 

The  First  Pruning  after  Planting. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  on  which  therei 
are  so  many  different  opinions  as  to  whether 
Roses  should  be  pruned  or  not  the  first  year 
after  planting.  Many  are  of  the  belief  that 
the  shoots  should  be  left  at  their  full  length 
until  the  plants  get  established  for  one  year. 
That  idea  is  also  applied  to  the  pruning  of 
newly-planted  fruit  trees,  but  it  is  a  mistake. 
Those  Roses  which  are  planted  in  the  autumn 
should  be  left  unpruned  until  their  proper 
season  in  spring,  according  to  the  kind.  If 
the  same  varieties  are  planted  in  spring  they 
should  be  pruned  at  the  time  of  planting. 

While  this  applies  to  bush  Roses,  it  also 
applies  to  standards  and  to  climbers.  After 
the  latter  are  established  they  require  very 
different  pruning  from  that  given  to  bush 
Roses,  but  when  first  planted  they  should  be 
severely  pruned.  No  matter  how  long  the 
stems  are,  they  should  be  cut  down  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  Those  who  have  made 
plantations  of  Raspberries  will  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  similar  method  of  procedure  is 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  vigorous  growth. 

Climbers,  if  left  unpruned  the  first  year, 
would  waste  their  energies  upon  the  long 
stems  while  trying  to  establish  the  root  sys¬ 
tem,  with  the  result  that  very  little  growth 
is  made  the  first  year.  If  the  long  stems  are 
cut  down  as  directed  they  will  send  up  several 
strone  shoots  the  first  season.  This  applies 
to  young  plants,  but  it  would  also  apply  to 
older  specimens  which  are  being  transplanted. 
It  is  not  often  that  large  specimens  are  trans¬ 
planted,  although  it  becomes  necessary  to  do 
so  in  some  instances.  In  any  case,  their 
long  stems  should  be  cut  down. 

Summer  Pruning. 

Few  Roses  are  pruned  in  summer  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  though  it  might  be 
made  to  apply  to  several  of  the  sections.  For 
instance,  when  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  Tea  Roses  have  bloomed  the  flowers 
may  be  exit  with  a  certain  length  of  stem, 
■and  those  that  flower  a  second  time  in  the 
autumn  will  commence  immediately  to  push 
up  fresh  growth  after  this  treatment,  and 
flower  in  September  or  October.  After  thei 
blooms  are  past  their  best,  all  those  varieties 
which  bloom  a  second  time  in  autumn  may 
be  systematically  dealt  with,  and  have  their 
fading  blooms  or  seed-pods  removed  a't  once, 
with  a  short  piece  of  stem.  Watering  should 
be  given  at  frequent  intervals  to  encourasre 
this  second  growth.  The  ground  may  with 
advantage  be  mulched  so  as  to  economise  the 
water  applied.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary 
if  the  season  should  be  dry  in  July  and 
August. 

Sixmmer  pruning  is  more  essential  in  tne 
case  of  climbing  Roses,  and  even  that  might 
be  termed  thinning  rather  than  pruning. 
Most  of  the  climbers  are  summer-flowering 
Roses,  blooming  only  once  a  year,  and  the 
necessary  thinning  or  pruning  should  be  given 
immediately  after  the  flowers  fade  or  have 
dropped.  This  would  apply  to  climbing  Roses, 
whether  grown  on  walls,  pillars,  trellises, 
or  pergolas.  It  all  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  plants  for  the  time  being  as  to  the 
amount  of  thinning  which  they  will  require. 

In  the  case  of  young  plants  little  or  no  thin¬ 
ning  at  all  may  be  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  bushes  be  large  and  getting 


crowded,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  a 
severe  thinning,  dependent  upon  how  much 
space  there  is  at  command  to  let  in  the  young 
shoots.  The  strong  shoots  that  are  thrown 
up  this  summer  will  be  the  principal  flower¬ 
ing  shoots  of  next  summer.  Bearing  that  in 
mind,  the  operator  should  begin  by  cutting 
out  the  oldest  of  the  stems  which  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  less  vigorous  and  less  productive 
of  blossom.  These  shoots  or  stems  should  be 
cut  to  within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  or,  if 
they  spring  from  the  main  stem,  they  may  be 
cut  to  within  one  or  two  buds  of  the  base,  from, 
whence  young  shoots  may  be  obtained  next 
year  to  again  take  the  place  of  older  ones 
which  may  be  removed. 

As  to  how  many  of  the  old  shoots  must  be 
removed,  it  must  depend  upon  the  operator’s 
discretion  as  to  the  space  at  command  and  the 
crowding  that  may  be  allowed.  The  very  object 
of  this  summer  pruning  is  to  remove  all  the 
old  and  useless  shoots  and  stems,  so  that  the 
younger  ones  left  will  have  more  room,  light, 
and  air  to  encourage  their  proper  development, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  wood  between  this 
and  next  autumn.  These  instructions  apply 
to  those  Roses  described  as  climbing,  rambler, 
Hybrid  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  those  generally 
of  vigorous  growth,  the  young  stems  of  which 
must  be  retained  if  a  good  display  of  Roses 
is  expected  next  year. 

Mulching  and  watering  should  be  attended 
to  in  these  cases  in  order  to  ensure  the 
best  results.  This  pruning  or  thinning 
may  take  place  in  June  or  July  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time,  the  Roses  in  question 
have  done  blooming.  Tie  in  or  nail  the 
stems  left,  both  to  maintain  tidiness  and  to 
prevent  them  being  broken  down.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  season  of  growth  the 
long  stems  may  have  their  tips  removed  in 
order  to  check  growth,  encourage  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood,  and  the  plumping  up  of  the 
buds  that  will  produce  the  blossom  next  year. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

- « - 

PLIIAS  .... 

GROWN  AS  BUSHES. 

How  seldom  do  we  see  this  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  Plums  practised  in  gardens,  and  yet  it  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  for  private 
gardens,  the  bushes  being  easily  protected 
from  spring  frost.  The  fruit  are  never  blown 
down,  and  netting  against  the  ravages  of 
birds  is  an  easy  accomplishment  compared 
to  standards!.  Insect  pests  can  also  be  kept 
better  in  check,  and  at  le'ast  three  bushes 
can  be  grown  in  the  place  of  one  standard, 
and  as  these  three  might  be  different  varieties, 
a  better  succession  of  fruit  is  obtained.  In 
addition  to  these  named  advantages,  the 
bushes  are  easier  pruned  and  attended  to, 
so  that  a  crop  of  fruit  may  be  relied  upon 
each  year. 

Soil.— It  has  been  Said  that  where  a  Cab¬ 
bage  will  grow  a  Plum  tree  will  succeed.  In 
the  case  of  bushes  the  native  soil  is  of  minor 
importance,  as  the  bushes  can  be  lifted  and 
good  soil  added.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix 
farmyard  manure  with  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing,  except  the  soil  is  veiy  poor,  but  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  basic  slag  and  bone  meal  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
If  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  a  layer  of  lime 
rubble  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole  will  act  as 
drainage  and  a  future  stimulant  to  the 
bushes  ;  these  under  ordinary  circumstances 
may  be  8ft.  apart. 

Stocks  and  Varieties  —The  common  Plum 
and  the  Myrobalan  stocks  are  the  best  to 
use.  The  latter  stock  when  grown  from  cut¬ 


tings  has  a  dwarfing  tendency,  which  is  suit¬ 
able  for  bushes,  as  Plums  are  very  variable 
in  constitution,  some  succeeding  well  in  one 
district  and  some  in  another.  Before  plant¬ 
ing  a  good  idea  is  to  have  a  conference  with 
two  or  three  neighbour  gardeners  and  the  local 
nurseryman,  coupling  this  with  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  judgment,  a  good  selection 
of  suitable  varieties  may  be  made. 

Pruning. — This  is  most  important,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  first  three  years.  All  shoots 
not  wanted  for  the  extension  of  the  tree 
should  be  pinched  to  three  or  four  leaves  as 
soon  as  the  lower  leaves  are  well  developed  ; 
the  resulting  laterals  may  be  again  pinched 
to  one  leaf,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  Auopst, 
when  the  whole  shoot  may  be  cut  back  to  one 
or  two  leaves.  The  extension  shoots  in 
young,  vigorous  bushes  may  be  shortened  at 
the  same  time  to  from  9in.  to  12m. ,  according 
to  strength.  Should  growth  set  in  and  the 
terminal  end  start  into  growth  the  shoot  can 
be-  cut  back  to  another  leaf  later  on.  The 
bushes  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  more  than 
7ft.  in  height,  and  certainly  not  more  than 
6ft.  in  diameter.  This  can  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  judicious  pruning  and  periodical 
lifting  and  replanting.  One  thing  to  keep  in 
view  is  that  light  and  air  must  of  necessity 
penetrate  the  centre  of  the  bush  so  that  ail 
the  branches,  both  inside  and  out,  may  bp 
clothed  with  fruiting  spurs  like  cordons.  If 
the  bush  is  too  much  crowded  so  that  air  and 
light  are  excluded  from  the  centre,  the  bush 
not  only  fails  to  ripen  its  fruit,  but  w II 
in  time  become  bare  of  spurs,  so  that  this  is 
the  keynote  of  success  after  getting  the  young 
bushes  into  early  fruitfulness. 

Insect  Pests — Aphis  Pruni  (Bhue  fly)  is 
the  worst  enemy,  but,  happily,  they  are  easily 
eradicated.  The  following  solutions  are  not 
only  preventive  but  qurative  : — lib.  quassia 
chips  to  three  gallons  of  water,  let  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  strained,  and  the  bushes 
sprayed,  taking  care  when  spraying  that  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  is  not  neglected ;  or 
lib.  of  quassia  chips  may  be  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  four  gallons  of  water, 
straining  and  adding,  while  hot,  lib.  soft 
soap,  dissolving  thoroughly,  and  spraying 
with  the  solution  at  100  deg.  This  is  a  safe 
and  effectual  ciare. 

Cropping. — Should  the  bushes  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  any  season  to  produce  too  heavy  a 
crop,  they  should  be  thinned,  and  given  a 
dressing  of  basic  slag,  say  about  lib.  to  foui 
square  yards.  -This,  with  a  mulch  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  or  lib.  of  guano  sprinklep 
round  each  tree  at  intervals  during  summer 
with  frequent  hoeing  and  copious  supplies  ol 
water  in  prolonged  drought.  Bushes  attended 
in  this  way  have  proved  a  success'.  Y.  Z. 


HobMcultttre  in  Holland. — The  district  o 
Westland  in  South  Holland  is  noted"  for  it: 
market  gardens.  It  is  in  area  about  5.2CH 
acres,  which  is  cultivated  by  no  fewer  thai 
1,400  small  holders.  The  value  of  the  land  i 
high,  and  now  runs  from  £150  to  £200  pe 
acre.  Of  late  years  great  attention  has  bee) 
paid  to  cultivation  under  glass,  the  crop 
raised  consisting  of  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Let 
tuees,  Endive,  Strawberries,  and  Grapes. 
■*■•*■* 

Keep  Poultry  in  the  Orchard. — Most  c 
the  grubs  which  destroy  Apple  trees  burro- 
in  the  ground  later.  The  females  of  the  mot 
are  also  in  most  cases  wingless,  and  have  t 
climb  the  trees.  Scores  of  active  poultry  i 
the  orchard  not  only  improve  the  soil,  bi 
pick  up  and  eat  the  enemies  of  the  Apple  tree 
and  thrive  upon  them. 
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A  CHAR/AING  NEW  ROSE— Hugh  Watson. 


This  is  a  very  promising  and  bold-looking 
ose,  which  is  now  being  introduced  to  com- 
Lrce  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
,c  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  who  sent  us 
ic  bloom.  The  latter  is  long,  conical, 
ad  of  a  rich  dark  rose,  slightly  shaded 
ith  crimson-purple  on  the  inner  face.  Thu 
■verse  of  the  petals  is  quite  of  a  different 


shade,  being  of  a  uniform  deep  rose.  The 
fragrance  is  sweet  and  decided,  though  nob 
very  powerful,  but  under  more  favourable 
conditions  possibly  the  scent  would  be 
stronger  than  when  we  had  the  bloom.  It 
is  very  distinct  from  any  other  which  we  have 
seen,  and  if  it  fulfils  its  promise  we  shall 
presently  hear  more  of  this  variety. 


New  Rose  Hugh  Watson. 


ROSE  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON. 


It  is  questionable  if  any  novelty  in  Ko¬ 
lias  yet  superseded  this  old  friend  an  I  j  m  ia: 
favourite.  We  owe  thanks  to  Messrs  Jacotot, 
of  Dijon,  for  this  bealutiful  Rose.  At  its  tirsi 
appearance  in  the  early  fifties  it  carried  the 
first  prize  at  every  exhibition,  and  notably  at 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  summer  of  1853.  when  it  carried  away 
the  large  gold  medal.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  no  garden  should  be  without  one  or  two 
or  many  more  of  this  delicious  Rose.  1  he 

nnrfnma  olrtno 


A  Kaleidoscopic  Flower.- — A  flower  has 
been  discovered  in  Central  America  "hi'  h 
changes  its  colour  during  the  day.  being  "lute 
in  the  morning,  red  at  noon,  and  blue  at  night 
Only  at  noon  does  it  give  out  any  perfume. 

*  *  * 

1,000-year-old  Ferns. — Three  rare  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis, 
of  over  1,000  years’  growth,  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  Imperial  Botanic  Gardens  of  St. 
Petersburg  from  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  near  Adler. 

*  *  * 

Sugar  and  Blossoms. — According  to  re¬ 
searches  made  by  a  Javanese  plant  physio¬ 
logist,  Oscar  Loew,  sugar  is  the  cause  of  the 
irritant  influence  that  leads  to  the  formation 
of  blossoms.  All  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
the  formation  of  blossoms  may  be  traced  to  an 
increased  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  sap. 

*  *  * 

Introducing  the  Maxgosteen. — A  wealthy 
Texas  planter,  who  recently  passed  through 
Singapore,  has  decided  to  introduce  the  Man- 
gosteen  in  his  State,  and  has  placed  a  large 
order  for  young  trees  with  a  well-known  local 
horticulturist.  This  will  be  the  first  attempt 
to  raise  the  fruit  in  America. 


TEA  ROSE.  •  ■ 

SOUVENIR  DE  S.  A.  PRINCE. 


Co  recommendation  is  necessary  in  calling 

>  attention  of  readers  to  this  beautiful  lea, 
se,  which  may  be  described  as  a  white 
>rt  from  the  well-known  Souvenir  dun 
li.  It  was  also  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
the  National  Rose  Society  when  it  made 
appearance  in  1889.  In  no  other  respect 

is  it  differ  from  its  parent  than  m  colour, 
is  very  hardy,  easily  grown,  and  possesses 

>  Tea  scent. 


Who  will  Win  the  Queen’s  Cup?— There 
will  be  keen  competition  this  year  for  tne 
handsome  cup  given  by  the  late  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  to  the  Windsor,  Eton,  and  District  Rose 
and  Horticultural  Society.  The  cup  has  to  be 
won  by  the  competitor  three  times  before  it 
becomes  his  property.  Up  to  the  present  it 
has  been  won  twice  each  by  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  of  Colchester  (1899  and  1901)  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Newtownards,  of  Ireland 
(1900  and  1902),  and  Messrs!  Harkness  and 
Co.,  of  Hitchin  (1903  and  1904).  This  year 
will  come  the  tug  of  war,  and  the  result  will 
be  looked  for  with  interest.  The  exhibition 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  July  on  the  Slopes  of 
Windsor  Castle.  Last  year’s  expenditure  was 
about  £220,  and  the  society  have  over  £100 
in  hand. 


Tea  Rose  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
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A  Dwarf  Polyantha  Rose,  Mrs.  W.  :H.  Cutbush. 


Rose  Gustave  Piganeau. 


Tea  Rose  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Rose  Mons.  Paul  Lede. 
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Other  Varieties 

will  appear 

=  llext  = 

ami 

Following  Weeks. 


Rambler  Rose  The  Farquhar. 


H.P.  Rosj 
Captain  Hayward. 


H.T.  Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 


New  H.T.  Rose  David  Harum. 
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Rose  Illustrations 


ON  CENTRE  SHEET  (pages  548  and  549). 


Dwarf  Perpetual  Polyantha  Rose 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  dwarf  or  the 
climbing  Polyantha  Roses  will  ultimately  be¬ 
come  the  more  popular.  No  doubt  both 
groups  have  their  admirers  and  uses.  The 
variety  which  we  have  just  named  is  a  dwarf 
Polyantha  Rose  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
pots  for  decoration  in  various  ways,  and  has 
the  additional  recommendation  of  being  a 
perpetual  bloomer,  like  that  popular  variety 
Madame  N.  Levavasseur,  now  widely  known 
in  America  as  the  Baby  Rambler  Rose. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  differs  from  the  last 
named  chiefly  in  colour,  the  flowers  being  of 
a  charming  delicate  pink,  and  of  a  pleasing 
shade  that  is  certain  to  find  many  admirers. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  trusses  at 
the  end  of  each  shoot,  and  while  the  first 
developed  shoots  carry  their  blooms  in  per¬ 
fection,  other  shoots  are  being  thrown  up  in 
succession  to  bear  flowers  in  their  turn,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  continual  display.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  epithet 
"  perpetual,”  being  very  different  from  the 
old  Polyantha  Roses,  which  flowered  once  only 
in  summer.  Our  illustration  was  prepared 
from  a  photograph  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  who 
are  now  putting  it  into  commerce  for  the  first 
time. 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

When  in  perfect  form  this  Rose  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  of  its  class,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  a  moderate  grower,  and  not 
every  Rose  grower  succeeds  equally  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  certain  to  see  a  large 
number  of  blossoms  of  it  in  competition  at 
every  Rose  show.  The  flowers  are  rosy-flesli, 
passing  into  a  coppery  hue  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  It  is  cup-shaped,  with  a  conical 
centre,  and  when  in  perfection  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  everyone.  Beginners  should  not  make 
their  first  attempt  at  Tea  Rose  growing  with 
this  variety,  but  after  they  have  had  a  little 
experience  they  will  get  rewarded  by  the  fine 
blooms  produced. 

i 

Gustave  Piganeau. 

The  above  is  also  purely  an  exhibitor’s 
Rose,  as  it  is  only  of  moderate  growth,  and 
flowers  best  in  autumn  as  a  rule.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  those  who  take  up  its  cultivation  for 
exhibition  purposes  should  endeavour  to 
secure  their  blooms  from  maiden  plants. 
The  bloom  is  globular,  with  a  pointed  centre, 
and  of  a  rich  carmine  colour,  more  or  less 
shaded.  Our  illustration  was  prepared  from 
an  early  bloom,  and  scarcely  does  this  grand 
variety  justice,  but  then  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  placed  under  very  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  before  reaching  us,  and 
was  in  no  way  prepared  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  The  picture  has  also  been  reduced  in 
size  to  include  the  foliage. 

Mons.  Paul  Lede. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  beautiful,  cup- 
shaoed  bloom  of  good  average  size,  with  a 
conical  centre.  In  colour  it  may  be  described 
a c  sol on  flesh.  tirOe'l  with  nale  straw  yellow 
on  the  reverse  of  the  petals  at  this  stage  of 


development.  It  is  also  delicately,  though 
not  strongly,  scented.  It  is  one  of  the  new 
Continental  Roses  imported  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast. 

Liberty. 

We  make  no  apology  for  introducing  this 
grand  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  to  our  readers,  for 
when  it  first  made  its  advent  before  the  British 
public  it  was  acclaimed  as  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  its  class,  the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  on 
account  of  the  rich  colour,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  deficient  amongst  this  class  of 
Roses.  The  individual  blooms  are  moderate 
in  size,  and  consequently  seldom  merit  a 
place  on  exhibition  stands,  but  when  a  good 
bloom  is  obtained  it  carries  weight  on  account 
of  its  broad  petals,  good  substance,  and  bril¬ 
liant  crimson  colour.  Hitherto  the  H.T. 
Roses  had  been  notable  chiefly  for  their  size 
and  pale  colours,  and  almost'  every  Rosa 
grower — amateur  and  iirofessionah — was  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  lack  of  rich  colour  in  this 
section.  That  has  now  been  remedied  by 
several  others,  but  Liberty  still  remains  one 
of  the  grandest  colours  in  this  section.  The. 
plant  is  serviceable  for  forcing  as  well  as  for 
outdoor  cultivation,  and  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

Captain  Hayward. 

The  flower  of  this  Hybrid  Perpetual  is 
scarlet-crimson,  sometimes  apparently  show¬ 
ing  purple  tints.  The  centre  of  the  bloom  is 
usually  high  and  full.  The  outer  petals  are 
remarkably  broad,  of  good  texture,  and  hand¬ 
some  in  shape  when  fully  developed.  Not  all 
Roses  are  scented,  but  this  one  is  decidedly 
fragrant.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  petals 
they  are  not  very  numerous  as  a  rule,  but 
the  variety  is  highly  desirable,  and  succeeds 
best  in  cool  seasons.  The  bloom  was  given  us 
by  Mr.  H.  Standring,  Chigwell,  Essex,  who 
is  a  very  enthusiastic  amateur  grower. 

Mrs,  W.  J.  Grant. 

Although  of  Irish  origin,  this  has  been  re¬ 
christened  Belle  Siebrecht  in  America.  It 
seemed  to  become  very  popular  there,  but 
almost  contemporaneously  its  value  was  re¬ 
cognised  in  this  country.  The  plant  is  of 
moderately  vigorous  growth,  and  the  blooms 
are  globular,  with  a  firm  conical  centre,  while 
the  outer  petals  are  strongly  reflexed  at  the 
edges.  The  blooms  are  bright  rosy-pink,  de¬ 
liciously  scented,  and  produced  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing 
it  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses,  whether  for  exhibition  or  garden  de¬ 
coration.  It  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  in  1892. 

The  Farquhar. 

The  above  new  rambler  Rose-  originated  as 
a  cross  between  R.  wichuraiana  and  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  has  practically  the  same  habit 
as  the  latter,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  illustration.  The  flowers  are  oink, 
changing' to  white  with  age,  and  are  produce  1 
in  trusses  of  immense  size.  The  flowers  are 
relatively  large  for  a  rambler  Rose,  and  the 
branches  bearing  them  are  drooping,  so  that 
Cos  could  easilv  be  made  to  assume  the  habit 
cf  a  true  weeping  Rose.  It  was  accorded  an 
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Award  of  Merit  when  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
at  the  great  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society,  on  June  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 
Our  photograph  was  taken  there. 

David.  Hamm. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses  continue  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  we  were  much  taken  by  the 
above  variety,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  Show,  as  well  as  at  the  great  show 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society,  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit  on  each  occasion. 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  The  blooms  are 
widely  cup-shaped  and  of  large  size,  with  the 
edges  of  the  outer  petals  very  much  reflexed, 
and  altogether  very  handsome.  The  petals 
are  of  a  beautiful  shell-pink,  darkest  in  the 
centre,  and  fading  to  a  paler  hue  at  the  edges. 

We  must  express  our  obligations  to  those 
who  have  assisted  us  in  making  this  number 
and  also  for  illustrating  successive  issues  by 
sending  us  blooms.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned  who  have  sent  us  either  blooms  or 
photographs  of  new  Roses,  we  may  say  that 
the  following  have  sent  us  popular  and  already 
well-known  varieties  of  Roses  for  our  ser¬ 
vice : — Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Son,  the 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt  ;  Messrs.  Ben  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester  ;  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks. 


Seedling  H.T.  Rose  Dorothy. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Still  another  fine  Rose  has  been  added  to 
the  group  of  Hybrid  Teas  which  have 
emanated  from  Irish  sources  in  such 
numbers  during  the  past  decade  or 
so.  That  under  notice  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Belfast,  who  also  sent  us  fresh  blooms.  He 
sent  us  the  block,  in  this  instance  represent¬ 
ing  nine  blooms,  which  naturally,  being  of 
a  small  size,  do  not  give  so  good  an  impi’es- 
sion  of  this  Rose  for  exhibition  purposes, 
although  it  shows  its  decorative  value  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  flower  is  large,  cup-shaped, 
with  a  conical  centre,  delicate  flesh  in  colour 
internally,  while  the  reverse  of  the  petals  is 
more  or  less  decidedly  tinted  with  rose, 
especially  the  outermhst  ones.  It  has  the 
true  Tea  scent,  being  deliciously  sweet  though 
not  very  powerful,  at  least  at  the  stage'  when 
we  received  it.  It  may 'be  regarded  as 
another  light-coloured  variety  belonging  to  the 
popular  Hybrid  Tea  class.  It  is  a  seedling 
from  Caroline  Testout,  and  possesses  all  the 
good  qualities  of  its  parent.  The  variety  is 
amongst  the  first  to-  bloom  and  the  last  to 
cease  flowering,  and  owing  to  the  freedom 
with  which  it  flowers  it  is  suitable  for  mass¬ 
ing  in  beds,  and  at  the  same  time  well 
adapted  for  forcing. 


A  Paradise  or  Wild  Flowers. — There  is 
a  marvellous  display  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
.State  of  Westralia,  between  Albany  and  Perth, 
and  the  railway  rims  what  are  called  excur¬ 
sions  to  Flowerland.  The  flowers  are  of  all 
colours,  but  the  most,  striking  blooms  are 
those  of  the  Boronia,  which  is  very  sweet- 
scented.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  Australia  that  “  the  poorer  the  soil 
the  more  beautiful  the  wild  flowers.”  There¬ 
fore,  the  soil  being  so  poor,  the  land  is  left 
unmolested  by  the  farmer. 


\iait  to  The  Gardening  Would. 
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( Exochorda  grand i flora. ) 

This  graceful  tree  or  shrub  is  not  so  often 
met  with  in  our  gardens  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Even  for  its  foliage  it  merits  a  place  in  every 
well-kept  garden.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
where  Mr.  Fortune  found  it,  and  first  flowered 
in  London,  May,  1854.  lb  C. 


A  LOVELY 

ROSE  GARDEN. 


As  to  which  fruit  most  belies  its  flavour 
by  its  appearance,  the  reply  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  Medlar,  a  fruit  which  is 
not  fit  to  eat  until  it  begins  to  decay.  The 
fruit  is  globular,  but  depressed  above,  with 
leafy  persistent  sepals,  and  contains  stones 
of  a  hemispherical  shape.  Even  when  unripe 
and  looking  its  best  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
the  luscious  flavour  that  it  is  some  day  to 
yield  ;  nor  could  anything  appear  more  un¬ 
appetising  than  a  Medlar  in  the  mouldy  and 
rotten  condition  which  pleases  the  epicure, 
and,  indeed,  imparts  a  most  delicious  taste 
to  the  fruit. 


many  of  the  hybrid  Teas.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  charming  Rose,  and  always  valuable  for 
garden  decoration  or  cut-flower  purposes.  The 
blooms  are  conical  and  relatively  long  in  the 
bud  state,  and  when  the  broad  outer  petals 
are  expanded  this  firm  conical  centre  is  re¬ 
tained.  The  petals  are  creamy-yellow  or 


The  /Aedlar. 


Rose  Garden  at  Downside,  Leatherhead. 


The  Pear  Midge. — The  Pear  Midge,  which 
worked  much  havoc  last  year,  has  again  made 
its  unwelcome  appearance  in  the  orchards  and 
Cardens  of  the  Wigton  district  of  Cumberland. 
The  young  fruit,  where  attacked,  is  dis¬ 
coloured  and  deformed,  and  on  being  opened  is 
found  to  contain  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grubs. 


The  Chinese  Holly. 

(Ilex  cornula.) 

When  a  nice  specimen  of  this  Holly  meets 
the  eye  on  a  well-kept  lawn  it  looks  remark¬ 
ably  pleasing.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  from 
which  place  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  it  into 
England  about  fifty-five  years  ago.  Though 
perhaps  not  so  robust,  it.  apparently  is^  as 
hardy  as  our  own  native  Holly.  D.  C. 


A  Showy  Shrub. 


TEA  ROSE 

/Ame.  DE  WATTEVILLE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
the  characteristic  bloom  of  this  beautiful  'lea 
Rose,  which  us  .1  to  be  highly  popular  on  the 


Our  illustration  of  this  shows .  a  view  in 
the  Rose  gardens  of  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  where  Mr.  W.  Mease  takes 
charge,  and  is  celebrated  not  merely  as  a 
grower  of  Roses  but  of  Chrysanthemums  as 
well.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  this  successful  cultivator. 
The  picture  merely  shows  some  small  Rose 
bushes  grown  for  exhibition  purposes,  with 
pergola  in  the  rear  and  a  background  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  Roses  seem  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  bushes,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  fine  exhibi¬ 
tion  blooms  are  obtained  from  maiden  plants. 
As  a  rule,  heavy  soils  inclined  to  be  clay- 
are  the  most  suitable  for  the  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Rose,  but  Downside  is  situated 
on  the  chalk  formation,  where  Roses  of 
various  kinds  succeed  admirably,  but  have 
the  assistance  of  a  skilled  cultivator  always 
imparting  fresh  material  for  the  benefit  of 
his  favourites. 


Tea  Rose  Mme.  de  Watteville. 


exhibition  table,  but  is  scarcely  large  enough 
now  to  meet  the  requirements  in  all  cases  in 
face  of  such  big  blooms  as  are  furnished  by 


salmon-white,  with  bright  rose-pink  edges, 
shading  downwards  upon  the  petals.  In 
these  respects  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
Picotee-edged  Carnation,  and  is  sometimes 
compared  with  a  Tulip.  In  any  case  the 
brightly-coloured  edge  gives  the  flower  a 
charming  appearance.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  flowers  are  Tea  scented.  Its 
cultivation  may  therefore  be  undertaken  even 
by  a  beginner.  It  was  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  together 
with  the  fine  bloom  of  Liberty  on  the  centre 
page.  _ 
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SOME  USEFUL 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  majority  of  those  who  possess  a  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  are  so  partial  to  effective 
flowering  plants  that  scarcely  an  evergreen 
plant  is  visible.  A  recent  idea  also  con¬ 
nected  with  private  gardens  is  to  grow  large 
batches  of  one  class  of  plants,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  a  mass,  such  as  groups  of  Begonhis, 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Sdhi- 
zanthus,  etc.  This  system  could  in  no  way  be 
criticised,  as  the  plants  are  better  managed, 
and  do  not  involve  so  much  labour  as  a  mixed 
group.  However,  I  prefer  the  mixed  “  style,” 
as  it,  is  termed.  A  conservatory  arranged  with 
a  varied  lot  of  plants  is  more  interesting  and 
natural  than  four  or  five  groups  of  contrasting 
colours.  Yes,  we  are  too  prim  and  artificial 
with  our  arrangements,  botli  indoors  and  out. 
As  I  was  ‘‘  bedding  out”  a  small  garden  re¬ 
cently,  I  inquired  if  he  wanted  any  particular 
style,  when  the  blunt  answer  came,  “  Na  na, 
plant  them  reel  ral.”  The  same  reply  is 
agreeable  to  our  greenhouse,  that  is  to  have  a 
good  mixed  collection.  I  will  refer  to  a  few 
serviceable  subjects  which  have  been  ban¬ 
ished  to  admit  a  host  of  flowering  plants. 
They  are  all  of  a  shrubby  habit,  easy  to  grow, 
heat  is  not  essential  if  frost  is  only  excluded. 
The  amateur  can  cultivate  them  in  his  minia¬ 
ture  greenhouse  equally  as  well  as  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brother. 

In  Diosma  ericoides  we  have  a  small  heath- 
like  plant,  the  slender  shoots  of  which,  when 
slightly  in bbed,  give  off  a  most  pleasing 
aroma.  The  potting  material  is  fibrous  peai 
and  sand.  Flowers  are  produced,  but  are  not 
of  any  consequence.  A  cool  greenhouse  is  an 
ideal  home  for  Diosmas.  I  will  mention  the 
propagation  at  the  end  of  the  notes.  As  Dios¬ 
mas  are  of  a  rambling  habit,  pinch  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots. 

Adenandra  fragrans  is  another  of  similar 
habit  to  the  above,  coming  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Diosma  treatment  is  suit¬ 
able  to  this  fragrant  shrub. 

Boronias  are  not  much  cultivated,  yet  they 
produce  a  profusion  of  flowers  which  could 
hardly  be  eclipsed  for  perfume  in  spring. 
Boronia  elatior  and  B.  megastigma  are  two 
good  sorts,  the  latter  one  in  particular.  It 
grows  about  a  foot  higfli,  with  beautiful  purple 
and  yellow  flowers.  They  should  be  pruned 
after  flowering ;  a  little  heat  and  moisture 
will  encourage  young  growth.  At  the  present 
time  Boronias  may  be  transferred  to  full  ex¬ 
posure  of  sun  and  air  for  the  summer  months, 
so  to  have  well  ripened  wood.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  ashes,  and  keep  well  watered  and  syringed. 
Remove  indoors  in  September.  The  potting 
compost  consists  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  sand  and  charcoal.  The  last  item  is 
invaluable  to  all  Heaths  and  shrubs.  Pot  or 
top  dress  the  plants  a  fortnight  after  pruning. 

Propagation. — This  is  an  opportune  period 
to  obtain  cuttings  of  all  these  plants,  which 
may  all  be  classed  as  one  in  this  important, 
branch.  To  propagate  these  mentioned  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  it  is  generally 
imagined  they  are  difficult  to  root,  but  the 
novice  could  root  them.  One  rule  is  to  be 
patient ;  do  not  examine  the  cuttings  every 
day.  This  practice  of  tumbling  the  cuttings 
out  is  ruinous  to  the  drainage,  and  hinders 
the  root  action  entirely.  When  you  see  good 
top  growth  and  the  roots  are  seen  through  the 
crocks,  it  is  then  time  to  reoot.  First  fill  a 
5  or  6  inch  pot  almost  half  full  of  crocks. 
Commence  with  a  few  large  pieces  and  finish 
off  with  well  broken  crocks,  then  a  slight 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas  ;  (2)  One  Guinea. 
Open  to  all  Readers. 

I  The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on : — 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

I  he  garden  may  he  of  any  shape,  provid'ng  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Gu  e  a 

I  rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
nort  h  by  an  arrow ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  he  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
hnest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 

I  he  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in  I 
first  stocking  the  garden  with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  he  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “  Garden  Competition.” 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1 )  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultui  al 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1.0C0 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 
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\  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

<  - — 

<  -  RESULT  - 

<  The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
(  awarded  to  “  E.  J,,”  for  his  article  on  “Tree 

<  Carnations,”  p.  532.  A  prize  for  a  supple- 
\  mentary  reply  in  “  The  G.W.  Enquire  Within  ” 

<  column  was  awarded  to  “  Cal.,”  for  his  article 
J  on  “  Heliotropes,”  p.  532. 


covering  of  sphagnum  moss  or  leaves.  The 
drainage  of  pots  is  being  greatly  neglected  • 
however  perfect  we  may  be  in  other  details 
tins  initial  error  hinders  the  young  hardener 
from  being  an  efficient  grower  ofg'ood  pot 
plants.  Mix  a  good  porous  compost  of  peat 
and  sand,  or  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Fill  the  cutting  pot  to 
within  an  inch  of  tJhe  top.  Firm  it  well  before 
applying  half  an  inch  of  sand. 

Obtain  half  matured  growth  for  cuttings 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  cut  at  a  joint’ 
and  a  few  of  the  minute  leaves  may  be 
stripped,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  these 
leaves  will  not  hinder  the  rooting  process,  but 
tend  to  keep  the  cutting  in  position.  Insert 
these  firmly  in  the  pot,' which  should  have 
been  watered  some  time  beforehand.  The 
question  now  raised  is,  “  Where  can  we  root 
them  ?  ”  A  cool  greenhouse  or  pit  is  admir¬ 
able  ;  but  endeavour  to  give  the  cuttings  a  cool 
bottom  to  rest  on,  and  partially  shaded. 
What  is  more  disastrous  to  cuttings  of  this 
kind  than  hot  and  dry  shelves  and  warm  vin¬ 
eries  ?  Little  success  will  accrue  if  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  drenched  with  water  almost  daily 
therefore  strive  to  procure  a  cool  position. 
Cover  with  a  bell-glass  and  wijie  off  all  mois¬ 
ture  every  morning.  Remember,  if  this  is 
neglected  the  moisture  will  soon  rot  the 
points  of  the  cuttings.  If  the  amateur  does 
not  possess  a  bell-glass,  I  can  furnish  him 
with  a  good  substitute.  Just  insert  your  pot 
of  cuttings  into  an  empty  one  two  sizes  larger, 
for  instance,  a  5  into  a  7.  Procure  a  piece  of 
glass  large  enough  to  cover  the  7  in.  pot,  and 
you  have  a  miniature  propagator,  or  even  fill 
a  good-sized  pot  with  cuttings,  so  that  they 
do  not  reach  the  top,  and  cover  with  glass. 
Reverse  the  glass  every  day.  As  already 
said,  have  patience  ;  in  four  or  five  weeks’  tim? 
the  cuttings  will  show  growth.  If  the  sand 
shows  dryness,  give  the  pot  a  water  with  a 
fine  rose.  Gradually  expose  the  cuttings  to 
be  repotted  in  a  sandy  compost,  and  plunged 
in  some  material  for  a  week  or  two.  Attend 
to  pinching  and  potting  as  the  plants  allow  of 
it.  The  only  feeding  stimulant  for  these 
subjects  is  soot  water. 

The  African  Cypress  is  an  excellent  house 
plant.  We  do  not  see  it  often,  but  if  we  do, 
it  is 'subject  to  many  erroneous  names.  The 
correct  one  is  “  Widdringtonia  ericoides.” 
Fine  specimens  can  be  had  in  6  and  8  in.  pots, 
with  very  erect  stem  and  graceful  side  shoots. 
It  is  a  permanent  subieet  of  the  cool  glass 
structure.  Should  this  be  exposed  to  open  air 
in  the  summer  months  it  must  he  a  shaded 
corner.  I  have  seen  large  plants  ruined  by  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  sunshine.  As  this  does  not, 
necessitate  frequent  potting  use  a  heavy  loam 
and  sand.  Propagate  as  above,  but  it  takes 
four  to  six  months — a  very  good  reason  for 
its  rarity.  A.  Y.  M. 

Wish  aw. 


Strawberries  by  the  Train-load. — In  one 
day  recently  from  Swanwick,  the  principal 
station  for  the  dispatch  of  Strawberries  from 
Hampshire  gardens,  65,000  baskets  of  fruit, 
each  containing  51b.  to  71b.,  were  sent  in 
special  trains  to  the  London  and  other 
markets. 

*  *  * 

Pensions  for  Gardeners. — Professional 
gardeners  who  contribute  £1  annually  for 
fifteen  or  more  years  to  the  Gardeners/  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  are  placed  on  the  pen¬ 
sion  v  list  as  vacancies  occur.  The  pensions 
are  £20  per  annum.  If  incapacitated  after 
attaining  their  sixtieth  year,  such  contri¬ 
butors  receive  a  nension  without  the  formality 
of  election  by  voting. 


v  8  1905  the  gardening  world 

«  Society  +  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  'particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  &c.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors''  slips. 


n  the  Rose  Time. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  passing  of  another 
une  how  summer’s  lease  “  hath  all  too  short 
dateJ’  The  meridian  of  the  year  has  come 
nd  oone,  and  the  days  will  now  soon  begin 
„  shorten.  This  has  been  a  somewhat  drip- 
dim  June,  and  capricious  as  regards  tem¬ 
perature,  and  has  failed  to  uphold  its  repu- 
ation  as  the  sunniest  month  m  the  calendar. 
jVVe  do  not  mind,  however,  seeing  the  rain, 
but  regret  it  was  delayed,  for  it  was  badly 
enough  needed.  And  then,  as  Turner  ob- 

;erves :  . 

“A  good  leak  in  June 

Sets  all  in  tune.” 

Tune  is  proverbially  the  month  of  Roses,  but 
n  reality,  perhaps,  it  is  not  more  favoured  in 
this  respect  than  its  immediate  successor. 
;For  in  July  Roses  are  in  grand  condition, 
and  now  there  is  a  very  riot  of  Roses  at  scores 
of  the  horticultural  shows  at  which  this 
flower  is  made  the  feature  or  a  leading  fea¬ 
ture. 

“  The  Finest  in  the  World.” 

In  their  report  the  committee  of  the 
National  Rose  Show  speak  of  .last  year’s 
metropolitan  exhibition  as  “  the  finest  Rose 
show  ever  held  in  any  part  of  the  world,  so 
it  would  be  supererogant  on  our  part  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  they  -may  go  one  better 
this  year.  In  previous  years  the  exhibition 
has  been  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
but,  the  Benchers  having  objected,  the  show 
for  this  year,  which  is  being  held  on  the  6th 
inst.,  is  taking  place  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.  This  will 
provide  a  very  banquet  of  Roses,  which  the 
Rose-loving  public  should  be  careful  not  tO' 
miss.  Roses  by  the  thousand  will  be  sent 
to  this  rallying  point  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — exhibition  Roses,  garden  or  decora¬ 
tive  Roses,  Tea  Roses,  climbing  Roses,  new 
seedling  Roses,  etc.  Given  fine  weather,  this 
show  will  prove  a-  crowded  and  fashionable 
function.  There  are  77  classes,  and  the  prizes 
include  several  gold  and  silver  medals,  cups, 
trophies,  and  pieces  of  plate.  On  the  18th, 
inst.  the  N.R.S.  hold  an  exhibition  at  Glouces¬ 
ter  in  conjunction  with  the  Gloucestershire 
Rose  Society,  when  numerous  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  competition. 

j' 

The  Palace  Rose  Show. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  famous  Crystal 
Palace  Rose  Show,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the 
8th  inst.,  has  been  heartily  welcomed  by  all 
classes  of  horticulturists,  especially,  of 
course,  by  Rose  growers.  A  generous  prize 
list,  amounting  to  £225  and  including  four¬ 
teen  medals  for  groups,  has  been  drawn  up. 
The  schedule  is  of  the  most  comprehensivei 
character,  there  being  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  distinct  classes,  sixteen  for  nurserymen 
and  the  remaining  seventeen  for  amateurs. 
The  small  grower  is  as  well  catered  for  as 
the  trade,  and  altogether  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  show  should  not  again  take  the 
prominent  position  it  held  not  so  long  ago. 


Some  Other-Rose  Shows. 

Roses  we  may  be  sure  will  figure  pro¬ 
minently  at  the  great  summer  flower  show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  will 
be  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  inst.  The 
Sutton  and  District  Rose  Society  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  twenty-fourth  annual  exhibition  on 
the  4th  inst.,  when  four  challenge  cups,  the 
N.R.S.  and  other  silver  medals,  and  many 
prizes  will  be  competed  for.  A  feature  of  last 
year’s,  show  was  the  high  standard  reached  in 
the  local  classes.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
H.  S.  are  holding  their  annual  Rose  Show  this 
week  (6th  inst.).  The  competition  in  these 
classes — for  the  show  is  not  wholly  confined 
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WORDS  OF  COMMENDATION 

For  the  “Gardening  World.” 


“  I  like  the  go-aheadness  of  the  reading 
matter.” — Mr.  Geo.  Johnston,  junr., 
Secretary  Renfrew  H.S. 

i:  I  consider  it  a  marvellous  penny¬ 
worth.” — Mr.  Samuel  Beazley,  Sec¬ 
retary  Mansfield  H.S. 

“  I  am  very  favourably  impressed  with 
the  contents  of  the  ‘  GARDENING 
World.’  The  subject  -  matters 
treated  upon  are  practical  and  up- 
to-date.  The  illustrations  are  of  a 
very  high  standard  of  merit.” — Mr. 
Daniel  Roberts,  Secretary  Lough¬ 
borough  Gardeners’  M.I.  Assoc. 

“  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  paper. 
We  have  much  to  thank  you  for.” 
— Mr.  Ezra  Moxham,  Secretary 
ALinger  and  District  Gardeners’ 
M.I.  Assoc. 


to  Roses, — is  always  very  keen,  and  in  the 
amateur  classes  it  was  last  year  especially 
keen.  Roses  loom  large  in  the  summer  show 
of  the  Cambridgeshire  H.S. ,  which  society,  by 
the  way,  is  getting  on  for  a  hundred  years  of 
age  ;  and  again  in  the  Croydon  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show  (July  5th)  the  Queen  of 
Flowers  is  made  the  premier  feature.  Other 
shows  in  which  Roses  are  to  the  fore,  and 
which  are  being  held  this  week,  we  should 
like  to  mention,  but  space  forbids.  Some 
immediately  forthcoming  Rose  shows,  will  be 
mentioned  next  week. 


The  Chelsea  Show. 

To  the  above  reference  to  the  forthcoming 
show  at  Chelsea  of  the  R. H.S.  we  may  add 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  will 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  Temple  Gardens  ex¬ 
hibition.  Silver  cups  and  medals  will  be 
awarded  according  to  merit,  and  the  classifica¬ 
tion  will  include  Roses,  Orchids,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  herbaceous  and  outdoor  groups, 


alpines  and  rock  gardens,  and  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  generally.  Lieut.  Godfrey’s 
band  will  play  each  day. 

A  Nature  Study  Competition 

A  novel  and  certainly  very  happy  feature  of 
the  summer  flower  show  (August  7th)  of  the 
Upton  and  District  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  a  nature-study  competition.  From  the 
schedule  for  this  section  forwarded  to  us  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  C.  Dymond,  we  note  that 
exhibits  are  invited  from  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  individual  pupils 
therein,  and  teachers  of  any  grade,  as  well  as 
private  individuals  in  Cheshire  and  a  speci¬ 
fied  area  of  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire.  A 
limited  number  of  entries  will  also  be  received 
from  Liverpool.  The  exhibition  will  comprise 
twelve  classes,  and  include  collections  of  wild 
flowers,  Ferns,  grasses,  vegetables,  garden 
flowers,  weeds,  insects,  nature-study  draw¬ 
ings,  etc.  The  experiment  is  distinctly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
practical  value  of  such  an  exhibition,  both 
to  the  competitors  and  others.  We  trust  it 
will  be  successful. 

The  Wallasey  A.G-.  4. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  the  “  Prospects 
of  the  Season  ”  was  engaged  in  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wallasey  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association  at  their  monthly  meeting  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  President,  Mr.  Charles  Pear¬ 
son,  considered  the  present  season  was  the 
most  prolific  for  many  years  as  regards  foliage 
and  deep-rooted  perennial  plants.  Vege¬ 
tation,  he  thought,  was  fully  a  fortnight  in 
advance  of  the  average  season.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
green  fly  and  other  insect  pests  abounded. 
On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gittings  all  the  cut 
flowers  exhibited  at  the  meeting  were  sent  to 
the  local  hospital. 

York  en  Fete. 

The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  is  always  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  Yorkshire 
capital.  For  forty-seven  years  this  admirable 
floral  and  musical  exhibition  has  been  held, 
and  age  does  not  dim  its  lustre  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  each  succeeding  year  sees  it  more 
vigorous  and  more  interesting.  This  year’s 
show,  held  on  the  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  ult., 
was  pronounced  by  one  authority  to  be  “  the 
finest  show  in  the  provinces,”  and  the  praise 
was  certainly  well  deserved,  although  the 
order  is  a  big  one.  In  nearly  every  section 
the  exhibits  numerically  exceeded  those  ot 
former  years,  and  the  quality  was  excep¬ 
tionally  high,  consequently  there  was  keen 
competition  for  the  £700  odd  offered  in  prizes. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
superb  display  of  Orchids,  which  occupied  a 
stage  120ft.  long,  and  contained  some  of  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  aristocratic 
flowers  from  nearly  every  grower  of  repute  in 
the  kingdom,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  of  Hessle,  a  well- 
known  connoisseur,  dividing  most  of  the 
honours.  In  the  class  for  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons  proved 
almost  invincible,  taking  seven  premier 
prizes.  The  display  was  remarkable  for  ex- 
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ceRence.  Amongst  the  magnificent  cut  Roses 
the  premier  awards  went  to  Messrs.  Ben.  Cant, 
and  Sons  (Colchester),  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co.  (Colchester),  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons 
(Colchester),  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  (Longworth, 
Berks),  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson  (Kirbymoorside), 
and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  This  dis¬ 
play,  however,  was  admittedly  scarcely  up  to 
last  year’s  high  standard.  The  gala  proved 
very  attractive,  and  an  excellent  programme 
of  music  was  supplied  by  three  bands,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  the  2nd  Dragoons  (Royal 
Scots  Greys).  TTi©  Yorkshire  G&lci  is  3  notabl© 
event  in  the  north  country,  and,  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a.  flower  show  merely, 
it  occupies  a  front-rank  position  among  pro¬ 
vincial  horticultural  undertakings  of  the 
kind. 

Society  Differences. 

We  do  not  quite  grasp  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  somewhat  heated  discussion  which  is 
being  carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the 
“  Hereford  Times  ”  between,  it  appears  to  us, 
certain  members  of  the  St.  Martin’s  (Here¬ 
ford)  H.S.  and  certain  other  gentlemen  who 
“  threaten  ”  or  propose  to  start  a  floral  show  at 
a  neighbouring  place  called  Bullinghope.  We 
hope  there  is  room  for  both  shows  and  socie¬ 
ties,  as  indeed  there  ought  to  be.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  some 
extracts  from  the  above-mentioned  journal, 
but  they  do  not  sufficiently  enlighten  us  as 
to  the  cause  or  character  of  the  differences 
which  seem  unfortunately  to  have  arisen.  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  will  place  us  in  possession 
of  the  real  facts. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  members,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty, 
had  their  first  summer  outing  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Saturday,  June  24th.  Taking  train 
to  Inveresk,  they  first  visited  the  gardens  and 
grounds  at  Carberry  Tower,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Elphinstone,  where  they  were  shown  round, 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Kidd,  the  head  gardener,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  rapidly  making  a  reputation 
for  himself  in  general  horticulture,  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Grapes  being  his  strong  points. 
Everything,  both  outside  and  inside,  reflected 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Kidd’s  skill  and  industry. 
The  Wellingtonia  Avenue  at  Carberry  Tower 
is  itself  worth  going  a  distance  to  see.  The 
company  afterwardfc  visited  Sweethope,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlett,  an  extensive 
and  well-known  grower  of  vegetables  for  the 
mai'ket. 

Annual  Outing  of  the  N.C.S. 

The  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  will  have  their  annual  outing 
on  the  17th  inst.,  the  programme  being — 
train  from  Paddington  to  Staines  by  G.W.R. 
(leaving  at  9.55  a.m.),  where  a  trip  on  a  large 
launch  will  convey  the  party  up  the  river 
to  Windsor.  After  dinner  at  the  White  Hart 
Hotel  there  will  be  drives  through  Windsor 
Park.  The  return  journey  will  be  made  by 
launch  and  train.  The  outing  certainly  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  very  enjoyable.  Tickets  (10s.  6d.) 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  7,  Marlborough  Road,  Ealing. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Park  Royal. 

The  great  Reading  firm  had  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  display  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Park 
Royal  from  June  27th  to  30th.  This  display 
comprised  a  valuable  collection  of  grasses, 
roots,  Potatos,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  There 
was  a  brilliant  show  of  Gloxinias,  double  Be¬ 
gonias,  and  other  flowers,  these  forming  a 
striking  centre-piece,  the  beauty  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  a  bank  of  velvety  turf  grown 
from  Sutton’s  lawn  grass  seeds.  There  was 


also  an  attractive  show  of  cut  flowers,  em¬ 
bracing  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  early- 
flowering  Gladioli,  Tritonias,  Lilies,  etc., 
with  a  fine  batch  of  Sutton’s  Giant  Mignon¬ 
ette. 

Ryde  Flower  Show. 

Referring  to  the  eighteenth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Roses  and  cut  flowers  held  by  the  Ryde 
Exhibitions  and  Horticultural  Association  at 
Ryde  on  the  22nd  ult. ,  the  “Isle  of  Wight 
Observer”  complains  that  the  classes  were 
not  nearly  so  well  filled  as  might  have  been 
expected,  although  the  exhibits  were  of  a  high 
standard.  “  In  a  place  like  the  Isle  of 
Wight,”  says  this  journal,  “  where  floriculture 
is  carried  on  under  much  better  conditions 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England, 
it  is  surprising  that  so  few  think  it  worth 
while  to  exhibit.”  There  were  classes  open  to 
all  England,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  only,  to  cot¬ 
tagers,  for  table  decoration,  etc.,  for  cut 
flowers,  and  for  wild  flowers.  Some  of  the 
Roses  were  particularly  beautiful.  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Son,  of  Colchester,  carried  all 
before  them  in  the  open  classes  (cut  Roses) 
in  which  they  competed.  The  Mayor  (Aid. 
A.  Millward)  said  he  was  glad  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  started  the  year  under  very  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  and  that  they  had  every  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  successful  season.  He  thought  the 
English  people  when  they  adopted  the  Rose 
as  their  national  flower  were  just  like  they 
always  were,  and  took  the  best,  end  then 
allowed  anybody  else  to  choose  what  they 
liked.  While  they  had  very  pleasant  thoughts 
of  the  dear  little  Shamrock  and  the  Thistle, 
we  could  hardly  get  up  a  show  for  either 
Shamrock  or  Thistles. 

In  a  Nutshell. 

An  exhibition  of  Strawberries  was  held  at 
the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wimborne 
Gardeners’  Association,  when  there  was  a 
keen  competition.  An  interesting  discussion 
afterwards  took  place  on  the  cultivation  of 

Strawberries  and  Gloxinias. - A  number  of 

suggestions  were  made  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Brighton  H.S.  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  society.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  these  suggestions,  and 

report  in  due  course. - Mr.  G.  Gould  won 

the  first  special  cash  prize  for  Gooseberries 
at  the  last  exhibition  held  in  connection  with 
the  Matlock,  Ash,  and  Longload  Gardening 
Society  ;  he  also  won  the  special  cash  prize 
given  by  a  lady  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers 

in  the  cottagers’  class. - The  Herefordshire 

Fruit-growers’  Association  have  promoted  and 
established  a  co-operative  fruit-grading 
society  for  the  county  ;  this  in  consequence 
of  the  systematic  and  successful  competition 
from  American  and  Colonial  Apple  packers. 

- About  100  members  of  the  Redhill,  Rei- 

gate,  and  District  Gardeners’  M.I.  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  their  wives,  visited  Nut 
field  Priory  last  week,  by  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Fielden.  They  were  conducted  round 
the  beautiful  gardens  and  through  the  houses 
by  Mr.  Moffatt,  head  gardener,  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  afternoon  was  spent. - At  the  Town 

Hall,  Croydon,  last  Tuesday  evening,  the 
members  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  lis¬ 
tened  with  great  interest  to  a  lecture  by  the 
Rev.  George  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany 
to  theR.S.H.,  on  “  The  Distribution  of  Plants 
by  Adaptation.”  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  president 
of  the  society,  presided. 

Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in 
Glasgow  last  week.  Notwithstanding  the  hot, 
dry  weather  we  have  had  for  two  or  three 
weeks  there  was  a  good  turn-out  of  seedlings, 


Pansies,  and  Violas.  Some  very  fine  Pansie 
were  shown,  but  Violas  were  scarcely  up  t< 
the  usual  standard. 

List  of  awards  : — 1st  Class  Certificates  :  T 
Miss  Silver,  W.G.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Kay 
to  Nymph,  P.  S.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas 
Crowe  ;  to  Col.  Blackburn,  F.D.,  Duchess  o 
Montrose,  F.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  Paul 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  also  awarded  ti 
Fancy  Pansies  :  Allan  Brown,  W.  H.  Watson 
D.  Scott,  Jenny  Morris,  Wm.  Cuthbertson 
Willie  Houston,  Marquis  of  Graham,  Mrs 
McCallum  Bethea,  and  Mrs.  John  John 
stone  ;  to  Viola,  Miss  Bertram. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

July. 

10th. — Widnes  Horticultural  Society  (com 
mittee  meeting)  ;  Horsfortli  Gar 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
(weekly  meeting). 

11th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (summe 
show  at  Chelsea  Hospital  threi 
days)  ;  Harrow  Horticultural  Societ’ 
(show)  ;  Wolverhampton  Gieat 
Annual  Floral  Fete  (three  days) 
Saltaire,  Shipley  and  District  Ros. 
Society  (show)  ;  Society  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Gardeners  (monthly  meeting) 
Loughborough  and  District  Gar 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  As  so 
ciation  (monthly  meeting  and  flowe 
exhibition)  ;  Cambridgeshire  Horn 
cultural  Society  (show). 

12th. — Bath  Floral  Fete  (Rose  Show)  ;  Mai 
den  Horticultural  Society  (show) 
Lee,  Blackheath,  and  West-Ken 
Horticultural  Society  (show,  twi 
days)  ;  Nottinghamshire  Horticul 
tural  and  Botanical  Society  (show 
two  days)  ;  Southampton  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (garden  fete)  ;  Wis 
bech  Working  Men’s  Institute  (F  lora 
Show)  ;  Wargrave  and  District  Gar 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso 
ciation  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Sheifieh 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (monthl. 
meeting)  ;  Nottingham  and  Not! 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (month  Ij 
meeting)  ;  East  AnglianHorticultural 
Club  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Bishopf 
Waltham  Horticultural  Society  (ex 
hibition  of  wild  flowers  for  cliildrei 
in  Swanmore  School)  ;  Glasgow  an< 
West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Societ; 
(show). 

13th. — West  of  Scotland  Rosarians  Societ; 

(show)  ;  Studley  Horticultural  Sc 
ciety  (annual  meeting  and  dinner) 
Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  an< 
Botanical  Society  (show  and  gardei 
party,  two  days)  ;  Finchley  Horticul 
tural  Society  (show)  ;  Woodbridgt 
Horticultural  Society  (show) ;  Elt 
ham  Rose  and  Horticultural  Societ; 
(show)  ;  Carlton  (Worksop)  Rose  am 
Gardening  Society  (show) ;  Wokm 
Horticultural  Association  (monthl 
meeting)  ;  Abinger  and  District  Gai 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Assc 
ciation  (meeting  and  exhibition  c 
Roses  and  Sweet  Peas). 

14th. — North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society  (show) 
Weybridge  and  District  Horticulture 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Ambei 
gate  Cottage  Gardening  Societ 
(monthly  meeting). 

15th. — Kidderminster  Horticultural  Societ 
v  (show) ;  Bristol  and  District  Gai 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Ass< 
ciation  (visit  to  Long  Ashton)  ;  Leec 
Paxton  Society  (weekly  meeting). 
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Asparagus  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  plant 


ted  tor  food. 

The  Thirsty  Oak. — It  has  boon  estimated 
uit  an  Oak  of  average  size  during  the  five 
Lonths  it  is  in  leaf  every  year  sucks  up  from 
lie  earth  about  123  tons  of  water. 

London's  OrEx  Spaces.— The  open  spaces 
F  London  measure  twenty-one  and  a  half 
dies.  The  aggregate  cost  each  year  of  the 
Laintenance  of  the  parks  is  less  than  a 
uarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

Phf.nomf.xal  Strawberries. — Strawberries 
jne  foot  in  circumference  have  been  quite 
ommon  this  year  in  Florida.  So  says  an 
unerican  exchange.  Farewell,  a  long  fare- 
[ell,  to  the  big  Gooseberry. 

A  Wonderful  Walnut  Tree. — The  most 
•rod active  Walnut  tree  in  the  world  grows*  in 
he  Haidar  Valley,  near  Balaclava.  This  tree 
as  an  annual  yield  of  from  80,000  to  100,000 
walnuts,  and  is  over  one  thousand  years  old. 
Barren  Orange  Trees  Made  Fruitful. — 
barren  Orange  trees,  have  been  made  fruitful 
y  a  grower  in  California  by  boring  a  half-inch 
ole  through  the  trunk  to  the  heart,  and  then 
lling  the  cavity  with  calomel,  afterwards 
lugging  the  hole. 

Vegetation  Aided  by  Electricity. — A 
frenchman  declares  that  vegetation  can  be 
ided  by  electricity.  Potatos  planted  in  the 
iath  of  the  electric  current  grow  enormously, 
nd  electrified  Tomatos  become  ripe  eight 
ays  before  the  others. 

Goes  to  Bed  at  Noon. — Trapopogon  pra- 
ensis  is  said  to  open  its  flowers  at  four  in  the 
norning  and  close  ju.st  before  twelve,  whence 
Is  English  name,  “.John  go  to  bed  at  noon.” 
farmers’  boys  in  some  parts  are  said  to  legu¬ 
me  their  dinner-time  by  if. 

The  Most  Famous  Ancient  Garden. — Of 
ancient  gardens  the  most  famous  was  the 
fahan-Muna  (“Epitome  of  the  World”);  it 
vas  the  most  beautiful  of  the  celebrated  Rose 
gardens  of  Shiraz,  which  have  been  known  for 
•.enturies;  as  the  source  of  the  extract  of  attar 


■  f  Roses. 


The  Marigold  Barometer. — A  certain 
liariety  of  Marigold  forms  a  kind  of  barometer. 
If  the  day  is  going  to  be  fine  the  flowers  open 
about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  close 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  but 
if  the  weather  is  going  to  be  wet  they  do 
lot  open  at  all. 

Potatos  Condemned. — It  was  not  till  well 
m  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  Potato  cul- 
ure  was  engaged  in  on  any  extended  scale  in 
his  country.  Indeed,  it  is  recorded  in  his- 
ory  that  the  Puritans  condemned  the  use  of 
lie  Potato  on  the  ground  that  the  plant  was 
got  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ! 

A  New  Carnation. — A  remarkable  speci¬ 
men  of  Carnation  has  been  cultivated  at  Los 
Angeles  by  a  gentleman  whose  experiments, 
extend  over  six  years.  The  petals  of  the 
flower  are  white  upon  a  background  nearly 
covered  by  wide  stripes  of  vivid  green,  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  each 
lower’. 

An  Apple  Eating  League. — One  of  the 
most  curious  institutions  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  Every 
member  agrees  to  eat  daily  during  the  Apple 
season  two  Apples,  raw  or  cooked  ;  to  have 
the  fruit  on  his  table  daily  ;  to  ask  for  it  in 
some  form  whenever  he  eats  a  meal  at  a 
public  hotel  or  restaurant. 


The  Legend 

.  .  OF  THE  .  . 

•  ■  Rose.  •  • 

Sailors  of  Southern  seas  have  told 
Strange  stories  of  some  city  old 
Within  the  depths  of  ocean  seen, 

Mute  monument  to  what  had  been. 

Still  stand  the  streets,  tall  tower,  high  hall, 
With  seaweed  waving  over  all  ; 

And  some  have  heard  from  steeple  toll 
A  mournful  dirge  when  billows  roll. 

What  people  perished  1  What  sad  fate 
Had  sunk  that  city  desolate  1 
Vain  questions  !  Time  has  dropped  a  veil, 
And  none  survive  to  tell  the  tale. 

Such  tales  must  surely  touch  the  heart 
And  cause  a  trembling  tear  to  start, 

Or  draw  the  tribute  of  a  sigh 
For  others’  pain  ere  we  pass  by. 

Like  buried  kings  ’neath  pyramid 
The  greatest  sorrows  deep  are  hid, 

And  only  those  who  search  may  find 
What  otherwise  was  kept  confined. 

Here  to  the  world  we  first  disclose 
The  tragic  history  of  the  rose, 

Of  which  the  ruddy  hues  proclaim 
How  sorrow  to  the  world  came. 

Who  can  the  lark’s  sweet  song  repeat  ? 

What  with  the  rainbow  arch  compete  ? 
Pourtray  the  beauties  of  the  rose — 

The  vivid  verse  of  praise  reads  prose. 
Describe  its  fragrance,  pen  or  brush — 

Lean  for  support  upon  a  rush  ! 

Deck  it  with  diamonds — every  word 
And  every  effort  seems  absurd. 

Let  me  who  your  attention  ask 
Abandon,  then,  such  hopeless  t«sk. 

If  ancient  authors  all  are  right, 

Once  on  a  time  the  rose  was  white  ; 

Pure  as  the  snow  its  blossom  then, 

True  type  of  innocence  for  men. 

How  came  it,  then,  to  change  its  hue  1 
If  this  strange  ancient  story’s  true, 

When  Eve  from  Eden  forth  vvas  driven, 

P.y  pitying  angels  leave  was  given 
To  pluck  one  flower  before  she  went 
In  sorrow  to  so  long  lament. 

But  not  the  least  of  all  Eve’s  woes 
Was  to  forsake  the  lovely  rose  ; 

From  Paradise  though  she  must  part 
With  weeping  eyes  and  aching  heart, 

The  rose’s  fragrance  might  recall 
The  happy  days  before  the  Fall ! 

With  hasty  hand  and  heedless  how, 

Seizing  the  bush,  she  plucked  a  bough  ; 

Her  wounded  fingers  freely  bled, 

The  roses  white  were  thus  turned  red  ; 

And  so  indelible  the  stain 
That  most  of  roses  red  remain. 

Long  ages  passed  and  then  there  came 
The  Carpenter,  with  kingly  claim. 

F or  him,  meek  sufferer,  Man  of  W  oes, 

The  briers  were  gathered  fr  :>m  the  rose  ; 

In  mockery  his  brow  adorns 
Eden’s  red  rose  in  crown  of  thorns.. 

For  he  who  would  Eve’s  fault  repair 
Must  all  Eve’s  sorrow  also  share- 
Surely  those  memories,  then,  so  sad, 

Fresh  fragrance  to  the  rosp  may  add- 

w.  F.  DE  Bois  Maclaren. 


A  New  Walnut  Tree. — According  to  a  San 
Francisco  correspondent,  Mr.  Luther^  Bur¬ 
bank,  by  crossing  different  varieties  of  A\  alnut 
trees,  including  the  common  English  one,  has 
produced  a  tree  which  grows  more  quickly 
than  any  known  kind. 


West  Cornwall  Flora. 

Rare  Plan's  which  Grow  Nowhere  Else  in 
England. 

The  flora  of  the  western  district  of  Cornwall 
possesses  an  interest  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
that  of  any  corresponding  area  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  is  essentially  distinct  and  char¬ 
acteristic.  The  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of 
Penzance,  and  the  adjacent  Scillonian  archi¬ 
pelago,  enjoy  special  climatic  privileges,  due 
largely  to  flu-  prevailing  warm  westerly  winds. 
They  combine  “  the  summer  of  St.  Peters- 
burvh  with  the  winter  of  Constantinople, 
Milan,  and  Florence.”  Thus  Penzance 
belongs  to  the  isothermic  line  in  winter  of  the 
Olive"  and  the  Vine,  and  even  some  of  the 
Palms. 

For  a  considerable  period  it  has  been  a 
scientific  problem  that  the  West  of  Cornwall 
and  Ireland  were  joined  to  the  Continent,  and 
numerous  natural  phenomena  point  to  this 
conclusion.  Of  these,  its  flora  strengthens  the 
theory  greatly. 

There  are  about,  a  score  of  plants  indigenous 
to  Cornwall  which  are  practically  foreign  to 
other  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  hut 
which  are  found  either  in  Ireland,  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands,  or  Southern  Europe.  I  may  in¬ 
stance  two  species  of  St.  John’s  Wort,  HyPeri- 
cum  boeticum  and  H.  linariifolium.  which 
occur  both  in  West  Cornwall  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  Three  Trifoliums,  T.  Molinerii,  T. 
Bocconi,  and  T.  strictnm,  are  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  only  at  the  Lizard,  and  all  three  are 
South  European  plants.  Omithopus  ebrac- 
t.eatus  is  found  at  Tresco,  St.  Agnes,  and 
Bryber  in  the  Srilly  Islands,  but  nowhere  else 
in  England,  although  it  is  also  a  native  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  Two  very  insignificant, 
but  nevertheless  interesting,  little  plants, 
Ccrrigiola  listoratis  and  Illeoebrum  verticil- 
latum,  are  Cornish  plants,  with  a  few  habitats 
in  Devonshire.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Physospermum  cornubiense,  but  this  Um- 
bellifer  is  a  rare  plant. 

Erica  ciliaris  and  E.  vagans  are  two  very 
handsome  Heaths  indigenous  to  this  county. 
The,  former  is  readily  known  by  its  raceme  of 
highly-coloured  rosy  flowers,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  anthers  of  the  stamens  are  without 
the  appendages  possessed  by  those  of  the 
Scotch  and  cross-leaved  Heaths.  This  is  a 
strictlv  western  species,  extending  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  but  not 
penetrating  far  inland.  A  hybrid  between 
this  species  and  the  common  E.  Tetralix  has 
been  obtained  near  Truro.  Erica  vagans  is 
the  well-known  Cornish  Heath,  and  covers 
many  acres  of  land  in  the  Lizard  district.  It 
flowers  early  in  summer,  and  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  British  Heaths  by  the  anthers 
protruding  from  the  corolla,  as  well  as  being 
destitute  of  any  appendages.  Formerly  it  was 
suuDosel  to  be  confined  to  the  Serpentine  dis¬ 
trict,  but  Nature  has  apparently  a  distinct 
objection  to  hard  and  fast  lines,  and  this 
“rule”  no  longer  obtains,  for  it  is  met  with 
all  round  the  Mediterranean,  from  Spain  to 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  ascending 
along  the  Atlantic  to,  Cornwall  and  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland.  Like  E.  ciliaris,  the 
Cornish  Heath  never  penetrates  far  inland. 

Cicendia  filiformis,  Scrophularia  Scoro- 
donia.  Rumex  rupestris,  Juncus  capitatus, 
and  J.  pygmaeus  are  all  found  in  Cornwall, 
and  each  occurs  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
Echium  plantagineum,  a  very  handsome  wild 
flower,  is  an  obnoxious  cornfield  weed  in  a 
limited  district  near  the  Land’s  End,  to  which 
place  and  Jersev  it  is  confined.  A  grass, 
Cynodon  Dactylon,  was,  until  within  recent 
years,  found  near  the  shore  at  Penzance,  but 
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ii  Ims  boon  exterminated  by  tho  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  sea.  I aist,  but  not  least,  among 
(bo  varieties-  so  far  an  general  distribution 
goes  tho  Cornish  Moneywort,  Sibthorpia 
curopaoa,  is  one  of  tbo  most  delicate  and 
('banning  of  moisture-loving  plants.  If  is 
common  on  tbo  banks  of  most  streams  (in  val¬ 
leys)  throughout  Cornwall  and  some  parts  of 
Devon.  I'  is  also  a  native  of  tho  Channel 
Islands  and  of  I  lie  western  cons  I  ol  Europe. 

E.  W. 

♦ - 

Plants  Certificated 

AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW 

Dy  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

[Concluded  /row  p.  MO.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Phlox  canadensis  Perry’s  var. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  have  a  broad 
base  clasping  (In'  stem,  and  gradually  nar¬ 
rowed  upwards.  They  are  also  of  a  soft  and 
downy  character.  Tho  flowers  are  produced 
in  groat  abundance,  and  are  of  a  soft  lavender 
blue.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
Is'lween  P.  divaricate,  canadensis  and  P. 
pilosa.  It  was  raised  from  seed  brought,  from 
the  Hooky  Mountains.  Award  of  Merit  to 
.Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch 
more  llill,  London,  N. 

Roso  Lady  Gay. 

While  this  may  be  described  as  a  rambler 
Hose,  it  lias  ‘been  derived  from  Itosa  violin 
raiana,  and  not  from  R.  multiflora,  tho  parent 
of  the  Crimson  Humbler.  Tho  Mowers  are 
very  large  for  this  type,  and  produced  in 
branching  trusses  on  long  drooping  branches. 
The  petals  are  very  numerous,  reversely  heart 
shaped  and  rose,  fading  to  pink.  It  is  a 
grand  acquisition  to  the  group  of  rambler 
Hoses,  and  would  make  a  splendid  weeping 
Hose.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 

Begonia  Mine.  Granby. 

Here  we  have  a  large  tuberous  Begonia  with 
double  primrose  yellow  flowers,  The  petals 
are  all  deeply  (luted  or  goffered,  cut  or  lobed, 
and  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  so  that 
it  is  remarkably  distinct  in  its  class.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware's 
Nurseries,  Felt  ham,  Middlesex. 

Eremurns  Elwcsii  albnp.  1 

Tho  spikes  of  this  variety  have  the  same 
robust  and  densely  flowered  form  as  the  type, 
but  the  segments  are  white,  with  a  fine  green 
rib  on  (lie  back  of  each.  The  leaf  is  chan¬ 
nelled,  keeled  on  tho  back,  of  great  substance, 
and  5  in.  wide.  It  is  an  acquisition  to  this 
group  of  stately  herbaceous  plants.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Mr.  (!.  Routhe,  Foxliill  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Keston,  Kent. 

Roso  Philadelphia  Rambler. 

The  flowers  of  Ibis  Humbler  have  narrower 
petals  than  those  of  the  Crimson  Rambler, 
giving  the  flowers  a  very  neat  upponrnne*. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson  red,  being 
much  darker  than  when  we  described  the 
variety  in  autumn.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Pelargonium  Mons.  Rosaleur. 

Though  described  as  a  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
the  leaves  of  this  variety  are  green  without  a 
zone.  The  flowers  are  largo,  semi-double, 
rose  pink,  and  measure  2  in.  to  2\  in.  across 
each  pip.  Award  of  Merit  tq  Mr.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Peach  Peregrine. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size, 
and  spotted  or  splashed  with  crimson  on  a 
paler  red  ground  over  the  whole  surface  that 
has  been  exposed  to  sunlight.  The  fruits  take 
on  this  line  colour  some  time  before  they  are 
ripe.  The  llosh  is  highly  flavoured,  and  parts 
readily  from  the  stone,  ft  is  a  very  fruitful 
variety,  and  is  a  seedling  from  the  Spenser 
Nectarine.  It.  is  also  well  adapted  for  forcing, 
as  some  fin©  t  rees  of  it  wore  shown  'by  M.ssrs 
T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Saw bridgeworl  1 1 ,  Herts, 
who  were  accorded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Cucumber  Delicacy. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  to  this 
Cucumber  on  May  23rd,  ami  wo  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  and  origin  of  the  variety  on  p.  442. 
Some  fruits  of  it.  wore  again  brought  up  in 
better  condition,  and  the  committee,  being 
highly  satisfied  with  its  appearance,  gave  il  a 
first  (  lass  Certificate,  Mr.  S,  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledgo,  Farnhnm,  Surrey. 


A  Letter 

TO  THE 

Editor. 

Soils  and  Plant  Life. 

Dear  Sir,  With  regard  to  a  poem  entitled 
A  IM eloneliol ly  ITile,"  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  for  tile  101b  nil.  of  Tin  Caiuimninu 
Wi'in.ii,  if  lias  occurred  to  I  lie  writer  to  point 
out  to  readers  of  your  excellent  journal  Unit 
then*  is  much  more  of  sound  scientifically 
verified  tact  in  the  theory  amusingly  vent.i 
luted  by  tho  imaginary  11  Jones-Smythe ” 

than  . .  people,  even  experienced  gardeners, 

would  suppose. 

A  very  strong  argument  against  tho  notion 
that  the  carbon  of  vegetation  is  derived 
directly  from  organic  Hinder  in  the  soil  is 
affoide.il  by  flie  wcH-cstablishcd  fact  that, 
crops  have  boon  frequently  grown  upon  soils 
to  all  intent  s  and  purposes  free  from  organic 
vegetable  matter.  Experiments,  for  example, 
were  made  by  a  French  chemist ,  Bonssingault, 
who  raised  plants  from  seeds  in  soils  which 
had  previously  been  subjected  to  red  hot  heat  , 
and  1  rom  which  all  organic  carbonaceous 
vegetable  matter  bad  been  t  tins  removed  and 
burned  away,  and  yet  the  plants  not  only 
grew,  hut.  Thrived  upon  such  soil. 

Then,  again,  according  to  that  most  careful 
of  observers,  Ihc  late  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  rich  har¬ 
vests  of  Maize  are  grown  in  the  interior  of 
Chili  and  I’eru  upon  soils  consisting  of  tho 
merest,  quicksand,  never  enriched  bv  manures. 
Another  writer,  Colonel  Campbell,  points  out 
that  the  soil  of  the  Cinnamon  gardens  in  Cey¬ 
lon  is  pure  quartz  sand,  white  as  snow.  Many 
other  instances  could  be  cited  in  proof  of  this. 
One  can  even  go  further.  Observation  lias 
shown  that  when  plants  are  grown  upon  soils 
containing  organic  vegetable  matter,  so  far 
from  this  vegetable  matter  in  the  so i  1  being 
used  up  or  decreased  by  any  feeding  of  plants 
upon  it,  it  is  very  much  increased. 

I  suppose  that  nearly  all  the  readers  of 
Tin  O  Aiimxixi;  Would  are  aware  that 
plants  derive  nourishment  from  the  air  by 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
retaining  the  carbon,  one  of  its  constituents, 
in  their  tissues.  "While  (his  is  so,  1  am  of 
opinion  that  very  few  but  thought  “the  part 
played  l>v  the  soil  ”  was  the  important  one, 
and  the  soil  supplied  far  more  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  than  the  atmosphere.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  an  illustrated  article  on 


“How  Plants  Feed”  would,  1  am  sure,  b 
welcomed  by  many  readers,  if  written  by  on 
more  competent,  to  handle  the  subject  in  u 
illuminative  and  instructive  manner  than  a 
North krn  Gardener. 


TRADE  NOTICES. 

Guernsey  Bulbs. 

Til©  wholesale  catalogue  of  bulbs  issued  b 
Messrs.  W.  Manger  and  Sons,  Guernsey,  ij 
now  on  our  table,  and  the  great  variety  o 
subjects  lisle  I  certainly  exceeds  what  w. 
ahould  have  anticipated  from  such  a  mm.i1 
island.  The  bulbs  grown  include  Daffodils  ii 
great  variety,  early,  single,  and  double  Tulips 
Parrot  Tulips,  May-flowering  Tulips,  an, 
species  of  Darwin  Tulips,  Freesias,  Ixias 
Sparaxias,  early  ami  late-flowering  Gladioli  ii 
great-  variety.  Amaryllis  and  various  otlu- 
Gape  bulbs-  are  represented  by  many  of  1  lie  bes 
species  and  varieties.  Irises  are  represent!- 
not  only  by  bulbous  species,  but  by  Ha; 
Irises  (if  the  German  and  Japanese  types 
Montbrot ias,  Lilies,  and  others  of  that  clas- 
arc  represented  by  some  of  the  best  <d  then 
kind.  Toi  the  above  various  Phloxes,  I’ve 
thrums-,  l’aeonics,  and  other  herbaewne 
plants  have  been  added.  The  catalogin'  i 
illustrated  by  full-page  and. other  pictures  n 
many  of  tho  plants  offered. 

Kelway’s  Manual. 

The  above,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Kelway  an 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  is  indeed  a  manna 
of  horticulture,  as  it  not  only  describes  tli 
plants  offered,  but  also  gives  a  deal  of  in 
formation  relating  to  t ho  cultivation  of  tli 
different  subjects.  The  manual  runs  t 
3b0  pp.,  ami  therefore  contains  a  vast  nmoun 
of  information  dealing  with  the  art  of  garden 
ing.  Numerous  illustrations  adorn  its  page* 
amongst,  which  we  may  single  out  a  ('(dome 
picture  of  Kelway’s  Imperial  Paeonies,  a 
well  as  large  photographic,  illustrations  < 
perennial  borders,  Delphiniums  in  gi'on 
variety,  I’aeouics,  ( !ai  I  lard  ias,  l’yrctliruim 
Phloxes,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Petunia.' 
and  many  other  flowers.  Each  of  these  suT 
jects  is  usually  represented  by  a  number  " 
illustrations,  showing  the  use  of  such  plant 
in  beds,  fields,  and  borders  in  associatioi 
with  dwelling-houses  in  private  establish 
ments.  The  latter  half  of  the  manual  i 
devoted  to  vegetables,  also  well  illustrate 
with  good  varieties  of  each  respective  typ> 
Flower  seeds  are  also  dealt  with  in  the  latt* 
part  of  the  manual,  and  amongst  them  w 
note  seeds  of  large  numbers  of  choice  aiinm 
and  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  Severs 
pictures  show  as  many  varieties  of  late-flowe 
ing  Gladioli,  for  which  Messrs.  Kelway  ha\ 
made  themselves  famous  during  tho  Ion 
period  of  years  of  attention  to  the  cultivatio 
and  improvement  of  Ibis  class  of  plant- 
Daffodils  and  Tulips  so  recently  with  us  wi, 
in  a  relatively  short  time  be  before  us  agan 
and  attention  is  called  to  them,  by  means  , 
numerous  pictures  of  choice  and  usef 
varieties. 

- o - 

London  City  Mission  at  East  Bvknha 
Park.  On  Tuesday,  June  -7th.  some  C 
London  City  missionaries  enjoyed  a  day 
Hast  Burnham  Park,  near  Slough,  at  t' 
invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  J.  \  citch. 

*  *  * 

Teaching  the  Boys. — The  boys  at  the  Pac¬ 
ha  m  National  Schools  cultivate  plots  of  lad 
ifi  (he  school  grounds.  The  work  is  done 
their  spare  time,  and  several  of  them  are 
no  means  indifferent  gardeners. 
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INSECT  PESTS  qp  TMj  GARDEN. 


Some  Enemies  oe  the  Rose. 


As  hi  oilier  members  <il  llie  Rose  family, 
i  ell  ns  I  lie  A  1 1 1  j I e ,  Tear,  I  Mum,  anil  Cherry, 
ill  tile  case  of  I  lie  Rose  itself,  there  ,rl'o 
nn\  eiicin  ies,  linl  li  msec!  uinl  languid.  In 
is  case  I  shall  coniine  myself  In  the  insect, 
minies,  nieiil  inning  "iily  a  lew  of  I  lie  more 
iipoiTaiil,  of  those.  Some  of  I  hem  are  red  a 
|\ely  scarce,  Imf  collectively  I  hey  do  a  deal 


Till-;  mil, HI. N  OR  (I  It  KI5N  ROSE  (Ml A K Kit. 

I.  Thu  purfuut  liuetlc.  2.  Tim  larva  or  mnggot.  U.  'Iliu 
jiujm.  4.  '1  lie  cocoon. 


Id'  harm,  and,  during  May  and  dune  espc- 
■ially,  require  much  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
lie  ntiill  ivalor  to  successfully  contend  against 
tdielil.  ’I  lie  young  leaves  and  Kose  buds  are 
■lioice  and  delicate  morsels  to  these  plant 
■iiomies,  and  they  are  remorseless,  in  their 
Instruction.  Some  gardens  are  relatively 
ee  from  the  depredations  of  the  larger 


lumber  of  them,  bill  few  gardens  indeed  are 
Iwithout,  several  of  the  insect  pests,  so  that 
those  who  would  enjoy  their  Itosesi  in  list  be 
watchful  at  all  limes,  especially  al  the  com 
iiieiiceinent  of  the  outbreak  when  the  leaves 
are  j mst  unfolding  until  the  flowers  are  on  the 
point  of  expansion.  In  proportion  to  the 
watchfulness  of  the  cultivator,  so  will  the 
I  lost  is  be  perfectin'  otherwise  when  they  reach 
their  flowering  stages  in  dune  and  duly. 


The  Golden  or  the  Green  Rose  Chafer 
(Cetonia  aurata). 

In  this  beetle  we  have  a  noble  and  hand¬ 
some  enemy  of  the  Itose,  which,  if  it  were 
at  all  scarce,  enfomio legists  or  those  with  a 
love,  for  insects,  would  be  loath  to  destroy. 

I  he  (.olden  Chafer  is  by  no  moans  a  common 
beetle  about  London,  except  on  occasion, 
when  it  may  bo  present  in  thouisands  in  the 
western  suburbs  and  proven  real  pest.  If  not, 
to  be  eradicated,  d  shniuihl  at  least  be  severely 
thinned  in  numbers. 

'I  lie  beetles  appear  during  May  and  dune, 
settling  upon  the  Roso  and  Apple  blossom’ 
devouring  the  stamens,  and  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  tho  fertilisation  of  the  flowers.'  They  are 
even  more  destructive  to  Strawberry  blossom 
wnen  lliov  occur  in  vast  numbers  iii  a  Straw 
berry  held  or  plantation.  The  female  chafer 
busies  herself  in  laying  eggs  in  the  ground  in 
So,"e  N  I*, at  ion  where  I  lie  larvae  when  hatched 
out  will  find  food.  The  grubs  are  of  largo 


si/e  when  full  fed,  and  lie  in  the  curved  posi 
lion  shown  in  I, lie  accompanying  illustration, 
t  hey  are  about  I  Ain.  long,  thick,  fat,  and 
while,  with  a  pale. yellow  head,  furnislied  with 
strong  jaws,  by  which  they  destroy  the  roots 
of  a  great  variety  of  garden  and  oilier  plants. 
The  maggot  is  similar  to  that,  of  I, lie  (lock 
chafer,  hut,  is  furnished  with  transverse  lines 
of  short  hairs  on  the  body,  by  which  it  may 
be  o  isl  i  ngu  islicd. 

The  grubs  live  in  the  soil  for  two  or  three 
years  until  full  fed,  when  they  make 
cocoons  of  earth  covered  on  the  outside  with 
pellets  of  soil,  as  shown  in  I  lie.  figure.  In 
ibis  cocoon  file  grub,  passes  into  llie  pupa, 
stage,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  rests  in  the 
soil  until  some  timi'i  in  May,  when,  it  changes 
i  nt  o  the  per  fee  I  lree  lie.  d  h  i  h  is  a  real  ly  hand 
some  insect,  with  metallic  green  and  lustrous 
wing  cases,  which  give  golden  reflections, 
lienee  Idle  name  (.olden  ('haler.  Some  lines 
of  pale  yellow  or  while  cross  the  wing  cases 
and  give  the  beetle  a  very  distinctive  appear 
a  lice.  Underneath,  the  wing  cascis  are  large 
membraneous  wings  by  which  the  beetle  can 
fly  wil  b  gn  at  rapidity. 


Tin,  husk  i ,i;a f  sawi'i.v  (Ily/ohniKi,  /town).' 


Remedies.  When  tlu;  beetles  appear  dur 
ing  May  and  .June  they  may  be  calUigJit,  with  a 
sweeping  or  butterfly  net,  in  bright,  weather. 
When  Idle  weather  is  dull  they  are  very  slug¬ 
gish,  and  may  be  gathered  by  band,  putting 
them  in  glass  jarsi  or  wide  mouthed  bottles 
until  they  can  bo  destroyed  The  cultivator 
may  also  examine  trc-cH.  or  bushes  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  early  morning  nr  in  dull 
weather,  and  shake  the  beetles  down  on  cloths 
spread  beneal  li 

llie,  grubs  can  also  bo  trapped  by  laying 
pieceii  of  turf  over  Idle  infested  ground,  heaps 
of  weeds,  dung,  or  anything  containing  voge 
I  able  mutter  of  wliieli  the  giJUibs  are  very  fond, 
and  lay  up  Micro  where  they  may  be  caught, 
when  the  traps  are  examined.  In  some  cases 
if  may  be  convenient  to  keep  poultry  which 
are  fond  of  the  grubs.  They  are  given  to 
scratching,  however,  and  it  would  lw  safer  to 
keep  tame  rooks  and  gulls,  which  devour  smell 
gruYi  in  large  numbers. 


Rose  leaf  Sawfly  (Hylotoma  Rosac). 

I',  mill  ies  of  I  In  lb  >  m-  be  I  o  lie  i  II  g  to  I  111  I  a  III  1 1  \ 
of  sawtlies  all  v<  ry  numerous,  and  I  can  only 
mention  a  few  ol  lli  t  more  common  and  lnni 
till.  (llleot  lie  most  desl  rueliv ’e  I  I  tie  i  ll 
above  named,  amt  it  may  h"  taken  as  typical 
of  several  oilier  Species  which  also  prey  upon 

lie-  Roso,  though  to  a  mallei  <  -  , 1 1  Tin 

pel  feet  sawfly  is  an  inseef  with  four  incin 
braneoiis  wings,  and  measures  one  thud  ol  an 
nu  ll  to  two  lift  1 1 s  of  an  nu  ll  lone.  It  i  dull 
yellow,  with  a  black  head,  a  black  base  i,>  the 
legs,  and  similar  black  riii"  round  tin-  feel 
llie  caterpillar  will  lie  more  evident  to  the 
cultivator  tii.in  (die  ported,  fly,  and  may  bo 
recognised  as  somewhat  similar  to  that  ol  the 
<  iooseherry  Sawfly.  The  ealerpillai  is  blui  ,li 
green  with  yellow  markings  along  the  side  , 
and  a  line  of  black  spots,  each  bearing  a 
brist  le,  along  tin-  middle  of  each  side  d  lie 
head  is  also  brownish  black.  I  wo  broods 
of  these  cat "i'pi liars  in  a  year  torment  the 
Rose  grower,  the  lirsf  in  May  and  .linmand 
the  second  in  August  and  September. 

llie  female  insect  makes  a  cut,  in  a  young 
twig  and  deposits  an  egg  therein  In  a  few 
days  I  lie  larva  batches  out  and  comnieiu'es 
eating  llie  leaves,  gnawing  or  cutting  thorn 
regularly  in  strips  of  a  certain  breadth,  until 
nothing  but  flic  mid  ribs  of  llie  leaflets  are 
loft.  The  caterpillars  fake  up  peculiar  posi 
fioiis  on  flic  odgo  of  llio  leaflet,  and  they 
either  curl  their  fail  downwards  or  upwards, 
these  attitudes  serving  to  (list ingiiirsb  the 
particular  genus  at  least,  to  which  llie  name 
belongs.  llio  accompanying  illustration 
shows  some  of  the  attitudes  of  the  cater  pi  I  lur 
when  feeding, 

('I'ii  hr  COtll l  II  Ill’ll.) 

A  FREAK 

0F  Tlie  ROSE, 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 

Roses  are  liable  to  produce  freaks,  pisl 
as  much  as  other  florists’  flowers  are,  and  in 
some  seasons  these  peculiarities  are  more 
plentiful  Ilian  in  others.  <>ur  illusfral  ion 
represents  two  sport  blooms  of  llie  Hybrid 


II.  r.  HUSK  no  A  K  III  WKI.I.I  NUTON. 


I  Vr pel  u al  Duke  of  Wellington,  one  of  which 
W<  received  fl'OIH  a  eorrespolldelil  at  (ilasgow, 
and  the  oldie r  from  aeari'espond  on  I,  in  Middle 
sex,  but  which  we  presume  was  grown  in 
Surrey.  The  specimens  wore  perfectly  dried 
up  before  they  were  photographed  ;  but. when 
they  arrived  I, hoy  were  perfectly  fresh,  wit'll 
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velvety-red  petals,  shaded  with  blackish- 
maroon.  Usually  this  is  a  very  effective  Rose, 
and  we  presume  that,  except  as  a  curiosity, 
no  grower  of  Roses  likes  to  see  his  favourites 
behaving  in  this  peculiar  and  erratic  manner. 
Judging  from  the  specimens  obtained  from  so 
widely  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
variety  may  be  given  to  this  sort  of  behaviour 
more  than  others,  but  possibly  the  season  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  figure  on  the  left  hand  shows  the  face 
of  one  bloom,  the  rim  on  the  outside  repre¬ 
senting  the  mass  of  shrivelled  petals  which 
should  normally  constitute  the  flower.  The 
figure  on  the  right  shows  the  sepals  with  the 
petals  inside.  Turning  to  the  figure  on  the 
left,  the  reader  will  note  a  number  of  knobs 
or  buds.  Now,  what  has  happened  in  this 
particular  case  is  that  the  Rose,  after  being 
perfectly  formed,  has  become  proliferous, 
giving  rise  to  a  large  number  of  flowers  from 
the  centre  of  the  primary  and  normal,  or 
ordinary  one.  Now,  each  of  these  small  buds 
represents  a  repetition  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
forming  the  ordinary  bloom.  These  small 
central  buds  have  taken  the  place  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Rose,  which  had  no  hep  or  seed  vessel, 
as  in  garden  Roses  and  wild  Roses  generally. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  this  is  than  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  has  taken  place.  Botanists  are 
generally  agreed  that  sepals,  petals,  stamens, 
and  the  pistils  forming  a  complete  flower  are 
merely  modifications  of  the  ordinary  green 
leaves  of  the  plant  to  serve  a  given  purpose. 
This  freak  has  quite  departed  from  its  usual 
behaviour,  and  no  seeds  could  possibly  be 
obtained  from  such  a-  form.  Judging  from 
the  position  of  the  central  buds,  we  presume 
that  they  take  the  place  of  what  should  have 
been  seeds  in  an  ordinary  bloom. 

What  then  has  taken  place  is  this  :  growth 
in  length  of  the  floral  axis  ceased  as  usual, 
and,  instead  of  producing  green  leaves,  pro¬ 
duced  sepals  and  numerous  petals,  forming  an 
ordinary  garden  form  of  double  flower.  Then, 
it  would  seem  that  both  these  Roses  took  an 
afterthought  and  commenced  fresh  growth,  in 
this  case  secondary  flower  buds,  merely  repre¬ 
senting  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  primary 
or  normal  one. 

Al  e  cannot  say  what  is  Nature’s  reason  for 
this  behavious  ;  but  even  in  the  green  Rose,  for 
instance,  she  has  carried  this  freak  much 
farther  in  producing  green  leaves,  imitating 
to  some  extent  the  ordinary  foliage  leaves, 
though  not  carried  quite  so  far.  AVe  may  look 
upon  these  freaks  then  as  stages  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reversion  from  coloured  petals  towards 
green  leaves,  suoh  as  the  botanist  considered 
made  up  the  ordinary  flowers  and  plants  in 
ancient  times. 

Pear  Competitions  Threatened.  ■ —  Our 
Pears  would  seem  to-  be  in  a  parlous  con¬ 
dition.  “Last  year,”  writes  a  correspondent, 
“  Dr.  Bartrum,  of  Wakes  Colne,  who  knows 
something  about  horticulture,  remarked  in  a 
valuable  letter  to  the  faithful  that  unless  some 
common  action  were  taken  by  fruit  growers 
to  combat  the  Pear  midge,  this  insect  would 
presently  practically  exterminate  Pears  in 
this  country.  What  price,  then,  cups  and 
medals  for  the  best  dish  of  six  ?  ” 

■*  *  * 

This  Cauliflower  Takes  the  Cake. — The 
pretty  village  of  Pickhill,  Thirsk,  is  at  present 
bursting  with  pride  over  a  Cauliflower  weigh¬ 
ing  19g  lbs. ,  grown  by  Mr.  John  Isbell,  and 
claimed  to  be  a  record  in  Yorkshire. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Fruit  Disease. — Lemon  orchards 
in  Southern  California  have  been  devastated 
by  a  new  fruit  disease,  known  as  the  “  brown 
rot.” 


[By  Rosecomil] 


One  who  is  a  regular  reader  of  my  notes 
has  asked  me  to  say  a  little  more  abo'iifc 
gapes,  giving  the  symptoms,  and  asking  it 
there  is  not  some  more  simple  remedy  than 
those  I  have  given — one  which  could  be  more 
safely  used  by  a  novice  in  these  things.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  accede  to 
this  request,  because  it  is  my  wish,  and  also 
the  wish  of  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening 
AVori.i),  that  this  column  should  be  of  real 
practical  use  to  our  readers. 

Gapes  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases 
to  winch  clncKen  life  is  subject,  thousands  of 
birds  dying  from  its  ravages  every  breeding 
season.  It  is  caused  by  a  collection  of  smalt 
wire-like  worms  in  the  trachea,  the  windpipe 
at  times  being  completely  blocked  with  them. 
Chickens  suffering  from  this  disease  go  about 
gasping  for  breath  and  uttering  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  and  pitiful  cries.  They  have  fairly  to 
gasp  for  breath,  they  have  frequent  attacks 
of  sneezing,  ana  are  continually  striving  to 
swallow. 

the  symptoms  are  such  that  the  veriest  tyro 
at  poultry- -keeping  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
them  once  lie  has  read  the  description  of  how 
the  birds  are  attacked  ;  the  constant  gaping 
and  stretching  of  the  neck,  the  distressing 
cry,  the  moping,  huddled  up,  forlorn,  dejected 
appearance,  and  the  rapid  wasting  away  of 
flesh  can  all  be  seen. 

As  I  said  before,  the  treatment  generally 
adopted  by  breeders  of  experience  is  the  dip¬ 
ping  of  a  feather  in  turpentine  or  carbolic 
acid  and  glycerine,  inserting  it  in  the  throat, 
twisting  it  sharply  round,  and  then  withdraw¬ 
ing  it.  This,  of  course,  needs  practice  to  per¬ 
form  effectively,  and  if  it  is  done  at  all 
clumsily  injury  to  the  bird  may  result,  even 
if  it  does  not  cause  death.  The  turpentine, 
also  the-  carbolic,  is  death  itself  to  the  worms 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Both  the 
turpentine  and  carborlic  volatilise  in  the 
throat,  and  in  this  way  perform  the  work 
needed.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that 
too  much  of  either  of  these  substances  would 
speedily  cause  death,  but  if  the  feather  is 
aippei  m  -the  solution  and  then  allowed  to 
drain  till  there  is  really  no  free  turpentine 
or  carbolic  solution  on  it,  no  harm  can  result, 
unless,  of  course,  the  operation  is  so  clumsily- 
performed  that  the  bird  is  choked  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  feather  is  inserted. 

borne  years  ago  that  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  naturalist  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  “  Field,”  recommended  breeders  to 
treat  chickens  suffering  from  gapes  with 
vaporised  carbolic  acid,  declaring  that  in  his 
wide  experience  it  was  the  most  certain 
remedy  he  had  tried.  Vajiorising  with:  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  a  most  drastic  remedy,  and  would 
undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  kill  both  the  chickens  and  the 
parasites. 

A  remedy  which  is  very  safe  and  at  the 
same  time  very  easy  of  manipulation  by  the 
veriest  beginner  in  poultry-breeding  is  a 
patent  remedy  made  up  by  the  well-known 
lirm  Spratt’s  Patent.  It  is  a  powder  oalled 
Blackerite.  In  using  Blackerite  there  is  no 
individual  treatment,  the  chickens  being 
treated  collectively,  the  modus  opcrandi  being 
to  till  a  pair  of  bellows  (there  is  a  special  form 
of  bellows  for  the  use  of  Blackerite)  with  the 
powder  and  then  blow  it  into  the  coop  or 


foster  mother  in  which  the  chickens  live.  Full 
directions  as  to  use  are  issued  with  the  pack¬ 
ages,  so  that  no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  how  tr' 
proceed. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  tin 
system  I  myself  adopt  is  to  sprinkle  a  f, 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  amongst  the  ashes 
which  I  place  in  all  my  chicken  coops.  ,The 
car  colic  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
asnes  by  being  well  stirred  with  a  thick  stick 
At  night,  when  the  hen  is  brooding  her  ];«■ 
family,  tlie  carbolic  volatilises  with  the  (Urit 
of  the  lien’s  body,  and  the  fumes  arisin-r  lqm.-, 
away  not  only  gapes  but  many  other  diseases 
which  chicken  flesh  is  heir  to.  My  coop,i  are 
all  cleaned  out  twice  a  week  and  supplied 
with  fresh  ashes,  or,  failing  ashes,  very  fine 
peat  moss.  J 
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to  use  carbolic  acid  either  in  powder  or  weak 
liquid  form  about  the  runs  and  houses  of  all 
chickens  on  the  place,  or  they  will  be  certain 
o  become  infected.  It  often  happens  that 
birds  get-  the  disease  by  being  placed  on 
ground  which  is  infected.  Eggs  of  the  worm 
are  coughed,  up,  and  they  bury  themselves  m 
the  fungus  or  loose  grass  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  are  picked  up  by  other  birds 
thus  when  birds  have  had  gapes  all  runs  and 
houses  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
before  being  used  again  for  other  birds.  If 
those  who  keep:  a  few  fowls  will  only  prac¬ 
tise  cleanliness  m  their  management,  and  use 
the  carbolic  acid  m  the  regular  bi-weeklv 
cleaning  of  all  coop*  and  houses  used  for 
chickens,  they  will  seldom  be  troubled  with 
gapes. 
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The  Sweet  Pea  Show. 

Owing  to  the  tine  growing  weather  last 
ApriJ  twelvemonth,  the  date,  July  20th,  was 
said  to  be  too  late  for  some  growers,  and 
accordingly  July  4th  was  fixed  for  the  1905 
exhibition.  AYlien  this  date  was  announced 
it  stiuck  me  that  the  northern  growers  would 
stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  attempting  to 
light  for  the  championship.  Although 
situated  in  Kent,  the  vines  rarely  start  bloom¬ 
ing  with  me  until  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  the  seed  has  invariably  been  sown  in  pots 
early  in  March. 


To  get  ahead  I  sowed  this  season  early  in 
February,  and  planted  out  the  first-  week  in 
Apiil,  and  at  that  time  I  had  no  doubts  as 
to  their  being  in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of 
June. 

But  directly  after  planting  the  north¬ 
easterly  winds  started,  and  for  over  six 
weeks  the  perishing  blasts  played  around  the 
Leas,  and  not  until"  the  hast  week  in  May 
did  they  show  a  sign  of  growth.  Four  months 
had  elapsed  and  the  best-  plants  were  but  four 
inches  high. 


AVords  cannot  express  my  feelings,  and 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  a  famous 
Midland  grower  wrote  to  say  that  one  hatch 
of  plants  put  out  were  covered  with  snow 
the  following  day,  and  furious  winds  were  at 
the  moment  battering  the  others,  I  began  to 
think  that  the  Sweet  Pea  Show  would  be 
made  up  by  glass-house  men. 

The  last  days  of  May  and  first  four  days 
of  June  proved  a  godsend,  and  the  plants 
began  to  jump,  and  with  them  our  hopes, 
although  the  great  heat  was  very  trying  after 
tlie  terrible  drying  winds,  and  we  began  to 
s’gh  for  rain. 

It  came  on  the  fifth  and  has  lasted  ever 
sinefe,  this  being  the  eighth.  AVith  the  rain 
we  are  having  the  same  cold  blighting  north¬ 
east  winds,  which  blow  the  plants  away 
from  the  supports. 

Peaite- 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
,ny  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
rief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
vly ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
•h  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
ow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send- 
supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
est  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
orward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
wardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn  ; 
he  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
if  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
he  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted-  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
thould  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
loil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
iled,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
vill  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
s  sent. 


ffethod  of  Training  Fuchsias. 

I  have  some  Fuchsias  which  are  making  vigorous 
growth,  but  several  of  the  branches  are  too  long, 
naking  the  plant  lopsided.  How  can  the  growth 
be  equalised  to  cause  the  plant  to  grow  in 
pyramidal  shape?  (R.  E.  H.) 

Some  varieties  of  Fuchsia  are  liable  to  make 
rampant  growth,  with  long  joints  to  the  stems. 
Others  again  are  short-jointed,  and  should  be 
treated  somewhat  differently.  Some  of  them 
branch  freely,  while  others  are  very  straggling  in 
their  growth.  Each  variety  should  be  carefully 
observed  and  treated  according  to  its  wants. 
1'hose  which  are  inclined  to  throw  out  long 
Branches  at  wide  intervals  should  be  stopped  at 
in  early  period  of  their  growth  by  pinching  out 
the  tip.  This  will  check  the  said  rampant  shoots 
and  cause  them  to  throw  out  side  branches,  thus 
serving  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Those  branches  which 
ire  short  should  not  be  pinched  unless  they  show 
in  inclination  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  rest. 
If  the  central  shoot  or  leader  should  make  long 
jointed  wood  without  side  shoots  it  may  be 
checked  in  the  same  way  by  pinching  it,  thus 
causing  it  to  give  rise  to  lateral  branches  to  aid 
the  symmetry  of  the  plant.  These  methods  can 
be  pursued  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  the 
plants  are  making  growth.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  you  to  make  shapely  plants  by  timely 
attention. 

Onion  Maggot  . 

Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  check  the 
ravages  of  this  pest,  as  our  Onions  are  dying  off 
badly?  (T.  Weir.) 

The  Onion  maggot  may  be  present  all  the 
season,  but  it  is  capable  of  doing  the  most  injury 
when  cue  plants  are  yet  veiy  small.  Your  best 
p.an  at  that  season  is  to  keep  the  beds  clear  of 
weeds  and  to  appiy  some  stimulant  that  will 
make  the  Onions  grow  away  rapidly.  Nitrogen 
in  some  form  or  other  is  a  very  good  stimulant 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  as  this  is  usually 
deficient  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  most  soils. 
Nitrate  of  soda  could  be  employed  once  a  week 
by  dissolving  i  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  and 
watering  the  beds  with  this  liquid  by  means  of 
a  rosed  watering  pot.  It  is  advisable  to  vary 
artificial  manures  so  that  the  second  waterin'^ 
might  contain  guano,  using  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  guano  to  a  two-gallon  watering  pot.  Blood 
manure  is  also  a  very  good  stimulant,  and  about 
the  same  amount  of  it  can  be  used  as  in  the  case 
of  guano.  These  stimulants  might  be  given  alter¬ 
nately  once  in  five  or  seven  days.  It  is  always 
safe  to  err  on  the  weak  side  rather  than  the 
strong.  These  manures  are  readily  soluble,  but 
the  plants  being  in  growth  are  ready  to  take  them 
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up  and  be  benefited  by  them.  Some  growers  have 
successfully  mixed  paraffin  oil  with  sand,  laying 
this  on  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  Onions. 
If  you  follow  the  plan  of  feeding  the  Onions, 
however,  we  think  this  latter  method  of  keeping 
away  the  fly  unnecessary.  The  stimulants  may  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  Onions  are  well  ger¬ 
minated. 

Failure  of  Stocks. 

Very  soon  after  sowing  a  packet  of  Ten- Weeks 
Stocks,  the  seedlings  came  up  splendidly,  and  we 
pricked  them  off  into  boxes  when  they  had  about 
half  a  dozen  leaves.  By  this  time  many  of  them 
were  damping  off,  and  they  continued  to  do  so 
till  we  had  only  a  small  number  left,  sufficient 
to  fill  a  bed,  but  we  wanted  three.  Can  you 
account  for  this  wholesale  damping  off  and  say  how 
to  prevent  it  in  future.  (Mathiola.) 

Stocks  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
damping-off  fungus  (Pythium  debaryanum),  more 
so,  indeed,  than  most  annuals,  though  a  great 
number  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  cold, 
damp  weather  about  the  time  the  seedlings  must 
have  come  up  had  acted  as  a  check  upon  growth, 
while  the  moisture  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
fungus,  which  attacks  seedlings  just  at  the 
ground-line,  thus  cutting  off  connection  between 
the  root  and  the  leaves.  Whenever  you  see  this 
taking  place,  the  best  plan  is  to  prepare  boxes 
or  seed  pans  and  have  the  Stocks  pricked  off 
about  2  in.  each  way.  This  will  be  sufficient 
room  for  the  plants  to  grow  until  they  can  be 
planted  out.  This  method  of  procedure  acts  as 
a  check  upon  damping,  and  even  some  of  the 
plants  which  are  attacked  will  recover  if  they 
have  been  transplanted  in  the  early  stages.  These 
instructions  are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  acted 
upon  next  spring  when  sowing  Stocks  or  other 
annuals  liable  to  damp. 

Potting  up  Chrysanthemums. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  should  like  to  pot  up  some  to 
bloom  in  the  greenhouse.  Can  this  be  done  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction?  (A.  P.  M.) 

Chrysanthemums  are  very  easily  managed  sub¬ 
jects  and  lift  very  well,  provided  you  select  a 
suitable  time  for  the  operation.  Dull,  moist 
weather  is  best,  because  the  plants  will  keep 
fresh  until  the  roots  have  taken  fresh  hold  of  the 
sdil.  They  will  grow  away  and  flower  freely  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  When  potting  them  up, 
however,  you  should  take  the  precaution  to  stand 
them  in  a  shady  position  for  at  least  a  week 
until  all  danger  of  flagging  is  over.  At  the  same 
time,  keep  them  sufficiently  moist  at  the  roots, 
and  frequently  damp  over  with  the  syringe.  As 
the  roots  will  now  be  pretty  widely  spread  in 
the  soil,  you  should  take  the  precaution  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  plants  for  lifting  some  days  previously 
to  the  operation.  This  can  be  done  by  pushing 
the  spade  to  the  full  length  of  the  blade  down 
each  side  of  the  plant,  and  just  sufficiently  far 
away  from  the  plant  to  leave  a  fair  amount  of 
root  with  a  ball  of  soil.  Some  of  the  roots  are 
sure  to  be  cut,  but  sufficient  will  remain  to 
carry  on  the  plant  until  again  established. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  on  a  Wall. 

Two  plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  are  throwing  up 
strong  suckers  from  the  base.  Should  these  be 
removed  to  cause  the  plants  to  bloom  well  ?  Any 
information  through  your  valuable  paper  would 
be  acceptable.  (J.  Jefferies.) 

It  all  depends  upon  what  the  suckers  come 
from.  If  the  plants  are  grafted  or  budded  on  the 
Brier  stock  it  is  possible  the  suckers  may  be 
coming  from  the  roots  of  the  same.  If  they  arise 
above  the  point  of  union,  they  would  belong  to 
the  Rose,  and  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  strong 
as  they  may  during  the  season,  provided  always 
you  have  plenty  of  room  to  lay  them  in.  Such 
suckers  from  the  base  of  the  plants  should  always 
be  encouraged  because  you  can  thereby  keep  up 
the  vigour  of  'the  plant  and  enable  you  to  cover 
the  walls  with  good  wood.  Should  the  plant  be 
getting  crowded  with  stems,  some  of  the  old  ones 
should  be  cut  away  down  to  the  ground  line  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  young  stems  or 
suckers,  as  you  term  them.  These  should  be 
fastened  to  the  wall  at  their  full  length,  and 
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merely  slightly  shortened  in  spring  when  pruning, 
if,  indeed,  they  have  not  been  cut  back  by  frost 
in  winter.  In  such  case,  all  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  cut  them  back  to  the  sound  and 
healthy  wood. 

Plum  Tree  Eaten. 

The  Blum  tree  in  the  garden  here  is  very  much 
injured  by  some  sort  of  insect,  apparently  the 
same  as  enclosed.  Several  others  on  the  tree 
dropped  down  when  the  shoots  were  touched. 
Can  you  say  if  this  is  likely  to  have  eaten  the 
leaves  and  shoots,  and  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  them?  (A.  Read.) 

The  insect  sent  was  the  Red-legged  Garden 
Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus).  The  weevils 
cannot  fly  and  feed  chiefly  after  nightfall,  so  that 
they  are  probably  very  plentiful,  and  if  you  go 
round  at  night  with  a  lantern  and  examine  the 
foliage,  you  will  probably  find  numbers  of  them, 
or  at  least  a  little  earlier  when  the  foliage  was 
younger.  If  still  found  infesting  the  trees,  you 
should  spread  a  white  cloth  on  the  ground 
beneath  by  day.  Then  at  night  go  round  with  a 
lantern,  suddenly  turning  the  light  on  the  foliage 
and  at  the  same  time  shaking  the  tree.  This  will 
cause  the  weevils  to  drop  down  on  the  cloth  laid 
for  them.  They  can  then  be  swept  or  gathered 
up  before  they  have  had  time  to  recover  them¬ 
selves  and  scamper  off. 

Primula  Sieboldi. 

Some  fine  varieties  of  this  Primula  flowered 
well  this  year  in  our  garden,  and  we  should  like 
to  increase  them.  Please  give  directions  for  this 
in  The  Gardening  World.  (Robert  Lendrum.) 

If  the  plants  are  making  growth  and  not  likely 
to  die  down  for  some  time,  you  could  lift  and 
carefully  divide  the  clumps,  planting  them  out 
again  in  their  permanent  positions.  Usually, 
however,  the  foliage  dies  down  about  this  time 
and  the  plants  go  to  rest.  It  would  be  much 
safer,  in  our  opinion,  to  pot  up  the  divisions  and 
keep  them  in  pots  until  spring.  They  caii  thus 
be  kept  safer  than  when  small  pieces  are  put  in 
the  ground  to  be  attacked  by  various  enemies 
before  they  get  well  established.  By  having 
them  in  pots  in  cold  frames  the  plants  will  be 
more  directly  under  your  eye  than  in  the  open 
garden.  You  can  also  with  safety  break  or  cut 
them  into  smaller  pieces  when  you  intend  potting 
them. 

Broad  Beans. 

As  the  soil  of  my  garden  tends  towards  light¬ 
ness  and  is  virgin  soil,  full  of  fibre  and  within 
two  years  ago  a  grass  field,  our  Broad  Beans 
failed  last  year  and  also  this.  How  shall  we 
treat  the  soil?  (W.  W.) 

You  say  that  the  garden  was  a  grass  field  two 
years  ago,  and  this  probably  explains  your  diffi¬ 
culty  in  growing  Broad  Beans.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  soil  is  full  of  wireworm,  as  it  usually 
is  in  land  that  has  lain  in  pasture  for  some  time. 
The  wireworms  are  the  grabs  of  beetles  and  live 
for  three  to  five  years  in  the  soil,  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  grass  and  other  plants.  Then  when  the 
pasture  is  broken  up  either  by  ploughing,  trench¬ 
ing  or  digging,  and  planted  or  sown  with  other 
subjects,  the  crops  get  more  or  less  completely 
destroyed  by  the  wireworm  eating  the  roots. 
You  are  almost  certain  to  be  troubled  for  a 
number  of  years  until  the  grabs  have  mostly 
passed  into  the  beetle  stage  and  gone  away  to 
other  pastures.  We  should  have  planted  Potatos 
for  one  or  two  years  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
pasture,  as  Potatos  take  kindly  to  virgin  soil,  and, 
besides  producing  good  crops,  are  less  liable  to 
disease  than  in  old  garden  soil.  We  should 
advise  you  to  utilise  a  portion  of  the  soil  for 
planting  Potatos  for  a  year  or  two  until  the  pest 
gets  apparently  reduced.  You  can  always  set 
traps  for  them,  but  it  is  a  laborious  operation. 
This  consists  in  using  pieces  of  Carrot  and  Potato 
buried  in  the  ground  to  attract  the  wireworm.  A 
stake  should  be  pushed  into  each  tuber  to  facili¬ 
tate  finding  the  traps.  Possibly  you  could  also 
trap  the  perfect  beetles  by  placing  handfuls  of 
fresh  clover  in  shallow  vessels  and  standing  them 
about  over  the  grounds.  These  traps  should  be 
examined  every  morning,  and  if  you  find  long, 
narrow  beetles  in  them,  you  may  take  it  for 
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granted  that  these  are  some  of  the  enemies  which 
have  been  causing  the  mischief.  In  any  case,  the 
pest  will  gradually  become  reduced  in  the  coui’se 
of  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Trenching  the 
ground  at  least  2  ft.  deep  would  also  be  advanta¬ 
geous. 

Paeony  Trees. 

What  should  be  done  with  the  pods  of  the 
Paeony  tree  when  flowering  is  over?  Should  they 
bo  left  untouched  or  cut  off  from  the  stalk? 
(W.  W.) 

The  production  of  seed  certainly  wastes  the 
energies  of  Paeonies,  and  unless  you  require  seed 
for  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  all  the  seed  px>ds 
should  be  cut  off  immediately,  as  they  serve  no 
good  purpose  from  the  cultivator’s  point  of  view. 
No  foliage  whatever  should  be  removed,  merely 
the  seed  pods,  and  this  should  be  done  with  a 
knife  to  avoid  injury  to  the  stems  or  foliage. 
Silver  Box  Dying, 

A  large  Silver  Box  which  I  planted  last  autumn 
shows  decided  signs  of  decay,  although  I  have 
syringed  the  leaves  frequently.  What  other 
means  can  I  adopt  to  arrest  it?  (W.  W.) 

In  all  probability  the  Box  was  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  in  the  lifting,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  various 
other  evergreens,  we  should  prefer  to  plant  out 
in  spring.  If  you  had  lifted  the  tree  with  a  large 
ball  of  soil  it  would  not  very  much  have  mattered 
when  you  lifted  it,  except  the  weather  at  the 
time  were  uncommonly  dry.  The  danger  with 
evergreens  is  that  the  leaves  are  passing  off  mois¬ 
ture  into  the  atmosphere  all  through  the  winter, 
and  the  plant  being  dormant,  or  nearly  so,  the 
mutilated  roots  are  unable  to  supply  the  necessary 
moisture.  That,  of  course,  is  past  history  now, 
and  what  you  might  do  is  to  make  a  shallow 
basin  round  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  give  a 
good  watering  at  frequent  intervals.  If  by  any 
means  you  could  shade  the  plant  from 
sunshine  in  bright  weather,  that  also  would  be 
additional  assistance.  The  plant  has  really  died 
because  the  roots  are  unable  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  moisture  to  keep  the  evergreen  leaves  fresh. 
On  future  occasions  when  lifting  large  evergreens 
you  should  defer  it  till  spring,  unless  you  can 
lift  with  a  large  ball  of  soil. 

Clubroot  in  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbage. 

As  the  soil  of  my  garden  is  medium  and  tend¬ 
ing  towards  light  and  virgin  soil,  my  Cabbages 
and  Cauliflowers  have  many  of  them  become  club- 
rooted.  How  must  I  treat  the  soil  next  autumn? 
(W.  W.) 

Other  things  being  equal,  fresh  soil  should 
never  contain  the  spores  of  clubroot  to  any  great 
extent.  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 
plants  are  not  clubrooted  or  contain  germs  of  the 
disease  before  you  plant  them  out.  If  you  rear 
the  seedlings  yourself  you  can  avoid  this  by 
sowing  upon  land  that  has  not  been  devoted  to 
Cabbages  or  any  other  of  the  tribe  for  a  number 
of  years  previously.  When  you  buy  the  plants, 
you  have,  however,  less  control  over  this  matter. 
You  ought  to  carefully  examine  the  Cabbages  and 
Cauliflowers  before  planting  them  out,  and  if  the 
roots  of  any  of  them  are  in  any  way  swollen,  these 
should  be  discarded,  or  even  burned  as  useless. 
With  regard  to  the  soil,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  it  trenched  2  ft.  deep,  even  if  it  were  advis¬ 
able  to  repeat  the  operation  in  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  to  get  the  good  soil  on  the  top,  or  to  mix 
the  good  and  the  bad  together.  We  have  seen  old 
garden  soil  renovated  by  this  process  of  trench¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  by  manuring.  When 
those  clubrooted  plants  are  removed  from  the  soil, 
they  should  in  every  case  be  burned  or  very 
d'eeply  buried  in  soil  to  prevent  the  scattering 
of  the  spores. 

Plant  used,  on  Corinthian  Capitals, 

Be  good  enough  to  say  what  plant  was  used  in 
copying  the  sculpturing  or  scroll-work  on  Corin¬ 
thian  capitals.  Can  it  be  obtained  in  this  country 
and  grown  in  the  garden?  (W.  D.  W.) 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  what  the  plant 
was  which  was  so  much  copied  by  the  ancient 
Corinthian  sculptors,  but  most  people  are  agreed 
that  it  was  an  Acanthus,  and  most  usually  A. 
mollis-  is  regarded  as  the  plant  in  question.  Many 
of  the  nurserymen  who  have  large  collections  of 
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plants  would  have  this  species,  or  some  of  the 
allied  ones  that  are  equally  hardy,  and  closely 
similar  to  the  plant  we  mention.  The  latter  is 
notable  for  its  lack  of  spines  or  prickles  on  the 
leaves,  while  several  others  in  cultivation  have 
their  leaves  more  or  less  prickly  on  the  edges. 
You  can  write  to  your  nurseryman,  asking  for 
Acanthus  mollis,  or  some  other  species  which  is 
near  to  it. 

Fuchsia  Leaves  Injured. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  some  leaves  of  Fuchsia 
which  have  been  greatly  injured,  disfiguring  the 
plant.  They  seem,  also,  to  be  dying.  They 
came  off  one  of  the  plants  which  I  recently 
bought.  (C.  F.) 

The  leaves  you  send  us  have  evidently  been 
scorched  by  the  sun.  They  might,  or  might  not,, 
have  been  wet  at  the  time,  but  the  tissues  are 
very  thin  and  flabby.  Our  impressions  are  that 
the  plants  have  been  kept  in  a  moist  and  warm 
house  to  get  them  to  saleable  size  as  quickly  as 
possible.  They  must  have  then  been  put  on  the 
market  without  having  been  properly  hardened 
off.  When  they  came  into  your  possession,  you 
must  have  set  them  in  the  full  sunshine  during 
the  bright  weather  we  had  recently.  The  effect 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  been  to  kill  those  spots 
or  patches  most  exposed  to  light.  The  plants 
should  have  been  stood  in  a  shady  position  for  a 
week  or  so  to  harden  the  leaves  before  they  were 
exposed  to  the  "Bright  sunshine.  Various  other 
plants  get  injured  in  the  same  way,  and,  if  the 
damage  is  carried  far  enough,  the  plants  may  get 
killed  outright.  Though  this  rarely  happens  with 
Fuchsias,  it  does  frequently  happen  with  various 
other  plants. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  D.)  1,  Lathyrus  grandiflorus ;  2,  Lychnis 
coronaria  ;  3,  Iris  sibirica  ;  4,  Iris  Pseudacorus  ; 
5,  Stachys  lanata ;  6,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba. 
— (E.  T.  W.)  1,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  var.  ; 
2,  Achillea  tomentosa ;  3,  Campanula  glomerata 
dahurica  ;  4,  Papaver  pilosum  ;  5,  Phlox  ovata. — • 
<C.  F.)  1,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum ;  2, 
Lilium  candidum  ;  3,  Tagetes  signata  pumila ;  4, 
Campanula  fragilis. — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Philadelphus 
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coronarius  ;  2,  Cotoneaster  microphylla ;  3,  Per- 
nettya  mucronata ;  4,  Gaultheria  Shallon ;  5, 

Skimmia  Fortunei ;  6,  Lonicera  japonica. — 

(R.  M.)  1,  Habenaria  conopsea  ;  2,  Orchis  pyra- 
midalis ;  3,  Helianthemum  Chamaecistus ;  4, 

Chlora  perfoliata ;  5,  Cnicus  pratensis ;  6, 

Asperula  Cynanchica  ;  7,  Cephalanthera  grandi- 
flora. — (W.  S.)  1,  Oncidium  pulvinatum ;  2,  On- 
eidium  sphacelatum ;  3,  Cattleya  gaskelliana  ;  4, 
Cypripedium  bellatulum  ;  5,  Oncidium  pumilum. 
— (W.  W.)  1,  Pelargonium  tomentosum  ;  2,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Radula  ;  3,  Pelargonium  denticulatum  ;  4, 
Sibthorpia  peregrina ;  5,  Ornithogalum  longi- 

bracteatum  ;  6,  Othonna  crassifolia. — (A.  J.  W. ) 

1,  Eutoca  viscida  ;  2,  Antirrhinum  Asarina ;  3, 
Veronica  spicata  ;  4,  Veronica  spicata  hybrida  ; 
5,  Veronica  Traversii ;  6,  Heuchera  sanguinea ; 
7,  Geranium  striatum — (S.  H.)  1,  Allium  Moly  ; 

2,  Lilium  dauricum ;  3,  Iberis  corriaefolia ;  4, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Cerastium 
tomentosum  ;  6,  Lathyrus  sativus  ;  7,  Corydalis 
lutea. — (.J.  W.  M.,  Cumberland)  Lathyrus  tingi- 
tanus. — (Murray thwaite)  1,  7,  and  8  were  species 
of  Dianthus  shrivelled  beyond  recognition,  and 
without  foliage,  which  should  accompany  them ; 
2,  \  eronica  officinalis;  3,  Veronica  Teucrium 
dubia;  4,  Lychnis  Viscaria  flore  pleno  splendens ; 
5,  Gypsophila  elegans ;  6,  Genista  sagittalis ;  9, 
Aritennaria  dioica  (male  plant) ;  10,  Antennaria 
dioica  tomentosa  ;  11,  Sedum  rupestre ;  12,  Cala- 
mintha  grandiflora  ;  Sedum  lydiurn  (this  was  loose 
in  the  box  without  number). 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein,  who  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  and  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  sends  us  a 
pamphlet  on  “  How  to  Secure  the  Future  of 
the  Society.”  He  also  sends  a  note  relating 
to  the  same.  Some  ten  years  ago  the 
society  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  with 
heavy  liabilities  and  a  decreasing  roll  of 
Fellows.  As  honorary  auditor  at  the  time, 
he  thought  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
society  when  founded  in  1839  was  ex¬ 
tremely  exclusive  and  no  longer  possible. 
In  order  to  bring  the  society  back  into 
public  favour  he  advocated,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Press,  certain  innovations  which 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  out.  One  of  these 
was  the  abolition  of  the  necessity  for  ob¬ 
taining  Fellows’  vouchers  before  tickets  for 
fetes  could  be  purchased.  He  also  secured 
the  opening  of  the  gardens  to  the  public  by 
payment  on  certain  week  days.  “  The 
granting  to  public  bodies  and  recognised 
societies  of  the  use  of  the  gardens  for 
garden  parties  and  reception®,”  was  also  one 
of  his  innovations.  Considerable  success 
followed  these  innovations,  and  the 


number  of  Fellows  rapidly  increased 
for  a  time,  but  the  evils  originally  com- 
p’ained  of  are  again  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  society  of  which  the  evi¬ 
dence  consists  in  the  decrease  of  Fellows. 
Our  correspondent  states  that  the  council 
intend  raising  the  Fellows’  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  two  to  three  guineas,  but  he  does 
not  think  that  this  will  have  the  desired 
effect  of  raising  the  income,  nor  of  increasing 
the  number  of  Fellows.  He  cannot  placidly 
contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  grounds 
passing  into  the  builders’  hands,  but  surely 
the  society  cannot  be  in  such  straits,  con¬ 
sidering  the  improvements  that  have  been 
effected  in  the  gardens  during  recent  years. 
We  should  indeed  be  sorry  if  the  grounds 
were  closed  even  from  the  public  point  of 
view — the  introduction  of  buildings  in 
what  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
garden  ground  in  the  municipal  county  of 
London. 

The  R.H.S.  Examination  in  Horticulture. 

The  annual  examination  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  horticulture  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  April  12th  last,  when  160  papers 
were  sent  in.  The  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  have  been  published  and  we  presume 
sent  to  all  the  candidates  who  sat  at  the 
examination.  Since  1902,  when  there  were 
229  candidates,  the  council  of  the  society 
adopted  a  more  advanced  syllabus,  which 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
number  of  candidates  to  160  this  year.  We 
have  heard  several  complaints  about  the 
advanced  character  of  the  questions  and  the 
lengthy  answers  which  seem  to  be  required 
by  the  examination  papers,  but  surely  for 
practical  gardeners  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  questions  should  be  made  so  difficult.  In 
many  cases  a  gardener’s  education  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  adequately  in  very  advanced 
gardening  questions,  and  presumably  many 
of  the  candidates  who  sit  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  are  yet  young  and  would  gradually 
educate  themselves  in  coming  years  if  not 
frightened  away  at  the  commencement  by 
the  too  advanced  questions.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  marks  was  300,  and 
20  of  the  candidates  gained  250  and 
upwards,  these  being  placed  in  the  first 
class.  Those  who  secured  200  marks  and 
less  than  250  numbered  67  and  were  placed 
in  the  second  class  ;  those  who  obtained  100 
marks  and  upwards  numbered  71  and  were 
placed  in  the  third  class  ;  only  three  candi¬ 
dates  were  not  placed,  and  this  we  consider 
satisfactory.  Compared  with  last  year,  the 
greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  papers 


occurred  in  the  first  class.  The  number  who 
passed  second  class  was  slightly  reduced, 
but  the  number  of  third  class  yiapers  was 
greater  than  last  year.  Even  in  elementary 
papers  the  syllabus  now  requires  a  higher 
standard  of  knowledge,  but  many  of  the 
students  were  quite  equal  to  it,  though  the 
examiners  presume  that  the  questions  were 
answered  from  book  study.  The  students 
do  not  seem  to  be  well  drilled  in 
morphology  of  natural  orders,  and  very 
few  of  the  candidates  attacked  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  morphological  char¬ 
acters  of  the  two  natural  orders  required. 
In  glancing  down  the  list  of  successful  can¬ 
didates  we  note  that  the  students  of  the  Lady 
Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle  and  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  take  a  very 
high  position.  In  the  second  class  the 
honours  are  more  widely  distributed,  in¬ 
cluding  also  students  from  the  University 
College,  Reading,  the  Essex  County  School 
of  Horticulture,  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Gardening  and  others  from  various  widely 
separated  schools  in  Britain.  Those  appear¬ 
ing  ia  the  third  class  are  also  widely 
distributed  over  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening 
Examination. 

Last  year  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
inaugurated  an  examination  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers  intending  to  qualify  for  in¬ 
structing  cottage  and  allotment  holders  in 
the  subject  of  gardening.  This  year’s 
examination  was  held  on  April  5th  last, 
when  examinations  were  held  concurrently 
in  different  parts  of  Britain,  and  139  papers 
have  since  been  returned  from  various 
centres,  The  examiners  now  report  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  answers  relating 
to  the  practical  treatment  of  cottage  and 
allotment  gardens  as  compared  with 
those  of  last  year.  The  most  successful 
candidate  of  all  was  only  able  to  secure  a 
second-class  certificate  last  year.  Judging 
from  the  papers  themselves,  it  would  seem 
that  the  candidates  have  gained  considerably 
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in  the  practical  experience  of  gardening, 
and  their  answers  in  many  cases  have  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  examiners.  Owing 
to  the  higher  average  excellence  shown  by 
the  papers  this  year,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  raise  the  standard  and  this  was  done  by 
making  a  total  of  150  marks  Decessary  for 
obtaining  a  fust-class  certificate ;  120  marks 
for  a  second-class,  and  90  for  a  third-class. 
There  were,  however,  fifteen  failures  under 
this  arrangement,  so  that  would-be  teachers 
will  require  to  make  themselves  versed  in 
the  art  of  gardening.  It  was  evident  also 
that  a  number  of  the  candidates  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  terms  used  in  gardening, 
such  as  pyramids,  bushes,  cordons,  and  espa¬ 
liers,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees  ;  herbaceous  as 
applied  to  flowering  plants  was  also  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  only  a  minority  of  the  candidates 
knew  that  Roses  were  woody  plants.  It 
seems  also  singular  that  the  terms  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial  were  so  much  con¬ 
fused.  Unfortunately  gardening  books  them¬ 
selves  are  very  frequently  deficient  of  fully 
indicating  these  differences,  but  if  the  candi¬ 
dates  had  had  any  practical  experience  Avith 
the  plants  themselves  it  would  surely  be 
impossible  to  confuse  such  ordinary  terms. 
Some  amusing  answers  were  also  given,  and 
had  evidently  been  supplied  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  writer.  The  candidates  were 
well  distributed  over  the  various  counties  of 
England. 

Lords  and  Ladies  and  Small  Flies. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  the  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  F.L.S., 
exhibited  a  series  of  lantern  slides  of  Arum 
maculatum,  popularly  known  as  Lords  and 
Ladies.  His  object  was  to  disprove  the 
statement  of  Hermann  Mueller  that  the 
fertilisation  of  this  plant  was  effected  by 
small  flies  which  were  imprisoned  by  the 
abortive  hair-like  organs  above  the  stamens. 
The  rev,  gentleman’s  opinion  was  that  these 
visitants  became  stupefied  by  the  nectar 
afforded  by  the  ovaries  and  were  digest jd 
by  the  plant. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  on  June  20th,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  related 
the  fact  that  he  had  grown  the  Black  Currant 
Boskoop  Giant  for  the  last  four  years  and 
had  not  yet  found  a  sign  of  mite  upon  it, 
although  other  varieties  in  close  proximity 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of  the 
mite.  He  explained  that  the  buds  were 
protected  by  relatively  hard  and  im¬ 
penetrable  scale  leaves,  which  probably  the 
mite  could  not  pierce.  We  also  recorded 
the  immunity  of  this  variety  in  1903  and 
since  in  reply  to  correspondents.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  number 
of  oil  glands  upon  the  bud  scales  might  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  keeping  away  of  the 
mite  as  the  hardness  of  them.  Another 
point  to  be  determined  is  whether  in  some 
varieties  the  buds  are  relatively  smaller  and 
the  scales  more  closely  pressed  to  one 
another  at  the  seasons  when  the  mite  is 
migrating  from  the  old  buds  to  the  new — 
that  is,  changing  their  old  abode  for  fresh 
pastures. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Carnations — There  are  few  more  beautiful 
occupants  of  the  flower  garden  at  this  season 
than  the  Carnation.  Already  the  flowers  of 
innumerable  charming  varieties  are  showing 
colour,  and  soon  will  make  a  fine  display. 
Staking  should  be  attended  to  promptly,  as, 
unfortunately,  few  of  the  finest  varieties  have 
stems  strong  enough  to  support  the  flowers 
erect.  Carnations  as  a  rule  withstand  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  fairly  well,  but  if  fine  flowers 
are  desired  it  is  inadvisable  to  allow  this  to 
continue.  Repeated  stirring  of  the  surface 
soil  with  the  hoe  is  beneficial,  and  helps  to 
keep  that  surrounding  the  plants  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  layering  later  on.  Wind  and  wet 
are  rather  detrimental  to  the  development  of 
really  fine  flowers,  and  if  such  are  required, 
either  for  home  use  or  for  exhibition,  it  is 
advisable  to  afford  some  protection.  This  may 
be  effected  in  various  ways,  by  fixing  fine 
gauze  hoods  over  particular  flowers,  or  if  the 
plants  he  in  square  o<r  oblong  beds,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  lights  from  cold  frames  not  in 
use  may  be  fixed  on  stakes  over  the  beds. 

Hollyhocks. — These  stately  late  summer 
and  autumn  flowers  are  making  good  headway, 
and  well  repay  liberal  treatment.  On  no 
account  should  they  he  allowed  to  become  dry, 
for  they  love  a  deep  and  fairly  moist  root  run. 
Copious  waterings  in  dry  weather  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  application  of  weak  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week  tends  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  strong  and  handsome  flower 
spikes.  As  soon  as  the  latter  are  long  enough, 
neat  stakes  should  be  applied,  as,  if  the  spikes 
he  allowed  to  sway  too  much  the  plants 
become  loosened  at  the  roots  and  thereby 
receive  a  check.  The  staking  of  Hollyhocks 
should  he  done  with  taste,  for  if  the  stakes 
are  too  conspicuous  the  effect  is  wholly  spoilt. 

Tuberous  Begonias  planted  early  in  June 
are  now  beginning  to  make  a  nice  show. 
These  are  moisture-loving  subjects,  and  soon 
show  signs  of  falling  off  if  allowed  to  become 
dry,  and  few  summer  bedding  plants  are  more 
successful  in  wet  seasons.  After  warm,  bright 
clays  it  will  be  found  beneficial  to  lightly  spray 
these  plants  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  fine  rose 
water-pot. 

All  early-flowering  annuals  should  he  re¬ 
moved  as  they  show  signs  of  going  over, 
and  the  blanks  filled  up  with  half-hardy 
annuals,  as  advised  last  week,  or  autumn¬ 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  may  yet  he  planted 
and  well  watered  in.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Savoys. — These  are  unquestionably  one  of 
our  most  useful  green  winter  vegetables,  but 
frequently  sown  and  planted  too  early,  and 
during  severe  weather  large  developed  heads 
always  suffer  most.  These  should  be  planted 
in  quantities  during  the  present  month  on  good 
ground,  which  should  be  manured  and  dug. 
Plant  very  firmly,  well  water  in,  and  keep  the 
surface  soil  constantly  stirred  with  the  draw 
hoe. 

Late  Broccoli. —  Now  is  a  capital  time  to 
make  the  final  planting  of  this.  Choose  an 
open  site,  the  ground  should  not  he  dug,  as 
the  firmer  it  is  the  more  sturdy  and  solid  will 


be  the  growth,  which  will  much  assist  the 
plants  to  go  through  a  severe  winter  un¬ 
harmed.  Holes  should  be  made  with  an  iron 
bar,  and  where  the  ground  is  very  heavy  it 
will  be  well  to  fill  in  with  a  little  fine  soil, 
and1,  if  addicted  to  clubbing,  use  finely  sifted 
cinder  ashes  liberally.  Always  trim  back  the 
tap  root  with  a  sharp  knife.  Leamington, 
Sutton’s  Late  Queen,  and  Veitch’s  Model  are 
among  the  best  I  know  for  giving  a  continu¬ 
ous  late  supply. 

Turnips.  —  Take  advantage  of  damp, 
showery  weather,  and  make  frequent  small 
sowings.  These,  so  far,  look  remarkably  well 
this  year  ;  the  splendid  rains  have  done  much 
to  assist  free  growth  so  essential  for  this  vege¬ 
table. 

Globe  Artichokes. —  These  are  now  throw¬ 
ing  up  their  heads  freely,  and  to  ensure  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  till  late  autumn,  they  should  be 
cut  immediately  they  are  fully  developed,  and 
if  not  ready  for  immediate  use,  these  will  keep 
fresh  and  good  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  by 
placing  the  ends  in  about  2  inches  of  water, 
and  changing  it  every  other  day.  Stand  in  a 
cool  place.  The  plants  will  derive  much 
benefit  by  giving  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  in  dry  weather,  and  some  patent  vege¬ 
table  manure  when  the  weather  is  showery. 

Radishes. — These  should  be  sown  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  every  ten  days  on  finely  broken  ground 
on  a  north  border  if  possible,  when  the  qualify 
will  be  much  better  than  if  grown  in  the  sun. 
Nothing  is  better  than  French  Breakfast  at 
this  season.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
cleared  remove  the  nets  to  Currants,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.,  and  decide  whether  it  will  repay 
the  cost  of  labour  to  retain  old  plantations 
which  ought  not  to  stand  over  the  fourth  year 
as  a  rule,  and  any  rows  to  be  dispensed  with 
should  be  grabbed  up  forthwith  so  that  the 
ground  can  be  prepared  and  a  winter  crop  of 
some  sort  take  its  place.  Supply  those  layered 
in  pots  or  turves  with  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and  select  a 
new  piece  of  ground  in  good  time  if  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  a  new  bed,  which  is  necessary 
each  year  when  part  of  the  crop  is  destroyed. 
Quarters  recently  cleared  of  early  Peas  or 
Potatos  would  be  suitable,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  rich  enough,  although  it  is  wise  to 
get  it  in  good  heart  considering  the  plants 
have  to  remain  three  or  four  years,  and  should 
manuring  be  necessary  bastard  trench  the 
piece,  putting  a  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  second  spit  and  another  layer  above, 
and  allow  the  ground  to  settle  before  planting, 
details  of  which  will  be  forthcoming  in  an 
early  issue. 

American  Blight  is  again  in  evidence  on 
many  Apple  trees,  and  require  to  be  dealt 
with  early  in  the  season  to  he  of  any  benefit, 
therefore  persevere  with  either  a  good  lather 
of  gishurst  compound  or  methylated  spirits, 
working  it  well  in  the  affected  crevices  with  a 
painter’s  brash,  repeating  the  dose  within  a 
week  if  the  pest  is  not  eradicated  the  first 
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journey.  Young  trees  on  grass  ground  should 
be  cleared  at  the  base  as  here  it  often  lurks, 
and  is  quickly  up  among  the  branches  if  un¬ 
molested,  and  a  second  survey  in  a  few  weeks’ 
time  is  advisable. 

Black  Currants. — As  soon  as  ripe  these 
must  be  gathered  from  open  quarters,  those 
hanging  on  a  north  wall  may  keep  a  few  weeks 
longer,  but  it  is  a  fruit  that  soon  drops  or 
shrivels,  unlike  the  red  or  white,  as  these  will 
remain  fresh  and  plump  for  a  very  long  time 
after  being  ripe,  especially  when  trained  on  a 
northern  aspect  and  securely  netted. 

Melons. — The  season  has  been  good  for 
these,  plenty  of  sunshine  being  indispensable 
for  this  fruit.  Fertilise  about  mid-day  those 
coming  into  flower  in  frames  or  pits,  keeping 
the  surroundings  rather  on  the  dry  side  for  a 
few  days,  until  a  set  has  been  secured,  when 
revert  to  the  usual  routine  of  applying  mois¬ 
ture  once  or  twice  daily.  Avoid  much  water, 
though,  near  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  should 
canker  appear,  dust  with  slaked  lime  to  dry 
up  the  wound,  repeating  this  every  few  days. 
Elevate  the  fruits  on  pieces  of  slate  or  60-size 
pots,  allowing  from  four  to  six  on  each  plant, 
and  keep  sublaterals  in  check  by  pinchingj. 
Ventilate  early  in  the  morning  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  air,  towards  eleven  o’clock  on  bright 
days  and  close  towards  4  p.m.  These  remarks 
are  applicable  to  melons  growing  in  houses 
as  well,  and  where  such  are  at  command  make 
a  final  sowing  of  seed,  whose  crop  should  be 
ripe  in  about  thirteen  weeks. 

Figs,  whether  growing  in  pots,  tubs,  or 
borders,  will  take  abundance  of  root  water¬ 
ing^  at  this  season,  and  the  syringing  of  the 
foliage  must  be  with  some  force  to  prevent  red 
spider  getting  the  upper  hand.  Feed  the  trees 
copiously  until  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen, 
which  they  soon  should  do  even  in  unheated 
structures,  but  while  overhead  moisture  is 
stayed,  keep  the  surroundings  constantly 
moist  with  the  syringe  or  rose-can.  Dispense 
with  superfluous  growth  while  in  a  young 
state  on  trees  in  borders,  and  pinch  any 
shoots  that  have  filled  their  space,  tying  m 
those  necessary  for  furnishing  the  tree  if  not 
yet  attended  to.  Maintain  a  circulation  of 
air  during  the  night  where  fruits  are  ripening, 
closing  other  structures  at  4  p.m.,  where  the 
fruits  are  still  swelling,  with  a  little  manure 
water  sprinkled  over  the  border,  etc.,  the 
ammonia  arising  therefrom  being  most  benefi¬ 
cial  to  any  kind  of  fruit  tree  confined  under 
glass.  Do  not  allow  the  trees  to  carry  too 
heavy  a  crop,  as  they  are  prone  to  do  when 
not  judiciously  thinned.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Delphiniums. — These  are  making  a  brave 
show  this  year  ;  in  fact,  I  never  remember  see¬ 
ing  them  better,  if  as  good.  The  spikes  are 
large,  finely  developed,  and  very  rich  in 
colour  ;  especially  is  this  so  where  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  thoroughly  mulch  and  pay  the 
necessary  attention  to  them  as  previously  ad¬ 
vised.  The  better-named  varieties  should 
most  certainly  be  cultivated  either  in  large 
or  small  gardens  in  preference  to  haphazard 
seedlings  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  sow  a 
batch  of  these  of  a  fine  strain  annually,  and 
make  a  selection  of  the  very  best.  Nowhere  do 
these  stately  plants  look  more  grand  than 
when  planted  boldly  in  the  shrubbery  beds 
and  borders,  arranging  them  as  far  as, possible 
to  harmonise  pleasingly  with  some  good 
coloured  foliage.  Charming  indeed  do  these 
look,  for  instance,  when  planted  near  the 
Copper  Nut  or  Acer  Prinz  Handjery.  Among 
some  of  the  best  grown  here  are  Tennyson 


conspicua,  Mdme.  E.  Geny,  Beauty  of  Lang- 
port,  Cantab,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Royalty. 

Wallflowers. — These  should  now  be  pricked 
out  into  rows  on  a  well-enriched  open  part  of 
the  garden.  Allow  a  good  distance  between 
the  plants  to  insure  them  making  a  stout, 
sturdy  growth  ;  one  foot  apart  all  ways  will 
suit  them  admirably.  A.  E.  T. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Hedges. — There  is  nothing  more  handsome 
or  pleasing  as  a  fence  than  a  well-kept  live 
hedge,  and  nothing  more  unsightly  when  in 
a  bad  condition  as,  alas  !  is  far  too  frequently 
the  case.  Unfortunately  the/re  is  no  doubt, 
generally  speaking,  we  have  taken  a  retograde 
step  in  relation  to  this.  The  difficulty,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  owing  to  the  trouble  in  obtain- 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  art  cle  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  aiticle  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
tirst  post  w  ill  be  left  over  until  the  following 
wreek. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

_ _ _ J 

ing  suitable  men  for  the  purpose.  July  is 
the  best  month  for  the  pruning  and  clipping 
of  most  of  these. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  makes  a 
more  pleasing  oy  lasting  hedge  than  Holly, 
and  especially  so  where  it  naturally  does  well. 
Oftentimes  one  sees  these  occupying  far  too 
much  space  in  width,  entailing  far  more 
labour  than  is  necessary,  and  the  fence  being 
less  effectual.  If  pruned  in  hard  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month  to  the  desired 
Avidtli  and  shape,  take  care  that  the  top  is 
always  considerably  narrower  than  the  bot¬ 
tom,  not,  as  one  too  often  sees  them,  just  the 
reverse;  these  will  break  away  freely,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  fo,rm  a  thick,  dense 
hedge,  which  I  venture  to  say  will  give  in¬ 
finitely  more  pleasure  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  After  the  pruning  is  completed,  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  near  the  roots  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  a  good  mulching  of  half- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  applied.  Hedges  of 


the  same  which  need  not  such  severe  treatment 
should  bo  clipped  before  the  20th  of  the 
month,  and  in  any  case  where  it  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  it  should  be,  give  a  good  surface 
dressing  of  loam  and  farmyard  manure. 

Yew  probably  comes  next  in  order  of  merit, 
and  grand  indeed  aro  some  of  the  fine  old 
hedges  we  come  across  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  These  should  receive  two  clippings 
at  least,  where  possible — one  now,  and  one 
again  in  early  autumn.  The  Yew,  as  most 
people  are  aware,  is  a  long-lived  plant,  and 
will  do  well  in  almost  any  locality  and  any 
soil,  but  it  enjoys  liberal  feeding  either  in 
liquid-manure  form  or  half-decayed  farm¬ 
yard  manure  applied  as  a  mulching  at  this 
season. 

Clip  also  Box,  Hornbeam,  Beech,  Quick,  and 
Myrobella  Plum  during  the  present  month. 

A.  E.  Thatciier. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Propagating. — The  present  time  is  oppor¬ 
tune  for  inserting  strong  cuttings  of  certain 
plants  of  which  the  stock  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  that  usually  occurs  in 
autumn  and  winter.  It  is  generally  advised  to 
perform  this  work  in  the  early  spring  months, 
and  rightly  so,  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
many  plants  lose  their  lower  leaves  and  be¬ 
come  shabby  through  constant  use  in  rooms, 
and  by  taking  off  the  strongest  shoots  and  in¬ 
serting  them  at  this  time  they  quickly  take 
root  and  make  nice  stock  plants  in  small 
pots  that  are  admirably  adapted  for  table 
and  other  decorative  purposes  later  on.  Some 
of  those  to  which  I  refer  are  Coleus,  Crotons, 
Abutilon  Sawitzii,  Acalyphas,  and  various 
low-growing  plants  as  Pilea,  Panicum,  Fit- 
tonias,  and  Lycopodiums.  Those  who  do  not 
possess  a  properly  appointed  propagating  pit 
may  obtain  excellent  results  by  placing  the 
pots  of  cuttings  in  a  cucumber  pit  or  frame, 
or  round  the  side-stages  of  the  stove. 

Roses  in  Pots. — Plants  grown  in  pots  as 
bushes  that  have  oeased  flowering  and  are 
wanted  for  forcing  next  winter  should  now 
receive  attention.  Cut  away  all  flowerless 
and  weak  shoots,  thus  concentrating  the 
whole  energy  of  the  plant  to  the  remainder. 
Any  repotting  required  should  be  deferred 
until  the  time  arrives  for  restarting  the  plants 
into  growth,  but  the  drainage  should  now  be 
examined,  and  'in  cases  where  the  surface  soil 
is  washed  out,  or  has  become  green,  it  should 
be  cleaned  and  a  little  top-dressing  of  loamy 
soil  applied.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of 
coal-ashes  in  a  sunny  position,  and  if  insects 
are  present  syringe  well  with  an  insecticide  or 
soap-suds. 

Palms. — One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  these,  especially  in  cool 
houses,  or  where  the  plants  have  been  used 
largely  in  rooms,  is  to  over-pot  them.  At  this 
time  growth  is  most  active,  and  any  plants 
that  are  in  need  of  a  shift  onwards  should  be 
taken  in  hand  forthwith.  Use  a  lumpy  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  two  parts  loam,  one  leaf 
soil,  and  one  decomposed  manure,  adding 
sufficient  sand  to  insure  porosity.  Attend 
assiduously  to  syringing  and  cleansing  the 
leaves  of  dirt  and  insects.  K.  M. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Odontoglossums.—  At  this  season  of  the 
year  importations  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
are  coining  to  hand,  affording  opportunities 
of  securing  imported  plants,  which  amateurs 
and  professional  gardeners  alike  should  avail 
themselves  of  in  securing  or  replenishing 
their  stock.  I  have  advocated  in  the  columns 
of  The  Gardening  World  preferences  for  pro- 
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curing  imported  plants.  1  consider  in  the 
first  place  that  there  is  much  of  the  native 
vitality  in  imported  plants,  when  procured 
in  anything  like  fair  condition,  which  enables 
the  plants  to  produce  more  vigour  of  growth 
than  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  plants  that 
have  long  been  under  cultivation,  and  more 
satisfactory  results  are  obtainable  from  im¬ 
ported  plants,  as  well  as  the  greater  interest 
attached  to  the  development  of  growth,  which 
interest  is  always  intensified  as  the  plants 
reach  their  flowering  stage  and  the  flowers 
commence  to  expand.  Secondly,  it  places  the 
amateur  and  professional  gardener  on  an 
equal  footing,  for  however  strong  arguments 
may  be  brought  forward  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
bound  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  to  contend  he  can,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
indicate  any  particular  characteristics  which 
will  aid  him  to  define  wThat  particular  varieties 
the  dried  pseudo-bulbs  of  imported  Odonto- 
glossums  may  contain. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  numbers  of 
private  establishments  containing  many 
thousands  of  plants  of  Odontogloissum 
criigum  that  have  been  secured  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  with  a  view  of  flower¬ 
ing  some  remarkable  form,  which  is  to-day 
so  much  sought  after  and  so  greatly  and 
highly  prized,  yet  how  frequently  does  it 
occur  that  the  plant  thus  sought  after  appears 
with  the  small  amateur,  who  is  compelled  by 
means  and  limit  of  space  to  confine  himself 
to  securing  a  very  limited  quantity  of  plants. 
I  know  of  one  instance  where  perhaps  the 
finest  variety  that  has  yet  been  seen  was 
flowered  by  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  who 
secured  twenty-five  plants  at  5s.  each,  almost 
the  first  to  flower  being  the  subject  under 
note,  for  which  a  sum  of  £600  was  realised. 
I  do  not  wish  to  cite  this  case  in  any  possible 
way  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  are  always  more  or  less  attached 
to  the  cultivation  of  imported  plants. 

The  plants,  when  received,  are  usually 
cleaned  of  decaying  material  and  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  number  of  pseudo-bulbs, 
the  smaller  ones  generally  being  put  together 
in  lots  of  three  or  six,  perhaps,  and  realise 
from  2s.  6d.  per'  lot  upwards  when  sold  by 
auction,  the  trade  dealers  selling  in  single 
plants  or  in  quantities  at  prices  according  to 
grades.  The  amateur  should  not  be  too 
anxious  about  securing  the  highest  prices  ;  the 
intermediate,  running  on  the  small  side,  are 
the  most  suitable  for  their  purpose. 

The  Treatment  of  Imported  Plants. — 

Where  Targe  quantities  of  imported  plants 
are  received  to  be  established,  the  general 
principle  followed  is  to  make  up  beds  on  the 
stages  about  3  in.  deep.  A  layer  of  drainage 
is  first  placed  on  the  stage,  then  a  compost 
consisting  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat 
and  chopped  sphagnum  and  leaf  soil,  with 
sufficient  rough  sand  or  broken  crocks  added 
to  render  the  compost  porous.  This  is 
levelled  and  made  firm.  The  plants  are  then 
planted  out  thickly  in  rows.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  they  flower,  or  may  be  potted  up 
as  desired  when  growth  advances.  For 
smaller  quantities  the  plants  may  be  potted 
up  as  soon  as  received,  the  pots  being  filled 
to  one-third  their  depth  with  clean  drainage. 
They  should  only  be  sufficiently  large  to  con¬ 
tain  the  plant  comfortably,  firming  in  the 
space  that  remains  with  the  compost  men¬ 
tioned  above.  If  the  compost  is  damp  very 
little  water  is  necessary  until  the  new  roots 
and  growth  make  their  appearance.  When 
well  established,  ample  root  moisture  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  a  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  desirable.  A  temperature  of  50  to  55  deg. 
with  normal  conditions  suits  this  plant  best. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds. 

Wallflowers. — These  must  be  planted  out 
in  nursery  lines  before  they  become  crowded 
in  the  seed  plot ;  the  most  convenient  place 
in  which  to  plant  them  out  is  in  a  quarter  in 
the  kitchen  garden  that  has  been  cleared  of 
such  early  crops  as  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  or 
Turnips.  Dig  the  ground,  but  do  not  manure 
it,  as  a  firm,  stubby  growth  is  what  is  desired. 

Albino  Kale. — A  good  strain  of  this  varie¬ 
gated  Kale  is  very  useful  for  spring  bedding, 
and  where  they  have  been  sown  they  should 
be  planted  in  nursery  lines  the  same  way  as 
Wallflowers. 

Sweet  Williams  and  Canterbury  Bells 

should  also  be  similarly  treated. 

Aquilegias. — The  long  spurred  sorts  are 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Prick  off  into 
boxes  the  seedlings  that  were  sown  in  spring, 
and  place  them  in  the  open  air  in  the  frame 
ground. 

Gladioli .  -These  must  be  staked  and  tied 
before  there  is  danger  of  their  being  injured 
by  high  winds. 

Roses  in  Scotland  should  be  at  their  best 
by  the  time  these  notes  appear,  and  the  care¬ 
ful  cultivator  will  be  reaping  his  reward. 
Remove  all  decaying  blooms,  and  continue  to 
stop  any  over-vigorous  shoots. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  tying  must  be  closely  attended  to. 
Dust  with  tobacco  powder  for  green  fly. 
Opinions  differ,  but  I  think  stimulants  should 
be  withheld  till  the  ball  of  soil  is  well  filled 
with  roots. 

Salvias.  — Salvia  splendens,  now  so  popular, 
will  be  benefited  by  frequent  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure.  S.  Heerii  is  a  useful, 
early,  spring-flowering  variety,  and  should  be 
treated  much  the  same  as  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  4  ft., 
and  has  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Carnations  can  hardly  be  excelled  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,  and  they  are  now  giving 
a  good  account  of  themselves.  They  should 
now  be  layered  in  well-ventilated  frames, 
using  sandy  loam  in  which  to  sink  the  layers. 

C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Drought  . — We  are  this  season  expe¬ 
riencing  the  most  prolonged  spell  of  dry 
weather  that  has  been  for  many  years.  Crops 
of  all  kinds  are  suffering  very  considerably, 
and  many  are  likely  to  be  almost  a  failure. 
It  is  in  a  season  like  the  present  that  the 
benefits  of  well-worked  and  heavily-manured 
soils  are  most  apparent.  Peas  are  nearly  three 
weeks  earlier  than  last  year  with  us,  but  all 
the  same  are  not  filling  fast.  Later  rows  are 
looking  remarkably  promising. 

The  Brassicas. — Where  my  advice  about 
planting  and  watering  these  was  tried  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  look  fairly  well  and  that 
the  blanks  are  very  lew.  If  we  only  now  had 
rain  the  winter  kinds,  at  all  events,  would  yet 
be  all  right. 

Spring  Cabbage. — The  season  for  sowing 
these  is  again  ait  hand.  I  strongly  advise 
sowing  these  early,  especially  in  late  districts. 
In  early  places,  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  is 
a  good  time,  but  in  less  favoured  localities  it 
is  well  to  have  them  in  by  the  9th  of  this 


Gardens. 

month.  Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf  is  a  good 
variety,  but  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring  °is  a 
better.  I  have  grown  this  latter  now  for  a 
good  many  seasons,  and  find  it  by  far  the  more 
reliable. 

Celery — Be  sure  this  crop  does  not  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  After  a  thorough  soaking 
a  little  soil  placed  round  the  early  crop  will 
not  only  help  to  retain  the  moisture,  but  is 
always  forwarding  the  work  of  blanching. 

Seakale. — Be  very  generous  to  this  crop. 
An  occasional  soaking  with  liquid  drainings 
from  the  cowhouses  is  very  beneficial.  Do  not 
allow  the  plants  to  seed,  as  this  is  a  great 
drain  on  them,  and  they  cannot  possibly  form 
strong  crowns  if  thus  neglected. 

General  Remarks  - — Do  not  neglect  salad- 
ings,  as  it  is  in  hot,  dry  weather  that  these  are 
most  in  demand.  Plant  more  leeks,  and  if 
dry  give  one  good  soaking  of  water.  Tomatos 
should  now  be  getting  stronger  liquid  feeding. 
Like  other  plants,  the  Tomato  likes  a  change 
of  stimulants,  so  do  not.  rely  only  on  one  kind 
of  manure.  '  ‘  C.  Blaih. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Wall  trees,  I  find,  are  again  in  want  of 
going  over,  especially  the  Peach  trees,  where 
blister  lias  been,  prevalent  with  the  cold, 
cutting  winds  and  continued  hard,  dry 
weather.  In  cases  where  one  had  not  time 
to  give  frequent  syringing,  especially  during 
the  -  bedding,  when  in  most  places  labour  is 
pretty  hard  taxed,  young  shoots  wijl  require 
tying  in  and  regulating,  and  give  attention 
to  the  fruit  as  the  operator  goes  along,  but 
until  the  stoning  season  has  been  got  over 
I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  thin  too  hard. 
All  deformed  and  misplaced  fruits  are  better 
removed  at  once,  such  as  those  pressing  against 
the  wall  or  wire,  or  where  more  than  one  are 
growing  together.  A  fruit  to  every  square  foot 
all  over  the  tree  is  considered  an  excellent 
crop. 

Plums  on  walls  have  not  turned  out  the 
satisfactory  crop  they  looked  earlier  in  the 
season  with  their  abundant  appearance  of 
blossom.  There  was  a  likelihood  of  a  heavy 
crop,  but  I  find,  on  going  over  them,  there  are 
very  poor  results.  They  will  now  be  much 
better  for  being  gone  over,  stopping  all  the 
breast  wood  at  four  and  five  leaves,  and  laying 
m  and  regulating  young  wood,  taking  up  a 
young  branch  wherever  it  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  view  of  having  a.n  old  branch  re¬ 
moved.  I  find  that  young  wood  introduced 
on  old  trees  gives  so  much  finer  fruit,  and 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  growth,  and  Plum  trees 
treated  so  will  continue  much  longer  in  bear¬ 
ing  condition  than  most  fruit  trees. 

Where  Figs  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  if, 
is  well  to  thin  and  regulate  fruit.  AH 
deformed  or  badly-shaped  fruit  are  better  re¬ 
moved  at  once,  and  superfluous  shoots  taken 
away  to  give  air  and  light  to  fruit  and 
thoroughly  maturing  of  present  year’s 
growths. 

Pear  walls  will  also  require  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  in  stopping  growth  and  laying  in  wood  ; 
also  thinning  of  fruit  where  it  has  set  too 
abundantly,  which  is  the  case  in  some 
varieties,  while  others  are  almost  deficient. 
We  had  such  a  series  of  cold  nights  to  contend 
with  during  the  flowering  period  that  later 
flowering  varieties  in  sheltered  positions  had 
the  only  chance  of  escape,  and  I  find  I  have 
a  better  crop  on  them. 

J.  Fraseb  Smith. 

Cullen  Gardens,  N.B. 
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A  DECORA  IVE  _ 

JAPANESE  EVERGREEN. 

(Nundina  domest-ica). 


OCCASIONAL 

-e  I  NTERVI  EWS  e- 


To  those  who  require  a  neat,  ornamental 
shrub  of  reasonable  dimensions  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  glass-covered  corridors,  verandahs,  or 
other  sheltered  but  unheated  places  tins  is  a 

valuable  plant.  , 

jt  is  a  Japanese  evergreen  of  compact,  erect 

habit  the  foliage  being  lightened  up  by  a 
pleasing  ruddy  hue  that  gives  the  plant  a 
lively  and  novel  appearance. 

It  bears  rather  small  white  flowers,  with 
yellow  anthers,  and  these  are  followed  by 
small  "lossy  berries,  so  that  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  the  plant  is  full  of  interest  and 
decorative  value.  There  is  every  likelihood, 
in  our  opinion,  of  the  plant  proving  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  to  withstand  the  winter  m  shel¬ 
tered  otar dens  of  the  southern  counties,  and  it 
would  "be  interesting  to  learn  whether  any  ot 
our  readers  know  of  it  growing  in  the  open,  tor 
its  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced  were  it 
known  to  be  hardy,  although  if  no  more  than 
half  hardy  it  is  too  good  a  plant  to  be  ignored. 

Heather  Bell. 


Mr.  JOHN  ANDREWS,  F.R.H.S., 

Hon.  Secretary  oj  the  Wc  od bridge  Horticultural  Society. 


Portions  of  Suffolk  might  well  be  reincar¬ 
nated  under  the  title  of  the  Garden  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  it  not  that  that  title  has  been 
already  appropriated.  Certain  it  is  that 
wide  districts  of  this  county  are  as  beautiful 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  So  I 
felt  as  the  train  sped  me  towards  Wood- 
bridge,  and  my  eye  took  in  the  moving  pano¬ 
rama  of  rich,  gently-undulating,  well-wooded 
and  plentifully-watered  farm  and  garden 
lands  of  this  arcadia  by  the  North  Sea.  Wood- 
bridge  itself  is  a  delightfully-situated  little 
town,  with  streets  and  sidewalks  so  immacu¬ 
lately  clean  as  to  be  reminiscent  of  Holland, 
and  with  an  air  of  substantial  comfort  that 
is  not  belied  by  the  facts.  Leisurely  it  is, 


I  was  ushered  into  a  miniature,  exquisitely- 
arranged  museum,  for  that  was  really  what 
the  room  in  which  I  found  myself  at  Mr. 
Andrews’  residence  appeared  to  me  to  be. 
Tastefully  and  even  luxuriously  furnished, 
the  walls,  the  mantelpiece,  and  innumerable 
small  tables,  and,  in  fact,  every'  available 
foot  of  space,  with  the  grudging  exception  of 
a  limited  area  of  the  floor,  was  crowded  with 
a  most  interesting,  varded,  and  costly  collec¬ 
tion  representing  some  of  the  hobbies  which 
have  from  time  to  time  occupied  a  trifle  of 
Mr.  Andrews’  superfluous  energy.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  was  not  immediately  visible,  and  in 
the  interim  a  lady  of  very  engaging  presence 
and  manner  acted  the  part  of  cicerone  in  my 


- ♦ - 

AURICULAS 

FOR  AMATEURS. 


An  old  florist  once  very  happily  described 
the  Auricula  as  a  “  beautiful  and  fascinating 
flower.”  It  is  so  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
But  unfortunately  with  many  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  flower  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  only  by  proficients,  and  much 
that  has  been  written  respecting  the  Auricula 
has  tended  to  deter  rather  than  encourage 
lovers  of  this  flower  to  attempt  its  culture. 
It  is  a  flower  that  the  amateur  should 
take  in  hand,  for  if  only  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tion  be  paid  it,  it  can  be  grown  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  some  have 
said,  that  it  should  have  a  pure,  sweet,  un¬ 
tainted  country  air,  though  of  course  this  is 
a  decided  advantage,  for  we  have  seen  collec¬ 
tions  of  Auriculas  in  thickly-populated,  smoky 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  growing 
freely  and  flowering  finely  ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
subject  that  can  be  grown  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  cities  and  towns  where  many  other 
things  would  fail.  It  does  not  require  much 
space  to  be  grown  in — an  ordinary  glass  frame, 
with  the  bed  raised  above  the  ground-level, 
so  as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  dry 
bottom  ;  or  a  small  house  in  a  north  or  west 
aspect  will  suit  the  Auricula  well  when  grown 
in  pots.  We  have  seen  10-in.  pots  o: 
Auriculas  standing  on  the  outside  of  a  base¬ 
ment  window — large,  vigorous,  healthy  plants 
flowering  with  great  success  in  spring.  Let 
no  assumed  difficulties,  therefore,  dissuade 
anyone  from  attempting  its  culture.  We  have 
seen  in  Lancashire  a  few  plants  growing  in  odd 
comers  where  it  would  scarcely  be  believed 
they  could  exist,  but  tended  with  loving  care, 
and  this  attention  neutralised  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  position. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  this  pretty 
flower  was  not  nearly  so  largely,  grown  by 
amateurs  as  it  is  to-day,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
many  still  refrain  from  cultivating  it  because 
of  supposed  difficulties.  As  the  Auricula  is 
a  mountaineer,  and  can  stand  frost  and 
snow,  there  is  really  no  need  of  artificial  heat. 


too,  with  a  smack  of  bygone  days  which  is 
charming  in  the  extreme  to  one  who  detests 
the  rush  and  turmoil  and  the  madding  crowds 
of  the  modem  over-populated  haunts  of  men. 

At  this  momentous  period  of  the  year — for 
is  not  the  Woodbridge  Show  held  on  the  13th 
inst.  ! — we  are  reminded  by  the  great  local 
entrepreneur,  by  means  of  pictorial  posters 
staring  us  in  the  face  through  half  the  county- 
side,  that  all  roads  lead  to  Woodbridge 
and  the  veriest  toddler  in  the  streets  of 
Woodbridge  would  find  no  difficulty  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  stranger  to  Mr.  John  Andrews’  house, 
for,  as  I  was  soon  to  find  out,  Mr.  Andrews 
is  persona  grata  in  this  immediate  part  of  the 
world. 


look  round  this  extraordinary  accumulation 
of  rare,  curious,  and  entertaining  objects. 
These  included  a  grand  collection  of  M  orces- 
tershire  and  Staffordshire  ware  ;  there  were 
several  hundreds  of  those  crudely-made  and 
decorated  milk-jug  cows  and  goats  with  the 
proper  generic  name  of  which  I  confess  I  am 
ignorant,  not  being  a  connoisseur,  even  re¬ 
motely,  of  such  things.  A  mutilated  speci¬ 
men  of  the  old  spotted  cow,  being  the  first  of 
this  odd  kind  of  ware,  was  pointed  out  as 
something  very  special.  I  could  not  mention 
a  tithe,  or  less,  of  the  remarkable  things 
which  filled  this  room.  On  a  table  I  noticed 
several  large  albums  which  contained  a  col¬ 
lection  of  postage  stamps  that  would  have 
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turned  many  a  successful  philatelist  green 
with  envy.  Ranged  in  the  hall  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  brass  bed-warming  pans  so  much 
in  favour  with  our  ancestors.  Finally,  not 
to  multiply  instances  of  the  uncommon  versa¬ 
tility  shown  by  Mr.  Andrews,  a  chance  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  fact  that  he  was  formerly 
a  great  pigeon  fancier,  and  a  successful  ex¬ 
hibitor  both  in  England  and  abroad.  At  one 
time  he  kept  700  of  these  birds. 

But  there,  if  I  do  not  hurry  on  I  shall  ex¬ 
haust  all  the  space  before  I  have  properly 
begun.  In  a  few  minutes’  time  Mr.  Andrews 
came  in,  and  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting.  The 
counterfeit  presentment  of  this  gentleman 
which  appears  here  will  enlighten  the  reader 
as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Woodbridge  Horticultural 
Society.  In  manner  he  is  urbane,  alert,  and 
with  a  certain  playful  vein  of  humour  that 
trickles  now  and  again  as  he  talks.  But, 
unlike  some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
selected  for  this  gallery,  he  is  not  a  great 
talker  ;  at  any  rate,  I  did  not  find  him  so, 
and  he  was  diffident,  too,  when  talking  about 
himself.  He  is  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
of  words.  I  should  have  missed  many  interest¬ 
ing  personal  items  and  many  part:culars  of 
the  Woodbridge  H.S.  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ready  assistance  of  the  lady  who  was  present. 

At  the  first  opportune  moment  I  plunged 
in  'medias  res,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  himself. 

“  Oh,  that  won’t  take  long,”  he  replied. 
“  Let  me  see.  Well,  I’m  a  member  of  the 
Woodbridge  Urban  Histrict  Council  and  a 
governor  of  the  Seckford  Charity,  which  com¬ 
prises  a  hospital  and  endowed  schools,  and 
derives  its  income  of  over  £5,000  a  year  from 
an  estate  in  Clerkemwell.” 

“  Then  you’re  a  member  of  the  Burial 
Eoard,”  prompted  the  lady,  as  he  paused. 

“  Ah,  yes.” 

“  And,”  she  continued,  turning  to  me,  “he 
is  a  vice-president  of  the  Seckford  Reading 
Room  and  Social  Club  and  a  director  of  the 
Woodbridge  and  Beccles  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company.  ” 

“  What  an  exacting  list  of  offices,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Besides,”  she  added.  “  as  you  may  know, 
he  is  the  Registrar  of  Marriages  for  Wcod- 
bridge.” 

“  And,  as  I  daresay  vou  also  know.”  said 
Mr.  Andrews  slyly,  “  I’m  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Woodbridge  Hort’cultural  Society.” 

“  You  certainly  don’t  spare  yourself.”  I  re¬ 
marked.  “Don’t  you  find  so  many  duties  irk¬ 
some?  Why,  many  a  younger  man  would 
scarcely  care  to  undertake  so  much.” 

“Well,  I  am  young,”  protested  Mr. 
Andrews.  “  A  man  is  only  as  old  as  he  feels. 
I’m  not  more  than  fifty-six.” 

Evidently  it  is  work  which  has  kept  Mr. 
Andrews  from  rusting.  For  years  he  carried 
on  business  in  Woodbridge  as  a  successful 
provision  merchant,  retiring  in  1897.  But 
retirement  with  him  was  something  of  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  Work  is  his  recreation,  and  his  appe¬ 
tite  for  work,  for  doing,  for  the  strenuous 
life  would  seem  to  be  insatiable.  Indeed,  his 
energy  is  uncommon  and  seemingly  exhaust¬ 
less,  and  he  •would  doubtless  subscribe  to  the 
dictum  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  rest  with¬ 
out  work  is  inaction,  and  inaction,  save  to 
the  diseased  body,  is  pain. 

“I  should  like  some  facts  about  the  Wood- 
bridge  H.S.,”  I  said.  “From  my  short  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  parts,  and  judging  from 
snatch  conversations  in  the  train  between 
here  and  Ipswich,  the  Woodbridge  Show  is 
known  over  a  wide  district.” 

Mr-  Andrews  looked  pleased,  “It’s  known 


a  good  way  round,”  he  admitted.  “And  you 
want  to  know  when  it  began?  Well,  that  was 
back  in  1852.  My  friend  John  Loder  started 
it,  and  he  was  secretary  till  1890,  when  I  came 
in.  I’ve  been  secretary  ever  since.” 

“  Why,  you’ve  left  out  quite  a  lot,”  com¬ 
plained  the  lady.  “  You  remember  that  after 
ten  years’  work  the  society’s  whole  proceeds 
only  came  to  a  little  over  £59.” 

“  That’s  so  ;  and  I  might  mention  that  in 
1873  the  society  held  a  two-days’  show  at  the 
time  when  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Conven¬ 
tion  came  to  the  town.  The  gate  money  waa 
£337.  Two  years  after  that  it  was  wet,  and 
the  takings  only  amounted  to  about  £28.” 

“And,”  said  Madam,  as  my  masculine 
vis-a-vis  came  to  another  abrupt  stop,  “  one 
year  there  was  a  fire  which  burnt  all  the 
society’s  working  plant.  When  was  that?  ” 

“  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  that  was  in  1876,”  said 
Mr.  Andrews. 

“  And  when  you  became  secretary  what 
was  the  position  of  the  society  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  There  was  a  balance  of  £12  on  the  wrong 
side,”  was  the  terse  rejoinder.  “  But  my  friend 
Loder  had  many  an  uphill  fight,  and  he  did 
wonders.  He  always  got  up  a  good  show.  He 
is  now  vice-chairman  of  our  committee.” 

Since  1890  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  years  the  Woodbridge  H.S.  has  never 
turned  back.  The  first  year  of  the  new  secre¬ 
tary’s  management  the  receipts  were  £290  ; 
in  1895  they  were  £380  ;  in  1904,  £434  14s.  8d. 
— a  steady  growth,  which  speaks,  eloquently. 
The  society  has  now  £70  in  the  bank ;  there 
are  153  vice-presidents  and  members  and  200 
subscribers.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  N.R.S., 
and  has  given  two  cups  for  Roses  of  £25 
each.  The  schedule  of  the  forthcoming  show 
contains  particulars  of  156  classes,  beside-- 
classes  for  cottagers,  and  the  prizes  represent 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  in  money,  besides 
rrold  and  silver  medals. 

“  I’ve  paid  £2,807  for  prizes,”  said  Mr. 
Andrews  with  a  justifiable  touch  of  pride  in 
his  voice’  “  and  £650  for  bands.” 

As  the  director  of  a  show  Mr.  Andrews  is 
in  his  element,  and  is  the  square  man  in  the 
square  hole.  He  is  a  born  showman,  With, 
those  instincts  predominant  which  gave  Bar¬ 
naul  his  success  and  fame,  and,  indeed,  in 
some  respects  he  reminded  me  of  the  boss  of 
the  “  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  interview  at  Olympia  during 
that  last  great  tour  of  his  through  England 
and  Europe.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Andrews’ 
extensive  and  original  methods  of  advertising 
the  Woodbridge  Flower  Show,  added  to  thei 
excellent  character  of  the  extraneous  attrac¬ 
tions.  this  annual  event,  of  the  little  town  lias 
acquired  a  celebrity  beyond  the  confines  of 
Suffolk  which  is  really  quite  incommensurate 
with  its  actual  importance  as  a  horticultural 
fixture-,  excellent,  and  even  superior  as  that, 
is.  The  town  and  neighbouring  towns,  and 
the  whole  country,  or,  rather,  county,  side 
are  .  billed  with  striking  coloured  pictorial 
and  other  posters  in  a  lavish  manner  in  which 
surely  no  other  show  of  the  kind  was  ever 
billed.  Mr.  Andrews  believes  in  the  power 
of  printer’s  ink  and  the  sweet  uses  of  adver¬ 
tisement.  These  posters  confront  one  at  every 
turn,  whether  in  the  vicinity  of  houses  or 
far  away  from  them.  The  result  is  people 
flock  from  far  and  near  to  the  Wool  bridge 
Show,  and  excursion  trains  pour  in  bier  con¬ 
tingents  of  visitors  right  away  from  Colchester 
down  to  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
of  England.  Not  only,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
flower  show  itself  large,  fine,  comprehensive, 
and  skilfully  organised  and  arranged,  but 
there  are  the  beautiful  Grange  grounds  in. 


which  it  is  held,  there  is  invariably  a  tip-top 
military  band  and  first-class  music,  and  a 
really  good  display  of  fireworks  to  end  up  the 
day’s  doings  always  draw  when  superior  ex¬ 
hibits  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  alone 
frequently  fail. 

Just  two  other  items  of  peculiar  interest 
before  I  close.  Had  I  extended  my  visit,  I 
feel  sure  many  additional  tit-bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  unearthed  concerning 
this  quite  unique  personality.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  regard  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  is  held  by 
all  and  sundry,  a  magnificent  inscribed  oak 
canteen  of  silver  plate  and  cutlery  was  brought 
out  for  me  to  see.  This  was  subscribed  for  by 
over  400  of  the  townspeople  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  residents,  and  presented  to  him  at  the 
Jubilee  Show  of  the  society  as  a  mark  of  their 
esteem  and  in  recognition  of  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  local  horticul¬ 
tural  body  during  the  previous  ten  years. 

“  Good,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  he  said,  laconically.  I 
could  see  he  was  proud  of  the  possession, 
and  well  he  might  be.  It  was  an  extremely 
handsome  present,  but  its  extrinsic  value  to 
a  man  of  his  calibre  was  scarcely  to  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

In  Woodbridge  everybody  knows  John 
Andrews,  and  John  Andrews  knows  every¬ 
body.  He  and  the  place  seem  indissolubly 
associated.  At  a  later  hour,  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  station,  he  was  kept  pretty 
busy  acknowledging  the  salutes  of  the  male 
gender  and  raising  his  hat  to  the  ladies.  As 
we  walked  along,  a  chance  observation  of 
mine  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Andrews 
had  for  years  before  undertaking  the  Wood- 
bridge  show  engaged  in  the  organisation  of 
similar  shows  elsewhere.  He  started  the  Ips¬ 
wich  Daffodil  Society ;  for  two  years  he 
managed  the  Felixstowe  and  Walton  Floral 
Fete  and  Cottage  Show,  and  for  some  time 
he  was  joint  owner  and  manager  with  Mr. 
A.  E.  Stubbs  of  the  Ipswich  Daffodil  and 
Spring  Show,  which  owed  its  genesis  to  the 
former  gentleman.  Possibly  he  had  to  dowith 
yet  other  shows  ;  I  should  not  be  surprised. 
This  is  further  evidence  that  he  possesses 
the  showman’s  genius.  And  what  he  has 
spent  out  of  his  own  pocket  on  these,  to  him. 
luxuries  of  labour  and  anxiety,  probably  he 
knows  not  himself.  His  liberality  is  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  his  hospitality  is  on  a  par  with 
it.  On  the  day  of  the  Woodbridge  Show  he 
keeps  open  house,  and  over  one  hundred 
friends  and  workers  of  his  usually  sit  down 
to  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea. 

The  only  fly  in  Air.  Andrews’  ointment  is, 
probably  enough,  that' he  has  not  more  to  do 
and  more  shows  to  run. 

Peter  Penn. 

- * - 

Mr.  Hogg’s  Utopia. — “  I  would  like  to  see 
in  the  villages  every  man  with  his  own  cottage 
and  gai’den,  and  with  a  pound  a  week  to  live 
on.” — Mr.  Lindsay  Hogg,  M.P.,  at  Chil- 
dinglv  Club  Feast. 

A  Superr  White  Orchid. — A  small  and 
unique  Orchid,  known  as  Cattleya  Schroderae 
alba,  which,  when  exhibited  in  flower  to  the 
R.H.S.  was  uhanimouslv  awarded  a  F.C.C., 
was  recently  sold  by  auction  for  54  guineas. 
Its  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  were  pure  white. 

Henry  Eckford  Testimoniae. — The  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  fund  up  to  Saturday  evening, 
July  1,  are  as  follows  : — Previously  acknow¬ 
ledged,  £40  16s.  9d.  Mr.  T.  Duncan,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Mrs!  T.  Duncan,  2s.  6d.  ;  Arthur  Duncan,  Is.  ; 
Dick  Duncan,  Is.  ;  Kate  Duucan.  Is.  ;  Louie 
Duncan,  Is.  ;  Miss  Easterbrook,  5s.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Middleton,  2s.  ;  Mr.  Tigwell,  2s.  ;  Mr.  E- 
Wilson,  Is. ;  Mrs.  E,  Wilson,  1. 
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PRUNING 

ROSES 

IN  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 


Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas. 

In  these  two  great  classes  of  lloses  there  are 
weak  and  strong  growers.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  weak  growers  require  to  be 
pruned  severely.  The  time  for  performing 
this  operation  is  in  March,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Turn¬ 
ing  now  to  the  weak-growing  varieties,  I  may 
state  that  the  very  weakest  shoots  and  all  the 
dead  ones  should  be  cut  away  to  the  lowest 
bud  at  the  base,  or  even  entirely  removed  if 
they  are  altogether  useless  for  the  production 
of  bowers.  The  next  operation  is  to  thin  out 
some  of  the  stronger  ones  if  there  is  no  room 
for  their  proper  development.  The  remaining 
shoots  from  which  it  is  intended  to  get  flowers 
should  be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  eyes  in  the 
case  of  weak  growers. 

Those  varieties  belonging  to  the  above  sec¬ 
tions  which  are  strong  growers  should  receive 
less  pruning  than  weak  growers.  The  opera¬ 
tor  should  commence,  as  usual,  by  cutting 
away  dead  wood,  snags,  and  all  weak  and  use" 
less  shoots  that  cannot  be  of  service  for  the 
production  of  blossom.  Badly-placed  shoots 
should  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Should  the  bush  still  remain  too  crowded  after 
the  above  operations,  some  of  the  remaining 
shoots  should  be  removed  until  only  those  re¬ 
main  which  have  proper  room  to  develop 
strong  flowering  shoots  after  they  have  been, 
pruned.  These  strong  growers  should  have 
shoots  left  longer,  say  from  four  to  six  eyes  of 
last  year’s  wood. 

After  all  these  operations  the  bushes  will 
present  a  sorry  spectacle  to.  the  eyes  of 
the  uninitiated,  but  those  who  intend  grow¬ 
ing  Roses  for  exhibition  will  have  to  follow 
this  custom  until  a  better  can  be  discovered. 
The  object  of  it  all  is  to  allow  the  growth 
only  of  very  strong  shoots  that  will  givet 
rise  to  correspondingly  large  blossoms  of  good 
form,  according  to  the  variety  and  class  to 
which  they  belong. 

It  may  happen  that  the  shoots  left  may 
give  rise  to  too  many  growths,  but,  if  so,  some 
of  them  may  be  removed  with  the  fingers  in 
the  third  or  fourth  week  of  May,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  seen  which  are  likely  to  be  the  best. 
If  from  any  circumstances  some  of  the  shoots 
have  lost  their  centres  owing  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  insects  or  accident,  they  should  be 
removed  in  favour  of  those  which  are  more 
perfect. 

If  the  above  Roses  are  being  grown  purely 
for  garden  decoration  the  operator  need  not 
prune  them  so  severely.  Thinning  out  is  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  it  will  be  equally  obvious 
that  all  dead  wood  and  even  useless  shoots 
may  be  removed  without  hesitation.  The 
next  operation  may  be  directed  to  the  sliorten- 
ing  of  the  shoots  which  are  to  remain. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  number  of  eyes  that 
should  be  left,  and,  speaking  generally,  this 
may  be  said  to  vary  from  four  to  eight.  This 
means  that  a  considerable  length  of  shoot 
will  be  left,  so  that  after  a  number  of  years 
such  bush  Roses  will  be  of  considerable 
height.  Height  and  breadth  means  that  the 
bush  will  consist  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
shoots  or  branches  than  when  grown  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  A  much  greater  number 
of  Roses  will  be  obtained  from  such  tall 
bushes,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  possess 
the  size  or  quality  of  exhibition  blooms. 

From  the  amateur’s  point  of  view,  who  does 
not  intend  to  exhibit,  such  big  bushes  will 


be  more,  appreciated  than,  those  bearing  only 
a  few  shoots,  with  a  correspondingly  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  blossom.  The  grower,  even 
in  this  case  more  jiarticularly,  should  give 
attention  to  (lie  regular  formation  of  the  bush, 
and  regulate  the  length  of  the  shoots  left 
from  that  point  of  view.  “  A  shapely  bush, 
pioperly  thinned,”  should  bo  his  motto  in 
this  case. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

These  consist  of  plants  of  a  varied  charac¬ 
ter,  some  being  of  weak  and  others  of  strong 
growth,  and  a  third  group  forming  climbers, 
just  as  in  Hybrid  Perpetuate  and  Hybrid 
Teas.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  pruning 
is  pursued  much  on  the  same  lines  as  already 
described  in  the  case  of  those  other  two  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  varieties  are  weak  growers,  and 
consequently  must  be  hard  pruned.  The 
strong  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
have  the  shoots  left  at  greater  length,  as 
above  mentioned.  If  they  are  grown  entirely 
for  garden  decoration  they  must  be  still  less 
severely  pruned,  so  that  the  instructions  given 
above  will  also  apply  here. 


Tliose  varieties  occurring  amongst  Teas 
and  Noisettes  classed  as  climbers  should  bo 
pruned  on  the  same  lines  as  I  mentioned  for 
the  summer  pruning  of  climbers,  with  perhaps 
some  modification  in  giving  as  little  pruning 
as  possible  until  it  can  be  ascertained  what 
wood  passes  through  the  winter  safely.  In 
districts  where  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  liable 
to  lose  their  badly-ripened  wood  durinc  the 
winter  it  would  be  advisable  to  thin  the  shoots 
only  moderately  after  flowering,  and  wait  till 
the  winter  has  passed  before  the  final  pruning 
is  given. 

In  the  matter  of  time  of  pruning  these  two 
classes  of  Roses  differ  considerably  from  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuate.  They  should  not  be  pruned 
till  the  month  of  April.  They  usually  come 
into  bloom  much  earlier  than  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuate,  so  that  by  pruning  them  a  month 
later  it  times  the  four  classes  to  come  into 
bloom  together  when  wanted  for  the  flower 
shows.  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  also  a  little 
more  tender  than  the  other  classes  under  con¬ 
sideration.  and  that  is  an  additional  reason 
for  deferring  the  pruning  till  April. 

D.  W. 


ROSE  MARECHAL  NIEL. 


For  many  years  Marechal  Niel  was  regarded 
as  a  Noisette  Rose,  probably  under  the  belief 
that  Rosa  moschata  was  one  of  the  parents. 
The  most  up-to-date  rosarians  now  consider 
it  a  Tea  Rose,  and  class  it  as  such.  The 
beautiful  deep  yellow  flowers  go  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  the  best  of  all  the 


better-known  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  succeeds 
admirably  against  a  wall  in  the  open  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  British  Isles  where 
shelter  from  winds  is  sufficient.  The  flowers 
of  Marechal  Niel  grown  under  glass  are  also 
of  much  better  colour  than  those  grown  in 
the  open.  Indeed,  in  northern  districts  the 
flowers  are  usually  poorly  coloured  if  grown 


T.  Rose  Marechal  Niel. 


on  a  wall  in  the  open  under  similar  conditions 
given  to  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

The  finest  blooms  shown  in  the  South  are 
mostly  all  from  plants  grown  under  glass. 
In  some  seasons,  however,  fairly  good  and 
even  handsome  blooms  may  be  obtained  from 
plants  grown  in  the  open.  An  early  and 
small  but  shapely  bloom  was  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester. 


yellow  Tea  Roses.  Our  illustration  shows  an 
early  bloom  which  was  moderate  in  size,  but 
quite  characteristic  of  this  variety.  The 
shell-shaped  outer  petals  reflex  or  spread, 
thus  showing  the  beautiful  conical  centre 
characteristic  of  this  handsome  and  sweetly- 
scented  Tea  Rose. 

Beginners  who  undertake  its  cultivation 
should  give  it  a  place  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  if 
possible,  as  it  is  rather  more  delicate  than  the 
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T.  Rose  Souvenir  d’Un  Ami. 


Rosa  wichuraiana  as  a  Weeper. 


Some  further  vurtetie 

See  also  -  -  - 
SPECIAL  ROSE  NUMBER, 
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the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

MORE  PICTURES  OF  ROSES 
------  NEXT  WEEK. 


H.P.  Rose  A.  Singer. 


H.T.  R  ose  Dorothy. 


T.  Rose  Billiard  et  Barre. 


H.P.  Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
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Rose  Illustrations 

ON  CENTRE  SHEET  (pages  568  and  569). 


'Souvenir  d’Un  Ami. 

On©  of  the  finest  of  the  old  leading  or 
standard  Tea  Roses  never  absent  from  the 
exhibition  table  is  the  subject  as  named  above. 
It  is  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  almost  any  purpose  and  for  any 
cultivator.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  bush,  a 
standard,  or  as  a  pot  plant  for  early  work 
under  glass.  If  used  as  a  bedding  plant  it 
requires  to  be  pegged  down  in  order  to  keep 
it  dwarf.  For  this  same  reason,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  form  a  large  bush  or  to  train  as  a 
pillar  Rose.  The  blooms  are  beautifully  cup¬ 
shaped,  with  a  firm  centre,  and  salmon-pink, 
more  or  less  shaded  with  rose  when  highly 
coloured. 

Rosa  wichuraiana  as  a  Weeper. 

The  natural  habit  of  this  Rose  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  British  R.  arvensis.  When 
left  entirely  to  itself  it  forms  a  flat  carpet, 
covering  the  ground.  After  a  number  of  years 
the  additional  annual  growths  rise  above  one 
another  until  the  plant  forms  practically  an 
■  elevated  flat  table  of  stems  and  foliage.  On 
•.the  other  hand,  the  long  rambling  annual 
:  stems  may  be  trained  to  pillars  or  arches  in 
.any  fancilul  way.  Our  illustration  on  this 
.occasion  shows  a  particular  method  of  growing 
fit,  namely,  as  a  weeper.  This  is  brought 
•about  by  budding  or  grafting  it  on  stems  of 
;any  convenient  Height,  using  the  de  la 
drifferae,  or  R.  muitiflora  in  some  of  its 
iforms  as  a  stock.  The  shoots  formed  then 
bang  down  gracefully,  and  if  wanted  to 
assume  any  particular  form  have  to  be  trained 
over  a  framework  of  wire  or  other  contrivance 
to  keep  the  branches  arranged  in  the  desired 
form.  Without  support,  however,  the 
branches  form  a  natural  weeping  Rose  when 
grown  as  a  standard.  The  single  white 
flowers  are  very  effective  against  the  small 
dark  green  shining  leaves.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Hugh  Dickson. 

The  above  is  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  first 
put  into  commerce  last  year  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast.  The 
flowers  are  of  intense  and  bright  crimson, 
fading  at  the  margins  to  a  brighter  hue,  where 
they  appear  to  be  shaded  with  scarlet.  The 
bloom  itself  is  cup-shaped  and  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  broad  petals,  which  become 
reflexed  at  the  edges  after  a  time.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  represents  a  bloom  in  the  early  stages 
■of  expansion,  showing  how  firm  it  is,  and 
therefore  capable  of  maintaining  its  form  for 
some  considerable  time.  The  blooms  are 
deliciously  scented.  The  plant  itself  is  of 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  with  very  large  and 
almost  leathery  leaves,  some  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  illustration,  but  scarcely  display 
their  true  character  owing  to  the  lack  of  space. 
It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  its  class,  and 
besides  gaining  several  First-class  Certificates, 
was  also  accorded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  when  first  shown  at 
their  exhibition. 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 

The  flowers  of  this  popular  and  beautiful 
hybrid  Tea  Rose  are  of  a  light  rosy-salmon 
shade,  with  a  pale  vermilion-rose  on  the  back 
of  the  petals,  and  this  is  well  seen  even  after 
the  outer  petals  have  become  reflexed,  show¬ 


ing  the  close  centre  of  the  cup-shaped  bloom. 
Tlie  greatest  intensity  of  colour  occurs  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  on  the  outside,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Rose  is  most  handsome  when  seen 
at  the  stage  represented  by  our  illustration 
and  until  the  central  petals  have  all.  spread 
out.  The  plant  is  of  strong,  vigorous  growth, 
and  if  used  for  bedding  purposes  should  be 
pegged  down.  In  the  form  of  a  large  bush, 
however,  it  is  very  attractive  and  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  that-  particular  way.  It  may 
also  be  treated  as  a  pillar  Rose. 

A.  Singer. 

The  bloom  of  the  above  Rose  is  of  medium 
to  large  size,  very  full,  and  shapely.  The 
petals  are  of  clear  warm  rose  and  silvery-rose 
on  the  reverse.  As  the  blooms  expand  the 
petals  become  reflexed  at  the  edges,  and  are 
sweetly  and  fairly  strongly  fragrant.  It  is  a 
new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  raised  upon  the 
Continent  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dick¬ 
son,  who  sent  us  a  bloom.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth  and  semi-climbing  habit, 
while  it  branches  and  flowers  freely.  So  far 
it  has  been  a  variety  of  great  promise,  and  as 
sent  to  us  we  were  much.. impressed  with  its 
distinct  and  handsome  form. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Our  illustration  of  the  above  popular  Rose 
was  taken  from  an  early  bloom  which  had  not 
been  very  kindly  treated  by  the  weather. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  proved  a  very  good  Rose 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  When  grown 
under  glass  the  petals  are  pure  white,  but  in 
the  open  air  some  of  the  outer  ones  may  be 
more  or  less  tinted  with  red  on  the  back,  but 
we  think  this  is  largely  dependent  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  fully  expanded  these 
additional  tints  are,  of  course,  hidden.  The 
variety  may  be  grown  as  a  bush,  standard,  or 
pillar  Rose  in  the  open,  or  as  a  pot  plant,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  and  can  be 
brought  into  bloom  earlier  under  those  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  the  most  distinct  addition  to 
the  hybrid  perpetual  class  of  its  colour. 

Dorothy. 

Our  supplementary  illustration  of  last  week 
showed  how  suitable  is  this  Rose  for  decora¬ 
tive  work  in  the  cut  state.  With  such  a  large 
number  of  blooms  on  a  plate  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  conception  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  individual  bloom  when  grown  in 
form  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes.  We 
reproduce  a  single  bloom  in  order  to  show  its 
cup-shaped,  elongated  form,  with  conical 
centre,  or  high  pointed,  as  many  rosarians 
describe  it.  The  petals  are  broad,  more  or 
less  reflexed  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  delicate 
flesh  colour,  shading  to  blush  at  the  edges. 
The  outer  ones  are  more  or  less  tinted  with 
rose  on  the  back,  especially  the  smallest  and 
outermost.  Cut  blooms  in  the  state  repre¬ 
sented  are  exceedingly  handsome.  It  is  being 
put  into  commerce  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  for 
the  first  time. 

Billiard  et  Bar  re. 

Tire  above  is  a  Tea  Rose  of  vigorous  and 
climbing  habit,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
for  training  as  a  pillar  Rose.  It  is  equally 
amenable  to  pot  culture  under  glass  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  bloom  some  months  in 
advance  of  plants  in  the  open  air.  The 
flowers  are  of  beautiful  conical  shape  while 


still  in  bud,  but  after  a  time  they  are. cup¬ 
shaped,  with  all  of  the  outer  petals  spreading. 
The  flower  is  of  a  rich  golden-yellow,  tinted 
with  apricot  fading  to  lemon,  and  of  a  some¬ 
what  paler  hue  at  the  edges.  The  buds  in 
their  early  stages  remind  us  of  William  Allan 
Richardson.  The  blooms  even  on  pot-grown 
plants  are  of  large  size  and  decidedly  tea- 
scented.  It  was  put  into  commerce  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

All  of  the  above  Roses  are  represented  on 
our  centre  sheet,  and  besides  those  whose 
names  we  have  already  mentioned  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


An  Arch  of  Rambler  Roses. 

(See  Supplement.) 

About  a  fortnight  ago  we  gave  a  supple¬ 
mentary  illustration  of  an  arch  of  Roses  lead¬ 
ing  into  a  garden  occupied  by  herbaceous 
plants,  representing  the  old  style  of  garden¬ 
ing.  In  this  instance  we  show  borders  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  but  they  are  narrower  and 
more  closely  surrounded  by  hedges.  The  arch 
of  Rambler  or  Polyantha  Roses  in  front  is 
really  the  dominating  feature  in  this  picture, 
"  and  shows  what  may  be  done  to  beautify  the 
quiet  and  secluded  walks  Of  a  private  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden  and 
dwelling-house. 

Few  Roses  produce  such  a  display  of  bloom 
as  those  raised  from  the  original  R.  multiflora, 
and  popularly  termed  Polyantha  Roses.  The 
blooms  in  this  instance  are  moderate  in  size, 
but  produced  in  large  clusters,  and  therefore 
capable  of  remarkable  effects  whether  grown 
on  pillars,  on  chains  or  on  arches,  as  in  this 
particular  instance. 

The  pil  lars  may  consist  of  wood  or  iron,  the 
latter  being  more  durable,  although  rustic 
pillars,  consisting  of  trees  with  side  branches 
left  at  some  length  on  which  to  train  the 
stems,  are  more  artistic.  The  overhead  or  con¬ 
necting  arch  may  also  consist  of  wood  or  iron, 
the  support  being  immaterial  after  the  Roses 
have  attained  the  development  shown  in  our 
illustration,  as  everything  is  hidden  by  the 
canopy  of  leafy  branches  and  the  galaxy  of 
Roses.  Most  of  these  Rambler  or  climbing 
Polyantha  Roses  are  only  summer  bloomers, 
that  is,  they  bloom  in  June  or  July,  and  then 
merely  make  preparations  for  another  season. 


Clematis  Montana  in  Perthshire. 

The  note  below  relates  to  a  plant  of 
Clematis  montana,  photographed  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  The  plant 
in  question  was  placed  in  its  present  position 
probably  about  ten  years  ago.  Originally 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wooden  shed,  not 
shown  in  the  picture,  the  shoots  have 
scrambled  right  over  the  roof  of  the  shed,  and 
are  now  making  their  way  up  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling-house.  To  the  right  the  shoots  are 
tumbling  in  profusion  over  an  iron  railing 
which  runs  along  the  front  of  the  house.  No 
pruning  whatever  is  practised,  unless  a  few 
shoots  be  removed  to  allow  the  light  to  pass 
through  to  the  windows.  The  plant  was  a 
mass  of  bloom,  and  surely,  growing  in  such 
wild  profusion  in  Perthshire,  one  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Clematis  montana 
as  it  tumbles  o’er  its  native  crags  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  plant  here  described  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  stiff  clay  and  faces  due  south,  and  has 
for  years  been  subjected  to  all  the  rigours  of 
succeeding  Scottish  winters — a  fair  proof  of  its 
hardiness.  Carse  Laddie. 
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Of  late  years  the  common  Laurel  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  among  gardeners,  and  is  often 
spoken  of  in  disparaging  terms.  This  has 
happened  since  so  many  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  popularised,  which  although 
in  cultivation  were  seldom  met  with  until 
ten  years  ago.  Previous  to  these  shrubs 
being  brought  into  general  cultivation  the 
common  Laurel  was  perhaps  the  commonest 
shrub  found  in  gardens,  for,  being  a  good- 
tempered  plant  and  adapting  itself  readily  to 
almost  any  condition,  it  was  planted  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  without  considering 
whether  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  surround¬ 
ings  or  mot.  More  often  than  not,  too,  it  was 
met  with,  not  as  a  fine  free  growing  bush,  with 
space  for  development,  but  huddled  up  with 
a  few  other  things  where  it  had  very  little 
room,  and  had  to  be  cut  hard  back  every  year 
or  two.  Now,  where  a  green  bank  pure  and 
simple  is  wanted  of  shrubs,  the  common  Laurel 
is  a  most  useful  subject,  for  it  stands  the 
use  of  the  knife  well,  and  it  is  also  a  useful 
evergreen  for  covering  quickly  an  unsightly 
wall  where  Ivy  would  not  do ;  but  to  be  seen, 
at  its  best  it  must  be  grown  as  am  isolated 
specimen  where  it  will  have  lots  of  room,  then 
it  will  make  a  noble  bush  and  as  fine  a  speci¬ 
men  plant  as  can  be  wished  fox-. 

The  common  Laurel,  Prunus  Laui’ocerasus, 
was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1629.  It  is 
a  native  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
and  is  fairly  widely  distributed.  It  is  so  well 
known1  that  the  leaves  need  no  description, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  so  well  known,  as 
pruned,  or  rather  cropped,  plants  rai’ely 
flower.  On  free-growing  specimens  blossoms 
are  borne  freely.  They  ai'e  white  in  colour, 
and  ai'e  produced  in  axillaiy  racemes  4  to  6 
inches  long  during  April  and  May.  In  habit, 
different  plants  may  vary  considerably,  some 
being  of  close  upright  growth,  while  others 
have  a  free  and  loose  character.  Some  make 
long  prostrate  branches,  others,  with  a  little 
pruning,  a  trunk  and  head  of  tree-like  pro¬ 
portions.  In  height  different  specimens  may 
be  anything  from  4  or  5  feet  up  to  15  feet  or 
so.  In  diameter  a  bush  may  be  anything  up 
to  35  feet,  or  even  moi’e.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  a  plant  so  widely  cultivated  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  have  from  time  to  time  been 
noted,  and  a  number  of  the  best  or  most  dis¬ 
tinct  of  these  are  well  worth  encouraging. 
Some  of  these  vaiieties  are  very  distinct,  but 
others  are  not  well  enough  fixed  to  attain  any 
great  amount  of  popularity. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Laurel  is  of  the  sim¬ 
plest,  for  given  fairly  good  soil  or  even  that  of 
a  sandy  nature  it  grows  quickly,  and  gives 
very  little  trouble.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  seeds  or  cuttings,  the 
latter  rooting  readily  in  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  in 
a  cold  frame.  When  planting  Laurels  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  place  them  very  close 
to  any  choice  shrub,  for  they  are  great  rob¬ 
bers,  their  roots  running  about  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance. 

A  number  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  are  P.  L.  augustifolia,  with  narrow  leaves, 
not  a  very  large  growing  variety.  P.  L. 
camelliaefolia  is  a  curioxis  looking  plant,  with 
narrow  reflexed  leaves.  P.  L.  caucasica.  is  a 
form  found  in  the  Caucasus,  which  is  credited 
with  being  able  to  withstand  more  cold  than 
the  type.  P.  L.  colchica  makes  a  free-grow¬ 
ing,  handsome  bush,  and  is  largely  grown. 
P.  L.  foliis  variegatis  is  a  form  with  white  or 
silvery  variegation,  but  the  colour  is  not  well 


fixed,  and  it  is  not  of  much  value.  P.  I;, 
latifolia  has  large,  broadly  ovate  leaves.  P.  L. 
Otini  is  one  of  the  newer  forms,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinct.  The  leaves  are  very  large  and  of 
a  deep  green  hue,  making  it  easily  recognised 
among  other  varieties.  Some  of  the  leaves 
are  8  to  10  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide.  P. 
L.  pyramidalis  is  a  variety  of  pyramidal  out¬ 
line.  P.  L.  rotund ifolia  has  broadly  ovate  or 
rounded  leaves,  and  makes  a  handsome  bush. 
P.  L.  magnoliaefolia  is  a  strong  grower  with 
very  large  and  handsome  leaves.  It  makes 
a  large  and  strikingly  handsome  bush,  and 
readily  lends  itself  to  pruning  into  a  tree-like 
shape.  P.  L.  schipkaensis  is  a  variety  with 
smaller  leaves  than  the  type,  and  is  also  a 
dwarfer  grower.  W.  Dallimore. 


H.  P.  ROSE 

CAPTAIN  HAYWARD. 


Last  week  we  gave  an  illustration  of  a  fully- 
expanded  bloom  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  per¬ 
petual  Rose.  On  this  occasion  we  show  a 
less  expanded,  bloom  just  passing  out  of  the 
bud  state.  The  bright  crimson-carmine 
liowei’s  are  sweetly  scented  and  open  well. 
The  illustration  was  prepai'ed  from  an  eai’ly 
bloom  sent  us  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 


H.  P.  Rosi?  Captain  Hayward. 


A  Monster  Rose  Tree. — Anyone  who  may 
be  including  Baden  in  his  holiday  tour  this 
summer  should  cei’tainly  visit  Fi’ibourg,  says 
“  T.P.’s  Weekly,”  for  there  is  to  be  found 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  biggest  rose  tree 
in  Europe,  and  a  vei’y  notable  sight  it  must 
be,  especially  at  the  present  time,  for  it  is 
now  covered  with  some  10,000  blooms.  In  1881 
a  gardener  named  Wehrie  grafted  a  “  Cliroma- 
tella  ”  Tea  Rose  upon  the  stem  of  a  wild 
Rose  tree.  By  1897  they  had  increased  to 
6,200,  while  the  branches  covered  a  super¬ 
ficies  of  83  square  metres.  At  the  present 
time  the  stem  is  some  4  ft.  in  height  and 
about  10  in.  in  circumference,  while  the 
bi-anches,  supported  on  an  iron  trellis  100  ft. 
in  length,  cover  a  superficial  area  of  some  90 
square  metres.  Can  England  show  anything 
to  equal  this  ? 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM 

IN  THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

Eew  plants  have  a  brighter  effect  in  the 
herbaceous  border  than  this  old-fashioned 
garden  plant,  of  which  there  are  now  several 
forms.  Tlie  original  has  bright  scarlet 
flowers  in  flat  clusters  on  the  top  of  sterns 
about  2g  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a,  double 
variety,  the  flowers  of  which  last  longer  in 
good  condition  either  on  the  plant  or  in  the 
cut  state.  L.  c.  alba  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  chiefly  valuable  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
trast  with  the  scarlet  ones.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  double  white  variety  L.  c.  alba 
plena.  This  plant  and  its  varieties  are  all 
of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  any  good  garden 
soil. 

The  Orange  Lily  (Lilium  croceum). 

Few  of  the  Lilies  are  of  more  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  old  Orange  Lily,  which  may  be 
pi'actically  grown  in  the  open  border  amongst 
herbaceous  plants  proper  or  in  mixed  borders 
alongside  of  the  paths  in  villa  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  trusses  varying  from 
one  to  a  dozen  or  more,  and  are  of  a  bright 
oi-ange,  with  black  specks.  The  flowers  are 
bell-shaped  and  erect,  with  their  faces  to 
the  sky. 

Sidalcea  Listen". 

The  flowers  of  this  recently-introduced 
garden  foi-m  are  of  a  light  pink  and  fringed 
round  the  edges  of  the  petals.  It  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  S.  malvaeflora,  but  has  much  larger 
flowers  that  ai’e  remarkable  for  the  deep 
fringe  to  the  petals.  The  individual  flowers 
have  also  longer  stalks  and  produced  in  a 
more  elongated  raceme.  The  stems  grow 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  are  clothed  with  deep 
green  leaves,  having  five  to  nine  finger-like 
segments.  The  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  sufficient  increase 
may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  clumps  about 
the  end  of  September  or  in  October. 

Spiraea  palmata. 

Few  of  the  species  of  Meadow  Sweet  are 
more  distinct  and  handsome  than  the  subject 
of  this  note.  The  leaves  are  five-lobed,  and 
spread  out  like  a  hand.  The  trusses  of 
sweetly-scented  flowei’s  vary  from  a  light  to  a 
very  intense  rose,  and  make  their  appearance 
during  June  and  July. 

Orchis  foliosa. 

Many  people  make  an  attempt  at  cultivat¬ 
ing  hardy  terrestrial  Orchids  and  fail.  This 
is  very  often  due  to  the  plants  being  dug  up 
in  the  wild  state  and  more  or  less  injured  in 
the  operation.  This  being  an  exotic,  a  native, 
in  fact,  of  Madeira,  it  is  only  obtainable 
as  a  cultivated  plant,  and  stock  is  most 
usually  kept  in  pots.  The  leaves  ai’e  of  large 
size,  and  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  plant 
quite  a  leafy  appearance.  The  stems  vary 
from  lg  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant.  The  roots  delight  in  a 
damp  situation,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  add 
a  beautiful  hai’dy  Orchid  to  their  collection 
should  use  a  considerable  amount  of  peat  in 
the  soil  unless  they  prepare  a  bed  specially 
for  this  and  similar  plants  requiring  plenty 
of  moisture  for  their  successful  cultivation. 
Those  who  have  command  of  a  bog  bed  will 
find  this  species  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Peat  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
provided  moisture  can  be  ensured  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  but  in  order  to  do  this  peat 
is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  gardener’s 
means  of  cultivating  various  subjects,  as  it 
serves  to  preserve  the  moisture  better  than 
heavy  clay  or  even  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
garden, 
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Veronica  incana. 

For  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border  this 
should  be  accorded  a  front  position,  as  it 
seldom  exceeds  12  in.  or  15  in.  high,  although 
it  may  even  be  dwarfer  in  dry  seasons.  Its 
special  feature  is  an  abundance  of  silky-grey 
leaves,  so  densely  clothed  with  hairs  as  to  be 
almost  white.  The  dark  blue  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  spikes  make  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
foliage. 

Delphinium  formosum. 

When  this  beautiful  specimen  of  perennial 
Larkspur  was  first  introduced  from  Armenia 
it  furnished  the  florist  with  a  useful  parent 
from  which  modern  improved  varieties  have 
largely  descended  ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  start¬ 
ing  point  from  which  the  florist’s  varieties,  as 
we  now  know  them,  derived  their  large  and 
richly-coloured  flowers,  together  with  dwarf 
habit  and  finely-divided  foliage.  The  plant, 
simple  as  it  was  when  introduced,  is  still 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  of  an  ex- 
quisitely-beautiful  and  rich  blue  tint.  Some 
of  the  older  flowers  may  show  shades  of  mauve 
or  purple,  and  all  of  these  colours  may  be  seen 
running  through  the  florist’s  varieties.  The 
centre  is  filled  up  with  small  white  petals 
furnished  with  a  yellow  beard  on  the  centre. 

Veronica. 


Beautiful 

STOVE  FERNS. 


ADI ANTUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  plants  which  find 
more  universal  favour  than  the  above ;  to  the 
rich  they  are  indispensable,  while  the  poor 
also  are  charmed  with  them,  and,  indeed,  one 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  as  anyone  contemplating 
a  well-grown  specimen  or  collection  of  any  of 
the  better-class  species,  such  as  are  sometimes 
seen  at  shows,  cannot  help  being  charmed 
with  their  grace  and  beauty.  I  therefore  ven¬ 
ture  these  few  remarks  on  their  culture,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  perchance  help  some 
who,  from  lack  of  experience  or  mistaken 
ideas,  fail  to  grow  them  successfully,  as  my 
own  success  has  been  built  up  on  previous 
failures. 

Potting  — This  is  an  important  point  in 
their  culture.  In  the  first  place,  the  pots 
used  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry  at 
time  of  potting ;  place  a  crock  over  the  hole, 
if  large  pots  one  over  each  hole,  always  put¬ 
ting  the  hollow  side  under.  A  layer  of  crocks 
should ,  then  be  placed  over  them  to  ensure 
perfect  drainage.  The  amount  of  drainage 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot ;  a 
few  pieces  will  suffice  for  the  smaller  and 
thumb  pots,  2  in.  will  be  necessary  for  6  in. 
size,  and  3  in.  to  5  in.  for  the  larger  sizes. 
Place  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  potting 
material  over  the  drainage,  and  so  arrange 
the  plant  that  the  crown  is  on  a  level  or 
slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  pre¬ 
vents. manures,  when  given,  from  burning  the 
young  fronds.  Always  pot  firmly,  using  a 
thin  stick  for  the  purpose,  and  always  avoid 
over-potting,  as  this  is  a.  very  prolific  source  of 
failure. 

Compost.  — The  following  I  have  found  to 
prove  an  ideal  rooting  medium  for  most  of  the 
greenhouse  section.  Good  fibrous  loam  should 
form  the  basis,  to  every  bushel  of  which  add 
5  peck  of  old  mortar,  ^  peck  of  charcoal,  well 
broken  up,  and  one  peck  of  good  sweet  leaf- 


mould,  or  5  peck  each  of  leaf-soil  and  peat, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  mixing 
the  whole  well  together. 

Watering,  — All  Ferns  require  careful 
watering,  especially  after  potting.  They 
should  never'  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
neither  should  they  be  kept  constantly 
saturated,  but  always  endeavour  to  strike  the 
happy  medium.  Healthy,  well-rooted  speci¬ 
mens  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and 
where  fine  specimens  are  desired  for  show  pur¬ 
poses  an  application  once  a  week  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  will  add  greatly  to  their  vigour. 
In  fact,  for  such  purposes  I  consider  it  in¬ 
dispensable,  using  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  rain 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
hours  before  using.  This  is  a  safe  strength 
for  general  use,  and  should  not  be  exceeded, 
except  for  experimental  purposes.  All  Ferns 
should  have  a  moist  humid  atmosphere.  The 
structure  and  the  plants  should  therefore  be 
damped  down  frequently  in  hot  weather  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  house  should  be  ventilated 
so  as  to  admit  of  plenty  of  pure  air  whenever 
possible,  without  cold  draughts. 

Sailing.  -From  the  beginning  of  March  to 
October  they  should  be  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  8  a.m.  until  four  or  half¬ 
past  in  the  afternoon.  I  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  blinds  in  preference  to  permanent  shad¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  a.  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
they  need  excessive  shading.  The  remaining 
five  months  they  will  require  little  or  no  shad 
ing.  Should  tlirips  or  aphides  gain  a  footing, 
a  light  fumigation  with  nicotine  vapour  is  the 
surest  way  to  eradicate  the  pest ;  fumigation 
with  tobacco  paper  should  be  avoided. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  Ferns  should  have 
less  water  given  them  in  winter  ;  never  allow 
them  to  become  dust  dry,  but  keep  them 
rather  on  the  dry  side  than  the  wet.  In  this 
way  they  winter  much  better  in  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  it  affords  them  a  rest.  E.  T.  L. 

-  - - - - - - 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas;  (2)  One  Guinea. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on  : — 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

The  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providing  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  by  an  arrow  ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  ami 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  th 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
finest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  be  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “  Garden  Competition.” 
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INSECTS  PESTS 

or  the  GARDEN. 

SOME  ENEMIES  OF  THE  ROSE. 

The  Rose  Slug  (Eriocampa  Rosae). 

In  its  perfect  state  tliis  four-winged  fly  is 
only  one-eighth  inch  to  one-sixth  inch  long. 
It  is  of  shining  black  hue,  with  white  knees 
and  white  feet  to  the  first  two  pairs  of  legs. 
The  caterpillar  is  a  curious  looking  creature, 
being  pale  yellow-green,  with  a  dark  line  down 
the  back,  and  an  orange  head.  The  segments 
near  the  head  are  enlarged  or  humped.  These 
caterpillars  are  very  sluggish  in  habit,  hence 
the  name  of  Rose-slug.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Pear  and  Cherry  slug  worms,  the  species 
which  attacks  the  Rose  also  feeds  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  destroying  the  skin 
or  softer  tissue,  and  leaving  the  veins  like  a 
network,  which  soon  turns  brown  and  dies. 
The  grub  feeds  for  about  two  or  three  weeks), 
when  it  reaches  its  full  size,  being  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long.  The  female  fly  lays  her 
eggs  on  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves  in  May,  so 
that  by  June  the  slug  worms  are  ready  to  pass 
into  the  ground  to  form  their  cocoons. 

Emphytus  cinctus. 

There  seems  to  be  no  common  name  for  this 
sawfly,  which  is  fairly  common  and  hurtful 
to  the  leaves  of  Roses,  The  fly  is  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  except  that  the  female  is  ornamented 
with  a  white  band  on  the  fifth  segment  of  the 
abdomen.  The  hinder  legs  are  also  partly 
white.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaflets,  but  the  larvae  feed  on 
the  edges,  with  their  tails  curved  over  the 
edge.  When  resting,  however,  they  curl 
themselves  up  in  a  ball  on  the  under-surface. 
The  body  is  dark  green,  with  shining  white 
specks  on  the  sides.  The  head  may  be  yellow 
or  brown.  When  full  fed  it  passes  into  the 
pupa  state  amongst  leaves  or  any  rubbish 
which  may  happen  to  be  lying  about.  There 
are  some  other  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  but  they  are  neither  so  common  nor 
so  hurtful  as  a  rule: 

Blennocampa  pusilla. 

No  common  name  has  been  given  to  this 
species  any  more  than  the  last,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  sawflies  which  feed  on  Roses,  and 
is  very  troublesome  from  the  fact  that  the 
caterpillars  turn  down  the  sides  of  the  leaf¬ 
lets  so  as  to  shelter  themselves  from  attack. 
The  larva  is  very  short,  stout,  and  green,  with 
a  brown  or  pale  head,  and  set  ail  over  the 
back  with  bristly  hairs.  The  grub  is  also 
a  fat-looking  creature,  with  folds  of  skin  hang¬ 
ing  down  the  sides.  This  attacks  the  leaves 
when  they  first  unfold,  and  becoming  rapidly 
full-fed,  they  pass  into  the  soil,  forming  a 
cocoon  in  which  they  first  become  pupae,  and 
then  reach  the  perfect  state  in  May  and  June, 
when  the  perfect  sawflies  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  These  are  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
with  creamy-white  knees  arid  feet  on  the  first 
two  pairs  of  legs.  The  wings  are  light  brown. 

Cladius  pectinicornis. 

The  larvae  or  caterpillars  of  these  sawflies 
behave  somewhat  differently  from  any  of  the 
above.  The  body  is  pale  or  deep  green,  with 
three  rows  of  warts  on  each  segment,  and  each 
wart  carries  a  long  brown  hair.  These  crea¬ 
tures  lie  flat  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaflets, 
and  gnaw  holes  in  the  soft  tissue  between  the 
larger  veins.  The  body  is  also  flattened, 
which  seems  to  be  of  convenience,  as  they 
cling  to  the  under-surface  of  the  leaflets. 
The  perfect  fly  is  glossy  black,  with  grey 
hairs  thinly  scattered  over  the  body.  Tho 
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knees  and  feet  are  yellow-white,  and  tlic  wings 
of  a  dusky  hue.  When  full-fed,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  pass  into  the  pupa  stage,  sheltered 
between  dead  leaves.  There  are  two  broods, 
the  first  of  which  passes  through  their  stages 
while  the  Roses  are  in  their  first  flush  of 
growth.  The  second  brood  appears  in 
autumn,  and  the  larvae  form  cocoons  in  which 
they  pass  the  winter  before  undergoing  their 
changes  towards  the  pea-feet  fly. 

Remedies. 

The  above  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  saw- 
flies  which  attack  the  Rose,  but  include  those 
that  are  more  common  and  likely  to  give  the 
cultivator  trouble.  In  the  caterpillar  or  larva 
stage  they  are  most  easily  attacked,  and  reme¬ 
dies  may  be  taken  against  all  of  them  much 
in  the  same  way.  Rose  bushes  that  are  badly 
infested  should  have  white  cloths  spread 
underneath  them,  and  the  bushes  well  shaken 
to  cause  the  larvae  to  drop,  when  they  can 
be  swept  up  and  destroyed.  The  bushes  may 
also  be  damped  over  with  the  syringe,  and 
then  dusted  with  Hellebore  powder.  The 
larvae  will  be  poisoned  by  feeding  upon  the 
leaves  after  this  operation.  Hand-picking 
is  also  sometimes  advantageous,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  large  caterpillars  of  the 
Rose-leaf  Sawfly  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Those  which  conceal  themselves  by  rolling 
up  or  turning  down  the  sides  of  the  leaflets 
will  also  have  to  be  hand-picked,  being  care¬ 
ful  that  the  larva  does  not  drop  to  the  ground 
when  alarmed  by  the  handling  of  the  bush. 
This  applies  to  Blennocampa  above  men¬ 
tioned.  When  the  perfect  sawflies  are 
numerous  it  would  also  be  of  great  advantage 
to  use  a  butterfly-net  for  catching  them  on  the 
wing,  or  even  by  sweeping  them  off  the  bushes 
by  the  same  sweeping  net.  They  could  also 
be  gathered  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  during 
dull  weather,  when  they  are  sluggish,  and  may 
be  found  quietly  perching  on  the  bushes. 

In  the  pupa  or  resting  stage  many  of  them 
may  be  destroyed  by  carefully  collecting  and 
burning  all  the  leaves  beneath  the  bushes. 
In  case  of  very  bad  infestation  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  fresh  material  obtained  from, 
another  source.  The  soil  removed  and  con¬ 
taining  the  cocoons  of  the  sawflies  might  be 
thrown  in  a  heap,  and  well  mixed  with  gas 
lime  as  the  operation  proceeds.  Readers  will 
observe  that  they  can  attack  these  Rose  saw- 
flies  in  three  stages — the  perfect  state,  the 
caterpillar  state,  and  the  resting  or  pupa 
state. 


try  this  charming  Heliotrope. 

( Heliolropium ■  regale.) 

There  are  in  cultivation  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  varieties  of  Heliotrope,  but 
there  is  ever  room  for  a.  reailly  fi(rst-class 
variety  of  so  warmly  cherished  a  plant  as  the 
“  Cherry  Pie,”  as  it  is  affectionately  called  by 
many  of  its  admirers.  The  variety  named 
above  comes  well  up  to  the  standard  of  “  first- 
class,”  and  indeed  it  would  be  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  older  sorts  to  claim  for  this  modern 
development  the  place  of  honour,  so  perfect  it 
is  in  every  feature.  Sturdy  in  habit,  well 
clothed  with  beautiful  foliage,  and  adorned 
with  flowers  of  a  richer,  fuller  blue-purple 
than  any  other  variety  we  know,  while  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  greatest  charm  of  the  Heliotrope 
— perfume — it  is  rich  beyond  measure,  and 
calls  forth  exclamations  of  delight  from  all 
who  approach  it.  We  saw  a  batch  of  quite 
young  plants  blooming  as  early  as  February 
in  Messrs.  A.  Bee  and  Company’s  nursery  at 
Neston,  and  straightway  determined  to  draw 
the  attention  of  “  G.  W.  ”  readers  to  so  lovely 
a  flower.  Heather  Bell. 


STRANGE  VISITANTS. 

“  Kclgian  botanists  recently  discovered  flowers  unknown  to 
science  growing  among  some  foil  thrown  out  from  a  deep 
coal-mine.  The  flowers  quickly  faded,  leaving  no  fertile 
seed.” — Daily  1  ress. 

The  earth  is  old,  and  many  a  flower  has  bloomed 
And  long  has  vanished,  leaving  not  a  trace, 
With  all  its  kind  and  kindred  tombed 
As  if  had  never  been  its  race. 

Nature  is  merciless,  and  none  survive 
That  cannot  fiercely  fight  to  keep  alive. 

Flowers,  grasses,  ferns,  that  furnished  forth  a 
feast 

For  many  a  strange  amphibious  reptile  beast, 
Have,  like  their  ancient  eaters,  perished  quite, 
And  few  remaius  of  any  ever  come  to  sight. 
Yet,  as  deep  ocean  holds  some  stragglers  still 
Ofi.fish  and  reptile  forms  unknown  to  man, 

So  in  earth’s  caverns  there  may  linger  yet 
Traces  of  flowers  with  which  the  world  began. 
But  yesterday  we  learned  there  had  been  found 
Strange  plants,  of  which  the  seeds  long  under¬ 
ground 

Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth  which  first  conceived 
them  lay, 

Yet,  like  a  toad  in  stone,  kept  life  until  our 
day. 

A  million  years — perhaps  a  million  more — 
Since  these  seeds  fell  and  dust  them  covered 
o’er  ! 

Brought  up  to  light  by  Belgian  miner’s  toil 
With  debris  thrown  upon  surrounding  soil ; 
The  seeds  took  root,  then  raised  a  feeble  stem 
But  found  the  climate  changed  and  little  suiting 
them. 

With  their  last  visit  little  satisfied, 

They  sickened  soon,  and  drooped,  and  drooped 
and  died. 

Strange  tale  !  Such  visions  from  the  Past  might 
seem 

A  curious  fiction,  or  a  poet’s  dream  ! 

But  man— mere  incident  of  very  recent  day 
Who  thinks  the  world  is  his — he,  too,  shall 
pass  away  ; 

With  changed  conditions,  passing  to  his  doom 
For  newer,  fitter  creatures  mankind  may  make 
room. 

W.  F.  be  B.  Maclaren. 


A  Letter 

TO  THE 

_ Editor 

SUBURBAN  FRONT  GARDENS. 

Wanted  More  Variety. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Suburban  gardeners  are  getting  into1 
a  rut,  even  if  they  have  not  got  there. 
I  took  a  stroll  around  the  roads  near 
my  house  the  other  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  I  could  get  a  few  hints 
from  my  neighbours’  front  gardens.  I  re¬ 
turned  home  disappointed.  Perhaps  my 
neighbours  do  as  I  do — keep  their  best  things 
for  tile  back  garden.  I  do  not  altogether 
blame  them.  My  standard  Rose  trees  in  the 
front  were  denuded  of  their  best  blooms  the 
other  night  by  some  young  (or  old)  rogue. 
But  what  struck  me  particularly  in  my  walk 
was  the  sameness  of  the  form  of  the  gardens 
and  the  flowers  they  contained.  The  borders 
on  either  side  of  the  path  to  the  front  door 
were  made  up  as  follows  :  — Edging,  blue  and 


white  Lobelia  alternately,  or  Lobelia  and 
golden  Pyrethrum  alternately,  or  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca  planted  very  closely.  In  the 
centre  of  some  of  these  borders  standard  Rose 
trees  were  planted,  but  this  was  not  general. 
The  space  between  the  edgings  was  filled  in 
nearly  every  case  by  zonals  in  sorts,  Fuchsias, 
Marguerites,  Calceolarias,  Centaureas,  with 
(in  exceptional  cases)  a  few  Begonias,  Agera- 
tums,  and  Verbenas,  all  beautiful  flowers, 
I  know  ;  but  cannot  something  be  done  to 
encourage  variety.  The  same  flowers  and 
style  have  been  generally  used  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  advice  on  this  subject  of 
suburban  front  gardens  in  an  article  or  short 
series  of  articles,  telling  us  the  flowers  you 
would  recommend  for  a  change,  and  how  we 
can  grow  them  to  be  ready  in  time  for  bedding 
out  next  year.  Max  (Ilford). 


THE  “  G.  W.” 

.  .  Enquire  Within. 

Supplementary  Replies  by  our  Readers. 


Growers  of  Cacti. 

In  further  reference  to  W.  H.  Lawrence’s 
enquiry  re  Cacti,  Chr.  Lorenz,  F.R.H.S.,  seed- 
grower,  Erfurt,  Germany,  makes  a  speciality 
of  Cacti.  A  postcard  sent  to  him  will  bring 
by  return  a  catalogue  containing  over  250 
choice  varieties.  He  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  group  in  1894  at  Erfurt  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  E.  W. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 

See  The  Gardening  World  of  June  17th. 
This  can  be  stopped  by  using  soapsuds  and 
washing-up  water  thrown  under  the  trees, 
more  particularly  in  winter,  as  it  kills  all 
grubs  and  adds  to  yield. 

J.  B.  Landell. 

Gouty  Phloxes. 

Unless  rare  varieties  are  involved,  the 
diseased  plants  are  not  worth  keeping.  To 
w-ork  up  a  fresh  stock  obtain  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  small 
pots  ;  plant  them  out  in  soil  dressed  with 
quicklime,  water  freely,  and  when  root  action 
has  recommenced  pinch  out  th<j  tops.  Plenty 
of  young  growths  will  most  likely  form  on  the 
stem  and  base  ;  when  these  have  made  three 
pair  of  leaves  sever  the  stem  above  the  first 
pair.  If  these  are  left  on  the  plant  more 
shoots  will  grow  from  their  axils.  Prepare  the 
cuttings  by  making  a  clear  cut  just  below  the 
joint  and  removing  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves. 
Insert  in  sandy  soil  either  in  pots  or  in  a  small 
bed  under  a  hand-light  behind  a  north  wall. 
Transplant  as  soon  as  rooted  into  nursery 
beds,  placing  in  permanent  positions  during 
the  latter  part  of  February  or  early  in  March. 

j.  a 

Rose  Leaves  Losing  Colour. 

I  presume  that  “C.  F. ’s”  Roses  are  not 
suffering  from  spot  disease  (Actinonema 
Rosae).  I  have  observed  that  the  early  stages 
of  this  disease  cause  loss  of  colour  in  the 
leaf,  and  paler  spots,  which  develop  into  black 
patches.  The  action  of  this  trouble  is  very 
rapid,  and  soon  affects  the  whole  bush,  caus¬ 
ing  the  foliagje  to  drop  off,  leaving  only  the 
bare  stems  surmounted  by  buds.  [The  leaves 
in  question  were  merely  punctured  by  Typh- 
locyba  Rosae,  or  Rose  Bug,  allied  to  the  Frog- 
hopper. — Ed.] 

The  latter  never  develop  into  anything  pre¬ 
sentable,  and  a  Rose  patch  infested  with  this 
spot  is  an  eyesore. 
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The  remedy  is  to  spray  with  copper  sulphate 
solution,  either  as  Bordeaux  mixture  or  copper 
carbonate. 

The  objection  to  the  ordinary  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  that  it  causes  white  spots,  but  this 
is  due  to  having  the  lime  present  in  solid 
form. 

If  when  made  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
settle,  the  lime  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
clear  blue  solution  can  be  safely  used. 

The  carbonate  solution  is  made  with  3  oz. 
of  copper  carbonate,  1  quart  of  ammonia,  and 
50  gallons  of  water.  All  fallen  leaves  should 
be  picked  up  and  burnt. 

The  H.  P.’s  appear  to  be  more  subject  to 
spot  than  the  majority  of  Teas. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  when 
working  among  the  plants  after  spraying,  be¬ 
cause  the  copper  remains  on  the  stems  and 
thorns.  I  remember  seeing  some  men  who 
had  to  cut  the  blooms  from  a  great  market 
nursery,  and  owing  to  the  bad  attack  of  spot 
quantities  of  copper  had  been  used.  The 
thorns  scratched  the  men’s  hands,  and  blood 
poisoning  set  in,  and  it  was  a  ghastly  sight 
to  see  the  poor  fellows,  whose  hands  swelled 
and  flowed  with  matter. 

The  orange  rust  is  also  a  pest  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  gain  headway.  All  affected 
leaves  should  be  picked  off,  and  any  rust 
appearing  on  the  stems  should  be  cut  away, 
and  the  spot  sprayed  with  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium  solution.  This  spray  should  be  used 
freely  if  the  disease  is  at  all  prevalent,  but 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  pure  and 
fresh  sulphide.  It  should  be  kept  dark  and 
absolutely  airtight,  or  it  will  do  more  injury 
than  the  rust. 

I  have  seen  mildew-affected  Roses  sprayed 
with  sulphide  solution  made  from  old  and  air- 
affected  chemical,  to  the  complete  ruin  of  the 
trees.  Cal. 


SWEET  PEAS 

AT  WEST/AINSTER. 


THE  N.S.P.  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL  SHOW. 

The  fifth  annual  show  of  Sweet  Peas  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
R.H.S.  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  London,  on  the  4th  inst.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  new  hall  was  devoted  to  the 
staging  of  the  society’s  favourite  flower,  and 
in  our  opinion  they  very  worthily  filled  the 
whole  of  the  space  with  Sweet  Peas,  including 
the  two  annexes.  True,  there  were  a  few 
exhibits  brought  up  for  the  R.H.S.  commit¬ 
tees,  but  in  all  cases  the  exhibits  were  small 
and  in  most  cases  new  plants.  Visitors  to  the 
show  greatly  enjoyed  the  galaxy  of  flowers, 
consisting  as  they  did  of  so  many  shades  of 
colour  and  giving  off  their  own  peculiar  and 
grateful  scent. 

The  chief  complaint  was  the  monotonous 
appearance  of  the  exhibits  throughout  the 
hall.  Those  who  merely  intend  to  examine 
a  show  superficially  would  have  found  all  they 
wanted  to  see  in  the  first-prize  exhibit  in  Class 
1,  as  it  contained  nineteen  varieties  in  nine¬ 
teen  colours,  which  represents  the  classifica¬ 
tion  list  of  the  society. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  imagine  that 
nothing  more  is  to  be  said  about  Sweet  Peas 
after  examining  such  a  class,  as  the  exhibits 
throughout  the  hall  gave  evidence  that  Sweet 
Peas  can  he  and  were  arranged  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  with  or  without  their  foliage, 
with  and  without  crassesi  and  in  groups  of  a 
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colour  but  of  different  shades  arranged  in 
vases  of  a  great  variety  of  form  and  size,  as 
well  as  in  baskets  and  brackets  suspended 
from  some  object,  and  also  in  ornamental 
Bamboo  stands,  not  to  mention  the  large 
number  of  table  decorations  for  which  Sweet 
Peas  are  so  admirably  adapted. 

The  same  term  relating  to  the  monotony  of 
appearance  would  apply  to  any  other  show 
specially  devoted  to  one  particular  flower. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Primulas  and 
Auriculas  could  be  arranged  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways  as  the  Sweet  Peas.  The  same  term 
would  also  apply  to  such  shows  as  those 
entirely  devoted  to  Carnations,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Paeonies,  Potatos  and  Gooseberries, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  most  of  these  would 
make  quite  as  uninteresting  a  show  as  would 
the  Sweet  Pea. 

In  the  space  at  our  command  we  can  only 
deal  in  a  general  way  with  the  subject.  There 
were  at  least  a  dozen  entries  in  Class  1,  for 
nineteen  varieties  representing  the  number  of 
colours  according  to  the  N.S.P. S.  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  leading  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson,  The  Gardens,  Woburn  Place, 
Addlestone,  Surrey.  The  varieties  shown  in 
the  background  were  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Lady  G.  Hamilton,  George  Gordon,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Jeannie 
Gordon.  The  middle  line  consisted  of 
Gracie  Greenwood,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Ken¬ 
yon,  Miss  Willmott,  Navy  Blue,  America, 
Dorothy  Eckford  -and  Coccinea.  The  front 
line  consisted  of  King  Edward  VII., 
Dorothy  Tennant,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Black  Knight,  Lovely,  -and  Lottie  Eckford. 
The  above  represented  all  the  leading  colours 
in  the  Sweet  Pea,  although  not  by  any  means 
the  number  of  shades.  The  flowers  were  large 
and  of  good  colour. 

In  looking  through  the  exhibition,  the  Peas 
were  not  all  of  one  quality,  although  the 
average  was  excellent,  and  the  day  being  dull 
enabled  the  flowers  to  last  in  their  best  form 
throughout  the  day.  In  looking  through  the 
hall,  very  dominant  in  the  exhibits  were  such 
varieties  as  King  Edward  VII. ,  Miss  Willmott, 
and  Dorothy  Eckford.  That  is  what  might  be 
expected,  considering  that  they  are  amongst 
the  leading  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  and  carry 
their  weight  in  any  exhibit  in  which  they  are 
permissible. 

Amongst  blue  varieties  Navy  Blue  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  list  as  a  dark  blue,  but  we  think 
there  is  room  for  improvement  for  a  new 
variety  without  any  purple  shading.  Amongst 
the  lighter  blue  varieties  the  most  distinctly 
blue  were  Emily  Eckford  and  Countess 
Cadogan.  Additions  to  this  class  are  Miss 
H.  C.  Philbriek  and  Miss  Flora  Norton.  Both 
of  the  latter  are  of  lighter  shades  of  blue  than 
the  first  two,  taking  leading  places  as  light- 
blue  varieties.  Lavender,  as  a  colour,  was 
well  sustained  by  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  and 
Countess  of  Radnor,  which  are  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  high  place  they  hold,  though 
the  first  one  is  undoubtedly  the  better  of  the 
two.  Some  of  the  strains  of  Countess  of 
Radnor  have  too  much  lilac-purple  in  the 
standard. 

The  most  abundantly  represented  of  the 
orange  shades  were  Miss  Willmott  and 
Gorgeous,  which  run  each  other  pretty  closely 
for  first  place. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  society  for  the  best 
new  Sweet  Pea  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Wat¬ 
son,  jun. ,  The  Gardens,  Orford  House,  Ham 
Common,  for  Sweet  Pea  Helen  Lewis.  It  also 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  bloom 
is  very  large,  with  deep  orange  standards, 
scarlet  veins,  and  salmon-rose  wings.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  Sweet  Pea  Tom 
Bolton,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Carnforth. 
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The  large  blooms  have  light  mauve  standards 
and  lavender  wings.  The  committee  wa  • 
unanimous,  as  the  blooms  were  of  fine  size. 
Several  others  were  highly  commended,  in¬ 
cluding  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  a  pink  variety 
with  large  wavy  standards  and  wings.  This 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bolton.  Evelyn  Byatt, 
with  scarlet  standards  and  carmine  wings,  was 
a  bright  flower,  but  small.  Helen  Pierce  was 
a  deep  blue  or  violet  flower  beautifully  netted 
with  darker  violet.  Both  of  these  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  and  were 
highly  commended.  Queen  Alexandra  is  a 
lighter  variety  than  King  Edward  VII.,  but 
otherwise  similar,  and  described  as  sun-proof. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Mr.  Bolton, 
and  Messrs.  Baker  for  splendid  groups  of 
Sweet  Peas.  Miss  Easterbrook,  Eawkliaiu, 
Kent,  had  a  fine  table  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  the 
table  was  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  design. 
The  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  table 
decoration  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Marple,  and 
Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  of  Feltham,  was  second.  In 
the  amateurs’  class  for  table  decoration  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Sell  was  first  and  Mrs.  Beckett  second 
for  very  light  and  graceful  arrangements  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

Amongst  new  blue  varieties  we  were  most 
taken  with  that  named  Horace  Wright,  with 
bronzy-violet  standard  and  dark-blue  wings, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  superior  to  Navy 
Blue. 


ORCHIDS. 

What  they  are  and  whence  the?  come. 

The  fashionable  Orchid,  in  botany  a  natural 
order  of  herbaceous  Endogens,  inhabits  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  those  on  the  verge  of 
the  frozen  zone  or  which  are  exceedingly  dry. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  form  of 
their  flowers,  many  of  which  resemble  insects. 
Soane  of  them  grow  in  the  earth,  others 
inhabit  rocks  and  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  saprophytes.  They  all 
belong  to  the  Linnaean  class  Gynandria. 
They  are  frequently  of  an  agreeable  scent, 
and  a  few,  as  the  Vanilla,  produce  an  aromatic 
fleshy  fruit.  Many  of  the  epiphytal  species 
have  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  these  are 
much  sought  after  by  wealthy  collectors.  In 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  they  grow 
everywhere,  in  groves,  marshes,  and  meadows, 
and  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
similar  situations  ;  but  in  the  hot  damp  parts 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  Madagascar  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  in  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
in  the  wild  parts  of  Central  America  and 
Western  Mexico,  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
India,  and  in  the  lower  -mountains  of  Nepaul 
they  flourish  in  the  greatest  variety  and  pro¬ 
fusion,  no  longer  seeking  their  nutriment 
from  the  soil,  but  clinging  to  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  trees,  to  stones,  and  bare  rocks. 
The  Orchids  of  temperate  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  of  other  temperate 
regions,  are  mainly  terrestrial.  Those  of 
warmer  climates  are  chiefly  epiphytal  (not 
parasitical,  as  they  are  often  miscalled).  A 
parasitic  plant  obtains  its  nourishment  from 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows  (like  the  Mistletoe), 
an  epiphyte  merely  uses  the  tree  as  a  sup¬ 
port  or  resting-place. 


Erratum;. — By  an  unfortunate  oversight  a 
mistake  was  allowed  to  remain  on  p.  545,  in 
the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  middle 
columh,  where  “  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,”  should  read  “  Messrs.  V  illiam 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.” 
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•  Society  *  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  dec.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  uho  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


Society  Schedules  and  Reports. 

We  should  like  to  emphasise  the  request 
made  at  the  head  of  this  page  for  particulars 
of  fixtures  of  meetings,  etc. ;  also  for  reports 
and  schedules.  Our  object  is  to  secure  as 
complete  a  list  as  possible  of  these  publica¬ 
tions.  When  dealing  with  any  forthcoming 
event  it  is  an  advantage  in  writing  these  notes 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  published  reports 
and  schedules  of  the  society  mentioned,  and 
the  information  thus  placed  at  our  disposal 
enables  us  to  amplify  these  notes  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  manner,  and,  moreover,  safeguards 
us  from  falling  into  errors.  Will  secretaries 
who  have  not  forwarded  us  the  desired  publi¬ 
cations  kindly  do  so  F 

Roses  at  Windsor. 

The  Windsor  Rose  Show  is  always  a  popular 
event,  and  this  year  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society.  The  principal  prize  was  the 
handsome  cup  presented  by  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  for  forty-eight  distinct  Roses.  TJp  to 
the  date  of  this  year’s,  show  it  had  been  won 
twice  each  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  of 
Colchester  (1899  and  1901),  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Newtownards,  Ireland  (1900  and  1902),  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  of  Hitchin  (1903 
and  1904).  This  year,  therefore,  the  result  of 
the  tug-of-war  between  these  three  firms  was 
looked  forward  to  very  keenly  by  those  who 
have  followed  the  progress  of  the  competition. 
At  the  show  on  the  1st  inst.  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  won  the  cup  for  the  third  time, 
and  by  the  rules  of  the  competition  it  now 
becomes  their  property.  The  National  Rose 
Society’s  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the 
Show  went  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  New¬ 
townards,  Ireland.  The  Windsor  Cup  for 
twenty-four  specimen  Roses  was  secured  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Fortescue,  Dropmore  Park,  and  a 
new  cup  presented  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Normanby  for  a  group  of  plants  was  won  by 
Mr.  Wagg,  of  Maidenhead. 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Society. 

Favoured  with  delightful  weather,  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Rose  Society  held  a  successful  show 
at  1  entnor  Park  on  Coronation  Day.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  unfavourable  season,  the 
quality  of  the  Roses  exhibited  was  very  fine, 
though  the  number  of  exhibits  was  not  so 
large  as  formerly.  There  was  keen  local  com¬ 
petition  for  the  gold  medal  offered  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  for  twelve  distinct  Roses— 
the  only  prize  of  the  kind  given  to  any  pro¬ 
vincial  society.  The  winner  proved  to  be 
Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray,  of  Ryde,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Rose  grower,  who  also  secured  many 
other  principal  awards.  The  handsome  Island 
silver  challenge  cup  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Jeans,  of  Shorewell  Vicarage,  with  a 
superb  stand  of  twenty-four  distinct  Roses. 
In  the  open  classes  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  of  Colchester,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
of  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons 
were  among  the  principal  winners.  The  most 
striking  Rose  in  the  Island  classes  was  Mrs 
Croft  Murray’s  “Frau  Karl  Druschki.”  Teas 
were  comparatively  weak  all  round.  There 
were  many  grand  H.  P.’p  and  H.  T.’s  all 


round,  one  of  the  very  best  being  “  Gustave 
Piganeau,”  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons. 

A  Splendid  Display  at  Southampton. 

At  the  end  of  the  Royal  Pier  a  flower  show 
of  a  very  superior  character  was,  on  the  28th 
and  29th  ult.,  held  by  the  Southampton  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  This  year’s  show  was 
considered  to  be  the  finest  ever  held  by  the 
society,  leaving  out  of  account,  perhaps,  the 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Rose  classes 
especially  showed  a  great  improvement  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Son,  of  Colchester,  excelled  with  their  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  took  some  of  the  principal  prizes, 
as  also  the  bronze  medal  of  the  society  for 

X 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


the  premier  bloom  ;  while  Messrs.  Jarman  and 
Co.,  of  Chard,  competed  with  success  in  the 
class  and  also  had  a  premier  bloom.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  by  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  by 
amateurs  were  particularly  strong,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Flight,  of  Twyford,  and  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray 
being  very  successful.  Messrs.  Toogood  and 
Sons,  Southampton,  staged  a  fine  lot  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  were  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  in 
the  non-competitive  classes.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  F.R.H.S.,  secured  the  society’s 
Gold  Medal  for  a  very  large  exhibition  of 
Sweet  Peas.  For  a  display  of  hardy  and  other 
flowers  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  As  regards  the  Roses,  a 
grander  lot  has  never  been  seen  at  any  pro¬ 
vincial  show,  and  the  same  might  certainly  be 
said  of  the  Sweet  Peas. 

Its  First  Annual  Show. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  Rose  and  Strawberry 
show  at  Greenstreet  (Kent),  but  it  died.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  the  Greenstreet  H.S. 
and  the  neighbouring  society  at  Lynsted 
should  amalgamate,  hut  stupid1  local  jealousies 
it  seems  prevented  this  desirable  consumma¬ 
tion.  Since  then  the  Greenstreet  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners’  and  Cottagers’  Society  has 


been  founded,  and  is,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
meeting  with  well-deserved  support.  The 
society  helu  its  first  annual  Rose  Show  on  the 
28th  ult.,  and,  seeing  the  number  of  good 
Rosarians  which  are  to  be  found  at  Green¬ 
street  and  Teynham,  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
it  should  have  proved  such  a  decided  success. 
Unfortunately  a  fog  during  the  early  morning, 
followed  by  a  hot  sun,  ruined  many  choice 
blooms  that  had  been  regarded  as  prize¬ 
winners.  Dr.  P.  Selby,  the  president  of  the 
society,  whose  gardener  is  Mr.  J.  Hales,  took 
first  honours  for  a  collection  of  splendid  Tea 
Roses,  including  fine  specimens  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  In  Class  A, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Honey  ball  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Laker)  was  first  with  some  brilliant  blooms. 
A  novel  feature  of  the  show  was  a  “  freak  ” 
section,  Mr.  J.  Wildash  taking  first  prize  for 
a  double  Currant.  Other  freaks  included  a 
cluster  of  Roses  in  one  bloom  and  a  Siamese- 
twin  Plum. 

Birmingham  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens. 

Forty-four  pounds  ten  shillings  represents 
the  deficiency  for  the  year  in  carrying  on  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society.  This  is  a  regrettable  fact.  Ten 
years  ago  the  society  numbered  504  share¬ 
holders  and  an  aggregate  of  986  members ; 
last  year  the  members  were  893  and  the  share¬ 
holders  287.  The  society’s  beautiful  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Edgbaston  are  being  neglected 
more  and  more  by  the  public,  one  reason  sug¬ 
gested  for  this  falling  off,  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
who  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  on  the  28th  ult.,  being  that  so  many 
people  round  about  had  gardens  of  their  own. 
He  thought  that  if  a  little  more  public  notice 
were  given  to  the  gardens  and  the  work  of  the 
society  people  would  be  very  glad  to  become 
members  in  greater  numbers  than  at  present. 
Professor  Poynting  thought  that  if  they  kept 
up  their  horticultural  reputation,  in  time 
they  would  recover  their  position.  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe  was  re-elected  president  of  the  society. 

Horticulture  in  North  London, 

Finchley’s  horticultural  society  has  been 
established  since  1859,  and  always  provides  a 
good  show.  Last  year’s  exhibits  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  judges  to  be  excellent,  the  cut 
flowers  and  groups  of  flowering  plants  being, 
as  usual,  the  feature  of  the  show.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  very  successful  in  the  wild-flower 
classes.  The  schedule  for  this  year’s  show, 
which  is  being  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  contains 
126  classes,  and  over  £100  in  cash  will  be 
awarded.  The  society  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  the  receipts  for  1904  being  £258. 
and  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £35  9s.  5d. 

Roses  at  Eltham. 

The  Eltham  Rose  and  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  holding  their  annual  show  at 
Eltham  Court  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  over 
£80  will  be  offered  in  competition.  The  1904 
exhibition  was  the  largest  ever  held  by  the 
society,  the  number  of  entries  in  the  members’ 
division  being  331,  as  against  201  the  previous 
year.  Entries  in  the  cottagers’  classes  jumped 
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from  255  to  400  in  the  same  period,  and  all 
the  exhibits  were  declared  to  be  excellent. 
Owing  to  extra  expenditure  incurred  in  pro¬ 
viding  larger  tents,  increasing  the  prize 
money,  and  engaging  a  military  band  the 
revenue  account  for  1904  showed  a.  debit  ot 
over  £6.  But  the  policy  which  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  is  a  wise  one,  and  such  outlays  must  be 
regarded  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  4tli 
inst.  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
when  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Berry,  horticultural  lecturer 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture,  delivered  a  highly 
instructive  lecture  on  the  “  Storing  and 
Bottling  of  Fruits.”  Mr.  Berry  explained 
that  by  the  use  of  a  patent  vacuum  air-tight 
glass  bottle  or  jar,  fruits  (either  green  or  ripe) 
can  be  preserved  in  spring  water  for  almost 
any  period,  and  that  without  any  alteration 
in  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  In  dealing  with 
the  storing  of  fruits  in  fruit  rooms,  the  lec¬ 
turer  advocated  the  use  of  Welsh  slabs  for 
shelving,  or  in  the  case  of  wood  being  used 
he  recommended  that  the  shelves  should  be 
coated  with  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  burnt 
clay.  He  considered  35  deg.  an  ideal  tem¬ 
perature  for  storing  Apples  in,  Pears  requir¬ 
ing  a  few  degrees  higher  than  this. — C.  (X 

New  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S. 

Among  the  forty-eight  new  Fellows  elected 
at  the  last  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  were  the  Hon.  A.  B. 
Bathurst,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Julian  Byng, 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Colonel  Godfrey  Hilde¬ 
brand,  R.E.,  and  S.  H.  Faudell  Phillips,  Esq. 

Scottish  Rosarians. 

Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  is  the  date  of  the 
annual  show  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Rosarians’ 
Society,  which  will  be  held  at  Victoria  Hall, 
Helensburgh,  Lady  Colquhoun  performing  the 
opening  ceremony.  A  new  feature  this  year  is 
a  class  for  amateurs  for  six  blooms  for  a  cup 
presented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Belfast ;  also  a  class  for  six  vases  of 
decorative  Roses  and  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas 
for  prizes  presented  by  Miss  Hoggan,  Auden- 
vohr,  Ross.  This  society  has  been  in  existence 
for  thirty  years,  and  has  done  splendid  work  in 
fostering  a  taste  for  the  culture  and  exhibition 
of  the  Rose. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

July. 

17th — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  (an¬ 
nual  outing,  Windsor) ;  Shirley  and 
District  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 
Association  (monthly  meeting) ;  Hors- 
forth  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (weekly  meeting). 

Igth — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (bi-monthly 
exhibition  and  meeting);  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (show 
at  the  R.H.S.  meeting);  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Rose  Society  (show  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  N.R.S.);  Darwen  and 
District  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  (show,  two  days) ;  Sevenoaks 
Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  (bi  -  monthly 
meeting) ;  Eckington  Floral,  Horti¬ 
cultural,  and  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Society  (committee  meeting). 

19th — Boston  Show  Society  (show,  two  days) ; 
Lamberhuest  Horticultural  and  Sports 
Society  (show) ;  Wimbledon  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Society  (show) ; 
Rayleigh  and  District  Horticultural 


Society  (show) ;  Huntingdon  Town 
and  County  Horticultural  Society 
(show) ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Botani¬ 
cal  and  Horticultural  Society  (show, 
three  days) ;  Harrietsham  Gardening 
Society  (show) ;  Ide  Hill  Gardening 
Society  (monthly  meeting);  Wallasey 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association 
(monthly  meeting  and  competition) ; 
Maidstone  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  (bi-monthly  show) ; 
Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  (free 
show,  exhibits  by  members  only) ; 
Lady  Warwick’s  Students  (show  at 
Studley  Castle);  Hunton  Gardeners’ 
Society  (show). 

20th — Ilford  Horticultural  Society  (show) ; 

Woodford  Horticultural  Society 
(show) ;  Newport  and  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (show) ;  Newport 
(Mon.)  and  District  Gardeners’ 

Mutual  Improvement  Association 

(show)  ;  Sherborne  and  District  Gar¬ 

deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
(show)  ;  Broadhempston  Cottage 
Garden  Society  (show) ;  Westerham 
Gardeners’,  Amateurs’,  and  Cot¬ 
tagers’  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
(members’  exhibition) ;  Wimbledon 

and  District  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Lamberhurst 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust 
(show,  two  days). 

21st — North  Lonsdale  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(Rose  show).  • 

22nd — -Leeds  Paxton  Society  (weekly  meeting). 


In  a  Nutshell. 

The  members  of  the  Dorchester  G.S.  made 
a  pleasant  visit  on  the  26th  ult.  to  “  Clifton,” 
near  Weymouth,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Groves.  —  “  The  Origin  and  Culture  of 
Strawberries  in  England  ”  was  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  address  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Huntley,  F. R.H.S.,  of  Dorchester,  delivered 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sherborne  G.S. — 
A  magnificent  show  of  cut  flowers  was  staged 
by  Mr.  R.  Ivens  (Harrietsham  Nurseries),  as 
well  as  some  splendid  Tomatos,  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Harrietsham  G.S.  on  the  28th 
ult . — On  the  1st  inst.  the  members  of  the  Ips¬ 
wich  and  District  Gardeners’  Association 
visited  the  president’s  nurseries  at  Wood- 
bridge.— The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Lingwood  and  District  Cottage  Garden  Society 
shows  that  there  have  been  twenty-one 
entries  for  the  garden  competition  for  six 
parishes.  Mr.  H.  Etheridge  was  awarded  first 
prize,  having  gained  91  points  out  of  100. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  early  bred  chickens 
are  coming  along  fast,  putting  on  adult- 
plumage,  and  making  bone  and  size,  and 
generally  beginning  to  look  like  mature  fowls. 
At  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Park  Royal  the  other  week  there  were  to  be 
seen  some  marvellous  examples  of  what  our 
leading  exhibitors  can  do  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  early  chickens.  Not  a  few  of  the  young 
cockerels  and  pullets  on  view  could  hold  their 
own  with  adult  birds,  for  they  had  moulted 


all  their  chicken  feathers,  and  appeared  in 
full  adult  plumage,  whilst  some  of  the  pullets 
looked  as  though  they  had  already  commenced 
to  lay.  Although  this  column  is  not  intended 
to  deal  with  poultry  and  pets  from  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  standpoint,  yet  we  may  with  profit  now 
and  then  turn  to  our  poultry  exhibitions  for 
an  idea  or  two. 

A  straw,  it  is  said,  shows  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  and  it  was  most  pleasing  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  good  old  breeds  and  have 
remained  true  to  them  to  find  that  at  the 
Royal  Show  such  breeds  as  Cochins,  Brahmas, 
and1  Plymouth  Rocks  more  than  held  their 
own  against  some  of  the  more  highly  vaunted 
and  fashionable  modern  breeds.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  to  see  such  a  grand  display 
of  Plymouth  Rocks.  This  is  a  breed  I  am  a 
great  believer  in.  Judged  as  layers  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  fairly  large  egg  of  a  nicely  tinted 
appearance  (a  tinted  egg  sells  more  readily 
than  a  white  one),  and  they  produce  eggs  in 
goodly  numbers. 

The  Plymouth  Rock,  whilst  not  so  good  a 
layer  as  such  non-sitting  breeds  as  the 
Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  is  far  removed  from 
being  a  bad  layer.  Then,  as  a  table  bird  it 
carries  a  deep  meaty  breast,  and  its  flesh  is 
of  nice  flavour.  Some  people  object  to  yellow¬ 
legged  fowls,  but  this  is  the  highly  trained 
epicure  of  the  town  ;  ordinary  rural  village 
dwellers  never  consider  the  colour  of  a  bird’s 
leg  when  they  are  selecting  a  fowl  for  Sun¬ 
day’s  dinner.  They  want  a  good  large  carcase 
and  plenty  of  meat  on  it.  For  such  as  these 
the  Plymouth  Rock  answers  well ;  thus  vil¬ 
lage  residents  who  have  a  nice  supply  of 
young  Plymouth  Rocks  can  usually  obtain  not 
only  a  ready  sale  for  the  birds  they  kill,  but 
also  a  fairly  good  price. 

Another  advantage  the  Plymouth  Rock 
possesses  over  many  other  breeds  is  that, 
although  a  big  fowl,  it  is  not  a  big  eater. 
Again,  it  shows  its  cosmopolitanism  and 
adaptability  by  thriving  well  either  in  the 
confined  quarters  of  a  garden  or  on  a  farm 
with  unlimited  range.  In  fact,  giving  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  all  its  good  qualities — a 
fairly  large  egg  of  nice  colour,  its  average  egg 
capacity,  its  meatiness  as  a  table  bird,  its 
adaptability  to  a  free  run  or  confinement,  its 
foraging  powers  when  at  liberty,  and  its  small¬ 
ness  of  appetite  when  kept  in  confinement — I 
cannot  place  it  second  to  any  breed  as  a  use¬ 
ful  all-round  fowl. 

The  other  day  I  was  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
came  across,  in  rather  confined  quarters,  a 
pen  of  light  Brahmas,  and,  upon  enquiring;  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  after  giving  a  fair 
trial  to  many  different  varieties  the  owner  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  light 
Brahmas  paid  him  better  than  any  of  the 
others,  because  during  the  cold  winter  months 
when  eggs  are  eggs,  and  every  one  laid  during 
November,  December,  and  January  worth 
three  of  those  laid  in  the  summer  months, 
they  laid  nearly  every  day,  and  a  beautiful 
rioh-coloured  egg  indeed  is  that  laid  by  the 
Brahma.  I  know  the  value  of  the  Brahma 
when  it  can  roam  about  a  farmyard,  but  have 
had  no  experience  of  it  in  confinement,  and 
therefore  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  a 
breed  which  does  not  strike  one  as  a  suitable 
one  for  confined  quarters  had  stood  such  a 
test,  and  come  out  with  winning  colours. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  have  opportunity  for 
free  range  may  certainly  do  worse  than  add  a 
few  Brahmas  to  their  stock.  Aesthetically 
considered  they  are  amongst  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  any  members  of  the  poultry  family,  and 
look  very  handsome  walking  about  in  a  pad- 
dock,  whilst  as  winter  layers  they  are  indeed 
hard  to  beat. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  rrtay  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn ; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  slated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Flowers  in  a  Town  Garden. 

Many  flowers  bloom  well  in  our  town  garden, 
but  they  are  liable  to  get  dirty  after  rain,  espe¬ 
cially  the  white  ones,  and  they  are  less  serviceable 
for  cutting.  Can  this  be  remedied  in  any  way? 
(L.  W.  D.) 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  splashing  of 
flowers  might  occur  in  any  garden  during  heavy 
rains ;  but  in  London  and  other  smoky  towns 
there  is  also  a  great  amount  of  filth  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  contend  with,  and  this  gets  deposited 
upon  flowers,  especially  in  the  spring  time.  The 
lighter  colours  show  the  filth  more  than  the  dark 
flowers.  You  can,  however,  get  clean  flowers  of 
various  things  which  can  open  their  flowers  in 
water  after  being  c'ut.  This  applies  to  all  the 
Daffodils,  most  of  the  Iiises,  Tulips  and  various 
other  flowers  of  that  class.  You  can,  however, 
always  be  making  experiments  by  cutting  a  few 
flowers  of  different  kinds  just  when  they  are  on 
the  point  of  expansion.  Some  flowers  take  several 
days  to  reach  this  stage  after  being  cut,  but  you 
will  be  well  rewarded  in  the  case  of  those  which 
readily  respond  to  this  sort  of  treatment.  The 
flowers  should  be  cut  and  placed  in  water  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  whole  length  of  their  stalks, 
merely  keeping  the  flowers  dry.  Then,  as  they 
come  into  bloom,  you  can  transfer  them  into 
vases  or  other  ornamental  vessels,  when  you  re¬ 
quire  them  for  indoor  decoration.  If  the  un¬ 
opened  flowers  are  kept  in  a  moderately  warm 
house,  but  shaded  from  the  sun,  it  will  help  them 
greatly.  Flowers  which  open  under  cover  like 
this  are  always  cleaner  than  those  which  expand 
in  the  open-air. 

Pears  with  Grubs  in  Them. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  grubs  in  the  enclosed 
Pears  are  the  same  as  the  Codlin  Grub?  On 
several  of  my  trees  the  fruits  are  all  attacked,  or 
appear  to  be.  Is  there  any  remedy?  (J.  C.  W.) 

The  grubs  in  the  fruits  are  not  those  of  the 
Codlin  Grub,  because  they  are  more  numerous 
in  each  fruit  than  the  Codlin  Grub  ever  is.  They 
are  the  grubs  of  the  Pear  Gnat  Midge  (Diplosis 
pyrivora).  It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  now  to 
be  fully  effective  in  battling  with  this  creature, 
but  you  should  proceed  at  once  to  gather  up  all 
Pears  which  have  dropped  and  have  them  burned 
at  once.  The  trees  might  be  shaken,  when  all 
those  fruits  that  are  badly  attacked  will  drop 
to  the  ground.  These  fruits  should  always  be 
gathered  up  and  destroyed  before  the  grubs  have 
had  time  to  leave  them.  You  might  spread  a 
coating  of  quicklime  on  the  ground  beneath,  so 
that  many  of  the  grubs  will  be  destroyed  as  they 
fall  upon  it.  The  lime  should  be  spread  on  a  dry 
day.  A  fresh  coating  might  even  be  given  in  the 
autumn  and  the  ground  shallowly  turned  over 


with  a  fork.  This  will  serve  to  disturb  the  pupae 
in  the  soil,  exposing  many  of  them  to  the  eyes  of 
birds.  The  lime  will  also  serve  to  destroy  them. 
Next  year,  you  should  commence  earlier  remov¬ 
ing  the  fruits  as  soon  as  you  feel  certain  that  they 
contain  the  grubs. 

Wallflowers  Successful. 

The  general  run  of  things  thrive  readily,  as  it 
is  good  soil.  We  had  such  Wallflowers  this  last 
year  as  I  never  saw  before.  (W.  W.) 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Wallflowers  did 
better  in  the  fresh  ground  than  the  Beans.  Their 
roots  are  more  wiry  than  those  of  Broad  Beans 
and  less  liable  to  be  molested  by  wireworm.  At 
the  same  time  many  cultivators-  are  of  opinion 
that  Mustard  sown  upon  the  ground  is  a  remedy 
against  wireworm.  The  Wallflower  belongs  to 
the  same  family,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be 
some  reason  in  this  statement. 

Gas  Lime. 

Gas  lime  being  almost  impossible  to  be  got, 
what  best  substitute  can  you  recommend? 
(W.  W.) 

We  should  advise  you  to  get  some  fresh  lime  and 
allow  it  to  become  slacked,  simply  by  exposure  to 
the  air ;  you  may  use  it  liberally  in  the  fresh 
or  virgin  soil  which  you  mention.  It  should  be 
laid  over  the  top  of  the  surface  soil  containing 
the  roots  of  plants  and  possibly  also  the  grubs  of 
injurious  insects. 

Peaches  Diseased. 

I  enclose  Peaches  from  a  tree  here.  They  are 
badly  affected  with  disease  of  some  sort. 
Perhaps  you  will  let  me  know  through  your 
valuable  paper  what  it  is,  also  probable  cause  and 
cure,  if  any.  I  may  say  the  tree  is  in  an  un¬ 
heated  house  and  the  one  next  the  door  in  the 
front.  They  were  affected  last  year  to  some 
extent,  but  not  so  much.  (J.  F.) 

The  Peaches  you  sent  us  were  badly  affected 
with  Peach  disease  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Glaeosporium  laeticolor.  When  once  the  skin 
is  affected  in  this  way  the  Peach  cannot  swell 
regularly,  as  the  injured  skin  never  heals,  but 
forms  dead  tissue,  thus  causing  the  rest  to  swell 
irregularly  if  the  fruit  increases  at  all  in  size. 
Those  fruits  which  are  affected  in  this  way  are 
of  no  further  service,  and  should  be  removed  at 
once,  burning  them  to  prevent  the  spores  being 
carried  to  healthy  fruits.  The  fungus  is  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  but  the  conditions  have 
been  such  as  to  favour  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  disease.  This  is  usually  due  to  a  moist 
and  stagnant  atmosphere  produced  by  insuffi¬ 
cient  ventilation  and  possibly  by  the  presence  of 
wet  weather,  although  according  to  accounts 
from  your  district  a  drought  has  continued  for  a 
long  time.  There  is  no  remedy  without  using 
poisons,  which  would  be  dangerous  upon  fruit 
with  a  downy  skin  like  the  Peach,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  only  serve  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  fungus' without  curing  those  fruits  already 
affected.  Your  best  plan,  then,  is  to  remove  all 
affected  fruits  and  give  abundant  ventilation. 
In  all  probability  the  spread  of  the  fungus  was 
chiefly  due  to  conditions  much  earlier  in  the  year 
than  at  present,  so  that  next  year  you  should  try 
and  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  day.  Syringing  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  clear  of  red 
spider,  but  if  the  moisture  is  too  long  continued 
it  creates  other  evils,  especially  in  the  way  of 
fungi.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  next  year 
you  must  endeavour  to  use  more  ventilation. 
Ventilation  at  the  top  when  the  sun  is  shining 
will  serve  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 
We  presume  that  the  evil  was  brought  about  by 
keeping  the  house  closed  in  order  to  maintain 
what  you  considered  the  requisite  temperature. 
You  must  remember,  however,  that  Peaches 
grown  upon  open  walls  do  not  get  any  artificial 
heat,  and  while  they  produce  good  crops  in  the 
absence  of  frost,  they  are  not  liable  to  this 
disease  at  least  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
occurs  under  glass. 

A  Book  of  Designs  for  Laying  out  Flower 
Gardens. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  where  I 
could  procure  a  book  of  designs  for  laying  out 
flower  gardens,  or  any  helpful  hints  for  designs 


of  beds  for  the  same?  An  answer  through  your 
Gardening  World  would  oblige.  (W.  C.| 

It  Ls  difficult  to  suggest  a  book  which  would 
meet  your  requirements.  Designs  for  beds  have 
appeared  in  various  gardening  books,  such  as 
Thomson’s  “  Gardeners’  Assistant,  but  they  ar'' 
rather  expensive.  “  The  Guide  to  Hampton  Court 
Gardens  ”  used  to  contain  designs  for  beds,  but 
that  has  not  been  on  sale  for  some  years,  and 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  procure  even  in 
the  second-hand  book  shops.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  used  to  issue  designs 
for  flower  beds  in  some  of  their  catalogues,  and 
probably  you  might  l>e  able  to  get  something  of 
the  kind  if  you  were  to  apply  to  them.  A  book 
on  landscape  gardening  that  was  long  held  in 
high  repute  was  Kemp’s  “  How  to  Lay  Out  a 
Garden.”  A  more  expensive  l>ook  is  “  Sketches 
and  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening,”  by  H. 
Repton.  A  copy  of  thus  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  15,  Piccadilly,  London,  but, 
being  very  scarce  and  published  in  1794,  it  is 
offered  for  £6.  Loudon's  edition  of  this  work 
is  sometimes  obtainable  in  the  second-hand  book 
shops  at  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  also  scarce. 
These  last  three  books  are  probably  scarcely  what 
you  want,  as  they  do  not  deal  with  flower 
gardens  to  any  extent.  You  might  try  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell. 

Lathyrus  tingitanus. 

Last  year  I  got  some  seeds  of  Lathyrus  tmgi- 
tanus  from  a  friend,  and  sowed  them  in  April. 
The  plants  flowered  fairly  well  late  in  the  season, 
but  have  since  died.  I  thought  Everlasting  Peas 
were  perennial.  Can  you  explain  why  they  died? 
(R.  P.  Jenkins.) 

The  above  Lathyrus  can  scarcely  be  considered 
an  Everlasting  Pea,  as  it  is  an  annual.  Some 
people  even  sow  it  in  the  autumn,  making  it 
practically  a  biennial.  Tou  should  either  sow 
the  seeds  in  a  cold  frame  in  small  pots  in  the 
autumn  or  in  a  mild  heat  in  a  greenhouse  in 
spring,  using  pots  for  the  young  plants  until  the 
weather  becomes  sufficiently  mild  and  safe  to 
plant  them  out  in  the  open.  By  giving  them 
such  treatment  you  will  get  them  into  flower 
earlier,  and  they  will  ripen  seeds  in  the  open. 
In  other  respects  the  treatment  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  that  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 
It  merely  requires  a  little  longer  season  to  grow 
in  order  to  flower  and  fruit  freely. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. 

On  the  wall  of  our  house  facing  the  East  is 
a  fine  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  but  it  has 
not  flowered  well.  It  seems  to  be  making  too 
much  growth.  Some  strong  stems  from  the  root- 
have  no  flowers  at  all.  Should  these  be  cut  off? 
(W.  0.  E.) 

The  stems  coming  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
should  not  by  any  means  be  cut  away  unless  they 
are  too  numerous  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
space  at  command.  As  soon  as  the  old  stems 
have  done  flowering  they  may  be  cut  away  to 
the  base  to  make  room  for  the  young  ones  which 
will  produce  the  flowers  next  year.  At  the  same 
time  vou  may  Temember  that  the  old  stems  need 
not  be  cut  away  unless  there  are  too  many  for 
the  space  at  command.  The  pruning  of  this 
Rose  practically  consists  in  cutting  out  dead 
wood,  removing  the  old  stems  after  they  have 
finished  flowering  if  no  longer  wanted,  and  the 
training  of  the  young  shoots  or  stems  to  take 
their  place  for  flowering  next  year.  These  may 
be  slightly  shortened  at  the  unripened  tips  at 
the  usual  pruning  time  in  April. 

Weed  on  an  Asphalt  Walk. 

In  one  of  the  walks  of  the  garden  leading  to 
the  summerhouse  is  a  very  troublesome  weed 
which  always  comes  up  through  the  path,  no 
matter  how  hard.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  walk 
laid  down  in  asphalt,  but  the  weed  has  broken 
through  this.  I  have  been  told  it-  is  Bearbind. 
What  would  you  advise?  (R.  C.) 

There  are  several  strong-growing  weeds  with 
underground  stems  that  behave  in  this  way,  and 
probably  Bearbind  is  one  of  the  names  of  the 
plant  with  which  your  walk  is  infested.  It  is 
probably  Convolvulus  sepium  or  possibly  C. 
arvensis,  but  most  likely  the  former.  It  has 
fleshy  stems  which  ramble  to  a  great  extent 
.  underground,  making  their  appearance  in 
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various  places.  During  the  winter  when  the 
asphalt  is  moist  and  soft,  this  and  other  weeds 
are  powerful  enough  to  crack  the  asphalt  and 
even  to  raise  it.  ITour  best  plan  would  be  to 
eradicate  it  on  either  side  of  the  walk.  During 
the  winter  a  trench  should  be  dug  on  either  side 
of  the  asphalt,  and  all  the  roots  of  the  Bearbind 
removed.  If  the  plant  is  growing  in  hedges,  or 
in  position  near  the  walk,  you  should  endeavour 
t-o  eradicate  it  in  the  same  way  by  digging  up 
the  fleshy  underground  stems.  This  can  best 
be  done  in  winter,  though  it  can  be  done  at  any 
other  time  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with 
other  plants. 

Bad  Garden  Soil. 

Our  suburban  garden  is  made  up  of  very  bad 
soil  mixed  with  brickbats,  old  boots,  glass,  pails, 
etc.  How  can  I  improve  it,  as  I  wish  to  grow 
flowers  of  various  sorts?  At  present  it  is 
occupied  with  annuals,  but  they  do  not  look 
happy.  (E.  C.  D.) 

Your  garden  is  in  a  similar  condition  to  many 
others  in  suburban  localities  where  the  sand 
forming  the  natural  subsoil  is  dug  up  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  and  the  hole  afterwards  filled  up 
with  rubbish  of  all  sorts  from  the  streets  and 
from  dwelling-houses,  together  with  the  rubbish 
from  the  building  of  the  house.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  go  to  work  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter,  after  the  flowers  have  been  removed, 
and  systematically  trench  the  whole  of  it  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  deep,  removing,  all  the  rubbish  you  meet 
with  therein.  The  soil  can  then  be  unproved 
by  securing  road-scrapings,  the  sco urings  of 
ditches  or  soil  obtained  from  any  source  of  fairly 
good  quality.  Road-scrapings  will  usually  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  amount  of  horse  droppings, 
and  will  prove  highly  serviceable,  not  merely  in 
furnishing  plant,  food,  but  in  supplying  the  soil 
with  humus  or  decayed  vegetable  matter.  It 
would  also  pay  you,  if  you  care  to  go  to  the 
expense,  to  procure  some  loads  of  good  soil  from 
anyone  who  has  it  to  dispose  of,  and  spread  this 
over  the  top  of  the  ground  after  it  has  been 
trenched.  Farmyard  manure  or  stable  manure 
of  any  kind  would  also  improve  the  staple  of  the 
soil  considerably. 

Uneven  Lawn, 

When  our  house  was  built  the  soil  in  front  was 
levelled  and  sown  with  grass.  Now -it  is  very 
uneven,  some  of  the  spots  being  quite  hollow. 
Can  this  be  put  right  now,  or  what  would  you 
advise  me  to  do?  (H.  L.  W.) 

The  present  is  not  a  suitable  season  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  grass,  as  it  would  most  probably  get 
killed  if  allowed  to  lie  in  the  form  of  cut  turves 
for  any  length  of  time.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  leave  the  lawn  alone  until  autumn  or  the 
advent  of  rain,  any  time  after  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  turf,  when  lifted,  will  then  keep 
moist,  and  not  be  so  liable  to  break  up  at  that 
period  in  the  handling.  If  the  general  level  of 
the  garden  is  good,  only  the  sunken  spots  need 
be  put  right.  This  reduces  the  labour  of  lifting 
all  the  turf  over  the  sunken  area,  filling  in  the 
hollows  with  additional  soil,  securing  that  of  a 
fairlv  substantial  character,  without  too  much 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  it.  It  may  then.be 
beaten  or  trodden  down  firmly,  and  after  levelling 
the  surface  nicely  the  turves  may  be  placed  in 
position,  beaten  down,  and  occasionally  rolled. 
If  the  repairing  is  done  in  September  you  can 
sow  grass  seeds  then  in  the  event  of  there  being 
any  broken  patches  in  the  turf.  The  seeds  will 
germinate  at  once,  and  continue  to  grow  through 
the  winter  when  the  weather  is  mild. 


Fuchsia  for  a  Hedge 

Some  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  article  on  hardy 
Fuchsias  in  The  Gardening  World.  For  the 
sake  of  variety  I  would  like  a  hedge  of  Fuchsias. 
Which  would'  you  recommend  as  most  suitable, 
and  the  plan  of  pruning  it,  (A.  R.  D.) 


WATSON’S  LAWN  SAND 

(The  Only  original  improved). 

Destroys  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions,  &c.,  and 
Invigorates  the  Crass. 

Testimonials  and  Instructions  on  Application. 

34/-  ner  cwt.  ;  S61b.  Kegs,  18/-  :  281b.  Tins,  9/6.  Sample 
Canisters,  5/6,  2/6  (post  3/2),  and  1/-  (post  1/5). 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  depot — 

A.  J.  BARBOUR,  8,  Upper  Fountaine  St..  Leeds. 


The  most  suitable  Fuchsia  for  this  purpose 
would  be  F.  Riccartoni,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  Fuchsias  and  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  in  growth.  If  the  soil  is  good  and  well 
drained  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  plant  the 
Fuchsias  about-  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  apart,  according 
to  their  size.  This  will  soon  fill  up  the  spaces, 
making  a  close  hedge.  During  growth  all  that 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  pinch  or  stop 
any  shoots  that  are  growing  too  rampantly  or 
spreading  too  widely  in  order  to  make  them 
grow  up  bushy.  You  can  only  make  a  loose 
hedge,  however,  of  Fuchsias,  and  little  or  no 
priming  will  be  necessary  till  March.  During 
that  month  the  hedge  can  then  be  regulated  by 
pruning  it  into  form  and  removing  any  dead 
wood,  should  there  happen  to  be  such.  Inis  and 
other  Fuchsias  flower  on  the  young  wood  made 
during  the  summer  months,  so  that  you  can 
safely  prune  the  hedge  any  time  during  the 
month  above  mentioned. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Ink)  Stachy .  slanata. — (R.  A.  S.)  1,  Linaria 
pallida;  2,  Linaria  Cymbalaria ;  3,  Veronica 
spicata ;  4,  Lilium  dauricum ;  5,  Galega  offi¬ 

cinalis  ;  6,  Sedum  reflexum ;  7,  Sedum  glaucum. 
— -(J.  R.  31.)  1.  Haberlea  rhodopensis  ;  2,  Melissa 
officinalis ;  3,  Campanula  isophylla ;  4,  Drula 
glandulosa ;  5,  Iris  Pseudacorus  variegata ;  6, 
Carex  Morovii  variegata. — (T.  Ward)  1,  Cory- 
dalis  lutea ;  2,  Diervilla  Eva  Rathke  ;  3,  Spa-r- 
tium  junoeum  ;  4,  Neillia  opulifolia  a  urea ;  5, 
Veronica  Traversii;  6,  Erica  Tetralix. — (G.  D.) 
1,  Abutilon  megapotamicum  variegatum ;  2, 

Abutilon  Thomsoni  variegatum ;  3,  Oxalis 

Plumierii ;  4,  Fittonia  argyroneura ;  5,  Ficus 
stipulata  minima. — (A.  T.  B.)  1,  Franeoa  race- 
mosa ;  2,  Fuchsia  -triphylla ;  3,  Hibiscus  Rosa- 
sinensis ;  4,  Desfontainea  spinosa;  5,  Jasminum 
grandiflorum ;  6,  Mimulus  glu-tinosus. — (J.  W.) 

1,  Phyllaut-hus  pulcher  ;  2,  Phyllanthus  nivosus  ; 

3,  Agapanthus  umbellatus ;  4,  Calceolaria 

fuchsiaefolia ;  5,  Begonia  President  Carnot. 

(W.  T.  J.)  1.  Geranium  pratense  flore  pleno  ;  2, 
Lathyrus  grandiflorus ;  3,  Veronica  longifolia 

rosea;  4,  Astrantia  major;  5,  Eryngium 
alpinum;  6,  Eryngium  alpinum. — (F.  R.)  1,  Dic- 
tanrnus  albus  Fraxinella ;  2,  Erigeron  philadel- 
pliicus ;  3,  Digitalis  ambigua ;  4,  Potentilla 

hirta;  5,  Geum  montanum. — (J.  W.  W. )  1, 
Epilobium  augustifolium ;  2,  Linaria  vulgaris ; 

3,  Helianthemum  Chamaecystus ;  4,  Polygonum 
Bistorta;  5,  Polygala  serpyllacea ;  6,  Veronica 
Chamaedrys. — (A.  R.  D.)  1,  Sc-illa  peruviana; 

2,  Lavatera  trimestris  ;  3,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora  ; 

4,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  ;  5,  Lilium  Mar- 
tagon ;  6,  Hemerocallis  fulva ;  7,  Lychnis  ehal- 
cedonica. 

Trade  Catalogues  .Received. 

Tonnar-Guillaume  and  Sons,  Heisdorf,  G.D. 
Luxemburg,  Europe. — Rose  Cultures,  Novelties, 
etc. 

- - — — ♦ - - 

Presentation  to  a  Glasgow  Seedsman. — 
On  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Daniel  Grant 
Purdie  manager  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Simons,  was  made  the  recipient,  at  a  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  of  the  trade,  of  a  hand¬ 
some  tea  and  coffee  silver  service.  Mr.  George 
Dagg  Scott  presided,  and  proposed  the  guest 
of  the  evening  in  highly  appreciative  terms. 
Mr,  Purdie,  lie  said,  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  well  worthy  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  firm  and  his  many  friends  held  him. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  pleasant  evening 
Mr.  Jas.  H.  Parker  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  who,  in  replying,  expressed 
himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  that  the  Glasgow  seeds¬ 
men  should  form  a  trade  association  for  in¬ 


structive  purposes  similar  to  those  which 
existed  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

*  *  * 

A  Fine  Strawberry. --Mr.  Webb-Bowen 
the  Laurels,  Pinhoe,  Devonshire,  last  week 
picked  a  Strawberry  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
vanety  uhicli  turned  the  scale  at  two  ounces 
*  *  * 

The  Parent  of  the  Carnation.— The  Clove 
or  Clove  flower  is  also  termed  the  Castle  Pink, 
as  it  grows  on  old  castles  and  walls.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  the  origin  of  the  garden 
Carnation. 

*  *  * 

TlELr  Fruit  Culture. — The  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture,  which  has  just  been  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  contains  more  than  forty  recommenda 
tions  and  suggestions.  The  Committee  find 
that  the  fruit  industry  is  the  only  form  of 
agriculture  which  shows  any  progress. 
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Salesmen  report  that  the  bloonu  from  the  above  bulbs  are 
the  finest  they  have  to  sell.  No  Bulbs  bought  to  fill  up 
orders  ;  all  are  my  own  growine  ami  true  to  name. 

Apply  WILLIAM  CAVE, 
TERRINGTON  ST.  CLEMENT,  KING’S  LYNN. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

‘Some  like  the  red  Rose,  some  the  white.” — A.  Hume. 
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- — 

EDITORIAL  NOTES - 

Enquiry  into  Fruit  Culture. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit 
Culture  has  presented  its  report  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
they  make  the  startling  announcement 
that  the  fruit  industry  is  the  only  form 
of  agriculture  which  shows  any  progress. 
The  committee  also  draw  up  a  number 
of  recommendat  on s  including  a  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  two  branches  of  such  a 
sub-department,  namely,  a  bureau  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  secondly  an  experimental 
fruit  farm.  They  also  recommend  that 
horticulture  should  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  the  latter  furnished  with  school 
gardens.  It  is  also  considered  advisable 
that  a  fruit  farm  should  be  established  in 
proximity  to  the  experimental  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  fruit  growers  and 
lecturers.  Experts  should  ca'culate  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  outgoing  tenants 
of  a  holding  as  a  basis  of  value  to  the  in¬ 
coming  tenant.  The  committee  also  says 
that  the  State  should  be  empowered  to  lend 
money  to  landlords  who  have  fruit  on  their 
estate?,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
ready  money  required  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  at  the  end  of  that  tenancy. 


It  is  also  desired  that  the  railway  companies 
should  introduce  a  more  simple  and  unifonn 
system  of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  fruit. 

The  Christmas  Rose  at  Midsummer. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  vagaries 
or  erratic  behaviour  of  plants,  unless  it  be 
in  response  to  the  vagaries  of  our  own 
peculiar  climate.  It  seems  paradoxical  to 
think  of  the  Christmas  Rose  commencing  to 
flower  in  November,  but  this  it  certainlv 
does,  even  in  the  cold  North  of  Scotland. 
At  the  present  time  we  notice  a  variety  of 
the  Christmas  Rose  in  bloom  on  the  rockery 
at  Kew,  and  cannot  account  for  it  unless 
drought  in  the  early  part  of  summer  caused 
the  plant  to  ripen  up  its  crowns  and  then 
caused  it  to  bloom  again  as  the  result  of  the 
recent  rains  and  warm  weather.  Certain  it 
is  that  many  trees  and  shrubs  have  already 
made  a  second  growth.  The  variety  under 
consideration  is  St.  Frigid,  otherwise  known 
as  Helleborus  niger  angustifolius. 

The  Marsh  Marigold  as  a  Pot-herb. 

We  should  little  have  expected  the  Marsh 
Marigold  (Caltha  palustris)Jto  be  a  safe  plant 
to  use  as  a  pot-herb,  considering  how  many 
of  the  same  family  are  really  dangerous  on 
account  of  their  poisonous  properties.  Some 
of  them  are  merely  irritant  poisons,  but 
others  are  of  a  purgative  character.  Heat 
dissipates  the  poison  in  a  great  many  cases 
and  we  know  also  that  those  which  actually 
live  in  the  water  are  less  poisonous  than 
those  which  live  on  dry  land.  Nevertheless 
we  are  told  by  the  editor  of  the  “  American 
Botanist  ”  that  the  Marsh  Marigold  is  used 
as  a  pot-herb  in  America,  but  calls  it  the 
Cowslip,  and  says  that  the  tender  leaves  “are 
m  ich  in  demand  by  those  who  know  their 
qualities.”  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
plant  is  difficult  to  get  at,  as  it  grows  in  mud 
and  water  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  are 
not  specially  equipped  for  the  work  of  gather¬ 
ing  them.  In  this  country  the  plant  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  King  Cup,  but  certainly 
never  as  the  Cowslip.  It  is  a  native  of  all 
north  temperate  and  Arctic  regions. 

The  Ivy  as  a  Dye  Plant. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  4th  inst.,  Dr.  Plowright 
discussed  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered  a 
red  dye  in  the  ripe  berries  of  the  ivy.  The 
berries  he  boiled  in  water,  to  which  was 
added  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  and  the 
resulting  liquid  was  a  rich  reddish-purple 
fluid,  with  which  wool  can  be  dyed.  J  ery 
few  Brit:sh  plants  give  a  red  colour.  The 
roots  of  the  ivy  also  contained  a  certain 
amount  of  l  ed  colouring  ma'ter. 


Yellow  Dye  in  the  May  Flower. 

Very  few  who  know  the  common  May  or 
Hawthorn  would  suspect  that  it  contained  a 
yellow  dye,  and  least  of  all  that  it  should  be 
present  in  the  blossom.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Plowright  recently  demonstrated  that  he 
produced  a  deep  shade  of  yellow  from  the 
flowers  of  May  by  using  a  small  quantity  of 
alum  in  the  water  with  the  blossoms. 

The  Queen  at  the  Rose  Show. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at 
Regent’s  Park,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  paid  a  private  vis:t  to  the  Show. 
Her  Majesty  is  fond  of  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  but  she  seems  to  make  a  point  of 
visiting  the  Rose  Show  pretty  frequentty,  as 
the  annual  event  comes  round  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  This  is  the  first  occasion,  however,  in 
which  she  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  roses  in  the  gardens  laid  out  by 
Marnock. 


WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


-  RESULT  - 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “E.  T.  L.”  for  his  article  on 
“  Adiantums  and  their  Culture,”  p.  572. 

A  Drize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  J  C.”  for  his  article  on  “  Gouty 
Phloxes”;  and  another  to  “Cal”  for  his 
article  on  “Roseleaves  Losing  Colour,”  p.  573. 


Origin  of  Garden  Varieties  of  Phyllocactns. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific 
Committee,  on  June  20tb,  a  number  of 
letters  were  received  on  the  above  subject. 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  stated  that  their 
hybrids  were  obtained  by  c  ossing  Phyllo- 
cactus  Ackermanni,  P.  crenatus,  P.  phyllan- 
tkoides  and  P.  albus  superbus.  M.  de  Laet, 
of  Contich,  relates  that  P.  anguliger,  P 
Ackermanni,  P.  grandis,  P.  latifrons,  P. 
phyllanthoides,  P.  stricti*,  P.  crenatus  and 
P.  Hookeri  may  be  regarded  as  true  species, 
because  they  come  true  from  seed.  Hybrids 
of  the  Cooperi  class  were  derived  from 
P.  crenatus  x  Cereus  grandiflorus.  Rose- 
coloured  hybrids  were  derived  from  P.  cre¬ 
natus  x  P.  phyllanthoides  and  are  those 
having  small  flowers.  The  most  beautifully 
coloured  hybrids  were  derived  from  P. 
Ackermanni  x  Cereus  speciosus.  In  most  of 
the  PhvlLocacti,  the  sepals  and  petals 
gradually  merge  into  one  another  in  colour, 
but  in  Joseph  de  Liet,  the  sepals  are  very 
dark  in  colour  and  the  petals  of  the  softest 
shades. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Endive. —  Among  all  vegetables  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  mixed  salads  there 
are  none  which  play  a  more  important  part 
than  the  various  kinds  of  Endive  from  August 
onward  through  the  winter ;  consequently 
small  sowings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of 
every  ten  days  from  now  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  plant  enjoys  a  deeply  tilled  and 
well-enriched  soil  to  produce  it  at  its  best. 
The  improved  form  of  the  Batavian  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  serviceable,  nevertheless 
small  quantities  of  the  curled-leaved  varieties 
should  be  cultivated,  as  these  have  a  pleasing 
effect  in  the  salad  bowl.  Constant  waterings 
at  the  root  during  spells  of  dry  weather  will 
not  only  improve  the  growth,  but  the  quality 
also.  When  large  enough,  thin  out  to  one 
foot  apart  all  ways.  Chicory  is  another  most 
important  item  to  grow  for  this  purpose,  and, 
being  so  easily  cultivated,  is  alike  valuable  for 
either  large  or  small  gardens.  The  last  sow¬ 
ings  should  be  made  about  the  end  of  the 
present  month. 

Mushrooms. —  The  structure  where  these 
are  being  cultivated  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  the  walls  and  paths  damped  down 
twice  daily,  and  beds  which  are  in  bearing  will 
be  much  benefited  by  applying  a  good  water¬ 
ing  of  farmyard  liquid.  Now  is  a  capital  time 
for  making  up  beds  for  giving  a  supply  during 
autumn  and  early  winter,  either  under  cover 
or  in  the  open.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  in  placing  the  manure  together,  but 
turn  frequently,  and  allow  the  rankest  of  the 
heat  to  escape  before  doing  so.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  beds  too  firm,  and  the 
firmer  this  is  rammed  together  the  better  and 
more  continuous  will  be  the  supply. 

Coleworts _ Make  one  more  good  sowing 

of  these  and  London  Hardy  Green.  Choose  a 
shady  part  of  the  garden,  thoroughly  net 
against  birds,  and  well  water  in. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Propagating  Pinks. — Few  plants  are  more 
popular  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  or  for 
garden  decoration  than  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  Pinks.  Now  that  the  earlier 
sorts,  such  as  Mrs.  -Sinkins,  are  passing  out 
of  flower,  a  suitable  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  raising  young  stock  or  of  augmenting  that 
already  in  hand.  Occasionally  some  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  a  good 
“  strike,”  owing  to  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  pipings  to  damp  off.  With  reasonable 
care,  however,  satisfactory  results  can  usually 
be  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  simple  and  effective 
method,  which  only  requires  a  cold  frame  or 
hand  light  to  carry  out :  — Mix  together  a 
compost  of  finely-sifted  soil,  adding  quite  half 
the  bulk  of  sharp  sand,  place  in  a  cold  frame 
to  a  depth  of  3  in.,  or  a  small  bed  can  be 
formed  of  the  compost  on  which  the  frame 
or  hand  light  can  subsequently  be  placed  ; 
finish  off  with  a  good  layer  of  sand  over  the 
entire  surface,  and  thoroughly  soak  the  whole 
with  water.  The  young  shoots,  called  pipings, 
should  be  removed  from  the  plants  with  a 


slight  heel.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  bend¬ 
ing  the  shoot  in  a  downward  direction  away 
from  the  main  stem.  Trim  off  a  few  of  the 
bottom  leaves  and  any  portion  of  the  main 
stem  which  may  adhere  to  the  heel,  then 
insert  the  pipings  thickly  in  the  compost. 
No  dibble  is  required,  as  the  compost  being 
wet  the  shoots  are  easily  pressed  in  with  the 
fingers.  When  the  frame  or  light  is  full, 
give  another  watering  and  keep  close  and 
shaded. for  about  three  weeks,  admitting  air 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  to  prevent 
damping  off. 

When  rooted,  harden  off  by  admitting  more 
air,  and  finally  remove  to  flowering  quarters. 

Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs  or  Corms 

Very  pretty  effects  can  be  produced  in  late 
summer  and  far  into  autumn  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  a  few  of  the  above  subjects. 
Crocus  speciosus  and  some  other  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  Meadow  Saffron,  Colchicum 
autumnale,  and  Colchicum  speciosum,  are 
lovely  in  little  colonies  by  the  margins  of 
lawns  or  in  nooks  between  shrubs.  The 
varieties  just  noted  can  ha  bought  fairly 
cheap  nowadays,  and  should  be  planted  early 
in  August  at  the  latest  to  flower  this  autumn. 
They  should  be  planted  4  in.  to  5  in.  deep. 
If  planting  in  the  grass  is  proposed,  simply 
remove  the  turf  in  patches  with  trowel  or 
sjxade,  add  a  little  sand,  insert  the  conns, 
and  replace  the  turf. 

The  flowers  of  Colchicum  autumnale  are 
rosy-purple,  as  also  are  those  of  C.  speciosum, 
the  latter,  however,  being  much  larger.  In 
both  cases  the  leaves  are  produced  after  the 
flowers,  generally  in  spring,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  die  naturally.  Crocus  speciosus 
has  lovely  bluish-purple  flowers,  with  bright 
orange-red  stigmas,  and  is  a  perfect  gem  in 
sunny  autumn  days.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. — These  will  by  now  have 
passed  out  of  flower,  and  the  plants  should  be 
pruned  back  to  within  an  inch  of  last  year’s 
wood.  Gradually  lessen  the  water  supply, 
finally  laying  them  on  their  sides  in  a  frame 
exposed  to  the  full  sun,  in  order  to  complete 
the  ripening  of  the  wood.  A  fortnight  of  this 
treatment  will  suffice,  after  which  time  the 
plants  may  be  turned  out,  and  after  reducing 
the  old  ball  of  soil  and  pruning  back  the 
thickest  roots,  repot  into  as  small  pots  as  they 
can  conveniently  be  got  into.  A  cold  frame 
will  answer  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  syringe 
should  be  plied  about  them  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  But  little  water  will  be  required  at  the 
roots  until  they  again  become  active.  All 
weakly  sunerfluous  shoots  should  be  rubbed 
out  when  they  attain  an  inch  in  length  thus 
concentrating  the  plants’  energies  to  the 
strongest  and  best-placed  ones. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.  —  We  have  few 
greenhouse  flowering  plants  that  surpass  these 
for  general  utility  and  beauty,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  easy  to  cultivate.  Stout  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots  may  now  be  inserted 
for  providing  good  plants  for  flowering  next 
summer.  I  usually  strike  the  cutting  in  48- 
sized  pots,  placing  five  or  six  in  a  pot,  using 
a  light  sandy  soil,  and  standing  them  in  a  close 


frame.  Never  allow  them  to  flag,  but  shade 
well,  and  keep  close  and  moist  until  rooted, 
afterwards  affording  abundance  of  air.  Pot 
off  singly  into  dj-in.  pots,  and  grow  on  gently 
in  a  cold  frame  until  September,  when  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse  will  suit  well  for  the  winter. 
As  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow,  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  until  the  time  arrives 
for  restarting  into  growth  in  February  or 
March. 

Kalosanthes  coccinea.  -  This  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  and  was  once 
immensely  popular.  Cuttings  root  readily  at 
this  time  if  inserted  in  light  soil  well  drained. 
A  frame  having  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere 
is  best  for  these,  and  they  should  not  be 
syringed.  Five  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in 
48-sized  pots,  or  seven  in  a  32.  This  plant 
resents  over-watering,  especially  during  the 
dull  days  of  winter.  Efficient  drainage  is  very 
essential,  and  the  compost  may  consist  of  two 
parts  friable  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one 
decayed  cow-manure,  adding  a  good  sprink¬ 
ling  of  mortar-rubble,  charcoal,  and  sand. 

To  bring  out  the  flower’s  brilliant  scarlet 
hue  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  a  fairly  sunny 
spot  in  the  open  whilst  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
panding.  K.  M. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches  under  glass,  whether  early  or 
late,  require  frequent  washing  with  the 
syringe  or  garden  hose,  but  with  the  latter 
care  must  be  taken  that  too  much  force  is  not 
brought  to  bear  on  the  foliage,  or  it  will  be 
sure  to  get  ribboned.  Trees  as  they  are 
relieved  of  their  crop  should  be  gone  over  and 
the  bearing  wood  of  the  past  season  cut  out, 
so  that  the  young  growth  of  this-,  which  will 
carry  next  year’s  fruit,  can  have  the  full 
benefit  of  sun  and  air  to  ripen  up  satisfac¬ 
torily.  As  stated  in  a  recent  calendar,  expose 
the  fruit  to  all  the  sun  by  tying  in  any  shoots 
and  tucking  aside  all  foliage  likely  to  obstruct 
toe  same  from  reaching  them.  Supply 
abundance  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  trees 
carrying  full  crops  will  take  a  stimulant 
either  in  the  way  of  -an  artificial  character 
or  drainings  from  the  stable  or  cowyard 
mixed  with  clear  water  three  times  its  bulk, 
although  a  deal  depends  xxpon  the  strength 
of  the  latter,  but  Peach  trees  will  stand  it 
fairly  strong.  If  not  already  done,  mulch  the 
borders  with  half-decayed  manure  or  strawy 
litter,  whichever  is  at  command,  which  will 
retain  the  moisture  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
borders  quickly  dry  up  when  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  Syringe  or  -engine  all  trees  twice  a- 
day  in  fine  weather  soon  after  6  a.m.,  and 
again  from  4  to  5  p.m.,  when  closing. 

Pines.  —  This  is  a  suitable  date  to  over¬ 
haul  the  plant  now  the  earliest  batch  of  fruits 
are  cleared.  Resei-ve  any  suitable  suckers  fox- 
placing  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  -and  convey  the 
old  stools  to-  the  rubbish  heap,  washing  the 
pots  inside  and  out,  when  they  will  be  again 
ready  as  soon  as  dry  to  be  crocked  or  dirained 
to  shift  on  succession  plants  for  winter  friiit- 
ing.  'Procure  the  best  fibrous  loam  obtain¬ 
able,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  bonemeal 
and  soot,  all  nicely  blended  before  using, 
and  should  the  loam  be  minus  of  fibre,  do  not 
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esitate  to  add  a  little  lumpy  peat  ;  we  are 
bliaed  to  do  this,  as  ours  is  very  light,  the 
bre°  quickly  decaying.  Shade  the  plant 
i(rhtly  for  five  hours  or  so  daily,  and  dew  the 
bint  overhead  when  closing  about  3.30  p  m., 
nd  see  that  no  plant  gets  too  much  or  too 
[it  tie  water  at  the  root,  feeding  those  that 
lave  swelling  fruits  until  such  begin  to 
olour.  _ 

OUTDOOR. 

Vines.  —  Where  these  can  be  advanta- . 
Uously  grown  it  is  most  interesting  work, 
ind  no  mean  sight  to  see  well-ripened  bunches 
bn  ail  outside  wall.  But  to  have  the  best 
results  the  Vines  must  have  due  attention  in 
i he  matter  of  stopping  the  bearing  lateral  one 
or  two  leaves  above  the  bunch,  and  securing 
the  same  to  the  trellis,  cutting  out  superfluous 
growth  likely  to  unduly  shade  the  fruiting 
ones,  and  removing  the  point  of  all  sub- 
laterals  at  the  first  leaf.  Thin  the  berries  in 
‘good  time,  and  supply  manurial  waterings 
as  soon  as  stoning  is  over,  syringing  with 
clear  water  overhead  in  the  evening  should 
red  spider  appear,  and  on  the  other  hand  dust 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  should  mildew  put  in 
an  appearance ;  the  border,  too,  should  be 
occasionally  pricked  up  with  the  fork  and  a 
mulch  applied. 

General  Advice. — The  frequent  showers  a 
few  weeks  back  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  weeds 
among  fruit  quarters  ;  these  should  be  cut  up 
with  the  flat  lioe  ;  in  fact,  keeping  the  sur¬ 
face  ground  frequently  stirred  during  summer 
and  early  autumn  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
either  fruit  or  vegetable  growth  ;  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  the  ground  from  cracking,  and  most 
cf  us  know  the  evil  results  therefrom  when 
rain  comes.  Although  I  had  said  a  word  as  to 
the  frequent  showers,  do  not  be  led  astray 
and  think  fruit-tree  borders  are  all  serene, 
but  test  the  same  ,  every  week,  and  apply  a 
thorough  good  watering  when  in  need  of  such. 
See  that  fruit  trees  in  general  do  not  fall  a 
prey  to  insect  life,  but  spray  with  an  insecti¬ 
cide  as  a  preventive  rather  than  a  cure,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  wasp  nests  ;  these 
are  rather  plentiful  in  this  locality,  and  either 
pour  cyanide  of  potassium  or  ordinary  tar 
into  their  holes  ;  the  latter  need  to  be  used 
at  night,  when  all  the  family  are  at  home. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 


Violas. — These  are  now  producing  large 
quantities  of  bloom,  and  make  a  delightful 
show  when  arranged  in  the  separate  colours. 
The  longest  shoots  should  be  kept  pegged 
down  to  cover  the  ground  as  required,  and  all 
the  old  flowers  picked  off,  so  that  seed  pods 
are  not  formed,  or  the  flowering  period  will 
be  considerably  shortened.  If  one  can  apply 
weak  doses  of  manure  water  occasionally  this 
will  greatly  benefit  the  plants,  but  throughout 
dry  weather  copious  supplies  of  water  must  be 


'iven. 

Lifting  Bulbs. — Now  that  the  foliage  has 
»ecome  quite  yellow  these  can  be  taken  up 
vithout  delay.  It  is  advisable  to  lift  one 
ort  at  the  time  and  correctly  label  the  bulbs, 
torinc  away  on  shelves  or  in  boxes  separately, 
l0  that  no  confusion  may  exist  when  the 
ilanting-out  time  comes.  Care  should  be 
aken  not  to  injure  the  bulbs  when  hfting. 
Alien  these  are  grown  in  patches  m  the 
xirders  the  other  plants  generally  fill  up  the 
aiac.es  but  if  this  is  not  the  case  something 
should  be  planted  so  that  no  gaps  occur. 

Meconopsis  Wallichii.— This  is  one  of  the 
landsomest  plants  in  flower  at  the  present 


time,  and,  though  only  a  biennial,  is  well 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  best  collections. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  grow  as  many  suppose, 
and  if  planted  in  a  partially  shaded  posi¬ 
tion  in  sandy  loam  it  will  not  fail 
to  give  a  good  spike  of  large  blue  flowers  the 
second  year  after  planting.  The  foliage  and 
stem  are  also  very  handsome,  being  deeply 
laciniated  and  completely  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  yellowish  brown  in  colour,  which  give 
to  the  plant  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 
It  grows  nearly  4ft.  in  height,  and  can  be 
easily  perpetuated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
warmth  as  soon  as  ripe.  A.  E.  T. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Retinisporas.  —  There  are  now  a  large 
variety  of  these  possessing  many  charming 
shades  of  colour  seldom  seen  in  other  Conifers, 
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General  Conditions,  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
hardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition/’  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

_ y 

most  of  which  are  admirably  adapted  either 
for  mixed  shrubberies  or  the  rock  garden ; 
but  to  see  these  at  their  best  an  annual 
pruning  or  clipping  during  the  present  month 
is  necessary,  otherwise  they  have  a  tendency 
to  become  bony  and  unsightly,  and  by  cutting 
them  well  in  at  this  season  there  is  sufficient 
time  for  them  to  make  a  new  growth  before 
the  autumn,  thus  rendering  them  most  con¬ 
spicuous  all  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  R.  squarrosa  especially,  with  its  fine 
grey  tone  of  colour,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best.  R.  plumosa  and  plumosa  aurea  are 
also  excellent  when  treated  in  this  way. 

Styrax  .japonica. — After  several  attempts 
we  have  at  last  been  successful  in  establishing 
a  fine  plant  of  this  delightful  shrub,  which  has 
flowered  most  profusely  during  the  past  three 
weeks.  Among  very  many  choice  things 


which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Japanese  for, 
this  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  very  best, 
producing  its  pure  white  flowers  in  great 
abundance,  somewhat  resembling  but  much 
superior  in  every  way  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera).  This 
should  be  planted  in  an  elevated,  fairly  dry 
position  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  until  it  gets 
about  four  or  five  feet  in  height  should  be 
slightly  protected  during  severe  weather,  after 
which  it  appears  to  be  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  itself. 

Cornus  Kousa.--A  most  distinct  form  of 
this  large  family,  the  flowers  being  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with, 
somewhat  resembling  a  Clematis  montana 
when  fully  expanded.  It  is  now  flowering 
with  us  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  slow 
grower,  and  requires  also  to  be  planted  on  a 
somewhat  high  and  dry  position  which  is  well 
drained.  Some  flowering  branches  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  at  one  of  the  R.H.S. 
fortnightly  meetings. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aklenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Rose’s  Great  Enemy. 

The  Queen  of  Flowers  has  a  great  enemy, 
and  its  name  is  Green  Fly.  The  appearance 
of  the  tender  leaves  and  young  hods  sychro- 
nises  with  the  arrival  of  the  green  pest,  whose 
sole  object  and  purpose  is  to  suck  and  drain 
the  life-sapi  of  the  plants..  Although  these  in¬ 
sects  are  easily  killed,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  the  method  adopted  by  those 
who  grow  Roses  for  market  is  to  start  fumi¬ 
gating  at  the  very  first  sign  of  the  fly,  or 
even  before  the  first  sign,  for  they  never  dis¬ 
appoint  the  horticulturist  by  any  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  commence  operations.  What  are 
known  as  M'Dougall’s  insecticide  sheets  never 
fail  to  effect  a  riddance  of  the  plague.  These 
should  be  suspended  in  the  house,  and,  when 
the  foliage  is  quite  dry,  ignited  at  one  end, 
and  allowed  to  smoulder,  doors  and  ventila¬ 
tors  being  then  closed.  Mr.  Green  Fly  can¬ 
not  escape  the  deadly  fumes,  and  will  quickly 
pass  into  that  .sleep  from  which  there  is  no 
awakening. 

Open-air  plants  will,  of  course,  require 
different  treatment.  There  are  Several  excel¬ 
lent  insecticides  on  the  market,  but  than  a 
good  home-made  insecticide  nothing  is  more 
efficacious.  A  capital  one  is  made  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil  and  one  ounce 
of  soft  soap  added  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Sprinkle  the  Rose  leaves  and  buds  with  this 
in  the  evening,  and  on  the  following  morning 
syringe  or  wash  the  plant.  This  will  give 
Green  Fly  the  happy  despatch,  and  keep  the 
plants  clean  and  vigorous.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  over-dryness  at  the  root  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  favour  insects  on  the  leaves. 

E.  W.  C. 

- • - 

England’s  Largest  Walnut  Orchard.— 
The  biggest  Walnut  orchard  in  England  is  in 
a  large  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Bedford. 
It  was  planted  with  365  trees  over  seventy 
years  ago  on  20  acres  of  land.  Some  of  the 
trees  have  yielded  20,000  nuts,  worth,  at 
wholesale  price,  3s.  6d.  per  1,000. 

*  * 

Insects  and  Flowers. — Recent  experiments 
made  in  Belgium  by  Plateau  tend  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  truth  of  the  assumption  that 
insects  are  guided  to  flowers  by  the  brightness 
nf  their  colours.  Plateau’s  conclusion  is  that 
they  are  guided  more  by  their  sense  of  smell 
than  their  perception  of  the  bright  colours. 
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Northern  Gardens. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds 

Carnations. —  Grass  should  now  be  abun¬ 
dant,  and  layering  should  be  performed  with¬ 
out  delay,  especially  if  autumn  planting  is  to 
be  practised.  Scoop  out  a  little  of  the  soil 
round  the  parent  plant  and  cover  the  layers 
with  a  little  sanely  loam  to  facilitate  the 
emission  of  roots  and  to  form,  a  ball  to  the 
layer  when  it  is  being  lifted  and  planted. 

Violas  should  also  be  propagated  now 
when  planting  is  to  be  done  in  autumn,  but. 
next  month  will  be  soon  enough  to  propagate 
those  intended  for  spring  planting.  The  cut¬ 
tings  can  either  be  inserted  in 'boxes  and 
placed  behind  -a  wall,  or  they  can  be  struck 
in  cold  frames,  keeping  close  and  shaded  till 
rooted. 

Sweet  Peas. — By  picking  off  all  decaying 
flowers  and  preventing  seeding,  the  flowering 
period  will  be  prolonged  ;  water  and  mulch 
in  dry  weather,  especially  on  light  soils. 

Gunneras,  etc. — Where  Gunneras,  Pam¬ 
pas  Grass,  or  New  Zealand  Flax  are  grown — 
and  they  can  be  successfully  grown  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland — they  will  require  copious 
waterings  in  dry  weather,  unless  planted  in 
close  proximity  to  water. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Vallota  purpurea.— Many  people  have 
only  very  limited  success  with  this  highly  de¬ 
corative  plant.  Expose  the  plants  to  the  full 
sunshine  for  the  next  few  weeks  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  bulbs. 

Camellias.. — Plants  that-  are  not  too  heavy 
to  handle  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a 
partially  shaded  corner.  Great  care  has  to 
be  exercised  in  watering  Camellias  at  all  sea¬ 
sons,  more  especially  after  the  setting  of  the 
flower  buds,  or  a  large  proportion  of  these 
are  sure  to  drop  towards  the  flowering  season. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  These  popular 
flowers  have  been  very  gay  for  some  time.  A 
little  weak  stimulant  from  time  to  time  will 
prolong  the  season  of  flowering.  Seed  saving 
should  now  be  attended  to,  as  the  seed  pods 
show  signs  of  ripening.  Continue  to  stake 
and  tie  the  young  "rowing  plants. 

General  Remarks.—  Pvemove  from  the  con¬ 
servatory  all  plants  as  soon  as  they  finish 
flowering,  and  introduce  others  from  the 
greenhouse  and  frames.  Promptly  remove 
all  decayed  flowers  and  foliage,  and  let  tidi¬ 
ness  prevail  everywhere.  C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb. — Where  early  forcing  is  carried 
out  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pull  any  more 
of  the  stalks  from  the  roots  meant  for  this 
purpose.  Naturally,  the  more  pulling,  the 
more  inducement  the  plants  have  to  throw  up 
fresh  growth,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
the  crowns  are  weak  and  late  in  maturing. 
By  leaving  most  of  the  early  stalks  the  plants 
go  to  rest  early,  and  the  forcing  is  thus  made 
an  easier  task,  and  the  l’esulting  crop  much 


heavier  and  more  reliable.  For  very  early 
supplies  Prince  Albert  is  good,  but  the  stalks 
at  best  are  very  small.  For  general  forcing 
nothing  is  better  or  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  old  Victoria. 

Spinach. — In  some  gardens  this  vegetable 
is  never  asked  for  after  Peas  and  Cauliflower 
are  in,  while  in  others  it  is  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  all  the  season.  A  greatly-improved 
variety  is  Viroflay.  The  leaves  are  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  and  of  much  thicker  texture  than 
the  ordinary  kinds.  Another  sowing  or  two 
should  yet  be  made,  as  this  variety  is  a  very 
rapid  grower.  The  end  of  the  month  is  early 
enough  to  sow  the  prickly  seeded  varieties  to 
stand  the  winter. 

Peas.. — Continue  to  assist  this  crop  with 
frequent  drenehings  of  liquid  manure  at  the 
roots.  This  is  especially  necessary  on  light, 
dry  soils.  In  this  locality  these  are  wonder¬ 
fully  free  from  mildew  so  far  this  season, 
and  promise  a  heavy  yield.  I  have  grown  The 
Pilot  for  the  first  time,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  it.  It  came  in  a  full  week  before  Wil¬ 
liam  I.,  sown  oil  the  same  date,  and  on  the 
same  south  border. 

Routine  Work. — Finish  planting  Leeks  as 
soon  as  possible  now,  as  late  planted  crops  are 
seldom  satisfactory.  Earlier  crops,  in  trenches 
should  be  earthed  up  as  necessary.  Finish 
planting  Broccoli  and  curled  greens,  and  keep 
constantly  stirring  the  soil  among  earlier  plant¬ 
ings.  Keep  up  constant  supplies  of  saladings 
by  weekly  sowings  of  the  quick-growing  kinds. 
Where  necessary  tie  Lettuces  to  blanch  the 
hearts.  These  are  very  unsatisfactory  this 
season,  especially  the  Cos  varieties.  With 
us,  even  on  the  best  land,  they  bolt  before 
they  are  half  size.  Sow  some  Chirk  Castle 
Turnip  for  late  use,  and  thin  all  previous 
sowings  as  they  become  ready.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Cherries  on  walls  will  require  attention  in 
laying  in  and  regulating  young  shoots.  Small 
twigs  of  Willows  can  be  used  with  advantage 
to  hold  in  the  growths,  and  save  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  nails.  When  time  can  be  afforded 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  thinning  fruit 
when  too  abundantly  set,  especially  on  the 
Morello  trees,  when  late  frosts  did  not  affect 
them,  the  same  in  the  blossom  stage. 

Small  fruit  will  now  have  hr  be  seen  to  in 
preparation  for  fruiting  by  getting  them 
covered  with  nets  where  birds  are  trouble¬ 
some,  as  on  most  large  estates  they  are,  when 
there  are  protected  woods  all  around. 

Raspberries  are  also  a  most  useful  crop 
where  they  can  be  well  secured,  and  are  a 
remunerative  crop  for  the  market,  especially 
where  mulching  and  watering  can  be  carried 
out. 

Black  and  Red  Currants  will  soon  be  a 
bit  of  work  ;  they  are  a  tedious  crop  to  pick. 
Where  boys  or  women  can  be  employed  it  is 
a  great  advantage.  Now  is  the  season  for 
getting  the  forced  lot  of  Strawberries  set  again 
for  next  year.  Where  a  young  break  of 
Strawberries  was  planted  in  the  autumn  or 


spring  get  the  strongest  runners  all  laid  into 
3  in.  pots  and  sink  between  the  rows,  and 
filled  with  a  bit  of  fresh  loam  and  leaf  mould. 
Peg  down  the  runners  with  bits  of  Bracken 
Fern,  and,  if  possible,  put  a  small  stone  or 
two  on  the  top  of  the  pot  ;  it  helps  to  retain 
moisture. 

See  that  they  are  well  watered  every  other 
night,  and  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  "runner 
to  retain  all  the  strength,  and  expose  as  much 
to  the  sun  as  possible  to  keep  them  dwarf. 

J.  Fkaseb  Smith. 

Cullen  Gardens. 

- ♦ - 

The  Origin  .  .  . 

OF  THE 

Ainiature  Viola. 


An  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Horlicul 
tural  Club. 


After  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th 
ult. ,  at  which  Sir  John  Llewellyn  presided, 
and  which  was  well  attended  by  the  members 
and  their  guests,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  read  an 
extremely  interesting  paper  on  the  “  Beauty 
of  the  Later  Developments  of  the  Pansy," 
illustrated  by  a  bountiful  exhibition  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  up-to-date  samples. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  paper  and  of  the  exhibits  consisted  of  the 
Tioletta,  or  miniature  Election  in  the  shape  of 
extremely  compact  tufted  plants  suitable  for 
rockeries,  and  covered  profusely  with  smaller 
flowers  of  the  Viola,  type  in  many  delicate 
colours.  These  are  hybrids  between  Pansies 
and  Viola  cornuta,  the  result  being  the 
elimination  of  the  lax  spreading  habit  of  the 
former  and  the  introduction  into  tire1  latter  of 
the  varied  Pansy  tints.  A  further  and  very 
important  result  is  additional  hardiness,  the 
Violettas,  being  true  perennials,  while  the 
Pansy  often  dies  after  flowering,  and  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  plant  to  maintain  in  form,  especially 
under  the  drier  conditions  of  Southern 
Britain. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  T.  W.  Sanders,  C.  T.  Druery,  and 
W.  Marshall  took  part,  the  value  of  this  new 
strain  was  warmly  recognised,  and  consider¬ 
able  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
improvement  wa.s  largely  due  to  recourse  to 
the  normal  species  Viola  cornuta  as  the  seed- 
bearer  instead  of  adhering  to  the  practice 
common  among-  both  British  and  foreign 
hybridisers  of  continually  crossing  variety 
with  variety. 

The  result  of  this'  course  is  a  greater  and 
greater  lack  of  stamina  and  loss  of  the 
natural  habit  of  the  species,  so  that  although 
splendid  flowers  are  often  obtained,  this  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  floriferou®  nature  of  the 
plants,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  the  amateur  ac¬ 
quires  them  their  quality  speedily  depre¬ 
ciates  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  first  flowers  is  rarely  subsequently 
fulfilled.  In  the  Violetta  section  the  term 
“  tufted  Pansies  ”  as  distinct  from  ordinaiy 
Pansies  is  peculiarly  well-fitted,  while  their 
caespitose  habit  of  growth  protects  their  roots 
from  drought  and  also  facilitates  propagation 
by  the  encouragement  of  rooting  offsets. 

Mr.  Crane’s  paper  will  doubtless  eventually 
appear  in  extenso  in  the  B.H.S.  Journal; 
and  in  it  he  justly  gives  the  credit  of  these 
new  productions,  based  on  recourse  to  the 
normal  form  of  Viola  cornuta,  to  the  late  Dr. 
Chias.  Stuart,  M.D.,  of  Chirnside,  Berwick¬ 
shire,  who  started  by  fertilising  the  wild 
Pyrenean  form,  with  the  pollen  of  a  garden, 
Pansy  named  Blue  King,  obtaining  twelve, 
seeds  thereby  in  1874.  These  yielded  seed- 
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and  it  was  only  by  taking  a  small  cutting  or 
two  that  I  saved  the  stock. 

I  have  seen  soils  that  will  not  grow  Phloxes, 
and  T  at  first  imagined  that  I  had  been  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  soil.  The 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  stems,  however, 
suggested  either  insect  or  fungoid  troubles, 
and  I  lifted  the  plants,  but  failed  to  discover 
anything.  I  had  some  shoots  and  roots  micro¬ 
scopically  examined,  and  learned  that  slight 
traces  of  eehvorm  were  present ;  but,  having 
some  doubts,  I  applied  elsewhere,  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  tissues  of  the  stem  were  free 
from  eehvorm  or  fungus,  although  the  cells 
were  much  enlarged.  Acidity  was  given  as  the 
cause. 

This  spring  several  varieties  exhibited  the 
trouble,  and  without  further  ado  I  lifted  all 
and  cut  away  all  doubtful  crowns.  The  soil 
I  treated  to  a  dressing  of  sand,  lime,  and 
vaporite,  and  later  watered  with  iron  sulphate 
solution.  I  opined  that  this  mixture  would 
fit  all  requirements — the  sand  to  lighten,  the 
lime  to  counteract  acidity,  and  vaporite  to 
kill  nematoid  worms.  The  iron  sulphate  has 
a  strengthening  and  cleansing  effect. 

The  result  has  been  satisfactory,  for  no 
more  gout  has  appeared,  and  all  the  plants 
save  one  are  in  normal  health.  The  exception 
has  exhibited  lack  of  green-colouring  matter, 
the  top  growth  being  white.  lion  and  soot 
will  probably  put  this  right  again.  Cal. 


cated  scroll-work  of  rich  cinnamon-brown  on 
a  white  ground.  In  shape,  the  lip  shows  the 
influence  of  the  original  0.  harryanum  in 
being  oblong,  almost  rectangular,  and  flat, 
with  the  arrangement  of  colours  very  much  as 
in  the  last-named.  Not  all  of  the  blooms  are 


lings  which  were  a  complete  revelation, 
though  each  retained  the  long  dorsal  spur  or 
horn  which  gives  the  wild  species  its  name. 
These  seedlings  were  subsequently  crossed 
with  various  coloured  Pansies,  flowers  of 
every  tint  but  yellow  resulting,  while  the 
typical  compact  wild  habit  was  retained  and 
perpetuated.  To  prevent  too  close  an  approach 
to  the  known  Pansy  type,  Dr.  Stuart  crossed 
some  of  the  seedlings  with  the  original 
comuta  hybrids,  and  the  offspring  produced 
flowers  thrice  the  size  of  Y.  cornuta,  much 
varied  in  colour  and  both  proliferous  and 
floriferous.  A  trial  of  these  plants  at  Chis¬ 
wick  in  competition  with  Violas  resulted  in 
no  less  than  six  First-class  Certificates,  a 
fair  proof  of  expert  recognition  of  exceptional 
merit. 

These  flowers,  however,  all  retained  the 
central  rays  which  are  regarded  by  floricul¬ 
turists  as  a  disfigurement,  and  it  was  not 
until  1887  that  a  perfectly  rayless  form 
appeared,  accompanied  by  a  pronounced 
almond-like  perfume.  The  pedigree  of  this 
plant  appears  to  be  foggy,  as  Dr.  Stuart  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  a  “  chance  seedling.”  This  was 
named  “Violetta,”  and  started  the  dwarf 
strain,  since  so  much  elaborated.  All  through 
the  paper  the  importance  of  making  V. 
comuta  the  seedbearer  is  emphasised,  as  the 
opposite  cross  was  apt  to  produce  the 
ordinary  Pansy  type,  and  as  the  general 
advance  is  graphically  described  and  the 
fresh  varieties  named  which  have  led  up  step 
by  step  to  the  present  acquisitions,  it  is  bolund 
to  be  of  great  utility,  not  only  to  the  Pansy 
fancier,  but  on  account  of  the  principles  of 
hybridising  involved  to  floriculturists  gene¬ 
rally.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crane 
concluded  a  pleasant  and  instructive  meeting. 


A  Lovely  Stove  Fern. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

This  lovely  stove  Fern,  of  which  so  little  is 
known  considering  it  has  been  introduced  now 
forty  years,  is  a  native  of  Barbados,  and  was 
to  this  country  a  new  Fern  in  1865.  Its  lovely 
appearance  ought  to  find  its  way  to  the 
ferneries  of  every  establishment.  It  does  well 
when  grown  in  6-in.  pots,  hung  up,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Gymnogramme  schizophylla 
gloriosa. 

A  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  a  little  de¬ 
cayed  horse  manure,  and  a  dash  of  coarse 
sand  will  suit.  It  often  fails  to  do  well  when 
peat  is  used.  Pot  it  fairly  firm,  making  the 
surface  so  as  to  cany  the  water  away  from  the 
crown.  After  potting  the  plants  place  them 
in  a  light,  moist,  shady  position,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  68  degrees,  rising  10  degrees  with 
sun  heat.  Water  sparingly  at  first,  when  they 
have  established  themselves  ;  feed  them  twice 
weekly  with  a  little  sheen  manure.  Water 
not  too  strong,  or  it  will  turn  the  edges  of 
the  fronds  brown,  but  increase  it  in  strength 
and  give  it  a  little  oftener  as  time  goes  on. 
Ventilation  should  be  carried  out  with  cau¬ 
tion,  because  cold  draughts  will  injure  the 
young  fronds.  If  they  are  stood  on  a  dry 
bottom  syringe  once  a  day  between  the  pots. 

The  best  method  of  propagating  A.  far- 
leyense  is  by  carefully  washing  all  soil  off  the 
roots  and  dividing  the  crowns,  taking  care  to 
keep  intact  all  roots  possible.  Do  not  cut 
through  the  ball  of  roots,  as  it  severs  the  root 
from  the  crown  and  diminishes  their  strength 
to  survive.  After  dividing  pot  them  as 


quickly  as  possible  or  they  will  get  too  dry, 
and  the  best  time  for  doing  this  work  is  in 
February  or  March  as  they  are  then  dormant 
or  just  beginning  to  grow,  and  keep  them 
close  for  a  day  or  two  to  prevent  evaporation. 

The  following  pests  are  likely  to  attack 
them,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  down  : — Fumigate  for  white,  black,  and 
green  fly ;  mealy  bug  and  scale  should  be 
sponged  off  ;  for  cockroaches  and  crickets  a 
trap  or  poison  may  be  laid.  Woodlice  can 
easily  be  caught  by  means  of  a  piece  of  Turnip 
or  Apple  with  a  hole  cut  in  it,  or  even  a  few 
toads  will  get  rid  of  them,  although  many 
people  have  a  great  objection  to  them. 

Staging  these  plants  on  a  bottom  of  gravel 
or  ashes  is  advisable,  as  it  will  retain  the 
moisture.  I  hope  these  few  remarks  will  help 
to  make  its  culture  a  success.  H.  Page. 


Gouty  Phloxes. 

The  note  on  the  above,  page  537,  is  interest¬ 
ing,  for  until  last  season  this  disease  was 
quite  unknown  to  me.  Our  soil  is  heavy 
black  loam,  and  during  past  decades  has 
doubtless  received  large  quantities  of  leaves 
from  the  numerous  trees.  The  first  variety 
of  Phlox  to  exhibit  the  gouty  swellings  was 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  finest  whites, 


Our  illustration  of  this  hybrid  shows  a  very 
handsome  and  interesting  flower,  the  product 
of  crossing  0.  harryano-crispum  with  one  of 
the  original  parents,  namely,  0.  crispum. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  the  overlap¬ 
ping  segments  have  a  beautiful  and  compli- 


alike,  as  there  is  sometimes  one  large  choco¬ 
late  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  or  this  may 
be  more  or  less  broken  up  into  separate 
blotches,  with  others  extending  round  the 
sides  of  the  crest.  The  apical  portion  is 


creamy-white.  The  plant  may  be  regarded 
as  a  secondary  hybrid,  and  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Temple  Show,  when  exhibited 
by  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent. 
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The  metropolitan  exhibition  of  theNational 
Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the 
6th  inst.  The  wide  stretches  of  lawn  and  the 
beautiful  trees  of  this  old  garden  make  it  a 
situation  for  dower  shows,  second  to  none  in 
London.  The  weather  was  splendid,  and  large 
numbers  of  people  turned  out  to  see  the  show. 
Last  year  in  the  Temple  Gardens  the  show 
was  considered  the  best  of  its  kind  that  had 
ever  been  held,  and  as  far  as  we  could  deter¬ 
mine  that  at  Regent’s  Park  was  in  no  way  in¬ 
ferior.  The  cut  blooms  for  competition  were 
arranged  in  the  usual  way  in  the  tents  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the 
garden  Roses  were  all  placed  together  in  one 
tent.  Indeed,  the  Roses  for  various  decora¬ 
tive.  purposes  were  also  placed  here,  and  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  very  charming  dis¬ 
play.  The  British  public  still  delight,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see  large  blooms  of  Roses,  and  during 
the  afternoon  it  was  very  difficult  to  inspect 
the  exhibits  put  up  for  the  Champion  Chal¬ 
lenge  Trophy,  particularly  the  winning 
stand. 

Nurserymen. 

The  Champion  Trophy  and  Gold  Medal  for 
seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  were 
secured  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  Many  handsome 
blooms  were  staged  in  this  exhibit,  and  we  can 
only  mention  some  of  the  finer  blooms  taken  at 
random  as  they  stood  in  the  boxes.  They  were 
made  up  of  H.P. ,  H.T.,  and  T.  Roses.  Some 
of  the  best  blooms  were  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  E.  Maw  ley,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Etienne  Levet,  Ulster, 
Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Papa  Gontier, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy, 
Ernest  Metz,  Alice  Lindsell,  Papa  Lambert, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Souvenir  d’Un  Ami, 
Ethel  Brownlow.  The  Bride,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Mme.  Cadeaus  Ramey,  Bessie  Brown,  Kil- 
larney,  Fisher  Holmes,  Victor  Hugo,  Mildred 
Grant,  Her  Majesty,  Horace  Vernet,  and 
others.  The  second  place  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Newtownards,  co.  Dcwm,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  Mildred  Grant,  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  Papa  Lambert,  and  Bessie 
Brown.  The  third  place  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gar¬ 
dens,  Colchester,  came  in  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  forty  distinct  varieties  in 
triplets  a  very  fine  display  was  made,  and  in 
this  instance  the  leading  position  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited. 
They  had  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Bessie 
Brown,  and  equally  charming  were  Ulster  and 
Mildred  Grant. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bel¬ 
fast,  took  the  leading  place  for  forty-eight 
blooms  distinct.  In  this  class  he  was  awarded 
the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.T. 
in  the  nurserymen’s  classes  for  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  bloom  of  J.  B.  Clark.  Other  very  choice 
blooms  in  this  stand  were  Mildred  Grant, 
Horace  Vernet,  Medea,  Mme.  Wagram  Com- 
tesse  de  Turenne,  Gladys  Harkness  and  the 
new  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

In  the  next  class  for  twenty-four  blooms 
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distinct,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  took  the 
premier  position. 

For  twenty  distinct  blooms  Mr.  Hugh  Dick¬ 
son  again  led  the  way  with  an  attractive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Roses  cut  with  their  own  foliage  and 
set  up  in  Bamboo  tripods.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  Mildred  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
and  Horace  Vernet  stood  out  to  remarkable 
advantage,  and  nearly  all  the  blooms  in  this 
stand  were  in  splendid  condition. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. — In  the  section  de¬ 
voted  to  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  took  the  leading  position  for  twenty- 
four  blooms.  They  also  secured  the  Society’s 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  in  this  section 
with  a  grand  bloom  of  White  Maman  Cochet. 
Other  fine  blooms  were  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Cusin  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  In  this  important  class  they  were 
followed  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons. 

For  fourteen  Teas,  in  as  many  varieties, 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  took  the  lead 
with  some  very  fine  blooms. 

Roses  in  Vases. — For  twelve  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  seven  blooms  of  each  set  up  in  vases,  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited.  Most  of  the  varieties  em¬ 
ployed  were  light  in  colour,  and  amongst 
them  we  noted  the  new  Mrs.  David  McKee. 
For  nine  Teas  and  Noisettes,  arranged  in  the 
same  way,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  had  the 
test. 

Decorative  Roses. — There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  decorative  or  garden  Roses  now 
constitute  a  leading  feature  of  the  shows  of 
the  N.R.  S.  We  have  watched  the  evolution 
of  this  class  ever  since  the  society  held  its 
last  show  at  South  Kensington  in  1887,  and 
the  development  during  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  has  been  remarkable. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  put  up  in  large  bunches  in  vases,  and 
staged  on  a  pyramidal  bank  of  considerable 
height,  with  all  four  faces  equally  worthy  of 
inspection  by  the  public,  who  could  walk 
round  the  tables,  the  leading  place  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant,  and  Co.  with  grand 
bunches  of  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Killarney, 
Gardenia,  Queen  Mab,  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Morning  Glow  and  the  deliciously 
fragrant,  but  little  known,  Zephrine  Drouhin. 
The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr,  J.  Mat¬ 
tock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  who  also  had 
a  fine  exhibit  arranged  in  the  same  way,  in¬ 
cluding  such  charming  Roses  as  Hebe’s 
Lip,  Leuchtstern,  etc.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  came  in  third  with  a  similar 
arrangement,  including  charming  bunches  of 
Una,  Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  took 
the  leading  place  for  eighteen  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  arranged  in  large  bunches  and  built  up 
in  a  conical  mound.  Among  others  were  fine 
bunches  of  Blush  Rambler,  Crimson  Rambler 
and  Papa  Gontier,  which  is  a  charming  Rose 
in  the  bud  state. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  had  the  best  eighteen 
varieties  of  summer  flowering  Roses,  amongst 
which  we  noted  several  of  the  Hvbrid  Sweet 
Briers,  Crested  Moss,  Crimson  Damask  and 
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other  sweet-scented  varieties.  Messrs.  George 
Cooling  and  Sons  took  the  second  place  with 
a  very  fine  exhibit.  The  latter  came  to  the 
front,  however,  for  eleven  distinct  varieties, 
set  up  in  the  form  of  large  sprays  in  vases, 
and  consisting  largely  of  various  rambler 
Roses. 

The  class  for  groups  of  representative 
Ri  ses  took  up  a  considerable  amount  of  space, 
and  were  very  effective  in  their  way.  Includ¬ 
ing,  as  they  did,  several  of  the  ramblers  in 
the  form  of  pillars  or  bushes  mixed  with 
other  types  taking  lower  positions,  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  wore  able  to  put  up  effective,  pleasing 
and  varied  groups.  The  had  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  in  whose 
group  we  noted  a  remarkably  handsome  single 
pink  Rose,  named  Andersoni,  and  in  some 
lists  termed  a  hardy  Brier.  (Gold  Medal.) 
They  were  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr. 
George  Mount  in  this  order. 

In  another  class  for  a  smaller  group  of  cut 
Roses  the  leading  place  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
George  Jackman  and  Son,  AVoking,  who  had 
their  Roses  arranged  in  vases,  mounds,  pil¬ 
lars  and  other  devices-.  (Gold  Medal.)  They 
were  followed  by  Air.  George  Mount  and 
Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Woking. 

Open  Competition. 

Hybrid  Teas.— When  Hybrid  Teas  first 
made  their  presence  felt  in  shows,  rhere  was 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  proprietv  of 
giving  them  the  honour  of  a  distinct  class  o>: 
section.  They  are  now  honoured  by  having 
several  classes  in  the  schedule  set  apart  for 
them,  besides  being  permissible  in  many 
other  sections.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms 
including  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown 
Florence  Pemberton,  Dean  Hole,  Killarney’ 
etc.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  and  Alessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons  in  this  order. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow 
Rose  the  lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co. ,  showing  White  Maman  Cochet. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
and  Messrs.  B.  R,  Cant  and  Sons  followed 
in  this  order,  each  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
all  strikingly  arranged  in  Bamboo  stands 
with  long  stems  to  the  Roses. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  again  took 
the  lead  for  eighteen  blooms  of  any  Rose  ex¬ 
cept  white  or  yellow.  They  -also  took  the 
Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.P.  in 
the  nurserymen’s  section  showing  4.  K 
Williams.  3  ‘  ' 

New  Roses. — In  the  class  for  nine  blooms  of 
any  new  Rose,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  took  the 
lead  with  grand  blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
followed  with  Dean  Hole,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  came  in  third  'with  Alice  Lindsell. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  of  new  Roses 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
again  scored,  showing,  amongst  others,  grand 
blooms  of  Dean  Hole,  Mrs."  David  McKee, 
Alice  Pemberton,  Alice  Lindsell,  and  Lady 
Ashtown.  The  class  was  limited  to  Roses 
put  into  commerce  at  least  as  recently  as 
1902.  J 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Limited,  scored  well  in  the  class  for  new 
seedling  Roses,  securing  two  Gold  Medals  for 
two  new  varieties.  One  of  these  was  Mrs. 
Myles  Kennedy,  a  charmingly  delicate  blush- 
white  Tea  variety.  The  other  Gold  Medal 
Rose  was  the  H.  T.  Betty,  a  long,  conical 
bloom  of  a  salmon-pink,  tinted  apricot  in¬ 
side  the  petals. 

Single  Roses  separately  arranged  were  not 
a  prominent  feature,  and  the  prizes  for  twelve 
varieties  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling 
and  Sons,  Bath  ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and 
Alessrs.  F,  Cant  and  Co.,  in  this  order. 
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Amateurs. 

In  connection  with  the  National  Rose 
Society  a  number  of  amlateur  growers  have 
been  exhibitors  for  many  years,  and  are 
re  ally  champions  in  the  matter  of  Rose  culti¬ 
vation.  The  leading  place  for  thirty-six  dis¬ 
tinct  blooms  of  Roses  was  taken  by  E.  B. 
Liudsell,  Esq.,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  who  secured 
the  Champion  Trophy.  In  his  stand  were 
grand  blooms  of  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  Lady  Moyra 
Beauciere,  S.  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mildred 
Grant  and  others.  He  took  the  Society’s 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.P.  with  Ulster. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex.  He  also 
had  some  charming  Roses  in  his  stand.  Mr. 
W.  Boyes  was  third. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  came  to  the 
front  for  twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  show¬ 
ing  very  strongly. 

The  Tea  and  Noisette  Trophy,  in  the  ama¬ 
teur’s  section,  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  Great  Stanhope  Rectory,  Rochford, 
Essex.  He  had  charming  blooms  of  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Gra¬ 
ham,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Golden  Gate,  etc.  He 
took  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
Tea  in  this  section  with  the  White  Maman 
Cochet  above  mentioned. 

The  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  amateur’s  sec¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  W.  Mease),  Downside,  Leatherhead,  who 
staged  a  grand  bloom  of  Bessie  Brown  in  one 
of  his  stands. 

In  the  class  for  a  bowl  of  Roses  the  first 
prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  O'.  G.  Orpen,  Hillside, 
West  Bei'gholt,  Colchester,  who  had  a  very 
charming  arrangement  of  the  single  Damask 
climbing  Rose  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen.  The  same 
lady  had  the  best  bowl  of  single  white  Roses. 

The  Girdlestone  Memorial  Prize,  for  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  was  taken  by 
A.  Tate,  Esq.,  who  had  grand  bunches  of 
Moschata  Nivea,  Crimson  Rambler,  W.  A., 
Richardson,  etc.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
was  second.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Langton,  Hendon, 
had  the  best  Wichuraiana  Roses,  and  Lady 
Sutton,  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  had  the  best 
'Sweet  Briers. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  Lon¬ 
don.  had  a  splendid  non-competitive  exhibit 
of  the  Rambler  Rose  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  set 
up  in  Bamboo  stands. 


An  Erratic  Foxglove. 

( Digitalis  purpurea  monstrosa.) 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared 
from  a  photograph  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  John 
Andrews,  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  It  had 
been  sent  him  by  Mr.  Leonard  Hayward,  a 
friend,  who  describes  it  as  a  Foxglove  freak. 
Whether  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  freak  or  not, 
it  is  a  very  constant  variation  in  the  common 
Foxglove,  and  obtainable  from  seed. 

The  top  flower  on  the  stem  has  assumed  the 
regular  form,  or  peloria,  so  that  instead  of 
the  usual  tubular  drooping  flowers  with  seg¬ 
ments  of  regular  size,  we  have  a  bloom  on  the 
top  which  is  regular  in  all  its  parts  ;  that  is, 
whatever  the  number  of  segments,  they  are 
all  of  the  same  shape  and  size. 

We  shall  not  say  the  top  bloom,  obtained 
from  seedling  plants,  is  always  the  same,  but 
rather  that  although  always  regular  it  varies 
considerably  in  form ;  sometimes  it  is  merely 
erect  and  bell-shaped,  while  in  other  cases, 
such  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  figure, 
the  top  bloom  is  of  very  large  size  and  widely 
expanded  or  basin-shaped.  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  the  top  flower  consists  of  two  or  more 
joined  together,  when  it  happens  to  consist 


of  a  greater  number  of  parts  or  segments  than 
five.  Indeed,  the  flower  shown  would  seem 
to  consist  of  two,  with  at  least  ten  lobes  or 
segments.  The  other  flowers  on  the  stem 
vary  in  colour,  but  are  always  of  the  usual 
Foxglove  type. 

There  are  several  other  plants  belonging  to 
the  same  order  which  vary  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  though  they  may  not  be  regularly  ob¬ 
tainable  from  seed  in  the  same  way  as, this 
Foxglove.  For  instance,  we  have  the  peloria 
form  in  Linaria  vulgaris  peloria,  also  in 
Antirrhinum  majus,  and  the  improved  race 
of  Pentstemons  often  exhibits  a  regular  flower 
oii  the  fop  of  the  plant. 


AN  ERRATIC  FOXGLOVE. 


Pruning  &  Training  Fruit  Trees. 

Pruning  and  training  are  necessary  and 
very  important  operations  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  fruit  trees,  whether  growing  under  glass 
or  in  the  open  air.  The  form  of  training 
adopted  must  to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon 
the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivator. 
For  all  young  trees 'some  people  advocate  a 
free  and  unrestricted  growth  called  extension 
training,  a  system  which  has  its  advantages, 
if  not  carried  too  far,  as  the  allotted  space 
can  be  filled  in  a  short  time,  and  a  quick 
return  in  the  shape  of  fruit  obtained.  There 
must,  however,  come  a  time  of  restriction,  and 
if  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  grow  with¬ 
out  due  regard  being  given  to  having  the  bases 
well  furnished,  a  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  keeping  a  supply  of  fruitful  wood  in  the 
body  of  the  tree. 

It  is  not,  however,  any  particular  form  of 
training  that  I  wish  to  discuss,  but  to  point 
out  the  time  and  manner  of  performing  the 
operation  best  suited  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  trees.  With  this  object  all  dis¬ 
budding  and  pruning  should  be  performed  at 
such  a  time  and  manner  as  will  result  in  the 
least  possible  waste  of  force  to  the  trees.  This 
important  point  does  not  always  receive  suffi¬ 
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cient  thought  and  consideration,  but  where 
roots  and  brandies  are  confined  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  that  the  trees  should  not  be 
permitted  to  waste  their  energies  upon  super¬ 
fluous  growth,  only  to  be  removed  as  soon  as 
made.  The  Vine,  being  a  rapid  grower,  will 
soon  accumulate  a  mass  of  shoots  if  neg¬ 
lected,  or  if  from  lack  of  time  or  other  causes 
it  is  not  regularly  attended  to,  and  if  these 
shoots  are  cut  off  by  the  armful,  a  consider¬ 
able  check  is  given  to  the  Vine,  as  they,  when 
thus  severed,  represent  so  mluch  waste  force 
which  might  have  been  directed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  fruit  and  the  condition  of 
the  Vine.  If  by  neglect  or  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  growth  does  accumulate  beyond  what  is 
required,  it  should  be  removed  gradually,  so 
as  not  to  expose  too  quickly  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun’s  rays  the  foliage,  which  has  not  sub¬ 
stance  enough  to  stand  the  flood  of  light  sud¬ 
denly  let  in  amongst  it.  Ample  growth 
should  always  be  encouraged,  but  crowding 
avoided. 

Peaches  often  suffer  by  overcrowding  of  the 
shoots,  double  the  number  required  for  next 
season’s  crop  being  encouraged  to  grow,  only 
to  be  cut  off,  thereby  robbing  the  remainder 
of  strength  and  solidity,  besides  obstructing 
from  the  fruit  light  and  air,  two  elements 
most  essential  to  high  colour  and  good  flavour. 
The  manipulation  of  the  shoots  best  suited 
to  the  Peach  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  learn  ; 
anyone  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  can  soon 
master  its  details.  When  he  has  done  so, 
and  is  sure  of  which  shoots  to  leave,  and  only 
leave  those  to  extend  to  their  full  length 
which  are  intended  for  next  year’s  fruiting 
wood,  stopping  or  removing  all  others,  train¬ 
ing  will  be  a  simple  matter  compared  with  the 
practice  of  leaving  a  forest  of  shoots,  which 
must  either  be  cut  off  or  tied  upon  each 
other. 

Trees  which  bear  their  fruit  upon  spurs  re¬ 
quire  careful  treatment  to  maintain  an  even 
balance  between  wood  and  fruit.  Fruit  spurs 
cannot  form  upon  branches  crowded  with 
shoots  a  greater  part  of  the  summer  and 
suffered  to  remain  until  the  winter  pruning  ; 
neither  are  fruiting  spurs  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  knife  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  but 
by  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  during 
the  season  of  growth.  It  is  better  to  have  too 
few  branches  if  they  are  furnished  throughout 
with  firm  growth  than  to  have  too  many  on 
trees  which  are  restricted  to  a  given  space. 
With  trees  having  plenty  of  head  room  it  is 
not  well  to  let  them  grow  their  own  way  en¬ 
tirely,  but  commence  while  they  are  young 
to  remove  a  few  branches  and  regulate  the 
shcots.  They  will  by  such  attention  and  with¬ 
out  wrasting  their  energies  upon  useless 
growth,  make  shapely  trees  and  bear  fruit 
over  the  entire  length  of  their  branches.  The 
practice  often  followed  is  to  leave  the  trees 
alone  until  they  become  thickets  of  wood, 
when  a  severe  thinning  out  takes  place,  from 
which  they  are  a  long  time  in  recovering,  and 
will  never  equal  those  upon  which  a  little 
timely  attention  has  been  bestowed. 

J.  W.  J. 

- ♦ - 

CrRiors  History  of  the  Tomato. — After 
the  Revolution  of  San  Domingo  many  French 
families  came  from  there  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  introduced  their  favourite  pom  me 
el’amour.  Although  introduced  from  South 
America  into  England  as  early  as  15"96,  it  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  its  specific 
name  —  Lycopersicum,  derived  from  lykos 
(wolf)  and  persikon  (Peach),  referring  to  the 
beautiful  but  deceptive  appearance  of  its  fruit 
— intimates  pretty  closely  the  kind  of  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  then  held. 
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Rose  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux.f 


H.T.  Rose  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kiyker. 


View  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Show  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 


HANDSOME  ROSE  PLATE 

will  be  presented  with 

TSJExt  week  s  mumber 
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H.T.  Rose  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 


New  Sweet  Pea  Henry  Eckford, 
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Notes  on 

Our  Illustrations. 


ON  CENTRE  SHEET  (pages  586  and  587). 


First  Prize  Group  of  Garden  Roses. 

The  first  picture  on  our  centre  sheet  of 
illustrations  represents  the  first  prize  exhibit 
of  decorative  Roses  in  the  nurserymen  s  class 
at  the  great-  Rose  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  at  Regent’s  Park.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co. ,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  Roses 
were  set  up  in  bunches  in  vases  and  built  up  in 
a  great  bank  in  pyramidal  form.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  allowed  was  thirty-six,  so  that 
this  represents  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
garden  Roses  now  available,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  afforded  an  opportunity  of  utilising  the 
best.  Amongst  others  were  fine  bunches  of 
Mme.  Jean  Dupuy  and  the  beautiful  new 
Killarney,  a  rich  pink  Rose  in  conical  form. 
The  deliciously  fragrant  rose-pink  Zephyrine 
Drouhin  was  also  shown  in  fine  form.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  Rosa  wichuraiana  are  very 
handsome  in  the  bud  state,  including  Gar¬ 
denia  with  charming  yellow  buds  set  off  with 
glossy  green  foliage.  Other  good  varieties 
were  Queen  Mab,  salmon  and  pink;  Liberty, 
crimson  ;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  flesh  ;  and 
Morning  Glow,  with  beautiful  salmon-red 
buds.  Space  precludes  mention  of  more,  but 
these  particularly  took  our  fancy. 

Charming  Roses  on  Editor’s  Table. 

During  the  busy  Rose  season,  some  Rose 
growers  are  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
shows  to  remember  the  Editor’s  table.  We 
were  honoured,  however,  with  a  handsome 
bouquet  by  Mr.  H.  Standring,  of  Chigwell, 
Essex,  who  is  am  enthusiastic  amateur  Rose 
grower,  but  too  busy-  to  have  time  to  exhibit. 
On  the  lower  left-hand  corner  the  bouquet 
shows  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Roses, 
Caroline  Testout,  in  the  middle  of  the  bou¬ 
quet.  It  is  now  so  well  known  as  scarcely 
to  need  description.  At  the  top  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  above  this  variety,  .is  a  bloom  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Dickson,  a  beautifully  formed  H.P. 
Rose,  that  is  white  with  a  pale  flesh  centre. 
The  variety  is  in  every  respect  of  high 
quality.  On  the  extreme  right  is  a  bloom 
of  Mme.  Isaac  Periere,  a  Bourbon  Perpetual, 
with  rich,  rosy-carmine  flowers  of  large  size. 
Amongst  others  was  a  bloom  of  the  H.T. 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  with  light  flesh-pink 
flowers  on  the  left.  On  the  right  another 
small  flower  may  be  seen  in  the  picture,  re¬ 
presenting  the  popular  Tea,  Maman  Cochet. 
On  the  extreme  left  is  Johan  Sebus.  Like 
all  other  amateurs  who  give  their  personal 
attention  to  Roses,  Mr.  Standring  has  been 
able  to  single  out  valuable,  easily-grown, 
handscmely-decorative,  and  sweet-scented 
varieties. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kirker. 

At  the  top  of  the  same  page  may  be  seen 
the  representation  of  a  new  Rose  with  a  re¬ 
markably  long  bud.  This  is  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Kirker,  a  Hybrid  Tea,  with  very  few  but 
remarkably  long  and  broad  petals,  of  a 
creamy-white  on  the  inner  face,  and  tinted 
with  pink  externally,  deepening  to  rose  to¬ 
wards  the  base.  It  is  one  of  the  new  varie¬ 
ties,  grown  under  trial  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast.  It  has  at  least 


distinctness  to  recommend  it,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  find  many  admirers  if  of  free  flowering 
habit,  as  the  blooms  can  be  used  in  the  cut 
state  with  very  fine  -effect,  just  as  they  are 
commencing  to  expand. 

Mons.  Joseph  Hill. 

Just  below  the  last-named  Rose  is  a  very 
much  reduced  bloom  of  a  new  variety  that  has 
also  been  grown  under  trial  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson.  The  flower  is  moderate  in  size, 
shortly  conical,  beautiful  in  outline,  and  of 
a  delicate  salmon-flesh  on  the  outside  and 
creamy-yellow  inside.  No  doubt  when  it 
expands  fully  in  the  open,  it  may  show  other 
tints  of  colour,  as  many  Roses  do.  Whether 
a  Tea  Rose  or  a  H.T. ,  we  were  not  informed, 
but  it  had  the  scent  of  a  Tea  Rose. 

Frau  Lilia  Rautenstrauch. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  German 
Rose,  belonging  to  the  H.T.  section.  The 
flower  is  large,  very  solid  on  account  of  the 
number  of  the  petals,  cup-shaped,  and,  as 
sent  to  us,  was  of  a  delicate,  creamy-white. 
We  have,  however,  seen  a  coloured  plate  of  it, 
showing  much  more  colour  as  bloomed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  When  it  has  been  fully  tried  in  this 
country  it  may  develop  more  colour,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  of  large  size,  with  very  numerous 
petals.  Even  -at  the  -stage  represented  it 
was  sweetly  fragrant,  and  the  scent  fairly 
strong.  The  petals  are  slightly  rolled  back 
at  the  edges  at  this  stage,  but  later  on  they 
roll  back  considerably.  It  is  grown  under 
trial  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 

Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

This  is  another  Continental  variety,  grown 
under  trial  by  the  same  rosarian,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  more  will  presently  be  heard  of  it, 
as  some  fine  blooms  were  exhibited  at  the 
recent  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 
The  flower  is  of  medium  to'  large  size  and 
cup-shaped,  with  a  high  centre  and  of  a  soft 
ajiricot,  faintly  tinted  with  salmon,  fading  to 
white  at  the  reversed  edges.  The  outer 
petals  are  tinted  with  salmon-rose  on  the 
back.  The  fragrance  of  this  variety  is  fairly 
strong. 

Lady  Quartus  Ewart. 

Whether  this  Rose  will  permanently  retain 
.  the  form  as  represented  by  us,  it  would  be 
premature  to  say  until  we  have  had  more 
evidence  of  it  grown  under  different  condi¬ 
tions.  The  most  striking  feature  of  it  is  that 
all  the  outer  petals  become  rolled  back  at  the 
edges,  and  are  then  wavy  and  crumpled  or 
wrinkled.  This  form  seldom  occurs  amongst 
Roses,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
distinctness,  and  if  the  Rose  is  otherwise  of 
good  behaviour  and  pleasing  it  may  yet  be¬ 
come  a  prominent  member  on  the  show-board. 
It  is  an  H.T. ,  with  cup-shaped  blooms,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  conical,  and  white,  with  the  outer 
petals  tinted  with  buff  in  the  early  stages. 
It  is  one  of  the  Continental  varieties  on  trial 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  and  has  certainly  a 
sufficient  number  of  petals  to  make  a  good 
bloom  when  expanded  under  congenial  condi¬ 
tions.  -  . 


Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

We  need  make  no  apology  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  popular  H.  T.  Rose  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  It  has  taken  a  prominent 
place  on  the  show-boards  at  the  leading  Rose 
shows  for  many  years  past.  The  cup-shaped 
flowers  are  creamy-white,  with  a  soft  shade  of 
lemon  in  the  centre  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  bloom,  and  even  up  to  the  period 
shown  in  our  illustration.  When  fully  de- 
veloiied  the  -outer  petals  are  pure  white.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  first-class  variety  for  exhibition 
purposes,  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  garden 
decoration,  or  for  cut-flower  uses.  The  plant 
itself  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  branches 
freely,  producing  a  wealth  -of  its  beautiful 
blossoms. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Show. 

On  this  occasioai  we  favour  our  readers  at 
a  distance  with  a  view  of  the  show,  or  rather 
a  part  of  it,  held  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  R.H.S.,  on 
the  4th  inst.  It-  will  be  seen  that  neither 
boards,  boxes,  nor  paper  collars  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  staging  of  this  beautiful  and 
universally  favoured  annual.  Vases  of  any 
simple  construction,  either  of  glass  or  stone¬ 
ware,  are  suitable,  and  so  accommodating  is 
the  flower  that  it  may  be  effectively  used 
either  with  its  own  foliage,  grasses,  or  with 
other  flowers.  The  long  stalks  of  the  flowers 
enable  it  to  be  used  in  table  decorative  work 
in  a  grea-t  variety  of  ways,  and  in  Bamboo  or 
other  stands  of  an  ornamental  character. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  colours,  some  of  which 
are  indicated  by  the  light  and  dark  colours, 
but  for  table  and  other  indoor  decorative 
work,  the  light  varieties  are  most  often 
favoured. 

Sweet  Pea  Henry  Eckford. 

The  blooms  of  this  new  variety  of  Sweet  Pea 
are  of  a  rich  dark  salmon-orange,  more  or  less 
shaded  with  scarlet,  especially  on  the  back 
of  tlie  standard.  The  blooms  are  of  large  size 
with  a  flat,  erect  standard,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  illustration.  Indeed,  the 
size,  colour  and  form  of  the  flower  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  recommend  this  to  every  Sweet  Pea 
grower  and  lover,  independently  of  the  fact 
that  it  only  bears  two  or  three  blossoms  on  a 
stalk.  Notwithstanding  the  high  standard 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  for  the 
giving  of  certificates, .  this  variety  secured  a 
first-class  certificate  and  the  silver  medal  of 
that  body  for  the  best  new  Sweet  Pea  in  1904. 
The  R.H.S.  also  honoured  it  with  an  award  of 
merit  this  year.  Every  visitor  to  the  recent 
show  was  highly  attracted  by  the-  beautiful 
variety,  and  filled  with  envy  simply  because  it 
was  not  in  commerce  and  not  available. 


The  Duke’s  Garden,  Belvoir 
Castle. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  on  this 
occasion  shows  a  view  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Duke’s  Garden  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire,  where  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  has 
charge,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Ingram, 
who  made  the  place  notable  for  the  beauty 
and  diversity  of  its  spring  gardening. 

Our  readers  will  therefore  understand 
that  this  is  merely  a  very  restricted  view  of  a 
jmrtion  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  are 
really  very  extensive,  including  many  miles 
of  walks  amongst  varied  scenery,  mostly 
richly -wooded  and' well  sbelteTed.  His  lord- 
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ship’s  garden,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  of  a 
•entral  design  filled  with  palms  in  the  centre 
ind  surrounded  by  smaller  beds  of  dowers, 
his  central  portion  being  surrounded  like  an 
island,  as  it  were,  in  a  long  walk. 

•  On  the  outside  of  the  circular  walk  are 
other  beds  of  simple  design  in  themselves,  but 
forming  a  part  of  the  whole,  ltight  and  left 
the  taller  plants  consist  of  the  variegated 
Maize,  and  the  four  beds  outlined  with  a 
light-coloured  plant  representing  another 
brass,  namely,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantis- 
sima.  The  four  corners  are  occupied  with 
statues,  which  we  may  fancifully  consider  are 
the  guardians  at  the  entrance  to  this  beauti¬ 
ful  and  secluded  retreat. 

The  grass  is  beautifully  kept,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  is  occupied  by  dense  plantations  of 
trees,  representing  Conifers  and  other  ever¬ 
greens,  besides  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
deciduous  trees.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this 
i forms  a  beautiful  scene,  differing  from  all 
others  on  an  estate  which  is  extremely  varied 
and  notable  throughout  the  land  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  and  grounds. 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  GARDENS. 

I.— PARK  PLACE. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  paid  visits, 
to  the  gardens  of  various  members  of  the  W ar- 
grave  and  District  Gardeners’  Association, 
and  I  thought  a  few  notes  on  them  would 
give  the  readers  of  the  “G.W.”  an  idea, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  imperfect,  of  the 
style  of  gardening  carried  on  and  the  various 
things  now  to  be  seen  in  them.  First  I  will 
take  Park  Place,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Noble, 
near  Henley-on-Thames,  whose  head  gardener 
is  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell.  There  are  several  en¬ 
trances  to  this  beautifully-situated  place, 
and  whichever  one  is  taken  you  get  a  delight¬ 
fully  winding  shaded  carriage  drive  overhung 
with  magnificent  trees,  with  clumps  of 
Syringa  in  full  flower  diffusing  a  charming 
perfume  all  round.  The  day  I  visited  was  an 
ideal  one,  and  everything  was  seen  in  all  its 
summer  beauty.  The  great  stretches  of  wood¬ 
land  scenery  in  the  park,  with  here  and  there 
some  choice  specimen  Cedar  or  Fir,  proved 
very  restful  to  the  eye.  Round  the  mansion 
there  is  comparatively  little  bedding-out  done 
for  such  a  large  place,  but  what  strikes  one 
most  forcibly  when  walking  on  the  terrace 
are  the  aviaries,  in  which  are  hundreds  of 
birds  of  all  kinds.  A  splendid  pair  of  cocka¬ 
toos  particularly  took  my  fancy. 

Entering  the  gardens  by  the  archway  near 
the  orchard,  one  is  struck  by  the  fine  large 
club  and  reading  room  built  by  Mrs.  Noble 
for  the  use  of  the  young  men.  Opposite  this 
is  a  range  of  glasshouses,  pits,  etc.,  where 
Tomatos,  Strawberries,  Peaches,  etc.,  were 
in  great  profusion.  In  another  range  Oranges, 
Citrons,  Lemons,  Bananas,  Grapes,  Figs,  etc.’ 
were  to  be  seen  in  very  promising  condition.’ 
The  back  walls  of  the  fruit-houses  were 
covered  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  in  full 
bloom,  brightening  up  the  otherwise  green 
appearance  of  the  houses.  The  Palm-house 
I  must  pass  over  entirely.  Carnations,  nota¬ 
bly  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  were  making  a| 
fine  show  in  another  house.  The  wild  garden 
was  a  picture,  and  is  so  planted  that  as  soon 
as  one  lot  of  flowers  is  over  another  takes  its 
an<^  ^us  kept  up  a  continuous  mass 
of  bloom  all  through  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  The  orchard,  fruit-garden,  herba¬ 
ceous  borders,  chalk  caves,  and  other  spots  of 
interest  I  must  leave  entirely,  although  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  of  them.  H,  ~C. 


-Mesembryanthemums- 


FIG  MARIGOLDS 


or 

SUNNY  ICE  PLANTS  .  .  SUCCULENT 


Such  very  useful  and  ornamental,  easily 
grown,  and  always  satisfactoiy  plants  as  these 
do  not  deserve  to  be  left  in  the  obscurity  to 
which  they  have  been  subject  for  the  last  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  years.  Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  grew  them  to  perfection,  and 
studied  their  simple  requirements.  Why  can 
we  not  do  the  same,  and  have  a  similar  dis¬ 
play  of  gjlorious  blossoms  of  almost  every 
colour  ? 

Plants  may  be  obtained  from  some  of  our 
principal  nurserymen,  especially  those  who 
are  adepts  in  the  culture  of  succulents. 
Young  plants  potted  into  small  pots  (60’ s),  in 
March,  then  given  one  or  two  subsequent  re¬ 
portings,  may  be  had  a  mass  of  bloom  at  the 
end  of  August  and  onwards.  Then,  when 
flowering  is  finished,  cut  off  all  long  strag,- 
gling  growths,  and  stand  in  a  dry,  warm  spot 
till  next  February.  Shake  out  of  the  old  pots, 
repot  into  the  smallest  size  that  the  roots  will 
go  into,  and  start  syringing  on  mild,  sunny 
days.  This  treatment  will  result  in  an 
astonishing  number  of  cuttings.  Slip  the 
shoot  to  be  made  into  a  cutting  just  below  a 
joint  (i.e.,  pair  of  fleshy  leaves),  then  insert 
a  number  of  these  in  a  medium  or  48-size  pot, 
in  rather  poor  soil,  well  admixed  with  sand, 
and  with  a  good  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface. 
Place  the  pot  on  a  fairly  sunny  shelf,  and 
water  very  sparingly  (once  a  week  if  it  is 
needed)  until  growth  commences,  then  be 
more  lavish  with  the  water-can.  In  a  few 
weeks’  time  you  will  notice  young  fleshy  leaves 
forming,  and  the  roots  will  begin  to  peep 
through  the  bottom  of  pot.  This  is  the  sign 
to  very  gently  separate  them,  and  pot  each 
into  a  60-size  pot  to  itself,  then  grow  on  as 
above. 

Watering. — Whenever  the  pots  are  fairly 
full  of  roots  water  may  be  lavishly  given  if  it 
seems  required  ;  but  unless  this  is  so  it  is 
better  to  withhold  the  water  can.  I  have 
known  plants  live  through  six  weeks  drought, 
flower  profusely,  and  be  no  worse  at  the  end 
of  it  than  others  moister — in  fact,  rather  more 
sturdy  and  short -jointed  if  anything. 

P Otting  and  Soil. — In  no  case  must  any 
attempt  be  made  to  over-pot  the  young  plants. 
If  there  is  failure,  as  is  almost  certain,  the 
young  growths  and  roots  will  be  sure  to  get 
too  much  moisture  in  some  form  or  other  ; 
rather  let  them  get  very  pot-bound.  Any 
garden  soil  of  a  gravelly  or  readily  draining 
nature  is  suitable,  but  in  any  case  a  good  ad¬ 
mixture  of  sand  is  advisable.  No  manure  un¬ 
less  of  a  liquid  nature  just  at  flowering  time 
is  advisable,  as  it  tends  to  long,  sappy,  flower¬ 
less  growths. 

Position. —  No  position  can  be  found  that  is 
more  suitable  for  grand  culture  than  a 
window  -  ledge  box  or  balcony,  on  which 
the  sun  shines  for  many  hours  at  a 
time,  where  other  subjects  would  in  all 
probability  be  burnt  up.  A  sunny  hot¬ 
bed  or  border  may  be  embellished  beauti¬ 
fully,  or,  in  fact,  pots,  baskets,  vases, 
boxes,  or  any  place  that  is  not  shaded  will 
suit  these  glorious  sun-lovers.  South,  south¬ 
east,  or  south-west,  it  matters  not.  Do  they 
care  for  wind  ?  No,  not  one  bit,  blow  it  ever 
so  hard,  I  have  seen  window-boxes  in  bal¬ 


conies  in  tearing  south  coast  gales  one  week 
look  as  bright  and  fresh  as  ever  the  next,  with 
trailing  or  upright  growths  one  mass  of  pink, 
white,  or  yellow  inflorescence. 

For  indoor  window  gardens,  in  pots,  they 
are  equally  suited,  and  I  have  known  by 
suitable  propagation  plants  bear  blooms  from 
February  to  Christmas  without  intermission. 
Of  course,  in  the  south  of  England  they  are 
almost  hardy.  Indeed,  I  have  known  them 
live  outdoors  with  n-o  protection  whatever, 
through  one  or  two  mild  winters,  but,  of 
course,  severe  frost  will  soon  finish  them.  No 
one,  however,  need  be  deterred  from  enjoying 
these  lovely  plants,  if  they  can  give  them  a 
sunny  position,  as  they  flourish  in  our 
northern  counties  nearly  as  freely  as  in  the 
south. 

Anyone  who  does  not  know  these  elegant 
subjects  and  tries  one  or  two  varieties,  will 
not  rest  I  am  sure  until  quite  a  collection  has 
been  got  together.  The  large  flowering  sorts 
rival  the  now  fashionable  Cactus  in  splen¬ 
dour,  and  are  more  effective,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  a  long  succession  of  bloom,  and  have  not 
the  objectionable  spikes  and  thorns  with 
which  the  Cactus  is  adoimed.  I  give  a  short 
list  of  some  of  the  easiest  and  most  useful  to 
grow,  but  do  not  wish  to  say  that  it  is  any¬ 
thing  of  a  comprehensive  list,  as  only  a 
specialist  in  succulents  could  supply  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  innumerable  varieties. 

Mesembryanthemum  conspicuum,  deep 
rose  ;  M.  stelligerum,  mauvy  pink ;  M.  poly- 
phyllum,  deep  mauve;  M.  glaucum,  helio¬ 
trope  ;  M.  polyantha  violacea,  violet ;  M.  p. 
aurata,  deep  copper ;  M.  caudens,  long  trails 
of  very  glistening  foliage,  white  flowers  ;  M. 
Othonna,  free  flowering  yellow,  good  for  hang¬ 
ing  pots  ;  M.  depressum,  deep  yellow,  scarce  ; 
M.  edule,  yellow  ;  M.  Haworthii,  rose  ;  M.  in- 
claudens,  majenta,  open  flowers ;  M. 
Lehmanni,  two  shades  yellow;  and  M.  mu- 
cronatum,  mauve.  Some  varieties  do  not 
flower  well  until  quite  pot-bound,  and  others 
are  better  struck  fresh  every  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  have  not  yet  flowered,  so  I  am  not  sure 
if  they  are  worth  growing,  but  the  foliage  looks 
well: — M.  bulbosum,  very  quaint;  M.  glau- 
cium  mutabile  ;  M.  Salmii,  pretty  growth  ; 
and  M.  felinum,  scarce.  Anyone  wanting  an 
uncommon  plant  should  obtain  one  or  more  of 
these  varieties,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
pleased  with  them.  D.  V.  E. 


A  FINE  PASSION  FLOWER. 


( Passiflora  quadrangular  is  Bonapartii.) 

The  blooms  of  this  Passion  flower  are  of 
remarkable  form,  with  a  peculiar  combination 
of  colours.  The  sepals  are  red  and  the  petals 
crimson.  Inside  of  these  is  a  crown  of  fila¬ 
ments,  each  about  2  in.  long,  and  variegated 
with  blue  or  violet,  white  and  maroon  in  alter¬ 
nate  bands.  These  remarkable  flowers  are 
followed  by  fruits  like  small  Vegetable  Mar¬ 
rows,  and  which  are  eaten  as  a  fruit  in  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  when  ripe.  A  splendid  lot  Of  cut 
flowers  was  exhibited  by  Percv  Waterer,  Esq., 
Fawkham,  Kent,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation.  - 
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GREAT  SUMER  SHOW 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chelsea. 


The  first  summer  show  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  was 
held  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  inst.  It  was 
in  every  respect  a  splendid  summer  exhibition, 
showing  a  great  amount  of  variety  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  now  in  season.  The 
weather  was  splendid,  though  rather  oppres¬ 
sively  warm  at  times  in  the  tents,  of  which 
there  were  four  large  ones  independently  of 
those  set  apart  for  sundries  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  various  committees.  The 
judges,  committees  and  others  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  were  invited  by  the 
Council  to  luncheon,  and  this  took  place  in  a 
tent  provided  for  the  occasion.  Sir  George 
White,  of  Ladysmith  fame,  who  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  honoured  the  society  with  his  presence 
and  made  a  brilliant  speech. 

The  show  itself  was  in  every  respect  a  fine 
one,  but  the  space  at  our  command  forbids 
anything  but  a  brief  allusion  to  the  splendid 
array  of  exhibits.  Hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  in  endless  variety  of  form  and 
colour  made  up  a  large  number  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Principal  amongst  the  exhibitors  in 
this  class  of  flowers  were  Messrs.  R.  W allace 
and  Co.,  G.  Paul  and  Son,  William  Cutbush 
and  Son,  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  M.  Prichard, 
Amos  Perry,  B.  Ladliams,  George  Jackman 
and  Son,  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
John  Forbes,  and  others.  We  cannot  give  a 
tithe  of  the  fine  things,  including  Lilies, 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  and  others  that  were 
shown,  ’  but  they  certainly  contributed  to 
make  a  fine  show.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas  ;  (2)  One  Guinea. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on 

“What  I  would,  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

The  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providing  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  by  an  arrow ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
finest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  -with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  be  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  comer  “  Garden  Competition.” 


given  to  Thalictrum  Delavayii,  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  and  another  went 
to  Mr.  Amos  Perry  for  Betonica  spicata 
robusta. 

Roses  were  shown  in  great  abundance,  in¬ 
cluding  rambler  Roses  in  a  variety  of  form,  as 
well  as  H.  P.,  H.  T. ,  T.,  and  other  sections. 
\  ery  fine  in  this  respect  were  the  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  V  illiam  Paul  and  Son,  Messrs.  G. 
Paul  and  Son,  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
and  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  whose  exhibits 
were  partly  formed  of  Roses. 

Orchids  were  splendidly  represented  by 
Jeremiah  Column,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Sander  and  Sons,  Fred.  Wigan,  Esq., 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  and  others,  who  had 
smaller  exhibits  of  the  popular  aristocratic 
Orchids. 

Two  of  the  largest  exhibits  consisted  of 
Ferns  in  a  remarkable  variety  of  species.  The 
finer  of  the  two  large  exhibits  was  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  included  about  175 
species  and  varieties  of  the  more  popular  and 
finer  forms.  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son  also  had 
a  splendid  exhibit  of  Ferns. 

Sweet  Peas  in  a  wealth  of  variety  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Charles  W. 
Breadmore,  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Gilbert  and 
Son,  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  G.  and  A.  Clark, 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  W.  J.  Unwin  (whose  ex¬ 
hibit  was  gracefully  set  up  with  Sweet  Pea 
foliage),  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  and  others. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  in  splendid 
form,  and  we  could  but  admire  the  handsome 
double  varieties  staged  by  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon  and  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 
Other  exhibitors,  whose  groups  were  partly 
made  up  of  tuberous  Begonias,  were  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  John  Laing  and  Sons,  and  others. 

Carnations  were  shown  in  considerable 
quantities,  a  fine  collection  of  choice  varieties 
being  shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  who  had 
a  new  variety,  Miss  Willmott.  with  smooth 
soft  scarlet  petals  of  great  breadth  and  beauty 
(Award  of  Merit).  Other  exhibitors  of  Carna¬ 
tions  were  Lady  Harmsworth,  who  had  a  large 
group  of  Malmaisons  ;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co..  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  William  Cutbush 
and  Son  (who  had  a  really  splendid  group  of 
Malmaisons);  also  John  Peed  and  Son,  A.  F. 
Dutton  (whose  Carnations  were  set  up  with 
long  arching  stems),  and  by  E.  Wagg,  Esq., 
who  had  a  splendid  lot  of  the  yellow  Carnation 
Cecilia  and  some  Malmaisons  which  were  only 
half  the  height  of  the  yellow  ones. 

The  best  Caladiums  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
John  Laing  and  Sons,  though  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son  also  had  a  large  and  fine  group  of 
these  noble  foliage  plants.  The  latter  also 
had  a  group  of  Gloxinias,  as  had  Mr.  A.  L. 
Gwillim. 

A  large  group  of  fine  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Ferns,  Palms,  Crotons,  etc.,  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons.  A  fine  exhibit 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  including 
Cherries.  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums  loaded 
with  fruit.  They  also  had  gathered  fruits,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  last  year’s  Apples. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  garden  Peas,  including 
such  varieties  as  Model  Telegraph,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Duke  of  York,  and  Carter’s  Quite 
Content,  with  pods  5in.  long.  They  also  had 
a  group  of  pigmy  trees. 

Several  fine  groups  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  tree  Ivies,  Oaks,  Euony- 
mus,  etc.,  were  exhibited  in  the  open  air 
upon  the  grass  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Russel,  Mr. 
David  Russell,  and  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons 


RAISING 

ALPINE  PLANTS 

FRO/A  SEED. 


HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

To  obtain  sufficient  alpine  plants  to  make 
a  fairly  good  collection  and  furnish  a  decent 
rockery  is  rather  expensive,  and  that  we 
believe  is  one  reason  why  so  many  amateurs' 
rockeries  are  tenanted  only  by  the  commonest 
of  subjects,  and  frequently  wear  a  very  un¬ 
lovely  appearance.  It'  is  quite  possible,  never¬ 
theless,  for  any  true  lover  of  alpines,  who  is 
prepared — as  every  true  lover  is — to  take  some 
pains  with  his  favourites,  to  obtain  quite  a 
nice  stock  of  even  choice  things  at  a  trifling 
cost  by  means  of  seeds,  which  for  the  most- 
part  are  very  easy  to  raise. 

At  the  time  this  note  is  penned  (early  July) 
many  of  the  earlier  flowering  alpines  are  fast 
ripening  seed,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  soon 
as  ripe  it  geitminates,  generally  speaking, 
rapidly  and  freely,  and  the  young  plants  will 
attain  a  good  size  by  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  planted  to  become  well- 
established  by  next  flowering  season.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  count  among 
their  friends  some  who  possess  collections  of 
aljiines,  can  probably  obtain  a  pinch  of  seed 
direct  from  growing  plants,  but  failing  that 
good  fortune,  supplies  of  new  seed  may  be 
obtained  very  cheaply  from  nurserymen. 
Among  the  easiest  plants  to  raise  in  this  way 
is  the  lovely  little  Saponaria  ocymoides,  and 
a  few  good  patches  of  this  brighten  up  a 
rockery  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Androsace 
coronopifolia  is  another  little  gem  that  may 
be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  its  pro¬ 
fusion  of  elegant  flowers  of  pearly  whiteness 
will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  rockery. 

Both  of  these  may  be  sown  during  July  or 
August  in  their  permanent  positions  on  the 
rockery,  a  bit  of  wire-netting  over  them  serv¬ 
ing  to  protect  from  injury  or  disturbance. 
Sedum  glaucum  may  be  sown  in  the  same 
way,  dropping  the  seed  in  the  crevices 
between  the  stones  and  watering  in.  This 
little  Sedum  is  wonderfully  pretty  with  its 
silvery  gjrey  rosettes  and  golden  yellow 
flowers,  and  in  common  with  the  previously- 
named  subjects  will,  when  once  established, 
propagate  itself  by  means  of  self-sown  seeds. 

One  might  make  a  list  of  great  length  of 
such  things  as  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed, 
for  most  of  the  Campanulas,  Primulas,  Heu- 
cheras,  Erinus,  Cheiranthus,  etc.,  come  within 
this  category,  and  the  most  that  needs  be 
done  is  to  sow  in  a  pot  or  pan;  of  turfy  soil 
and  attend  to  watering  during  dry  weather. 
By  obtaining  two  or  three  fresh  things  each 
season  a  grand  collection  may  be  worked  up 
without  any  perceptible  drain  upon  the 
pocket,  and  when  more  of  a  thing  is  raised 
than  is  required  it  affords  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  great  pleasure  of  giving  to  others, 
or  of  exchanging  for  other  desirable  plants. 
Thus  is  the  love  of  flowers  and  the  delight  of 
gardening  developed  and  extended. 

Heather  Beet.. 


Fadeless  Flowers. — Now  that  so  much  is 
being  heard  about  the  fadeless  flower  turned 
out  by  the  famous  hybridiser  Burbank,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  “  fadeless  ”  flowers  —  in  other  words, 
“everlasting.”  A  few  are  Athanasia,  Acroc- 
linium  (hardy  annuals),  globe  Amaranthus, 
Rhodanthe,  Waitzias  (half-hardy  annuals), 
Am  niobium,  Antennaria,  Edelweiss,  “  Swiss 
bridal  everlasting  ”  (hardy  perennials). 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD . 


A  Letter 

TO  THE 

Editor 

Rose. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 
The  Rose  being  so  much  in  evidence  just 
now  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening 
World  perhaps  your  readers  would  like  to 
read  a  short  “  Rose  ”  story  of  last  year  ?  Well, 
here  it  is  :  — 

Rose. 

When  the  gentle  spring  was  smiling 
Wandered  I  away, 

Slow  the  weary  hours  beguiling, 

Through  the  meadows  gay ; 

Shades  of  night  were  fast  descending, 

Day  had  reached  its  close. 

Towards  the  village  homeward  wending, 
Then  I  met  with  Rose. 

When  the  summer  shed  its  splendour 
Over  hill  and  dale, 

Manly  hearts  to  maidens  tender 
Told  the  ancient  tale ; 

When  the  birds  were  homeward  flying, 
Seeking  night’s  repose, 

With  soft  words  of  love  undying, 

Then  I  courted  Rose. 

When  the  autumn  leaves  were  falling, 

And  the  winds  blew  chill, 

Loud  the  merry  bells  were  calling 
Lovers  up  the  hill ; 

By  the  pretty  altar  pressing 
’Neath  the  smiles  of  those 
Anxious  to  impart  their  blessing, 

Then  I  married  Rose. 

F.  F. 


The  Double  Rocket. 

(Hesprris  mnlronaiis  fl.  pi.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 

Sir, — This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  bor¬ 
der  plants,  and  also  one  that,  unless  well 
cared  for,  has  the  unfortunate  habit  of  mys¬ 
teriously  dying  off. 

I  have  a  letter  from  an  amateur  friend  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  this  plant,  and  he 
urges  me  to  give  your  readers,  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  matter,  a  hint,  or  timely 
warning  concerning  one  of  the  reasons  at  least 
for  the°  Rocket’s  untimely  dying  off.  It  is 
this:  When  cutting  over  the  plants  after 
flowering,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  leave 
a  few  leaves  on  the  stems :  in  other  words, 
do  not  cut  too  low  down.  My  friend  informs 
me  that  if  no  leaves  are  left  on  the  plants 
they  invariably  die. 

I  may  add  that  long  experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  best  method  of  keeping  up  the 
stock  of  these  plants  is  annual  propagating 
in  August.  C.  Blair. 


Tying  Dahlias. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir. — I  have  no  desire  to  find  fault  with 
“  C.  C.’s  ”  admirable  notes  on  the  “  Flower 
Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds,”  and  I  trust 
he  will  not  take  it  unkindly  of  me  to  differ 
from  him  where  he  states  that  “  tar  twine 
will  be  found  most  reliable  for  tying  Dahlias, 
etc.”  My  experience,  sir,  is  that  wherever 
tarred  twine  touches  the  stem  of  a  plant  the 
stem  is  eaten  into  by  the  tar  or  pi'ckling,  and 
is  considerably  damaged  thereby  ;  indeed,  I 
have  several  times  seen  even  strong  Rose- 
shoots  so  weakened  that  a  slight  wind  has 
broken  them  just  at  the  weakened  point.  On 
this  account  I  have  discarded  tarred  material, 
and  wherever  raffia  is  not  strong  enough  I 


use  the  tough  string  such  as  farmers  use  on 
their  self-binding  reapers.  This  T  find  cheap, 
strong,  and,  after  a  few  days’  exposure,  it 
becomes  inconspicuous.  Heather  Bell. 


THE  “G.  W.” 

.  .  Enquire  Within. 

Supplementary  Replies  by  our  Readers. 


Silver  Box  Dying. 

Probably  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  of  “  W.  W.’s”  Box  tree  is  due  to  “too 
loose  planting  ”  at  the  time  of  replanting. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  common  error  made 
by  the  inexperienced  when  replanting  trees 
or  shrubs.  Too  often  the  operation  is  hurried 
through  to  avoid  the  roots  getting  dried  by 
the  air,  and,  conseciuently,  the  soil  is  thrown 
in  round  the  tree  and  not  given  the  proper 
“  ramming  home  ”  which  it  should  have,  with 
the  result  that  all  after-waterings  do  not  pro¬ 
perly  saturate  the  ball  of  the  tree,  but  pass 
away  too  quickly  through  the  loose  soil 
around.  I  would  advise  “  W.  W.”  to  see  if 
this  is  the  case  with  his  tree  ;  if  so.  give  the 
soil  which  is  from  1  ft.  to  21  ft.  from  the 
tree  a  thorough  good  ramming  with  a  wooden 
rammer,  about  4  ft.  long,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  breakfast  cup  at  the  bottom.  Ram  with 
the  top  of  the  rammer,  leaning  from  the  tree, 
finally  making  a  good  “  bay  ”  round  the  stem 
and  giving  several  gallons  of  water. 

H.  Morris. 

The  Gardens,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 

Onion  Maggot. 

I  would  strongly  advise  T.  Weir  to  treat 
his  Onions  with  “soot”  for  the  maggot.  I 
have  seen  the  good  effect  of  soot  being  placed 
close  round  the  bulbs  in  beds  which  have  been 
badly  affected  with  the  maggot.  The  amount 
of  dry  soot  to  each  Onion  should  be  about 
‘  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  put  close  up  to  the  bulb. 

T  might  say  that  I  am  seldom  troubled  with 
the  maggot,  mainly  or  solely  because  I  take 
preventive  measure®  by  giving  a  thorough 
good  dressing  of  soot  direct  into  the  seed 
drills  after  the  seed  has  been  sown  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  being  covered  in.  This  practice, 
it  is  beyond  doubt,  is  a  good  thing  in  two 
ways — it  prevents  maggot  and  acts  as  a 
manure  to  the  crop.  At  the  present  time, 
the  7th  inst.,  T  have  Onions  over  6  in.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  were  sown  in  the  open 
ground  the  second  week  in  March.  Soot  and 
wood  ashes  were  used  in  plenty  in  nreparing 
the  bed.  H.  Morris. 

The  Gardens,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 

Plants  for  Shady  Window-Box. 

Instead  of  planting  Pelargoniums,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  and  Tobacco  plants,  your  enquirer 
“  C.  N.  S.”  would  have  ensured  more  success 
and  interest  had  he  filled  his  window-boxes 
(as  suggested  by  the  Editor)  with  British 
Ferns.  Two  crested  Athyriums  and  Osmunda 
regalis  would  make  a  splendid  background, 
while  two  Scolopendium  vulgare  crispum  and 
a  Polysticlnim  angular©  proliferum  would 
make  'a  good  front  row.  A  couple  of 
Dracaena  australis  in  pots  plunged  in  the 
centre,  to  be  removed  as  house  plants  in  the 
autumn,  would  enhance  the  effect.  The  fore¬ 
going  list  of  plants  could  be  purchased  from 
any  local  nursery,  costing  from  9d.  to  Is.  each, 
and  with  proper  attention  would  be  yearly  im¬ 
proving.  An  edging  of  Ampelopsis,  Peri¬ 
winkles,  common  Musk,  mossy  Saxifraga,  or 
Ivy  trailing  over  the  front  of  the  box  would 
be  a  pleasant  addition. 

There  are  a  number  of  dwarf  shrubs  and 
conifera,  which  are  usually  sold  for  town 


window-boxes,  chiehy  for  the  winter  and 
spring  seasons.  A  very  good  idea  is  to  have 
the  plants  in  5-in.  pots,  and  plunge  in  the 
box  amongst  moss  or  coooanut  fibre,  when  a 
plant  is  easilv  changed  at  will.  Tn  this  way 
a  number  of  house  plants  can  be  turned  out 
to  the  open  in  summer,  and  by  having  suit¬ 
able  zinc  linings  made  to  fit  the  boxes,  shrubs, 
bulbs,  etc.,  can  be  permanently  planted  f  »r 
winter  and  spring,  and  a  change  easily 
effected.  J.  B. 


Possibly  the  plants  are  now  imnroving,  root 
action  having  recommenced.  Tf  the  soil  is 
rather  poor  give  a  slight  dressing  of  Olay’s 
fertiliser,  covering  with  a.  little  more  soil. 
If  the  nlants  appear  thin  fill  up  between  them 
bv  dibbling  in  small  seedling  Violas,  obtain¬ 
able  at  a  cheap  rate,  cuttings  of  Lysimachia 
Nummularia,  or  Tradescantia  japonica  or  T. 
zehrina.  If  the  boxes  must  be  refilled  at  the 
present  time,  do  so  with  green  Euonymus  and 
golden  Lysimachia,  or  golden  Euonymus  and 
Ajuga  reptans  purpurea.  J.  C. 


ON  THE  EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


CARNATION  RICHNESS. 


A  bloom  of  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  fancy 
yellow  ground  Carnation  has  reached  us  from 
Mr.  Chris  Leeson,  4.  Cooper  Street,  Hvde 
Park,  Doncaster,  under  the  above  name.  The 
bloom  was  of  moderate  size,  but  had  not  been 
disbudded,  and  though  not  suitable  in  this 
state  for  exhibition,  it  is.  notwithstanding,  a 
very  beautiful  and  attractive  variety,  which 
might  be  used  in  many  ways  for  decorative 
nurposes,  either  in  the  garden  or  the  cut  state. 
TVe  may  state,  however,  that  he  has  only 
just  procured  the;  variety,  and  bloomed  it  for 
the  first  time.  The  same  plant  carries  half-a- 
dozen  similar  flowers.  The  calyx  is  very 
strongly  formed,  and  seems  to  burst  regularlv, 
so  that  the  flower  maintains  its  shape.  So 
far  the  plant  has  given  great  satisfaction  in 
its  manner  of  growth,  grass  and  blossom. 
The  variety  was  accorded  a  certificate  of  merit 
bv  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So¬ 
ciety  (Southern  Sectionl  in  1903.  We  may 
describe  the  variety  as  having  a  rich  vellow 
ground,  with  a  heavy  scarlet  edge,  the  centre 
portion  of  which  often  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  petal,  but  otherwise  the  colour  is  fairlv 
confined  to  the  margin.  The  bloom  was 
pleasantly  scented  when  we  received  it. 


The  New  Zealand  Cotton  Tree. 

(Plagianthus  Lyallii.) 

The  above  New  Zealand  shrub  is  very  often 
grown  upon  walls  and  seldom  flowers  with  the 
freedom  of  some  other  shrubs  which  we  cherish 
in  the  shrubbery  borders.  It  has  bloomed 
splendidly  this  year  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
at  Kew.  "  The  flowers  are  widely  bell-shaped, 
or  saucer-shaped,  snow-white  and  produced 
in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In 
many  cases,  when  this  blooms  the  flowers  are 
produced  singly,  but  this  year  they  are  in 
good-sized  clusters,  and  each  bloom  is  about 
f  in.  in  diameter.  The  bush  is  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high,  well  furnished  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  in  this  form  very  handsome.  In  its 
native  home — New  Zealand — it  is  known  as 
Whau-Whi.  It. is  often  recorded  in  books  as 
a  handsome  greenhouse  plant,  but  this  is  in 
the  open  air,  and  has  had  no  protection.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  Mallow  family. 
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[By  Rosecomb.] 


Those  of  my  readers  who  are  lovers  of  pigeons 
will  possibly  be  thinking  that  I  har  e  nevei 
riven  them  a  thought,  and  that  pigeons  and 
The  G  xrdening  World  are  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  each  other.  I  can  quite  believe 
that  some  members  of  The  Gardening  W  orld 
are  not  fond  of  pigeons.  It  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  feelings  of  the  warmest  friendship 
in  one’s  heart  when,  after  having  sown  a 
selection  of  the  finest  and  most  improved  kinds 
of  Sweet  Peas,  one  finds  a  neighbour’s  pigeons 
have  descended  from  the  aerial  regions  and 
for  a  time  have  proved  themselves  most  apt 
members  of  the  gardening  world  by  pulling  up 
by  the  roots  the  whole  of  the  expected  crop 
one  by  one  as  each  Pea  has  shot  its  sprout 
above  the  surface.  Yet  there  are  some  who  are 
most  enthusiastic  members  of  The  Gardening 
World  and  at  the  same  time  keen  lovers  of 
the  columbarian  family. 

Myself  I  am  very  fond  of  a  garden,  but  more 
fond  of  pigeons,  and  I  have  kept  pigeons  and 
a  nice  garden  in  close  proximity  the  one  with 
the  other.  If  pigeons  are  properly  attended 
to  they  will  do  little  damage  in  the  garden. 
Quite  recently  I  was  paying  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  Warwickshire.  His  garden  was  a  picture, 
quite  the  finest  display  of  bloom  I  have  seen 
anywhere  this  season,  and  although  it  was  in 
June,  he  had  masses  and  masses  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  bloom — and  such  blooms,  too  ! — whilst  his 
Roses,  his  Fuchsias,  his  Geraniums,  his  Pop¬ 
pies,  his  Calceolarias,  his — but  there,  I  could 
go  on  at  great  length  with  a  lot  of  those  jaw- 
breaking  names  of  which  modern  -  day  gar* 
cleners  are  so  fond.  If  it  were  not  proverbial 
that  all  our  best  gardeners  come  from  the  land 
of  Burns,  I  should  say  they  came  from  Wales, 
for  the  blood-curdling  names  which  gardeners 
give  to  the  most  beautiful  of  their  productions 
is  enough  to  turn  my  beautiful  red  comb  quite 
white. 

To  vet  back  to  my  Warwickshire  friend  and 
his  beautiful  garden.  He  is  a  lover  of  pigeons 
as  well  as  flowers,  and  his  garden,  which  is  the 
envy  of  all  beholders,  is  such  as  it  is  because 
he  calls  in  the  aid  of  his  pigeons  to  assist  him 
in  producing  such  wonderful  blooms  as  makes 
his  garden  unique  amongst  those  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  lives.  Week  by  week  as  his 
pigeon  houses  are  cleaned  out  the  manure  is 
saved,  put  into  a  large  tub  with  water,  and 
every  now  and  then  his  garden  is  treated  to  a 
dose'  of  this  liquid  fertiliser.  His  modus 
operandi  is  as  follows  : — One  evening  he  gives 
the  plants  he  intends  treating  with  the  pigeon 
manure  a  slight  watering  with  ordinary  water 
just  to  soften  the  top,  then  the  next  night 
he  gives  them  a  real  good  soaking  with  the 
liquid  pigeon  manure.  The  result  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  his  Sweet  Peas  were  in 
full  bloom  in  mid-June,  and  all  the  remainder 
of  his  flowers  looked  not  only  remarkably 
strong  in  growth,  but  were  also  on^  mass  of 
blossom.  As  I  stood  at  the  dining-room 
window  and  looked  out  over  the  lawn  at  the 
flower-beds  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been 
more  struck  by  a  display  of  bloom.  Then  his 
outdoor  Tomatos,  under  the  house  wall,  are 
already  5ft.  high  and  a  mass  of  flower  ;  the 
same  with  his  Marrow-bed — health,  vigour, 
and  strength  on  every  hand,  and  all  due  to 
the  pigeons, 


If  I  go  on  in  this  strain  the  Editor  of  The 
Gardening  World  will  be  pulling  me  up  and 
telling  me  that  when  he  engaged  me  to  con¬ 
duct  the  poultry  and  pets  columns  it  was  with 
the  idea  of  instructing  his  readers  (and  mine 
now)  in  the  art  of  keeping  their  poultry, 
pigeons,  cagebirds,  and  other  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  pets,  and  not  with  the  idea  of  adding 
another  to  the  already  existing  brilliant  staff 
of  contributors  to  the  gardening  section  of 
The  Gardening  World.  I  must,  however, 
this  time  crave  his  indulgence.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  first  of  all  to  remove  the  enmity 
which  some  gardeners  have  to  the  columbarian 
tribe,  and  to  further  increase  the  love  already 
possessed  by  some  by  showing  them  that 
pigeons  can  be  really  most  valuable  auxiliaries 
to  the  gardener  who  seeks  to  out-rival  his 
fellows  in  the  production  of  choice  blooms  and 
foliage ;  and  this,  in  these  strenuous  days  of 
competition,  seems  to  be  the  spirit  which 
animates  all  gardeners,  even  those  who  have 
only  a  small  suburban  plot  and  never  think 
of  entering  for  open  competition,  yet  like  to 
feel  that  their  little  plot  possesses  a  greater 
wealth  of  bloom  than  that  of  Mr.  Snooks  on 
the  one  side  and  Mr.  Timms  on  the  other. 
Pigeons  and  gardens  really  go  well  together. 
Properly  fed,  properly  housed,  and  properly 
watered,  the  pigeons  will  seldom  damage  the 
garden,  whilst  they  can  be  (as  the  experience 
of  my  Warwickshire  friend  proves)  most  valu¬ 
able  assistants  in  producing  an  early,  gorgeous 
and  healthy  display  of  blossom  and  foliage. 


A  HANDSOAE 

STOVE  PLANT. 

(Jacaraiida  mimosa e folia.) 

Many  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  above 
subject  as  an  ornamental,  fine  foliage  plant 
to  be  grown  in  the  stove.  For  this  purpose 
only  small  plants  are  necessary,  or  even  per¬ 
missible,  consequently  very  few  gardeners  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  bloom. 
Being  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  little  tree, 
it  requires  to  be  planted  out  and  allowed  to 
attain  its  natural  dimensions  before  it  can 
flower.  The  usual  height  of  it  is  described  as 
10  ft.,  and  certainly  this  would  be  necessary 
for  such  a  strong-growing  plant,  to  attain  to 
flowering  conditions.  It  has  been  successfully 
bloomed  by  Lady  Plowden,  Aston  Rowant 
House,  Wallingford,  who  exhibited  a  splendid 
panicle  of  it  about-  2  ft.  long  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
panicle  was  freely  branched  and  bore  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  tubular  five-lobed  flowers, 
similar  to  those  of  a  Pentstemon  in  shape,  but 
of  a  soft  blue.  Portions  of  this  panicle  were 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
the  principal  portion  being  terminal.  The 
peculiar  shade  of  soft  blue  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe.  but  something  very  similar  may  be 
found  in  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant  named  Dra- 
cocephalum  ruyschianum  japonieum.  The 
leaves  of  the  Jacaranda  are  bi-p innate  and  of 
large  size  with  an  immense  number  of  leaflets 
to  each  leaf. 


The  Wonderful  Banana. — The  Banana  is 
not  a  tree,  ,  a  Palm,  a  bush,  a  shrub,  nor  a 
vegetable :  it  is  simply  a  herbaceous  plant 
with  the  structure  of  a  tree,  and  is  perennial. 
Although  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
30ft.,  there  is  no  woody  fibre  in  any  part  of  its 
structure.  The  Banana  grows  so  rapidly  that 
in  less  than  six  months  after  the  suckers  are 
planted  the  fruit  begins  to  form,  and  is  ready 
to  cut  from  nine  to  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  planting.  Each  clump  is  capable  of 
bearing  three  or  four  crops  a  year.  The  fruit 
is  never  out  of  season, 


Pats  about  People. 
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One  of  America’s  great  railways,  the  Illinois 
Central,  has  just  given  Miss  Maine,  a  lady 
gardener,  an  important  appointment.  She  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  landscape  gardening  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  railway  precincts  on 
both  main  and  branch  lines  throughout  nine 
States.  She  travels  in  a  special  railway  car 
assigned  to  her  for  her  use. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Nation  has  again  decided  on) 
building  improved  cottages  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  agricultural  labourers  on  his 
estates  at  U plowman,  near  Tiverton.  Two 
semi-detached  cottages  are  to  be  named 
“  Wallflower  Cottages,”  after  the  poem,  “  The 
Wallflower,”  appearing  in  Mr.  Nation’s  work. 
“  Prickly  Pear  Blossoms,”  a  third  edition  of 
which  has  just  been-  published.  The  poem 
fancifully  represents  that  flower  as  express¬ 
ing  its  attachment  for  the  buildings  in  which 
it  roots. 

*  *  * 

From  Mr.  Norman  Davis’s  nurseries,  at 
Framfield,  near  Uckfield,  whose  glasshouses 
cover  some  two  acres,  London  draws  some  of 
its  earliest  Peas.  One  house  alone  covers  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  from  which  Mr.  Davis 
usually  obtains  a  yield  of  about  a  hundred 
bushels,  and  these  command  a  fancy  price. 
But  it  is  as  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  that  Mr. 
Davis  has  won  fame  in  the  horticultural  world. 
Forty  gold  medals  are  ample  testimony  to  his 
success  as  a  grower  of  ’mums.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  has  been  a  leading  judge  of  his 
favourite  flower,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-known  growers. 

*  *  * 

One' of  the  head  gardeners  to  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  who  went  to  Canada  ten  years  ago, 
is  about  to  return  to  England.  A  Montreal 
newspaper  gives  the  circumstances  as  related 
by  the  old  man,  which  are  as  follows: — “I 
was  working  at  a  hotel  when  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  the  King  and  ask  him  to  give 
me  my  old  position.  Here  is  the  letter  which 
his  Majesty  sent  me,  telling  me  to  come  home, 
and  if  not  that  another  place  would  be  given 
me.  I  was  bom  on  the  same  day  as  the  late 
Queen,  and  have  nursed  the  present  King 
hundreds  of  times.  I  was,  as  he  grew  up, 
practically  his  valet.  You  can  see  my  pic¬ 
ture  in  Windsor  Castle  with  the  late  Queen 
and  our  present  King.  And  now  I  am  going 
back  to  my  dear  garden  at  the  Castle.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  William  Fowler,  who  for  the  long 
period  of  forty-four  years  has  occupied  the 
position  of  head  gardener  at  Mertoun,  near 
Kelso,  the  residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Pol- 
warth,  is  about  to  retire.  Mr.  Fowler  was 
one  of  the  best-known  gardeners  in  the  Border 
district,  and  when  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
strength  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Press  on  gardening  subjects.  He  possessed 
a  wide  knowledge  of  horticulture,  and  was  an 
expert  grower  and  successful  exhibitor. 
Ample  proof  of  his  taste  and  skill  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Mer- 
tcun.  Lord  and  D?.dv  Polwarth  have  gene¬ 
rously  granted  Mr.  Fowler  and  his  family 
the  use  of  a  villa  at  St.  Boswells,  with  garden 
and  grounds,  rent  free,  in  appreciation  of 
his  lengthened  and  valued  services. 
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Society  +  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  &c of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


July  22.  it)05. 


A  New  Sweet  Pea  Society, 

Following  on  an  enthusiastic  preliminary 
meeting  the  Benfieklside  and  District  Sweet 
Pea  Society  has  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  first  business  meeting  took  place  on  the 
1st  inst.,  Mr.  H.  Surtees  presiding.  It  was 
decided  to  have  open  classes  and  classes  for 
amateurs.  A  show  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date.  Mr.  H.  Surtees  was  elected  chairman  ; 
Mr.  J.  Oliver,  vice-chairman ;  Mr.  Edward 
Gailes,  treasurer ;  and!  Mr.  Charles  Tate, 
secretary.  We  hope  the  new  society  will 
meet  with  success. 

Essay  Competition  for  Gardeners. 

The  Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Association  is  one  of  the  associations  which 
finds  it  cannot  run  meetings  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  But  it 
holds  very  successful  gatherings  during  the 
other  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  commit¬ 
tee  are  offering  prizes  for  essays  from 
head  gardeners  and  nurserymen  on  “Hardy 
Flowering  Shrubs,”  and  from  assistant  and 
single-handed  gardeners  on  “  Some  Garden¬ 
ing  Subject.”  Essay  writing  is  undoubtedly 
good  practice,  but  gardeners  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  fond  of  using  the  pen,  though  the  in¬ 
formation  and  suggestion  which  they  could 
give  would,  of  course,  be  valuable  and 
thoroughly  practical. 

H.  Colf.by,  Hon.  Sec. 

A  Sign  of  the  Happy  Home. 

In  competition  for  the  Secretary’s  Medal 
some  splendid  Gloxinia  blooms  and  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cattleya  and  Odontoglossum  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 
The  secretary  read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Phases 
of  Life  in  Sheffield,”  in  which  he  illustrated 
from  personal  experience  that  the  brightest 
and  happiest  homes  were  to  be  found  where 
a  garden  or  plants  and  flowers  attracted  most 
attention.  The  Countess  Fitzwilliam,  it  was 
announced,  had  consented  to  open  the  annual 
show  on  August  19th.  The  secretary  having 
suggested  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  local  Press  that  real  flowers 
and  plants  should  be  employed  for  decorative 
purposes  on  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  Sheffield,  a  resolution  was  jtassed  express¬ 
ing  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  society  to 
the  Royal  Reception  Committee  that  floral 
decorations  had  been  adopted  as  a  principal 
feature. 

W.  LEWBNDON,  F.B.H.S.,  Sec. 

Wimbledon’s  Summer  Show. 

Over  2,500  persons  paid  for  admission  last 
year  to  the  summer  show  of  the  Wimbledon 
and  District  Royal  Horticultural  and  Cottage 
Garden  Society,  and,  judging  from  the  ex¬ 
cellent  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the 
33rd  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  which 
is  beincr  held  on  the  19th  inst. ,  only  fine 
weather  is  needed  in  order  to  repeat  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  1904.  There  are  eighty-two  classes, 
including  twenty-six  open  to  all  comers  (nur¬ 
serymen  excepted),  nine  for  single-handed 


gardeners,  sixteen  for  amateurs,  two  for 
children  (not  cottagers’),  twenty-seven  for 
cottagers,  and  two  for  cottagers’  children. 
The  prizes  awarded  amount  to  over  £70. 
Athletic  sports  are  held  in  connection  with 
the  show,  and  the  popularity  of  this  horti¬ 
cultural  fixture  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  this 
provision  of  an  accessory  attraction.  The 
existence  of  the  Wimbledon  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  an 
off-shoot  of  the  parent  society,  and  which  is 
now  in  its  fifth  session,  may  be  held  to  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
older  organisation. 

■Alfred  Hosjach,  Hon.  Sec. 

r  -\ 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Pkizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
'or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “  Society  Competition.” 


Helping  Society  Work. 

Neighbouring  gentry — to  use  a  rather  vul¬ 
gar  but,  withal,  useful  word — can  do  much  to 
encourage  local  horticultural  organisations, 
more  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
indoor  meetings  have  little  attraction,  even 
for  the  most  ardent  gardening  enthusiast. 
Those  who  own  notable  or  beautiful  gardens 
are  doing  a  distinct  service  to  horticulture  by 
permitting  members  of  such  societies  to  visit 
them  and  share  for  a  brief  interval  some  of 
the  pleasures  of  these  expensive  possessions. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  many 
wealthy  ladies  and  gentlemen  find  a  pleasure 
in  thus  throwing  open  their  gardens  for  the 
delectation  of  those  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  high- 
class  and  costly  gardening.  Mr.  G.  A.  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  a  noted  grower 
of  Roses,  is  one  of  these  kindly-disposed  gen¬ 
tlemen.  One  beautiful  day  recently  he  in¬ 
vited  the  members  of  the  Burgess  Hill  Horti¬ 
cultural  Mutual  Improvement  and  Chrysan 
themum  Society,  together  with  their  wives, 
to  inspect  his  fine  collection  of  Roses,  and, 
needless  to  say,  a  very  delightful  afternoon 
was  passed  in  wandering  through  the  fine 


gardens,  so  admirably  kept  by  Mr.  E.  Rut¬ 
land.  Mr.  Hammond  put  his  visitors  under 
a  further  obligation  by  generously  providing 
tea  and  refreshments:  In  responding  to  a 
vote  of  thanks,  he  said  “  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  you  all  nere,  and  hope  you  will 
all  come  again  next  year.”  Other  gentlemen 
of  means  might  well  emulate  this  capital 
example. 

F.  Bcrxett,  Hon.  S?c. 

Lewis  Horticulturist. 

Mr.  J.  W.  James  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
monthly  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.  of  the  Lewis 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  when 
an  interesting  competition  took  place  for 
Sweet  Peas  (an  excellent  display),  cut  Roses, 
Gooseberries,  and  Cos  Lettuces.  A  splendid 
non-competitive  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Kenward  and  Sons,  florists, 
Lewis. 

E.  H.  Hallf.tt.  Hon  Sec. 

A  Successful  Show  at  Woking. 

A  monthly  meeting,  at  which  a  lecture  is 
delivered,  and  at  which  there  is  an  exhibition 
of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  is  the  feature 
of  the  Woking  Horticultural  Association.  This 
association  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  the 
meetings  are  well  attended,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  excite  a  great  deal  of  useful  emulation 
in  horticultural  pursuits.  The  summer  show 
of  the  society  was  held  on  July  6th,  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Heatlierside,  kindly  lent 
by  Mrs.  Xeate,  and  was  a  very  successful  and 
crowded  function.  The  number  of  exhibits 
was  large,  and  the  quality  of  a  high  standard. 
The  Sweet  Peas  were  notably  fine,  and  for 
twelve  bunches,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  G.  Car¬ 
penter  took  the  First  Prize  and  Silver  Gilt 
Medal,  offered  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Jones,  of  Rye- 
croft  Nurseries,  Lewisham.  Mr.  S.  Jackman 
won  the  first  prize  for  nine  distinct  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  grown  from  seed  obtained  from 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  exhibits  of  Roses  were  very 
good,  and  particularly  excellent  were  the 
baskets  of  plants  and  the  hardy  flowers. 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sons,  of  Woking  Nur¬ 
series,  staged  a  much-admired  non-competi¬ 
tive  display  of  Roses  and  hardy  flowers.  Irre¬ 
proachable  weather,  a  drawing-room  concert, 
and  instrumental  music  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
admirably  arranged  show  of  flowers,  etc.  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  highly  enjoyable  occasion. 
The  method  adopted  by  this  society  is  to 
award  points  or  marks  of  merit  to  each  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  maximum  number  of  points  to 
each  exhibit  cannot  exceed  twentv-six.  and 
these  are  given  for  size.  form,  colour,  etc.  The 
great  prize  aimed  for  by  exhibitors  is  the 
Holme-Sumner  Challenge  Bowl.  This  hand¬ 
some  silver  challenge  bowl,  at  present  held 
by  Mrs.  Orlando  I  aw.  is  awarded  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  gaining  the  highest  aggregate  number  of 
points  in  the  year.  To  become  the  absolute 
possessor  of  the  bowl  it  must  be  won  in  two 
successive  Years,  or  three  years  in-  all.  It 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Frank  Holme-Sumner. 
the  president  of  the  society. 

A ItTHH’,  SHEPHARD,  Hon.  Sec, 
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No  Claims  for  Sickness  Benefits. 

The  business  transacted  at  the  monthly 
meeting,  on  the  4th  inst. ,  of  the  Professional 
Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society  (Leeds) 
was  not  of  great  importance.  There  have 
been  no  claims  for  sickness  benefits  during 
the  past  four  weeks,  which  speaks  well  for 
the  healthy  occupation  of  its  members.  This 
is  the  fourth  successive  month  that  no  claim 
has  been  put  in.  The  society  has  lost  one  of 
its  earliest  members  by  the  death  at  the  age 
of  eighty  of  Mr.  Link,  who  died  at  Evering- 
ham~on  June  14th  last.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Link  had 
been  for  a  long  period  head  gardener  to  Lord 
Herries  at  Everineiham  Park,  E.  Yorks,  and 
was  formerly  well-known  as  an  exhibitor  and 

fudge  at  shows  in  the  north. 

Geo.  Carver,  Hop,  S an. 

Roses  and  Benevolence. 

Boses  seem  to  be  very  appropriately  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cause  of  benevolence.  The 
revival  of  the  show  of  Roses  in  Bristol,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  local  auxiliary  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
was  a  decided  and  most  gratifying  success, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  promoters  of  it  will 
be  encouraged  to  make  the  show  an  annual 
event.  The  exhibition  was  admirably 
organised,  and  the  Colston  Hall  presented 
an  exceedingly  charming  appearance  with  its 
wealth  of  Roses  and  other  flowers.  There 
were  fifty-seven  classes  and  about  400  com¬ 
petitive  exhibits,  besides  a  number  of  hon¬ 
orary  contributions.  Every  class  was  strong, 
and  the  whole  display  of  a  uniformly  high 
standard.  The  show  of  Roses  was  phenomenal 
for  the  fulness  of  the  entry  and  the  uniformity 
of  size  of  the  blooms.  Sweet-  Peas  were  shown 
in  great  profusion,  and  there  was  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  herbaceous  plants  and  some  splendid 
Carnations,  Begonias,  and  Delphiniums. 
Amongst  the  principal  pi’ize  winners  were 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  (Chard),  Messrs. 
Treseder  and  Son  (Cardiff),  Mr.  T.  Hobbs.  Mr. 
H.  Lord,  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  and  Mr. 
.J.  P.  Elkes,  for  Roses  ;  Col.  Goss,  Alderman 
J.  Colthurst  Godwin,  Mr.  H.  Vincent  Bar¬ 
nard,  Mr.  A.  Baker,  Mr.  F.  Tagart,  Alderman 
Howell  Davies,  Mr.  IST.  C.  Dobson,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Tarr  Col.  Cary  Batten,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chetwood 
\iken.  Mr.  T.  K.  Valland,  and  Mr.  A.  Ship- 
ley.  The  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  offered  a 
number  of  prizes,  and  so  keen  was  the  com- 
netition  that  the  judges  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  making  the  awards.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  the  exhibition  will  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  district’s  contributions  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution  for  which  it  was 
held. 

Messrs.  Groves  and  Kttlet,  Hon.  Secs. 

Rose  Show  at  Chippenham. 

There  was  keen  competition  amongst  the 
professional  growers  at  the  second  annual 
show  of  the  Chippenham  Rose  Society,  held 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  classes  for  nurserymen 
were  weak,  both  in  numbers  and  quality  ;  but 
in  the  amateur  divisions,  there  was  a  numer¬ 
ous  entry,  and  some  very  good  blooms  were 
exhibited.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  cottagers’  section,  where  greater  competi¬ 
tion  was  expected  for  the  valuable  cups 
offered.  The  Sweet  Peas  made  an  uncom¬ 
monly  grand  show,  and  some  splendid  dishes 
of  Strawberries  were  entered.  The  Ladies’ 
Challenge  Cup  and  Silver  Medal  were  won  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cup  by  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries. 
Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  King’s  Acr-e 
Nurseries  for  the  best  H.P.  bloom  and  for 
the  best  T.  bloom.  The  Rev.  R.  Powley  car¬ 


ried  off  the  King’s  Acre  Cup  and  Gold  Medal ; 
Mr.  W.  Smith  (Box),  Mrs.  Rust,  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  W.  Henslow,  Mrs.  Lysley,  and  Miss 
Ashe,  N.  R.  S.  Medals  ;  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  and  Silver  Medal ;  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Tanner,  Cottagers’  Challenge  Cup.  Mrs. 
Fuller,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  society, 
Mr.  J.  M.  F.  Fuller,  M.P.,  presented  the 
prizes.  A  smartly  conducted  military  tourna¬ 
ment,  arranged  by  members  of  the  Wilts  Im¬ 
perial  Yeomanry,  concluded  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  enjoyable  day’s  proceedings. 

William  Small,  lfon.  Sec. 

Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show. 

The  Rose  Show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  on  the  8th  inst.,  was  the  first  show 
of  Roses  directly  organised  by  the  Palace 
management.  The  last  time  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  show  was  held  there  was  in 
1900.  In  the  miscellaneous  classes  at  Syden¬ 
ham  this  year  Messrs.  George  Bunvard  and 
Co.,  Limited.  Maidstone,,  were  well  repre¬ 
sented,  their  entries  filling  the  whole  of  a  long 
stall,  and  receiving  a  gold  medal.  Messrs. 
John  La  mg  and  Sons.  Forest  Hill,  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  also  had  extensive 
displays  under  the  same  heading.  In  Class  2, 
for  forty-eight  blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  the 
chief  honours  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
of  Slough  ;  and  a  like  award  for  twenty-four 
blooms  in  the  next  division  fell  to  Messrs. 
Ben.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society's 
Show. 

Exceptionally  fine-  specimens  of  flowers, 
plants,  fruit  and  vegetables  were  exhibited  in 
the  lovely  grounds  of  Northernhay,  Exeter, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society’s 
annual  show.  The  weather  was  brilliant  and 
the  “gate”  a  big  one,  so  that  the  result  of 
the  show  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  pro¬ 
moters.  The  public  also  had  every  reason 
to  be  delighted  with  the  exhibition  provided, 
the  only  disappointing  item  being  the  Roses, 
the  entries  in  the  principal  class  being  few 
and  inferior.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  leading  growers  of  Roses  were 
competing  at-  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Bristol 
shows.  In  the  table  decorations  there  was 
only  one  entry.  There  was  a  notable  display 
of  Gloxinias  and  of  Sweet  Peas.  During  the 
afternoon  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover 
visited  the  show,  and  on  her  arrival  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  magnificent  bouquet  by  Mrs. 
Jackson,  wife  of  the  hon.  secretary,  the  flowers 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Son,  of 
Exeter.  Messrs.  Veiteh.  by  the  way,  made 
an  exceptionally  attractive  non-competitive 
display  of  plants  and  flowers  embracing  every 
region  from  China  to  Peru.  Their  displav 
of  Roses,  Orchids  and  Carnations  was  much 
admired.  Roses  were  also  a  prime  feature  in 
the  honorary  exhibits  of  Air  James  Walters, 
the  Rose-grower  of  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

To  Become  the  First  in  Ireland. 

The  Rose  Show,  held  in  connection  with  the 
R.oval  Ulster  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  at 
Belfast,  on  the  6th  and  7th  inst.,  attracted 
a  large  and  fashionable  throng,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful  display  ever 
seen  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  was  107.  and  amongst  the  prin¬ 
cipal  exhibitors  and  prize-winners  were 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons.  Limited, 
Dr.  Campbell  Hall,  of  Monaghan.  Lord  Dun- 
leach.  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  Dr.  M'Donald  of 
Portaferrv,  Colonel  Sharman-Crawford,  Miss 
Hughes  Crawford,  and  Air.  J.  Charlev.  In 
the  nurserymen’s  section  every  one  of  the 
first  prizes  was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  Alexan¬ 


der  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited.  Prominent 
judges  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  great 
success  of  this  branch  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Society’s  work  promises  to  make  the  flower 
show  in  the  not  distant  future  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  of  its  kind  in  Ireland. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne’s  Big  Show. 

The  torrential  rains  induced  by  the  elec¬ 
trically  disturbed  atmosphere  must  inevitably 
have  done  much  damage  to  Roses  and  other 
flowers,  and  especially  have  detracted  from 
their  value  for  exhibition  purposes.  Shows 
which  are  being  held  this  week  will  conse¬ 
quently  suffer.  One  of  the  shows,  known 
familiarly  as  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower 
Show,  is  an  important  fixture  in  the  north. 
It  is  being  held  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st 
inst.  To  give  it  its  full  and  some¬ 
what  cumbersome  title,  the  Durham,  North¬ 
umberland,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  In¬ 
corporated  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  a  society  which  was  established  in 
1824,  and  which  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  kind  in  England,  if  not  the  oldest.  This 
is  a  strong  and  wealthy  society.  There  are 
seventy-one  classes  in  the  exhibition  for 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc., 
for  professionals  and  amateurs,  the  prizes 
amounting  to  over  £258. 

I.  B.  REt",  Hon.  Sec. 

In  a  Nutshell. 

Dr.  Spurgin,  Mr.  W.  P.  Fenn,  and  Mr.  E. 
Rose  have  been  appointed  joint  hon.  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Ongar  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Air.  H.  Childs  has  been  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. - On  Saturday  week  last 

the  members  of  the  Forest  Gate  and  Strat¬ 
ford  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  paid  a 

visit  to  Kew  Gardens. - The  first  summer 

show  and  garden  party  of  the  East  Ham 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  on  the  1st  inst.  Groups  of  plants 
from  various  parks  were  lent  by  the  Borough 
Council. — • — -The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association  are  offering  prizes  for  front  win¬ 
dow  garden  competitions,  with  a  view  to 
brightening  the  aspects  of  streets  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  London. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

J  TJLY. 

24th.— Horsforth  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (weekly  meeting) ; 
Walsall  Floral  Society  (show). 

25th. — Tibshelf  Floral,  Horticultural  and 
Rose  Society  (show), 

26th. — Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural 
Society  (show,  two  days) ;  Halewood 
and  Tarbock  Horticultural  Society 
(show) ;  Southern  Counties  Carna¬ 
tion  Society  (show  at  Southampton)  ; 
Terrington  and  Marshland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (show) ;  Harrietsham 
Gardening  Society  (annual  meeting). 

27th. — St.  Ives  (Hunts)  Horticultural  Society 
(show)  ;  Tpplepen  Cottage  Garden  So¬ 
ciety  (show) ;  Southampton  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  :  South  Shields  Floral  Horticul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Society  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Lee,  Blackheath  and  West 
Kent  Horticultural  Society  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Bristol  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  (bi-monthly  meeting) ;  Wim¬ 
bledon  and  District  Gardeners’ Mu¬ 
tual  Improvement  Society  (bi¬ 
monthly  meeting). 

29th. — Ebley,  Cainscross  and  Selslev  Horti- ' 
cultural  Society  (show)  ;  Leeds  Pax¬ 
ton  Society  (weekly  meeting). 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn  ; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  slated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  ana 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Growing  Tall  Dahlias, 

Last  year  my  Dahlias  grew  very  dwarf  and 
bushy,  and  though  they  flowered  fairly  well, 
they  were  not  so  effective  as  I  would  have  liked. 
How  can  I  make  them  grow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  ? 
(Denewood.) 

In  the  first  place  you  should  make  certain  that 
your  Dahlias  are  naturally  tall  growers,  other¬ 
wise  you  cannot  get  them  to  grow  above  their 
natural  stature  by  artificial  means.  You  do  not 
state  whether  your  Dahlias  are  of  the  ordinary 
show  kinds  or  Cactus  Dahlias.  If,  however, 
your  varieties  should  naturally  assume  the  height 
you  mention,  the  fact  that  your  plants  merely 
grew  dwarf  and  bushy  would  indicate  some  fault 
in  cultivation.  It  would  either  mean  that  they 
were  started  into  growth  too  late  or  allowed 
to  start  naturally  without  artificial  heat,  thus 
giving  them  only  a  short  season  hi  which  to 
make  their  growth.  The  roots  should  be  put 
into  heat  some  time  in  March  to  start  them  into 
growth.  We  do  not  know  what  system  of  pro¬ 
pagation  you  use,  but  cuttings  will  require  a 
longer  period  to  make  good  plants  than  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  old  roots  with  buds  or  eyes  upon 
them.  In  any  case  you  should  make  provision 
for  giving  the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth. 
During  dry  weather  water  them  freely,  and  if 
they  make  numerous  side  shoots  while  still  dwarf 
these  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  only  three  stems 
at  first  to  form  the  plant.  It  may  still,  however, 
be  necessary  to  remove  side  shoots  during  the 
summer  if  the  plants  are  given  to  branching  in 
this  way.  The  energies  of  the  plant  will  then 
be  devoted  to  the  lengthening  of  the  main  cr 
pi  incipal  stems,  and  you  will  get  sufficient 
growth  on  the  top  of  them  for  all  the  side  shoots 
that  you  can  require. 

Moth  in  the  Garden. 

Just  now  a  pretty  white  moth  with  orange 
markings  and  black  spots  is  very  plentiful  in  the 
garden  here,  flying  about  among  the  fruit  trees 
and  birshes.  Can  you  suggest  the  name  of  it 
and  if  it  is  harmful?  (C.  James.) 

The  moth  you  mention  suggests  that  it  is  the 
Gooseberry  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata). 
Although  it  gets  the  name  of  the  Gooseberry 
moth,  it  is  never  so  great  ah  enemy  as  the  Goose¬ 
berry  sawfly,  because  not  so  plentiful.  It  also 
feeds  upon  Euonymus  and  various  members  (  f 
the-  Rose  family.  If  over  plentiful  you  may, 
however,  catch  them  with  a  sweeping  net,  as  thev 
do  not  fly  very  swiftly. 

Malmaison  Carnations  in  the  Open. 

,  h  possible  to  grow  Malmaison  Carnations 
in  the  open  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction’  1 
have  some  m  pots,  but  have  never  seen  them 
grown  in  the  open.  (J.  R.  D.) 

The  blooms  ol  this  variety  are  too  large  10 
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attain  any  perfection  in  the  open,  and  for  tint 
reason  most  people  cultivate  them  in  pots  in 
greenhouses,  and  certainly  if  fine  flowers  are 
wanted  they  must  be  treated  in  this  way.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  the  varieties  would  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  in  the  open.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  much  satis¬ 
faction  from  plants  grown  undei  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Wet  weather,  for  instance  will  destroy 
the  blooms.  Another  point  is  that  the  plant 
grows  in  winter,  as  well  as  summer,  and  should 
do  so.  Our  climate  is  unsuited  to  growing  tree 
Carnations  in  the  open,  and  for  that  reason  the 
plants  would  be  held  in  check.  Light  soil  would 
be  preferable  to  heavy  soil,  as  the  roots  would  be 
less  liable  to  perish  in  winter.  If  you  have  any 
garden  soil  of  this  character  and  surplus  plants 
of  any  of  the  varieties,  you  may  make  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  your  garden. 

Pruning  Gooseberries  in  Summer. 

Our  Gooseberries  are  pruned  on  the  spur 
system,  but  during  the  summer  season  some  of 
them  make  a  lot  of  growth,  and  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gather  the  few  berries  produced  by  those 
bushes.  Would  it  be  proper  t-o  prune  them  in 
summer?  (C.  Lewis.) 

Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  are  often 
pinned  in  summer  in  order  to  remove  the  super¬ 
fluous  growths  and  give  the  berries  a  better 
chance  to  ripen,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  spurs  instead  of  long  useless  shoots. 
This  applies  most  often  to  Currants  grown  upon 
walls.  Gooseberries  pruned  on  the  system  you 
mention  do,  however,  often  behave  in  the  manner 
you  state.  Pruning  in  summer  is  a  partial 
remedy,  and  may  consist  in  shortening  the  shoots 
to  within  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  the  base.  We  should 
not  make  them  shorter  at  this  period  in  case 
they  may  start  into  growth  a  second  time.  When 
left  at  a  length  of  4  in.  the  second  growth  will 
be  removed  at  the  winter  pruning,  leaving  the 
buds  at  the  base  still  dormant.  We  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  bushes  which  grow  rampantly 
and  produce  only  a  few  fruits  should  be  root 
pruned.  This  may  be  effected  by  taking  out  a 
trench  all  round  the  bushes  and  not  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  plants  themselves.  The 
roots  can  then  be  shortened  back  to  the  ball  of 
soil  left.  Provided  the  bushes  are  not  very  old 
they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  altogether 
and  replanted  after  having  their  rambling  roots 
trimmed  back.  The  process  of  transplanting 
has  the  effect  of  checking  over-rampant  growth, 
and  inducing  the  bushes  to  assume  a  more  fruit¬ 
ful  character.  This  process  is  not  often  adopted, 
but  it  has  been  done  with  success,  and  if  the 
bushes  are  not  too  old  it  would  be  well  worth 
making  the  experiment. 

Wrinkled.  Vine  Leaves, 

Will  you  inform  me  through  the  pages  of  your 
journal  whether  the  enclosed  leaves  indicate  any 
kind  of  disease,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it? 
(C.  C.  W.) 

We  should  describe  it  as  a  condition  of  the 
leaves,  rather  than  a  disease,  and  it  is  usually 
brought  about  by  some  fault  in  cultivation. 
Usually  it  is  due  to  keeping  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  a  moist  and  saturated  condition, 
especially  during  the  early  period  of  growth. 
The  term  usually  applied  to  Vine  leaves  in  this 
condition  is  simply  that  they  are  wart-ed.  The 
warts  or  outgrowths  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
simply  indicate  a  pathological  condition  brought 
about  by  the  young  leaves  being  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and  therefore 
unable  to  perform  their  functions  properly.  If 
not  particularly  numerous  over  the  Vines"  they 
will  do  no  great  harm.  Next  year  you  should 
make  an  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  giving  ven¬ 
tilation,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  house  will 
not  be  saturated  during  the  whole  length  of  the 
day.  They  should  be  dry  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
least — about  mid-day. 

Pyrethrums  After  Flowering. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Pyrethrums  which  flowered 
well  in  June,  but  -they  keep  green  and  show  no 
signs  of  dying  down.  The  rain  seems  to  keep 
them  growing.  Do  they  require  any  particular 
treatment?  (A.  L.) 

Pyrethrums  do  not  die  down  after  flowering, 
but  usually  make  a  considerable  amount  of 


growth  during  summer,  if  moisture  is  fairly  suffi¬ 
cient.  For  this  reason  they  often  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  growth  with  the  advent  of  rain  in 
autumn.  What  we  should  advise  you  to  do  is 
to  cut  down  the  flower  stems  immediately  after 
they  have  done  flowering,  leaving  the  root  leaves 
untouched.  This  process  often  causes  Pyre¬ 
thrums  to  make  a  vigorous  growtli  during  the 
summer  and  to  flower  again  in  the  autumn. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  this  system  carried  out, 
and  large  quantifies  of  useful  flowers  for  cutting 
have  been  obtained  in  the  autumn. 

Parsnip  Leaves  Tunnelled. 

I  send  you  some  Parsnip  leaves  which  have 
been  tunnelled  by  some  insect.  What  do  you 
think  it  is  and  how  can  it  be  cured,  if  possible? 
(C.  R.  Sims.) 

The  leaves  of  your  Parsnips  are  being  tunnelled 
by  the  Celery  fly  (Tephritis  Onopordinis) .  Your 
best  plan  is  to  remove  and  burn  the  worst  of  the 
leaves  and  examine  the  rest  for  the  traces  of  the 
grub  inside  the  leaf.  When  you  find  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  grub  it  may  be  squeezed  between 
the  finger  and  the  thumb.  The  plants  might 
also-  be  syringed  with  tobacco  water,  so  as  to 
make  them  distasteful  to  the  fly  and  to  prevent 
her  from  laying  her  eggs  there.  If  you  follow 
out  these  hints  assiduously,  the  grubs  cannot  do 
your  Parsnips  any  particular  harm. 

Canon  Hall  Muscat  Grape. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  few  berries  of  Canon 
Hall  Grape,  sufficient,  I  think,  for  you  to  see  the 
unsatisfactory  state  they  are  in.  I  have  two  rods 
of  it  in  a  house  with  four  rods  of  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  while  the  Alexandrias  are  very  satis¬ 
factory,  the  Canon  Hall  will  not  have  a  bunch 
fit  to  cut.  As  it  is  my  first  experience  with  this 
variety,  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  infor¬ 
mation  upon  its  culture,  as  I  hope  to  alter  the 
condition  another  season  if  possible.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  and  your  readers  will  gladly  help  me 
with  advice  for  their  future  treatment.  Thanking 
you  for  the  same  favours.  (Oanox  Hall.) 

You  are  not  the  only  gardener  who  has  had  a 
deal  of  trouble  with  this  variety,  which  was  at 
one  time  largely  cultivated,  but  for  many  years 
past  has  been  gradually  disappearing  from  the 
vineries  of  every  establishment.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  Grape,  though  inferior  to  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
raised.  The  Vine  grows  very  rapidly,  but  at  the 
same  time  continues  so  late  in  the  season  that  the 
thick  pithy  shoots  never  ripen  properly,  and  that 
is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  mis¬ 
behaviour  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Vine  really 
requires  a  long  season  with  plenty  of  heat  to 
bring  the  fruit  to  maturity,  and  some  heat  to 
assist  in  ripening  it  off  in  the  autumn.  You  have 
evidently  succeeded  in  getting  berries  of  large  and 
handsome  size,  though  they  have  been  spoiled  by 
what  is  termed  rust  on  the  skin.  We  presume  you 
have  taken  great  care  with  it,  and  that  the  rust 
has  not  been  due  to  the  careless  handling  of  the 
berries,  but  to  other  conditions,  possibly  cold 
draughts  while  the  door  was  being  opened  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  grapes,  when  the  skin  was  thin 
and  tender.  You  do  not  say  whether  your  vinery 
is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  or  a  flue,  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  the  former.  The  pipes  might  possibly  have 
been  overheated  at  some  time,  thus  causing  a  dry 
atmosphere,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  berries 
in  the  young  state.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether 
you  may  or  may  not  have  been  using  sulphur  to 
destroy  red  spider.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  its 
use  in  the  case  of  all  Grapes  while  the  skin  is  yet 
young  and  tender,  but  more  particularly  in  "the 
case  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat  and  white  or  yellow 
skinned  Grapes  in  general.  Possibly  some  of  our 
readers  may  recently  have  had  practical  experience 
with  this  variety,  and  can  assist  with  further 
information. 

Insects  from  South  Africa. 

I  am  enclosing  three  small  insects,  hoping  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  me  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  them.  (H.  R.,  Port  Elizabeth.) 

The  insect  which  had  been  labelled  No.  1  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  ladybird  family,  but  it  had 
all  been  smashed  in  coming  through  the  post,  and 
the  pieces  scattered  through  the  box.  The  other 
insects  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  so  that  we  can 
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scarcely  help  you  in  the  matter.  The  question  is 
one  which  really  belongs  to  entomology  rather 
than  gardening,  and  if  there  is  a  museum  or  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  South  Africa,  that 
would  be  the  best  place  to  settle  all  questions 
concerning  insects,  injurious  or  otherwise,  native 
to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Autumn  Flowering  Colcliicums. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  through  the  columns  of 
The  Gardening  World  the  best  three  autumn¬ 
flowering  Colcliicums,  not  very  expensive  ones, 
and  good  foliage  a  consideration  ;  also  when  to 
plant  ?  (Murr  aythwaite.  ) 

It  is  easier  to  name  good  autumn-flowering 
Colcliicums  than  to  give  you  all  the  qualities 
which  you  require  combined  in  one  plant.  The 
three  best  species  would  be  Colchicum  autumnale, 
C.  variegatum  and  C.  speciosum.  These  are 
selected  for  the  reason  that  they  give  a  succes¬ 
sion.  All  of  them  have  good  foliage,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  produced  until  spring.  If  you  re¬ 
quire  species  producing  their  leaves  and  flowers 
together,  then  you  must  be  content  with  flowers 
of  smaller  size  and  blooming  from  mid-winter 
till  spring  more  or  less  rather  than  in  autumn. 
Amongst  this  lot  we  should  name  C.  libanoticum, 
C.  hydrophilum,  and  C.  crociflorum.  Several 
others  of  this  character  could  be  named  which 
produce  their  flowers  and  leaves  together,  but 
owing  to  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  they 
bloom  they  must  be  kept  under  glass  if  satisfaction 
is  expected  from  them  in  the  way  of  flowers  in  your 
northern  latitude.  The  plants,  however,  are 
much  smaller  in  every  respect  than  the  autumn 
flowering  ones  which  we  named,  and  consequently 
you  might  object  to  them  on  this  score.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  get  the  half-dozen  which  we  have  named,  as 
most  if  not  all  of  them  are  to  be  obtained  cheaply 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  C.  crociflorum 
is  really  a  very  handsome  one,  being  striped  like 
a  Crocus,  and  is  the  last  to  come  into  bloom  of 
those  we  mention.  The  autumn-flowering  ones 
should  be  planted  out  in  August,  and  the  three 
others  potted  not  later  than  October. 

Violas  and  Green  Fly. 

For  some  time  past  my  Violas  have  been  making 
no  progress  whatever,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  them 
being  infested  with  green  fly-  What  remedy  can 
you  suggest  that  would  kill  the  pest  without 
injuring  the  plants?  (A.  J.  Bentley.) 

A  very  simple  and  easy  method  of  checking  the 
multiplication  of  green  fly  upon  Violas  is  to 
syringe  them  overhead,  so  as  to  slightly  damp 
them,  and  then  dust  the  growing  crowns  with 
tobacco  powder.  This  may  be  rather  a  slow 
process  unless  you  have  something  that  will  dis¬ 
tribute  the  powder  rapidly.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  effectual 
method  of  stopping  the  depredations  of  green  fly 
on  Violas.  The  damping  with  water  is  merely  to 
hold  the  tobacco  powder  until  it  has  thoroughly 
effected  its  mission.  There  can  be  no  doubt  also 
that  the  slow  growth  made  by  the  plants  is  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  this  insidious  enemy. 

Best  Evergreen  Cotoneasters. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  through  the  columns  of 
The  Gardening  World  the  best  evergreen 
Cotoneasters  and  other  wall-coverers — other  than 
Ivies,  Garryas  and  Escallonias — especially  please 
regarding  the  first-named.  (Mtjrraythwaite.) 

In  our  opinion  and  experience,  the  best  ever¬ 
green  Cotoneasters  for  wall  coverings  are  C. 
microphylla,  C.  Simonsii,  _  C.  rotundifolia,  C. 
buxifolia,  and  C.  horizontalis.  All  of  the  above 
are  evergreen,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  C. 
Simonsii,  which  loses  its  leaves  in  smoky  towns, 
but  should  behave  differently  with  you.  We  could 
mention  several  other  beautiful  evergreen  species, 
but  we  fear  they  would  be  less  satisfactory  as 
wall  coverings  than  those  we  have  given.  C. 
microphylla.  gives  the  most  dense  evergreen  cover¬ 
ing  of  any  that  we  have  seen  employed  for  this 
purpose.  'There  is  a  new  one  of  great  promise, 
which  we  think  will  yet  prove  to  be  a  very 
handsome  subject,  but  at  present  it  is  scarce  and 
dear.  We  refer  to  C.  angustifolia,  figured  in  The 
Gardening  World  for  December  24th,  1904,  pp. 
1047  and  1048.  The  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus 
Bvracantha)  is  very  similar  to  a  Cotoneaster,  and 


is  also  evergreen.  It  makes  a  splendid  wall 
covering,  even  in  the  far  North.  There  are 
several  species  of  Jasminum  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  evergreen  on  account  of  the  colour  of 
the  stems  rather  than  the  foliage,  and  this  would 
include  J.  nudiflorum,  J.  officinale  and  J.  revolu- 
tum,  all  of  which  are  hardy  in  Britain.  You 
may  well  try-  some  of  the  species  of  Elaeagnus, 
such  as  E.  glabra,  E.  g.  foliis  variegatis,  E. 
pungens.  variegatus,  and  its  variety  E.  p.  aureo- 
maculatus,  which  prove  very  hardy  in  the  South, 
and  we  think  would  answer  your  purpose  and 
prove  hardy  in  your  district.  'Several  others  we 
could  name,  but  as  you  have  the  best  of  them  it 
would  be  well  to  try  those  which  have  been  named 
before  attempting  the  evergreen  species  of 
Ceanothus,  Choisya  ternata,  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
etc. 

Rapid  growing  Roses  for  Walls. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  through  the  columns 
of  The  Gardening  World  advice  on  rapid-grow¬ 
ing  Roses  to  cover  walls,  continuous  flowerers  and 
bearing  leaves  long.  Give  the  ten  best  for  South 
of  Scotland,  mild  but  windy.  (Murkaythwaite.) 

In  order  to  combine  all  the  characters  that  you 
require  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  qualities 
belonging  to  different  groups  of  Roses.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  require  the  leaves  to  hang  over  the 
winter  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  evergreen 
varieties,  which,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  described  as 
perpetual  bloomers.  For  instance  some  good  ever¬ 
green  varieties  are  Flora,  Dundee  Rambler,  and 
Felicite  Perpetue,  but  we  are  afraid  they  would 
not  give  you  continuous  blooming  like  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  sections. 
Amongst  Teas,  we  should  recommend  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Mine.  Berard  and  Bouquet  d’Or.  Excellent 
Hybrid  Teas  for  the  same  purpose  are  Longworth 
Rambler,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Monsieur  Desir 
and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtembourg.  Good  Noisette 
Roses  for  walls  are  Reve  d’Or,  William  Allan 
Richardson  and  Aimee  Vibert.  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere  is  a  good  hybrid  Noisette.  The  above 
exceeds  your  number,  and  if  any  are  to  be  omitted 
we  leave  it  to  you,  as  you  may  possibly  have  some 
of  those  already  which  we  have  named.  In  any 
case,  all  of  them  are  first-class  Roses  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  named.  We  hesitated  to  recommend 
Marechal  Niel,  as  it  does  not  succeed  equally  in 
every  garden  out  of  doors. 

American  Blight  on  Apples. 

Last  year  some  young  Apple  trees  got  badly 
blighted  with  American  Blight,  and  now  it  is 
appearing  again.  Can  you  say  what  would  effec¬ 
tually  check  it?  (A.  M.  E.) 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  trees  are 
in  leaf  and  fruit,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  employ 
some  of  the  washes  that  you  could  utilise  with 
good  effect  in  winter.  At.  present,  however,  you 
will  have  to  use  a  half-worn  painter’s  brush,  and 
dip  it  in  some  or  other  insecticide  that  will  kill 
the  American  Blight  by  direct  contact  with  the 
fly  in  the  affected  spots.  Methylated  spirits  are 
very  useful  for  this  purpose,  or  you  could  use  a 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  brush'  may  simply  be 
dipped  into  either  of  these  and  the  blighted  por¬ 
tions  well  scrubbed  with  the  brush,  being  careful 
both  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  not  to  touch  them 
with  these  insecticides.  It  would  no  doubt  save 
you  a  deal  of  trouble  in  summer  if  you  would  take 
the  trouble  to  remove  the  soil  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  and  to  place  in  the  hole  a  layer  of 
lime  or  soot,  as  the  aphis  which  produces  what 
is  termed  American  Blight  often  lives  there  in 
numbers  upon  the  roots  during  winter,  and  then 
comes  out  in  summer  to  attack  the  stems  and 
shoots  of  the  trees.  Winter  time  would  also  be 
suitable  for  removing  all  the  rough  portions 
around  the  diseased  spots,  so  as  to  let  you  get 
at  any  insects  or  eggs  that  may  be  concealed 
there.  At  that  time  you  could  safely  use  paraffin 
or  paraffin  emulsion  to  scrub  the  diseased  spots. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  D.)  1,  Lavandula  spica ;  2,  Rosmarinus 
officinalis;  3,  Spiraea  discolor;  4,  Spiraea 
Douglasii ;  5,  Spiraea  japonica  Anthony  Waterer. 
— (It.  L.)  1,  Spiraea  palmata ;  2,  Erig'eron  phila- 
delphicus ;  3,  Lilium  croceum ;  4,  Geranium 

armenum ;  5,  Impatiens  Roylei ;  6,  Veronica 
longit'olia  rosea ;  7,  Chrysanthemum  maximum 


var. — (E.  M.  R.)  1,  Sedum  Telephium;  2.  Cam¬ 
panula  Trachelium  ;  3,  Campanula  glomerata ;  4, 
Sedum  Rhodiola ;  5,  Phalaris  arundinacea  varie- 
gata. ;  6,  Campanula  Medium  Calycanthema. — 
(G.  Wood)  1,  Lilia  vulgaris;  2,  Tilia  petiolaris  ; 
3,  I  ilia  cordata ;  4,  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  5.  Berberis 
Darwinii  ;  6,  Rhus  typhina  laciniata. — (C.  B.  G.  I 
Carduus  arvensis  (some  might  call  it  C.  a. 
horridus,  while  others  would  say  C.  horridus,  and 
regard  it  as  the  typical  form  of  the  species.  Some 
forms  are  certainly  more  spiny  than  others,  but 
we  think  your  specimen  merely  a  starved  state  of 
the  species  on  poor  soil).— (W.  W.)  1,  Osmunda 
regalis  ;  2,  L  istrea  goldieana  ;  3,  Polystichum 
angulare  var.;  4,  Lastrea  Filix-ma’s  cristate;  5, 
Lastrea  spinulosa;  6,  Neplirodium  decompositum 
glabellum. — (C.  C.  W.)  1,  Veronica  Traversii ;  2, 
Veronica  parviflora  angustifolia ;  3,  Berberis 

wallichiana. — (W.  C.  M. )  1,  Linaria  vulgaris  ;  2. 
Phyteuma  orbiculare ;  3,  Cephalanthera  grandi¬ 
flora ;  4,  Epipactis  latifolia ;  5,  Ecliium  vulgare; 
6,  Galium  verum;  7,  Aira  caespitosa. — (T.  L.)  1, 
Oncidium  praetextum ;  2,  Oncidium  curtum ;  3, 
Cypripedium  niveum  ;  4,  Epidendrum  vitellinum. 
— (R.  B. )  1,  Trachelium  caeruleum  ;  2,  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus  ;  3,  Coronilla  glauca ;  4,  Caliste- 
mon  salignus;  5,  Cassia  floribunda;  6,  Plumbago 
capensis  alba.— (D.  Marks)  1,  Malope  trifida 
grandiflora ;  2,  Lavatera  trimestris  alba ;  5, 

Malva  moschata ;  4,  Nemojihila  insignis;  5, 

Clarkia  pulchella ;  6,  Linum  grandiflorum  ;  7, 
Lupinus  nanus. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. — Novelties  from  Central  and 
Western  China. 

Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  The  Royal 
Nurseries,  Maidstone. — A  Descriptive  List  of 
Strawberries,  Summer  Fruit-s,  Dutch  Bulbs,  etc. 

Everard  and  Co.,  Heiloo,  near  Alkmaar,  Hol¬ 
land.- — Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  including 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  etc. 


Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  fund  up  to  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  July  8th,  are  as  follows: — Pre¬ 
viously  acknowledged,  £41  16s.  9d.  Mr. 

A.  Eade,  Is.  ;  Mr.  J.  Wann,  2s.  ;  Miss 
Wheeler,  5s. 

International  Show  at  Edinburgh. — The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  met  on  the  12tli  inst. ,  when  arrange¬ 
ments  were  further  matured  for  this  forth¬ 
coming  event  on  13th  to  15th  September. 
Already  a  considerable  number  of  applications 
for  space  for  non-competitive  exhibits  have 
been  received.  The  last  date  for  receiving 
these  is  27th  inst.  On  the  representation  of 
prospective  exhibitors,  the  Council  have  modi¬ 
fied  the  rule  as  to  staging  exhibits  by  11  p.m., 
and  have  now  resolved  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  classes  of  exhibits  which  are 
specially  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  all  ex- 
1  u bits  must  be  in  the  Waverley  Market  by  mid¬ 
night  on  12th  September,  and  all  staging  must 
be  completed  by  3  a.m. 

Bill  for  the  Sale  of  Poisons. — In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr. 
Alexander  Cross,  M.P.,  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  when  lie  proposes  to 
introduce  his  Bill  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
substances  used  extensively  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  but  which 
are  technically  included  as  poisons  under  the 
schedules  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  in  view  of  the 
efforts  made  to  monopolise  the  trade  in  sucli 
articles  by  retail  druggists,  to  the  injury  of 
these  industries  of  f  arming  and  gardening,  and 
in  reply  he  received  the  following  answer:  — 
“  The  Bill  in  question  falls  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of.  the  Privy  Council  rather  than  my 
own,  but  I  am  in  communication  with  my 
noble  friend  the  Lord  President  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  its  introduction  at  no  distant 
date,  and,  further,  that  the  Bill  is  in  a  state 
cl  preparedness.” 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Jasmine  buds  that  keep  their  odours  to  themselves  all  day,  but  when  the 
sunlight  dies  away  let  the  delicious  secret  out.” — Moore. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

Multiplying  New  Roses. 

When  raisers  of  new  Roses  have  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  distinct  and  handsome  new 
'variety  of  Rose,  their  next  care  is  how 
to  increase  it  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  That  of  course 
applies  to  most  new  plants  which  are  about 
to  be  put  into  commerce,  including  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Carnations  and  other  florists’ 
Howers.  The  Daily  Express  says  that  last 
•July  there  were  only  fifteen  plants  of  Rose 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight  in  existence,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  over  10,000 
plants  of  it.  Last  year  all  the  plants  were 
cut  to  the  ground,  every  bud  utilised 
for  budding  on  stocks  being  grown  to 
receive  it.  This  being  a  Rambler  Rose, 
the  De  la  Grifi'erae  stock  is  one  of  the  most 
suitable  on  which  to  bud  it. 

The  original  fifteen  plants  threw  up  fresh 
stems,  and  in  November  when  the  young 
wood  was  fairly  firm  they  were  cut  down 
again  and  utilised  for  grafts  to  be  placed  on 
stocks  kept  under  glass  for  the  purpose. 
The  plants  at  this  stage,  being  kept  in  heat, 
induced  the  grafts  to  grow  after  they  had 
taken  to  the  stock,  and  by  February  the 


rere  two  or  more  feet  in  height. 
The  basal  portion  of  the  shoots  were  then 
used  for  grafting  purposes,  while  the  tops 
were  utilised  as  cuttings.  By  following  out 
this  practice  the  original  fifteen  plants  have 
been  increased  to  10,000. 

The  Pear  Midge. 

Although  this  pest  of  the  Pear  tree  was 
only  reported  as  having  been  introduced  to 
this  country  relatively  a  few  years  ago,  yet 
in  the  short  period  intervening  it  Das 
multiplied  immensely  and  scattered  itself 
over  a  great  portion  of  England  at  least. 
When  a  new  pest  of  a  cultivated  plant  gets 
introduced,  the  most  important  question  is 
whether  our  climate  is  suitable  for  its  we'l- 
being.  If  so,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
enemy  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  plantationson  which 
it  lives.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  Mr. 
Saunders  said  that  the  Pear  midge  seems 
to  be  spreading  more  and  more  every  year 
in  this  country,  and  unless  means  are  taken 
to  check  it  the  Pear  will  became  a  rare  fruit. 
That  would  indicate  that  our  climate  is 
suitable  for  its  welfare.  Mr.  Saunders  has 
an  idea  thit  if  fruit-growers  in  districts 
where  the  insect  abounds  would  agree 
together  on  some  common  line  of  action  the 
pest  would  be  materially  lessened  in  numbers, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  stamped  out. 
He  also  said  that  su  h  remarks  would  apply 
to  many  other  injurious  insects  in  this 
country.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  good 
would  result  by  a  combination  of  growers, 
but  this  should  apply  not  merely  to  large 
growers  of  fruit,  but  also  to  those  having 
only  small  gardens,  provided  there  were 
Pears  in  it.  There  is  a  phase  of  the  question 
of  injurious  insects  which  gets  only  a  very 
small  share  of  attention  in  this  country. 
We  refer  to  the  fact  that  every  injurious 
or  other  insect  has  its  own  parasite, 
which  in  a  state  of  nature  keeps  it 
in  check.  Now  if  it  so  happens  that  the  Pear 
midge  has  been  introduced  to  this  country 
without  its  parasite,  it  will  undoubtedly 
run  riot  amongst  our  crops  of  this  useful 
fruit  throughout  the  country.  We  have 
not  learned  that  any  one  is  studying  the 
question  of  parasites,  or  is  going  into  the 
question  of  introducing  the  parasite  of  this 
particular  insect.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  parasite  of  an  insect  increases 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  inject  itself,  and 
requires  no  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
fruit  growers  to  make  it  do  its  work.  Indeed, 
it  would  simply  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  food  at  its  command,  and 
thereby  keep  this  pest  in  check  at  .no  cost 


whatever  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  had  an  entomological 
department  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  life-histories  of  insects,  for  discovering 
their  parasites  andliberating  them  in  orchards 
if  they  have  not  hitherto  been  introduced. 
We  know  for  certain  that  some  real  plant 
enemies  are  annually  killed  in  hundreds, 
even  in  small  gardens,  by  their  parasites.  In 
a  small  way  gardeners  and  fruit  growers 
can  of  course  keep  the  insect  in  subjection 
by  collecting  and  destroying  all  infested 
fruit. 

How  Australia  Helps  the  Farmer. 

Mr.  John  Plummer  states  that  no  country 
does  more  to  assist  the  farmer  when  once 
established  on  the  land  than  the  Com  mon¬ 
wealth  of  Australia.  In  Germiny,  Land 
Credit  Banks,  based  on  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciples  assist  the  struggling  farmer.  In  1894 
the  We  •tern  Australian  Parliament  passed  an 
Agricultural  Bank  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  parsons  in  cultivating  and  improv¬ 
ing  agricultural  lands.  South  Australia  in 
the  following  year  passed  a  State  Advanced 
Act,  and  in  1896  the  Victorian  Savings 
Banks  were  amalgamated  and  empowered  to 
assist  persons  in  agricultural  pursuits  by 
making  advances  on  the  security  of  their 
respective  properties.  In  1899  an  Act  was 
passed  in  New  South  Wales  to  assist  settlers 
who  were  struggling  against  drought  or  bush 
fires,  and  in  1902  this  Act  was  extended,  so 
that  advances  up  to  £500  were  made,  to 
be  repaid  with  interest  during  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years.  The  Queensland  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank  Act  empowers  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  advances  not  exceeding  £800 
each.  In  Western  Australia  advances  may 
be  made  up  to  two-thirds  the  value  of 
improved  land,  but  not  exceeding  £1,000 
in  any  one  case.  Mr.  Plummer  also  states  that 
the  instalments  and  interest  are  being  regu¬ 
larly  paid,  showing  th  it  the  assistance  was 
not  misplaced. 
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WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


-  RESULT  - 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  D.  V.  E.”  for  his  article  on 
“  Mesembryantbeinums,"  p.  589. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Morris”  for  his  article  on 
“  Silver  Box  Dying”;  and  another  to  “J.  B. 
for  his  article  on  “Plants  for  Shady  Window 
Box,”  p.  591. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Those  who  would  have  their  gardens  as  gay 
as  possible  through  spring  and  early  summer 
will  find  that  seeds  of  many  things  may  be 
sown  in  autumn  with  greater  advantage 
than  in  spring.  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Brampton  Stocks,  Reseda,  alba,  the  white 
Mignonette,  and  many  others  may  be  sown 
in  early  August,  and  when  large  enough 
pricked  off  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  on 
a  shelf  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  Such  plants 
will  grow  away  strongly  with  the  lengthening 
days  in  spring,  and  when  planted  out  in 
March  will  grow  into  strong  plants,  and  come 
into  flower  much  earlier  than  the  spring 
sown.  Brompton  Stocks  may  often  be  planted 
in  their  flowering  positions  in  autumn,  but 
occasionally  suffer  from  excessive  moisture  ; 
grown  in  boxes  in  a  frame,  however,  they  may 
be  planted  out  with  good  balls  of  soil 
attached,  and  soon  become  established. 

Many  who  have  hitherto  thought  it  the  cor¬ 
rect  thing  to  sow  annuals  in  April  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that  many  of  them  may  be 
sown  in  late  September  and  October.  It  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  follow  this  autumn  sow¬ 
ing  method  in  conjunction  with  bulb  plant¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  those  who  grow  groups  or 
beds  of  Spanish  Irise9  will  be  well  advised 
to  sow  Gypsophila  elegans  or  G.  e.  rosea  just 
after  planting  the  Irises.  Both  will  flower 
in  early  June,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  a 
prettier  sight  cannot  be  imagined.  One  of 
the  prettiest  little  annuals  for  autumn  sow¬ 
ing  is  Ionopsidium  acaule,  wdiich  will  flower 
in  March,  and  keep  on  for  weeks..  The  whole 
lant  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches  in 
eight,  and  might  be  suitably  employed  in 
conjunction  with  Crocuses,  the  tiny  white 
flowers  contrasting  well  with  any  colour. 
Other  annuals  which  may  be  sown  in  autumn 
are  Silene  pendula-  compacta,  with  lovely 
rose-coloured  flowers,  ana  S.  p.  Triumph, 
with  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade ;  also  the 
annual  Candytufts,  Iberis  coronaria,  Iberis 
amara,  and  Iberis  umbellata,  with  Lnn- 
nanthes  Douglasii,  Nigella  damascena.  and 
Linarias  of  sorts.  In  fact,  the  amateur  will 
find  it  interesting  to  experiment  with  the 
autumn  sowing  of  many  annuals  hitherto 
dealt  with  in  spring.  A  light,  well-drained 
soil  is  most  conducive  to  success,  but  even  in 
a  heavy  soil,  if  thoroughly  dug  and  raked 
fine,  autumn  sowing  is  usually  effective. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbage. —  The  first  sowing  of  these  for 
spring  use  should  be  made  about  the  25th  of 
the  present  month,  selecting  an  open  part  of 
the  garden.  The  ground  should  be  finely 
broken  up,  but  not  too  rich,  and  sown  in  beds, 
scattering  the  seed  thinly.  Before  raking  in 
give  a  good  dusting  of  lime  and  wood  ashes, 
also  a  thorough  Soaking  with  water  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  net  securely  against  birds. 
I  know  of  no  variety,  when  a  good  strain  is 
secured,  to  equal  Ellam’s  Early.  It  has  the 
good  points  of  being  hardy,  extremely  quick 
in  maturing,  very  rarely  runs  to  seed  pre¬ 
maturely.  and  the  quality  is  all  one  could 
Wish.  FloWer  of  Spring  is  also  a  capital 


kind,  aboitt  a  fortnight  later  than  the  above, 
and  growTs  much  larger. 

Coleworts. —  The  first  batch  of  these 
should  now  be  planted  on  a  deeply-dug,  well- 
enL'iched  piece  of  ground.  Plant  one  foot 
apart  all  ways,  make  very  firm,  and  well 
water  in.  The  soil  should  be  constantly 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe  to  promote  a  free, 
quick  growth. 

Onions. —  During  the  next  fortnight  those 
required  for  large  bulbs,  either  for  exhibition 
or  home  use,  should  receive  two  good  water¬ 
ings  a  week  if  the  weather  continues  to  be 
dry,  after  which  little  more  should  be  given. 

Late  Peas. —  The  last  sowings  should  now 
be  well  staked,  and  to  ensure  heavy  crops  of 
good  quality  the  plants  should  be  somewhat 
severely  thinned,  the  ground  well  mulched, 
and  abundance  of  water  given  during  spells  of 
dry  weather.  The  under  parts  of  the  foliage 
should  be  well  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  mildew,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  in  most  districts  to  protect  the 
pods  against  birds  with  garden  netting.  The 
tits  especially  have  a  particular  liking  for 
these  at  this  season. 

Runner  Beans. —  These  are  looking  re¬ 
markably  well  this  year.  Endeavour  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  sticks  covered  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  to  ensure  this  it  will  be 
necessary  where  planted  thin,  as  they  should 
be,  to  go  along  the  rows  to  regulate  and  tie 
up  some  of  the  growth  in  the  weakest  places  ; 
and  immediately  they  have  reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  top  nip  off  the  points. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Seasonable  Reminders. —  This  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  busy  period  of  the  year  in  this 
department ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
in  this  calendar  to  remarks  upon  general 
work  and  preparing  for  the  busy  time  to 
come.  Much  forethought  is  required  now  in 
the  matter  of  working  up  a  sufficient  stock  of 
the  various  plants  that  are  known  to  be  in 
demand  next  winter  and  spring.  Cuttings  ot 
most  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
root  readily  at  this  time  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  much  artificial  heat,  and  the  young 
plants  have  time  to  become  well-rooted  and 
strong  before  the  short  cold  days  are  upon  us. 
Winter-flowering  plants,  such  as  Euphorbias, 
Eranthemums,  and  the  like,  must  be  re- 
shifted  on  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and 
every  means  taken  to  encourage  robust  un¬ 
checked  growth.  All  plants  growing  in  pots 
and  hanging  baskets  must  be  well  attended  to 
for  water  for  the  next  few  weeks,  as  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  in  which  they  grow  are  full  of  feed¬ 
ing  roots  at  this  time  and  quickly  become 
dry. 

Insect  pests  are  the  bane  of  all  gardeners, 
and  during  hot  droughty  weather  they  in¬ 
crease  at  an  alarming  rate,  therefore  I  advise 
frequent  fumigations  to  keep-  them  in  check. 

There  mil  now  be  a  wealth  of  blossom  in 
the  conservatory,  and  as  the  various  subjects 
become  shabby  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  others.  Frequent  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  should  be  carried  out,  and 


due  regard  paid  to  setting  up  the  various 
subjects  in  groups,  for  without  a  doubt  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  all  flowering  plants  is  best 
displayed  by  this  system.  On  very  hot  days 
when  full  air  is  admitted  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
damp  the  floors  of  this  structure  about  mid¬ 
day  to  cool  the  atmosphere. 

Those  who  intend  purchasing  such  bulbs  as 
Freesias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lachenalias, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  early  forcing  should 
now  place  their  orders.  Generally  speaking, 
the  customers  who  order  early  are  best 
served.  I  shall  give  a  few  cultural  details 
with  regard  to  potting  up  and  after-treat¬ 
ment  of  these  bulbs  in  next  week’s  notes  ;  in 
the  meantime  preparations  may  be  made  to 
deal  with  them  immediately  on  arrival,  as 
nothing  is  more  harmful  to  the  bulbs  than  to 
remain  out  of  soil  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Phloxes. — There  are  hardly  any  plants 
which  repay  the  cultivator  better  than  these, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  are  making  a 
fine  display  in  the  borders.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  thinning  the  growths  as 
before  advised  and  tying  the  shoots  out 
separately,  leaving  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  to  each  plant,  so  that  each  can  develop 
perfectly.  Either  in  groups  or  as  single 
specimens  they  produce  a  fine  mass  of  colour, 
but  during  dry  weather  copious  supplies  of 
water  must  be  given  both  to  those  in  flower 
and  others  which  bloom  later  in  the  summer. 
It  is  important  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  for  flowering  at  this  season  the 
following  are  specially  good  :  Eclaireur,  Miss 
Lingard,  Tapis  Blanc,  Helene  Vacaresco, 
L’Aiglon,  Vivid,  Coquelicot,  Lord  Kelvin, 
Mdme.  Chauvry,  and  E.  Boissier. 

The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  stirred  with 
the  Dutch  hoe,  and  if  the  weather  continues 
dry  water  must  be  given  frequently  at  the 
roots  of  all  subjects,,  but  especially  those 
which  are  only  surface  rooting.  Borders 
which  were  replanted  last  autumn  or  spring 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  mulching  with 
any  suitable  material  that  can  be  spared. 

A.  E.  T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries  for  forcing  require  a  long 
season  of  growth  to  perfect  nice  crowns  by 
autumn,  and  should  be  placed  in  their  fruit¬ 
ing  pots  early  in  the  coming  month.  If  the 
layers  were  well  rooted  before  severing  from 
the  parent  plant  very  few  days  need  intervene 
ere  this  work  be  proceeded  with,  as  it  is  bad 
practice  to  allow  them  to  starve  in  these 
small  pots  after  once-  they  are  fit  to  transfei 
to  a  larger  size.  Although  they  are  not  s<. 
well  for  potting  when  very  wet,  yet  the  little 
plants  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  suffej 
for  water  from  the  time  they  are  layered 
in  fact,  right  up  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
As 'regards  size  of  loots  many  prefer  those  o 
5in.  in  diameter,  but  we  always  go  in  foi 
those  half  an  inch  larger,  usually  called  smal 
32’s,  for  the  earliest  batches,  and  65m.  fo 
those  ripening  in  May  and  early  June.  Se-' 
that  the  pots  are  perfectly  clean,  and  plan 
a  large  crock  concave  shape  over  the  drainagi 
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hole  with  an  inch  of  smaller  ones  oh  top  of 
this,  then  a  few  pieces  of  fibrous  turf,  and 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  soot  after  the 
former  has  been  rammed  quite  firm  with  the 
potting  stick.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  6in. 
potful  of  soot  and  bone  meal  respectively  to 
every  four  bushels  of  the  former,  will  be  found 
a  suitable  compost.  In  potting  disentangle 
the  roots  a  bit  at  the  bottom,  and  keep  the 
crown  of  the  plant  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
below  the  rim  so  as  to  allow  for  water,  and 
make  the  soil  quite  firm  with  the  potting  stick 
all  round  the  little  ball  of  roots,  and  stand  in 
the  full  sun,  either  on  rafts  of  wood  or  a  layer 
of  ashes,  standing  nearly  a  pot  thick  for  the 
present,  and  water  each  one  with  a  rose  can  as 
often  as  they  become  dry,  not  overdoing  it  for 
the  first  fortnight. 

Orchard  House. —  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  etc.,  growing  in  pots  require  a  deal  of 
feeding  as  the  fruit  swells  up.  Any  neglect 
in  this  respect  will  soon  show  itself  in  small 
fruits,  and  so,  too,  will  overcropping,  both  of 
wliich  must  be  guarded  against.  Continue 
to  pinch  laterals  and  cut  out  entirely  any 
wood  not  required  for  another  season,  and  as 
soon  as  ripening  commences  withhold  stimu¬ 
lants  as  well  as  overhead  syringing,  especially 
with  Nectarines,  or  splitting  of  the  fruit  will 
occur. 

Planting  New  Vineries  may  still  be  carried 
out,  providing  nice  sturdy  young  canes  be 
chosen,  either  in  cut  backs  or  eyes  started  in 
early  spring.  The  borders  need  not  be  more 
than  2ft.  in  depth,  with  about  9in.  of  drain¬ 
age,  the  soil  to  be  made  very  firm  and  of  a 
fibrous  though  not  too  light  nature.  Merely 
disentangling  a  few  roots  that  may  have  got 
curled  around  the  drainage  must  suffice  at 
this  season,  and  give  the  plants  a  watering 
to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots.  Give  air 
freely  by  day  and  close  about  4  p.m.,  with  a 
thorough  bath  from  the  syringe.  These  ought 
to  make  good  headway  by  autumn,  and  the 
roots  permeate  well  into  the  new  soil.  Do 
not  stop  the  leader  nor  the  laterals  unless 
they  crowd  each  other.  Syringe  about  6.30 
a.m. 

Outdoor  Operations  will  be  numerous  at 
this  date,  requiring  frequent  attention,  espe¬ 
cially  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  these 
making  free  growth  under  the  tropical 
weather  just  now.  Regulate  and  secure  this 
year's  shoots  to  the  wall  or  wire,  remembering 
that  space  is  necessary  for  each  shoot’s 
development,  and  for  exposing  all  fruit  to  the 
sun  s  action.  Pinch  off  any  curled  leaves, 
and  still  apply  quassia  or  other  approved  in¬ 
secticide  to  any  mid-season  and  late  trees 
that  are  molested,  with  aphis.  The  early- 
ripening  varieties,  such  as  Amsden  June, 
Hale’s  Early,  and  Waterloo,  may  be  too  far 
advanced  for  this  to  be  done  ;  such  trees  must 
have  drastic  treatment  as  soon  as  the  fruitsi 
are  gathered.  The  former  is  fairly  early 
With  us,  a  dozen  fruits  having  been  gathered 
on  St.  Swithin’s  Day.  Attend  to  the  root 
watering  of  such  trees  as  advocated  last  week, 
and  keep  all  sub-laterals  removed  in  their 
early  stages.  Early-ripening  Plums,  such  as 
Early  Prolific,  Czar,  etc.,  should  be  netted 
from  the  feathered  tribes,  as  those  will  be 
much  esteemed  for  tarts,  a  change  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  fruits  of  late.  Continue  to 
thin  out  Apples  where  placed  too  thickly, 
Using  such  varieties  as  Lord  Suffield,  Gros- 
venor,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  and  one  or  two  others 
that  mature  early  in  the  kitchen,  and  destroy 
all  found  with  bored  holes,  and  there  will  be 
many  where  spraying  was  neglected. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Climbing  Shrubs. —  Nearly  all  varieties  of 
these,  in  whatever  position  they  are  growing, 
will  now  require  attention,  as  they  have  by 
this  time  made  considerable  growth,  and  un¬ 
less  pruned  and  tied  in  as  required  they  soon 
begin  to  assume  an  untidy  appearance. 
Roses  are  among  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  long  growths  which  are  pro.- 
duced  from  the  base  of  the  plant  should  be 
tied  in,  but  not  pruned,  as  upon  these  depend 
the  flowering  display  next  season.  The 
various  kinds  of  Vines,  Clematis,  Loniceras, 
and  the  like  should  be  tied  in,  and  the 
weakest  growths  removed.  The  same  applies 
to  Ivies  of  sorts,  and  though  one  generally 
sees  these  used  for  clothing  walls,  they  can 
be  used  with  good  effect  on  trellises,  pillars, 
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General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Ttvo  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

h____ _ _ J 

etc.,  and  few  things  are  more  pleasing,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  winter,  than  some  of  the 
variegated  and  golden-leaved  forms. 

Insect  pests  are  often  largely  in  evidence  at 
this  time  of  year,  particularly  on  the  Roses, 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  rid  the  plants  of 
these  by  giving  a  thorough  syringing  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  good  insecticide.  If  the 
weather  is  very  bright  this  should  be  washed 
off  next  morning. 

The  Rock  Roses  or  Cistus  are  perhaps  the 
most  showy  of  flowering  shrubs  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  representative  collection  gives 
much  variety  in  form  and  colour.  They  are 
excellent  for  planting  among  large  rock  work, 
but  several  of  the  varieties  are  also  valuable 
for  interspersing  with  the  other  occupants  of 
the  shrubbery.  As  they  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  frost  in  very  severe  weather  it  is 
advisable  to  give  a  slightly  sheltered  position, 
and  in  full  sun.  These  require  no  pruning, 
and  the  best  results  on  rockwork  are  obtained 


by  letting  them  grow  as  they  please.  Some 
have  very  large  flowers,  while  others  are  quite 
small,  but  a  good  selection  will  be  found 
among  the  following: — C.  ladaniferus,  C. 
corbariensis,  C.  crispus,  C.  laurifolius,  C. 
purpureus,  and  C.  algarvensis.  The  last 
named  is  a  very  charming  but  uncommon 
shrub,  carrying  great  quantities  of  yellow 
flowers  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  and  though  a  small  grower,  is  at 
the  present  time  very  showy. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool-growing  Oncidinms.  —  There  are 
several  species  of  Oncidium  that  thrive  excel¬ 
lently  under  cool  or  cool  intermediate  house 
temperature.  Some  of  them  are  annually 
imported  in  large  quantities,  so  that  they  are 
easily  procured  at  a  modest  outlay.  The 
flowers  of  the  different  species  and  natural 
hybrids  of  this  genus  vary  very  remarkably 
both  in  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  There 
are  numerous  methods  under  which  the 
plants  may  be  cultivated.  They  may  be 
often  found  growing  in  greenhouses  on  a 
piece  of  rough  bark  or  stump  of  wood,  on 
rafts,  in  baskets  and  pots,  while  only  last 
year  I  noted  a  large  specimen  of  O.  flexuosum 
covered  in  flower,  grown,  in  a  tub  3ft.  in 
diameter,  and  exhibited  by  an  enthusiastic 
pitman  at  one  of  the  prominent  shows  in  the 
North  of  England.  They  are  in  most  cases 
profuse  flowering  plants,  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  contended  that  the  free-flowering 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  species  often 
lead  to  detrimental  effects,  especially  where 
the  plants  have  not  been  relieved  of  their 
flower  spikes  within  a  reasonable  time  of  their 
having  become  expanded. 

The  species  suitable  for  cultivation  in  a 
temperature  normally  from  50  to  55  deg.  in 
winter  are  the  Brazilian  section,  which  in¬ 
clude  such  well-known  and  popular  species  as 
O.  concolor,  O.  crispum,  O.  curtum,  0. 
Forbesii,  0.  Martinii,  O.  marshallianum, 
and  others  of  this  section.  The  whole  of  the 
above-mentioned  varieties  are  best  procured 
as  imported  plants.  They  may  be  cleaned  of 
all  dead  and  decaying  matter  about  the  roots 
and  base  of  the  plants.  Select  pots  or 
shallow  pans  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
the  plant  comfortably.  Fill  to  one-half  with 
clean  drainage.  After  placing  the  plant  in 
the  desired  position,  fill  in  the  remaining 
space  with  a  compost  of  chopped  sphagnum 
moss  and  fibrous  peat.  A  little  leaf  soil  may 
be  added  with  sufficient-  rough  sand  or  finely- 
broken  crocks  to  render  the  whole  porous. 
Press  the  compost  firmly  about  the  plants. 
They  may  be  watered  as  soon  as  potting  is 
completed.  Rain  water  should  always  be 
used,  for  it  will  be  found  that  with  the  use  of 
hard  water  the  moss  rarely  grows,  and  gene¬ 
rally  commences  to  decay,  and  that  destroys 
the  remaining  constituents  of  the  potting 
compost. 

After  this  watering  very  little  root  moisture 
will  be  necessary  until  growth  advances, 
when  more  liberal  treatment  is  necessary  up 
to  the  time  that  the  flower  scapes  are  ex¬ 
panded.  After  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower 
they  take  a  prolonged  period  of  rest.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  they  should  be  placed  under 
the  coolest  and  driest  conditions  possible  to 
be  afforded  in  the  cool  house.  During  the 
resting  season  only  sufficient  root  moisture  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  their 
normal  state. 

O.  tigrinum  is  another  desirable  and  useful 
species  that  is  frequently  imported.  It  is  a 
suitable  subject  to  be  cultivated  under  the 
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same  conditions  as  the  cool  house  Odonto- 
glossums.  It  produces  its  long  racemes  of 
yellow  and  brown  flowers  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  0.  ornithorhynchum  is  another 
autumn-flowering  species  suitable  for  cool 
house  culture.  Where  the  plants  are  well 
cultivated  the  graceful  light  racemes  of  pale 
rosy-pink  flowers  are  most  attractive,  and  are 
very  useful  for  cut  flower  purposes.  The 
white  variety,  O.  o.  album,  is  a  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  plant,  which  flowers  a  little  later  than 
the  typical  variety.  I  have  always  found 
this,  the  white  variety,  does  best  when  grown 
a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  normal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  coo]  house. 

0.  incurvum  and  its  variety  0.  i.  album 
are  winter-flowering  kinds,  and  are  very  suit¬ 
able  for  our  purpose  when  grown  in  a  cool 
house.  There  are  many  other  kinds  which 
can  be  included  here,  especially  those  of 
botanical  rather  than  floral  interest.  They 
are  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  and  kept  free  from 
insect  pests  there  need  be  no  difficulties 
anticipated  in  their  cultivation. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


A  Decorative 

Japanese  Evergreen. 


{Nandina  domestica. ) 

Anything  which  appears  in  The  Garden- 
INg  Would  from  the  pen  of  “  Heather  Bell  ” 
is  always  instructive  and  interesting,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  read  his  note  on  p.  565  of 
your  issue  for  July  15th  respecting  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Japanese  evergreen.  It  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  we  have 
received  from  that  country,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  we  have  grown  it  for  several  years  in 
the  shrubberies  here  with  success.  Of  its 
hardiness  there  is  but  little  doubt,  but  it  is 
advisable  when  planting  to  select  a  position 
which  is  sheltered  from  cold  north  and  east 
winds,  so  that  one  facing  south  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  larger  shrubs  at  the  back  would 
suit  this  shrub  admirably.  The  first  winter 
or  two  after  planting  it  is  advisable  to  give 
a  slight  protection,  bat  after  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  there  is  little  need  of  this,  except,  of 
course,  during  a  spell  of  very  severe  weather 
On  the  cold  clay  here  Nandina  domestica 
grows  freely,  and  I  have  also  heard  of  it 
doing  well  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  well  to 
say  that  there  are  two  forms  of  this  shrub, 
the  one  with  reddish  foliage,  as  described  by 
“Heather  Bell,”  and  the  other  with  green 
leaves,  but  the  former  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
Both,  however,  are  sufficiently  beautiful  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  any  collection. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Water  Melon  grows  wild  all  over  Africa. 
It  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  b.c.  2500. 

*  *  * 

Mutual  Antipathies  of  Flowers.  — 
Struggles  to  the  death  are  waged  between 
some  flowers  as  ferociously  as  any  between  the 
armadas  of  rival  nations.  Those  learned  in 
floral  history  declare  that  certain  flowers  bear 
a  deadly  enmity  to  others  of  their  kind.  Roses 
and  Mignonette,  for  instance,  cannot  endure 
each  other’s  society.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley 
is  also  a  bitter  enemy  of  most  other  flowers, 
and  will  kill  them  if  it  gets  the  chance.  Helio¬ 
trope  and  Carnations,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  evince  a  mutual  sympathy  for  one 
another. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beans. — As  soon  as  Broad  Beans  show  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  bloom  to  form  a  good 
crop  pinch  the  point  out  of  each  plant.  This 
not  only  induces  the  Beans  to  set  and  swell 
faster,  but  also  prevents  the  straw  growing 
too  tall,  and  so  suffering  from  strong  winds. 
The  runner  varieties  should  also  be  stopped 
after  they  have  gained  sufficient  height.  In 
some  seasons  even  the  Dwarf  or  Kidney  Beans 
require  pinching.  That  will  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  present  season,  however. 

Potatos. — These  will  ripen  .early  -this 
year,  and  I  strongly  advise  lifting  the  earliest 
varieties  as  soon  as  they  part  easily  from  the 
shaws.  This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  tubers 
meant  for  seed  next  season.  After  lifting, 
spread  out  thinly  on  a  hard  ash  walk  for  ten 
days  or  so.  It  will  be  found  that  potatos  so 
treated  will  keep  well  and,  what  is  of  very 
great  importance,  escape)  the  dreaded  disease. 
Naturally  the  skins  will  be  rather  tender,  but 
with  a  little  care  there  need  be  no  damage 
done,  and  the  skins  will  toughen  and  mature 
as  well  out  of  the  ground  as  in  it. 

Onions. — It  is  yet  too  early  to  sow  the  main 
crop  of  autumn  Onions,  but  where  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  flavouring  early  in  the 
season  a  few  rows  should  be  got  in  at  once. 
Select  a  dry  open  place  if  possible,  and  do  not 
manure  very  heavily  or  the  growth  will  be  too 
soft  to  stand  the  winter.  I  find  Trebour  as 
good  as  any  for  this  sowing,  and  the  old  Welsh 
is  very  hardy,  but  bolts  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  spring. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Where  these  are 
growing  strongly  it  is  well  to  thin  out  some 
of  the  growths  where  these  are  crowded. 
Pinch  the  leaders,  too,  when  they  attain  a  fair 
length,  and  thus  induce  the  fruits  to  swell. 
Marrows  require  very  heavy  waterings,  and  if 
the  position  they  occupy  is  insufficiently 
manured  copious  clrenchings  of  liquid  manure 
must  be  given  them  every  week. 

General  Work. — With  the  break  of  the 
long  drought  weeds  are  suddenly  becoming 
uncomfortably  plentiful,  and  must  be  kept 
under  at  all  costs.  It  is  well  also  to  go  over 
the  vegetable  quarters  and  make  up  any 
blanks  that  may  have  occurred  among  the 
Brassicas.  This  final  making  up  of  blanks 
will  allow  of  any  surplus  plants  being  now 
removed  and  the  ground  freed  for  something 
else.  C.  Blaib. 

Preston,  Linlithgow: 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Bedding  Plants.  —  These  should  now  be 
covering  the  ground.  Pick  off  from  time  ro 
time  all  blooms  of  foliage  Pelargoniums,  and 
remove  all  decaying  blooms  from  flowering 
plants.  Dot  plants  plunged  in  pots  must 
have  special  attention  as  regards  watering  in 
dry  weather. 

'  Carpet  Bedding  is  not  so  popular  as  it 
once  was,  but  a  little  of  it  in  isolated  spots 
makes  a  pleasing  variety.  The  scissors  must 
be  kept  going,  so  that  the  lines  are  kept 
clearly  defined,  and  the  plants  kept  down  to  a 
uniform  height. 

Daffodils. — The  foliage  of  these  has  now 
decayed,  and  where  any  changes  are  to  be 


made  the  bulbs  should  be  lifted  and  ripened 
off  in  the  sun  for  a  little  previous  to  replant¬ 
ing.  Varieties  that  are  grown  in  quantity 
should  be  graded  when  planting  to  ensure 
uniformity.  The  above  remarks  are  also 
applicable  to  May-flowering  or  late  Tulips. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Stage  Pelargoniums. — Cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood  should  now  be  taken.  In¬ 
sert  them  singly  in  thumb  pots  filled  with 
sandy  loam,  covering  the  surface  with  a 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  and  place  in  a 
frame,  admitting  just  sufficient  air  to  pre¬ 
vent  damping  off  till  roots  are  formed,  when 
air  should  be  freely  admitted. 

Cyclamens. —  Preparations  should  now  be 
made  for  sowing,  which  should  be  done  early 
in  August.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very 
thinly  and  regularly  in  well-drained  pans, 
using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand.  Cover  the  seeds 
lightly,  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  place 
on  a  spent  hotbed  or  ordinary  cold  frame  ; 
keep  shaded  till  germination  takes  place. 

- .  C-  C- 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries  are  now  in  full  swing,  and 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  picking, 
and  carefully  attending  to  the  fruit  where 
slugs  are  troublesome  and  birds  destructive. 
The  dessert  fruit  must  be  very  carefully 
selected,  and  the  small-sized  fruit  are  best 
for  preserving  purposes.  Such  varieties  as 
Royal  Sovereign,  Leader,  The  Laxton,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  Joseph  Pa-xton,  and  Fillbasket  are 
all  excellent  varieties,  with  Myatt’s  and  Elton 
Pine  as  late  sorts.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  is  the  finest  of  all  as  a  preserving 
fruit  for  colour,  size  of  berry,  and  flavour. 
For  my  part,  if  I  were  to  grow  only  one 
variety  it  is-  the  one  I  should  prefer.  It  is 
sometimes  confused  with  Garibaldi,  but  I  am 
still  of  opinion  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
variety.  This,  with  some  Eliza  Rivers  and 
John  Ruskin,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
Black  Prince,  are  considered  the  best  preserv¬ 
ing  varieties,  being  of  a  nice  dark  colour, 
medium  size,  and  remain  whole  in  the  boil¬ 
ing,  and  are  considered  an  acquisition  in  that 
way. 

Green  Gooseberries  are  now  in  a  proper 

state  for  gathering  for  preserving,  and  are 
better  not  to  be  too  large  or  too  far  advanced 
in  a  stage  of  ripeness.  Early  Sulphur  A  el- 
lows  are  now  turning  in  for  dessert. 

Raspberries  are  coming  on  fast,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  attention  in  covering  with  nets.  Being 
tall  they  are  not  so  easily  managed  to  get 
them  made  secure,  and  the  best  class  of  nets 
should  be  reserved  for  them  to  keep  out  the 
depredators.  I  find  a  width  of  wire-netting 
round  the  bottom  saves  the  net  very  much 
from  resting  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  better 
still  when  permanent  sides  all  round  Goose¬ 
berry  breaks  can  be  made  with  wire-netting 
6ft.  high,  and  then  only  have  a  net  to  throw 
over  the  toji  during  the  ripening  stage.  This 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  way  in  the  end.  Many 
places  nowadays  are  even  covering  in  the  top 
as  well  with  netting,  which  makes  it  so  much 
more  convenient  for  ladies  getting  under  to 
pick  fruit  off  the  bushes  for  themselves,  which 
many  prefer.  J.  Fkaser  Smith. 
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A  CHAR/AING 
FRAGRANT  Stephanot  is 

STOVE  floribunda. 

CLI/ABER. 

This  charming  subject,  I  think,  inay  rightly 
be  classed  amongst  the  foremost  stove 
climbers  of  the  present  day.  Its  fragrant 
flowers  of  a  waxy-white  colour  and  their 
superior  lasting  qualities  are  points  that 
greatly  recommend  it  to  be  grown  wherever 
possible.  The  flowers  are  invaluable  for  cut¬ 
ting  purposes  and  for  making  up  in  bouquets, 
and  judging  by  the  quantity  used  during  its 
season  of  flowering  it  would  seem  qulite  in¬ 
dispensable.  Anyone  has  only  to  enter  the 
stove  where  it  is  growing  or  the  room  in 
which  it  is  used  for  its  embellishment  to  be 
charmed  by  its  appearance  and  fragrance. 

This  Stephanotis  is  of  particularly  easy  cul¬ 
ture.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at  to  obtain 
good  specimens  is  to  give  them  every  en¬ 
couragement.  during  their  growing' season.  To 
start  with,  their  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
spring  in  a  compost  composed  of  rich  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  good  addition  of  silver  sand.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  the  points  of  -shoots, 
using  the  side  ones  in  preference  to  the  others, 
as  they  are  much  more  sturdy.  They  can 
either  be  placed  in  a  propagating  frame  or 
under  a  bell  glass.  These  root  readily.  As 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  a  shift  put  them  in 
a  similar  compost  as  stated,  but  a  larger  ad¬ 
dition  of  loam  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and 
also  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal.  Be  careful 
never  to  give  them  too  large  a  shift,  and  also 
see  they  are  potted  firmly,  as  an  error  in 
either  of  these  instances,  together  with  in¬ 
sufficient  light,  in  my  opinion,  is  liable  to 
make  the  flower  buds  drop. 

Some  prefer  to  plant  them  in  a  border,  but 
good  specimens  can  be  grown  in  pots  of  12in.. 
diameter  and  upwards.  When  they  are 
placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  stop  it  would  be  as  well  to  only  partially 
fill  them,  as  that  will  allow  for  an  annual  top 
dressing.  After  they  are  quite  filled  in  this 
manner  a  little  of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed 
every  year  and  replaced  with  new,  in  which  a 
good  proportion  of  cow  manure  may  be  added. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  growth  in  spring.  Throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  months  occasional 
waterings  with  diluted  drainings  from  the 
farmyard  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them,  and 
also  a  little  approved  fertiliser  at  intervals. 

Growing  them  in  pots  has  a  good  feature  to 
recommend  it,  as  in  some  instances  room 
can  be  made  by  taking  them  down  from  the 
roof  of  the  house  or  wherever. they  are  trained, 
and  neatly  tied  to  stakes,  forming  a  ring 
around  the  pot.  Each  piece  should  be  tied 
separately,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  handle 
in  spring.  If  room  cannot  be  found  for  them 
to  stand  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  stove  during 
winter,  they  will  take  no  harm  if  they  are 
shifted  out  in  a  temperature  between  45°  and 
50°,  and  avoid  over-watering  during  the  rest¬ 
ing  period.  They  can  again  be  introduced  to 
the  stove  in  spring,  and  any  weak  growths 
that  are  not  required  removed.  Give  it  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  tie  in  position. 

Its  worst  enemies  are  mealy  bug  and  scale, 
and  these  should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  Petroleum  is  a  good'  insecticide 
in  this  respect.  A  small  wineglassful  to  three 
gallons  of  water  is  sufficient  to  use.  As  this 
does  not  mix  well,  it  should  be  kept  well 
stirred  during  application,  preferably  by 
agitating  it  well  with  the  syringe. 

This  charming  fragrant  climber  ought  to  be 
grown  wherever  a  suitable  place  can  be  found 
for  it.  Once  a  good  plant  is  obtained  it  takes 


but  very  easy  treatment  to  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  and  floriferous  state.  If  grown  to  the 
same  conditions  as  aforesaid  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  amateur  should  not  reap  of  its 
benefits  as  well  as  the  more  experienced. 

W. 


A  PRETTY  TRAINER 

FOR 

CLI/ABI NG  PLANTS. 

In  this  note  I  want  to  show  that  pretty  and 
novel  designs  in  plant  ornaments  may  be 
made  by  a  few  simple  contrivances.  The 
central  feature  of  the  design  is  shown  in  the 
first  picture.  A  is  a  wire  frame  from  an  old 
lampshade;  B  a  thin  Bamboo  cane  for  sup¬ 


porting  the  framework  ;  C  a  fine  zinc  wire 
from  either  point  of  the  framework  to  the  top 
of  the  supporting  cane ;  D  a  small  flower-pot. 

A  frame  of  this  description  is  handy  for 
training  such  plants  as  Canary  Creeper, 
Maurandya  barclayana,  Smilax,  Clematis,  or 
even  common  Nasturtiums.  One  of  these 
devices  looks  very  nice  in  the  centre  of  a 
Begonia  bed  with  double  white  Clematis 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  trained  round  the  top, 
and  Fuchsia  Lord  Beaconsfield  trained  up  the 
stick  and  stem  of  Clematis.  These  are  planted 
in  an  8-in.  flower-pot  and  then  plunged  in  a 
bed.  These  descriptions  refer  to  the  second 
illustration,  where  the  plants  intended  to  be 


grown  are  shown  in  position.  Tuberous 
uegonias  are  then  planted  all  round  the  pot  on 
a  terraced  bed.  The  plan  worked  out  on  the 
second  sketch  will  save  further  description. 

D.  V.  E. 


FLOWERS  in  WINTER 

AT 

FORT  ELIZABETH. 

In  this  i>art  of  Cape  Colony  we  are  in  mid¬ 
winter,  with  so  far  (own  register)  a  minimum 
temperature  of  37°  F. ,  pronounced  by  old 
residents  to  be  the  coldest  winter  for  sixteen 
years.  With  the  mercury  at  40°  one  feels  as 
cold  here  after  the  heat  of  the  day  as  one 
would  at  home  in  10°  frost. 

With  all  the  cold  weather  we  have  flowering, 
partially  exposed  on  a  rustic  arch,  a  line 
plant  of  the  Nepaul  Trumpet  Flower  (Beau- 
montia  grandiflora),  whose  beautiful  white 
blossoms  at  this  flowerless  season  are  gems 
indeed. 

I  say  flowerless,  but  why  ?  Have  not  we 
myriads  of  Aloes,  chiefly  Aloe  arborescens, 
but  others,  of  course,  such  as  A.  natalensis, 

A.  ferox,  Haworthia  margaritifera,  etc.  One 
looking  at  the  immense  quantity  of  the  first 
named  would  be  forgiven  for  overlooking  the 
rest. 

Then  the  lovely  Bignonia  venusta  is  just  one 
mass  of  bloom  for  some  20ft.,  a  sight  to  re¬ 
member.  Away  in  the  distance  are  some 
large  plants  of  Poinsettia,  with  their  fiery 
bracts  challenging  the  sun,  and  reminding 
me  more  of  December  25th  than  anything  else 
seen  in  South  Africa.  Beneath  these  spread¬ 
ing  masses  of  scarlet  grows  the  bluish-white 
Arctotis  (Arctotis  grandis),  looking  all  that 
can  be  desired,  but,  being  a  native,  too  often 
despised.  In  warm  summers  this  plant  ought 
to  give  an  excellent  account  of  itself  in 
England. 

Then  I  must  not  omit  the  Wallflower,  which 
is  hardly  the  same  as  generally  grown  for 
spring  flowering  in  the  Old  Country,  for  it 
matures  in  half  the  time,  and  does  not  flower 
so  profusely,  but  is  the  best  for  our  hot,  dry 
climate. 

Inside  we  have  Roman  Hyacinths,  Cycla¬ 
men,  Primulas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 

B.  Turnford  Hall,  B.  Pres.  Carnot.  Azaleas, 
Fuchsias,  with  various  Cypripediums,  Laelias, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Saccolabium  gigan- 
teum,  Oncidiums,  etc.,  all  without  a  degree 
of  heat,  except  that  supplied  by  nature.  So, 
after  all,  we  are  not  so  flowerless.  H.  R. 


A  NOBLE  LILY-WORT- 

( Veratrum  calif oniicum. ) 

Those  who  know  the  black  and  white  Helle¬ 
bores,  which  are  not  Christmas  Roses  but  true 
Lily-worts  under  the  above  generic  name,  will 
think  of  two  very  handsome  border  plants 
more  notable  for  the  bold  and  handsome 
character  of  their  foliage  than  for  the  pretti¬ 
ness  and  distinctness  of  their  flowers,  although 
the  blossom  of  the  black'  species  is  certainly 
dark  and  distinct  enough.  The  species  under 
notice  is  a  much  taller  and  more  handsome 
plant  in  every  way.  Indeed,  it  is  the  best  of 
its  kind  we  bave  seen  in  gardens.  The  stems 
stand  about  6ft.  to  8ft.  high,  and  on  their  top 
produce  a  pyramidal  panicle  of  blossoms  2ft. 
to  3ft.  long.  The  individual  blooms  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  above-named  species,  and 
decidedly  white  with  a  dark-green  centre. 
The  leaves  are  also  of  large  size,  especially 
the  radical  ones,  and  handsomely  plaited  or 
ribbed.  It  comes  from  North-Western 
America  and  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous 
border  at  Kew. 
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ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

FUCHSIAS  and  HELIOTROPES. 

FOR  INDOOR  BLOOMING  IN  AUTUMN. 


It  is  m  the  autumn,  when  many  of  the 
plants  that  have  done  duty  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  begin  to  show  signs  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  that  we  realise  how  advantageous  it 
is  to  have  others  at  hand  fresh  witli  ihe 
promise  of  bloom  for  weeks  still  to  come. 

There  are  not  a  few  simple  things  that  one 
meets  with  in  most  houses  in  the  early 
summer  that  are  frequently  overlooked  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  value  for  blooming  in  autumn, 
and  amongst  such  we  select  well-known  sub¬ 
jects  like  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Helio¬ 
tropes.  It  is  not  because  these  plants  email 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  get  them 
in  a  state  of  perfection  in  November  so  much 
as  it  is  their  being  thought  of  and  prepared  at 
the  right  time,  and  I  therefore  venture  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  readers  these  old 
flowering  plants  that  everyone  is  acquainted 
with,  and  that,  rightly  treated,  will  produce 
blossoms  with  just  as  much  freedom  in  the 
late  autumn  days,  filling  a  house  with  a  wealth 
of  beauty  and  colour  that  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
counted. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  plants  which 
have  bloomed  the  summer  through  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  on  flowering  unchecked  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  as  for  this  purpose  one 
must  have  a  stock  of  plants  that  have  been 
specially  grown,  and  at  no  better  time  can  one 
make  a  start  than  the  present.  In  the  case  of 
the  trio  mentioned,  viz.,  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
Fuchsias,  and  Heliotropes,  they  may  be  had 
in  flower  well  on  up  to  Christmas,  and,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Fuchsias,  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

For  securing  plants,  therefore,  that  shall 
bloom  from  October  and  onwards,  it  is  needful 
that  certain  arrangements  should  be  followed 
now.  Young  plants  struck  this  spring  should 
be  potted  on.  and  for  some  weeks  at  lea«t 
should  be  kept  under  glass,  being;  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way,  removing  all  flower  buds 
as  they  show,  and  aiming  at  building  up  the 
plants  for  future  flowering;. 

A  suitable  compost  will  be  found  in  good 
friable  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  bone  meal,  with 
sufficient  sharp  sand  added  that  will  assist 
drainage.  As  a  general  rule  5-in.  pots  will  be 
found  large  enough  in  which  to  bloom  them, 
and  after  thev  have  become  established  in 
these,  and  each  shoot  of  the  Heliotropes  and 
Fuchsias  have  been  tied  out,  the  plants  may 
be  placed  out  of  doors  in  cold  frames,  the 
lights  of  which  can  of  course  be  removed. 
Some  resort  to  the  practice  of  standing  the 
plants  on  beds  of  ashes,  in  the  same  way  as 
thev  treat  their  Chrysanthemums  ;  but  there 
is  this  to  be  said  against  it,  that  as  they  are 
in  much  smaller  pots  they  soon  dry  up,  whilst 
in  an  empty  frame  they  are  not  quite  so  much 
exposed  to  wind,  and  they  are  more  easily 
dealt  with  in  regard  to  watering. 

In  August  the  plants  will  benefit  with  the 
application  of  liquid  manure  made  from  sheep 
droppings,  administered  weak,  and  this  may 
be  varied  with  guano.  Following  this  course 
one  cannot  help  hut  get  good-sized  plants  with 
well-rioened  wood,  and  if  the  buds  ha-re  been 
carefully  picked  off  as  they  should  be  the 
plants  will  by  the  middle  of  September  be 
ready  for  removal  indoors,  after  which  time 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  flower. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  against 
which  no  one  would  wish  to  say  a  word,  we 


have  much  also  that  is  beautiful  in  the  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  the  late  autumn  and  winter, 
the  tints  of  which  are  even  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  the  autumn  Queen,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  popularity  of  the  latter  has 
shut  out  from  many  establishments  these  once 
much-thought-of  flowering  plants.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  Zonals  for  autumn  blooming  will  be 
found  in  the  following  :  — 

Doubles  —  Crimsons  ;  Raspail  Improved, 
Colossus,  Leonard  Kelway.  Salmon  :  Apricot, 
Gloire  de  France,  King  of  Denmark.  White  : 
Hermione,  Le  Cygne,  Miss  Gertrude  Ash¬ 
worth.  Pink :  Rosa  Bonheur,  Triomphe  de 
Nancy,  Dr.  Yerstin.  Scarlet :  Gorgeous, 
Turtle’s  Surprise.  The  doubles  will  be  found 
to  last  much  longer  in  bloom  than  the  singles, 
and  for  autumn  and  winter  this  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Singles  for  late  blooming  are  best 
represented  by  the  undermentioned:  — 
Hyacinth  (bright  scarlet),  Niphetos  (white), 
Olive  Carr  (pink),  Norah  (blush  white),  Imo¬ 
gen  (salmon),  and  John  Gibbons  (an  old  but 
good  crimson  scarlet). 

I  do  not  wonder  at  houses  being  devoted  to 
Chrysanthemums,  but  I  do  feel  surprised  when 
I  visit  establishments  in  the  winter  to  find 
that  the  Zonal  has  no  place  amongst  things  in 
bloom,  for  surely  of  all  blossoms  few  things  are 
more  cheerful  or  so  diversified  in  colour  as 
these  in  the  dull,  dreary  months  of  the  year, 
and  they  require  little  heat  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  a  minimum  of  50  deg.  ensuring  a 
most  brilliant  display,  whilst  a  less  tempera¬ 
ture  will  carry  them  on  for  long  ;  indeed,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  under  cooler  treat¬ 
ment-  one  gets  the  best  from  them. 

In  regard  to  Heliotropes  for  autumn  and 
winter,  much  the  same  treatment  is  needed. 
It  is  essential  that  plants  should  be  specially 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  should  have  a  few 
months  of  outdoor  treatment  in  order  that  the 
wood  may  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  so  in  the 
autumn  when  they  are  brought  indoors  with 
strength  conserved  by  the  buds  having  been 
removed  all  the  summer  one  has  large  healthy 
plants  ready  for  bursting  in  flower  almost  as 
soon  as  they  come  under  glass.  As  much,  of 
course,  on  account  of  their  sweet  smell  as  for 
their  beauty  are  the  Heliotropes  prized,  and 
the  sorts  shown  below  may  be  relied  upon  to 
flo  wer  freely: — Madame  de  Bussy,  blue  with 
white  centre,  very  sweet  ;  Lady  Amherst, 
violet ;  President  Garfield,  bright  mauve- 
purple  ;  Swanley  Giant,  bright  blue,  very  large 
trusses;  The  Queen,  nearly  white,  very 
fragrant ;  White  Lady,  white. 

Fuchsias  are  so  universally  admired  that  it 
seems  a  pity  we  do  not  prolong  the  flowering 
season  more  than  we  are  accustomed,  and  in 
preparing  them  for  autumn  blooming  I  would 
urge  upon  those  who  take  up  their  culture 
the  importance  of  keeping  them  free  from 
buds  during  the  summer,  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  water  iust  when  such  is 
required,  the  keeping  of  the  shoots  tied  out. 
the  occasional  use  of  the  syringe,  and  the 
minor  duties  that  go  so  far  to  usher  in  the 
autumn  plants  prepared  for  flowering  when 
others  have  ceased. 

That  thev  will  bloom  most  profusely  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  when  previously  prepared 
can  be  abundantly  proved  by  anyone  affording 
them  a  light  airy  house  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  45  deg.,  and  I  venture  to  say, 
after  a  number  of  years’  experience  with  them, 


that  Fuchsias  are  not  the  least  interesting  of 
blossoms  for  giving  beauty  to  a  house  in  the 
later  days  of  autumn.  Here  are  some  varie¬ 
ties  that  should  be  in  every  collection  :  — 
Doubles: — Achilles,  Phenomenal,  Madame 
Carnot,  La  France,  Frau  Emma  Topfer.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Chilwell  Beauty,  Doris,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh. 

Singles  :  —  Gertrude  Pearson,  Champion, 
Royal  Purple,  Letty  Lye,  Harry  Brooks, 
Flocon  de  Neige,  Cecil. 

As  will  be  seen,  I  have  recommended  that  a 
start  be  made  with  young  plants,  because  one 
may  expect  good  results  from  them,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  older  plants  cannot  be 
induced  to  flower  freely  in  autumn  ;  in  fact,  I 
am  interested  in  places  where  one  of  the 
things  specialised  for  autumn  and  winter  is 
the  zonal,  and  two  of  the  principal  sorts  for 
imparting  brightness  to  the  conservatories  are 
the  crimson  of  Raspail  Improved,  with  im¬ 
mense  trusses,  and  the  pure  white  of 
Hermione. 

The  plants  are  grown  on  in  10-in.  pots  in  a 
liberal  compost  and  fed  well,  with  the  result 
that  from  October  to  May  bright  blossoms  are 
never  wanting.  Whilst  recommending  the 
taking  in  hand  of  simple  subjects  like  those 
mentioned,  I  do  not  overlook  the  claims  that 
Bouvardias,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  other 
things  have  upon  us.  but  my  experience 
prompts  me  to  say  that  whilst  the  three  last 
named  are  generally  grown,  the  former  for 
autumn  flowering  are  frequently  overlooked. 

Gershom- 

KALMIAS  •  •  ■ 

BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN  SHRUBS. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  introductions 
from  North-Western  America  in^  the.  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  must  be  included  Kalmia-  lati- 
folia  or  Calico  Bush.  The  latter  name  is 
seldom  use!  in  England,  which,  perhaps,  is 
just  as  well,  as  it  is  not  at  all  descriptive  ot 
the  plant. 

Although  this  shrub  grows  slowly,  it  is  very 
long  lived,  some  examples  in  this  garden 
having  been  planted  fifty  years  ago.  When 
mixed  with  other  shrubs  in  a  border  it  is 
seldom  seen  at  its  best,  as  they  soon  out¬ 
grow  it  and  exclude  the  very  necessary  light 
and  air.  Its  compact  habit,  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  curiously-shaped  delicate  pink 
and  white  buds — somewhat  like  an  inverted 
umbrella  made  of  coloured  sugar — and 
flowers,  freely  borne  in  terminal  corymbs  at 
midsummer,  make  it  especially  suitable  for 
planting  as  a  single  specimen  on  small  lawns 
where  space  is  restricted,  or  in  groups  in 
grounds  of  greater  extent.  As  there  ai’e  varie¬ 
ties  varying  from  pink  to  white,  monotony  in 
a  group  may  be  avoided,  and  yet  the  corymbs 
of  flowers  are  so  beautifully  shaded  as  never 
to  produce  sharp  contrasts.  The  colour  of  all 
varieties  is  deeper  in  bud  than  when  ex¬ 
panded. 

Some  shade  from  midday  sun  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  should  be  from  tall  shrubs  or  trees 
at  a  considerable  distance.  This  slight  shadt 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  peaty  soil  whicl 
they  love  in  a  moister  and  more  genial  condi 
tion,  thus  preventing  their  fine  roots  fron 
being  dried  up.  Good  drainage  is  essential 
Decayed  cow  manure  and  sandy  leaf  mould 
such  as  can  often  be  obtained  in  woods  on  : 
sandy  soil,  form  a  good  top  dressing.  \Toun; 
shoots  can  be  rooted  under  a  hand  light  in  s 
shady  place,  but  young  plants  can  always  b 
bought  at  a  reasonable  rate  ;  larger  plant 
are,  however,  expensive,  as  they  take  som 
time  to  grow.  If  old  specimens  become  un 
healthy  they  may  be  improved  by  taking  ou. 
a  circular  trench  beyond  the  radius  of  th 
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roots,  reducing  the  ball  with  a  fork  until  the 
roots  are  reached.  1  ho  exhausted  soil  having 
been  removed,  the  excavation  may  be  tilled  up 
with  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal 
parts.  Never  allow  seeds  to  be  produced  at 
the  expense  of  growth,  but  remove  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Although  it  is.  said  to  attain  as  much  as 
15ft.  in  its  native  country,  it  falls  far  short 
of  that  here  ;  6ft.  to  8ft.  may  be  considered 
a  fair  height  for  well-developed  plants.  It 
can  be  forced  earlier  in  the  year  in  gentle 
heat  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory, 
young  plants  being  potted  up  for  this  purpose. 

Kalmia  glauca,  though  not  so  beautiful  as 
the  above,  is  a  little  gem  in  its  way,  growing 
only  about  2ft.  high.  It  thrives  under  the 
same  conditions  as  K.  latifolia,  and  bears  its 
lilac-purple  flowers  in  spring.  The  leaves 
appear  narrower  than  they  really  are,  because 
the  edges  are  curled  inward,  allowing  but 
little  of  the  glaucous  white  of  the  under  side 
to  show.  This  is  a  very  useful  shrub  for 
rockeries,  heath  gardens,  etc.,  but  becomes 
thin  and  miserable-looking  if  neglected. 

Kalmia  angustifolia  is  another  dwarf 
species,  rarely  more  than  2ft.  to  3ft.  high. 
Although  named  angustifolia,  or  “  narrow¬ 
leaved,”  its.  leaves  average  about  two-eighths 
of  an  inch  broader  than  those  of  K.  glauca. 
They  are  also  of  a  much  lighter  green.  The 
flowers  are  purple  or  crimson,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  early  summer  in  small  corymbs  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  terminal  bud  extending  into  growth  gives 
the  flowers  the  appearance  of  being  placed 
in  a  whorl.  There  are  two  varieties,  K.  a. 
rubra  and  K.  a.  nana,  the  last  named  being 
very  dwarf.  J.  C. 


A  Substitute  for  -  - 

WALLFLOWERS. 

(Erysimum  perovskianum. ) 

Considering  the  beauty  of  Erysimum  perov¬ 
skianum,  we  fear  that  a  great  many  plant- 
lovers  are  unaware  of  its  existence,  or  the 
many  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  put  for 
garden  decoration  and  even  for  cut  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  as  large  as  some  of  the  forms 
of  Wallflower,  and  certainly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  alpine  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus  alpinus). 
The  plant  is  an  annual,  but  may  be  treated  as 
a  biennial,  sowing  it  in  August  where  it  is 
intended  to  bloom.  Under  the  latter  condi¬ 
tions  it  will  come  into  bloom  in  the  early  part 
of  summer,  while  seeds  sown  in  April  out  of 
doors  will  come  in  to  supply  a  succession  of 
blossom  during  July  and  August.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  and  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  may -be  made  to  answer  as  a 
substitute  for  Wallflowers  in  summer  ;  while 
those  who  have  a  difficulty  in  growing  the 
perennial  Cheiranthus  Marshalli  or  C.  Allioni 
may  use  this  annual  instead,  as  it  does  not 
occasion  a  deal  of  trouble  in  propagating  it 
from  cuttings  in  order  to  preserve  it  alive. 
Being  an  annual,  it  produces  seeds  abund¬ 
antly,  and  those  sown  in  the  autumn  will  give 
an  abundant  supply  of  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  immediately  for  the  following  season’s 
early  work.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  grows  12in.  to  18in.  in  height,  while  the 
flower  possesses  a  fragrance  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Wallflower. 


Growth  of  the  British  Flower  Industry. 
—The  British  cut-flower  industry  has  grown 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
the  imports  of  flowers  from  the  south  of 
France  to  the  home  markets  fell  in  value  to 
£166,290,  against  £191,641  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  half-year  of  1904,  and  £203,555  in  1903. 


A  HANDSOME 

NEW  BORDER  PLANT: 

(Ereinurus  robust  us  Elwcsii  albus.) 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  new  species  or  varie¬ 
ties  of  Eremurus  has •  come  before  our  notice 
this  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant 
above  named,  and  which  was  shown  by  Mr. 


E  REM  UK  US  RORUSTUS  ElWESII  ALBUS. 


G.  Reuthe,  Foxhill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Keston,  Kent,  at  the  last  Temple  Show.  Like 
the  original  form,  the  plant  is  of  very' vigorous 
growth,  and  our  photograph  represents  the 


flowering  portion  of  the  spike  only,  which 
measured  about  3.1ft.  in  length,  but  was  not 
fully  grown.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  the 
original  E.  Elwcsii,  but  instead  of  being  pink 
are  white  with  a  green  line  down  the  middle 
of  each  segment. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  blooms  to  be 
represented,  it  was  impossible  to  show  the 
form  of  the  flowers,  but  any  grower  can 
imagine  a  spike  of  similar  size  and  robustness 
ti  the  original,  with  white  flowers.  In  other 
words,  we  should  describe  it  as  an  albino. 
The  leaves  were  also  of  wonderful  proportions, 
being  channelled,  keeled,  and  5in.  across  the 
widest  part. 

The  cultural  treatment  required  by  this 
variety  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  original.  If  the  cultivator  selects  a  piece 
of  ground  that  is  fairly  deep,  rich,  and  con¬ 
tains  sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous  and 
friable,  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  well¬ 
being  will  thus  be  secured.  It  is  certainly  a 
noble  variety,  and  worthy  of  being  added  to 
collections  not  yet  possessed  of  the  same.  We 
fear,  however,  it  will  be  scarce  for  many  years 
to  come,  unless  it  reproduces  itself  true  from 
seed. 


The  WHITE  /AIGNONETTE. 

(Reseda  alba.) 

This  is  a  decidedly  handsome  and  useful 
plant,  capable  of  making  a  brave  show  in  diy 
harsh  soils  where  many  tilings  will  not  grow  ; 
for  while  its  cherished  relative  the  annual 
Mignonette  requires  liberal  treatment  to  en¬ 
sure  good  results,  this  perennial  species  con¬ 
tents  itself  and  thrives  on  very  meagre  fare, 
and  even  seems  to  flower  the  better  when 
somewhat  starved.  The  flower  spikes,  which, 
as  indicate  1  by  the  specific  name,  are  prac¬ 
tically  white,  are  frequently  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  although  the  perfume 
of  the  annual  Mignonette  is  absent  in  the 
perennial,  the  latter  is  more  than  equal  m 
point  of  beauty,  for  not  only  is  the  flower 
sweetly  pretty,  but  the  foliage  is  most  ele¬ 
gantly  cut,  and  of  a  fresh  glossy  green,  while 
its  erect  bushy  habit  is  another  point  in  its 
favour. 

Seeds  germinate  readily,  and  the  plants 
quickly  attain  to  flowering  size,  but  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  sow  during  July  so  that  the 
plants  have  time  to  make  good  strong  plants 
by  flowering  time  next  season.  No  difficulty 
is  involved  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  a 
good  stock  of  this  handsome  and  useful 
plant.  Heather  Bell. 


The  Turkestan  Globe  Flower. 

(Trollius  d.sekuurj  uncus. ) 

Hitherto  we  have  been  growing:  a  number  of 
Globe  Flowers  from  different  countries,  all 
more  or  less  with  globe  flowers,  as  their  name 
would  indicate.  There  are,  however,  several 
species  which  have  their  flowers  as  open  as  the 
Marsh  Marigold,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It 
comes  from  Turkestan,  or  Central  Asia,  and 
we  do  not  ask  our  readers  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  botanical 
name.  The  plant  grows  about  18in.  high,  and 
has  broad,  very  little  divided  leaves,  there 
being  only  three  to  five  shallow  lobes,  and 
therefore  in  this  respect  quite  distinct  from 
the  European  Globe  Flower.  The  flowers  are 
quite  open,  saucer-shaped,  and  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow.  The  ornamental  part  of  the  flower 
consists  of  ten  to  twelve  sepals.  The  petals 
are  orange  coloured,  very  narrow,  and  shorter 
tlmu  the  stamens  amongst  which  they  are 
hidden.  This  structure  of  flower  shows  that 
it  is  very  closely  related  to  the  'Winter- 
Aconite,  but  the  petals  are  not  tubular, 
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H.T.  Rose  J.  B.  Clark. 


New  Sweet  Pea  Geo.  Herbert, 


NEXT  WEEK:  Beau 

^7^ 


H.T.  Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone. 


Sweet  Pea  Gladys  Unwin. 
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Art  Suppleipept — 

f^NEW  sweet  peas. 


Calochortus  Lyonii. 


Rock  Garden  in  a  County  Down  Garden. 


Creeper-clad  Summer  House. 


'  Rodgersia  pinnala. 
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ON  CENTRE  SHEET  (pages  604  and  605). 


Rose  J.  B.  Clark. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  above  magnificent  new  H.T. 
Rose.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  cup¬ 
shaped,  with  very  broad  rich  scarlet  petals  of 
good  texture  and  velvety  in  appearance.  As 
was  announced  in  our  last  issue,  it  secured  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  as 
the  best  H.T.  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  at 
Regent’s  Park  on  the  6th  inst.,  when  shown 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Belfast.  We  were  too  late  to  get  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  bloom  of  the  winning  Rose,  but, 
happily,  Mr.  Dickson  had  another  stand 
entirely  made  up  of  this  grand  new  variety. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  grand 
acquisition  to  the  H.T.  class,  and  removes  the 
stigma  that  H.T.  Roses  were  entirely  confined 
to  pale  varieties.  J.  B.  Clark  has  a  much 
larger  bloom  than  Liberty,  and  is  equally  as 
fine,  if  not  a  better  colour,  so  that  at  all 
future  shows  this  Rose  is  bound  to  take  a  very 
prominent  position. 

Sweet  Pea  George  Herbert. 

At  the  summer  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  a  bold  and  handsome  new  Sweet  Pea 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore, 
120,  High  Street,  Winchester,  who  had  a  fine 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  general,  and  is  a 
notable  grower  and  successful  exhibitor  of  the 
favourite  flower.  Amongst  the  collection  he 
had  a  splendid  bunch  of  the  above-named  new 
variety  tastefully  set  up  in  a  Bamboo  stand, 
as  shown  by  our  illustration,  prepared  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  show.  In  the  taking 
of  a  large  bunch  the  flowers  must  necessarily 
be  very  much  reduced,  but  we  may  describe 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  as  of  large  size  with 
flat,  orange-coloured  standards,  and  rose 
wings.  The  blooms  are  also  of  great  sub¬ 
stance  and  quality.  The  raiser  described  it  as 
a  novelty  for  1906,  and  no  doubt  when  it  is 
put  into  commerce  many  Sweet  Pea  fanciers 
and  growers  will  add  it  to  their  collection. 

Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  this 
splendid  H.T.  Rose  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  It  has  now  been  before  the  public 
since  1886,  being  one  of  the  splendid  intro¬ 
ductions  to  its  class  raised  by  the  late  Air. 
Bennett  at  Shepperton.  In  its  early  stages 
the  bloom  is  quite  globular,  but  very  soon  the 
numerous  petals  spread  out,  forming  a  broad 
massive  flower.  That  which  we  represent  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  far  advanced  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  table,  but  it  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
variety,  which  has  creamy  white  flowers 
shaded  with  flesh  or  salmon  pink,  and  is  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant.  Indeed,  the  variety  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  by  Rose  growers 
and  exhibitors,  on  account  of  its  free  flowering 
habit  as  well  as  other  qualities.  The  plant 
itself  is  fairly  vigorous,  and  no  collection  of 
any  note  would  omit  this  variety.  The  bloom 
was  sent  us  amonsrst  others  bv  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester.  The  bloom  shown  measured  5 Tin. 
across  the  expanded  petals. 

Sweet  Pea  Gladys  TTuwin. 

Of  The  various  sorts  which  have  emanated 
from  Countess  Spencer  not  the  least  pleasing 


and  popular  is  that  named  Gladys  Unwin. 
The  flowers  are  precisely  of  the  same  shape  as 
Countess  Spencer,  but  of  a  charming  soft 
pink,  with  little  or  no  suspicion  of  orange. 
This  is  a  colour  which  takes  the  admiration  of 
most  people  who  are  in  any  way  lovers  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  practically  most  people  are. 
The  variety  was  exhibited  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
the  occasion  of  the  summer  show  by  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Calochortus  Lyoni. 

The  flowers,  of  this  Mariposa  Tulip  are  of 
large  size,  freely  produced,  and  white  with  a 
black  or  maroon  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  segments.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
species  is  quite  distinct  from  C.  venusta,  which 
is  so  largely  evident  in  collections  of  hardy 
flowers  at  exhibitions  every  year.  The  flowers 
are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  large  as  several  of 
the  popular  species,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
large  to  be  showy,  and  on  account  of  their 
numbers  a  clump  of  bulbs  is  very  effective 
indeed,  and  in  the  cut  state  they  are  equally 
serviceable  for  indoor  decoration  in  vases. 
The  species  has  several  times  been  shown  this 
year  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Cb.,  Kiln- 
field  Gardens,  Colchester,  who  staged  it  at 
Regent’s  Park  on  the  occasion  of  the  summer 
shew,  where  we  photographed  the  bunch. 

Creeper-clad  Summer  House. 

A  glance  at  the  picture  on  page  483  will 
show  a  method  of  covering  a  summer  house 
which  has  been  very  acceptable  to  possessors 
of  something  similar,  for  many  weeks  past, 
owing  to  the  high  temperatures  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  but 
particularly  in  the  South.  Summer  houses 
are  usually  built  of  wood,  and  much  of  the 
sides  consists  of  lattice  work,  so  that  the  air 
can  play  freely  through  the  same. 

Instead  of  having  wooden  roofs  and  sides 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  to  get  hot,  it  is  highly 
advantageous  to  plant  creepers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  interior  as  cool  as  possible. 
It  is  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  plants 
available  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  suffice  to  say 
that  the  plant  that  is  most  prominent  at  the 
sides  and  on  the  roof  of  this  summer  house  is 
the  ordinary  Virginia  Creeper. 

There  is  another  equally  if  not  more  hand¬ 
some  and  suitable  subject  which  we  should 
recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  who  are 
apt  to  forget  such  things  except  when  actually 
wanted.  We  refer  to  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
which  produces  very  large  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  long  twining  and  rambling  stems.  The 
shade  produced  by  such  large  leaves  serves  to 
keep  the  summer  house  remarkably  cool  in 
hot  weather. 

Small  Rock  Garden  by  Path -ride. 

This  is  a  pretty  retreat  in  which  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  and  other  rock  plants  flourish.  In 
the  background  some  handsome  Ferns  have 
been  planted.  Climbing  Roses,  Clematis,  and 
probably  Wistarias  will  in  time  clothe  the 
arbour,  giving  the  seclusion  which  is  so  great 
a  charm  to  a  garden.  The  photo  was  taken 
from  a  scene  in  the  garden  of  H.  L.  Garrett, 
Esq.,  St.  Valentine’s,  Holywood,  co.  Down. 

Walter  Smyth. 


Water  Garden. 

This  is  a  miniature  water  garden,  and  is 
perhaps  seen  at  its  best  in  autumn,  when  the 
tall  silvery  plumes  of  the  Pampas  Grasses 
wave  gracefully.  Many  Irises,  Spiraea,  and 
Water  Lilies  and  other  Nymphaeas  throw  their 
shadows  on  the  dark  cool  water.  The  effect 
is  fine  in  the  evening  of  a  summer  day.  The 
photo  was  taken  in  the  garden  of  H.  L. 
Garrett,  Esq.,  St.  Valentine’s,  Holywood, 
co.  Down. 

Walter  Smyth. 

Rodgersia  pinnata. 

Although  generally  presumed  to  be  a  plant 
requiring  somewhat  special  conditions,  this 
handsome  subject  is  depicted,  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph,  growing  in  an  ordinary 
herbaceous  border.  Apart  from  the  lovely 
panicles  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  bronze 
pinnate  leaves  are  also  particularly  charming. 
Although  possessed  of  a  bold  appearance, 
Rodgersia  pinnata  is  entirely  suitable  for  the 
front  of  a  fairly  wide  border.  In  such  a 
position  the  handsome  leaves  can  develop  fully, 
and  are  effective  in  relieving  the  flatness  due 
to  a  tendency  to  keep  the  low-growing  plants 
generally  to  the  front  of  the  border. 

In  the  same  picture,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  Rodgersia,  the  decorative  value  of  the 
Feather  Grass  (Stipa  pennata)  is  clearly 
shown. 

At  the  top  of  the  border,  which  is  a  sloping 
one,  will  be  noticed  a  huge  mass  of  Iris  aurea, 
bearing  innumerable  spikes  of  its  handsome 
yellow  flowers.  The  latter  is  another  plant 
generally  supposed  to  require  a  moist  posi¬ 
tion  ;  yet  here,  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  this  charming  Iris  grows 
vigorously  and  flowers  freely.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  many  plants  will  take  kindly  to 
positions  which  at  first  sight  would  not  seem 
suitable.  J.  W.  Besaxt. 

Ness  Nurseries. 


Four  Popular  Roses. 

( See  Supplement.) 

All  of  the  four  Roses  shown  in  our  supple¬ 
mentary  illustration  are  doubtless  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  at  least  to 
those  having  anything  like  a  representative 
collection  of  Roses.  To  those  about  to  add 
this  feature  to  their  garden  we  should  say 
that  the  four  varieties  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak  are  well  worthy  of  the  first  attention. 

At  the  top  left-hand  corner  is  a  fairly  re¬ 
presentative  bloom  of  the  Tea  Rose  Airs. 
Edward  Alawley,  which  is  never  absent  from 
the  shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
nearly  if  not  always  present  on  all  big  win¬ 
ning  stands.  The  blooms  are  conical  in  bud, 
but  even  after  they  are  expanded  they  are 
very  high  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  beautiful 
warm  rose  pink  when  in  their  best  form. 
Some  would  describe  the1  colour  as  pink, 
tinted  with  carmine.  When  the  outer  petals 
fall  down  thev  are  seen  to  be  paler  on  the 
inner  face,  with  a  faint  tint  of  yellow  at  the 
base.  The  central  portion  of  the  bloom 
illustrated  was  2\in.  long,  while  the  outer 
petals  were  2^ir\.  long,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  bloom  is  of  large  size,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  either  exhibition  or  decorative 
purposes.  The  plant  is  very  free  flowering, 
and  of  moderate  vigour.  It  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  N.R.  S.  when  originally 
sent  out  in  1899. 

On  the  right  of  the  previously-named 
variety  is  a  bloom  and  small  bud  of  the  H.T. 
Rose  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot.  For  a 
decade  or  so  it  has  been  before  the  public, 
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and  during  that  time  was  lvardly  ever  absent, 
from  the  show  boards  of  the  various  Hose 
•societies.  It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  it 
makes  a  useful  exhibition  variety  when  dis¬ 
budded  and  grown  specially  for  that  purpose. 
It  is,  however,  always  available  and  useful 
for  cut  flower  purposes,  or  for  massing  in 
buds.  The  buds  are  conical,  and  even  after 
the  outer  petals  are  expanded  the  centre  also 
retains  this  form.  The  outer  petals  are  nearly 
white,  but  all  the  central  petals  are  of  a  soft 
and  delicate  flesh  colour.  The  blooms  are 
also  agreeably  scented  when  in  perfection. 

Below  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  on  the  left,  is  a 
bloom  of  the  popular  Tea  Rose  Niphetos, 
which  might  be  described  in  a  word  as  a 
pure  white.  The  buds  are  always  conical  and 
pointed,  so  that  the  variety  is  very  popular 
for  button-hole  work  when  Roses  are  asked 
for  at  shows  suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
equally  popular  with  market  growers,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
market  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
blooms  are  pleasantly  tea-scented.  The  plant 
of  the  ordinary  variety  is  only  of  moderate 
vigour,  but  in  1889’  a  sport  or  variation  was 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  Climbing 
Niphetos,  which  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and 
should,  of  course,  be  treated  as  a  climber. 

To  the  right  of  the  previous  one  is  a  bloom 
of  the  charming  Tea  Rose  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  which  was  sent  out  in  1854,  and  has 
held  its  own  since  for  exhibition  purposes,  on 
account  of  the  large  size  and  densely  con¬ 
structed  form  of  its  globular  flower.  The 
bloom  may  be  described  as  delicate  salmon- 
flesh,  deepening  at  the  edges  with  pale  lemon 
reflections.  The  outer  petals  are  very  broad, 
and  reflex  beautifully  when  the  bloom  is  fully 
expanded.  Although  the  bloom  is  extremely 
handsome  in  this  form,  the  plant  itself  is  only 
of  moderate  growth,  and  consequently  is  not 
popular  with  every  grower.  It  is  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  as  an  exhibition  Rose,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  it  carries  weight  on  the  show  board  when 
shown  in  its  best  form. 

Tire  above  four  varieties  were  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  and  from  those  blooms 
our  illustrations  were  prepared. 


THE  “  G.  W.” 

.  .  Enquire  Within. 

Supplementary  Replies  by  our  Readers. 


Book  of  Designs. 

Observing  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  in 
your  enquiry  column  regarding  a  “  book  of 
designs  for  the  flower  garden,”  I  might  sup¬ 
plement  your  remarks  by  stating  that  publi¬ 
cations  of  that  description  are  probably  some¬ 
what  scarce  in  this  country,  but  a  firm  of 
publishers  in  Erfurt,  Germany,  issue  an 
elaborate  work  on  this  same  subject.  The 
publication  rejoices  under  the  ornamental 
name  of  “  Album  fur  Teppichgartneri  und 
Gruppenbepflianizung,”  von  Karl  Gotze.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  saw  the  work  referred  to  in 
the  Press  somewhere,  and  next  day  I  wrote 
the  publisher,  Mr.  Ludwig  Moller,  Erfurt, 
Germany,  making  some  enquiries  about  the 
book,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  I  had  a 
reply  stating  that  they  would  be  very  pleased 
to  forward  me  a  copy,  and  the  price  (including 
postage  to  this  country)  would  be  10s.  6d? 
I  forwarded  the  money  by  return  of  post,  and 
in  a  few  days  later  the  book  arrived,  and  it 
certainly  is  the  most  profusely  illustrated  and 
elaborate  work  of  its  kind  that  I  have  yet 
seen.  It  runs  to  250  pages,  and  contains  over 


300  designs,  many  of  which  are  of  a  most 
elaborate  character.  Your  correspondent 
could  drop  the  publisher,  Mr.  Ludwig  Mbller, 
a  note,  as  I  did,  and  let  us  know  in  a  few  days 
how  he  fares.  Some  of  the  designs  or  illus¬ 
trations  were  even  taken  from  Hampton 
Court.  The  book,  of  course,  is  written  in 
German,  and  cannot  therefore  be  understood 
by  any  ordinary  individual  in  this  country. 
The  numerous  designs  contained  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  question  should,  I  think,  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  correspondent.  This 
publication  simply  requires  to  be  seen  before 
it  can  be  thoroughly  understood. 

J.  C.  Peebles. 


Onion  Maggot. 

In  answer  to  T.  Weirs’  question  in  “G.  W.” 
on  the  Onion  Maggot  I  give  this  as  a  very 
good  preventive  for  the  pest.  Three  pints  of 
paraffin  and  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap 
thoroughly  mixed  by  means  of  a  syringe,  with 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  To  this  add 
about  eight  gallons  of  water  ;  the  weaker  the 
111  ants  the  weaker  the  solution.  Spray  the 
plants  once  or  twice,  of  course  more  in  rainy 
weather.  If  this  is  followed  the  pest  will  soon 
be  eradicated.  Kainit  is  very  useful  if  sown 
broadcast  in  proportion  with  the  bed. 

J.  Y. 


Fuchsia  Hedge. 

In  addition  to  F.  Riccartoni  for  a  hedge  of 
hardy  Fuchsias  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
“  A.  R.  I).”  to  one  or  two  more  equally  hardy 
varieties  that  would  look  well  either  mixed 
or  in  lengths  of,  say,  four,  six,  eight,  or  more 
bushes  of  each  variety.  All  the  under¬ 
mentioned  sorts  are  about  the  same  height 
when  allowed  their  full  growth,  but  the  tallest 
can  always  be  clipped  down  to  the  height  of 
the  shortest  growing.  I  always  find  a  fairly 
poor  soil  and  very  firm  planting  leads  to  more 
shrubby  growth,  and  when  they  need  enrich¬ 
ment  it  can  be  given  with  liquid  manure.  The 
iirst  named  makes  a  most  showy  hedge,  and  is 
a  most  profuse  bloomer.  All  other  directions 
given  in  “G.W.,”  July  15th,  would  ensure 
success. 

Madam  Cornillison  (scarlet  sepals,  white 
corolla),  Beaumarchais  (scarlet  sepals,  violet 
corolla,  double),  Ronsard  (similar,  but  freer 
flowering,  double),  Colibri  (scarlet  and  purple, 
single  large  flowers),  and  gracilis  (elegant 
sprays,  miniature  flowers  and  foliage).  In 
coldest  winters  in  a  bad  district  these  want 
protection  until  well  established,  but  are 
worth  a  trial  on  account  of  splendid  blooms. 

Douglas  Y.  Eelam. 

Portland  Lodge,  Worthing,  Sussex. 


SWEET  PEAS 

AT  READING. 

— - - - - 


A  VISIT  TO  Messrs.  SUTTON  &  SONS’  EXTENSIVE  TRIAL  GROUNDS. 


Last  week  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  in  order  to  inspect  the  extensive 
trials  of  Sweet  Peas.  As  many  as  300  rows 
in  300  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  to¬ 
gether,  including  old  and  new  varieties  from 
various  sources.  It  is  fortunate  that  Sweet 
Peas  are  self- fertilising,  otherwise  they  could 
not  be  grown  in  such  close  proximity,  which 
is  so  highly  advantageous  for  comparing  the 
distinctness  and  merits  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Several  of  the  Sweet  Peas  are  not  yet 
in  commerce,  but  we  expect  that  the  best  of 
them  will  presently  be  made  available  to 
Sweet  Pea  lovers  by  the  great  Reading  firm. 

According  to  the  usual  custom  which  pre¬ 
vails  here,  no  special  names  are  given  the 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  raised  here  beyond 
that  which  indicates  their  colour.  Varieties 
which  have  been  raised  and  named  by  other 
people  have,  of  course,  their  proper  distinc¬ 
tive  names.  As  an  instance  of  what  we  mean, 
however,  we  may  say  that  Sutton’s  Giant- 
flowered  Sweet  Peas  include  ten  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  simply  named  according  to  the 
colour,  such  as  white,  sky  blue,  dark  blue, 
rich  purple,  pink,  carmine  and  white,  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet,  primrose  yellow,  etc.  All  of 
these  may  be  had  separately  or  in  mixture. 

On  apjnoaching  the  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  we  came  on  a  plantation  of  cross-bred 
varieties  in  mixture,  showing  blue,  striped 
crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  and  other  varieties. 
They  simply  represent  a  good  mixture  which 
is  so  often  a  feature  of  Sweet  Pea  culture  in 
private  establishments,  where  the  grower  is 
not  a  specialist  in  that  line. 

We  were  next  introduced  to  a  number  of 
seedlings,  one  of  which  was  represented  by 
Salopian  x  Coccinea,  a  self-coloured  scaidet  of 
great  intensity  and  size  of  flower.  When 
once  this  has  been  fixed  and  increased  we 
presume  it  will  take  its  place  amongst  the 
foremost  improvements  in  this  favourite 


flower.  A  very  charming  soft  light  blue  was 
that  named  Mist  Blue,  which  is  very  free 
flowering,  with  a  colour  that  is  paler  than 
that  of  Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick.  A  pinkish 
mauve  seedling  also  took  our  attention  on 
account  of  its  pleasing  light  and  uniform 
colour  and  floriferous  character. 

Some  growers  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
number  of  flowers  on  a  stalk.  As  a  rule, 
however,  any  number  above  four  is  usually 
fortuitous.  There  is  a  grand  selection  here, 
however,  of  a  dark  purple  variety,  which  has 
always  four  flowers  on  a  stalk,  but  very  often 
varies  with  seven  Jo  nine  flowers.  If  this 
could  be  fixed  those  who  delight  in  large 
numbers  would  be  gratified  by  this  varietv. 
No  doubt  the  colour  could  afterwards  be  com¬ 
municated  to  many  others.  The  fixing  of  the 
habit  to  produce  many  flowers  is,  however, 
the  most  important  operation,  and  we  hope 
the  growers  will  succeed. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  trials 
here  is  the  mixing  of  certain  varieties 
which  have  colours  that  will  harmonise  to¬ 
gether,  and  thereby  be  available  for  pro¬ 
ducing  interesting  pictures  in  the  garden.  A 
very  pretty  mixture  was  produced  oy  sowing 
pink,  yellow,  and  salmon  shades  together. 
Another  harmonising  mixture  consisted  of 
pale  blue  and  white.  The  various  rose  shades 
were  also  largely  employed  in  mixture,  and 
included  such  varieties  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mrs.  Dugdale,  Her  Majesty,  etc.  In  all  cases 
that  came  under  our  notice  the  varieties  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  mixtures  were  light  in  hue, 
so  that  they  blended  beautifully  together, 
forming  no  violent  contrasts. 

Quite  another  feature  was  that  in  which  the 
best  crimson,  blue,  and  white  varieties  were 
sown  together  and  named  the  Imperial  mix¬ 
ture.  For  some  years  past  we  believe  this  idea 
has  been  prevalent  in  a  good  many  gardens. 
Another  mixture  included  white  and  pale  blue 
shades  and  Picotee-edged  varieties. 
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The  sportive  character  of  Countess  Spencer 
was  never  more  amply  illustrated  than  in  the 
small  sowing  of  it  which  we  here  observed. 
Amongst  the  plants  we  noticed  seedlings 
bearing  rose,  pink,  white,  and  orange 
colours,  many  of  them  representing  various 
named  varieties,  but  in  Countess  Spencer 
form.  Some  of  the  colours,  we  admit,  were 
very  handsome  indeed,  and  if  they  can  be 
fixed  they  will  no  doubt  find  their  way  into 
commerce,  and  secure  a  large  number  of  ad¬ 
mirers.  The  large  flower  and  wavy  standard 
are  very  handsome  when  seen  in  distinct  and 
pleasing  colours.  A  new  variety  named 
Early-flowering  Yellow  may  be  described  aa 
something  in  the  way  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is 
characterised  by  dwarf  habit  and  earliness. 

A  very  handsome  variety  was  that  named 
Queen  of  Pinks,  which  might  be  described 
as  a  salmon-pink  Miss  Willmott,  but  a 
more  vigorous  grower.  These  selections  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  their  uses,  and  by  their 
means  the  vigour  and  constitution  of  the 
various  types  can  be  best  maintained. 

That  named  Delicate  Rose  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  consisting  of  a  soft  shade  of  creamy 
rose,  more  easy  to  admire  when  seen  than  to 
describe  the  subtle  blending  of  colour.  This 
is  one  of  the  giant-flowered*  strain.  Another 
named  Cream  Flaked  Pink  is  beautifully 
flaked  along  the  centre  of  the  standard. 
Primrose  Yellow  is  another  of  this  fine  strain, 
notable  for  the  size  of  its  blooms.  Scarlet 
Stripe  is  another  of  the  large  forms,  and  re¬ 
presents  the  best  of  the  scarlet  stripes  such 
as  is  seen  in  America.  Other  very  handsome 
giants  are  those  named  Maroon  and  Purple 
and  Carmine  and  White.  Very  fine  effects 
are  produced  by  the  mixing  of  all  these 
colours  of  the  giant  strain  in  suitable  pro-, 
portions  previous  to  sowing  them.  When 
they  come  into  bloom  there  is  then  a  wonder¬ 
ful  blending  of  pleasing  colours  running 
through  the  strain,  and  those  who  like  Sweet 
Peas  in  mixture  could  desire  no  better  strain. 

A  good  selection  of  the  Cupid  Sweet  Peas 
is  grown,  and  we  may  say  that  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  of  names  they  are  simply  offered  in 
twelve  varieties  under  names  that  simply  in¬ 
dicate  the  colours.  Many  growers  have  a 
difficulty  with  this  race  of  Sweet  Peas  owing 
to  the  dropping  of  the  buds  before  they 
open.  The  collection  looked  very  handsome 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  we  noticed 
that  the  rows  had  been' earthed  up  after  being 
mulched  with  manure.  Possibly  in  the  near 
future  strains  of  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  will  be 
raised  and  put  into  commerce  more  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the 
requirements  and  conditions  of  British 
gardens. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Sweet  Peas 
had  been  in  bloom  for  a  fortnight.  They 
were  still  laden  with  bloom,  notwithstanding 
the  hot  weather  which  had  prevailed  for  some 
time  previously.  The  soil  at  Reading  is  light 
and  gravelly,  so  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  Sweet  Peas  have  been  a  great  success  this 
year,  and  more  so  than  in  previous  years, 
when  the  end  of  July  in  hot  weather  saw  the 
Sweet  Peas  completely  dried  up.  We  may 
also  state  that  the  seed  pods  had  been  allowed 
to  develop  simply  as  they  grew  ;  nevertheless 
the  quantity  of  bloom  was  still  remarkable, 
indicating  good  cultivation  in  light  soil  and 
under  adverse  conditions.  In  the  course  of 
another  week  we  intend  to  speak  of  three  new 
varieties  which  merit  a  place  in  collections  on 
account  of  their  distinctness  and  merits  in 
many  aspects. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt  was  the  only  amateur  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  Orchids  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  Show. 


( -  ON  THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE .0 


SWEET  PEAS 

FRO/A 

Cavenhaa  Park. 

“  T  am  sending  you  just  over  a  hundred 
spikes  of  Sutton  s  Giant  mixed  Sweet  Peas 
which  have  been  grown  entirely  in  the  open. 
The  seeds  were  sown  on  October  10,  and  the 
plants  protected  with  -  netting,  during  the 
winter  months.  Culinary  Peas  sown  beside 
them  were  completely  killed  before  Christ¬ 
inas,  but  hardly  a  plant  of  the  Sweet  Peas  was 
mjuied.  The  plants  are  a  mass  of  bloom,  and 
over  4  ft.  in  height,  whereas  seeds  sown  the 
first  week  in  March  are  not  yet  18  in.  in 
height.  I  think  this  shows  the  advantage  of 
sowing  in  autumn.” — G.  Hatch. 

Referring  to  the  above,  we  may  say  that 
Mr.  Hatch,  gardener  to  A.  Goldschmidt,  Esq., 
Cavenham  Dark,  Mnldenhall,  Suffolk,  sent  us 
a  box  of  Sweet  Peas  in  grand  condition,  and 
although  we  cannot  refer  to  them  by  name, 
as  they  are  merely  sent  out  under  tne  name 
of  Sutton’s  Giant-flowered  Sweet  Peas,  we 
may  state  that  the  mixture  was  d  splendid  one 
indeed,  and  no  doubt  represented  the  ten 
t  arieties  which  are  put  in  the  mixed  packets. 

Each  of  the  bunches  sent  represented  first- 
class  flowers  of  blue  varieties,  also  lavender, 
white,  rose,  crimson,  maroon,  striped,  ancl 
other  intermediate  shades  of  colour.  Other 
bunches  contained  most  of  these  varieties, 
together  with  buff,  orange,  yellow,  and  bi- 
coloured  varieties.  Those  who*  merely  require 
cut  flowers  in  mixture  could  rest  perfectly 
satisfied  with  mixed  packets  of  Sweet  Peas 
which  give  all  the  colours  that  one  could 
reasonably  desire  for  garden  or  indoor  decora¬ 
tion. 

Those  who  are  exhibitors  like  to  sow  varie¬ 
ties  separately,  because  they  are  convenient 
for  collecting,  and  also  because  they  are 
usually,  if  not  always,  required  to  be  named 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  chief  lesson 
here,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  second  week  of  October,  and 
passed  through  the  winter  unharmed  in  an 
eastern  county  where  the  temperature  is 
nearly  always  lower  and  certainly  always  drier 
than  it  is  on  the  west  coast. 

Garden  Peas  under  the  same  conditions  en¬ 
tirely  failed  before  Christmas.  The  flowers 
of  the  Sweet  Peas,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as 
large  as  one  could  possibly  expect,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  seen  prizes  taken  by  blooms 
which  were  neither  larger  nor  better  in  colour. 
They  were  also  deliciously  scented.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  gardeners  sow  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
autumn  for  the  purpose  of  standing  the 
winter,  but  we  here  have  good  evidence  that 
it  is  not  risky  to  commit  seeds  even  of  choice 
Sweet  Peas  to  the  open  ground  in  autumn. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  we  saw  some  which 
had  been  sown  in  September,  and  the  flower, 
were  certainly  no  better  and  very  little,  if 
any,  earlier.  We  have  also  seen  a  good  crop 
of  Sweet  Peas  which  hail  been  sown  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  These  facts  are  evidence  that  Sweet  Peas 
may  profitably  be  sown  in  the  autumn  with 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  good  return  from 
them  in  cut  flowers.  Seeing  that  this  can  be 
done,  it  should  save  much  trouble  in  sowing 
Sweet  Peas  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
out  when  the  weather  becomes  fine.  At  least 
two  sowings  in  different  stages  may  be  made 
in  autumn  and  the  rest  in  early  spring. 

AVe  do  not  believe  in  sowing  Sweet  Peas 
very  late  in  spring,  as  thev  are  liable  to  be 
crippled  should  hot  weather  set  in  before 
they  get  thoroughly  established.  Some  flower 


stems  sent  by  Mr.  Hatch  were  about  4T  ft 
long,  in  the  perfection  of  health  and  fur 
nished  with  large  leaves  showing  that  coo 
moist  weather  is  more  beneficial  to  the  wel 
fare  of  Sweet  Peas  than  hot  and  dry  weather 
which  soon  tells  upon  plants  and  flowers. 


Mesembryanthemum  edule. 

I  send  herewith  a  flower  of  Mesembrv- 
anthemum  grandiflorum,  which  is  flowering 
here  pretty  freely  in  the  open  air.  The 
original  plants  were  brought  from  Cornwall 
some  years  ago,  and  as  they  cannot  stand  the 
frost  I  have  perpetuated  them  each  year  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn,  and 
kept  in  a  frost-proof  frame.  Is  it  not  rather 
uncommon  for  this  plant  to  flower  on  first- 
year  cuttings  in  this  part  of  England  ?  It  is 
planted  on  a  rocky  bed  in  the  full  sun. 
This  place  is  about  315ft.  above  the  sea  level 
in  Mid-Sussex.  H.  F.  Richardsox, 

Gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
Selehurst,  Horsham. 

[The  specimens  sent  us  were  those  of  M. 
edule,  which  is  nearly  hardy  in  dry  sunnv 
spots  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
In  the  Channel  Islands  it  is  more  frequently 
planted  than  in  England,  and  has  a  fine  effect 
when  planted  in  soil  on  the  top  of  retaining 
walls  in  gardens,  so  that  the  long  trailing 
stems  may  hang  down  and  cover  the  face  of 
the  wall.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  p>er- 
petuate  this  species  by  means  of  cuttings,  but 
we  were  unaware  that  it  could  be  flowering  so 
freely  in  the  space  of  one  year  from  cuttings. 
No  doubt  this  depends  upon  treatment  and 
the  amount  of  exposure  to  sunshine  it  gets 
during  the  period  that  elapses  from  the  time 
the  cuttings  are  struck  until  midsummer. 
Evidently  the  conditions  given  it  by  our  corre- 
spondent-.  are  suitable  for  a  plant  which  is 
comparatively  seldom  seen  in  gardens  except 
in  the  South  of  England  and  the  Channel 
Islands. — Ed.] 


THE  .  .  . 

Annual  Daisy. 

(Beilis  annua.) 

With  the  perennial  Daisy  every  one  is 
familiar,  but  the  annual  Daisy  is  a  scarce 
plant  in  gardens.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
common  Daisy,  and  differs  chiefly  in  beina 
only  of  annual  duration.  The  flowers  are 
rather  smaller,  and  in  the  specimens  flowering 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew  the  rays  are  pure 
white,  so  that  Burns’  “  Wee.  modest,  crimson- 
tipped  flower  ”  would  not  apply  here.  The 
whole  plant  is  only  H  in.  to  3  in.  high,  and 
the  slightly-toothed  leaves  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  Daisy.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  seeds  of  it 
came  from  Palermo,  and  are  now  flowering 
for  the  first  time.  It  seems  to  us  a  form  of 
Daisy  that  can  bloom  at  the  cool  period  of  the 
year  and  ripen  seeds  before  the  warm  weather 
becomes  too  much  for  it  in  its  native  country. 
In  any  case,  cur  Daisy  delights  in  the  cool 
periods  of  the  year,  or  in  the  more  moist 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  south 
it  blooms  chiefly  in  the  spring,  though  flowers 
make  their  appearance  during  every  cool 
month  of  the  year. 


Glut  or  Raspberries. — A  big  glut  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  is  reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Many  Kentish  growers  will  have 
more  than  a  three-tons-per-acre  average. 
Scottish  farmers  anticipate  harvesting  three 
to  four  tons  per  acre.  Irish  growers  expect  a 
three-tons-per-acre  output . 
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BEGONIA  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  CARNOT. 

A  Beautiful  Evergreen  Variety. 


Among  the  many  beautiful  varieties  ol 
ever-'i-een  Begonias  the  above  variety  ua 
doubtedly  may  claim  to  be  the  handsomest 
grown,  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  as  a  cumber 
m  the’stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

The  stems  grow  to  the  length  of  3ft.  as  a 
pot  plant,  but  thrice  this  as  a  climber,  wheic 
the  roots  have  more  freedom.  It  has  large 
leaves,  and  produces  all  the  year  round  enoi- 
nious  clusters  of  large  pendent  coral-red 
flowers,  most  of  them  females,  which  hang 
on  and  keep  fresh  for  many  weeks. 

As  a  climber  in  the  stove  it  may  either  be 
trained  against  a  pillar  or  on  wires  under  the 
roof  glass.  The  latter  is  decidedly  the  best, 
as  the  trusses  of  bloom  hanging  downward 
look  very  effective. 

For  this  purpose  I  would  not  advise  plant- 
ing  out  unless,  of  course,  the  space  is  un¬ 
limited,  but  where  the  space  is  limited  it 
is  much  the  best  plan  to  grow  on  a  plant  to 
32  size,  and  then  stand  it  on  the  stage  on 
a  thin  layer  of  loam,  and  allow  it  to  emit  roots 
through  the  pot.  This  will  be  found  to  check 
rank  growth. 

As  little  stopping  as  possible  should  be 
done,  as  this  plant  is  very  sensitive  and  feels 
the  slightest  check,  which  often  brings  about 
that  dreaded  Begonia  rust,  so  ruinous  to  this 
plant.  Therefore  I  advise  quite  the  natural 
habit  with  this  exception,  that  when  it  be¬ 
comes  established  it  will  be  found  to  push  up 
growths  from  the  base,  and,  providing  the 
top  is  well  furnished,  these  may  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

As  a  pot  plant  this  is  also  useful,  and  a  few 
plants  might  be  grown  for  stock  purposes, 
taking  cuttings  about  November.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  batch  of  plants  will  be  at  command  in 
June  and  July,  inserting  cuttings  in  cocoamut 
fibre,  and  placing  them  in  the  propagating 
pit  ;  these  will  root  quickly,  and  should  then 
be  potted  into  small  60  size  pots,  using  a 
compost  of  loam  and  cocoanut  fibre,  equal 
proportions,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sand. 

If  possible  return  to  the  pit  for  a  week  or  so 
until  the  plants  begin  to  root.  A  shady  place 
near  the  glass  will  be  found  the  next  best 
place  for  them,  and  when  rooted  well  round 
the  pot  they  should  again  be  potted  into  48 
size,  and  finally  into  their  flowering  or  32  size 
pot,  using  a  compost  three  parts  loam  and 
one  leaf  soil,  and  enough  sand  to  keep  it 
open. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  manure,  as  it 
is  best  to  u.se  some  weak  artificial  manure 
when  the  plants  are  thoroughly  pot  bound. 

This  plant  is  a  great  shade  lover,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  exposed  to  any  sun¬ 
shine. 

The  humid  atmosphere  maintained  in  the 
stove  with  a  temperature  between  65  and 
75  deg.  will  suit  this  plant  admirably. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  flowers  with¬ 
stand  the  moisture  as  they  do,  but  as  the 
trusses  are  very  large  it  is  helpful  to  tie  out 
about  four  pieces  with  a  thin  strand  of  raffia. 
This  will  prevent  the  moisture  settling  in  the 
flowers. 

The  only  pest  which  gives  little  trouble  is 
the  brown  scale,  which  is  easily  removed  with 
a  sponge  and  soapy  water,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  cultivator  will  be  troubled  with  ru.st  if  he 
avoids  giving  the  plant  any  severe  check. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  sure  a  climber  treated 


as  I  have  described  will  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  cultivator.  [The  truss  of 
rosy  fruits  sent  us  was  really  splendid. — Ed.] 

A.  E.  Middleton. 

1  he  Gardens,  Ooombe  Lodge,  Croydon. 


A  Letter 

TO  THE 

Editor. 


An  Amateur’s  Orchid  House. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Hilt, — I  am  sending  you  particulars  of  my 
success  in  growing  Oypripedium  tonsum  in 
a  miniature  greenhouse  standing  in  a  back 
bedroom  window. 

I  constructed  my  miniature  greenhouse  by 
making  six  ordinary  garden-frame  lights,  two 
4ft.  6in.  by  3ft.  for  sides,  leaving  space  in  one 
of  them  for  a  door,  two  for  ends  3ft.  by  2ft., 
and  two  for  roof — one  4ft.  6in.  by  1ft.  and 
the  other  4ft.  6in.  by  10in.,  screwing  them 
together  with  3-in.  screws.  There  is  one 
ventilator  in  the  roof,  and  for  side  and 
bottom  ventilation  I  have  left  spaces,  into 
which  I  fix  movable  panes  of  glass  when  not 
required  for  ventilation.  I  made  a  frame 
about  2ft.  9in.  high,  a  sheet  of  corrugated 
iron  being  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  minia¬ 
ture  greenhouse  placed  standing  on  corru¬ 
gated  iron.  I  heat  this  little  house  by  a  1-Tin. 
pipe  along  two  sides  and  one  end,  the  boiler 
fa  block-tin  one)  being  heated  by  an  ordinary 
Rippingille  lamp-stove.  I  can  easily  keep  up 
a  temperature  of  65  deg.  in  the  severest 
weather,  and  can  regulate  wick  of  lamp  to 
keep  up  a  certain  temperature  without  fluc¬ 
tuating  in  the  least. 

For  giving  off  moisture  I  have  2in.  of  ashes, 
which  I  syringe  as  required,  and  on  hot-water 
pipes  I  have  eight  little  tin  boxes,  which  I 
keep  half-filled  with  water. 

For  air  I  open  window,  and  in  cold  weather 
I  leave  the  door  open,  or  open  the  register  of 
the  grate,  so  that  I  get  fresh  air  down  the 
chimney  without  a  draught.  In  hot  weather 
window  and  door  are  opened. 

I  have  ten  Orchids,  besides  Ferns,  all  of 
which  stand  on  inverted  treepots,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  fresh  air  from  ventilators  to  pass  between 
them. 

I  have  Ada  aurantiaca,  Cypripedium 
insigne,  and  C.  tonsum,  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  majus,  Oncidium  incurvum,  and  0. 
maoranthum,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  O. 
grande,  Lyoaste  Skinneri,  and  Maxillaria 
tenuifolia,  all  of  them  in  full  growth,  and 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  is  making  new 
growth  from  two  old  bulbs. 

These  plants  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Bur¬ 
berry  for  £1,  Cyp.  tonsum  costing  2s.  I  have 
two  which  cost  only  Is.  each,  so  that  the 
prices  of  Orchids  do  compare  favourably  with 
other  plants. 

I  use  liquid  manure  (drainings  from  stable), 
pouring  a  little  into  the  tin  boxes  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  this  may  account  for  large 
flower  of  Cyp.  tonsum  sent  to  you. 

The  temperature  maintained  now  is  70  deg. 
to  75  deg.  by  day  and  65  deg.  by  night,  my 
guide  as  to  temperature  being  taken  from 
Mr.  Burberry’s  little  book,  “  The  Amateur 
Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book,  ’  mine  being 
the  first  one  issued  in  1894,  price  2s.  6d. 
Every  amateur  Orchid  grower  should  have 
one.  It  is  now  enlarged,  price  5s.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  a  column  of  your  valuable  paper 
devoted  to  Orchids. 

I  hope  I  have  not-  taken  up  too  much  of 
your  space.  J-  D-  Q. 


A  MARVELLOUS 

NEW  POTATO. 


Truly  this  is  an  age  of  sensations.  No 
sooner  has  one  horticultural  oddity  or 
novelty  been  exploited  and  duly  exposed  as  a 
fraud  than  another  appears  through  the 
medium  of  the  lay  l’ress.  rl  he  seedless  Apple 
is  non  e.s t,  the  30.000  Burbank  I  Turns  raise  a 
simile,  the  fadeless  flower  hangs  in  the 
balance,  and  now  we  have  a  new  Potato. 

True,  new  Potatos  are  by  no  means  novel, 
for  a  year  ago  varieties  poured  forth  by  the 
score. 

Even  Solatium  Commersoni  was  duly  noted 
and  exploited  by  an  interested  few,  but  the 
novelty  we  have  now  to  deal  with  is  not  a 
mere  variety,  nor  a  species,  but  a  pure 
hybrid. 

We  first  got  wind  of  it  from  America.  How 
queer  that  all  novelties  emanate  from  the 
U.S.A.  !  I  fear  that  many  of  these  yarns  hail 
from  home  quarters ;  but  the  land  of  big 
things  is  a  long  way  away,  so  there  is  little 
to  fear.  The  new  Pomato,  as  it  was  called, 
was,  of  course,  from  L.  Burbank,  but  after 
the  first  report  no  more  was  heard  until  this 
spring.  Then,  lo !  it  was  not  from  America 
at  all. 

Indeed,  the  details  were  so  vivid  that  one 
began  to  think  quite  seriously,  for  a  grower  of 
Mumby,  near  Louth,  had  been  experimenting 
for  years,  with  the  result  that  lie  had  raised 
a  hybrid  between  the  Potato  and  Tomato. 
This  novelty  bore  tubers  at  the  root  and 
Tomatos  on  the  vine. 

The  lay  Press  assured  us  that  the  novelty 
had  proved  so  successful  that  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  were  made  for  a  supply  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  supply  was  strictly 
limited,  and  the  available  tubers  were  sold 
by  auction  at  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  apiece.  Since 
then  no  more  seems  to  have  appeared  con¬ 
cerning  this  Prima  Donna,  and  apparently 
the  N.P.S.  has  not  been  asked  to  test  it. 

After  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  months  Scotland 
has  a  go  at  novelty  seeking,  and  “  An 
Expert”  (?)  tells  that  an  American  raised  a 
Potato  fruit  or  Pomato  which  is  going  to  lick 
creation. 

I  cannot  bring  my  pen  to  copy  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  twaddle  which  is  given,  but  the  object  or 
article  resembles  a  fruit  more  than  a  vege¬ 
table,  and  it  is  white  in  colour,  and  not  so 
large  as  a  Tomato.  To  obtain  it  over  100,000 
different  varieties  of  Potatos  were  experi¬ 
mented  with.  Great  Caesar !  If  I  remember 
rightly  453  vars.  of  Potatos  were  shown  at 
the  Palace  last  October,  and  this  number  was 
made  up  from  English,  American,  German, 
and  French  sorts,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  whole  world  would  have 
difficulty  in  doubling  the  list.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  beyond  mortal  ken  for  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  to  collect  every  variety  raised.  Pos¬ 
sibly  seedlings  were  meant,  but  the  layman 
“  expert  ”  is  always  definite. 

While  we  wrestle  with  this  product  of 
100,000  varieties  another  yarn  appears,  and, 
of  course,  it  comes  from  over  the  way. 

Somewhere  in  Montana  a  new  species  has 
been  evolved  which  will  stagger  humanity, 
and  revolutionise  agricultural  methods.  This 
marvel  is  grown  without  vines,  and  the  speci¬ 
men  tubers  shown  are  the  largest  on  record. 
Think  of  it,  ye  Potato  growers!  No'  leaf  or 
stalk  to  have  the  curl  or  blight,  no  bacteria 
or  Fusarium  to  worry  about,  and  tubers 
larger  than  ever  before. 

Lincoln  has  talked  of  its  41b.  monster,  and 
California  has  exhibited  181b.  giants,  yet  the 
new.  species  licks  all.  Well,  well!  Cal. 
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Last  week  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
telling  mv  pigeon  readers  how  to  manage 
their  Thirds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  1 
wandered  oft  on  a  branch  line,  and  instead  o 
reaching  the  terminus  I  intended  I  found  my¬ 
self  telling  gardeners  how  useful  pigeons  were 
to  them.  However,  I  will  hasten  to  make  up 
for  my  digression,  and  to-day  will  give  my 
pigeon-loving  friends  some  really  practical 
advice  as  to  how  to  treat  their  pigeons  just 

now.  ,  ,  , 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  those  who  have  not 
stopped  breeding  should  do  so  at  once. 
Pigeons  hatched  in  August  cannot  moult 
properly  this  year,  as  they  do  not  commence 
until  the  cold  nights  are  upon  us,  and  then 
their  energy  is  needed  to  keep  the  cold  out. 
Birds  which  moult  during  the  cold,  damp 
months  of  winter  are  liable  to  colds,  roup, 
bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  and  ailments 
to  which  pigeon  flesh  is  heir.  Then  feathers 
grown  in  the  winter  are  never  so  strong  and 
hue  as  those  which  are  grown  whilst  the  days 
are  long  and  the  nights  short  and  warm.  A 
slow  moult  is  more  exhausting  and  enervating 
to  a  pigeon  than  a  quick  one.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  when  a  bird  is  moulting  its  blood 
is  in  a  more  or  less  feverish  state,  its'  skin 
is  hot,  and  as  it  does  not  possess  so  thick  a 
coat  as  at  other  times,  the  body  is  very  much 
exposed  and  apt  to  contract  ills  many  and 
various.  It  will  therefore  at  once  be  most 
readily  seen  by  the  most  inexperienced  of  my 
readers  why  I  recommend  the  early  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  breeding. 

Then  it  is  not  only  the  young  birds  which 
one  has  bred  this  year  which  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  There  are  the  old  ones,  those  which 
have  served  us  well  both  this  year  and  last, 
and  possibly  a  year  or  two  beyond.  If  they 
breed  late  they  cannot  moult  at  the  time 
intended  by  Nature,  and  their  systems,  already 
exhausted  by  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
parentage,  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  healthy  crop  of  feathers.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  their  enfeebled  constitutions  are 
rendered  more  feeble  still,  their  blood  lacks 
strength  and  vitality,  the  old  feathers  are  not 
properly  cast  off,  the  new  growth  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  should  be,  the  blood  is  clogged 
with  gross  humours  which  in  a  healthy  moult 
would  be  thrown  off  by  the  skin,  the  bird  gene¬ 
rally  droops  and  becomes  lethargic,  and  if  it 
escapes  the  perils  of  the  winter  it  will  not 
prove  successful  in  the  breeding  pen  next 
year. 

The  pigeon  breeder  does  not  live  for  to¬ 
day  alone,  and  the  old  Biblical  adage  about 
“  sufficient  unto  the  day  being  the  evil 
thereof  ”  does  not  apply  to  him.  If  he  would 
rear  strong,  healthy  stock,  if  he  would  have 
his  youngsters  plump  and  fat  so  that  they 
may  be  converted  into  the  most  delectable  of 
pies,  pies  which  shall  fascinate  the  most 
epicurean  taste,  immediately  after  they  leave 
the  nest  he  must  see  to  it  that  all  birds 
which  are  to  be  bred  with  next  season  have  a 
quick,  healthy,  natural  moult  in  the  year  of 
grace  1905,  if  not  they  will  neither  do  them¬ 
selves  nor  their  owner  credit  when  next  asked 
to  do  what  they  can  in  the  procreation  of  their 
kind. 

To  stop  the  birds  from  breeding  all  nest 
pans  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  breeding 


boxes  either  removed  or  shut  up.  All  eggs 
laid  in  the  latter  half  of  July  should  be 
destroyed  after  they  have  been  sat  upon  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  I  advocate  tins  partial 
course  of  the  incubatory  period  being  given  to 
the  birds  because  I  think  that  after  the  pro 
cesses  of  driving  to  nest  and  laying  both  cock 
and  hen  are  all  the  better  for  a  rest.  It  does 
them  good  in  many  ways,  and  especially  in 
promoting  a  quick,  healthy,  natural  moult. 

My  space  is  exhausted  for  this  week,  but 
next  week  I  hope  to  say  something  further 
about  the  treatment  of  pigeons  during  the 
moult. 

f - - - - - - - - - - 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION 

Prizes. — (1)  Two  Guineas  ;  (2)  One  Guinea. 

Open  to  all  Readers. 

The  above  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
essays  on : — 

“What  I  would  do  with  a  Villa 
Garden,  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.” 

The  garden  may  be  of  any  shape,  providing  the 
area  is  approximately  3,000  square  feet.  Give  a 
rough  plan  of  the  garden,  indicating  which  is  the 
north  by  an  arrow ;  show  the  position  of  the 
various  crops  ;  if  it  is  decided  to  have  a  lawn  and 
flower-beds,  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
dwelling-house  should  be  shown.  Walks,  flower- 
borders,  fruit-trees  or  bushes,  and  vegetable 
quarters  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
finest  effect  from  the  house  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  State  if  the  garden  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  open  or  closed  fencing. 
The  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the  competitor 
in  his  arrangements  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes.  The  expenditure  in 
first  stocking  the  garden  with  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
bushes,  and  fertilisers  should  be  stated,  and  the 
annual  cost  afterwards.  The  essay  should  be 
about  1,000  words,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  July  31st  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  the 
left-hand  corner  “  Garden  Competition.” 

_ _ _ _ / 

Plants  Certificated 

BY  THE  R.H.5. 

June  20th. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontonia  Lairessiae. 

The  parentage  of  this  remarkable  hybrid 
was  Odontoglossum  crispum  x  Miltonia  fus- 
cata.  The  aspect  of  the  flower  strongly  recalls 
the  last-named,  but  the  lip  is  different  in  form 
and  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purple- 
brown  with  white  edges  and  tips.  The  lip 
is  nearly  orbicular,  with  a  very  large  central 
purple  blotch,  shaded  with  coppery-brown  in 
the  centre.  All  parts  are  crisped  at  the 
edges  ;  otherwise  the  flower  is  nearly  flat. 
Award  of  Merit  to  M.  A.  de  Lairesse,  6, 
Avenue  de  Comte,  Schlessin  by  Liege,  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Sophrolaelia  laeta  orpetiana. 

The  aspect  of  this  beautiful  bigelteric  hybrid 
recalls  a  giant  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  of  a 
new  or  different  colour.  The  parentage  was 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  x  Laelia  pumila 
dayana.  The  sepals  and  broad  petals  are  in¬ 
tense  carmine-rose,  with  prominent  scarlet 
veins,  which  give  a  decided  tone  to-  the  whole 
flower.  The  lip  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  seed  parent,  and  scarlet  overlying  a  rose 


ground  ;  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  bright 
yellow.  First-class  Certificate  to  Capt.  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Floral  Committee. 

Streptocarpus  Royal  Purple. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  variety 
measure  2  in.  to  3  in.  across,  or  nearly,  and 
are  of  a  rich  violet-purple,  with  a  blackish 
blotch  on  the  lower  lip.  They  are  borne  in 
cymes  of  three  to'  five  on  stout  stems  9  in.  to 
12  in.  high.  Award  of  Merit  to  Lord  Alden- 
ham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree. 

Iris  pallida  Neptune. 

The  falls  of  this  handsome  variety  are  dark 
blue-purple,  netted  with  brown  lines  on  the 
claw,  with  a  prominent  orange-yellow  beard. 
The  standards  are  of  a  uniform  clear  blue. 
Award  of  Merit  to  George  Yeld,  Esq.,  Clifton 
Cottage,  York. 

Impatiens  Holstii. 

The  leaves  of  this  Balsam  are  not  unlike 
those  of  I.  Sultani,  but  they  are  larger  and  of 
a.  darker  velvety  green.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  orange-scarlet.  The  stems  are  stout, 
short-jointed,  and  thickly  spotted  with  purple. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley. 

Hemerocallis  Corona. 

The  flowers  of  this  Day  Lily  are  of  a  rich 
golden,  almost  orange,  yellow,  the  only  con¬ 
trast  being  the  brown  anthers.  The  parentage 
was  H.  flava  x  aurantiaca  major.  Award  of 
Merit  to  G.  Yeld,  Esq. 

Rodgersia  pinnata  alba. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  consist  of  five  to 
nine  obovace,  wrinkled,  dark  green  leaflets. 
Thei  flowers  are  produced  in  pyramidal  cymes 
about  9  in.  to  15  in.  long,  and  creamy  white. 
The  type  has  rosy-red  flowers.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
C'helsea. 

Paeony  Her  Grace. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  globular,  very 
full,  and  of  a  pleasing  but  delicate  flesh-pink. 
The  outer  petals  form  a  guard  to'  the  others. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd,,, 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

Paeony  La  Fiancee. 

Here  again  the  blooms  are  of  large  size, 
semi-globular,  and  pure  white,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  golden  yellow  anthers,  which 
are  hidden.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd. 

Sweet  Pea  Henry  Eckford. 

The  flowers  of  this  grand  new  variety  are 
of  a  rich  -salmon-orange  with  a  glossy  lustre, 
and  remarkable  for  their  size.  They  are 
borne  in  racemes  of  two  to  three  on  a  stalk 
and  measure  2  in.  across  the  standards. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem, 
Salop. 

Aster  subcaeruleus. 

The  flowers  of  this  herbaceous  plant  measure 
2  in.  to  3  in.  across  the  heads,  which  are 
borne  singly  on  the  stems.  The  rays  are  very 
numerous  and  pale  lilac-blue,  while  the  disc 
is  orange.  Award  of  Merit  to  Amos  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Wincbmore  Hill. 

Petraea  volubilis. 

The  starry  blue  calyx  of  this  climber  is; 
much  more  durable  than  the  corolla,  and 
highly  ornamental.  A  Cultural  Commenda¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking, 
for  a  plant  grown  in  a  pot. 
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®  Society  +  Doings.  « 

The  Editor  will  be  'pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  &c of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


“  Fallen  on  Evil  Days.'’ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tyzaclc  sends  us  a  somewhat 
doleful  letter  about  the  High  Wycombe  H.S., 
of  which  he  is  the  hon.  secretary.  He  says  : 

“  We  find  it  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  a 
society  going  here.  The  committee  is  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  working-men,  who  worked 
the  matter  up  when  the  old  society  lost  all 
the  money  they  had,  which  at  one  time 
amounted  to  nearly  £300.  ...  I  fear 

horticultural  societies  have  fallen  on  evil 
days.” 

Never  More  Prosperous. 

We  regret  the  gloomy  tone  of  this  com¬ 
munication,  but  it  is  a  satisfactory  reflection 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  letters  we  get 
from  those  connected  with  society  work  sound 
a  quite  different  note.  They  are  /(almost 
invariably  contented  and  hopeful,  and  they 
would  appear  to  have  very  good  cause  for  this 
contentment  and  hopefulness,  seeing  they  are 
prosperous  and  growing.  We  who  are  in 
touch  with  many  hundreds  of  societies  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  state  of  such 
organisations,  and  we  certainly  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  agree  with  our  correspondent  that 
horticultural  societies  have  fallen  upon  evil 
times.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we- 
are  assured  they  were  never  doing  so  well 
or  multiplying  so  rapidly.  Indeed,  their 
number  is  so  large  and  is  being  so  steadily 
augmented  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  swelling  flood  of  reports 
which  daily  sets  in  towards  the  offices  of  this 
journal.  And  this  suggests  the  observation 
that  we  trust  correspondents  will  excuse  the 
necessity  we  find  for  curtailing  and  delaying 
the  insertion  of  their  communications.  Of 
course,  this  is  one  of  the  busiest  times  of  the 
year  for  flower  shows,  but  when  the  lull  comes 
on  we  shall  be  able  to  give  more  space  to  the 
transactions  of  horticultural  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  societies. 

A  Tour  of  Fine  Gardens. 

A  party  of  members  of  the  Wallasey 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  enjoyed  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  visit  to  local 
gardens  on  July  8th.  Breck  Hey,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Bulley,  was  first  visited, 
where  Mr.  Bulley  provided  many  serviceable 
hints  from  his  experiments  in  the  cross  fer¬ 
tilisations  of  Roses,  and  also  his  very  fine 
Rose  garden.  Captain  Weaver’s  garden  also 
provided  the  party  with  a  budget  of  points  in 
every  department  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  gardens  of  Mrs.  Mahler,  at  Sud- 
worth,  and  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Edwards,  Elley 
Park,  presented  fine  products..  At  Rock- 
hurst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson  delighted  the 
party  with  rare  shrubberies,  conservatories, 
and  enviable  fruit  and  Tomato  houses.  After¬ 
wards  they  went  to  Rostherne,  the  residence  of 
the  president  (Mr.  Charles  Pearson),  whose 
garden  presented  the  prosperous  effects  of 
sheltering  flower-beds,  etc.,  by  admirably- 
adapted  mounds  and  hedges.  Mrs.  Pf  arson 
provided  most  welcome  afternoon  tea.  A 


most  interesting  afternoon  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  visit  to  Aldermen  J.  Balls’  unique 
gardens  and  underground  Ferneries  and  con¬ 
servatories. 

S.  F.  Whitehouse,  Hon  Sec. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro¬ 
vident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Roj-al  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  July  10th.  Mr.  Thomas  Winter 
presided.  Eight  new  members  were  elected, 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


making  a  total  of  ninety-two  this  year  so  far. 
Sick  pay  to  members  since  the  last  meeting 
was  £23  2s..  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
annual  dinner,  which  will  be  held  in  October 
next,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 

The  Wolverton  H.S.  Visit  Bletchley  Park. 

A  party  of  fifty  members  of  the  above 
society  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Leon’s  beautiful 
residence  at  Bletchley  Park  to  see  the 
gardens,  houses,  etc.,  and  the  outing  resulted 
in  a  very  pleasurable  as  well  as  a  profitable 
one  to  those  keen  horticulturists  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
above-mentioned  gentleman.  The  company 
on  their  arrival  were  piloted  round  by  Mr. 
Hislop,  the  genial  head  gardener,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Henley,  his  assistant.  The  flower  borders 
and  beds  were  looking  superb.  In  the  various 
glass  houses  were  growing  Pineapples,  Melons, 
Bananas,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  etc.  The 
Orchids,  of  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
collection,  were  not  in  flower  s,o  much  as  we 


have  seen  them,  this  being  the  wrong  time 
of  tlie  year  for  flowering.  Last  year  Mr. 
Hislop  had  a  single  tuber  of  the  Eldorado 
Potato,  and  from  it  he  grew  an  enormous 
quantity  by  taking  cuttings,  etc.  Besides 
what  were  eaten  and  given  away,  sufficient 
tubers  were  saved  to  plant  half  an  acre  of  the 
farm  with  them,  and  Mr.  Hislop  said  they 
were  looking  very  fine  and  healthy. 

A.  T.  O'Roubke,  Sec. 

Floral  Decorations  at  Sheffield. 

The  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  suggested  that  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Sheffield  real 
flowers  and  plants  should  be  one  of  the 
features  of  decoration,  and  it  was  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  suggestion  bore  fruit.  Quite 
a  number  of  business  houses  made  a  very  good 
display.  Messrs.  T.  W.  Ward  had  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  and  the  office 
windows  were  outlined  with  festoons  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  Roses.  The  Royal  Hotel  had 
window-boxes  filled  with  plants  at  all  windows, 
while  the  doorway  was  treated  with  virgin 
cork  and  filled  with  creepers,  evergreens,  and 
flowers,  and  the  bare  walls  covered  with  ever¬ 
greens,  Roses,  etc.  The  Hallamshire  Hotel 
was  a  profusion  of  plants,  flowers,  hanging 
baskets,  etc.  Several  drapers’  establishments 
were  decorated  with  Palms,  flowers,  and 
Ferns,  Messrs.  John  Atkinson’s  being  a  notable 
example.  Fargate,  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  was  treated  very  effectively,  large 
shrubs  in  pots  and  tubs  being  used  on  pedes¬ 
tals,  and  plants  in  pots  formed  a  set-off  to 
novel  arches  fixed  at  intervals  on  either  side 
of  the  street,  these  arches  and  columns  be¬ 
tween  being  linked  up  with  festoons  and 
wreaths  of  evergreens.  In  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  too,  plants  and  flowers  were  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  the  plants  used  in  some  of  the 
street  decorations — though  the  idea  was  good, 
the  plants  themselves  were  certainly  no  credit 
to  the  contractors.  The  liberal  use  of  Fir 
trees,  some  8ft.  to  10ft.  hi°di,  on  either  side 
of  one  thoroughfare,  was  also  effective,  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  fillip  was  given  to  the 
florists’  trade,  for  which  the  S.F.  and  H.S. 
deserve  some  credit. 

W.  LeWEXDON,  F.R.H  S.,  Sec. 

Southampton  H.S.  Fete. 

The  annual  fete  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  the  12th  inst.  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
attached  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel 
Montagu.  Bart.,  the  president  of  the  society. 
Over  A 000  people  attended  the  fete,  which 
was  an  unqualified  success.  Keen  admiration 
was  expressed  at  the  well-kept  giounds  and 
the  fine  flowers,  and  the  head  gardener  (Mr 
T.  Hail.  F.R.H.S.)  was  heartily  complimented 
on  his  clever  designs  and  skilled  handiwork. 
The  event  of  the  day  was  the  drawing  of  the 
celebrated  salmon  pool,  sixteen  fine  fish  being 
landed,  which  were  afterwards  sold  by  auction 
for  the’ benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 

C.  S.  Ftidge,  Sec. 
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Provincial  Show  of  the  N.R.S.  at 
Gloucester. 

The  National  Rose  Society’s  provincial 
show,  held  on  the  Spa  Cricket  Ground,  Glou¬ 
cester,  on  July  18th,  in  conjunction  with  the 
seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Glou¬ 
cestershire  Rose  Society,  was  a  great  success. 
The  Grenadier  Guards’  band,  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  A.  Williams,  gave  selec¬ 
tions.  The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the 
mayor,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  who  were  received  on  behalf  of 
the  society  by  the  president  (Mr.  C.  E.  Shea, 
of  Foote  Cray,  Kent)  and  Mr.  Conway  Jones, 
Gloucester.  The  mayor  afterwards  enter¬ 
tained  a  large  company  to  lunch.  A  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  success  of  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  a  local  amateur  rosarian,  in  winning 
the  National  Society’s  jubilee  trophy,  value 
fifty  guineas,  beating  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of 
Hitchm,  who  has  won  it  on  several  consecu¬ 
tive  occasions.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Co., 
Newtownards,  county  Down,  received  a 
similar  trophy  competed  for  by  nurserymen. 

Webb  and  Sons’  at  Wolverhampton. 

At  the  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons,  of  W  ordsley,  Stourbridge,  ex¬ 
hibited  Gloxinias,  Sweet  Reas,  Liliums,  etc., 
the  display  occupying  a  space  50  ft.  by  4  ft. 
The  Gloxinias  were  very  hue  examples  of  this 
firm's  strains,  the  flowers  being  perfect  in 
form,  of  large  size,  excellent  substance,  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colours. 
Amongst  named  varieties  were  Webb's 
Stanley  (vivid  crimson),  Webb’s  Peerless 
(white),  and  Webb’s  Purple  Queen.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  Sweet  Peas  comprised  about  one 
hundred  varieties,  and  included  several  novel¬ 
ties.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  for  this 
display. 

Carnations  at  Westminster. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  Society  (southern  section) 
was  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  R.H.  S.,  at 
Vincent  Square,  on  the  18th  inst.  The  Car¬ 
nations  were  in  fine  form,  and  besides  those 
shown  in  competition  for  the  prizes  there 
were  several  non-competitive  exhibits  by  the 
various  nurserymen.  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  West-held  Common, 
Woking,  was  remarkably  successful  in  the 
larger  classes.  For  instance,  he  took  the  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  flakes  and  bizarres,  and 
the  premier  flake  was  found  in  this  exhibit. 
He  also  took  the  leading  prize  for  twenty-four 
seifs,  and  those  who  inspected  the  plants  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  large 
blooms  and  the  rich  variety  and  beautiful 
colours.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  yellow 
ground  Picotees  he  also  took  the  leading  place 
with  splendid  blooms  of  the  respective  varie¬ 
ties.  He  had  several  other  prizes,  but  the 
most  important  success  was  that  he  won  the 
cup  for  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the 
third  division.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent, 
also  took  some  good  prizes,  including  the  pre¬ 
mier  award  ,  for  twenty-four  fancy  Carnations, 
and  also  for  twenty-four  yellow  ground 
Picotees.  In  a  class  for  twelve  varieties  set 
up  in  vases  with  their  own  foliage  he  also  took 
the  leading  place.  In  our  opinion  he  had  the 
best  group  of  Carnations  in  pots,  but  the 
awards  were  not  attached  when  we  left  the 
hall.  The  number  and  variety  of  colours  re¬ 
presented  in  the  small  group  was  remarkable. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Smith 
is  the  leading  light  in  the  raising  of  new 
varieties,  for  he  has  practically  revolutionised 
Carnation  culture  during  the  past  two 
decades.  At  the  luncheon  he  stated  that 
there  were  452  entries,  and  many  new  exhibi¬ 
tors  were  present. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

July. 

31st — Horsforth  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  (weekly  meeting). 

August. 

1st — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (bi-monthly 
exhibition  and  meeting) ;  Rotherham 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (monthly 
meeting);  Bishop’s  Waltham  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (show  in  Swansea 
Park) ;  Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  (bi-monthly 
show  and  meeting) ;  Bournemouth 
and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Seven  oaks  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  (bi-monthly  meeting) ;  West 
London  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting);  Professional 
Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society 
( monthly  meeting) ;  Addlestone  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  (monthly  meeting) ; 
Seaton  Delaval  and  New  Hartley 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing);  Barking  and  Ripple  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  (monthly  meeting). 

2nd — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(show  at  Edgbaston,  two  days) ; 
Farnborough  Horticultural  Society 
(show) ;  Dinas  Powis  Horticultural 
Society  (show') ;  Radyr  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  (show7) ;  Sav- 
bridgeworth  Horticultural  Society 
(show7) ;  Whitchurch  Agricultural, 
Floral,  and  Horticultural  Society 
(show) ;  Four  Elms  Gardeners’  Society 
(show) ;  Eastling,  Doddington,  and 
District  Cottage  Fruit,  Flower,  etc., 
Society  (show) ;  Stoke  Poges,  Wrex¬ 
ham,  and  District  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  (show) ;  Walsoken  and  Wisbech 
Horticultural  Society  (show7) ;  Paign¬ 
ton  and  District  Gardeners’Association 
(show7) ;  Saltwood  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Society  (flow7er  show) ;  Boxford  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (show) ;  Gheam  and 
Cuddington  Horticultural  and  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardeners’  Society  (show7) ; 
Maidstone  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  (bi-monthly  exhi¬ 
bition)  ;  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (business  meeting) ; 
Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  (monthly  meeting) ;  Bide¬ 
ford  and  District  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  (monthly  meeting) ;  Lewes  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(monthly  meeting);  Newport-  (Mon.) 
and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Wood  Green  and  District 
Amateur  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting) ;  Terrington  and 
Marshland  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting) ;  Bristol  Amateur 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)- 

3rd — Stonehouse  (Glos.)  Horticultural  Society 
(show);  Westerham  Gardeners’  Mu¬ 
tual  Improvement  Society  (bi¬ 
monthly  meeting) ;  Rat  ley  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Chrysanthemum  and  Paxton 
Society  (monthly  meeting:') :  Tibshelf 
Floral.  Horticultural,  and  Rose  So¬ 
ciety  (monthly  meeting:') :  Greenstreet 
and  District  Gardeners’  and  Cot¬ 
tagers’  Society  (monthly  meeting). 


4th — Brechin  Horticultural  Society  (show, 
two  days) ;  Caterham  Horticultural 
Society  (committee  meeting). 

5th — King’s  Lynn  Horticultural  Society  (Rose 
show) ;  Blackburn  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (monthly  meeting) ; 
Leeds  Paxton  Society  (weekly  meet¬ 
ing). 


Much  in  Little. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Rotherham 
Chrysanthemum  Society  a  very  interesting 
paper  w7as  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Nicholson 
(gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Dyson,  J.P.,  president 
of  the  society)  on  “  My  Recent  Visit  to  the 
Temple  Show.” - The  exhibits  at  the  Up¬ 

pingham  Horticultural  Society’s  show,  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  wrere  an  advance  on  those  of 
last  year  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity. 

■ - An  instructive  lecture  on  the  cultivation 

of  fruits  was  given  on  the  12th  inst.  by  Mr. 
Booth  before  the  members  of  the  Eltham  and 

District  Horticultural  Association. - .The 

Borough  of  Gillingham  Amateur  and  Cottage 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  held 
their  summer  show7  on  the  11th  inst.  The 
judges,  Messrs.  A.  Frith  and  W.  Scott,  re¬ 
marked  that,  considering  the  season,  the  ex¬ 
hibits  were  a  credit  to  the  members. - The 

members  of  the  Burgess  Hill  Horticultural, 
Mutual  Improvement,  and  Chrysanthemum 
Society  took  their  annual  outing  on  the  14th 
inst.,  visiting  Messrs.  Piper  and  Son’s  forcing 
houses  and  grounds  at  Worthing,  the  Fig 

gardens  at  West  Tarring,  and  Brighton. - 

The  Brentwood  Horticultural  Society  held  a 
splendid  show  on  the  13th  inst.  The  Brent¬ 
wood  and  District  Subscription  Silver  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  for  the  best  thirty-six  distinct 
blooms  of  Roses  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes 
w7as  won  outright  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkn-ess  and 
Co.,  of  Hitchin,  and  a  similar  trophy  in  the 
amateur  classes  was  won  outright  by  the  Rev. 

J.  H.  Pemberton. - The  Rev.  A.  G. 

Daubeney  has  kindly  consented  to  allow7  the 
forthcoming  show  (August  3rd)  of  the  Herne 
Gardening  Society  to  be  held  in  the  vicarage 

grounds  and  to  provide  an  orchestra, - The 

exhibits  at  the  annual  show7  of  the  Weeklev 
and  Warkton  Horticultural  Society,  held  by 
permission  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in 
Broughton  Park  on  the  13th  inst. ,  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  Competition  in  the  cot¬ 
tagers’  classes  wras  remarkably  keen. - The 

judges  for  the  Flore  Horticultural  Society’s 
competition  for  the  best-kept  cottage  gardens 
and  windows  say  the  gardens  were  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  judge,  all  being  in  excellent  order. 
Tidiness  was  a  strong  point  with  all.  and  in 
fact,  they  all  deserved  prizes.  Mr.  Thos.  C. 
Craig,  of  Flore  House,  offers  substantial 
prizes  yearly  in  order  to  encourage  the 
cottagers. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


The  Hassocks  Nursery,  Hassocks,  Sussex. 

Mr.  H.  Elliott,  of  Courtbushes  Nurseries, 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  begs  to  inform  his 
friends  and  customers  that  he  has  taken  over 
all  the  glass  portion  of  the  above  nurseries, 
so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and 
Son,  where  lie  intends  to  largely  extend  the 
culture  of  tree  and  Malmaison  Carnations. 


Fruit  Freaks. — In  a  garden  at  Withington 
(Glos.)  are  to  be  seen  a  Gooseberry  bush  grow7- 
ing  from  the  trunk  of  a  Damson  tree,  and  a 
Currant  bush  emerging  from  the  trunk  of  an 
Apple  tree. 
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THE  QARDEMNQ  WORLD 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 
gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn ; 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Beet  with  Several  Plants  from  a  Seed. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  seedlings  from  being 
crowded  I  sowed  the  Beet  very  evenly,  placing 
three  seeds  together  at  the  full  distance  the  plants 
were  required  when  full  grown.  Instead  of  three, 
as  many  as  live  to  eight  seedlings  have  come  up. 
How  can  you  account  for  this?  (H.  A.  L.) 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Beet  plant  when  ripening  its  seed,  you  would  be 
able  to  notice  that  two  or  three  fruits  are  often 
crowded  together  in  little  masses.  When  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  seedsman  the  panicle  of  seeds  merely 
breaks  up  into  relatively  small  pieces,  but  each 
seed  vessel  with  its  -husk  hardens  during  the 
process  of  ripening  and  remains  even  after  the 
seeds  are  gathered  and  cleaned.  The  husk,  there¬ 
fore,  keeps  several  of  the  seeds  attached  to  one 
another,  so  that  instead  of  sowing  single  seeds  you 
often  sow  them  in  clusters  of  several  together  un¬ 
wittingly.  This  accounts  for  five  or  more  seedlings 
arising  from  points  where  you  expected  only 
three. 

Insects  from  Spruce  Fir. 

The  enclosed  beetles  were  got  inside  a  Spruce 
Fir  and  a  Scotch  Fir,  withered  trees,  and  when 
cut  down  to  make  fire-wood,  etc.,  these  were 
got  inside  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  They  were 
trees  about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  body,  and 
grew  in  the  Hawick  district  in  the  south-east  of 
Scotland.  Could  you  oblige  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  by  stating  their  name,  and 
by  what  means  they  could  possibly  get  into  the 
centre  of  such  trees?  I  may  say  there  were  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  they  flew  away  whenever 
the  tree  was  split  up.  There  were  also  a  great 
many  white  grubs.  By  replying  in  your  paper 
you  will  greatly  oblige  a  number  of  persons  who 
are  interested  in  such  a  peculiar  find. 

(James  Anderson.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  were  not  beetles,  but 
four-winged  flies  known  as  the  Giant  Sirex  (Sirex 
gigas).  At  least  two  species  of  them  are  fairly 
well-known  to  carpenters,  and  those  wfio  have  to 
cut  the  wood  of  such  Conifers.  Your  specimens 
had  the  body  ringed  with  black  and  yellow,  and 
belonged  to  the  species  we  have  just  named. 
The  Steel  Blue  Sirex  is  also  found  under  similar 
conditions,  and  possibly  if  you  had  been  able  to 
secure  those  which  flew  away  you  might  have  had 
the  Steel  Blue  species  as  well.  There  is  an 
opinion  that  the  Giant  Sirex  does  not  feed  upon 
the  Scotch  Fir.  but  only  on  Spruce,  Larch  and 
Silver  Firs.  It  wou'd  have  been  interesting  if 
you  had  been  careful  to  note  whether  they  did 
actually  occur  in  the  Scotch  Fir  or  not.  The  flies 
do  not  enter  the  tree  in  this  form.  On  the  other 


hand,  eggs  are  laid,  from  which  the  grubs  hatch 
out,  such  as  you  mention,  and  these  grubs  eat 
their  way  into  the.  heart  of  the  tree. 

Seedling  Pink. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  Pink  ? 
Tou  will  perceive  it  is  sweetly  scented.  As  a 
class  they  are  much  neglected.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  large  as  Her  Majesty,  but  less  inclined  to 
burst  the  pod.  (A.  B.) 

If  the  variety  is  free  flowering,  it  would  be 
worth  perj>etuating  for  decorative  work.  Many 
people  are  fond  of  excessively  large  flowers,  both 
amongst  Pinks  and  Carnations,  but  we  think  this 
is  a  mistake  if  the  blooms  are  made  up  of  so  many 
petals  that  they  are  bound  to  burst  the  calyx 
unless  properly  secured  by  artificial  means.  You 
can  get  the  blooms  of  larger  size  by  disbudding  if 
that  is  desirable,  but  for  cut  flower  purposes, 
shapely  blooms,  sweet  scented,  distinctly  coloured, 
and  with  long  stout  stems  are  the  leading  re¬ 
quisites  in  a  garden  or  decorative  Pink  in  our 
opinion. 

Black  Currant  Mite. 

My  trees  were  attacked  three  years  ago,  and 
seemed  worse  each  succeeding  year.  Last  year  I 
cut  several  trees  down  close  to  the  ground.  Xew 
wood  soon  commenced  to  grow,  and  I  have  now 
new  shoots  3ft.  long.  The  mite  again  attacks  the 
new  shoots  of  12in.  in  length,  and  I  have  had  fine 
fruit  upon  the  remainder  of  the  shoots.  Would 
you  cut  them  down  again,  or  try  for  another 
year.  (S.  Howell.) 

The  bushes  are  worth  cultivating  just  so  long 
as  you  can  get  sufficient  crop  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  growing  them.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  people  in  the  places  where  the 
bushes  are  very  much  infested  with  mite,  it 
makes  its  appearance  the'  first  or  second  year  after 
the  bushes  have  been  cut  down,  and  in  succeeding 
years  gets  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  bushes 
useless.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  cut  the 
bushes  down  once  more,  providing  you  can  get 
sufficient  to  remunerate  you  for  your  trouble,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  planting  of  varieties  that  will  resist  the  mite. 
We  should  advise  you  to  try  Boskoop  Giant, 
which  has  been  found  to  resist  the  mite  better 
than  any  other  variety. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

What  kind  of  ground  suits  Strawberry  plants? 
When  should  the  new  plants  be  put  down  ?  In 
planting  new  drills,  how  many  inches  apart?  Will 
twenty-four  or  thirty  inches  the  best. 

(S.  Howell.) 

Different  varieties  of  Strawberries  are  best 
suited  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  so  that  it  would 
have  given  us  some  idea  of  how  to  answer  your 
question  if  you  had  mentioned  your  varieties. 
The  new  plants  should  be  layered  as  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  far  advanced,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean  by  putting  them  down.  They 
should  really  have  been  layered  a  month  ago. 
Possibly,  however,  you  refer  to  the  making  of  a 
new  plantation.  Usually  new  plantations  are 
made  in  August  or  September  by  those  who  desire 
their  plants  to  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  fruit 
well  next  year.  Others  keep  the  plants  through 
the  winter,  and  make  the  plantation  in  spring. 
We  do  not  advise  this,  however,  as  you  thereby 
lose  a  twelvemonth.  The  new  plantations  may 
therefore  be  made  in  August,  or  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  September,  after  you  have  had  the  ground 
properly  trenched  and  manured.  Varieties  like 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  or  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  may  be  planted  about  twenty-four  inches 
apart  each  way  On  the  other  hand,  such  strong 
growing  varieties  as  Royal  Sovereign  would  be 
better  planted  two  feet  apart  in  the  lines,  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  between  the  lines.  We  are 
not  in  favour  of  planting  Strawberries  in  groups 
of  three  as  represented  on  your  manuscript,  but 
would  advise  you  to  use  single,  well-rooted  plants 
at  the  distance  apart  above  mentioned. 

Tomato  Growing. 

Being  a  regular  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  inform 
me  if  Tomato  growing  is  a  paying  concern.  If 
you  will  advise  me  I  could  put  up  a  dozen  Tomato 
houses  to  start  with.  Could  you  also  let  me 
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know  what  a  house,  say,  CO  ft.  by  12  ft.  should 
pay  a  year,  and  if  it  requires  any  particular 
ground  ?  Kindly  refer  me  to  some  book  on  Tomato 
growing.  (D.  <>.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tomato  growing 
has  paid  well  in  the  past,  and  especially  in  the 
early  stages  when  growers  were  few.  Since  then, 
however,  a  much  larger  number  of  growers  have 
taken  up  this  particular  line  of  culture,  and  profits 
have  accordingly  been  greatly  reduced.  Very 
early  and.  very  late  fruits  would,  no  doubt,  be 
best  at  the  present  day,  if  their  culture  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed.  We  should  not  advise  you, 
however,  to  rush  into  Tomato  cultivation  before 
you  are  perfectly  sure  of  your  ground — that  is,  you 
should  not  give  up  your  present  occupation  and 
take  to  a  dependence  upon  Tomato  culture  for  a 
living,  until  you  have  learned  the  elementary 
principles,  not  merely  of  growing  the  fruits,  but 
also  of  studying  the  markets,  and  being  able  to 
sell  the  produce  at  a  profit.  For  instance,  we 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  you  to  put  up  a 
dozen  Tomato  houses  to  begin  with.  One  or  two, 
in  our  opinion,  would  be  quite  sufficient,  until 
you  gradually  learn  to  master  the  elementary 
details  of  the  business  as  above  stated.  It  would 
be  equally  futile  to  say  what  a  house  of  any  given 
size  would  pay  a  year,  as  that  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  the  cultivator,  not  only  in  cultivation  but 
in  selling  the  produce.  The  soil  should  be  rich 
but  friable,  and  well  drained.  Indeed,  any  good 
garden  soil  will  answer  provided  it  is  not  inclined 
to  clay,  and  is  perfectly  drained.  It  can,  of 
course,  always  be  improved  by  manure,  either 
farmyard  or  artificial.  A  book  that  would  suit 
you,  we  think,  would  be  “  Tomato  Culture  for 
Amateurs,”  by  C.  B.  Ravenseroft.  This  is  sold 
by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  publishers,  Strand,  London. 
Price  Is.,  with  Id.  for  postage. 

Bulbous  Herbaceous  Flowers. 

Please  oblige  by  answering  the  following  in 
next  week’s  issue  :  — 

At  our  country  show  last  year  one  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  showed  six  varieties  of  Bulbous  Herbaceous 
flowers  in  bunches.  I  had  six  bunches  of  different 
kinds  and  got  second  prize.  The  first  prize  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  bunches  of  Gladioli  and  three 
bunches  Montbretias  in  different  colours.  I  ob¬ 
jected,  and  said  he  had  only  two  varieties.  Was 
I  right  or  wrong,  as  I  want  your  opinion  ?  I  am 
going  in  for  the  same  this  year.  (An  Imported 
Scot.  | 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  schedules  are 
often  not  very  clear  upon  the  point,  and  that 
judges  themselves  may  make  a  mistake  at  times. 
A  very  large  number  of  gardeners  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  the  terms  used,  and 
consequently  they  are  liable  to  make  mistake^. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  schedule  is  quite 
clear  enough  in  this  instance  in  saying  six 
varieties  and  sticking  to  it.  If  they  had  said  six 
kinds  it  would  have  altered  the  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  possibly  even  this  was  what  was 
meant  by  the  framers  of  the  schedule.  The  first 
prize  exhibit  probably  consisted  of  three  varieties 
of  Gladioli  and  three  varieties  of  Montbretias, 
as  you  said  they  were  of  different  colours.  If 
you  showed  six  bunches  belonging  to  as  many 
different  genera,  no  doubt  you  had  the  most 
varied  exhibit,  but  whether  your  flowers  were 
better  we  could  not  say.  The  first  prize  winner 
was  correct  according  to  the  schedule,  inasmuch 
as  he  showed  six  varieties,  whereas  you  had  six 
different  kinds,  which  was  not  stipulated  in  the 
schedule.  Xo  doubt  it  would  have  been  better 
for  everybody  concerned  if  the  schedule  had  read 
six  kinds  of  Bulbous  Herbaceous  flowers. 

Various  Questions. 

1)  Define  what  flowers  come  under  bulbous, 
tuberous  and  rhizomatous  hardy  plants,  just  a 
few  that  should  be  in  flower  at  present.  (2i  Six 
Carnations  or  Picotees.  Should  these  be  out  of 
doors  or  could  inside  ones  be  used?  i3)  Are  earlv 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  classed  as  hardy 
flowers?  (4)  Is  Nicotiana  Sanderae'an  annual  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  I  intend  to 
show  it  as  an  annual?  (An  Imported  Scot. i 
Hardy  bulbous  plants  at  this  season  of  the  vear 
are  not  very  numerous.  There  are,  of  course. 
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numerous  species  of  Lily  (Lilium),  a  few  species 
of  Montbretias  and  Gladioli  with  numerous 
varieties,  also  the  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  can- 
dicans).  In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  are 
numerous  other  bulbous  plants,  such  as  lrilips. 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  etc.  Hardy  tuberous  plants 
are  even  less  numerous.  A  fairly  good  instance 
would  be  the  Alstroemerias.  Polygonum  Bistorta 
has  a  tuberous  rootstock,  but  it  would  be  classed  as 
a  hardy  herbaceous  plant.  Instances  of  tuberous 
plants  ‘that  are  not  hardy  would  be  Dahlias  and 
Tuberoses.  In  this  lot  only  the  Alstroemerias 
would  be  available.  Plants  that  have  rhizomes 
would  be  Irises  of  the  German  Plag  type 
Solomon’s  Seal,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  St.  Bngid 
Anemones.  We  are  doubtful,  however,  if  collec¬ 
tions  are  ever  arranged  in  schedules  for  plants 
with  tuberous  or  rhizomatous  roots.  Of  the  last- 
named  class  very  few  are  in  bloom  at  present. 
The  Carnation  blooms  might  be  taken  from  plants 
in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  provided  the 
schedule  does  not  state  which.  As  a  rule,  all 
exhibitors  of  Carnations  grow  a  large  number 
of  plants  in  pots  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  fine 
blooms,  and  these  plants  are  usually  grown  in 
cool  houses.  You  will  be  guided,  however,  by 
the  wording  of  the  schedule.  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  are  hardy  flowers,  but  we  fear 
they  would  not  be  accepted  in  classes  intended  for 
hardy  herbaceous  border  plants.  Nicotiana 
Sanderae  is  scarcely  an  annual,  even  although  in 
this  country  it  may  be  popularly  regarded  as  an 
annual.  For  instance,  N.  affhiis  is  a  perennial, 
provided  it  is  placed  under  conditions  where  it 
may  outlive  the  winter.  Many  things  are  purely 
perennial  which  get  killed  in  this  country,  by 
frost  and  -are  annually  raised  from  seeds.  Besides 
the  plant  we  mention  we  may  add  Scarlet 
Runners  and  Nasturtiums.  The  plant  under 
notice  is  a  hybrid,  and  we  are- not  yet  certain  as 
to  how  schedule  makers  would  class  it.  Many  of 
these  things  have  to  be  judged  from  a  common- 
sense  point  of  view,  and  consequently  we  should 
hesitate  to  show  it  in  a  class  for  annuals.  We 
presume  they  are  meant  to  be  hardy  annuals. 

Weed.  Killer. 

What  is  the  best  liquid  or  powder  to-  dress 
garden  walks  with  that  are  very  weedy  ?  (S. 

Howell.  ) 

Most  of  the  liquids  intended  for  killing  weeds 
upon  walks  are  made  up  of  the  same  materials, 
it  may  be  in  slightly  different  proportions  in  dif¬ 
ferent-  cases,  but  most  of  them  contain  sulphuric 
acid  in  some  form  or  other.  All  are  very 
poisonous,  and  must  be  used  with  very  great 
care.  Many  people  object  to  having  these 
poisonous  weed-killers  on  their  walks,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  their  use,  until 
the  liquid  soaks  into  the  gravel  of  the  paths. 
It  is  not  within  our  province  to  name  any  special 
weed-killer,  because  if  you  go  to  any  reliable 
sundriesman  and  tell  him  exactly  what  you  want 
you  will  get  a  weed-killer  that-  is  reliable  enough, 
and  which  must  be  used  according  to  directions. 
Some  of  them  may  be  used  either  in  the  liquid  or 
the  powder  state,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  use 
the  liquid  state,  as  it  would  the -sooner  effect  its 
purpose  and  soak  away  in  the  gravel.  Where 
there  is  danger  to  animals  on  the  estate  by  the 
use  of  weed-killers  we  should  advise  you  to  use 
common  salt,  sprinkling  this  on  the  walk  until 
the  latter  seems  as  if  it  had  had  a  shower  of  snow, 
then  get  a  rosed  watering-pot  and  water  the  salt 
until  °it  melts,  being  careful  not  to  splash  the 
salt  on  the  Box  edgings  or  grass. 

Auriculas. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  of  a  reliable  grower 
of  Auriculas,  and  if  I  could  obtain  any  Alpine 
varieties  to  do  well  from  seed?  (A.  M-. ,  King’s 
Heath.) 

You  should  apply  to  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Eden- 
side,  Great  Bookham,  where  he  has  grown 
Auriculas  for  many:,years.  There  is  just  a  chance 
that  you  could  obtain  good  Alpine  varieties  from 
seeds  as  well  as  any  other  raiser.  The  named 
varieties  in  cultivation,  however,  are  the  result 
of  seed-sowing,  and  careful  selection  over  -a  long 
period  of  time  ;  you  could  get  plenty  of  Alpine 
Auriculas  from  seed  that  would  be  perfectly  suit¬ 


able  for  mere  garden  decoration,  but  which  might 
not  be  sufficiently  good  to  gain  prizes.  You 
should  in  the  first  place  get  seed  from  a  noted 
Auricula  grower,  and  select  the  very  best  seed¬ 
lings.  Save  seeds  from  these,  and  again  try  what 
you  can  obtain,  and  if  you  are  earnest  in  your 
work,  and  persevering  you  may  be  able  to  raise 
some’  varieties  fit  to  take  their  place  with  the 
best  on  the  show  boards.  This  may,  however, 
entail  years  of  care  before  you  can  get-  anything 
different  or  better  than  those  -already  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  cannot  spare  the  time  for  all 
this  your  best  plan  would  be  to  buy  good  varieties 
to  begin  with. 

Tea  Roses  for  Pots. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  popular  paper,  The 
Gardening  World,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your 
informing  me  in  an  early  issue  of  your  paper  the 
names  of  six  most,  suitable  Tea  Roses  for  outdoor 
pot  plants,  and  size  of  pots  for  same.  I  may  say 
the  situation  is  a  good  one,  facing  south,  three 
miles  out-  of  town,  and  about  380  feet  above  sea- 
level.  (J.  F.  Rail.) 

Six  good  Tea  Roses  which  we  think  would 
answer  your  puipose  well  -are  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
pink  ;  -Catherine  Mermet,  rosy  flesh  ;  Souvenir  de 
S.A.  Prince,  pure  white;  Nipheto-s,  pure  white; 
Mme.  Hoste,  pale  lemon  yellow  ;  and  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  white  with  a  flesh-coloured  centre.  If 
you  would  like,  a  little  more  variety  you  might 
use  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  rosy  pink,  and  Mme. 
Cusin,  violet  rose,  but-  -the  latter  is  a  little  more 
tender,  although  -the  blooms  are  very  handsome 
indeed.  We  presume  you  would  take  the  plants 
indoors  in  winter.  The  -size  of  the  pot  entirely 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  Rosebush.  When 
you  get  them  they  will  no  doubt  be  small,  and 
may  be  potted  into  six-inch  pots,  Ajs  they  grow 
you  should  simply  give  them  a  size  larger  as  they 
require  it  until  they  reach  the  size  that  you 
desire.  The  size  of  pots  is  entirely  a  matter  for 
the  cultivator’s  discretion,  according  to  the  vigour 
and  size  of  his  plants. 

Tree  Paeony. 

Could  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  this 
plant  not  growing  this  season?  The  root  was 
planted  last  November,  but  only  six  leaves  have 
come  up,  quite  close  to  the  ground.  Should  it 
be  taken  up  before  winter?  Hints  as  to  treat¬ 
ment  would  oblige.  (E.  K.  Baker.) 

November  was  rather  late  to  plant  a  Tree 
Paeony  in  the  open.  If  you  got  it  in  a  pot  it 
might  have  been  -planted  as  early  at  least  as  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  let  the  roots  get-  partly  established 
-before  winter.  March  is  another  suitable  time 
for  the  planting  of  Paeonies.  They  do  not  like 
disturbance  at  the  roots,  and  should  not  be  lifted 
in  the  autumn.  Provided  the  soil  is  porous  to 
allow  a-11  superfluous  moisture  to  drain  away,  the 
plants  will  become  more  firmly  established  the 
longer  they  are  in  the  ground.  Old  plants  should 
never  be  lifted  unless  they  are  going  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Your  plant  will  no  doubt  recover,  pro 
vided  the  conditions  are  suitable.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  the  plant  commences  throwing  up 
leaves  very  near  the  ground,  as  such  stems  may 
yet  become  strong  and  prove  the  mainstay  of  the 
plant.  Towards  the  end  of  November  you  could 
give  tire  plant  a  little  protection  by  placing  a 
layer  of  coal  ashes  over  the  roots.  Cocoanut  fibre 
would  answer  the  same,  purpose.  This  covering 
should  b-e  removed  before  growth  commences  in 
spring.  Should  you  have  dry  weather  when  the 
plant  is  making  its  growth  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  water  it,  in  order  to  encourage 
vigorous  growth  early  in  the  season.  If  you  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground  properly  by  trenching  or  dee-p 
digging  before  planting  the  Paeony,  all  the 
further  treatment  wou-ld  consist  in  keeping  t-he 
surface  of  the  ground  open  and  free  from  weeds 
by  hoeing,  and  in  watering  during  dry  weather. 
If  the  plant  shows  signs  of  blooming  in  spring,  it 
would  be  worth  while  protecting  the  flowers  at 
night  by  means  of  a  covering  of  tiffany  or  some 
similar  material. 

Portugal  Laurels. 

May  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  I 
should  have  any  difficulty  in  growing  a  line  of 
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Portugal  Laurels  down  behind,  but  on  the  sunny 
side,  of  a  line  of  Beech  trees,  rather  close  to  them 
(12  ft.  to  15  ft.),  but  not  actually  overshadowed 
by  them  at  all?  The  soil  is  quite  well  suited 
to  the  Laurels.  Most  important  of  all,  when  is 
the  Dest  time  to  plant  them. 

(“  AItjrraythwaite.”) 

Seeing  that  soil  and  situation  are  good,  we  see 
no  reason  why  your  Portugal  Laurels  should  not 
do  well  under  such  suitable  conditions.  You 
should  begin  by  first  of  all  trenching  the  ground 
where  you  intend  to  plant  the  Laurels.  The  best 
soil  should  be  kept  on  the  top,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  good  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  act 
of  trenching  would  not  only  improve  the  soil,  but 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  larger 
roots  of  the  Beech  trees,  which  may  be  growing 
in  the  selected  site  for  the  Laurels.  The  trees 
should  answer  the  purpose  of  shelter,  although 
the  Portugal  Laurel  is  really  very  hardy,  so  long 
as  it  is  fairly  sheltered  from  the  wind.  We  should 
plant  the  Laurels  during  moist  weather  in  April, 
just  when  they  are  about  to  commence  growing. 
The  roots  soon  get  established  in  such  conditions, 
and  the  foliage  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer  as  it 
would  do  if  the  Laurels  were  planted  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December.  The  reason  is  that  evergreens 
give  off  moisture  in  winter,  and  if  the  roots  are 
mutilated  and  unable  to  supply  the  required  mois¬ 
ture,  the  foliage  suffers  as  a  consequence.  As 
soon  as  they  are  planted  the  roots  should  be  well 
settled  by  copious  watering  so  that  growth  will 
commence  directly. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Snuff  -Mill).  The  specimens  sent  were  the 
Golden  Rod  (-Solidago  Virgaurea),  a  British 
jdant  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens. — 
(J.  A.  B.  R.)  7,  Erodium  cicutarium  ;  8,  Lysi- 
machia  Nummularia  ;  9,  Geranium  sanguineum 
lancastriense ;  10,  Campanula  Hostdi,  which  is 
merely  a  strong  growing  form  of  C.  rotundifolia. 
the  Harebell ;  11,  Dianthus  deltoides,  the  Maiden 
Pink  ;  12,  Sedum  album  brachyphyllum. — (J.  R.) 
1,  Linaria  purpurea ;  2,  Digitalis  ambigua ;  3, 
Veronica  virginica ;  4,  Convolvulus  sepium  pink 
var.  ;  5,  Sedum  reflexum ;  6,  Campanula  tur- 

binata. — (R.  D.  W.)  1,  -Spiraea  discolor;  2, 

Spiraea  lindleyana ;  3,  Veronica  Traversii ;  4, 
Pyrus  Aria;  5,  Lonicera  japonica. — (A.  E.  M.) 
1,  Galega  officinalis  ;  2,  Phlox  pa-niculata  var.  ; 
3,  Fuchsia  maerostemma  ;  4,  Rubus  phoenico- 
lasius ;  5,  Hedera  Helix  palmat-a ;  6,  Hedera 
Helix  roegneriana. — (T.  Jamieson)  1,  Spiraea 
palmata  ;  2,  Campanula,  persicifolia  calycanthema 
alba ;  3,  Lyclmis  coronaria ;  4,  Lathyrus  lati- 
folius ;  5,  ‘  Stachvs  grandiflora ;  6,  Stachys 

orientalis. — (C.  L.)  1,  Cypripedium  ehaniber- 

lainianum  ;  2,  Cattleya  gaskelliana ;  3,  Oncidium 
flexuosum ;  4,  Pavet-ta  borb-onica ;  5,  Aralia 

elegantissima. — (J.  J.  L.)  1,  N-ephro-lepis  da-v-al- 
lioides  furcans ;  2,  Davallia  hirta  cristata;  o. 
Litobrochia  ves-pertilionis ;  4,  Todea  barbara ; 

5,  Pt-eris  Childsii ;  6.  Pteris  cretica-  albo-linea-ta. 
— (F.  R.)  1,  Spiraea  japonica  bumalda ;  2,  Vero¬ 
nica  pinguifolia  ;  3,  Hippopliae  rhamnoides  ;  4, 
Elaeagnus  pungens  variegata. — •(Murraythwaa.te) 
The  woolly  Composite  is  Hie-raeium  villosum  ; 
the  pink  flower  is  Prunella  grandiflora ;  the  plant 
without  flowers  is  Saxifraga  aizoides.  (J.  -Sharp) 
1,  Nepeta-  Mussini  teucrifolia ;  2,  Stachys 

Betonica  alba ;  3,  Geranium  sanguineum ;  4, 

Sedum  sarmentosum  carneum  variegatumi;  5, 
Campanula  isophvlla  ;  6,  Campanula  fragilis  ;  /, 
Solanum  jasminoides. 


Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  fund  up  to  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  July  15th,  are  as  follows  Pre¬ 
viously  acknowledged,  £42  4s.  9d.  ;  Mr.  W. 
Henderson,  Is.  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son, 
63s.  ;  Mrs.  A.  Malcolm,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Is. 

*  *  * 

Extension  of  the  Fruit-growing  Industry. 

_ Near  .King’s  Lynn  120  acres  in  the  heart  of 

the  fruit-growing  district  have  been  lately  sold 
by  auction  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  acre. 
industry  is  being  grea%  extended  in  West 
Norfolk  and  South  Lincolnshire. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Wild  flowers  of  tlie  moorland,  ye  are  very  dear  to  me.”  Eliza  Cool:. 


NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 
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send  specimen  copies  of  “The  Gardening  World"  for  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  friends  and  will  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES . 

The  Advance  of  the  Rose. 

In  discussing  the  Rose  in  Shakespeare’s 
time,  Canon  Ellacombe,  in  the  “  Cornhill,” 
says  that  probably  not  more  than  40  or  50 
Roses  could  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Even  in  later  times  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  an  easier  matter 
to  cultivate  Roses,  and  know  that  they  were 
distinct  from  one  another,  than  for  the 
botanists  in  those  days  to  be  able  clearly  to 
describe  them  in  terms  by  which  they  could 
be  discerned  as  distinct.  During  the  time 
of  the  Tulip  mania,  in  1663,  we  learn 
that  Roses  had  a  distinct  set  back  in 
gardens,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Tulip,  from  the  stock-broker’s 
point  of  view.  After  that  unwonted 
interest  in  Tulips  died  away,  the  Roses 
have  continued  to  grow  in  popularity. 
At  the  present  day,  Monsieur  Graver- 
eaux,  at  l’Hay,  near  Paris,  has  close 
upon  7,000  Roses,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinct  name,  and  can  be  distinguished  in 
botanical  description.  These  Roses  have, 
of  course,  been  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  continue  to  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Including  species  and 
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In  consequence  of  the  AUGUST  BANK 
HOLIDAY,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to 
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varieties  we  have  over  100  British  Roses,  and 
possibly  more  remain  to  be  discovered. 
Those  who  commence  the  study  of  Roses 
soon  find  that  scarcely  two  bushes  seem  to 
agree  exactly  with  one  another.  Within 
the  limits  of  what  may  be  considered 
varieties,  they  could, however, bedistinguished 
in  botanical  description.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Rivers  made  a  prophecy  that 
the  day  would  come  when  all  garden  Roses 
would  have  evergreen  foliage,  brilliant  and 
fragrant  flowers,  and  the  habit  of  blooming 
from  June  until  November.  That  prophecy 
is  a  long  way  yet  from  being  fulfilled,  and 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  in  our  day.  There 
are  sections  of  the  Rose  having  green 
foliage,  many  of  them  with  bright  and 
fragrant  flowers,  but  some  of  the  cherished 
garden  favourites  have  scarcely  any 
discernible  scent  at  all.  Most  of  the  Roses 
commence  to  bloom  in  June,  although  indeed 
some  of  them  commence  in  May.  Certain 
varieties  of  Roses  bloom  till  the  cold  weather 
puts  a  stop  to  them  in  November,  and  a  few’ 
blooms  may  be  found  even  at  Christmas, 
provided  the  weather  has  been  mild,  but 
hundreds  of  Garden  Roses  do  not  bloom 
after  July. 

Phenological  Observations. 

All  over  the  British  Isles  are  stations  for 
the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  where 
people  interested  in  natural  history  observe 
the  first  blooming  of  certain  plants,  the  first 
appearance  of  birds  on  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  and  other  things  of  that  character. 
Reports  are  sent  in  by  those  observers  to 
Edward  Mawley,  V.M.H.  who  arranges  and 
edits  the  matter  for  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society.  From  a  pamphlet  extracted  from 
the  quarterly  journal  of  that  Society  we  cull 
a  few  notes.  A  very  interesting  feature  is 
the  observation  of  twelve  selected  plant-, 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  bloom  earlier  or 
later  than  usual.  These  include  the  Hazel, 
Coltsfoot,  Wood  Anemone,  Blackthorn, 


Haw;horn,  Dog  Rose,  and  others  which 
cover  the  flowering  season  from  February 
till  the  Ivy  blooms  in  September  or  October. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  weather 
nearly  all  of  these  flowers  were  slightly 
behind  their  average  date  of  commencing  to 
bloom.  Birds,  however,  reached  this  coun¬ 
try  about  their  usual  time.  The  year  1904 
was  remarkable  for  the  continued  rains  in 
January  and  February,  for  the  absence  of 
frost  in  May,  the  hot  dry  weather  in  July, 
and  the  light  rainfall  in  autumn.  Certain 
crops  were  deficient,  particularly  Wheat, 
Barley,  Beans  and  Peas.  The  best  farm 
crops  were  hay,  Turnips  and  Potatos. 
Apples  were  a  splendid  crop  everywhere. 
Strawberries  yielded  particularly  heavy 
crops,  while  the  other  small  fruits  were  also 
plentiful.  Pears  and  Plums  were  deficient. 
The  average  date  of  the  flowering  of  the 
plants  under  notice  has  been  obtained  by 
actual  observations  during  a  period  of  14 
years,  namely  from  1891  to  1904. 


WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


{  -  RESULT  - 

i  Tlie  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was  , 

<  awarded  to  “A.  E.  Middleton,”  for  his  article  ► 

|  on  “  Begonia  President  Carnot,”  p.  609.  * 

|  A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was  , 

<  awarded  to  “  J.  C.  Peebles  ”  for  his  article  on  > 
«  “  Book  of  Designs  ”  ;  and  another  to  “  Douglas  * 

<  V.  Erlam”  for  his  article  on  “  Fuchsia  Hedge,”  ’ 
J  p.  607. 


A  Garden  in  a  Station. 


At  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  is  a  very  large 
terminus  to  the  railway  system,  covered 
in  with  a  glass  roof.  One  portion  of  the 
station  not  being  required  for  use  has  been 
turned  into  a  winter  garden,  the  floor  of 
the  building  being  utilised  for  the  planting 
out  of  various  subjects  in  the  form  of 
beds  and  groups.  An  illustration  of  this 
floral  station  is  given  in  the  Revue  de 
U Horticulture  Beige  for  July.  This  shows 
some  stately  Palms  from  Australia,  planted 
along  the  centre.  A  group  of  Bamboos 
is  also  pretty.  Several  other  plants  are 
used,  such  as  American  Aloes,  Musas, 
Phoenix,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  New  Zealand 
Flax,  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Begonias  and 
others.  Owing  to  the  very  high  roof  of 
the  station,  we  should  think  the  flowering 
plants  less  suitable  for  the  situation  than 
the  fine  folDge  plants.  This  is  -an  ex¬ 
perience  which  applies  to  tall  conservatories, 
where  the  plants  are  a  long  way  from 
the  glass.  It  would  he  quite  a  novel  ex¬ 
perience  to  see  a  flower  garden  in  a  London 
Rail  way.  S  tat’ on. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Layering  Carnations.— Preparations  should 
now  be  made  for  layering  Carnations  at  an 
early  date.  The  operation  in  itself  is  simple, 
and  generally  successful,  providing  an  average 
amount  of  care  is  taken  throughout.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  finely-sifted  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mould 
and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions  should 
be  prepared.  If  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  is  of  a  light  nature,  prone  to  dry 
quickly  on  the1  surface,  then  an  inch  or  more 
of  this  should  he  removed  just  round  the  posi¬ 
tion  on  which  the  layers  will  be  placed.  The 
object  is  to  get  the  layers  well  down,  where 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  their  becoming  dry. 
A  quantity  of  the  prepared  compost  should 
replace'  that  removed.  Select  side  growths 
of  medium  strength,  situated  as  close  to  the 
ground  level  as  possible,  these  being  more 
easily  got  down.  With  a  sharp  knife  remove 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  shoot  until  three  or 
four  joints  are  exposed,  then  insert  the  knife 
just  below  the  last  exposed  joint,  and  in  an 
upward  direction  draw  the  knife  through  the 
centre  of  the  shoot  to  a  point  rather  more 
than  half-way  to  the  next  joint.  Bend  the 
point  of  the  shoot  gently  towards  the  parent 
plant,  so  as  to  open  the  incision,  and  press 
carefully  into  the  soil.  Then  with  a  short 
peg  made  of  thin  wire,  about  4  in.  long, 
with  a  hooked  end,  fix  the  layer  in  position, 
inserting  the  peg  so  that  the  hook  will  catch 
just  behind  the  split  part.  Pegs  may  also  be 
made  of  twigs  of  Birch,  etc.  When  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  layers  have  been  put  down 
to  each  plant  (generally  about  three),  then 
add  more  of  the  compost  all  round  the  shoots. 
A  thorough  watering  should  be  given  when- 
finished,  and  this  should  be  attended  to  until 
the  layers  are  well  rooted.  The  novice  may 
at  first  experience  some  little  difficulty  in 
performing  this  operation  to  his  satisfaction, 
but  after  attempting  one  or  two  layers  he, 
will  quickly  grasp  the  idea  and  obtain  much 
enjoyment  from  the  work,  as  well  as  being 
able  to  increase  his  stock  of  plants.  Some 
growers  allow  the  layers  to  remain  as  put 
down  until  spring,  transplanting  in,  March  ; 
others  lift  in  the  latter  end  of  September 
and  early  October,  and  plant  close  together 
in  lines  in  a  sheltered,  somewhat  dry  posi¬ 
tion,  removing  to  flowering  quarters  in, 
spring.  Damp  is  the  great  enemy  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  put  up. the  layers 
when  rooted  into  small  pots,  and  winter  them 
in  a-  cold  frame  or  unheated  greenhouse.  In 
the  latter  case  avoid  watering  through  winter, 
as  the  plants  may  remain  practically  dry 
until  showing  signs  of  growth  in  spring. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Greens,  which  are  generally  charac¬ 
terised  as  Brussels  Sprouts.  Borecoles.,  Bi’oc- 
colis,  Savoys,  etc.,  are  now  in  the  main  well 
established,  and  where  these  have  been 
planted  between  other  growing  crops,  such 
as  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  and  early .  Potatos, 
they  should,  immediately  the  nursing  crops 
are  cleared,  have  the  ground  nicely,  broken 
up  to  the  depth  of  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  with 
the  digging  fork,  making  it  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
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sible,  and  filling  up  any  vacancies  which  may 
have  occurred  from  the  store  beds.  Where 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  poor,  give  a  slight 
dressing  of  an  approved  patent  vegetable 
m  anure. 

My  attention  has  been  called  from  many 
sources  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  plants 
have  gone  blind,  and  especially  does  this 
relate  to  Cauliflowers  and  Savoys.  As  many 
as  85  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  so  affected  in 
this  way.  My  advice  is  to  all  who  are  in  such 
an  unfortunate  position  to  prepare  a  piece  of 
land  on  a  southern  site,  if  possible,  well 
manure,  deeply  dig,  and  procure  some  healthy 
plants  of  a  quick-maturing  kind,  planting 
them  18  in.  apart  all  ways, ;  and  by  giving  a, 
little  extra  attention  as  to  watering  and  con¬ 
stant  hoeing,  these  will  not  fail  even  at  so 
late  a  date  to  produce  small,  compact  heads 
so  much  appreciated  for  table  use.  Make  one 
more  planting  of  late-sown  autumn  or  Early 
Giant  Cauliflower  on  a  south  border.  These 
will  make  excellent  plants  for  lifting  later 
on  and  planting  in  cold  frames,  which  will 
give  a  supply  up  till  Christmas. 

Spinach. — This  excellent  vegetable  is  in 
much  -  request  in  most  establishments  all 
through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and 
to  ensure  regular  pickings  small  beds  should 
be  sown,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  for 
the  next  three  months,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden.  So  much  depends  on  the  sea¬ 
sons  that  no  definite  date  can  possibly  be 
given  with  any  amount  of  safety  for  sowing 
the  seed. 

Lettuce. — Both  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties 
should  be  sown  in  small  quantities  about 
every  ten  days  for  the  next-  two  months.  The 
best  Cos  variety  I  am  acquainted  with  for 
sowing  now  and  onwards  is  a  true  strain  of 
Hick’s  Hardy  White.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoor 

Pot  Fruit  Trees. — As  these  are  relieved  of 
their  fruit,  give  the  trees  a  thorough 
syringing  to  cleanse  the  foliage,  and  remove 
them  outside,  partially  plunging  the  pots, 
and  where  Ajiples  and  Pears  are  grown  these 
may  be  stood  out  similarly  if  there  is  no 
hurry  to  forward  the  fruit.  Keep  the  shoots 
pinched  to  form  fruit  buds  for  next  year’s 
crop,  and  see  neither  tree  lacks  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  root.  These  trees  should  be 
well  syringed  twice  daily  during  this  tropical 
weather,  especially  Cherries,  so  prone-  to  red 
spider.  This  part-removal  to  outside  quar¬ 
ters  will  allow  those  remaining  indoors  more- 
space,  and  a  better  chance  of  ripening  up 
such  fruits  as  Plums.  These  latter  should 
be  daily  syringed  until  near  the  ripening  point 
with  clear  water  only,  fully  ventilating  early 
in  the  day,  with  a  less  supply  after  5  p.m. 

Vineries. — Keep  all  Vines  that  are  clear 
of  fruit  syringed  morning  and  evening,  the 
lights  fully  open  top  and  bottom,  the  sub- 
laterals  restricted,  and  the  borders  uniformly 
moist.  Muscats  started  early  in  March  will 
be  colouring  fast  now,  and  should  be  allowed 
ample  ventilation  by  day,  with  a  chink  of 
air  front  and  back  throughout  the  night,  re- 
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during  the  amount  towards  5  p.m.,  and 
isponging  with  soapy  water  any  leaves  in¬ 
fested  with  tlirip  or  red  spider  ;  and  keep 
plenty  of  moisture  sprinkled  about  the  bor¬ 
der,  etc. ,  during  bright  weather,  of  which  we 
are  having  a  fair  share  this  summer.  Al¬ 
though  with  a  thick  mulch  borders  do  not 
dry  up  so  quickly  as  before,  it  is  necessary 
to  test  them  every  few  weeks,  and  apply  a 
thorough  watering  before  they  become  too 
dry,  while  those  having  outside  borders  must 
not  be  overlooked,  as  the  weather  has  been! 
very  drying  of  late,  the  rainfall  being  very 
light.  Black  Hamburglis  brought  along 
quietly  will  be  approaching  ripeness,  and  if 
convenient,  any  plants  that  may  be  still  in 
the  structure  should  be  removed,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  air  allowed  at  all  times, 
necessarily  less  during  the  night  or  drill  and 
wet  days-.  The  latest  varieties  of  Grapes  will 
be  colouring,  and  will  require  more  air  to 
finish  them,  so  do  not  hurry  them  by  closing 
too-  early,  the  borders  of  these  receiving  like 
attention  as  before  stated. 

Outdoor. 

Strawberries. — Hew  Plantations  should  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  the  layers  become  fit, 
although  at  the  time  of  -writing  the  ground 
is  exceptionally  dry,  but  if  the  plants  are 
well  watered  in,  and  duly  attended  to  until 
established,  a  derided  gain  will  be  evident 
if  a  delay  of  only  a  week  or  two  by  waiting 
for  rain  was  decided  on.  If  runners  have  to 
be  purchased,  order  at  once,  and  do  not  omit 
that  excellent  late  variety  Givon’s  Late  Pro¬ 
lific,  the  fruit  having  been  very  fine  with  us 
this  season,  and  travels  well.  When  treated 
as  annuals  a  foot  apart  will  suffice,  or  if 
as  a  permanent  bed,  every  other  plant,  as  well 
as  every  other  row,  need  grubbing  out  next 
summer  immediately  the  fruit  has  been 
cleared,  and  R.  Sovereign,  being  such  a 
strong  grower,  should  be  given  another  6  in. 
or  9  in.  each  way.  Plant-  firm,  treading  in 
-with  the  feet,  is  a  satisfactory  method,  and 
keep  all  strings  pinched  or  cut  off  every  other 
week,  so  that  the  plants-  get  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  grow  freely. 

Raspberries  in  this  locality  have  been  good, 
to  the  first  gathered,  the  dry,  scorching 
weather  accounting  for  this,  especially  where 
the  land  is  light  in  spite  of  a  heavy  mulch, 
and  it  proves  a  big  job  to  water  these  quar¬ 
ters.  Lose  no  time  in  cutting  out  the  ex¬ 
hausted  or,  rather,  fruiting  canes  of  this 
season  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  got  off ;  this 
will  admit  of  more  sun  and  air  to  ripen  up 
those  canes  tli,at  will  supply  the  crop  next 
year  ;  and  at  the  same  time  thin  out.  freely 
where  anything  approaching  crowding  is 
apparent.  Support  autumn-fruiting  varieties 
with  cord  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  come  into 
contact  with  the  ground,  which  would  .be 
spoilt  should  rain  set  in  towards  ripening 
time.  Spare  nets  will  he  available  now,  and 
must  be  put  on  immediately  col.oriring  be¬ 
gins,  or  the  crop  will  hourly  diminish. 

Bildding  of  fruit  trees  may  still  be  exe¬ 
cuted,'  but  the  sap  needs,  to  be  flowing 
freely  ere  much  be  done,  binding  securely  wrth 
raffia,  and  affixing  the  name  with  a  wired 
label.  From  the  middle  of  July  to  that  of 
the  present  month  is  the  best  time  to  tackle 
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■  this  work.  Young  trees,  or,  rather,  stocks 
that  may  have  failed  with  a  graft,  can  be 
budded  with  every  chance  of  success,  but  not 
so  with  old  trees  as  a  rule. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

James  Mayxe. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Carnations  —These  have  done  very  well 
this  year-  and  flowered  profusely,  and  it  is 
now  time  to  commence  layering  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  supply.  This  operation  requires  to  be 
carefully  done,  and  many  failures  result  from 
an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A 
suitable  compost  to  use  will  consist  of  loam, 
decayed  leaf  soil,  and  sharp  road  sand  in  equal 
proportions,  and  the  whole  should  be  passed 
through  a  fin©  sieve ;  but,  failing  all  these' 
ingredients,  road  sand  alone  will  be  found 
almost  equally  good,  and  many  growers  use 
tlnis  with  every  success.  The  old  flower  stems 
should  be  removed  if  there  are  no  more  flotver 
buds  to  expand,  and,  after  a  little  of  the  old 
soil  has  been  taken  away  from  the  base  of 
the  plant,  apply  enough  of  the  compost  for 
the  layers  to  root  well  into’,  and  press  it 
firmly.  A  few  of  the  lower  leaves  should  then 
be  taken  off  each  shoot  which  is  to  be 
layered,  and  in  making  the  division  in  the 
stem,  cut  in  a  slanting  direction  through  the 
centre  of  a  joint,  taking  care,  of  course,  not 
to  sever  the  growth  from  the  old  plant.  Then 
open  the  cut,  and  press  down  firmly  into  the 
soil,  securing  with  a  wooden  peg  or  wire  pin 
specially  made  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
layering  has  been  completed1  give  a  good 
damp  over  with  a  fine-rose  can,-  and  continue 
to  dp  so  every  day  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — This  has  been,  ro 
far,  an  ideal  season  for  these  popular 
flowers,  and  they  give  promise  of  a 
fine  display  in  the  autumn,  when  other 
flowers  are  past.  The  long  sideshoots  will 
■need  to  be  kept  tied  loosely  in,  and  a  little 
feeding  occasionally  will  give  colour  to  the 
foliage  and  flowers.  Mildew  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  at  this  season,  especially  after 
a  spell  of  hot  weather,  and  where  this  is 
noticed  a  dusting  of  sulphur  should  be  given, 
if  possible,  when  the  foliage  is  damp,  or  a 
syringing  with  some  liquid  preparation,  of 
which  there  are  now  several  good  ones  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose. 

Aquilegias — The  olcl  flower  stems  of  these 
should  be  removed,  and  any  young  plants 
which  were  put  out  this  spring  should  have 
the  surface  soil  kept  stirred  between  them, 
as,  in  fact,  it  should  be  among  all  growing 
plants.  A.  E.  T. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Laurels.  These  are  among  the  best-known 
and  most  useful  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  of 
til©  two  species  Laurocerasus  (the  common 
Laurel)  and  lusitanica  (the  Portugal  Laurel) 
there  are  several  forms  which  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  and  of  much  interest,  though  not  nearly 
so  largely  grown  as  they  deserve.  C.  Lauro¬ 
cerasus  is  the  one  most  generally  seen,  and 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  for 
making  hedges  and  covert  planting.  A  very 
important  part  of  the  cultivation  of  these 
shrubs  is  the  pruning,  and  now  i's  the  best 
time  for  doing  it ;  but  Laurels  should  be 
treated  with  much  more  care  in  this  respect 
than  is  generally  the  case.  Where  they  are 
grown  as  single  specimens  the  pruning  should 
always  be  done  with  a  knife  or  secateurs, 
cutting  the  young  shoots  hard  back,  but  not 
injuring  the  foliage.  Of  course,  where  grown 
in  large  masses  the  shears  must  be  used, 
but  the  appearance  oi  isolated  plants  is  much 


marred  if  treated  in  this  way.  Among  the 
common  Laurel  section  the  best  varieties  are 
colchica,  caucasica,  Otinii,  latifolia,  and 
angustifolia,  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  warrant  inclusion.  The  Portugal 
Laurel  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
and  darker  foliage,  and  as  a  specimen  it 
forms  a  shrub  of  imposing  dimensions.  Al¬ 
though  generally  regarded  as  a  very  difficult 
shrub  to  transplant,  this  can  easily  be  over¬ 
come  by  pinning  hard  into  the  old  wood  in 
the  spring,  when  it  will  break  freely,  and 
can  be  lifted  with  safety  in  the  autumn  or 
following  spring.  The  best  variety  of  this  is 
one  called  myrtifolia,  and  both  are  seen  to 
much  the  best  advantage  when  grown  in 
pyramid  shape.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
variegated  variety  of  both. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

[  OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

V  J 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Lachenalias  and  Freesias.— Golden  rules 
to  observe  in  the  cultivation  of  these  bulbous 
plants  are — early  potting  of  large-sized  bulbs 
so  that  they  may  have  a  long  season  of  steady 
growth  in  cool  quarters,  clean  pots  efficiently 
drained,  and  a  good  friable  soil.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  potting  up  the  earliest 
batches  into  48’s  or  32’s,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  equal  parts  loam,  flaky  leaf  soil, 
and  decayed  manure,  with  abundance  of  sharp 
sand  or  road  grit  added.  Press  this  fairly 
firmly  in  the  pots,  and  place  the  bulbs  eight 
or  ten  in  a  pot.  The  top  of  the  bulb  should 
protrude  through  the  surface  soil  when  com¬ 
pleted.  Th©  smaller  ones  may  be  potted  up 
somewhat  thicker  for  growing  on  to  flower 
the  following  year.  Well  water  in,  and  place 
in  a  close  frame  and  shade  from  the  rays 


of  the  sun  until  growth  commences  ;  but  little 
water  at  the  root  will  be  needed  for  a  few 
weeks — the  necessary  amount  of  moisture  to 
induce  them  to  start  should  be  afforded  by 
syringing.  Lachenalias  resent  being  grown  in 
warmth  at  any  time  of  their  growth,  but 
Freesias  will  force  readily  in  winter  when 
sufficiently  established. 

Cyclamen. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
this  time  last  year  will  by  now  be  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  flowering  pots,  and  robust 
growth  in  cold  pits  or  frames  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  lights  should  be  left  off  at  night 
when  heavy  storms  do  not  threaten,  for  the 
dews  falling  upon  the  plants  are  highly 
beneficial  in  promoting  sturdy  growth.  Alter¬ 
nate  applications  of  liquid  manure,  soot- 
water,  and  guano,  with  clear  water,  should 
be  given  until  flowering  commences.  Avoid 
heavy  shading  from  this  time  onwards,  but 
a  light  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  is  essential.  This  is  a  capital  time  to  sow 
seed  for  producing  plants  for  flowering  the 
following  year.  Pans  should  be  clean  and 
well  drained,  then  filled  to  within  g  in.  of 
the  rim  with  finely-sifted  light  soil.  Water 
the  soil,  and  sow  the  seed  evenly  and  cover 
wuth  in.  of  fine  soil.  A  sheet  of  glass  should 
be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  place 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  to  germinate. 

K.  M. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Summer-flowering  Cypripediums  .—Where 
a  temperature  of  a  normal  55  deg.  in  winter 
is  obtainable,  there  are  several  species  and 
hybrids  belonging  to  the  summer-flowering 
section  of  Cypripediums  that  may  be  success¬ 
fully  cultivated.  These  plants  are  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  exhibition  purposes ;  they 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  and  with  ordi¬ 
nary  care  they  stand  a  good  deal  of  knocking 
about,  which  is  a  great  consideration  where  an 
exhibitor  is  in  the  habit  of  showing  at  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  local  shows,  such  as  I  know  to  be 
the  case  wth  many  enthusiastic  amateurs  in 
the  North  of  England.  Among  the  species 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  perhaps  C.  Cur¬ 
rish  is  one  of  the  most  desirable.  Its  free- 
flowering  habit  and  robust  constitution  will 
enable,  with  good  cultivation,  one  to  produce 
a  good-sized  specimen  in  a  year  or  two  from 
moderate-sized  plants.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  variation  among  them,  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable  the  size  of  flower  and  development 
of  colour  obtained  from  good  cultivation. 

Like  most  of  the  tesselated  foliage  section 
of  Cypripediums,  C.  Curtisii  does  best  in  an 
open  or  porous  compost  of  about  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  chopped  sphagnum  Moss  and  fibrous 
peat,  with  some  coarse  silver  sand  or  broken 
crocks  added  to  make  free  passage  of  water 
through  the  compost.  The  pots  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  plant  com¬ 
fortably,  and  filled  to  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  clean  broken  crocks.  The  compost  should 
be  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots  and  base 
of  the  plant.  The  best  time  in  which  to  repot 
the  plants  is  when  the  new  roots  make  their 
appearance  or  immediately  after  the  plants 
have  passed  out  of  flower.  To  make  large 
specimens  it  is  desirable  to  sever  the  rhizome 
connecting  the  individual  growths.  This  is 
done  by  carefully  passing  a  sharp  knife  be¬ 
tween  the  growths,  and  dividing  the  rhizome 
immediately  in  the  centre  between  the  two. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  most  of  the  summer¬ 
flowering  kinds  the  plants  rarely  produce  a 
back-break  unless  the  rhizome  be  divided  in 
this 'way,  but  care  must  be  observed  that  the 
leading  growth  is  always  in  an  active  rooting 
stage  before  it  is  taken  from  the  older  growth. 
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Northern  Gardens. 


If  this  operation  is  done  at  the  potting  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  large  specimen 
the  whole  may  be  potted  in  the  usual  way  in 
the  same  pot. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock 
I  would  advise  taking  off  the  leading  growth 
when  rooting,  and  removing  it  from  the  older 
portion  of  the  plant  without  disturbing  the 
roots  of  the  older  growths  more  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  The  young  growth  may  be 
potted  up  in  the  usual  way.  Fill  in  any 
blank  space  made  in  the  old  plant  by  the  por¬ 
tion  removed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  new  growth 
will  make  its  appearance,  which  quickly  ad¬ 
vances,  and  when  rooting  should  be  repotted 
with  the  old  growths  attached. 

This  class  of  Cypripediums  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  dry  state  at  the  root 
for  any  lengthened  period  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  a  great  deal  more  moisture  will 
be  necessary  when  the  plants  are  in  vigorous 
growth  than  is  required  when  less  active. 
Other  species,  such  as  C.  lawrenceanum,  C. 
barbatum,  C.  callosum,  C.  superbiens,  and 
0.  ciliolare,  are  all  desirable  and  useful 
kinds  for  the  purpose.  Among  the  hybrids, 
perhaps  C.  harrisianum  superbum,  although 
one  of  the  oldest,  will  be  bad  to  beat,  but 
almost  the  whole  of  the  hybrids  that  have 
been  obtained  from  the  influence  of  one  or 
more  of  the  above  species  in  the  parentage 
will  be  found  suitable,  and  require  rhe  same 
conditions  and  treatment,  Thrips  are  the 
worst  insect  pests.  Spraying  when  the  out¬ 
side  conditions  permit  of  fumigation  is  the 
best  means  of  holding  these  pests  m  check. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


MALMI50N  CARNATIONS 

IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 

For  many  years  I  had  a  large  clump  of  r,he 
beautiful  Carnation  Miss  Joliffe,  which 
flowered  freely  annually,  and  nearly  every 
bloom  opened  well  out,  few  splitting,  and  only 
in  very  wet  weather  did  any  rot  or  damp  off. 
Unfortunately,  it  fell  a  prey  to  one  of  the 
many  Carnation  foes,  and  has  finished  its 
good  work — before,  too,  I  was  able  to  take 
layers  or  cuttings  to  replace  the  old  stool ; 
and  not  being  a  Carnation  enthusiast,  I  never 
gave  it  very  much  attention  beyond  cutting 
off  faded  blooms,  well  watering,  and  pinning 
the  long  shoots  into  the  ground  and  scattering 
some  good  soil  over  them  (layering  them  being 
quite  unknown  to  me,  worse  luck).  I  used 
to  gather  large  handfuls  of  the  lovely  bright 
pink  blossoms,  which  were  everyone’s  envy. 
Perhaps  the  position  suited  it  so  well  it  faced 
due  south,  and  was  in  front  of  a  raised  bank 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  used  to  grow  down  over 
the  rockwork  front  or  edge.  The  bank  is  well 
drained,  but  rather  poor  soil,  but  is  enriched 
with  ordinary  stable  manure  every  autumn, 
and  can  have  liberal  water  supply.  All  car¬ 
nations  do  well  here,  and  I  am  going  to  try 
some  ordinary  blush  Malmaisons  as  soon  as 
I  can  make  room,  but  at  present  it  is  full  of 
Uriah  Pike  and  Germania  ;  but  these  grow 
so  much  taller  than  Miss  Joliffe  used  to  that 
variety  having  short,  stout  stems  and  grand 
foliage.  I  have  tried  the  deep  red  Malm  aison 
(I  forget  the  name)  for  a  few  seasons,  but  it 
soon  went  off.  D.  ^  .  E. 


Bracken  as  Food. — A  correspondent,  who 
has  tried  a  dish  of  Bracken  cooked  as  Aspara¬ 
gus,  says  it  was  very  unpalatable,  s5imy,  and 
tasteless. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Pegging  Down. — Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  pegging  down  of  such  bedding  plants 
as  Verbenas,  Tropaeolums,  and  Petunias. 

Carnations. —  Continue  to  layer  as  the 
plants  go  out  of  bloom.  We  are  getting  the 
best  results,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
from  second  year  plants  in  the  mixed  her¬ 
baceous  beds,  the  plants  being  literally 
smothered  with  bloom.  Our  varieties  include 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Salamander,  Dundas’  Scar¬ 
let,  Redbraes  (Picotee),  Baby  Castle,  Crim¬ 
son  Clove,  etc. 

Violets. — Keep  clear  of  runners,  especially 
the  plants  intended  for  frames.  If  this  is 
neglected  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained. 
Water  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  the  Dutch 
hoe  going.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  occasionally 
will  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Hollyhocks. — Attend  to  tying  up  where 
necessary.  Do  not  tie  too  near  the  point,  or 
the  plants  will  get  strangled.  Plant  young 
seedlings  in  nursery  lines. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — These  should 
now  be  propagated.  Cuttings  can  either  be 
inserted  in  single  2^-in.  pots  or  in  batches 
in  well-drained  pots  or  pans  of  light  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  frame  with  the  sashes 
raised  back  and  front  by  means  of  two  light 
cross-bars.  The  following  are  all  excellent 
sorts.- — Leonard,  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner, 
Ryecroft  Surprise,  Baden  Powell.  Claudine, 
The  Queen,  Mr.  J.  G.  Day. 

Zonals  should  be  similarly  treated.  To 
specify  varieties  would  be  a  hopeless  task, 
but  nothing  poor  or  even  mediocre  should  be 
tolerated.  "Those  intended  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing  will  be  in  the  open  air,  and  should  still 
have  their  embryo  trusses  picked  off. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — Preparations  must  be 
made  for  potting  up  the  first  batch.  When 
potted,  plunge  behind  a  wall  so  as  to  keep 
them  as  cool  as  possible.  C.  C. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onior.  s. — It-  is  well  to  get  the  ground  for 
the  principal  sowing  of  autumn  Onions  pre¬ 
pared  a  few  days  before  it  is  necessary  to  sow 
the  seed.  Dig  "deeply,  but  only  give  a  small 
quantity  of  manure,  as  the  chief  aim  is  to  in¬ 
duce  sturdy,  healthy  growth,  so  that  the  young 
plants  may  pass  safely  through  the  winter. 
It  is  much  better  to  sow  on  comparatively 
poor  soil  and  transplant  to  rich  soil  in  the. 
spring,  than  to  sow  on  very  heavily  manured 
land  and  allow  the  crop  to  mature  where 
sown.  Where  it  is  possible  to  spare  a  border 
of  fairly  light  soil  with  a  western  exposure 
for  this  crop  success  is  almost  certain.  The 
next  best  position  is  on  an  open  quarter  of  tire 
garden  where  the  full  benefits  of  air  and 
sunshine  can  be  utilised.  Trebon  s,  and  Cran¬ 
ston’s  Excelsior  I  find  to  stand  the  winter 
well,  if  sown  about  August  12tli. 

Peas. — These  are  Joins:  remarkably  well 
this  season,  notwithstanding  the  drought. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  notes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  early  varieties.  I  tried  the  new  Irish- 
raised  variety,  the  Pilot,  this  season,  and 
am  most  favourably  impressed  with  its  merits. 
Sown  on  same  date  as  William  I.,  it  was 
ready  for  the  table  a  week  in  advance  of  that 
variety.  It  carried  an  excellent  crop,  and  the 
quality  is  good  for  a  first  early.  Gradus  is 
still  the  best  second  early,  although  I  rather 
fancy  Exoniam,  which  matures  several  days 
in  front  of  the  former.  In  Scotland,  I  should 
explain,  we  must  treat  even  the  hardiest  of 
the  wrinkled  Peas  as  second  early.  I  had 
only  a  very  small  sample  of  the  new  Edwin 
JBeckett,  and  so  can  hardly  pass  an  opinion 
on  it  yet.  What  I  have  seen  of  it,  however, 
points  to  its  being  the  coming  second  early 
variety.  I  will  sow  in  greater  quantity  next 
season. 

General  Work. — Harvest  crops  as  soon  ns 
they  are  ready.  Shallots  and  Potato  Onions 
should  never  be  left  in  the  ground  after  they 
are  ripe,  or  more  than  likely  they  will  start 
to  grow  again  or  else  rot.  Sow  more  Water¬ 
cress  in  a  well-manured,  shady  trench.  This 
grows  very  rapidly  at  this  season,  and  the 
fresh  sowing  is  of  much  better  quality  than 
can  be  cut  from  the  spring-sown  trench.  See 
that  the  soil  among  growing  crops  of  Lettuce, 
Broccoli,  etc.,  is  constantly  stirred  with  the 
Dutch  hoe.  Keep  weeds  well  under  at  this 
season.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

This  is  now  the  busy  season,  when  fruit- 
picking  of  all  kinds  is  in  full  operation,  and 
will  require  constant  attention  to  all  the 
various  sorts.  To  have  everything  sent  into  ihe 
house  in  the  best  of  condition  is  the  great 
study  of  a  good  gardener. 

Strawberry  layering  for  forcing,  if  not 
already  attended  to  as  advised,  had  better  be 
put  in  hand  forthwith.  The  season  being  too 
dry,  the  runners  have  been  slow  to  form. 
See  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  water¬ 
ing,  and  any  which  are  ready  for  their  fruit¬ 
ing  pots,  as  advised  in  an  earlier  calendar, 
would  better  be  seen  to  at  once,  to  give  all 
the  time  possible  to  prepare  and  strengthen 
good  crowns,  potting  them  in  a  mixture  of 
good  friable  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
and  a  dash  of  rough  sand  added  to  keep  all 
porous,  as  the  early  batches  are  easily  over¬ 
watered  in  the  early  forcing  season. 

Old  forced  Strawberries,  which  were  planted 
out  in  breaks,  and  which  give  excellent  re¬ 
turns  the  following  year,  will  require  fre¬ 
quent  soakings  of  water  and  a  little  liquid 
added  occasionally.  That  from  the  farmyard, 
when  it  can  be  had,  I  much  prefer  for  this 

crop.  . 

Get  in  readiness  pots  for  potting  up  -tie 
whole  batch  of  Strawberries.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  wet  day,  and  set  the  labourers  to 
have  them  all  washed,  as  plants  thrive  so 
much  better  in  clean  pots  ;  and  also  remem¬ 
ber  to  pot  firmly,  using  a  dash  of  soot  on 
the  moss  over  the  crocks,  which  helps  to  keep 
out  worms  while  standing  outside.  Better 
still,  use  one  of  Porter’s  patent  crocks  mr 

J.  Fraser  Smith. 
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Miss  F.  M.  VERRAL. 


In  the  syllabus  of  the  Croydon  and  District 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
there  is  this  item  :  “  Should  ladies  take  up 
gardening  as  a  profession  ?  ”  by  Mr.  G.  Dray. 
Are  you  net  rather  late,  Mr.  Dray,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question?  For,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  women  have  already  taken  up  this  pro¬ 
fession  ;  for  a  good  while  past  they  have  been 
studying  horticulture,  passing  examinations, 
and  securing  posts  as  gardeners,  and  have 
proved  they  can  hold  their  own  with  men,  at 
any  rate  in  certain  branches  of  horticulture. 
The  number  of  women  gardeners  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  there  is,  without  a  doubt, 
opened  up  here  a  further  wide  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  them.  And  this  recent  innovation 
provides  another  instance  of  that  emancipation 


a  peculiarly  appropriate  vocation  for  women. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  by  those  who 
have  watched  the  new  departure  that  in 
gardens  and  conservatories  which  show,  not 
merely  the  work  of  men’s  hands,  but  a 
women’s  finer  susceptibilities  to  what  is  lovely 
and  orderly,  horticulture  seems  to  have 
gained,  and  has  actually  gained,  a  new  ac¬ 
cession  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Yes,  lady  gardeners,  or,  as  I  prefer  it, 
women  gardeners,  have  come  to  stay.  And  it 
has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  that  your 
twentieth  century  woman  is  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  individual.  Where  aforetime  she  was 
content  to  rule  the  roost,  it  might  be,  or  de¬ 
liver  interminable  curtain  lectures,  she  now 
asserts  a  rivalry  with  man  which  is  getting 


Miss  F.  M.  Verrall. 


of  the  sex  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  present  age. 

Our  preconceived  notions  of  the  fitness  or 
propriety  of  things  incline  us  to  regard  the 
association  of  women  with  gardening  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  as  incongruous,  and  I  have  even  heard 
some  people  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  un- 
feminine.  But,  then,  so  many  people  speak 
without  thinking,  and  there  is  a  great  crowd  of 
the  ultra  conventional  who  resent  the  remark¬ 
able  modern  evolution  of  women.  But,  if  the 
matter  be  viewed  without  prejudice,  and  if  we 
disabuse  our  minds  of  these  misconceptions, 
which  are  the  result  of  custom  and  habitude, 
we  shall  readily  admit  that  floriculture  and 
many  other  departments  of  gardening  provide 


disconcerting,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  pre¬ 
serves  formerly  sacred  tC'  the  once  vaunted 
“  lords  of  creation  ”  are  no  longer  so  ;  she  is 
strenuously  competing  with  them  in  innumer¬ 
able  walks  of  life,  from  which  she  was  not  so 
long  since  rigorously  excluded,  and  in  some 
cases  the  “  better  half  ”  is  being  ousted  alto¬ 
gether.  The  prescriptive  rights  which  man, 
till  this  topsy-turvy  era,  arrogated  to  him¬ 
self  will  soon  all  have  vanished.  It  is 
“  place  aux  dames  ”  now  as  never  before. 
And  who  shall  say — “  Old  Moore”  may  pos¬ 
sibly  know — that  the  whirligig  of  time  may 
not  at  a  near  date  accustom  us  to  women 
M.P.’s,  to  a  woman  in  the  Speaker’s  chair, 
and  possibly  one  on  the  Woolsack — that 


woman’s  Millennium  when  the  world’s 
transactions  will  be  conducted  by  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Eve,  and  when  mere  man  will  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  home  to  mind  the  babies  and  look 
after  household  affairs  ! 

These  disquieting  thoughts  occurred  to  me 
as  I  read  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
progress  of  women  in  their  new  profession  of 
gardening;  and  an  allusion  to  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  Miss  F.  M.  Verrall,  who  last 
year  carried  off  the  medal  of  the  R.H.8.  after 
a  stiff  examination  in  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  horticulture,  suggested  that  1  should 
seek  an  interview  with  that  lady,  and  learn 
what  I  might  at  first  hand  of  this  further 
aggressive  move  of  the  “new  woman.” 

With  this  object  in  view,  therefore,  I  set 
out  for  Harrow,  after  having  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  see  Miss  Verrall  at  her  parental 
heme. 

And  it  was  a  bit  of  an  ordeal  getting  there. 
It  was  a  sweltering  day.  the  hottest  day  till 
then  in  this  phenomenal  summer,  and  the 
route  selected  as  the  quickest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  was  by  way  of  the  old,  much-abused 
underground  railway,  via  Baker  Street.  The 
carriages  were  packed  with  limp,  perspiring 
humanity,  and  the  passage  through  this  torrid, 
sulphurous  tunnel  was  as  bad  as  anything 
Dante  ever  conjured  up.  When  Messrs. 
Yerkes  and  Perks  shall  have  consummated  the 
new  order  of  things,  they  will  have  earned 
the  gratitude  cf  the  travelling  public  who  use 
this  line. 

Sunnysidc,  where  I  met  Miss  Verrall,  is  a 
pretty  semi-detached  house  surrounded  by 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  situated  in  a  road  which 
runs  under  the  well-wooded  eminence  of  Har- 
row-on-the-H  il  1. 

If  1  expected  to  see  a  blue  stocking,  or  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  that  unjileasant  mascu¬ 
line  order  of  womankind,  I  was  most  agree¬ 
ably  disappointed  when  Miss  Verrall,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  mother,  entered  the  room  into 
which  I  had  been  shown.  What  I  saw  was  a 
slim  girlish  figure,  fairly  tall,  and  gracefully 
dressed,  not  in  the  least  peculiarly,  but 
quietly,  and  with  taste.  One  might  easily 
deduce,  from  her  finely-modelled  head  and 
strong,  classically  chiselled  features,  consider¬ 
able  mental  powers,  and  an  evenly-balanced 
character.  Determination,  concentration  of 
mind,  artistic  sensibility  ire  delineated  here. 
The  physiognomist  can  discern  ambition,  but 
ambition  with  plenty  of  good  controlling  com¬ 
mon  sense.  In  repose  her  face  wears  a  grave, 
abstracted  expression,  but  when  she  smiles  it 
lights  up  in  a-  charming  and  beautiful  manner. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  naturally  thought¬ 
ful  and  pensive  temperament,  but-  appears, 
nevertheless,  to  enjoy  a  lively  sense  of 
humour,  and  her  laughter  was  merry  and 
pleasant  to  hear.  Nothing  mannish  or  harsh 
here  in  manner  or  countenance.  Nothing  re¬ 
motely  like  the  typical  new  woman  with  her 
aggressive  air  of  independence  and  stupid 
aping  of  the  ways  of  men. 

After  we  had  conversed  for  a  few  minutes 
on  indifferent  matters,  with  an  inevitable 
reference  to  the  weather,  the  door  was  sud¬ 
denly  unceremoniously  pushed  open,  and  a 
little  dog  of  a  somewhat  nondescript  appear¬ 
ance  bounced  forward  with  a  bark  of  inquiry 
£>s  to  whom  the  newcomer  might  be.  I  there¬ 
upon  proceeded  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the 
little  animal,  and,  I  think,  succeeded  in  satis¬ 
fying  him  that  my  designs  were  pacific.' 

“  1  picked  him  up  in  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,” .  said  Miss  Verrall,  taking  the  for¬ 
tunate  little  quadruped  in  her  arms  and 
bestowing  a  kiss,  which  it  accepted  with  the 
coolest  indifference.  “  He  was  a  waif  and 
stray,  and  so  I  brought  him  home,  and  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  family.  Didn’t  you.  Tiny?” 
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“Were  you  studying  at  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  1  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes ;  1  was  there  for  three  years,  and 
passed  through  the  whole  curriculum  provided 
in  the  practical  gardening  school  of  that 

society.”  . 

“  I  think  you  should  state,  dear,  observed 
Mrs.  V  err  all,  “  that  previously  to  this  you 
had  studied  at  the  Kegent.  Street  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society.” 

“  Oh,  of  course.  I  had  forgotten  that. 
Then  1  secured  a  certificate,  given  by  the 
Technical  Educational  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  was  nominated  for  a 
course  of  instruction  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

“  How  did  you  like  it  there  ?  ” 

“  Very  much  indeed.  It  is  not  a  big  school, 
but  the  instruction  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Besides  class  instruction,  we  were  taught  all 
the  practical  work  of  the  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens  ;  we  had  under  our  charge  green¬ 
houses  in  which  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Tomatos,  and  other  forced  fruits  are  success¬ 
fully  grown.  We  were  employed  regularly 
in  bedding  out,  lawn  laying,  potting,  and 
other  routine  garden  work,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  practical  gardeners,  so  that  we  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  gardening  in  all  its 
branches.” 

“And  the  examinations?” 

“  These  are  pretty  stiff,”  admitted  Miss 
Verrall  with  a  laugh.  “  We  were  examined  on 
practical  work  in  specified  subjects,  also  theo¬ 
retical  work  in  class,  special  papers  on  form¬ 
ing  flower-beds,  on  the  use  of  manures,  and 
the  nature  and  effect  of  various  soils,  on  the 
heating  of  greenhouses,  and  a  great  deal 
more.” 

“  You  must  feel  quite  learned  on  horticul¬ 
tural  matters,  Miss  Verrall?” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all,”  she  replied  with  a  little 
sigh,  and  in  a  tone  that  precluded  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  mock  modesty.  “  The  more  one 
learns,  the  more  one  recognises  there  is  to 
learn.” 

Just  then  a  little  girl  entered  the  room. 

“  This  is  my  daughter  Elsie,”  said  Mrs. 
Verrall.  “  She  has  considerable  musical 
talent.” 

“  Any  more  clever  children  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  My  brother  is  on  the  Press,”  volunteered 
M  iss  Verrall.  “  He  is  on  one  of  the  great 
London  dailies.” 

“  A  family  of  geniuses,”  I  exclaimed. 

The  soft  impeachment  Mrs.  Verrall  dis¬ 
claimed  with  a  deprecatory  smile. 

“  We  had  splendid  lectures  on  botany  and 
chemistry  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,”  said  Miss 
Verrall  reminiscently.  “  These  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  Schwartz,  of  King’s  College,  and  I 
think  they  helped  me  as  much  as  anything  to 
get  my  certificate.” 

“And  what  about  the  R.H.S.  medal?”  I 
inquired. 

Mrs.  Verrall,  taking  up  the  narrative,  told 
how  her  daughter,  while  at  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  by  dint  of  reading  up  in  the  even¬ 
ings  and  profiting  by  her  excellent  training 
at  the  Regent’s  Park  School,  prepared  herself 
for  the  severe  examination  through  which  she 
so  successfully  passed,  capturing  the  Silver 
Gilt  Floral  Medal  last  year  in  face  of  very  keen 
competition.  The  number  of  candidates  who 
entered  was  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  as 
a  consequence  of  making  the  papers  stiffer 
than  in  early  days,  when  there  were  no 
students  from  horticultural  colleges  to  com¬ 
pete.  Probably  fear  of  the  theoretic  work 
deterred  many  from  entering.  Miss  F.  M. 
Verrall  headed  the  list  of  candidates  with  a 
total  of  289  marks  out  of  a  possible  300,  her 
nearest  opponents,  five  in  number,  gaining 


275  marks  each.  This  was  indeed  a  triumph 
for  the  sex,  as  the  competitors  were  not  all 
women. 

“  Since  then,”  said  Miss  Verrall  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  mine,  “  I  have  won  the  first  cer¬ 
tificate  in  the  first  class  at  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Science  and  Art  School.  This  qualifies 
me  to  teach  gardening.” 

“  And  have  you  done  any  teaching  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  have  had  charge  of  Lady  Wolse- 
ley’s  School  of  Gardening  at  Glynde,  near 
Lewes.  One  of  my  pupils,”  she  added  with 
allowable  pride,  “  took  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate.” 

“  I  understand  you  have  resigned  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Didn’t  you  like  teaching?” 

“  It  was  not  that  I  did  not  like  it,”  said 
Miss  Verrall.  “  I  am  very  fond  of  the  work. 
But  I  want  to  gain  more  practical  experience, 
and  sc  I  have  accepted  an  appointment  to 
superintend  the  gardens  and  houses  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  establishment  near  Liverpool.  I  shall 
take  up  teaching  again  some  day,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  time  yet.” 

I  should  think  so.  I  had  not  the  temerity 
to  ask  Miss  Verrall  her  age,  but  I  gathered, 
m  the  course  of  conversation,  that  she  was 
born  in  1882,  and  from  that  I  concluded  she 
was  very  young  to'  have  earned  the  distinctions 
set  forth  in  certificates  and  the  much-envied 
gold  medal  of  the  R.H.S. 

Miss  Verrall’s  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  which  is  the  sign-manual  of  genius,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  inherent  abilities,  would 
doubtless  have  enabled  her  to  make  her  mark 
in  any  other  profession  than  horticulture. 
But  the  influencing  cause  which  led  her  to 
turn  her  attention  to  gardening  was  the  deli¬ 
cate  state  of  her  health. 

“  I  was  very  delicate  as  a  child,”  said  Miss 
Verrall. 

“  She  always  studied  too'  much,”  protested 
Mrs.  Verrall. 

“  But  I  feel  ever  so  much  better  since  I 
took  to  gardening,”  laughed  the  lady  gar¬ 
dener. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  was  shown  some 
framed  portrait  drawings  executed  by  Miss 
Verrall  several  years  ago,  which  exhibit  a 
very  distinct  talent.  This  clever  young  lady 
has  also  lectured  at  Glynde  on  horticulture, 
and,  when  she  can  find  time,  she  writes  for 
the  horticultural  Press.  A  number  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  her  pen  have  appeared  in  The 
Gardening  World. 

“  Wlvat  is  your  favourite  flower,  Miss  Ver¬ 
rall  ?  ” 

“Oh,  the  Rose,  I  think,  especially  the  new 
T’s,  but  I  love  all  flowers.  I’m  fond  of  hardy 
bush  fruit  and  like  pruning  and  grafting. 
But  all  gardening  operations  are  delightful  to 
me,  and  I  really  have  my  heart  and  soul  in 
the  work  which  I  have  taken  up.” 

I  thought,  if  everybody  could  say  as  much, 
there  would  be  more  contented  and  happy 
people  in  the  world. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  future  of 
gardening  for  women?”  I  said,  as  a  final 
query. 

“  I  feel  sure  it  is  very  suitable  work  for 
women.  I  think  women  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  will  enter  the  profession.  It  is  a  healthy 
occupation,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  fascinating 
one.” 

How  long,  I  wonder,  will  it  be  before  men 
gardeners  will  have  become  obsolete  and 
superseded  by  their  fair  usurpers. 

Peter  Penn. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Brown,  an  amateur  gardener  of 
Coalville,  near  Leicester,  possesses  a  Rose 
tree  which  is  producing  green  blooms  in 
abundance, 


Layering  .  .  . 

CARNATIONS. 

Pot  Carnations  should  be  layered  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  plants  have  done  bloom¬ 
ing  and  they  have  shoots  from  6  in.  to  8  in. 
in  length. 

An  old  hot-bed  frame  with  a  layer  of  about 
12  in.  of  soil  is  very  suitable  for  laying  in, 
the  soil  probably  only  needing  the  addition  of 
a  good  portion  of  road  sand  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  layers.  I  practise  having  the  sandy 
portion  of  the  gravel  path  sweepings  placed  in 
a  lump,  and  so  reserved  for  Carnation  layering. 
I  find  them  root  exceedingly  well  in  common 
soil  where  a  good  portion  of  this  is  added. 
Plants  to  be  layered  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  planted  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  side  shoots  to  rest  easily  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil,  about  1^  in.  below  the  surface.  It 
is  best  to  layer  each  plant  as  it  is  put  into 
position  in  the  frame,  beginning  at  the  back 
and  working  forward.  Pegs  should  have  been 
previously  prepared,  and  I  prefer  those  made 
from  old  Per  boughs  or  old  Birch  brooms, 
allowing  6  in.  or  8  in.  shank,  and  arranging 
for  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  hook  of  each 
peg.  Pegs,  made  in  this  way  have  a  good 
handle  for  “  gripping  ”  when  pressing  “  home  ” 
and  when  removing  them  at  the  time  of  pot¬ 
ting  off.  This  also  prevents,  the  loosening 
of  the  “  collar  ”  of  the  young  plants  when 
search  has  to  be  made  for  the  top  of  the  pegs 
when  lifting  the  plants,  the  top  being  above 
ground,  and  consequently  the  position  of  each 
peg  in  relation  to  the  plants  is  clearly  known. 
All  the  lovyer  leaves  on  the,  shoots  should  be 
removed,  allowing  a  length  of  5  in.  or  6  in. 
to  form  the  young  plant.  A  very  sharp  knife 
should  be  used,  making  a  clean  cut  into  the 
stem  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  just  behind 
a  joint,  cutting  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
through  the  stem,  and  then  turning  the  edge 
of  the  knife  upwards  towards -the  end  of  the 
shoot,  running  up  about  an  inch,  and  dividing 
the  stem  so  that  two-thirds  of  its  thickness  be 
on  one  side  and  one-third  or  a,  little  less  on 
the  other.  This  thin  portion  forms  a  hinge, 
by  which  the  layer  is  connected  to  the  parent 
plant,  and  through  which  it  obtains  its  sup¬ 
port  till  it  has  its  own  roots.  The  thick 
tongue  which  is  formed  on  the  opposite  side 
is  then  pressed  into  the  soil  about  2  in.  below 
the  surface,  and  made  secure  by  peg  and  soil. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  good  sandy 
material  is  pressed  close  to  the  cut  portions 
and  well  up  in  the  fork  between  tongue  and 
hinge. 

After  thus  layering  a  good  watering  should 
be  given  through  a  fine  rose,  and  a  shaded 
light  placed  over  the  frame,  syringed  or 
sprinkled  daily,  and  kept  close  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  when  a.  little  air  may  probably 
be  given,  but  kept  shaded  from  hot  sun. 
According  as  root  power  increases,  more  air 
should  be  given,  and  nice  plants  for  potting 
off  should  be  formed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

Herisert  Morris. 


A  Strawberry  Seal. — Strawberries  appear 
in  the  official  seal  of  the  Borough  of  Holborn. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  figure  of  St. 
George.  The  upper  portion  bears  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  old  houses  at  Holborn  Bars  ;  and 
in  the  lower  the  Holbourne  is  shown  flowing 
between  banks  on  which  flowers  and  Straw¬ 
berries  are  growing — the  latter  in  allusion  to 
Gloucester’s  words  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Richard 
HI.  ”  :  — 

“  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  Strawberries  in  your  garden 
there,” 
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A  VALUABLE  PAPER  ON 

Grape-Growing. 

PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  by  A  PRACTICAL  MAN. 


1  have  been  a  Grape-grower  for  about  forty 
years,  and  have  grown  Grapes  of  many  de¬ 
grees  of  quality — some,  I  must  admit,  of  very 
inferior  quality,  but  only  so  long  as  I  could 
get  the  Vines  into  an  improved  condition. 

1  have  grown  Grapes  of  first-rate  quality,  not 
only  in  England,  but  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
Scotch  Grampians.  I  was  laughed  at  for  my 
attempt  by  the  late  Dr.  Hooker,  who  thought 
it  to  be  an  impossibility,  but  I  succeeded 
almost  beyond  my  own  expectations.  I  have 
introduced  these  few  preliminaries  because  1 
want  you  to  understand  at  the  outset  that  my 
paper  is  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  one, 
founded  entirely  upon  my  own  practice  and 
experience. 

Having  shown  that  Grapes  can  be  grown 
at  an  altitude  of  700  ft.  and  in  a  very  sun¬ 
less  climate,  I  need  say  nothing  about  lo¬ 
cality,  except,  of  course,  the  sunnier  the 
better,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  a  lean- 
to  house  should  have  a  southern  aspect  and 
a  span-roof  east  and  west.  The  former  is  per¬ 
haps  best  for  early  forcing,  and  the  latter  for 
mid-season  and  late-keeping  Grapes. 

I  will  now  begin  with  border-making,  as 
being  perhaps  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  if  success  is  to  be  attained  and 
to  continue,  as  it  should  do,  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  believe  very  little  in  the  wearing-out 
of  Vines.  My  last  Vines  were  twenty  years 
old,  and  bearing  Grapes  of  exhibition  quality, 
and,  had  I  continued  the  management,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  would  have  gone  on  for  another 
twenty  years  without  any  appreciable  falling- 
off.  Border-making  must  vary  in  detail 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion.  A  clay  soil  will  require  the  greatest 
care  to  provide  the  necessary  drainage.  In 
such  a  situation  the  clay  should  be  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  taking  care  to  have  ihe 
bottom  sloping  from  the  house,  and  should 
be  about  10  ft.  wide  for  an  outside  border. 
The  bottom  should  then  have  about  6  in.  of 
concrete  composed  of  lime  and  gravel,  well 
incorporated  together,  and  put  on  in  a  wet 
state.  On  the  concrete  place  2  in.  drain  pipes 
in  a  diagonal  direction  from  the  house  to 
the  front  of  the  border,  along  which  should 
be  placed  a.  4  in.  pipe;  with  an  cutlet  at  one 
end,  and  taking  care  to  have  a  good  fall  for 
the  water  to  get  freely  away.  Over  the  pipes 
place  a  foot  of  drainage,  coarse  brickbats 
first,  and  finishing  up  with  finer  gravel.  This 
will  ensure  perfect  drainage  for  as  long  as  the 
Vines  will  last.  Over  the  drainage  place  a, 
layer  of  top-spit  turf  with  the  grass  down¬ 
wards.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good  loam 
of  a  l-etentive  character  rather  than  sandy, 
and  this  should  have  been  prepared  some  time 
previously.  A  good  compost  should  consist 
of  turfy  loam  of  medium  texture — that  is, 
not  clayey  nor  yet  sandy,  but  something  be¬ 
tween  this — say  five  cartloads,  then  fresh 
horse-droppings,  old  mortar  rubbish  and 
wood  ashes  (about  one  cartload  each),  and 
to  this  quantity  about  3  cwt.  of  -g-in.  bones, 
the  whole  to  be  turned  over  several  times 
to  ensure  it  being  well  incorporated  together. 
Now,  I  do  not  recommend  the  whole  of  the 
Vine-border  to  be  made  at  once,  but  only 
3  ft.  the  first  year,  and  then  adding  a  couple 
or  three  feet  yearly,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Vines.  Borders  for  mid-season 
Grapes  should  be  both  inside  and  outside,  but 
for  early  forcing  I  would  advise  all  inside 


borders.  There  are  various  ways  of  procuring 
Vines. 

If  you  want  a  quick  crop  you  may  procure 
very  strong  canes  from  some  good  nursery¬ 
man,  but  these  sometimes  fail  to  make  a 
good  start  in  consequence  of  the  artificial 
feeding  they  have  been  subjected  to.  A 
better  plan,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  have  ihe 
convenience  for  doing  so,  is  to  raise  your 
own  Vines  from  eyes  in  this  way  :  Cut  6  in. 
squares  of  turf,  and  place  an  eye  into  the 
centre  of  each,  say  in  the  month  of  January, 
in  a  forcing-house  with  a  temperature  of 
70  deg.,  and  near  the  glass  to  ensure  strong 
growth.  Plant  out  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  a  foot  of  growth.  Keep  a  close  atmos¬ 
phere  for  a  week  or  so,  and  syringe  every 
afternoon  to  encourage  a  quick  growth.  The 
roots  of  these  Vines  will  be  in  a  natural 
horizontal  position  instead  of  being  twisted 
round  and  round  a  pot,  and  will  establish 
themselves  in  the  border  much  sooner.  The 
temperature  for  these  Vines  should  be  55 
deg.  at  night  and  10  deg.  hotter  in  the  day, 
or  even  20  deg.  with  sun  and  ample  ventila¬ 
tion.  Train  the  young  rod  on  to  the  wires, 
keeping  it  straight  by  means  of  a  Bamboo, 
and  only  stop  the  lateral  growths  after  they 
have  grown  about  a  foot.  Attend  carefully  to 
the  watering,  and  keep  down  red  spider  by 
the  syringe.  These  Vines  should  make  a 
growth  of  about  12  ft.  the  first  year.  It  is 
important  to  get  the  Wood  well  ripened  by 
plenty  of  exposure  to  sun  and  air  and  by  not 
allowing  them  to  grow  after,  say,  August. 
If  they  are  strong,  as  they  should  be,  cut 
down  to  within  4  ft.  of  the  border,  but  this 
must  be  done  according  to  strength — the 
weaker  ones  lower  than  the  strong  ones.  In 
the  following  season  they  will  go  to  the  top 
of  an  ordinary  house,  and  may  be  left  12  ft. 
long  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 

I  will  now  go  on  to  the  summer  manage¬ 
ment  of  Vines.  The  time  of  starting  must, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  owner,  but  the  management  of  the  foliage 
will  be  the  same  at  whatever  time  the  Vines 
are  started.  I  will  only  say  that  to  ensure 
good,  well-coloured  Muscats  they  should  he 
started  about  the  middle  of  February,  so 
as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  without 
which  they  will  not  put  on  that  beautiful 
amber  yellow  that  Muscats  should  have. 
Gros  Colman  is  another  kind  that  takes  a 
long  season,  and  the  1st  of  March  should  be 
the  latest  time  for  starting  this  valuable 
winter  Grape.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  the 
latter  a  Muscat  temperature,  as  some  growers 
recommend.  A  long  season,  with  a  moderate 
temperature  and  plenty  of  ventilation,  is  the 
desideratum.  All  pruning  should  be  done 
about  Christmas,  or,  in  the  case  of  late-keep¬ 
ing  Grapes,  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut. 
I  do  not  like  secateurs  for  pruning  Vines, 
but  very  much  prefer  a  good  sharp  knife. 
Most  Vines  are  grown  on  the  short-spur  sys¬ 
tem,  and  must  be  cut  to  one  eye,  not  too 
close  to  the  eye  for  fear  of  injury,  not  too 
far  away  to  leave  a  dead  stump.  As  soon  as 
the  Vines  have  made  sufficient  growth  to 
show  the  bunches,  disbud,  rubbing  out  all 
but  one,  and  that  one  with  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  bunch  ;  this  process  cannot  be  done 
all  at  once,  but  must  be  gone  over  at  least 
once  a  week  as  growth  proceeds.  As  soon, 
as  they  have  made  two  joints  beyond  the 
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bunch,  take  out  the  top,  and  all  through  ihe 
season  remember  not  to  take  off  more  than 
a  few  inches  of  growth  at  a  time.  I  have 
seen  Vines  allowed  to  get  into  a  wild  state, 
and  then  get  a  wholesale  stopping.  Such 
treatment  is  the  worst  that  can  possibly  be 
followed,  and  is  a  fertile  source  of  shanking. 
To  keep  Vines  properly  stopped,  they  should 
be  gone  over  once  a  week  until  growth  ceases. 
I  can  see  no  good  in  leaving  the  laterals,  as  is 
very  frequently  recommended,  but  always  re¬ 
move  them  when  they  are  an  inch  long.  The 
object  should  be  to  ensure  strong,  thick, 
leathery  leaves,  and  to  do  this  no  more 
foliage  should  be  grown  than  can  have  room 
on  the  wires  without  crowding.  One  good, 
well -developed  leaf  is  better  than  a  dozen, 
thin,  transparent  ones. 

Now  I  will  say  a  word  on  a  plan  that  I  have 
adopted  for  a  good  many  years,  but  one  that 
is  seldom  followed  by  other  growers.  It  is 
almost  invariably  recommended  to  tie  down 
the  shoots  to  the  wires  as  soon  as  they  are  long 
enough,  a  plan  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  very 
little  advantage  and  that  I  am  of  opinion  does 
a  good  deal  of  harm.  I  should  say  here  that 
in  wiring  vineries  the  wires  should  be  17  in. 
from  the  glass.  Now,  my  plan  is  to  allow 
the  shoots  to  grow  at  their  own  free  will, 
and  by  growing,  as  they  will,  straight  up  to 
the  glass,  they  will  gain  strength  very  much 
more  than  if  tied  down  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  All  danger  of  breaking  will  be  avoided, 
and.  moreover,  they  will  come  down  naturally 
with  the  weight  of  the  bunch,  when  at  thin¬ 
ning  time  they  can  be  tied  to  the  wire?  ai 
regular  distances.  In  the  meantime  the  step¬ 
ping  must  be  regularly  attended  to. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  CHINESE  ASTILBE. 

( A  stilbc  grandis. ) 

During  the  past  few  years  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  species  of  Astilbe  than 
formerly.  The  earliest  forms  introduced  had 
creamy  white  flowers,  but  more  recently 
various  colours  have  been  added.  That  under 
notice,  however,  has  creamy  white  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  fluffy  horizontal  spike-like  racemes 
on  stately  stems  six  to  eight  feet  high.  About 
two  or  three  feet  of  this  stem  are  occupied 
by  the  inflorescence.  The  leaves  are  two  or 
three  times  divided,  dark  green,  and  similar 
to  those  of  A.  Davidii.  The  plant  is  a  recent 
introduction  from  Central  China,  and  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  who  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  introducing  many  fine  hardy  plants 
fiom  that  paid  of  the  world  in  recent  years. 
The  essential  feature  of  difference  in  this 
plant  from  those  of  the  same  colour  is  that 
the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are  placed 
on  the  stems  horizontal lv,  not  erect  or  as¬ 
cending.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  by 
the  R.H.S.  on  July  18th. 

- - 

THE  JAPANESE  ANEMONE. 

(Anemone  Japonica. ) 

For  many  years  past  several  forms  of  the 
Japanese  Anemone  have  been  grown  in  gar¬ 
dens,  but  evidently  they  had  been  garden 
forms,  for  it  appears  that  the  wild  plant 
has  white  flowers  with  only  five  sepals,  so  that 
A.  j.  alba  itself  would  merely  represent  a 
slightly  improved  garden  form  of  the  wild 
plant.  Specimens  are  flowering  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  ground  at  Kew  which  were  introduced 
from  Japan.  The  flowers  are  scarcely' so  large 
as  the  white  variety  just  named,  but  they 
are  white,  tinted  with  pale  purple  on  the 
back.  The  leaves  are  very  leathery,  and  con¬ 
sist  'of  three  pieces,  each  having  two  or  three 
lobes. 
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£  Group  of  Roek-wo 


Tuck’s  Red  Hot  Poker  (Kniphofia  Tuckii). 


A  Giant  Bellflower  (Ostrowskia  magnifica  alba). 


A  Bed  of  Iris  amoena  Mrs.  H.  Darwin. 
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THE  OAR  DEN!  NO  WORLD 
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ON  CENTRE 

Kniphofia  Tuckii,  a  Dwarf  Red-hot  Poker. 

In  most  gardens  only  the  common  Red-hot 
Poker,  or  possibly  some  of  its  varieties,  are 
to  be  found.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
distinct  species.  ,of  Red-hot  Poker  known 
under  such  names  as  Kniphofia  or  Tritoma 
in  gardens.  Most  of  them  coma  from  Cape 
Colony  or  some  part  of  Africa,  chiefly  South 
Africa".  That  under  notice  comes  from  Cape 
Colony  ;  and  while  it  has  almost  the  same 
vigour  as  the  common  one,  it  flowers  earlier 
and  is  dwarfer. 

The  heads  are  conical,  and  in  their  earlier 
stages  are  of  a  dull  red,  fading  to  yellow  as 
the  flowers  expand  in  succession  from  the  base 
of  the  raceme  upwards.  The  whole  plant  is 
only  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and'  each 
remarkably  stout  stem  rises  clear  above  the 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  strongly  channelled, 
with  a  strong  keel,  glaucous,  and  all  the 
three  edges  are  very  rough  to  the  fingers.  It 
may  be  grown  under  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  common  one,  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil  being  in  every  way  suit¬ 
able.  The  plant  flowered  in  the  first  half  of 
June  in  Kew  Gardens. 

Iris  amoena  Mrs.  H.  Darwin.  ’ 

Several  Irises  are  grown  under  the  name  of 
I.  amoena,  and  of  garden  origin,  but  the  cor¬ 
rect  name  is  said  to  be  Iris  hybrida.  The 
variety  Mrs.  H.  Darwin  grows  about  18  in. 
or  2  ft.  high,  and,  as  each  stem  haa  about  four 
heads  of  one  to  three  flowers  each,  a  splendid 
display  is  produced  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  of  June ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  illustration,  a  very  large 
number  of  these  flowers  are  fully  expanded 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  individual 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
German  Iris,  and  the  falls  are  white,  beau¬ 
tifully  netted  with  purple  and  brown  lines  on 
the  claw.  The  standards  are  also  white, 
spotted,  and  lined  with  purple  on  the  claw. 
At  a  short  distance,  however,  the  flowers  for 
all  practical  purposes  may  be  regarded  as 
pure  white. 

The  stems  being  relatively  short,  they  just 
surmount  the  foliage,  so  that  they  make  a 
beautifully-furnished  bed  on  the  grass.  The 
bed  illustrated  was  photographed  at  Kew. 
Those  who  would  like  to  imitate  this  method 
of  growing  Iris,  unless  they  have  very  good 
soil,  would  do  well  to  take  out  the  natural 
material,  and  fill  in  with  good  loamy  soil 
containing  plenty  of  fibre  ;  in  this  the  Iris 
will  revel,  and  require  little  attention  during 
the  year,  except,  perhaps,  a  good  watering 
or  two  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  The  variety 
forms  a  succession  to  the  German  Flag  Iris. 

A  Huge  Bell  Flower  (Ostrowskia  magnifica 
alba). 

The  ordinary  light  blue  form  of  Ostrowskia. 
is  now  fairly  widely  distributed  in  gardens, 
though  there  still  remain  a  few  who  hesitate 
to  attempt  its  cultivation.  The  particular 
variety  which  we  illustrate  on  this  occasion 
is  still  scarcer  than  the  type,  and  practically 
a  new  plant,  the  flowers  being,  pure  white. 
The  blooms  are  of  very  large  size,  but  vary 
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in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  They 
are  certainly  closely  allied  to  Campanula, 
but  have  much  more  expanded  flowers  than 
the  average  run  of  the  Bellflowers. 

Those  who  would  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  Ostrowskia  should  select  light  and  rich 
well-drained  soil,  preferably  in  a  situation 
where  the  foliage  will  be  shaded  from  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the 
afternoon.  Under  such  conditions  the  plant 
retains  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  and 
flowers  much  better  than  if  planted  in  a  hot 
position  fully  exposed  to  the  midday  sun. 
Those  who  have  not  soil  thoroughly  suited 
to  it  could  prepare  a  site  by  simply  digging 
out  a.  large  hole  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft., 
putting  some  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and 
filling  in  this  with  a  prepared  compost. 

Our  photograph  was  taken,  at  Regent’s 
Park  on  June  7th,  where  this  new  variety 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltliam,  Middlesex. 

Gladiolus  Fire  King. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  early-flowering 
Glafioli,  which  have  smaller  flowers  than 
those  of  the  G.  gandavensis  section.  They 
are  valuable,  however,  for  flowering  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  constitute  the 
forerunner  of  their  big  relatives  in  autumn. 
Usually  they  grow  about  12  in.  to  18  in.  in 
height,  and,  owing  to  this  dwarf  and  compact 
habit,  they  are  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
pots,  either  for  decoration  in  this  form  in 
the  conservatory  or  as  cut  flowers. 

Fire  King  is  notable  amongst  its  kind  for 
its  large  size  and  rich  colour.  The  flowers 
may  be  described  as  bright  orange-scarlet, 
with  a  crimson  band  on  each  of  the  three 
lower  segments,  enclosing  a  blotch  that  shades 
gradually  from  purple  to  white  in  the  centre. 
These  blotches  give  the  flowers  quite  a  striking 
and  handsome  appearance. 

The  plant  may  be  grown  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  late-flowering  Gladioli  in  the  open 
ground,  by  planting  in  February  to  bloom  in 
the  early  summer.  A  light,  rich,  and  well- 
drained  soil  should  be  selected,  as  Gladioli 
in  general  cannot  be  considered  quite  hardy 
if  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter.  Indeed, 
the  corms  should  be  lifted  and  dried  off  in 
the  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
fade. 

The  Peacock  Anemone. 

The  above  name  is  an  old  one,  often  applied 
to  Anemone  coronaria  in  gardens.  More  re¬ 
cently  they  have  been  described  as  St.  B rigid 
Anemones,  simply  because  they  are  a  strain 
that  have  been  developed  chiefly  in  Ireland. 
In  colour  they  are  extremely  varied,  as  most 
all  garden  flowers  are  when  habitually  raised 
from  seeds.  Practically  all  shades  of  colour 
may  be  found  in  them,  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  rose-pink,  purple,  red,  crimson, 
blue,  and  other  intermediate  shades,  any¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  except  yellow.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  only  a  few  of  these  flowers,  one  of 
which  was  crimson,  others  blue  in  different 
shades. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  have 
observed  these  Anemones  at  various  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  The 
same  plants  do  not  flower  over  such  a  con¬ 


tinuous  period  as  these  exhibits  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  The  secret  of  obtaining  a  long 
succession  of  flowers  is  to  sow  seeds  in  boxes 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  into  other  boxes  later  on, 
to  be  finally  transferred  to  prepared  beds  in 
the  open  ground  when  they  are  sufficiently 
large.  Such  plants  continue  growing  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  until  they  reach  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage. 

In  hot,  dry  summers,  however,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  them  to  make  much  progress,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  shade  the 
beds  from  hot  sunshine  or  have  them  in  shady 
situations,  and  to  apply  water  artificially. 
Those  who  succeed,  however,  in  getting  their 
plants  to  grow  freely  until  September  will 
then  be  rewarded  by  a  beautiful  display  of 
bloom.  Spring  is,  however,  the  natural  sea¬ 
son  for  this  species  to  bloom,  but  by  the 
treatment  above  mentioned  flowers  may  be 
had  from  April  to  November  in  the  open 
air  by  those  who  care  to  take  the  trouble 
to  look  after  them  in  dry  weather. 

The  Japanese  Snowball. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  best  Snowball  amongst  the  species 
of  Viburnum.  There  are  two  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  which  take  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  usually  that  under  notice  holds 
the  premier  place.  Botanically  it  is  known 
as  Viburnum  tomentosum  plicatum.  The 
typical  form  of  this  species  would  have  a 
cluster  made  up  of  very  small  flowers  in  the 
centre,  with  a  ring  of  larger  blooms  around 
the  outside.  In  the  Japanese  Snowball  all 
the  small  flowers  have  been  transformed 
into  large  ones,  so  that  each  truss  forms  a 
globular  mass  about  the  size  of  the  fist. 

Our  illustration  on  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  shows  a  very  large  bed  of  this  variety 
at  Kew,  and  certainly,  when  in  its  best  con¬ 
dition  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  or  more  effective  bed,  consisting  of 
a  uh rub  that  requires  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion,  after  being  established,  beyond  keeping 
the  soil  clean  and  loose  on  the  surface  by 
hoeing  until  the  plants  get  sufficiently  large 
to  completely  occupy  the  space  and  cover  the 
ground.  The  plant  being  perfectly  hardy,  in 
the  southern  half  of  England,  at  least,  might 
be>  planted  in  anyone’s  garden,  whether  pro¬ 
fessional  or  otherwise.  A  bed  of  the  size  here 
indicated  would  not  be  convenient  in  every 
garden,  but  the  grower  could  always  have 
one  suited  to  his  own  convenience.  Even  a 
single  bush  upon  the  lawn  is  an  object  of 
great  beauty  during  the  month  of  June. 

New  Sweet  Peas  (see  Supplement). 

After  a  period  of  205  years  of  cultivation 
in  the  gardens  of  the  civilised  world,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  new  and  distinct  colours 
worthy  of  taking  their  place  amongst  the 
named  varieties  already  widely  spread  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Although  the  whole  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  developed  from  one  species 
(Lathyrus  odoratus),  it  is  still  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  by  getting  varieties  of  more  robust  con¬ 
stitution,  a  greater  number  of  flowers  on  a 
stalk,  or  greater  size  of  flower. 

On  this  occasion  we  refer  to  three  new 
varieties,  which  have  large  flowers,  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  on  the  stalk  which  flower  very 
freely,  and  have  distinct  colours,  in  at  least 
two  oases,  unlike  anything  else  we  have  seen. 
On  the  left  of  our  supplementary  illustration 
are  some  sprays  of  Oxford  Stripe.  The  two 
colours  consist  of  clear  deep  blue  stripes  on  a 
white  ground.  This  variety,  we  think,  is 
worthy  of  taking  its  place  amongst  the  blue 
striped  varieties,  and  might  really  be  grown 
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THREE  NEW  SWEET  PEAS. 


Onford  Stripe. 


Mid-blue.  Cambridge  Stidpe. 
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instead  of  “  Princess  of  Wales,”  as  in  our 
opinion  the  variety  is  much  superior  to  that 
well-known  older  variety.  There  is  no  purple 
mixed  with  the  blue  stripes,  consequently  the 
white  ground  shows  off  the  blue  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Much  of  the  blue  colour  follows  the 
course  of  the  venation,  and  consequently  the 
pattern  varies  somewhat  in  assuming  arched 
forms  by  connecting  veins.  The  large 
standard  is  flat  while  the  bloom  still  remains 
in  perfection. 

The  sprays  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  show 
a  new  variety  named  Mid  Blue,  which  was 
raised  from  Navy  Blue,  crossed  with  another 
one  of  a  much  lighter  hue.  The  resulting 
progeny,  or,  rather,  the  best  selection,  has  a 
shade  of  blue  very  similar  to'  that  of  the  re¬ 
cently  raised  Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick  and  Miss 
Flora  Norton.  In  other  words,  we  may 
describe  it  as  a  soft  and  light  but  uniform 
blue,  not  lavender,  such  as  that  seen  in  Coun¬ 
tess  or  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton.  Tire  variety 
has  been  selected  as  the  best  of  ten  stocks 
which  have  been  in  hand  since  1901. 

The  sprays  of  light  flowers  on  the  light- 
hand  side  of  the  picture  represent  Cambridge 
Blue,  which  is  really  one  of  the  blue  flakes 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society’s  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  ground  colour  is  white  striped  with 
clear  light  blue,  thus  forming  a  distinct 
difference  from  the  dark  blue  of  the  variety 
named  Oxford  Stripe. 

All  of  the  above  varieties  have  three  or  four 
flowers  on  a  stem,  and,  being  taken  with  them 
when  inspecting  the  extensive  trial  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons.  Reading,  we  asked  them  for  a 
photograph,  in  order  that  we  might  lay  the 
merits  of  these  new  varieties  before  our 
readers.  The  trio  consists  of  two  striped 
varieties,  and  one  light  blue,  all  being  highly 
meritorious  in  their  respective  classes. 


New  CHINESE  LILY. 

( LiUum  sntchuenense. ) 

Last  year  and  this  we  have  noted  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Chinese 
Lily.  Various  opinions  have  been  given 
as  to  what  it  most  nearly  resembles, 
but  those  who  have  seen  a  L.  Leichtlini 
Maximowiczii  may  imagine  a  dwarfer  plant 
with  very  much  narrower  leaves  more  densely 
arranged  upon  the  stem,  with  three  to  six 
drooping  scarlet  flowers  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  of  L.  Martagon.  The  segments  are 
indeed  strongly  revolute,  and  beautifully 
marked  with  black  on  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  The  stems  of  the  plants  are 
only  about  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  so  that  if  it 
proves  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  and  of 
easy  cultivation  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  its  class.  Evidently  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  of  Chelsea,  have  mastered  the 
secrets  of  its  successful  culture,  for  the  plants 
which  had  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
looked  the  picture  of  health  and  beauty.  The 
rich  dark  green  colour  of  the  leaves  was  good 
evidence  of  this.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  species  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
July  18th. 


Red  Apples. — A  horticulturist  has  managed 
to  rear  an  Apple  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  red 
to  the  core.  The  tree  is  about  eight  years  old, 
and  when  it  came  up  was  regarded  as  a.  sort 
of  scrub,  which  the  owner  was  inclined  to  cut 
down.  It  commenced  to  bear,  however,  and 
produced  fruit  that  was  red  inside,  so  it  was 
allowed  to  grow. 


Some  few  ordinary  plants  these  may  he, 
but  still  not  quite  so  ordinary  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  your  correspondents.  1  am  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  is  the  ordinary  villa  front-gar¬ 
den,  with  a  hedge  of  shrubs  on  two  sides 
(furthest  from  the  house),  and  on  the  third 
a  small  trellis  fence,  the  house  or  window 
occupying  the  fourth.  To  commence,  I  would 
dig  as  wide  a  border  as  space  permits,  and 
as  deep  as  convenient  (deeper  means  better) 
all  round.  Fill  in  the  centre  with  gravel  or 
grass,  in  the  immediate  centre  of  which  a 
nice  stone  vase  or  rustic  basket,  according  to 
style  of  villa.  Over  the  house,  if  of  red  brick, 
I  would  train  white  Clematis  montana ;  if 
possible,  get  the  scented  one  called,  I  think, 
spring-flowering  Flammula.  Then  would  I 
also  plant  Clematis  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
large  deep  mauve  flowers,  C.  William  Rennet, 
almost  blue,  and  C.  Jackmanni  superba, 
plum  purple.  If  there  is  room,  plant  an 
autumn-flowering  C.  Flammula,  and  enjoy 
the  lovely  perfume  again  in  autumn.  All 
these  will  make  a  grand  display  from  April 
to  October,  and  if  carefully  trained  and 
pruned  as  per  instructions  constantly  given 
in  The  Gardening  World,  will  not  over¬ 
crowd. 

The  border  in  which  these  are  placed  may 
be  planted  with  every  sort  of  Campanula  it 
is  possible  to  obtain,  C.  pyramidalis,  C. 
persicifolia,  C.  glomeratu  dahurica,  C.  tur- 
binata,  and  as  an  edging  either  C.  turbinata 
or  carpathica,  or,  again,  C.  garganica  (plenty 
of  choice).  All  these  in  two  colours,  mauve 
and  white,  and  planted,  in  the  order  written, 
from  back  to  front,  will  give  a  nice  effect  from 
May  onwards.  If  possible,  I  would  replace 
the  Euonymus  hedge  with  either  blue  and 
white  Veronica  shrubs — putting  in  here  and 
there  a  golden  Privet  or  Escallonias — and 
Berberis  Darwin ii.  In  front  of  these  plant 


FOTATOS. 


I  fear  that  Potatos  are  far  too  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  my  nature  to  allow  me  to  forget 
them,  even  for  a  few  hours. 

Their  promising  appearance  at  the  present- 
moment  impels  me  to  run  off  a  note.  In  the 
Potato  line  the  fever  is  less  acute  this  season 
than  last,  but  those  who  are  ever  among 
the  tubers  love  them  for  themselves  alone,  so 
that  a  general  outburst  of  excitement  affects 
them  but  little.  In  planting  their  stock  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  readers  will  not  have  rele¬ 
gated  the  old  sorts  to  the  pigs.  This  is  not 
merely  because  of  the  great  cost  of  the  newest 
sorts,  although  these  have  come  down  heavily, 
but  because  of  the  doubt  that  exists  in  the 
minds  of  planters  as  to  whether  they  can 
better  the  varieties  they  have  been  used  to. 
Experimenting  is  a  costly  business,  and  only 
a  favoured  few  can  venture  boldly,  but  never¬ 
theless  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  among  the 
recent  sorts — I  do  not  refer  to  novelties — 
there  are  some  that  surpass  the  older  varie¬ 
ties. 

The  good  old  Up-to-Date  we  have  droppet 
for  good  and  for  all.  Though  cropping  as 
well  as  of  yore,  the  fell  disease  smites  it  far 
too  severely  to  make  it  a  payerj  yet  others 


out  in  April  Nicotiana  affinis  and  N.  Sandera 
alternately  for  a  nice  red  and  white  effect  'i 
not  too  much  sun,  but  the  shrubs  will  prob¬ 
ably  shade  this  a  lot.  If  so,  put  golden  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  in  front,  and  edge  with  common 
Musk  or  variegated  Arabis.  The  other  two 
borders  I  would  fill  with  such  things  as 
fibrous  Begonias  in  rod  and  white  and  pink 
shades,  or  perhaps  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  might 
be  found  to  do  ;  if  so,  do  try  them  ;  they  are 
gems.  Violas  with  dwarf  standard  Fuchsias 
are  very  pretty.  The  vase  might  have  a  nice 
plant  of  Genista  (Cytisus  racemosus)  in  centre 
— if  fairly  sheltered  this  will  survive  the 
winter — edged  with  Heliotrope  pegged  down, 
or  a  nice  specimen  of  Agapanthus,  with  Musk 
or  some  similar  moisture-loving  plant,  is  nice. 
If  possible,  I  would  have  two  vases,  one 
planted  for  summer,  and  one  permanently 
planted  for  winter  effect  with  either  Laurus- 
tinus  edged  with  Forget-me-not,  or  a  golden 
Privet  edged  with  the  silver-foliaged  Vinca. 
Of  course,  in  spring  any  bulbs  would  do 
planted  in  autumn  in  the  summer  vase,  but 
for  especial  choice  I  would  fill  it  with  mixed 
Parrot  Tulips  and  Scilla  sibirica. 

Bulbs  can  be  planted  in  all  borders  before 
mentioned,  and  will  interfere  but  little  with 
such  things,  especially  the  border  of  Cam¬ 
panulas,  which  will  not  want  any  moving  or 
much  attention  beyond  watering  and  staking 
for  at  least  three  years,  as  all  are  perennials, 
unless  an  occasional  renewal  of  C.  pyramidalis 
is  required,  this  sometimes  being  only  bi¬ 
ennial  ;  but  more  often  than  not  it  will  last 
well  three  years.  I  am  sure  anyone  trying  a 
villa  garden  of  the  above-mentioned  plants 
will  be  pleased.  I  have  not  mentioned  Roses, 
as  they  require  so  much  attention  and  are  not 
very  satisfactorr  for  the  suburbs.  All  cul¬ 
tural  details  will  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
in  The  Gardening  World.  D.  V.  E. 

SOME  NEW  AND 

OLD  VARIETIES. 

but  a  few  miles  away  can  succeed  well  with 
it. 

During  recent  years  we  have  relied  upon 
May  Queen,  Xinetyfold,  and  Duke  of  York 
for  earlies,  but,  though  good,  they  have  never 
proved  themselves  all  that  is  desirable  on 
heavy  soil. 

A  variety  old  enough  to  be  obtainable  in 
quantity  is  Epicure,  and  in  this  we  have  found 
a  sort  that  for  earliness,  cropping,  and  all 
other  points  must  for  awhile  reign.  Indeed, 
I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  newer  sorts. 

The  1904  Derbyshire  Success  and  Rajah 
struck  me  as  being  really  grand  Potatos.  but 
the  stocks  of  both  were  too  small  to  definitely 
swear  by  them.  Time,  they  defeat  Epicure 
on  the  score  of  looks,  for  the  former  is  a 
thick  kidney  and  the  latter  a  flat  kidney, 
whereas  Epicure  is  a  round,  with  eves  rather 
deep.  A  remarkable  feature  about  it  is  that 
it  chancres  from  pure  white  to  pink  after 
lifting,  and,  although  a  very  firm  keeper  till 
February,  it  is  then  so  red  that  many  would 
refuse  to  plant  it.  This  peculiaritv  has 
enabled  me  and  a  friend  to  discover  another 
little  tfade  trick  of  renaming. 
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Doubtless  one  or  two  readers  have  tested 
British  Premier,  and  have  proved  it  to  be 
good  ;  but,  alack !  it  is  only  a  case  of  syno- 
nymism.  British  Premier  is  Epicure,  and 
Epicure  is  a  variety  that  Scotchmen  are  grow¬ 
ing  largely  in  place  of  Puritan  and  the  like. 

It  is  a  very  quick  grower,  and  extremely 
vigorous,  and  bears  cutting  like  a  Trojan, 
which  few  earlies  will  stand.  The  quality  is 
very  good,  and  in  January  is  as  good  as 
many  maincrops.  For  bulk.  Epicure  is  good 
for  market  men  or  gardeners,  and  the  above 
two  varieties,  together  with  the  newer  Re¬ 
corder,  Pearl,  and  Quick  Lunch  and  Queen 
of  the  Earth,  will  indeed  have  to  show  very 
special  features  before  they  can  send  Epicure 
to  the  right-about.  Among  second  earlies, 
last  season  again  proved  the  value  of  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  a  superb  kidney  for  cooking  or 
for  exhibition;  whilst  for  maincrops  Factor 
and  Lord  Dundonald  must  necessarily  be 
grown  ere  the  newer  sorts  are  nl  anted  largely. 
Among  the  latter  are  some  really  great  things, 
and  a  second  season  should  enable  us  to 
settle  any  doubts. 

Provost,  from  Dobbie’s.  an  elegant  white 
round,  Fidler’s  Record,  Diamond,  Conquer¬ 
ing  Kero,  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  are  all 
superb  cookers  from  our  heavy  soil,  and,  as 
for  Vermont  Gold  Coin,  I  have  the  highest 
praise  in  that  respect. 

I  was  fortunate  to  secure  this  a  season 
ahead  of  the  general  public,  and  therefore 
can  claim  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance. 
Ground  was  in  the  best  possible  condition  a f 
planting  time,  and  seed,  through  careful 
selection,  will  do  its  best,  for  I  am  no  advo¬ 
cate  of  planting  on  chance.  Every  tuber  has 
to  show  strong  signs  of  growth,  and  a  back¬ 
ward  set  ouickly  has  its  tail  cut  off.  A  stain 
there  visible  is  sufficient  to  cause  its  con¬ 
demnation. 

Bacteria  and  Fusarium  are  ton  serious 
diseases  to  allow  the  possibility  of  further  in¬ 
fection.  Nothing  is  more  maddening  than 
to  find  great  gaps  in  the  rows,  and  strongly- 
sprouted  sets  remove  such  a  possibility. 


Supplementary 

Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 


Canon  Hall  Muscat. 

The  Grape  now  grown  under  this  name, 
which  is  totally  different  from  that  known  by 
the  same  name  forty  years  ago,  has  been  a. 
puzzle  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  others  ;  but 
my  observations  tend  to  prove  that  your 
answer  states  the  true  cause  of  so  many 
failures,  viz.,  non-ripening  of  its  growths. 
But  the  fault  is  with  the  roots  as  much  as 
with  the  top.  If  you  can  manage  to  get  an 
abundance  of  small  fibrous  roots  which  will 
ripen  instead  of  rotting,  as  the  very  thick 
fleshy  ones  are  apt  to  do,  the  growths  above 
.ground  will  be  comparatively  small  and  firm, 
the  eyes  will  ripen,  and  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  will  be  almost  assured. 

In  some  situations  this  Grape  appears  to 
be  remarkably  easy  to  grow.  I  remember 
seeing  a  large  span-roofed  house  at  Mr.  Deter 
Kay’s  establishment  at  Finchley  filled  with 
thousands  of  moderate-sized  bunches  of  this 
variety,  which  bad  apparently  set  as  thick 
as  Hamburgh s.  The  rods  were  very  close  to¬ 
gether.  and  the  growths  were  only  of  medium 
size.  It  is  also  grown  well,  and  in  large  quan¬ 


tities,  at  Messrs.  Quertier’s  establishment, 
Fordingbridge,  near  Salisbury. 

Some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  I  fruited  two 
plants  in  large  pots,  perhaps  18  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  part  of  the  produce  of  which  was  good 
enough  to  be  placed  first  for  “  Any  other 
white”  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  as  the 
finest  Grapes  in  the  show. 

In  an  ordinary  border  I  obtained  very  large 
berries,  but  very  few  perfectly-furnished 
bunches.  From  the  lessons  thus  gained,  a 
portion  of  border  was  concreted  at  bottom 
and  bricked  at  the  sides,  allowing  a  space,  of 

3  ft.  by  3  ft,  and  2  ft.  deep,  but,  unfor¬ 

tunately,  I  left  before  .  the  experiment  was 
finished.  ,, 

I  would  suggest  very  gritty  soil,  such  as  road- 
sweepings  and  old  mortar,  to  be  largely  used 
in  making  a  new  border,  and  in  an  established 
border,  such  as  that  of  your  correspondent. 
If  the  Canon  Hall  should  happen  to  be  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  I  would  cut  a  trench  within 

4  ft,  or  5  ft,  of  the  stem  during  September, 
and  fill  in  with  such  material. 

Another  suggestion  is  that,  where  the 
growths  of  the  two  varieties  are  conveniently 
placed  side  by  side,  the  Canon  Hall  might 
be  inarched  on  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
This  might  probably  be  done  now  with  green 
growing  shoots. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  rust  was  given 
on  p.  517,  June  24t,h.  Wm.  Taylor. 


The  Onion  Maggot. 

I  conclude  that  Mr.  H.  Morris  (see  p.  591, 
Gardening  World)  cannot  be  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  this  pest,  or  he  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  scatter  soot  around  his  Onions, 
and  advise  others  to.  do  so.  The  parent  of 
the  maggot  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  shank  of 
the  young  plant,  and,  when,  hatched,  the  grub 
works  its  way  downwards  inwardly.  Did 
the  grub  enter  at  the  base  of  the  bulb  the 
soot  might  be  some  deterrent  whilst  dry, 
but  it  certainly  would  not  destroy  it.  for  I 
have  placed  it  on  a  flagstone  and  poured 
paraffin  over  it,  and  it  has  wriggled  out  of 
it  uninjured.  So  it  is  all  nonsense  for  writers 
to  recommend  any  insecticides  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  I  know  of  no  other  insect  pest  in  our 
gardens  that  paraffin  will  not  destroy,  except 
woodlice.  I  have  laid  vegetable  refuse,  or 
anything  likely  to  encoUrage  cockroaches 
and  crickets,  and  gone  round  at  night,  one 
holding  the  lamp  and  moving  the  refuse,  the 
other  syringing  the  pests  with  paraffin  and 
soapy  water,  which  destroys  every  one  it 
touches,  but  woodlice  escape.  _  The  only  way 
that  I  can  secure  a  crop  of  Onions  is  by 
raising  the  plants  under  glass.  In  this  way 
the  plants  get  too  advanced  for  the  insect  to 
nuncture  them  so  readily.  Autumn-sown 
Onions,  for  that  reason,  are  never  attacked 
by  the  grub.  ^ ■R' 

Preston. 


London’s  Private  Gardens.— The  London, 
correspondent  of  an  American  paper  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  gardens  attached 
to  the  houses  in  the  older  suburbs^  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  he 
declares,  to  get  a  £50  house  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  (say  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dul¬ 
wich  or  Denmark  Hill)  with  a  vast  garden. 
London  working-men  take  great  pride  in  their 
gardens,  spending  the  summer  evenings  and 
the  Sundays  there.  Unfortunately,  he  adds, 
the  builders  who  are  now  making  Loudon 
spread  in  all  directions,  are  depaiting  from 
the  good  old  fashion  of  giving  each  house  a 
goodly  garden,  and  in  some  suburbs  little  or 
no  ground  is  given  with  the  hideous  “  semi- 
detacheds.” 


Letters 

TO  THE 

Editor. 


The  Heart’s-ease. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — As  poetry  is  quite  a  feature  in  The 
Gardening  World  now,  I  venture  to  send  the 
following,  culled  from  a  very  old  magazine  :  — 

THE  HEART’S-EASE. 

(From  “The  Village  Magazine.”) 

There  is  a  little  flower  that’s  found 
In  almost  eveiy  garden  ground  ; 

’Tis  lowly,  but  ’tis  sweet. 

And  if  its  name  express  its  power, 

Upon  this  earth  a  choicer  flower 
You’ll  never,  never  meet. 

Ko,  not  the  wealth  of  Chili’s  mine, 
Dear  flow’ret,  may  compare  with  thine — 
For  thee  I’d  give  it  all ! 

But  if  the  wealthy  will  not  bear 
Thy  modest  charms  in  their  parterre, 
Grow  ’neath  my  garden  wall. 

I  said,  “  In  every  garden  ground,” 
Perhaps  in  Eden  ’twas  not  found, 

For  there  it  was  not  wanted  ; 

But  soon  as  sin  and  sorrow  came, 

Thy  flower  received  its  gladdening  name, 
By  Mercy’s  angel  planted. 

He  took  its  azure  from  the  sky — 

It  is  the  hue  of  constancy, 

And  constant  should  our  faith  be. 
With  that  he  mingled  splendid  gold, 

To  show  that,  if  our  faith  we  hold, 

We  shall  be  crowned  with  glory. 

Mary,  if  God  within  our  bower 
Should  plant  this  lovely  little  flower. 

To  tend  it  be  our  duty  ; 

Then,  should  there  be  a  smile  or  tear. 

So  it  be  mutual,  it  will  rear, 

And  maturate  its  beauty. 

— Ren. 


Tying  Dahlias. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  your  correspondent 
“  Heather  Bell  ”  for  his  sympathetic  criticism 
of  my  recommendation  to  tie  the  flowering 
shoots  of  Dahlias  with  tar-twine.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  I  recommended  tar- 
twine  in  preference  to  raffia  solely  on  account 
of  its  greater  strength  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  the  autumn  winds.  I  have  used  it  fer 
this  purpose,  and  also  for  tying  stronger- 
growing  varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
for  many  years  without  any  mishap  save  an 
occasional  accident.  As  far  as  I  know,  Arch¬ 
angel  tar  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  ingre¬ 
dient  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  twine, 
and,  this  being  a  harmless  vegetable  pro¬ 
duct,  I  am  of  opinion  that  “  Heather  Bell’s  ’ 
adverse  experiences  in  this  direction  have 
been  clue  to  friction  between  the  stem  and 
the  comparatively  thin  and  bard  ligament 
rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the  “pickling.” 
I  can.  quite  appreciate  his  preference  for  the 
softer  -  string  used  by  the  farmers  on  their 
“  effif -binders.”  I  thank  him  for  the  hint,  and 
will  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  class  of 
plants  under  consideration,  but  am  doubtful 
as  to  its  durability  for  tving  such  permanent 
subjects  as  Roses  on  pillars  and  arches. 

C.  C. 


August  5,  1905. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD . 
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Evergreen 

Begonias: 

Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  races  of  garden  plants.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  include  plants  of  various 
habits  of  growth.  The  shrubby  evergreen 
species  and  varieties  embrace  several  very 
beautiful  plants,  the  best  amongst  them  being 
the  variety  President  Carnot.  This  is  a 
cross  between  B.  coccinea  and  B.  olbia.  The 
stems  grow  to  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  6  it., 
having  large  leaves,  slightly  spotted  ;  the 
flowers  are  coral  red,  produced  in  immense 
clusters,  most  of  them  females,  these  being 
in  much  larger  clusters  than  the  males,  and 
far  more  beautiful.  As  a  pillar  plant  it  is 
also  very  beautiful. 

B.  coccinea  is  a  very  useful  species,  with 
Bamboo-like  stems,  growing  into  large  speci¬ 
mens  in  pots,  and  is  also  admirably  suited 
for  training  on  the  end  of  a  greenhouse.  The 
flowers  are  blood-red  in  colour,  and  produced 
very  profusely  in  small  clusters,  and  are  suit¬ 
able  in  a  cut  state  for  table  decoration. 
Plants  in  pots  of  this  species  require  rather 
hard  pruning  in  the  spring. 

B.  ecliinosepala  is  a  beautiful  species, 
having  dark  purplish-green  leaves  and  stems, 
is  bushy  in  growth,  and  a  most  desirable  plant. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  clusters, 
being  pinkish-white,  with  papillose  sepals. 
B.  fuchsioides  is  a  very  useful  species  for 
(winter  flowering,  as  the  plants  continue  tq 
bloom  through  the  winter,  and  with  its 
drooping  panicles  of  rich  scarlet  flowers  it 
forms  a  very  pleasing  feature.  Those  men¬ 
tioned  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
which  readily  strike  in  early  spring  in  leaf 
soil  and  silver  sand,  with  a  bottom  heat  of 


Which  to  Gfiow 
and  How  to  Grow  The/a- 

75  deg.,  afterwards  being  grown  on  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  deg.  to  65  deg.  They  should  be 
potted  rather  loosely,  using  a  compost  of 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  sand 
and  dried  cow-manure.  Artificial  manure  is 
not  necessary,  weak  manure-water  and  soot- 
water  being  all  that  are  required  in  the  form 
of  stimulants,  and,  if  treated  in  this  way, 
fair-sized  plants  may  be  grown  the  first  year, 
and  flower  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

During  the  winter  months  the  plants  should 
be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  to  55  deg., 
the  soil  being  rather  on  the  dry  side,  but  a 
humid  atmosphere  is  essential  at  all  seasons 
to  ensure  the  well-being  of  all  Begonias.  In 
February  repotting  should  be  done,  and  the 
house  kept  rather  close  for  a  time,  and  when 
they  have  got  hold  of  the  new  soil  the  plants 
require  to  be  pruned,  the  long  sucker-like 
growths  of  coccinea  being  cut  back  to  within 
about  three  buds  of  the  base  ;  from  these  they 
will  break  away  very  readily.  The  others  do 
not  require  to  be  pruned  so  hard,  not  being 
so  rank  in  growth. 

Two  other  varieties,  of  smaller  dimensions 
but  very  useful,  free-flowering,  evergreen 
plants  are  B.  ascotensis  and  B.  Corbeille 
de  Feu.  Both  of  these  are  bushy  in  growth, 
forming  very  useful  plants  in  5  in.  or  6  in. 
pots,  the  former  producing  deep  pink  and 
the  latter  orange-scarlet  flowers.  Cuttings 
should  be  of  the  growing  shoots,  as  flowering 
points  refuse  to  break,  and  if  these  are  rooted 
in  autumn,  and  kept  growing  through  the 
winter,  form  very  useful  plants  for  spring 
and  early  summer,  and,  struck  in  spring,  for 
late  summer  and  autumn  work.  E.  A. 


CINERARIA 

St  ELL  AT  A  :  '• 


Cultural  . 
Instructions. 


To  my  mind  there  is  no  more  useful  and 
beautiful  plant  for  producing  a  display  of 
bloom  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  de¬ 
coration  during  winter  and  early  spring  than 
the  above,  and  since  they  were  first  intro¬ 
duced,  a  few  years  ago,  the  improvements  as 
regards  colour  and  form  of  the  flower  have 
increased  to  a  great  extent,  and  almost  all 
nurserymen  have  their  own  particular  strain, 
each  one  differing  in  some  respect  or  other. 
They  are,  however,  all  equally  charming,  and 
hardly  two  plants  are  alike. 

The  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  shallow,  well- 
drained  pans,  using  a  light  compost  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand  passed  through  a  ^-in. 
sieve.  Press  the  soil  fairly  firm,  sow  the  seed 
thinly,  and  just  cover  with  fine  soil,  and  water 
m  with  a  fine-rose  can.  Place  the  pans  in  a 
cool  house  or  frame,  and  exclude  the  light 
until  the  seed  has  germinated.  When  the  first 
rough  leaf  appears  prick  the  plants  off  into 
small  sixty-sized  pots,  using  the  same  soil, 
but  not  quite  so  finely  sifted.  Place  the  youim 
plants  on  a  bed  of  sifted  cinder-ashes  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  shade  them  from  the  bright 
sun.  The  best  position  to  grow  these  plants 
until  the  winter  is  under  a  north  wall,  where 
they  will  not  require  too  much  shading. 
Keen  the  syringe  going  daily  to  promoted 
quick  and  healthy  growth,  and  water  very 
carefully,  especially  while  the  plants  are  in 
a  young  state.  When  the  pots  become  nicely 


filled  with  roots  pot  them  on  into  forty-eight¬ 
sized  pots,  using  a  slightly  rougher  compost 
each  time  of  potting,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  bone  meal  and  dried  cow  manure.  Place 
them  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  keep 
close  for  a  few  days  until  they  recover  the 
check  of  potting,  after  which  allow  plenty  of 
air  night  and  day  during  favourable  weather. 

Should  extra  large  specimens  be  desired 
the  plants  may  be  potted  on  into  7-in.  and 
8-in.  pots,  using  rough,  fibrous  turf  pulled 
to  pieces  by  the  hand  preferably,  and  allowing 
two  parts  of  this  to  one  part  leaf  soil  and  one 
part  of  old  manure  and  cow  manure  mixed, 
with  the  addition  of  a  6-in.  potful  of  bone 
meal  and  a  5-in.  potful  of  Clay’s  fertiliser 
to  a  barrow-load  of  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand 
added  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  Keep  the 
plants  close  for  a  few  days,  as  previously  ad¬ 
vised,  and  syringe  overhead  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  When  the  plants  are  established  re¬ 
move  the  lights  in  the  daytime  during  mild 
weather,  and  about  twice  a  week  water  them 
with  diluted  farmyard  manure  water.  At 
no  time  during  their  growth  should  the  plants 
be  coddled,  and  only  use  fire  heat  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  expel  frost.  I  have  always  noticed 
that  these  plants  do  best  when  stood  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  from  the  time  they  are  sown 
until  they  have  finished  flowering. 

During  the  dull  winter  months  they  should 
be  watered  very  carefully,  as  they  soon  show 
signs  of  careless  watering  by  drooping  their 
foliage,  and  ultimately  turning  yellow,  and 
they  will  not  recover  from  such  a  state  very 
easily.  Should  there  be  any  special  colour 
that  the  grower  would  care  to  save  for  another 


season,  he  should,  when  the  plant  has 
finished  flowering,  place  it  in  a  cool  airy 
house  where  the  sun  can  reach  it,  and  allow 
the  seed  to  thoroughly  ripen.  When  it  is 
seen  that  it  is  sufficiently  so,  cut  off  the  seed- 
pods  and  place  them  on  a  newspaper  to 
thoroughly  mature,  afterwards  carefully  rub¬ 
bing  them  out,  and  put  the  seed  into  a  small 
paper  bag  and  correctly  label  it  until  it  is 
time  to  sow  it  again.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Single  Hollyhocks- 

A  fine  strain  of  these  stalely  flowers 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S. 


Many  people  experience  difficulty  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  Hollyhocks  free  from 
disease,  but  evidently  it  can  be  done  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care,  even  within  the 
radius  of  London.  A  fine  exhibit,  consist¬ 
ing  of  100  spikes  of  single  Hollyhocks,  was 
exhibited  by  Lady  Phillimore  (gardener,  Mr. 
Becht),  Cam  House,  Campden  Hill,  W.,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  July  18th. 
The  situation  of  this  private  place  is  London, 
two  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  yet 
the  foliage  was  in  splendid  condition  and 
perfectly  free  from  disease.  Good  specimens 
about  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  were  shown,  but  in 
the  garden  the  stems  averaged  about  10  ft. 
m  height. 

More  than  one  species  of  Hollyhock  were 
shown,  and  among  varieties  of  the  common 
one  (Althaea  rosea)  were  noted  some  charm¬ 
ing  varieties  that  had  received  distinctive 
names.  That  named  Rosy  Dawn  had  flesh- 
pink  flowers,  while  those  of  Rosy  Gem  were 
bright  rose.  Other  selections  considered 
worthy  of  a  name  were  The  Bride,  with  pure 
white  flowers;  Sunset,  salmon;  and  Black 
Prince,  with  flowers  of  a  blackish  crimson 
or  maroon,  being  the  darkest  which  we  noted 
m  the  collection. 

Several  crosses  and  selected  seedlings  had 
also  been  obtained  from  the  Fig-leaved  Holly¬ 
hock  (A.  ficifolia),  characterised  by  the  leaves 
being  deeply  divided  into  five  finger-like  seg¬ 
ments.  The  original  form  of  this  species  has 
Primrose-yellow  flowers,  but  we  noted  a  beau¬ 
tiful  buff  variety  tinted  with  rose  in  the 
centre.  Primrose  Queen  would  be  a  selection 
and  improvement  upon  the  type.  Rose  Queen, 
however,  had  bright  rose-pink  flowers,  with 
the  foliage  characteristic  of  this  distinct  spe¬ 
cies. 

The  number  of  shades  of  colour  represented 
by  the  whole  group  was  very  greet,  and  we 
can  make  no  attempt  here  to  describe  a  tithe 
of  them.  All  of  these  have  been  raised  from 
seeds,  and  the  selections  are  the  finest  forms 
taken  from  crosses  made  by  Mr.  Becht.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  this  col¬ 
lection. 


A  correspondent  of  the  '  Daily  Xews ’’ 
observes  that  “  vast  quantities  of  Apples 
are  imported  from  Canada,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  arrive  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Contrast  these  with  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish-grown  Apples — mixed  sizes,  and  tumbled 
about  like  pebbles— and  then  the  complaint  is, 
they  don’t  sell  at  a  profitable  price.  Yet  the 
best  samples  of  mod  English  Apples,  properlv 
stored,  keep  sound  and  good  till  April,  May. 
or  June  of  the  next  year  after  gathering,  and 
sell  at  profitable  prices.” 
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[By  Rosecomil] 


According  to  my  promise,  I  now  continue 
my  notes  on  the  moulting  of  the  members 
of  the  Columbarian  family.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  given  over  to  the  process  of  moulting 
insect  life  grows  apace,  therefore  the  birds 
should  be  allowed  free  access  to  the  bath. 
Many  people  who  keep  pigeons  just  in  a 
casual  way  forget  that  they  are  fond  of  water, 
and  thus  neglect  to  provide  them  with  a  good 
large  pan  or  tub  in  which  to  perform  their 
ablutions.  A  good  bath  every  day  does  much 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  new  feather, 
because  it  cleanses  the  skin,  keeps  down  its 
irritation,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  insect 
life. 

The  tub  or  pan  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  bath,  if  round  in  shape,  should  be  about 
18  in.  in  diameter ;  if  oblong,  then  it  may 
be  about  16  in.  in  width  by  2  ft.  in  length. 
It  should  not  be  more  than  5  in.  deep  inside  ; 
if  this  depth  is  exceeded  a  very  young  pigeon 
might  some  day  get  in,  not  be  able  to  get  out 
again,  and  thus  come  to  an  untimely  end. 
It  is  wise  to  have  a  broad  flange  around  the 
edge  of  the  bath.  This  serves  a  twofold  pur¬ 
pose.  It  prevents  the  water  being  splashed 
about  the  pigeon-house  or  pen,  and  it  also 
affords  the  birds  a  nice,  resting-place  upon 
which  to  rest  and  stroke  themselves  when  they 
emerge  from  the  task  of  cleansing  themselves. 

During  the  moulting  period  all  stimulating 
and  heating  food,  such  as.  maize  and  barley, 
should  be  left  out  of  the  dietary.  A  little 
additional  wheat  may  be  added,  especially 
inew  wheat  as  soon  as  obtainable.  A  good 
food  for  use  during  the  moult  is  equal  parts 
of  wheat,  dan,  tares,  and  Peas.  Every 
other  day  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  should  be 
placed  in  the  drinking  water,  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  large  Filbert  nut  to  each  gallon 
of  water. 

Pigeons  are  very  foncl  of  green  food,  and  if 
a  large  Cabbage  or  Lettuce  is  cut  in  halves 
and  hung  up  in  the  house  or  aviary  just  within 
their  reach  they  will  consume  a  considerable 
quantity,  and  it  will  act  most  beneficially 
upon  their  blood,  and  in  turn  upon  their 
general  health  and  beauty  of  plumage. 

Another  point  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  at  this  time  is  grit.  Pigeons  cannot, 
be  kept  in  health  without  a  good  supply  of 
grit.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  salt. 
Some  breeders  give  both  separate,  their  sys¬ 
tem  being  to  put  a  quantity  of  very  fine  grit 
in  one  pan  and  a  lump  of  rock  salt  on  the 
ground  in  the  outside  aviary  or  flight.  This 
has  several  disadvantages.  In  damp  weather 
the  salt  dissolves  very  quickly,  and  is  ob- 
sorbed  by  the  ground  for  some  considerable 
distance.  The  birds  are  attracted  by  the  salt, 
and  are  apt,  in  their  love  for  salt  and  their 
endeavour  to  get  it  with  some  grit  as  well,  to 
peck  the  ground,  which  is  often  contaminated 
by  their  excreta,  and  as  a  consequence  disease 
is  contracted. 

My' plan  is  to  obtain  equal  quantities  of 
fine  flint  grit,  very  fine-crushed  oyster  shells, 
red  sand,  and  common  salt.  These  I  mix  well 
together,  keep  in  a  dry  place  in  a  box  or  bag, 
and  take  therefrom  as  the  pigeons  require  it 
By  supplying  it  in  this  manner  the  birds  will 
obtain  enough  salt  to  keep  them  healthy  and 
well,  and  not  enough  to  upset  them.  When 
birds  are  able  to  get  at  free  salt  they  are  apt 
to  take  too  much  ;  this  causes  an  inordinate 
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thirst,  to  quench  which  the  birds  drink  an  in¬ 
ordinate  quantity  of  water,  and  this  often 
causes  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  grit  should  be  supplied  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time,  and  in  flat  open  earthenware 
pie-dishes. 


A 

FLORIFEROU5 
CLI/ABER. 

(Polygonum  baldschuanicum.) 

A  well-constructed  and  well-fumished  per¬ 
gola  gives  a  most  stylish  and  enchanting  ap¬ 
pearance  to  a  garden  throughout  summer  and 
autumn,  and  among  plants  available  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  pillars  and  arches  thereof  few 
things  excel  the  plant  above  named.  Given 
a  good,  deep  root  run  in  well-prepared  soil, 
it  throws  out  long,  strong  growths  with  great 
rapidity,  climbing  over  and  hiding  the  wood¬ 
work  with  a  mantle  of  elegant  verdure,  which 
from  June  onwards  is  draped  with  flowing 
masses  of  plume-like  racemes  of  shimmering 
white  flowers.  These  flowers,  although  ex- 
■ceedingly  light  and  feathery  when  closely 
examined,  are  borne  in  such  profusion  as. 
renders  the  plant  conspicuous  when  seen  from 
a  distance. 

We  would  not  assert  that  nothing  among 
climbing  plants  is  so  lovely  as  the  subject  of 
this  note,  for  all  climbers  are  beautiful,  but 
we  certainly  may  claim  that  this  is  one  of 
the  choicest  gems  among  them,  and  one  that 
should  never  be  overlooked  when  selecting 
plants  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  It  has, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  become  widely  distri¬ 
buted  during  the  half-dozen  or  so  years  since 
its  introduction  into  this  country,  and  that 
it  will  increase  in  popularity  is  a  moral  cer¬ 
tainty,  for  no  garden-lover  can  fail  to  take 
steps  to  obtain  it  when  once  seen  in  full 
vigour  and  bloom. 

It  is  not,  moreover,  on  the  pergola  alone 
that  P.  baldschuanicum  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  in  isolated  positions  on  grass  or 
beside  carriage-drives,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
places  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  any 
gardener,  it  may  be  made  an  imposing  object, 
a  rough  tree-trunk  or  cluster  of  faggot-wood 
being  so  placed  that  the  plant  may  completely 
overgrow  its  support.  In  gardens  where  a  wall 
upholds  a-  bank  of  soil  the  Polygonum  may 
be  planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  so  that 
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For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 


The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


it  overhangs  the  face  of  the  wall  on  the  other 
side. 

Plants  in  tubs  on  the  roof  of  a  verandah 
may  be  so  placed  that  the  growth  will  hang 
in  festoons  down  the  front.  Propagation  is 
best  effected  by  layering  shoots  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  growth  in  autumn,  leaving  them 
undisturbed  until  well  into  spring,  but  it  is 
also  possible  to  secure  plants  from  eyes  in¬ 
serted  in  sand  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  in 
the  same  may  as  Vines  are  propagated. 

Heather  Bell. 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  GARDENS. 

II. — Shiplake  Court. 

In  continuation  of  my  previous  notes  I  will 
now  refer  to  the  gardens  of  Shiplake  Court, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Harrison,  which 
lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Shiplake,  on  the  G.W.R.  branch 
line  from  Twyford  to  Henley.  The  kitchen 
garden,  of  about  three  acres  in  extent,  is 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to 
the  mansion,  and  quite  opposite  the  house  of 
the  genial  head  gardener,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall. 
Nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  gardens  from  the 
road,  and  there  is  an  approach  by  a  winding 
path  through  a  good  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  fringed  by  many  herbaceous  plants. 

On  entering  the  garden  proper  one  is  struck 
by  the  middle  walk,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
all  kinds  of  annuals  and  perennials.  These 
borders  are  to  b©  remodelled  and  remade  as 
soon  as  time  permits,  for  many  of  the  plants 
have  quite  outrun  their  original  limit.  At 
the  points  where  side-walks  branch  off  are 
Rose  arches,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they 
were  in  their  beauty.  At  the  end  of  the 
middle  walk  the  glasshouses  are  situated, 
and  here  everything  was  in  the  best  of  trim. 
Carnations,  Regal  Pelargoniums  and  winter 
flowering  Zonals  are  made  a  speciality  of,  and 
to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
there  will  be  a  good  show  in  the  dreary  months 
of  the  year.  A  good  breadth  of  early  flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums  was  out  in  one  border, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  path  was  a 
large  bed  of  mixed  Spanish  Iris,  with  a 
groundwork  of  Pansies  of  all  colours,  giving 
a  very  pretty  effect. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  great  Onion  grower,  and  his 
bed  of  Ailsa  Craig  was  in  fine  condition.  Po- 
tatos  looked  well,  as  did  all  the  kitchen  crops. 
Apples  were  thin  except  on  a  few  trees,  but 
Pears  and  Plums  were  hanging  plentifully. 
I  visited  the  beautiful  terraces  surrounding 
the  house,  passing  through  a  small  Dutch 
garden  on  the  way.  From  thes©  and  the  well- 
kept  lawns  and  grassy  slopes  and  wild  garden 
some  lovely  views  of  the  Thames  Valley  can  be 
obtained.  H.  C/ 


Wash  your  Fruit.— Fruit  gathered,  mar¬ 
keted,  or  handled  under  insanitary  conditio  s 
is  often  the  means  of  conveying  disease.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
number  and  kinds  of  micro-organisms  which 
readily  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  fruits.  The 
smallest  number  were  found  on  Plums,  anc 
the  largest  on  Currants  and  Cherries.  V  ash- 
in  tr  will  remove  the  greater  number  of  these. 

*  *  * 

The  “  Horse  ’’-chestxut. — This  Chestnut 
which  is  not  to  ho  confounded  with  the  edibh 
kind,  was  introduced  to  this  country  fron 
Persia  about  1683.  It  is  named  Horse-chest 
nut  because  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  used  t( 
grind  the  nuts  for  mixing  with  food  for  thi 
treatment  of  a  broken-winded  steed. 
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•  Society  +  Doings.  * 

The  Editor  will  be  -pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  &c.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors’  slips. 


No  Reports  of  Shows. 

In  face  of  the  scores  of  reports  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  reach  us  by  every  post,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  reproduce  even  the  gist  of  these  in  the 
space  which  we  have  been  able  to  allocate  to 
society  news.  A  notice  of  a  show  condensed 
into  the  space  of  a  few  lines  is  uninteresting 
and  practically  valueless,  and  cannot  include 
all  even  of  the  really  salient  facts.  Therefore, 
we  have  decided  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  refrain  altogether  from  noticing 
show's  in  the  sense  of  attempting  to  report 
them.  It  wonld  be  unfair  to  describe  some  and 
not  others,  and  so,  to  avoid  being  invidious,  the 
only  course  is  to  notice  none.  Particulars  of 
society  doings  we  shall  welcome  as  heretofore, 
and  shall  do  our  best  to  utilise  all  that  our 
correspondents  may  be  good  enough  to-  send 
us.  But,  again,  we  must  beg  them  to  be  brief. 

Horticultural  Club. 

About  seventy  members  and  friends  visited 
the  Wisley  Gardens  on  Thursday  in  last 
.week,  and  spent  an  enjoyable)  hour  in  this 
Surrey  woodland.  The  party  were  conveyed 
by  special  saloon  carriages  to  Weybridge, 
where  brakes  were  in  readiness  for  the  dri ve¬ 
to  Wisley.  After  an  inspection  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  garden  lunch  was 
served  at  the  Hut  Hotel.  The  drive  was  re¬ 
sumed  through  beautiful  lanes  to  Chertsey, 
where  a  launch  was  waiting  to  continue  the 
journey  to  Kingston.  Here  brakes  were  again 
in  readiness  to  take  the  party,  at  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  James  Walker,  to  his  charm¬ 
ing  garden  on  Ham  Common.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  fruit-houses  were  inspected,  and  de¬ 
lightful  hour  spent  in  the  grounds,  where  re¬ 
freshments  were  provided.  There  were  several 
guests,  among  them  Mr.  Arderne,  from  South 
Africa. 

Flower  Show  Preparation, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  that  go-ahead  body, 
the  Wake-field  Paxton  Society,  there  was  a 
lively  discussion  on  the  cpiestion  of  how 
flowers  should  be  grown  and  prepared  for  show 
purposes.  Mr.  John  Twigge  denounced  the 
immorality  of  doctoring  flowers  for  exhibition. 
Blooms  that  had  been  pulled,  twisted,  and 
turned  in  every  conceivable  way  were  certain 
to  deceive  many  people,  because  by  such 
manipulation  even  the  less  valuable  flowers 
could  be  made  to  make  a  good  show.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Yere  was  of  opinion  that  unless  a 
flower  was  such  before  manipulation,  no 
amount  of  manipulation  could  alter  it.  In 
cases,  however,  where  flowers  could  be  slightly 
improved  by  manipulation,  the  exhibitor,  he 
thought,  should  be  at  liberty  to  try  his  skill. 
Mr.  Tunnicliffe  was  opposed  to  manipulation, 
and  declared  that,  had  they  a  little  more 
common  honesty  in  these  matters,  shows 
would  hold  together  much  better  than  they 
had  done,  because  then  the  poor  working  men 
would  have  an  equal  chance  of  competing  with 
others.  Mr.  Parkin  related  how  he  once  got 
possession  of  such  a  magnificent  specimen* of 
a  Rose  that  he  was  determined  to  take  a 


photograph  of  it,  but  he  was  afterwards 
amazed  to  find  that  it  had  been  worked  on  a 
perfect  network  o-f  wire-. 

T.  H.  Mountain,  Sec. 

No  Show  at  Dudley. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  Dudley 
Horticultural  Society  do  not  see  their  way 
to  hold  a  show  this  year.  The  society,  we 
understand,  is  still  kept  in  being  by  certain 
financial  responsibilities,  but  whether  it  will 
be  rehabilitated  and  resume  its  career  of  use¬ 
fulness  by  another  year  remains  to-  be  seen. 
The  shows  held  by  the  society  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  sense  save  the  financial  one, 
and  the  committee,  with  the  experience  they 
have  gained,  should  now  be  able  to  gauge  the 
capabilities  of  the  district.  A  correspondent 
says  that,  held  contemporaneously  with  the 
Dudley  Horse  Show,  the  exhibition  was 
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“  The  new  issue  of  the  paper  is  a 
wonder  at  the  price.” — Mr.  W. 

Ellis  Groves,  Secretary  Bristol  and 
District  Gardeners’  M.  I.  Assoc. 

“  It  is  greatly  appreciated.” — Mr.  \V. 
Challender,  Secretary  Greenstreet 
and  District  Gardeners’  and  Cot¬ 
tagers’  Society. 

“  I  think  it  is  highly  interesting,  and 
should  be  well  supported.” — Mr. 
Alfred  Hossack,  Hon.  Secretary 
Wimbledon  and  District  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden 
Society. 

“  I  consider  The  Gardening  World 
an  excellent  paper.” — Mr.W.  Shave, 
Secretary  Bournemouth  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners’  M.  I.  Assoc. 
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arranged  on  a  scale  out  of  proportion  to  the 
possible  patronage.  He  suggests  that  in 
future  the  show  should  be  held  on  a  date 
different  from  that  of  the  horse  show.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  it  should  be  held  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Tipton  Wake  week, 
which  ancient  holiday  remains  fixed  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Dudley  and  Tip- 
ton,  and  which  takes  place  at  the  zenith  of 
the  local  horticultural  season.  We  commend 
these  suggestions  to  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  move  in  the  matter,  and  revive  and  place 
on  a  sound  basis  an  institution  which  no  self- 
respecting  district  ought  nowadays  to  lack. 

The  Moral  Value  of  Floriculture. 

On  the  19th  ult.  Dr.  G.  F.  Smith  read  a 
clever  essay  before  the  members  of  the 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  “  Flower 


Culture  and  its  Effect  on  Character.”  The 
essayist  traced  in  an  interesting  fashion  the 
great  moral  value  derived,  and  explained  how 
the  growing  and  tending  of  flowrers  developed 
the  finer  traits  in  a  man’s  character,  such  as 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  took  away  all 
his  artificiality. 

M  H.  WlLLFORr,  Sec 

The  B.G.A. 

The  newly-elected  Executive  Council  of  the 
British  Gardeners’  Association  held  their  first 
meeting  on  July  21st.  The  Secretary  reported 
that  since  June  1st  twenty-seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  had  joined,  bringing  the  total  up  to  559. 
Donations  amounting  to  £11  17s.  had  been 
received.  The  council  decided  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  conference  of  members  and 
others  interested,  to  take  place  in  October, 
during  the  great  autumn  fruit  show  of  the 
R.H.S.  To  this  conference  branches  of  the 
B.G.A.  will  be  invited  to  send  delegates.  The 
council  hope  before  long  to  make  arrangements 
for  monthly  meetings  to  take  place  in  or  near 
the  R.H.S.  hall  at  Westminster  concurrently 
with  the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Winter,  seconded  by  Air.  Wat¬ 
son,  Air.  J.  AYeathers  was  unanimously 
elected  hon.  secretary  of  the  association.  All 
communications  affecting  the  B.G.A.  should 
therefore  in  future  be  addressed  to  Air.  J. 
Weathers,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  Aliddlesex. 
The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  are 
Mr.  W.  Watson  (chairman),  Mr.  T.  C. 
Chandler,  Air.  G.  H.  Clack,  Air.  AY.  E.  Close, 
AH.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Air.  AY.  Dallimore,  Air.  G. 
Gordon,  Air.  J.  Lawson,  Air.  R.  Hooper  Pear¬ 
son,  Air.  AAr.  Taylor,  Mr.  T.  Winter,  and 

Mr.  J.  Weathers,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wimbledon  and  District  F„.H.S. 

Air.  P.  Alortimer,  president  of  the  AA'imble- 
don  and  District  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  luncheon  on 
show  day,  said  he  perceived  with  some  regret 
the  show  was  in  an  ordinary  field,  and  not  in 
the  prettier  surroundings  of  a  gentleman's 
house  and  grounds.  This,  as  he  suggested, 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  roundabouts, 
swings,  etc.,  and  not  to  the  show  itself. 
These  popular  adjuncts  unquestionably  help 
to  swell  the  attendance  at  horticultural  shows, 
but  they  have  to  be  set  against  the  important 
advantage,  and  the  great  attraction  to  many 
people,  of  picturesque  situation  and  surround¬ 
ings. 

Alfred  Hossack,  Hoa.  Sec. 

A  Welcome  Revival. 

For  four  seasons  the  show  of  the  Hook  and 
Southboro-ugh  Cottage  Garden  Allotment 
Society  was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  a  revival  of 
enthusiasm  last  year  led  to  its  resuscitation, 
and  this  year's  show,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge,  held  its  own  with  any 
which  have  preceded  it,  even  if  it  did  not 
eclipse  them  in  point  of  -merit.  AYe  trust  that 
other  horticultural  societies  which  have  sus¬ 
pended  operations  will  be  fired  with  the 
ambition  to  re-enter  the  lists  of  live  societies. 
The  prospects  of  success  were  never  more 
hopeful. 
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Floral  Table  Decorations. 

The  English  people,  it  is  said,  do  not  show 
the  taste  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  in  the 
matter  of  floral  table  decorations.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Curtis,  who  gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject  at 
the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
Amateur  Horticultural  Society,  observed  that 
the  hardier  the  flowers  selected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  better  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
tables.  He  urged  on  intending  competitors 
the  importance  of  taking  care  that  all  flowers, 
etc. ,  intended  for  exhibition  should  be  packed 
in  a  case  dry,  as  flowers  quickly  bruised  when 
wet,  and  would  prove  to  be  useless. 

S.  Leathley,  Hon.  See. 

Teaching  the  Children. 

The  Cardiff  Education  Committee,  having 
sanctioned  the  attendance  of  the  children  from 
the  various  schools  on  Thursday  morning, 
27th  ult. — the  second  day  of  the  Cardiff 
Flower  Show — the  Cardiff  and  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  made  arrangements  for  giving 
two  simple  lectures  to  the  children,  the  sub¬ 
jects  being,  “  What  may  be  done  in  the  garden 
by  the  young,”  and  “  Some  habits  of  the  busy 
bee.”  These  were  well  attended,  and 
apparently  much  appreciated.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  good  idea,  and  worthy  of  being 
imitated  by  other  societies. 

Harry  Gillett  Sec. 

Ihe  Way  to  Face  a  Deficit. 

“  The  deficit  amounts  to  £11  19s.  lid. ,  as 
compared  with  £7  7s.  lid.  last  year,  but  we 
hope  that,  given  a  fine  day  and  good  luck,  to 
wipe  this  off.”  Thus  Mr.  Geo.  Freeman, 
C.C.,  president  of  the  Horley  and  District 
Horticultural  Society,  who  occupied  the  chair 
at  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  on  the  19th  ult.  We  regret  the  society 
should  be  confronted  by  this  deficit,  but  if 
the  plucky  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  spoke 
is  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  soon  command 
the  success  they  deserve. 

Lewes  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
George  Shiffner,  Bart.,  and  Miss  Shiffner, 
about  thirty  members  of  the  Lewes  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Chrysanthemum  Society  visited,  on 
July  14th,  Coombe  Place,  and  inspected  the 
beautiful  gardens,  which  are  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  J.  Adams.  The  chief  in¬ 
terest  was  centred  in  the  Carnations,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  Miss  Shiffner  has  earned 
a  reputation  which  extends  beyond  the  county 
borders,  and  which  is  being  constantly  added 
to  by  further  successes  at  shows.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  blooms  made  a  handsome  display  ; 
there  were  also  many  fine  specimens  of  Ferns. 
After  tea,  the  silver  c.up  which  has  been  won 
by  Miss  Shiffner  for  Carnations  two  years  in 
succession  was  handed  round,  and  duly  ad¬ 
mired.  The  day’s  pleasant  outing  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  an  exciting  cricket 
match. 

E.  H.  Hallett,  Hon.  See. 

Much  in  Little. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  have 
applied  for  permission  to  hold  their  annual 
show  at  Ulverston  next  year,  and  there  is 

every  probability  of  this  being  granted. - On 

the  19th  ult.  the  members  of  the  Yeovil 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
had  a  pleasant  outing,  visiting  Forde  Abbey 
and  the  extensive  gardens  of  Cricket  St. 
Thomas  House,  near  Chard,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  F.  J.  Fry,  where  Mr.  and  Miss  Fry  enter¬ 
tained  the  party  to  tea  on  the  lawn. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 


August. 

7th  (Bank  Holiday) — Richmond  Horticul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Society  (show) ; 
Atherstone  H.S.  (show) ;  Basing¬ 
stoke  H.S.  (show) ;  Headington  H.S. 
(show)  ;  Clewer  H.S.  (show) ;  Mans¬ 
field  H.S.  (show);  Newbury  H.S. 
(show);  Prescot  and  District  H.S. 
(show  and  annual  meeting)  ;  Shirley, 
Freemantle,  and  Millbrook  H.S. 
(show) ;  Lichfield  H.  S.  (show)  ;  Whit¬ 
ley,  Monkseaton,  and  Cullercoats 
Floral  and  H.S.  (show,  two  days)  ; 
Sparkhill  and  District  Amateur  H.S. 
(show,  two  days) ;  Warwick  Amateur 
Cottagers’  H.S.  (show)  ;  Westerham 
H.S.  (show)  ;  Woburn  District  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardening  Society  (show) ;  Up¬ 
ton  and  District  H.S.  (show)  ;  Totnes 
United  Friendly  Societies  Horticul¬ 
tural  and  Cottage  Garden  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  Cranfieild  Cottage  Garden  and 
Allotment  Flower  Show  ;  Lough  boro’ 
Garden  Holders’  Association  (show)  ; 
Wells  and  District  Cottage  Garden 
and  Fanciers’  Association  (shew  ) : 
King’s  Norton  Floral  and  H.S. 
(show);  Ide  Hill  Gardening  Society 
(show) ;  Eaton  Bray  Cottagers’  and 
Allotment  Holders’  Society  (show) ; 
Crediton  Cottage  Garden  and  H.S. 
(show);  Widnes  H.S.  (committee 
meeting)  ;  Ramsey  (Hunts)  H.S. 
(show)  ;  High  Wycombe  H.S.  (show) ; 
Mappleton  Green  H.S.  (show). 

8th — Seaton  Carew  (Durham)  H.S.  (show) ; 

Northfield  and  District  H.S.  (show) ; 
Society  of  Jersey  Gardeners  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Biddenden  Cottage  Gar¬ 
deners’  M.I.S.  (monthly  meeting). 

9th — Charing  H.S.  (show) ;  Great  Marlow 
H.S.  (show);  Undercliff  (Isle  of 
Wight)  H.S.  (show) ;  Newport  (Mon.) 
and  District  Gardeners’  M.I.  Asso¬ 
ciation  (annual  meeting) ;  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Notting¬ 
ham  and.  Notts  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  War- 
grave  and  District  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Association  (monthly  meeting). 

10th — Widnes  H.S.  (show) ;  Nuneham  (Ox¬ 
ford)  H.S.  (show);  Barford,  Sher- 
bourne,  and  Wasperton  H.S.  (show)  ; 
SS.  Philip  and  James  and  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  (Oxford)  H.S.  (show);  Wo¬ 
king  H.  Association  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Alsager  and  District  H.S. 
(committee  meeting);  Studley  H.S. 
(monthly  meeting);  Brechin  H.S. 
(annual  meeting). 

11th — Ambergate  Cottage  Garden  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Weybridge  and 
District  H.S.  (monthly  meeting). 

12th— Kirkoswald  H.S.  (show);  Leeds  Pax¬ 
ton  Society  (weekly  meeting) ;  Hud¬ 
dersfield  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  S.  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Thorn¬ 
ton  Heath  and  District  H.S. 
(monthly  meeting). 


Germs  in  Vegetables. — A  metropolitan 
medical  officer  says  that  vegetables  that  are 
eaten  raw,  such  as  Lettuce  and  Watercress, 
are  a  positive  danger  to  the  public  when  grown 
on  land  fertilised  by  sewage ;  many  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  have  been 
traced  to  them. 
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Popular  Flowers 

AT  READING. 


A  Visit  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons' 

Establishment. 

June  and  July  are  interesting  months  in 
which  to  pay  a  visit  to'  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  if  you 
wish  to  see  a  great  variety  of  annuals  and 
other  hardy  flowers  in  full  bloom.  Many 
people  who  can  pay  a  visit  are  delighted  with 
the  prospects  of  the  trial  grounds  from  the 
windows  of  railway  carriages,  as  they  are  car¬ 
ried  along  on  either  side  of  the  grounds  by 
two  different  railway  companies.  Those  who 
actually  cultivate  flowers  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  without  a  closer  inspection.  Masses  of 
flowers  may,  or  may  not,  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  according  to  their  colour,  because  the  red, 
crimson,  and  deep  orange  flowers  are  certainly 
very  dazzling  on  a  hot  day  in  bright  sunshine 
at  close  quarters. 

On  this  occasion  we  do  not  intend  to  speak 
of  these  extensive  sewings  and  plantations  for 
the  production  of  seed,  but  will  give  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  interesting  old-fashioned 
flowers,  most  of  which  are  hardy.  There  are 
two  distinct  strains  of  Petunias,  characterised 
by  large  and  small  flowers  respectively.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  direct  the  likings  of 
readers  in  either  direction.  Those  who  like 
large  flowers,  however,  would  be  pleased  with 
the  Leviathan  strain,  which  bears  flowers  often 
6  in.  across.  The  centre  of  this  flower  is  often 
beautifully  veined  like  a  Salpiglossis. 

All  of  the  flowers  we  shall  mention  are 
grown  in  the  open  air.  A  novelty  in  the  way 
of  Nasturtiums  is  that  nanfed  Ivy-leaf,  which 
has  golden-yellow  fringed  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  more  or  less  deeply 
cut,  reminding  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ivy. 
We  believe  it  is  a  selection  from  Tropaeolum 
majus.  Digitalis  Primrose  Yellow  is  also'  a 
novelty  with  primrose-yellow  flowers,  but 
otherwise  like  the  common  Foxglove.  The 
tubular  flowers  have  a  few  greenish  brown 
spots,  otherwise  there  is  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  our  British  plant.  It  would 
make  a  beautiful  and  distinctive  contrast  with 
the  purple,  white,  and  spotted  varieties. 

The  Giant  Thrift  is  a  plant  of  remarkable 
vigour,  with  stems  about  2  ft.  high,  and  large 
heads  of  pink  flowers,  which  last  three  weeks 
in  water.  Interesting  in  its  way  was  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellow  Bedstraw  (Galium  veruni), 
a  British  plant,  which  is  really  very  hand¬ 
some  when  grown  in  light  and  rather  poor 
soil,  as  it  flowers  most  profusely,  and  the 
yellow  flowers  have  a  strong  and  agreeable 
scent  that  can  be  detected  at  some  distance  to 
the  windward  of  the  plants.  A  picture  of  this 
in  conjunction  with  the  blue-flowered  Vicia 
Cracca  makes  a  very  handsome  and  uncommon 
picture,  and  those  who  would  try  it  for  them¬ 
selves  should  select  a  rockery  for  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  the  soil  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
plants,  and  keep  them  dry  at  the  roots. 

A  large  plantation  of  Sweet-williams  was 
extremely  interesting  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
markable  number  of  varieties  to  be  found  in 
this  beautiful,  old-fashioned  flower.  The 
Auricula-eyed  strain  is  characterised  by  a  dark 
crimson  zone  round  the  white  eye,  and  the 
edge  also  white.  A  very  bizarre  blending  of 
colours  is  to  be  found  in  Harlequin,  the 
flowers,  of  which  first  open  white,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  turn  to  a  rose,  red,  and  crimson,  all  these 
shades  being  found  in  one  head.  Pink  Beauty 
is  also  a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  seedlings 
from  it  give  scarlet  varieties  as  well  as  pink. 
The  scarlet  may  be  described  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  Carnation  named  Grenadin. 
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Ox-eye  Daisies  in  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  formed  plantations  ;  prominent 
amongst  them  was  the  Shasta  Daisy,  which 
flowers  very  profusely.  Amongst  others  were 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  C.  m.  Perfection, 
and  C.  Leuoanthemum,  the  last-named  being 
our  British  Ox-eye  Daisy.  Various  names  are 
(riven  to  several  of  these  large-flowered  peren¬ 
nial  Chrysanthemums,  including  Moon  Daisy 
and  Marguerites.,  They  are  certainly  well 
adapted  for  border  cultivation,  and  are 
equally  well  suited  for  arranging  in  vases  for 
dwell  ing-house  decoration. 

Canterbury  Bells,  of  the  cup  and  saucer 
strain,  were  grown  in  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties,  some  of  which  were  very  hand¬ 
some,  particularly  pink  and  mauve  varieties. 
Several  free-flowering  perennial  Lupins  are 
grown,  including  forms  of  Lupinuspolyphyllus 
and  a  hybrid  with  yellow  flowers.  The  annual 
Sunflower  attains  an  enormous  height  under 
good  cultivation,  but  a  dwarf  strain  has  been 
evolved  that  only  grows  2  ft.  high,  or  even  less 
sometimes.  This  is  simply  named  Single 
Dwarf  Sunflower,  and  has  very  large  blooms 
with  yellow  rays  and  a  brown  centre. 

Numerous  strains  of  Violas  are  grown  from 
seedlings,  and  selections  are  annually  made 
of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of  them.  In 
special  cases  these  are  protected  against  in¬ 
sects  by  means  of  a.  screen  to  prevent  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  flowers  with  other  undesirable 
colours.  One  sowing  was  made  in  September 
last,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring,  these 
being  most  floriferous  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  and  the  colours  were  extremely  varied, 
comprising  anything  in  the  way  of  Violas. 
We  also  took  considerable  interest  in  a  strain 
named  Silver  Laced  Bedder,  which  has  blue 
flowers  of  some  shade,  with  a  white  edging  to 
every  petal,  and  to  some  extent  imitates  cer¬ 
tain  show  Pansies.  The  shade  is  certainly 
distinct,  and  very  pretty,  on  account  of  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  colours. 

Quite  a  different  strain  was  that  named 
Sutton’s  Perfection  Pansies  grown  in  mixture. 
We  can  best  describe  them  as  being  related  to 
the  fancy  Pansy  of  the  florist,  as  they  are 
characterised  by  very  large  and  richly-coloured 
blotches  with  a  lacing  of  some  other  hue 
around  the  margins.  Any  of  these  might  be 
selected  for  making  beds  in  gardens,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  in  the  usual  way. 

While  passing  around  the  nursery  in  order 
to  get  a  closer  view  of  the  various  sowings  of 
annuals  we  noticed  a  remarkably  strong  con¬ 
trast  produced  by  two  easily-grown  plants. 
These  were  Chrysanthemum  Morning  Star, 
forming  two  broad  bands,  one  on  either  side 
of  a  smaller  band  of  Sweet-william,  named 
Dark  Crimson.  The  contrast  between  the 
primrose-yellow  and  the  crimson  was  very 
marked,  the  SweeLwilliam  appearing  almost 
black  at  a  short  distance  away. 


The  Trite  Shamrock - A  writer  in  the 

“  Standard,”  referring  to  the  statement  which 
recently  appeared  that  the  true  Shamrock  had 
been  found  in  England,  near  Cheadle,  says 
there  is  no  Clover  growing  in  Ireland  which  is 
not  far  more  frequent  in  England.  The  plant 
usually  identified  as  the  true  Shamrock — viz., 
Trifolium  minus — is  about  as  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  Daisy,  and  can  be  found  in  any 
gravelly  fields  or  roadsides. 

*  *  * 

The  Banana  Trade. — During  the  first  half 
of  this  year  2,395.351  bunches  of  Bananas 
were  imported  into  this  country,  as  compared 
with  1,416,873  bunches  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1904.  Jamaica  and  Costa  Rica  ac¬ 
counted  for  681,792  of  the  increase. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  'possible  and  written  on  one  able  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  pest. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  its  a  rough  outlin :  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


Crossing  Varieties  of  Barley. 

I  have  a  few  ears  of  splendid  Barley  in  my 
garden,  but  the  straws  seem  too  weak  to  carry 
them.  I  have  also  some  strong  in  straw,  and  a 
fine  yielder  in  grain.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  can  inform  me  how  to  cross  them,  for  I 
feel  sure  that  if  this  can  be  done  successfully  it 
would  be  a  splendid  variety.  They  are  both  new 
malting  Barleys  not  as  yet  on  the  market.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  answer  me  this  in 
your  “  Enquire  Within  ”  column.  (Barley.) 

We  presume  that  you  would  use  that  variety 
with  the  strong  stem  as  the  seed  parent.  Grasses 
are  very  frequently  self-fertilising,  but  they  are 
also  adapted  for  fertilisation  by  the  wind,  as 
their  structure  evidently  shows.  You  will  have 
to  study  the  flowers,  however,  and  remove  the 
anthers  from  the  variety  which  you  intend  as  the 
seed  parent.  This  should  be  done  at  a  very  early 
stage,  before  there  is  any  possible  chance  of  the 
pollen  being  used  on  the  pistil  of  the  same  variety. 
We  presume  you  have  only  the  two  varieties  in 
your  garden.  You  should  save  the  seed  only  from 
those  flowers,  however,  from  which  you  remove 
the  anthers  at  an  early  stage,  and  pollinate  with 
pollen  from  the  other  variety.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  grow  only  a  few  grains  in  your  garden, 
so  that  you  would  not  have  more  plants  to  attend 
to  than  you  could  carefully  work  in  the  way  you 
mention,  otherwise  your  work  might  be  made  in 
vain  by  pollen  being  carried  through  the  agency 
of  the  wind.  Every  flower  upon  which  you  oper¬ 
ate,  if  successful,  should  give  you  a  separate 
chance  of  the  desired  combination  of  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  if  only  one  straw  or  plant  turns  out  good, 
seeds  should  be  saved  from  that  plant  alone  for 
further  trial. 

Gooseberry  Trees. 

My  trees  have  made  a  lot  of  new  wood  this  year, 
Some  of  the  shoots  are  24  in.  long.  Will  it  injure 
the  crop  and  trees  if  I  cut  the  shoots  shorter 
now,  say  to  12  in.  long,  instead  of  doing  it  in  the 
winter?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  and  prune 
Black  and  Red  Currant  trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered.  (S.  Howell.) 

We  presume  your  bushes  are  pruned  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  system — that  is.  by  thinning  out  useless 
shoots  and  leaving  the  useful  ones  at  considerable 
length.  Almost  the  same  system  may  be  adopted 
at  present  as  you  would  in  winter.  If  your  bushes 
are  growing  very  strongly,  in  all  probability  some 
of  the  shoots  will  be  crowded  in  places ;  in  such 
cases  they  might  be  removed  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  base,  leaving  the  long  ones  at 
the  same  length  as  you  would  at  the  winter  prun¬ 
ing.  We  presume  that  some  of  the  stronger  shoots 
would  be  left  at  greater  length  than  12  in.,  because 
in  the  pruning  of  bushes  of  such  a  plant  the  opera¬ 
tor  has  to  study  the  symmetry  of  the  bush,  so 
that  some  of  the  shoots  would  necessarily  be 
pruned  to  such  a  length  as  to  maintain  the  bush 
in  its  proper  shape.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
should  not  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
all  the  branches  should  be  left  12  in. 
long,  as  some  of  them  should  be  longer, 
and  some  of  them  shorter,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  strong  shoots  will  re¬ 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawn 
the  character  ami  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  positio  n 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  °l 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  statfd  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
sod  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


quire  less  removed  from  them  than  the  weak 
ones.  This  again  will  be  governed  by  the  outline 
of  the  bush.  The  shoots  that  are  relatively  use 
less,  or  crowding  their  neighbours,  could  be 
cut  down  to  within  1  in.  of  the  base,  provided 
the  bushes  have  ceased  growing,  otherwise  it 
might  cause  the  buds  to  start  into  growth,  pro¬ 
ducing  useless  shoots  that  could  not  ripen  before 
winter  sets  in.  You  will,  however,  have  to  exer¬ 
cise  discretion,  and  leave  a  length  of  three  or 
four  inches  to  be  further  shortened  at  the  winter 
pruning ;  then  if  they  have  made  a  second  growth 
you  will  still  have  good  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots  to  fall  back  upon.  Black  Currants  require 
very  little  pruning  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
What  they  require  is  the  thinning  out  of  the 
shoots,  so  that  light  and  air  can  play  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  bush.  Red  Currants  are  spur- 
pruned,  so  that  you  can  remove  the  whole  of  the 
laterals  to  within  3  in.  of  base  for  the  same  reason 
as  in  the  case  of  Gooseberries.  The  leaders  should, 
of  course,  be  left  at  greater  length,  provided  they 
have  not  reached  the  limits  of  space  allotted  to 
them.  This  thinning  in  all  three  cases  may  be 
done  with  advantage  while  the  bushes  are  still 
in  leaf,  because  you  can  then  see  what  effect  the 
foliage  has  upon  the  density  of  the  bush.  There 
is  just  one  other  word  of  caution  we  would  offer, 
and  that  is,  if  the  Gooseberries  are  to  hang  any 
length  of  time  upon  the  bushes,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  cut  away  too  much  of  the  foliage 
during  the  present  heat  as  the ,  sun  would  very 
soon  discolour  the  berries  and  render  them 
tasteless  and  worthless. 

Potting  Soil  for  Cacti. 

I  have  some  Cacti  given  me,  and  I  wish  you 
to  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  soil 
to  pot  them  with,  as  they  do  not  succeed  well  in 
the  way  I  have  potted  them.  I  used  soil  and 
rotten  stable  manure,  and  silver  sand.  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  them,  so  I  have  sent  you  a 
piece  which  I  broke  off,  and  I  have  one  like  the 
figure  I  have  sketched.  It  is  round  like  an  egg. 
(George  Woolloff.) 

The  piece  of  Cactus  which  you  sent  us  was 
Opuntia,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
which  species  from  so  small  a  piece,  as  they 
acquire  quite  a  different  character  when  they 
grow  old.  The  one  which  you  sketched  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  Mamillaria,  which  grows  very  slowly, 
and  may  still  remain  quite  dwarf  after  many 
years,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  been  giving 
them  too  rich  soil.  Manure  requires  to  be  used 
very  carefully  when  applied  to  these  succulent 
plants  ;  in  fact,  we  should  not  use  it  in  the  potting 
of  the  plants  you  name,  and  would  prefer  to 
give  them  weak  doses  of  manure  water,  but  only 
after  they  have  attained  some  considerable  size 
and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  A  much 
safer  compost  to  use  would  consist  of  two  parts  of 
good  friable  loam,  turfv  if  possible,  with  one  part 
of  sand  and  one  part  of  bricks,  broken  finely,  or 
old  potsherds,  provided  they  are  not  too  hard. 
Whether  finely  broken  bricks  or  pots  are  used, 
they  should  be  fairly  soft  and  porous.  This  will 
act' as  drainage  and  serve  to  keep  the  roots  very 
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dry  in  winter,  besides  permitting  the  superfluous 
moisture  to  readily  drain  away  which  you  give 
them  in  summer.  We  fear  that  you  have  been 
killing  the  plants  by  too  rich  material,  which 
serves  to  hold  the  moisture  about  the  roots. 
When  the  latter  get  killed  by  stagnant  moisture 
about  them  the  plants  fail  to  make  satisfactory 
growth,  or  to  keep  in  good  condition.  They 
will  stand  a  fair  supply  of  moisture  in  the  summer, 
but  should  receive  little,  if  any,  in  winter. 

Pink  and  Blue  Hydrangea  Flowers. 

We  have  a  batch  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  which 
flowered  pink  last  season.  Now  we  have  pink 
and  blue  on  the  same  plant.  Could  you  give  anv 
reason  for  the  blue  flowers?  The  plants  have  all 
had  the  same  treatment.  (W.  P.,  Hants. 1 

There  have  been  discussions  concerning  this 
phenomenon  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
neither  from  a  practical  nor.  a  scientific  point  of 
view  has  the  question  been  properly  answered. 
Some  growers  attribute  it  to  a  peaty  soil .  and 
others  say  it  is  due  to  iron  in  the  soil.  Some 
growers  have  also  used  weak  solutions  of  alum 
in  water  in  the  watering  of  their  plants,  and  find 
that  the  flowers  come  blue.  Still  another  set  of 
growers  and  thinkers  consider  that  the  blue 
colour  is  brought  about  bv  growing  the  plants  in 
shadv  situations.  All  of  these  'theories  and 
opinions  come  to  grief  when  tried  experimentally 
if  the  flowers  fail  to  give  blue  flowers.  We  have 
seen  bushes  with  beautiful  rich  blue  flowers  one 
year,  and  in  the  following  season  the  same  plants 
gave  merely  pink  flowers  of  the  usual  type, 
although  they  had  received  similar  treatment  as 
far  as  the  growers  could  give  it.  The  true  cause 
of  the  flowers  coming  blue,  however,  remains  to 
'be  discovered.  We  require  an  experiment  result¬ 
ing  in  blue  flowers  that  can  be  repeated  bv 
anyone  who  desires  blue  flowers.  In  some  cases 
where  we  have  seen  bushes  of  some  size  grown 
in  the  open  air  not  far  from  the  sea  shore  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  were  blue 
upon  the  same  plant  which  also  had  pink  and 
paler  shades.  Possibly  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  conduce 
to  the  production  of  blue  flowers,  but  all  this 
remains  to  be  scientifically  proved.  More  than 
one  of  our  native  flowers  varv  with  blossoms  of 
different  colours,  even  on  the  same  niece  of 
ground,  and  yet  this  variability  has  not  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

Small  Moth  on  Plums. 

Can  you  say  if  the  small  moth  sent  herewith 
is  likely  to  be  the  enemy  which  stripped  the  trees 
of  foliage  some  weeks  ago?  If  so,  is  there  any 
means  of  destroying  them?  IS.  W.  B.) 

The  insect'  sent  is  the  Small  Ermine  Moth 
(Hyponomeu-ta  Padellus),  which  is  often  too 
plentiful  on  various  trees  belongng  to  the  Rose 
family  in  the  month  of  June.  Apples,  Pears,  and 
more  particularly  Hawthorns  come  in  for  the 
attention  of  this  small  moth,  whibh  does  a  great 
amount  of  damage  on  account-  of  its  numbers.  At 
the  present  time  you  will  reap  some  advantage 
by  washing  the  trees  with  the  garden  engine, 
using  merely  clear  water.  If  driven  with  some 
force  upon  the  moths  large  numbers  of  them  would 
he  destroyed,  but  we  are  afraid  that  by  this  time 
the  eggs  will  have  been  laid  upon  the  trees  for 
next  year’s  brood  of  caterpillars.  It  will  do  no 
harm,  however,  to  wn.sh  the  trees  by  the  method 
mentioned,  and  it  will  probably  check  the  moth 
to  some  extent.  Next  year  you  should  get  a  pail 
half-filled  with  water  and  paraffin,  in  which  you 
may  drop  the  webs  that  contain  the  caterpillars. 
This  work  should  be  done  early,  while  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  yet  quite  small,  because  when  they  are 
about  full  grown  they  scatter  themselves  singly 
all  over  the  tree,  and  are  more  troublesome  to 
gather.  By  collecting  them  earlv  you  will  also 
prevent  damage  to  the  foliage  of  the  current  year, 
and  lessen  the  number  of  the  likely  broods  for 
the  following  summer. 

Heavy  Clay  Soil. 

The  soil  of  my  garden  is  of  heavy  clay,  and 
was  until  recently  merely  occupied  with  copse- 


wood.  A  small  portion  on  the  top  seems  good 
soil,  hut  the  rest  is  merely  clay.  Ho-w  can  it  be 
improved?  (S.  A.  S-.) 

A  good  plan  in  dealing  with  your  soil  would 
be  to  skim  off  the  surface  of  good  soil,  placing  it 
in  a  heap  by  itself.  Then  a  considerable  layer  of 
the  clay  should  he  taken  out  and  burned  in  the 
usual  way  that  clay  is  burned  for  ballast  on  rail- 
wav  lines.  Then  the  soil  beneath  this  layer  should 
be  deeply  dug  or  even  trenched  so  that  the  wbol° 
depth  of  soil  moved  should  be  between  2ft.  and 
5ft.  in  depth.  The  burnt  clay  can  then  be  placed 
over  that  which  has  been  trenched,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  together  by  means  of  the  spade  or  a  good 
layer  of  the  'burnt  clav  could  be  laid  on  the  tcqi 
of  the  unburnt  material,  and  finallv  a  layer  of 
the  surface  soil  which  was  laid  aside  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  burnt  material,  and  all  the  three 
sorts  mixed  together  by  digging.  The  burnt  clay 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  thus  -preventing  it  from  settling  down 
into  a  solid  mass  a  few  months  after  it  has  been 
trenched.  You  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  burnt  clay  constitutes  merely  a 
mechanical  improvement  of  the  soil,  for  the  simple 
-reason  that  -all  vegetable  matter  in  it  gets  burned, 
so  that  it  merely  answers  the  purpose  of  rough 
sand  or  fine  gravel.  The  top  soil  containing 
decaying  vegetable  matter  should  never  be  burned. 

What  Plants  Feed  Upon. 

A  letter  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  says  that  plants  do  not  feed  upon  the 
soil  to  any  great  extent.  Then  what  is  the  value 
of  feeding  the)  ground  with  manure,  etc.  ? 
(H.  A.  L.) 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  about  half  the 
dried  weight  of  plants  consists  of  carbon,  which 
the  plants  collect  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  carbon  dioxide,  better  known  as  carbonic 
acid  gas.  A  very  large  portion  of  the-  weight  of 
plants  consist  s  of  water.  In  the  case  of  manuring, 
the  manures  are  far  more  bulky  than  the  material 
in  it  furnishing  plant  food.  The  roots  collect- 
mineral  matters  chiefly  from  the  soil,  and  this 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  weight  o-f 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  It  is 
for  the  reason  that  -these  mineral  elements,  or 
some  of  them,  are  frequentlv  very  scanty  in  soils 
where  they  have  to  be  applied  artificially.  Besides 
the  question  of  plant  food,  there  is  another  and 
very  important  value  in  the  manuring  of  soils, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  improvement  brought  about 
in  a  mechanical  way.  For  instance,  when  we 
apply  farmyard  manure  to  a  field  or  garden,  this 
manure  serves  to  -retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
during  summer,  when  moisture  is  very  necessary 
for  plant  life  and  growth,  especially  if  the  rainfall 
is  light.  In  such  a  case  the  manure  would  act 
as  a  store  house  of  food  and  moisture. 

Sweet  Peas  Not  Doing  Well. 

I  send  you  some  Sweet  Pea  stems  and  foliage 
to  see  if  you  can  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  Thev  are  only  2ft.  high  and  flowering 
poorly.  (A.  F.  H.l 

The  specimens  of  Sweet  Peas  would  seem  to 
indicate  several  reasons  for  their  poor  condition. 
Some  red  spider  on  the  foliage  would  account  for 
the  partial  lack  of  colour.  The  stems  would  also 
seem  to  have  been  crowded.  It  is  a  common  fault 
among  gardeners  to  sow  Peas  of  all  kinds  too 
thickly.  The  stems  grow  up  -with  a  single  thin 
shoot,  and  cannot-  branch  in  -the  same  wav  as  thev 
would  if  sown  at  least  lin.  -apart-  in  -the  lines.  It 
is  all  a  mistake  to  have  practically  several  rows 
in  the  place  that  would  be  more  profitably 
occupied  'by  one.  Those  who  like  to  have  their 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  best  form  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  sow  their  seeds  from  3in.  to  6in.  apart, 
thus  leaving  each  plant,  ample  room  to  make 
strong  growth  a,nd  to  throw  out  branches.  These 
side  branches  really  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
long  after  the  main  stems  have  ceased  flowering. 
Another  reason  we  would  suggest  would  be  a 
lack  of  water  at-  certain  times  when  the  weather 
was  very  dry  and  hot.  In  most  places  this  could 
hardly  have  been  the  complaint  this  year,  although 
a  fortnight’s  dry  weather  is  sufficient  to  affect  the 
welfare  of  Sweet-  Peas  considerably.  We  would 


also  suggest  -that  possibly  you  had  grown  Sweet 
Peas  on  the  same  soil  in  previous  years,  possibly 
on  several  successive  occasions,  if  such  is  the 
case,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good  reason  for 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Sweet  Peas 
as  the  ground  soon  gets  sick. of  -them,  unless  deep 
trenching  and  manuring  is  practised  annually. 
You  will  thus  see  that  we  have  offered  several 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  your  Sweef 
Peas,  and  you  will  recognise  whether  a-nv  of  these 
detrimental  causes  apply  to  your  plants." 

Celosias  in  Beds, 

I  have  just  seen  some  beautiful  Celosias  in  a. 
London  park.  Have  these  been  sown  outside,  or 
can  they  be  reared  like  half-hardy  annuals’ 
(A.  C.) 

The  plants  you  mention  could  not  have  been  in 
bloom  if  sown  in  the  open  air,  nor  do  we  think 
they  could  have  been  reared  like  half-hardy 
annuals.  They  require  more  heat,  especially  in 
the  early  stages.  They  would  practically  require 
stove  heat  until  they  have  reached  a-  certain  size, 
when  they  can  be  kept  cooler.  The  plants  had 
no  doubt  been  sown  in  -a  stove  temperature,  potted 
off  -singly,  and  shifted  on  as  they  required  it 
until  they  commenced  -to  flower,  and  had  then 
been  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

Planting  the  White  Lily, 

I  intend  getting  some  bulbs  of  the  white  Lily. 
What  is  the  best  -time  to  plant  them?  Any  hints 
abo-ut  t-h-eir  requirements  through  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  paper  will  be  appreciated.  (J. 
Fiddes.) 

This  Lily  may  be  planted  any  time  after  the 
foliage  has  died  away,  but  sufficiently  early  to 
have  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  before  they  com 
mence  making  fresh  growth.  The  roots  commence 
to  grow  again  as  soon  as  the  autumn  rains  give 
them  encouragement,  so  that  the  bulbs  should  at 
least  be  planted  in  August,  or  the  first  half  of 
September.  This  particular  Lily  throws  up  a  s;t 
of  leaves  in  the  autumn  which  last  through  the 
winter.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  you  should 
plant  the  bulbs  sufficiently  early  before  fresh 
growth  has  commenced. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

^Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winohmore 
Hill,  London. — New  Plants  of  Recent  Introduc¬ 
tion  ;  also  Perry’s  Preliminarv  List  of  Earlv 
Bulbs. 

T.  Methven  and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street  and 
Leith  Walk.  Edinburgh. — Bulb  List. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  F.)  1.  Mimulus  Lewisii ;  2,  Poterium  cana- 
den=e  :  3,  Sidalcea  m-ilvaeflora  var.  :  4  Merten sia 
sibiriea  ;  5.  Lvsimachia-  ciliata ;  6,  Potent-ilia 
fruticosa ;  7,  Sidalcea  Candida. — (A.  L.  D.)  1, 
Campanula  porte-nschlagiana ;  2,  Campanula 

rhomboidalis  ;  3.  Veronica  longifolia ;  4,  Francos 
ramosa ;  5,  Digitalis  ambigua ;  6.  Digitalis  lutea. 
-— (R.  M.)  1,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  2,  Spiraea 

lindleyana ;  3,  Cof  oneast-er  microphylla  ;  4,  Jas- 
minum  officinale ;  5,  Buddleia  glohosa- :  6, 

Veronica  narvi  flora. — -(E.  F.  W.)  1,  Celsia- 

.aroturus;  2,  N-epeta  Glechoma  variegata;  3, 
Agapant-hus  umbella-tus  variegatus ;  4,  Convol¬ 
vulus  mauritanicus ;  5,  Mimulus  glutinosus ;  6, 
Phyllanlthius  nivosus. — (W.  G.)i  1.  Veronica 
spicata- ;  2.  Linaria  pallida  :  3.  Campanula  pumila 
alba  ;  4,  Linaria  alpina  ;  5,  Veronica  pectinata  : 

6,  'Sedwrn  lyddum  ;  7,  Sedum  -lupestre. — (A.  F.) 

1.  Oncidium  sphacelat-um  ;  2,  Oucidium  praetex- 
tum  ;  <3,  Odontoglossum  crispum. — (R.  W.)  1, 
Asplenium  font  an  um  ;  2,  Cvs-topteris  fragilis : 

3,  Cystopt-eris  bulbifera ;  4,  Asplenium  germani- 
cum  :  5,  Qryntogramme  crispa  ;  6.  Osmund  a 

regalis  palustris. — (C.  iH.)  1,  Populus  alba;  2, 
Populu-5  tremula ;  3,  Gleditsebia  friacanthos  :  4, 
Acer  platanoides  schwedleri  ;  5,  Acer  pa-lmatum 
atropurpureum. — -(D.  J.)  1.  Campanula,  la-tifolia 
alba ;  2,  Cimicafuga  racemosa ;  3,  Hemerocallis 
fulva  variegata. ;  5,  Veronica  virginica  japonica. 

— (F.  Wallace)  1,  Senecio  Ivaempferi  aureo-macu- 
latus ;  2,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata;  3,  Francoa 
appendiculata. 
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“There  is  in  the  air  a  fragrance  like  that  of  the  beautiful  Garden  of  Paradise 

in  the  days  that  were.” — Longfellow. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

’W  ith  the  enthusiastic  gardener  it  is  never 
the  work  for  present  effect  that  proves  so 
engrossingly  interesting  as  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  future.  At  the  present  time  we 
should  be  working  to  achieve  beauty  in  a 
year  yet  unborn.  There  are  certain 
perennial  plants  that  flower  during  their 
first  season  if  the  seeds  be  sown  early 
enough,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  will  produce  many  more  flowers  and 
these  will  be  finer  and  of  longer  duration  if 
the  plants  have  a  winter’s  growth  upon  them 
pi’ior  to  flowering. 

A  Valuable  Lychnis, 

Among  these  subjects  Lychnis  haageana  is 
a  plant  well  worthy  of  careful  cultivation, 
and  seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  present  time. 
The  veriest  novice  may  attempt  to  grow 
them,  the  seeds  germinate  easily  and  the 
plants  are  quite  hardy  and  die  down  com¬ 
pletely  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Robinson 
n  his  “  English  Flower  G-arden  ”  calls  this 
ine  of  our  most  valuable  permanent  bedding 
plants ;  this  is  praise  indeed,  but  the  plant 
s  worthy  of  it,  althougn  in  its  cubivation 


a  few  points  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It 
revels  in  a  cool  moist  soil,  and  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  growing  on  the  north  side  of 
a  wall.  I  often  wonder  that  the  plant  is 
not  more  often  recommended  to  correspon¬ 
dents  of  the  gardening  papers  who  write 
despairing  that  they  can  get  nothing  to 
flower  satisfactorily  in  such  positions.  Now 
here  is  a  plant  that  actually  cries  out  for 
such  an  aspect.  It  is  often  a  failure  in  a 
dry  parched  position  and  soil,  but  give  it 
conditions  that  it  likes,  and  the  dazzling 
scarlet  blossoms  will  be  in  evidence  for 
weeks.  Now  and  then  the  flowers  come  a 
pale  flesh  colour,  and  even  white,  but  if  one 
makes,  as  it  were,  a  hobby  flower  of  this 
Lychnis,  sowing  from  the  seed  that  has  been 
most  carefully  selected  from  extra  fine 
blossoms,  then  these  paler-coloured  plants 
should  be  rooted  up  as  soon  as  their  colour¬ 
ing  is  shown,  indeed,  assiduous  “  roguing  ” 
should  be  practised  and  in  time  an  excellent 
strain  may  be  worked  up.  The  variety  is  a 
hybrid  from  L.  fulgens  and  L.  Sieboldii,  so 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  now 
and  then  we  get  a  paler-tinted  blossom. 

Fraser’s  Evening  Primrose. 

Another  excellent  perennial  thoroughly 
to  be  recommended  for  the  cool,  m  list  soil 
and  aspect  on  the  north  side  of  wall  or 
paling  is  Oenothera  Fraseri.  It  is  one  of 
the  dwarfest  of  all  the  upright  Evening 
Primroses,  rearing  itself  not  more  than  one 
foot,  the  stems  rising  from  fine  rosettes  of 
leaves.  In  colour  it  is  a  brilliant  and  clear 
yellow,  and,  like  the  Lychnis,  is  rarely  well 
grown  in  a  dry,  sun-b  iked  position — I  might 
say,  never.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed, 
but  is  far  less  trouble  to  propagate  by  means 
of  division,  as  the  plant  makes  many  off¬ 
shoots,  and  they,  with  a  little  care  and 
attention,  make  as  many  plants.  The 
attention  I  always  find  it  necessary  to 
bestow,  if  the  division  has  been  made  in 
the  autumn — and  this  is  certainly  the  best 
time — is  after  a  spell  of  frosts.  Plants  of 
this  rosette  habit  of  growth  loosen  very 
easily  during  frosty  weather,  and  they 
require  the  earth  to  be  pressed  home  firmly 
about  them  as  soon  as  a  thaw  commences. 
Anyone  growing  this  charming  plant — or, 
rattier,  failing  to  grow  it — may  probably 
find  that  it  is  due  to  this  cause,  if  the  plants 
be  newly  established  especially  ;  any  way,  it 
is  a  point  to  bear  in  mind  when  the  season 
of  frosts  appears.  It  is  not  long  ago  that 
an  enthusiastic  gardener,  botanist,  editor 
wrote  to  me  concerning  this  plant  that  he 
had  only  lately  become  acquainted  with  : 
“It  is  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  I  have  ; 
as  I  planted  it  near  an  overflow  pipe,  where 
it  gets  plenty  of  moisture,  you  can  imagine 
how  it  flourishes.” 


The  Secret  of  Success. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  whole  secret  of 
successful  gardening  to  find  out  the  plants 
that  can  be  grown  under  the  particular  con¬ 
ditions  we  can  give  them,  and  it  is  the  great 
fault  of  most  amateurs  that  they  grow 
plants  because  everybody  else  grows  them, 
and  not  at  all  because  th-y  are  best  suited 
to  their  particular  soils  and  positions.  I 
have,  for  instance,  seen  a  quantity  of 
Helianthemum  (Rock  Roses)  growing  on  a 
cold,  wet  border,  and,  in  a  dry,  parched 
position  in  the  same  garden  a  large  colony 
of  the  moisture-loving  Primula  japonica 
If  but  the  two  had  changed  places  they 
might  have  been  seen  growing  to  perfection  ; 
as  it  was,  each  was  in  a  pitiful  plight.  It  is 
in  such  matters  as  these  that  the  novice 
should  seek  information ;  the  study  of  the 
habits  of  plants  is  interesting  enough,  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  generally  spells 
success.  F.  M.  W. 


WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


-  RESULT  - 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  R.  Thatcher,”  for  his  article  on 
“  Cineraria  Stellata,”  p.  627. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  D.  V.  E.  ”  for  his  article  on 
“  Front  Garden,”  p.  625  ;  and  another  to  “  Wm. 
Taylor”  for  his  article  on  “Canon  Hall 
Muscat,”  p.  626. 


Winter  Cress. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
growing  what  is  known  as  American  Cress 
in  gardens,  that  we  had  got  the  idea  it  was 
a  native  of  that  country.  Two  species  are 
more  or  less  used  in  this  country  as  a  pot 
herb,  but  both  of  them  are  European  plants. 
Barbarea  vulgaris  is  the  common  wild  one, 
very  little  used  as  a  pot  herb  ;  whereas  B. 
praecox  is  known  as  the  American  Cress, 
and  is  nearly  always  used  in  gardens.  \V  e 
learn  from  the  “  American  Botanist  ”  that 
B.  vulgaris  is  mostly  obtained  in  old  fields, 
and  it  is  gathered  for  use  under  the  name  of 
“  Poor  Man’s  Cabbage.”  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  other  species  is  known,  although  we 
have  been  describing  it  as  the  American 
Cress  for  so  many  years.  The  common  one 
(B.  vulgaris)  which  grows  there  is  evidently 
an  introduction,  and  probably  an  escape 
from  cultivation,  just  as  B.  praecox  is  in  the 
British  Isles.  Possibly  the  name  may  have 
arisen  by  the  American  seedsmen  procuring 
seed  from  Europe,  and  that  our  seedsmen 
had  in  turn  got  their  first  supplies  from 
America.  Possibly,  however,  the  Editor  of 
the  above  journal  may  inform  us. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

In  many  districts  a  very  welcome  rain  has 
fallen,  which  has  been  much  appreciated  by 
all  flowering  plants,  but  those  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  will  have  to  give  strict 
attention  to  watering,  otherwise  the  hot 
weather  will  soon  play  sad  havoc  with  many, 
especially  those  which  do  not  root  deeply. 
In  addition  to  giving  good  soakings  at  the 
root,  thorough  drenchings  should  also  be 
given  overhead,  and  the  best  time  for  this 
is  when  the  sun  is  off  the  plants  during  the 
evening.  All  who  practise  mulching  can  tes¬ 
tify  to  its  value,  especially  during  such  a 
season  as  this,  when  we  have  long,  dry  spells, 
as  by  so  doing  the  work  of  watering  is  much 
lessened.  The  various  plants  which  have 
gone  out  of  flower  and  whose  stems  are  turn¬ 
ing  brown,  should  be  removed,  so  that  no 
untidy  appearance  results,  but  others  yet  to 
flower  should  be  kept  supported  as  they 
require  it. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are 

looking  well,  and  should  give  a  fine  display. 
Feeding  should  be  practised  by  giving  weak 
doses  of  manure  occasionally  until  the  buds 
appear,  but  it  should  be  discontinued  then, 
and  only  clear  water  given  when  necessary. 
If  any  insect  pests  appear  in  the  points  of 
the  growths  give  a  dusting  with  tobacco 
powder  in  the  evening,  and  syringe  off  next 
morning,  or  give  a  good  syringing  with  some 
reliable  insecticide.  Keep  the  growths  well 
supported,  as  these  are  liable  to  become 
damaged  by  heavy  rain. 

Isatis  glauca. — Although  an  old  occupant 
of  some  gardens,  this  excellent  plant  is  not 
nearly  so  often  seen  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for 
at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  plants  in  the  border  on  account  of 
the  light,  feathery  cloud  of  bloom  which  is 
produced  on  each  stem,  somewhat  reminding 
one  of  the  single  Gypsophila  when  well 
established.  This  Isatis  grows  between  four 
and  five  feet  in  height,  and  if  the  stems  are 
staked  out  to  the  best  advantage  a  very 
pleasing  display  results.  It  is  occasionally 
used  for  bedding,  and  in  a  mass  proves  very 
conspicuous,  the  glaucous  foliage  and  stems 
being  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part. 
Propagation  is  quite  simple,  as  numerous 
suckers  are  produced  throughout  the  summer. 

A.  E.  T. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Now  that  all  shrubs  are  in  full  leaf  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  carefully  look  through  the 
shrubbery  and  see  if  any  are  becoming  too 
crowded,  and  will  need  removing  next  fall. 
Those  which  require  the  most  looking  after 
are  the  smaller  and  choicer  ones  which  have 
been  placed  among  the  larger  shrubs  for 
protection  and  have  not  yet  been  given  their 
permanent  position.  It  should  also  be  seen 
that  the  larger  specimens  are  not  becoming 
too  crowded,  though  these  can  often  be  re¬ 
stricted  by  pruning,  and  in  some  cases  where 
they  are  common  varieties  and  not  required 
for  protection,  etc.,  it  will  pay  to  cut  down 
and  remove  entirely.  Many,  i  know,  would 
object  to  such  a  drastic  method,  but  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  course 


is  advisable  in  many  cases,  especially  where 
space  is  limited. 

Bash  Roses. — The  recent  spell  of  hot 
weather  has  caused  mildew  to  appear  in 
many  places,  and  where  this  is  so  means 
must  be  taken  to  check  and  destroy  it.  The 
old  method  of  dusting  with  sulphur  is  a  good 
remedy,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  others 
still  more  effectual.  The  best  remedy  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  a  mildew  specific  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  of  Hull.  This 
is  mixed  with  water  and  syringed  over  the 
affected  parts,  and  if  done  again  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of  about  five  days  it  will  completely 
rid  the  foliage  of  this  disfiguring  disease. 
The  fallen  petals  should  be  picked  off  the 
beds  and  the  soil  kept  clean  with  the  hoe, 
which  does  much  to  prevent  mildew  spread¬ 
ing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  climbing 
Roses,  which  should  also  receive  a  syringing 
to  clean  them  of  insect  pests,  and  the  growth 
made  this  summer  will  need  tying  in. 

A.  E.  Thatcheb. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos.-— Plants  which  are  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  open,  either  on  walls,  fences,  or 
stakes,  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  garden, 
should  by  this  date  have  their  fruits  set  and 
swelling,  or  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  per¬ 
fectly  matured  specimens.  A  severe  thinning 
of  the  growths  should  be  persisted  in,  the 
bottom  leaves  taken  off,  and  the  upper  ones 
shortened  back.  The  ground  should  be  well 
mulched  with  half  decayed  farmyard  manure 
and  abundance  of  water  given  at  the  roots 
during  spells  of  dry  weather.  The  smaller 
and  all  imperfectly  formed  fruits  should  also 
be  removed.  Immediately  any  show  signs  of 
colouring  cut  and  allow  them  to  finish  under 
glass,  if  possible,  carefully  handling  them 
and  arranging  them  on  a  bed  of  soft  wood¬ 
wool,  turning  them  over  every  other  day. 

Plants  under  glass  should  now  be  giving 
abundance  of  good  fruit,  and  frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure  water  will  much  assist  to 
jrerfect  them.  These,  too,  should  be  cut  as 
they  commence  to  colour,  otherwise  they  will 
in  all  probability  split.  Now  is  a  capital 
time  to  sow  seed  for  winter  and  early  spring 
use,  such  as  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty  and 
Carter’s  New  Sunrise.  The  latter  variety  is 
of  great  promise,  having  been  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  this  season,  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Both  are 
grand  varieties  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Cucumbers,  whether  cultivated  in  houses, 
pits,  or  frames,  should  for  the  next  six 
weeks  or  two  months  prod uce  an  unbroken 
supply  of  good  fruit,  but  to  ensure  this  fre¬ 
quent  thinnings  out  of  the  old  growths  must 
be  done,  and  where  the  plants  show  the  least 
sign  of  exhaustion  give  a  good  mulching  of 
decayed  cow  or  horse  manure  and  turfy  loam 
m  equal  proportions.  The  plants'  must 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
which  should  always  be  given  in  a  tepid  con¬ 
dition.  Air  early  in  the  morning,  and 
syringe  and  shut  up  in  good  time  in  the 
afternoon,  conserving  as  much  sun  heat  as 
possible. 


Make  another  sowing  singly  in  small  pot 
for  succession  in  a  gentle  heat.  Ridge  varie 
ties,  which  are  excellent  when  well  grown 
should  also  be  kejit  well  thinned,  and  tin 
young  growths  pegged  out  ;  the  fruits  shoulc 
be  cut  immediately  they  are  large  enough 
Keep  well  supplied  with  moisture  both  a 
the  roots  and  overhead,  which  should  be  dom 
in  early  afternoon. 

Radishes  should  be  sown  at  intervals  o 
every  ten  days  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cypripediums.  — The  winter-flowering  sec 
lion  of  the  so-called  Slipper  plants  are  al 
growing  freely,  and  will  need  every  encou 
ragement  to  assist  them  to  properly  develop 
and  mature  their  growths.  In  the  firs 
place  it  is  desirable  that  the  potting  compos 
should  become  fairly  dry  between  waterings 
care  must  be  observed  to  see  that  the  plant: 
do  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  dr; 
state.  Having  nothing  but  the  leaves  b 
store  a  supply  of  moisture,  and  the  root 
being  in  such  an  active  state  of  development 
the  plants  quickly  suffer  if  subjected  to  ex 
cessively  dry  conditions.  Usually  it  is  de 
sirable  to  procure  robust  and  thoroughly 
ripened  growths,  without  which  it  is  impos 
sible  to  produce  satisfactory  results  when  tin 
flowering  season  is  reached.  Care  must  thu: 
be  taken  to  provide  a  good  circulation  of  air 
so  that  there  may  be  constant  change  in  th 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house. 

This  class  of  plants  are  naturally  moistur 
and  shade  loving  subjects,  so  that  care  mus 
be  taken,  while  affording  ample  ventilation 
to  see  that  the  normal  atmospheric  moistur 
is  maintained.  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  lowe 
ventilators  at  all  times,  which  facilitates  th 
retention  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmospher 
that  would  more  readily  escape  where  the  roo 
ventilators  are  brought  into  use.  Thoug 
shade-loving,  it  is  necessary  also  to  use  dis 
cretion  in  affording  light.  It  is  impossibl 
for  the  growth  to  mature  in  a  satisfaotor 
manner  without  sufficient  light  to  enabl 
them  to  ripen.  That  which  is  termed  sof 
growths  are  practically  unripened  growths 
which  can  rarely  indeed  be  induced  to  pro 
duoe  their  flowers  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
Protect  the  plants  from  the  direct  scorchim 
rays  of  the  sun,  but  all  shading  should  be  re 
moved  as  soon  as  danger  from  scorching  is 
passed,  now  that  the  growths  are  reaching 
maturity  and  while  they  are  developing  thei 
flowers.  I  am  no  advocate  of  manure  of  an; 
description  for  Orchids.  I  consider  where  ail 
ample  supply  of  rain  water  is  at  hand  al 
that  is  needed  is  thus  afforded. 

Insect  pests  are  often  troublesome  at  thi 
season  of  the  year,  •when  the  hot  and  dr; 
outside  conditions  prevail.  Occasional  fund 
gation  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  saf 
vapourisers  and  spraying  the  plants  with  ai 
approved  wash  about,  once  a  fortnight  wil 
keep  most  of  the  pests  in  check.  Yello\ 
thrip  is  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  to  Cypripe 
diums.  Where  they  get  established  in  th- 
axils  of  the  leaves  dipping  the  plants  is  th 
most  satisfactory  method  of  dislodging  thesv 
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pests.  Choose  a  bright,  warm  day  for 
dipping,  so  that  the  excessive  moisture  may 
become  thoroughly  dried  from  the  foliage 
before  the  cool  night  temperatures  are 
reached. 

For  those  who  anticipate  forming  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  desirable  and  winter-flower¬ 
ing  plants,  which  I  would  recommend  as 
more  suitable  than  any  other  class  of  Orchid 
for  cultivation  by  amateurs,  a  selection  of 
varieties  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  ap¬ 
pended : — Cypripedium  Cbarlesworthii,  C. 
spicerianum,  C.  insigne,  in  its  varied  and 
distinct  forms  should  be  procured  in  quan¬ 
tity  ;  C.  nitens,  0.  leeanum,  C.  Boxallii,  C. 
villosum,  C.  Actaeus,  C.  Calypso,  C. 
arthurianum,  the  varied  forms  of  C.  Hera, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hybrids  having 
C.  insigne  or  C.  spicerianum  blood  used  in 
their  production.  C.  fairieanum,  now  that 
it  has  become  once  again  introduced  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  become  a 
great  favourite  in  the  cool  growing  section 
in  the  near  future,  and  will  be  extensively 
used  for  cross-fertilisation,  having  proved 
of  so  much  service  before  it  became  practi¬ 
cally  extinct  to  cultivation. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Now  that  summer  flowers  are  at  their  best 
some  attention  should  he  given  to  those 
which  will  afford  a  display  in  the  cooler  days 
of  autumn.  Chief  among  these  are  the  hardy 
border  Chrysanthemums.  There  are  many 
charming  varieties  of  these  nowadays,  and 
varieties  may  be  had  in  flower  from  the 
middle  of  August  right  away  into  November 
or  later,  according  to  the  season. 

Those  who  already  possess  these  border 
“  Mums  ”  will  find  it  beneficial  to  apply  a 
weekly  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure,  this 
tending  to  the  development  of  finer  flower 
trusses,  and  a  thorough  loosening  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  by  means  of  hoeing  will  check  eva¬ 
poration  during  these  drying  days,  and  so 
help  to  retain  the  bottom  leaves,  which  often 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off  during  dry  weather. 
Many  whose  gardens  may  be  of  limited  size, 
but  who  nevertheless  like  to  have  flowers  for 
cutting  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible, 
will  find  a  selection  of  border  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  very  useful.  A  visit  to  a  neighbour’s 
garden  or  to  some  of  the  public  gardens  or 
nurseries  will  reveal  many  choice  varieties. 
I  have  given  the  names  of  many  sorts  before 
in  these  columns,  but  may  again  mention 
Flora  (yellow),  Pink  Marie  Masse,  Ralph 
Curtis  (creamy  white),  Crimson  Queen, 
Piercy’s  Seedling  (bronze),  and  Mytchet 
White,  all  of  which  are  well  known,  while 
many  newer  varieties  are  now  on  the  market. 
In  some  places  the  old  plants  will  survive  the 
winter,  but  the  safer  plan  is  to  lift  after 
flowering  arid  lay  in  the  roots  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  boxes,  placing  the  latter  in  a 
greenhouse  from  which  severe  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  In  spring  abundance  of  young  shoots 
will  be  thrown  up,  all  of  which  may  be  easily 
struck  as  cuttings,  simply  inserting  in  sandy 
soil  and  keeping  close  and  shaded  for  a 
week  or  two,  no  heat  being  required. 

Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  pe^rin  ^ 
down  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Phlox  Drum" 
mondii,  etc.,  for  if  allowed  to  grow  too  loosely 
at  this  season  they  often  fail  to  flower  satis- 
j.actorily  and  present  an  untidy  appearance. 

The  gardener  is  always  looking  ahead, 
and  during  the  present  month  some  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  what  must  be 
propagated  for  another  season.  Increased 
quantities  of  some  things  may  be  desired, 
while  others  may  be  discarded,  and  many 


new  introductions  may  be  contemplated.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  as  many 
different  gardens  as  possible,  and  so  note 
new  plants  and  new  methods  which  may  be 
introduced  to  one’s  own  garden.  B.  W.  J. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Morello  Cherries. — These  are  fit  for 
bottling  as  well  as  jam  making  down  west, 
and  will  be  in  most  places  by  this  date  ;  they 
also  make  capital  tarts.  This  fruit  will 
hang  some  time,  providing  birds  and  wasps 
can  be  kept  away,  but  it  is  a  most  difficult 
job,  we  find,  in  spite  of  their  acidness.  In 
gathering  for  bottling  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  fruits  are  in  about  an  equal  state  of 

' - V 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
artiele  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
lants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
uring  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

_ _ _ J 

ripeness,  and  do  not  crowd  them  into 
baskets,  but  lay  thinly  on  wide  shallow  boxes 
lined  with  wood-wool  and  kitchen  paper. 
Any  trees  cleared  should  be  well  washed  with 
the  syringe  or  garden  engine,  as  there  is 
usually  a  deal  of  rubbish  about  them,  and 
should  aphis  still  be  present  give  a  dose  of 
quassia. 

Apples.  — We  are  obliged  to  net  early 
Apples,  such  as  Irish  Peach,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Langley  Pippin,  Quarrenden,  and  one  or  two 
others  if  presentable  fruit  is  to  be  had  for 
dessert.  All  those  named  are  carrying  a  fair 
crop,  while  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  nice  early  fruit, 
has  but  few.  We  are  using  the  thinnings  of 
cooking  varieties  in  the  kitchen  pretty  freely 
now. 

Pears — Attend  to  the  protection  of  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  and  Beurre  Giffard, 
using  all  within  a  day  or  two  after  gathering, 
as  neither  keep  fresh  long.  Few  varieties 


here  require  any  thinning  Ibis  season,  and 
by  all  accounts  it  is  the  same  in  general. 
Apply  water  to  heavily-cropped  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  those  occupying  wall  space,  as  the 
rainfall  has  beeh  very  light  the  past  few 
weeks,  giving  a  fresh  mulch  where  necessary, 
and  thoroughly  syringe  the  foliage  once  or 
twice  each  week  of  any  trees  showing  the 
least  sign  of  distress. 

Current  Remarks. — We  have  just  gone 
over  our  grafted  fruit  trees  and  removed  the 
clay  from  a  few  grafts  that  did  not  make 
much  headway,  and  cut  away  the  raffia  from 
the  more  forward  ones  and  made  all  secure 
against  wind  and  birds  by  tying  them  to 
the  stock  as  advocated  in  my  calendar  for 
July  1st.  Continue  to  wash  Peach  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees  every  other  night  or  so  while  the 
weather  remains  so  tropical — in  fact,  if  all 
wall  trees,  even  on  north  aspect,  could  be 
given  a  bath  from  the  garden  engine  two  or 
three  times  each  week  many  of  them  would 
present  a  much  better  appearance  than  they 
do  at  present.  Give  stone  fruits  against 
walls  frequent  manurial  waterings  to  assist 
the  swelling  up  of  the  fruit. 

Indoors. 

Peaches. — Do  not  neglect  trees  that  have 
borne  early  fruit,  and  where  there  is  any 
signs  of  too  much  wood  cut  out  those  that 
have  fruited  and  are  not  required  for  exten¬ 
sion,  so  that  those  remaining  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  that  the  same 
may  get  thoroughly  ripened  by  autumn.  The 
latest  trees  will  require  abundance  of  manu¬ 
rial  waterings  at  the  root  to  finish  off  the  crop, 
the  leaves  set  aside,  and  those  fruits  propped 
up  to  the  sun  and  light  that  are  inclined 
to  hang  under  the  trees  when  trained  on  the 
front  trellis.  Keep  the  foliage  thoroughly 
syringed  twice  a  day  up  to  the  time  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  though  an  eye  must  be  kept 
on  Nectarines  as  these  are  apt  to  crack  with 
an  exoess  of  overhead  moisture,  but  under 
such  tropical  heat  red  spider  quickly  gains  a 
footing  under  anything  like  a  parched  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Give  full  ventilation  by  day  and  a 
fair  amount  at  night  as  ripening  approaches. 

Figs. — Trees  ripening  their  fruit  must  be 
kept  dry  overhead  or  decay  is  hastened,  but 
maintain  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  structure. 
Figs  should  be  fairly  ripe  before  plucking 
from  the  tree,  especially  for  home  use,  and 
when  packing  these  soft  fruits  for  a  distance 
by  rail  wrap  each  one  in  a  large  Spinach  leaf 
and  a  little  wxood-wool,  separating  each  fruit 
and  only  a  single  layer,  choosing  shallow 
boxes  for  the  purpose.  Give  abundance  of 
water  to  pot  trees,  and  well  syringe  daily 
except,  as  before  stated,  ripe  fruits  are  in 
evidence,  and  if  the  trees  are  to  be  forced 
for  an  early  crop  next  season  remove  all 
small  fruits,  and  as  soon  as  cleared  of  fruit 
prepare  the  plants  for  standing  outside  by 
cutting  the  roots  of  any  that  have  taken  hold 
of  the  plunging  material,  but  allow  them  to 
remain  plunged  where  they  are  for  the 
present.  James  Mayxe. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Cinerarias. — Attend  assiduously  to  pot 
ting  on  the  young  plants  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  as  success  cannot  be  achieved  if  any 
check  takes  place.  Assuming  that  the  plants 
are  now  well  rooted  in  60’s  they  may  be 
transferred  to  48's  or  32's,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  flaky  leaf-soil  to  one 
each,  of  loam  and  decayed  manure,  adding 
sufficient,  road-grit  or  sand  to  insure  porosity. 
This  is  one  of  those  plants  that  revel  in  cool 
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quarters  during  active  growth  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  tee  lights  should  be  taken 
off  at  nights  to  allow  the  dews  to  fall  upon 
them.  Occasional  applications  of  well- 
diluted  soot-water  are  very  beneficial,  and 
this  may  be  alternated  with  liquid  sheep 
manure  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots. 

Violets. — These  will  now  be  growing  apace 
in  open  quarters,  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  promote  free  healthy 
growth  from  this  time  until  lifted  for  plant¬ 
ing  into  frames  or  potting  up  for  winter 
flowering.  Red  spider  is  prevalent  owing  to 
drought,  but  this  may  be  kept  in  check  or 
extirpated  by  frequent  overhead  waterings 
with  a  rosed  can  or  the  hosepipe.  Should 
this  pest  become  numerous  the  plants  must 
be  syringed  well  with  “  Spidacide  ”  or  another 
approved  insecticide  in  the  evening.  All 
runners  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  parent 
plant  and  the  hoe  should  be  run  through  the 
alleys  on  fine  days'  to  destroy  weeds  and  to 
pulverise  the  surface  soil.  A  -weekly  applica¬ 
tion  of  liquid  manure  or  weak  guano  water 
may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Roman  Hyacinths. —These  should  be 
potted  or  boxed  up  immediately  they  arrive 
from  the  bulb  merchant.  Where  large  num¬ 
bers  are  grown  it  is  good  practice  to  place  two 
or  three  dozen  in  a  box  some  4  in.  deep, 
whilst  for  those  who  only  grow  a  few  dozen 
pot  culture  is  best.  Five  good-sized  bulbs 
may  be  placed  in  6-in.  pots,  pressing  the  soil 
fairly  firmly  about  them,  but  not  ramming 
it.  Place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  with 
cocoa-fibre  or  spent  mushroom-bed  material 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  roots.  The  bulbs 
should  be  examined  every  few  days,  and  as 
soon  as  leaves  an  inch  in  length  are  observed 
remove  the  covering.  K.  M. 


The  Chinese  Globe  Flower. 

( Trollius  sinensis . ) 

Those  who  have  only  seen  the  European 
Globe  Flower  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
Chinese  one.  Probably  if  botanists  had  re¬ 
frained  from  using  the  name  Globe  Flower 
till  the  Chinese  one  was  introduced  it  would 
not  have  fitted.  The  name,  however,  was 
given  very  early,  and  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

The  Chinese  Globe  Flower  has  deeply,  five- 
lobed  leaves  and  cut  segments,  clothing  stems 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers  them¬ 
selves  are  of  rich  orange  and  open  nearly 
flat.  The  showy  part  of  this  and  every  other 
Globe  Flower  consists  of  the  sepals.  There 
are  petals  present  in  TrOllius,  however,  and 
in  T.  sinensis  they  are  about  1  in.  long,  very 
narrow,  and  stand  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  The  plant  appears  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
tivation  in  any  garden  soil,  but  flowering  as 
it  does  about  the  beginning  of  July,  .it  has  to 
contend  with  warm,  dry  weather,  and  should 
therefore  be  provided  with  the  coolest  and 
richest  part  of  the  herbaceous  border.  It  is 
certainly  a  distinct  and  handsome  Globe 
Flcwei.  . 


To  Destroy  Wasps’  Nests. — A  contem¬ 
porary  mentions  a  new  method  of  destroying 
wasps’  nests.  Instead  of  cyanide  or  the  old 
powder  squib,  it  suggests  the  pouring  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  pint  of  turpentine  into  the 
nest  at  night,  when  all  the  wasps  are  at 
home,  and  then  plugging  the  entrance  with 
paper  or  rag.  In  a  few  minutes  the  nest 
may  be  safely  dug  un 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  take  notes  for  future  reference  for 
next  year’s  designs.  Things  are  now  at  their 
best,  and  any  defects  as  to  gradings  of 
heights  and  arrangement  of  colours  can  be 
easily  detected  at  this  season.  The  merits 
of  novelties  on  trial  can  now  be  judged. 

Lobelia  tenuior. — Reference  was  recently 
made  on  this  page  to  this  pl-ant  for  indoor 
work ;  we  have  tried  it  as  a  bedder  this 
season,  and  it  has  exceeded  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  of  course  too  tall  for  an  edging, 
growing  as  it  does  from  9  in.  to.  12  in.  high. 
We  have  it  dotted  through  a  groundwork  of 
Centaurea  candidissima. 

Dahlias. — Continue  to  tie  in  loosely  all 
flowering  shoots  as  the  autumn  winds  will 
come  in  due  season. 

Sweet  Peas. — Keep  the  blooms  picked  off 
before  seed  pods  begin  to  form,  or  the  flower¬ 
ing  period  will  be  curtailed.  Give  occasional 
sprinklings  of  soot,  and  water  in  if  dry 
weather  prevails. 

Roses. — Teas  and  H.T.’s  will  be  benefitted 
by  a  sprinkling  of  soot  or  other  stimulant  in 
showery  weather  to  assist  them  to  develop 
their  autumn  flowers. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Streptocarpus  — Young  seedlings  of  this 
highly  decorative  plant  should  now  be  flower¬ 
ing  freely.  Early  flowered  old  plants  should 
also  be  giving  a  second  crop  of  bloom  if 
they  were  properly  looked  after. 

Gloxinias. — Tire  established  plants  will 
now  have  finished  flowering,  and  should  be 
removed  to  an  airy  frame  or  vinery  or  Peach 
house,  where  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  ; 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  gradually. 

Lilinms. — Stand  in  the  open  air  as  the 
plants  go  out  of  bloom,  and  withhold  water 
gradually. 

Cinerarias. — .See  that  they  do  not  get  pot- 
bound  till  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots. 
The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes,  sand, 
or  cocoanut  fibre  to  keep  them  cool.  Avoid 
crowding,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  vaporise 
if  necessary. 

Primulas _ The  same  general  remarks 

apply  to  these  as  to  Cinerarias. 

Calceolarias. — Prick  off  into  pans  of  light 
rich  soil  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle.  C.  C. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Plums  on  Walls.  —  The  shortening  of 
breast  wood  on  the  trees  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  where  not  taken  in  hand  had  bettei 
now  be  seen  to,  first  laying  in  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoots  or  branches  and  where  a  young 
branch  can  be  introduced  with  a  view  to 
removing  an  old  one.  1  find  young  wood  in¬ 
troduced  in  Plums  especially  gives  the  very 
best  of  returns  when  the  roots  are  still  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Where  otherwise  mark 
those  which  are  going  back  and  have  them 
removed  at  the  proper  time,  as  worn-out 
sorts  are  only  a  waste  of  time  and  room. 
The  space  can  he  turned  to  much  better  ac¬ 
count  by  replacing  with  much  more  vigorous 


young  trees  which  have  been  grown  on  by 
one’s-self  on  spare  portions  of  wall  or  bought 
from  some  reliable  nurseryman.  Such  sorts 
as  Kirk’s  Seedling  Jefferson’s  Golden  Gage, 
Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Transparent 
Gage  (which  is  one  of  the  best),  Magnum 
Bonum,  Washington,  Goliath,  Monarch,  and 
many  other  leading  sorts. 

Standards  such  as  Victoria,  Pondls  Seed¬ 
ling,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Engleberi, 
Golden  Drop,  where  they  can  be  grown, 
should  all  be  looked  over  and  shortened  to 
four  or  five  leaves,  except  on  leading 
branches,  where  they  may  have  a  half  more 
length,  and  there  will  be  little  winter 
pruning  required.  The  buds  will  get  well 
plumped  and  flower  buds  formed.  Watering 
is  an  important  operation  at  this  stage  of 
growth.  When  time  will  afford  frequent 
wavering,  with  the  addition  of  a  quarter  of 
liquid  manure,  through  a  mulching  of  moss 
litter,  is  a  great  help  to  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit.  J.  Fraser  Smith. 

Cullen. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Kidney  Beans. — These  promise  particu¬ 
larly  well  this  season,  and  very  soon  we  may 
have  a  glut  of  this  excellent  vegetable.  Where 
pods  are  allowed  to.  remain  and  form  seeds 
the  jdants  very  soon  get  exhausted,  and  the 
result  is  a  poor  return  for  the  ground  taken 
up  with  this  crop.  The  old  method  of  pick¬ 
ing  off  the  older  pods  and.  destroying  them 
has  only  one  advantage,  and  that  is  the 
relief  given  to  the  plant,  and  of  course  its 
remaining  in  bearing  for  a  longer  period. 

The  plan  I  am  about  to  advocate  has  this 
advantage,  besides  several  others.  It  is 
simple,  cheap,  and  effective.  On  .a  fine  dry 
day,  when  the  pods  are  just  in  first-rate  con¬ 
dition  for  the  table,  go  over  the  plants  and 
gather  all  the  pods  you  can  spare.  Next  pro¬ 
cure  a  deep  earthenware  can  (in  'Scotland  we 
term  it  a  “croke’’)  and  a  quantity  of  clean 
table  salt.  Place  a  layer  of  salt  in  the 
bottom  of  this  dish,  then  a  layer  of  Beans, 
and  so  on  in  alternate  layers  until  all  are 
used.  There  is  no  need  for  the  dish  being 
filled  all  at  once,  and  so,  whenever  there  are 
more  Beans  ready  the  filling  can  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Runner  Beans  may  be  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  I  have  written  at 
some  length  on  this  subject,  but  as  I  know 
the  recipe  is  not  generally  known  this  must 
be  my  excuse.  The  Beans  thus  treated 
remain  good  till  the  end  of  January  at  least, 
and  make  a  most  agreeable  change  during 
the  dull  winter  months.  I  may  say  that  the 
pans  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  cellar. 
Before  cooking  soak  the  pods  in  plenty  of 
cold  water  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Tomatos. — As  the  earlier  bunches  of  fruit 
ripen  and  -are  picked  the  drain  on  the  plant 
lessens  somewhat,  and  the  feeding  may  be 
slightly  reduced  in  strength.  In  fact,  a 
week  of  nothing  but  clean  water  lias  often  a 
very  beneficial  effect.  If  the  feeding  is  too 
strong  the  fruits  have  often  a  tendency  to 
crack,  which  detracts  somewhat  from  their 
fine  appearance.  It  is  now  time  that  sail 
plants  in  coll  houses  should  be  stopped,  as 
fruits  ‘  set  after  this  date  cannot  possibly 
ripen,  and  only  rob  the  earlier  set  bunches. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  now  reduce  the 
foliage  a  little,  so  as  to  let  the  sun  get  in 
and  do  its  work  better.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 
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A  BOWL  OF 


SINGLE:  WHITE  HOSES 


In  the  amateur  section  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  was  a  class  for  a  decoration  of  cut 
Roses  for  a  dinner  table,  arranged  with  any- 
cut  foliage,  Ferns  or  grasses.  This,  of  course, 
was  meant  for  a  dinner-table  decoration,  so 
that  our  picture  represents  only  the  central 
feature,  consisting  of  a  bowl  of  blooms  and 
sprays  of  single  and  semi-double  white  Roses, 
most  gracefully  and  tastefully  arranged. 
Readers  will  observe  that  the  flowers  are  of 
various  sizes,  but  in  all  cases  single,  these 
being  much  more  suitable  for  table  decora- 
tionLhan  double  ones,  which  are  altogether 
too  massive. 

Single  Roses  are  usually  more  perishable 
than  double  ones,  but  for  table  decorations 
expected  to  last  only  a  few  hours  we  cannot 


imagine  anything  more  lovely  than  these  per- 
fectfv  natural  single  and  extremely  graceful 
Roses.  It  is  needless  to  name  them,  as 
similar  decorations  may  be  attempted  by  any¬ 
one  having  single  white  Roses,  of  which  theie 
axe  now  &  IcirgG  number  at  tlie  coni  man d  of 
planters  and  owners  of  gardens.  The  long 
sprays  are  those  of  Rosa  wichuraiana,  which 
are  very  suitable  for  this  sort  of  work  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  small  size  of  the  leaflets  and 
their  dark  green  glossy  appearance,  then 
effect  being  heightened  by  tile  white  cloth 
covering  the  table.  This  was  the  first  prize 
exhibit  in  that  particular  class,  and  was 
secur  ed  by  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergliolt, 
Colchester,  who  loves  single  Roses  and  knows 
how  to  handle  them  with  skill  and  taste. 


A  Bowl  of  Single  White  Roses. 


Tomato  Carter’s  Surprise. 

Amongst  the  Tomatos  grown  on  trial  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Wisley  was  a  large  batch  of  an  extremely 
promising  and  satisfactory,  variety  under  the 
above  name.  Some  dishes  of  it  were  brought 
up  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society,  and 
some  of  the  stems  were  brought  carrying  the 
bunches  of  fruit  as  they  grew.  Each  bunch 
averaged  from  nine  to  eleven  fruits,  and  some¬ 
times  thirteen.  Of  sixty-five  plants  grown  at 
Wisley  all  were  alike,  and  561bs.  were 
gathered  one  morning.  The  fruits  are 
moderate  in  size,  and  relatively  even  through¬ 
out  the  bunch.  They  are  almost  round,  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  crimson  red. 
At  Wisley  the  plants  were  grown  in  3  in.  of 


sandy  soil  over  clay.  They  were  planted  out 
in  a  house  intended  for  a  vinery  when  the 
vines  are  ready.  The  variety  fruits  freely, 
and,  if  it  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  when 
cultivated  for  winter  work,  it  will  indeed 
prove  a  valuable  all-the-year-round  Tomato. 
In  any  case  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
value  for  summer  fruiting.  Not  only  should 
it  answer  tire  jiurpose  of  a  good  Tomato  for 
private  establishments,  but  its  free  fruiting, 
character,  size,  and  colour  should  make  it  a 
first-class  subject  for  the  market  gardener.  It 
is  one  of  the  varieties  being  put  into  com¬ 
merce  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London.  The  Committee  of  In¬ 
spection  consider  it  the  finest  Tomato  they 
ever  had  under  trial.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it  by  the  society  on  July  4th. 


THE  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS 

At  King's  Walden  Bury. 


The  above  beautiful  estate  is  situated 
amidst  hilly  or  elevated  and  much  undulated 
ground,  chiefly  cultivated  or  occupied  with 
hedgerows.  Being  some  miles  from  either 
Luton  or  Hitchin,  we  had  to  drive  through 
long  narrow  lanes  garlanded  with  wild  flowers 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  waving  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  or  coloured  like 
a  hillside  of  Heather  with  the  beautiful  Sain¬ 
foin:  The  proprietor  of  this  beautiful  estate 
is  Thomas  Fenwick  Harrison,  well  known  in 
this  and  neighbouring  counties  as  the  Master 
of  the  Foxhounds.  He  is  also  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county.  Notwithstanding  these  highly- 
diversified  offices,  he  loves  his  garden,  and 
one  can  soon  witness  it  for  himself  when  in¬ 
side  the  gardens  or  grounds.  The  postal 
address  for  this  beautiful  inland  garden  is 
King’s  Walden  Bury,  Hitchin,  Herts. 

Once  inside. the  garden  gates  we  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hartless, 
the  head  gardener,  who  rapidly  conveyed  us 
over  the  kitchen,  fruit,  and  other  gardens. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

In  passing  round  an  outside  border,  we 
noted  the  method  pursued  by  the  gardener 
in  raising  a  continuous  supply  of  Asparagus 
for  forcing  purposes.  A  sowing  is  made 
every  vear,  and  the  seedlings  are  never  trans¬ 
planted.  but  merely  thinned  out  and  dug  up 
for  forcing  when  they  have  attained  a  suit¬ 
able  size.  In  keeping  up  a  supply  of  Rhubarb 
for  forcing  a  plantation  is  annually  made  in 
the  same  way,  so  as  to  get  vigorous  crowns  of 
suitable  size.  Dawe’s  Champion  is  best  for 
early  work,  and  Victoria  is  also  grown,  but 
The  Sutton  is  considered  the  best  all-round 
Rhubarb,  as  it  rarely  develops  flower  stems, 
while  it  crops  heavily. 

We  also  had  a  look  at  the  Onions,  and  cer- 
t  a  inly  those  which  were  sown  under  glass  and 
planted  out  this  spring  had  made  wonderful 
growth.  Tire  bulbs  of  Ailsa  .Craig  measured 
from  12  in.  to  13g  in.  in  circumference,  the 
latter  being  4  in.  in  diameter  or  slightly 
over.  Large  breadths  of  Greens  were  making 
excellent  progress,  so  that  the  house  will  be 
well  supplied  in  winter. 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Nectarines  have  been  best  on  open  walls 
this  year,  but  Peaches  have  not  cropped  so 
heavily.  A  fine  lot  of  Pear  trees  planted 
about  nine  years  ago  have  well  filled  the 
space  allotted  to  them  on  outside  walls,  and 
many  of  them  are  bearing  remarkable  crops 
of  fruit,  showing  that  “  who  plants  Pears 
need  not  be  planting  for  his  heirs.”  Neither 
is  this  the.  first  year  of  their  fruiting. 
Amongst  those  we  would  specially  mention 
were  Beurre  Diel.  Josephine  de  Malines.  Ber- 
gamotte  d’Esperen,  Beurre  Ranee.  Passe 
Crassane,  Beurre  Sterckmans,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  Olivier  de  Serres.  Hacon’s  Incom¬ 
parable,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice.  The  last- 
named  is  the  best-  Pear  in  British  gardens, 
and  the  trees  were  simply  loaded.  Thp  selec¬ 
tion  above  given  merely  refers  to  those  that- 
were  most  heavily  fruited,  but  it  will  he  seen 
that  all  of  them  were  good  varieties. - 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  we  came 
upon  single-stemmed,  oblique  cordon  Pears, 
two  years  planted,  and  almost  covering  the 
wall',  while  many  of  them  were  heavily 
fruited.  Another  set  of  similar  cordons  con¬ 
sisted  of  Apples  in  varieties,  in  many  cases 
well  fruited. 
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Black  Tartarian  and  Elton  Red  Cherries 
were  under  netting,  as  they  carried  heavy 
crops  of  excellent  fruit  being  gathered. 
Amongst  Plums,  Denniston’s  Superb  was 
splendidly  fruited  on  the  wall.  The  same 
might-  be  said  of  Peach  Violette  Hative  and 
Waterloo  Peach,  both  carrying  heavy  crops 
that  will  ripen  later.  Lord  Napier  Nectarine 
was  also  superbly  cropped. 

An  excellent  plan  is  pursued  here  in  pro¬ 
tecting  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Rasp¬ 
berries  from  birds.  A  framework  of  light 
wooden  poles  is  fixed  up  all  round  the  square, 
and  nets  cover  the  top  and  upright  sides  of 
this  casing.  This  plan  is  very  effective,  and 
facilitates  the  gathering  of  the  fruit. 

Floral  and  Ornamental  Gardening. 

Border  Carnations  are  largely  grown  in  a 
great  number  of  varieties,  including  the  best 
and  most  advanced  of  the  present  day.  Space 
forbids  us  from  enumerating  these  varieties, 
but  we  noted  King’s  Walden  Scarlet.  Mrs. 
Campbell.  Pride  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
seedling  dwarf  pure  white  variety.  Large 
numbers  of  Carnations  are  annually  raised 
here  and  selections  made- 

Near  the  gardener’s  cottage  we  noted  ex¬ 
cellent  use  made  of  Verbena  Queen  of  the 
Scarlets  and  the  golden-yellow  Lantana  Drap 
d’Or.  Grossing  the  highway,  towards  the 
parish  church,  which  is  actuallv  standing  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  we  passed  through  the 
nergola  which  was  planted  only  two  years  ago 
last  March.  The  pillars  were  beautifully 
draped  with  Rambler  Roses  and  similar 
climbers,  and  though  we  were  late  in  seeing 
them  in  their  glory,  still  sufficient  remained 
to  uphold  our  admiration  for  Crimson 
Rambler,  Dorothv  Perkins,  with  its  charm¬ 
ing  flowers  and  glossy  foliage,  Waltham 
Rambler,  Blush  Rambler,  and  Psvche.  All 
of  these  are  excellent  rambler  Roses,  the 
latter  having  rose  flowers  fading  to  pink  and 
classed  among  the  Polvantbas.  A  more 
recent  variety  is  Blush  Rambler,  which  we 
could  not  but  admire  for  the  huge  size  of  the 
bunches.  Honeysuckle  was  also  utilised, 
and  at  one  side  of  the  pergola  was  a  hedge 
of  Penzance  Briers  partly  covering  an  old 
hedge  of  composite  planting. 

Passing  into  the  'grounds  proper  in  front 
of  the  mansion,  we  noticed  a  recent  extension 
of  the  rosery  in  the  form  of  a  rustic  basket, 
of  the  Ohina  Rose  Felleubei-p.  Another  was 
a  huge  bed  of  the  new  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
consisting  of  145  plants,  which  had  been  in 
bloom  throughout  July,  and  was  still  covered 
with  many  advancing  buds.  At  the  corners 
of  these  beds  were  pillars  which  will  pre¬ 
sently  be  covered  with'  Roses  trained  upon 
chains  in  the  Italian  style  of  gardening. 
Splendid  plants  of  Clair  Jacquier  had  made 
shoots  12  ft.  long,  and  were  still  growing  upon 
arches.  Several  standards  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  supporting  Roses  to  a  single  stem 
with  a,  wide-spreading  umbrella-like  head. 
The  original  device  of  this  type  is  now  a  very 
massive  batch  requiring  to  be  securely  sup¬ 
ported. 

On  a  wall  we  noted  a  splendid1  specimen  of 
the  orange-scarlet  flowered  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  simply  laden  with  flowers  at  the  end 
of  July.  On  the  wall  of  the  mansion  itself 
we  were  charmed  with  a  monarchial  specimen 
of  the  Rose  William  Allan  Richardson,  25  ft. 
high  and  15  ft.  wide.  The  local  Rose 
amateur,  Mr.  Lindsell,  believes  this  to  be 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  Rose  out  of  doors. 
The  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  covers  another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  and  on  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  front  was  a  splendid  mass  of  the 
Baoksian  Rose,  30  ft.  high.  It  is  the  white 
variety,  and  was  in  excellent  form. 


Passing  on  to  the  terrace,  we  were  delighted 
with  massive  standards  of  the  Heliotrope 
Mme.  Crousse,  with  dark-coloured  and  deli¬ 
ciously  fragrant  flowers.  These  Heliotropes 
are  evidently  favourites  with  the  owner  and 
his  family.  Another  interesting  bed  con¬ 
sisted  of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  planted 
under  standard  specimens  of  Plumbago 
capensis,  which  will  flower  till  frost. 

_  Another  pleasing  bed  consisted  of  a  judi¬ 
cious  mixture  of  Red  Hot  Pokers,  Mont- 
bretias,  Galtonia,  and  the  scarlet  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis,  calculated  to  give  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowers. 

We  next  rounded  the  ornamental  water  of 
one  acre  extent  and  noted  a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  Tilia  petio laris  about  45  ft.  high  and 
30  ft.,  in  spread  of  branches.  Portions  of  the 
adjoining  park  continue  to  be  taken  in  to  the 
pleasure  grounds  for  the  extension  of  the 
shrubberies.  Notable  plants  were  Choisya 
ternata.  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  7^  ft.  high, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  midlands  ;  and 
Buddleia  variabilis,  about  10  ft.  each  way, 
and  laden  with  flowers.  Numerous  very 
handsome  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  added 
to  the  collection  and  planted  in  suitable 
situations  according  to  their  kind,  so  that 
some  of  the  dwarfest  at  present  will  be  tho 
tallest  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Along 
the  front  of  one  shrubbery  was  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  the  real  Scotch  Heather  in  selected 
varieties,  such  as  Calluna  vulgaris  Ham- 
mondii,  C.  v.  Serlei,  and  C.  v.  Alporti. 

Elsewhere  in  the  grounds  we  came  upon  a 
fine  bed  of  Pelargonium  Paul  Crampbell, 
which  has  larger  trusses  of  flowers,  though 
lighter  than  those  of  Henry  Jaooby,  which  it 
grea-tlv  excels  in  merit  for  bedding  purposes. 
A  fine  tree  of  Juniperis  macroearpa  stood 
about  60  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  30  ft. , 
and  is  something  to  be  proud  of  at  such  a 
high  elevation. 

The  ornamental  fruit  garden  consists  of 
half  standard  trees,  with  borders  of  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Phloxes,  and  other  herbaceous  plants. 
Apples  were  not  fruiting  well,  but  some  of 
the  best  of  them  were  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Mere  de  Menage,  and  Alfriston. 

The  Glasshouses. 

A  treat  awaited  us  as  we  approached  the 
glass  structures  and  entered  a  house  of  Car¬ 
nations.  The  house  was  a  low  span-roofed 
one,  well  calculated  for  rearing  Carnations 
under  the  best  possible  conditions.  It  would 
be'  futile  to  attempt  to  name  a  fraction  of 
the  varieties  grown  here,  for  the  house  we 
entered  was  only  one  of  several  in  which  Car¬ 
nations  were  grown  in  pots.  Mr.  Harrison 
is  very  fond  of  Carnations,  .and  this  accounts 
for  the  wealth  of  flowers  and  the  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  them.  In  the  house  the 
space  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Malmaison 
strain  in  named  varieties,  as  well  as  tree 
Carnations  'and  border  varieties.  Amongst 
the  first  strain  we  noted  fine  plants  of  Prime 
Minister,  Horace  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Tre- 
lawny,  and  the  delicate  flesh-coloured 
Nautilus. 

In  another  house  we  came  upon  Pride  of 
Great  Britain,  a  very  handsome  yellow  that 
succeeds  admirably  here ;  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
Nell  Gwvnne,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Lady  Wolver- 
ton,  and  the  Pasha.  We  were  particularly 
charmed  with  a  tree  Carnation  named  King’s 
Walden  Lady,  with  soft  salmon-pink  flalTes 
on  a  light  yellow  ground.  We  had  seen  this 
one  much  earlier  in  the  year,  but  the  colour 
at  this  season  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
that  produced  by  the  plant  in  winter.  The 
blending  of  colour  is  practically  unique  as 
far  as  we  remember. 

Reluctantly  leaving  the  Carnations,  we 
passed  through  the  Peach  house,  containing 


a  heavy  crop  of  Peach  Grosse  Mignonne  and 
Elruge  Nectarine.  The  trees  had  been  root- 
pruned  in  autumn.  A  heavy  crop  of  Grapes 
greeted  us  in  the  vinery  we  entered,  containing 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  Alicante” 
Madresfield  Court,  Appley  Towers,  and  Lady 
Downes.  The  crop  was  just  commencing  to 
colour.  We  may  say  that  60  lb.  of  fruit”was 
taken  off  one  Vine  a  few  years  ago,  but  this 
was  considered  rather  heavy,  although  the 
A  ine  consisted  of  two  or  more  rods.”  The 
Peaches  had  been  cleared  in  the  next  house 
entered,  and  we  passed  on  to  a  vinerv  of 
Muscats  and  Madresfield  Court.  By  cutting 
half  through  the  shoots  carrying  the  berries 
of  the  latter  the  usual  splitting  of  the  berries 
is  prevented. 

In .  the  greenhouse  were  Heliotropes  and 
the  similarly  coloured  Trachelium  coeruleum. 
Seedling  Amaryllis  are  largely  raised  by  the 
gardener,  and  in  a  batch  of  plants  flowering 
for  the  first  time  we  noted  several  very  choice 
varieties.  Crotons  are  largely  used  in  the 
mansion,  as  they  are  great  favourites  with 
the  owner,  and  -a  house  is  devoted  to  a  large 
number  of  varieties  in  various  sizes.  In  the 
1  aim  house  some  of  the  older  Kentias  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  will  require 
shifting  elsewhere  if  they  are  to  he  preserved. 
Fine  baskets  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and 
Nephrolepis  were  suspended  in  this  house. 
The  stems  of  the  former  sometimes  trailed 
downwards  to  a  length  of  13^  ft.  In  the  stove 
an  area  was  surrounded  with  bricks  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  roots  of  Musa  Caven- 
dishii,  which  fruits  better  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  than  when  grown  in  pots  or  tubs. 
Here  also  we  noted  large  and  healthy  plants 
of  Eucharis  grandiflora  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition. 

Orchids  are  not  a  feature  of  the  place, 
nevertheless  a  house  is  devoted  to  them,  and 
contained  a  number  of  different  kinds  in 
bloom,  including  Cypripediums.  Growths 
made  by  Dendrobium  wardianum  were  better 
than  the  imported  ones. 

The  Fruit  Room. 

Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 
splendid  fruitroom  designed  by  Mr.  Hart¬ 
less.  It  measures  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  has 
practically  two  fruitrooms  under  ’one  roof, 
each  of  which  is  entered  from  the  ground 
level.  The  basement,  room  is  entered  from 
the  bottom  of  a  slope,  while  the  room  above 
it  is  entered  from  the  walk  a  little  higher  up. 
At  present  the  house  is  empty,  but  we  could 
see  that  it  was  substantially  built,  with  a 
framework  of  shelves  in  the  centre,  around 
which  is  a  pathway.  The  sides  are  entirely 
covered,  with  shelving.  The  room  above 
shows  just  a  repetition  of  this,  but  we  may 
add  that  the  floors  consist  of  concrete,  botii 
the  upper  and  the  lower,  the  top  floor  being 
supported  on  iron  girders. 

Hie  walls  are  very  substantial,  though 
hollow,  and  built  so  that  a  circulation  of  air 
can  be  procured-  if  wanted.  There  are,  how- 
evei,  ventilators  through  these  walls  and 
through  the  uppermost  roof  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation  when  wanted,  while  during  frost 
everything  can  be  securely  shut  up.  The 
roof  is  thatched  with  a  great  depth  of  Reeds, 
which  will  remain  sound  for  many  years,  as 
the  excellent  method  of  thatching  keeps 
them  dry. 

The  hollow  walls  of  the  fruit  room  also 
remind  us  that  the  walls  covered  with  fruit 
trees  are  also  hollow,  which  keeps  them  drier 
and  warmer  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
After  partaking  of  Mr.  Hartless’  hospitality 
for  the  second  time  we  made  our  way  to 
Hitchin  Station  for  the  sake  of  a  shorter 
route  and  change  of  scenery,  thus  Concluding 
a  very  pleasant  day, 
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Grape-Growing 


PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  by  A  PRACTICAL  MAN. 
(Concluded  from  p.  621.) 


Thinning  should  begin  as  soon  as  ever  the 
berries  are  set,  but  Muscats  may  remain  a 
little  longer  than  very  free  setters  to  be  sure 
of  having  berries  with  stones  in  them.  To 
set  Muscats  well  a  temperature  of  90  degrees 
must  be  maintained  in  the  day  time  and  a 
slightly  drier  atmosphere.  Go  over  them 
daily  with  the  end  of  an  old  boa  tied  to  a 
stick,  which  is  superior  to  a  rabbit’s  tail  or 
a  camel  hair  brush. 

To  keep  down  red  spider  damp  down  three 
or  four  times  a  day  according  to  the  weather. 
If  it  should  make  its  appearance  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  sponge  the  first  few  leaves 
affected  with  soft  soap,  which  will  sometimes 
put  a  stop  to  this  enemy,  but  if  this  should 
fail  resort  must  be  had  to  sulphur  on  the 
pipes.  The  latter  must  be  made  as  hot  as 
they  can,  so  that  a  blue  haze  can  be  seen  in 
the  house.  Choose  a  dull  time  for  doing  this, 
or  otherwise  the  house  must  be  shaded.  Also 
do  not  do  this  when  the  berries  are  very 
young  and  tender,  or  they  will  be  rusted.  If 
damping  down  is  attended  to  as  it  should  be 
and  the  pipes  kept  cold  in  hot  weather,  there 
will  be  very  little  fear  from  red  spider. 
Always  remember  that  dryness  at  the  roots, 
hot  pipes,  and  hot  sun  are.  the  fruitful 
sources  of  this  pest. 

Thrips  are  sometimes  troublesome,  and 
from  the  same  source,  or  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  dirty  plants  into  the  vinery,  such  as 
Azaleas  or  Terns,  which  should  always  be 
avoided.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  mealy 
bug,  and  I  have  tried  all  the  remedies  for 
the  latter  that  have  ever  been  recommended, 
and  none  have  succeeded  in  stamping  it  out 
altogether.  It  can  be  kept  down  by  winter 
washings  and  by  following  them  up  in  the 
summer  time  with  methylated  spirits  or  some 
good  insecticide,  but  the  bug  will  appear  the 
next  season,  so  that  the  same  labour  must 
be  gone  over  again.  Total  extermination  can 
only  be  effected  by  destroying  the  Vines, 
painting  the  house,  getting  fresh  soil  and 
new  Vines. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  water¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  ; 
but  this  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  judgment  of  the  cultivator.  'Still,  there 
are  two  very  important  times  when  the  Vines 
should  have  a  good  watering,  viz.,  just  after 
thinning  and  as  soon  as  the  first  berry  is 
coloured,  and  at  the  latter  watering  a 
sprinkling  of  some  artificial  manure  that  will 
help  the  grapes  to  colour,  using  less  than 
half  tire  quantity  recommended  by  the 
vendors,  and  doing  it  twioe  at  an  interval  of 
a  fortnight  apart. 

Damping  down  must  still  be  continued 
until  the  grapes  are  perfectly  coloured  ;  this 
will  help  to  keep  the  foliage  green,  which  is 
all  important  if  well-coloured  Grapes  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Great  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  ventilation — front  and  top  air  night  and 
day,  all  that  can  be  given  by  day  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  pipes  always  warm  at  night. 
To  avoid  scalding,  which  usually  takes  place 
just  previous  to  colouring,  and  especially 
with  Muscats  and  Alicantes,  leave  top  air  on 
all  night  and  a  good  heat  in  the  pipes.  If 
this  is  done  there  will  be  little  trouble,  but 
it  sometimes  happens  there  will  be  a  sudden 
spell  of  very  hot  sun  after  a  dull  time,  when, 


as  a  precautionary  measure,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  shading.  A  little  whitening  and 
water  can  be  syringed  on  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  the  shading  must  not  be  permanent 
the  first  rain  will  wash  it  off. 

It  is  not  often  that  mildew  will  make  its 
appearance  in  well-managed  vineries,  but  it 
is  sometimes  caused  by  too  free  front  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  cold 
winds  prevail  ;  this,  of  course,  should  be 
avoided.  A  little  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted 
on  the  first  appearance  of  mildew  will  often 
stop  it  from  spreading  further,  but  if  it 
should  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  house 
paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur  and  get  them 
hot  ;  this  will  effectually  stamp  it  out. 

And  now  a  word  about  renovating  borders 
where  the  Vines  are  not  doing  well,  but  are 
showing  signs  of  falling  off,  or  may  be  shank¬ 
ing  badly.  Remove  the  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  beginning  at  the  front  of  the  bonier, 
and  working  up  towards  the  house  to  within 
about  3  ft. '  from  the  front,  wall.  Preserve 
the  roots  carefully,  and  keep  them  covered 
up  to  avoid  drying.  Put  the  drainage  right 
if  necessary,  and  place  on  a  layer  of  turf  as 
recommended  in  border-making.  Thin  a  few 
inches  of  the  prepared  soil  ;  on  this  spread 
out  the  roots,  first  cutting  away  all  broken 
or  decayed  ends,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
the  same  mixture  of  soil  as  advised.  If  the 
roots  should  be  scarce  it  would  perhaps  be 
best  only  to  make  a  small  portion  of  the 
border,  viz.,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  roots, 
and  add  to  it  yearly  as  the  roots  progress. 
Crop  lightly,  and  grow  plenty  of  foliage,  but 
avoid  crowding,  and  the  Vines  will  improve 
after  the  first  year. 

I  have  given  the  manner  of  making  Vine 
borders  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  and  where  great 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  drainage,  but 
it  may  so  happen  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  an  outlet  for  the  drains.  In  this  case 
make  the  border  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
without  any  excavation,  but  follow  the  same 
plan.  If  the  soil  should  be  naturally  drained 
and  of  good  texture  I  believe  first-class 
Grapes  can  be  grown  without  the  trouble  or 
expense  of  a  border  at  all,  only  by  adding 
the  usual  ingredients  to  the  natural  soil, 
viz.,  bones,  lime,  rubbish,  and  some  horse 
droppings.  I  have  at  the  present  time  a 
vinery  120  ft.  long,  planted  with  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines,  where  no  border  has  been 
made,  and  the  Grapes  could  not  well  be 
beaten. 

I  need  say  very  little  about  sorts,  as  there 
are  so  many,  'and  many  people  have  their  spe¬ 
cial  favourites,  but  the  most  useful  Grapes 
are  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Gros  Colman, 
and  Lady  Downes  ;  the  latter  is  now  no  good 
for  market,  Gros  Colman  being  the  favourite. 
Of  white  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Canon  Hall,  the  last  the  finest  of  all,  but 
rather  difficult  to  set.  Gros  Maroe  is  a  hand¬ 
some  black  Grape,  with  very  large  berries, 
and  will  do  in  -a  Black  Hamburgh  house,  but 
will  not  keep.  Winter  Grapes  are  very  much 
in  demand  in  most  places,  and  no  better 
Grape  can  be  grown  for  this  purpose  than 
Gros  Colman.  They  can  easily  be  kept,  till 
March  or  April  in  a  house  with  a  steep 
pitched  roof,  remembering  always  that  dry 
and  cool  must  be  the  treatment,  and  sulphur 
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on  the  pipes,  made  hot  occasionally,  will  kill 
any  kind  of  mildew  or  rnouldiness  that  might 
make  its  appearance. 

I  have  felt,  gentlemen,  in  writing  this 
paper  to  be  read  before  practical  gardeners, 
that  1  have  not  been  able  to  give  you  any¬ 
thing  new,  but  only  the  ordinary  practice  of 
a  market  Grape  grower.  Still,  my  practice 
may  not  be  quite  the  same  as  yours  in  some 
of  its  details.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  I  have  in  any  way  entertained  you  on  this 
interesting  and  important  subject. 

John'  Kitley. 


Lapagerias  and  their  Culture. 

This  climber  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for 
covering  the  back  walls  of  a  greenhouse.  The 
two,  L.  alba  and  rosea,  make  a  magnificent 
show  with  their  bell-shaped  and  waxlike 
flower  hanging  between  the  dark  green 
foliage.  Although  they  are  really  greenhouse 
climbers  they  are  found  growing  outside  in 
many  gardens  along  the  south  "coast.  L. 
rosea  especially  does  well  and  flowers  freely  ; 
the  variety  alba  is  rather  more  sparing  in 
its  flowering. 

It  will  be  found  that  they  thrive  best 
in  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat,  one  each  of 
leaf  mould  and  loam,  a  little  lime  rubble, 
and  a  free  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  If 
planting  outside  put  them  against  a  wall 
facing  west,  as  they  do  not  like  too  much  sun 
at  midday.  In  winter  a  mat  should  be 
nailed  up  so  as  to  cover  them  if  much  frost 
is  imminent,  and  something  should  be  put 
to  carry  the  water  off  when  in  flower.  A 
slate  put  up  with  mortar  will  do  ;  a  few  sheets 
of  glass  is  better,  as  the  water  makes  them 
have  a  spoiled  look.  In  ■spring,  when  tliev 
are  throwing  up  fresh  shoots,  the  snail  will 
soon  make  its  appearance,  so  they  need  watch¬ 
ing  closely.  Rosea  is  the  best  for  outside 
work,  as  alba  is  more  tender. 

They  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  spring. 
Sow  in  well-drained  pans  of  the  same  com¬ 
post,  only  finer  ;  place  in  a  little  heat,  and 
when  they  are  up  harden  off  gradually.  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  them  in  pots  until  nice 
plants  before  planting,  especially  when  they 
are  intended  for  outdoor  work.  Many  do  not 
know  the  beauty  of  this  climber  until  made 
acquainted  with  it  in  its  splendour.  They 
re-quire  no  pruning,  but  should  be  trained  on 
wires,  if  possible.  H.  Page. 

The  Gardens,  Bicton,  E.  Budleigh. 

- ♦ - 

Mrs.  Bateman’s  Lily. 

( Lilium  But  vianniae.) 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  more  hand¬ 
some  purely  Orange  Lily  flowering  in  the 
open  garden.  It  has  recently  been  considered 
a  variety  of  the  very  variable  L.  elegans, 
which  is  of  very  dwarf  stature  in  most,  of  its 
forms.  Mrs.  Batsman’s  variety  stands  at 
least  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  five 
to  nine  of  its  rich  orange  and  spotless  flowers 
in  succession.  It  has  proved  of  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  when  the  I'oots  are  kept  cool  by  plant¬ 
ing  in  a  psaty  bed  amongst  shrubs,  but  the 
latter  must  never  be  allowed  to  outgrow  the 
space  allotted  to  them,  and  thus  cover  up  the 
stems  of  the  Lily.  Under  such  conditions  it 
can  only  get  weaker  every  year,  because  the 
foliage  requires  light,  though  not  too  much 
direct  sunlight.  For  this  reason  it  may  be 
planted  in  peaty  borders  facing  the  east,  so 
that  the  plants  can  only  get  the  morning  sun, 
which  is  not  so  powerful  as  that  in  the  long, 
dry  afternoon. 
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A  New  Meconopsis  (Meconopsis  integrifolia). 


Crustaceous  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  lingulata  lantoseana). 


Golden  Drop  (Onosma  echioides).  The  Japanese  Skull-cap  (Scutellaria  indica  japonica). 
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The  Blue  Alpine  Aster  (Aster  alpinus  superbus). 


The  Siberian  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  sihiricum). 


The  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients  (Nardostachys  Jatam^nsi).! 


A  Showy  Corn  Salad  (Valerianella  congesta) 
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Our  Illustrations. 


ON  CENTRE 

Poppywort  from  Thibet  (Meconopsis 
integrifolia). 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  Welsh  Poppy,  and  no  doubt  those  in 
Wales  and  the  north  of  Scotland  find  that 
it  succeeds  there  admirably.  It  is  often 
grown  in  lowland  gardens,  but  it  is  really  a 
mountain  plant  delighting  m  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere.  Applying  that  to  the  new 
species  recently  introduced  from  South-west 
China  and  Thibet,  they  will  have  an  idea 
that  it  requires  a  cool  and  moist  situation, 
and  those  who  attempt  its  cultivation  in  the 
lowlands  should  select  a  shady  situation  for 
it  on  the  rockery,  where  it  will  have  little 
exposure  to  sunshine,  and  that  only  during 
a  portion  of  the  day.  When  it  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  tried  we  believe  it  will  be  found  more 
suitable  for  northern  regions  than  the 
southern,  although  skilled  cultivators  in  the 
south  do  succeed  by  placing  it  under  suitable 
conditions  such  as  those  we  mention.  We 
believe  any  cool,  moist  soil  will  suit  it,  but 
cultivators  in  warm  districts  may  use  leaf- 
mould  or  peat  in  considerable  quantity, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
cool. 

Our  illustration  represents  two  small 
plants  grown  in  proximity  in  the  rockery  at 
Kew — one  of  them  having  only  a  single  flower. 
The  largest  plant  we  have  seen  carried  five 
splendid  blooms,  about  5  in.  to  6  in.  in 
diameter  when  fully  spread  out,  but  for  some 
time  the  blooms  remain  in  a  half-opened  or 
globular  form.  The  plant  forms  a  rosette 
of  leaves  at  the  ground  line,  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  flower  stalk  arises,  bearing  a 
number  of  leaves  on  the  middle  ;  while  one  of 
the  flowers  is  terminal  the  rest  arise  singly 
from  the  axils  of  these  stem  leaves  and  arch 
over  in  graceful  fashion,  as  represented  in 
our  picture.  When  the  plant  bears  five 
flowers  it  looks  more  evenly  balanced  with 
the  flowers  arching  on  all  sides. 

The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  strap-shaped 
and  covered  with  long,  pale,  rusty  hairs, 
which  give  the  plant  a  unique  appearance 
even  amongst  the  species  of  Meconopsis, 
several  of  which  are  more  or  less  decorated 
m  this  way.  The  flowers  are  light  yellow, 
not  unlike  the  European  Globe  Flower  very 
much  magnified.  The  species  of  Meconopsis 
are  distinguished  from  the  true  Poppies  by 
having  a  style  on  the  top  of  the  ovary,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  very  short  and  thick,  with 
as  many  ridges  as  there  are  stigmas.  We 
have  noticed  five  to  eight  of  these  ridges 
which  run  down  from  the  stigmatic  rays,  but 
possibly  when  the  plant  is  well  grown  so  as 
to  be  vigorous,  this  number  may  increase, 
but  that,  we  think,  is  a  fair  average. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  raised  from  imported 
seeds. 

Golden  Drop  (Onosma  echioides). 

When  photographed  in  June  the  above 
plant  was  in  full  bloom  and  6  in.  to  9  in. 
nigh,  but  the  racemes  of  blossoms  elongated 
.  considerably  after  that,  as  the  flowering 
period  is  a  pretty  long  one.  The  flowers  are 
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club-shaped,  light  yellow,  and  produced  in 
succession  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
flowers  on  the  stalks  of  Forget-me-hots,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  same  family.  The  largest 
leaves  rise  from  the  root,  and  are  spatlmiate 
and  coarsely  hairy  like  many  other  plants 
belonging  to  this  same  family.  Indeed,  this 
species  has  been  compared  to  the  common 
Viper’s  Bugloss  (EcJnum). 

it  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  was 
first  introduced  in  1683,  but  being  a  biennial 
in  character  it  has  no  doubt  several  times 
been  lost  and  reintroduced.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  on  the  rockery  on  account  of 
its  distinct  character,  and  being  a  lover  of 
dry  situations  this  method  and  treatment 
meets  its  requirements  admirably.  If  the 
cultivator  plants  it  in  a  sunny  situation  he 
will  be  able  to  save  seeds  and  rear  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  plants. 

A  Handsome  Crustaceous  Saxifrage 
(Saxifraga  lingulata  lantoscana). 

All  of  the  Saxifrages  might  be  grown  on 
the  rockery  in  some  position  or  other,  but 
the  crustaceous  species  are  specially  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  culture  ;  indeed,  they  grow 
naturally  upon  rocks  and  mountains.  This 
section  is  characterised  by  a  dense  rosette  of 
firm  or  crustaceous  leaves,  'and  the  variety 
lantoscana  is  distinct  from  the  typical  S. 
lingulata  by  its  much  longer  leaves  distinctly 
narrowed  in  the  middle.  Those  who  wish  to 
see  the  foliage  of  this  plant  in  the  greatest 
perfection  could  not  do  better  than  rear  single 
crowns  in  pots,  giving  a  larger  size  pot  until 
a  5-in.  pot  at  least  is  reached.  Under  these 
conditions  it  takes  some  years  to  flower,  but 
then  it  produces  a  magnificent  spike  of 
flowers  1  ft.  long  or  more,  arching  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  with  a  few 
red  spikes  towards  the  base.  For  pot  work 
this  might  form  a  rival  to  the  more  popular 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis. 

In  the  open  air  the  rosettes  form  so  many 
small  offsets  that  all  the  parts  of  the  plant 
are  smaller,  but  nevertheless  a  patch  on  the 
rockery  flowers  freely  eveiy  year,  as  there  are 
always  some  rosettes  old  enough  to  flower 
soon  after  the  plant  gets  established.  A  rich 
and  deep  soil  is  no  doubt  necessary,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grit  should  be  mixed 
with  it,  as  such  conduces  to  the  welfare  of 
the  plant,  especially  in  winter. 

The  Japanese  Skull-cap  (Scutellaria  indica 
japonica). 

Most  of  the  Skull-caps  are  more  or  less 
pretty  plants  that  may  be  used  on  the  rock- 
work,  but  that  under  notice  is  jm’tieulaiTy 
handsome  on  account  of  its  dwarf  size  and 
profusion  of  flowers.  The  plant  is  only  3  in. 
to  6  in.  in  height,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
illustration,  is  covered  with  blossoms  for 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  stems. 
These  flowers  are  purple,  with  a  darker  blotch 
on  the  lip,  marbled  with  white,  and  in  the 
mass  are  very  pretty.  The  leaves  are  kidney- 
shaped,  wrinkled,  of  small  size,  and  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  of  any  other  Skull-cap  we 
'have  seen. 
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The  plant  illustrated  was  grown  in  a  pot 
in  the  Alpine  house  at  Kew,  but  it  also 
bloomed  on  the  rockery  a  few  days  later,  say 
about  the  last  week  of  May.  In  the  matter 
of  soil  any  good  garden  material  will  answer 
provided  it  is  friable,  but  fairly  moist,  as 
most  of  the  Skull-caps  delight  in  slightly 
moist  situations.  This  beautiful  form  of  the 
plant  comes  from  Japan.  We  presume  the 
typical  form  comes  from  India,  while  the 
plant  is  also  represented  in  Java.  Consider¬ 
ing  its  beauty  it  is  quite  surprising  that  so 
handsome  a  plant  should  be  so  scarce  in 
British  gardens. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Daisy  (Aster  alpinus 

super  hus). 

The  tall  growing  and  late  blooming  Asters 
are  mostly  spoken  of  as  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
The  species  under  notice  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent,  flowering  in  May,  June,  and  July  on 
dwarf  stems,  usually  about  6  in.  to  9  in. 
high.  The  ordinary  form  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  northern  Asia.  The  variety 
under  notice  has  blue-purple  flower  heads, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  planting  on  the 
rockery.  Its  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest, 
however,  and  any  garden  border  of  good  soil 
will  enable  it  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  itself.  It  should  be  planted  in  the  front 
row  of  the  border,  but  those  who  have  the 
convenience  of  a  rockery,  however  small, 
would  find  that-  it  would  show  itself  off  to 
best  advantage  when  slightly  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground. 

The  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients  (c'ardos- 
tachys  Jatamansi). 

The  plant  under  notice  is  more  familiar 
in  the-  perfumer’s  shop  in  the  dried  state  than 
in  British  gardens  in  the  live  state.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  was  known  in 
this  country  in  the  dry  state  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  as  John  Gerard  figured  it  in 
his  “  Herbal  ”  in  1597.  Dr.  Boyle  in  more 
recent  times  believed  that  it  was  the  Spike¬ 
nard  of  the  Ancients.  The  live  plant  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  till  1878. 

The  plant  grows  about  6  in.  to  12  in.  high, 
bearing  dense  clusters  of  pale  rose-purple 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  produced  in 
tufts  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  offer 
nothing  special.  Although  the  plant  cannot 
be  described  as  showy,  it  is  certainly-  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  commercial  perfume 
obtained  from  the  roots.  Pieces  of  the  dried 
root  placed  in  cabinets  or  in  wardrobes  give 
off  a  very  agreeable  perfume. 

The  Siberian  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium 
sibiricum). 

The  above  plant  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  European  or  Alpine  Edelweiss,  of 
which  we  hear  so  many  stories.  It  flowers 
earlier,  however,  say  about  the  third  week 
of  May.  The*  whole  plant  at  that  time  is 
somewhat  greener  than  its  European  rela¬ 
tive  when  in  bloom,  but  even  after  then  it 
continues  to  grow  until  the  flowering  stems 
are  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  height,  with  the 
branches  of  the  head  loosely  arranged  around 
the  central  truss.  All  these  branches  in  the 
early  stages  are  compact,  and  form  a  mass 
2  in.  to  3  in.  across.  In  the  matter  of  culti¬ 
vation  the  same  conditions  should  be  given 
it  as  to  the  common  Edelweiss.  A  fairly  dry- 
position  on  the  rockery  enables  it  to  come 
through  the  winter  safely  and  to  bloom  at 
the  time  stated.  Fibrous  loam  with  some 
grit  in  it  and  sand  will  meet  its  requirements 
in  this  respect. 


Snowdrift,  Crown  Bob 

TWO  FINE  EXHIBITION  GOOSEBERRIES. 
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A  Showy  Corn  Salad  (Valerianella  con- 
gesta). 

In  many  gardens  wliat  is  known  as  Lamb’s 
Lettuce  is  a  British  species  of  Valerianella, 
with  small  and  inconspicuous  dowers.  The 
plant  we  illustrate  is  a  native  of  North-west 
America,  and  is  quite  showy  by  comparison 
with  any  other  of  this  genus  which  we  have 
seen.  The  dowers  are  produced  in  one  or 
two  dense  heads  on  the  top  of  the  stems,  and 
are  rosy-pink.  Owing  to  their  enormous 
numbers  a  clump  of  this  plant  is  quite  effec¬ 
tive  during  the  month  of  June.  That  shown 
was  dowered  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  under 
oidinary  conditions  -as  to  soil,  in  a  sunny 
position.  Like  the  rest  of  its  relatives,  it  is 
an  annual,  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
the  open  in  April.  It  looks  most  at  home  on 
the  rookery. 


Two  Fine  Exhibition  Gooseberries 

(See  Supplement.) 

This  being  tire  season  of  small  fruits,  we 
give  a  supplementary  illustration  of  two  very 
dne  varieties  of  Gooseberry  suitable  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes — a  red  and  a  white. 

Crown  Bob  is  an  old  Lancashire  Gooseberry 
of  large  size  naturally,  and,  under  the  system 
of  cultivation  pursued  by  the  growers  there, 
can  be  grown  of  sufficient  size  to  take  the 
prize  in  the  big  Gooseberry  competitions. 
The  fruit  is  roundish-oblong,  very  dark  red, 
and  very  roughly  hairy  on  the  surface.  It  is 
not  merely  an  exhibition  Gooseberry,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  has  quite  a  thin  skin  when  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  and  for  this  reason  the  owners 
of  private  gardens  who  are  rather  fond  of 
big  Gooseberries  for  dessert  purposes  often 
use  this  one  on  -account  of  its  appearance  on 
the  table,  as  well  as  its  excellent  davour. 
It  is  therefore  a  show  or  dessert  Gooseberry, 
and  is  also  largely  sold  in  the  public  markets. 
It  ripens  somewhat  late,  but  is  very  prolidc, 
and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Snowdrift  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Crown 
Bob,  white  and  suitable  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  when  grown  and  thinned  in  good  time 
for  that  purpose.  It  may  not  be  large  enough 
to  take  the  premier  prize  for  a  big  Goose¬ 
berry  in  the  Lancashire  competitions,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  large  to  be  effective  as  a  dish 
in  a  collection  of  fruit  at  any  exhibition.  It 
is  also  a  more  recent  introduction  to  culti¬ 
vation  than  the  better-known  Crown  Bob. 
this  not  being  the  season  of  planting  or 
pruning,  we  shall  defer  further  notes  on  this 
oocasion. 


The  Amethyst  Eryngium. 

( Eryngium  Amethystinum  ) 

Very  frequently  the  above  name  is  applied 
to  the  wrong  plant.  The  species  under  notice 
usually  grows  about  18  in.  high,  and  has 
very  much  divided,  light,  green  leaves.  The 
bracts  surrounding  the  blue  dower  heads  are 
narrow  and  very  nearly  without  teeth, 
although  sharply  pointed.  They  are  of  a  dne 
steel-blue  colour,  which  is  so  striking  a 
feature  of  most  species  of  Eryngium.  °  It 
blooms  in  July  and  August.  Tire  terminal 
head  is  about  1-J,-  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and  the 
others  are  somewhat  similar. 


A  Giant  Carrot. — At  Nindeld,  Sussex,  a 
Carrot  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length  has  been  grown. 
It  is  perfectly  straight,  and  about  3  in.  in 
circumference, 


There  is  no  lack  of  variety  with  which  to 
furnish  a  front  garden  in  the  suburbs,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  in  “  Max’s  ”  neighbourhood  they 
are  done  on  the  same  pattern  by  one  man  who 
gets  an  order  to  plant  the  front  garden  and  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  his  own  sweet  will  as  to 
what  he  may  put  in  it. 

I  will  give  a  short  and  racy  sketch  of  what 
is  grown  in  a  garden  here  at  Kingston.  I  refer 
to  a  front  garden  with  a  low  wall  and  railing 
against  the  public  highway.  A  grass  plot 
occupies  most  of  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  entrance  to  the  latter  being  at 
one  end,  the  walk  is  situated  at  one  end  like¬ 
wise,  curving  gracefully  round  to  the  end  door 
of  the  villa. 

Zonal  pelargoniums  are  planted  on  the  two 
sides  of  this  walk  with  a  line  of  golden  tri¬ 
colour  Pelargoniums  for  an  edging.  Standard 
Roses  are  planted  between  the  two  lines  of 


A  brief  account  of  a  visit  paid  recently  to 
these  fine  “  old-world  ”  gardens,  the  seat  of 
Nicholas  J.  Synnott,  Esq.,  B.L.,  may  prove  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World. 

After  a  courteous  and  hospitable  welcome 
from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  head  gardener,  who,  I 
may  remark,  en  passant,  is  a  well-known  and 
successful  exhibitor,  we  arrive  at  the  garden 
-gate,  from  which  a  fine  vista  is  at  once  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  beauties  which  we  were  after¬ 
wards  to  more  particularly  admire. 

"Wliat  struck  us  at  once  on  entering  was  the 
refreshing  absence  of  a  too-conspicuous  “  arti¬ 
ficiality,”  or  “straining  after  effect.”  Nature 
had  been  so  tastefully  manipulated  that  it 
was  hard  to  discern  where  man’s  hand  had 
been  employed  to  soften  her  rugged  outlines. 

Feign  would  we  have  lingered  at  the  thres¬ 
hold  to  drink  in  the  charms  of  the  scene,  but, 
alas !  time  is  inexorable,  and  we  had  much  to 
examine  in  detail. 

We  must  single  out  at  this  initial  stage  a 
very  beautiful  bed  of  Canterbury  Bells,  which 
made  a  really  charming  show,  with  its  taste¬ 
fully-arranged  contrasts  of  blue,  white  and 
pink. 

Not  far  from  this  we  are  arrested  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  double  Anemones,  of  such 
superb  proportions  as  to  closely  resemble  large 
incurved  Chrysanthemums.  These  flowers 
are  a  speciality  of  Mr.  Wilson’s,  and  are 
raised  from  seedlings  of  his  own.  Passing  into 
one  of  the  houses,  our  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  Tomatos — a  beautiful  crop — grown  from 
Leinster  seedlings,  by  the  head  gardener,  and 
signally  reflecting  the  great  skill  and  care 
employed  in  their  raising. 

We  must  not  leave  the  houses  without  a 
word  in  praise  of  the  Vines,  which  show  a 
splendid  crop  of  fine  promise. 

As  we  pass  once  more  into  the  open  air,  and 
cross  the  beautifully  kept  grass  slopes,  Mr. 
Wilson  points  out  the  Strawberry  beds,  one 
of  the  finest  crops  we  have  seen  this  year,  and, 
mirabile  dictu!  growing  along  a  north  border. 

This  fact  should,  we  think,  effectually  dis¬ 
pel  the  mistaken  prejudice  held  by  so  many 
gardeners — professional  and  amateur — in 


Pelargoniums,  thus  there  is  variety  and  quality" 

On  the  grass  is  an  oval  bed  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  dotted  with  C'annas  and  the  snow- 
white  leaved  Centaurea.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  garden  is  a  border  of  Fuchsias,  with 
Roses  on  the  wall.  The  narrow  border  in 
front  of  the  windows  is  planted  with  bronze 
Pelargoniums  alternating  with  neat  plants  of 
the  golden  Japan  Euonymus  and  spotted 
Aucubas. 

The  front  of  the  house  itself  is  covered  with 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  with  here  and  there  a 
white  Clematis  appearing  against  the  rich 
green  leaves.  Some  baskets  of  ivy -leaved 
Pelargoniums  are  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  windows  outside.  On  the  warm  dry  sills 
are  plants  of  the  variegated  American  Aloe, 
and  in  the  more  shady  windows  the  common 
Hydrangea  has  been  dowering  for  some  time. 

Q.  O.  R. 


favour  of  the  south  as  being  the  only  favour 
able  aspect  for  the  growth  of  this  fruit. 

Passing  through  another  gate-  we  come  to 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  piece  de  resistance,  the 
Sweet  Peas.  In  such  a  magnificent  show  it  is 
very  difficult  to  particularise;  but  we  would 
single  out  for  special  mention  Prince  of  V/ ales, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Countess  C’adogan, 
America  (a  charming  variety),  Blanche 
Burpee,  Othello,  and  Salopian. 

When  we  are  informed  that  this  splendid 
strain  came  from  the  world-renowned  firm  of 
Sir  Jas.  Mackey  and  Co.,  Dublin,  our  wonder 
is  decreased,  but  our  admiration  is  not  dimi¬ 
nished. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  vegetable 
garden,  and  are  shown  a  wonderful  crop  of 
Onions  (Ailsa  Craig),  also  a  bed  of  Lettuce 
(Webb’s  Wonderful)  which  is  most  appro¬ 
priately  named. 

Space  will  only  enable  us  to  mention  casually 
the  Potatos,  a  very  fine  crop  ;  amongst  which 
are  twenty  varieties  of  seedlings,  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  own  raising,  as  yet  unnamed. 

Indeed,  we  understand  that  the  head  gar¬ 
dener  has  never  yet  been  beaten  in  open  com¬ 
petition  in  this  class. 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  crop  of  Peas  (Stratagem),  a  strain  of 
Mackey’s,  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson  pins  his 
faith. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  all  the 
vegetables  looked  beautiful  and  promising, 
which  is  more  noticeable  as  our  visit  was 
timed  near  the  close  of  a  very  severe  drought. 
This  fact  must  reflect  the  more  credit  on  the 
perseverance  and  untiring  care  necessary  to 
obtain  such  a  pleasing  result  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  J.  C.  A. 


The  “Horticultural  Directory.” — The 
editor  of  the  “Horticultural  Directory,”  12, 
Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street.  Lon¬ 
don.  would  esteem  it  a  favour  on  the  part  of 
all  head  gardeners  who  have  changed  their 
addresses  since  October  last  if  they  will  send 
him  a  notice  of  their  new  addresses. 
Nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  who  have 
changed  either  their  address  or  title  are  like¬ 
wise  kindly  requested  to  notify  the  editor, 
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To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 


American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees. 

I  am  afraid  if  “  A.  E.  M.”  has  American 
blight  on  young  Apple  trees  he  has  seme 
“  canker,”,  or  early  stages  of  it,  on  his  tree 
also.  Healthy  young  trees  “  without  ”  any 
signs  of  canker  are  invariably  free  from  blight, 
but  as  soon  as  Apples  show  the  least  sign  of 
canker,  generally  splitting  of  the  bark,  then 
the  foothold  for  blight  is  established  at  the 
same  time.  During  the  summer  the  best 
course  to  take  for  keeping  the  pest  in  check  is 
to  syringe  some  good  insecticide,  aS'  “  Abol  ” 
or  “  Gishurst,”  well  into  the  cracks  and  rough 
places  on  the  bark  where  the  blight,  mainly 
settles.  A  good  strong  jet  of  clear  water  from 
the  garden  hose  every  week  will  do  a  deal  of 
good  in  dislodging  the  blight,  and  at  the  same 
time  refreshing  and  stimulating  the  young 
growths.  The  way  in  which  I  have  practically 
“  wiped  out  ”  the  pest  from  some  very  old  and. 
cankered  espalier  Apples  was,  in  the  early 
winter,  as  soon  as  the  leaf  had  fallen,  to  tho¬ 
roughly  scrape  away  all  loose  bark  in  and 
around  the  canker  wounds,  and  thoroughly 
wash  out  with  paraffin  and  soft  soap  mix¬ 
ture  worked  in  with  a  stiff  brush.  Then, 
have  ready  a  thick  paint  or  plaster,  made 
as  follows :  Three  parts  fine  sifted  yellow 
loam,  one  part  soot,  one  part  slack  lime,  two 
parts  fresh  cow  dung,  and  a  good  sprinkle  of 
fine  and  short-chopped  hay  to  assist  in  binding 
the  whole  together.  This  should  be  well 
“  pounded  ”  together  to  make  a  good  plaster, 
mixing  to  the  proper  thickness  with  soft-soap 
water.  The  mixture  is  then  well  pressed  into 
all  cracks  and  crevices,  finally  filling  the 
cavity  up,  making  all  “  flush  ”  with  the 
original  outline  of  branches  or  stem.  If  this 
remedy  is  well  performed,  the  haunts  of  the 
blight  will  be  effectively  removed,  and  very 
little,  if  anv,  blight  will  appear  the  following 
summer.  The  parts  under  the  piaster,  being 
preserved  against  the  ravages  of  the  blight, 
soon  callus,  make  new  bark  and  heal  up,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trees. — Herbert  H. 
Morris. 


Strawberry  Culture. 

Strawberries  may  be  grown  both  on  light 
and  heavy  soils,  but  while  all  varieties  may 
be  grown  easily  in  the  latter,  others,  such 
as  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Yeitch’s  Perfec¬ 
tion,  are  not  always  a  success  in  the  former. 
Even  with  the  best  kind  of  soil — a  heavy,  re¬ 
tentive  loam — much  may  be  done  by  pre¬ 
paration.  Choose  ground  that  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  thoroughly  manured  last 
autumn,  say  for  early  Potatos.  The  culti¬ 
vation  given  to  these  in  the  dry  spring  months 
renders  the  soil  friable  and  in  capital  con¬ 
dition  to  receive  the  young  plants.  Many 
good  growers,  including  the  late  Mr.  Win. 
Carmichael,  favour  a  distance  of  3  ft.  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  2  ft.  between  the  plants. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  none  too  much  for 
strong-growing  kinds.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  some  gardeners  prefer  to  plant  three  in 
a  group,  destroying  two  of  them  after  they 
have  fruited.  First,  by  this  means  a  crop 
equal  to  that  from  an  established  bed  is 
obtained  the  first  season,  enabling  the  cul¬ 
tivator  to  economise  space  and  netting. 
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Seoondly,  a  good  plant  to  each  station  is 
assured.  After  planting,  water  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  mulch  lightly  with  horse- 
droppings,  using  the  Dutch  hoe  frequently 
in  dry  weather  to  keep  the  surface  open. 

J.  C. 


I  give  the  following  r£ply  to  S.  Howell’s 
question  on  the  culture  of  Strawberries  in 
The  Gardening  World.  The  preparation 
for  a  new  plantation  should  he  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  planting,  so  as  to  give 
the  soil  time  to  settle.  At  first  the  soil 
should  be  dug  at  least  18in.  or  2ft.  deep, 
working  in  two  good  layers  of  manure  with 
burnt  earth,  one  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
trench  and  another  between  the  first  and 
second  spit.  If  the  soil  is  prepared  at  once 
it  should  be  in  a  fit  state  by  the  time  your 
layers  are  ready,  that  is  about  'September. 
Strawberries  require  very  firm  soil.  Royal 
Sovereign  makes  a  very  good  early  variety, 
with  British  Queen  as  a  late.  These  two  are 
found  very  useful  in  most  establishments. 
Plant  about  18  in.  from  plant  to  plant  and 
2 1  ft.  between  rows.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  varieties,  such  as  Fillbasket,  Waterloo, 
Monarch,  and  others.  Year-old  runners, 
after  forcing,  if  planted  out  early,  give  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  fruit  for  the  ensuing  seasons. 
When  planting  add  a  little  hone-meal  with 
the  soil.  J. 

Black  Currant  Mite. 

If  a  crop  of  Black  Currants  is  a  necessity 
next  season,  save  the  young  wood  of  .the  ex¬ 
isting  plantation  to  produce  it.  If,  however, 
tlie  fruit  can  be  obtained  cheaply  in  your 
neighbourhood,  by  all  means  burn  the  trees. 
In  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  nlants  .can  be 
obtained,  make  a  new  plantation  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  possible  from  the  present  site, 
planting  Boskoop  Giant.  This  is  a  strong, 
free-growing  variety,  with  an  especially  long 
raceme  of  fruit  (some  we  have  gathered  this 
season  having  as  many  as  13  or  14  large 
berries  in  a  bunch)  of  rather  an  acid  flavour. 
During  the  winter  and  early  spring  look  over 
the  young  trees,  removing  and  burning  all 
suspicious-looking  buds. 

Having  previously  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  mite,  a  plantation  of  Boskoop 
Giant  and  Lees  Prolific,  the  latter  a  sweet 
variety,  was  planted  and  treated  in  this 
garden  as  advised  above.  The  result  well 
exemplifies  the  old  adage  “  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,”  for  now  the  trees  have  attained 
a  size  impossible  when  such  care  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  :  they  no  longer  need  it,  being  quite 
clear  of  the  pest.  J.  C. 


In  answer  to  S.  Howell  in  The  Gardening 
World  Enquire  Within  regarding  the  mite 
on  his  Black  Cuirant  bushes,  I  am  convinced 
he  will  never  be  able  to  eradicate  the  pest. 
He  may  help  them  to  keep  up  their  vigour  a 
few  years  longer,  and  also  to  get  a  fair 
amount  of  fruit  off  the  most  healthy  branches, 
by  giving  them  a  good  mulching  of  oow 
manure,  say  8  in.  thick  and  2  ft.  all  round 
from  the  neck  of  the  plants.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  with  the  pest  in  dif¬ 
ferent  gardens,  and  if  one  can  procure  healthy 
vonng  plants  free  of  the  disease  they  can 
be  kept  ,  clean  and  vigorous  by  giving  them 
regular  mulchings  of  rich  manure.  I  would 
advise  “  S.  H.”  to  get  cuttings  from  a  healthy 
stock  in  October  and  put  them  in,  or,  better 
still,  buy  the  quantity  he  requires  of  Bos¬ 
koop  Giant,  and  treat  them  as  T  have  re¬ 
commended,  John  0.  Dicks. 


August  12,  1905. 


Tomato  Growing. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  known 
two  or  three  instances  of  capital  being  sunk 
and  lost  in  the  endeavour  to  make  Tomato- 
growing  the  chief  source  of  income,  and  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  he  every  man’s  duty  to  warn  a 
fellow  of  possible  danger,  I  venture  to  sound 
the  note  of  warning  to  “  D.  O. and  would 
advise  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  taking  up 
this  branch  of  horticulture  on  a  large  scale. 
Tomatos  may  undoubtedly  he  grown  to  profit, 
but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making 
a  living,  or  even  the  larger  part  of  a  living, 
by  Tomato-growing.  The  market  gardener 
who  grows  a  houseful  of  Tomatos  together 
with  other  produce  can  generally  dispose  of 
the  whole  of  the  fruit  at  a  fair  and  remunera¬ 
tive  price,  but  when  a  large  quantity  are 
grown  they  must  be  sold  at  wholesale  rates, 
and  very  probably  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will 
be  fit  just  when  the  markets  are  overloaded, 
and  that  means  such  a  reduction  in  nrices 
that  for  a  while  no  margin  of  profit  will  re¬ 
main  after  expenses  are  met.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  room  in  the  land  for  good  market- 
gardens,  hut  these  can  only  be  successfully 
run  by  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  even  for  the  experienced  man 
there  is  small  hope  of  building  up  a  successful 
business  at  Tomato-growing  only. 

Heather  Bell. 


ST.  BERNARD'S  LILY. 

A  Hybrid  Anthericum. 


The  St.  Bernard’s  Lily  (Anthericum 
Liliago)  is  a  well-known  favourite  among  old- 
fashioned  hardy  perennials,  and  is  ot  a~- 
siderable  value  both  as  a  decorative  subject 
and  for  cutting  purposes.  Tire  enlarged  form 
known  under  the  name  of  A.  Liliago  majoi 
is  distinctlv  better  than  the  type,  and  that 
variet.v  is  one  of  the  narents  of  a  fine  new 
hvbrid,  A.  Liliastrum  being  the  other  parent. 
The  new  comer  is  named  A.  Arethusa,  and 
it  certainly  is  a.  valuable  addition  to  t.hif 
familv,  being  tall,  somewhat  slender  (and 
therefore  extremely  graceful),  and  hearing 
flowers  of  satiny  whiteness,  composed  of 
thick,  substantial  segments,  which  render 
them  very  serviceable  for  c.ut-flower  work 
The  first-named  parent  has  given  height  am 
strength  to  the  stems  and  substance  to  th< 
blooms,  while  grace  and  elegance  were  evi 
dentlv  contributed  bv  the  other  parent 
During  the  month  of  -Line  we  saw  some  fim 
pieces  of  this  new  hybrid,  and  are  confiden 
that  if  kept  true  it  will  find  manv  admirer; 
and  become  extensively  grown.  It  is  nnfor 
tunatelv  only  too  true  that  ofttimes  the  dif 
ferent.  forms  and  varieties  of  Anthericums  an 
substituted  one  for  another  bv  some  vendors 
consequently  manv  people  have  the  idea  tha 
there  G  no  real  distinction  between  tho« 
variously  named,  and  to  this  we  a.tfrihut 
the  fact  that  one  rarely  sees  any  of  the  bet.te 
=orts  in  private  gardens.  We  trust-  the  pp> 
hybrid  will  not  suffer  by  reason  of  careless1 
ness  of  this  kind.  Heather  Bell. 


A  Great  Potato  Year. — The  reports  fron 
Scotch,  Irish.  Welsh,  and  English  Potat 
fields  agree  that  the  harvest  of  1905  will  L 
much  above  the  average  of  recent  years.  I, 
addition,  the  qualitv  and  flavour  of  the  tuber 
are  e.xoelle'n+.  An  immense  export  trade  wi 
he  done  with  new  Potatos  from  the  South  < 
Ireland.  Lincolnshire  still  devotes  more  acre 
to  Potatos  than  any  other  county,  whib 
Scotch  Potatos  command  the  highest  prices. 
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THE  OAR  DEN!  NO  WORLD . 


The  ORANGE 

And  ITS  RELATIONS: 


DECORATIVE  USES. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS. 


The  Orange,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
oimlit  to  be  a  far  more  useful  plant  in  this 
country  than  what  it  really  is.  It  is  a  great 
pity  they  have  been  so  neglected  of  late 
years,  though  curious  to  note  that,  although 
Orange  blossom  has  lost  none  of  its  charms 
for  the  fair  sex  of  this  country,  the  plant 
lias  lost  favour  with  the  cultivator,  the  result 
being  large  quantities  of  flower  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  which  is  certainly  a 
black  mark  against  English  horticulturists. 
What  could  be  more  pleasing  to  a  bride  than 
to  wear  some  home-grown  Orange  blossom 
on  her  wedding  day  ? 

They  make  excellent  plants  for  house  de¬ 
corating,  their  flowers  tilling  the  house  with 
delicious  perfume,  or  when  they  are  in  fruit 
they  look  so  beautiful  by  lamplight,  their 
rich,  golden  fruits  hanging  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  deep  green  foliage.  In  the  conserva¬ 
tory  they  give  a  splendid  effect.  Large 
plants  that  are  grown  in  tubs  should  be  stood 
out.  on  the  ten-ace  (luring  the  summer- 
months,  taking  the  place  of  common  plants, 
of  which  there  are  generally  far  too  many. 

In  cultivation  the  Orange  prefers  a 
generous  treatment.  A  compost  consisting 
of  rich,  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  well- 
decayed  manure  is  best  suited  for  their 
healthy  development,  and  must  be  well 
mixed,  adding  some  coarse  sand.  It  must 
be  used  in  a  fairly  rough  state  ;  as  the  plants 
thrive  best  in  open,  porous  soil  thorough 
drainage  is  essential.  The  best’  time  for 
potting  is  when  they  commence  to  grow,  or 
after  they  have  finished  flowering,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  disturb  any  roots.  The  Orange- 
tree  enjoys  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when 
growing,  and  it  must  be  given  copiously, 
although  the  soil  must  show  signs  of  getting 
dry  before  it  is  given.  An  occasional  appli¬ 
cation  of  liquid  manure  when  in  full  growth 
will  be  found  veiy  beneficial.  Let  the  plants 


The  (Uapar^e^e  laevigata). 

Improved  varieties  of  the  above  splendid 
species  are  now  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  when  all  are 
good.  The  Undermentioned  dozen  varieties 
were  planted  with  many  others  here  last 
'  spring,  and  have  flowered  well  considering 
the  trying  drought  through  which  they  have 
passed.  The  border  was  deeply  dug  and 
heavily  manured,  and  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  soaking  with  the  watering-can  they 
have  received  no  other  attention  :  — Alaska, 
very  dark  purple,  the  reverse  side  of  the  falls 
being  satin  black  ;  Adzuma,  pure  white,  very 
large  ;  Grandiflora,  lilac  suffused  with 
purple ;  Fastuosa,  violet ;  Samura,  white, 
the  largest  bloom  in  the  border  ;  Yulan,  lilac 
and  blue ;  Ruriban,  white,  striped  blue ; 
Yoritomo,  gentian  blue;  Cherokee,  skv-blue  ; 
Francisco,  white  falls,  standards  lilac";  Santa 
Rosa,  purple  ;  and  Rosea,  white,  suffused 
rose,  the  outer  edges  being  purple.  These 
varieties  have  all  the  typical  yellow  throats 
of  the  species,  and,  as  may  be'imagined,  are 
very  conspicuous- flowers  at  the  present  time. 
For  water-side  planting  no  more  effective 
plant  could  be  named.  In  beds  or  borders 
•  they  are  equally  so,  but  when  they  are 
planted  in  these  positions  the  soil  should  be 
trenched  and  heavily  manured. 

H.  Arnold. 


have  abundance  of  light,  except  during  very- 
hot  weather,  when,  if  under  glass,  they  will 
need  a  light  shading,  or  the  leaves  will  burn, 
which  spoils  their  appearance.  The  syringe 
may  be  freely  used  on  them,  except  when 
in  flower.  To  have  large  fruit  on  them 
they  must  be  thinned  severely,  leaving  only 
one”  fruit  at  the  tip  of  the  strongest  growths. 
Many  amateurs  think  the  Orange  cannot  be 
grown  without  a  certain  amount  of  heat ; 
so  long  as  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  can 
be  maintained  through  the  winter  months 
they  will  thrive  freely  enough,  but  they  must 
be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root  when  not 
growing. 

The  most  common  and  easiest  to  grow  is 
Citrus  A ur antrum  (the  sweet  Orange)  a  free- 
growing  tree,  and  producing  large  crops  of 
rich  golden  fruit,  which  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
to  grow  for  cut  flower,  being  most  deliciously 
fragrant.  The  fruit  of  tliis  variety  is  largely 
imported  from  Lisbon  and  the  Azores. 

C.  Bergamia  (the  Bergamot  Orange)  bears 
a  small  pear-shaped  fruit,  and  is  also  very 
free  flowering.  From  this  variety  is  made  the 
essence  called  Bergamot  oil.  C.  Bigaradia 
(the  Seville  Orange)  is  a  very  free  grower, 
with  broad  leaves,  fruit  of  a  coarse  nature 
and  dark  colour.  Tliis  variety  is  one  of 
the  best  to  grow  in  tubs,  and  is  very  showy 
when  covered  with  large  fruit.  C.  Limonum 
(tile  Lemon)  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  comes 
into  bearing  quite  young  ;  the  value  of  this 
fruit  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
C.  Medioa  is  the  real  Citron,  and  is  a  very 
thorny  tree  ;  the  leaves  are  a  pale  green, 
and  the  flowers  incline  to  a  purple  colour. 
The  fruit  has  a  rough  yellow  rind,  which  is 
very  fragrant.  C.  japonica  is  a  much 
smaller  kind,  but  bears  an  abundance  of 
small  fruit.  This  is  an  excellent  variety  to 
grow  in  small  pots  for  table  work,  lasting  in 
perfection  for  months.  H.  W. 


■LPOW  TO  STAKE  HERBACEOUS 
&  PLANTS.  ■ _ . 

It  is  possible  that  many  gardeners  may 
use  a  similar  device  in  dealing  with  their 
herbaceous  plants,  but  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  who  do  so  must  be  my  excuse 
for  presenting  to  the  notice  of  Gardening 
World  readers  the  method  I  have  for  years 
adopted  in  staking  large  clumps  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants. 

Two  stakes  of  length  and  strength  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  plant  they  have  to  support 
are  driven  in,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
plant,  and  just  close  enough  to  the  plant  to 
permit  of  foliage  hiding  the  stakes. 

Then  a  length  of  wire,  bent  into  a  circle 
or  hoop,  is  passed  round  the  plant  and 
stakes ;  the  ends  are  then  joined  by  the 
hooks  bent  on  each  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  drawn  up  the  plant  to  the  reqtiisite 
height,  and  finally  secured  to  the  stake  on 
each  side  with  tarred  twine. 

This  method  keeps  the  plant  perfectly 
secure,  while  still  preserving  the  loose  or 
natural  growth  of  the  plant,  and  obviates  the 
bunched  appearance  so  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  where  plants  are  tied  to  one  or  more  stakes 
with  twine.  The  hoops  can  be  raised  to 
suit  the  future  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
must,  of  course,  be  of  different  sizes  to  suit 
plants  of  different  diameters.  About  No.  12 
gauge  is  a  useful  size  of  wire.  G.  F. 
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Philadelphus  Coronarius. 

The  common  Mock  Orange  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  from  6ft.  to 
12  ft.  It  is  to  be  found  in  most  gardens, 
its  free-flowering  habit  making  it  a  popular 
favourite.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  of  a 
good  size,  and  very  fragrant.  It  flowers  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  and  the  first  weeks  of 
July,  when  most  of  our  flowering  shrubs  are 
over.  Ihe  species  P.  coronarius  is  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  Asia  in  1596.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  it,  including  a  double- 
flowered  one,  P.  c.  flore  pleno,  a  yellow¬ 
leaved  one,  P.  c.  aureus,  also  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  variety,  P.  c.  speciosus.  The  species 
Philadelphus  microphyllus,  a  native  of 
Colorado,  has  been  used  largely  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  P.  coronarius  for  the  production  of 
some  fine  hybrids,  which  have  been  named 
Lemoinei  in  the  hybridist’s  honour. 

The  Mock  Oranges  flourish  in  ordinary 
good  garden  soil.  They  thrive  best  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  are  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
They  require  no  pruning,  but  the  older  stems 
should  be  cut  out  after  flowering.  They 
should  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  in  autumn,  the  more  tender  sorts  in 
cold  frames,  or  in  the  open  ground  for  sorts 
like  P.  coronarius.  Cuttings  of  soft  shoots 
also  root  readily  if  put  into  a  close  propa¬ 
gating  case  in  early  summer. 

W.  Davidson. 


^excellent  BULB  ANNUAL. 

The  time  is  at  hand 

for  getting  bulbs. 

Wliile  summer  flowers  are  in  the  height 
of  their  beauty  we  are  reminded  by  the 
arrival  of  Sutton’s  Bulb  List  that  if  homes 
are  to  be  brightened  in  the  dull  days  of 
winter  and  gardens  filled  with  attractive 
flowers  in  the  early  months  of  the  New  YTear, 
preparations  must  be  made  within  a  few 
weeks  from  tliis  date.  Summer  and  autumn 
flowers  are  very  largely  the  result  of  seeds 
sown  in  spring,  and  horticulturists  are  well 
aware  that  an  immense  selection  is  open  to 
them. 

For  winter  and  spring  the  choice  of  flowers 
from  seeds  alone  is  much  more  limited. 
Under  glass  we  have  Cyclamens,  followed  by 
numerous  Primulas,  and  these  by  Cinerarias 
and  Calceolarias,  which  carry  on  the  interest 
to  the  month  of  May.  In  beds  and  borders 
there  are  white  Arabis,  purple  Aubrietia, 
yellow  Alyssum,  and  several  fine  strains  of 
Wallflower.  But  for  variety  in  form  and 
colour  we  are  really  dependent  on  bulbous 
flowers,  commencing  with  forcing  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  and  Tulips,  of  which  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  can  be  brought  indoors  from  pits  and 
greenhouses  with  very  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and  how  surprisingly  bright  and 
attractive  they  are !  Outdoors  the  Aconites 
first  show  their  gilt  spangles,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Snowdrops,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets, 
Scillas,  Ohionodoxas,  and  a  charming  diver¬ 
sity  of  colour  in  Crocuses.  These  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  early  Tulips,  a  superb  show  of 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  and  great  sheets  of 
Hyacinths,  unmatched  the  year  through  foi 
purity  and  brilliant  colours.  The  late 
Tulips  and  noble  clumps  of  Lilies  claim 
attention  until  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  usual  summer  bedders. 

Those  who  follow  the  guidance  offered  in 
Sutton’s  Bulb  Catalogue  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  most  welcome  supplv 
of  flowers  from  November  to  May.  when  they 
are  of  highest  value.  The  descriptive  lists 
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are  models  of  order,  carefully  compiled  to 
assist  the  amateur  and  to  remind  tlie  gar¬ 
dener  on  those  points  which  aid  selection 
either  for  a  few  beds  or  a  grand  terrace 
garden.  Those  who  have  had  comparatively 
little  experience  with  bulbs  will  probably 
lind  one  or  more  of  the  admirably  selected 
collections  suit  the  requirements  of  home 
and  garden. 

It  is  one  of  the  special  merits  of  bulbous 
flowers  that  although  they  are  worthy  of 
conspicuous  positions  in  conservatories,  halls, 
and  drawing-rooms,  they  are  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  small  town  gardens  and  on  the 
lead  flats  of  houses  in  populous  centres. 
Even  in  the  windows  of  cottages  their  beauty 
often  challenges  the  attention  of  passengers 
in  the  streets. 

Such  superb  flowers  as  Begonias,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Gloxinias,  and  a  few  other  subjects  do 
not  belong  to  the  category  of  Dutch  bulbs. 
They  are  among  the  specialities  for  which 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  won  a  high  reputation. 
Those  who  have  seen  their  matchless  strains 
in  the  extensive  range  of  glasshouses  at 
Reading,  or  at  any  of  the  leading  horticul¬ 
tural  shows  where  Gold  Medals  have  been 
awarded  to  the  firm  will  never  forget  the 
magnificence  of  these  exhibits. 

Nearly  every  page  of  Sutton’s  Bulb  Annual 
is  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  many  of  them  suggesting  modes  of 
treatment  that  will  be  valuable  to  lovers  of 
horticulture.  The  work  can  be  obtained  from 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  and  those  who  secure  a  copy  will 
find  it  full  of  interesting  information,  con¬ 
veyed  in  language  free  from  the  technicalities 
which  often  perplex  the  amateur. 

- ♦ - ■ 


Early  Bred  Pullets. 

Just  now  early  bred  pullets  of  some  of  the 
quickly  maturing  laying  breeds,  such  as  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorcas,  will  be  commencing  to  lay, 
and  should  be  given  plenty  of  room.  Overcrowd¬ 
ing  and  keeping  too  long  on  one  piece  of  ground 
are  great  hindrances  to  early  laying.  The 
great  value  of  pullets  which  are  bred  early  in 
the  season  is  that  they  come  into  laying  form 
at  the  time  when  the  old  hens  drop  into  the 
moult  and  cease  filling  the  egg  basket.  In 
some  districts,  such  as  those  near  seaside 
resorts,  eggs  are  now  in  greater  demand  than 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  the  cottager  who 
can  supply  them  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  will  find  that  the  extra  care 
and  attention  lavished  upon  his  early  bred 
chickens  is  more  than  repaid. 

I  am  no  believer  in  forcing  stock,  but  there 
are  times  when  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
one’s  particular  circumstances  one  has  to  force. 
Poultry  keepers  residing  near  fashionable 
resorts,  either  seaside  or  inland,  should  make 
a  practice  of  breeding  very  early  chickens ; 
push  them  along  for  all  they  are  worth  during 
the  early  summer  months  by  feeding  them  very 
liberally  upon  plenty  of  soft  food  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  meat.  There  are  several  good 
brands  of  meat  foods  for  poultry  on  the  market, 
such  as  Spratt’s  “  Crissel  ”  and  Brand’s  “  Meat 
Meal,”  whilst  a  most  excellent  food  for  promot¬ 
ing  early  development  is  “  Liverine,”  this  is  a 
fish  meal,  prepared  from  the  bones  and  flesh  of 


fish.  I  do  not  favour  its  use,  however,  once 
the  birds  have  commenced  to  lay,  because  it  is 
apt  to  flavour  the  eggs  ;  but  for  puslrng  young 
stock  along,  making  them  grow,  .and  causing 
them  to  feather  easily  and  quickly,  I  know 
nothing  better. 

When  the  pullets  are  laying  there  is  nothing 
superior  for  the  first  meal  of  the  day  than  a 
warm  feed  of  Spratt’s  “  Poultry  Meal'”  with  a 
handful  of  “  Crissel  ”  mixed  with  it.  If  the 
birds  are  on  a  grass  run  they  will  not  require 
anything  else  till  night,  when  they  should  be 
given  a  feed  of  corn,  this  should  be  varied,  oats 
being  given  one  night  and  wheat  the  next. 
Where  the  birds  have  a  free  and  extensive 
range  Maize  may  be  given  in  place  of  the  wheat, 
but  in  confined  runs  Indian  Corn  is  too  heating 
and  fattening,  especially  in  the  South  of 
England.  Birds  in  confinement  should  be 
given  a  mid-day  mSal  of  fresh  green  vegetable 
matter  of  some  kind.  Just  now  there  is  no 
lack  of  garden  refuse,  and  it  should  be  given  to 
the  fowls  liberally.  During  the  warm  weather 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  drinking 
water,  which  should  be  renewed  at  least  twice 
a  day,  and  the  drinking  vessels  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  They  should  be  well 
rinsed  out  every  time  fresh  water  is  given,  and 
at  least  once  a  week  should  be  scalded  out  with 
boiling  water  and  soda. 

As  they  drop  into  moult  all  hens  which  are 
entering  their  second  moult  should  be  killed. 
It  does  not  pay  to  keep  hens  after  the  second 
moult.  During  her  first  laying  season  a  hen 
lays  more  eggs  than  at  any  other  period  of  her 
life  ;  in  her  second  season  she  will  not  lay  so 
many  eggs,  but  they  will  be  larger,  and  thus 
what  is  lost  in  numbers  is  compensated  for  in 
increased  size.  This  fact  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  longer  a  hen  lives  her  egg 
producing  capacity  decreases  year  by  year. 
Thus  although  the  second  season  is  less  than 
the  first  in  number  the  difference  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  only  using  pullets 
for  layers,  because  the  increased  size  and 
weight  compensates  for  the  smaller  number. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  best  argument  which  can 
be  used  as  to  selling  eggs  by  weight  instead  of 
number. 

If  the  hens  are  killed  off  now  as  they  drop 
into  moult  more  room  will  be  given  to  the 
young  growing  pullets,  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  old  liens  all  through  their  unproductive 
months  will  be  avoided,  whilst  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  a  well  cooked  fowl  is 
much  better  eating  than  butcher’s  meat  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


- - b 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August  next.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand 
corner  with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


(Ufie  d>o£our  ®ure. 

M.  U.  de  Parville,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  says  that 
the  moral  and  physical  influence  of  colours  has  been  studied 
in  Europe  only  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  system  is 
employed  in  Continental  asylums.  Persons  of  defective 
energy  are  enclosed  in  a  red  room,  red,  as  is  well  known, 
having  a  great  exciting  effect.  Those  of  a  violent  frame  of 
mind  are  shut  up  in  a  yellow  cell,  yellow  being  a  calmative 
colour,  which  induces,  at  last,  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and 
sadness.  Blue  and  green  are  also  hues  that  provoke  feelings 
of  a  pacific  sort. 


It  has  recently  been  proved  in  asylums  Con¬ 
tinental, 

That  some  colours  take  effect  in  a  way  that’s 
detrimental, 

And  M.  H.  de  Parville  in  a  Paris  paper 
says, 

That  the  French  physicians  prove  it  in  a 
hundred  curious  ways. 

For  instance,  if  some  patient  loves  to  linger 
long  in  bed, 

This  shows  defective  energy— the  surest  cure  is 
red ; 

Then  if  these  French  physicians  treat  a  mad 
and  furious  fellow, 

They  find  the  way  to  cure  him  is  to  calm  him 
down  with  yellow. 

Then  blue  and  green  are  gentle,  and  produce  a 
peaceful  feeling, 

While  violet  rays  in  various  ways  are  used  for 
cancer -healing. 

In  future  one  will  furnish — ’tis  Science’s  pre¬ 
diction — 

One’s  rooms  in  colours  chosen  per  a  medical 
prescription . 

The  flowers  within  our  gardens,  as  you  can 
thus  suppose, 

According  to  their  colours  must  bring  us  joys 
or  woes  ; 

For  if  we’ve  patches  brilliant  with  bright  and 
radiant  red, 

Our  tempers  turn  too  touchy,  and  one  might 
go  off  his  head. 

For,  oh,  there  is  more  madness  in  the  redness 
of  the  rose, 

More  passion,  more  perverseness  than  in  any 
flower  that  grows  ; 

To  exorcise  this  fierceness,  to  make  one’s 
manners  mellow, 

Avoid  these  ruddy  roses,  and  grow  them  always 
yellow. 

The  peacefulness  of  pansies,  of  yellows  mixed 
with  blue, 

By  contemplation  calmly  imparts  itself  to 
you ; 

And  a  sort  of  gentle  sadness  emanating  from 
such  hues, 

Quietly  steals  across  your  spirit  till  you  feel 
you’ve  got  the  blues. 

W.  F.  DE  B.  M. 


To  Keep  the  People  on  the  Land. — “  Such 
teaching,”  continues  the  “Echo”  contributor. 
“  might  not  only  be  interesting,  but  profitable. 
For  fifty  years  I  have  striven  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  public,  though  without 
much  avail.  Had  the  labourer  been  taught 
when,  years  ago,  at  school  what  the  land 
might  produce  under  proper  cultivation,  lit 
would  have  stayed  on  it.  But  the  land  laws 
and  landlords,  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
farmers,  have  all  been  against  this  ;  whilst 
the  tendency  of  the  education  provided  ir 
rural  schools  is  to  give  him  a  distaste  fob 
work  in  the  land  and  drive  him  into  the 
already  crowded  town.”  These  are  wise  words 
and  deserving  of  serious  attention. 
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Society  +  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  will  he  'pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures t  Meetings t  Lectures ,  cfec.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor ,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


August  12,  1905. 


W 


Records  Broken. 

This  has  been  an  extraordinary  summer  for 
horticultural  shows.  From  reports  which 
have  poured  in  upon  us,  records  have  appa¬ 
rently  been  broken  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  The  years  1902  and  1903  proved  a 
veritable  debacle  to  undertakings  of  this 
character,  and  flower  shows  were  on  every 
hand  disastrous  speculations.  But  the  pre¬ 
sent  remarkable  summer,  with  its  absence  of 
pluvial  misfortune  and  with  its  protracted 
sunshine,  has  immensely  heartened  the  exe¬ 
cutives  of  horticultural  organisations  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  many  instances  has 
enabled  them  to  wipe  off  harassing  deficits 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  has  saved 
societies  from  collapse.  The  entries  have  in¬ 
creased  at  hundreds  of  shows  ;  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  exhibits  have  been  of  a  very  high 
level  of  excellence,  affording  the  judges  un¬ 
commonly  hard  tasks,  and  the  crowds  attend¬ 
ing  the  shows  have  in  the  aggregate  certainly 
never  been  exceeded.  It  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  glorious  summer,  and  has  incalculably 
benefited  horticultural  societies  and  given 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  spread  of  garden¬ 
ing  everywhere. 

Sixpence  for  Swearing. 

The  history  of  former  floral  and  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  in  Felton,  Northumberland,  is 
curious.  The  first  of  these,  it  appears,  was 
^formed  in  1832.  The  rules  provided  that  the 
annual  subscription  for  all  classes  of  exhi¬ 
bitors  should  be  2s.  per  annum.  Members 
exhibiting  flowers  at  the  annual  Auricula 
show  which  had  not  been  in  their  possession 
for  three  months  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
10s.  6d.  Members  showing  Auriculas  with 
fewer  than  five,  or  Tulips  with  more  than  six, 
petals  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  3s.,  whilst  for 
clipping  the  petals  of  any  kind  of  flowers  the 
fine  was  2s.  6d.  The  fine  to  be  imposed  upon 
exhibitors  expressing  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  the  judge’s  decision  was  2s.  ;  that  upon 
any  members  refusing  to  act  as  steward,  trea¬ 
surer,  or  secretary  Is.  ;  whilst  that  upon 
those  who  caused  any  disturbance,  insulted 
any  of  the  officers  or  members,  refusing  to  go 
to  their  seats  when  requested,  using  abusive 
language,  or  guilty  of  swearing  during  the 
meetings  was  fixed  at  6d. 

Wallasey  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  judge’s  awards  in  the  two  garden  com¬ 
petitions  were  announced  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  above  association,  as  follows  : 
— -Mr.  Summet  won  the  Silver  Challenge 
Bowl  given  by  the  society  for  the  third  year 
in  succession,  with  27  points  out  of  a  "pos¬ 
sible  30,  the  bowl  thus  becoming  his  pro¬ 
perty.  The  president’s  (Mr.  'Charles  Pear¬ 
son)  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: — Mr. 
Jowett,  21  points  ;  Mr.  Villar,  19  ;  Mr. 
Boughey,  14  ;  and  Mr.  Clowthet,  8.  The 
gardens  are  visited  in  July  and  September. 

Shirley  F.  Whitehouse,  Sec. 

Exhibitions  of  Colonial  Fruits,  &c. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  suggestion  from  the  official 


representatives  of  several  of  our  colonies, 
have  decided  to  hold  four  further  exhibitions 
of  colonial  fruits  and  vegetable  products, 
lasting  two  days  each,  on  December  5th  and 
6th,  1905,  and  March  22nd  and  23rd,  June 
6th  and  7th,  and  December  4th  and  5th,  1906. 
The  object  in  fixing  these  dates  is  to  suit  as 
far  as  possible  the  season  which  is  most  likely 
to  find  the  produce  of  Canada,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  West  Indies ;  of  India 
and  the  Cape  ;  and  of  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  London.  Opportunity  is  afforded  for  each 
colony  to  make  collective  exhibits  in  addition 
to  the  exhibits  of  individual  firms. 

The  Agents-General  and  otheT  authorities 
are  most  kindly  rendering  every  assistance, 
and  we  trust  that  both  growers  and  shippers 
will  do  their  best  to  send  in  exhibits  worthy 
of  our  colonies,  and  to  show  what  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  home  markets.  No  entrance 
fee  or  charge  for  space  is  made,  and  tabling 
is  also  provided  free  of  expense.  If  desired, 
any  produce  may  be  consigned  direct  to  the 
society,  and  it  will  be  stored  in  the  cellars 
at  Vincent  Square  and  staged  by  the  society’s 
officials,  but  the  secretary  cannot  undertake 
to  repack  and  return  any  exhibits. 

Medals  and  other  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
Council  in  each  of  the  many  classes,  which  in¬ 
clude  Apples,  Pears,  Pineapples,  Mangos, 
Grapes,  Oranges,  Limes,  and  other  citrous 
fruits,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Melons,  Tomatos,  Nuts,  Yams,  and  various 
tubers,  and  other  colonial  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables! 

A  Joint  Excursion. 

The  members  of  the  Dundee  H.S.  joined 
wnu  those  of  the  Broughty  Ferry  H.S.  in 
their  first  outing  for  the  season,  on  the  13th 
ult.,  an  enjoyable  excursion  being  made  to 
the  gardens  of  Drummond  Castle,  near  Crieff, 
the  Scottish  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster. 
The  flower  gardens  here  are  considered  to  be 
unequalled  in  many  respects  among  the 
gar-dens  of  Britain,  and  when  seen  from  the 
terraced  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built, 
or,  better  still,  from  the  castle  tower,  the 
sight  is  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Although  the  first  ideas  of  the  designer  of  the 
gardens  have  been  adhered  to  and  some  new 
shrubs  and  trees  added  from  time  to  time, 
still  we  feel  that  a  better  effect  would  have 
been  produced  by  a  more  liberal  addition  of 
the  choicer  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  especially  conifera,  the  choicer  sorts 
of  these  being  almost  conspicuously  absent. 
The  flower  gardens  are  very  fine,  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  Air.  John  Robb,  the  head 
gardener.  He  also  showed  ability  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Before 
leaving  the  gardens  Air.  Cairns  expressed  the 
indebtedness  of  the  company  to  Air.  Robb  for 
his  kindness  and  guidance  round  the  gardens, 
and  called  for  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
heartily  responded  to. 

James  Bethel. 

Sweet  Pea  Enthusiasts. 

The  Doncaster  and  District  Gardeners’  and 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Alutual  Improvement 


Society  had  a  special  show  of  Sweet  Peas  at 
the  Wellington  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  July.  The  president  (Rev.  F.  S. 
Jannings)  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Vice-president  Councillor  P.  Stir¬ 
ling  and  Councillor  W.  H.  Alanwaring. 
Alessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  offered 
special  prizes  for  professionals  ;  and  Alessrs. 
Eckford  (the  Sweet  Pea  specialists)  special 
prizes  for  amateurs.  A  further  special  prize 
was  given  by  Air.  Walters,  a  member  of  the 
society,  for  the  best  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas, 
amateur  or  professional.  Competition  w-as 
very  keen,  over  100  vases  being  exhibited. 
Awards  were  :  — Professional — six  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas  :  1st,  Air.  Tann  ;  2nd,  Air.  Gray  ; 
3rd,  Air.  Gaythorpe.  Amateurs  :  1st,  Air. 
AViles  ;  2nd,  Mr.  King  ;  3rd,  Air.  Trippett. 
Air.  Walters’  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Gray. 
Air.  Leeson,  of  Doncaster,  gave  a  short  paper 
on  the  Sweet  Pea,  dealing  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  flower,  and  a 
discussion  followed. 

Chris.  Leeson,  Ses. 

Carnegie  Encourages  Horticulture. 

Convinced  that  the  love  and  cultivation  of 
flowers  are  a  potent  agent  in  the  provision  of 
sweetness  and  light — two  words  which 
embrace  the  whole  gamut  of  man’s  desire  to 
benefit  his  fellow  men — whose  introduction 
into  the  lives  of  the  toiling  masses  of  his 
native  city  is  so  much  desired  by  Air.  Car¬ 
negie,  the  Carnegie  Trust  are  giving  their 
utmost  support  to  floral  exhibitions.  A  sum¬ 
mer  Rose  and  Pansy  show,  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  Dunfermline  last  year,  has  been 
continued  this  year.  Since  its  inauguration 
its  scope  has  been  widened  and  its  influence 
strengthened.  Encouraged  by  the  pheno¬ 
menal  success  of  last  year’s  exhibition,  the 
Trust  agreed  to  become  affiliated  to  the 
N.R.  S.,  in  order  that  their  show  might  have  a 
distinctly  national  character.  Principally 
through  the  efforts  of  Air.  John  Hynd  has  this 
desideratum  been  attained,  and  it  is  due 
mainly  to  his  influence  and  work  that  the 
show  is  what  it  is.  The  pxize  money  lias  been 
raised  to  £200,  and  four  National  Rose 
Society’s  medals  are  offered  for  competition, 
with  the  result  that  this  year’s  display  lias 
been  greatly  improved.  Air.  W.  Robertson, 
who  presided  at  this  year’s  opening  function, 
said  their  show  was  ahead  of  any  show  held 
in  Scotland.  He  had  heard  it  stated  that  day 
that,  as  Shrewsbury  was  to  England  in 
matters  horticultural,  so  Dumfermline  was  to 
be  to  Scotland. 

Highgate  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Highgate  Horticultural  Society,  we  are 
glad  to  notice,  continues  to  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  1904  season  was  closed  with 
a  small  balance  on  the  right  side.  Good 
work  has  been  done  in  inducing  cottagers  to 
naturally  embellish  the  outside  of  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  society's 
July  show,  the  judges  had  again  to  remark  "on 
the  great  amount  of  time  and  labour  that  the 
competitors  had  apparently  spent,  seeing  the 
exceedingly  bright  results,  which  made  the 
task  of  the  examiners,  who  visit  the  gardens 
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at  various  times,  an  extremely  onerous  and  in¬ 
vidious  one.  The  Highgate  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  in  existence  forty-six  years, 
and  is  carrying  on  an  invaluable  work  in  the 
north  of  London. 

A.  dehant,  Sec. 


Prizes  for  Scholars. 

With  a  view  to  creating  interest  in  horticul¬ 
ture  amongst  scholars  attending  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  the  borough,  Mr.  W.  Lilley, 
of  Forest  Moor,  has  intimated  to  Councillor 
Dimsdale,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Knares- 
borough  and  District  Horticultural  Society, 
that  he  will  olfer  special  prizes  for  the  best 
plant  in  pot,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  grown  by 
any  scholar  in  a  public  elementary  school  in 
the  town,  such  plant  to  have  been  grown  by 
tire  said  scholar  in,  and  not  removed  from, 
the  school  premises  for  not  less  than  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  judging, 

A  Good  Beginning. 

The  newly  -  formed  horticultural  and 
mutual  improvement  society  at  Worthing  is 
holding  its  first  annual  show  in  the  Steyne 
Gardens,  Worthing,  on  August  16th,  and, 
given  fine  weather,  it  should  prove  a  great 
success  in  this  large  horticultural  district. 
A  large  and  influential  list  of  patrons  has 
been  secured.  Amongst  other  neighbouring 
shows  the  pretty  village  of  Broadwater  has  a 
most  flourishing  society,  which  holds  its  ex¬ 
hibition  on  the  9th,  the  Wednesday  preced¬ 
ing  the  show  at  Worthing.  On  August  22nd 
and  23rd  the  large  annual  affair  at  West 
Tarring  promises  to  eclipse  all  previous 
efforts. 

Douslas  V.  Er  laji,  Portland  lodge,  Worthing. 

Much  in  Little. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Horticultural  Society  included  a  delightful 
drive  and  visit  to  the  glasshouses,  arboretum, 
and  grounds  of  Warnliam  Court,  the  fine 
estate  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas  (Mr.  G.  Duncan, 
head  gardener),  and  to  the  equally  fine  estate 
of  Sir  Henry  Harben,  Wamham  Lodge  (Mr. 
F.  Edwards,  head  gardener),  where  tea  was 

served. - On  the  invitation  of  the  managing 

committee  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  last  week  paid  a  visit  to'  the 
National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  a.t  Long 
Ashton.  Mr.  Barker,  resident  chemist  and 
directer,  showed  the  company  the  up-to-date 
machinery  for  cider-making,  and  explained 
the  experimental  and  research  work  carried 
on  in  the  laboratory.  Mr.  J.  Ettle  then  took 
the  party  round  the  new  orchards,  where 
about  260  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the 
nursery  with  13,000  stocks,  where  all  forms  of 
propagation  are  being  practised  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cider  Apples  and  perry  Pears  only. 

- Over  100  members  and  friends  of  the  East 

Anglian  Horticultural  Club  visited,  on  July 
20th,  the  charming  gardens  at  Westwick 
House,  near  Norwich,  by  kind  permission  of 

Major  Petre. - “  The  Classification  of  Poly- 

petalae  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Mr.  D.  Cleary  at  the  last  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. 


Failure  of  the  Turnip  Crop. — Owing  to 
the  drought  the  utter  failure  of  the  Turnip 
crop  is  reported  in  Teesdale.  Seventy  acres 
devoted  to  Turnip  culture  at  Thorpe  have 
failed.  In  another  instance,  at  Stedwick 
Hall,  there  are  not  forty  Turnips  in  forty 
acres  which  were  sown  with  Turnip  seed. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 


August. 

14th. — Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and  District 
Horticultural  and  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (special  quarterly 
show) ;  Crambrook  and  Weald  of 
Kent  Gardeners’  and  Cottagers’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Charing  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (monthly  meeting)  ; 
Horsforth  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society  (weekly  meeting)  ; 
Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association  (an¬ 
nual  .outing — visit  to  King’s  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford). 

15th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (bi¬ 
monthly  exhibition  and  meeting)  ; 
Exmouth  Horticultural  'Society 
(show,  two  days)  ;  Llanelly  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (show)  ;  Grandpont 
and  Oxford  Horticultural  Society 
(show) Launceston  United  Cottage 
Garden  Society  (show) ;  Clay  Cross 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
(show) ;  Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  (bi-weekly 
meeting  and  exhibition)  ;  'Sevenoaks 
Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual 
Improvement  (Society  (bi-monthly 
meeting). 

16th. — Bishop  'Stortford  Horticultural  Society 
(show)  ;  Easingwold  Floral  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (show)  ;  Green- 
street  and  District  Gardeners’  and 
Cottagers’  Society  (show) ;  Harpen- 
den  Horticultural  Society  (show) ; 
Sevenoaks  Horticultural  and  Floral 
(Society  (show) ;  Tynemouth  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  (show,  two 
days)  ;  W  ilts  Horticultural  Society 
(show) ;  Caine  Horticultural  and 
Cottagers’  Improvement  'Society 
(show)  ;  Eton  Wick  Horticultural 
Society  (show)  ;  Christchurch  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (show)  ;  Trow¬ 
bridge  Horticultural  and  Floral 
Society  (show)  ;  AVallasey  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Association  (monthly 
meeting  and  competition)  ;  Ide  Hill 
Gardening  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Maidstone  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  (bi-monthly  ex¬ 
hibition). 

17th. — Taunton  Deane  Horticultural  and 
Floral  Society  (show) ;  Caerphilly 
Flower  Show  ;  Kenilworth  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Society  (show)  ; 
Abinger  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
(monthly  meeting  and  exhibition)  ; 
Lamberhurst  Horticultural  Society 
(monthly  meeting) ;  Wimbledon  and 
District  Horticultural  'Society 

(monthly  meeting) ;  Sherborne  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (monthly  meeting) ; 
Westerham  Gardeners’,  Amateurs’, 

and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  (bi-monthly  meeting). 

18th. — Darwen  and  District  Floral  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  (show,  two  days)  ; 
Kirkby  Malzeard  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Society  (show). 

19th.— Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  (show) ;  Seascale  and  Lake 
District  Horticultural  Society  (show)  ; 
Patricroft  and  District'  Floral 

and  Horticultural  Society  (show)  ; 
Eckington  Floral,  Horticultural,  and 
Cottage  Garden  Society  (show)  ; 
Studley  Horticultural  Society 


(show)  ;  Addmgham  Horticultural 
Society  (Show)  ;  Ambergat-e  Cottage 
Garden  Society  (show) ;  Benton, 
Forrest  Hall,  Killmgworth  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Society  (show)  • 
Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
(visit  to  Co oni be  Nurseries)  ;  Spark- 
lm  and^  District  Amateur  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (Sweet  Pea  night)  • 
Leeds  Paxton  Society  (weekly  meet¬ 
ing;. 


O  PPORTUNITIES 

•  .  .  FOR  THE  DILIGENT. 


,  a  ucsuny  mat 

shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
may  1  do  not  use  the  words  of  our  immorta1 
poet  to  prove  that  inability  shall  retain  power 
ovei  capability,  or  that  fortune  shall  continue 
to  shower  favours  on  us,  independent  of  effort 
on  our  part. 

Most  men  in  the  gardening  line  who  have 
risen  have  had  to  fight  their  way;  and  well 
that  it  is  so  or  they  should  not  reign  long. 
Only  the  diligent  shall  hold  sway.  Wisdom 
and  courage,  observation  and  discretion,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  every  gardener.  The 
art.  ot  practical  diplomacy  with  superior  and 
subordinate  must  grow  into  his  nature,  and 
thoroughly  master  conceit  and  passion  I 
am  writing  especially  for  young  readers,  and 
pretend  not  to  teach  the  older  and  superior 
members  of  our  craft,  who,  I  hope,  will  par- 
don  the  numerous  inaccuracies  herein.  Let 
not  the  humblest  boy  in  any  garden  imagine 
lie  is  lower  than  I  was,  for  that  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  Never  should  a  boy  be  too  quick  in 
deanng  himself  of  the  little  faults  of  others  ; 
sutler  a  little  to  save  others,  and  they  will 
iook  up  to  you  ever  after,  and  those  in  charge 
will  find  it  out,  and  admire  you  in  silence  for 
s uttering  m  the  cause  of  peace. 

Education,  practical  and  scientific,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  gardener,  but  let  him  not 
imagine  that  any  quantity  of  the  essence  of 
science  will  overcome  those  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  which  alone  are  conquered  by  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  practice.  Nevertheless,  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  jewel  every  man  should  hide  when 
®ugaged  in  manual  labour.  Let  me  explain 
Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  in  the  wholesale 
s®e’J  ine  told  me  he  knew  how  new  varieties 
ot  .Sweet.  Peas  were  produced  by  taking  male 
and  female  seeds,  splitting  each  in  exact 
halves,  then  joining  the  halves  of  different 


sex  sowing,  etc.  “The  result,”  he  said, 

‘  always  produced  new  varieties.”  I  knew 
he  was  not  “  in  the  know,”  but  said  not  a 
word  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Two  even¬ 
ings  after  I  asked  him  to  accept  the  loan  of 
two  books  which  explained  and  gave  pictorial 
plates  of  all  the  organs  of  the  developed  and 
young  flowers,  making  the  whole  procedure 
of  hybridisation  simple  enough  for  a  child  to 
Understand.  Thus  I  instructed  my  social 
superior  without  the  shadow  of  insult.  This 
is  the  kind  of  tact  young  gardeners  require 
to  cultivate. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  find¬ 
ing  room  for  one’s  powers.  A  young  gardener 
often  gets  a  nice  shop  at  a  fair  wage,  and  goes 
on  improving  until  he  is  worth  double,  treble, 
and  sometimes  more  ;  but  he  is  locked,  in . 
spite  of  liberty,  in  his  one  job,  while  Johnny 
Raw  is  receiving  similar  pay  without  any 
mental  effort.  Long  years  may  pass,  and 
likely  wall,  before  an  opportunity  arrives ; 
but  “knowledge  is  power,”  and  the  man  with 
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merit  will  step  in  when  worth  unlocks  her 
floor,  Jolmny  Raw  and  his  mates  being  left 
outside. 

During  the  years  of  waiting  dirty  hands 
may  be  seen  to  prosper,  but  never  let  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  those  in  shady  paths  erase  from  your 
inner  life  the  words,  “  Be  not  weary  of  well¬ 
doing.”  “Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all  ”  at  times.  Nevertheless,  “  as  a  man 
soweth,  so  shall  he  reap.”  Always  speak  the 
truth,  and,  if  discretion  shuts  the  mouth,  be 
sure  the  dumb  do  not  lie.  Never  trust  to 
naked  luck,  because  she  takes  away  as  quickly 
as  she  gives,  leaving  one  the  poorer  for  having 
met  her.  No  doubt  there  ai’e  some  get  hauled 
up  by  friends  and  relatives  already  on  the 
ladder.  Well,  we  had  better  make  friends,  for 
in  stiff  struggles  we  require  them,  and  the 
fewer  enemies  we  have  the  better  at  all  times. 

Writing  makes  a  correct  man  ;  yes,  though 
it  travels  not  beyond  the  waste  basket  of  the 
editorial  sanctum.  A  few  months  ago  a  little 
article  in  the  competition  page  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  levered  your  humble  servant 
into  a  superior  position,  with  an  advance  of 
£50  per  annum.  Writing  is  a  beautiful  and 
profitable  pleasure,  especially  on  gardening. 
The  imagination  sees  so  clearly  the  pretty 
effects  the  pen  describes  on  paper.  Whether 
the  blood-red  sun  sends  dark  shadows  from 
the  steel-blue  trunks  of  our  Beeches  on  to 
the  glassy  surface  of  a  summer  lake,  or  the 
black  tempest  of  mid-winter  dashes  huge 
icicles  through  the  silvery  boughs  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  Svlvestris),  to  quiver  on 
its  brown-red  stems,  there  is  ever  more  occur¬ 
ring  Plan  can  be  described  in  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  Phases  of  gardening. 

Henry  H.  Gibson. 


Pars  about  People. 


Bach’s  favourite  pastime  was  gardening. 

■*  *  * 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  and  their  friends 
in  the  district  recently  gave  a  farewell  greet¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  J.  Forrest,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  position  of  head  gardener  at  Haddo 
House.  Mr.  Forrest  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  gold  watch  by  the  staff  at  Haddo 
House  and  on  the  estate,  with  a  gold  watch 
chain  by  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  a  pair 
of  gold-framed  eyeglasses  and  gold  chain  from 
Lord  Haddo,  Lady  Marjorie  Sinclair,  Mr 
Dudley  and  Mr.  Archie  Gordon. 


Mr  Bernerd  Cowan,  who  has  just  ico 
plcted  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  service 
Superintendent  of  the  South  Shie 
Cemeteries,  was  selected  for  the  post  by  1 
Burial  Board  m  1880  out  of  over  one  hunch 
applicants.  The  wisdom  of  the  Boar 
selection  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  p 
sent  beautiful  appearance  of  the  local  cer 
terms,  with  their  wealth  of  trees,  shrubs,  a 
flowers,  and  the  artistic  way  in  which  1 
grounds  have  been  laid  out.'  Mr.  Cowan 
popular  m  Northern  horticultural  circle 
lie  took  an  active  and  leading  pfirt  in  the  f 
matron  of  the  South  Shields  Chrysanthemi 
Societjq  and  for  thirteen  years  discharged  I 
duties  of  hon.  secretary.  '  He  has  contribul 
to  the  horticultural  Press,  and  was  for  so 
-rme  horticultural  lecturer  under  the  Durh 
County  Conned .  He  holds  the  office  ' 
feemor  \  ice-President  of  the  English  Arbo 
cultural  Society. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawns 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Carnations  Bursting  their  Pods. 

My  border  Carnations  have  commenced  to 
bloom,  and  although  very  vigorous  in  growth  the 
first  flowers  have  already  burst  their  pods.  Why 
should  they  behave  hi  this  way?  (N.  D.  P.) 

Modern  named  Carnations  ;are  often  too  large 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  petals  they  contain, 
and  for  that  treason  they  often  burst  the  calyx, 
particularly  those  of  the  terminal  or  top  bloom. 
When  petals  are  very  numerous  we  find  them 
often  accompanied  by  a  very  short  calyx,  and  this 
increases  tne  tendency  to  split.  People  who  must 
have  large  flowers  have  to  take  the  precaution  to 
tie  the  calyx  before  the  flower  expands  with  a 
piece  of  raffia,  or  put  an  elastic  band  on  it  to 
prevent  the  calyx  from  splitting  as  the  petals 
enlarge  and  expand.  The  side  flowers  are  not  so 
liable  to  split  their  pods  as  the  top  ones.  There 
is  a  plan,  however,  by  which  you  can  guard  against 
this  to  a  certain  extent,  namely,  by  growing  the 
plants  in  pots.  If  highly-fed  and  disbudded  no 
doubt  many  of  them  will  continue  to  split  the 
calyx,  but  cultivation  in  pots  does  not  tend  to 
prevent  it,  and  in  the  case  of  large  and  fine 
blooms  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  precaution 
to  tie  the  calyx  in  the  way  above  mentioned. 

China  Asters  in  Pots. 

Last  year  I  saw  some  handsome  China  Asters 
in  pots  for  sale,  and  I  had  an  idea  that  I  could 
grow  them  myself,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  make 
much  headway  in  pots.  Do  you  think  they  will 
yet  improve,  or  is  there  some  secret  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  them?  (A.  B.  R.) 

China  Asters  which  are  sold  in  pots  in  the 
market  are  usually  grown  in  the  open  ground,  in 
rich,  well-prepared  soil.  They  here  make  good 
growth,  and  when  just  coming  into  bloom  they 
are  carefully  lifted  and  patted  up.  Your  object 
should  be  to  retain  a  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  to  make  certain  that  this  will  be  the  case 
you  should  see  that  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
moist  before  you  commence  lifting  them.  A  very 
suitable  time  to  lift  them  is  just  after  it  has  been 
raining,  so  that  the  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  then  partly  dried  by  the  soaking  away  of 
tae  superfluous  moisture.  Should  the  weather 
be  dry  at  the  time  you  wish  to  lift  them  then 
you  must  water  the  ground  sufficiently  thoroughly 
to  make  the  soil  hang  together  about  the  roots'. 
Pots  of  moderate  size  will  then  suffice,  say  48 
size  pots  for  all  varieties  of  dwarf  habit.  Taller 
growing  varieties  would  require  larger  pots,  but 
probably  a  7in.  pot  would  hold  the  largest  Aster 
while  it  continues  in  bloom.  After  they  have 
been  ported  give  them  a  good  watering  with  the 
rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil,  then  shaae 
the  plants  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  have 
taken  to  the  fresh  soil ;  you  will  then  have  hand¬ 
some  plants  that  you  may  use  in  the  conservatory 
or  greenhouse,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  bloom. 

Apples  Unhealthy. 

Miss  O’Shea  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor  of 
The  Gardening  Worid  could  tell  her  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  Apples  enclosed.  Two  or 
three  trees  are  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and 
most  of  the  fruit  has  fallen.  Miss  O’Shea  has 
also  enclosed  specimen*  of  some  of  the  leaves. 


They  appear  very  unhealthy,  and  she  thinks  there 
may  be  some  connection  between  the  unhealthy 
leaves  and  the  fruit.  The  trouble  reappears 
every  year.  Miss  O’Shea  always  has  the  trees 
winter  washed,  and  as  far  as  she  is  able  keeps 
up  a  ceaseless  warfare  against  insect  pests.  Last 
year  she  had  the  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  appearance 
of  the  leaves,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  any  good. 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  correct  in  thinking 
the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  leaves  connected 
with  the  disease  of  the  fruits,  for  they  are  both 
attacked  by  the  same  fungus,  namely  Clados- 
porium  dendriticum,  which  attacks  both  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  trouble  will  certainly  reappear 
every  year  so  long  as  it  is  not  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  cultivator.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an 
excellent  cure,  but  requires  to  be  persisted  in 
throughout  the  summer.  The  owner  should  com¬ 
mence  by  spraying  with  the  usual  formulae  for 
Apple  trees  soon  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 
The  next  spraying  should  be  given  ten  or  fourteen 
days  afterwards,  and  so  on  with  further  spray¬ 
ings  until  the  fruits  are  attaining  some  size,  but 
some  weeks  before  they  are  ready  to  gather. 
The  fungus  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  young 
branches,  and  from  thence  spreads  into  the  young 
leaves  and  the  young  fruits  year  after  year. '  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  advocate  spraying  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the  season.  ~  The 
fungus  is  perennial  in  the  tree,  and,  being  inside, 
the  fungicide  can  only  attack  the  spores  when 
they  come  outside  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
spreading  to  healthy  parts  of  the  tree.  If  our 
reader  succeeds  by  this  means  in  reducing  the 
number  of  useless  fruits,  she  will  have  done  well 
daring  the  first  season,  but  we  may  say  that 
skilled  sprayers  manage  to  save  a  large  percentage 
of  their  fruits  by  this  precautionary"  means.  The 
fruits  sent  us  were  also  attacked  by  other  fungi, 
probably  after  they  fell  from  the  tree,  but  that 
named  is  certainly  the  first  to  be  guarded  against. 
We  should  advise  all  fruits  to  be  gathered  up  and 
burned  at  once.  Leaving  them  under  the  trees 
only  encourages  the  spread  of  the  fungus.  We 
would  also  suggest  that  the  trees  are  too  crowded 
by  being  planted  too  closely  together  or  the 
branches  of  the  individual  trees  are  crowded,  and 
that  encourages  the  spread  of  this  fungus  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to 
thin  out  all  useless  wood  upon  the  trees,  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  is  not  carrying  any  healthy  fruit. 
Winter  washing  is  intended  for  quite  a  different 
ailment— -namely,  insect  pests  of  various  kinds 
into  which  we  cannot  enter  at  present. 

Naming  of  Plants 

I  should  very  much  like  to  have  the  plants  in 
my  garden  named  for  the  purpose  of  study.  I 
understand  the  usual  plan  is  to  pass  the  names 
through  The  Gardening  World,  but  .by  the 
time  the  names  would  reach  me  in  that  wav  the 
flowers  would  be  out  of  date.  Is  there  no  other 
convenient  method  of  supplving  me  direct  with 
the  names?  (H.  G.  P.) 

Our- time  is  usually  very  much  occupied,  and  to 
encourage  you  to  come  to  the  office  with  the 
object  of  having  the  plants  named  would  onlv  be 
to  disappoint  you.  We  cannot  guarantee  to  be 
always  at  home  even,  so  that  it  will  be  necessarv 
to  leave  the  specimens  at  the  office  in  any  case. 
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Provided  you  send  them  in  so  as  to  reach  us  on 
Saturday  or  Monday  morning,  you  can  have  the 
names  through  The  Gabdening  Wobld  dated 
only  seven  days  later.  Most  flowers  would  keep 
longer  than  a  week,  and  those  that  are  very 
perishable  may  not  always  remain  fresh  until 
you  receive  the  names,  but  provided  you  send 
good  specimens  with  typical  leaves  and  a  few  of 
the  earliest  flowers,  packed  in  a  box  with  damp 
moss,  they  would  remain  fresh  while  being  carried 
through  the  post  until  we  see  them.  In  the  case 
of  very  rare  or  unknown  specimens  it  might  be 
necessary  to  wait  until  research  lias  been  made 
for  the  names.  In  the  meantime  if  you  send 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week  you  can  depend  upon 
getting  most  of  them  named  in  the  next  issue 
published. 

Rose  Books. 

Will  you  kindly  say  which  are  the  three  best 
books  I  can  get  on  Roses  for  outside  growing ; 
also  Carnations  and  Auriculas?  (A.  R.  John¬ 
son,  June.) 

There  is  an  excellent  “  Book  of  the  Rose,”  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited,  London.  The  last 
edition  was  8s.  6d.,  but  there  is  a  new  one,  the 
price  of  which  we  do  not  remember.  Probably 
it  is  the  same,  but  you  must  remember  that  post¬ 
age  is  extra.  There  is  a  book  entitled  “  The 
Rose  Garden,”  by  William  Paul,  and  dated 
1848.  This  was  fairly  extensive,  and  we  believe 
obtainable  from  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  There  is  a  Is.  book  on 
Roses  by  the  same  author  published  by  Simpkin 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  London.  “The 
Carnation  Manual,”  issued  hy  the  National  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  Society  is  sold  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
second  edition,  price  3s.  6d.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  any  recent  book  on  the  Auricula,  and 
all  the  old*  ones  are  now  out  of  print.  If  our 
readers  have  heard  of  a  good  one,  they  will 
probably  assist  by  giving  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation. 

Name  of  Fern. 

I  enclose  frond  of  Fern  I  recently  purchased 
from  a  nurseryman,  the  name  I  do  not  know. 
It  had  been  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised. 
I  have  searched  all  the  Fern  authorities,  such  as 
Schneider,  Lowe,  etc.,  but  cannot  find  any  with 
a  red  stem.  It  looks  like  a  form  of  Lastrea 
atrata?  (W.  H.  P.) 

The  frond  is  also  unknown  to  us,  but  being 
only  a  solitary  specimen,  and  evidently  incom¬ 
plete  at  that,' it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
us  in  ascertaining  the  name  if  you  would  send  a 
young  frond,  showing  the  presence  and  nature 
of  the  indusium.  It  certainly  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  Lastrea  atrata.  It  looks  more  like 
L.  cuspidata,  but  as  a  very  large  number  of 
species  gradually  merge  into  one  another,  a  very 
poor  frond  of  what  it  might  be  might  represent 
a  good  frond  of  some  other  entirely  different 
species.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  dried  specimens,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  if  you  would  assist  by  sending  a  young 
frond  or  "certifying  that  it  is  a  Lastrea  and  not 
a  Polypodium,  then  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help 
you. 

H.P.  Roses  Mildewed. 

Some  of  my  Roses  in  the  back  garden  are 
badly  attacked  with  mildew,  causing  the  leaves 
to  curl.  What  is  the  best  way  of  getting  rid 
of  this  pest?  (M.  M.  W.) 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the  stage  of  the 
fungus,  whether  it  is  easy  or  difficult  to  kill. 
If  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  entirely  con¬ 
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fined  to  the  surface,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
destroying  it  by  means  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
This  might  be  mixed  in  water  and  syringed  on 
the  bushes,  or  the  bushes  may  be  wetted  with  the 
syringe  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on.  If 
there  are  dense  white  felt-like  masses  of  the 
fungus  on  the  leaves,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
fungus  is  in  its  second  and  difficult  stage  to  deal 
with.  The  worst  of  the  leaves  might  be  removed 
and  great  care  taken  to  rake  up  and  burn  all 
fallen  leaves  in  autumn  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  fungus  next  spring  from  the  resting  spores. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(C.  B.  G.).  1,  Equisetum  limosum ;  2,  Pyrus 
communis,  var.,  coming  near  to  P.  cordata,  but 
fruit  is  necessary;  3,  Xanthium  spinosum. — - 
(J.  W.  C.)  The  tree  with  white  and  spotted 
flowers  is  Catalpa  bignonioides ;  the  berried 
shrub  is  Leycesteria  formosa.  (W.  W.)  1, 

Epilobium  angustifolium  ;  2,  Lathy rus  latifolius; 
3,  Campanula  latifolia  alba;  4,  Senecio  Doria ;  5, 
Mentha  rotundifolia  variegata ;  6,  Melissa 

officinalis. — (A.  E.  S.)  1,  Origanum  vulgare  ;  2, 
Scabiosa  arvensis ;  3,  Scabiosa  Columbaria ;  4, 
Phyteuma  orbiculare;  5,  Asperula  Cynanchium  ; 
6,  Hypericum  humifusum. — (T.  R.)  1,  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni ;  2,  Olearia  Haastii ;  3,  Cassinia 

fulvida :  4,  Pernettya  mucronata ;  5,  Spartium 
junceum. — (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus;  2,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei ;  3,  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum  var. ;  4,  Cypripedium  venus- 
tum  ;  5,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. — (E.  M.  R.) 
1,  Sedum  Telephium  ;  2,  Artemisia  Abrotanum  ; 

3.  Chrysanthemum  Balsamita;  4,  Melissa 
officinalis  variegata;  5,  Hordeum  jubatum ;  6, 
Stipa  pennata;  7,  Eryngium  planum. — (Redfern) 
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1,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata ;  2,  Lonicera 
Periclymenum ;  3,  Hippophae  rhamnoides ;  4, 
Solanum  jasminoides;  5,  Jasminum  revolutum. — 
(C.  D.,  Garstang)  1.  Spiraea  japonica  Bumalda ; 

2,  Spiraea  tomentosa;  3,  Spiraea  salicifolia. — (B. 
Lockwood)  The  larger  Spiraea  was  S.  can- 
tschatica ;  the  other  is  Spiraea  Ulmaria. 

Trade  Catalogue  Received. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. — 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 


Barclay  author  of  the  “  Argenis,”  in  his 
leisure  hours  was  a  florist. 

Mr.  John  M’Laren,  who  died  recently,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  skilled  horti¬ 
culturists  in  East  Lothian.  He  was  for  a  long 
term  of  years  officially  connected  with  the 
Aberlady  Horticultural  Society. 
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to  give  from  every  plant  they  grow.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  subject  I  want  espe¬ 
cially  to  write  of  to-day. 

Hardy  Annuals. 

There  are  very  few  gardens  in  England, 
comparatively  speaking,  where  hardy  annuals 
are  grown  to  perfection.  Nobody  sees  these 
plants  under  anything  like  their  best  condi¬ 
tion  who  only  sows  them  in  April  and  has 
them  in  flower,  say,  in  July.  But  let  hardy 
annuals  be  sown  in  August;  let  them  have 
the  bracing  and  hardening  effect  of  a 
winter’s  growth  upon  them  ;  let  them  have 
the  growth  of  months  before  they  shall  be 
called  upon  to  yield  us  blossom  ;  let  them  in 
many  cases  be  “  stopped  ”  and  pinched  back 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  ;  let  them  have 
ample  room  to  grow  ;  and  grown  thus  the 
hardy  annuals  are  grand,  long-flowering 
plants,  yielding  masses  of  blossoms  on  great 
sturdy  stems  for  months,  and  decking  gardens 
through  all  the  early  summer,  while  yet  the 
half-hardy  and  tender  subjects  are  green  and 
flowerless. 


plants  at  an  early  stage  to  several  inches 
apart. 

The  Pendulous  Catchfly 

There  is  a  little  rose-coloured  annual 
(Silene  pendula  compacta)  that  makes  much 
of  the  June  beauty  of  my  rock  garden. 
Every  August  a  wealth  of  seedling  plants 
appears ;  it  has  become  a  beautiful  garden 
wilding,  and  is  pulled  up  and  thrown  away  if 
it  appears  where  it  is  not  wanted.  But  it 
often  comes  at  the  foot  of  the  rock-work, 
just  where  it  meets  the  pathway,  and  there 
the  dense  cushions  of  bright  rose-pink  flowers 
are  wonderfully  decorative  and  beautiful, 
and  the  rock  garden  would  lose  much  of  its 
charm  if  no  bright  Silene  flowered  with  the 
Saxifrages  and  Aubrietias.  It  does  not 
matter  how  sunny  the  spot,  nor  how  poor  the 
soil.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  drier  it  is, 
and  the  poorer  it  is,  the  better  the  Silene 
loves  it,  and  the  more  floriferous  does  it 
appear.  It  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  wide 
masses,  for  then  is  its  true  beauty  evinced. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative ,” 
etc.,  etc. 

II. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Gardens. 

Where  should  we,  here  in  England,  look  to 
find  the  most  beautiful  gardens  ?  I  think  we 
may  say,  without  hesitation,  where  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  amateurs 
who  have  made  a  real  hobby  and  study  of 
gardening  ;  for  in  such  we  find  not  merely  a 
collection  of  plants  that  is  likewise  to  be 
found  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  other 
gardens— rather  shall  these  that  achieve  the 
name  of  “  beautiful  gardens  ”  yield  us  wel¬ 
come  and  refreshing  variety— we  shall  find 
plants  established  with  due  regard  to  their 
needs,  never  a  sun-loving  plant  languishing 
m  deep  shade,  and  never  those  that  love  the 
shady  places  drooping  in  the  fierce  sun- 
heat.  These,  and  points  such  as  these,  the 
enthusiastic  gardener,  if  he  will  have  success 
and  see  his  plants  in  the  perfect  beauty  of 
health,  must  consider  Those  who  would 
have  beautiful  gardens  must  remember  that 
they  achieve  them  by  getting  the  best  it  has 


Layia  elegans. 

Does  August  seem  early  to  sow  ?  It  is  not 
too  early,  for  then  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  it 
is  often  possible  before  the  winter  to  give 
them  their  first  “  stopping  ” — such  of  them  at 
least  that  are  benefited  by  the  process.  Take 
the  case  of  that  pretty  new  annual,  Layia 
elegans,  for  instance.  It  is  not  an  annual 
we  should  select  to  use  for  “  bedding  ”  out, 
but  as  a  border  subject  it  is  grand  when  well 
grown.  Let  me  give  the  history  of  some  that 
pleased  me  exceedingly.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  August,  the  seedling  plants  were  severely 
thinned  in  October,  and  were  transplanted 
in  early  April  ;  and,  moreover,  they  were 
pinched  back  once  in  the  autumn  and  again 
in  the  spring.  The  result  was  plants  2ft. 
high,  and  nearly  as  much  through,  and  when 
their  season  for  blossom  came  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  white  and 
yellow  flowers  on  each  plant,  and  this  not 
enduring  for  a  few  brief  weeks,  but  veritably 
for  months.  And  in  a  garden  close  by  some 
of  the  same  plants  from  spring-sown  seed 
were  growing,  but  poor,  weedy  objects,  bear¬ 
ing  perhaps  thirty  blooms  to  a  plant,  and 
often  not  that.  And  what  applies  to  this 
plant  applies  to  many,  to  blue  Cornflowers, 
Godetias,  the  annual  Evening  Primrose 
(Oenothera  albicaulis),  Salvia  Horminum, 
and  others. 

Shirley  Poppies, 

I  should  think  those  who  have  once  grown 
autumn-sown  Shirley  Poppies  would  never 
again  be  content  with  the  produce  of  a  spring 
sowing.  The  difference  is  almost  incredible, 
and  one  of  the  great  points  of  vantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  autumn-sown  plants 
remain  in  flower  somewhere  about  twdce  the 
length  of  time  the  spring-sown  plants  do. 
These,  of  course,  are  seldom  transplanted, 
although  it  is  not  the  impossible  task  some 
think  it.  It  is  well  to  sow  on  a  light,  warm 
soil,  and  most  essential  to  thin  the  seedling 


The  Viper’s  Bugloss. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  another  in¬ 
valuable  biennial  of  taller  growth  for  some 
cruelly-dry  and  sun-parched  border.  This  is 
the  Viper’s  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare),  a 
native  plant,  but  a  really  good  subject  to 
colonise  on  such  a  spot  where  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  summer-flowering  plants  to 
thrive.  Here  again  the  seed  should  be  sown 
as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible. 

In  sowing  our  hardy  annuals  at  this  season 
it  is  well  to  choose  as  light  and  dry  a  spot  as 
we  can  find,  for  as  they  will  have  to  combat 
a  winter’s  wet  and  frost,  their  chance  of  sur¬ 
viving  is  much  greater  on  a  dry,  light  soil 
than  in  a  heavy  retentive  one.  As  the 
autumn  advances,  wet  and  rotting  vegetation 
should  be  removed  from  around  them,  for 
they  need  as  much  air  as  possible  about 
them. 

The  Madonna  Lily. 

There  is  one  bit  of  work  the  enthusiastic 
gardener  should  never  fail  to  do  this  month. 
So  universal  a  favourite  is  the  old  Madonna 
Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  that  all  seek  to  grow 
it.  Now,  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  is  to  get  it  planted  or 
transplanted  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has 
gone  to  rest,  and  this  means  during  August. 
It  starts  into  growth  again  veiy  rapidly,  and 
few  plants  suffer  more  than  this  if  the  bulbs 
are  long  out  of  the  ground.  Nowadays  the 
theory  that  these  Lilies  flourish  better  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  has 
quite  exploded.  The  remains  of  an  old  hot¬ 
bed,  thoroughly  decayed  and  put  below7  the 
bulbs,  with  an  interlayer  of  soil,  is  what  they 
require.  A  point  to  remember,  however,  is 
to  press,  that  is  to  say,  tread  down  the 
manure  before  adding  the  soil,  for  it  may 
often  spell  failure  to  have  this  loose  beneath 
them.  I  grow  my  Madonna  Lilies  in  a 
terribly  dry  border,  exposed  to  almost  all  the 
summer  sunshine,  but  the  Lilies  seem  to  like 
it,  and  flower  more  plentifully  than  in  cooler, 
moister  positions.  F.  M.  Wells. 
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Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  propagation  of 
Pelargoniums  must  niow  be  proceeded  with, 
taking  the  foliage  varieties  in  hand  first,  and 
these  winter  best  in  earthenware,  but  ordi¬ 
nary  wooden  propagating  boxes  suit  the  zonals 
admirably.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  passed  through  a 
A  im  sieve  suits  them  very  well.  Place  the 
rough  portion  of  the  compost  over  the 
drainage,  and  make  all  quite  firm  before 
dibbitig  in  the  cuttings.  The  zonals  should 
be  stood  oh  a  plank  or  platform  in  the  open 
air  to  root,  but  bronzes,  tricolors,  and  the 
golden- leaved  varieties  should  be  rooted  in  a 
frame  with  the  lights  tilted  up  back  and  front. 
V'ater  sparingly.  Violas  for  spring  planting 
should  also  be  propagated  without  delay.  If 
the  cuttings  are  placed  in  boxes  these  should 
be  stood  behind  a  wall  or  hedge  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun  till  rooted. 

Narcissi. — Where  purchases  of  these  are 
to  be  made  they  should  be  bought  soon,  as 
they  begin  to  emit  roots  early,  and  should  be 
in  the  ground  by  the  end  of  September  if 
possible. 

Carnations. — If  the  weather  is  dry  attend 
to  watering  the  layers.  Seedlings  should 
now  be  ready  for  pricking  into  a  nursery  bed 
to  stand  the  winter. 

Hollyhocks. — Seedlings  should  now  be 
ready  for  treatment  similar  to  Carnations. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

ilignonette. — A  batch  of  this  popular 
annual  should  at  once  be  sown  in  5-in.  pots, 
firmly  filled  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  horse  droppings,  and  one  part  leaf 
soil,  adding  some  mortar  rubbish.  Place  in 
a  cold  frame.  Sow  thinly. 

Schizanthus — 'Seeds  of  these,  if  not. 
already  done,  should  be  sown  in  pans  at  once 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

ocabious. —  A  pan  of  this  should  also  be 
sown  for  early  flowering. 

Hydrangeas. —  Admit  air  gradually  as  the 
cuttings  root. 

Begonias. — Assist  with  a  weak  stimulant, 
and  save  seed  of  good  varieties  as  it  ripens. 

Hard-WOOded  Plants  — Any  of  these  re¬ 
quiring  repotting  should  be  attended  to. 

Mums  must  have  stimulants  now.  Begin 
weak,  and  increase  in  strength  as  time  goes 
on.  Every  grower  has  his  own  preferences, 
but  a  reliable  stimulant  for  general  purposes 
can  be  had  by  placing  a  few  spadefuls  of 
horse-droppings  and  a  spadeful  of  soot  in  a 
coarse  bag  and  place  it  in  a  barrel  or  tank 
filled  with  water.  The  bag  should  be  poked 
from  time  to  time  with  a  blunt  piece  of  wood 
to  cause  it  to  emit  its  fertilising  properties. 
Bud-taking  must  now  be  closely  attended  to 
for  the  production  of  large  blooms.  Early 
varieties,  such  as  the  Desgranges  family, 
should  have  their  flower-buds  thinned  when 
fit  to  handle.  C.  C. 


Gardens. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cauliflower.— It  is  almost  time  that  a 
small  sowing  of  some  good  hardy  Cauliflower 
be  made.  Select  as  exposed  a  position  as  can 
be  spared,  for  it  is  essential  to  have  the  little 
seedlings  as  sturdy  as  possible  before  prick¬ 
ing  into  cold  frames  in  October.  From  the 
15th  to  the  25th  is  a  good  time  for  this  sow¬ 
ing,  and  I  find  that  none  stand  the  winter 
better  than  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt. 

Lettuce. — For  early  use  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  sow  at  the  same  time  as  advised  above  for 
Cauliflower.  Prick  out  into  cold  frames 
when  large  enough,  and  these  will  be  fit  to 
cut  very  early  in  spring.  Sutton’s  Winter 
Cos  and  Hardy  Green  Hammersmith  are  very 
reliable. 

Onions. —  It  is  now  time  to  go  over  the 
Onion  beds  and  give  the  tops  a  twist,  at  the 
same  time  laying  the  tops  over  towards  the 
north.  This  induces  the  bulbs  to  swell 
freely,  and  also  by  admitting  the  sun  helps 
at  the  same  time  to  mature  the  crop.  This 
crop  is  particularly  fine  in  this  locality  this 
season.  Even  on  the  earliest  soils  the 
autumn  sowing  of  Onions  must  now  be  made. 
Many  gardeners  rely  solely  on  the  Tripoli  sec¬ 
tion  for  this  sowing,  but  for  my  part  1  find 
that  such  superior  varieties  as  Cranston’s 
Excelsior  and  Trebon’s  stand  the  winter 
equally  as  well,  and  when  transplanted  in 
spring  yield  much  finer  crops  than  the  Italian 
kinds. 

Prickly  Spinach. — This  is  none  the  better 
of  -being  too  early  sown.  About  the  15th  is 
a  good  time  in  most  localities.  Sow  rather 
thinly  in  an  open  position.  If  it  can  be 
spared,  a  border  facing  west  is  a  good  place 
for  this  crop. 

General  Work _ Weeds  grow  at  an  alarm¬ 

ing  rate  at  this  season,  and  a  strong  endea¬ 
vour  must  be  made  to  keep  them  well  in 
hand.  Clear  off  all  spent  crops,  such  as 
Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower.  Not 
only  is  this  conducive  to  the  tidy  appearance 
of  the  garden,  but  many  crops  continue  to 
draw  large  supplies  of  food  from  the  soil,  and 
so  are  distinctly  harmful.  None  of  this 
material  should  be  wasted.  Where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  dig  it  in  at  tire  moment,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  in  a  heap  and  allow  to 
decay,  when  it  may  at  some  future  time  be 
returned  to  the  garden  as  vegetable  mould. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Pear  Walls  had  better  be  continued  with 
for  pruning  breast  wood  and  nailing  in 
headers.  In  the  case  of  young  trees  careful 
attention  to  the  training  is  most  essential  at 
all  times,  and  more  especially  just  now  in 
the  formation  of  a.  tree  by  pinching  and  train¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  see  to  the  thinning  of 
fruit  on  the  young  trees,  and  not  to  leave  more 
than  they  can  well  bear  without  doing  them 
any  injury. 

The  same  treatment  holds  good  to  Apples 
on  wall  or  trellises,  and  also  standards  where 
time  can  be  afforded  to  go  over  and  shorten 
the  growths.  It  helps  to  swell  the  present 


crop  of  fruit  and  to  swell  and  increase  the 
fruit  buds  for  next  year  and  future  crops 
better  than  pruning  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  being  always  careful  not  to  shake 
the  trees  to  bring  down  the  fruit.  They  seem 
to  be  specially  tender  this  year  with  the  dry¬ 
ness  at  the  roots,  and  I  find  in  many  cases 
they  are  drooping  badly,  especially  Lord 
Suffield  and  Ecklinville.  Cherries  on  walls 
where  fruits  are  not  picked  had  better  be  left 
until  the  trees  are  clear  and  nets  can  be  taken 
off.  Morellos  will  need  more  work,  but  by 
using  small  twigs  or  willows,  inserted  at  the 
back  of  branches  to  keep  in  the  young  growth, 
it  will  save  a  deal  of  nailing,  and  also  time 
can  be  saved  by  so  doing,  but  be  careful  not 
to  lay  in  more  wood  than  is  required,  because 
the  more  air  the  growths  can  get  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  them  getting  well  ripened, 
and  well-ripened  wood  of  any  kind  of  fruit 
always  gives  the  better  returns  the  following 
season.  J.  Fkasee  Smith. 

Cullen  Gardens. 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  GARDENS. 


III. — Culham  Court. 

This  charming  place,  owned  by  W.  H 
Barber,  Esq.,  lies  about  two  miles  distant  from 
Henley-on-Thames.  It  is  approached  through 
a  well-timbered  spacious  park,  across  which 
the  footpath  toMedmenham  Ferry  forms  a  very 
pleasant  walk.  Soon  after  entering  the  park 
a  footpath  strikes  off  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road  and  leads  direct  to  the  head 
gardener’s  house,  bothy,  and  other  buildings. 
This  was  my  rendezvous,  and  the  head  gardener 
(Mr.  William  Turnham)  was  soon  found,  and 
with  him  I  walked  round  the  range  of  houses 
and  vegetable  garden.  There  are  a  number  of 
small  glasshouses  in  which  were  Carnations, 
Crotons,  and  other  foliage  stuff,  Ferns, 
Fuchsias,  and  a  mixed  collection  of  plants. 
The  Carnations  made  a  grand  show,  their 
dark  well-curled  foliage  being  almost  as  pretty 
as  the  flowers.  Leaving  these,  we  passed 
through  the  Melon  houses,  where  plants  and 
fruit  were  in  all  stages  of  growth,  the  earliest 
batch  being  just  ready  for  cutting.  Peaches 
and  Vines  were  also  doing  well,  some  of  the 
earliest  trees  of  the  former  being  nearly  cleared 
of  their  fruit.  The  Peach  house  is  to  be  rebuilt 
this  year,  and  made  much  wider,  in  order  to 
give  more  room  for  the  trees.  This  work  will 
be  done  by  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers  on 
the  estate. 

The  herbaceous  borders  were  well  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  flowers,  Canterbury  Bells  making  a 
brave  show.  There  were  great  breadths  of 
Violets  planted  out  in  the  open,  for  Mr. 
Turnham  is  a  noted  grower  of  this  favourite 
flower  and  makes  quite  a  speciality  of  it. 
Chrysanthemums  were  there  in  great  numbers 
also.  Passing  on  from  the  kitchen  garden  we 
visited  the  lawns  and  terraces,  which  were 
surrounded  with  Bose  borders  on  trellises, 
posts  and  chains.  The  upper  lawn  has  cut-out 
flower  beds,  which  were  very  bright  with  the 
yellow  bedding  Calceolaria  and  Pelargoniums, 
edged  with  Echeverias,  with  dot  plants  at 
intervals.  Only  to  keep  the  lawns  of  this 
place  in  order  must  entail  a  deal  of  work,  the 
sloping  banks  adding  much  to  the  difficulty. 

The  mansion  is  a  fine,  solid-looking  building, 
of  red  brick,  well  situated  on  one  of  the  emin¬ 
ences  in  the  park.  Fine  views  of  the  Thames; 
valley  and  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
obtained  from  all  points.  Till  a  few  years  ago 
all  water  for  garden  use  had  to  be  pumped  by 
hand,  but  now  the  whole  of  it  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  small  gas  engine  and  stored  in 
tauks  for  use  as  required. 

A  cup  of  tea  proved  very  refreshing  at  this 
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;•  I  NTERVI  EWS  •: 

Mr.  Councillor  C.  J.  MEE,  F.R.H.S. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. 


The  town  of  “  goose  fair  ”  renown  has  been 
materially  improved  in  appearance  of  late 
years,  but  the  old  open-air  market  still  re¬ 
mains,  and  though  some  consider  it  quaint 
and  picturesque,  most  people  think  it  is  a 
slur  on  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
community  like  that  of  Nottingham.  The 
electric  trams  lend  an  air  of  go  and  move¬ 
ment  to  the  place,  and  while  decidedly  un- 
sesthetio  by  reason  of  the  overhead  wires,  they 
are  an  undoubted  convenience,  and  mean 
economy  of  time  and  money  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Nottingham  is  not  an  ugly  capital  ; 
but  while  there  is  little  beautiful  and  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  business  quarters  of  the  town, 
most  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  environs  more 
particularly,  are  distinctly  charming.  In¬ 


thousands  on  the  ever-widening  outskirts  of 
the  leviathan  English  metropolis. 

Judging-  by  the  gardens,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  Nottingham  people  are  fond  of  flowers, 
and  both  the  well-to-do  and  poor  residents 
display  commendable  ardour  and  taste  in  this 
direction.  .Mr.  W.  L.  P.  Rowley,  who  is  the 
Unionist  candidate  for  the  Western  Division 
of  Nottingham,  was  not  long  since  reported 
to  have  said,  in  the  course  of  a  public  speech, 
that  Nottingham  might  very  well  claim  to 
be  a  pioneer  among  garden  cities,  and 
though  my  limited  experience  does  not 
enable  me  to  endorse  this  statement,  and 
though  gentlemen  when  nursing  a  consti¬ 
tuency  naturally  say  nice  things  about  those 
whose  suffrages  they  intend  to  seek,  yet  there 
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point,  and  after  a  little  rest  we  crossed  the 
river  in  a  punt  to  one  of  the  numerous  islands 
which  lie  in  the  river  hereabouts.  This,  some¬ 
where  about  two  acres  in  extent,  is  used  as  a 
supplementary  kitchen  garden,  and  Potatos, 
Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Onions,  and  such  like 
crops  were  in  first-class  condition.  The  natural 
dampness  of  the  land  and  the  rich  mulchings 
of  peat  moss  litter  from  the  stables  which  are 
put  on  it  are  very  conducive  to  good  and  heavy 
crops.  When  one  considers  the  amount  of 
stable  litter  from  more  than  sixty  horses,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  garden  gets 
plenty  of  mulching  material.  The  Potatos, 
especially  those  from  last  year’s  Scotch-grown 
“  sets,”  were  very  robust,  and  gave  unmistakable  , 
proof  that  a  change  of  “  seed  ”  pays. 


A  GARDEN  OF _ 

ROSES. 

The  beauty  of  a  garden  does  not  depend 
upon  its  size,  whether  that  garden  is  devoted 
to  Pansies,  Paeonies,  or  Roses,  provided  the 
owner  loves  it  and  lays  it  out  and  plants  it 
in  a  delightful  way.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Bourne,  Bournemouth,  is  a  small  garden  of 
Roses  on  the  southern  slope  ;  the  front  gate 
is  festooned  with  Virginia  Creeper,  but  as 
soon  as  the  visitor  is  inside,  he  is  confronted 
with  Roses  on  every  hand.  The  wall®  of  the 
house  are  covered  with  climbing  varieties  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  they  have  been 
well  selected.  A  blue  Clematis  overhangs 
the  porch  of  the  house,  and  above  this  the 
old  Gloire  de  Dijon  was  a  wealth  of  Roses  a 
short  time  ago.  To  the  right  of  this  the 
saffron  and  yellow  flowers  of  William  Allan 
Richardson  make  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  larger  blooms  of  that  other  old  favourite. 
Aimee  Vibert  was  also  a  wealth  of  white  blos¬ 
som,  and  is  indispensable  to  those  who-  love 
Roses  of  this  class.  Some  of  the  Roses  are 
grown  in  the  form  of  bushes,  and  others  are 
trained  over  graceful  arches.  Amongst  the 
d warder  subjects,  Grace  Darling  and  the 
lovely  Margaret  Dickson  come  into  prominent 
contrast  with  their  respective  delicate  and 
charming  hues.  More  gorgeous  in  their  crim¬ 
son  hues  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Captain 
Hayward. 

The  garden  is  well  sheltered,  and  not 
entirely  devoted  to  Roses.  Tall  Pines  on  the 
northern  aspect  shelter  it  against  the  winds 
in  that  direction,  and  in  front  of  these  the 
beautiful  foliage  of  the  copper  Beech  and 
Japanese  Maple  give  character  and  tone  to  the 
arboreal  vegetation.  In  one  direction  a  back¬ 
ground  of  golden  Privet  forms  shelter  to 
masses  of  Carnations,  Pansies,  Calceolarias, 
yellow  and  white  Marguerites,  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  On  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  green 
sward  an  ancient  Pine  is  clothed  with  Ivy, 
and  supports  the  climbing  branches  of  a  small 
red  Rose.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Tillett, 
sends  us  an  account  of  this  garden  as  iff  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  “  Bournemouth  Graphic.” 


Insect  Life. — Insects,  generally,  must  lead 
a  truly  jovial  life.  Think  what  it  must  be  to 
lodge  in  a  Lily.  Imagine  a  palace  of  ivory  or 
pearl,  with  pillars  of  silver,  and  capitals  of 
gold,  all  exhaling  such  a-  perfume-  as  never 
arose  from  gum  or  censer.  Fancy,  again,  the 
fun  of  tucking  yourself  up  for  a  night  in  the 
fold  of  a  Rose,  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  gentle 
sighs  of  the  summer  air,  and  nothing  to  do 
when  you  awake  but  to  wash  yourself  in  a 
clear  dewdrop,  and  fall  to-  and  eat  your  couch. 


deed,  few  manufacturing  towns  have  such 
picturesque  neighbouring  scenery  as  Not¬ 
tingham.  This  would  immediately  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  stranger  who  should  make  ob¬ 
servations  on  a  clear  day  from  the  com¬ 
manding,  precipitous  rock  on  which  Not¬ 
tingham  Castle  stands.  From  this  elevation 
he  may  cast  his  eye  over  an  extensive  track 
of  country  with  the  beautiful  Yale  of  Trent 
and  the  fertile  meadows  watered  by  that  river 
and  the  Leen. 

Building  operations  would  appear  to  be 
pretty  brisk  hereabouts,  and  the  style  of 
architecture  largely  in  vogue  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  hideous,  flimsy  brick  boxes 
which  spring  up  annually  in  hundreds  and 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  number  of 
well-kept  gardens  is  a  noticeable  feature  in 
and  around  this  important  industrial  centre. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
town  boasts  of  several  large  horticultural 
societies  ;  and  on  my  last  visit  I  determined 
rii  see  the  secretary  of  one  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions. 

My  selection  was  the  Nottinghamshire  Hor¬ 
ticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  I  sought  out  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  the  lion, 
secretary.  He  and  his  son,  under  the  style 
of  C.  J.  Mee  and  Son,  own  the  principal 
florists’  business  in  Nottingham.  So  I  went 
tc  Long  Row,  where  the  establishment  is 
situated,  and  saw  Mr.  Mee,  jun.  His  father 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Autumn-floweringPlants. — The  numerous 
varieties  of  these,  which  flower  during  the 
present  time  and  the  end  of  October,  are  a 
most  useful  section,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  among  hardy  plants,  for  our  borders 
would  be  very  dull  without  them.  Many 
of  these  are  strong  growers,  reaching  a  height 
of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ,  and  should  he  well  supported 
to  prevent  rough  winds,  which  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  at  this  season,  from  damaging 
the  growths.  Solidago  Shortii  is  quite  the 
best  of  this  family,  and  the  long,  drooping 
sprays  of  bright  yellow  flowers  are  very  showy. 
Rudbeekia  nitida,  which  is  also  known  under 
several  other  names,  is  a  fine  variety,  having 
very  large  single  flowers.  Another  of  the 
cone  flowers  which  should  always  find  a  place 
is  R.  laeiniata  Golden  Glow,  with  large, 
double  yellow  blossoms.  Helenium  'autum¬ 
nal  e  superbum  is  a  giant  in  growth,  and  has 
very  branching  stems,  carrying  innumerable 
quantities  of  flowers.  Among  dwarfer  sub¬ 
jects  we  have  Helenium.  pumil  urn  magnificum, 
Rudbeekia  speciosa,  R.  Bolanderi,  PhygeliUs 
capensis,  etc.,  these  being  among  the  motet 
desirable  for  autumn  decoration. 

Large  flowering  Gladioli  should  be  securely 
staked  and  well  watered  if  dry  weather  pre¬ 
vails,  and  a  mulching  of  some  short  material 
given.  A.  E.  T. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Ornamental  Crabs.  —  Among  the 
numerous  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  in  autumn 
the  Crabs,  without  doubt,  take  a  foremost 
position,  and  with  us  this  year  they  give  every 
promise  of  being  more  beautiful  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  past.  In  all  cases 
the  branches  are  heavily  laden  with  great 
quantities  of  fruit,  which  is  a  curious  fact, 
as  all  Apple  trees  in  this  district  are  bearing 
very  small  crops.  Where  the  Crabs  are  very 
heavily  laden  it  will  be  advisable  to  thin 
but  some  of  the  fruit,  or  the  branches  may 
become  broken,  and  it  should  be  seen  that 
the  trees  are  securely  staked  where  this  is 
necessary. 

Summer  pruning  will  also  need  attention, 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  fruiting  next 
season  very  largely  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  tliis  is  performed.  It.  should  be  done 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Apple  trees,  by 
shortening  back  the  growths  which  have  been 
made  this  season  and  leaving  about  five  or  six 
eyes.  The  varieties  are  fairly  numerous, 
but  the  most  ornamental  will  be  found  among 
the  following: — The  Siberian  Crab,  Pyrus 
baccata,  is  the  most  common,  and  seldom  fails 
to  fruit  freely,  the  fruits  hanging  on  the  tree 
long  into  winter,  and  although  not  very  palat¬ 
able  in  a  raw  state,  are  excellent  as  a  pre¬ 
serve.  Dartmouth,  Giant,  Transparent,  and 
John  Downie  all  have  red  and  yellow  fruits. 
Pyrus  niedzwetzkyana  is  a  little  known  but 
extremely  ornamental  species,  with  fruits  of  a 
peculiar  shade  of  red.  A  variety  of  P.  baccata 
named  Beauty  of  Montreal,  which  I  believe 
is  not  yet  in  commerce,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Grabs  on  account  of  its  high 
colouring.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prove 
his,  but  a  sood-sized  specimen  is  carrying 


large  fruits  in  great  profusion  here  this  year, 
some  samples  of  which  I  hope  to  send  the 
Editor  when  ripe.  P.  prunifolia  has  bright 
red  fruits,  and  its  variety,  fructu  luteo,  bright 
yellow.  Other  desirable  varieties  are  P. 
spectabilis,  Ringo  and  Kaido.  All  the  above 
Crabs  will  succeed  in  almost  any  well-worked 
soil,  and  are,  perhaps,  most  ornamental  when 
grown  as  standards  with  a  good  length  of 
stem.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos. — The  early  varieties  will  have 
now  completed  their  growth,  and  should  be 
lifted  immediately  and  placed  under  cover. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  so  doing 
one  invariably  saves  a  crop  from  the  ravages 
of  the  dreaded  disease.  Should  a  spell  of  wet, 
showery  weather  set  in  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  will  make  its  appearance,  and  when 
once  it  does  it  nearly  always  spreads  with 
alarming  rapidity,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  ground  is  generally  needed  for  winter 
crops.  Turnips  and  Spinach  as  a  rule  do  re¬ 
markably  well  after  these. 

Cardoons. — Though  not  everyone’s  vege¬ 
table,  these  are  frequently  in  demand  in  large 
establishments,  and  to  ensure  good  specimens 
the  blanching  should  be  commenced  at  once. 
It  takes  a  considerable  time  to  perfect  this  ; 
not  less  than  from  nine  to  ten  weeks  should 
be  allowed  ;  and  the  most  simple  and  effec¬ 
tual  way  that  I  know  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
bind  bands  of  brown  paper  first  round  the 
stalks,  then  hay  bands  bound  closely  together 
round  them  Place  a  stake  to  each  plant, 
give  a  thorough  drenching  with  water  at  the 
roots,  and  when  dry  bank  up  plenty  of  soil 
to  them,  finishing  off  in  the  same  way  as 
Celery  is  done. 

Cabbage, — Another  sowing  of  seed  should 
be  made  on  a  warm  border  to  form  a  suc¬ 
cession  to  that  already  sown.  Continue  to 
plant  out  Goleworts  on  any  spare  vacant  piece 
of  ground,  one  foot  apart  all  ways,  as  pre¬ 
viously  advised. 

Carrots. — 'Where  portable  frames  or  pits 
are  available,  make  a  final  sowing  of  the 
stump  -  rooted,  quick  -  maturing  varieties. 
These  will  give  a  supply  of  tender  young  roots 
through  the  winter  months,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  much  preferred  for  many  purposes  to 
the  larger  specimens. 

Celery.  —  Continue  to  earth  up  and  per¬ 
fectly  blanch  as  the  plants  become  ready,  so 
that  no  break  can  occur  in  the  supply.  But 
before  doing  so  give  a  thorough  soaking  to 
the  roots  and  place  a  little  fresh  soot  round 
the  base  of  each  plant,  dusting  the  tops  also 
with  this  about  every  ten  days.  Later  plant¬ 
ings  should  have  all  side  growths  carefully 
removed,  and  be  liberal  in  applying  plenty 
of  clear  and  manure  water. 

Celeriac  will  also  require  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage, 
and  the  surface  soil  should  frequently  be 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 

Sow  more  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and 
Radishes.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoor. 

Melons. —  The  weather  during  July  suited 
these,  whether  in  heated  pits  or  cold  frames, 
but  should  it  set  in  dull  and  wet  great  care 
is  necessary  as  regards  watering,  etc.,  as  the 
plants  are  so  susceptible  to  suddenly  die  off 
at  the  collar,  canker  being  the  cause  of  tliis, 
as  lias  already  been  stated  in  these  calendars. 
Although  shade  is  not  usually  recommended 
for  this  fruit,  we  find  a  little  is  really  bene¬ 
ficial  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ;  it 
prevents  the  foliage  getting  parched  and 
falling  a  prey  to  red  spider.  Plants  reaching 
the  flowering  stage  must  be  kept  dry  overhead 
until  a  crop  is  secured,  and  artificial  fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers  indulged  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  day.  We  planted  our  latest 
crop  a  week  since,  and,  providing  a  nice 
autumn  ensues,  we  usually  get  some  good 
fruit,  but  much  care  and  even  anxiety  is 
caused  from  the  time  the  flowers  are  set  until 
the  crop  is  finished.  What  is  required  for 
late  Melons  is  light  structures,  plants  within 
a  foot  of  the  glass  roof,  and  a  genial  heat  from 
the  hot-water  pipes  during  sunless  weather 
throughout,  this,  joined  with  careful  water¬ 
ing  and  avoiding  cold  draughts  likely  to  check 
the  plants,  nice  serviceable  fruits  should 
result.  Do  not  keep  those  in  unheated 
frames  too  moist,  or  the  remaining  fruits  may 
crack,  no  unusual  tiling  to  happen  with 
amateurs  or  even  practical  men.  Ventilate 
early  on  bright  days,  and  as  the  fruit  ripens 
keep  a  little  on  constantly.  Dust  with 
powdered  lime  immediately  any  decay  is 
noticed  in  the  bine,  and  keep  same  dry  as 
possible. 

Peaches  will  be  ripening  fast  now  under 
glass,  and  should  be  gone  over  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  gathered  before  they  are  too  soft,  or 
they  get  badly  marked  even  in  experienced 
hands,  and  soon  decay.  The  fruits  soon  ripen 
off'  when  placed  m  the  fruit  store,  and  keep 
many  days  if  not  bruised  in  gathering. 
Syringe  the  foliage  every  evening  as  soon  as 
all  fruits  are  off',  and  examine  the  border, 
applying  a  thorough  watering  if  on  the  dry 
side,  and  replacing  the  mulch  after  to  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture. 

Outdoor. 

The  most  important  work  connected  with 
this  department  of  late  lias  been  the  fruit 
gathering,  and  we  were  right  glad  to  see  the 
last  of  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Black  Cur¬ 
rants,  etc.,  for  no  matter  how  one  nets,  the 
birds,  thrushes  and  blackbirds  will  get  under 
and  prove  a  continual  worry  to  those  respon¬ 
sible.  We  have  Red  and  White  Currants 
still  on  a  north  wall,  also  Morellos,  but  the 
wasps  are  playing  havoc  with  these,  as  well 
as  Plums,  while  the  birds  stick  their  beak 
into  the  latter  almost  before  colouring  begins, 
and  the  worry  it  causes,  beside  the  loss  of 
crops,  is  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job. 
To  keep  sound  fruit  this  season,  with  the 
ground  so  dry  that  no  worms  are  available  foi 
the  feathered  tribe,  one  need  net  every  tree, 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  a  nice  rain  has 
fallen,  which  will,  I  hope,  improve  matters, 
but,  it  was  accompanied  with  such  a  high 
wind  that  much  of  the  best  fruit  standing 
in  the  open  has  blown  to  the  ground  this 
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year,  too,  when  it  could  ill  bo  spared.  Keep 
an  eye  to  early  ripening  Apples,  and  do  not 
allow  thorn  to  drop  if  it  can  bo  avoided. 
Lady  Sudeley,  Irish  Peach,  and  Beauty  of 
Bath,  all  being  good  at  this  date,  neither 
keeping  its  flavour  long,  so  should  be  used 
up  as  soon  as  ripe.  Continue  to  plant  out 
the  necessary  number  of  'Strawberry  plants, 
such  going  in  well  after  the  rains,  and  the 
hoe  must  not  be  laid  aside  as  weeds  will 
make  another  start  now.  Assist  heavily- 
laden  fruit  trees  with  manurial  or  other 
waterings  every  few  weeks  while  the  weather 
keeps  dry,  and  choice  Pears  will  soon  have 
to  be  netted  or  all  will  be  pecked  by  tom¬ 
tits.  Where  it  is  only  a  few  specimens  they 
could  be  put  in  muslin  bags,  or,  better  still, 
small  pieces  of  old  net  cut  up  and  tied 
securely  at  the  stem,  as  it  is  usually  here 
they  do  the  damage.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Schizanthus.  — For  making  a  bright  dis¬ 
play  in  the  greenhouse  this  annual  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  by  making  frequent  sowings  in 
batches  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
it  is  possible  to  have  same  in  flower  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  The  present  time  is  op¬ 
portune  for  sowing  seed  for  providing  plants 
for  an  early  spring  display.  Like  most 
plants  of  annual  duration,  the  Schizanthus 
resents  disturbance  of  the  roots  ;  therefore 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  60-sized  pots  and 
repotted  into  48’s  when  large  enough  ;  this 
size  will  be  large  enough  to  flower  them  in. 
llie  compost  should  be  rich  and  sandy,  and 
sow  a  pinch  of  seed  thinly  in  each  pot.  When 
large  enough  thin  out  the  weakest,  leaving 
those  of  the  strongest.  Aim  at  maintaining 
robust  growth  throughout  by  keeping  near 
tile  roof-glass  and  admitting  air  freely. 
Begonia  G-loire  de  Lorraine.— This  species 
and  its  varieties  are  almost  indispensable  for 
winter  flowering,  and,  if  not  already  done, 
the  young  plants  should  be  shifted  on  into 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  A  com¬ 
post  I  have  found  suit  the  plants  best  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  good  friable  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  dried  cow  manure,  adding  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  and  bone-meal.  A  neat 
stake  should  be  placed  to  the  centre  of  each 
plant  and  encourage  free  growth  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoots.  These  plants  should  never  be 
pinched.  Shade  lightly  through  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  keep  the  staging  well 
s3  ringed  to  create  a  humid  atmosphere. 

Caladiums  and  Achiincnes.- — These  should 
now  be  allowed  to  die  down  by  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  the  water  supply.  When  the  foliage 
has  quite  decayed,  lay  them  on  their  sides 
m  a  warm,  dry  position  in  the  stove  or  green¬ 
house.  Although  the  corms  require  rest 
during  winter  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dust-dry,  neither  should  they  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  low  temperature. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — If  flowers  are  wanted 
by  Christmas,  or  before,  by  forcing  the 
crowns,  some  of  the  best  Berlins  should  be 
procured  and  potted  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  by  early  potting  the  best  results  are 
achieved.  pp  yj 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.— My  aim,  as  far 
is  possible,  in  compiling  my  notes  “  Orchids 
or  Amateurs,”  has  been  to  draw  attention, 
irstly,  to  the  most  easily  cultivated  and  the 
east  expensive  kinds  of  Orchids,  suitable  for 
ultivation  by  amateurs,  and  those  whose  space 
s  limited  ;  secondly,  I  feel  that  the  kinds 
hat  will  produce  their  flowers  during  the 


season  of  the  year  when  there  is  practically 
nothing  attractive  in  the  outside  garden  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  well  as  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  cultivators.  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  recommending 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  as  being  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  miniature  growing  cool  house 
Orchids  that  produce  their  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  through  the 
early  spring  months. 

The  plants  may  be  procured  as  imported,  or 
in  an  established  condition,  for  a  modest  out¬ 
lay.  They  are  best  grown  in  clumps,  that  is 
to  say,  several  plants  massed  together  ;  being 
of  miniature  structure,  they  are  particularly 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  baskets  or  shallow 
pans.  Thus  they  may  he  suspended  near  the 
roof  glass,  where  they  can  display  their 
flowers  to'  the  best  advantage  when  in  bloom. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 


is  necessary  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
foliage  in  a  plump  state.  About  August  they 
commence  to  emit  new  growths ;  as  soon  as 
these  make  their  appearance,  more  liberal 
treatment  may  be  given,  and  every  encourage¬ 
ment  afforded  to  aid  the  developing  growth. 
The.  flowers  are  produced  immediately  the 
leaf  bursts,  just  when  the  growths  are  about 
half-developed.  The  flowers  last  several 
weeks  in  perfection  ;  their  brilliant  colour 
always  seems  to  lend  a  warmth  to  the  cheerless 
outside  condition  on  entering  the  house. 
Liberal  treatment  must  be  afforded  after  the 
flowering  season  has  passed  until  the  growth 
reaches  maturity. 

Small  thrips  and  brown  ‘scale  are  the  worst 
insect  posts.  The  former  may  be  destroyed 
by  fumigation  or  dipping,  but  the  latter  must 
be  removed  by  carefully  sponging  the  parts 
affected  and  removing  all  that  may  be 
observed. . 

There  are  many  hybrids  that  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  intercrossing  of  Sophronitis 
with  other  genera.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  have  proved  desirable  additions,  but  I 
would  not  advise  their  cultivation  in  the 
majority  of  cases  as  likely  to  be  a  success  with 
amateurs,  even  if  they  were  sufficiently  plenti¬ 
ful  for  the  purpose.  The  easiest  grown  and 
probably  the  most  useful  of  the  whole  of  the 
bigeneric!  hybrids  of  Sophronitis  is  Epiphroni- 
tis  Veitchii,  Raised  from  intercrossing  Epiden- 
drum  radicans  and  S.  grandiflora.  The 
growth  resembles  that  of  a  miniature  Epiden- 
drum,  wliile  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flower 
is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
parents.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  fairly  light 
position  in  pots  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  cool 
house,  where  they  can  procure  fairly  moist 
conditions  about  them  at  all  seasons.  The 
flowers  are  much  more  brilliant  and  finer  when 
giown  in  this  position  than  is  the  case  where 
the  plants  are  grown  warmer.  The  plants 
may  be  procured  for  a  reasonable  outlay,  and 
the  compost  mentioned  above  will  be  found 
suitable  for  their  requirements. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- ♦ - 

The  Pampas  Grasses. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

_ — _ J 


The  pans  should  be.  fvell  drained,  and  a  com¬ 
post  of  fibrous  peat,  two-thirds,  to  one  of 
sphagnum  moss,  pressed  moderately  firm 
about  the  base.  The  best  season  to  repot  is 
immediately  after  flowering,  when  the  new 
roots  make  their  appearance.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  repot  too  frequently  ;  unless  the 
potting  compost  has  got  into  an  advanced 
stage  of  decay,  or  the  plants  have  outgrown 
their  pots,  I  would  not  advise  repotting.  The 
material  should  be  annually  examined,  and 
any  decayed  material  should  then  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  new'  compost.  They  grow 
best  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Odon- 
toglossums,  where  a  normal  temperature  of 
from  50  deg.  to  55  deg.  can  he  maintained 
throughout  the  year. 

The  plants  are  practically  at  rest  through 
the  hottest  months  of  the  year.  During  the 
dormant  season  only  sufficient  root  moisture 


( Cortaderia .) 

Hitherto  we  have  been  satisfied  to  speak  of 
the  Pampas  Grasses  under  the  name  of 
Gynenum  argenteum.  Now  we  are  told  that 
none  of  the  Grasses  in  cultivation  under  the 
Tu*me rt  Gynenum  are  really  Pampas  Grasses. 
Jlr.  Otto  Stapf  has  been  responsible  for  re¬ 
vising  the  group  and  bringing  it  into  line 
wit  i  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  considerable 
number  of  names  have  been  given  to  the  plant 
in  years  past,  but  apparently  without  suffi¬ 
cient  study,  so  that  their  position  in  scientific 
books  cannot  be  maintained.  As  the  specific 
nalt  of  the  name  was  most  closely  connected 
with  the  plant  in  the  minds  of  cultivators  he 
Jms  . retained  it  for  the  common  Pampas  Grass, 
winch  fie  names  Cortaderia  argentea.  He 
lias  placed  four  others  in  this  genus,  but  two 
in  he  has  only  seen  in  the  dried  state. 
^  i  o  ,  em  are  described,  however,  in  “  Flora 
and  Sylva  ”  for  July,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumble- 
ou,  of  Belgrove, .  gives  an  additional  amount 
°  .  ,  ~rmatl°n>  elating  Ids  own  experiences 
with  G.  Quila,  which  he  has  cultivated-  for 
about  twenty-five  years  since  it  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  by  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  One 
feels  greatly  surprised  that  so  little  should 
have  been  known  of  this  in  gardens  mne 
rally,  seeing  that  this  noted  Irish  grower 
addressed  it  m  Latin,  "Hail,  most  graceful 
and  most  beautiful  queen  of  theOortaderias.” 
Ibis  plant  is  also  represented  bv  a  wood-cut 
on  page  173,  showing  the  plant  at  Belgrove, 
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was  at  their  nurseries,  and  I  was  invited 
to  speak  to  him  through  the  telephone. 

“Want  to  interview  me?”  he  said,  m 
answer  to  my  request  spoken  over  the  wire. 

“  Why,,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  such 
treatment  ?” 

It  did  not  require  any  particular  smewa- 
ness  on  my  part  to  gather  from  this  that 
Mr.  Mee  is  inclined  to  be  facetious. 

“  You  are  a  public  man,”  I  replied,  severely , 
“and  I  understand  occupy  several  public 
positions,  therefore  you  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  publicity.  But  I  particularly  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  your  achievements  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitor  at  horticultural  shows,  and 
also  to  learn  something  of  the  horticultural 
society  of  which  you  are  secretary.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  it'must  be.  Come  right 
out,”  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation. 

Daybrook  Vale,  Sherwood,  is  delightfully 
situated  in  a  well-wooded  hollow,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lovely,  undulating  country. 
Here  Mr.  Mee  has  an  elegant  residence  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  carriage  drive,  at  the  entrance 
nates  of  which  is  a  pretty  lodge,  smothered 
in  flowering  climbers.  Adjoining  Mr.  Mee  s 
house  are  the  admirably  ordered  nurseries. 
The  front  windows  command  a  view  of  a 
picturesque  cascade,  which  empties  itself  into 
a  lake  dotted  with  verdant  islets.  Well-kept 
lawns  and  beds  ablaze  with  colour  and  many 
rare  and  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  occupy 
the  space  between  the  lake  and  the  house. 
It  is  an  ideal  little  spot,  far  removed  from 
the  madding  crowd,  and,  it  should  be 
added,  owes  its  existence  to  the  genius  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Mee,  who,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  property,  found  little  else  but 
bog  land  and  other  apparently  unamendable 
conditions. 

Mr.  Mee,  whom  I  found  in  one  of  the 
extensive  glasshouses,  is  a  tall  man,  a  six- 
footer  at  least,  muscular,  and  in  the  pink 
of  health.  What  he  is  like  the  reader  will 
be  able  to1  gather  from  the  excellent  accom¬ 
panying  photograph.  Nothing  could  be  more 
affable,  genial  and  breezy  than  his  manner. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  artificiality  about  him, 
and  he  puts  you  at  once  at  your  ease.  He 
is  essentially  a  man  of  energy,  and  it  was 
not  ^difficult  to  discover  during  the  time  I 
was  with  him  that  he  is  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  mental  endowments,  a.  kind  heart, 
a  hospitable  nature,  hating  humbug,  and 
delighting  to  do  good. 

First  of  all  we  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  nurseries  with  their  extensive  glass¬ 
houses.  The  amount  of  business  transacted 
by  Messrs.  Mee  and  Son  at  their  shop  in 
Nottingham  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  there  dispose  of  all  the 
’  produce  of  these '  hot  houses  and  gardens. 
One  large  house  was  full  of  fine  tropical  and 
other  foliage  plants,  another  was  devoted  to 
Orchids,  yet  others  were  given  over  to  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Tomatos.  There  was  a  big  house 
packed  with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  these  being  particularly  large.  In 
the  fruit  houses  were  some  magnificent 
Peaches,  weighing  some  of  them  over  a  pound 
each,  and  the  Cape  Gooseberry  and  some 
other  recent  introductions  were  in  evidence. 
The  grounds  were  in  apple-pie  order,  and 
everything  looked  in  prime  condition,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dryness  of  the  season.  The 
Apples  and  Pears,  however,  had  proved  a 
complete  failure. 

“  Now  let’s  come  inside  and  have  this  chat,” 
said  Mr.  Mee,  as  he  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  and  into  a  room  overlooking  the  gay 
parterres  and  the  cool,  umbrageous  retreats 
of  the  lake. 

Liquid  refreshments,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
were  ordered  and  placed  on  the  table,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  received  an  invitation  to 
remain  to  luncheon. 


“  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  much  to  tell 
about  myself,”  began  Mr.  Mee.  “  I  am  a  Not¬ 
tingham  man  born  and  bred,  and  entered  the 
world — let  me  see — yes,  in  1855.  I  took  up 
the  profession  of  horticulture  from  choice, 
and  being  naturally  and  passionately  fond 
of  gardening  have,  of  course,  never  regretted 
doing  so.  When  I  was  twenty-two  I  took 
Wallaton  Hall  grounds,  which  are  eight  and 
a-half  acres  in  extent,  and  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  them  for  some  years.  Then  I  bought 
up  this  property,  and. from  a  more  or  less 
barren  and  apparently  unpromising  waste 
made  it  into  what  you  see.” 

“  It’s  simply  charming,  Mr.  Mee,  a  verit¬ 
able  paradise,  and  I  should  think  you  may 
well  be  proud  of  what  you  have  accomplished. 

I  hear  you  are  now  a  member  of  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Town  Council?” 

“  Yes,  I  got  in  after  a  stiffish  fight.  I  re¬ 
present.  the  St.  Ann’s  Ward,  and  my  princi¬ 
pal  object  in  becoming  a  councillor  is  to  try 
and  reduce  the  rates,  which  I  consider  far 
too  high.” 

“  And  the  other  positions  you  hold  ?” 

“  I  am  chairman  of  the  Nottingham  and 
Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society,  in  which  I 
take  a  very  great  interest,  president  of  the 
Nottingham  Market  Stall  Holders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and,  as  of  course  you  know,  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society.  Besides  that  I  am  a 
member  of  some  thirty  societies  and  associa¬ 
tions  and  a1  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S.  Oh,  and 
I  may  add,  I  am  a  Mason ;  I  have  been  from 
A  to  Z  in  Freemasonry.” 

“  And  when  did  you  begin  exhibiting  at 
shows  ?  ” 

“  Really  I  forget,  but  it  was  many  years 
ago.  I  almost  forget  how  many  medals  and 
certificates  I  have  won,  but  here,”  opening  a 
drawer  of  his  desk,  “  are  some  forty  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals.  Those  certificates 
on  the  wall  are  only  a  few  of  what  I  possess. 

I  have  a  lot  more  upstairs,  but  have  not  had 
them  framed.” 

The  medals  made  a  grand  show  when  they 
were  laid  out  on  the  table,  and  the  gold  ones 
were  specially  fine  and  of  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Mee,  by  the  way,  designed  the 
beautiful  gold  medal  of  the  Nottinghamshire 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  A 
study  of  the  medals  and  the  scores  of  certifi¬ 
cates  on  the  walls  of  his  sanctum  proved 
that  Mr.  Mee  had  successfully  competed  at 
the  principal  horticultural  shows  throughout 
the  country. 

“  In  1896,”  pursued  Mr.  Mee,  “  for  a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  I  won  the  first 
prize  offered  at  our  show  by  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  of  a  silver  cup,  to  which 
the  society  added  £10.  During  the  years  I 
exhibited  at  the  Nottingham  Show  I  must 
confess  I  carried  all  before  me.” 

“  The  reward  of  enthusiasm  and  skill,  Mr. 
Mee.” 

“Yes,  I  was  very  enthusiastic.  But  I  have 
given  up  exhibiting  now  for  a  good  while 
back.  1  have  not  the  time,  and,  besides, 
think  I  have  had  my  share  of  prizes.” 

“  Here  are  two  more  medals,”  continued 
Mr.  Mee,  “  which  I  highly  prize.  One  is  the 
silver  Banksian  medal  and  the  other  the 
silver  flora  medal  of  the  R.H.S.  They  were 
given  to  me  at  two  large  provincial  shows  at 
which  I  successfully  competed  in  1896  and 
1897  respectively.  It  was  the  admirable 
practice  in  those  days  for  the  R.H.S.  to  occa¬ 
sionally  give  these  and  other  medals  for  super¬ 
lative  excellence  of  exhibits  after  the  competi¬ 
tion  awards  had  been  made.  Needless  to  say, 
such  unlooked-for  acknowledgments  of  merit 
were  very  highly  esteemed.  I  do  not  fancy 
the  R.H.S.  do  this  now,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  they  did.” 

“  And  now,  if  you  please,  a  word  or  two 


about  the  society  of  which  you  are  hon.  secre¬ 
tary.  Is  it  an  old  society  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  has  been  in  existence  only  some 
twenty-five  years.  And  for  a  long  while  the 
existence  was  a  precarious  one.  At  length  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  die  altogether  ;  it  was 
in  bankruptcy  ;  it  was  quite  at  its  last  gasp, 
and  the  members  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  have  to  go.” 

“And  then  you  came  to  the  rescue?”  I 
ventured  in  a  vein  of  'prophecy. 

“  Yes,  then  I  came  in  and  took  up  the  secre¬ 
tarial  duties,  though  I  could  really  ill- 
afford  the  time,  but  it  seemed  a  thousand 
pities  such  an  excellent  society  should 
collapse.  That  was  in  1898.” 

“  And  how  has  it  gone  since?  ” 

“  Well,  we  are  in  a  very  much  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  ever  before,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  an  improvement.  For  years  we  had  no 
headquarters,  and  had  to  hold  our  shows  any¬ 
where  we  could.  At  length  the  Corporation 
came  to  our  help,  and  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Public  Parks  Committee  we 
were  permitted  to  hold  our  exhibitions  in  the 
Arboretum.  This  is  a  beautifully-wooded 
public  park,  on  the  slopes  of  two  'hills,  of 
seventeen  acres,  and  centrally  situated.  Such 
a  lovely  situation  makes  the  show,  of  course, 
doubly  popular.  As  a  set-off  against  this 
great  advantage  have  been  the  recent  wet 
years.  As  regards  the  number  of  entries  and 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  we  have  nothing 
at  all  of  which  to  complain.  This  year’s  show 
brought  together  a  larger  and  finer  collection 
than  ever,  and  the  attendance  was  a  great 
improvement  on  former  years.  A  season  or 
two  like  this,  and  the  society  would  soon  be 
placed  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  there 
would  be  a  pleasant  surplus  in  place  of  try- 
ingly  monotonous  deficits.” 

“  How  many  members?” 

“  About  600.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  is  our  president  ;  we  are  affiliated  with 
the  R.H.S.,  and  in  addition  to  the  silver  cup 
offered  by  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  J.  Bright,  also  gives  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  cup. 

“Just  let  me  mention  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  I  must  say  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  encourage  a  love  of  gardening  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  have  a  number  of  excellent  allot¬ 
ments,  and  each  year  offer  generous  prizes  for 
the  best-cultivated  gardens  rented  from  them. 
I  myself  am  one  of  the  judges  in  making  the 
awards,  and  I  can  speak  from  experience  of 
the  splendid  productions  raised  in  these 
allotments.  Well,  at  our  last  show  one  of 
these  garden-holders  on  the  Hunger  Hill 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  his  display  of 
Begonias.” 

During  luncheon  Mr.  Mee  told  me  he  had 
desired  to  give  up  the  secretarial  work  of  the 
society. 

‘  But  they  will  not  let  me,”  he  said  plain¬ 
tively,  “  and  really  I  think  too  much  of  the 
good  work  the  society  is  doing  to  study  my 
own  feelings  too  much.” 

“And  then  they  pay  you  a  very  high  com¬ 
pliment,”  I  said. 

“  Yes,  I  recognise  that  fully,”  allowed  Mr. 
Mee. 

As  I  left  my  cheery  host,  he  said  with  an 
admonitory  laugh  : 

“Now,  no  larding  it  on,  mind.  Do  not  say 
more  than  you  can  help  about  me.  Just 
state  the  simple  facts,  you  know.” 

And  that  is  all  I  feel  I  have  done  ;  but 
even  then  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  by  way  of 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Mee  is  a  man  of  very- 
admirable  parts,  and  has  achieved  very  en¬ 
viable  distinction  in  a  profession  where  dis¬ 
tinction  is  only  won  by  much  painstaking  and 
a-  knowledge  and  skill  which  comparatively 
few  can  acquire.  Peter  Pexx. 
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ROSES 


THE  WAY 
TO  GROW  THEM. 


Anyone  with  a  little  care  and  patience  can 
grow  Boses.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  little 
account  of  my  success  in  the  culture  of  the 
queen  of  flowers. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  never  done  any  gar¬ 
dening,  and  now  I  have  a  glorious  show  of 
Roses.  My  Rose  garden  has  been  practically 
made  since  last  summer,  when  I  trenched  the 
ground  two  spits  deep,  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porating  plenty  of  good  rotten  manure.  This 
was  all  done  by  the  end  of  September,  which 
allowed  plenty  of  time  for  the  ground  to  settle 
down  before  planting  time  in  November. 

About  the  second  week  in  November  I  went 
to  a  local  nursery  and  purchased  some  fine, 
strong-looking  plants,  which  I  at  once  trans¬ 
ferred  to  my  garden,  making  holes  from  about 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  across  to  allow  plenty  of  room  to 


There  is  always  plenty  of  work  for  the  Rose.* 
grower  during  May  and  June.  With  the - 
maggot,  caterpillar,  and  green  fly,  it  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience  to  combat 
these  pests. 

The  only  way  to  keep  the  maggot  and  cater¬ 
pillar  in  check  is  to  hand-pick  the  bushes 
every  morning.  They  are  easily  detected  by 
examining  the  curled  leaves  ;  do  not  spare 
one  of  them,  but  squeeze  every  leaf  so  curled 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  If  this  is 
done,  there  will  be  no  cause,  to  bemoan  the 
loss  of  all  the  best  buds,  for,  as  sure  as  a 
morning  is  passed  without  examining  the 
trees,  these  ravenous  pests  will  find  their  way 
into  the  very  centres  of  the  best  buds. 

For  green  fly  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  quassia  chips,  well 


The  Hollies  Nurseries,  Bloxham. 


Being  attracted  by  the  pleasing  appearance 
of  a  picture  on  a  postcard,  we  asked  Mr. 
Ernest  Townsend,  The  Hollies  Nurseries, 
Bloxham,  Oxon,  to  lend  us  the  block.  Owing 
to  tin*  number  of  subjects  to  be  got  on  the 
small  space  of  a  postcard,  it  is  impossible  to 
go  into  details  with  regard  to  the  picture.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  the  cultures  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  Oxfordshire  nursery  include 
fruit  trees,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  herbaceous  perennials. 
It  has,  in  fact,  a  general  stock  of  nursery  sub¬ 
jects  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  locality, 
while,  of  course,  the  fruit  trees  and  Roses  can 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  We 
may  say  that  Carnations  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  nursery,  seeing  that  Mr.  Townsend 
raises  a  large  number  of  seedlings  every  year, 
and  some  of  his  selections  are  both  choice  and 
pretty. 


spread  out  the  roots.  Before  planting  them, 
however,  I  thoroughly  overhauled  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  any  tom  or 
otherwise  damaged  parts.  I  then  planted 
them,  putting  them  in  so  that  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Rose  and  the  stock  was  about  2  in. 
below  the  surface,  covering  the  roots  with 
some  fine  mould,  carefully  working  it  down 
between  the  roots,  and  then  filling  the  hole 
up  and  well  treading  it  down. 

After  the  trees  were  all  planted,  there  was 
not  much  to  do  till  plaining  time  in  March 
and  April,  beginning  with  the  H.P.’s  and 
finishing  up  with  the  more  tender  Teas. 

I  started  pruning  the  H. P.’s  during  the  last 
week  in  March,  and  finished  up  with  the  Teas 
the  third  week  in  April,  cutting  them  all  hard 
back  the  first  season  to  encourage  strong 
growth  for  future  years'  blossoms.  The 
strong  growing  sorts  were  cut  back  to  within 
4  in.  or  5  in.  from  the  base,  and  the  weaker 
ones  to  within  2  in  or  3  in.  from  the  base. 
The  result  is  a  good  show  of  flowers  and  plenty 
of  new  wood  for  next  year’s  blossoms. 


syringing  the  trees  every  evening  till  they 
are  eradicated,  not  forgetting  to  syringe  again 
until  clean  water  about  two  hours  afterwards. 

A  mulching  of  manure  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  to  the  trees  during  the  early  sum¬ 
mer,  for,  besides  checking  excessive  evapora¬ 
tion,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plants. 

I  herewith  append  a  small  list  of  Roses  that 
have  done  well  with  the  above  treatment:  — 
H.P.’s:  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sh  arm  an  Crawford,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  and 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  H.T.’s:  La  France,  Cap¬ 
tain  Christy,  Mrs.  IV.  J.  Grant,  Caroline  Tes- 
tout,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  and  Liberty. 
Teas:  Safrano,  Marie  Van  Houte,  Dr.  Grill, 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cocliet,  and 
F rancisca  Kruger. 

Anyone  who  wants  a  hedge  of  Roses  should 
try  Gruss  an  Teplitz  and  Gustave  Regis  alter¬ 
nately,  and  they  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result.  Ernest  A.  Turner. 

22,  Puller  Road,  Barnet. 


A  Noble  Japanese  Veronica. 

(Veronica  subsessilis.) 

Some  years  ago  a  very  handsome  her¬ 
baceous  Veronica  was  introduced  to  Kew  and 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  name 
of  V.  longifolia  subsessilis.  Its  distinctness, 
however,  has  earned  it  a  name  for  itself,  foi 
it  is  certainlv  not  very  like  the  European 
V.  longifolia  ‘  in  its  more  ordinary  forms. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  heart-shaped  at 
the  base,  and  almost  without  stalks,  which 
latter  fact  accounts  for  the  specific  name. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  large  terminal 
spike,  with  a  few  shorter  ones  from  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  stems.  The 
flowers  individually  are  of  large  size,  and, 
indeed,  the  racemes  are  very  effective,  while 
they  are  produced  on  stems  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  exceed  2  ft.  in  height.  It  is.  theie- 
fore,’  a  very  worthy  subject  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  for  the  narrow  flower  borders  in 
villa  gardens,"  where  tall  subjects  would  be 
inadmissible. 
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Black  Currant  Champion. 


Snake  Root  (Cimicifuga  racemosa). 


A  Hardy  New  Zealand  Veronica  (Veronica  Traversii). 
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Black  Currant  Champion. 

It,  follows  that  popular  varieties  of  any 
garden  plant  get  a  plurality  of  names  from 
different  growers,  each  one  thinking  he  has 
trot  something  different  from  Ins  neighbour. 
Baldwin’s  Champion  is  usually  accepted  as  the 
name.  The  special  features  of  this  hire  old 
variety  are  that  it  crops  heavily,  producing 
large  berries,  and  when  these  have  reached 
maturity  they  are  sweet  and  pleasing.  Tor 
this  reason  it  lias  long  been  a  great  favourite 
in  the  market,  and  always  fetched  a  good 
price.  Anything  of  special  merit  m  this  line 
is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  attacked 
by  some  enemy,  and  this  variety  lias  not 
escaped  the  bud  mite  any  more  than  the  less 

favoured  varieties.  , 

In  the  cultivation  of  Black  Currants,  the 
chief  points  are  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and 
free  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  retain  the  soil 
moisture  as  much  as  possible,  the  Black  Cur¬ 
rant  being  fond  of  moist  situations.  The 
chief  pruning  consists  in  cutting  out  old  and 
dead  wood,  so  as  to  make  room  for  young 
shoots  from  the  base.  If  these  are  too 
crowded,  some  of  them  should  always  be  cut 
clean  away,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  play  of  light 
and  air  upon  those  that  are  left.  This  thin¬ 
ning  out  is,  of  course,  gradual,  only  a  portion 
beiim  done  every  year.  It  should  he  done  in¬ 
telligently,  cutting  away  those  stems  which 
are  ceasing  to  bear  profitably,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  break  between  the  bearing  and 
non-bearing  wood  in  any  given  year. 


A  Useful  Shrubby  Veronica  (Veronica 
Traversii), 

Several  of  the  shrubby  species  of  New 
Zealand  Veronicas  are  relatively  hardy  in  this 
country,  provided  they  are  placed  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions.  To  plant  them  in  rich  moist 
soil  is  altogether  a  mistake.  In  their  native 
country  the  soil  must  often  be  very  hard  and 
dry  for  great  portions  of  the  year.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mild  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
has  made  them  what  they  are,  both  shrubby 
and  evergreen.  It  flowers  over  a  prolonged 
period,  according  to  different  situations  and 
aspects  under  which  it  may  be  placed.  If 
placed  in  warm  situations,  it  will  dower  well 
in  May  and  June,  but  if  shaded  from  the  sun 
during  the  warmer  periods  of  the  day,  it  may 
not  come  into  bloom  till  later  ;  but  every  bush 
is  furnished  with  such  a  wealth  of  trusses  of 
white  dowers  that  one  large  bush  continues 
to  be  showy  for  weeks  together. 

A  very  useful  purpose  to  which  this  can 
be  placed  is  to  put  it  in  dry  situations  between 
the  dwelling-house  and  the  garden  gate,  abut¬ 
ting  on  the  street  in  the  case  of  cottage  and 
villa  gardens.  It  should  be  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  whatever  the  aspect  on  which  it 
may  be  planted,  but  even  when  the  dwelling- 
house  faces  the  north,  if  the  plant  is  close  to 
the  garden  gate,  it  will  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  light,  air,  and  sunshine  during  several 
hours  of  the  day  at  least,  provided  the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  not  overhung  by  large  trees. 

Only  those  who  grow  a  bush  about  4  ft.  wide 
and  high  can  imagine  what  a  glorious  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  front  garden  it  makes  durincr  the 
summer  months.  In  case  of  a  very  severe 


winter  intervening,  it  is  always  well  to  have 
a  few  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  and 
stored  in  pots  in  cold  frames  t,o>  make  good 
any  loss.  Those  who  have  a  conservatory 
would  be  able  to  save  their  plant,  even  in  the 
severest  winters,  if  grown  in  a  tub  and  placed 
indoors  in  winter. 


Black  Snake  Root  (Cimicifuga  racemosa). 

Several  species  of  Cimicifuga  are  grown  in 
gardens,  but  in  our  opinion  the  best  is  that 
under  notice.  It  is  certainly  more'  widely 
represented  in  gardens  than  any  other,  and 
its  chief  rival  might  be  described  as  a  plant 
which  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and  therefore 
does  not  affect  the  place  occupied  by  this  one 
in  gardens. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  long,  slender 
branching  racemes,  and  are  white,  tins  hue 
being  chiefly  determined  by  the  long  brush  of 
stamens.,  which  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  flower.  The  leaves  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Astilbe  japonica,  often  wrongly  named 
Spiraea.  The  plant  under  notice  is  a  typical 
border  subject,  requiring  nothing  special  in 
the  way  of  cultivation,  nor  in  matter  of 
soil,  provided  it  is  fairly  rich  and  well 
drained.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by 
division  of  the  rootstock  after  the  flowering 
is  over  ox  in  March, 

A  Very  Showy  Iris  (Iris  aphylla  Mme. 
Chereau). 

The  wild  form  of  this  garden  Iris  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  several  good  varieties  have 
also  been  introduced.  That  under  notice  was 
raised  in,  gardens,  and  has  white  falls,  witli  a 
broad  blue  margin  made  up  of  numerous  short 
stripes  running  from  the  edge  inwards,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  Carnation.  The  standards 
are  also  white,  with  a  broader  blue'  margin 
and  darker  veins.  Each  plant,  or  rather 
crown,  throws  up  a  stem  about  2^  ft.  in  height, 
each  bearing  a  number  of  heads,  from  which 
flowers  are  given  off  in  succession  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  Our  illustration 
represents  a  fine  bed  of  it,  which  bloomed  in 
June  in  the  Iris  Garden,  Ivew. 

Wet  or  watery  places  are  not  a  necessity  for 
these  Irises,  provided  the  natural  soil  is  re¬ 
moved  if  it  consists  of  inferior  material.  If 
this  is  replaced  by  good,  substantial,  fibrous 
loam,  the  Ins  will  make  wonderful  growth 
and  flower  freely.  A  large  clump  or  patch  is 
just  as  handsome  in  a  villa  garden  as  a  large 
bed  in  a  garden  of  more  pretensions. 

The  White  Dutch  Currant, 

Readeis  who  are'  exhibitors  will  recognise 
the  sparkling  character  of  a  RVhite  Currant 
when  fully  ripe  and  ready  to  be  placed  before 
the  public.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  red 
pigment,  the  skin  is  practically  transparent, 
and  the  seeds  or  their  outlines  can  often  be 
seen  through  the  skin.  All  White  Currants 
are  merely  varieties  of  tbei  red. 

When  properly  grown,  the  berries  are  of 
large  size,  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  the 
Currant  kind.  A  White  Currant  must  not  be 
treated  m  the  same  way  as  a  Black  Currant 
as  it  flowers  and  fruits  chiefly  on  the  spurs 


-of  the  old  wood.  A  White  Currant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  size,  consists  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  straight  ascending  or  spreading 
shoots,  from  the  old  wood  of  which  the  Cur¬ 
rants  are  annually  produced.  In  pruning  a 
bush  in  winter,  presuming  that  no  summer 
attention  has  been  given,  the  operator  begins 
by  cutting  away  all  the  side  slicots  that  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  leading  stems,  leaving  only 
about  jin.,  or  even  less,  of  the  young  lateral 
shoot.  If  the  bush  has  reached  the  limit  of 
size,  the  leader  may  be  cut  hack  closely  in 
the  same  way  as  the  laterals  ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  bushes  are  young,  and  there  is  still 
room  for  their  extension,  about  6  in.  or  8  in. 
of  young  wood — that  is,  of  last  summer’s 
■shoot — should  be  left,  in  order  to  extend  the 
leader.  Usually  these  bushes  get  to  the 
limits  of  size  soon  enough,  so  that  6  in.  of 
leader  is  usually  sufficient  to  leave. 

Hall’s  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  japonica 
halliana). 

Several  names  have  been  given  in  gardens 
and  nurseries  to  this  beautiful  Honeysuckle, 
but  the  correct  one  is  that  above  given.  It 
is  a  variety  certainly  of  the  Japanese  Honey¬ 
suckle,  but  flowers  much  more  freely  than 
that  ;  consequently  it  has  attained  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  popularity,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America. 

The  plant  shown  is  grown  on  a  high  iron 
pillar  in  Ivew  Gardens,  the  main  stems  being 
secured  to  the  pillar,  while  all  the  side  shoots 
are  allowed  to  hang  down  freely.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  jiairs,  and,  when  first  ex¬ 
panded,  they  are  white,  but  vexiy  soon  change 
to  a  honey-yellow.  These  flowers1  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  excessive  numbers,  so  that  the  plant 
is  quite  effective  as  a  climber,  independently 
of  the  sweet  odour  which  emanates  from  the 
blossoms. 

Tlie  Garden  Salpiglossis  (Salpiglossis 
sinuata). 

At  the  lower  rignt-hand  corner  of  our  sheet 
of  pictures  is  a  bunch  of  the  garden  Salpi¬ 
glossis.  The  plant  proves  only  annual  in  this 
country,  and  has,  of  course,  to  be  raised  every 
year  in  the  same  way  as  Stocks  or  Asters  to 
get  them  into  bloom  early.  It  is  a  plant  that 
delights  in  dry  weather,  owing  to  the  numerous 
sticky  glands  with  which  all  parts  of  the  plant 
are  furnished.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Potato,  but  is  not  a  very  ordinary  form 
for  that  order. 

The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  produced  in 
■great  continuity  during  July,  August,  and 
September  if  it  has  been  raised  sufficiently 
early.  A  packet  of  a  good  strain  of  seeds  fur¬ 
nishes  seme  remarkably  beautiful  varieties  in 
the  way  of  colour  and  venation.  Blue,  purple, 
orange,  crimson,  and  various  other  shades 
seem  to  interblend  with  one  another,  forming 
flowei'9  of  a-  very  complicated  pattern.  The 
more  intense  colours  run  along  the  chief  veins 
of  the  flower,  as  may  be  gathered  from  our 
illustration.  Besides  its  use  for  garden 
decoration,  it  is  also  useful  in  the  way  of  cut 
flowers,  and  for  any  decorative  purpose  that 
does  net  require  much  handling  of  the'  sticky 
fl  owers. 


Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. — The  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  fund  up  to  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  August  5th,  are  as  follows: — Pre¬ 
viously  acknowledged,  £45  12s.  3d.  ;  the 
Florists’  Exchange  Fund  (W.  Atlee  Burpee, 
W.  N.  Craig,  G.  H.  Rowdon,  and  the  Florists' 
Exchange),  £4  16s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  G.  Mitchell,  Is.  ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Moss,  10s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  H.  Sickelmore, 
2s.  6d. 
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Shirley  Poppies. 


( Palaver 
Rhoeas.) 


(See  Supplement. ) 


For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  un¬ 
aware  of  tire  origin  of  the  Shirley  Poppies, 
we  may  say  that  they  are  artificially  selected 
varieties  of  the  Cornfield  Poppy.  We  believe 
a  white,  or  nearly  white,  Variety  turned  up 
in  a  cornfield  in  the  parish  of  Shirley.  The 
seed  of  this  was  gathered  and  sown,  and, 
naturally  enough,  it  gave  rise  to  numerous 
other  varieties  varying  in  shade  of  colour. 
This  process  has  now  gone  on  for  several 
years,  so  that  we  may  attempt  to  give  a  general 
conception  of  the  different  varieties.  We 
have  ourselves  picked  up  a  similar  Poppy 
in  a  cornfield,  so  that  it  is  left  for  anyone  to 
make  a  similar  discovery,  and  to  develop  per¬ 
haps  a  different  strain  from  that  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  that 
would  be  an  albino  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term.  The  stages  of  albinism  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  varied  in  a  good  strain  of  Shirley 
Poppy.  For  instance,  the  ground  colour  may 
be  red,  rose,  pink,  or  some  other  delicate 
shade,  with  a  white  margin.  This  margin  also 
varies  immensely  in  being  narrow,  of  moderate 
width  or  of  great  width,  with  all  intermediate 
stages.  The  ground  colour  may  practically 
be  white,  with  a  thin  shading  overlying  it. 
In  other  cases  the  centre  may  have  rich  zones 
of  red,  orange,  or  purple,  giving  place  to  a 
margin  of  all  degrees  of  width,  combination  of 
colours,  and  shading.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Cornfield  Poppy,  there  is  a  black  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  of  the  four  petals,  and  this  varies 
immensely  in  size. 

As  in  the  garden  form  of  this  species  of 
Poppy,  so  in  the  Shirley  Poppy,  there  is  often 
a  tendency  to  became  semi-double  or  double, 
but  we  should  regard  all  those  as  rogues  to 
be  weeded  out,  because  it  robs  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  character  which  has  made  the 
Shirley  Poppies  popular  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Their  beauty  for  garden  decoration 
is  unimpeachable,  and  for  cut  flower  purposes 
there  is  no  end  of  combinations  under  which 
they  may  be  used. 

The  chief  item  is  to  cut  flowers  in  the  early 
morning  before  the  sun  extracts  the  sap  from 
the  stems,  and  to  cut  only  those  which  have 
opened  for  the  first  time,  as  these  prove  the 
most  durable  and  most  beautiful  in  decorative 
arrangements,  or  in  single  vases  for  room 
decoration.  They  are  obtained  annually  from 
seeds,  which  are  produced  in  abundance.  The 
best  lesults  are  produced  by  plants  which  have 
stood  the  winter  in  the  open  ground.  The 
seeds,  in  fact,  should  be  sown  in  August,  and 
in  March  or  April  for  a  succession  of  flowers. 


Happiness  and  Rest  in  Horticulture. _ 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  some  years  ago,  when 
presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gardeners’’Royal 
Benetolent  Institution,  sounded  the  praises  of 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  with  no  uncertain 
voice  as  an  unselfish  pursuit,  and  suited  alike 
to  rich  and  poor,  the  meanest  and  the  greatest. 
Never  before,  he  said,  were  flowers  so  largely 
used  in  decoration;  they  might  be  said  to 
accompany  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
They  added  another  charm  to  female  loveli¬ 
ness,  and  did  something  even  to  relieve  the 
repulsive  ugliness  of  male  attire.  Statesmen, 
philosophers,  doctors,  lawyers,  poets  had  all 
found  happiness  and  rest  in  horticulture ;  and 
in  those  explorers  ever  seeking  for  new 
beauties  and  varieties  in  distant  lands  it  had 
heroes  of  romance  rot  surpassed  by  those  of 
any  other  travellers. 
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THE  SUBURBAN 

FRONT  GARDEN 


The  Garden. 
®  All  Front. 


Joy  way  of  furnishing  a  contrast  to  my  notes 
on  a  front  garden,  page  643,  I  propose  to 
mention  another  style,  which  is  unhappily 
disappearing ;  it  is  an  interesting  and  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  building  a  house  at  the  back 
of  the  garden,  so  that  the  garden  reaches  out  to 
the  street,  keeping  the  house  .quiet  and 
secluded.  I  do  not  put  it  forward  as  an 
instance  of  modern  tendency,  but  could  wish 
that  more  houses  were  built  on  the  same  plan, 
so  as  to  have  the  house  as  far  from  the  street 
as  possible,  with  the  garden  almost  or  entirely 
in  front.  This  means  a  central  walk  down  the 
middle  of  the  garden  straight  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  that  is  a  matter  not  only  of  easy 
accomplishment  but  highly  convenient  to  the 
owner  of,  or  resident  in,  the  house. 

The  garden  itself  would  be  about  100  yards 
long,  with  the  house  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  width,  but  in  the  rear  of  the 
garden.  Such  houses  may  be  covered  with  a 
wealth  of  climbers  to  keep  them  shady  and  cool 
even  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the  one  I  have  in 
view  is  covered  with  Polyantha  Roses,  the 
blooms  of  which  are  now  over,  but  the  leafy 
festoons  remain. 

On  either  side  of  the  central  vista  the  ground 
is  occupied  with  vegetables,  such  as  Carrots, 
Cabbages,  Parsnips,  Potatos  and  other  useful 
crops.  In  order  to  get  the  most  variety  out  of 
this  piece  of  ground,  fruit  trees,  chiefly  Apples, 
in  the  form  of  half  standards,  are  planted  in  a 
.  single  row  along  the  middle  of  the  vegetable 


area,  making  a  line  of  trees  on  either  side  of 
the  central  walk,  but  standing  well  back,  thus 
giving  them  plenty  of  room  tor  light  and  air, 
and  without  overshadowing  the  vegetables 
unduly. 

The  owner  loves  flowers  as  well,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  central  walk  is  a  loDg  narrow  border 
planted  at  intervals  w  ith  Damask  and  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Lilium  candidum  and  Carna¬ 
tions  ;  these  are  amongst  the  more  permanent 
occupants  of  the  borders,  but  room  is  made  for 
Dahlias  at  intervals,  also  Calceolarias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Violas  and  Lobelias. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  all  the  other  plants  mentioned  can  be 
w  intered  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  roots  of  Dahlias  would,  of  course,  require 
to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  indoors,  but  neither 
of  the  flowers  mentioned  would  cause  any 
difficulty  in  the  furnishing.  The  Dahlias 
should  be  cut  down  and  lifted  on  the  first  heavy 
attack  of  frost ;  the  Pelargoniums  should  be 
propagated  in  cold  frames  about  the  beginning 
of  September ;  Lobelias  could  be  inserted  as 
cuttings  at  the  same  time  ;  Violas  can  be  put 
in  a  cold  frame  any  time  during  September ; 
and  Calceolarias  should  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  beginning 
of  October. 

The  above  garden  has  a  simple  wooden  fence 
inside  a  Hawthorn  hedge,  with  a  gateway  lead¬ 
ing  on  to  the  street  and  which  may  be  kept 
securely  fastened  if  need  be.  Q.  O.  R. 


WILD  SPORTS 
OF 


BRITISH  FERNS. 


& 

I  ^ 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday,  August  1st,  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
on  “  Wild  Sports  of  British  Ferns.”  His  ob¬ 
ject  being  in  this  instance  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  the  general  application  by 
botanists,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
of  the  term  “  garden  varieties  ”  to  all  abnormal 
types  regardless  of  the  fact  demonstrated  by 
the  lecturer  that  the  bulk  of  these  types,  in 
the  case  at  any  rate  of  British  Ferns,  were 
absolutely  wild  sports,  entirely  independent  of 
garden  cultivation. 

His  aim  was  also  to  show  that  cultivation  is 
by  no  means  the  main  factor,  if  indeed  it  be  a 
factor  at  all,  in  inducing  sports  of  this  distinct 
class,  since  all  the  types  have  originated  spon¬ 
taneously  as  wild  plants,  and  all  that  the 
cultivator  has  been  able  to  do  is  to  emphasise 
these  types  by  selection  from  the  seedlings  if 
they  vary,  as  they  frequently  do. 

The  peculiar  richness  of  the  British  Isles  in 
wild  Fern  sports  he  evidenced  by  citing  the 
latest  list,  which  catalogues  about  1,200  distinct 
forms  as  found  wild  among  our  comparatively 
fewr  species,  some  40  odd,  many  of  which  vary 
but  little,  and  some  not  at  all.  He  also  com¬ 
bated  the  theory  that  sudden  and  wide  varia¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  was  in  any  way  responsive  to 
changed  conditions  of  environment,  since  they 
are  mostly  found  on  hill  and  mountain  sides, 
in  glens,  and  similar  places  where  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial, 


while  they  are  furthermore  generally  inter¬ 
mingled,  both  as  regards  roots  and  fronds, 
with  perfectly  normal  plants  not  modified  in 
the  least.  Mr.  Druery  then  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  since  scientific  botanists  had  recognised 
that  this  particular  domain  of  investigation 
was  worthy  of  their  labour  many  most  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  bad  been  made,  including  that 
of  Professor  Farmer  that  certain  abnormal 
reproductive  Fern  cells  were  closely  akin  in 
their  development  to  those  of  cancerous 
growths  in  man,  a  fact  which  may  afford  an 
invaluable  clue  to  the  true  nature  of  that 
dreadful  disease. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal 
the  lecturer  determined  to  spread  his  further 
remarks  on  these  points  over  the  slide  exhibits 
and  to  subsequently  collate  such  remarks  for 
the  R.H.S.  Journal,  should  it  be  decided  to 
insert  a  full  report  of  the  lecture  therein. 

The  first  slide  shown  presented  the  various 
life  cycles  of  Ferns  as  depicted  by  Prof.  F.  O. 
Bower,  the  normal  roundabout  process  of  re¬ 
production  through  the  spore  being  short 
circuited  as  it  were  in  apparently  all  possible 
ways,  though  the  subsequent  discovery  of  Dr. 
Lang  that  the  Fern  prothallus  may  bear  spores, 
adds  another  of  Nature’s  short  cuts.  Some 
forty  forms  of  Ferns,  embracing  ten  species, 
were  then  shown  on  the  screen,  depicting  first 
a  number  of  wild  sports,  which  were  described 
seriatim,  followed  by  a  few  of  the  beautifu 
results  of  selective  cultivation  and  concluding 
with  a  view  of  the  lecturer’s  fernery  in  which 
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a  number  of  the  elite  were  grown  under  glass 
with  charming  effect.  The  great  beauty  of  all 
the  varieties  shown  and  the  extraordinary 
extent  to  which  a  specifically  simple  form  may 
be  transformed  into  a  finely  dissected  type  of 
utterly  different  appearance  were  well  evi¬ 
denced,  the  variation  being  often  far  greater 
than  is  seen  between  quite  different  species. 

The  fact,  too,  that  these  wild  sports  transmit 
their  peculiarities  as  a  rule  truly  to  their  pro¬ 
geny  by  spores  was  also  adduced  as  strengthen¬ 
ing  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries’  Theory  of  Mutation, 
by  which  he  claims  that  such  sports  in  plants 
generally  have  probably  played  an  important 
role  in  the  evolution  of  species.  All  that  is 
needed,  indeed,  is  a  capacity  in  such  a  sport  to 
establish  itself  freely  to  constitute  it  a  species 
proper,  since  otherwise  it  fulfils  every  definition 
that  can  be  formed  of  what  a,  species  really  is  : 
a  species  is  merely  a  constant  distinct  variety 
of  a  genus,  which  breeds  true  to  type,  and 
many  of  the  wild  sports  fulfil  these  conditions 
perfectly,  and  are,  as  has  been  stated,  even 
more  distinct  from  the  normal  than  many 
species  are  from  each  other. 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. 

These  remarks  regarding  “  N.  P. .  Hants’  ” 
query  on  Hydrangea  flowers,  pink  and  blue,  I 
am  well  acquainted  with.  I  have  a  plant 
from  which  I  never  fail  to  procure  flowers  of 
the  deepest  blue.  This  plant  neither  grows  in 
peaty  soil,  shady  situation,  nor  gets  any  arti¬ 
ficial  waterings.  In  this  instance  the  cause 
of  it  may  rightly  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  soil.  The  gardener  who-  was 
once  in  charge  told  me  of  his  experiment  with 
it.  I  cannot  bear  in  mind  exactly  the  direc¬ 
tions  he  gave  or  the  compost  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  one  thing  he  used  was  iron  peel¬ 
ings  from  the  blacksmith’s  anvil.  This  plant 
is  quite  a  picture  during  its  flowering  season. 
It  is  about  4  ft.  high,  and  as  much  through, 
and  grows  in  a  very  sunny  situation.  I  ob¬ 
tained  some  cuttings  from  it  last  year  to  see  if 
the  colour  was  quite  naturalised  in  it,  but,  to 
my  disappointment,  they  have  all  turned  out 
pink.  Perhaps  these  few  remarks  will  help 
others  to  give  it  a  trial,  especially  those  re¬ 
quiring  blue  forms.  I  will  endeavour  to  get 
any  other  information  possible  that  will  tend 
to  the  colouring  from  the  experiments  at  a 
future  date,  if  room  can  be  found  for  it  in 
this  column.  I  will  also  procure  a  few  flowers 
for  the  Editor’s  inspection,  should  he  be 
pleased  with  them.  Hydra. 

[Please  do. — Ed.] 


Books  of  Designs. 

Observing  the  correspondence  in  The 
Gardening  Would,  July  29tli,  about  “  Books 
of  Designs  for  the  Flower  Garden,”  I  beg  to 
state  that  John  Lane  (Vigo  Street,  London) 
publishes  several  books  on  garden  designs 
The  following  are  three  published  by  him  :  — 
(1)  “Garden  Craft,  Old  and  New,”  by  John 
D.  Sedding,  with  nine  full-page  illustrations, 
price  7s.  6d.  net  ;  (2)  “  The  Ethics  of  Garden 
Design,”  by  Thomas  H.  Mawson  (author  of 
“  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making  ”), 
with  numerous  illustrations,  and  thirty 
specially-drawn  plans,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 

Another  is  Volume  XXV.  of  “  Handbooks  of 
Practical  Gardening  ”  (all  charming  books), 
“  The  Book  of  Garden  Design,”  by  Charles 
Thonger,  illustrated,  price  3s.  6d.  net.  John 
Lane  will  send  to  anyone  his  little  booklet, 


with  full  descriptions  of  books  tor  and  about 
gardens,  on  receipt  of  a  post-card,  post  free. 

Hilda  Brickwood. 


Pink  and  Blue  Hydrangea  Flowers. 

It  seems  very  strange,  considering  the 
length  of  time  this  peculiarity  ha®  been 
noticed,  that  our  scientific  men  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  the  cause  of  it.  I  well  remember 
seeing  big  bushes  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  one 
mass  of  blue  when  visiting  some  Cornish 
gardens  a  few  years  ago.  There  the  cause  is 
generally  attributed  to1  the  large  quantity  of 
iron  in  the  soil.  I  would  suggest  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession,  wherever  blue 
flowers  show  themselves,  the  gardener  should 
have  the  soil  analysed,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  note  of  the  surroundings.  It  often 
may  be  noticed  one  garden  may  invariably 
have  a  fair  percentage  of  blue  flowering 
Hydrangeas,  while  the  adjoining  one  always 
produces  those  of  a  pink  colour1.  Again,  the 
occurrence  may  be  confined  to  a  county. 
Being  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  may 
account  tor  it  being  met  with  in  Cornwall. 
But  proximity  L>  the  sea  is  evidently  not  an 
essential  condition,  for  blue  flowering 
Hydrangeas  are,  I  believe,  met  with  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  Worcestershire,  and  still  further 
inland.  It  would  be  of  service  to-  know  if  it 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  “  W.  P.’s” 
locality.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
how  often  and  how  near  such  happens  to 
London.  A.  J. 

[At  Coombe  Wood  and  Coombe  generally. 
—Ed.] 


Sources  of  Plant  Food. 

Perhaps  the  Editor  will  permit  me  to  add 
to  his  reply  to  “  H.  A.  L.,”  on  page  632  of 
“  G.  W. ,”  by  stating  that  plants  only  take  up 
their  food  in  the  form  of  gas,  water,  and  salts. 
A  certain  amount  of  these  are  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere  through  the  medium  of  leaves 
or  foliage,  but  the  mineral  elements  of  plant 
food  are  abstracted  from  the  soil  through  the 
roots.  When  manure  is  added  to  the  soil, 
the  decomposition  of  the  manure  produces 
various  gases,  etc. ,  while  the  action  of  the 
manure  on  the  soil  may  be  said  to  cause  a 
disintegration  of  the  soil  itself,  setting  free 
mineral  elements,  which  are  also  valuable  as 
food,  and  this  process  of  decomposition  and  disu 
integration  goes  car  until  manure  is  decom¬ 
posed.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained  or 
increased  by  annual  dressings  of  manure,  as 
the  residue  ten  Is  to  replace  the  soil  which 
has  been  assimilated  or  removed  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop.  Plants  feed  indirectly  upon  the 
soil,  but  certain  elements  must  be  present  in 
the  -soil  in  some  degree  in  order  to  transform 
the  soil  into  the  food  suitable  to<  the  plant’s 
needs.  Manure  partly  effects  this  trans¬ 
formation,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
economical  manuring  consists  in  studying  the 
needs  of  individual  crops,  and  supplying  to 
the  soil,  through  the  agency  of  manure,  those 
constituents  which  that  particular  crop  is 
known  to  require,  or  which  it  is  known  the 
soil  is  deficient  in.  G.  F. 


A  Handsome  Chinese  Plant. 

(Rodgersia  pinnata.) 

China  has  given  us  another  remarkably 
fine  thing  in  Rodgersia  pinnata,  a  plant  of 
noble  aspect  and  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
leaf  and  flower.  The  hardy  plantsmen 
among  our  readers  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  older  but  very  handsome  R.  podophylla, 
with  its  richly-tinted  foliage  and  tall  panicles 
of  cream-coloured  flowers,  but  we  are  bound 
to  give  pride  of  place  to  the  new-comer,  for 


it  is  superior  in  every  detail.  Its  foliage  is 
even  more  handsome,  being  possessed  of  a 
richer  and  more  lustrous  bronze  shading, 
while  the  flowers  are  of  a  lovely  rosy  hue, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  yellowish  cream, 
just  sufficing  to  show  up  the  brighter  tint  to 
fullest  advantage.  One  generally  associates 
the  Rodgersias  with  the  bog  garden,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  happiest  there  ; 
indeed,  we  have  found  that  unless  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  are  sbghtly  elevated  so  as  to 
be  clear  of  water  in  winter  losses  are  almost 
inevitable,  for  although  the  roots  delight  in 
an  abundance  of  moisture  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  the  crowns  quickly  rot  if  too 
wet  in  winter.  We  believe  a  position  on  a 
deeply  dug  and  fairly  moist  border  is  far 
more  to  their  taste,  and  at  all  events  there 
are  grand  colonies  of  both  R.  podophylla  and 
R.  pinnata  in  excellent  condition  on  the  her¬ 
baceous  borders  here,  which  prove  that,  bog 
plants  or  not,  they  are  admirable  subjects  for 
herbaceous  borders,  and  as  such  should  be 
largely  used  by  all  whose  endeavour  it  is 
to  specialise  in  this  phase  of  gardening. 

Heather  Bell. 


ON  THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


CARNATIONS  from  Bloxham. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  box  of  blooms  of 
hardy  border  Carnations  raised  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Townsend,  the  Hollies  Nurseries,  Bloxham, 
Oxon.  Owing  to  the  diy  weather  the  flowers 
are  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  about 
the  middle  of  July,  but  being  no  advocate 
of  monstrous  blooms  we  quite  appreciated  the 
neat  forms  of  several  of  those  sent.  They 
have  been  cut  from  the  original  seedlings  now 
four  years  old,  but  some  of  the  plants  carry 
upwards  of  300  blossoms.  We  were  very 
much  pleased  with  a  pale  flesh  variety  named 
Pioneer,  which  might  be  taken  for  pure  white 
at  a  short  distance  awray.  The  blooms  were 
very  compact,  and  did  not  seem  to  split  the 
calyx.  A  pure  white  one  named  Magnifica 
had  larger  blooms  with  a  greater  number  of 
petals,  and  if  properly  displayed  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  would  cover  a  good  breadth  of  board. 
The  darkest  variety  sent  was  Townsend’s 
Britannia,  which  was  dark  maroon-crimson 
and  clove-scented.  Equally,  or  more 
strongly,  scented  was  that  named  Lydia,  a 
fancy  white  ground  Carnation  with  a  heavy 
crimson  edge.  Standard  Bearer  had  rela¬ 
tively  few  jietals,  but  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
colour.  Meteor  was  the  name  given  to  a 
variety  with  rich  rose  flowers. 

All  of  the  above  have  been  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  florist’s  standard,  with  smooth,  or 
nearly  smooth,  petals.  A  very  charming 
yellow  ground  Picotee  was  that  named 
Elegant.  The  petals  are  moderately  nume¬ 
rous,  the  outer  ones  being  rounded  and  well 
formed,  with  a  delicate  scarlet  wire  edge.  In 
the  way  of  a  Picotee  this  is  certainly  a  very 
refined  flower,  and  could  doubtless  be  grown 
to  larger  size  if  required  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  by  being  disbudded.  All  of  the  above 
have  been  grown  in  the  open  border  for  four 
years,  and  are  therefore  perfectly  hardy,  the 
flowers  having  been  cut  from  the  original 
seedlings. 

Accompanying  the  above  was  a  sweetly- 
scented  American  tree  Carnation  named  Fair 
Maid.  This  had  also  been  grown  out  of 
doors,  but  we  presume  only  during  the 
season.  The  colour  is  of  the  jialest  flesh- 
pink,  and  reminds  us  somewhat  of  En¬ 
chantress.  Some  admirers  selected  this 
flower  in  preference  to  the  others,  probably 
not  being  florbts. 
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By  a  Bilious  Bard. 
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Border. 


“  Messrs.  Crostield  and  Son,  Ltd.,  the  leading  Warrington 
soapmakers,  haye  encouraged  their  workers  to  sing  part- 
songs  and  choruses  while  at  work.  Gardeners  and  other 
tradesmen  are  in  some  cases  imitating  this  practice." — 
Daily  Prea*. 

In  early  morn  once  one  might  hear 
The  shrill,  clear  voice  of  Chanticleer 
Announce  the  blushing  dawn. 

1  he  mounting  lark  rose  to  the  sky 
And  poured  his  music  from  on  high, 

Soon  as  the  sunbeams  shone. 

But  now  much  hoarser  notes  disturb 
Our  sleep  in  city  and  suburb, 

The  frightened  birds  take  wing. 

Tis  vain  to  turn  upon  one’s  bed, 
for,  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead, 

The  gardeners  must  sing. 


Alstroemeria  aurantiaca, 

A  well-known  plant  that  does  well  in  some 
places,  while  in  others  it  is  almost  a  failure. 
Given  a  good,  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture,  it  never  fails.  The  only  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  that  in  localities  where 
the  climate  is  dry  and  the  subsoil  gravelly  it 
is  best  to  grow  it  on  the  side  of  a  stream. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  orange  colour  gene¬ 
rally,  and  where  it  does  well  it  reaches  a 
height  of  4  ft.  Propagated  by  division  in  the 
autumn. 

Geranium  Gesterii,  the  Double  Cranesbill. 

This  I  consider  the  most  desirable  of  the 
tall-growing  section.  It  is  a  very  free-flower¬ 
ing  plant,  as  blue  as  the  common  G.  pra- 
tense-,  of  which  I  believe  it  is  a  variety,  per¬ 


Lysimachia  ciliata. 

An  erect-growing  Loostrife,  with  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  best  replanted  every  two  years, 
as  it  is  apt  to  grow  away  from  the  centre.  A 
very  showy  plant,  and  lasts  a  good  while  in 
bloom. 

Oenothera  macrocarpa. 

Although  generally  grown  in  the  rockery, 
this  beautiful  evening  Primrose  makes  a  good 
front  plant  in  the  border.  The  flowers  are 
very  large  and  yellow,  and  the  calyx  has  a 
number  of  red  spots,  which  make  it  a  plant 
to  be  admired.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under 
a  handlight  as  soon  as  the  growths  are  about 
3  in.  long.  The  correct  name  is  Oe.  missouri- 
ensis. 

Mimulus  cardinalis. 

Few  plants  are  better  adapted  for  a  shady 
and  sheltered  position  than  this.  If  left  un¬ 
disturbed,  the  plant  becomes  a  dense  mass 
of  bloom,  which  holds  its  3  ft.  of  stem  -well 
together  without  staking  if  planted  in  the 
position  described  above.  Its  specific  name  is 
rather  misleading,  as  the  colour  is  red  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  not  cardinal.  Propagated  by 
division. 

Morina  longifolia. 

A  curious  and  pretty  plant,  which  grows 
about  2  ft.  high.  The  flower-stem  is  clothed 
with  Thistle-like  leaves,  and  the  long  tubular 
pink  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
each  set.  Propagated  by  division  early  in 
autumn. 

Thermopsis  montana,  or  Yellow  Lupin. 

This  is  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of 
its  foliage  alone,  which  is  large  for  the  height 
of  the  plant.  It  is  trifoliate,  and  keeps  green 
till  frost  cuts  it  down.  It  is  rather  a  difficult 
plant  to  keep,  owing  to  the  rambling  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  root-stock,  frequently  coming  up 
5  ft.  away  from  the  position  it  last  occupied, 
and  in  consequence  gets  knocked  off  by  the 
hoe  by  accident.  They  are  also  impatient  of 
disturbance.  If  at  any  time  it  is  desired  to 
divide  or  replant,  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
up  the  whole  of  the  long  thong-like  root-stock 
attached  to  the  lead.  H.  Arnold. 
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The  Gardeners  “Must”  Sing. 


List !  as  that  villain,  through  his  nose, 
Proclaims  his  “  love  is  like  the  rose  ” 

(I  wish  my  gun  was  here)  ; 

Or  shouts  a  thing  that’s  quite  as  silly  -- 
.She’s  pale  and  graceful  as  the  lily.”' 
(She’s  fat,  and  fond  of  beer!) 

The  apples  fall  from  off  the  trees 
When,  with  a  voice  which  he  should  orease 
He  mourns  o’er  “  Poor  Old  Jeff  ”°- 
And  when  he  wished  “he  was  a  bird”  ’ 

The  very  milk  did  turn  to  curd, 

And  all  of  us  went  deaf. 


The  truth  of  Scripture  I'll  maintain — 

The  first  of  gardeners  was  Cain, 

Who  killed  his  brother  Abel  ; 

Cain’s  family  is  living  here, 

Those  murdered  melodies  make  clear 
The  story  was  no  fable ! 

W.  F.  de  B.  M. 


fectly  double,  and  easily  grown  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  Propagated  by  division  in 
spring. 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major. 

Although  not  such  a  free-flowering  plant 
as  H.  fulva,  this  is  well  worth  growing  on, 
account  of  the  distinct  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  orange-red  and  of  large  size. 
Treated  as  a  sub-aquatic,  the  foliage  is  very 
handsome,  but  it  does  not  flower  so  well.  A 
damp  soil  in  a  sunny  position  is  generally 
chosen  for  it.  Propagated  by  division. 

Lilium  super  bum,  the  North  American 
Swamp  Lily. 

A  handsome  Lily,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to 
manage.  Treated  as  an  ordinary  herbaceous 
plant,  it  flowers  regularly  and  increases  fairly 
rapidly.  The  flowers  are  orange-red,  covered 
with  brown  spots,  and  it  grows  to  a  height  of 


A  Notable  Honeysuckle. 


(Lonicera  hildebrandtiana). 


A  fine  bunch  of  this  Honeysuckle  grown  in 
the  open  air  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Berkley, 
Great  Warley,  Essex,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  July  18th.  We  have  several 
times  seen  this  notable  Honeysuckle  exhi¬ 
bited  in  public,  but  it  had  always  been  grown 
under  glass.  On  this  occasion  tile  flowers  had 
been  cut  from  specimens  planted  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  out  of  doors.  The  leaves  were, 
however,  of  better  texture,  and  the  flowers 
likewise;  the  latter  were  of  a  rich. golden- 
yellow  tinted  with  orange  on  the  outside,  thus 
showing  that  flowers  and  leaves  of  much 
greater  substance  can  be  had  from  the  open 
air  than  from  plants  grown  under  glass. 
There  seems  some  doubt  about  the  hardiness 
of  the  plant,  but  evidently  skilful  growers  will 
be  able  to  grow.it  on  walls  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 
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[Bx  Rosecomb.] 


Ducks  and  Green  Peas. 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  birds 
which  form  my  theme  this  week  and  The 
Gardening  World.  “  Duck  and  green  peas. 
Where  is  the  epicure  who  does  not  smack  his 
lips  in  joyful  anticipation  when  these  magic 
words  are  uttered  !  Even  those  who  do  not  live 
to  eat,  and  are  not  at  all  hard  to  please  in 
regard  to  their  gastronomic  desires,  hear  the 
words  with  pleasure.  "W  ho  can  blame  them, 
for  what  is  nicer  than  a  well-fed  young  cluck- 
ling  and  some  well-grown  green  peas?  >'hy, 
it  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

Duck  Raising. 

Within  the  past  few  years  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  duck  raising  than 
formerly,  and  in  some  neighbourhoods  it  is 
quite  an  industry.  F or  many  years  the 
Aylesbury  district  has  been  as  famed  for  its 
ducks  as  Sussex  for  its  fowls,  but  of  late  other 
districts  have  entered  largely  into  competition 
with  the  Buckinghamshire  breeders,  namely, 
Lancashire,  NoTfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cornwall. 
It  is  said  on  pretty  reliable  authority  that  one 
Lancashire  breeder  in  the  Fylde  district  sends 
to  market  upwards  of  20,000  ducklings  a  year. 

Considering  the  Season. 

In  a  district  where  there  is  “  a  season,  ’  either 
summer,  autumn,  or  winter,  it  will  well  repay 
anyone  with  a  bit  of  spare  land  to  turn  then 
attention  to  duck  raising.  If  there  is  a  pond 
or  running  stream  at  hand  so  much  the  better, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  needful.  I  know  one 
breeder  in  the  North  of  England,  close  to  one  of 
our  large  industrial  centres,  who  almost  keeps 
himself  and  family  out  of  the  money  made  from 
raising  ducks  on  about  three- quarters  ot  an 
acre  to  an  acre  of  ground.  I  say  almost, 
because  he  keeps  some  fowls  besides,  but  duck 
raising  is  his  forte,  and  it  is  quite  possible  did 
I  know  the  inner  secrets  of  his  business  that 
I  should  find  the  living  was  made  out  of  the 
ducks  alone.  Now  on  this  ground  there  is 
neither  pond  nor  stream,  yet  his  ducks  feather 
ouickly,  put  on  flesh  fast,  and  are  ready  tor 
market  when  about  twelve  weeks  old.  He  uses 
hens  for  hatching,  and  commences  to  push  the 
ducklings  along  from  the  time  they  are  hatched, 
and  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  duck  breeding 
pay.  From  the  moment  they  are  hatched  till 
the  time  they  are  marketed  they  must  be 
forced;  that  is  if  it  is  desired  to  make  them 
profitable.  Some  writers  say  running  watei  or 
a  pond  are  absolutely  essential  to  duck  raising. 
This  man’s  experience— and  I  have  known  him 
for  nearly  twenty  years— proves  it  is  not. 

Marketable  Age. 

I  spoke  of  districts  which  have  a  season. 
It  should  be  the  object  of  the  breeder  to  have 
marketable  ducklings  during  the  season,  when¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  If  it  is  in  the  spring  it 
means  that  the  ducks  must  be  pushed  forward, 
and  all  the  eggs  obtainable  in  January  and 
February  should  be  set.  If  the  season  is  latei, 
then  later -hatched  birds  will  be  needed.  But 
the  °Teat  thing  to  remember  is  that  from  ten 
to  twelve  weeks  is  the  age  at  which  ducklings 
should  be  fit  to  kill,  and  when  fit  at  that  age 
they  are  profitable,  but  every  week  after  that 
age  that  a  duckling  is  kept  so  much  the  less 
profitable  does  it  become  :  in  fact  it  is  eating 
the  profit. 


In  places  where  there  is  no  pond  or  stream 
of  water  the  ducks  must  be  allowed  free  access 
to  large  tubs  of  water.  The  best  breed  for 
marketing  purposes  is  the  Aylesbury.  It 
grows  fast,  it  has  a  large  frame,  it  carries 
plenty  of  succulent,  juicy  meat,  and  its  skin  is 
of  a  hue  which  attracts  dainty  housewives. 

Method  Required. 

Duck  breeding  is  an  industry  which  necessi¬ 
tates  the  exercise  of  much  common  sense.  It 
will  not  stand  any  happy-go-lucky,  haphazard 
methods.  Everything  connected  with  it  must 
be  conducted  on  sensible,  methodical  lines. 
The  local  needs  of  the  market  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  where  these  are  dominated  by  “  a 
season  ”  one’s  great  efforts  must  be  directed,  to 
having  plenty  of  ducklings  ready  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  If  the  local  market  be  a  regular 
one  all  the  year  round  matters  are  considerably 
simplified,  as  the  concentration  of  effort  is  not 
so  great.  In  addition  to  the  market  the  table 
qualities  of  the  breed  selected  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  question  of  economically 
feeding  the  stock,  but  of  this  more  in  my  next. 


WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


-  RESULT  - 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “H.  W.,”  for  his  article  on  “The 
Orange,”  p.  645. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarcled  toi“  Herbert  H.  Morris”  for  his  article 
on  “  American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees,”  p.  644  ; 
and  another  to  “Heather  Bell  ”  for  his  article 
on  “Tomato  Growing,”  p.  644. 

▼TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT 

STRAWBERRIES 

-  FOR  - 

SUCCESSION. 


In  large  establishments,  where  a  constant 
supply  of  choice  dessert  has  to  be  maintained, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  ripe  Straw¬ 
berries  on  the  table  practically  the  whole  year 
round  ;  but,  of  course,  in  such  places  expense 
is  quite  a  secondary  consideration  in  obtain¬ 
ing  this  desideratum.  With  people  of  small 
means,  however,  their  season  is  all  too  short, 
generally  extending  over  a  few  weeks  only.  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  how  they 
may  be  grown  for  at  least  two  or  three  con¬ 
secutive  months  in  the  open  garden.  There 
are  two  important  points  in  their  culture 
first,  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  ; 
secondly,  the  way  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Supposing  the  garden  to  be  on  the  level,  or, 
at  least,  affording  no  sloping  borders  to  north 
or  south,  then  a  start  should  be  made  by 
throwing  up  a  ridge  running  due  east  and 
west,  giving  a  gradient  of  about  1  ft.  in  4  ft. 
on  the  north  side,  "while  the  south  side  should 
slope  away  as  gradually  as  possible. 

Strawberries  will  generally  do  well  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  but  a  good,  rich,  slightly 
retentive  loam  suits  them  best.  Before  plant¬ 
ing,  the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  well-decomposed  manure 
should  be  worked  in. 

Planting. — Early  autumn  is  the  best  time 
to  plant,  always  selecting  the  finest  and  best- 
rooted  crowns,  or  runners.;  this  operation 
should  be  performed  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
fairly  dry  state,  not  pasty.  The  question  of 
varieties  is  rather  complex,  there  being  so 
many  from  which  to  choose,  but  the  following 
varieties  I  have  found  answer  the  purpose 
well  -.—King  of  the  Earlies,  Royal  Sovereign, 


President,  Trafalgar,  Climax,  Jubilee,  and 
St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  (perpetual).  These 
varieties,  if  planted  in  the  order  given,  will 
carry  on  a  succession  from  the  latter  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  or  end  of  July  ;  they 
should  be  planted  in  an  open  situation,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lidge  before 
mentioned,  “  provided  that  the  ground  does 
not  slope  to  any  appreciable  extent,”  as  this 
will  be  keeping  them  together. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  north  side  of  the 
ridge  ;  here  may  be  planted  Trafalgar,  Climax, 
Jubilee,  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue.  These 
will  come  in  when  their  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  are  getting  past,  and  here  perhaps 
I  ought  to  state  that  the  object  of  this  north 
border  is  to  keep  the  ground  cool,  and  thereby 
retard  the  plants.  Some  people  plant  on  the 
north  side  of  a  high  wall,  but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend  this  practice,  as  a  liigh  wall  not  only 
obscures  the  sun,  but  the  light  also,  whereas 
with  the  system  I  advocate  the  maximum  of 
light  and  the  minimum  of  sun  heat  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  occupants  of  this  slope  will  carry  the 
supply  on  for  some  time  longer  ;  the  latter 
variety,  especially,  being  a  perpetual,  will 
continue  to  fruit  until  quite  late  in  the  season. 
The  cultivator  will,  of  course,  use  his  own 
discretion  as  to  how  many  of  each  variety  he 
will  plant,  but  Royal  Sovereign  and  President 
may  be  termed  the  mid-season  or  main  crop 
varieties,  the  former  being,  I  think,  the 
heaviest  cropper  known.  President  also  is  by 
no  means  a  light  cropper,  while  for  flavour  I 
think  it  cannot  be  beaten. 

For  continuing  the  supply  still  further  in 
the  season,  see  ,  article  on  the  subject  in 
“  G.  W. ,”  May  6th,  1905,  entitled  “Perpetual 
Strawberries  in  Pots.”  E.  Lawrence. 

N.B.- — -The  dates  given  above  are  intended 
for  the  West  of  England  only  ;  allowance  must 
therefore  be  made  for  the  North. 


AUSIi  ROO/A 

CULTURE. 


About  a  fortnight  before  a  bed  is  required 
to  be  made,  droppings  intermixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  short  dung  are  shaken  from  the 
outsides  of  a  dung  heap,  laid  up  in  a  shed, 
and  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  part  of 
moderately  dry  loamy  soil,  an  operation 
which  is  performed  wherever  droppings  can 
be  attained,  until  sufficient  is  collected  for  a 
bed.  Tliis  is  turned  over  frequently,  in  order 
to  incorporate  the  dung  and  soil  and  keep  it 
from  fermenting.  It  is  essential  to  the  cer¬ 
tain  productions  of  good  crops  of  well- 
flavoured  Mushrooms  that  the  droppings  be 
got  as  fresh  and  as  dry  as  possible,  and  laid 
in  an  open  shed,  freely  given  to  the  air,  pro¬ 
tected  from  wet,  and  never  allowed  to  ferment. 
In  forming  the  beds,  make  them  very  solid — 
you  cannot  make  them  too  solid.  There  will 
he  no  danger  of  violent  heat ;  it  seldom 
reaches  above  80  deg.  The  bed  is  ready  to 
receive  spawn  about  a  week  after  making  it. 
The  operation  of  the  spawning  is  by  digging  a 
hole  with  the  hand,  about  2  in.  deep,  and  then 
inserting  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  lien’s  egg, 
and  tightly  pressing  the  soil  which  was  dis¬ 
placed  over  it.  The  holes  should  be  about 
6  in.  or  8  in.  apart.  The  Mushrooms  will  be 
up  about  six  weeks  after  setting,  and  bear 
for  two  or  three  months.  If  you  increase  the 
heat,  do  not  forget  to  increase  the  supply  of 
water.  Having  done  this  myself,  I  find  this 
an  easy  and  successful  experiment. 

J.  Alexander. 

Main  Ridge,  Boston,  Lines. 
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•  Society  .+  Doings,  a 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  'particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  &c.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


A  Trial  of  Tulips. 

The  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  have  decided  to 
hold  a  trial  of  Tulips  of  all  kinds  at  the 
Society’s  Gardens  at  \\  isley  during  the  season 
of  1906.  The  trial  will  be  open  to  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners,  as  well  as  to  the 
trade.  At  least  six  bulbs  of  each  variety 
entered  must  be  sent.  These  must  be  duly 
named  and  accompanied  when  possible  by  a 
short  description  of  the  origin  of  each  variety, 
and  a  note  of  the  class  of  the  flower  to  which 
it  is  considered  to  belong.  The  bulbs,  which 
must  reach  Wisley  on  or  before  November  1st 
next,  will  be  grown  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  and  will  be  inspected  by  members 
of  the  Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee,  who 
will  recommend  awards  to  the  Council. 

A  Deficit  at  Gloucester. 

Unfortunately  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
provincial  show  at  Gloucester  on  the  18th  ult. 
has  not  spelt  financial  success  to  the  Glou¬ 
cestershire  Rose  Society.  A  provisional 
balance-sheet,  submitted  at  a  committee  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  society,  showed  a  deficit  of  £20, 
the  subscriptions  being  £30  less  than  in  1895 
and  the  expenses  heavier,  notably  £65  to  the 
National  Society  and  £52  10s>.  for  the  band. 
General  and  great  satisfaction  was  expressed 
with  respect  to  the  beautiful  show,  the  atten¬ 
dance  and  arrangements,  and,  but  for  the  un¬ 
happy  financial  position  no  improvement 
could  be  suggested.  At  the  last  National 
Show  held  in  Gloucester,  in  1895,  a  consider¬ 
able  profit  was  made,  but  nearly  every  ex¬ 
hibition  held  since  has  been  run  at  a  loss 
to  the  Gloucestershire  Society,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  second  visit  of  the  National 
Society  would  have  resulted  in  another  sub¬ 
stantial  gain,  but  although  everything  was 
favourable  and  everything  possible  to  pro¬ 
mote  success  was  done,  the  subscriptions  and 
gate-money  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
extra  expense.  We  sympathise  with  the 
society,  but  trust  some  means  may  be  devised 
for  improving  its  financial  position. 

A  New  Flower  Show. 

A  new  and  pleasing  departure  was  made 
this  year  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Orms- 
k’rk  August  Bank  Holiday  Gala.  This  took 
the  form  of  a  horticultural  exhibition,  and  it 
was  so  successful  that  it  is  likely  to  become 
a  permanent  feature  of  this  popular  gala. 
I  he  principal  classes  were  devoted  to  vege¬ 
tables,  greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
fruit,  other  classes  taking  •  m  table  decora¬ 
tions,  wild  flowers,  and  cottagers’  window 
plants.  A  egetables  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
feature  of  the  show,  some  very  fine  specimens 
being  staged.  The  exhibits  of  greenhouse 
plants  were  weak,  and  those  of  flowers  only 
fair.  The  arrangement  of  the  latter  left  much 
to  be  desired.  These  were  staged  on  the  flat, 
and  under  each  bloom  was  a  hideous  white 
paper  collar.  They  would  have  looked  in¬ 
finitely  better  had  they  been  shown  in  a  more 
natural  manner.  The  show  would  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  few  good  groups  of  mixed  foliage 


and  flowering  plants  for  furnishing  purposes, 
and  on  a  future  occasion  it  would  perhaps  be 
worth  the  committee’s  while  to  try  and  get 
some  of  the  proprietors  of  local  private 
establishments  to  send  such  groups. 

W.  D. 

Better  than  London. 

Apropos  of  Cardiff’s  summer  flower  show,  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  debt 
of  £150  which  existed  at  the  end  of  last  season 
has  now  been  more  than  wiped  out.  This 
show  was  an  immense  success  ;  there  were 
close  on  2,000  exhibits,  all  of  very .  high 
quality.  Of  the  Roses,  one  of  the  judges 
observed  that  he  had  seen  no  decorative  Roses 
this  year  to  equal  them,  the  very  worst  ex¬ 
hibit  being  worthy  of  a  first  prize.  Certainly 
very  high  praise.  Again,  referring  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  Sweet  Peas,  a  judge  remarked  that, 
making  allowance  for  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  show  was  better  than  was  seen  at 
the  National  Show  in  London. 


■  — -N 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“  How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand  corner 
with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


A  Pleasing  Function. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Cardiff 
and  County  Horticultural  Society’s  splendid 
show  a  pleasing  function  took  place  in  the 
committee  tent,  both  Mr.  A.  W.  Morris,  an 
ex-chairman  and  a  prominent  committee¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Harry  Gillett,  the  lion,  secre¬ 
tary,  being  made  the  recipients  of  a  silver  tea¬ 
pot,  the  first  named  in  recognition  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
society,  and  Mr.  Gillett  both  on  account  of 
his  admirable  services  and  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  day  marked  the  anniversary  of 
his  silver  wedding.  Mr.  J.  Grimes,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and,  with  other  members,  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Gillett.  The  recipients  suit¬ 


ably  replied,  reference  beiiig  made  to  the  fact 
that  since  the  society  started,  seventeen  years 
ago,  it  had  experienced  increased  success,  and 
the  labour  of  the  committee  had  been  of  a 
most  harmonious  nature. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

Forty-seven  members  of  the  above  associa¬ 
tion  had  their  second  outing  for  the  season 
on  the  29th  ult.,  Tyningliame,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Haddington,  being  the  objective  of  the 
party,  who,  on  arriving  at  Tyningliame,  were 
conducted  over  the  extensive  and  interesting 
gardens  and  grounds  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brother- 
ston.  The  real  Tyninghame  Muscat,  which 
is  150  years  of  age  and  still  bears  well,  came 
in  for  a  full  share  of  admiration.  “  The 
Apple  Arch”  is  another  interesting  feature 
of  the  gardens  ;  this  is  composed  of  Cordon 
Apple  trees  extending  to  about  100  yards  in 
•  length.  C.  C. 

Co-operative  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  schedule  of  this  show,  to  be  held  on 
the  26th  inst.,  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  a 
really  good  exhibition  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected.  Apart  from  the  general  list  of 
prizes  offered  by  the  Festival  Society,  special 
prizes  are  being  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  and  others.  Entry  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Flower 
Show,  22,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organisation  Society  is  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  presenting  a  handsome  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  to  all  the  first-prize  winners. 

A  New  Daffodil  Society. 

The  growing  and  cultivation  of  the  Daffodil, 
which  is  practically  dead  in  Kent,  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  a  meeting  recently 
held  at  Ashford,  Lord  Medway  presiding.  The 
pro  tem.  secretary  explained  that  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  form  a  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Daffodil  and  other 
spring  flowers,  and  to  hold  an  annual  show. 
Professor  Dunstan  proposed,  and  Colonel 
Moreland  seconded,  that  a  society  calling 
itself  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Daffodil  and 
Spring  Flower  Society  should  be  formed,  and 
that  the  first  show  should  be  held  in  April, 
1906.  This  was  carried  unanimously.  Lord 
Medway  was  elected  president,  Mr.  F.  Her¬ 
bert  Chapman  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Dunstan  treasurer.  A  committee  was  also 
elected,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  should  be  5s.  per  annum. 

Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly 
Benefit  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the 
1st  inst.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Haw  in  the  chair,  the 
treasurers  reported  that  £2  had  been  paid  out 
in  sick  benefits  and  £10  funeral  allowance 
for  the  late  Frederick  Hardisty,  of  Bradford, 
formerly  head  gardener  at  Manningham 
Park. 


Geo.  Carver,  See. 
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Horticultural  Education. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Clepington  Flower  Show,  Councillor  "W  alker 
S.  Melville  remarked  that  they  all  knew 
what  education  was  doing  along  the  line  of 
horticulture  and  botany,  and  this,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  was  one  of  the  finest  advances  that 
had  been  made  in  education  for  the  last  half- 
century.  They  knew  also  what  education 
had  done  to  help  the  profession  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  It  had  made  horticulture  a  congenial 
occupation  to  many  of  the  women  of  this 
country.  There  was  no  finality  to  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  horticulture.  Its  motto  ^  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  “Upward  and  Onward.”  It 
was  a  profession  and  an  education  which 
could  be  pursued  by  all.  He  therefore  urged 
them  to  do  their  best  in  furthering  it  among 
amateurs  and  also  as  a  profession. 

An  Excursion  Down  the  Thames. 

The  council  of  the  Southampton  lloyal 
H.S.  had  their  annual  outing  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  this  taking  the  form  of  a  visit  to  Read¬ 
ing  and  from  "thence  a  journey  by  steam 
launch  down  the  Thames,  the  party  landing 
at  various  points  for  luncheon  and  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  some  beautiful 
gardens.  At  Reading  the  party  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  to  a  splen¬ 
did  breakfast.  Greenlands  was  the  first 
garden  visited,  by  kiud  permission  of  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith.  '  The  extent  of  these  charming 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  the  head 
gardener,  has  no  less  than  100  men  and 
women  under  his  charge.  The  gardens  are 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  highway,  which 
is  much  frequented  by  motors,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  dust  raised  by  these  was 
destroying  so  many  things  that  Mr.  Smith 
suggested  to  the  District  Council  that  the 
road  should  be  treated  with  boiled  tar,  he 
offering  to  find  the  tar  if  the  Council  would 
supply  the  labour.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
about  half-a-mile  of  the  road  was  treated  at  a 
total  cost  of  £30.  The  experiment  was  en¬ 
tirely  successful.  The  great  feature  of  the 
gardens  next  visited,  those  of  Friar  Park, 
Henley,  is  an  immense  piece  of  rockwork 
towering  to  the  height  of  100ft.,  which  has 
taken  twelve  years  of  labour  to  construct,  and 
is  planted  with  every  known  rock  and 
Alpine  plant.  The  gardens  are  of  great 
extent,  and  contain  lakes,  imitation  stalactite 
caves,  underground  water  caves,  a  sun-dial 
garden,  and  a  maze,  and  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Wednesdays  on  payment  of  six¬ 
pence,  the  amount  thus  realised  being 
divided  amongst  the  local  poor  and  the 

Gardeners’  Benevolent  Fund. 

C.  S.  Frudge,  Sec.  • 

Much  in  Little. 

The  Colwall  Garden  Club’s  flower  show  was 
marred  by  the  tempestuous  weather.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  day  one  of  the  large 
tents  collapsed,  thereby  upsetting  and  damag¬ 
ing  a  fine  collection  of  Begonias  and  other 
flowering  plants. - The  Stafford  and  Mid¬ 

land  Sweet  Pea  Society  held  their  first  show 
on  the  29th  ult.,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  it 

was  a  financial  success. - It  was  decided 

last  week  at  a  largely-attended  meeting  that 
Newcastleton  (Cumberland)  should  have  a 
flower  show,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  arrangements  for  a  show  next 
year. - At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scot¬ 

tish  Horticultural  Association,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hughes,  Loyal  Alyth,  Forfar¬ 
shire,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Black  Currant 
Mite,”  which  evoked  an  animated  and  in¬ 
structive  discussion.  Liberal  culture,  re¬ 
newal  of  stock  at  short  periods,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  vigorous  sorts,  such  as  Boskoop 


Giant  and  Victoria,  were  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  for  checking  and  eradicating 

the  pest. - About  7,000  persons  attended 

the  horticultural  show  held  last  week  in 
Sandringham  Park,  which  was  also  visited  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Sparta. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

August. 

21st — Horsforth  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (weekly  meeting)  ;  Shir¬ 
ley  and  District  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Association  (monthly 

meeting) ;  Widnes  Horticultural 
Society  (committee  meeting). 

22nd — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society  (show,  two  days)  ;  Barnsley 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  (shew)  ;  Royal  Oxfordshire 
Horticultural  Society  (autumn 

show)  ;  Lutterworth  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  (show). 

23rd — Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  (show, 
two  days)  ;  Alveston  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  (shew)  ; 

Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two  days)  ; 
Chippenham  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (show). 

24th — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen  (show,  three  days)  ;  East  Oxford 
Horticultural  Society  (show)  ;  Per- 
shore  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  (show)  ;  Somerfords,  Daunt- 
sey,  and  District  Horticultural  and 
Floral  Society  (show). 

25th — Mtentrose  Horticultural  Society  (show, 
two  days)  ;  Blairgowrie  and  Rattray 
Horticultural  Society  (show,  twcn 
days)  ;  Dunoon  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (show)  ;  Cheadle 
Heath  (Cheshire)  Horticultural 
Society  (show,  two  days). 

26tli — Hawick  Horticultural  Society  (show)  ; 
Broughton-in-Furness  Horticultural 
Society  (show)  ;  Alyth  Horticultural 
Society  (show)  ;  Whittington  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  (show)  ; 
Longwittcn,  Rothley,  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  (committee 
meeting)  ;  Sparkhill  and  District 
Amateur  Horticultural  Society  (an¬ 
nual  outing)  ;  Leeds  Paxton  Society 
(weekly  meeting)  ;  Chapel  Street 
P.S.A.  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  (Blackburn)  (show). 


The  Plantain-leaved  Calceolaria. 

(Calceolaria  plantaginea). 

This  is  a  plant  that  should  become  a  uni¬ 
versal  favourite,  for  there  are  few  things 
possessing  so  many  combined  merits  as  a  bed¬ 
ding  plant. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  hardy  perennial  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is  of  dwarf  but 
very  pleasing  habit,  not  stiff  and  stumpy, 
but  slender  and  free.  Its  foliage  is  orna¬ 
mental,  being  produced  in  rosettes,  of  a  soft 
green,  and,  as;  is  implied  by  its  specific  name, 
resembles  the  leaves  of  a  Plantain.  Then,  to 
crown  all,  its  flowers  are  freely  produced  in 
trusses  of  good  size,  and  are  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  shade  of  clear  canary  yellow,  totally 
different  from  the  yellow  of  the  ordinary  bed¬ 
ding  Calceolaria  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  shade  that 
would  be  difficult  to  match,  but  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  Not  only  will  the  plant  Ire- 
come  most  popular  as  a  bedding  plant,  but 
will  be  equally  prized  as  a  subject  for  the 
herbaceous  border  and  the  rockery. 

Heathee  Bell. 


DECIDUOUS 

CALANTli  ES. 

The  genus  Calanthe  consists  of  two  sec¬ 
tions — evergreen  and  deciduous — but  it  is  the 
latter  group  which  will  do  a  gardener  yeoman 
service  who  has  to  supply  buttonholes,  cut 
flowers,  and  decorative  plants  throughout  the 
winter  months.  In  fact,  Calanthes  should  be 
grown,  even  if  Orchids  are  not  generally  cul¬ 
tivated.  In  any  establishment  where  a  stove 
or  vinery  exists  a  few  of  them  can  be  accom¬ 
modated,  often  with  better  results  than  are 
obtained  in  large  collections. 

Individual  flowers  make  up  very  nice  but¬ 
tonholes,  and  rhe  plants  will  last  for  two.  or 
three  weeks  in  perfection  if  placed  in  a  warm 
room  for  decorative  purposes  ;  their  arching 
spikes  produce  a.  very  pleasing  effect  when 
arranged  among  a  few  Adiantums. 

The  deciduous  section  contains  some  very 
fine  species  and  hybrids,  such  as  C.  Veitcliii, 
rubro-oculata,  luteo-oculata,  Turned,  rosea, 
etc.  ;  but  there  is  one  I  strongly  recommend 
to  those  who  live  near  London  or  large  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  viz.,  Calanthe  Regnieri. 
This  plant  was  introduced  by  M.  Regnier,  of 
Paris,  and  it  will  prove  a  great  favourite  when 
well  grown.  The  flower  spikes  are  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
somewhat  varies ;  usually  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  and  the  lip  rose  pink. 

The  flowering  season  is  February  and 
March,  when  the  fog  fiend  has  passed  by,  and 
for  this  reason  it  should  be  more  largely 
grown.  Many  of  us  remember  the  damage 
done  to  C.  Veitcliii  and  others  only  this  last 
winter  by  that  silent  fee. 

Cultural  remarks. — Repotting  should  be 
done  when  young  growths  appear,  about  the 
beginning  of  A2rril,  using  a  compost  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts, 
adding  a  portion  of  sand  and  a  few  small 
nodules  of  charcoal.  Good  drainage  must  be 
provided,  and  a  typical  bulb  will  need  a  5  in. 
or  6  in.  pot,  and  so  on,  in  proportion.  Little 
water  will  be  required  until  the  roots  have 
penetrated  the  soil,  when  the  supply  must  be 
gradually  increased.  During  their  most 
active  period  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  necessary,  and  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  twice  a  week  until  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  approaching  rest. 

Calanthes  are  subject  to  the  “  spot  ” 
disease,  so  avoid  over-watering  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  and  guard  against  too  low' 
and  unequal  temperatures.  T.  Anstiss. 


H.  T,  Rose  Dandy. 

Small  Roses  are  not  looked  upon  with  any 
particular  favour  for  exhibition  purposes,  but 
they  may  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
garden  decoration,  button-holes,  and  for  cut 
flower  purposes  generally.  The  new'  Hybrid 
Tea  under  notice  is  very  small,  but  very 
dainty  in  form.  The  blooms  are  cup-shaped 
with  the  petals  revolute  at  the  edges,  and  of 
a  rich  scarlet,  passing  into  fiery  scarlet  in  the 
centre.  The  neatness  of  form,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  but  bright  colour  make  this  a  variety  of 
great  beauty,  which  is  likely  to  find  its  way 
into  many  gardens  in  the  near  future.  The 
leaves  were  also  remarkable  for  their  size, 
especially  the  terminal  leaflet,  which" 
measured  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  length.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  recently  accorded  it  by  the 
R.H. S.  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  revlies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans.— Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


Apple  Trees  Dying, 

The  Apple  trees  planted  some  six  years  ago 
are  evidently  dying  from  some  malady  which  I 
cannot  account  for,  so  have  enclosed  some  of  the 
leaves  from  which  you  may  be  able  to  mrfke  a 
diagnosis.  The  garden  is  old  lea,  scooped  out 
of  a  slope  of  hill,  clay  subsoil,  northern  exposure 
(though  sheltered  in  a  hollow).  The  tree  is 
trained  against  a  wall  which  on  the  other  side 
is  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  lower,  also  somewhat  shaded  by 
trees  ;  is  is,  of  course,  an  ungenial  situation,  and 
all  this  may  account  for  their  non -thriving,  only 
there  are  one  or  two  trees  in  the  open  with  better 
exposure  similarly  affected.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  editorial  reply  in  an  early  number? 
(Craigcrook.) 

The  soil  you  mention  is  excellent  material  for 
the  growth  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  provided  it 
were  well  worked  and  well  drained,  but  possibly 
it  was  not  properly  prepared  before  the  trees 
were  planted.  The  situation  is  also  bad,  as  the 
Apple  delights  in  the  free  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  and  not  to  be  too  closely  shut  in  by  trees. 
A  hillside  would  be  an  ideal  situation,  provided 
it  were  facing  any  other  quarter  than  the  north. 
The  trees  might  also  have  been  planted  too 
deeply  in  an  ungenial  soil,  and  have  got  into 
the  less  congenial  subsoil.  If  the  soil  is  wet  it 
should  have  been  drained  before  planting,  and 
it  might  also  have  been  more  convenient  and 
effective  to  have  planted  the  trees  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  piled  the  soil  over  the  roots.  The 
leaves  sent  us  show  that  in  the  meantime  they 
are  suffering  from  red  spider,  which  have  thickly 
planted  themselves  over  the  under-surface  in  the 
form  of  eggs,  cast  off  skins  and  webs.  This  in¬ 
dicates  a  dry  season,  or  dry  conditions  for  the 
Apple.  You  state  nothing  about  the  drainage, 
and  possibly  we  might  be  wrong  in  assuming 
that  it  is  wet.  It  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
very  dry,  and  that  would  account  largely  for 
the  red  spider.  In  such  case  it  would  be  well 
to  heavily  syringe  the  trees  with  clean  water  at 
night  on  several  successive  occasions,  and  also 
to  water  the  roots  if  that  is  practicable.  As  far 
as  your  evidence  goes,  the  most  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple  is  the 
northern  exposure,  and  possibly  the  ground  is 
vei-y  cold  till  a  late  period  in  spring. 

Planting  in  Open  Woods. 

While  thanking  you  for  the  most  useful  and 
obliging  information  which  I  have  already  several 
times  both  sought  and  found  in  the  columns  of 
your  paper,  I  should  like  again  to  ask  for  advice 
regarding  the  planting  of  various  things  in  an 
open  wood  with  running  ditches,  here  and  there 
through  it,  but  not  protected  from  rabbits.  May 
I  hope  to  grow  Iris  Kaempferi,  Iberis  semper- 
virens,  mossy  Saxifrages  and  the  coarser  Sedums, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Creep¬ 
ing  Jenny  (over  stumps)  without  their  being" 
destroyed  ?  It  would  not  be  convenient  to  wire 
the  space  in  as  the  cross  roads  run  all  through  it. 
(Merraythwaite.) 

It  all  depends  upon  the  relative  number  of 
rabbits.  We  have  seen  warrens  on  which  every¬ 
thing  was  eaten  up,  including  the  Gorse,  which 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawns 
the  character  and  height-  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  positio  n 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  he  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


was  reduced  to  the  form  of  short,  dumpy  bushes. 
In  other  cases  where  the  vegetation  was  fairly 
plentiful  and  the  rabbits  not  numerous,  the  wild 
vegetation  was  fairly  well  represented.  You  can, 
therefore,  judge  by  the  vegetation  in  your  wood 
whether  the  rabbits  are  too  numerous  for  the 
vegetation.  If  not  very  numerous,  we  do  not 
think  you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  establish¬ 
ing  Iris  Kaempferi  in  the  ditches,  as  they  should 
be  planted  in  situations  with  their  roots  at  least 
in  the  water.  We  are  more  doubtful  about  the 
Iberis,  which  should  be  planted  in  a  dry  situation 
well  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  in  such  a  situation 
rabbits  might  go  for  it.  We  think  the  other 
things  you  mention  might  also  with  safety  be 
planted,  and  in  any  case  it  is  worth  trying  as  it 
all  depends  upon  the  number  of  rabbits  present. 
The  other  plants  you  mention  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  possess  any  special  attractions  for  rabbits, 
but  we  may  remind  you  that  they  are  like 
sparrows.  If  you  make  a  speciality  of  anything 
‘in  some  prominent  position,  such  as  on  a  mound, 
to  which  they  have  access,  they  might  cut  the 
plants  about  from  sheer  mischief,  eating  very 
little  of  them.  The  firm  you  mention  in  your 
letter  is  a  reliable  trading  company  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  good 
horticulturists,  as  we  know  that  some  good  plants- 
men,  old  readers  of  The  Gardening  World, 
have  gone  there  to  take  charge  of  departments. 

Lilium  giganteum. 

The  accompanying  portion  of  Lily  stalk  was 
broken  off  by  accident,  the  flower  being  over,  and 
as  I  am  very  dubious  of  its  being  what  I  bought 
it  for — namely,  Lilium  giganteum — I  beg  to 
enclose  the  leaf  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  stalk. 
Will  you  kindly  name  it  for  me  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  number  of  The  Gardening  World?  and 
if  you  could  kindly  mention  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  grown  in  partial  shade  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged.  This  plant  flourished  splendidly 
until  the  hot  weather  in  July,  when  some  of  the 
leaves  browned  a  little,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  due  to  sunshine  or  not.  (Murray- 

THWAITE.) 

We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  portion  of 
stem  you  sent  was  that  of  L.  giganteum.  The 
only  other  one  with  which  it  was  likely  to  be 
confused  was  L.  cordifolium,  and  that  is  certainly 
very  scarce  in  this  country,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
latter  are  very  few  upon  the  stem.  The  portion 
you  sent  had  very  numerous  leaves  for  the  short 
length  of  stem.  It  was  hollow,  however,  and  must 
have  contained  a  caterpillar  before  it  was  broken 
off.  You  sent  the  portion  containing  the  hole 
through  which  the  caterpillar  must  have  made  its 
exit  from  the  central  tunnel.  We  split  the  piece 
open,  but  no  caterpillar  was  there,  so  that  we 
cannot  guess  what  it  might  have  been,  unless  it 
was  the  Ghost  Swift  or  Otter  Moth  (Hepialis 
Humuli).  The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  eats  the 
roots  of  Hops  and  various  other  garden  plants, 
but  whether  this  was  the  depradator  we  leave  it 
an  open  question,  as  the  only  way  to  be  certain 
about  it  is  to  catch  the  enemy  and  feed  it  until 
it  changes  into  the  moth  stage.  You  suggest 
that  the  hot  sunshine  and  exposure  in  July  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  browning  of  the 
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leaves,  but  in  face  of  the  fact  we  have  just  stated 
we  believe  the  browning  of  the  leaves  was  due  to 
this  caterpillar.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  warm 
and  dry  parts  of  Britain  L.  giganteum  is  the 
better  for  a  little  shade,  particularly  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  and  leaves  and  the  soil  which 
contains  the  bulbs.  Home  of  our  most  successful 
cultivators  grow  it  in  the  partial  shade  of  trees 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  their  estates.  You 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  try  a  little  shade  in 
this  respect,  although  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  your  present  failure. 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans. 

Kindly  advise  me  with  full  cultural  directions 
for  future  guidance,  also  give  the  cause  and 
remedy  for  blooms  falling.  Do,  please,  assist  me 
in  this  matter.  I  have  experienced  sad  disap¬ 
pointment  with  attempts  this  season.  I  have  used 
Carter’s  Champion  in  well-prepared  trenches,  and 
drenched  the  rows  night  and  morning  with  water. 

I  wish  for  your  method  of  culture,  and  should 
be  glad  for  a  diagram,  showing  alternate  layers 
in  preparation  of  the  trench.  (J.  H.) 

We  think  the  reason  for  your  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans  failing  is  owing  to  the  dry  weather  we  have 
recently  experienced.  Bees  seem  to  feel  the 
effects  of  this,  and  rob  the  flowers  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  of  their  honey  by  piercing  a 
hole  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  and  not  entering 
the  flower  in  the  usual  way.  We  have  had  similar 
experience  ourselves,  and  to  this  we  attribute  the 
dropping  of  the  flowers.  We  think,  however,  that 
with  the  advent  of  rain  the  flowers  will  begin 
setting  again.  We  may  say  that  yours  is  not  the 
only  complaint  on  the  subject  we  have  had  this 
week.  We  do  not  believe  that  Runner  Beans  re¬ 
quire  such  a  lot  of  watering  at  the  roots,  as  ours 
have  not  had  any  except  what  has  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  and  yet  we  continue  to  get  supplies  of 
pods.  You  do  not  state  whether  the  trenches  are 
against  walls  or  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  or 
whether  the  Beans  themselves  are  crowded  or  not. 
If  you  trenched  and  manured  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  we  do  not  believe  that  they  would  really 
want  any  water  at  the  roots  at  all.  Our  plan 
would  be  to  plant  a  line  or  double  line  of  the 
Beans  down  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  ground,  so 
that  light  and  air  could  play  freely  upon  all 
sides  of  the  runners.  This  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  setting  of  good  crops  of  Beans.  If  you 
have  two  or  more  rows  only  a  few  feet  apart,  one 
row  spoils  the  other,  owing  to  the  want  of  light. 
The  Beans  should  be  planted  in  a  double  row  or 
even  a  single  one,  with  9  in.  to  12  in.  from  Bean 
to  Bean,  as  they  will  completely  cover  the  stakes 
by  branching  out  after  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
stakes.  We  do  not  think  your  failure  is  due 
in  any  way  to  the  method  of  preparing  the 
trenches.  We  simply  advocate  that  the  ground 
be  trenched  at  least  2  ft.  deep  every  year, 
manured,  and  the  Beans  sown  as  above  directed. 
We  do  not  think  a  great  quantity  of  water  at 
the  roots  is  necessary,  nor  even  desirable.  Light 
and  air  are  the  principal  factors  after  you  have 
properly  prepared  the  ground  in  winter.  If  your 
Beans  are  not  overcrowded,  we  think  they  will 
commence  bearing  again  presently. 

Readers’  Competition. 

Please  state  if  Readers’  Competition  is  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  at  one  column  in  length.  (E.  T.  L.) 

As  far  as  we  know,  that  is  the  length  which 
will  be  stipulated  and  judged  by  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  more  than 
a  column  will  be  desired,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  cannot  afford  space  for  longer  articles. 
You  will,  therefore,  be  safe  to  stick  to  this  until 
further  informed.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
read  over  the  stipulations  each  week  to  see  if  any 
alteration  has  been  made,  although  we'  do  not 
anticipate  any  further  changes. 

Onions  Grubby. 

I,  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  can  help 
me  to  remove  the  garden  pest  I  am  troubled 
with.  I  have  a  grand  bed  of  Onions,  which  I 
have  taken  great  pains  with,  having  made  the 
bed  according  to  the  gardeners’  instructions.  They 
have  done  well  up  to  the  present,  but  when  I 
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came  to  examine  them  they  are  turning  grubby 
and  rotten  at  the  roots.  1  have  dressed  them 
occasionally  with  soot  and  lime,  but  they  have 
turned  grubby.  What  is  the  reason?  (Constant 
Reader.  ) 

Your  garden  must  be  very  much  infested  with 
the  Onion  grub,  and  it  wili  certainly  cause  you 
some  labour  to  so  improve  it  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
grubs.  Lime  and  soot  have  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  grubs  after  they  have  entered  the 
bulbs,  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  grubs 
cannot  be  kept  away  by  that  means  at  all.  The 
Onions  that  are  grubby  certainly  will  not  keep 
well  in  winter,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  use 
all  those  that  are  usable  and  to  burn  those  that 
are  worthless.  You  need  not  hesitate  about  doing 
this  at  once,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  you 
neglect  them  the  grubs  will  pass  into  the  resting 
stage  in  the  soil,  and  turn  up  as  files  next  spring 
to  torment  you.  Having  destroyed  every  Onion 
that  is  useless,  and  removed  the  others  after 
they  are  ripe,  we  should  advise  you  to  trench  the 
ground  two  or  more  feet  deep,  placing  the  top 
spit  down  in  the  bottom,  so  as  to  bury  any  grubs 
and  pupae  that  may  be  in  the  top  soil.  We  are 
not  sure  whether  you  intend  to  sow  the  same  land 
with  Onions  again  next  year,  but  we  know  that 
it  is  certainly  possible  to  take  good  Onions  off 
the  same  land  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  properly  worked  and  manured  annually. 
In  the  springtime,  when  the  weather  is  inclined 
to  be  cold  after  the  seedlings  are  up,  it  would 
be  well  to  water  the  Onions  with  a  small  quantity 
of  guano  in  water,  say  a  handful  of  guano  to  each 
three  gallon  can  of  water ;  ^  oz.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  a.  gallon  of  water  would  make  a  good  liquid 
to  use  alternately  with  guano.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  cause  the  Onions  to  make  vigorous  growth 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  as  they  thereby 
escape  being  entirely  destroyed  by  the  grubs. 
We  believe,  also,  that  the  smell  of  the  guano 
would  help  to  keep  the  flies  away  and  prevent 
them  from  laying  their  eggs.  Judging  from  the 
present  badly-infested  condition  of  your  Onions, 
we  should  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  a 
sowing  of  Onions  in  the  open  ground  at  once,  to 
stand  the  winter  for  transplanting  in  spring.  A 
still  better  plan  is  to  make  a  sowing  of  Onion 
seed  in  heat  about,  the  end  of  January,  sowing 
the  seed  in  pans  and  transplanting  them  into  boxes 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  the  second  leaf.  A 
little  heat  is  necessary  first,  after  which  you  can 
stand  the  box  in  a  cooler  house,  giving  more  air, 
so  that  the  seedlings  will  come  along  slowly  until 
the  weather  becomes  fine  in  April.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  you  should  have  properly  prepared  your 
Onion  ground  during  the  winter,  and,  when  about 
to  plant,  the  rough  soil  should  be  levelled  down, 
raked  fine,  and  the  Onions  planted  at  the  re¬ 
quired  distance  apart  in  lines  12  in.  to  15  in. 
asunder.  Onions  that  are  sown  in  autumn,  and 
also  those  that  are  reared  in  heat  early  in  the 
year  and  transplanted,  mostly  always  escape  the 
Onion  grub,  and  people  who  fail  to  get  Onions  in 
the  usual  way  adopt  these  methods  because  the- 
Onions  can  make  good  growth  at  a  time  when  the 
flies  are  not  about. 

White  and  Red  Rose. 

We  have  a  lawn  in  front  of  our  house  with  a 
path  down  the  centre  of  it.  Instead  of  two  beds 
of  Geraniums  we  would  like  to  substitute  a  red 
and  white  Rose.  Would  you  name  two  that  would 
be  suitable  for  this  purpose,  which  would  form 
bushes  producing  plenty  of  Roses?  (C.  A.  R.) 

We  are  uncertain  what  is  your  taste  in  the 
matter  of  Roses,  so  that  we  can  offer  you  pairs 
of  different  types  of  Roses,  any  one  pair  of  wnich 
would  give  you  plenty  of  Roses  of  a  useful  charac¬ 
ter.  For  instance,  for  a  white  you  might  plant 
Rose  Celestial,  which  is  blush,  but  at  a  distance 
appears  white,  and  makes  a  large  bush,  producing 
any  quantity  of  Roses  during  midsummer.  As  a 
red  for  contrast  to  this  one  you  might  plant  Red 
Damask.  Both  of  these  are  old  varieties,  and 
very  sweetly  scented.  The  red  one  may  not  make 
so  tall  a  bush  as  the  other.  If  you  would  like 
two  large  bushes  you  could  plant  Blanche  Double 
de  Coubert  and  Poitevine,  white  and  red  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  R.  rugosa  type.  On  the  other  hand, 


you  could  plant-  little  clumps  or  beds  of  the  old 
crimson  monthly  Rose  and  White  Pet,  both  of 
which  are  dwarf.  If  you  would  prefer  hybrid 
perpetual  Roses  then  you  might  plant  General 
Jacqueminot  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  as  free 
flowering  red  and  white  Roses. 

Cabbages  and  Caterpillars. 

I  cannot  keep  my  growing  Cabbages  clear  of 
being  eaten  up  by  caterpillars.  I  dusted  them 
when  young  with  lime,  but  to  no  avail.  I  have 
given  them  up  disgusted.  I  have  picked  scores  of 
the  leaves.  (Constant  Reader.) 

We  do  not  think  that  dusting  the  plants  or  the 
ground  with  lime  in  the  early  stages  would  have 
any  effect  upon  caterpillars  whatever.  The  eggs 
are  laid  upon  the  plants  by  moths  and  butterflies 
after  the  plants  have  attained  some  size.  Ine 
eggs  hatch  out,  giving  rise  to  swarms  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  that  often  play  sad  havoc  with  greens  in 
gardens.  We  cannot  advise  the  use  of  any 
insecticide  upon  plants  that  are  intended  to  be 
eaten.  Picking  is  really  the  only  remedy.  The 
worst  leaves  could  be  cut  off,  placed  in  a  basket, 
and  carried  away  to  be  destroyed  by  pigs  or 
chickens.  Then  you  might  set  some  boys  to  go 
over  the  plants  systematically  and  pick  off  every 
caterpillar  they  can  find.  That  is  the  only  remedy 
we  can  suggest.  When  Greens  are  grown  in  open 
situations  in  well-cultivated  ground  they  are  not 
easily  infested  to  the  extent  you  mention,  but 
we  know  that  small  gardens  are  often  very 
severely  punished  by  what  is  practically  a  plague 
of  caterpillars.  If  you  persevere  in  eradicating 
the  caterpillars  you  may  not  have  half  the  trouble 
with  them  next  year,  although  there  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee.  Still,  we  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  persevere  in  order  to  save  the  Greens,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  intended  for  winter  work.  This 
work  could  very  well  be  done  by  boys  for  a  small 
amount  of  remuneration.  It  may  be  that  your 
garden  is  infested  owing  to  your  neighbours’ 
gardens  being  in  a  sadly  neglected  condition,  and 
possibly  if  you  show  a  good  example  your  neigh¬ 
bours  might  follow  suit. 

Chrysanthemums  Losing  Leaves. 

I  have  a  small  collection  of  early  flowering  and 
single  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  but  they  have 
lost  their  lower  leaves  badly.  Can  you  account 
for  this?  I  have  watered  them  well.  (W.  D.  R.) 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  retain  the  lower 
leaves  of  Chrysanthemums  during  hot  and  dry 
seasons,  but  it  is  often  partly  due  to  the  weak 
and  tender  condition  of  the  leaves  made  upon 
the  plant  while  they  are  still  under  glass.  If 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  'too  thickly  to¬ 
gether  the  plants  shade  one  another,  and  the 
leaves  never  acquire  anything  like  their  natural 
substance.  Then  when  they  are  stood  in  the  open 
or  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  they  soon  somplete 
their  short,  existence  and  wither  up.  We  think 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  plantation 
of  these  early  flowering  and  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  the  open  ground,  say  in  May  or  June, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  room,  so  that  the  foliage 
will  be  fully  exposed  on  all  s'des  fi’om  their 
earlier  stages.  By  this  means  they  grow  away 
dwarf  and  sturdy,  with  good  substance.  Then 
some  time  prior  to  their  commencing  to  flower  you 
could  run  a  spade  down  each  side  of  the  line  of 
plants  and  between  the  plants.  This  would  cut 
some  of  the  roots  without  checking  the  growth. 
Then  if  the  soil  is  dry  you  should  give  it  a  good 
watering  a  few  hours  prior  to  lifting  the  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  potting  them  up.  By  this 
means  we  think  you  will  get  more  bushy  and 
leafy  plants  with  half  the  trouble  that  you  would 
require  to  give  them  in  pots.  After  potting,  the 
soil  should  be  well  watered  down  and  the  tops 
syringed  with  clean  water.  They  should  then 
be  stood  in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days  till 
the  roots  begin  to  move  afresh.  If  you  follow 
this  out  carefully  the  lifting  will  prove  a  success 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  T.  D.)  1,  Erigeron  philadelphicus ;  2, 

Echinacea  purpurea;  3,  Lilium  pardalinum ;  4, 
Veronica  spicata ;  5,  Veronica  incana ;  6,  Ver- 
nonia  novaboracensis ;  7,  Erysimum  cheiran- 


thoides.— (J.  B.  W.)  1,  Galega  officinalis ;  2,  Digi¬ 
talis  ambigua  ;  3,  Sohdago  Shortii ;  4.  Teucrium 
Ghamaedrys  ;  5,  Thymus  Serpyllum  citriodorous  ; 
6  Tradescantia  virginiana.— (S.  C.)  1,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei;  2,  Oncidium  flexuosum  •  3 
Gypripedium  barbatum  ;  4,  Cypripedium  cham’ber- 
lainianum.  (R.  W.)  1,  Centaurea  Scabiosa ;  2 
Scabiosa  arvensis ;  3,  Linaria  vulgaris  •  4' 

Origanum  vulgare  ;  5,  Calamintha  Clinopodium  •’ 
o,  Garduus  nutans  ;  7,  Lotus  uliginosus. — (C.  T 
Hicks)  1,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  2,  Spiraea  japonica 
rmmalda ;  3,  veronica  Traversii;  4,  Veronica 
salicifolia ;  5,  Lonicera  japonica ;  6,  Tecoma  radi- 
cans.  (H.  Wilson)  1,  Polypodium  p'lesiosorum  •  2. 
I  olypodium  Lingua ;  3,  Litobrochia  vesper- 

tilioms ;  4,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  5,  Pteris  hastata  • 
6,  Asplemum  bulbiferum.— (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Lathvrus 
latitolius ;  2,  Linaria  repexis  alba  ;  3,  Linaria  pur- 
purea ;  4,  Lavatera  trimestris  ;  5,  Linum  grandi- 
florum  rubrum ;  6,  Lychnis  coeli-rosa. — (A.  B.) 
1,  Nemophila  maculata;  2,  Eutoca  viscida ;  3, 
Mentha  rotundifolia  variegata ;  4,  Prunella 

grandiflora  ;  5,  Salvia  Horminum. 
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Bulb  Catalogue. 
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AN  AMATEUR’S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

i  III. 

Early  Planting  of  Bulbs. 

The  Dutch  plant  their  autumn  Lulbs  con 
siderably  earlier  thin  is  the  general  custom 
here  in  England.  There  can  be  no  doubf, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  that 
flower  early  in  the  year,  that  we  should  do 
well  to  follow  their  example,  for  if  we 
examine  such  bulbs  that  have  been  left 
undisturbed  in  the  soil  — left  to  Nature,  in 
fact — we  find  even  so  soon  as  the  latter  end 
of  July  they  are  starting  into  fresh  growth 
A  clump  of  Snowdrops  dug  up  on  tne  28th 
of  the  month  showed  the  bulbs  with  roots  a 
couple  of  inches  long.  Now  this  im  ans 
weeks  of  slow,  quiet  growth,  even  during 
the  hot,  dry  season  ;  and  this  lengthy  period 
of  leisurely  growth  is  beneficial  in  many 
ways ;  but  bulbs  left,  unplanted  until 
October  or  November  are  deprived  of  it.  I 


think  this  is  one  of  the  points  not  sufficiently 
realised  by  the  novice,  and  it  applies  to 
many  other  subjects  than  those  of  a  bulbous 
nature.  Nature  loves  to  work  slowly,  to 
mature  gradually,  and  to  enjoy  a  long  period 
of  growth  before  the  production  of  blossom. 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  disturb  beds  and  borders  early  in 
the  autumn  in  order  to  plant  the  bulbs,  but 
those  I  am  writing  of  more  especially  are 
not  those  best  suited  to  the  forward  portions 
of  the  garden.  The  Snowdrops,  and  the 
Aconites,  the  Scillas,  and  the  Muscari  and 
Chionodoxas  are  never  so  beautiful  as  when 
established  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of 
the  garden,  in  the  garden  copse,  along  by¬ 
ways,  under  the  deciduous  trees,  and  even, 
it  may  he,  under  the  o'd  gnarled  fruit  trees. 
I  write  that  last  with  a  sweet  spring  picture 
of  the  ground  below  the  Apple  trees  in  an 
old-fashioned  suburban  garden,  all  blue  with 
the  blue  of  Scilla  sibirica. 

To  gain  the  broad,  beautiful,  decorative 
effects  we  should  not  plant  a  medley  of 
different  kinds  of  bulbs  together;  rather 
should  we  have  all  our  Snowdrops  in  one 
portion  of  the  garden,  all  the  Aconites  by 
themselves  in  another,  and  the  Scillas  again 
in  a  third  spot  by  themselves.  Far  better, 
even  if  we  have  to  deny  ourselves  some 
kinds  altogether,  to  achieve  these  broad  bold 
plantings  than  to  have  a  patch  of  Scillas, 
and  another  of  Aconites,  another  of  Grape 
Hyacinths,  and  yet  another  of  Snowdrops, 
all  growing  in  little  patches  side  by  s'de. 

Preparing  the  Ground. 

The  ground  in  these  out-of-the-way  por¬ 
tions  of  the  garden  may  be  prepared  at  once 
for  receiving  the  bulbs.  It  should  be  dug 
over,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
bulbs  when  planted  are  not  too  deeply 
covered.  The  ground  above  them  should  be 
pressed  firmly  down,  and  a  top-dressing 
from  an  old  and  spent  hot-bed  is  of  great 
benefit.  Those  blue  Scillas  under  the  Apple 
trees  that  I  have  mentioned  were  every 
autumn  treated  to  such  a  top-dressing,  and  I 
must  confess  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
wealth  of  blossom,  nor  Scillas  so  fine. 

Many  people  suppose  that  because  some 
bulbs  are  impatient  of  being  brought  into 
contact  with  stable  manure,  that  therefore  it 
is  not  good  for  them.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  applied  in  this  manner  it 
proves  very  beneficial. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants. 

The  less  protection  that  can  be  given 
through  the  winter  to  the  half-hardy  bedding- 
out  plants,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  secure 
the  cuttings  as  early  as  possible,  for  the 
sooner  they  are  rooted  the  stronger  they  will 


become  to  combat  hard  conditions.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  those  who  have  heat  to  strike 
their  Geranium  cuttings  in  the  open  ground, 
and  to  pot  them  up  as  the  autumn  advances, 
but  such  a  method  must  not  be  attempted 
by  those  who  make  the  endeavour  to  keep 
such  subjects  as  Geraniums  in  a  cold  house 
through  the  winter  season.  They  must  be 
struck  in  pots,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
make  them  as  hard,  woody,  and  close-grained 
as  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  sun-ripened,  and  that  in  a 
manner  scarcely  possible  in  the  open  ground. 
Half  the  charm  of  gardening  to  me,  and  I 
think  also  to  most  wTho  are  enthusiastic  con¬ 
cerning  their  hobby,  is  experimenting,  and 
this  testing  the  hardiness  of  plants  is  a 
subject  1 1  me  of  absorbing  interest.  Every 
year  so  many  Geraniums  are  taken  into  my 
cold  house,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  bring 
them  safely  through  the  ordeal,  short  of 
giving  them  fire  heat.  As  a  rule,  a  irery 
respectable  percentage  survives,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  these  make  the  finest  flower¬ 
ing  plants  for  summer  display ;  but,  I  would 
repeat,  the  cuttings  must  be  taken  early  in 
the  season,  and  they  must  be  ripened  while 
they  root,  as  “sappy”  cuttings  under  such 
treatment  have  little  or  no  chance.  I  may 
add  that  the  cuttings  of  the  much  hardier 
Calceolarias  should  on  no  account  be  taken 
until  October. 

Pot  Roses. 

There  are  few  things  that  the  amateur 
grows  in  his  conservatory  that  give  more 
pleasure  or  yield  greater  beauty  than  pot 
Roses.  Many,  however,  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  how  to  treat  them  during  these 
summer  months.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw 
a  fine  batch,  some  dozen  plants,  still  occupy¬ 
ing  their  places  in  the  conservatory.  Such 
treatment  spells  failure,  for  pot  Roses  as 
they  cease  to  bloom  require  to  be  placed  out 
in  the  open,  and  as  the  summer  advances 
less  water  may  be  given.  The  real  secret 
of  growing  Roses  in  pots  under  glass  is  to 
achieve  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  at 
this  time  ;  therefore  the  p’ants  should  be 
well  exposed  to  air  and  sunshine.  Never 
mind  if  they  are  in  a  windy  position,  such  is 
far  more  beneficial  than  being  placed  in  an 
empty  frame,  or  behind  any  hedge  or  paling. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  on  ashes,  in  the 
sunniest  position.  If  not  already  accom¬ 
plished  the  present  is  a  convenient  time  to 
repot,  ani  this  should  be  done  firmly,  using 
if  possible  a  good  silky  loam. 

Some  may  like  to  keep  the  plants  close  for 
a  short  time  while  they  re-establish  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  many  reasons  the  shoiter  the 
time  the  better,  as  the  ripening  proce  s  is 
not  in  any  way  complete,  and  they  should 
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as  soon  as  possible  be  returned  to  their  out¬ 
side  position  to  complete  it.  Pruning  need 
not  be  attempted  for  several  weeks,  and  even 
the  early  appearance  of  frost  is  not  the 
signal  to  bring  them  within  doors.  They 
may  remain  outside  with  benefit  until 
November  has  considerably  advanced.  Ttis 
raising  of  Roses  in  pots  is  a  growing  fashion. 
Amateurs  are  finding  out  that  Rose-growing 
in  this  manner  is  as  easy  as  cultivating  a 
batch  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  even  more 
interesting — certainly  less  trouble.  In  the 
near  future  I  shall  hope  to  wiite  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  Roses  may  be  grow  n 
on  their  own  roots,  namely  from  autumn 
struck  cuttings.  F.  M.  Wells. 


The  Yellow  Fumitory. 

(Corydalis  lutea.) 

The  Yellow  Fumitory  is  not  a  British  wild 
plant,  but  in  country  villages  and  by  cot¬ 
tage  gardens  in  out  of  the  way  places  it  is 
often  a  very  familiar  occupant,  not  merely 
of  the  garden,  but  of  the  sides  and  top  of 
warden  walls,  as  if  it  were  mounting  the 
walls  for  the  purpose  of  escape.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  roots,  it  likes  dry 
situations,  and  the  seeds  get  carried  by  biids 
or  mice  on  to  the  walls  or  into  the  cracks 
and  crevices. 

The  seedlings  spring  up,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  attain  a  size  proportionate 
to  the  root-room  at  their  command.  If  the 
crevices  are  very  narrow  and  shallow,  the 
plants  never  attain  great  size,  though  they 
flower  beautifully,  and  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting.  If  the  crevices  are  fairly  deep, 
the  plants  sometimes  attain  a  foot  high  and 
wide,  and  are  then  extremely  attractive  as 
they  continue  throwing  up  flower  stems 
practically  all  the  summer  while  growth  is 
proceeding.  The  flowers  are  produced  m 
racemes,  and  are  bright,  almost  golden-yel¬ 
low,  when  fully  developed. 

Although  not  a  gorgeous  or  aspiring 
plant,  it  is  at  least  pretty  and  interesting. 
If  the  garden  ground  is  inclined  to  be  light 
and  sandy  it  thrives  amazingly,  and  holds 
its  own.  If  old  plants  were  to  die  out  in 
severe  winters  on  account  of  the  wet,  seed¬ 
lings  would  spring  up  freely  in  the  garden 
and  may  be  left  where  they  are  or  trans¬ 
planted  to  suitable  positions.  The  finely 
divided  foliage  would  make  this  plant  suit¬ 
able  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers,  using  its 
own  foliage  with  the  flowers. 


Upwabds  of  72,000  people  visited  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  Regent’s  Park  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  during  June  and  July  of  the  present 
year. 

*  *  * 

Glebes  as  Gabdenebs. — More  than  2,000 
out-of-work  clerks  have  lately  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  hothouses  at  Finchley  thinning 
and  shaping  the  bunches  of  young  Grapes. 
Clerks  are  selected  for  the  work  because  soft 
and  delicate  hands  are  required  to  perform  the 
task  properly. 

*  *  * 

Fuchsias  in  Ibeland.— In  some  parts  of 
Connemara  the  Fuchsia  is  to  be  found  growing 
luxuriantly  and  in  great  perfection.  On  parts 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester’s  property  at  Kyle- 
more  Castle  they  form  hedges  for  miles  long. 
Around  Yalentia,  Cahirciveen,  and  many 
other  parts  the  rich  and  close  hedges  of 
Fuchsias  form  a  good  shelter  as  well  as  a  thing 
of  great  beanty. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Euphorbias.. — Assuming  these  are  still 
growing  in  cold  frames  or  pits,  as  advised  for 
the  summer  months,  they  should  now  be  ac¬ 
corded  somewhat  warmer  treatment.  I  do 
not,  however  advise  their  removal  to  a  hot¬ 
house  for  some  weeks  to  come,  but  they  will 
now  require  a  little  fire-heat  turned  on  at 
night  and  on  dull  days.  An  ideal  place  for 
these  at  this  time  is  a  pit  having  a  row  of  hot- 
water  pipes  running  round  it.  Those  plants 
that  have  become  well  rooted  in  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots  may  now  be  regularly  fed  with  farm¬ 
yard  liquid  manure,  alternated  with  weak 
guano  water.  Keep  the  heads  of  the  plants 
as  near  the  roof-glass  as  possible,  and  give 
air  freely  on  fine  days,  closing  up'  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  syringing  with  tepid  water. 

Solanum  ,Capsicastrum.— 1 These  pretty 
berry-bearing  plants  require  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  during  active  growth  in  summer  to 
build  up.  strong,  many-branched  plants  and  a 
wealth  of  bright  red  berries.  Continue  to 
feed  the  plants,  and  watch  closely  for  any 
appearance  of  the  dreaded  pest  red  spider, 
and  be  prepiared  to  deal  with  it  before  it 
obtains  a  strong  hold.  Cut  round  the  roots 
with  a  spade  at  this  time. 

Marguerites. — For  giving  abundance  of 
blossoms,  which  are  alike  useful  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  conservatory  and  for  cut¬ 
ting,  for  several  months  of  the  year  these  are 
unique.  Cuttings  should  now  be  inserted  in 
quantity  for  providing  strong  plants  for 
flowering  next  spring  and  summer.  Select 
only  those  shoots  that  are  strong  and  half- 
ripe,  and  insert  them  five  in  a  60-sized  pot 
filled  with  rich  sandy  soil.  Place  in  a  close 
frame,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  well  rooted  pot  off  singly,  and  grow  on 
gently  on  a  light  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  for 
the  winter.  Both  the  common  Paris  Daisy 
and  its  congener  Etoile  d’Or  should  be  grown. 

Narcissus  for  Forcing. — These  should  now 
be  potted  or  boxed  up.  Good  varieties  for 
early  flowering  are  Paper  White,  Early  Snow¬ 
flake,  Grand  Monarque,  and  the  single 
Trumpet  Major.  Precisely  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  required  by  these  as  advised  for 
Roman  Hyacinths.  K.  M. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  refreshing  rains  which  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  had 
a  stimulating  effect  on  the  crops  generally, 
and  most  things  look  extremely  promising. 
There  is  no  season  in  the  whole  year  which 
gives  more  pleasure  to  the  devoted  cultivator  of 
good  vegetables  than  the  present,  especially 
when  climatic  influences  have  been  kind  to 
him.  A  quiet  stroll  round  during  the  evening 
will  do  much  to  repay  one  for  the  difficulties 
and  hard  work  one  has  had  to  encounter. 
With  what  pleasui-e,  for  instance,  will  one 
watch  the  final  finishing  of  a  good  Onion 
bed  or  the  pleasing  effect  of  a  well-trained 
row  of  Scarlet  Runners,  and  so  on. 

Cleanliness. — However  well  one  may  grow 
vegetables,  unless  a  proper  system  of  tidiness 
and  order  prevail  it  can  hardly  be  interesting 
to  the  general  observer.  The  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  weeds  and  crops 
which  have  done  duty,  burning  everything  as 
far  as  possible,  when  in  due  course  the  ashes 


will  form  a  valuable  manure  for  returning 
to  the  ground. 

Watering — It  is  well  to  remember  that 
finely-grown  crops  require  much  more  mois¬ 
ture  at  the  roots  to  ensure  the  best  returns 
than  those  which  are  less  robust,  and  refresh¬ 
ing  as  frequent  showers  are,  these  do  little 
towards  supplying 'a  sufficient  quantity  to  the 
ground,  particularly  so  on  light,  porous  soils. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  Runner  and 
French  Beans,  late  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Leeks,  Celery,  and  such  like.  Conse¬ 
quently,  thorough  drenchings  should  be  given 
where  possible  twice  a  week. 

Seakale. — Everytliing  should  be  done  to 
induce  this  to  form  good  crowns.  Give  a 
thorough  hoeing  with  the  draw-hoe,  and  give  a 
good  watering  with  farmyard  liquid  manure 
and  the  following  day  clear  water,  after 
which  little  more  attention  will  be  needed 
till  the  time  of  lifting. 

Winter  Onions — Make  the  final  sowing 
of  these  on  an  open  well-prepared  piece  of 
land.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes  to  the  surface,  sow  in  shallow 
drills  one  foot  apart ;  make  very  firm,  and 
rake  down  finely.  Carter’s  White  Emperor, 
Sutton’s  White  Leviathan,  and  Lemon  Rocca, 
are  all  good  and  reliable  varieties. 

Winter  Spinach — Continue  to  sow  this  in 
small  quantities,  thin  out  the  earlier  sow¬ 
ings  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  and  dress 
well  with  fresh  soot. 

Plant  out  Lettuce  and  Endive  as  they  be¬ 
come  large  enough  on  a  south  or  west  border, 
make  very  firm,  and  well  water  in. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  — Of  all  annuals, 

I  know  of  none  more  satisfactory  than  the 
pretty  Swan  River  Daisy.  Smothered  in  its 
sweet  Daisy-like  flowers  through  summer  and 
autumn,  beds,  groups,  or  edgings  are  always 
effective.  There  are  three  colours,  white, 
blue,  and  rose,  which  may  be  obtained 
separately,  though  when  grown  together 
they  are  not  less  beautiful.  As  an  edging 
to  a  large  bed  or  border  few  annuals  are 
more  useful,  and  as  a  ground  work  to  taller 
foliage  plants  the  effect  is  very  fine.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
“  Daisy,”  as  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April 
where  they  are  to  grow,  but  thinning  out 
must  be  rigorously  pursued,  ultimately  leav¬ 
ing  the  young  plants  a  foot  apart,  when  they 
will  quickly  fill  out,  and  form  masses  of 
bloom. 

Alonsoa  Warscewiczii.— This  also  is  a 

most  beautiful  late  summer  and  autumn 
flowering  plant.  Occasionally  from  seeds  a 
form  with  small  flowers  and  poor  colour  is 
obtained.  Purchasers  should  insist  on  being 
supplied  with  the  strong  growing,  large 
flowered,  deep  orange-red  variety  ;  and  it  is 
advisable  to  propagate  the  best  variety  from 
cuttings,  say,  in  the  end  of  August.  These 
root  readily  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  cool  frame  or 
greenhouse,  if  kept  close  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  for  a  week  or  two.  They 
should  be  wintered  away  from  frost,  and  ac¬ 
corded  plenty  of  light,  planting  out  in  April 
or  later,  when  glorious  masses  of  colour  will 
result. 
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Propagation  must  now  be  taken  in  hand  as 
the  season  advances.  Geraniums  may  be 
dealt  with  now,  and  if  a  system  of  thinning 
out  is  followed  little  harm  will  result  to  the 
appearance  of  the  beds.  In  taking  these  cut¬ 
tings,  fairly  firm  shoots  of  medium  strength 
are  the  best.  Insert  these  in  pots  or  boxes 
of  sandy  soil,  making  the  cuttings  firm, 
finishing  off  with  a  thorough  watering.  They 
may  be  stood  by  the  side  of  a  wall  or  such 
like  position  for  a  week  or  two  if  the  weather 
is  fine,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
severely  soaked  by  rain,  afterwards  re¬ 
moving  to  a  cold  frame  or  house.  The  cut¬ 
tings  may  droop  or  “  flag  ”  for  a  week  or  so, 
but  this  is  of  no  account-,  as  they  will  soon 
pick  up.  No  further  watering  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  quite  six  week  or  two  months,  after 
which  a  bright  sunny  day  should  be  chosen 
to  give  another  watering,  doing  so  early  in 
the  day. 

Violas  may  also  be  propagated  about  this 
time.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  springing 
right  from  the  base  of  the  plants  should  be 
chosen.  If  these  do  not  appear  plentiful  cut 
over  the  flowering  shoots  of  a  few  plants  of 
each  variety  when  plenty  of  young  growths 
will  soon  appear.  The  cuttings  may  be 
dibbled  into  a  cold  frame  or  in  boxes,  where 
they  can  remain  till  next  spring.  Sandy  soil 
should  be  provided,  keeping  the  frames  shut 
and  shaded  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
afterwai’ds  admitting  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  B.  W.  J. 

Fruit  Garden. 

INDOORS. 

Pot  Vines  for  fruiting  early  next  spring 
should  be  fit  for  removal  -to  a  cool  structure, 
or  placed  outside  against  a  sunny  wall,  where 
the  final  ripening  may  take  place.  Remove 
laterals  as  they  appear,  and  do  not  overwater, 
and  to  counteract  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  pots 
place  litter  or  old  mats  around  them,  or  they 
will  require  water  several  times  a  day  during 
bright  weather.  Make  the  canes  secure 
against  winds  so  that  they  do  not  become 
crippled,  and  syringe  the  foliage  towards 
six  p.m.  after  hot  days.  Those  raised  from 
eyes  this  spring  may  receive  like  treatment 
as  soon  as  growth  is  finished. 

Permanent  Vines,  relieved  of  their  crop, 
and  considered  unsatisfactory  at  the  root, 
should  receive  attention  shortly.  In  the 
meantime  the  necessary  amount  of  loam,  the 
top  spit  with  grass  attached,  should  be  got 
in  readiness,  so  that  the  work  may  be  ex¬ 
peditiously  canted  out.  If  the  roots  of  the 
Vines  occupy  both  inside  and  outside 
borders,  very  little  check  ought  to  be  felt  if 
one  border  only  be  tackled  this  autumn,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  part  for  another  year,  which  is 
the  best  practice.  A  trench  should  be  taken 
out  near  the  back  wall,  and  the  soil  carefully 
removed  with  forks  and  cleared  out  to  the 
drainage,  taking  great  care  of  all  healthy 
roots,  and  covering  with  mats  after  well 
syringing  the  former.  Put  the  drainage  in 
order  if  necessary,  and  cover  with  good  thick 
turves,  grassy  side  downwards,  before  re¬ 
placing  the  compost,  laying  out  the  roots 
evenly  at  different  depths,  but  keeping  all 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface  if  possible.  Cut 
back  extra  long  ones  or  decayed  portions, 
making  the  soil  quite  firm,  and  applying  a 
^ood  soaking  of  water.  When  finished,  keep 
die  foliage  w7ell  syringed  and  the  glass  roof 
■haded  for  a.  time.  This,  combined  with  a 
lesser  amount  of  ventilation,  is  essential  to 
success.  About  three  bushels  of  broken 
nick-bats,  about  the  siz5  of  a  hen's  egg,  to 
every  cart-load  of  loam,  with  a  moderate 
-prinkling  of  wood-ashes,  soot,  mortar 


rubble,  and  Vine  manure  form  an  excellent 
compost.  Mid-season  and  late  Vines  may  bo 
so  treated  towards  the  end  of  October,  or  a  bit 
later  if  more  convenient. 

OUTDOORS. 

Although  rain  ha*  fallen  pretty  generally 
since  my  last  contribution,  it  has  been  slight 
in  many  places,  and  has  not  relieved  the 
water-can  nor  the  syringe.  Set  aside  the 
leaves  shading  Peach  and  Nectarine  fruits, 
cut  away  all  laterals,  and  give  a  further  tie 
or  nail  to  extension  shoots.  Figs  are  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  require  almost  daily  attention  ;  yet 
do  not  gather  until  quite  ripe.  These,  of 
course,  will  have  been  netted  ere  this  ;  the 
birds  have  seldom  been  a  greater  pest  than 
they  have  this  season,  and  the  like  may  safely 
be  said  of  the  wasps.  The  tropical  weather 
has  been  all  in  favour  of  keeping  small  fruit, 

(our  prize  competitions. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questioi.s  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
lants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
uring  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

V  _ J 

such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  thus  ex¬ 
tending  the  season  of  these  fruits,  Black 
Currants  hanging  well  into  the  third  week  of 
August  even  down  west.  Ripening  Plums 
must  be  gathered  daily,  we  find  the  wasps 
going  for  them  so  badly  ;  and  it  is  a  big  order 
to  put  wasp-proof  netting  to  a  number  of 
trees  occupying  different  sites.  But  the 
dessert  varieties  are  worthy  of  this,  as  they 
are  not  over  plentiful. 

Keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred  with  the 
hoe  wherever  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  or 
bushes  extend,  which  prevents  quick  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  ground,  as  it  is  not  every 
garden  that  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
even  where  strength  is  to  put  it  on.  See  that 
young  Strawberry  plants  recently  set-out  are 
afforded  sufficient  wrater  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing,  removing  strings  so  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled.  Plantations  from  open  runners 


must  be  postponed  until  later,  as  the  ground 
is  parched  in  many  places,  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  being  a  good  time  to  plant  these,  as 
the  nights  will  be  getting  cooler,  giving  the 
plants  a  better  chance  to  recuperate  them¬ 
selves  for  a  warm  day.  Give  the  fruit  store 
a  thorough  clean  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
fruit  of  the  season,  and  as  they  are  not  over 
plentiful,  the  most  must  be  made  of  those 
that  are  given  us.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. — As  the  season  is  now 
commencing  to  wane  and  the  days  are  visibly 
shortening,  those  in  charge  of  Orchids  must 
adopt  the  facilities  offered  that  the  plants 
may  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefits  that 
will  enable  them  to  produce  their  flowers  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  One  of  the 
principle  requirements  at  the  present  season 
is  the  discreet  and  proper  use  of  the  light, 
which  will  enable  the  plants  to  mature  and 
properly  ripen  their  pseudo-bulbs  and 
growths.  No  one  expects  to  get  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  blooming  season,  which  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  crop  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  without 
having  first  provided  every  facility  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  satisfactory  ripened  wood  in  a  tree. 
Without  the  same  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  flowers  in  perfection  of  any  class 
of  plants  ;  therefore  I  would  impress  on 
amateur  Orchid  growers  the  desirability  of  a 
close  observance  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  affording  ample  light,  but  at  the  same 
time  refraining  from  scorching  or  disfiguring 
the  foliage  by  shading  when  the  sun’s  rays 
are  too  strong. 

Permanent  Shading — it.  is  often  a  cus¬ 
tom,  and  a  good  practice,  to  whiten  the  glass, 
in  addition  to  the  canvas  blinds,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  protection  during  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year.  However  thin  this  permanent  shad¬ 
ing  may  have  become  from  washing  by  recent 
rains,  I  would  now  advocate  its  entire  re¬ 
moval,  the  ordinary  blinds  being  now  quite 
sufficient  for  screening  the  most  tender 
plants.  Sides  and  ends  that  have  been 
whitened  should  have  the  whiting  removed 
as  soon  as  ever  it  may  be  done  with  safety, 
and  thus  afford  the  plants  the  benefit  of  the 
light  that  would  otherwise  have  been  unable 
to  reach  them.  Discretion  should  also  be 
used  in  applying  the  roof  blinds,  and  they 
should  onlj-  be  drawn  down  when  there  is  a 
possible  danger  of  scorching  the  foliage,  and 
they  should  be  removed  again  immediately 
this  danger  is  past. 

Ventilation. — By  the.  proper  use  of  the 
ventilators  a  great  deal  may  be  acquired  that 
will  be  beneficial  in  aiding  the  proper 
maturity  of  growth.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
free  ventilation  as  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  would  imply.  Such  a  word  one  might 
apply  to  nothing  short  of  throwing  open  the 
whole  of  the  ventilators,  and  leaving  them 
without  any  thought  or  consideration  of  the 
prevailing  conditions  outside.  At  all  times 
direct  draughts  from  ventilators  coming  in 
contact  with  plants  must  be  deplored,  and  to 
produce  too  dry  conditions  in  the  atmosphere 
by  excessive  ventilation  is  equally  undesir¬ 
able  ;  but  with  proper  precautions  ventilation 
plays  a  very  great  part  in  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  all  plants.  I  would  advocate  a 
system  of  entirely  closing  the  houses  when 
they  are  damped  in  the  afternoon.  After  allow¬ 
ing  sufficient  time  for  the  moisture  to  be¬ 
come  distilled,  the  ventilators  should  be 
opened  again,  according  to  the  prevailing 
outside  conditions. 
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Watering. — Where  one  has  to  deal  with 
Orchids  where  the  species  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  produce  their  growth  and  flowers 
at  various  seasons,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  lines  in  affording 
water  that  will  apply  alike  to  all  the  kinds. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  plant  in  full  growth  in 
the  height  of  summer,  when  the  conditions 
are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  sufficient 
moisture  about  the  plant.  Compare  this  to 
an  allied  genus  that  may  be  in  a  similar  state 
of  growth  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the 
outside  conditions  and  want  of  light  have 
scarcely  any  drying  propensities.  One’s  own 
discretion  must  be  used,  and  if  the  material 
is  permitted  to  become  dry  between  waterings, 
there  will  be  little  mistake  in  affording  the 
necessary  root  moisture  requirements. 

H.  J.  Cham  ax. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  principal  work  in  this  department  will 
now  consist  of  keeping  the  growths  of  late 
flowering  subjects  supported  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  borders  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition. 
By  making  a  good  selection,  and  planting 
judiciously,  a  very  good  display  can  be 
obtained  throughout  the  autumn  months,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  for  producing  a 
light  and  pleasing  effect,  especially  when 
planted  on  or  near  the  front,  and  restricted 
to  a  few  stems  ;  some  varieties,  in  fact, 
should  be  grown  with  one  stem  only.  These 
need  to  be  firmly  but  neatly  supported,  and 
any  extra  trouble  one  may  spend  on  them 
will  be  Well  repaid.  In  spells  of  dry  weather 
watering  must  be  continued,  and  the  Dutch 
hoe  should  be  applied  frequently  to  keep 
the  soil  in  an  open  condition  and  to  kill 
weeds. 

Violas. — If  liberally  treated  these  will 
continue  to  give  a  good  display  of  flower  till 
late  in  autumn,  but  the  seed  pods  must  be 
kept  picked  off.  Frequent  soakings  of 
clear  and  liquid  manure  water  should  be 
given,  and  the  growths  pegged  down  where 
necessary. 

Lobelias.  —  The  tall  varieties,  of  which 
there  is  now  an  excellent  variety,  should 
be  kept  supported  and  well  watered,  and 
they  will  make  a  fine  display  of  flower.  A 
variety  which  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
widely  known  as  it  deserves  is  L.  nanseniana. 
This  resembles  in  habit  the  old  L.  Queen 
Victoria,  but  the  foliage  is  a  very  dark  red, 
and  the  flowers  an  intense  crimson-purple 
shade.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  very  desir¬ 
able  for  bedding  where  a  mass  of  rich  colour¬ 
ing  is  desired.  A.  E.  T. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Autumn-flowering  Shrubs. — Where  the 
above  are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  those 
which  flower  during  the  third  season  of  the 
year  are  always  much  appreciated,  and  though 
there  are  numerous  autumn-flowering  sub¬ 
jects,  one  seldom  sees  them  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity,  which  is  surprising  when  one  considers 
how 'many  people  spend  the  autumn  in  the 
country,  and  wish  to  have  shrubs  flowering 
then.  All  those  mentioned  below  are  quite 
hardy  and  easily  grown  if  the  most  essential 
points  as  before  advised  are  considered. 

Eobinia  neo-mexicana. —  Though  com¬ 
paratively  new  and  but  little  known,  this 
promises  to  be  a  mo|st  useful  member  of  a 
beautiful  family.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  treated  as  a  standard,  anci  the 
semi-pendulous  branches,  each  carrying 
several  short  racemes  of  rose-pink  flowers, 
produce  a  very  graceful  appearance.  It  is  a 


fast  grower,  and  an  occasional  shortening 
back  of  the  branches  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  good  shape.  Thorough  staking  must  also 
be  practised,  as  all  the  Robinias  are  ex¬ 
tremely  brittle  and  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
rough  winds. 

Spiraea  lindleyana  on  account  of  its 
jdeasing  green  foliage  and  large  panicles  of 
white  flowers  is  always  much  admired.  It  is 
the  largest  growing  Spiraea  we  have,  and 
soon  forms  a  big  shrub  of  spreading  habit  ; 
but  to  prevent  it  occupying  too  much  space 
the  branches  can  be  looped  up  to  a  stout 
stake.  Little  pruning  need  be  done,  but  if 
the  tips  of  the  young  wood  die  back  in  winter, 
these  should  be  cut  away  as  active  growth 
commences.  A  new  variety  of  much  merit 
is  S.  Aitchinsonii,  which  has  much  darker 
foliage  than  the  above,  and  flowers  earlier. 

Spiraea  Douglasii  is  well  known,  but  it 
should  be  more  largely  planted  in  masses, 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mushrooms. --It  is  now  too  late  in  the 
season  to  make  up-  fresh  beds  of  these  in  the 
open,  or  indeed  anywhere  except  in  a  pro¬ 
perly  apipointed  mushroom-house  or  a  per¬ 
fectly  frost-proof  cellar.  At  this  season  the 
manure  must  be  prepared  with  even  greater 
care  than  is  necessary  earlier  in  the  year. 
Too  much  labour  can  hardly  be  expended  on 
this  work  of  preparation,  and  an  open  shed 
in  which  to  diy  and  turn  the  manure  is  at 
this  season  absolutely  necessary.  I  need 
not  here  enter  into  details  as  to  how  to 
make  up  the  beds,  but  to  ensure  success  the 
proper  warmth  must  be  obtained.  It  is 
always  safest  to  spawn  a  bed  when  the  heat 
is  declining,  and  from  75  deg.  to  80  deg.  is 
the  proper  temperature.  To  conserve  the 
heat  give  a  good  covering  of  hay  or  straw 
after  the  beds  have  been  “  soiled.” 

Brussels  Sprouts.  — Where  very  early  sup¬ 
plies  of  these  are  in  demand,  a  snuff  of 
seed  should  be  sown  at  the  present  time. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  off  into 
a  prepared  bed  of  light  soil  in  some  well-  - 
sheltered  position,  or,  better  still,  into  a 
cold  frame.  Savoys  may  be  treated  similarly 
where  large  heads  are  wanted,  such  as  for 
early  shows,  etc.,  otherwise  they  are  usually 
too  large  for  the  kitchen. 

Cucumbers.  — Plants  in  bearing  must  be 
well  watched  to  see  that  the  fruits  are  not 
allowed  to  hang  too  long,  or  else  the  later 
ones  will  be  very  poor.  If  stood  in  a  jug  of 
clean  water  in  a  cool  place  Cucumbers  keep* 
quite  good  for  a  week  at  least. 

Late  Peas — Watch  carefully  that  these 
do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water.  A  good 
drenching  with  liquid  manure  should  also  be 
given  occasionally  if  it  can  be  managed. 

General  Remarks  — The  work  just  now 
consists  mainly  in  keeping  things  tidy.  Con¬ 
tinue  earthing  up  such  crops  as  require  it. 
For  instance,  Celery  and  Leeks  are  much 
more  likely  to  do  well  if  the  earthing  up  is 
done  by  degrees  rather  than  leaving  until  the 
plants  have  nearly  finished  their  growth,  as 
I  have  heard  advocated.  Hand  weeding  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  clean- 


when  one  gets  the  full  effect  of  the  deep 
pink  flower  heads  and  the  beautiful  brown 
of  the  stems  in  winter. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  of  J  apanese  shrubs,  and  forms 
a  spreading  bush  thickly  clothed  with  large 
deep  green  leaves  and  red  and  white  sweetly- 
scented  flowers.  On  cold,  heavy  soils  portions 
of  this  shrub  sometimes  die,  so  that  it  is 
advisable  to  replant  the  suckers  which  spring 
up  from  the  roots. 

The  numerous  double  and  single  varieties 
of  Hibiscus  syriacus  are  all  highly  orna¬ 
mental,  as  also  are  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
which  in  cold  districts  is  best  on  a  wall, 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Leyces- 
teria  formosa,  Perovskia  atriplicifolia,  and 
Microglossa  albescens. 

A.  E.  Thatchek. 

Aldenhann  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


ing  at  this  season,  as  the  autumn  rains  cause 
weeds  turned  up  with  a  hoe  to  quickly  take 
root  again.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Now  is  a  good  season  to  commence  with 
breaks  of  Strawberries.  Now  that  fruit  is 
all  over,  and  when  you  have  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  for  another  year,  first  get  all  the 
runners  carefully  cut,  taking  care  to  injure 
the  foliage  as  little  as  possible.  The  nourish¬ 
ment  derived  from  good  foliage  adds  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  the  plants  for  another 

S6cLS0Il. 

Hoe  and  clean  the  surface  to  admit  all 
the  sunshine  and  air  to  the  roots,  and  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  giving  a  good  soaking 
with  a  fairly  strong  mixture  of  liquid  from 
the  farmyard  of  three  to  one ;  it  has  a 
wonderful  effect  of  assisting  to  plump  up 
next  year’s  crowns. 

Where  Onion  quarters  have  been  cleared 
or  Potatos  lifted  it  gives  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trenching  and  preparing  well  the 
ground  for  a  fresh  plantation  ;  and  by  plant¬ 
ing  early  it  allows  the  plants  to  get  well 
established  before  winter. 

In  wet  and  very  cold  localities  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  lay  in  the  runners  in  a  sheltered 
border  all  winter  and  plant  in  the  month 
of  March,  not  allowing  any  fruit  for  the  firs! 
season.  Carefully  pick  all  the  blossoms  as 
they  appear,  and  if  ground  is  scarce  a  slip 
crop  can  be  taken  between  the1  rows  by  sowing 
Lettuces,  Parsley,  or  transplanting  winter 
Onions.  It  would  be  well  to  lay  in  an  extra 
supply  of  runners  for  emergency  of  all  tm 
different  varieties.  J-  Fraser  Smith. 

Cullen. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Bedding  Plants. — Cuttings  must  now  b( 
got  in  of  many  bedding  plants,  such  as  Helio 
tropes,  Petiinias,  Salvias,  Tropaeolums 
Iresines,  Verbenas,  etc.  Pots,  pans,  Qi 
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boxes  may  be  used,  but  I  prefer  pots  or  pans, 
putting  in  only  a  limited  number,  and  then 
propagating  in  quantity  in  spring  ;  but 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  available  facilities 
for  spring  propagation. 

Lobelias.  — My  plant  with  these  is  to  pot 
up  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  at  bedding- 
out  time,  keeping  the  dowers  cut  off  during 
summer  and  autumn,  winter  near  the  glass 
in  a  cool  house,  and  propagate  from  them  in 
spring. 

Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums. —  Collec¬ 
tions  of  these  are  seldom  met  'with  nowadays, 
but  bright  telling  varieties  are  deservedly 
popular  for  massing.  Strike  in  boxes  in  a 
cold  frame,  kept  close  and  shaded  along  with 
bedding  plants. 

Bulbs. — The  bulb  lists  are  all  to  hand 
now,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing 
orders.  “  Cut  according  to  your  cloth  ”  is  a 
sound  maxim,  but  the  majority  of  bulbs  are 
so  cheap  and  so  beautiful  that  they  should 
be  extensively  planted. 

Herbaceous  Plants.. — Cut  away  the  *vpper 
part  of  all  flower  stems  as  the  plants  go  out 
of  flower,  and  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  going. 

Scabious, — Spring-sown  plants  often  come 
in  too  late.  A  good  plan  is  to  sow  now  in 
a  box  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  ready,  pot 
up  into  3-inch  pots,  and  winter  in  a  cold 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  The  red  and  dark 
varieties  are  the  most  effective. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias — Cuttings  should  now  be  in- 
|  serted  in  pans  or  boxes  and  placed  alongside 
the  cuttings  of  bedding  plants. 

Stage  Pelargoniums.— The  wood  of  these 

should  now  be  well  ripened,  and  they  should 
be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  base 
of  the  shoots.  Move  into  an  airy  house  or 
frame,  give  water  very  sparingly  at  the  root, 
but  sprinkle  with  water  overhead  to  induce 
them  to  break  strong. 

Cyclamens  — Gradually  inure  young  seed¬ 
lings  to  air  and  light,  and  prick  off  into 
pans  of  light,  flaky  soil  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  made  one  leaf. 

r 

Primulas - Primulas  should  now  be  got 

into  their  flowering  pots,  and  those  5in.  in 
,  diameter  are  large  enough  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  if  the  plants  are  well  fed. 

Cinjrarias — The  early  batch  should  be 
ready  for  their  final  shift,  and  the  general 
batch  ready  for  the  second  last  shift.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  remove  the  lights  entirely  at 
nights,  as  the  plants  are  greatly  benefited 
by  the  autumn  dews. 

Petunias — Cuttings  should  now  be  put 
in,  with  same  treatment  as  for  Fuchsias 

C.  C. 
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WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


-  RESULT  - 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
]  awarded  to  “  Ernest  A.  Turner”  for  his 
article  on  “  Roses,”  p.  657. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  Hydra  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Blue 
Hydrangeas,”  p.  662  ;  and  another  to  “Hilda 
Briekwood  ”  for  an  article  on  “  Books  of 
Designs,”  p.  662. 


OCCASIONAL 

-a  I  NTERVI  EWS  «- 

Mr.  ALFRED  HOSSACK, 

lion.  Secretary  of  the  Wimbledon  and  District  Royal  Ilorticuliural  and  Cottage  Garden  Society. 


Wimbledon  is  not  perhaps  on  the  up-grade 
as  an  aristocratic  residential  neighbourhood, 
though  it  still  holds  its  head  high  and  prides 
itself  on  the  possession  of  a  wealthy  and 
sufficiently  exclusive  gentry.  But  it  is  in 
too  close  proximity  to  London  and  too  well 
served  by  the  railway  to  be  able  to  escape 
the  human  overplus  from  the  great  congested 
city — that  Terror  and  Marvel  of  bricks  and 
mortar  which  crawls  nearer  year  by  year,  and 
which  will  some  day  inevitably  absorb  the 
once-distant  Surrey  town  in  its  omnivorous 
maw. 

Other  reasons,  indeed,  had  Wimbledon  to 
be  proud  than  that  it  owned  rich  and  even 


and  feasting  that  they  were  exhausted,  and 
had  retired  to  their  domiciles  to  recuperate. 

When  the  train  landed  me  at  Wimbledon 
I  decided  to  walk  to  Church  Road,  where  Mr. 
Hossack,  whom  I  had  come  to  interview,  re¬ 
sides,  and  which  road,  I  was  told  on  inquiry, 
lay  off  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  stiff 
climb,  but  I  did  not  regret  “  footing  ”  it  after 
jjassing  an  omnibus  loaded  with  passengers 
that  was  being  painfully  dragged  up  the  de¬ 
clivity  by  two  panting  equine  slaves  of  the 
shaft,  with  a  supernumerary  front  horse,  on 
which  complacently  sat  a  heavy  lout  by  way 
of  adding  to  the  task.  A  smart  walk  up  this 
hill  once  a  day  would,  it  occurred  to  me,  con- 


n 
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Me.  Alfeed  Hossack 

I' row  a  photograph  by  J.  Lair,  Cottenham  Park,  ff  imbledon. 


titled  residents,  for  the  neighbourhood  is 
undeniably  beautiful,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  displayed  a  splendid  progressive  munici¬ 
pal  spirit.  But  if  they  were,  proud  then,  how 
much  more  so  will  they  be  now  that  they 
have  discarded  the  old  order  of  things  and 
been  granted  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  with 
all  its  attendant  glories  of  a  Mayor,  aldermen, 
and  councillors  ?  This  historic  event  was 
celebrated  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  when  the 
town  made  joyful  holiday  on  a  scale  for  which 
the  oldest  inhabitant  could  find  no  parallel. 
Probably  this  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
when  I  entered  the  brand-new  borough  the 
other  day  the  place  seemed  to  wear  a  subdued 
and  rather  deserted  air ;  Wimbledonians,  I 
presume,  had  had  such  a  surfeit  of  frolic 


stitute  a  specific  for  those  overburdened  with 
adipose  tissue! 

Arrived  at  9,  Church  Road,  I  found  Mr. 
Hossack  awaiting  me,  and  after  introducing 
ourselves  we  lost  as  little  time  as  possible 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  to  give  and  obtain  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  ’Wimbledon’s  go-ahead  horticul¬ 
tural  societies. 

Mr.  Hossack.  I  may  say  at  the  start,  is  a 
well-preserved  man  of  fifty-three,  compactly 
built,  of  medium  stature,  with  shrewd  eves 
and  a  kindly,  somewhat  deliberate  manner.  I 
should  suppose  that  even  if  he  has  expe¬ 
rienced  trouble — and  most  of  us  in  this  sub¬ 
lunary  sphere  come  in  for  a  share  of  it _ he 

would  not  worry  greatly,  but  meet  it  philo- 
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sophically  and  go  patiently  to  work  to  over¬ 
come  it.  Of  somewhat  conventional  cast  of 
mind,  he  is  possessed  of  a  keen  intellect  allied 
to  a  quick  intuition,  and  there  are  quiet 
touches  of  humour  as  he  talks,  as  when,  for 
instance,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  he 
still  did  any  gardening,  he  said,  with  just 
the  suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
“  The  only  gardening  I  find  time  to  do  now 
is  pasting  floral  devices  on  walls,  or  directing 
others  in  the  same  work.  My  business,  I 
may  tell  you,  is  that  of  a  house  decorator.1’ 

Or  again,  when  we  wer©  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  secretary, 
he  observed  that  they  had  had  occasional 
deficits,  adding,  with  well-simulated  serious¬ 
ness,  “  But,  in  spite  of  some  bad  years,  we 
have  always  managed  to  have  a  good  public 
luncheon  on  show  days.” 

That  he  is  a  man  of  energy  and  organising 
capacity  the  success  of  the  show  at  Wimble¬ 
don  since  ho  has  undertaken  the  secretarial 
duties  bears  ample  testimony. 

“  Here  is  an  interesting  group,”  said  Mr. 
Hossack,  taking  a  framed  photograph  from 
the  wall.  “  It  represents  a  number  of  the 
members  of  our  horticultural  society,  and 
was  taken  during  our  first  show  in  1873.  I 
am  sitting  there  on  the  left,  and  myself  and 
another  one  who  figures  in  the  picture  are 
the  only  two  now  remaining  in  the  society 
who  belonged  to  it  at  the  start.  By  the  way, 
I  successfully  exhibited  at  this  first  show, 
winning  a  first  prize  in  the  Cottagers’  divi¬ 
sion.  I  exhibited  occasionally  afterwards, 
but  it’s  a  long  time  now  since  I’ve  done  any¬ 
thing  in  that  line.”  One  could  tell  at  a  glance 
from  the  head  gear  of  the  gentlemen  depicted 
and  the  plentiful  hirsute  adornment,  in  the 
shape  of  bearded  and  bewhiskered  faces, 
that  the  photograph  dated  back  to  mid- 
Victorian  days  at  least. 

“  You  have  told  me  that  the  society  was 
founded  in  1873.  I  suppose  there  have  been 
vicissitudes?  ” 

“  Well,  not  pronounced  ones.  We  have 
really  had  a  fortunate  career,  judging  from 
the  experiences  of  some  other  societies.  As 
1  have  already  told  you,  there  have  been  years 
in  which  there  were  deficits  to  meet,  but  on 
the  whole-  we  have  gone  along  smoothly  and 
progressed.  For  one  thing,  we  have  always 
paid  our  prizes  in  full.  Our  shows  have  been 
very  generously  supported  by  the  public  of 
Wimbledon  and  the  district ;  the  excellent 
‘  gates  ’  show  that  they  appreciate  the  horti¬ 
cultural  displays  and  the  amusements  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  well-to-do  residents  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  tradesmen,  have  subscribed  liberally  and 
given  many  special  prizes.” 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  IJossack  came  in — a 
kindly  little  lady  with  silvering  hair — and  I 
was  thereupon  introduced  to  her.  Soon; 
afterwards  she  left  the  room,  to  return  almost 
immediately  with  refreshments,  and  I  elected 
to  try  some  home-made  wine  of  her  own  mak¬ 
ing,  which  she  recommended  far  too  modestly, 
for  it  reflected  much  credit  on  her  skill  in 
the  domestic  commissariat. 

Then  Mr.  Hossack  and  I  fell  to  again  with 
our  chat. 

“  You  joined  the  society  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,”  I  said.  “  When  did  you  become  sec¬ 
retary  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  only  quite  recently.  My  official  con¬ 
nection  with  it  began  in  1898,  when  I  was 
elected  on  the  committee.  From  1899  until 
1902  I  was  joint  auditor.'  Then  in  1903  I 
became  joint  secretary,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  hon.  secretary.  I  may 
say  that  for  twelve  years  Messrs.  W.  S. 


Thomson  and  H.  Baker  were  joint  secretaries, 
and  that  the  society  owes  them  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  unsparing  efforts  to 
secure  success,  and  for  the  way  in  which  they 
stuck  to  the  institution  through  all  its  ups 
and  downs.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  members 
of  the  society  to  know  that  these  gentlemen 
are  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Thomson  filling 
the  post  of  chairman. 

“  No  society,  I  venture  to  think,”  continued 
Mr.  Hossack,  “  ever  had  a  better  working  com¬ 
mittee,  or  one  which  worked  more  harmo¬ 
niously  ;  they  all  pull  together  and  have  the 
interests  of  the  society  deeply  at  heart,  so 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
them.” 

And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  such  amiiy 
when  one  recollects  .the  squabblings  and 
petty  differences  on  horticultural  committees 
which  have  come  under  one’s  notice,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  the  organisations,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  sometimes  responsible  for  their 
collapse. 

‘‘Just  now  you  mentioned  prizes,  Mr. 
Hossack.” 

“  Yes,  our  wealthy  residents  and  the  trades¬ 
men  have,  I  consider,  supported  us  liberally 
in  this  way.  First  of  all,  I  should  explain 
that  we  have  two  shows  a  year — a  summer 
show  and  a  Chrysanthemum  show,  held 
early  in  November.  The  latter  was  started 
many  years  ago.  The  accounts  of  the  shows 
are  kept  separately,  and  the  profits  from  the 
summer  show  go  to  help  that  held  in  the 
autumn,  which,  so  far,  has  not  proved  self- 
supporting.  Some  substantial  money  prizes 
are  offered  for  competition  at  the  summer 
show,  and  are  given  by  private  residents  and 
the  society. 

“  In  1890  it  was  proposed  by  the  tradesmen 
of  Wimbledon  to  present  a  silver  cup  of  the 
value  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  this  has  been  given 
each  year  since.  Fast  year  this  was  won  by 
Mr.  C.  Pullen,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  P.  B. 
Fores,  Blenheim,  Haynes  Park,  this  being 
the  third  cup  in  succession  that  Mr.  Pullen 
has  taken.  At  the  autumn  show  a  silver  cup 
is  offered  in  the  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’ 
section.  We  are  affiliated  with  the  N.C.S., 
and  give  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  and 
certificates  of  that  society.” 

“  I  note  you  go  in  for  sports  in  connection 
with  your  summer  show,  as  well  as  other 
extraneous  inducements  to  capture  the 
public.” 

“  We  find  it  pays,  and  the  people  like  some¬ 
thing  in  addition  to  a  display  of  flowers.  We 
study  the  tastes  of  our  patrons  and  supply 
an  excellent  programme  of  athletic  sports; 
These  were  commenced  in  1894.  They  are 
held  under  A.  A. A.  laws  and  managed  by  a> 
special  committee.  Of  course,  we  have  a  good 
band  ;  that  goes  without  saying.  This  year  we 
engaged  the  band  of  the  2nd  V.B.  East 
Surrey  Regiment. 

“As  regards  outside  attractions,”  went  on 
Mr.  Hossack,  “  I  think  we  go  what  is  called 
the  whole  hog,  for  at  seven  in  the  evening 
dancing  begins,  and  there  are  swings,  round¬ 
abouts,  cocoanut  shies  and  such  like.  Patrons 
of  the  society  give  money  prizes  for  the  sports, 
and  the  local  tradesmen  prizes  in  kind,  while 
the  society  guarantee  £5  towards  the  same 
object.” 

The  programme  is  undoubtedly  a  compre¬ 
hensive  one,  and  though,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  these  additional  attractions  may  tend  to 
vulgarise  a  horticultural  show  and  keep  some 
people  away  from  it,  after  all,  the  executive 
are  confronted  by  the  necessity  for  at  least 


clearing  expenses,  while  the  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  make  a  substantial  balance,  that 
comforting  thing  alike  to  the  society  and  the 
individual.  Surely  it  is  better  to  include 
these  attractions,  at  which  some  folks  cavil, 
than  to  have  no  horticultural  show  at  all, 
and  in  innumerable  instances  if  the  sports 
and  dancing  and  roundabouts  went  the  show 
would  go  as  well. 

Mr.  Hossack  next  referred  to  an  admirable 
feature  of  the  Wimbledon  society’s  summer 
show. 

“  In  1895,”  he  said,  “  it  was  decided  to  have 
a  stall  at  the  show  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and  this  was 
very  well  supported,  five  guineas  being  for¬ 
warded  to  that  deserving  charity  as  a  result 
of  the  experiment.  Since  that  date  the  society 
ha.s  sent  altogether  to  the  R.G.O.F.  upwards 
of  £52.  This  year,  unfortunately,  the  stall 
for  some  inexplicable  reason  yielded  only 
£2  9s.  6d. ,  but  the  committee  intend  having 
a  similar  stall  at  the  forthcoming  autumn 
show,  and  thus  it  is  hoped  the  orphans  will 
not  suffer.  The  flowers  for  this  stall  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  friends,  and  the  stall  itself  is 
managed  by  the  nurses  of  the  Wimbledon 
and  Merton  branch  of  the  St.  John  Ambu¬ 
lance  Association.  As  some  slight  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  gratuitous  services,  the 
committee  of  the  horticultural  society  send 
a  guinea  each  year  to  the  above  worthy  in¬ 
stitution.” 

I  have  come  to  the  limit  of  my  space,  and 
have  not  repeated  even  the  substance  of  all 
Mr.  Hossack  told  me.  He  spoke  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  various  presidents  of  the 
society,  and  of  the  active  interest  they  have 
always  taken  in  the  concerns  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  mentioning,  among  others,  the  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  year,  Mr.  Percy  Mortimer,  J.P., 
He  also  spoke  in  warn  praise  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  of  other  officers  of  the 
society. 

Lastly,  he  referred  to  the  Wimbledon  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  and  is  run  in 
connection  with  the  horticultural  society. 
This  has  been  established  five  years,  and  is 
carrying  on  a  most  useful  work  by  its  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  papers  are  read  and  discussions 
encouraged  ;  but  of  this  society  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  saying  more  on  a  future 
occasion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two 
Wimbledon  organisations,  by  their  flower 
shows  and  meetings  for  mutual  improvement 
on  horticultural  subjects,  are  doing  an  in¬ 
valuable  work.  They  owe  much  to  their  re¬ 
spective  secretaries,  Mr.  Alfred  Hossack  and 
Mr.  J.  Nash,  and  are  deserving  of  even  wider 
support  than  they  have  thus  far  received, 
and  of  even  greater  success  than  they  have  so 
far  achieved.  Peter  Penn. 

- ♦ - 

Gardening  Appointment. — Some  little  time 
ago  Mr.  W.  J.  Jennings  was  appointed  head 
gardener  to  the  County  Council  at  the 
Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Naps- 
bury,  St.  Albans.  Mr.  Jennings  has  had  a 
good  innings  in  gardening,  both  at  the  R.H.S. 
gardens,  Chiswick,  and  at  Kew.  He  was  head 
gardener,  previous  to  his  present  appoint 
ment,  to  the  Duchess  of  Santo  Teodoro,  Oak 
wood  Grange,  Ockley,  Surrey,  where  h< 
stayed  for  four  and  a  half  years.  Mr 
Jennings  is  a  hard  worker,  and  at  Oakwooc 
Grange  had  a  very  diligent  and  rather  labo 
rious  time  of  it,  owing  to  the  heavy  claye; 
nature  of  the  land  and  the  fresh  pieces  bein; 
added  to  the  garden  or  grounds.  'We  wisl 
him  every  success  in  his  new  appointment. 
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THE  OSWEGO  TEA. 

(Monarda  didyma.) 


Of  the  several  species  of  Monarda  in  gar¬ 
dens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  note  is  the  best  of  all  of  them. 
The  plant  usually  grows  about  18  in.  high, 
terminating  in  clusters  of  bronzy-brown 
bracts,  above  which  are  spikes  of  flowers, 
b?st  desci’ibed  as  scarlet.  All  the  other 
species  coining  under  my  notice  have  flowers 
of  some  or  other  shade  of  purple.  It  likes 
a  fairly  rich  soil,  or,  what  is  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent,  to  be  broken  up  and  transplanted  in 
small  pieces  occasionally,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  make  vigorous  young  crowns.  Height  is 
not  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  this 
plant,  provided  it  makes  a  free,  sturdy  and 
robust  growth  with  plenty  of  scarlet  flowers 
on  the  top  in  July  and  August. 

Propagation  may  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  cuttings,  but  in  gardens  it  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  any  other  method  than  the 
division  of  the  clumps  at  the  proper  time 
for  dividing  herbaceous  plants  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  Every  crown  with  a  few  roots  will  make 
a  tidy  plant  during  the  course  of  the  sum¬ 
mer. 


THE  GRASS  Of  PARNASSUS. 

(Parnassia  palustris.) 


Sometimes  a  very  healthy  and  happy  liv¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  may 
be  seen  in  gardens  if  planted  in  a  bog  bed 
or  some  moist  situation  ;  only  those  who 
have  seen  it  in  its  wild  habitats  on  the  cool 
northern  moors  and  damp  liillsides  can  have 
any  conception  of  its  real  beauty.  In  soma 
places  the  large  solitary  white  flowers  be¬ 
spangle  the  ground  for  acres  together,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  there  must  be  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  individuals.  In  the 
wild  state  at  least  one  plant  throws  up  one 
flower,  and  no  more,  on  a  stem  about  3  in. 
to  6  in.  high,  according  to  its  vigour.  The 
flower  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  garden 
Strawberry,  but  it  is  of  much  greater  texture 
and  beautifully  pencilled  all  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  white  petals  with  water-coloured 
i  veins. 


Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  this 
native  flower  minutely  will  find  a  set  of  five 
branching  glands,  each  branch  with  a  drop 
of  dew-like  liquid  at  the  end.  The  cultivation 
of  this  lowly  and  extremely  interesting  plant 
ofteis  no  difficulties  provided  the  roots  are 
nisei  ted  in  a  cool  soil  that  will  remain  moist 
all  the  summer.  A  bog  bed  is,  of  course, 
the  best  suited  to  it,  and  peat  may  be  used 
if  the  water  is  in  any  way  deficient.  Plants 
may  be  lifted  from  their  native  habitats 

easilytlanSP  ante^  t0  t!le*r  new  quarters 


The  Eucalyptus  as  an  Aid  to  Tempi 
ance.  A  new  fermentation  process  is  said 
have  been  discovered  by  which  it  is  claim 
not  only  that  brewers  will  be  able  to  make 
palatable,  unclouded  beer  of  good  keepi 
qualities  with  .a  fraction  of  the  present  out] 
ou  plant,  building  space,  time  and  laboi 
|  but  that  it  will  become  easy,  and  in  fa 
j  economically  advantageous  to  brew  a  b< 
containing  even  less  alcohol  than  ordins 
j  gmgei  beer.  The  discovery  consists  of 
specific  germ  obtained  from  the  Eucalypi 
plant,  which  ferments  at  a  high  temperati 
and  can  be  instantly  precipitated  by  cooli 
the  liquid. 


FREESIAS. 


NOW  IS  THE 

TIME  TO  REPOT. 


HOW  TO  GET  FLOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS  AND  SPRING. 


I  hose  who  have  a  stock  of  bulbs  of 
I'reesias,  or  intend  getting  a  stock  from  their 
bulb  merchant,  should  no  longer  delay  the 
work  of  potting.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted 
during  the  present  month.  Close  observation 
will  show  that  the  bulbs  commence  growing 
at  this  period,  whether  they  are  potted  or  not. 
That  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  should  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  soil  a  day  longer.  Some 
growers  plant  them  out  in  borders  of  glass¬ 
houses,  while  others  confine  their  cultivation 
to  pots.  In  any  case,  the  bulbs  should  be 
committed  to  the  soil  at  once,  as  they  require 
a  long  period  in  which  to  make  good  growth 
in  order  to  flower  well.  By  potting  them 
early  they  can  be  allowed  to  come  along 
slowly  by  making  roots  and  leaves  at  their 
leisure,  so  to  speak. 

Freesias  make  a  full  growth  of  leaves  before 
they  start  to  form  the  new  bulbs.  If  potted 
in  August  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  develop 
their  new  bulbs  some  time  in  November. 
About  this  period  growth  seems  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  but  the  plants  are  really  forming  their 
new  bulbs  on  the  top  of  the  old  ones.  In 
this  respect  the  Freesia  resembles  the  Crocus 
or  Gladiolus  in  forming  the  new  bulb  on  the 
top  of  the  old  one.  At  this  stage  the  young 
bulb  pushes  some  very  thick,  fleshy  roots  into 
the  soil,  after  which  the  plants  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  thoroughly  established  and  -ready  to 
be  pushed  forward  by  a  higher  temperature  if 
flowers  are  desired  about  Christmas  or  early 
in  the  new  year.  After  these  stages  have 
been  completed  the  new  bulbs  commence  to 
push  up  flower  stems,  and  that  is  a  signal 
for  the  grower  to  apply  extra  heat  if  he  desires 
early  flowers. 

I  ive  or  six  inch  pots  make  a  useful  size  for 
conservatory  or  greenhouse  work.  The  com¬ 
post  may  consist  of  three  or  four  parts  of  well- 
matured  loam  which  has  been  stacked  for 
some  time.  This  should  be  broken  up  fairly 


roughly  by  hand  or  the  trowel,  and  if  inclined 
to  be  heavy,  sufficient  sharp  sand  should  be 
added  to  make  it  perfectly  porous.  If  the 
cultivator  intends  using  manure  in  the  soil, 
he  should  use  about  one  part  of  well-rotted 
cow  dung,  broken  up  very  finely,  and  com¬ 
pletely  incorporated  with  the  loam.  The 
manure  will  serve  to  retain  moisture  in  the 
soil,  as  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
necessaries  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Freesias.  After  growth  has  fairly  com¬ 
menced  a  continuous  supply  of  moisture  is 
necessary  to  produce  vigorous  and  healthy 
plants.  At  the  same  time  the  pots  must  be 
thoroughly  drained  at  potting  time  to  ensure 
the  passage  of  superfluous  water. 

About  a  dozen  bulbs  will  be  necessary  for 
the  pots  above  mentioned  to  give  them  a  well- 
furnished  appearance,  but  that  number  will 
necessitate  very  careful  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  Weak  liquid  manure 
should  also  be  given  at  each  alternate  water¬ 
ing  from  the  time  the  flower  stems  commence 
to  push  up.  As  soon  as  this  happens  a  batch 
of  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
40  deg.,  gradually  rising  to  45  deg.  at  night. 
This  will  bring  them  on  rapidly,  but  it  should 
never  be  employed  until  the  stage  of  growth 
has  been  reached  when  the  flower  stems  com¬ 
mence  to  appear. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
bulbs  should  be  sorted  into  sizes,  and  all  the 
best  of  them  placed  in  pots  by  themselves  to 
furnish  flowers.  The  small  bulbs  will  also 
flower,  but  their  stalks  will  be  shorter.  The 
latest  batches  should  be  potted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  earliest.  The  method  of  getting 
late  flowers  is  simply  to  keep  the  plants  as 
cool  as  possible,  provided  frost  is  merely  ex¬ 
cluded.  That  will  throw  the  flowers  away 
back  into  the  third  month  of  the  year,  merely 
by  the  temperature  at  which  the  piants  are 
kept.  D.W. 


THE  COMPACT  INCARVILLEA. 

(Incarvillea  compacts.) 


Most  hardy  plants  men,  either  professional 
or  amateur,  are  now  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  and  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
subjects  obtainable  for  the  adornment  of  the 
herbaceous  border.  The  plant  above  named, 
however,  is  of  quite  recent  introduction,  and 
hails,  in  company  with  several  other  remark¬ 
ably  fine  things,  from  North-West  China.  As 
its  specific  name  implies,  the  plant  is  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit,  but  the  size  of  the 
lovely  flowers  is  large,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
a  plant  presents  a  very  striking  appearance 
on  a  rockery,  which  is  a  very  suitable  place 
for  it,  providing  a  good  deep  root-run  is 
given  in  rich  but  light  soil.  The  handsome 
rich  green  foliage  is  pinnate,  horizontal, 
borne  on  short  stalks,  and  from  the  centre  of 
the  plant  rise  the  rosy  tubular  flowers,  widely 
open  at  the  mouth,  after  the  style  of  a  huge 
Pentstemon,  or,  indeed,  not  unlike  a 
Gloxinia.  Owing  to  its  recent  introduction, 
it  is  probable  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
full  glory  of  this  handsome  flower,  for  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fleshy  roots 
will  strengthen  annually,  as  is  the- case  with 
I.  Delavayi,  and,  that  being  so,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  the  number  and  size  of  the  blooms  will 
increase  pro  rata.  In  any  case,  the  beauty 


of  the  young  plants  we  have  already  seen  is 
exquisite;  Heather  Bell. 

- - ♦ - ■ 

THE  TWIGGY  LOOSESTRIFE. 

(Lythrum  virgatum.) 

The  British  Loosestrife  in  one  form  or 
other  is  more  frequently  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  than  this  one,  but  to  be  seen  in  its 
best  form  it  must  be  grown  strongly,  and 
then  it  is  rather  a  tall  plant.  The  twiggy 
Loosestrife  is  usually  about  2g  ft.  high,  with 
very  numerous  slender  twiggy  stems,  and 
covered  with  a  wealth  of  bright  rose  floweis 
that  open  in  succession  during  July  and 
August.  It  makes  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
other  garden  flowers  at  that  season  when 
yellow  and  orange  are  getting  rather  plen¬ 
tiful  amongst  flowers  in  the  garden. 

I  lie  plant  itself  is  of  the  easiest  manage¬ 
ment,  and  about  the  end  of  September,  if 
so  desired,  the  crowns  may  be  lifted  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  pieces  and  re¬ 
planted  at  proper  distances  apart  in  prepared 
soil.  Those'  who  would  like  a  mass  of  it 
in  a  border  could  have  no  better  opportunity 
than  this  division  of  the  crowns  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  amplifying  a  patch  with  pieces 
that  will  develop  into  vigorous  healthy  plants 
next  summer  and  prove  very  floriferous  at  the 
time  stated. 
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Henry’s  Lily  (Lilium  Henryi). 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  noble  Lily 
from  China  it  has  proved  amenable  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  has  a 
splendid  constitution,  and  for  that  reason 
may  be  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the  year 
by  growing  it  in  pots.  The  chief  drawback 
to  this  method  of  cultivation  is  the  great 
length  of  the  sterns,  which  may  run  up  to 
8ft.  or  9ft.,  but  for  tall  conservatories  the 
plants  may  be  so  situated  that  only  the 
flowers  are  seen.  It  may  also  be  planted  out 
in  a  cool  conservatory  or  greenhouse  in  a  bed 
of  soil  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
peat  or  leaf  mould.  Under  these  conditions 
it  will  come  into  bloom  in  August  in  advance 
of  those  plants  in  the  open  air. 

Those  who  have  no  glass  accommodation 
will  have  to  be  contented  to  wait  for  the  plant 
flowering  naturally  in  the  open  about  the 
end  of  August  and  in  September.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  peaty  soil  in  beds  of 
shrubs,  where  the  soil  will  be  shaded  from 
direct  sunlight.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  have  the  shrubs  so  close  as  to  overhang 
the  rising  stems  and  foliage  of  this  splendid 
hardy  Lily.  Light  and  air  are  very  essential 
to  their  welfare,  so  that  in  selecting  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  planting  the  bulbs  care  should  be 
taken  that  although  the  soil  is  shaded  from 
direct  sunlight,  the  foliage  of  the  plants  will 
have  an  abundance  of  light,  not  necessarily 
direct  sunlight. 

Usually  the  shrubs  will  afford  sufficient 
shelter  to  prevent  the  stems  being  broken 
down  by  the  wind,  but  towards  August,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  well  to  safeguard  such  valuable 
plants  by  putting  a  neat  bamboo  stake  to 
each.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lovely  soft  orange 
shade,  paler  or  deeper  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  usually  the  colour  is  both  well- 
defined  and  striking. 

Oliver’s  Eryngo  or  Sea  Holly  Eryngium 
oliverianum). 

A  considerable  number  of  the  species  of 
Sea  Holly  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
border  of  any  garden  where  hardy  plants  are 
appreciated.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  taller  growing  kinds,  both 
when  judged  by  its  foliage  or  flowers.  The 
chief  value  of  the  Sea  Hollies  is  due  to  the 
colour  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  flowering 
stem,  and  to  the  spiny  bracts  surrounding 
the  head  in  a  whorl  or  circle1.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  tint  is  of  an  ivory-grey,  while  in 
others  the  hue  is  steel-blue,  more  or  less  in¬ 
tense,  and  the  darker  the  better. 

The  Sea  Hollies  or  Eryngo  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Carrot  and  Parsnip,  of 
which  family  they  are  very  highly  modified 
members.  E.  oliverianum  stands  about  3ft. 
to  Sgft.  high  under  good  cultivation,  and  the 
leaves  are  usually  considerably  divided  with 
spiny  points  and  silvery  veins.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  flowering  stem  and  the  floral 
bracts  are  steel-blue.  The  flowers  themselves 
are  deep  blue,  and  produced  in  a  laige 
central  cone. 

Those  who  have  difficulty  in  cultivating 
the  choice  Alpine  Eryngo  will  find  E. 
oliverianum  a  very  good  substitute  of  the 
easiest  cultivation  in  lowland  gardens,  lhe 
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dry  atmosphere  does  not  affect  it  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  the  alpine  species.  Propaga¬ 
tion  may  be  effected  by  saving  seeds  from 
the  largest  and  earliest  ripened  heads.  The 
root-stock  itself  may  also1  be  divided  some 
time  in  March,  when  growth  is  about  to  re¬ 
commence.  The  fleshy  roots  are  not  then  so 
liable  to  decay  as  they  would  be  in  stiff 
soils  if  the  divisions  were  made  in  autumn. 

The  Black  Mulberry  (Morns  nigra). 

During  August  and  September  the  Black 
Mulberry  ripens  its  fruits  in  succession  over 
a  long  period.  If  the  tree  is  heavily  laden 
with  fruits  they  take  a  long  time  to  ripen, 
apparently  owing  to  the  strain  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  tree.  It  is  usually  very  pro¬ 
lific,  however,  and  a  very  patient,  slow- 
growing,  long-lived  tree.  Time  was  when 
the  Mulberry  was  more  popular  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Some  of  the  oldest  trees 
in  this  country  were  planted  in  connection 
with  the  ancient  monasteries,  and  some  of 
these  were  known  to  be  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  or  more. 

Even  those  with  gardens  of  moderate 
dimensions  could  afford  to  grow  a  Mulberry 
on  account  of  its  slow  growth  and  handsome 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
leathery,  and  of  fairly  large  size*,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  Tire  fruits  first 
become  red  and  gradually  change  to  a  jet 
black.  In  outward  appearance  they  resemble 
Blackberries,  but  the  pips  really  consist  of 
the  modified  sepals  which  have  become  pulpy. 
The  fruits  have  their  own  peculiar  acidity, 
but,  when  properly  and  thoroughly  ripened, 
this  is  agreeable  to  some  palates  rather  than 
otherwise.  They  could  also  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tarts  in  the  same  way  as 
Blackberries. 

Those  who  would  like  to  sit  under  their 
own  Mulberry  tree  should  plant  one  in  the 
centre  of  a  grassy  lawn,  where  it  will  grow 
for  generations  without  taking  up  much 
space,  and  be  appreciated  by  the  family  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  its  fruits,  but  for  its 
old-time  associations  as  well.  The  ground 
should  be  well  drained  and  trenched  at  least 
2ft.  deep  before  planting,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
good  start.  Propagation  is  usually  effected 
by  grafting,  but  young  trees  can  also  be  raised 
by  ^layering  branches.  The  grafted  trees 
obtainable  from  the  nursery  at  a  reasonable 
price  make  the  best  and  most  shapely 
specimens. 

A  Yellow  Eremurus  (Eremurus  Bungei). 

In  the  early  months  the  garden  is  rendered 
attractive  by'  the  stately  and  massive  spikes 
of  E.  robustus  and  E.  himalaicus.  Later  on 
the  borders  are  brightened  by  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  of  E.  Bungei,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  moderate  in  size  individually,  but 
rendered  highly  attractive  by  their  colour 
and  the  dense*  arrangement  on  the  spike.  A 
light  and  friable,  but  rich  and  well-drained, 
soil  suits  this  species  in  the  same  way  as  its 
taller  growing  relatives.  The  illustration 
shows  the  flowering  portion  of  a  plant  that 
was  only  2  ft.  high.  The  species  is  there¬ 
fore1  well  adapted  for  sheltered  places  on  the 
rockery. 


A  Choice  and  Pretty  Phlox  (Phlox  pilosa). 

During  May  and  June  a  very  large  number 
of  dwarf  growing  Phloxes  serve  to  brighten 
the  borders  and  rockery  of  gardens  in  no 
small  degree.  Some  of  them  at  the  present 
day  are  more  or  lesis  extensively  used  for 
bedding  purposes. 

That,  under  notice  is  very  little  known  in 
gardens,  though  extremely  pretty  in  habit 
and  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as 
their  delicate  colouring.  Usually  the  stems 
grow  about  9in.  high,  and  are  terminated  by 
close  trusses  of  beautiful  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers*,  with  ten  darker  spots  round  the  eye, 
thus  serving  to  give  the  flower  distinctness, 
and  reminding  one  of  some  of  the  species  of 
Pinks.  Although  the  ordinary  colour  of  the 
plant  is  rose,  variations  may  be  obtained  by 
seed  sowing  and  selection. 

The  stems  are  upright,  and  clothed  with 
lanceolate  hairy  leaves.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  therefore  makes  itself  suitable  for  cer¬ 
tain  jmsitions  on  the*  rockery,  where  upright 
plants  are  desired  as  a -background  to  those 
of  creeping  habit,  which  creep  over  the  edges 
of  the  pockets  and  hide  the  stones.  We  hope 
to  see  this  species  much  more  common  in 
gardens  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
flowers  from  which  our  photograph  was  taken 
were  supplied  us  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy 
Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London. 

The  Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum 
splendens). 

During  August  and  iSeptember  many  a 
garden  is  brightened  by  the  bold  and  hand¬ 
some  flowers  of  the  Tiger  Lily  in  some  variety 
or  other.  iSeveral  of  these  varieties  have 
received  distinct  names,  and  that  which  we 
figure  represents  L.  t.  splendens,  which  is 
characterised  by  darker  orange  flowers  with 
larger  and  bolder  crimson  spots  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  earlier- 
flowering  varieties,  and,  together  with  the 
ordinary  form,  commences  the  season  of  the 
Tiger  Lily,  to  be  further  carried  on  by  L.  t. 
giganteum  and  L.  t.  Fortunei. 

No  special  treatment  is  required  for  these 
Lilies,  as  they  will  grow  and  flower  regularly 
every  year  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  in  hot 
and  exposed  positions  it  would  be  well  to  take 
the  precaution  to  have  the  ground  over  the 
bulbs  shaded  by  some  means  or  other.  In 
the  Midlands  and  far  north  of  Britain  no 
special  care  is  required  in  shading  these 
Lilies  whatever.  Even  seedlings  and  plants 
raised  from  bulbils  may  be  reared  in  the 
ordinary  border  without  any  special  treat¬ 
ment  beyond  using  some  leaf  mould  in  the 
soil  to  give  the  young  plants  a  good  start, 
both  by  feeding  the  plants  and  keeping  the 
ground  cool  and  moist. 

A  Pretty  Hybrid  Alum  Root  (Heuchera 
Rosamunde). 

Several  of  the,  species  of  Heuchera  have 
been  hybridised  in  gardens  during  recent 
years,  and  that  under  notice  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  a  strong  growing  plant,  with  branch¬ 
ing  stems  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  and  large  plants 
will  often  make  a  bush  of  that  width.  The 
individual  flowers  are  small  and  of  rich  coral- 
pink,  but  their  beauty  lies  in  the  great 
numbers  and  the  branching  habit  of  the 
plant,,  which  can  scarcely  be  realised  to  the 
full  extent  by  our  picture  owing  to  the  fact 
that  far  too  many  stems  were  employed  for 
the  making  of  an  effective  picture.  If  only 
half  the  number  of  stems  had  been  used,  and 
even  they  well  spread  out,,  a  vase  would  have 
produced  a  fit  ornament  for  any  dining-room 
table.  Where  cut  flowers  are  wanted,  the 
height  of  the  stems  is  no  drawback,  as  they 
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can  be  cut  any  length  desired  for  use  in 
vases  by  themselves,  or  for  mixing  with 
various  other  flowers  in  order  to  lighten  and 
brighten  the  same. 

The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in 
any  good,  well-tilled  garden  soil.  Propaga¬ 
tion  may  readily  be  carried  out  by  the  division 
of  the  plants  any  time  after  the  middle  of 
September  ;  each  crown  with  a  few  roots  will 
make  a  plant.  The  flowers  from  which  our 
picture  was  prepared  were  supplied  us  by 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield 
Gardens,  Colchester. 

A  Hardy  Yucca  or  Adam’s  Needle  (Yucca 
recurvlfolia) 

In  villa  gardens  the  Yucca  that  is  most 
often  grown  and  flowered  in  the  open  air  is 
Y.  filamentosa,  a  herbaceous  species  that 
only  throws  up  a  flowering  stem.  The  species 
under  notice  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years  makes  a  stout,  upright  stem,  which 
presently  branches,  forming  a  greater 
number  of  crowns  in  each  succeeding 
year,  especially  after  the  plant  has  once  com¬ 
menced  flowering. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  plant  of  many 
feet  in  width,  with  numerous  crowns  and 
four  or  five  large  panicles  of  blossoms. 
These  flowers  are  not  unlike  white  Lilies  at 
a  short  distance  away,  but  closer  inspection 
will  reveal  a  structure  different  from  that 
of  a  Lily,  although  the  plant  really  belongs 
to  the  same  family.  The  wliite,  waxy  flowers 
hang  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  render 
the  plant  ornamental  for  weeks  together. 

Owners  of  villa  gardens  would  find  it  a 
very  bold  and  handsome  plant  to  establish, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  gateway  to  the 
house,  placing  them  sufficiently  far  back 
from  the  path  not  to -interfere  with  visitors. 
The  plants  are  known  as  Adam’s  Needle,  a 
term  which  has  been  given  them  on  account 
of  the  hard  and  sharp  points  to  each  of  the 
leaves.  Single-stemmed  plants  are  perhaps 
the  most  graceful  where  space  is  limited, 
because  the  leaves  from  the  crown  arch  over 
gracefully,  and  when  the  plants  reach  the 
flowering  stage  they  are  very  handsome 
indeed. 

Provided  the  soil  is  well  drained  and 
moderately  light  and  porous,  the  plant  will 
occasion  no  difficulty  to  the  cultivator  what¬ 
ever  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
continue  to  grow  in  beauty  from  year  to  year 
with  a  minimum  of  care  and  attention. 
Young  plants  are  usually  procured  as  off¬ 
sets  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  if  these 
are  not  readily  thrown  up,  the  owner  may 
carefully  dig  down  to  the  roots  and  search 
for  some  of  those  thickened  roots  or  tubers 
which  give  rise  to  young  plants.  Each  may 
be  taken  off  and  potted  up  separately  until 
the  roots  and  leaves  are  produced,  when  the 
plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  rockery  or 
some  other  suitable  situation  if  so  desired. 


Two  Fine  Spiraeas. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  picture  on  this  occasion 
bears  the  representations  of  two  varieties  of 
Spiraea  from  Japan  very  much  reduced  in  size. 
The  plant  represented  on  the  right  is  Spiraea 
astilboides,  a  plant  about  18in.  high,  half  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  flowers  and  the  rest 
by  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those 
of  the  border  species,  Goat’s  Beard  (S.  Aruncus), 
but  they  are  of  course  smaller  in  all  their  parts. 
The  flowers  are  exceedingly  small  individually, 
but  produced  in  dense  spikes  on  a  branching 
inflorescence. 

The  other  plant  on  the  left  is  S.  a.  floribunda, 
and  is  of  greater  importance  and  beauty,  inas¬ 


much  as  the  flowers  are  more  numerous  and 
the  spikes  more  densely  arranged.  They  are 
also  pure  white,  but  more  especially  if  brought 
into  bloom  under  glass.  If  flowered  in  the 
open  in  full  exposure  to  wet  and  sunshine  the 
flowers  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  creamy  tint. 

Owing  to  the  dwarf  stature  of  these  plants 
and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  the 
aggregate  they  are  very  much  utilised  for  flower¬ 
ing  in  pots  and  even  for  forcing  purposes  under 
glass  in  the  spring  months.  They  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  better  known  Astilbe  japonica 
so  extensively  used  for  the  same  kind  of  work 
by  decorators  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Owing  to  their  dwarf  habit,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  conservatory  work,  and  are  worthy 
of  the  little  extra  cost  to  procure  them. 
Besides  their  greater  height,  the  flowers  are 
much  more  densely  arranged  and  altogether 


Although  the  season  is  advancing,  there  is 
still  time  for  this  article  to  be  of  current 
interest  to  many  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World,  more  specially  to  those  who  practice 
the  art,  be  it  for  gain,  fame,  or  amusement. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
generally  between  fertilisation  and  hybridisa¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  simply  applying  the  pollen 
of  the  anther  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower 
or  species,  but  in  the  latter  it  means  striking 
progeny  between  two  different  species.  Most 
gardeners  understand  the  first  named,  but  the 
expert  hybridist  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
botany,  at  least  the  natural  orders,  and  also 
the  lineal  classes  ;  in  fact,  the  elementary, 
nutritive,  and  reproductive  functions  must 
be  considered.  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
plants  of  the  same  order  will  cross  with  each 
other.  For  instance,  the  Apple  will  not  cross 
with  the  Pear,  nor  the  Raspberry  with  the 
Strawberry.  The  cross  must  be  between 
different  species  of  the  same  genus,  thus, 
Rosa  spinosissima,  as  an  example  of  the 
genus  Rosa,  and  spinosissima  the  species. 

Hybridising  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  specialist  who  makes  a  hobby  of  one 
particular  pet,  one  the  Potato,  another  the 
Auricula,  and  others  the  Carnation,  Pansy, 
Pelargonium,  Dahlia,  etc. 

I  will  give  a  few  useful  hints  to  beginners, 
and  take  the  Carnation  as  being  likely  to 
find  general  favour  at  the  present  time. 

Tlte  first  step  is  to  select  a  strong,  vigorous 
plant  as  the  seed-bearer,  stature  and  robust¬ 
ness  can  be  transmitted  by  either  parent,  but 
the  colour  most  resembles  the  male,  and  the 
form,  of  the  petals  the  female.  The  semi¬ 
double  are  better  than  single  ones,  as  being 
most  likely  to  yield  double  flowers  ;  the  per¬ 
fectly  double  flowers  are  useless,  because  the 
reproductive  organs  are  transformed  into 
petals,  and  never  bear  seed.  A  bright  day 
must  be  chosen  for  the  work,  and  midday  is 

The  Button  Snake-Root. 

(Liatris  spicata.) 

Several  species  have  been  introduced  to 
this  country  from  North  America  at  different 
times,  and  fine  names  are  attached  to  some 
of  them,  but  none  of  them  have  proved  so 
permanent  occupants  of  the  garden  borders; 
as  Liatris  spicata.  It  is  as  hardy  as  a  peren¬ 
nial  Sunflower,  and  blooms  during  July  and 
August.  It  has,  however,  another  recom¬ 
mendation  in  that  its  height  seldom  exceeds 
18  in.,  whereas  many  of  the  other  species 
may  be  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high.  The  general 


different  in  habit,  and  very  telling  in  appearance 
when  well  grown  and  flowered. 

At  the  same  time  these  plants  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  may  be  grown  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  either  in  the  ordinary  border  or  upon  the 
rockery.  The  larger  pockets  of  the  rockery 
may  be  utilised  to  advantage  with  one  or  other 
of  the  plants  which  we  figure. 

Those  who  desire  to  force  their  plants  must 
break  them  up  in  moderate  -  sized  pieces, 
establish  them  in  nursery  lines  in  good  soil,  and 
attend  to  them  in  the  matter  of  watering  and 
keeping  the  ground  clean,  in  order  to  ensure 
good  crowns  before  the  close  of  the  growing 
season.  Usually,  however,  the  lover  of  hardy 
plants  is  contented  to  grow  them  in  the  open 
air  for  decorative  purposes,  and  with  that  in 
view  the  herbaceous  border  or  the  rockery  is 
the  most  suitable  situation. 


the  best  time  for  the  Carnation.  The  pistil 
is  ready  to  receive  the  pollen  if  the  styles  are 
curled,  which  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
organs  to  fertilise  themselves  with  the 
anthers  of  the  same  flower,  which  are  lower 
than  the  styles.  These  anthers  must  be  re¬ 
moved  with  sharp-pointed  scissors,  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  styles,  and  the  sooner 
this  is  done  the  better,  because  the  pistil 
remains  vigorous  much  longer. 

The  quantity  of  pollen  required  for  impreg¬ 
nation  varies  in  plants.  One  single  perfect 
anther  is  quite  sufficient,  for  the  Carnation, 
and  must  be  applied  to  the  tips  of  the  styles 
with  the  point  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  If 
the  plants  are  in  pots  under  glass  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  tobacco  fumigation  or  sul¬ 
phur  is  near-,  as  it  dries  up  the  moisture  of 
the  styles  and  renders  them  useless. 

If  the  impregnation  has  taken  properly  the 
bloom  will  show  by  beginning  to  fade,  and  as 
soon  as  the  petals  are  dry  and  will  draw  out 
easily  they  should  be  removed  so  as  to  admit 
air.  The  calyx  also  must  be  split,  if  the 
season  is  wet,  about  the  end  of  August  or 
September  to  allow  the  seed-pod  to  ripen. 
After  fertilisation  it  is  customary  to  cover 
the  bloom  with  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  to  pre¬ 
vent  insects  carrying  the  pollen  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  flowers. 

One  more  hint  to  the  beginner  and  I  have 
done.  Although  hybrids  will  perform  the 
same  functions  as  the  original  species,  they 
will  not  jierpetuate  from  seed,  but  will  breed 
back  to  the  form  of  their  parents.  The 
pollen  of  some  flowers  retains  the  power  of 
effecting  fertilisation  longer  than  others, 
more  especially  if  it  is  not  removed  from  the 
anther.  The  pollen  of  the  Date  Palm  has 
been  preserved  for  eighteen  years,  the 
Tobacco  plant  only  forty-eight  hours,  Lobelia 
eight  or  nine  days,  and  the  Carnation  three 
days.  J.  Hughes,  Gardenei\ 

Hartford  House,  Oldham. 

aspect  of  L.  spicata  is  a  plant  with  rather 
grassy  leaves,  from  which  arise  stems 
about  the  height  stated,  and  occupied  for 
half  their  length  or  nearly  with  small  com¬ 
pactly  arranged  heads  of  rich  purple  flowers. 

When  increase  is  desired  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  lift  the  crowns  in  September  or 
preferably  in  March,  just  when  commencing 
to  grow,  and  carefully  separate  the  crowns 
by  means  of  an  old  knife.  A  fairly  moist  and 
holding  soil  is  highly  beneficial,  but  manures 
are  scarcely  necessary,  because  the  neater 
and  dwarfer  the  plant  the  more  graceful  and 
pretty,  whereas  highly  fed  plants  would  tend 
to  be' coarser  and  less  interesting. 


Hybridising 
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Supplementary  Replies 

i BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 


Mildew  on  Roses, 

The  most  effectual  cure  for  mildew  on  Roses 
(see  page  650)  out  of  doors  that  I  know  of  is 
soft  soap,  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
The  soap  should  not  be  boiled,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  it  be  thoroughly  dissolved,  xhis 
can  be  effected  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
it  and  stirring  it  briskly  a  few  minutes.  Rut 
a  better  plan  is  to  place  it  in  an  old  saucepan 
with  water  and  allow7  it  to  remain  on  a  fire  till 
it  simmers.  A  pound  of  soap  can  thus  be 
easily  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  water.  A 
half- pint  will  then  contain  sufficient  soap  for  a 
gallon  ;  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  one  part 
of  the  soapsuds  can  be  mixed  with  fifteen 
parts  of  water.  The  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
drenched  with  a  syringe  two  or  three  evenings 
within  a  week,  and  mildew,  in  whatever  stage 
it  may  be,  will  generally  be  killed.  This 
strength  must  not  be  used  on  young  growth  m 
spring  before  the  flower  buds  are  visible,  or 
the  shoots  will  be  blind,  but  after  the  buds  are 
as  thick  as  a  lead-pencil  it  will  not  harm  them, 
nor  should  it  be  used  when  the  buds  are  ex¬ 
panding,  or  it  will  make  coloured  ones  pale. 
If  the  suds  stand  a  day  or  two  they  will  need 
stirring  up  from  the  bottom.  Wm.  Taylor. 


Apples  Unhealthy. 

The  description  given  points  to  exhaustion 
of  nourishment.  Badly  nourished' trees  invite 
attack  from  all  kinds  of  fungoid  diseases, 
which  often  fail  to  obtain  a  footing  on  those  in 
better  circumstances.  While  following  the 
advice  given  attend  also  to  the  roots.  .  Early  in 
September  take  out  a  trench  at  a  distance  of 
5ft.,  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tree,  and  2ft.  in  depth.  Remove  the  soil  with 
fork  and  shovel  towards  the  bole  until  the 
roots  are  laid  bare  for  some  distance,  the 
longest  and  those  which  go  down  into  the 
poorer  subsoil  may  be  shortened,  and  the 
remainder  relaid  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam, 
two-thirds,  the  other  third  consisting  of  wood 
ashes  and  manure  with  a  small  proportion  of 
lime  rubble.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  gets  very 
dry  in  summer  a  top-dressing  of  3m.  of  cow 
manure  in  March. will  be  of  great  benefit. 


China  Asters  in  Pots. 

I  presume  your  correspondent  “A.  B.  R. 
wishes,  for  some  reason,  to  grow  his  Asters 
in  pots  for  conservatory  work.  Except  for 
early  or  very  late  flowering  this  is  not  desir¬ 
able,  as  so  many  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  can  be  had  to  take  their  place,  and  a 
better  display  for  cutting  or  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  obtained  in  the  open  border  by 
covering  with  frame  sashes  at  night  and  in 
rainy  weather,  from  the  time  they  begin  to 
flower.  If  “  A.  B.  R.”  is  still  bent  on  having 
his  way,  I  assure  him  that  by  careful  liberal 
treatment  he  can  add  interest  and  pleasure 
to  his  conservatory.  Sowing  the  seed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  pricking  out  into  boxes  or  a 
frame  and  potting  into  flowering  pots  (with¬ 
out  any  intermediate  shift),  one  plant  to  a 
5-in.  or  three  to  a  6-in.  or  7-in.  pot,  I  have 
found  to  be  very  serviceable.  After  potting 
half  plunge  the  pots  in  the  open  in  coal  ashes, 
and  after  active  root,  growth  takes  place 
water  frequently  with  weak  liquid  manure 
or  some  good  fertiliser,  avoiding  ammonia, 
trusting  rather  to  potash  as  a  stimulant.  The 
best  varieties  for  early  work  are  Queen  of  the 


Market,  White  Mignonne,  White  Lady,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  Comet.  Late  Branching  White,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  splendid  late  white 
variety.  I  have  yet  to  discover  prevention  or 
cure  for  the  fungus  which  often  destroys  a 
whole  outside  plantation,  attacking  the 
plants  at  all  stages  of  growth  at  the  ground 
line.  It  is  then  we  wish  we  had  some  in  pots, 
as  pot  culture  does  not  seem  congenial  to  its 
development. — J.  B. 

Hydrangea  hortensis. 

Very  interesting  are  “A.  J.’s”  remarks  in 
the  “  G.  W.,”  August  19th,  page  662,  on  the 
above  subject.  Here  we  are  situated  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  inland,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  think  the  sea  has  any  influence 
"  whatever  on  the  variation  of  blue  and  pink 
flowers  produced  on  the  same  plant.  I  may 
also  say  the  freak  is  not  common  in  this 
locality. 

The -pi  ants  -in  question  were  all  wintered  in 
cold  frames,  and  potted  on  early  in  the  spring. 
Xo  peat  was  used  for  the  operation  ;  leaf 
mould,  loam  and  silver  sand,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Chelsea  horticultural  manure,  formed 
the  mixture.  Immediately  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted  they  were  stood  in  the  open,  and  there 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  flowers  showed 
signs  of  colour,  when  they  were  removed  to  a 
cool  greenhouse.  The  result  was  blue  and 
pink  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  traces  of  iron 
in  the -soil,  as  I  obtain  my  loam  from  “  down  ” 
land,  of  which  the  subsoil  at  the  depth  of  one 
foot  is  composed  of  pure  chalk. 

I  enclose  two  small  trusses  taken  from  the 
same  plants  for  the  Editor’s  inspection;  all 

the  plants  are  in  robust  condition. _ Wm 

Penton. 

[Idle  specimens  sent  were  remarkable  for 
their  vigour  and  the  size  of  the  leaves.  The 
pink  flowers  were. very  decided  in  colour,  but 
the  blue  flowers  were  of  various  light  shades 
of  blue,  though  decided  enough  and  pretty. 
The  most  intense  blue  we  have  seen  in  a 
Hydrangea  was  in  the  case  of  the  blue  H. 
hortensis  rosea,  normally  bright  rose,  but 
frequently  giving  rise  to  intense  blue  flowers. 
— Ed.j 


The  Showy  Cone  Flower. 

( Rudbeckia  specioso). 

Of  all  the  species  of  Cone  flower  in  gar¬ 
dens  none  of  them  is  more  generally  useful 
than  R.  speciosa,  that  being  due  to  several 
qualities  which  it  possesses.  The  flower 
heads  are  of  large  size,  with  rich  golden- 
yellow  rays  and  a  brown  button-like  disc 
in  the  centre.  The  stems  are  usually  18  in. 
high,  or  when  more  vigorous  they  may  be 
2  ft.  It  is  also  perfectly  hardy  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  while  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  to  any  extent  simply  by  the  division 
of  the  clumps  after  it  has  done  flowering,  or 
some  time  in  March,  when  growth  is  just 
commencing. 

Each  crown  will  make  a  flowering  plant 
during  the  summer,  and  patches  of  any  size 
or  even  beds  may  be  made  up  of  these 
little  crowns.  The  more  room  that  this  plant 
has,  the  more  freely  it  grows  and  multi¬ 
plies,  so  that  cultivators  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  all  the  stock  they  require. 
When  this  has  been  obtained,  division  every 
year  is  not  a  necessity,  as  the  same  clumps 
will  continue  to  flower  satisfactorily  in  the 
same  positions  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  flower 
of  this  class  than  R.  speciosa  during  July, 
August  and  September. 


SO/AE  -  -  - 

NEW  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Which  received  awards  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  R.H.S.  on  I5th  August. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  telling 
plants  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  15th 
August  was  Buddleia  variabilis  magnifica. 
The  ordinary  form  of  the  shrub  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  and  for  that  reason,  pro- 
ably,  is  liable  to  be  cut  down  in  winter  in  the 
case  of  severe  frost,  owing  to  the  vigorous 
shoots  not  being  properly  ripened.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  plant  springs  up  again  with  re¬ 
newed  vigour  from  the  base  in  spring  and 
flowers  splendidly  in  the  course  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  spikes  of  the  variety  under  notice 
are  12  in.  to  18  in.  long.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  in  the  type  and  darker  in  colour, 
being  an  intense  heliotrope-purple  with  an 
orange  eye.  The  flowers  are  violet  in  the  bud 
state,  and  when  expanded  they  are  fragrant. 
A  first  class  certificate  was  accorded  to  this 
variety  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited.  Chelsea,  London. 

Amongst  a  wealth  of  hardy  Gladioli,  two 
new  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset.  The  better  of 
the  two  was  that  named  Peace  Envoy,  being 
a  very  large  creamy-white  flower,  changing  to 
pure  white  when  fully  expanded,  with  a 
purple  zone  in  the  throat  and  six  rays. 
Sometimes  the  lower  segment  has  a  large 
purple  blotch  on  the  middle.  The  other 
Gladiolus,  named  French  Fleet,  was  a  well- 
expanded  bloom  of  salmon  colour,  closely 
flaked  and  shaded  with  scarlet.  The  two 
lower  segments  have  a  very  large  velvety- 
crimson  blotch,  giving  the  flower  a  distinctive 
appearance.  An  award  of  merit  was  accorded 
to  each  of  the  above. 

Cactus  Dahlia  William  Marshall  is  a  very 
large  bloom  with  long,  slender,  regularly- 
curved  florets,  the  edges  of  which  are  revolute 
at  the  sides,  giving  them  a  slender  and  grace¬ 
ful  appearance.  The  colour  is  light  buff-red, 
with  the  shorter  florets  in  the  centre  clear 
yellow.  Another  Cactus  Dahlia,  named  T.  A. 
Havemeyer,  is  even  larger,  and  of  a  deep 
crimson  throughout.  The  florets  are  not  of 
the  same  type  as  the  jirevious  one,  because, 
although  they  are  incurved,  as  well  as  rolled 
back  at  the  edges,  they  are  thickened  above 
the  middle  and  bent  so  as  to  produce  a  foot¬ 
like  portion  at  the  end  of  each  floret.  An 
award  of  merit  was  accorded  each  of  the  above 
Dahlias  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Stredwick 
and  Co. ,  St.  Leonard's. 

A  beautiful  greenhouse  plant  is  Chironia 
exifera,  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  bushy, 
branched,  and  nearly  flat  on  the  top.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  but  disposed 
singly  at  the  ends  of  each  twiggy  branch. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  of  a 
beautiful  rose,  with  yellow  anthers,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  succession  over  a  long  period.  At 
a  little  distance,  the  colour  and  shape  of 
the  flowers  remind  us  of  many  of  the  Pinks. 
An  award  of  merit  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. ,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield. 

A  very  richly-coloured  Laeliocattleya  was 
exhibited  by  Major  Hoi  ford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Weston- 
birt,  Tetburv,  Gloucestershire.  This  was 
named  Lc.  Berthe  Fournier  Westonbirt  var. 
The  sepals  are  of  a  uniform  deep  purple, 
while  the  petals  are  several  shades  darker 
and  richer.  The  lip  is  orbicular,  with  a  very 
wavy  and  crisped  rich  crimson-purple  blade, 
and  a  dull  buff-orange  throat  inside  the  tube. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it. 
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A  BRIGHT  AND  EFFECTIVE 

Spring-flowering  Bulb. 

(Lac'ienilii  tricolor.) 


This  spring-flowering  bulb  should  have 
attention  at  the  present  moment,  either  by 
way  of  inclusion  in  the  “  bulb  order”  or  in  the 
annual  potting  up  of  stock  bulbs.  In  my 
opinion  this  little  plant  should  be  regarded 
very  prominently  among  spring  -  flowering- 
bulbs,  there  being  a  charming  quaintness  and 
modesty  about  the  plant  when  in  bloom,  yet 
capable  of  giving  a  “  splash  ”  of  most  effective 
brightness  when  staged  in  company  with  such 
subjects  as  Mignonette,  Pelargoniums,  Ciner¬ 
arias,  tfec.  The  beautiful  tricolour  combination 
in  the  colouring  of  the  bloom  spikes  (red, 
yellow,  and  greenish-black,  yellow  predomi¬ 
nating)  which  hang  liberally  over  slightly 
mottled  foliage,  in  the  form  of  tubular  bells, 
the  whole  plant  being  dwarf  and  compact, 
makes  it  most  desirable  for  grouping  at  the 
base  of  taller  plants,  being  used  in  boudoir  and 
drawing-room  plant-baskets,  and  on  conser¬ 
vatory  staging. 

The  plant  requires  very  simple  cultural 
treatment,  roughly  outlined  as  an  “  annual  pot¬ 
ting  up,”  given  light  and  cool  quarters  when 
growing  and  ordinary  care  in  watering  ;  fumi¬ 
gating,  staking,  “  potting  on,”  training,  &c., 
are  foreign  to  its  requirements. 

A  few  details  with  regard  to  a  system  of 
“  potting  ”  and  “  after  treatment  ”  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  uninitiated.  I  give  them  as 
follows  : — Pot  up  the  dormant  bulbs  at  the  end 
of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  using- 
soil  of  an  ordinary  sanely  loam  two  parts,  leaf 
mould  or  old  hot- bed  manure  one  part  ;  if  leaf 
mould  only  be  used,  a  dash  of  some  fertiliser 
may  be  added  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand.  Four  and  five  inch  pots  are  the  most 
useful  sizes  ;  larger  ones  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  positions  the  plants  eventually  occupy. 
Give  good  drainage,  with  the  usual  rough  leafy 
material  between  “crocks”  and  soil.  In  pot¬ 
ting,  fill  the  pots  with  soil  very  loosely  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top. 

Six  or  eight  bulbs  should  be  placed  on  the 
surface,  then  pressed  one  by  one  just  under  the 
soil.  When  all  are  pressed  under,  add  more 
soil  to  within  a  quarter  inch  of  the  top  ;  then, 
placing  one  hand  over  the  surface  to  prevent 
disarrangement  of  bulbs  and  soil,  give  the  pot 
a  sharp  “  bump  ”  or  two  on  the  bench ;  this  will 
settle  all  down  to  a  sufficient  firmness.  Hard 
potting  should  be  avoided.  Water  well  with  a 
fine  rose  can  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  with 
about  2  inches  of  coal  ashes  on  top  as  extra 
weight,  to  prevent  soil  and  bulbs  being  lifted, 
as  frequently  occurs  when  good  root  action 
commences. 

As  soon  as  an  inch  of  growth  has  been  made 
the  pots  must  be  removed  from  under  the 
ashes  and  placed  openly  in  a  cold  frame  or  on 
shelves  of  a  cold  greenhouse  well  exposed  to 
light.  As  growth  proceeds,  an  occasional  water¬ 
ing  with  manure  water  or  a  sprinkle  of  some 
good  fertiliser  will  give  extra  health  and  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  blooms,  and  assist  the  development 
of  young  bulbs  being;  formed. 

This  capability  to  increase  and  mature  young 
bulbs  yearly  soon  raises  the  stock,  five  or  six 
bulbs  forming  at  the  base  of  each  old  one,  the 
majority  of  the  new  bulbs  flowering  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  A  careful  “  ripening  off  ”  in  a  good 
warm  position  will  secure  excellent  bulbs  of 
British  production.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  bloom  spikes  last  in  good  condition  on 
the  plants  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  in  a 
cut  state  they  are  very  durable  ;  placed  in 
specimen  glasses  with  Mignonette  and  Fern, 
they  are  very  effective  in  table  decorations. 

Herbert  Morris. 

Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 


A  Graceful  Orchid. 

( Kpidendrum  siamfordiimutn ) 

“  1  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  Epiden- 
drum  stamfordianum,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of 
reproduction.  It  has  been  grown  here  in  the 
gardens  of  .1.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  and  was  received 
from  Central  America  about  five  years  ago.” — 
H.  H addon,  The  Gardens,  Lynwood,  Park 
Load,  Penarth,  South  Wales. 

[We  reproduce  the  small  photograph  of  the 
plant  grown  by  our  correspondent,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  free-flowering  character  of  this 
Epidendrum.  The  flowers  are  very  moderate 
in  size,  but  extremely  numerous.  The  species 
differs  from  most  other  Epidendrums  of  this 
type  by  the  panicles  of  flowers  arising  from 
the  base  instead  of  the  top  of  the  pseudobulbs. 
The  latter  are  9  in.  to  12  in.  hign  when  well 
grown.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  beautifully 
spotted  with  a  lively  red,  and  are  also  agreeably 
fragrant,  like  a  number  of  other  species  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  genus.  A  well-grown  plant  of 
this  Epidendrum  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  in  the  way  of  individual  Orchids 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  one  year,  soon 
after  its  introduction.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
plant  grown  by  our  correspondent  well  occupies 
the  pot  in  which  it  is  grown  and  is  well  flowered, 
considering  the  size  of  it.J 


El’iDEXDRUM  STAMFORDIANUM. 


Water-Lilies  in  Tubs. 

We  have  had  before  us  and  in  our  midst  for 
several  years  the  subject  of  Strawberry -grow¬ 
ing  in  barrels ;  but  I  think  a  much  more 
interesting  novelty  would  be  growing  Water- 
lilies  and  other  Nymphaeaceae  in  tubs.  This 
should  be  a  distinct  feature  in  every  garden, 
as  the  beautiful  flowers,  which  may  now 
be  grown  in  water,  owing  to  the  skilful 
hybridisation  of  Monsieur  Latour  Marliac, 
give  all  that  may  be  desired.  Some  of  the 
more  beautiful  are  marliacea  carnea  and 
m.  rosea  ;  whilst  the  sweet-scented  nymphaea 
odorata,  gigantea,  minor,  and  Exquisita  may 
also  be  referred  to. 

These  tubs  could  be  placed  in  the  shaded 
portions  of  the  garden,  where  they  will  get 
some  strong  sun  at  some  time  of  the  day'. 
They  are  a  surprise  to  many  when  first  seen 
with  their  flowers  open  on  the  water,  and  their 
broad  cool  green  leaves  supine  and  graceful. 

Walter  Smyth. 


Salvia  .... 

SPLENDENS. 

A  grand  scarlet  flower  for  winter  blooming. 

This  splendid  winter-flowering  scarlet  Sal¬ 
via  must  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  want 
a  winter  display  with  little  trouble,  for  it 
requires  far  less  attention  than  the  Autumn 
Queen  and  a  well-grown  specimen  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  bloom  for  many  months,  and  this 
cannot  be  said  for  the  best  Chrysanthemum 
ever  raised.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
strike  very  readily  under  glass  in  sandy  soil 
at  any  time.  I  start  taking  them  directly  the 
display  of  flower  is  over,  about  early  March 
(these  will  soon  be  beginning  to  flower), 
taking  a  few  each  month  until  August,  when 
the  last  batch  are  put  in,  these  forming  such 
useful  stuff  for  placing  in  the  centre  of  a  pot 
of  Roman  Hyacinths,  or  for  small  work  in 
baskets,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  old  plants  I  do 
not  despise,  but  cutting  them  nearly  to  the 
pot  rim  I  keep  them  slightly  drier  until 
growth  starts,  then  they  are  potted  on  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cuttings,  and  make  splendid 
specimens  of  bushy  growth  for  standing  in 
large  tubs  indoors,  etc.  They  withstand  gas 
fairly  well  if  stood  in  for  a  couple  of  days 
only  at  a  time,  and  then  given  several  days’ 
rest.  Last  autumn  my  plants  began  blooming 
in  late  September,  and  did  not  leave  off  until 
I  cut  them  back  in  early  March.  My  small 
greenhouse  only  has  an  oil  stove  to  exclude 
the  sharpest  frost.  I  do  not  say  the  flowers 
are  as  fine  as  those  grown  with  a  bit  of  warmth, 
but  they  are  bright  and  cheerful  during  the 
dull  months,  and  do  not  mildew  if  carefully 
watered  and  not  overfed  after  the  end  of 
October.  During  the  summer  abundance  of 
water  is  required  overhead  and  at  the  roots  ; 
also  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  liberal  feed¬ 
ing  with  liquid  manure  is  most  beneficial. 
Grow  as  sturdy  as  possible,  and  pinch  out  the 
points  of  shoots  to  induce  side  shoots,  also 
do  not  house  until  there  is  absolute  fear  of 
frost,  and  then  keep  on  all  the  air  possible. 
Slight  shade  from  hottest  sun  and  frequent 
sy ringings  in  summer  will  lead  to  luxuriant 
growth. 

For  potting  soil  I  use  ordinary  garden  soil 
(of  course,  the  best  loam  is  better  when  ob¬ 
tainable)  mixed  with  sweet  leaf  mould,  a 
dash  of  peat,  old  sweet  manure,  and  a  large 
amount  of  sand.  Clean  pots,  well  drained, 
are  essential  to  success,  but  they  may  be 
of  any  size,  as  tin}-  plants  in  thumbs  will  put 
forth  a  few  trusses  of  bloom  if  there  is  not 
time,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  pot  on  into 
larger  sizes  ;  but  care  and  attention  in  this 
respect  and  also  in  supplying  water  is  all 
that  is  required  to  assure  a  grand  display. 
Insect  pests  never  trouble  the  plants  with  me, 
as  I  vaporise  the  house  (on  account,  of  Ciner¬ 
arias,  etc.)  when  first  housed,  and  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter.  I  believe  red  spider 
is  troublesome  to  them  when  not  sufficiently 
watered,  but  I  never  have  any  bother  in  that 
way,  for  which  I  am  duly  grateful.  One  more 
hint,  and  I  have  done.  Do  not  let  the  old 
plants  flower  during  summer  (they  will  if 
they  can,  but  it  spoils  the  continuous  winter 
show)  unless,  of  course,  they  are  not  required 
for  the  later  display.  The  trusses  are  grand 
for  cutting  for  vase  work. 

Douglas  Y.  Erlam. 

Portland  Lodge,  Worthing. 


Descartes  had-  a  small  garden  where  lie- 
spent  all  the  hours  not  devoted  to  mental 
labour. 
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[By  Rosecomb.] 


The  Housing  of  Ducks. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  duck 
breeding,  as  in  all  other  kinds  of  poultry  raising, 
is  the  question  of  housing. .  The  old  proverb 
speaks  of  catching  the  hare  before  cooking  it, 
and  in  like  measure  must  one  have  the  house 
or  houses  ready  before  commencing  to  breed 
ducks.  The  question  of  a  duck  house  is  not  as 
important  a  matter  as  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
■poultry  house,  for  the  simple  reason  that  ducks 
will  of  their  own  accord  sleep  by  the  pond  or 
stream  side  and  come  to  no  harm.  Ducks  are 
naturally  very  hardy,  and  seem  able  to  resist 
the  inclemency  of  the  -weather  very  easily.  Yet 
if  very  early  ducklings  are  to  be  reared  it  is 
necessary  that  warm,  comfortable  houses  be 
provided  for  the  stock  ducks  during  the  winter 
months,  as  warmth  is  conducive  to  early  laying. 
On  no  account  must  they  be  overcrowded  ;  if 
overcrowding  of  the  stock  is  permitted,  good-by e 
to  all  ideas  of  successful  raising  of  ducklings^ 

The  Egg  Question, 

To  accommodate  a  flock  of  thirty  ducks  a 
house  should  be  about  six  feet  by  eight,  and 
they  should  be  fastened  up  at  night,  so  that 
their  eggs  may  be  collected  in  the  morning. 
Ducks  are  more  given  to  laying  away  than  are 
fowls,  therefore  they  should  not  be  let  out  of 
their  houses  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  now  to 
where  the  ducks  are  allowed  their  liberty. 
The  houses  should  have  runs  attached  to  them 
wherever  possible,  and  then  the  birds  may  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  runs  in  the  morning, 
which  is  preferable  to  their  being  shut  up  in 
the  houses  altogether. 

Peat  Moss  v.  Straw. 

As/  ducks  always  sleep  on  the  ground,  the 
floor  of  the  house  needs  to  be  well  covered  with 
litter  of  some  sort.  In  country  districts  straw 
is  generally  used,  because  it  is  more  readily 
get-at-able,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  peat 
moss  litter,  which  is  warmer  for  the  birds, .  is 
more  valuable  as  manure,  and  owing  to  its 
absorbent  properties  goes  much  farther  than 
straw,  and  thus  keeps  down  the  expenses. 
Where  only  a  few  ducks  are  kept,  any  ordinary 
outhouse  will  afford  them  shelter,  and  in  many 
places  they  share  the  accommodation  of  a  cart* 
house  or  tool-house. 

Profitable  Breeds. 

Of  all  the  pure  breeds,  the  Aylesbury,  as  I 
said  last  week,  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  as 
a  table  bird,  but  in  ducks,  as  in  many  other 
things,  first  crosses  are  often  most  profitable. 
Where  table  birds  are  required  a  Pekin -Ayles¬ 
bury  cross  is  the  one  most  to  be  commended 
and  the  one  most  usually  employed.  The 
drake  should  be  a  Pekin,  and  the  ducks  should 
be  Aylesburys.  The  Aylesbury  possesses  a 
very  deep,  heavy  body,  and  it  matures  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  Pekin  does  not 
attain  to  such  great  size  as  the  Aylesbury,  but 
is  a  very  quick  grower  ;  for  this  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  cross  commended..  The  early 
maturity  of  the  Aylesbury  is  quickened  by  the 
extra  stamina  which  the  Pekin  cross  infuses, 
and  this  gives  even  greater  size  at  an  early  age 
than  is  found  in  the  pure-bred  Aylesbury.  In 
districts  where  ducklings  are  reared  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  market  this  Pekin-Aylesbury 
cross  is  a  very  favourite  one. 


Young  Stock  for  Breeding. 

In  selecting  stock  for  use  as  producers  of 
early  marketable  ducklings,  only  young  ducks 
should  be  bought,  and  they  should  be  well- 
grown  and  healthy.  Stock  ducks  should 
always  be  well  developed  ;  undersized  birds 
must  never  be  usecl  for  the  propagation  of 
their  species.  Too  early  breeding  is  undesirable, 
therefore  the  ducks  selected  for  breeding- 
should  be  hatched  not  later  than  March  ;  they 
will  then  be  well  matured  by  the  time  the 
breeding  pens  are  made  up.  The  reason  for 
selecting  young  ducks  is  because  they  lay 
earlier  than  old  ones,  and  for  duckling  raising 
early  eggs  are  required. 

The  Drake’s  Age. 

The  drakes  should  be  two-year-old  birds. 
These  will  be  fully  matured,  and  yet  not  so  old 
as  to  have  1  st  any  of  their  vigour.  Thus 
strong,  healthy  ducklings  may  be  expected  as 
the  result  of  the  union  of  yearling  ducks  and 
two-year-old  drakes.  Perhaps  second  season 
would  be  a  better  term  than  two-year-old, 
because  drakes  hatched  in  March  or  April  of 
one  year  would  not  be  two  years  old  in  the 
October  or  November  of  the  following  year 
when  the  breeding  pens  are  usually  made  up 

Early  Eggs. 

If  very  early  ducks  are  selected,  and  mated 
in  October,  it  is  quite  possible  when  the 
accommodation  allows  of  it  to  get  eggs  early 
enough  so  that  two  or  three  broods  may  be 


hatched  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  by 
Christmas  quite  a  large  supply  of  eggs  should 
be  ready,  if  not  already  in  course  of  incubation. 
For  early  ducklings  the  breeding  pens  must  be 
mated  in  October  or  early  in  November,  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  ducks  to  each 
drake,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  smaller 
number  thus  early  in  the  season.  Hens  are 
most  suitable  for  the  hatching  of  ducklings. 
In  my  next  week’s  contribution  I  hope  to  give 
my  readers  some  useful  notes  on  the  feeding  of 
ducklings. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

R.  J.  W.  (Ealing). — (1)  Yes,  I  intend  giving 
a  series  of  articles  on  duck  rearing);  the  second 
appears  this  week.  If  you  read  the  series  care¬ 
fully  you  will  find  each  of  your  questions  dealt 
with.  (2)  If  you  wish  your  birds  to  lay  well 
give  them  plenty  of  worms,  slugs  and  snails, 
failing  these  butcher’s  offal.  (3)  Most  certainly 
not.  (4)  If  you  wish  your  Bantams  to  become 
fat,  and  stop  laying,  give  them  plenty  of  Indian 
corn,  but  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  healthy  and 
in  good  laying  condition  avoid  it. 

Leghorns  (Stockport). — The  White  Leghorn 
is  one  of  the  best  winter  layers  we  have.  In 
addition  to  laying  a  large  egg  it  lays  a  goodly 
number.  Some  of  the  best  layers  I  have  ever 
known  have  been  cross-bred  birds  between  the 
White  Leghorn  and  the  Minorca.  The  Brown 
Leghorn  matures  more  quickly  than  the  White, 
and  lays  quite  as  many  eggs,  but  they  are  not  so 
large. 


~  Propagation  of  Ferns 


FROM 

SPORES. 


The  propagation  of  Ferns  from  spores  is  an 
exceedingly  delicate  operation,  and  one  which 
in  many  cases  is  but  imperfectly  understood, 
failure  and  disappointment  being  too  often  the 
result.  Where  a  collection  of  Ferns  is  grown, 
and  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  by 
means  of  spores,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
to  ensure  success.  The  fronds  of  those  species 
selected  for  propagation  should  be  collected 
just  when  the  spore  cases  are  turning  brown. 
They  should  then  be  washed  under  a  strong 
running  tap  to  wash  away  any  loose  spores  of 
other  kinds  which  are  almost  certain  to  have 
collected  on  the  fronds.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  Fern  spores  being  so  extremely 
light,  the  least  movement  in  the  atmosphere 
will  waft  myriads  of  these  minute  bodies  all 
over  the  house,  and  considerable  numbers 
will  inevitably  alight  on  the  fronds  of  other 
species  than  those  from  which  the  spores 
originated,  and  the  chances  are  that  unless  the 
collected  fronds  are  washed  the  “  aliens  ”  will 
germinate  before  the  legitimate  species,  and 
a  fine  batch  of  Nephrodium  mode,  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  or  some  other  common  kind  will  be 
the  result. 

After  washing,  the  fronds  must  be  placed  in 
a  packet  and  laid  away  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few 
days.  They  will  then  be  ready  for  sowing. 
This  operation  is  best  done  early  in  the  year, 
say  January  or  February.  The  young  plants 
will  then  have  the  entire  summer  in  which  to 
grow,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  nice  sturdy 
plants  by  the  advent  of  winter,  and  will,  con¬ 
sequently,  be  able  to  withstand  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  at  that  season.  The  soil  being 
merely  the  medium  upon  which  the  spores  are 
to  germinate,  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  special 
compost  to  be  used.  Four-  or  five-inch  pots, 
half-filled  with  crocks,  and  these  covered  with 
a  layer  of  rough  stuff,  over  which  should  be 
placed  a  layer  of  soil  which  has  been  thoroughly 
roasted,  bringing  the  whole  to  within  an  inch 


or  so  from  the  top,  will  be  found  suitable. 
The  soil  is  burned  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all 
living  organisms  which  are  present.  On  this 
the  spores  should  be  thinly  scattered,  the  pot 
covered  with  a  square  of  glass,  and  watered 
from  the  bottom  by  immersing  the  pot  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Underneath  the  stage  in  the  propagating  pit 
is  a  convenient  position  for  the  pots  until  the 
spores  have  germinated.  Each  pot  should  be 
stood  in  a  saucer,  which  can  be  filled  with 
water  as  required,  as  on  no  account  must  spores 
be  watered  overhead  until  they  have  ger¬ 
minated  and  the  little  heart-shaped  bodies 
considerably  advanced.  These  are  known  as 
prothalli,  and  from  these  will  eventually  come 
the  young  plants.  When  the  prothalli  have 
attained  a  good  size  they  must  be  “  patched 
off,”  that  is,  pricked  off  in  little  patches  about 
an  inch  apart  in  shallow  pans.  If  left  in  the 
spore  pot  too  long  they  are  apt  to  become 
overcrowded,  with  the  result  that  they  very 
often  rot.  After  fertilisation  has  taken  place, 
which  is  during  the  prothallus  stage,  the  little 
fronds  will  begin  to  appear,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  separate  them  out,  either  pricking 
out  the  young  plants  singly  or  two  or  three 
together  into  pans,  from  which,  as  soon  as  big 
enough,  they  are  potted  into  thumb  pots  and 
shifted  on  as  found  necessary.  Dunn. 


Confucius  was  passionately  fond  of  water¬ 
melon  seeds. 


Neglected  Food.- — In  this  country  Celery 
root  is  given  to  the  pigs ;  on  the  Continent  it 
is  a  cheap  vegetable  for  human  food.  In  Eng¬ 
land  most  cottage  gardens  grow  'Sunflowers, 
but  the  poorest  labourer  would  never  think  of 
them  as  food  producers.  In  Russia  they  are 
grown  by  acres,  and  the  seeds  are  collected 
and  sold  to  dealers,  who  salt  them. 
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•  Society  +  Doings.  « 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  c fee.,  of  Horticultural  Societies .  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


rhe  Royal  Botanic  Society  s  Deficit. 

Like  many  another  worthy  institution,  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  find  themselves  in 
financial  difficulties.  The  expenditure  for 
the  year  ended  December  amounted  to  £6.819, 
and  the  income  fell  short  of  this  sum  by 
£1,237.  The  question  arises,  What  is  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  ? 
Some  of  the  Fellows  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  the  land  should  be  transformed 
into  another  “Earl’s  Court,”  into  a  cricket- 
ground,  or  into  a  small  Hurlingham,  and  it 
may  be  imagined  how  such  proposals  are 
viewed  by  the  more  conservative  supporters. 
Though  many  of  the  Fellows  are  agitating 
for  change  and  reform,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  constitution  of  the  society  does  not 
permit  of  interference  from  them.  Only  the 
council  can  inaugurate  the  changes  which  the 
reforming  party  may  desire.  Fortunately, 
there  are  members  of  the.  council  who  quite 
realise  the  faults  which  have  made  for  stagna¬ 
tion  and  now  for  financial  anxiety.  What, 
indeed,  is  required  is  a  complete  revision  of 
the  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the  society. 


The  Society  on  its  Defence. 

1'he  annual  meeting  took  place  on  the  10th 
inst.,  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay,  D.L.,  pre¬ 
siding.  In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port  for  1905,  the  Chairman  mentioned  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  create  prejudice 
against  the  society  and  its  administration. 
This  had  chiefly  arisen  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee’s  report  recommending  that,  in 
;  view  of  the  increased  charges,  the  Fellows’ 
subscription  should  be  increased  by  one 
'  guinea  yearly,  namely,  from  the  moderate 
amount  of  £2  2s.  to  £3  3s.  This  proposal  had 
,  been  submitted  to  the  Fellows  as  a  body,  and 
!  would  be  decided  at  the  November  meeting. 
He  refuted  the  statement  that  the  gardens 
were  little  known  to  the  ordinary  Londoner 
by  showing  that  they  were  open  three  days 
a  week  on  payment,  that  a  large  number  of 
social  functions  had  been  held  within  the 
last  three  months,  72,000  visitors  having  en- 
I  tered  the  gardens  during  June  and  July, 
1905,  besides  private  garden  parties,  which 
had  contributed  substantially  to  the  funds. 
The  number  of  Fellows  elected  had  been 
!  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  great  horticultural  exhibition, 
the  National  Rose  Exhibition  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  gardens.  The  -work  of  renova¬ 
tion  and  improvement  had  been  continued, 
and  the  council  had  decided  to  pursue  then- 
present  policy  of  liberal  outlay,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  gardens  as  attractive  as  possible. 
The  report  was  adopted  with  only  two  dis¬ 
sentients,  and  the  new  council  were  elected. 
No  doubt  the  council  do  their  best,  but  many 
are  of  opinion  they  would  do  a  good  deal 
better  if  they  would  meet  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  among  the  Fellows  half-way,  and  assent 


to  such  changes  as  the  circiunstances  at  the 
end  of  sixty-four  years  demand. 


Labelling  Exhibits. 

In  a  report  of  the  admirable  summer  show 
of  the  Cambs.  H.  S. ,  the  “  Cambridge  Ex¬ 
press  ”  remarks  that  it  would  have  been  a 
boon  had  more  of  the  exhibitors  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  place  the  name  of  the  variety  on  their 
exhibits.  This  is  a  good  suggestion.  The 
smaller  provincial  shows  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
chief  offenders  in  this  respect.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  educational 
value  of  these  exhibitions  is  lost  when  plants 
are  not  plainly  and  carefully  named. 

Big  Gooseberries, 

The  big  Gooseberry  is  a  term  often  used  in 
the  way  of  derision.  In  one  of  Birmingham's 
suburbs,  however,  there  has  existed  for  close 
on  a  century  the  Harbome  Gooseberry 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies. 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Open  only  to  members  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  article 
or  essay  on  the  following  subject : — 

“How  to  extend  the  membership 
and  usefulness  of  local  Horticultural 
Societies.” 

The  length  of  the  essay  should  be  about  1,000 
words,  and  it  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end 
of  August.  Mark  envelopes  in  left-hand  corner 
with  the  words  “Society  Competition.” 


Growers’  Society,  which  has  just  held  its 
ninety-first  annual  exhibition.  Owing  to  the 
late  frosts  and  the  prolonged  drought,  the 
season  has  not  been  a  favourable  one.  Mr. 
E.  Withers,  who  for  many  years  has  mono¬ 
polised  the  honours,  this  year  carried  all  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  secured  the  premier  honours 
with  a  Leveller  weighing  23  dwts.  8  grs.,  and 
also  took  first  prize  for  twin  berries.  He  ob¬ 
tained  first  prize  in  the  red,  green,  yellow, 
and  white  classes,  and  first  for  each  of  the 
four  classes  for  six  berries.  Finally,  the  prize 
for  the  best  beaten  berry  also  fell  to  him. 


Proposed  Federation  of  Associations. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  held  during  the 
show  of  the  Horfield  (Bristol),  Bishopston. 


and  Ashley  Down  Horticultural,  Fur  and 
Feather  Association,  Dr.  Colston  Wintle 
pointed  out  that  they  had  a  record  number 
of  entries,  viz.,  1,530,  approximately  250 
more  than  last  year.  They  started  with  not 
a  quarter  of  the  entries  they  had  that  day. 
He  had  previously  suggested  that  it  might  be 
desirable  for  the  committee  of  that  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  committees  of  other  associations 
to  consider  whether  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  their  northern 
brethren,  and  federate  themselves  in  the 
West  of  England.  It  would  serve  a  good  pur¬ 
pose,  for  not  only  would  it  be  a  great  saving 
of  -work  to  the  individual  association,  but  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  each  association, 
for  when  hard  times  came  upon  one  of  them 
the  others  would  be  able  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Mr.  Lowe  (Alderman  C.  J.  Lowe)  had 
said  theirs  was  one  of  the  best  shows  in 
Bristol.  He  would  go  further,  and  say  it  was 
one  of  the  best  shows  in  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


Wanted  in  Wells, 

It  is  generally  conceded  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  that  the  show  held  in  connection  with 
the  Wells  and  District  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Fancieis  Association  has  during  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  city  and  district  in  fostering  a 
love  for  gardening,  and  has  also  awakened  an 
interest  in  poultry,  pigeons,  and  cage-birds. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  a  correspondent 
points  out,  the  association  is  not  being  backed 
up  by  local  support  as  it  should  be,  not  even 
by  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  started, 
and  this  lack  of  interest  entails  a  great  deal 
of  work  upon  the  committee  and  the  general 
secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Holloway— upon  the 
latter  especially,  for  he  works  really  hard  to 
keep  the  thing  going  and  to  ensure  success 
on  show  day.  True,  he  is  well  and  loyally 
supported  by  liis  committee,  and  were  this 
not  so  his  task  would  be  heavy  indeed.  Where 
all  work  so  harmoniously  together  it  does 
seem  a  pity,  and  it  is  certainly  not  to  their 
ci edit,  that  the  citizens  do  not  express  their 
appreciation  in  a  more  practical  form. 


Moorish  Etiquette  in  Flowers, 

Mrs.  Ogilvy ,  wife  of  Major  Ogilvy,  who 
periormed  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Mains 
and  btrathmartine  Horticultural  and  Snorts 
Society  and  the  Clepington  Horticultural 

cietT s  Jomt  show,  has  recently  returned 
from  Morocco,  and  she  drew  an  'interesting 
comparison  between  the  British  and  Moors  as 
gardeners.  The  Moors,  she  said,  were  not 
gardeners,  and  the  flowers  there  were  allowed 
to  grow  in  any  manner  they  liked,  if  thev 
w  is  lied  to  present  anybody  with  a  bouquet 
the  Moors  carefully  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
flowers,  and  handed  over  the  stalks. 
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Not  Versed  in  Dogs. 

The  Claydon  (Banbury)  H.S.  do  not  believe 
in  relying  altogether  for  the  success  of  their 
annual  show  on  the  display  of  horticultural 
products.  The  ingenious  executive  this  year 
promoted  a  dog  show  in  connection  therewith, 
and  prizes  were  offered  for  the  prettiest, 
ugliest,  best-behaved,  worst-behaved,  fattest, 
and  the  biggest  mongrel  in  the  show.  An 
admission  fee  of  Id.  was  charged  to  view  the 
dogs,  and  this  entitled  each  to  a  vote  for  the 
prizes.  Probably  they  know  more  about 
dowers  and  vegetables  than  dogs  in  Claydon, 
for  it  was  found,  on  reckoning  up  the  votes, 
that  the  prize  for  the  biggest  mongrel  was 
awarded  to  a  pure-bred  fox-terrier. 

Outing  of  the  Wolverton  H.S. 

A  party  of  the  members  of  the  above  society 
paid  a  visit  to  Waddesdon  Manor  on 
August  8th,  and  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasurable  afternoon  was  passed.  Miss  Alice 
de  Rothschild,  who  is  the  owner  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Buckinghamshire  residence  (which  was 
built  by  the  late  Baron  Rothschild)  had  given 
special  permission  for  the  Wolverton  visitors 
to  inspect  the  grounds,  glass-houses,  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens.  The  party  were  met  by  the 
head  gardeners,  and  conducted  over  the  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.,  and  not  a  few  admiring  remarks 
were  passed  as  the  splendid  flower-beds  came 
into  view,  the  distinct  feature  of  which  was 
the  Begonias,  and  these  were  simply  superb. 
The  glass-houses  were  looking  lovely,  too, 
each  house  being  artistically  arranged,  and 

the  flowers  staged  to  give  the  best  effect. 

a.  i .  o’Roukke,  Sec. 

Retirement  After  Twenty  Years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prize-giving  at  the 
show  of  the  Thatcham  Cottage  Garden 
Society,  Mr.  W.  Draper  said  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  at  former  shows  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  secretaryship,  but  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  continue  in  the  office. 
He  was  standing  there  for  the  last  time  ;  he 
had  felt  the  duties  were  getting  too  heavy 
for  him,  and,  indeed,  he  was  not  so  young 
as  when  he  took  them  on  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  He  thought  they  required  a  man  when 
would  put  new  life  and  energy  into  the  society, 
bring  the  show  up  to  date,  obtain  new  sup¬ 
port,  and  secure  more  subscriptions.  The 
show  had  been  an  unmixed  good  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  each  year  it  distributed  £30,  and  in 
itself  that  was  helpful  to  the  working  man. 
It  was  the  one  local  institution  of  the  kind 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  twenty-five  years  ; 
all  the  others  had  died.  Much  regret  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  Mr.  Draper’s  retirement. 

The  R.H  S. 

The  fortnightly  exhibition  and  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  when 
the  exhibits  proved  to  be  of  high  quality 
and  great  interest,  though  not  so  numerous 
as  recent  shows  held  by  the  society.  At  the 
general  meeting,  the  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
the  Lady  Mary  Beresford,  the  Lady  St. 
Helier,  and  Mr.  H.  Allhusen,  M.P.,  were 
among  the  new  Fellows  elected.  A  paper  by 
Professor  H.  J.  Webber  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  read  on  “  The 
Progress  of  Horticulture  in  the  United 
States,”  in  which  he  treated  of  refrigeration, 
new  varieties,  hybridisation,  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  diseases  and  their  remedies.  The 
next  exhibition  and  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  29th,  when 
a  lecture  wall  be  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  Lewis 
Castle  on  “Trees  for  Towns.” 


Aids  to  Matrimony. 

The  Vicar  of  Stunninster  Marshall,  Wim- 
borne,  commenting  on  the  forthcoming  flower 
show  and  competitions  of  the  local  horticul¬ 
tural  society,  “  strongly  recommends  the 
bachelors  in  the  parish,  before  popping  the 
momentous  question,  to  inquire  what  certi¬ 
ficates  have  been  gained  in  the  needlework 
contests,  as  well  as  in  those  for  the  best  loaf 
of  home-made  bread  and  best  dish  of  cooked 
Potatos.  And  the  young  women  may  very 
properly  refuse  a  suitor  who  cannot  show 
certificates  for  the  best-kept  garden  and  allot¬ 
ment  and  for  the  collection  of  vegetables.” 

A  Brilliant  Success. 

“  Happy  Bidford,”  comments  the  “  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon  Herald,”  “with  a  comfortable 
nest-egg  in  the  bank  of  nearly  £50,  with  such 
an  influential  president  as  Lord  Yarmouth, 
an  imposing  list  of  vice-presidents,  an  ener¬ 
getic  general  committee,  and  an  indefatigable 
secretary  in  Mr.  Harry  Collins,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  1905  show  of  the  Bidford  and 
District  Horticultural  Society  were  made  with 
light  hearts,  and  once  more  Dame  Fortune 
(in  the  shape  of  fine  weather)  smiled  on  the 
efforts  of  the  promoters.  Five  thousand 
people  were  present  during  the  afternoon, 
and  the  venture  proved  a  brilliant  success.” 

Egham  Gardeners’  Society, 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Egham 
and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  Mr.  G.  Lingwood,  gardener  to 
the  president  of  the  society,  gave  a  short 
paper  on  “  Tuberous  Begonias,”  and  suppliel 
valuable  cultural  information.  Mr.  Wheeler 
also  read  two  short,  papers  on  “  Calceolarias  ” 
and  “  Cyclamen.”  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Lingwood  and 
Wheeler  for  their  interesting  and  instructive 
essays.  Some  very  fine  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 

X.  J.  Wheeler,  Hon.  Sec. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  August  14th,  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Curtis  in  the  chair.  Five  new  members  were 
elected.  The  amount  paid  for  sickness  during 
the  past  five  weeks  was  £30  3s.,  nine  mem¬ 
bers  being  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present 
time,  five  of  whom  are  on  half-pay. 

Much  in  Little. 

Over  100  members  of  the  Chelmsford  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  visited  Easton  Lodge  on, 
the  11th  inst.  by  invitation  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Warwick.  Luncheon  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  guests,  and  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  the  band  of  the  Gloucester  Regiment 

discoursed  music.  - The  little  village  of 

Ardingly,  Sussex,  last  week  held  its  first 
flower  show,  which  was  a  great  success. — 
The  committee  of  the  Undercliffe  (Isle  of 
Wight)  H.S.  will  have  to  face  a  big  deficit  in 
consequence  of  wet  weather  on  their  show 
day  and  to  counter-attractions  at  Cowe-s, — 
The  Stourport  H.S.  have  decided  that  an  ex¬ 
pert  shall  accompany  the  members  and  give 

a  practical  demonstration  on  pruning. - 

Police-constable  Huntley,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  little  Sussex  village  of 
Ardingly,  won  several  prizes  at  the  recent- 
local  horticultural  show. —  The  first  show  of 
the  Great  Totham  (Essex)  and  District  Cot¬ 
tage  Garden  Society  was  held  recently,  and 


jaroved  a  great  success.  Mr.  Alexander  All- 

frey  is  the  capable  hon.  secretary. - The 

Fingal  (Ireland)  H.S.  have  a  railway  stations 
corn-petition,  the  prizes  this  year  going  tc 

Reheny,  Clontarf,  and  Sutton. - Singularly 

enough,  Mr.  R.  Mercer,  who  secured  the 
largest  amount  of  prize-money  at  the  show 
of  the  Hutton  (Kent)  and  District  Cottage 

Gardeners’  M.I.  Society,  is  blind. - The 

first  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  by 
the  Stafford  and  Midland  Sweet  Pea  Society 
proved  financially  successful. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

August. 

28tli. --Cross  Gates  (Yorks)  Floral  and  H.S. 

(show,  two-  days) ;  Four  Elms  (Eden 
Bridge)  Gardening  Society  (monthly 
meetirg) ;  Ilorsforth  (Leeds)  Gar¬ 
deners'  M.I.  Society  (weekly  meet- 
ing). 

29th. — R.H.S.  (bi-monthly  exhibition  and 
meeting) ;  Tunbridge  Wells  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Association  (Dahlia  competition) ; 
Saltwood  (Kent)  Cottage  Gardeners' 
Society  (monthly  meeting). 

30th. — Bath  Floral  Fete  (two  days)  ;  Derby¬ 
shire  Agricultural  and  H.  S.  (show,  two 
days)  ;  South  Shields  Floral,  Horti¬ 
cultural,  and  Industrial  Society 
(show,  two  days)  ;  Milton  and  Sit- 
tingbourne  H.S.  (show,  two  days); 
Highcliffe  (Christchurch)  H.  and 
Industrial  Society  (show) ;  New- 
haven  and  District  H.S.  (show): 
Harrietsliam  (Maidstone)  Gardening 
Society  (monthly  meeting) ;  Maid¬ 
stone  Gardeners’  M.I.S.  (fortnightly 
meeting  and  show). 

31st. — Dundee  H.S.  (show,  three  days); 

Stirling  H.S.  (show,  two  days);  St. 
John’s  (Worcester)  Horticultural 
Fete  ;  Sandy  and  Dist.  Floral  and 
H.S.  (show);  Bristol  and  Dist.  Gar 
deners’  M.I.  Assoc,  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing);  Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham 
and  Dist.  H.  S.  (monthly  meeting) ; 
Southampton  Royal  H.S.  (monthly 
meeting). 

September. 

1st. — Mauchline  (Ayrshire)  H.S.  (show); 
Osney,  West  Oxford,  and  Dist.  H.S. 
(show) ;  West  London  H.S.  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Caterliam  H.S.  (committee 
meeting). 

2nd. — Renfrew  H.S.  (show);  Blackburn  and 
Dist.  H.S.  (monthly  meeting); 
Bristol  and  Dist.  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Assoc.  (outing) ;  Leeds  Paxton 
Society  (weekly  meeting). 

- ♦ - 

Blackmore,  the  novelist,  was  fond  of 
gardening,  and  spent  in  that  amusement  all 
ho  made  by  writing. 

*  *  * 

Darwin,  it  may  be  remembered,  drew  at 
tent  ion  to  the  peculiar  method  of  the  White 
Briony,  Lady’s  Seal,  or  Wild  Vine,  oi- 
mooring  itself  by  the  reversed  spiral.  Wner 
the  plant  needs  assistance  it  puts  forth  i 
long  tendril,  which  clasps  the-  twig  or  brand 
it  touches,  and  then  takes  an  equal  numbei- 
of  turns  from  each  end  in  opposite  directions 
Luke  Turner,  the  inventor  of  india-rubbei 
webbing,  finding  'a  difficulty  in  getting  <f 
thread  to  remain  straight,  took  a.  hint  from 
the  Wild  Briony,  and  succeeded. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE'S  GARDENS 

IV. — Bear  Place. 

Bear  Place  is  another  of  the  line  old  coun¬ 
try  houses  in  the  east  part  of  Berkshire,  and 
is  beautifully-situated  near  Bowsey  Hill,  the 
highest  point  in  the  district.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  places  that  was  once  surrounded  by  a 
moat  for  the  better  protection  of  its  residents. 
The  moat  is  still  in  existence,  but  does  not 
now  completely  encircle  the  mound  on  which 
the  house  is  built,  and  is  only  used  for  supply¬ 
ing  water  for  garden  and  farm  purposes. 
H.  F.  Nicholl,  Esq.,  the  present  owner,  has 
made  several  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
mansion,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Withers,  his  head 
gardener,  has  enlarged  and  improved  the  gar¬ 
den  and  grounds  very  considerably  during 
the  last  few  years.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  what  is  known  as  the  Rose  and  herba¬ 
ceous  gardens.  In  the  former,  large  beds 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  turf  and  made  up 
specially  for  growing  Roses.  Most  of  the  best 
sorts,  including  the  latest,  are  doing  well, 
and  when  I  visited  were  in  their  beauty. 
There  is  not  a  large  amount  of  glass,  but 
Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  Carnations, 
and  Violets  are  specialities  with  Mr.  Withers, 
and  he  certainly  has  fine  specimens  of  each 
in  their  season.  The  kitchen  garden  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  has  had  several  additions  made 
to  it,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  doing  well.  This 
year  Strawberries  have  been  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  Raspberries  have  been  exceedingly 
prolific.  H.  C. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  at  St. 
Helens,  Booterstown. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  the  King’s 
seedsmen,  22,  Mary  Street,  and  Rush,  co. 
Dublin,  had  a  magnificent  display  of  Gladioli, 
Montbretias,  and  Sweet  Peas  at  the  flower 
show  of  the  R.H.S.  of  Ireland,  for  which  they 
were  deservedly  awarded  the  society’s  Gold 
Medal.  The  Gladioli  included  the  firm’s  new 
selections  —  viz.,  Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  Hibernia.  The  range  of 
colour  in  these  was  very  fine  indeed,  and 
created  quite  a  sensation,  the  blue,  yellow, 
and  purple  shades  of  the  Leinster  and  Con¬ 
naught  collections  being  quite  the  talk  of  the 
show  among  the  many  enthusiastic  flower  - 
loving  visitors.  This  enterprising  firm  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  efforts 
to  bring  this  beautiful  and  useful  race  of 
autumn  flowers  into  some  sort  of  convenient 
compass,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  gardening  public  is  evidenced  by  the 
great  interest  taken  in  the  exhibit  on  the 
11th  inst.  A  little  booklet  entitled  “  New 
Hybrid  Gladioli,”  distributed  on  the  stand, 
fully  explained  the  system  so  successfully 
adopted  by  the  firm.  Montbretias,  also  very 
fine,  were  much  admired,  such  varieties  as 
Germania,  Rayon  d’Or,  Fleuve  Jaune,  and 
Bouquet  Parfait  were  noted  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  good,  showing  still '  further  the  apt¬ 
ness  of  the  title  “  Holland  in  Ireland,”  now  so 
universally  applied  to  the  Rush  Bulb  Farm. 
A  representative  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  was 
also  shown,  including  all  the  latest  and  bes 
varieties. 


Rockefeller,  the  richest  of  American  million¬ 
aires,  remembers  a  time  when  he  was  hired 
out  to  dig  Potatos  at  six  shillings  a  week. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


Strawberries  After  Fruiting. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Strawberries  that  have  done 
fruiting.  Will  it  be  wise  to  transplant  them  now? 
Will  I  gain  by  doing  it  now  or  waiting  until  next 
spring?  (Constant  Reader.) 

Strawberries  in  the  open  ground  should  never 
be  transplanted.  They  are  worthless  for  all 
further  planting.  They  should  be  left  in  the 
same  ground  until  they  have  ceased  to  bear  profit¬ 
ably,  then  the  ground  should  be  trenched  and  the 
Strawberries  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
Possibly  what  you  want  to  know  is  when  and 
how  to  make  a  fresh  plantation.  Only  well- 
rooted  runners  should  be  employed  for  making  a 
fresh  plantation  of  Strawberries,  and  the  sooner 
you  can  make  a  plantation  after  this  the  better. 
Indeed,  they  ought  to  be  planted  without  further 
delay.  What  you  should  do  is  to  lift  rooted 
runners  and  make  a  fresh  plantation  from  them. 
Previous  to  lifting  them  you  should  trench  and 
heavily  manure  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  for  the 
intended  plantation.  After  the  soil  has  settled 
about  a  week,  you  may  tread  it  down  firmly  along 
the  line  where  you  intend  to  plant,  and  put  in 
the  runners  about  18  in.  apart  in  the  lines  and 
2  ft.  from  line  to  line.  There  are,  however,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  Strawberries  requiring  different 
treatment.  There  have  been  several  good  articles 
on  the  planting  of  Strawberries  recently  in  The 
Gardening  World,  and  “  Constant  Reader  ” 
should  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
method  best  suited  for  his  purpose.  We  do  not 
think  you  have  clearly  stated  what  you  actually 
want  to  know,  because  the  answer  must  be  so 
different  according  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
varieties  which  you  cultivate.  If  you  think  the 
matter  over,  and  let  us  know  more  definitely,  we 
will  endeavour  to  help  you. 

Substitute  for  Crocuses. 

My  small  flower  garden  faces  west,  is  sheltered 
from  the  east  by  the  house,  and  partly  sheltered 
from  the  north  by  a  high  hedge.  Last  year  I 
grew  Crocuses,  but  I  want  a  change  this  winter. 
Kindly  say  what  kind  of  flowers  will  be  suitable 
for  it,  so  as  to  get  winter  blossoms  and  make  it 
look  nice.  (C.  H.  Murton.) 

The  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis)  would 
come  into  bloom  during  February,  and  if 
planted  all  over  the  ground  at  command,  would 
form  an  interesting  picture  at  that  early  period  of 
the  year.  The  flowers  are  cup-shaped  and  bright 
yellow,  but  more  like  a  Buttercup  than  a  Crocus. 
In  a  small  garden,  however,  we  should  not  care 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  with  Winter 
Aconite,  because,  as  a  rule,  by  the  end  of 
February,  it  passes  out  of  bloom  if  the  winter 
has  been  a  mild  one.  There  would  be  a  complete 
break  between  that  and  the  summer  flowers  in 
June.  You  might  plant  a  portion  of  the  garden 
—a  clump  or  a  bed— of  this  plant  on  account 
of  its  earliness.  The  rest  we  should  plant  with 
early  flowering  Daffodils.  Some  of  the  best  of 
them  for  this  "purpose  are  Golden  Spur,  Tenby 
Daffodil,  Henry  Irving.  Trumpet  Major,  and 
others  of  that  class.  Very  fine  Daffodils  that 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawnse 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


flower  a  little  later  are  Bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Em¬ 
press,  and  Emperor.  The  two  previous  ones 
would  be  classed  amongst  the  white  and  yellow 
coloured  Daffodils,  while  Emperor  is  wholly 
yellow.  Some  of  the  medium  crown  Daffodils 
are  highly  deserving  of  a  place,  and  amongst 
them  we  should  plant  Gloria  Mundi,  Sir  Watkin, 
Cynosure,  Stella,  and  Stella  superba.  These 
are  a  few  out  of  the  very  large  number  that 
are  available,  and  they  will  give  you  a  fair 
succession  from  the  Tenby  Daffodil  till  the 
latest  forms,  such  as  Sir  Watkin  and  Gloria 
Mundi,  come  into  bloom.  We  cannot  imagine 
what  your  taste  would  be  in  Daffodils,  but  there 
are  various  others  with  small  flowers,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  altogether  different  from 
any  of  those  which  we  have  named.  The  Cam- 
pernelle,  for  instance,  produces  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  and  keeps  in  bloom  for  a  long  time. 

Weed.  Killing. 

Does  your  publication  deal  with  weed  killing? 
My  garden  is  overrun  with  fifteen  years’  growth 
of  weeds.  (C.  E.  Smith.) 

We  are  not  at  all  certain  as  to  your  idea  of 
killing  weeds.  It  all  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
weeds  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  de¬ 
stroying  them.  Our  first  notion  would  be  to 
trench  the  garden  at  least  2  ft.  deep.  During 
this  operation  it  can  be  manured  by  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  manure  as  the  work  of  trenching  goes 
on.  If  the  weeds  are  of  an  annual  kind  they 
will  easily  be  destroyed  by  turning  the  top  spit 
into  the  bottom  of  the  open  trench  and  then 
digging  the  rest  of  the  soil  over  the  weeds.  If 
the  ground  is  infested,  however,  with  other  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  with  long,  trailing  underground  stems 
like  the  Bearbind,  field  Sow  Thistles,  and  field 
Thistles  we  should  make  a  point  of  forking  out 
all  those  roots  carefully  as  the  work  of  trench¬ 
ing  goes  on.  If  a  skilled  workman  or  gardener 
is  employed  to  do  this  work,  the  garden  should 
practically  be  made  almost  free  from  weeds  the 
first  season  as  far  as  the  coarser  kinds  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  annual  weeds  must,  however,  have 
filled  the  ground  with  seeds,  and  every  time  it 
is  dug  you  are  almost  certain  to  have  a  fresh 
crop  of  such  annual  weeds.  Neglect  has  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  paid  for  in  diligent  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  exertion,  to  get  the  ground  in  a  properly 
clean  condition.  If  you  have  any  particular  diffi¬ 
culties  with  any  of  these  weeds  you  should 
specify  tue  same,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
help  you. 

An  Address. 

Please  give  “  Aberdeen  ”  the  address  of  Mr. 
E.  S.  Dodwell  in  your  next  issue  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  and  oblige. 

Mr.  .Dodwell  has  been  dead  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Best  Flowering1  Ontdoor  Plants. 

Kindly  say  which  are  the  best  flowering  outdoor 
plants  to  put  in  now  to  bloom  shortly.  (Thus. 
Willett.) 
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We  do  not  quite  understand  your  question  if 
you  mean  that  flowering  plants  can  be  prepared 
now  for  blooming  presently.  This  really  means 
that  you  should  have  been  preparing  the  plants 
for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  away  back  early 
in  sprint  The  other  supposition  is  that  you  in¬ 
tend  to  :buv  plants  already  in  an  advanced  state 
for  flowering  indoors.  Neither  do  you  state 
whether  the  plants  are  to  be  bloomed  out  ot  doors 
or  under  glass.  If  you  mean  that  you  intend 
planting  hardy  subjects  out  of  doors  for  bloom- 
in^  in  autumn,  you  are  scarcely  likely  to  manage 
this  successfully,  as  plants  are  not  grown  m  that 
way.  There  is  a  whole  host  of  hardy  plants  that 
will  bloom  during  September  October,  and 
November,  but  they  must  have  been  planted  m 
spring.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  intend  to  buy 
Chrysanthemum  plants  from  nurserymen ,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  get  some  of_  the  earliest 
flowerincr  varieties,  such  as  Precoeite  (vello-w), 
Piercv’s" Seedling  and  G.  Grunnerwald  (both  rosy- 
pinkh  Mme.  Marie  Masse  (light  mauve),  Mme. 
Desoranges  (white),  Ralph  Curtis  (creamy-white), 
Carrie  '(deep  yellow),  Crimson  Mane  Masse, 
George  Wermig  (light  yellow),  Harvest  Home 
(bronzy-red),  Flora-  (golden  yellow),  and  others  of 
that  class.  If  you  get  plants  of  any  or  all  of 
these  ready  prepared  by  the  nurserymen,  they 
may  be  established  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass 
as  Vou  intend.  For  a  later  display  you  mig  1 
plant  Autumn  Sun  (reddish-yellow),  Crimson 
Queen  (crimson),  Dorothy  Humphrey  (amaranth), 
Ettie  Mitchell  (orange-bronze),  James  Salter 
(pink),  Da  Yierge  (white),  Miss  Martin  (white), 
Mrs  Lonsdale  (old  gold),  Mytcliett  Beauty 
(golden  yellow),  Ryecroft  Beauty  (soft  pink),  Rye- 
croft  Glorv  (golden  yellow),  Ryecroft  Scarlet 
(dark  terracotta),  and  Yellow  Boy,  a  very  dwarf 
variety.  If  these  early  and  second  early -flowering 
Chrysanthemums  are  not  exactly  what  you  want, 
be  <rood  enough  to  give  us  some  more  definite  in¬ 
structions,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help  you. 

If  procured  from  a  nurseryman  and  planted  m  the 

open  ground,  they  must  he  well  watered  imme¬ 
diately,  and,  if  they  were  not  grown  in  pots,  shad¬ 
ing  would  he  necessary  for  some  davs  until  they 
become  re-established.  You  should,  however, 
procure  them  in  pots. 

Greengage  Trees. 

I  have  three  Greengage  trees  in  my  garden  and 
during  the  two  years  I  have  lived  here  they  have 
borne  no  fruit.'  They  are  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  hut  the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  damp.  Can 
vou  advise  me  how  to  get  them  to  hear  next  year  . 

I  may  add  they  are  not  dead.  (C.  H.  Mttkton.) 

We  presume  the  roots  have  got_down  into  the 
heavy  and  damp  soil,  and  that  being;  the  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  root-pruue  the  trees  and 
bring  them  more  near  the  surface.  If  the  trees 
are  very  old  they  should  not  be  wholly  root- 
pruned  in  any  one  year,  but  have  one  side,  or 
rather  a  half,'  of  the'  roots  pruned  this  year  and 
the  rest  done  next  year.  Those  first  treated 
would  of  course,  in  the  meantime  make  fibrous 
roots  and  be  better  prepared  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  lifting.  We  could  not  advise  you  to.  get  them 
to  bear  next  year,  because,  if  they  are  in  the  had 
condition  which  you  indicate,  there  is  no  . time  to 
brin»-  about  such  alteration  as  would  improve 
them.  During  the  operation  of  root-pruning  they 
would  have  time  to  partly  recover,  but  even  then 
no  one  could  guarantee  to  get  them  to  fruit  next 
year.  It  is  really  a  process  of  growth  under  care¬ 
ful  treatment  or  management  to  get  them  hack 
into  good  order.  Then,  when  the  root-pruning 
is  completed,  say  about  the  end  of  September  nex  ^ 
year,  the  trees  could  be  entirely  lifted  out.  o 
the  ground  and  some  finer  soil  applied  to  the  site, 
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including  good  loam,  sand,  and  lime.  The  cold, 
damp  soil  is  no  doubt  deficient  in  lime.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  roots  are  being  treated  the  » 
branches  must  also  be  pruned  and  regulated.  In 
all  probability  the  trees  have  been  neglected,  and 
the  branches  may  be  crowded,  thereby  excluding 
light  and  air  from  exercising  their  proper  influence 
upon  the  young  wood.  If  the  shoots  are  much 
crowded  they  cannot  get  proper  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  which  enables  them  to  ripen  their  wood 
and  plump  up  their  flower  buds.  If  such  a  thin¬ 
ning  is  necessary,  it  may  be  done  at  once,  while 
the  trees  are  still  in  leaf,  as  you  can  then  see  to 
what  extent  they  are  crowded  and  what  amount 
of  thinning  is  necessary  to  properly  expose  the 
leaves  and  wood  to  light  and  air. 

Montbretias  Dying  Off. 

I  should  be  mjich  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me 
the  cause  of  the  enclosed  Montbretia  dying  off. 
The  bulbs  were  planted  in  February  in  good, 
fairly  light  ’soil,  which  had  been  enriched  with 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  They  grew  very  well 
till  about  a  month  ago,  when  about  half  of  them 
went  brown  as  the  specimens  enclosed.  They  have 
been  kept  watered.  I  have  noticed  several  lots 
of  fresh  planted  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
have  gone  in  the  same  way,  but  established  clumps 
do  not  seem  affected.  (W.  Warren.) 

We  presume  you  have  been  careful  enough  to 
water  them,  but  in  very  hot  weather  like  that 
which  prevailed  a  month  ago  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  supply  them  with  water  that  would 
keep  them  in  that  cool  condition  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  plants  of  this  class,  but  especially  when 
so  recently  planted.  You  describe  your  soil  as 
fairly  light,  and  we  presume  it  was  also  inclined 
to  be  dry,  so  that  the  plants  would  suffer  in  a 
very  short  time,  owing  to  such  extremely  hot 
weather.  Montbretias  in  the  warm  and  sunny 
south  succeed  best  when  planted  in  a  slightly 
shaded  position  in  soil  that  remains  naturally 
damp  on  account  of  its  proximity  either  to  a 
pond  or  to  th©  banks  of  a  stream.  Unless  the 
soil  is  naturally  rich  in  vegetable  mould,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  leaf  mould  should  be  used  in 
the  soil.  If,  however,  you  can  select  a  position 
nearly  on  a  level  with  water  and  slightly  shady 
you  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  keep  Montbre¬ 
tias  healthy  and  happy.  It  is  the  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  tells  against  them  during  the  hot  and 
arid  days  of  July.  In  such  a  time  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  supply  moisture  by  artificial  means 
that  would  have  the  same  effect  as  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  kept  moist  by  rain  and  cloudy  weather. 
We  think  the  bulbs  will  be  perfectly  good  for 
next  year,  but  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
soil  until  they,  are  thoroughly  ripened.  We 
should  prefer,  however,  to  leave  them  in  the  soil 
all  the  winter,  unless  you  select  a  fresh  position 
to  plant  them  next  spring. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(R.  J.  G.  Read)  Stapelia  Curtisii,  sometimes  - 
named  S.  variegata.  The  sketch  you  made  repre¬ 
sented  the  stems,  not- leaves. — (F.  C.)  1,  Helenium 
autumnale  pumilum ;  2,  Helenium  autumnale 

striatum  ;  3.  Phlox  paniculata.  var.  ;  4,  Yeronica 
virginica  japonica;  5,  Chrysanthemum  latifo- 
lium ;  6,  Sedum  spectahile. — (H.  WT.  D.)  1, 

Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans  ;  2,  Nephrolepis 
corda-ta  ;  3,  Asplenium  lucidum  ;  4,  Nephrodium 
molle  corymbiferum ;  5,  Lastrea  aristat  >  ;  6, 

Pteris  longifolia. — (A.  S.  W.)  1,  Spiraea  Doug- 
lasii ;  2,  Escallonia  macrantha :  3,  Berteris  Dar- 
winii  ;  4.  Cotoneaster  microphvPa ;  5,  Cotoneaster 
horizontalis. — (A.  C.)  1,  Cattleya  Loddigesii ;  2, 
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Oneidium  sphacelatum ;  3,  Cypripedium  barba- 
tum ;  4,  Cypripedium  venustum ;  5,  Sibthorpia 
peregrina. — (H.  Williams)  1,  Lychnis  fulgens ;  2, 
Alypsum  maritimum  variegatum  ;  3,  Sedum  sar- 
mentosum  carneum  ;  4,  Saxifraga  Andrewsi ;  5, 
Sedum  stoloniferum  ;  6,  Sedum  rupestre. — (C.  (J.) 
1.  Monarda  fistulo-sa ;  2,  Monarda  didvma ;  3, 
Phvsostegia  imhricata  ;  4,  Convolvulus  sepium ; 
5,  Convolvulus  althaeoides  ;  6,  Yerbena  venosa. 

Name  of  Fruit. 

(Brumagham)  Apple  Beauty  of  Bath, 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — 
Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — Bulb  List. 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corpora¬ 
tion  Street,  Manchester. — Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Flowering  Bulbs. 
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“  And  a  dew  was  distilled  from  their  flowers  that  gave 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  summer  was  gone.” — Moore. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative ,” 
etc.,  etc. 

IV. 

Wallflowers. 

There  are  some  flowers  that  every  garden 
owner  looks  upon  as  indispensable.  Among 
these  must  be  numbered  the  Wallflower. 
Now  there  are  certain  points  tliat  must  be 
j  considered,  and  it  is  when  these  are  disre¬ 
garded  that  the  plants  prove  failures — and 
|  too  often  the  Wallflower  in  the  amateur’s 
(garden  is  a  failure.  When  the  plants  at  the 
season  of  flowering  are  tall, .leggy  subjects, 
with  blossom  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
stems,  then  I  think  we  are  justified  in  look¬ 
ing  upon -them  as  dismal  failures.  But 
when  there  is  one  strong  sturdy  main  stem 
well  branched,  making,  in  fact,  a  fine  shrubby 
head,  in  due  time  covered  with  many  heads 
,if  flowers,  then  I  say  we  have  pleasure  and 
I  satisfaction  in  these  most  fragrant  of  the 
j  ipring  flowers.  The  seed  should  have  been 
sown  in  June,  but  where  this  was  omitted 


young  plants  may  be  procured  at  once,  even 
if  the  border  is  not  ready  to  receive  them, 
for  they  will  be  all  the  better  plants  for  this 
transplanting  to  temporary  quarters  ;  and 
where  seedling  plants  are  at  hand  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  give  them  this  same  removal. 
At  the  same  time,  too  long  a  period  must 
not  elapse  before  they  are  established  in 
their  flowering  quarters. 

It  is  more  important  for  Wallflowers  than 
for  most  things  to  get  them  into  their 
permanent  place  as  early  as  possible,  for  it 
greatly  affects  their  after  success,  or  want 
of  success.  Before  the  winter  sets  in  the 
extreme  points  of  the  stem  should  be 
pinched  out  It  is  a  little  curious  how 
neglectful  the  ordinary  novice  is  of  this 
m  itter  when  it  comes  to  hardy  garden 
subjects.  This  stopping  or  pinching  back  is 
a  matter  of  course  with  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  plants,  but  scarcely  ever 
extended  to  those  subjects  that  are  grown  in 
outside  bed  and  border.  But  for  Wallflowers, 
fo  •  Antirrhinums,  and  many  other  subjects, 
it  is  the  secret  of  attaining  good  bushy 
specimens  with  a  maximum  of  blossom.  I 
frequently  stop  my  Wallflowers  a  second 
time  and  I  am  always  glad  when  I  have 
done  so,  for  it  means,  instead  of  the  three  or 
four  heads  of  blossom  one  often  sees,  a  great 
mass  of  glowing  colour,  and  plants  that  are 
really  and  truly  decorative  in  the  garden, 
and  that  make  a  beautiful  and  characteristic 
feature  through  many  weeks  of  the  spring 
time.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
this  treatment  is  not  conducive  to  great  size 
of  bl.om,  but  surely  the  general  decorative 
effect  of  the  plants  is  of  far  more  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  garden-scape !  Another 
advantage  that  these  sturdy  bush-like  plants 
have,  is  the  power  to  withstand  quite  unhurt 
the  heavy  rains  and  rough  winds  of  the 
spring  time, 

I  would  draw  especial  notice  to  the  roots  of 
t’  e  two  plants ;  where  the  first  has  but  a 
scanty  supply,  the  second  has  an  ample 
quantity,  and  it  is  to  induce  plenty  of  roots 
that  the- transplanting  while  in  a  young  state 
is  recommended.  I  cannot  think  matters 
of  detail  such  as  this  too  trifling  when  they 
mean  so  much  to  the  success  of  our  plants. 
To  me  it  seems  worth  any  amount  of  study 
and  experiment,  especially  the  latter,  to  get 
the  best  out  of  every  plant  that  it  has  to 
give. 

Wallflowers  prove  capital  subjects  for 
using  in  a  bed  or  border  at  the  side  of  a 
shrubbery,  or  bit  of  garden  woodland,  where 
perhaps  deciduous  trees  to  some  extent  over¬ 
hang,  for  they  flower  before  the  foliage 
becomes  unduly  heavy,  and  they  do  not 
mind  the  dryness  that  follows  during  the 
summer  in  such  positions. 


Planting  Hints  to  achieve  good  Decorative 
Effects. 

Too  often  the  flowering  plants  in  the 
amateur’s  garden  do  not  make  the  good  and 
striking  effect  they  should.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this,  and  if  I  take  the 
case  of  the  out-of-door  and  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  I  think  I  can  make  my 
meaning  clear,  and,  I  hope,  be  enabled 
to  put  forth  some  hints  that  shall  prove 
suggestive  to  the  novice.  We  do  not, 
perhaps,  realise  the  importance  of  making 
certain  long-enduring  and  effective  plants 
the  foundation  work,  as  it  were,  of  the 
garden  display  for  the  different  seasons. 
Now,  anyone  who  has  realised  the  grand 
decorative  value  of  these  Chrysanthemums 
—if  planted  advantageously — will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  invaluable  for 
autumn  display.  They  may  be  made  an 
important  feature — and,  indeed,  are  worthy 
of  it.  The  flowering  period  of  these  plants 
has  commenced,  and  the  novice  cannot  do 
better  than  make  mental  note  of  their  effect 
in  every  garden  he  visits.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  plants. 
In  one  garden  we  may  see  them  practically 
lost — here  a  plant,  and  there  a  plant,  every 
hue  and  colour  represented  by  p  rhaps  one 
or  two  specimens  of  each  ;  and  the  whole 
number  lost  amid  a  crowd  of  other  subjects. 
That  is  to  see  Chrysanthemums  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage.  Yet  thus  often  and  often  do 
we  see  them.  Now  let  me  describe  the 
Chrysanthemums  as  treated  in  an  old 
country  garden  where  their  whole  decora¬ 
tive  value  is  sought  and  most  effectually 
obtained.  With  no  greater  number  of 
plants  than  in  gardens  where  they  make  no 
striking  effect,  here  each  plant  is  used  to  its 
fullest  value — that  is  to  say,  its  own  indi¬ 
vidual  value,  and  its  value  in  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  those  beside  it.  The  plants  are 
boldly  masse  1,  and  what  is  of  almost  equal 
importance,  a  stern  restraint  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  colour  scheme.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  grow  any  and  every  variety  and 
eolour  because  they  happen  to  be  good  and 
pleasing  in  themselves.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  scheme  chosen  ran  through  the 
clear,  clean  yellows  of  such  varieties  as 
Horace  Martin,  Carrie,  Pollie,  and  Jason  to 
the  deep  bronze-crimsons  of  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  Rocket,  and  Crimson  Precocity  with, 
for  deepest  tone,  that  veritable  queen  of 
garden  Chrysanthemums,  Goacher’s  Crim¬ 
son.  No  other  colour,  but  the  blaze  of  true 
autumn  colouring  was  grand,  and  it  was 
led  up  to  by  a  bold  planting  of  flaming 
Gaillardias.  But  if  there  had  not  been 
another  flower  in  the  whole  garden  within 
sight  of  the  Chrysanthemums  it  would  not 
greatly  have  mattered.  The  eye  can  pass 
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unnoticed  spots  that  lack  colour,  to  rest  on 
glowing  masses  such  as  I  have  described. 

Other  schemes  of  colour  sufficiently  re¬ 
moved  from  the  first  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  and  can  be  equally  effective 
though  less  typical  of  autumn  colouring. 

Use  Uniform  or  Self-colours. 

I  have  one  final  hint  to  give,  and  that  is 
to  caution  the  novice  against  using  too  large 
a  proportion  of  those  varieties  having  the 
reverse  of  their  petals  of  a  contrasting  tone 
of  colour — at  any  rate,  where  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  plants  is  the  chief  aim.  The 
whole  colours  give  a  more  massive  display  ; 
even  Goacher’s  Crimson,  our  most  treasur- 
able  out-of-door  Chrysanthemum,  loses  some¬ 
thing  of  its  intensity  of  colouring  by  having 
it  broken  up  by  the  gold  reverses.  And 
though  the  colour  here  is  rich  and  deep,  so 
that  we  may  use  it  generously,  it  is  better 
not  to  extend  the  use  to  too  many  other 
varieties  with  this  character. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  the  name  of  one 
excellent  red-bronze  variety — Emperor  of 
Russia,  valuable  because  it  is  later  flowering 
than  others  of  similar  hue  already  mentioned, 
so  that  it  extends  the  display  for  many 
weeks.  F.  M.  Wells. 


Successful  Culture  of  the  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Wreath  Nasturtium. 

( Tropaeolum  polyphyllum. ) 

We  saw  this  season  in  a  garden  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fine  rock  and  wall  gardens  a  won¬ 
derful  show  of  Tropaeolum  polyphyllum, 
which  was  thriving  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  well  be  surpassed,  and  amply  testified  to 
the  perfect  understanding  of  the  plant  on  the 
part-  of  that  governing  hand  that  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  masses  of  vigorous 
growths  and  cheery  flowers.  The  site  chosen, 
or,  rather,  prepared,  for  this  brave  display 
was  the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular  rocky 
wall  composed  of  rough,  porous  stones 
averaging  about  double  the  size  of  a  brick. 
The  wall  was  built  up  against  a  big  bank  of 
turfy  soil,  and  the  stones  were  so  arranged 
that  soil-filled  crevices  of  an  inch  or  so  in 
depth  separated  the  layers  of  stone.  The 
tuberous  roots  of  the  Tropaeolum  were  placed 
at  the  back  of  these  stones,  so  that  they  had 
an  unlimited  root-run  through  the  bank  of 
soil,  which  was  kept  cool  and  moist  by  it's 
facing  of  stone.  The  stems  found  their  way 
through  the  crevices,  and  hung  in  long  fes¬ 
toons  down  the  wall,  fully  exposed  to  all  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  The  glaucous  stems  and 
leaves  and  the  bright  yellow  blossoms  were 
a  sight  to  behold,  and  even  during  the  drought 
and  heat  of  this  phenomenal  summer  have 
retained  a  perfectly  healthy  and  happy  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  position  of  the  roots,  too,  is 
such  as  to  render  them  absolutely  safe  from 
the  severest  frosts,  consequently  they  go  on 
strengthening  from  year  to  year,  and  may  ba 
relied  upon  to  reproduce  next  year  the  won¬ 
derful  and  delightful  show  which  has  been  so 
noteworthy  a  feature  of  au  exceptionally  well- 
stocked  garden  during  the  present  year. 

Heather  Bell. 


D’Audilly,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  found 
pleasure  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

Peaches. —  Ill  the  majority  of  instances 
most  of  the  trees  will  be  relieved  of  their  crop 
by  now,  and  where  the  growth  is  inclined  to 
be  crowded  a  thinning  should  be  undertaken 
by  cutting  away  those  shoots  that  have  borne 
fruit,  except  one  here  and  there  required  for 
extension  of  the  tree,  thus  giving  the  remain¬ 
ing  growths  made  this  season  the  necessary 
light  and  sunshine  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
same,  which  will  be  the  wood  to  supply  next 
year’s  fruit.  It  is  usual  to  keep  the  borders 
containing  the  roots  slightly  drier  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  but  on  no  account  must 
this  continue  afterwards  ;  therefore,  examine 
the  border,  and  give  a  good  watering  if  on 
the  dry  side.  Another  item  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  is  neglect  in  thoroughly  syringing  the 
foliage  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered. 
One  good  bath  will  usually  suffice  each  day, 
and  for  preference  choose  the  evening  for 
this  operation. 

Should  any  tree  in  the  early  house  have 
made  extra  strong  wood,  the  best  remedy  for 
this  is  root-pruning,  which  is  best  carried  out 
while  the  foliage  remains  intact,  and  is 
achieved  by  opening  out  a  trench  2g  ft.  to 
4  ft.  distant  from  the  bole  of  the  tree  with 
a  spade  down  to  the  drainage,  and  then 
gradually  forking  away  the  ball  of  soil  to 
within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  said 
bole,  working  the  fork  well  under  the  soil. 
With  a  pruning-knife  shorten  back  all  strong 
fibreless  roots,  making  a  clean  upward  cut, 
when  all  will  be  ready  to  replace  the  soil. 
Before  doing  this,  get  a  peck  or  so  of  lime 
and  mix  with  it,  and  in  filling-in  make  it. 
quite  firm,  and  lay  out  the  roots  in  different 
tiers,  with  their  points  inclining  upwards, 
adding  a  little  fresh  fibrous  loam  for  the  last 
4  in.  or  5  in.  of  soil.  Unless  the  latter  is 
dry,  afford  no  water  for  ten  days  or  so,  but 
keep  the  foliage  lightly  syringed  two  or  three 
times  daily,  when  fresh  roots  will  soon  be 
made.  Later  trees  requiring  this  treatment 
may  be  tackled  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
and  early  October. 

Outdoors, 

Figs. — We  never  had  a  better  crop,  the  fruit 
being  very  fine,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep 
them  from  blemish,  the  wasps  proving  such 
a  nuisance.  Go  over  the  trees  each  day,  and 
gather  only  those  that  are  fit,  as  they  are  of 
much  better  flavour  when  allowed  to  ripen  or, 
the  tree.  Wasp-proof  netting  alone  keeps 
off  these  depredators  when  the  fruits  are 
nearly  ripe  ;  allow  the  latter  to  hang  until 
they  reach  that  stage — an  unripe  fig  is  worth¬ 
less.  Where  the  rainfall  has  been  light, 
afford  the  trees  a  plentiful  water  supply  at 
the  root,  using  a  stimulant  in  some  form  to 
assist  the  swelling  of  backward  fruits,  and 
stop  any  shoots  inclined  to  make  undue  head¬ 
way  to  the  detriment  of  the  weaker  ones. 
Better  crops  of  Tigs  would  be  secured  in  most 
districts  if  the  branches  were  trained  in  a 
pendulous  manner,  instead  of  fan-shape.  In 
general,  this  would  entail  an  iron  framework 
to  be  erected,  say,  about  5  ft.  from  the  base 
of  the  wall  and  about  6  ft.  in  height,  or  it 


may  extend  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  and 
reach  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground.  Under 
this  treatment  growth  is  not  so  strong,  but 
bears  freely  and  answers  well  down  West.  It 
may  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  further  inland, 
the  only  argument  against  its  general  adop¬ 
tion  being  whether  the  wood  would  ripen 
well  enough  to  withstand  severe  winters  in 
the  colder  counties. 

The  Grape  Vine,  where  cultivated  on 
open  walls,  must  be  protected  from  birds, 
wasps,  and  flies,  or  the  fruit  will  quickly  dis¬ 
appear,  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  should 
mildew  set  in  on  the  bunches.  Drought  is 
quite  as  likely  to  bring  this  on  as  an  excess 
of  moisture  ;  therefore  see  that  the  roots  get 
a  full  supply  of  water,  and  keep  sublaterals 
in  abeyance.  Suspend  bottles  of  sweetened 
liquid  near  the  Vine  to  trap  these  pests — in 
fact,  we  adopt  this  course  among  all  wall- 
trees,  and  trap  thousands  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  although  many 
declare  this  bait  encourages  them  to  the 
garden,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  assertion. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Bulbs.— What  visions  of  charming  colour 
the  very  word  calls  up  as  memory  recalls  the 
glorious  swathes  of  nodding  Daffodils,  the 
brilliant  beds  of  Tulips,  Crocuses,  etc.,  which 
graced  our  gardens  last  spring.  Fortunately, 
bulbs  of  all  kinds  are  now  so  cheap  that  even 
those  who  have  but  small  means  and  equally 
small  gardens  can  yet  have  a  charming  display 
for  a  very  small  sum. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  making  up  the 
bulb  order,  though  it  amounts  to  only  a  few 
shillings.  The  earlier  most  bulbs  are  got  in 
the  better,  as  they  quickly  commence  to  make 
roots,  and  good  roots  mean  good  flowers.  Most 
people  are  loth  to  dispense  with  summer 
flowers  before  it  is  actually  necessary,  but  by 
the  end  of  September  it  will  be  possible  to 
remove  the  majority  of  common  bedding 
plants,  and  arrangements  for  bulbs  must  be 
made  betimes. 

The  soil  in  which  Tulips,  Daffodils,  H)Ta- 
cinths,  etc.,  are  to  be  planted  should  be  of 
fairly  good  quality,  and  not  too  heavy.  If 
the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  a  quantity 
of  sharp  sand  or  road  grit  will  help  to  lighten 
it.  Sandy  soil  will  be  improved  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  good  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or 
very  short  manure,  but  the  manure  must  be 
kept  well  down  where  it  will  help  to  conserve 
moisture  and  yet  be  away  from  the  roots  of 
the  bulbs,  as  the  latter  do  not  care  to  be  in 
direct  contact  with  fresh  manure.  Soot  also 
forms  an  admirable  dressing,  and  should  be 
lightly  scattered  on  the  surface  and  dug  m. 
It  is  advisable,  when  finished  digging,  to 
lightly  tread  the  bed  op  other  place  where  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  planted,  and  then  level  with 
the  rake. 

Early-flowering  Tulips,  like  Artus,  Samson, 
Cottage  Maid,  and  Chrysolora,  should  be. 
planted  6  in.  apart  and  4  in.  deep,  while  the 
later-flowering,  strong  growers,  such  as  the 
Darwins,  should  be  placed  8  in.  apart  and 
6  in.  deep. 
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Daffodils  in  beds  or  borders  may  be  treated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Tulips.  Strong 
growers,  like  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Sir 
Watkin,  should  be  planted  8  in.  apart  and  6  hi. 
deep,  but  the  narrow-leaved  sorts,  like  Minnie 
Hume,  John  Bain,  and  General  Murray, 
should  be  placed  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart  and  4  in. 
deep.  Hyacinths  should  be  planted  fairly 
close  to  give  good  effect,  but  they  also  vary 
in  growth.  Strong  growers,  like  Leonidas 
and  Grand  Maitre,  will  do  at  8  in. ,  but  weaker 
sorts,  like  the  yellow  Ida,  should  not  be  more 
than  6  in.  apart,  and  all  should  be  placed 
6  in.  deep. 

Probably  the  best  effects  are  got  by  com¬ 
bining  bulbs  and  other  spring-flowering 
plants,  but  this  we  must  leave  till  another 
time.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Essential  points 
to  bear  in  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
beautiful  flowering  plants  are  not  to  allow 
them  to  starve  in  small  pots,  but  to  grow  on 
freely  without  a  check,  to  keep  a  close  watch 
for  slugs  and  green-fly,  and  at  once  to  adopt 
measures  to  destroy  them.  So  partial  are 
these  depredators  to  the  succulent  leaves  of 
these  plants  that  a  constant  watch  must  be 
kept  upon  the  plants,  or  they  will  quickly  be¬ 
come  defoliated.  The  night  dews  at  this 
season  are  also  very  beneficial  in  promoting 
robust,  healthy  growth.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  July  will  now  be  growing  freely 
in  small  pots,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  re¬ 
shifting  into  5-in.  pots,  in  which  they  may 
be  wintered.  Later-sown  batches  may  be 
wintered  in  60’ s  if  thought  large  enough  to 
maintain  the  plants  in  health. 

Ferns _ The  application  of  manure  in  any 

form  should  now  cease,  or  the  fronds  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  soft  and  immature — in  fact, 
altogether  unfitted  for  cutting  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Aim  at  developing  those  already 
throwing  up  by  affording  less  shade  and  more 
air.  Copious  supplies  of  clear  water  must 
still  be  given,  especially  to  the  stems  of  Tree 
Ferns  and  those  plants  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots.  If  convenience  exists  for 
growing  a  batch  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  for 
cutting  early  in  the  coming  year,  a  batch  of 
the  best  matured  plants  may  now  be  cut 
over,  and  the  supply  of  water  reduced.  After 
a  partial  rest,  these  may  be  repotted  and 
started  gently  in  a  warm  house. 

Bougainvilleas.  —The  wood  of  the  current 
year’s  growth  should  now  be  well  ripened  to 
ensure  free  flowering  in  ensuing  years.  Re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
maintain  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere 
about  them.  In  the  case  of  specimen  plants 
trained  to  stakes  or  a  balloon-shaped  trellis, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  structure 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  those  planted  out  in  a 
structure  containing  a  variety  of  plants  must 
also  be  attended  to  in  these  essentials.  Other 
plants  of  like  character  that  require  this 
treatment  as  they  pass  out'  of  flower  are 
Clerodendron,  Bignonia,  Stephanotis,  Habro- 
thamnus,  Dipladenias,  Gloriosas,  and  others. 

K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Climbing  Shrubs. — Those  growing  on  pil¬ 
lars,  over  pergolas,  and  the  like,  will  now  be 
finally  tied  in,  and  the  weakest  growths,  which 
are  not  needed,  should  be  cut  out,  which  will 
give  more  strength  to  those  left.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  plants  growing  on  walls, 
which  require  to  have  the  growths  nailed  up. 
Mildew  often  makes  its  appearance  in  the 


autumn,  but  a  good  syringing  with  insecticide 
will  keep  this  away,  and  also  make  the  plants 
look  fresh  and  clean. 

Berberidopsis  corallina.  When  success¬ 
fully  grown,  this  is  one  of  our  most  pleasing 
wall  shrubs,  and  it  is  surprising  one  does  not 
see  it  more  frequently.  In  all  except  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  country  it  proves  quite 
hardy,  and  when  carrying  quantities  of  its 
showy  coral -red  flowers  is  always  much  ad¬ 
mired.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Berberis  family, 
and  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  clothed  with 
spines  on  the  margins.  A  south-west  wall  is 
the  most  suitable  position,  and  when  planting 
it  should  be  seen  that  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
and  if  the  soil  is  not  good,  some  fresh,  con¬ 
sisting  of  loam  and  decayed  leaf  soil  in  equal 
proportions,  should  be  added.  Plenty  of 
water  at  the  root  is  also  essential  in  dry 
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General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
lants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
uring  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

V  _ _ _ —J 

weather.  Little  or  no  pruning  is  necessary, 
but  the  growths  should  be  supported  as  they 
require  it. 

Lilacs. — All  the  better  single  and  double 
varieties  of  these  are  generally  worked  on  to 
a  common  stock,  and  at  this  time  of  year 
numerous  suckers  can  be  seen  springing  up 
round  the  base.  These  should  be  kept  re¬ 
moved  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  in  doing  so 
cut  them  off  well  below  ground,  for  if  not 
thoroughly  done  they  will  break  out  again 
much  more  numerously.  If  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  the  stock  will  soon  overcome  the  better 
variety.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Readers  experiencing  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  “The  Gardening  World”  from 
newsagents  will  oblige  by  communicating 
with  the  publishers 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Eryngiums. —  During  the  autumn  these  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of 
border  plants,  and  the  several  varieties  which 
now  exist  give  much  variation  in  form,  which 
in  nearly  all  cases  are  well  suited  for  using 
in  a  cut  state,  and  last  well  in  water.  Eryn¬ 
giums  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
they  become  thoroughly  established,  and 
should  not  be  removed  after  planting  if  this 
can  be  avoided.  They  also  root  strongly  and 
deeply;  therefore  the  soil  should  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand  by  trenching  deeply  and  in- 
corpcfrating  a  good  supply  of  well-decayed 
manure.  Plenty  of  water  should  also  be 
given  during  the  summer  months. 

All  the  varieties  except  E.  alpinum  are 
well  suited  for  planting  on  the  front  of  the 
border,  where  the  stems  rise  above  the 
dwarfer  subjects,  and  one  is  able  to  see  the 
true  character.  E.  tripartitum  is  one  of  the 
best,  each  shoot  branching  out  and  forming 
a  dense  mass  of  blue,  the  flower  stems  and 
heads  alike  being  coloured.  E.  Zabeli, 
amethystinum,  giganteum,  alpinum,  and 
Bourgati,  with  grey  foliage  and  blue  flowers, 
are  all  worthy  of  inclusion.  A  very  handsome 
variety  is  E.  pandanifolium  if  a  sheltered 
position  can  be  found,  but  it  would  probably 
not  prove  hardy  enough  to  withstand  a  severe 
winter  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country. 
The  foliage  is  glaucous,  and  between  3  ft. 
and  4  ft,  in  length,  and  the  flower-stems  rise 
to  7  ft.  in  height.  It  has  proved  hardy  here 
with  a  good  covering  of  fine  ashes  in  winter. 

Propagating  Rockets. — The  flower-stems  of 
these  will  by  now  have  turned  yellow,  and 
can  be  removed,  and  numerous  young  growths 
will  be  clustered  round  the  base.  The  plants 
should  be  lifted,  and  each  shoot  taken  off 
carefully  with  a  knife,  retaining  as  much 
root  as  possible.  Clean,  well-drained  pots 
or  boxes  should  be  used,  the  former  for  pre¬ 
ference,  and  a  suitable  mixture  will  consist 
of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand.  Pot 
firmly,  and  sprinkle  some  silver  sand  over  the 
surface,  which  does  much  to  keep  the  plants 
clean  in  winter.  A  cold  frame  will  be  a  suit¬ 
able  place  in  which  to  stand  them,  and  admit 
plenty  of  air  so  as  to  produce  a  sturdy 
growth.  A- 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — The  ordinary  sown  bed  of  spring 
Onions  should  by  now  practically  have 
finished  their  growth,  and  even  where  this 
is  not  so,  everything  should  be  done  to  assist 
them  to  ripen  off  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
earlier  and  better  these  are  harvested  the 
more  sound  will  they  keep  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  tops  should 
be  carefully  twisted  down  with  the  hand  on 
a  fine  day,  exposing  the  bulbs  to  the  sun  as 
much  as  possible,  when  in  about  ten  days  the 
whole  should  be  lifted  and  laid  in  beds  to 
finish,  turning  them  over  every  other  day, 
and,  when  sufficiently  dry.  removing  them 
under  cover,  laying  them  out  thinly,  when 
on  wet  days  these  may  either  be  roped  up  or 
laid  thinly  on  shelves  in  a  cool  airy  place. 
Frequently  Onions  are  kept  through  the-  win¬ 
ter  in  too  close  and  warm  a  place.  A  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  frost  will  never  hurt  them 
providing  they  are  well  ripened,  and  not 
bruised;  ^  The'  silver-skinned  pickling  varie¬ 
ties  should  also  be  taken  up  and  stored  avaj. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — This  has  done  re¬ 
markably  well  in  most  places  this  season, 
especially  so  where  it  has  been  planted  in  a 
sunny,  warm  position,  the  cobs  being  espe- 
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cially  fine.  Should  the  weather  continue  di’y, 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid 
to  the  roots,  which  will  much  assist  the  cobs 
to  swell  and  finish. 

Herbs, — On  a  fine  day  cut  such  kinds  as 
Mint,  Sage,  and  Marjoram,  also  pull  up  the 
annual  kinds,  such  as  Sweet  Basil  and 
Knotted  Marjoram.  Lay  out  thinly  to  dry 
under  glass  if  possible,  turning  them  over 
every  day,  when  they  should  be  tied  up  in 
small  bunohes  and  hung  up  in  an  open  shed 
for  use  as  required. 

Beetroot. — Most  of  the  varieties  have  made 
exceptional  growth  this  season,  and  when 
sufficiently  large  for  use — and  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  large  roots  are  of  little  value, 
as  they  become  coarse  and  stringy — lift,  and 
store  in  sand  or  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes 
under  a  north  wall  or  some  other  cool  posi¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  not  bruised,  and  the  tap-root  un¬ 
broken,  this  will  keep  in  splendid  condition 
for  six  or  eight  months. 

Capsicums  and  Chillies. — Continue  to  give 
manure-water  liberally  to  the  roots  of  these ; 
syringe  overhead  twice  daily,  and  those  that 
are  gi’owing  in  pots  in  the  open  or  in  cold 
frames  should  in  about  a  fortnight  be  removed 
to  a  slightly  warmer  place,  such  as  a  heated 
pit  or  greenhouse.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 
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Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Odontoglossums — It  is  difficult  to  fix  any 
hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  when  or  at  what  par¬ 
ticular  season  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  to 
repot  individual  plants,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  so  much  depends  on  the  condition  of 
growth,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  species 
such  as  O.  crispum,  which  make  their  growths 
and  produce  their  flowers  practically  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  repotting  require¬ 
ments  must  have  attention  in  such  cases  when 
the  plants  are  in  the  most  suitable  stage  of 
growth  for  the  purpose.  For  those  who  have 
suitable  conditions  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  plants,  I  would  advise  deferring  the 
potting  season  until  the  plants  are  in  the 
proper  condition  to  benefit  immediately  by 
the  change  of  compost.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  time  to  repot  any  Orchid  is  when  the  new 
roots  are  just  being  emitted  from  the  base  of 
the  last-made  pseudo-bulb  or  developing 
growths.  Some  Orchids  do  not  commence  root 
action  until  the  growths  are  matured. 

I  have  instances  of  this  with  some  of  the 
choice  kinds  of  O.  crispum,  but  if  we  refer  to 
the  general  rule  with  this  species  we  find  that 
the  principal  root  action  commences  at  the 
season  when  the  new  pseudo-bulb  commences 
to  form,  after  leaf  growth  is  practically  de¬ 
veloped.  This  being  the  case,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  plants  of  0.  crispum  flower 
about  the  same  time,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  what  is  termed  annual  repotting  can 
be  attended  to  at  or  about  the  same  time,  as 
the  growth  will  be  practically  in  the  same 
stage  of  development.  The  season  for  repot¬ 
ting,  excepting  in  individual  cases  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  will  be  found  about  the  end  of 
August  and  through  September.  I  would 
advise  this  season  in  preference  to  spring  pot¬ 
ting.  Where  one  has  only  a  few  plants,  and 
can  give  them  attention  at  leisure,  by  all 
means  wait  until  the  new  roots  can  be  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  before  commencing 
repotting  operations,  care  being  taken  to  see 
that  the  new  roots  do  not  become  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  before  doing  them,  or  there  is  then 
greater  danger  of  their  becoming  damaged 
and  broken. 

We  use  a  potting  compost  of  about  one-third 


each  of  chopped  living  sphagnum  moss, 
fibrous  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  not  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  decay  ;  dry  leaves  rubbed  through 
a  sieve  are  the  most  suitable.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  amateurs  to  stick  to  the  orthodox  compost 
of  equal  portions  of  peat  and  moss  unless 
some  experience  has  previously  been  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  use  of  leaf  soil  as  a  suitable  pot¬ 
ting  medium.  When  we  speak  of  annual  re¬ 
potting,  I  would  not  convey  that  I  consider 
it  necessary  to  annually  repot  every  plant. 
It  is  useless  to  disturb  a  plant  if  the  compost 
is  in  good  condition  and  there  is  still  ample 
room  in  the  receptacle,  or  even  if  only  the 
surface  has  become  decayed.  What  is  termed 
top  dressing — that  is,  removing  the  decayed 
and  replacing  with  good  material — is  all  that 
is  required  in  such  cases.  Where  the  soil  has 
become  sour  or  the  plants  require  more  room, 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mid-season  Peas  are  exceptionally  fine 
this  year  ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  heavier  crops. 
The  table  quality,  too,  is  of  a  very  high  order, 
and,  seeing,  so  many  really  fine  kinds  of  re  ¬ 
cent  introduction  more  than  hold  their  own 
in  every  respect,  it  is  really  foolish  of  anyone 
continuing  to  grow  the  old  poorly-flavoured 
sorts.  For  three  successive  seasons  I  have 
grown  that  new  Irish-raised  main-crop  Pea 
Royal  Salute.  It  grows  about  4  ft.  high  in 
good  soil,  and  the  haulm  is  fairly  covered  with 
large  pods  of  a  fine  dai-k  green  colour.  Wlieir 
cooked  the  colour  is  well  retained,  and  the 
flavour  is  first-rate.  The  Gladstone,  sent  out 
by  the  same  firm,  is  in  every  way  different, 
and  although  with  us  it  hardly  carries  so 
many  pods,  yet  the  pods  are  so  long  and  well 
filled  that  the  yield  is  very  large.  Glory  of 
Devon  is  ef  quite  a  different  stamp  to  the 
two  above  mentioned,  but  for  quantity  anil 
quality  combined  is  little,  if  any,  inferior. 
In  colour  it  is  paler,  but  of  quite  marrowfat 
flavour.  Taken  all  in  all,  I  could  not  wish 
for  anything  better  than  these  three  distinct 
Peas.  They  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
straggling  Telegraph  and  Telephone  types, 
and  each  of  them  by  later  sowing  succeed  well 
for  late  crops. 

Brassicas  going  Blind.  —  Unlike  Mr. 
Beckett,  I  have  to  report  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  this  annoying  deformity  in  this 
locality.  In  fact,  I  never  in  all  my  expe¬ 
rience  saw  fewer  blind  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  Among  Savoys  I  fail  to  notice  even, 
one  so  deformed,  and,  speaking  generally,  all 
the  Cabbage  tribe  are  looking  well  over  the 
average. 

Tidiness — Fruit-picking  is  always  respon¬ 
sible,  even  in  well-staffed  gardens,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  untidiness  at  this  season. 
Weeds  will  grow,  and  exhausted  crops  that 
the  stress  of  fruit-gathering  compels  us  to 
leave  give  our  gardens  a  sort  of  slip-shod 
look  that  we  must  now  get  cleared  off  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

Cabbage.  —Get  these  planted  out  as  soon  as 
large  enough.  The  border  from  which  early 


they  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the 
old  pots,  and  the  old  compost  about  the  roots 
removed. 

Select  pots  of  suitable  sizes.  After  put¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  broken  crock  to  cover  the  drain¬ 
age  hole  at  the  bottom,  fill  the  pot  to  one- 
half  its  depth  with  chopped,  thoroughly  dried 
Bracken  Fern  roots,  lay  a  little  moss  or  rough 
potting  compost  over  this,  and,  after  placing 
the  plant  in  position,  fill  in  the  remaining 
space  with  the  potting  compost,  pressing  it 
moderately  firm,  the  surface  being  finished 
with  a  layer  of  chopped  living  sphagnum. 
Water  as  soon  as  potting  is  completed,  and 
shade  from  sun  or  glaring  light  for  a  time 
until  the  new  roots  get  hold  of  the  fresh  com¬ 
post.  The  atmosphere  should  also  be  kept 
well  charged  with  moisture. 


Potatos  have  been  lifted  is  the  best  possible 
place  for  them.  Do  not  dig,  but  make  level 
with  a  Dutch  hoe,  and  you  then  have  just 
what  the  Cabbage  requires.  Eighteen  inches 
between  the  rows  and  15  in.  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows  is  about  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries  for  forcing  will  now  require  to 
be  put  in  their  forcing  pots  at  once,  to  give 
them  all  the  time  to  get  their  pots  well  filled 
with  roots  and  time  to  form  good,  firm  crowns, 
which  is  the  secret  of  success  at  the  fruiting 
season. 

See  that  a  good  friable  loam  is  used  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  potting,  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
and  a  dash  of  sharp  sand  to  keep  all  from 
getting  too  close.  Add  to  every  barrow-load 
of  the  mixture  a  6-in.  potful  of  some  good 
artificial  fertiliser,  with  a  spadeful  or  two  of 
soot  well  mixed  throughout  the  whole,  and 
turned  once  or  twice  before  being  used.  See 
that  the  pots  are  carefully  crocked  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Use  a  little  moss  over  the 
crocks,  and  a  small  handful  of  rough,  well- 
decayed  bones  thrown  over  the  moss  ;  they 
assist  very  much  at  the  last  swelling  of  the 
fruit,  when  pots  are  getting  matted  with 
roots. 

In  preparing,  the  pots  which  I  recommend 
are  6  in.,  and  7  in.  for  the  later  batch.  I  use 
for  each  pot  one  of  Porter’s  crocks,  which 
most  effectually  keeps  out  worms  while  stand¬ 
ing  outside  during  the  autumn.  I  prefer 
them  standing  on  a  gravel  walk  or  bed  of 
ashes  where  they  will  get  well  exposed,  to  the 
sun.  .  See  that  they  are  carefully  watered 
after  potting  to  settle  the  soil,  and  then  a 
damp  overhead  will  be  sufficient  for  a  time, 
and  when  pots  get  well  filled  with  roots  add 
a  little  weak  liquid  manure,  and  once  or  twice 
during  the  autumn  a  pinch  of  artificial  manure 
over  the  surface  will  be  taken  in  with  the 
watering,  and  help  to  plump  up  the  crowns, 
on  which  depends  the  next  season’s  crop. 

Cullen.  J.  Fraser  Smith. 


H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Bedding  Plants  —As  recommended  last 
week,  cuttings  must  now  be  got  in  without 
delay.  Calceolarias  and  Gazania  splendens 
should  not  be  propagated  till  October. 
Gazania  is  seldom  seen  nowadays,  but,  if 
planted  where  it  can  get  plenty  of  sunshine, 
its  rich  orange  blossoms  make  a  grand  display. 
Moreover,  cold  frame  treatment  is  all  that  it 
requires  in  the  way  of  protection. 

Seed-saving, — I  have  no  desire  to  damage 
the  nurserymen’s  interests,  but  every  intelli¬ 
gent  gardener  will  save  seed  of  certain  things 
from  time  to  time.  This  has  been  an  ideal 
season  for  ripening  seeds,  and  the  work 
should  have  close  attention  before  the  autumn 
rains  set  in.  Always  pick  when  quite  dry. 

Seed-sowing. — Many  seeds  may  be  sown 
now  with  advantage,  such  as  Pansies  and 
Violas,  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums. 
Sow  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  soil,  and  place 
in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  cool  house. 

Anomatheca  cruenta.  — This  dwarf  bulbous 
perennial  with  carmine  crimson  flowers  is 
not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  If 
planted  in  light,  well-drained  soil  in  a  sunny 
spot,  it  is  hardy  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  ; 
it  is  also  well  adapted  for  frame  or  cool  green¬ 
house  culture.  Seeds  sown  in  a  frame  now 
would  give  plants  that  would  flower  more  or 
less  next  autumn.  It  seeds  freely. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  will  require 
close  attention  now.  Give  a  slight  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  some  rich  material,  say  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam  and  horse  droppings  with  a 
dash  of  Clay’s  or  other  fertiliser,  leaving 
room  for  another  dressing  at  housing  time. 
Attend  to  taking  the  buds  and  thinning  out 
the  terminal  buds  of  early-flowering  varieties. 

Violets. — Preparations  should  be  made  for 
framing  Violets  that  have  been  grown  for 
that  purpose.  Cucumber  frames  or  other 
spent  hotbeds  suit  them  admirably.  They 
should  have  about  a  foot  of  soil  on  the  top 
of  the  old  fermenting  materials.  Loam  should 
form  the  staple,  but  it  must  be  fairly  well 
enriched. 

Climbers — All  conservatory  and  green¬ 
house  climbers  should  have  their  wood  well 
exposed  to  the  light  to  ensure  its  being 
thoroughly  ripened.  In  order  to  ensure  this 
all  surplus  shoots  should  be  thinned  out. 

Callas — Those  intended  for  early  work 
should  be  potted  up  at  once,  whether  they 
were  left  in  the  pots  or  planted  out.  Use  a 
rich  compost,  and  stand  out  of  doors  for  a 
little  yet.  C.  C. 


Mimulus  alpinus  Brilliant. 

The  old-fashioned  Monkey  Flower,  fa 
vourite  of  our  grandparents^  is  capable  of 
holding  the  affections  of  one  and  all,  even  to 
the  present  day.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed 
|  that  there  are  some  among  the  more  modern 
developments  in  the  family  that,  are  far  more 
gorgeous  and  attractive,  being  of  neater  habit, 
with  larger  flowers  and  brighter  colours.  In 
the  latter  particularly  none  can  outshine  the 
plant  so  aptly  named  above,  for  it  is  truly  a 
gem,  bright  and  showy  as  a  flower  could  well 
be,  and  it  is  also  dwarf,  compact,  and  bushy. 
It  is  really  a  fiery  red  flower,  and  so  free  and 
continuous  that  a  fair-sized  patch  is  a  sheet 
)f  intense  colour  throughout  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  Every  garden  should  contain  a  patch  of 
his  striking  plant.  Heather  BeeE. 


A  GIANT 

AMONG 

CABBAGES. 

Our  Dundee  correspondent  sends  us  the 
photograph  here  reproduced.  The  Cabbage  was 
planted  in  May,  1904,  along  with  a  lot  of 
Winningstad,  being,  like  that  variety,  in 
leaf,  a  character  it  has  still  retained  through¬ 
out  its  monstrous  growth  of  1905,  always 
showing  a  determined  attitude  to  over-topping 
its  neighbours,  but  none  of  their  hearting  pro¬ 
pensities.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  reproduction 
that  it  has  now  reached  a  height  of  6g  ft., 
being  higher  than  the  grower,  Mr.  Wm.  Nicoll, 
Farington  Hall  Gardens,  who  is  of  average 
stature.  Mr.  Nicoll  is  perplexed  to  know  what 
the  outcoming  result  will  be,  or  if  readers  of 
I  he  Gardening  V  oeld  are  familiar  with  this 
form  of  monstrosity.  J.  B. 

[The  Cabbage  is  perfectly  familiar  to  us  as 
tho  Tree  Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea  arborea). 
Though  not  much  grown  in  Britain,  especially 
in  the  inland  and  colder  portions,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  occasionally  seen  in  collections  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Jersey,  it  is  regularly  cultivated 


The  Tree  Cabbage. 

( Brassica  oleracea  arborea.) 


for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  leaves  are 
picked  and  given  to  cows,  while  the  side 
sprouts  formed  in  spring  make  a  good  vege¬ 
table  dish  for  the  table.  The  stems  (custocks) 
are  largely  used  for  making  into  walking- 
sticks,  brass  knobs  being  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  finer  and  more  expensive  sticks.  Specially 
large  specimens!  are  varnished  and  put  in  the 
windows  of  shops,  not  for  sale  ( pas  a  vend), 
but  purely  as  an  advertisement.  Living  speci¬ 
mens  that  show  exceptional  vigour  are  fed  with 
liquid  manure,  etc.  The  mild  and.  equable 
climate  of  the  Channel  Islands  is  favourable 
to  continuous  growth  for  two  or  more  seasons 
before  flowering  ;  hence  this  kind  of  Cabbage 
is  at  home  there,  and  may  actually  have  origi¬ 
nated  there  or  on  the  warm  sea  shores  of 
South  Europe.— Ed.] 


PRACTICAL 

GRAPE-GROWING. 

Concreting  Border  Bottoms. 


Numerous  fanciful  communications  continue 
to  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  horticultural 
journals  regarding  practical  Grape-growing, 
and  .whatever  particulars  are  produced  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  and  composition  of  Vine 
borders,  they  are  invariably  associated  with  the 
inevitable  accompaniment— the  invariable  re¬ 
commendation  to  excavate  and  concrete  all 
border  bottoms.  In  practical  Vine  culture  the 
composition  and  formation  of  the  borders  is  an 
absorbing  theme,  and  the  fanciful  allusions  to 
the  concreting  of  the  bottoms  may  be  permitted 
to  pass  under  certain  circumstances ;  but, 
assuming  that  practical  Grape-growing  is  to  be 
proceeded  with  on  extensive  lines,  probably  for 
market  purposes,  I  should  regard  the  excavating 
and  concreting  as  pure  fallacy,  a  practice 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  requirements  or 
propensities  of  the  Vine.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  Vine  in  its  native  habitat  luxuriates 
under  the  clear,  sunny  skies  and  on  the  breezy 
slopes  and  fertile  plains  of  Continental  and 
Colonial  countries,  it  is  complacent  reason  to 
assume  that  the  elevating  of  the  border  in  this 
country  is  a  nearer  approach  to  its  natural 
rooting  medium  in  Continental  or  Colonial 
countries. 

If  a  careful  analysis  of  the  failures  were 
made,  qualified  enthusiasts  could  prove  beyond 
all  possible  doubt  that  a  large  percentage  of 
them  is  attributable  to  the  stinted  supply  of 
moisture  obtainable  by  the  roots  on  those  con¬ 
creted  bottoms.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  practice  rationally  considered  are  simply 
thus  :  this  absolutely  impenetrable  layer  of 
concrete  totally  prevents  moisture  from  ascend¬ 
ing  in  the  usual  way  by  capillary  attraction  to 
supply  the  loss  by  evaporation  and  absorption 
by  the  roots  ;  consequently,  the  stinted  supply 
of  moisture  causes  the  skins  of  some  varieties, 
such  as  Chasselas  Masque  and  Madresfield 
Court,  to  so  harden  or  toughen  that  they  do 
not  expand  properly  ;  then  water,  probably  in¬ 
discriminately  applied,  causes  wholesale  crack¬ 
ing  and  splitting  of  the  berries;  whereas  on 
elevated  borders  a  much  more  genial  and 
equitable  supply  of  moisture  is  maintained 
throughout  the  period  of  grojvth,  so  that  instead 
of  the  skins  of  these  varieties  becoming 
-toughened  they  naturally  expand  as  others  do, 
and  the.  dreaded  cracking  and  splitting  of  the 
berries  is  thereby  rendered  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

The  primary  object  of  the  concreting  is,  of 
course,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating 
too  deeply  into  any  uncongenial  soil,  whereby 
shanking  and  minor  troubles  would  ensue ; 
but  my  belief  in  elevated  borders  is  such  that 
if  they  are  properly  composed  of  suitable 
material,  turfy  loam,  bones,  lime  rubble,  and 
other  ingredients,  eager,  indeed,  will  be  the 
roots  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  more  congenial 
medium  if  they  leave  this  and  penetrate  an 
uncongenial  clay.  Twenty-five  years’  practical 
experience  prompts  me  to  commit  these  remarks 
to  paper,  and  I  submit  them  to  the  Editor  for 
consideration  and  to  say  whether  the  reasoning 
is  sound. 

A  magnificent  blending  of  farcical  humour 
predominates  throughout  the  paragraph  where¬ 
in  your  correspondent  complacently  asserts  that 
lie  was  laughed  at  by  the  late  Dr.  Hooker  for 
attempting  practical  grape  culture  at  the  foot 
of  the  Scotch  Grampians.  What  rejoinder 
would  this  would-be  jocular  genius  have  to 
offer  the  world  for  acceptance  when  he  is 
reminded  that  near  the  village  of  Killin  in 
Perthshire  the  celebrated  Kiuuell  Vine  has 
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flourished  for  nearly  a  century  ;  and  its  existence 
surely  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  such 
an  eminent  person  as  Dr.  Hooker.  This 
majestic  Vine  was,  I  believe,  planted  in  the 
year  1832,  and  it  can  boast  of  the  unique  and 
envious  distinction  of  being  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  productive  Vine  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  in  Europe.  It  covers  4,275  square  feet  of 
glass,  and  produced  a  crop  of  3,511  bunches  of 
grapes  in  one  season.  Thus  there  are  established 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Grampian  Mountain 
ranges  records  in  practical  Vine  culture  which 
virtually  will  not  be  easily  beaten.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  roots  of 
this  venerable  Vine  are  provided  with  a  concrete 
bottom.  Perhaps  the  Editor  will  favour  his 
readers  by  making  inquiry. 

J.  C.  Peebles. 


THE  COMMON  -  -  - 

©Trurrmef  ©Jfoaoer. 

( Tecoma  radicans.) 

Considering  the  length  of  time  the  above 
climber  has  been  in  this  country,  or  rather 
since  it  was  first  introduced,  it  is-  surprising 
that  so  few  people  attempt  its  cultivation  ; 
evidently  many  are  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  not  hardy.  That  is  a  mistaken  notion, 
for  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  and 
the  west  coast  of  England  and  Scotland  it  is 
quite  hardy.  Ireland  may  also  be  taken  into 
account  as  a  country  where  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but  mostly  as  a  climber,  and  few 
things  are  better  suited  for  covering  garden 
walls,  where  ornamental  climbers  are  desired, 
if  the  situation  is  suitable. 

A  warm  aspect  should  always  be  selected  for 
it,  where  it  will  get  plenty  of  sunshine  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  order  to 
ripen  the  young  wood  and  enable  it  to  flower 
freely.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  plant  it  in 
shady  situations  where  it  cannot  get  sun¬ 
shine.  No  one  who  undertakes  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  act  so  injudiciously  as  to  plant 
it  anywhere  without  discrimination.  The 
first  point  to  remember  is  that  it  must  be  well 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  with  direct  sunshine 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  day  at  least. 

A  very  fine  example  of  this  old  climber  at 
Sunbury,  Middlesex,  reminded  me  of  the  neg¬ 
lect  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  planters 
in  past  years.  This  particular  specimen  is 
planted  against  a  wall,  where  it  has  climbed 
to  the  top,  and  now  sprawls  all  over  it, 
sending  a  wealth  of  flowering  branches  down 
both  sides  of  the  wall.  The  flowers  are 
tubular,  trumpet-shaped,  and  deep  scarlet- 
red,  each  being  2in.  to  3in.  long.  These 
flowers  are  produced  in  good-sized  bunches  at 
the  end  of  the  flowering  branches,  and  when 
the  latter  are  allowed  to  hang  down  freely, 
the  beholder  can  practically  look  into  tha 
flowers,  although  they  may  be  suspended  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  actual  height 
of  the  wall  is  not  a  very  important  factor, 
as  the  plant  will  flower  if  trained  on  a  wall 
only  3ft.  high,  and  will  prove  equally  flori- 
ferous  if  the  wall  is  12ft.  high.  P.  C. 


Continental  Wav  of  Eating  Asparagus. — 
As  regards  Asparagus,  the  popular  taste  both 
in  Holland  and  Germany  is  different  to  that 
in  this  country.  Dutch  Asparagus  has  no 
green  tops,  and  consequently,  though  some  of 
the  stalks  are  not  quite  so  long  as  we  are 
accustomed  to,  the  edible  portion  is  rather 
more.  This  delicacy,  too,  is  served  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  quan¬ 
tities  of  powdered  Nutmeg  being  eaten  with 
the  Asparagus. 


As  you  correctly  surmise,  the  Paulownia 
grandiflora  of  my  letter  was  P.  imperialis.  It 
was  a  mere  slip,  as  P.  grandiflora  is  the  name 
given  to  it  here,  the  habit  of  using  it  or  hear¬ 
ing  it  being  my  excuse.  P.  imperialis  is  the 
only  species  here,  though  a  small-flowered 
variety  is  very  distinct,  flowering  nearly  a 
month  later,  and  possessing  smaller  flowers 
on  a  more  decidedly  branched  inflorescence. 
The  fall  of  snow,  somewhat  late  in  the  spring, 
rather  spoiled  the  flowers  this  season,  else  I 
would  have  sent  you  a  photo  for  your  own 
collection. 

I  have  been  busy  all  spring  laying  out 
various  new  gardens  in  connection  with  new 
municipal  buildings  ;  although  they  only 
average  in  extent  lg  acres,  yet  being  scat¬ 
tered,  visiting  them  takes  time. 

The  land  in  this  neighbourhood  being  for 
the  most  part  reclaimed  from  the  river  and 
low  lying  has  had  an  influence  on  the  local 
flora,  which  consists  of  what  might  be  termed 
“  adventures,”  that  is,  the  class  of  plants 
usually  consorting  with  Wheat,  Cotton,  etc., 
and  arising  spontaneously  on  ground  remain¬ 
ing  uncultivated  for  a  season.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  plant  is  Aster  indicus.  The  Common 
Mugwort  (Artemisia  vulgaris)  is  very  pre¬ 
valent,  as  are  various  Sedges.  Perilla  nan- 
kinensis  occurs  frequently  on  cultivated  land. 
[The  Perilla  has  been  used  as  a  bedding 
plant  in  this  country  for  many  years  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rich  purple-black  colour  of  the 
foliage. — Ed.] 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  plant  is 
Ladies'  Tresses  (Spiranthes  australis),  a 
pretty  little  Orchid  found  abundantly  in 
moist  clay  land.  Rosa  multiflora,  Ligustrum 
lucidum,  and  Clerodendron  trichotomum  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  most  decorative  of 
local  shrubs.  [All  the  three  are  in  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  country,  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. — Ed.] 

Certainly  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most 
interesting,  are  the  Bamboos,  particularly 
the  common  Bamboo  (Phyllostachys  mitis), 
masses  of  which  are  to  be  seen  surrounding 
every  village,  providing  in  the  summer  time 
a  desirable  shade  and  a  protection  from  the 
cold  winds  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the 
young  growths,  as  they  protrude  through  the 
soil,  are  cut  in  a  similar  way  as  a  gardener 
cuts  Asparagus,  and  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  the  vegetable  market  as  “  Bamboo  shoots,” 
where  they  command  a  ready  sale,  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  food  both  by  foreigners  and  natives. 
It  is  the  old  culms  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  native.  A  collection  of  articles  made  with 
Bamboo  would  form  a  large  and  interesting 
exhibit,  for  not  only  may  a  native  furnish  his 
house  therewith,  but  he  might  with  the  same 
material  erect  it.  It  would  be  assuming  too 
much  to  say  that  without  it  John  Chinaman 
could  not  exist,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  without 
it  his  pleasure  in  existing  would  be  somewhat 
strained. 

I  note  some  of  your  contemporaries  refer  to 
the  Chinese  Cabbage.  The  Brassicas  in 


The  Rain-tree. — The  Rain-tree  of  Colombia 
measures  about  50  ft.  high  when  at  maturity, 
and  about  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  it 
absorbs  an  immense  quantity  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  it  concentrates, 
alid  consequently  sends  forth  from  its  leaves 


_  A  LETTER 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

China  show  the  same  tendency  to  assume  as 
many  different  forms  as  they  do  in  Brit- 
There  are  said  to  be  over  twenty  varieties. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  can  detect  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  flowers  or  fruits,  though  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  habit  and  season. 
One  variety  in  texture,  disposition  of  leaves, 
and  colour  greatly  resembles  the  ordinary 
Cabbage  of  British  gardens,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  it  does  not  form  a  head.  Another 
in  colour,  texture,  and  disposition  of  its 
leaves  resemble  a  Turnip  ;  whilst  ’twixt  those 
two  extremes  there  are  various  gradations. 

The  Shantung  Cabbage,  however,  in  appear¬ 
ance  is  vastly  different,  as  different  as  a  good 
variety  of  Cabbage  is  to  a  large  Lettuce. 
It  produces  on  a  stalk  12in.  to  14in.  long  a 
large  heart-shaped  head,  firm,  compact,  and 
crisp,  weighing  on  an  average  fully  31bs.  Be¬ 
yond  that  it  is  almost  tasteless  ;  it  is  in  size 
and  appearance  really  a  first-rate  Cabbage, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  a  good-sized  mid- 
season  one  in  England.  It  is  not  grown  in 
this  locality  ;  in  fact,  the  natives  say  it  will 
not  produce  a  heart  here,  but  is  brought  in  in 
boat-loads  during  the  winter.  As  it  comes 
into  the  market,  though  with  stock  (or  stem) 
and  remains  of  root  intact,  it  is  devoid  of 
loose  leaves  which  surround  the  heart,  whilst 
the  heart  is  so  white  as  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  has  been  blanched.  The 
native  Cabbage  is  here  being  ousted  by  the 
so-called  foreign  Cabbage,  the  garden  variety 
introduced  from  England,  which  grows 
freely,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  as 
the  natives  themselves  are  acquiring  a  liking 
for  it. 

[The  Shantung  Cabbage,  and  possibly  all 
other  forms  of  Chinese  Cabbages,  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  our  Turnip  (Brassica  campestris 
chinensis).  We  figured  the  Shantung  Cab¬ 
bage  on  p.  315  of  the  present  volume,  where 
an  account  is  given  of  the  early  experiments 
with  it  in  Kew  Gardens.  Previous  to  that 
there  had  been  some  discussion  in  our  pages 
concerning  another  variety  named  the  Cut¬ 
leaved  Mustard,  a  mere  variety  of  the  Chinese 
Cabbage. — Ed.] 

We  are  now  entering  (July  2nd)  our  two 
months  of  tropical  summer,  when  north 
temperate  plants  heave  a  sigh  and  decide  it 
is  really  too  hot  for  any  exertion,  and,  with 
a  philosophy  quite  human,  they  capitulate. 
Herein  the  pathos  of  cultivation  :  the  human 
being  exerts  a  positive  influence,  attempting 
to  infuse  into  his  plants  his  own  vitality  and 
determination  to  exist.  They  live  sometimes, 
but  await  the  fall  of  the  mercury  before  they 
go  to  the  trouble  of  adding  to  their  stature  or 
form.  Still,  there  are  compensations,  for, 
after  affording  more  shade  to  a  languishing 
Auricula,  one  can  turn  to  the  shrubberies 
and  gather  a  nosegay  of  delightfully  fragrant 
Gardenia  blooms,  or,  after  gazing  sorrowfully 
on  a  burnt-up  Primrose,  cull  an  armful  of 
gorgeous  Oleander  flowers.  After  all,  when 
the  Snowdrop  heralds  the  spring,  the  Auri¬ 
culas  and  Primroses  are  also  evident. 

D.  MacGregor. 


and  branches  in  a  shower,  in  some  instances 
so  abundantly  that  the  ground  in  its  vicinity 
is  converted  into  a  quagmire.  It  possesses 
this  curious  property  in  its  greatest  degree  in 
the  summer,  when  the  rivers  are  at  their 
lowest  and  water  most  scarce. 
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VEGETABLES 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

ABOUT  ASPARAGUS. 


Owners  and  occupiers  of  gardens  would  like 
to  have  a  supply  of  vegetables  from  January 
to  December ;  but  the  majority,  though 
favourably  placed  as  regards  land,  do  not 
attempt  to  grow  more  than  a  few  summer  vege¬ 
tables  and  some  winter  greens,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  that,  being  amateurs,  they 
would  fail  if  they  made  the  attempt  to  obtain 
an  all-the-year-round  supply. 

I  can  assure  all  such  persons  that  it  is  a 
fact  success  will  follow  their  efforts  if  .the 
following  hints  are  faithfully  carried  out. 
The  instructions  will  be  simple  and  concise, 
so  that  everyone  can  understand  them. 

Vegetable  culture  is  a  most  healthy  occu¬ 
pation,  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
worker,  and  not  the  dull,  wearying  labour  that 
a  few  persons  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be. 
Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  pas¬ 
times  that  anyone  can  engage  in.  New  and 
improved  varieties  are  being  placed  on  the 
market  every  year.  The  choicest  should  be 
grown,  as  they  do  not  entail  any  more  labour 
than  the  inferior  sorts,  while  the  results  are 
far  more  satisfactory. 

ASPARAGUS. 

This  grand  vegetable  is  far  more  widely 
grown  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  In¬ 
experienced  amateur  gardeners  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  the  initial  ex¬ 
pense  which  was  necessary  to  form  the  beds 
and  the  doubtful  results  precluded  them  from' 
making  a  start  to  grow  the  plants.  Happily, 
many  old-fashioned  ideas  respecting  this  crop 
have  been  exploded,  and  doubt  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  is  no  more. 


Seed  of  Asparagus  at  Proper  Depth  to 
Sow. 

The  Best  Situation  for  the  Crop.— Un¬ 
doubtedly  one  which  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  all  day  should  be  chosen,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  condition  of  the  ground  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  the  drier  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  the  better  will  the  plants  succeed. 
Where  fruit  and  other  kinds  of  trees  over¬ 
shadow  the  ground  the  plants  grow  weakly, 
and  do  not  give  such  a  profitable  return  as 
when  they  have  an  open  space  to  grow  in. 

Raising  the  Plants  from  Seeds _ For 

amateurs  this  is  the  best  way  to  commence 
Asparagus  culture.  A  longer  time  must 
elapse  before  the  grower  is  enabled  to  gather 
a  crop,  but  it  is  more  sure  than  the  plan  of 
putting  in  plants. 

A  light,  sandy  loam  is  the  best  to  grow  this 
plant  in,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  a  naturally  dry 
one  artificial  drainage  is  not  necessary  ;  but 
where  clayey,  retentive  soils  obtain,  thorough 


drainage  must  be  provided.  A  simple  way 
of  draining  a  piece  of  wet  land  is  to  open  out 
trenches  2  ft.  deep  and  9  ft.  apart,  put  in 
broken  bricks,  clinkers,  or  cinders  to'  a  depth 
of  9  in.,  and  connect  these  drains  to  a  pipe 
drain  laid  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  bed. 

Furthermore,  the  surface  should  be  cut  up 
into  beds  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  alleys  between 
2  ft,  wide.  Each  bed  will  contain  four  rows 
of  plants  and  1  ft,  asunder  ;  but  where  the 
soil  is  very  light  I  favour  a  level  surface, 
and  more  especially  if  the  ground  slopes,  too. 
Drills  may  be  formed  1  ft.  apart,  and  2-ft. 
spaces  left  between  when  this  plan  is  adopted. 


Plant  of  Asparagus,  Showing  Proper  Depth 
to  Plant. 

Preparing  the  Ground.  Early  in  the 
autumn  the  soil  should  be  trenched  at  least 
2  ft.  deep,  always  bearing  in  mind  to  keep 
the  cold  subsoil  in  the  bottom,  and  leaving 
the  surface  as  rough  as  possible.  Mix  plenty 
of  well-decayed  manure  with  heavy  soil  at 
the  time  of  trenching  in  the  autumn,  and  one 
peck  of  salt  per  square  rod  of  ground  ;  the 
salt  may  be  scattered  on  the  surface,  but 
leave  the  manuring  until  the  spring  in  the 
case  of  light  loam. 

Early  in  the  new  year,  directly  the  ground 
is  in  a  fit  condition,  once  more  deeply  dig 
it  and  add  more  decayed  manure  and  salt, 
but  only  half  the  quantity  of  the  latter  at  this 
season.  Leave  the  surface  rough  if  it  is  light 
soil,  but  break  it  up  if  clayey. 

Sowing  toe  Seeds. — In  light  ground  sow 
the  seeds  towards  the  end  of  February,  in 
heavy  loam  wait  until  the  end  of  March. 
Fork  over  the  surface  thoroughly,  then  draw 
out  drills  1  ft.  apart  and  a  little  more  than 
1  in.  deep.  Drop  the  seed  3  in.  apart  in  the 
drills,  and  immediately  cover  with  fine  soil. 
Give  frequent  supplies  of  water  through  a 
fine-rosed  watering-can  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  shade  the  ground  with  spreading  branches 
of  trees  until  the  young  seedlings  appear. 
Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds,  but  hand- 
weed  at  first  until  the  young  plants  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  rows,  then  hoeing  will  be 
essential  and  advantageous.  After  one  win¬ 
ter  has  passed  over  the  plants,  thin  out  the 
latter  to  9  in.  apart. 

Young  Plants — Put  in  two-year-old  plants 
in  drills,  1  ft.  apart  and  9  in.  asunder  in  the 
drills,  about  the  1st  of  April.  Plant  with 
a  trowel,  spreading  out  the  roots  carefully  on 
all  sides,  and  bury  the  crowns  1  in.  below  the 
surface.  Pay  the  same  attention  to  the  plants 
as  you  would  to  seeds  as  regards  watering, 
feeding,  and  cleaning. 

Summer  Treatment — Young  seedlings 
should  not  be  watered  with  very  strong  liquid 


manure  ;  the  latter  should  be  given  once  a 
fortnight  from  June  to  September,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  during  that  period  once  a 
month — apply  sufficient  to  just  whiten  the 
surface.  This  treatment  and  keeping  the 
ground  clean  is  all  that  is  needed.  When 
the  stalks  are  ripe,  they  must  be  cut  down  ; 
this  condition  will  obtain  towards  the  end  of 
October. 

Winter  Treatment.— Having  cleared  the 
beds  of  all  stems  and  weeds,  put  on  a  good 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  ;  turn  over  the 
soil  in  the  alleys,  at  the  same  time  making 
the  edges  of  the  beds  neat  with  a  spade. 

In  the  spring  rake  off  the  roughest  part  of 
the  manure  into  the  alleys,  put  on  more  rotted 
manure,  and  one  peck  of  salt  to  a  square  rod. 
Very  lightly  fork  in  the  manure  on  the  beds, 
and  also  bury  the  .other  in  the  alleys. 

Insect  Pests  -The  Asparagus  plant  is  not 
often  injured  by  insects,  but  the  Asparagus 
beetle  (Crioceris  Asparagi)  sometimes  is 
troublesome.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
stems.  The  larva  is  of  a  slate  colour,  and 
does  much  harm  while  in  this  state.  As  soon 
as  the  larva  is  mature  it  buries  itself  in  the 
soil,  and  in  less  than  a  month’s  time  appears 
in  beetle  form.  Examine  the  plants  closely, 
and,  when  the  larva  is  found,  place  news¬ 
papers  under  the  plants  and  vigorously  shake 
the  insect  on  to  the  paper.  In  this  way,  and 
by  burning  the  matured  growth  and  weeds, 
if  any,  in  the  autumn  the  pest  may  be  got 
rid  of. 

Varieties  — Mammoth  Emperor,  Connover’s 
Colossal,  Giant  Early  Purple  Argenteuil, 
and  Late  Argenteuil. 

In  Season.  — Commence  cutting,  froimseeds, 
the  third  season  ;  from  plants,  the  second 
year.  The  “  grass  ”  may  be  used  from  April 
to  the  end  of  June.  G. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

They  breathed  and  sapped  the  summer  air 
With  fragrance  passing  sweet  ; 

And  filled  the  rushing  carriages, 

The  rich  and  poor  to  greet. 

Their  colours  were  of  dazzling  hues 
In  brightest  glare  of  day  ; 

Their  perfume  rose  with  twilight  dews, 
Those  Sweet  Peas  of  Marks  Tey. 

Oh  !  I  can  ne’er  forget  those  Peas, 

And  that  sweet  close  of  day  ; 

They  lifted  me  from  weariness, 

And  cheered  me  on  my  way. 

They  sent  a  glow  of  such  delight 
That  flowers  alone  convey, 

Their  mem’ry  stays  through  darkest  days, 
Those  Sweet  Peas  of  Marks  Tey. 

H.  C.  P. 
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WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


-  RESULT  -  : 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was  > 
awarded  to  “  J.  Hughes”  for  his  article  * 
on  “  Hybridising,”  p.  679.  ’ 

A  prize  for  .  a  supplementary  reply  was  > 
awarded  to  “  Wm.  Taylor”  for  his  article  on  > 
“  Mildew  on  Roses  ;  ”  and  another  to  “  J.  C.”  J 
for  an  article  on  “  Apples  Unhealthy,”  > 

p.  680.  ► 
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PLATFORM  -  -  - 

Station  Gardens 

On  the  Midland  Railway. 

— 1*0*1 — 

(Sec  Illustrations  on  pages  694  and  695.) 


It-  was  a  capital  idea,  so  far  as  tlie  public 
are  concerned,  and  a  sagacious  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  shareholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  when,  in  1884,  the  directorate,  of  the 
Midland  Railway  decided  to  offer  prizes  for 
the  best-kept  station  gardens  along  their  line. 
To  those  who  are  not  alighting  the  frequent 
stops  at  wayside  stations  are  often  tedious,  but 
compensation  for  the  delay  is  provided  when, 
in  place  of  gazing  from  the  window  on  bare 
walls  or  palings,  or  maybe  an  uninteresting 
weed-grown  bank,  one  may  feast  the  tired  eyes 
for  a  moment  or  so  on  a  tastefully-arranged 
and  well-ordered  garden  aglow  with  flowers. 
The  experience  comes  often  as  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise,  and  is  grateful  and  comforting  after 
the  optic-wearying  rush  past  meadow  lands 
and  endless  acres  of  growing  crops. 

For  intending  passengers  who  have  wisely 
put  in  an  appearance  before  the  train  it  robs 
the  wait  at  the  station  of  all  its  discomfort 
and  irritation.  The  occasional  glimpse  of  these 
gay  gardens  in  such  unlikely  environment  de¬ 
prives  a  journey  of  some  of  its  inevitable 
monotony,  and  where  there  is  railway  coinpe>- 
tition  the  existence  of  pretty  gardens  along 
the  line  often  influences  people  in  their  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  which  line  they  shall  use.  It  costs 
the  railway  company  comparatively  little  in 
the  way  of  prizes,  and  +he  policy  of  offering 
these  prizes  tends  to  imbue  the  station- 
master  with  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his 
station,  and  in  more  ways  than  one  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  a  better  servant  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  incentive  held  out  by  the  railway 
company  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  their 
stations  results  in  other  advantages  which 
might  be  mentioned,  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  practice  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  being  imitated 
by  those  companies  who  consider,  or  appa¬ 
rently  consider,  such  matters  beneath  their 
attention. 

The  premier  line  in  the  kingdom,  the 
London  and  North-Western,  has  no  station 
gardens,  and  offers  no  encouragement  to 
their  station-masters  to  meddle  with  horti¬ 
culture.  Possibly  these  very  practical  men 
are  of  opinion  that  railway  stations  and 
aesthetics  are  incompatible,  but  the  travelling 
public  would  doubtless  be  glad  if  that  opinion 
were  altered. 

The  other  day  I  set  out  to  visit  some  of 
the  prize-winning  stations  in  the  annual  com¬ 
petition  promoted  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company.  A  professional  photographer 
accompanied  me,  he  being  equipped  with  some 
portentous-looking  impedimenta  in  the  shape 
of  a  big  camera  and  some  of  the  immediately 
necessary  accessories  of  his  art,  and  I  with 
a  notebook  and  pencil  tucked  conveniently 
away  in  a  side  pocket. 

Ecktngton. 

Our  first  objective  was  Eckington,  a  pretty 
little  village  on  the  navigable  banks  of  the 
Avon,  nine  miles  south  of  Worcester,  on  the 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway. 

Alien  the  train  by  which  we  had  arrive! 
had  steamed  off.  we  approached  Mr.  W.  E. 
Parsons,  the  station-master,  and  acquainted 


him  with  our  errand,  at  which  he  expressed 
himself  gratified,  and  I  daresay  felt  duly 
honoured. 

Our  time  here  was  necessarily  short,  as  we 
had  to  catch  an  early  train  back  to  the 
cathedral  city  of  Worcester  or  else  wait  for 
several  hours  before  we  could  resume  our 
journey.  Accordingly,  the  camera  was 
mounted  on  its  lanky  tripod,  and  the  lense 
focussed  on  the  pretty  view  which  is  repro¬ 
duced,  together  with  others,  in  the  centre 
pages  of  this  number  of  The  Gardening 
World. 

The  front  wall  and  part  of  the  side  walls 
of  Mr.  Parsons’  dwelling-house  are  covered 
with  white  Roses,  which  earlier  in  the  season, 
we  were  told,  had  bloomed  profusely.  Under 
the  central  telegraph  pole  is  a  little  square 
plot,  which  can  be  but  indifferently  seen  in 
the  photograph,  the  middle  bed  of  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  display  of  Harry  Hiover  Geraniums, 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium,  Echeverias, 
Pyre  thrums,  and  blue  Lobelias.  The  side  beds 
were  planted  with  some  line  scarlet  Gerai- 
niums,  double  Begonias,  Cannas,  and  Ama- 
ranthus,  edged  with  Pyrethrums  and  Lobelias, 
while  the  back  fence  was  covered  with  Tro- 
paeolum  canariensis,  Cobaea  scandens  (white 
and  purple),  and  Tropaeolum  lobbianum. 

A  border  over  100  yards  in  length  extends 
from  this  tiny  but  effective  enclosure  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  platform  and  beyond 
it,  and  makes  an  excellent  display,  which  at 
once  arrests  the  eye  of  travellers.  Here  were 
set  out  in  orderly  array,  and  flowering  as 
though  they  had  not  experienced  an  excep¬ 
tionally  dry  season,  scarlet  and  other  Gera¬ 
niums,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium, 
Dwarf  French  Marigolds,  Scabious  and 
Helichrysum  mixed  with  Zea  japonica,  and 
with  Lobelia  of  the  compact  variety  for  an 
edging.  Moreover,  the  border  contained 
about  eighty  standard  Roses,  which,  I  was 
assured,  and  could  well  believe,  had  a  few 
weeks  previously  made  a-  splendid  show. 
Amongst  these  were  Catherine  Mermet,  La 
France,  L’ldeal,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Gap- 
tain  Christy,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Lamarque,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise. 

The  furthest  end  of  the  border  was  filled 
with  Stocks,  Asters,  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Zinnias,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus, 
Perillas,  Scabious,  etc.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line  there  is  another  border  which  was 
planted  with  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Asters, 
a  band  of  rich  purple-foliaged  Perillas,  and 
some  more  good  Roses,  the  whole  with  a  bright 
edging  of  blue  Lobelias.  The  platform  lamp- 
posts  were  effectively  garbed  in  climbing  vari¬ 
coloured  Nasturtiums  and  Canary  Creepers, 
Altogether  the  gardens  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  contain  upwards  of  7,000  plants  and 
bushes,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  were  arranged,  the  order  and  neatness 
displayed,  and  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
blooms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  amount 
of  time  and  labour  which  must  have  been 
entailed  in  producing  such  results,  well 
entitled  Mr.  Parsons  to  the  first  prize  of 
£8  10s.  Largely,  of  course,  the  work  is  a 
labour  of  love,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost 


involved  in  making  and  maintaining  such  a 
garden  could  not  be  covered  by  such  a  sum 
of  money. 

Five  Wats. 

The  next  call  in  our  tour  of  inspection  was 
at  Five  Ways,  Edgbaston,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Birmingham.  Here  is  provided  an  object- 
lesson  in  what  determination,  allied  to  the 
necessary  knowledge,  can  do  under  the  most 
unpromising  conditions.  The  station  on  one 
side  is  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  factories 
and  other  buildings,  and  on  the  other  by  an 
embankment,  for  the  rails  here  are  laid  prac¬ 
tically  in  a  cutting.  New  Street  tunnel  opens 
immediately  on  to  this  station,  and  in  certain 
unfavourable  states  of  the  atmosphere  which 
prevail  the  major  portion  of  the  year  every 
train  which  emerges  from  the  tunnel  drags 
after  if  a  dense  volume  of  sulphurous  smoke, 
which  hangs  about  the  platforms,  and  is  only 
partially  dissipated  before  another  train 
comes  along,  followed  by  more  smoke.  When, 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  R.  B.  Knight  was  ap¬ 
pointed  station-master  at  Five  Ways,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  beautify  the  station  by  means  of 
gardens,  and,  what  is  more,  to  take  part  in 
the  floral  competition  organised  by  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  Company.  He  was  laughed  at, 
but  that  did  not  deter  him.  The  photograph 
of  Five  Ways  Station  which  we  give  shows 
only  a  portion,  but  the  principal  and  most 
elaborate  portion,  of  the  gardens  which  Mr. 
Knight  has  created.  This  strip  of  land  be¬ 
tween  the  two  walls,  with  a.  railway  above  it 
and  a  railway  below  it,  was,  when  he  took  it 
in  hand,  scarcely  more  than  a  rubbish  heap, 
and  without  a  particle  of  soil.  But  he  set 
courageously  to  work,  and  stuck  to  the  appa¬ 
rently  hopeless  self-imposed  task  until  from 
the  dismal  waste,  and  by  dint  of  indefatigable 
and  loving  labour  and  an  uncommon  talent 
for  gardening  Under  the  circumstances,  he 
produced  a  garden  which  has  surprised  and 
delighted  everyone  who  has  seen  it,  more 
especially  those  who  appreciate  the  difficulties 
he  has  overcome.  Birmingham  people  are 
astonished  at  this  horticultural  achievement, 
by  which  Mr.  Knight  has  earned  great  local 
celebrity.  And  more  than  that,  every  year  in 
the  decade  of  years  during  which  he  has  been 
station-master  at  Five  Ways  he  lias  been 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company.  This  is  a  very  notable  distinction, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Knight  has  every  reason 
to  be  very  proud. 

Each  succeeding  year,  for  that  part  of  the 
garden  represented  in  cur  photograph,  there 
is  a  new  and  elaborate  design,  in  the  planning 
of  which  Mr.  Knight  exhibits  much  ingenuity” 
for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  scope  is  great. 
This  year  the  centre  piece  takes  the  form  of  a 
half-circle,  with  a  rockery  at  the  apex.  Below 
and  around  this  are  massed  scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums  ;  then  come  lengthening  ribbons  of 
yellow  Calceolarias,  silver-leaf  Geraniums, 
Peril  la  nankinensis,  Pyrethrums,  and  finally 
blue  Lobelias.  The  semi-circular  patterns  on 
either  side  contain  dwarf  red  Antirrhinums, 
small  Fuchsias,  dark-leaved  Geraniums, 
Lobelias,  and  Pyrethrums.  The  figures  1905, 
which  stand  out  so  well,  are  formed  with 
Echeverias.  To  the  extreme  right  and  left 
were  capital  displays  of  Begonias  (Begonia 
hybrida)  and  Fuchsias,  and  the  remaining 
spaces  are  filled  up  with  mammoth  Verbenas, 
African  Marigolds,  Asters,  Antirrhinums, 
Aggeratums,  dwarf  Pompon  Dahlias,  single 
Gaillardia,  Jacobaeas  (the  crimson,  white,  and 
purple  Senecios  admirably  contrasting), 
Petunias,  Pentstemons,  Diantlnis  Heddewigii 
(Japan  ^  Pink),  Sweet  Scabious,  Gladiolus 
(Com  Ilag),  Ricinus  (Castor  Oil  plant),  Ten- 
w'eek  Stock,  and  Nasturtiums  in  various 
shades  of  red  and  yellow,  as  well  as  several 
varieties  of  half-hardy  Grasses.  This  is  a 
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sufficiently  long  list,  but  it  does  not  nearly 
exhaust  the  names  of  tlvo  plants  to  be  found 
in  this  beautiful  station  garden — plants  that 
are  doing  astonishingly  well  on  top  of  this 
wall,  flourishing  and  making  a  big  bright 
patch  of  colour  within  the  noisome  margin  of 
the  dust  and  smoke  and  vitiated  air  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  town.  Such  a  garden — and  there  is 
more  of  it  left  out  of  our  picture  and,  because 
of  want  of  room,  out  of  our  description — 
would,  having  regard  to'  the  conditions,  do 
credit  to  a  professional  horticulturist,  but  as 
the  achievement  of  an  amateur  gardener  it  is 
singularly  striking. 

There  are  two  more  gardens  illustrated  in 
this  number  which  I  have  to  describe,  but 
which  I  can  do  only  briefly,  not  because  they 
are  undeserving  of  fuller  notice,  but  because 
the  space  at  my  disposal  is  almost  used  up. 
The  first  of  these  is  at 

Bakewell 

Station,  on  the  Nottingham  and  Manchester 
branch  of  the  Midland  Railway.  Mr.  F. 
Porter  has  considerably  beautified  the  station 
under  his  charge,  and  was  the  recipient  this 
year-  of  a  prize  in  the  Midland  Railway  com¬ 
petition.  Unfortunately,  here  again  it  was 
only  possible  for  the  photographer  to  take  in 
a  small  portion  of  the  garden  which  Mr. 
Porter  has  made  ;  this  because  the  borders  are 
not  confined  to  one  side  of  the  line.  The 
character  and  contents  of  the  portion  repre¬ 
sented  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  with  its 
background  of  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens 
makes  a  very  charming  picture.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  at  elaborate  gardening,  but 
the  effect  is  none  the  less  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
In  the  particular  border  depicted  were 
Petunias,  Calceolarias,  -Ivy-leaved  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  tufts  of  yellow  Violas,  with 
some  Roses  at  the  farther  end  and  against  the 
railings  Phlox  Drammondii,  which  had 
afforded  a  brilliant  show  earlier  in  the  season. 
In  a  tree-embcwered  alcove  on  a  bank  south 
of  this  border  was  growing  a  profusion  of 
Ferns  of  different  varieties,  and  the  windows 
of  the  station-building  on  the  opposite  plat¬ 
form  were  gay  with  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
and  Lobelias  in  boxes.  Another  bank  was 
planted  with  tall  Antirrhinums.  On  a  long 
bank  at  the  south  end  of  the  station  was  a 
flourishing  plantation  of  Iris,  Yews,  Laurels, 
Hollies,  Ancuba  japonica,  Junipers,  Ber- 
beris,  Lilacs,  Elders,  Bronze  Beech,  etc., 
which  were  looking  in  prime  condition  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  lend  quite  an  air  of 
distinction  to  the  place,  and  show  to  what 
pains  and  expense  the  courteous  station- 
master  has  gone  in  order  to  enhance  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  premises  of  which  he  hag 
charge. 

Lenton. 

When  the  photographer  and  I  arrived  at 
Lenton,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Nottingham,  on 
the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  branch  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  it  was  raining  hard,  and 
there  seemed  but  a  poor  chance  of  using  the 
eamera.  This,  however,  was  done  in  an  inter¬ 
val  of  the  downpour,  and  a  very  pretty  picture 
taken  of  a  comer  of  the  platform  garden  of 
what  is  really  Old  Lenton  Station.  Mr.  C. 
Smith,  the  station-master,  who-  figures  in  the 
photograph,  is,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think 
deserving  of  very  great  credit  for  the  skilfui 
way  in  which  he  has  adorned  the  platforms 
and  created  a  beauty  spot  for  the  delectation 
of  travellers  on  this  line,  at  a  point  where 
ugliness  largely  prevails.  At  one  comer  is  a 
little  summer-house,  and  along  the  back¬ 
ground  under  the  Ivy  hedge  are  tall  double 
Hollyhocks  of  superb  colour-  tall  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  together  with  brilliant  masses  of 
Phlox  Dmmmondii.  The  arch  in  the  centre 
oi  this  tastefully-ordered  little  garden  is 


covered  with  Red  Rambler  Roses,  and  the  two 
other  arches  have  Tropaeolum  canariensis 
planted  at  their  base,  though  they  have  not 
made  much  growth.  Oxalis  corniculata  rubra 
is  employed  for  the  margins  of  the  beds,  and 
had  a  very  effective  appearance,  the  plants 
being  covered  with  their  distinctive  tiny 
yellow  flowers.  Yellow  and  other  Violas  were 
massed  in  the  centre  of  the  beds,  some  of 
which  also  contained  Rose  bushes.  The 
narrow  border  along  the  platform  was  set  with 
Violas  with  an  edging  of  blue  Lobelias.  On  a 
border  at  the  far  end  was  the  word  “  Lenton  ” 
marked  out  in  oyster  shells.  This  garden 
must  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
time,  and  attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  that  the  adjudicators  of  the  prizes  given 
by  the  Midland  Railway  estimated  the  re¬ 
sults  highly  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
awarded  the  station-master  at  Lenton  a  prin¬ 
cipal  prize. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  windows  of  the 
station-building  contained  boxes  of  bright 
flowers,  and  that  on  a  bank  extending  to  140 
yards  over  against  the  opposite  platform  was 
a  grand  display  of  stately  Hollyhocks,  lending 
a  glorious  splash  of  colour  to  the  drab  sur¬ 
roundings  of  goods  sheds  and  other  buildings. 

Petek  Penn. 

[In  the  issue  of  The  Gardening  World 
dated  September  16th  will  be  given  views  of 
four  other  station  platform  gardens,  together 
with  descriptive  ’letterpress. — Ed.] 


—  A  FINE  — 

FOLIAGE  BEGONIA. 

( Begonia  Fcarnley  Sander.) 

(See  Supplement. ) 

There  are  few  places  which  do  not  use  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  the  fine  foliage 
Begonias.  They  are  certainly  very  useful  for 
those  who  have  cool  conservatories,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  ferneries.  In  the  latter  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house  is  kept  nearly  always  in 
a  moist  condition,  and  that  favours  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  fine  foliage  Begonias 
of  the  Rex  type,  which  delight  in  shade  and 
moisture.  Where  the  back  wall  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  is  wired  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  Ferns  and  other  plants  Begonias 
of  this  class  prove  invaluable,  and  are  mostly 
always  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers. 

In  habit  B.  Fearnley  Sander  is  similar  to 
the  Rex  type,  although  the  parentage  was 
different  to  the  old  and  better  known  strain. 
The  leaves,  as  may  be  seen,  have  a  very  dark 
border,  and  in  the  live  state  this  is  blackish- 
maroon.  The  centre  of  the  leaf  is  of  the  same 
colour.  The  light  silvery  band  in  the  live  state 
was  made  up  of  a  dense  arrangement  of  grey 
and  rosy-red  spots,  forming  in  the  aggregate 
a  very  beautiful  band  running  round  the  body 
of  the  leaf,  and  giving  it  its  characteristic 
appearance.  It  was  brought  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  R.H.S.  on  October  18tli,  1904, 
when  it  received  an  award  of  merit  as  a  new 
plant.  Flowers  are  produced  by  these  fine 
foliage  Begonias,  but  they  are  of  very  little 
value,  and  serve  to  detract  from  the  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  foliage  rather  than  otherwise. 
Good  cultivators,  therefore,  remove  such 
flowers  while  quite  in  the  young  state. 

Those  who  would  successfully  cultivate  this 
class  of  plants  in  pots  or  pans  should  use  a 
light  and  rich  soil.  This  may  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould, 
or,  instead  of  peat,  a  limited  quantity  of  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  might  be  employed. 
A  sufficient  amount  of  sand  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  the  soil  porous  and  open,  as 
a  liberal  quantity  of  water  will  be  required 


in  the  summer  months,  when  the  plants  are 
making  growth.  Instead  of  using  too  much 
decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil  it  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  use  more  loam,  with  a  little 
peat,  and  rely  upon  feeding  the  plants  by 
means  of  liquid  manure  when  making  rapid 
growth. 

Even  when  grown  in  pots  or  pans  shade 
and  moisture  will  be  found  absolute  requi¬ 
sites  to  get  foliage  of  good  size  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  without  blemish.  The  cultivator 
should,  however,  avoid  placing  them  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  leaves  will  be  exposed  to  drip 
from  the  glass,  especially  in  winter.  By  care¬ 
ful  treatment  the  foliage  may  be  kept  in  fine 
condition  till  spring,  when  youug  growth  will 
again  commence. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


RESULTS  -  -  - 
of  the  GARDEN  CO/ARETiTlON. 


The  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
us  for  an  essay  on  “  What  I  would  do  with 
a  Villa  Garden  in  the  Production  of  Flowers, 
Fruits,  and  Vegetables”  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one.  The  various  competitors  evidently 
made  an  endeavour  to  define  the  several  por¬ 
tions  of  a  garden  with  a  view  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  One  or 
two  competitors  failed  to  comprehend,  or  to 
read,  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  and 
did  not  indicate  the  aspect  of  the  garden  by 
means  of  the  usual  arrow,  consequently  it 
was  difficult  to  follow  their  explanations  of 
the  different  situations  for  fruit  trees.  One 
condition  was  that  the  garden  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000  square  feet,  but  one  com¬ 
petitor  drew  a  plan  for  a  two  acre  garden, 
110  yards  long  and  88  yards  wide,  thus  dis¬ 
qualifying  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
very  good  essay  on  the  subject. 

The  first  prize  of  two  guineas  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Morris,  Turkey  Court 
Gardens,  Maidstone,  wrhose  plan,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  essay,  was  by  far  the  best  attempted. 
The  second  prize  of  one  guinea  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  Reeves  Palmer,  Prestons,  Bow,  N. 
Devon,  whose  plan  was  certainly  much 
simpler,  but  very  clearly  defined,  and  easy 
to  follow  out  in  every  detail.  A  consolation 
prize  of  7s.  6d.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Aldis,  14,  Cardiff  Road.  Norwich,  for  a  very 
clearly  defined  garden  plan  and  descriptive 
matter,  together  with  the  cost  for  the-  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  garden  during  the  first  year  and 
the  annual  expenses  afterwards. 

These  prize  essays,  or  the  first  two  of  them, 
will  appear  in  our  pages  shortly  when  space 
can  be  provided  for  them. 


Teach  the  Children  Gardening. — Says  a 
writer  in  a  contemporary  :  "  I  saw  when 

rambling  out  years  ago  a  garden  by  a  school 
whieh  the  boys  cultivated  without  assistance. 
It  was  on  the  western  slopes  of  Harrow  Hill. 
But,  alas !  that  ‘  garden  smiles  ’  no  more. 
The  managers — each  of  whom  doubtless  had 
a  garden  of  his  own — were  so  anxious  to 
‘  consider  the  ratepayers,’  that  at  least  was 
their  excuse,  and  yet  they  must  have  known 
that  it  didn’t  cost  a  penny  ;  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  were  taught  to  till  it.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  be. taught  and  encouraged  to  cultivate 
the  plots  round-  their  parents’  cottages,  and 
thus  make  their  homes  cheerful  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  their  neigh¬ 
bours.” 
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Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 


Flowers  for  Autumn  Blooming. 

Perhaps  “  Thos. Willett  ”  would  like  to  plant 
some  of  the  following  bulbs  that  will,  if  got 
in  at  once,  bloom  in  late  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  although  a  month  earlier  would  have  been 
better,  as  then  they  would  bloom  in  good 
time  before  the  bad  weather  sets  in.  A  hand- 
light  or  two  put  on  in  bad  storms  can  be  so 
easily  and  quickly  removed  that  the  bulbs 
are  a  good  investment :  — Colchicum  or  Mea¬ 
dow  Saffron  in  variety;  Crocus  speciosus,  C. 
asturicus,  C.  zonatus,  C.  sativus,  and  C. 
longiflorus  are  all  fairly  cheap,  and  well  worth 
cultivating.  The  following  are  rather  more 
costly,  but  very  lovely: — C.  iridiflorus,  C. 
oeliroleucusi,  C.  hadriaticus,  and  C.  'cancel- 
latus,  and  also  Stembergia  lutea. 

Douglas  Y.  Erlam. 

Portland  Lodge,  Worthing. 

Substitute  for  Crocus. 

I  would  suggest  to  “  C.  H.  Murton  ”  the  free 
use  of  the  lovely  blue  Snowdrop,  Scilla 
sibiriea,  at  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  giant  Snowdrop,  Galanthus 
Elwesii.  For  carpeting  they  look  lovely, 
and  if  the  Scillas  are  planted  ten  to  twelve 
days  before  the  Galanthus  they  would  both 
come  into  bloom  at  the  same  time,  otherwise 
similar  treatment  to  Crocus  is  suitable.  May 
I  suggest,  however,  that  the  bulbs  of  larger 
flowers  be  used,  and  the  surface  soil  hidden 
by  a  beautiful  green  carpet  all  the  winter. 
Any  of  the  Daffodils  suggested  look  lovely 
over  a  carpet  of  Forget-me-Nots,  or  pink, 
yellow,  and  white  Tulips  do  the  same  ;  Keizer 
Kroon  Tulips  over  a  bed  of  double  white 
Arabis ;  mauve,  purple,  rose,  magenta,  and 
blush  pink  Aubrietas  all  would  look  lovely 
with  suitable  contrasting  bulbs  ;  also  the 
Arabis  and  Aubrietia  bloom  from  early 
February  right  on  to  bedding-out  time,  and 
after  that  sometimes.  Such  gardening  need 
not  prove  more  expensive,  as  all  the  carpet¬ 
ing  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown 
during  the  summer  (it  is  not  too  late  yet). 
A  pennyworth  of  good  seed  will  give  a  dozen 
or  so  sturdy  plants,  which  will  increase  in¬ 
definitely  in  the  future.  But  I  would  ask 
“  C.  H.  M.”  not  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the 
lovely  Crocus.  Remember  we  have  ten 
months  or  so  between  the  blooming  of  these 
real  spring  harbingers,  unless  the  autumn  ones 
are  used.  I  have  seen  broad  masses  of  the 
blue  and  white  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari) 
used  with  grand  effect,  also  that  pretty  bulb 
Brodiaea  uniflora.  Douglas  V.  Erlaji. 

Portland  Lodge,  Worthing. 

Books  of  Designs. 

Observing  Miss  Brickwood’s  further  corre¬ 
spondence  on  this  subiect,  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
those  books  should  have  remained  all  this 
time  so  little  known  to  gardeners.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  any  of 
them,  never  even  heard  their  names  before. 
All  this  acknowledgment,  too,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  when  everybody  is  so  enlightened 
and  up  to  date  in  all  matters  horticultural — 
but  “a  la  Wee  Macgregor.”  This  shows  in 
a  somewhat  pronounced  manner  the  yalue 
of  a  suitable  advertising  medium.  Had  the 
names  of  those  books  but  appeared  in  the 


advertising  columns  of  The  Gardening 
World  only  once  or  twice,  their  existence 
would  have  been  known  to  thousands  long  ere 
this  day.  J.  C.  Peebles. 

The  Onion  Maggot. 

While  still  endeavouring  to  follow  out  the 
advice  given  on  page  668  of  The  Gardening 
World  with  regard  to  his  grubby  Onion  plot, 
“Constant  Reader”  might  try  the  effect  of 
penning  a  few  ducks  or  chickens  on  the  in¬ 
fested  ground. 

If  the  plot  can  be  netted  directly  the  bulbs 
are  cleared  off,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  either 
fowls  enclosed,  they  will  dispose  of  large 
numbers  of  the  grubs.  Of  course,  the  surface 
must  be  lightly  forked  over  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  to  give  the  fowls  a  chance  of  picking 
up  the  pests,  but  with  a  few  weeks  of  dry 
weather  after  the  crop  is  removed  this  method 
is  a  certain  means  of  clearing  off  hundreds  of 
the  grubs.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  and  gas- 
lime  may  with  advantage  be  applied  before 
commencing  trenching  operations,  and  another 
dressing  of  soot  alone  should  be  given  in 
spring  and  well  incorporated  with  the  surface 
soil  for  a  depth  of  6  in.  or  so. 

I  have  seen  this  method  prove  a  complete 
success  on  ground  which  for  years  preceding 
was  so  badly  infested  that  the  maggot  usually 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  Onions,  by  the  end  of 
July.  '  G.  F. 

Runner  Beans. 

I  venture  to  advise  “  J.  H.”  when  he  again 
“takes  on”  Runner  Bean  culture  to  try  the 
“hill”  system  of  cultivation  and  to  practise 
pinching  the  lateral  shoots  which  proceed 
from  the  main  bine  at  the  same  junction  as 
the  bloom  spikes.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  these  two  points  may  considerably  assist 
“  J.  H.”  to  gain  success. 

In  my  opinion,  the  usual  “  row  system  of 
cultivation  is  very  liable  to  lead  to  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  bine,  especially  with  ama¬ 
teurs,  who  do  not  exactly  realise  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  staking  how  rapid  and  ex¬ 
tensive  will  be  the  growth  and  the  amount  of 
space  they  are  capable  of  filling. 

The  “  hill  ”  system  does  much  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  the  tops  being  unable  to  get 
intertwined  on  account  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  hills.  The  hills  should  be  about 
5  ft.  apart,  half  a  dozen  Beans  sown  at  each 
hill,  and  four  7-ft.  stakes  placed  to  each  hill 
for  training.  This  system  also  gives  better 
facilities  for  picking  the  crop,  and  naturally 
gives  more  light  and  air  to  the  bine  and 
blooms,  causing  good  sound  growth  and  free 
setting.  The  pinching  of  the  lateral  shoots 
as  mentioned  does  much  to  assist  the  setting 
and  swelling  of  the  erop.  In  preparing  the 
hills  for  the  sowing,  five  or  six  “spits”  of  the 
soil  should  be  removed,  placing  the  soil  by 
the  side  of  the  hole  thus  formed  ;  four  or 
five  dung-forks  of  manure  should  then  be 
dug  in,  and  about  half  of  the  soil  first  removed 
replaced.  Dibble  the  Beans  in  at  a  depth  of 
about  l-g  in.  It  is  not  advisable  to  give  too 
mueh  water,  as  it  is  liable  to  encourage  too 
sappy  a  growth.  Herbert  Morris. 

Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 

- ♦ - 

Grapes  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. — Lincoln’s  Inn 
can  boast  of  Grapes  growing  in  the  grimy 
atmosphere  of  the  centre  of  London.  The  old 
Grape  Vine  which  is  trained  up  the  front  of 
the  house  at  No.  13,  New  Square,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  has  produced  about  50  bunches  of 
Grapes  this  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  will  duly  ripen. 


HYBRID _ -  — 

Tydaeas. 


A  good  succession  of  flowering  plants  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  greenhouse  and  con¬ 
servatory  bright  and  gay,  especially  so 
through  the  summer,  and  in  every  collection 
of  plants  each  one  takes  a  part  and  does  a 
share  to  keep  these  structures  well  supplied, 
although  some  last  a  longer  period  in  flower 
than  others.  The  above-named  plants  about 
now  are  just  at  their  best,  their  beautifully 
spotted  flowers,  varying  in  distinct  colours, 
hanging  from  the  plants  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  A  well-grown  specimen  laden  with 
flowers  from  the  base  is  very  welcome  as  a 
vase  plant  for  room  decoration. 

To  get  the  best-shaped  plants  they  should 
have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in 
February  to  be  had  in  flower  by  this  time. 
A  light  mixture  should  be  used  in  which  to 
sow  the  seed,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat,  with  plenty  of 
sand.  The  seedlings  being  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  off  into  boxes  or  pans  from  2  in. 
to  3  in.  apart,  using  the  same  kind  of  mix¬ 
ture  just  mentioned,  and  keep  growing  in  a 
temperature  from  65  deg.  to  70  deg.  They 
soon  reach  a  stage  when  they  are  fit  to  be 
transferred  into  60’s,  and  should  be  done 
before  they  get  overcrowded  in  boxes.  Shift 
on  into  larger  sizes  as  they  need  it.  Compost 
suitable  for  final  move  is  two  parts  loam,  one 
jiart  of  leaf  mould  and  peat,  a  little  mortar 
rubble  and  sand.  They  enjoy  a  position  near 
the  roof-glass  of  a  vinery  or  warm  pit,  and 
where  they  can  easily  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  by  using  a  piece  of  old  blind  which 
can  be  removed,  in  preference  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  shading.  The  foliage  will  soon  seoreh  if 
this  is  neglected,  and  will  be  a  great  disfigure¬ 
ment  to  the  plants.  Frequent  syringing  over¬ 
head  and  between  the  pots  may  be  continued 
until  they  come  into  flower  ;  when  nicely  open, 
remove  them  to  the  above  structure  to  take 
the  place  of  those  plants  that,  are  over.  It 
is  to  their  advantage  to  water  them  with  soot 
or  manure  water  twice  weekly. 

Plants  are  also  grown  from  rhizomes  that 
are  formed  at  the  roots  from  those  grown 
from  seed,  and  are  kept  year  after  year,  keep¬ 
ing  only  those  of  the  brightest  colours.  These 
also  may  be  grown  satisfactorily.  To  make 
sure  of  having  them  in  perfect  condition  at 
the  time  of  starting  again,  it  is  best  for  them 
to  pass  through  their  resting  period  in  the 
pots  they  have  previously  flowered  in.  Lay 
the  pots  on  their  sides,  _  and  keep  them  in  a 
warm,  dry  place.  In  March  or  April  shake 
them  out  of  the  old  soil  carefully,  and  repot 
them  in  fresh  compost  already  recommended, 
and  treat  similarly. 

Apart  from  the  usefulness  already  de¬ 
scribed  for  summer  work,  they  are  just  as 
useful  in  the  spring.  Plants  can  be  had  from 
cuttings  taken  in  September  from  those  that 
are  about  finished  flowering.  Choosing  from 
the  richest  colours,  insert  a  number  of  them 
in  a  pan  containing  leaf  mould  and  sand,  not 
too  coarse ;  here  they  will  readily  root,  after 
which  not  them  into  60's  and  winter  them  on 
a  shelf  in  the  stove-house  or  in  some  heated 
pit  having  a  temperature  of  a  stove.  Early 
in  February  give  them  a  shift  on  into  a  larger 
pot,  and  they  will  be  found  to  make  a  pleasant 
change  for  decorative  purposes.  Fineto. 


Claret-skinned  Bananas  are,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  meeting  with  a  large  and  increasing 
demand  in  the  London  markets, 
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AN"  . 

THE  SUBURBAN 

Two  Contiguous 

FRONT  GARDEN.  c”i™- 


In  continuation  of  my  notes  on  front  gardens, 
I  purpose  giving  a  sketch  of  two  gardens  be¬ 
longing  to  different  people,  and  both  situated 
at  corners  facing  two'  streets  in  a  western 
suburb  of  London.  If  one  gardener  had  the 
keeping  of  both  of  these  gardens,  and  if 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  gardeners 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  laid  them  out  exactly  on  the  same 
lilan,  the  one  to  countermatch  the  other,  not 
only  as  a  whole,  but  in  minute  particulars. 

Both  villas  stand  well  back  from  the  side 
pavement,  so  that  there  is  a  good-sized  front 
garden,  as  front  gardens  go  in  main  thorough¬ 
fares  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  door  in 
front  of  each  house,  and  another  round  one 
end.  Evidently,  for  this  reason,  both  gardens 
have  been  laid  out  in  triangular  form,  the 
lawn  occupying  this  triangular  and  large  area 
of  the  garden.  A  walk  connects  both  doors  of 
the  house,  and  towards  one  side  a  pathway 
leads  to  the  exit  on  to  the  street. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  amongst  these 
villas  to  edge  the  grass  next  the  house  with  a 
narrow  bed,  usually  consisting  of  flowers.  In 
one  of  the  gardens  under  notice  the  flowers 
consist  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  edged  with 
Lobelias,  and  having  a  line  of  Rose  bushes 
along  the  centre.  On  the  grass  is  one  circular 
bed  of  Sweet  Alyssum  and  purple-leaved 
Begonia  of  the  fibrous-rooted  type,  named 
Begonia  semperflorens  Vernon.  The  contrast 
of  the  white  Alyssum  and  the  red-leaved 
Begonia  is  very  striking,  though  the  former, 
being  a  rapid  grower,  has  now  almost  over¬ 
powered  the  Begonias. 

THE  .  .  . 


SWEET  PEA. 


“  To-night  the  Sweet  Pea  is  supreme.  I 
noticed  there  was  no  paper  down  in  your 
syllabus  for  this  meeting,  and  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  offer  you  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  this  flower — not  so  much  that  I  am 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  as  to  help  to 
while  away  a  pleasant  evening  and  encourage 
discussion.  I  am  not  exhibiting,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  I  have  only  a  small  backyard  garden, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  grow  and  show  here 
at  some  future  time. 

“  The  Sweet  Pea  (Latliyrusl  odoratus)  came 
from  Sicily  in  1700,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
fifty  years  ago  that  new  varieties  were  added 
to  those  first  introduced.  Lip  to  1880  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  forms  were  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  however,  was  then  at 
work  cross-fertilising  such  varieties  as  he 
could  procure,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  him, 
that  the  improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea  to  the 
perfection  of  colour,  form,  and  size  which  we 
see  in  the  blooms  before  us  .to-night  has  been 
brought  about.  Since  1882  I  believe  a  number 
of  novelties,  have  been  sent  out  by  him  each 
succeeding  year,  and  Mr.  Eckford,  in  a  recent 
interview,  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  Sweet  Pea  had  reached  its  limit  of 
improvement. 

“  The  intending  grower  should  know  what  he 
requires,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  able 
to  select  something  that  suits  his  taste  from 


At  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  is  a  great 
bank  of  golden,  bronze  and  silver-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  arranged  in  panels  at  either  end  of  a 
central  mass  of  the  rich  brown-leaved  Coleus 
Verschaffelti.  This  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the 
old  time  summer  bedding,  and  it  is  edged  with 
variegated  Cock’s-foot  Grass. 

Tire  narrow  borders  next  to  the  streets,  on 
two  sides  of  the  garden,  consist  of  hardy 
herbaceous  p  1  ants.  In  front  of  the  house  a 
narrow  border  is  adorned  with  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias.  At  the  south 
side  of  the  house  are  masses  of  tuberous 
•Begonias  on  both  sides  of  the  walk.  Standing 
in  the  pathway  is  a  line  of  the  South  African 
Lily  (Agapanthus),  now,  of  course,  out  of 
bloom.  The  front  of  the  house  itself  is  draped 
with  white  Jasmine. 

The  corresponding  garden  on  the  opposite 
corner  has  a  narrow  bed  bounding  the  lawn 
consisting  of  Pelargoniums,  edged  with  Golden 
Feather  and  Lobelia,  with  Roses  along  the 
centre. 

A  wider  distinction  is,  however,  found  in  a 
large  oval  bed  upon  the  grass,  consisting  of 
bush  Roses  on  a  groundwork  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  these  being  edged  with  golden¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Lobelias. 

The  outside  borders  next  the  streets  here 
again  consist  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
J apanese  Anemones,  Phloxes,  Lupins,  Golden- 
rods,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium,  etc.,  all  late 
flowering,  as  will  be  observed.  Amongst  these 
are  isolated  shrubs,  such  as  Sweet  Laurel, 
Aucubas,  and  other  subjects.  Q.  0.  R. 

Paper  on  the  “Sweet  Pea,”  read-  before 
the  Doncaster  and  District  Gardeners’  and 
Amateur  Gardene  rs’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  on  July  20th,  1905,  by  Mr. 

C.  Leeson. 

the  varieties  here  to-night.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  a  long  list,  but  Dorothy  Eckford 
(white),  King  Edward  VII.  (crimson),  Miss 
Willmott  (orange),  and  Lady  Grizel  Hamil¬ 
ton  (lavender)  are  varieties  that  even  the 
smallest  growers  should  have.  The  seed 
should  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source, 
it  being  very  disappointing  if  the  blooms  are 
not  true  to  colour  at  blooming  time.  I  would, 
however,  say  that  my  experience  is  that  some 
varieties  are  liable  to  sport  more  than  others, 
and  the  seedsman  is  not  always  to  blame. 

“  In  regard  to  soils,  for  choice  I  would  have 
a  rich  yellow  loam,  inclining  to  clay,  but 
light  soil  can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
clay  and  old  cow  manure,  and  heavy  soil  by 
old  stable  manure.  The  finest  Sweet  Peas 
I  have  had  were  grown  on  yellow  clayey  loam 
which  had  been  old  meadow  land,  broken  up 
the  previous  autumn,  left  rough  during  the 
winter,  and  a  shallow  trench  made  in  the 
spring.  In  this  trench  were  planted,  towards 
the  middle  of  April,  the  seedling  Peas  raised 
in  flower-pots  (five  or  six  in  a  5-in.  pot),  which 
had  been  sown  early  in  March  and  grown  in 
a  rough-made  cold  frame.  The  trench  was 
not  quite  filled  up  ;  it  therefore  formed  a 
protection  for  the  young  plants  from  the  cold 
winds,  and  when  water  was  required  later, 
in  the  hot,  dry  weather,  it  did  not  run  away 
from  the  plants,  as  would  have  been  the  case 


if  the  ground  had  boon  level.  The  seedlings 
vvoio  planted  thinly,  3  in.  to  6  in.  apart. 
After  this  the  soil  around  them  was  given  a 
dressing  of  lime,  and  a  few  flays  later  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  soot,  and  this  was  repeated,  the  soot 
being  scattered  when  the  weather  was  still 
ami  showery.  The  plants  were  staked  before 
they  began  to  fall  over  with  twiggy  sticks 
one  side  of  the  row  sloping  in  one  direction 
an',,r,  other  side  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  approaching  the  blooming  stage  they 
were  watered  with  liquid  manure  made  as 
follows  oz.  kainit,  £  oz.  superphosphate, 

!  °  mnrate  s°da>  and  s  oz.  iron  sulphate  to 
two  gaHons  of  water.  The  chemicals  used 
weie  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  before  adding  to  the  two  gallons  cold 
wa  ei,  as  the  iron  sulphate  does  not  dissolve 

amf  7'  AS  the  plants  8howed  bloom 

and  fine  flowers  were  required,  the  growing 

points  were  pinched  out.  All  old  flowers  were 
q  tkly  removed,  or,  rather,  they  were  not 
a  lowed  to  get  old,  as  if  deeds' had  been 
allowed  to  form  the  blooming  period  would 
not  have  lasted  very  long.  As  I  required  a 
small  quantity  of  seed  the  following  year  I 
allowed  about  a  couple  of  pods  on  each  plant 
to  matuie,  all  other  seed-pods  being  removed 
consequently  I  obtained  finer  seed.  ’ 

1  ou  may  not  all  have  even  a  frame  to  raise 
the  plants.  The  Sweet  Pea  is  quite  hardy 
and  may  be  sown  in  open  ground  middle  of 
March  to  middle  of  April,  about  2  in  deep 
remembering  that  it  usually  takes  about 
twelve  weeks  from  spring  sowing  to  bloomim? 

difference^  Weather>  however>  makes  some 


October,  about  3  in.  deep,  and  fine  early 
bloom  is  thus  obtained.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  practice  at  Wem.  The  Sweet  Pea  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the 

GypiipMa.™  W<!l1  "‘h  'ight  » 


“  It  is  best  to  use  only  two  or  three  varieties 
the  colours  of  which  harmonise.  White  will 
agree  with  any  colour.  Flowers  are  best  cut 
m  early  morning,  and  kept  in  a  dark,  cool 
place,  with  stems  m  water,  for  a  few  hours 
pieiious  to  exhibiting.  In  my  opinion,  these 
flowers  should  not  be  wired  when  shown  at 
exhibitions,  but  each  bloom  should  be  as  cut 
from  the  plant. 

Lew  varieties  are  obtained  by  saving  seeds 
from  plants  which  throw  blooms  of  different 
colour,  etc.,  to  the  stock.  If  considered  an 
improvement  in  any  way  in  shape  and  colour, 
the  seed  should  be  tried  a  couple  of  seasons 
at  least  before  it  is  claimed  as  a  new  variety. 
Cross-fertilisation  is  rather  a  delicate  matter, 
as  self-fertilisation  takes  2dace  so  early  in 
the  Pea  family.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Pea  is  fertilised  by  insects  to  anything  like 
the  extent  that  is  generally  supposed.”0 
^  Mr.  Leeson  then  gave  the  points  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  as  recognised  by  the  National 
Sweet  Tea  Society,  and  remarked  that 
although  Scarlet  Gem  does  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  as  regards  three  flowers  on 
a  stem,  it  was  certificated  on  account  of  its 
brilliant  colour.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention.  I  am  afraid  I  have  bored  you.  but 
will  try  and  do  better  should  I  be  asked  to 
give  you  a  paper  on  some  future  occasion.” 


The  W  oeld’s  Roses  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  to  include  69  primary 
species.  Of  these,  29  grow  native  in  Europe, 
26  in  Northern  Asia,  18  in  Western  Asia,  9  in 
India,  10  in  Western  North  America,  6  in 
Eastern  North  America. 
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Good.  Feeding  Essential. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  are  mated,  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  feeding.  Good  feeding 
means  a  good  and  early  supply  of  eggs,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  strong,  vigorous  ducklings.  The 
food  should  be  plentiful  and  of  the  best,  but 
must  not  be  of  a  fattening  nature.  Fat  ducks 
cannot  lay  ;  further,  they  become  unhealthy 
owing  to  the  generative  organs  becoming  over¬ 
loaded  and  weakened  by  fatty  deposits.  Now 
one  grain  of  which  many  people  are  very  fond 
must  not  be  used,  except  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  only  then  when  the  weather  is 
very  cold.  This  one  particular  grain  is  maize. 

The  best  food  for  ducks,  and  it  should  be 
the  staple  food,  is  good  barley  meal  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  mixed  stiff  and  given  in  about  equal 
quantities.  Let  both  be  of  the  best.  Do  not 
feed  upon  inferior  food.  It  may  be  cheap  in 
its  first  cost,  but  it  is  really  dear  ,  the  best 
feeding  stuff  is  always  the  cheapest.  Two  or 
three  times  a  week  a  little  coarse  oatmeal 
or  Sussex  ground  oats  may  be  added  by  way 
of  a  change. 

Meat  Diet  Needful. 

Meat  in  some  form  or  other  must  be  given 
if  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs  is  desired. 
Butchers’  offal,  liver,  and  horseflesh  are  good, 
but  all  must  be  boiled  and  cut  up  finely  be¬ 
fore  being  given  to  the  birds,  and  when  given 
should  be  mixed  in  with  the  meal.  When 
fresh  meat  cannot  be  obtained,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  dried  meat  of  some  kind,  and 
here  Spratts’  Crissel  comes  in  very  handy  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  prepared  dried  meat 
meals.  Then  tallow  chandlers’  greaves  can 
also  be  used.  This  is  good  feeding,  and  will 
make  ducks  lay  very  freely.  The  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  greaves  is  to  break  up  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  very  finely  and  boil  it  slowly  in  water  for 
about  a  couple  of  hours  ;  by  this  time  it  will 
have  become  quite  soft,  and  can  be  mixed  with 
the  meal,  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled 
being  used  for  the  mixing. 


ordered,  and  disease  will  quickly  make  its 
appearance. 

How  to  Mix  the  Meal. 

The  meal  should  be  mixed  so  that  it  is 
just  holding  together  in  a  nice  crumbly  state. 
Never  give  it  sloppy,  as  much  is  then  wasted. 
In  the  cold  weather  a  little  spice  of  some  kind 
may  be  mixed  with  the  meal  ;  that  known  as 
Ovum  is  very  good,  and  acts  powerfully  upon 
the  egg-producing  organs. 

The  best  time  to  feed  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  then  in  the  evening,  about  one  hour 
before  the  birds  retire  for  the  night.  At  each 
of  these  meals  the  food  should  be  as  above 
described.  At  midday  they  may  have  a  hand¬ 
ful  or  two  of  oats  thrown  into  their  water, 
say  two  handfuls  for  each  pen  of  ducks. 
Where  the  birds  are  kept  in  confined  runs 
they  should  also  be  provided  with  fresh  vege¬ 
table  food  of  some  kind.  Garden  refuse  of  all 
sorts  is  eagerly  picked  over  and  enjoyed  by 
a  flock  of  ducks.  Then  the  vegetable  refuse 
from  the  house  may  also  be  utilised.  Turnip, 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Potato  peelings  may  be 
boiled  and  mixed  with  the  meal,  whilst  the 
peelings  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits 
may  be  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  given 
in  a  raw  state. 

To  Ward  Off  Disease. 

Vegetable  foods  help  to  keep  the  liver  work¬ 
ing  freely  and  ward  off  disease.  Many  people 
overlook  this  fact,  seldom  give  their  birds 
vegetable  food  of  any  kind,  and  then  wonder 
why  it  is  they  get  such  a  poor  return. 

The  Water  Supply. 

Although  a  pond  or  stream  is  not  absolutely 
needful,  they  are,  of  course,  of  great  benefit 
to  a  duck-keeper.  Where  such  does  not  exist, 
good,  big,  flat  tubs  of  water  should  be  given 
the  birds.  Water  is  a  duck’s  natural  element, 
and  even  when  they  have  not  enough  in  which 
to  swim  they  delight  in  dabbling.  Next  week 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  ducks. 


Sound  Meat  only. 

A  word  of  warning  concerning  the  use  of 
meat  is  necessary.  Never  on  any  account  use 
meat  which  is  not  sound.  Horseflesh  is  the 
best  of  all  meat  foods  when  thoroughly  sound, 
but  do  not  under  any  circumstances  what¬ 
ever  give  horseflesh  which  does  not  look 
healthy  or  which  is  tainted  in  any  way.  The 
same  with  greaves;  never  use  them  if  they 
smell  stale  or  fusty.  Finally,  so  far  as  meat 
is  concerned,  do  not  give  too  much.  If  too 
much  meat  is  given,  the  bir'ds  will  become  too 
fat,  and,  further,  their  livers  will  become  dis- 

Plentt  of  Apples. — The  Apple  harvest  is 
an  abundant  one.  In  Kent,  Hereford,  Devon, 
and  Somerset  the  trees  are  loaded  with 
Apples,  and  the  supplies  for  the  next  six 
months  from  those  centres  will  be  ample.  As 
the  Continental,.  .Canadian,  and  American 
crops  are  large,  there  will  be  no  shortage  from 
now  till  May.  Apples  will  be  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Xew  Garden  Plants.  The  list  of  new  gar¬ 
den  plants  for  the  year  1904  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  Appendix  III.  to  the  “  Kew  Bul¬ 
letin.”  This  list  not  only  affords  information 


Answer  to  Correspondent. 

Rosecomb  Bantams  (Inquirer). — Rosecomb 
bantams  are  very  easily  kept.  They  require 
little  room,  eat  little  food,  and  lay  a  goodly 
number  of  eggs — infact,  are  about  the  best 
of  the  bantam  family  for  laying.  You  could 
easily  keep  a  cock  and  five  hens  in  a  house 
4  ft.  square  with  a  run  12  ft.  by  4  ft.  The 
morning  food  should  be  Spratt’s  poultry 
meal,  and  good,  sound  wheat  is  all  that  is 
needful  at  flight.  Grit,  of  course,  must  be 
given  them,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  green 
food. 
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respecting  new  plants,  but  also  gives  official 
authentification  to  the  names,  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  an  accurate  guide  for  horticulturists. 

Kew  Odours  for  Stale  Flowers. — Odours, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  are  given  to  flowers 
by  a  French  chemist.  Fading  flowers  are  re¬ 
stored  by  immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonia,  and  are  then  sprayed 
with  artificial  perfume.  To  reinforce  natural 
odour,  the  flower  is  placed  in  a  glass  contain¬ 
ing  glycerine,  and  enclosed  in  a  box  through 
which  is  sent  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
charged  with  the  odour  of  the  flower. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H. 

Much  regret  will  be  felt  at  the  departure 
from  among  us,  at  Ealing  on  the  21st  ult., 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six,  of  this  note¬ 
worthy  horticulturist,  one  who  had  unmis¬ 
takably  left  his  mark  in  many  capacities  on 
the  horticulture  of  this  country. 

In  the  year  1866,  now  some  forty  years  ago, 
he  and  I  were  brought  together  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  that  ever-to-be-famous  great  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  which  comprised  an  area  of 
some  4g  acres  of  ground — a  huge  tented 
field,  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the  fine 
buildings  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
He  acted  as  the  very  capable  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  at  that  magnificent  assemblage — prob¬ 
ably  never  equalled  or  surpassed — of  all  the 
choicest  and  best  of  Nature’s  products.  In 
the  following  year  (1867)  we  also  worked  to¬ 
gether  on  the  occasion  of  the  commencement 
of  that  great  series  of  fine  provincial  exhibi¬ 
tions  inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  historic  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ; 
and  it  was  my  privilege  since  those  now  far- 
off  days  to  be  associated  with  him,  particu¬ 
larly  in  connection  with  the  earlier  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  the  energetic  secretary  for  many 
years.  Marvellously  as  this  beautiful  suburb 
has  grown,  things  have  altered  for  the  worse. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Dean  occupied  a  seat 
on  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Floral 
Committee,  where  he  was  looked  up  to,  and 
rightly  so,  as  an  expert  on  florists’  flowers. 
He  grew  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  hardy 
Primulas,  and  plants  of  that  type  well.  His 
services  as  a  lecturer  were  often  called  into 
request.  He  was  a  very  fluent  and  capable 
speaker,  and  to  hear  his  racy  reminiscences 
of  the  florists  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted,  was  to  listen 
to  something  well  worth  hearing.  As  a  young 
man  he  commenced  with  that  prince  of  florists 
the  late  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  and 
Richard  Dean  drank  in  deeply  there  from  the 
wise  teachings  of  such  a  great  master  in  the 
art.  Until  infirmities  came,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  greatly  sought  after  as  a 
judge  at  our  leading  exhibitions  all  over  the 
country.  In  any  movement  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  or  betterment  of  the  gardeners’  position 
this  body  had  in  him  a  warm  advocate.  As 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  that  truly 
grand  charity,  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
be  did  most  excellent  work  both  by  voice  and 
pen ;  and  the  excellent  sister  charity,  the 
Gardeners’  Benevolent,  ever  had  in  him  a 
stalwart  champion  of  its  truly  beneficent  work. 
Both  institutions  will  miss  him  much.  He 
was  a  prolific  and  practical  writer  to  the 
horticultural  Press  generally.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  his  old 
friend,  William  Holmes,  of  Hackney,  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  flourishing  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  and  the  position  will  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  fill  efficiently.  He  also  did  ex¬ 
cellent  service  as  organising  secretary  of  the 
Dahlia  Union.  In  1902  horticulturists  of  all 
sections  presented  him  with  a  very  hand¬ 
some  testimonial,  and  latterly  they  also  ral¬ 
lied  round  the  fine  old  horticultural  chieftain 
once  more. 

It  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  for  one  who 
had  known  him  so  long  to  pay  his  memory 
this  last,  but  by  no  means  adequate,  tribute 
of  respect.  He  belonged  to  a  famous  old 
school,  of  horticulturists,  whose  ranks  have 
been  sadly  thinned  of  late  years  by  relentless 
death.  J-  B. 
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®  Society  *  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings ,  Lectures,  &c.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  uho  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors’  slips. 


Despoiling  Gales. 

The  summer  flower  show  season  which  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  phenomenal  one.  This 
is  attributable  to  the  beautiful  weather,  which 
has  been  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
past  few  years.  The  uncommonly  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions  have  heartened  the 
executives  of  horticultural  societies  all  over 
the  land,  for  deficits  have  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  been  replaced  by  substantial  balances. 
Certainly,  never  were  there  so  many  shows 
held  as  during  the  last  month  or  so,  and 
records  have  been  broken  in  every  direction, 
both  as  regards  the  quality  and  number  of 
exhibits  and  the  attendance  of  the  public.  In 
a  season  of  such  plentiful  and  pronounced 
successes  it  seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  hard 
that  some  shows  should,  owing  to  an  unkind 
meteorological  vagary,  have  sustained  mis¬ 
fortune.  We  refer  to  the  havoc  played  by  a 
violent  gale  which  swept  over  these  islands 
on  August  19th,  and  which  in  many  parts 
was  accompanied  by  torrential  rains.  During 
the  holding  of  the  Leith  flower  show  a  huge 
marquee,  200  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  broad,  was 
blown  down  and  great  havoc  done.  Tables 
containing  choice  prize  flowers  were  demo¬ 
lished,  and  prize  Fuchsias,  Palms,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  handsome  blooms  were  scattered  over 
the  grounds,  the  exhibits  in  most  cases  being 
absolutely  ruined.  The  tents  of  the  Coxlodge, 
Benton,  and  Seaton  Burn  flower  shows  were 
all  blown  over.  The  flower*  show  at  Chirk, 
Denbighshire,  opened  by  Lord  Trevor,  suffeied 
so  severely  that  it  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
parish  hall.  Many  other  reports  are  to  hand 
of  similar  accidents,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
we  sincerely  commiserate  with  those  societies 
which  have  encountered  such  rough  treatment 
from  the  inconsiderate  elements. 

The  N.C.S 

The  regrettable  death  of  that  distinguished 
horticulturist,  Mr.  Richard  Dean  (and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society), 
reminds  us  that  the  season  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  shows  is  fast  approaching,  the  N.C.S. 
opening  the  ball,  as  it  were,  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden¬ 
ham,  in  the  early  days  of  October,  where  there 
will  also  be  a  conference  on  early  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  For  twenty-six  years  the  society’s 
exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Aquarium,  Lon¬ 
don.  since  demolished.  When  it  commenced 
to  hold  its  shows  at  Westminster,  the  society 
was  known  as  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  and  the  financial  assist¬ 
ance  secured  by  a  donation  to  the  prize  fund 
operated  to  create  increased  interest  in  the 
work  it  was  carrying  on.  A  growth  of  mem¬ 
bership  followed,  and  eventually  resulted  in 
the  change  of  the  title  of  the  society  to  that 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Since  that  time  the  exhibitions  held  by  the 
N.C.S.  have  gone  on  increasing  in  extent, 
in  quality,  and  popularity,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  the  society  still  maintains 


a  foremost  position  among  the  special  organi¬ 
sations  having  for  their  object  the  culture  of 
some  particular  flower.  According  to  the 
annual  report  for  1904,  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  society  is  healthy,  and  there  is  a 
reserve  fund  of  over  £117.  The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  especially  as  represented  by  the  large 
exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  continues  as 
popular  as  ever,  while  the  growth  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  flower  as  a  market  and 
decorative  subject  has  been  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

R.H.S.  Examination  of  Gardeners. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  consented  to  hold  a  special 
examination  for  gardeners  employed  in  the 
London  and  other  city  public  parks  and  gar¬ 
dens  on  Thursday,  January  11th,  1906,  at 


-  \ 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION 

For  Members  of  Local 

Horticultural  Societies 

Prizes. —  (1)  Three  guineas. 

(2)  One  guinea. 

(3)  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

This  competition  closed  at  the  end  of  August. 

A  large  number  of  Essays  has  been  received, 
and  the  awards  will  be  announced  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible. 

k___ _ J 

their  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 
The  examination  will  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
practical. 

Fortunate  Societies. 

There  are  some  societies  up  and  down  the 
country  the  finances  of  which  are  calculated 
to  make  the  mouths  of  the  secretaries  and 
committeemer  and  of  the  members  generally 
of  other  less  fortunate  and  more  or  less 
harassed  societies  to  water  copiously.  It 
certainly  is  a  little  depressing,  when  strug¬ 
gling  against  adverse  conditions  or  plodding 
with  difficulty  along  that  narrow  path  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  success  and  failure,  to 
hear  of  societies  which  accumulate  funds 
apparently  without  any  difficulty.  We  were 
told  the  other  day  of  a  horticultural  society 
in  the  Midlands  which  has  a  balance  of  close 
on  £500  in  hand,  but  for  the  moment  the  name 
of  the  society  has  escaped  our  memory.  To¬ 
day  a  correspondent  sends  us  particulars  of 
the  Goole  H.S.,  which  has  funds  to  the  extent 
of  £330,  and  this  despite  a  loss  on  last  year's 
show  of  £120,  due  to  the  adverse  weather. 
Well,  we  may  be  sure  they  deserve  their  good 


fortune.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  some¬ 
thing  better  might  be  done  with  such  consider¬ 
able  sums  of  money  than  hoard  them  up. 

Blind  Gardeners. 

Last  week  we  referred  briefly  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  R.  Mercer,  who  secured  the  largest 
amount  of  prize-money  at  the  show  of  the 
Hutton  (Kent)  and  District  Cottage  Gar¬ 
deners’  M.I.  Society,  is  blind.  Since  then  a 
correspondent  has  written  to  say  that  amongst 
those  who  entered  their  gardens  for  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Gwennap  (Corn¬ 
wall)  Gardening  Society  was  a  blind  man, 
Samuel  Hancock,  of  Goongumpas,  who  not 
only  does  a  good  deal  of  the  planting  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  ground,  but  also,  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  most  of  the  weeding.  The  judges 
were  surprised  at  his  knowledge  of  the  various 
vegetables  and  their  whereabouts.  He  led 
them  from  bed  to  bed,  and  spoke  of  his  crops 
as  if  he  could  see  them  before  him.  His  gar¬ 
den  won  the  fourth  prize  in  the  cottagers’ 
class. 

The  Hundredth  Annual  Show. 

Mr.  Henry  Coates,  in  introducing  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Tullibardine  at  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  centenary  show  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Perthshire,  said  it  was  now 
exactly  100  years  since  the  society  was  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  century  the 
society  had  done  what  it  could  to  foster  a 
love  of  horticulture  and  of  the  beautiful  in 
their  county.  He  thought  he  saw  before  them 
that  afternoon  a  consummation  of  that  work, 
because  never  before,  the  secretary  and  judges 
had  assured  him,  had  they  had  such  a  dis¬ 
play  of  flowers  and  plants  and  fruits.  Lord 
Tullibardine  congratulated  them  on  the  very 
successful  show  there  that  day.  They  had 
about  the  biggest  marquee  in  the  world,  and 
had  managed  to  fill  it. 

The  Midland.  Daffodil  Society. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  one  of  the  hon.  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society,  sends 
us  the  annual  report  (seventh)  for  1905,  and 
the  schedule  of  prizes,  etc.,  for  1906.  Re¬ 
gretful  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Perowne,  who  held  the 
position  of  president  since  the  inception  of 
the  society.  Mr.  W.  A.  Milner,  of  Totley 
Hall.  Sheffield,  was  elected  in  his  place.  The 
statement  of  accounts  shows  an  expenditure 
of  £207  5s.  4d.,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£94  11s.  lid.  The  exhibition  for  next  year 
will  be  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
April,  prizes  being  offered  to  the  amount  of 
£150.  The  Midland  Daffodil  Society  is  in 
a  good  state  of  health,  and  growing.  Judging 
by  the  enthusiastic  speeches  made  at  the  din¬ 
ner  this  year,  the  members  have  great  faith 
in  the  vitality  of  the  society  and  look  for¬ 
ward  confidently  to  further  progress  and  im¬ 
provements. 
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The  Biggest  Big  Gooseberry. 

Last  week  we  gave  particulars  of  some  big 
Gooseberries  which  took  prizes  at  a  Goose¬ 
berry-growers’  society.  Since  then,  at  a 
Windlaton  Society’s  show,  the  heaviest  berry 
exhibited  weighed  28  dwts.  The  weight  of 
the  winning  two  Gooseberries  was  38  dwts. 
8g  grains. 

Resigned  after  Twenty-seven  Years. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Islehai'n 
(Soharn)  H.S.,  iield  on  Aulgust  16th,  the  lion, 
secretary,  with  sincere  regret,  handed  in  his 
written  resignation,  after  twenty-seven  years’ 
sendee,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  :  “  That  the  society  re¬ 
grets  that  Mr.  It.  Bradley  has  resigned  his 
secretaryship,  and  accords  him  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  services  during,  the  past 
twenty-seven  years.”  The  president  (Rev. 
H.  W.  Robinson)  agreed  to  act  as  secretary 
pro  tan.  till  a  new  one  can  be  found. 

Doncaster  Gardeners1  Meeting, 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Doncaster  and  District 
Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  was  a  Sutton’s  Improved  Tele¬ 
graph  Cucumber,  sent  by  Mr.  Tann,  25in. 
long,  8gin.  in  girth,  and  weighing  3|lbs.  At 
the  same  meeting  Mr.  Mallinder,  of  Hodsock 
Priory,  was  the  lecturer,  his  subject  being 
“  The  Rose,”  and  he  gave  an  excellent  lecture 
on  the  propagation  and  culture  of  this  flower. 
He  would  like  to  see,  he  said,  Roses  exhibited 
in  bunches  of,  say,  six  blooms  dissimilar,  with 
a  foot  or  more  foliage,  instead  of  in  the  usual 
way.  C.  Leeson. 

Outings  of  the  Reading  Gardeners’ 
Association. 

During  the  past  month  two  very  pleasant 
meetings  have  been  held.  The  first  was  an 
evening  gathering,  when  about  one  hundred 
members,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Friedlander,  paid  a  visit  to  the  gardens 
and  grounds  of  Wliiteknights  Park.  Mr. 
Bright,  the  head  gardener,  has  been  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  association  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  is  known  as  a  grower  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability.  Therefore  it  was  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  so  many  members  were  pre¬ 
sent  on  this  occasion.  The  houses  were  first 
inspected,  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  claim¬ 
ing  most  attention.  The  trees  were  grown  in 
small  boxes,  and  were  carrying  splendid 
crops  of  fruit  of  large  size  and  good  colour, 
testifying  to  excellent  culture.  Such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Lord  Napier,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle, 
Bellegarde  were  especially  fine.  The  kitchen 
garden  contained  good  crops  of  vegetables. 
A  feature  of  the  terrace  gardens  was  four 
beds  of  Sweet-williams.  These  old-fashioned 
flowers  were  making  a  charming  display,  and 
an  object  lesson  to  many  in  massing  for 
effect.  In  one  house  some  splendid  fruits  of 
Royal  Jubilee  Melon  were  noted. .  The  secre¬ 
tary  conveyed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friedlander, 
who  met  the  party  in  the  grounds,  the  thanks 
of  the  members  present  for  their  kindness  in 
throwing  open  the  gardens  for  inspection. 
Both  Mr.  and  Airs.  Friedlander  expressed 
themselves  las  being  delighted  to  see  the 
members  present,  and  offered  their  well 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  association.  The 
second  was  the  annual  outing,  and  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  many 
held  by  the  association.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  fine,  the  number  of  members 
taking  part  in  the  outing  was  a  record,  and 
the  party  was  accompanied  by  the  president, 


Mr.  Leonard  Sutton.  The  members  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  G.W.R.  Reading  Station  at 
10.30  a.m.  Three  saloons  were  attached  to 
the  10.35  train  to  convey  the  party  to  Blen¬ 
heim,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
having  kindly  given  permission  for  the  Palace 
gardens  to  be  thrown  open  for  inspection. 
Immediately  on  arrival  the  party,  116  in  all, 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  president,  sat 
down  to  luncheon  at  the  Marlborough  Arms 
Hotel.  Afterwards,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Garrett,  his  Grace’s  head  gardener,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Palace,  where  special  facili¬ 
ties  had  been  granted  for  the  members  to  look 
through  the  state  apartments.  The  gardens 
and  ornamental  grounds  were  next  visited. 
The  Italian  garden  certainly  attracted 
the  most  attention.  This  was  looking 
exceedingly  gay.  The  walk  by  the  lake 
through  the  “  American  ”  garden  and 
through  the  shady  glades  leading  to 
the  kitchen  garden  and  glasshouses  was 
much  enjoyed.  The  crops  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  in  excellent  condition,  wliilst  the 
Carnations  were  the  feature  of  the  flowers 
under  glass.  The  party  arrived  back  at  eight 
o’clock,  one  and  all  having  spent  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  day,  thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
president  and  the  arrangements  made  by  Mr. 
Garrett. 

Much  in  Little. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  East  Anglian  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club  for  an  essay  upon  “  How  to 
Make  and  Keep  a  Lawn,”  confined  to  single- 
handed  gardeners,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  R. 

Mace,  of  Thorpe. - The  first  exhibition  in 

connection  with  the  newly-formed  horticul¬ 
tural  society  for  All  Cannings  (Devizes), 
Littlehampton,  and  Allington  was  held  on 
August  16th. — —All  the  products  exhibited 
at  the  Brookfield  Allottees’  H.S.  show  at 
Hornsey  Rise  were  grown  on  the  little  estate 
given  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  for  garden  purposes,  with  the 
exception  of  floral  specimens  raised  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  window-sills  and  wild  flowers 
gathered  by  children.-— — Dr.  Oldershaw, 
speaking  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Poulton-cum-Seacombe  and  Liscard  Allot¬ 
ment  Garden  Association,  suggested  that  in 
future  further  interest  might  be  added  by 
calling  upon  the  children  competitors  to  name 

the  flowers  composing  their  exhibits. - Th© 

secretary  of  the  Beeston  Garden  Holders’ 
Protection  Association  ha®  resigned,  owing  to 
the  members  evincing  so  little  interest  in°the 
association. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

September. 

4th. — Mansfield  H.S.  (annual  meeting); 

Horsforth  Gardeners’  M.I.  Society 
(weekly  meeting);  Abbytlr  H.S. 
(monthly  meeting) ;  Walsall  Florist 
Society  (monthly  meeting) ;  Wal- 
soken  and  Wisbech  H.S.  (monthly 
meeting). 

5th. — Bicester  (Oxon)  H.S.  (show)  ;  Lough¬ 
borough  and  Dist.  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Assoc,  (exhibition  of  Dahlias  and 
committee  meeting) ;  Dulwich  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Seaton  Delaval  and  New  Hart¬ 
ley  H.S.  (monthly  meeting);  Bark¬ 
ing  and  Ripple  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (monthly  meeting) ;  Addle- 
stone  and  Dist.  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Assoc,  (monthly  meeting) ;  Profes¬ 
sional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Society, 
Leeds  (monthly  meeting) ;  Rother¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Society 


(monthly  meeting)  ;  Sevenoaks  Gar¬ 
deners’  and  Amateurs’  M.I.  Society 
(bi-monthly  meeting) ;  Croydon  and 
Dist.  Horticultural  M.I.  Society 
(monthly  meeting). 

6th. — Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  (Dahlia 
show)  ;  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot¬ 
land  H.S.  (show,  two  days);  Preston 
and  Fulwood  H.S.  (show,  two  days)  ; 
King’s  Lynn  H.S.  (show) ;  Terring- 
ton  and  Marshland  H.S.  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Wood  Green  and  Dist. 
Amateur  H.S.  (monthly  meeting) ; 
Sheffield  Floral  and  H.S.  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Newport  (Mon.)  and  Dist. 
Gardeners'  M.I.  Assoc,  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Lewis  and  Dist.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  (monthly  meeting)  ; 
Bideford  and  Dist.  H.S.  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Bradford  and  Dist.  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Ipswich  and  Dist.  Gardeners’ 
and  Amateurs’  Assoc,  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)- 

7th. — National  Dahlia  Society  (Crystal  Palace 
show,  two  days) ;  Paisley  H.S.  (show, 
two  days) ;  Stamford  and  Dist.  H.S. 
(show) ;  Westerham  Gardeners’, 
Amateurs’,  and  Cottagers’  M.I. 
Society  (Dahlia  show) ;  Wargrave 
and  Dist.  Gardeners’  Assoc,  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Tibshelf  Floral,  Horticul¬ 
tural,  and  Rose  Society  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Batley  and  Dist.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Paxton  Society  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Greenstreet  and  Dist. 
Gardeners’  and  Cottagers’  Society 
(monthly  meeting). 

8th. — Ambergate  Cottage  Gardeners’  Society 
(monthly  meeting) ;  Weybridge  and 
Dist.  H.S.  (monthly  meeting); 
Ulster  H-S.  (committee  meeting). 

9th. — Seaton  Delaval  and  New  Hartley  Floral 
and  H.S.  (show);  Longwitton,  Rotli- 
ley,  and  Dist.  H.S.  (show) ;  Thorn¬ 
ton  Heath  and  Dist.  H.S.  (Dahlia 
show)  ;  Huddersfield  and  Dist.  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Sparkhill  and  Dist.  Amateur 
H.S.  (Dahlia  and  herbaceous  night) ; 
Leeds  Paxton  Society  (weekly  meet¬ 
ing). 

- ♦ - 

Hygienic  Value  of  Trees. — The  value  of 
trees  in  purifying  the  air  of  cities  with 
crowded  populations  may  be  roughly  esti¬ 
mated.  Supposing  that,  on  an  average,  there 
are  5,000  stomata  per  square  foot  of  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  and  that  in  every  6  in.  height  of  tree 
branches  of  grown  trees  there  are  100  square 
feet.  Then  an  ordinary  tree  of  moderate  size 
gives  off  as  much  oxygen  as  is  fouled  by  15 
adults  in  human  respiration.  This  is  a 
moderate  estimate,  yet  it  helps  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  influence  of  shady  trees  in  cities 
and  along  public  roads. 


Fruit  Culture  in  Great  Britain. — Of  late 
years  fruit  culture  in  Greet  Britain  has 
largely  developed.  There  were  148,221  acres 
of  orchards  in  Great  Britain  in  1873,  and  in 
1904  there  were  243,008  acres.  We  import 
13,000,000  cwts.  of  fruit  every  year,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  this  could  be  grown  at 
home.  Our  production  of  small  fruit — that 
is,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc. — increased 
from  69,792  acres  in  1897  to  77,947  acres  in 
1904.  In  the  same  period  the  acreage  of 
Wheat,  corn,  and  green  crops  has  steadily 
declined. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  GARDENS. 

V. — Scarlet’s  Park. 

Scarlet’s  Park  is  situated  on  the  renowned 
Bath  Road,  about  two  miles  from  Twyford, 
and  five  from  Maidenhead.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wells,  whose 
head  gardener  is  Mr.  J.  Botley,  a  well-known 
writer  in  the  horticultural  press,  and  also  a 
first  class  amateur  photographer.  The 
grounds  are  certainly  not  so  extensive  as 
some  that  I  have  described,  but,  leaving  the 
park  and  meadow  lands  out  of  consideration, 
the  gardens  are  conveniently  placed  for  “  get- 
at-able-ness,”  if  such  a  word  is  allowed.  On 
approaching  the  garden  from  the  gardener’s 
lodge  one  passes  through  a  part  of  the  veget¬ 
able  garden  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of 
Beans,  Peas,  and  green  stuff,  with  a  few  fruit 
trees  dotted  about,  and  bordered  by  a  hedge 
of  Lavender.  The  Rose  gai’den  is  next  seen, 
where  some  of  the  latest  varieties  are  in 
evidence.  Like  a  good  many  other  “  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  cloth,”  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wells 
takes  a  great  interest  in  Roses,  and  spends  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  training  and  trimming 
his  bushes  and  standards. 

Leaving  the  Roses,  we  next  come  to  the 
forcing  pits,  frames,  ash  beds  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Orchid  house,  and  potting  sheds, 
which  are  all  well  placed  for  convenience. 
The  Orchid  house  contains  some  good  things, 
not  a  few  having  been  sent  home  from  the 
East  by  one  of  Mr.  Wells’s  sons,  and  the 
Chrysanthemum  quarter  was  well  Stocked 
with  a  large  number  of  the  newest  varieties. 
A  walk  through  a  very  nice  Rose  pergola, 
which  divides  the  well-stocked  kitchen  garden 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  brings  one  to  the 
glass  houses,  in  which  were  a  good  selection 
of  Carnations,  Campanulus,  Schizanthus, 
Hydrangeas,  etc.,  in  preparation  for  the  con¬ 
servatory.  The  fernery,  which  was  just 
putting  on  its  new  growth  when  I  visited, 
would  look  at  its  best  a  little  later  on. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  a  pretty  feature 
of  these  gardens,  a  fine  strain  of  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  being  cultivated,  as  well  as  good 
breadths  of  Carnations  of  the  varieties  Miss 
A.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Raby 
Castle,  etc.  The  Plum  trees  on  the  walls 
and  fences  fortunately  escaped  the  effects  of 
the  spring  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  which  have 
so  sadly  marred  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop 
in  this  district.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  rock  garden,  in  which  Mr.  Wells  also 
takes  great  pride,  doing  most  of  the  arrang¬ 
ing;  planting,  etc.,  himself.  It  was  a  blaze 
of  colour,  Aubrietias,  Anemones,  and  Arabis 
(especially  the  double  variety)  vieing  with 
each  other  as  to  which  could  show  the  biggest 
patches  of  bloom.  At  other  times,  Poly¬ 

anthus,  Gentians,  Violets,  Primroses,  Pansies 
and  dozens  of  rock  plants  in  great  profusion 
make  this  one  of  the  prettiest  little  comers 
imaginable.  jj_  q 

- - o - 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication,  spent  his 
leisure  in  gardening.  “  If  you  could  see  the 
Cabbages  I  raise,”  he  said  to  a  deputation. 
“  you  would  not  ask  me  to  resume  the  crown.” 
*  *  * 

Flowers  for  the  Cemetery. — There  is  to 
be  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £300,  a  plant-house 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Eastern  Cemetery,  Dun¬ 
dee,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  flowers, 
which  will  be  used  for  decorating  the  public 
parks.  Through  the  sale  of  plants  to  lair- 
holders  it  is  expected  that  an  income  will  be 
derived  sufficient  to  pay  the  upkeep  of  the 
hoflse. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  oj  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
Irrief  as  possible  and  mitten  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies— see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  amt  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


A  Cold  Glasshouse. 

Will  you  kindly  help  me  to  make  the  best  of  a 
glasshouse  I  have.  The  house  runs  from  my 
parlour  to  a  shed  in  which  the  heating  appara¬ 
tus  is.  It  is  a  lean-to,  and  facing  south,  about 
5  yards  long  and  2  yards  wide.  It  is  bricked 
up'  each  side  about  3  ft.,  leaving  a  path  in  the 
centre,  and  in  between  the  bricks  and  the  side 
is  soil.  Please  note  the  heating  apparatus  is 
out  of  order,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  getting  it 
repaired.  At  present  it  is  full  of  Tomatos. 
Please  say  what  flowers,  etc. ,  I  can  plant  to  nuke 
it  look  nice  in  winter.  All  last  winter  it  was 
bare.  I  want  it  different  this  year.  Of  course, 
nothing  can  be  done  until  the  Tomatos  are  off. 
(C.  H.  Murton.) 

There  is  scarcely  anything  that  would  make  a 
show  in  an  unheated  house  during  winter  except 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties  in  all  sorts  of  colour  and  adapted  for 
late  flowering.  Unless  you  have  prepared  for  this 
contingency,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  plants 
of  some  florist  or  nurseryman,  so  that  you  can 
plant  them  out  in  the  house  after  the  Tomatos 
have  been  cleared  away.  Very  choice  white 
varieties  are  Western  King,  Snowdrift,  Queen 
of  the  Exe,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  and  Miss 
R.  Cadbury.  Useful  crimson  varieties  are  Red 
Canning,  Cullingfordii,  Putney  George,  and  Hilda 
Tullev.  For  pink  varieties  you  might  select  some 
or  other  of  the  following: — Princess  Victoria 
Pink,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Nellie  Bean,  and  Framfield. 
Very  good  yellows  are  W.  H.  Lincoln,  King  of 
Plumes,  Princess  Victoria  Yellow,  and  Mrs. 
Greenfield.  A  very  choice  and  handsome  bronze 
variety  is  Tuxedo,  to  which  might  be  added  Lord 
Brooke  and  Mrs.  -Sarah  Owen.  One  plant  of  each 
of  the  above  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  fill  the 
whole  of  your  house,  even  if  the  plants  were  only 
of  moderate  size.  You  could,  however,  select  the 
colours  which  you  would  prefer,  taking  the  names 
of  each  colour  in  The  order  we  have  given  them. 

Potato  Tubers  Growing  on  tbe  Stems. 

A  customer  of  mine  has  just  brought  me  to 
look  at  a  Potato  haulm  with  Potatos  growing  on 
it.  He  tells  me  he  has  been  gardening  for  fifty 
years  and  never  saw  anything  like  it.  They 
are  not  seed  pods  for  they  show  the  eyes.  They 
are  exactly  like  a  Potato  grown  in  the  soil.  Is  it 
a  rare  occurrence?  If  so,  and  you  would  like  to 
see  it,  I  will  try  and  obtain  the  loan  of  one  of 
them.  (R.  S.  Ellis.) 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
Potato  tubers  growing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
upon  Potato  stems,  but  we  think  it  more  often 
occurs  in  field  cultures  than  in  gardens.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  the  base  of  the  stem  not  having 
been  covered  with  soil,  and  for  this  reason 
Potatos  that  behave  in  this  way  more  often  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  rows  where  the  plough  may 
have  only  partly  succeeded  in  covering  them. 
The  same  thing  may  often  be  seen  where  Potatos 
are  left  lying  upon  the  ground  rather  thickly, 
where  they  may  have  been  pitted  or  clamped  in 
the  winter  time.  The  Potatos  start  growing,  but 
being  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  is 
nothing  to  cover  the  young  tubers,  consequently 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawns 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  slated  whether  the 
garden  is  flal  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


they  appear  growing  from  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  stem,  and  when  this  happens,  we 
have  often  seen  other  tubers  produced  in  suc¬ 
cession  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stem. 
There  is  nothing  very  abnormal  in  all  this.  It 
simply  means  that  the  branches  thickened  to 
form  tubers  as  usual,  but  not  being  covered  with 
earth  they  become  green  and  appear  abnormal. 
We  have  little  doubt  it  can  be  induced  artifici¬ 
ally  by  laying  tubers  on  the  ground  and  allowing 
them  to  grow  at  will  without  being  covered  with 
soil  during  the  summer  months.  They  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  useless  for  cooking  purposes, 
and  would  be  poisonous  owing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  so  much  green  matter  in  them. 

Spiraeas  Wild  or  Cultivated. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  so  promptly  answer 
my  question  in  naming  the  plants  in  The 
Gardening  World  for  August  12th.  I  find  I 
have  not  made  myself  clear.  Are  the  two 
Spiraeas  named  cultivated  or  wild  species?  (B. 
Lockwood.) 

Unless  they  were  purely  garden  creations  they 
must  of  necessity  be  wild  in  some  country  or 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Spiraea  Ulmaria  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  but  is  often  cultivated  in 
gardens  all  the  same,  especially  the  double  and 
the  variegated  varieties.  S.  camtschatica  is  a 
native  of  Kamtschatka,  and  is,  of  course,  always 
a  cultivated  plant  in  this  country. 

Cactaceous  Plants. 

Can  you  kindly  inform  me  of  any  descriptive 
handbooks  of  cactaceous  plants  and  succulent 
plants,  together  with  their  prices  and  where 
obtainable?  (G.  H.  K.) 

The  most  suitable  book  for  your  purpose  we 
think  would  be  “  Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs,” 
by  W.  Watson.  It  is  sold  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C.  In 
cloth  it  is  priced  at  5s.  with  postage  extra.  A 
much  smaller  book  on  the  same  subject  entitled 
“  Hints  on  Cacti  and  Rare  Plants,”  is  bv  A. 
Blank  and  Co.  It  is  published  by  A.  T.  De  la 
Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Limited, 
Rheinlander  Building,  New  York,  U.S.A.  This 
is  a  very  small  book  or  pamphlet  in  paper  covers, 
and  is  offered  at  10  cents. 

Leaves  of  Water  Lilies  Tunneled. 

Our  Water  Lilies  in  a  small  pond  are  very 
much  disfigured  by  some  grub  that  tunnel's 
through  the  soft  substance  of  the  leaves.  1 
should  be  very  grateful  if  you  could  suggest  a 
means  of  checking  these  depredations.  (A.  J.  W.) 

There  is  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of 
these  water  grubs  by  the  use  of  a  weak  spray 
of  kerosene  emulsion.  If  properly  made,  there 
should  be  no  free  kerosene,  and  therefore  no 
danger  to  the  leaves  of  the  Water  Lilies  if  used 
in  a  weak,  diluted  state.  It  is  too  lat-e  now  to 
obtain  the  full  results  of  the  use  of  such  a  sprav, 
but  it  may  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  grubs 
and  make  it  easier  for  you  to  still  further  reduce 
their  numbers  next  year.  You  should  commence 
spraying  as  soon  as  you  can  detect  the  first 
tunnel  made  in  a  leaf. 
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Mildew  on  Crimson  Rambler. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  dusting  the 
foliage  of  this  useful  Rose  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  mildew,  of  which  I  send  you  a  sample. 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  trouble  which  is  dis¬ 
figuring  the  plant?  (A.  U.  Roberts.) 

The  mildew  has  now  passed  into  its  second 
stage,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  destroy  than 
the  early  stage  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
All  you  can  do  now  is  to  cut  away  and  burn  the 
very  worst  of  diseased  shoots  or  branches,  or  even 
leaves.  You  could  then  spray  the  plants  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  potassium,  otherwise  known  as  liver  of 
sulphur,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  further  spread 
of  the  fungus.  This  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
l  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Next  year  you  should 
commence  to  spray  earlier,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  fungus  that  could  possibly  pass  into 
the  second  stage,  which  is  most  difficult  to 
destroy. 

Earwiffs  on  Dahlias. 

My  Dahlias  are  very  much  infested  with  some 
nsect,  which  eats  the  leaves  and  flowers.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  must  be  earwigs.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  deal  with  them?  (J.  C.  R.) 

You  should  get  some  dry  moss  and  put  a  small 
quantity  of  it  inside  thumb  pots  or  small  pots  of 
variable  sizes,  whichever  you  may  have  on  hand. 
Place  one  of  these  pots  on  the  top  of  the  flower¬ 
pots,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  discover  the 
insects  which  are  infesting  your  Dahlias.  We 
think  that  in  all  probability  they  are  earwigs. 
They  should,  of  course,  be  destroyed  when  caught. 

Garden  Peas  Mildewed. 

A  fine  late  crop  of  Veitch’s  Perfection  Pea  here 
has  quite  succumbed  owing  to  a  bad  attack  of 
mildew.  The  plants  now  seem  quite  hopeless. 
Could  you  suggest  the  cause,  and  say  how  it  could 
be  prevented  another  year?  (M.  C.) 

The  fungus  which  has  destroyed  your  Peas  is 
the  common  Pea  mildew  (Erysiphe  Martii).  If 
you  had  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  disease 
loosened  up  the  surface  of  the  ground,  mulched  it 
with  rank  litter  of  some  sort,  and  then  copiously 
watered  the  ground,  you  would  have  done  much 
to  save  the  Peas  by  inducing  a  vigorous  growth. 
It  was  no  doubt  the  very  hot  and  dry  weather 
in  July  that  did  all  the  mischief,  and  you  could 
have  guarded  against  it  by  being  prepared  in  the 
way  we  describe.  The  fungus  itself  can,  of 
course,  be  attacked  with  some  degree  of  success 
if  done  in  the  very  earliest  stages.  This  might 
consist  of  dusting  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  or  spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium. 
After  the  fungus  has  advanced  beyond  a  certain 
stage  the  constitution  of  the  plant  gets  sapped, 
and  spraying  is  then  practically  useless. 

Sweet  Peas  a  Failure. 

I  made  a  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  in  April  to  form 
succession  to  the  early  ones.  During  August 
they  produced  a  few  flowers  only,  but  for  what 
reason  I  cannot  say.  Can  you  suggest  a  cause 
for  such  behaviour?  (S.  W.  R.) 

It  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  for 
certain  what  was  the  cause  of  failure,  although 
we  can  make  suggestions.  In  the  first  place, 
April  is  a  very  late  period  at  which  to  sow  Sweet 
Peas,  as  they  rarely  succeed  when  the  season 
following  turns  out  to  be  dry  and  warm.  Sweet 
Peas  to  be  a  success  should  never  be  sown  later 
than  the  middle  of  March,  and  those  who  have 
tried  sowing  in  October  and  November  have  been 
quite  successful,  getting  large  quantities  of 
flowers  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  if  the  plants 
had  been  sown  in  spring.  Possibly  also  the  seeds 
were  sown  too  thickly,  which  is  a  common  fault 
with  many  in  the  sowing  of  annuals  of  various 
kinds.  When  the  plants  are  crowded  they  never 
attain  any  vigour,  and  can  only  produce  a  few 
flowers  on  the  main  stem,  being  unable  to  throw 
out  side  branches.  You  may  also  have  had 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  same  ground  for  several  years 
in  succession.  No  doubt,  also,  the  ground  was 
unusually  dry  during  July. 

Two  Colours  in  a  Dahlia. 

A  Dahlia  which  I  planted  in  my  garden  last 
June  has  produced  several  flowers,  one  half  of 
each  being  red  and  the  other  tipped  with  white. 


Can  you  say  if  this  is  a  common  occurrence? 
(P.  M.) 

It  is  a  fairly  common  occurrence  in  gardens, 
but  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  certain  varieties 
than  in  others  which  are  fairly  constant  and  do 
not  sport  in  this  way.  No  doubt  it  is  a  fault  of 
the  varieties  which  you  have  in  your  collection. 
They  may  please  your  fancy  or  otherwise,  but 
this  method  of  variation  is  not  uncommon. 

Replanting  Montbretias. 

My  Montbretias  have  flowered  well  this  year, 
indeed  twice  as  well  as  last  year.  Do  they  ever 
require  transplanting,  and  how  often  should  it 
be  done?  (T.  Wallis.) 

We  should  be  guided  by  circumstances;  so  long 
as  your  plants  continue  to  flower  well  or  even 
satisfactorily,  you  should  not  disturb  the  bulbs 
at  all.  Other  people  in  districts  where  Mont¬ 
bretias  are  of  easy  cultivation  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  transplant  them  every  two  years, 
so  that  the  bulbs  could  be  spaced  out  at  the 
proper  distance  apart.  You  should  be  guided 
much  in  the  same  way.  When  the  plants  get  too 
thick  to  flower  well,  you  should  lift  and  trans¬ 
plant  them  in  the  following  winter  or  early 
spring  after  the  foliage  has  thoroughly  died 
down. 

A  Plague  of  Cats. 

My  garden,  like  that  of  everybody  else  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  very  much  infested  with  cats. 
Can  any  means  be  devised  to  keep  them  out? 
(T.  Wallis.) 

There  are  several  very  effective  methods  of 
keeping  cats  out  by  using  wire  netting  on  the  top 
of  the  garden  wall  or  fence.  One  method  is  to 
fasten  the  lower  portion  of  the  wire  netting  and 
leave  the  upper  end  loose,  so  that  it  would  be 
too  unsteady  for  any  cat  to  struggle  over  it  if 
properly  fixed  up.  Another  plan  is  to  lay  the 
wire  netting  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  that 
one  edge  could  hang  ocer  one  side  and  the  other 
edge  hang  into  the  other  garden.  This  would  be 
impracticable,  however,  if  your  neighbour  objected  , 
to  wire  netting  overhanging  his  garden.  Another 
excellent  expedient  is  to  fit  up  short  supporting 
pillars  on  the  top  of  the  wall  in  which  a  kind  of 
frame  work  roller  is  supported  on  a  pivot.  This 
roller  might  consist  of  a  piece  of  board  at  either 
end  on  which  cross  pieces  of  a  good  length  might 
be  nailed,  so  that  at  least  four  lathes  of  wood 
would  project  from  this  roller-like  machine.  The 
cats  will  spring  for  this  roller  in  the  usual  way, 
but  being  merely  hung  on  pivots,  it  will  turn  and 
let  the  cats  drop.  Another  portion  of  the  roller 
will  turn  round,  and  the  process  may  be  re¬ 
peated,  but  the  cats  will  be  foiled,  provided  you 
make  your  rollers  to  turn  easily  upon  their 
axes  when  an  animal  the  weight  of  a  cat 
attempts  to  alight  on  them. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  W.)  1,  Lavatera  trimestris ;  2,  Lychnis 
coeli-rosa ;  3,  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum ;  4 
EschsCholtzia  californica  ;  5.  Malope  trifida  gran- 
diflora  ;  6,  Clarkia  pulchella. — (D.  D.)  1,  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum ;  2,  Miltonia  spectabilis ;  3 

Peperomia  metallica;  4,  Carex  brunnea  varie- 
gata;  5,  Maranta  bicolor.— (J.  C.  R.)  1,  Cam¬ 
panula  isophylla  alba  ;  2,  Campanula  pumila  alba  ; 

'7| ■  4  eronica  incana  ;  4,  Centaurea  ragusina  can- 
didissima ;  5,  Lunaria  annua ;  6,  Centaurea 

moschata  ;  7,  Malva  sylvestris. — (M.  R.)  1,  Poten- 
tilla  nepalensis ;  2,  Stachys  coccinea  ;  3,  Lobelia 
fulgens  \  ictoria  ;  4,  Gazania  splendens  variegata  ; 

5,  Melissa  officinalis  aureo- variegata ;  6,  Santo- 
lina  Chamaecyparissus.— (R.  McB.)  1,  Gaultheria 
procumbens ;  2,  Pernettya  mueronata ;  3.  Hip- 
pophae  rhamnoides  ;  4,  Sambucus  racemosus ;  5, 
Symphoricarpos  racemosus ;  5,  Leycesteria  for- 
mosa. — (F.  R.  J.)  1,  Agapanthus  umbellatus;  2, 
Rudbeckia  speciosa  ;  3,  Coreopsis  Drummondi ;  4, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora.—  (Geo.  Walker,  Elgin)  The 
seed-pods  are  those  of  the  Bladder  Senna.  (Colutea 
arborescens). — (T.  C.  B.)  Eupatorium  purpureum. 

Large  Flowered  Single  Rose. 

Would  you  kindly  name  in  your  next  issue 
hall  a  dozen  Roses  with  large  single  flowers,  of 
which  I  am  very  fond?  (F.  Wilson.) 

Two  fine  white  varieties  are  Rosa  macrantha 
and  R.  4  ha.  The  flowers  of  R.  Andersoni  are 


quite  as  large  as  the  above  but  of  a  beautiful 
pink.  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar  is  a  single  Rose,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  the  colour.  Another 
fine  white,  producing  large  clusters  of  flowers,  is 
R.  moschata  himalayica.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  R.  rugosa,  including  the  ordinary  or 
rose-coloured  type,  and  the  white  one  R.  r.  alba. 
The  above  will  furnish  you  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  variety. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.— 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Camellias,  Shrubs  for  forc¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Rose  Trees  ;  also  Choice 
Flowering  Bulbs,  etc. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham. — Robert  Sydenham’s  Unique  Bulb  List. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 
— New  Hybrid  Gladioli. 

Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Handsworth,  near  Sheffield. — Bulbs. 

Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  19,  Hope 
Street,  Glasgow. — Dutch  Bulbs  and  Roots. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. 
— Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.  ;  also  Catalogue  of 
Border,  Tree  and  Malmaison  Carnations ;  Special 
List  of  Strawberries;  Two  Grand  New  Roses  for 
Autumn  Delivery. 

W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling,  N.B. — 
Drummond’s  Flower  Bulb  Catalogue. 

Dicksons  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — ‘Bulb  Catalogue. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 
— Robertson’s  Gold  Medal  Irish-grown  Bulbs. 


Rare  Flowering  Plant. — In  the  village  of 
Longforgan,  near  Dundee,  which  is  famous 
for  its  beautiful  cottage  gardens,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimen  of  Yucca  recurvifolia  is  now  in 
full  bloom.  The  plant  carries  650  separate 
blooms,  which  rise  spike  above  spike  in  re¬ 
markable  beauty,  each  drooping  flower  being 
nearly  as  large  as  a  Tulip,  and  of  a  creamy 
white  colour. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

V. 

New  Varieties  uersus  Old. 

The  autumn  -work  in  our  main  borders  is 
upon  us.  Planting  and  transplanting,  filling 
gaps,  dividing  roots,  taking  cuttings — 
these  are  some  of  the  many  operations 
waiting  to  be  done.  It  is  at  this  season 
when  we  do  well  to  be  on  the  look  out  for 
fresh  subjects,  for  it  is  the  greatest  mistake 
possible  to  go  on  year  after  year  with 
exactly  the  same  plan's.  It  may  be,  we 
have  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums  and  other  perennial  plants 
that  we  have  possessed  ior  many  years,  and 
I  would  put  the  question  :  Is  it  not  a !  pity 
to  give  no  welcome  to  the  many  beauiful 
varieties  that  have  been  introduced  during 
recent  years  1  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advise 
my  readers  to  fill  their  gardens  with  the 
mmynoveltes  that  are  continually  being 
brought  to  our  notice.  But  the  gardening 
world  has  made  such  wonderful  strides  that 


wl^en  a  plant  has 
constitution  and  in  other  ways  excellent, 
then  I  think  it  is  often  a  pity  to  grow 
really  old  varieties  of  plants,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  inferior  to  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions.  And  then,  again,  how  it  increases 
our  interest  in  our  gardens  to  have  fresh 
subjects  growing  there,  to  be  watched  and 
tended  with  much  expectation  and  keen 
anxiety  until  their  flowers  are  matured  and 
we  see  them  in  all  their  glory. 

Indispensable  Perennials. 

I  want  to-day  to  call  attention  to  a  dozen 
of  what  I  may  say  are  first-class  border 
plants  for  summer  flowering,  either  on 
account  of  their  beauty,  their  long  period 
of  flowering,  or  the  particular  time  that 
sees  them  in  blossom.  All  these  things  have 
to  be  considered  ;  and  it  is  just  because  the 
novice  has  not  always  made  a  sufficient  study 
of  these  points  that  his  garden  frequently 
is  one  month  a  veritable  mass  of  gay  colour, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  perhaps  woefully 
deficient. 

For  June  and  July  flowering  that 
delightful  Anthemis  tinctoria  is  invaluable. 

.  Truly  old  fashioned  is  this  plant, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  modern 
strains  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  We  have 
not  a  great  number  of  yellow-flowered  per¬ 
ennials  for  the  particular  time  that  this 
Anthemis  is  in  blossom,  and  therefore  it 
fills  a  real  want.  Nine  gardens  out  of  ten 
sadly  lack  yellow  in  the  mixed  border  in 
June  and  July.  Besides  the  variety  men¬ 
tioned  there  is  also  A.  tinctoria  Ivelwayii, 
which  is  just  as  free-flowering  but  bears 
blossom  of  a  paler  tint.  These  plants  may 
be  established  in  the  autumn  :  they  are  not 
at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  and  will  often  do 
well  on  a  hot,  dry  border  where  other  sub¬ 
jects  that  flower  as  late.as  this  fail  altogether. 
I  should  add  that  the  plants  attain  about  two 
and  a  half  feet,  and  they  continue  in  flower 
over  a  very  long  period.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  over-estimate  the  value  of  that  last 
point,  and  in  many  cases  I  would  put  it 
equal  with,  if  not  before,  beauty.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  to  the  display 
and  decorative  effect  of  our  borders  if  such 
and  such  a  space  yields  us  blossom,  which  of 
course  means  colour  for  a  week  or  two  or 
for  a  month  or  two. 

Galega  officinalis. 

The  Galega  should  find  a  place  in  all  but 
the  very  smallest  gardens.  A  plant  that 
rears  itself  three  or  four  feet,  and  then,  in 
the  long,  hot  days,  covers  itself  with  the  cool¬ 
est  and  most  refreshing-looking  of  mauve 
flowers  is  grandly  decorative.  Like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  it  will  flower  in  a  hot,  dry  position  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  roots  to  be 


assured  of  that.  But,  of  course,  both  it  and 
the  Anthemis  are  very  much  finer,  and 
flower  longer  in  an  aspect  where  they  are 
supplied  with  sufficient  moisture,  and  I  only 
mention  them  for  the  hot  and  parched  bor¬ 
der  because  almost  everyone  is  possessed  of 
such  a  border  and  is  only  too  glad  to  make 
use  of  there  plants  which  will  flower  with  any 
show  of  success  at  all  during  the  summer. 

Dianthus  Napoleon  III. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  plant  of  dwarfer 
growth,  but  a  grand  addition  to  the  summer 
garden.  Dianthus  Napoleon  III.  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  though 
not  a  novelty.  It  has  been  with  us  long 
enough  to  prove  its  worth,  The  blossom  is 
splendidly  double  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet- 
crimson  so  glowing  and  intense  that  it 
makes  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
garden.  Indeed,  as  a  class,  I  fear  these 
Dianthuses  receive  far  less  attention  than 
they  should.  Many  of  them  are  wonder- 
fully  decorative  and  of  fine  and  brilliant 
colouring — the  very  making  of  the  rock 
garden  after  the  spring  flowering  plants  have 
lost  their  beauty.  Such  a  variety,  for 
instance,  as  D.  Crimson  Beauty  is  a 
splendid  addition.  Even  a  plant  or  two 
established  one  year  may  in  a  season  or  two 
be  largely  increased  by  seasonable  propaga¬ 
tion. 

Veronica  subsessilis  and  V.  virginica 

I  was  once  taking  notice  of  all  the 
Veronicas  that  were  in  flower  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  in  Kew  Gardens.  There 
was  little  doubt  that  far  and  away  the  most 
effective  was  Veronica  subsessilis.  Now  in 
buying  this  plant  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  be  sure  that  one  gets  it.  The  length  of 
the  deep  yet  bright  blue  flowering  stem  is 
longer  than  is  the  case  with  many  varieties, 
and  the  individual  flowers  are  large  and 
closely  placed.  If  this  plant  is  given  a  good 
loamy  soil,  and  care  is  taken  that  it  does 
not  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  either  before 
or  during  its  flowering  season,  then  the 
garden  gains  one  of  its  showiest  summer  blue 
flowers.  It  should  attain  at  least  two  feet 
and  sometimes  more,  and  I  may  add  it  is 
grea'  ly  benefited  by  a  top  dressing  of  decayed 
stable  manure  round  about  it  and  applied 
in  good  time,  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  summer  dryness  has  become  in  any  way 
distressful.  For  those  who  appreciate  a 
white  flowered  Veronica  an  excellent  com¬ 
panion  plant  may  be  secured  in  virginica, 
The  straight  upstanding  stems  of  these 
Veronicas  have  a  charming  effect  of  neatness 
that  makes  them  stand  out  with  distinctness 
and  character  from  other  perennial  plants, 
and  for  th!s  reason  they  seem  to  me  to  fill 
a  particular  need.  Where  well  grown,  which 
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means  well  nourished,  each  plant  will  throw 
up  a  number  of  flowering  ste  >  s,  but  of  all 
plants  I  think  none  looks  so  forlorn 
and  miserab'e  as  a  dried-up,  starved 
Veronica.  J  hese  varieties  I  have  mentioned 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  shrubby  species 
that  have  come  to  us  from  New  Zealand. 
Oi  these  last,  the  we’l  known  V.  buxifolia 
is  to  be  recommended  both  for  ihe  seaside 
and  the  town  garden.  It  rarely  fails  to 
dower  prodigiously,  and  enjoys  a  well 
drained  position.  It  makes  a  capital 
summer  flowering  shrub  for  the  rock 
garden. 

Achillea  the  Pearl. 

So  frequently  it  happens  that  the  Del¬ 
phiniums  and  the  earliest  of  the  Campanu¬ 
las,  and  the  laiest  of  the  Doronicums  fade 
and  vanish  so  far  as  their  colour  goes,  there 
is  a  sudden  lack  of  blossom  in  the  mixed 
border  for  a  while.  The  Hollyhocks  and 
the  Phloxes  (paniculata),  the  Carnations 
and  the  later  Campanulas  are  in  bud,  but 
not  in  blossom,  and  it  is  just  at  this  season 
that  we  hail  with  delight  anything  that  will 
fill  the  gap.  I  know  nothing  that  does  this 
quite  so  effectively  as  Achillea  the  Pearl. 
The  large  heads  of  double  white  flowers 
make  striking  mas  es  if  they  have  been 
well  staked  and  tied  out.  The  plant 
requires  this  attention  to  be  seen  to  advan¬ 
tage.  There  is  scarcely  another  summer 
flowering  perennial  so  long  enduring  as  is 
this  Achillea.  It  is  worth  growing  well 
because  so  strikingly  docorative,  and  this 
means  that  it  should  have  an  open,  position, 
and  soil  in  good  condit  on,  and  on  no 
recount  must  it  be  half  choked  by  having 
other  plants  crowding  upon  it.  As  it  is,  the 
flowering  stems  are  none  too  strong  and 
robust,  and  when  they  are  further  weakened 
by  neighbouring  plants  in  too  close  proxi¬ 
mity  then  the  plant  cannot  be  had  in  tArcn 
presentable  condition. 

F.  M.  Wells. 

Ihe  Potato  Chop. — The  value  of  Potatos 
grown  on  holdings  of  above  one  acre  in  extent 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  last  year  was 
about  £20,000,000.  The  area  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  Potatos  in  1904  was  1,188,742  acres 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  produce 
reached  the  large  total  of  6,230,272  tons.  The 
quantity  of  Potatos  used  for  household  food 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  5,640,000 
tons,  or  rather  more  than  2g  cwts.  per  head 
of  the  population.  We  imported  last  year 
500.000  tons  of  Potatos,  of  the  value  of 
£2,440,000.  Lincoln,  with  76,249  acres,  last 
year  yielded  416,417  tons  ;  Lancashire,  with 
44,665  acres,  gave  380,239  tons  ;  and  York¬ 
shire,  with  52,933  acres,  gave  316,217  tons, 
followed  by  Chester,  Cambridge,  Kent,  North¬ 
ampton,  and  Stafford.  In  Scotland,  Fife  leads 
with  15,831  acres,  producing  118,642  tons, 
Perth  having  13,678  acres  and  109,260  tons, 
and  Forfar  13,305  acres  and  104,706  tons.  The 
production  of  Potatos  last  year  was  large, 
having  only  been  three  times  exceeded.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  both  had  a  yield  per  acre 
largely  above  the  ayerage,  the  former  by 
6  cwts.,  the  latter  by  almost  30  cwts.,  while 
an  average  of  over  seven  tons  per  acre,  as  was 
secured  in  Scotland,  had  never  previously 
been  noted  in  any  of  the  thi-ee  divisions  ot 
Great  Britain.  Wales  was  not  so  fortunate, 
the  4.84  tons  per  acre  there  returned,  repre¬ 
senting  about  12  cwts.  less  than  the  mean. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  summer  is  now  well  advanced,  the 
season  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  is  at,  hand. 
We  note  with  regret  the  passing  glory  of 
many  of  the  more  strictly  summer  flowers. 
Yet  the  autumn  days  bring  their  compensa¬ 
tions.  Dahlias  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
should  have  careful  attention  as  regards  stak¬ 
ing  and  tying.  High  winds  are  prevalent  in 
September,  and  much  injury  to  plants  and 
disappointment  to  the  gardener  will  result 
unless  all  shoots  likely  to  be  broken  are  care¬ 
fully,  though  not  clumsily,  tied.  Climbers 
are  especially  liable  to  injury  from  rough 
winds,  and  all  should  be  examined  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  affords. 

Lobelia  Fallens.—  For  late  summer  and 
autumn  blooming  this  and  its  varieties  are 
among  the  finest  of  flower  garden  plants. 
Though  strictly  a  herbaceous  perennial  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  roots  do  not 
survive  the  winter.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  “  manipulate  ”  the  root  stocks  more  like  a 
bedding  plant.  After  the  first  frost  the  roots 
should  be  dug  up,  and  either  potted  or  placed 
in  boxes  for  the  winter,  just  keeping  free  from 
frost.  No  water  will  be  required  throughout 
the  winter  till  the  shoots  are  seen  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  again  in  spring.  At  this  time  they  may 
easily  be  divided  up,  SO'  the  stock  can  be 
increased,  planting  out  in  May. 

For  borders  and  beds  Lobelia  Fulgens,  is 
splendid  on  account  of  the  glowing  shades  of 
scarlet  found  in  the  type  and  its  varieties, 
while  the  flowers  surmounting  the  shining 
bronze  leaves  form  a  harmonious  blending  of 
colours. 

The  type  is  itself  a  charming  plant,  but 
with  so  many  fine  varieties  at  command  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  grow  the  original.  L.f. 
Queen  Victoria,  Firefly,  and  Scarlet  Gem  are 
three  beauties  which  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden. 

Those  who  are  growing  their  own  spring 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Arabis,  Aubrietia, 
Myosotis,  etc.,  should  look  to  them  well  at 
the  present  time.  Keep  the  surface 'soil  well 
stirred  around  them,  as  this  helps  greatly 
the  formation  of  numerous  roots,  which,  when 
the  plants  are  placed  in  their  flowering 
quarters,  will  soon  get  hold  and  become 
established.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbage.— The  earliest  sown  plants  should 
by  this  date  be  ready  for  transferring  to  their 
final  quarters.  It  is  always  well  in  every 
garden,  be  it  large  or  small,  to  make  at  least 
two  or  three  plantings  in  various  positions, 
and  where  space  can  be  found  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  first  on  a  south  or  west  border, 
as  these  will  be  ready  for  cutting  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  those  in  the  open.  The 
ground  should  be  heavily  manured,  and  either 
trenched  or  deeply  dug.  Plant  in  rows,  allow 
a  distance  of  either  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  according  to  the  variety,  and  one  foot 
from  plant  to  plant.  I  always  advise  and 
practise  this,  so  that  in  the  spring  when  vege¬ 
tables  are  none  too  plentiful  every  alternate 
one  can  be  cut  when  quite  small.  Plant  very 
firm,  well  water  in,  and  place  a  few  finely- 


sifted  cinder  ashes  round  each.  The  princi¬ 
pal  batches  should,  if  possible,  follow  Onions  ; 
it  is  an  old  but  capital  plan  following  the  same 
directions.  Make  one  more  good  planting  of 
Coleworts  and  Hardy  Green,  twelve  inches 
apart  all  ways. 

Cauliflowers. — Make  two  sowings  of  these 
during  the  present  month  for  next  spring’s 
supply.  Sow  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden 
on  finely  prepared  soil  of  a  somewhat  poor 
character,  thoroughly  net  to  protect  it  from 
the  ravages  of  birds.  Walcheren  and  Sutton's 
M  agnum  Bonum  are  two  of  the  best  and  most 
reliable  varieties  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Parsley. —  This  is  one  ok  the  most  useful 
and  important  items  in  connection  with 
kitchen  garden  crops,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  many  establishments  it 
is  in  request  every  day  in  the  year.  To  in¬ 
sure  an  uninterrupted  supply  special  means 
must  be  taken  to  protect  it  during  severe 
weather,  and,  where  possible,  at  least  one  cold 
frame  should  be  devoted  to  it.  The  soil  should 
be  raised  to  within  one  inch  of  the  glass,  and 
carefully  lift  part  of  the  young  plants  from 
late  sowings  ;  allow  a  distance  of  nine  inches 
from  row  to  row,  and  four  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  It  is  a  capital  practice  also  to  put  out 
some  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  fence, 
where  it  can  be  easily  protected. 

TomatOS.- -Plants  intended  for  giving  fruit 
during  the  winter  should  now  receive  their 
final  potting.  Grow  on  steadily  in  a  cool 
house  to  promote  a  sturdy  growth.  Later 
sowings  for  spring  use  should  be  shifted  along 
as  they  .require  it.  Keep  these  near  the  glass 
in  a  growing  temperature.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Radbeckia  speciosa. — There  are  few  plants 
more  useful  or  more  admired  than  this  showy 
Cone-flower  during  the  autumn  months,  and 
when  seen  at  its  best  it  produces  a  very 
bright  display  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  jjer- 
fection,  but  a  certain  amount  of  attention  is 
necessary.  Throughout  the  summer  plenty 
of  water  must  be  given,  and  also  during  the 
flowering  period  if  we  experience  a  dry  spell 
then,  or  :t,  will  flag  badly,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  on  light  soil.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  or  clay  which  has 
been  well  worked,  and  in  such  it  increases 
quickly,  and  needs  replanting  frequently. 
This  is  an  important  point  in  its  culture 
and  one  always  notices  that  it  grows  anc 
flowers  much  more  freely  after  being  wel 
split  up  ;  but  when  doing  this  the  outsidt 
pieces  should  be  selected  which  have  no 
flowered. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyii. — A  gooi 
strain  of  this  plant  is  not  often  met  with 
but  when  well  grown  it  proves  a  most  effec 
tive  border  plant.  The  spikes  have  nov 
finished  flowering,  and  those  who  look  fo 
good  results  next  year  will  have  to  commenc 
propagating,  as  the  plants  do  not  prove  satis 
factory  if  left  for  more  than  one  year 
Numerous  young  growths  will  now  be  oh 
served  round  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  thes 
should  be  taken  off  and  made  into  cuttings 
or  detached  with  pieces  of  root.  Place  i 
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pots  or  boxes  in  a  porous  soil,  and  keep  close 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  plenty  of  air 
should  be  admitted.  These  will  make  good 
•plants  by  early  spring.  If  treated  in  this 
way,  well-branched  spikes  between  5  ft.  and 
6  ft.  in  height  are  obtained,  and  a  group  in 
the  border  then  makes  a  very  pleasing  dis¬ 
play. 

Miohaelmas  Daisies.  These  are  now 
coming  into  flower,  and  it  should  be  seen  that 
the  growths  are  well  supported,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  withstand  any  autumn  gales, 
which  often  cause  much  damage  where  they 
are  insecurely  tied.  Fresh  stakes  should 
also  be  added  if  the  growths  are  too  thick  to 
be  well  displayed.  Keep  a  look-out  for 
mildew,  especially  on  the  stems,  which  if 
allowed  to  spread  greatly  disfigures  the 
plants.  If  the  weather  continues  dry,  good 
soakings  of  diluted  manure  and  clean  water 
should  be  given,  which  not  only  adds  colour 
to  the  flowers,  but  also  keeps  the  foliage  in 
a  green  and  healthy  state. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Peaches. — Late  varieties  must  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  frequent  applications  of  manurial 
water  and  free  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  all  the 
sun  possible,  as  colour  adds  to  flavour  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  Trees  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  gathered,  if  any  way  crowded 
should  have  all  useless  shoots  cut  out,  as 
recently  advocated  for  the  Peach  under  glass, 
so  that  the  summer  sun  may  do  its  full  share 
in  ripening  the  remaining  ones.  Earwigs  are 
numerous  this  season,  and  are  being  trapped 
with  short  pieces  of  Broad  Bean  stalks  placed 
among  the  branches,  and  examined  each  morn¬ 
ing,  while  the  syrup  bottles  are  emptied  of 
their  contents  once  or  twice  weekly  as  occa¬ 
sion  demands,  and  refilled  with  liquid,  but  the 
heavy  rains  of  late  have  lessened  the  wasps. 
Do  not  neglect  overhead  syringings  after  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  especially  on  light 
gravelly  soils,  and  September  is  often  very 
hot  and  dry  ;  let  us  hope  it  will  be  the  case 
this  year,  as  it  is  a  busy  month  with  gar¬ 
deners  and  fruit-growers,  many  varieties  of 
Apples  requiring  to  be  harvested  towards 
Michaelmas  Day,  as  well  as  early  Pears. 

Filberts  . — Those  having  bushes  must  keep 
a  look  out,  or  the  crop  will  be  lightened  by 
squirrels,  where  such  depredators  exist,  and 
it  is  few  gardens  that  are  free  of  them.  There 
is  but  little  to  be  done  to  keep  them  away  ex¬ 
cept  by  shooting,  while  of  late  years  we  have 
been  troubled  with  a  small  bird  which  clears 
out  the  kernel  as  neatly  as  the  former  does. 
Remove  any  suckers  that  may  push  up  on 
trees  that  are  not  grown  on  the  clean  stem 
principle,  and  although  the  nuts  are  full  it 
is  too  soon  to  gather  them  yet,  unless  they 
are  eaten  away  quickly.  Neither  grass  '  or 
weeds  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
welfare  of  the  bushes,  cutting  or  hoeing  as  the 
case  may  require.  Walnuts  promise  a  heavy 
crop,  but  the  rooks  get  the  majority  of  them 
from  the  trees  long  enough  before  they  are 
fit,  and  the  gun  is  the  only  thing  that 
frightens  them. 

Ir  door?, 

Pines. — This  is  not  a  fruit  that  many  ama- 
j  teurs  go  in  for.  mostly  on  account  of  its 
laborious  work,  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
fire  heat  required  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Much  care  is  wanted  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  water-can,  ripening  fruit  requir¬ 
ing  no  water  the  last  fortnight  ere  it  is  fit  to 


cut.  Give  swelling  fruit  before  they  take  on 
colour  liquid  manure  at  each  watering  ;  while 
those  plants  that  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  may  be  afforded  a  little  weak  stimu¬ 
lant  now  and  again,  but  this  time  of  year  it 
is  best  to  feed  when  the  fruit  shows.  He- 
potting  may  still  be  done,  but  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  young  stock  may  be  increased  by 
inserting  suckers  after  trimming  their  ends 
as  previously  advised.  The  overhead  syring¬ 
ing  must  be  greatly  lessened  and  a  gentle 
heat  maintained  in  the  hot-water  pipes  from 
now.  The  weather  has  been  dull  and  showery 
since  the  middle  of  August,  which  necessitated 
the  use  of  fire  heat. 

Late  U rapes. — These  require  warm,  bright 
weather  for  the  next  month  to  finish  up 
satisfactory.  Do  not  endeavour  to  hurry  the 
ripening  by  closing  early,  but  lesfcen  the 
amount  of  ventilation  towards  4  p.m.,  so  that 

'  \ 

OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  f  ir 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  ana 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.  W. 
Enquire  Within ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
lants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
uring  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 

V _ _ _ J 

the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  70  deg. 
while  the  sun  skines  on  the  structure,  allow¬ 
ing  a  chink  of  air  back  and  front  throughout 
the  night.  Amateurs  who  grow  a  number  of 
pot  plants  under  their  vines,  and  with  much 
success,  too,  in  many  instances,  must  keep 
a  watchful  eye  and  see  that  mildew  does  not 
gain  a  footing,  which  greatly  disfigures  the 
grapes,  and  foliage  as  well,  if  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
disturbed.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  the  best  cure, 
shaking  a  little  over  the  affected  parts,  and 
painting  the  heating  pipes,  where  such  exist, 
when  they  are  pretty  hot,  first  removing 
tender  plants  should  any  be  in  the  house, 
which  must  be  closed  for  the  night  when  carry¬ 
ing  this  out.  Remove  gradually  any  lateral 
growth,  and  should  inside  borders  require 
watering  choose  a  bright  day,  so  that  the 
ventilation  can  be  free,  and  cover  the  border 
with  dry  litter.  Outside  borders  should  be 
afforded  some  protection  from  heavy  rains, 


especially  if  mildew  or  s-hankingof  the  berries 
occur,  which  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  cold 
low-lying  districts.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Arum  Lilies.— These  useful  and  popular 
plants  now  require  potting  up  for  winter  and 
spring  flowering.  There  are  two  distinct 
methods  of  treating  the  plants  during  sum¬ 
mer,  both  of  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  in  pre¬ 
vious  calendars.  If  retained  in  the  jmts 
throughout  and  the  corms  duly  ripened  they 
will  now  be  ready  for  potting  up,  whilst  if 
they  have  been  grown  m  open  quarters  the 
lifting  may  well  be  deferred  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  Use  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam  to  one  each  of  leaf-soil  and  old 
mushroom-bed  material,  with  sand  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal  added.  Shake  out 
the  dormant  corms,  and  pull  off  with  the  hand 
all  small  side  bulbs,  repotting  the  large  ones 
either  singly  into  32-sized  pots,  or  three  in  a 
24-size.  Large  spathes  are  seldom  so 
generally  useful  as  are  medium-sized  ones, 
therefore  I  advise  growing  the  plants  in  rather 
small  pots,  and  when  growth  is  active  feed 
regularly  with  farmyard  liquid  manure. 

Primulas. — If  not  already  done  these 
should  now  be  shifted  on  into  their  flowering 
pots,  and  accorded  liberal  treatment  in  order 
to  promote  abundant  root  action  before 
winter.  After  this  time  the  plants  should  be 
grown  on  shelves  or  stages  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  or  if  heated  pits  are  available  they  will 
answer  well  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  as  a  little 
fire  heat  may  be  turned  on  at  night  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  Pinch  out  all  flower  spikes  as  they 
appear,  until  the  plants  become  well  re¬ 
established.  Although  Primulas  do  not  like 
overhead  syringing,  they  revel  in  a  cool  moist 
atmosphere  until  wanted  to  flower. 

Gloxinias. — Those  plants  that  flowered 
early  in  summer  should  be  induced  to  die 
down  gradually  by  lessening  the  water  supply 
and  removing  them  to  cooler  quarters.  When 
the  foliage  has  quite  decayed,  lay  the  plants 
on  their  sides  under  the  greenhouse  stages. 

Amaryllis. — These  bulbous  plants  require 
precisely  the  same  treatment  as  the  foregoing 
at  this  season. 

Heating  Apparatus.  -  -Any  repairs  required 
to  the  boilers  or  hot  water  pipes  should 
receive  immediate  attention,  so  that  when 
the  necessity  arises  for  bringing  them  into 
daily  use  they  will  be  in  working  order.  To 
preserve  the  pipes  and  to  give  them  a  tidy 
appearance  a  coat  of  oil  and  lamp-black  should 
be  applied.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Some  Ornamental  Nuts.— Although  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Nuts  or  Corylus 
that  they  are  highly  ornamental  when  in 
flower,  yet  when  closely  inspected  there  is 
a  quiet  beauty  in  them  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  shrub  lover.  Several  of  the 
varieties,  too,  have  highly  ornamental  or 
distinct  foliage,  and  those  mentioned  below 
are  all  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  collection. 
The  common  Nut,  C.  Avellana,  is  much  used 
for  planting  in  -woods,  etc.,  and  when  the 
male  catskins  are  fully  expanded  in  spring 
there  are  few  native  trees  more  beautiful. 
This  answers  well  to  cutting  down  when  too 
large,  which  should  be  done  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  C.  maxima  purpurea  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful  variety  from  a  garden  point  of 
view,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  purple-leaved 
shrubs  we  have.  The  leaves  and  fruits  are 
a  most  intense  purple  colour,  and  for  bed- 
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ding  purposes  there  are  few  subjects  which 
surpass  it.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  how¬ 
ever,  the  stems  should  be  pruned  hard  down 
to  the  ground  annually  in  very  early  spring, 
and  strong,  healthy  growth,  between  4  ft. 
and  5  ft.  in  height,  with  very  large  leaves, 
is  then  obtained.  For  grouping,  especially 
by  the  water-side,  this  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
shrub.  A  very  good  effect  is  also  pioduced 
by  planting  this  and  the  variegated  Negundo 
in  a  bed  alternately,  the  intense  purple  of  the 
one  and  the  pale  green  and  white  of  the  other 
making  a  very  pleasing  contrast.  C.  Avel- 
lana  aurea  is  a  brightly-coloured  golden  form, 
somewhat  resembling  the  golden  Alden  m 
general  appearance,  and  well  worth  planting, 
as  it  retains  its  colour  till  the  leaves  fall. 

C.  Avellana  laciniata  has  very  ornamental 
foliage,  deeply  laciniated,  and  C.  A.  lretero- 
phylla  has  leaves  very  variable  in  shape,  both 
making  good-si?ed  shrubs.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  shorten  back  the  branches,  and 
this  should  be  done  about  the  end  of  March. 

C.  calyculata. — The  most  interesting  pait 
of  this  shrub  is  the  fruit,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  husks  which  enclose  it.  These  are  much 
longer  than  the  Nut,  and  recurve,  and  when 
produced  in  bunches  are  highly  interesting. 

C.  Colurna,  the  Constantinople  Nut,  which 
has  very  large  foliage,  is  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  grown  as  a  standard,  and  makes 
a  well-shaped  head.  A-  E.  T. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Bifrenaria. —  A  genus  of  intermediate-house - 
Orchids,  possessing  good  constitutions  and 
suitable  subjects  for  the  attention  of  amateurs. 
Thev  do  well  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Lycastes,  under  which  genus  several  varieties, 
especially  the  variety  B.  Hamsoniae,  is  best 
known  in  gardens.  The  smaller  kinds,  owing 
to  their  dwarf  structure,  are  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation  in  baskets  ;  the  larger  and  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  kinds  should  be  grown  in  large 
shallow  pans.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  deep 
rooting  plants,  and  therefore  do  not  require 
a  great  bulk  of  potting  compost  about  them. 
The  drainage  therefore  should  be  clean  and 
ample,  filling  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  compact-grow- 
ing  plants,  and  therefore  do  not  require  too 
much  pot  room,  and  when  once  they  have 
become  established  they  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  for  repotting,  unless  the  compost  has 
become  decayed,  of  the  plant  requires  more 

It  is  advisable  to  overhaul  the  plants  annu¬ 
ally,  so  that  any  decayed  matter  may  be  re- 
moved  that  may  be  about  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  at  the  same  time  removing  de¬ 
composing  material  and  replacing  it  with 
fresh  compost.  The  potting  compost  suitable 
consists  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and 
living  sphagnum  moss.  The  best  time  to 
attend  to  repotting  requirements  is  when  the 
new  roots  make  their  appearance  at  the  base 
of  the  newly-developed  or  developing  growth. 
They  require  liberal  watering  during  the 
active  growing  season,  and  until  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  matured.  During  the  resting  period, 
when  the  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state,  only 
sufficient  root  moisture  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  in  a  plump  state. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinnerii  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  desirable  of  our  late  sum¬ 
mer-flowering  Orchids.  Like  many  other 
deserving  species  of  Orchids,  owing  to  their 
not  being  in  the  particular  fashion  to  which 
Orchid  cultivators  confine  their  particular 
tastes,  this  species  is  not  so  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  seen  now  in  the  specimen  plants  at 
exhibitions  where  a  few  yeai’s  ago  it  was 


highly  appreciated  at  the  late  summer  shows. 
Where  the  conditions  suitable  for  its  require¬ 
ments  are  afforded  there  is  no  species  that 
grows  more  freely  or  gives  a  better  return,  for 
it  is  exceedingly  free-flowering  and  lasts  for 
several  weeks  in  perfection  after  the  flowers 
commence  to  expand.  There  is  not  a  great 
variation  in  the  species,  the  white  O.  Uro- 
Skinnerii  album  being  the  most  striking  of 
the  varieties.  It  is  a  very  scarce  plant,  and 
therefore  more  expensive  to  procure  than  the 
typical  form. 

The  conditions  of  the  cool  Orchid  house  suit 
them  well,  growing  under  the  same  conditions 
as  O.  crispum,  where  an  average  temperature 
of  from  50  to  55  degrees  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  The  compost  used  in 
potting  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  from 


time  to  time  for  the  cool-house  Orchids.  The 
best  time  to  repot  is  when  the  new  roots  make' 
their  appearance.  They  are  large  rooting 
plants,  and  therefore  require  liberal  pot  room 
Water  must  be  liberally  afforded  through  the 
growing  season,  which  is  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months.  During  winter  care  must  be 
observed  not  to  over-water  the  plants,  or  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  will  show  signs  of  spotting 
and  will  cause  permanent  disfigurement  o: 
the  plants.  Thrips  and  greenfly  are  the 
greatest  pests  ;  these  may  be  held  in  check  bj 
occasional  fumigation  or  spraying  with  some 
safe  insecticide  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Where  infested  with  scale,  sponge  the  foliage 
carefully  with  a  soft  sponge,  care  being 
observed  to  avoid  scratching  the  tender  leaves 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beetroot. — It  is  well  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  this  crop,  as  mice  are  particularly  fond  of 
it.  Many  fine  breadths  of  this  are  spoiled  in 
a  short  time  by  these  little  pests,  and  as  the 
damage  is  seldom  apparent  for  some  time  after 
the  mischief  is  done,  it  is  expedient  to  go. 
over  the  rows  occasionally  and  see  that  all  is 
right.  If  there  is  any  sign  of  the  depredators 
trap  them  at  once. 

Swede  Turnips. — When  well  grown  these 
are  much  appreciated  in  the  kitchen  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Keep 
stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  or  until  the  tops  have 
met  in  the  drills-  Mice  are  also  rather  partial 
to  these  Turnips,  and  must  be  kept  under  by 
trapping. 

Broccoli. — •  Dutch-hoe  constantly  among 
the  plantations  of  Broccoli.  This  not  only 
keeps  down  dirt,  but  also  induces  sturdy,  firm 
growth,  and  so  enables  the  plants  to  with¬ 
stand  any  ordinary  winter. 

Parsley  for  winter  use  should  receive  care¬ 
ful  attention.  See  that  the  plants  are  not  too 
crowded,  especially  in  frames.  Where  re¬ 
liance  is  placed  on  early  sown  plants,  remove 
all  yellow  or  coarse  leaves,  and  thus  induce 
strong,  short-stemmed  fronds,  that  will 
stand  severe  weather. 

Harvesting  Crops. — Many  crops  have 
reached  maturity  earlier  than  usual  this 
season,  and  no  good  purpose  is  served  by 
allowing  such  to  remain  out  when  once  ready 
to  harvest.  Potatos  for  seed  keep  quite  as  wel  1 
if  lifted  just  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  As 
before  recommended  for  the  early  varieties, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  expose  all  Potatos  meant 
for  seed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  fortnight 
before  storing.  A  cold  frame  is  a  good  place 
in  which  to  mature  them,  as  the  sashes  can 
be  run  on  to  keep  the  tubers  dry.  Onions  can 
either  be  spread  out  in  frames,  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  Potatos,  or  tied  in  bunches,  and 
hung  up  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days.  In  any 
case  it  is  advantageous  to  place  them  so  as  to 
be  able  to  shelter  from  heavy  rains.  Early 
Carrots  can  be  lifted  and  stored  in  dry  sand 
in  a  cool  place.  Shallots  and  Potato  Onions 
seem  to  keep  best  if  placed  in  net  bags,  and 


hung  up  in  a  cool  shed.  If  dry,  frost  doe 
little  harm  to  any  of  the  Onion  tribe. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blaik. 

Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Bedding  Plants.  —  Autumn  propagatio 
must  now  be  completed  without  delay,  as  tli 
solar  heat  is  declining  daily,  and  insufficientl 
rooted  stock  cannot  be  expected  to  winte 
satisfactorily.  Keep  the  beds  as  tidy  an 
trim  as  possible,  as  there  is  a  tendency  i 
many  of  the  plants  to  overstep  their  propi 
bounds  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Summer  Chrysanthemums. — These  ha1 
been  very  precocious  this  season,  but  they  ai 
flowering  splendidly.  See  tliat  the  plants  aj 
correctly  labelled  to  avoid  confusion  whe 
lifting  plants  from  which  to  propagate.  No 
is  the  time  to  review  the  collection  with 
view  to  modifying  it  in  view  of  any  con  ten 
plated  changes  for  next  year. 

Christmas  Roses.— The  Hellebores  a; 
now  beginning  to  throw  up  their  flow) 
buds,  and  will  be  benefited  by  a.  good  sprin 
ling  of  soot  to  be  washed  in  by  the  autun 
rains.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves  and  ri 
through  the  beds  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  so  th 
the  plants  may  be  left  undisturbed  till  tl 
flowering  season  is  past. 

Late  Phloxes.— Where  it  is  desirable  to  i 
crease  the  stock  of  these  or  renew  old  worn-o 
plants,  cuttings  are  preferable  to  propagatii 
by  division,  and  they  must  be  got  in  at  one 
Bright  telling  shades  of  colour  are  the  best. 

C.  C. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse 

Callas. — The  entire  stock  must  now  e 
potted  up  according  to  instructions  alreap 
given  here. 

Chrysanthemums. — Attend  to  recent  dir  - 
tions  given  on  this  page.  See  that  ail  slm> 
are  carefully  tied  in  or  the  autumn  will  p  > 
■havoc  amongst  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  o 
withhold  stimulants  for  a  few  days  occasia- 
ally ;  it  is  also  well  to  vary  the  stimu.a’s 
from  time  to  time.  Plants  appreciate  a 
change  of  food  as  much  as  animals  do. 
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Mignonette  that  was  sown  in  pots  last 
month  will  now  be  in  the  rough  leaf,  and  for 
pots  5in.  in  diameter  they  should  bo  thinned 
out  to  from  three  to  five  plants,  leaving  the 
strongest;  as  far  as  possible  expose  !o  furl 
sunshine. 

Schizanthus. — Pot  up  into  3in.  pots,  three 
in  a  pot,  and  fully  expose  to  the  light  after 
the  first  few  days. 

Stage  Pelargoniums. — If  the  plants  have 
broken  freely,  shake  them  out,  considerably 
reducing  the  ball,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
older  plants,  which  should  be  potted  into  a 
size  less  than  the  pots  they  occupiel.  Toung 
plants  may  occupy  the  same  size  as  before. 

Return  to  former  quarters,  keeping  the  house 
rather  close  for  the  first  week,  and  for  the 
same  period  sprinkle  overhead  and  water 
sparingly  at  the  root. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Wall  fruit  now  beginning  to  ripen  oil  will 
require  constant  watching  and  careful  loo*v- 
ing  to,  for  the  ravages  of  woodlice  and  earwigs 
are  very  destructive,  especially  to  Apricots 
and  Peaches,  when  little  now  can  be  done  to 
ward  them  off,  except  by  trapping  them  with 
small  pots  filled  with  moss  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  Examining  the  pots  daily  over  a  pail  of 
hot  water  is  the  best  means  of  destroying  the 
earwigs.  Stalks  of  the  ordinary  beans  cut 
into  9in.  lengths,  behind  a  joint,  and  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  supporting  wires  or  shoots, 
make  an  excellent  trap,  and  can  be  emptied 
over  the  pail  of  hot  water  every  morning  as 
the  daily  round  is  made. 

Plums  are  now  swelling  fast,  and  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  good  watering ;  add 
liquid  from  the  farmyard  at  the  rate  of  one  m 
four.  Examine  fruit  and  relieve  any  over¬ 
crowded  or  misplaced  fruit. 

Figs  are  now  swelling,  and  at  a  stage  to  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  the 
same  mixture. 

Pears  are  ripening  fast,  and  will  need  look¬ 
ing  over  and  pulling  as  they  ripen.  Citron 
des  Carmes  and  Jargonelle  are  coming  pre¬ 
maturely  with  the  dry  season. 

J.  Fraser  Smith. 


A  GREENHOUSE  SHRUB  IN  THE  OPEN 


( Caesalpinia  Gilliesii. ) 

The  Caesalpinias  are  usually  regarded  as 
greenhouse  shrubs,  so  that  one  rarely  finds 
them  in  the  open,  while  cultivators  can 
scarcely  afford  them  space  under  glass.  For 
cool  and  tall  conservatories,  however,  these 
shrubs  would  certainly  be  at  home.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  Pea  family,  but  to  a  section  in  which 
the  dowers  are  regular  and  not  in  shape  like 
tb.ose  of  the  garden  Pea.  The  subject  of  this 
note  was  introduced  from  South  America  in 
1829,  and  has  hitherto  been  grown  under  the 
name  of  Poinciana  Gilliesii.  A  specimen 
planted  against  Museum  .No.  1  at  Kew  shows 
that  it  is  a  very  rampantly-growing  plant, 
which  may  be  treated  as  a  climber,  as  it  is 
in  this  case.  The  stems  have  reached  a 
height  of  25ft.,  and  during  the  past  month 
flowered  freely  on  the  top.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  but  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  flowers  is  due  to  the  cluster  of  long  red 
filaments  of  the  stamens,,  which  reach  a 
length  of  3in.  to  5in.  The  flowers  are,  there¬ 
fore,  very  striking  and  uncommon  in  appear¬ 
ance,  due  to  the  great  length  and  dark  colour 
of  the  stamens,  while  the  contrast  between 
them  and  the  petals  is  also  notable. 


OCCASIONAL 

-e  I  NTERVI  EWS 

Mr.  H.  BOSHIER, 

Hon.  Seen  lary  of  the  Croydon  and  Listricl  Ilcrlicul  ural  Mutual  Imirovemenl  Society. 


A  cardinal  necessity  of  the  horticultural 
society,  as  indeed  of  any  similarly  constituted 
body,  is  a  secretary  with  a  big  appetite  for 
work,  with  heart  and  soul  in  that  work,  and 
possessed  of  at  least  a  fair  quantum  of  organis¬ 
ing  capacity,  and  preferably  also  with  ideas 
and  the  faculty  of  initiative.  Admitted,  this 
is  reiteration,  for  I  have  remarked  as  much 
several  times  before.  But  the  more  one  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  the  history  and  con¬ 
dition  of  these  societies  the  greater  reason 
has  one  to  be  assured  of  this  fact,  a  fact  which 


stagnation  or  actual  retrogression.  Be  sure 
that  here  is  secretarial  ineptitude.  Per¬ 
sistent  hard  work  (and  I  emphasise  this 
qualification),  of  course,  intelligently  directed, 
is  demanded  and  is  a  prime  factor  of  the 
successful  secretary  of  a  society.  Therefore, 
when  I  heard  of  the  go-ahead  character  of  the 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  I  concluded  at  onie 
that  the  secretary  must  necessarily  be  the 
essential  stamp  and  pattern  of  man  which 
I  have  portrayed. 


Mr.  H.  BosHttR. 


is  plainly  not  too  well  recognised  or  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  if  it  were  we  should  not  hoar  so  many 
perplexed  surmises  concerning  the  languish 
ing  or  moribund  state  of  this  and  that 
society,  not  only  from  irresponsible  members, 
but  from  officials  as  well.  If  told  that  a  certain 
society  was  in  low  water  or  had  ceased  to 
exist,  I  should  unhesitatingly  suspect  that 
the  secretary  was  at  fault,  just  as  I  should 
imply,  if  told  that  a  society  was  flourishing 
and  going  strong,  that  the  secretarial  office 
was  occupied  by  the  right  .man.  And  the 
diagnosis  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  probably 
in  ten  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  correct. 
By  those  with  any  considerable  knowledge  cf 
societies  and  society  work  I  may  be  accused 
of  merely  labouring  a  truism,  but  it  is  a 
truism  that  may  well  be  restated  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  horticultural  bodies 
whose  affairs  never  seem  to  prosper,  and 
where,  instead  of  progress,  is  demoralising 


And  I  was  not  in  the  least  disappointed 
in  this  respect  concerning  the  gentleman  wdio 
acts  as  secretary  for  this  live  and  prosperous 
association  of  those  who  have  been  drawn 
together  by  a  common  interest  in  gardening 
pursuits. 

When  I  called  at  No.  62.  High  Street,  Croy¬ 
don,  where  Mr.  Boshier  is  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  I  was  confronted  by  a  spruce,  dapper 
man  of  average  height  and  apparently  on  the 
right  side  of  30.  This  turned  out  to  be  my 
quarry.  To  employ  an  apt  colloquialism,  one 
might  describe  him  as  being  "all  there." 
While,  I  fancy,  not  addicted  to  self  deprecia¬ 
tion,  he  has  an  eminently  pleasant  and  affable 
manner,  which  doubtless  largely  accounts  for 
his  popularity  with  his  colleagues.  As  I  was 
to  learn  later,  he  is  a  good  talker,  and  has  a 
well-informed  mind  ;  and  as  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  is,  I  should  suppose,  capable  much  above 
the  average.  Energy  and  “  go  ”  are  written 
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all  over  him,  as  it  were,  and  there  is  a  pre¬ 
cision  of  manner  and  crispness  of  speech,  indi- 
cal  ive  of  a.  methodical,  quick-thinking  habit 
of  mind ;  and  though  he  admitted  that  the 
secretarial  duties  were  more  onerous  than  he 
had  expected  they  would  be,  yet  the  discovery 
would  not,  1  imagine,  be  likely  to  depress 
much  less  nonplus  such  a  man,  for  a  slow 
pace  and  an  easy  post  would  have  small 
attractions  for  one  of  his  temperament. 

“  I  am  just  going  home.  Will  you  come 
with  me,  and  have  a  snack  ?  ”  was  the  kindly 
invitation  after  we  had  passed  the  time  of 
day,  and  touched  on  the  well-v  orn  topic  which 
our  versatile  and  obliging  climate  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  such  occasions. 

So  we  got  into  an  electric  tram  car  and 
were  borne,  swiftly  to  the  vicinity  of  Mr. 
Boshier's  suburban  retreat. 

As  we  journeyed  our  conversation  lightly 
turned  to  the  subject  of  Croydon,  that  one 
town  of  any  considerable  size  and  importance 
contiguous  to  our  monstrous  capital.  It  is 
possible,  I  am  told,  to  travel  by  ’bus  from 
Croydon  right  to  the  heart  of  London  ;  there 
are  houses  more  or  less  all  the  way,  the  avant- 
couriers,  as  one  might  call  them,  of  the  city, 
which  stealthily  and  ceaselessly  extends  its 
huge  circumference.  Distinguishing  features 
of  Croydon  are  its  remarkable  healthiness, 
for  it  usually  ranks  first  or  second  in  the 
periodical  official  returns  of  the  lowest  death 
rates  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  its 
open  spaces,  which  are  said  to  exceed  in 
number  those  of  airy  other  borough  of  equal 
size  in  the  kingdom.  The  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  well 
known  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  and  the 
famous  Shirley  Hills  and  Croham  Hurst  are 
popular  resorts  of  holiday  makers. 

Mr.  Eoshier  lias  not  yet  ventured  out  of  the 
state  of  celibacy,  but  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  will  not  much  longer  delay  the 
momentous  step.  However,  he  is  most  com¬ 
fortably  situated  at  his  bachelor  quarters  and 
admirably  looked  after  by  his  landlady,  as  1 
can  vouch,  after  having  sat  at  his  hospitable 
board.  Opening  off  the  room  we  occupied  is 
a  greenhouse,  from  whence  one  may  descend 
into  a  garden  which  was  brilliant  with  flowers. 
These  have  been  cultivated  by  my  host,  and 
were  such  excellent  specimens  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  support  his  disclaimer  to  being 
anything  of  a  gardener. 

And  now  the  inner  man  for  the  time  being 
appeased,  I  opened  my  bombardment  of  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  subject  upon  which  I  had 
come  to  seek  information. 

Thereupon,  in  response  to  query  number 
one,  Mr.  Boshier  rapidly  leeled  off  in  mock 
monotone  the  following  full  and  compact 
sentences  :  — 

“I  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1876. 
Originally  it  was  intended  that  I  should  be  a 
farmer.  I  tried  a  year  of  it  and  then  decided 
to  give  it  up.  Then  I  was  apprenticed  to  the 
seed  business  and  was  for  three  years  with 
Mr.  Henry  Deverill,  Banbury,  the  noted 
raiser  of  big.  Onions.  ALer  that  i  was  in, 
London  for  four  years.  I  came  to  Croydon 
in  1898.  and  am  managing  the  Croydon  branch 
of  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers,  of  Croydon 
and  Thornton  Heath.  I - ” 

“  Hold  !  ”  I  cried,  “  Let  me  sharpen  my 
pencil ;  the  terrific  pace  has  broken  the  point. 

.  -  .  How.  Any  more  personal  details  ?  ” 

“None,”  was  the  laconic  reply.  “You 
have  all  the  most  stirring  events  of  my  life. 
Perhaps  we’d  better  get  on  to  ihe  Society.” 

“  Yes,  I  want  some  particulars.  When  was 
it  started?” 

“  Just  five  years  ago.  But  before  I  proceed, 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Croydon  is 
uncommonly  favourable  for  horticultural 
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societies.  Croydonians  are  a  flower-loving 
people.  Then  in  the  neighbourhood  are  many 
scores  of  gentlemen’s  seats  and  gardens  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest ;  professional 
gardeners  are  therefore  numerous,  and  they 
are  wisely  encouraged  by  their  employers  to 
exhibit  at  local  shows,  while  they  appreciate 
the  opportunities  offered  by  our  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  to  meet  and  ex¬ 
change  views  and  enjoy  the  company  of 
kindred  spirits.  In  amateur  gardeners  of  all 
classes  the  district  is  rich,  and  the  excellent 
allotments  of  the  Corporation  have  further 
helped  to  encourage  the  practice  of  garden¬ 
ing.” 

Apropos  of  allotments,  and  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  I  should  like  to  relate  here  that 
while  in  Croydon  I  was  told  of  a  local  shoe¬ 
maker  who  rents  one  of  these  Corporation 
allotments  and  employs  his  leisure  hours  in 
.  cultivating  his  little  plot  on  which  he  has 
just  raised  what  is  believed  to  be  a  record 
crop  of  Shallots.  The  price  obtained  for  the 
crop  works  out,  on  a.  careful  calculation,  at  as 
much  as  £326  per  acre  !  Questioned  as-to  his 
method  of  securing  this  extraordinary  result, 
the  shoemaker  said  that  he  utilised  one  of  the 
waste  products  of  his  ordinary  calling  as 
manure.  The  burnt  ashes  of  old  boots — his 
speciality — he  declares  to  be  equal  to  the 
finest  bone-dust.  To  the  use  of  this  he  attri¬ 
butes  his  success  with  his  tiny  allotment, 

“  The  Society  was  formed,”  continued  Mr. 
Boshier,  after  a  pause,  “  in  consequence  of  a 
deeply-felt  need  among  the  gardeners  them¬ 
selves,  and  Mr.  J.  Gregory  called  a  meeting, 
when  a  number  of  the  leading  gardeners  and 
horticulturists  in  the  district  attended  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  provisional  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  convener  of  the  gathering  as 
honorary  secretary.  From  the  first  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Gregory  resigned  the  secretaryship  in  1902, 
when  he  was  presented  by  the  members  with 
a  purse  of  gold  and  an  illuminated  address  as 
a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  ; 
then  I  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  still  have  Mr.  Gregory  on  our 
committee.  The  Society  now  numbers  close 
on  200  members.” 

“Do  you  hold  shows?” 

“  Well,  we  hold  a  small  spring  show,  but 
there  is  no  charge  to  the  general  public  for 
admission,  and  no  prizes  are  offered.  One 
incentive  to  exhibit  is  the  healthy  desire  to 
excel  ;  and  I  think  I  may  add  that  another 
motive  of  the  exhibitors  is  mutual  encourage¬ 
ment  and  the  wisli  to  share  with  others  the 
pleasure  which  they  have  derived  from  the 
plants  and  flowers  they  have  raised.” 

A  very  excellent  sentiment  truly.  Croydon, 
by  the  way,  has  two  other  horticultural 
societies,  viz.,  the  Croydon  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  each  of  which  is  prosperous.  The 
relations  between  these  three  bodies  are,  it 
is  pleasant  to  record,  of  the  most  amicable 
character. 

“  And  what  of  your  meetings,  Mr.  Boshier, 
which,  of  course,  are  the  backbone  of  the 
society  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure.  These  are  held  fortnightly, 
excepting  in  June,  July,  and  August.  In  the 
summer  months  gardeners  are  naturally  ex¬ 
ceptionally  busy,  so  we  only  meet  once  every 
four  weeks,  and  these  meetings  invariably  take 
the  form  of  an  evening  visit  to  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  garden  of  note. 

“  At  our  bi-monthly  meetingjs,  wliicli  are 
always  well  attended,  a  lecture  is  given  or  a 
paper  read,  generally  by  an  expert  in  some 
particular  branch  of  horticulture,  and  valu¬ 
able  discussions  follow.  Then  the  members 
are  encouraged  to  bring  exhibits,  which 
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greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  these  gather¬ 
ings.  We  have  a  big  annual  summer  outing, 
and  an  annual  dinner.  Our  society  is  affili¬ 
ated  to  the  R.H.S.,  and  the  advantages  of 
this  connection  with  the  big  society  are  very 
much  appreciated  by  our  members.” 

The  society  with  their  limited  funds  cannot 
do  much  to  assist  charitable  objects,  but  at 
their  headquarters  at  the  Sunflower  Temper¬ 
ance  Hotel  there  is  a  collection  box  for  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

“At  one  time,”  said  Mr.  Boshier,  “  we  used 
tc  hold  prize  essay  competitions,  but  our  ex¬ 
perience  was  disappointing ;  the  average  gar¬ 
dener  and  many  of  the  cleverest  gardeners  do 
not  take  kindly  to  composition,  so  we  reluc¬ 
tantly  abandoned  this  item  of  our  pro¬ 
gramme.” 

If  this  effort  proved  a  failure,  they  have 
succeeded  in  other  directions.  For  instance, 
the  society  sent  a  deputation  to  the  particular 
committee  of  the  Town  Council  dealing  with 
these  matters  to  urge  that  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  in  the  public  gardens  should  each 
have  its  name  plainly  set  forth  on  an  attached 
label.  This  was  done,  and  thus  the  educational 
value  and  the  interest  of  these  gardens  has 
been  considerably  enhanced.  Another  thing 
accomplished  by  the  society  was  the  publica¬ 
tion,  in  1900  of  a  catalogue  of  the  works  on 
horticulture,  botany,  agriculture,  and  kindred 
subjects  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Croydon  public  libraries.  This  has  proved  of 
immense  service  to  the  members.  Mention 
should  just  be  made  of  the  Employment  Regis¬ 
ter  which  the  society  keeps,  and  which  assists 
the  members  to  secure  situations  ;  this  feature 
is  much  valued,  more  especially  among  the 
younger  members,  and  has  been  of  very  real 
service. 

“  The  subscriptions  of  our  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers,”  said  Mr.  Boshier,  in  conclusion. 
“  which  are  quite  nominal,  and  those  of  a 
certain  number  of  honorary  members  serve  to 
meet  all  our  expenses,  and  we  generally  have 
a  small  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Our  president  (Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  of  Coombe 
Lodge,  Croydon)  and  our  vice-presidents  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  best  known  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  have  done  much  to 
help  forward  the  work  of  the  society.  The 
committee  are  a  strong  body,  and  they  spare 
no  pains  to  raise  the  status  of  the  society  and 
extend  its  usefulness  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  They  are  imbued  with  thoroughly  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas,  and  would  like  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  society  by  the  introduction  of 
new  features  if  only  funds  would  allow.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them,  and  I  could 
not  wish  to  be  associated  with  a.  better  com¬ 
mittee,  presuming  that  such  a  committee  is 
to  be  found.” 

As  I  wended  my  way  towards  the  railway 
station  and  reflected  on  all  I  had  been  told,  on 
this  and  other  like  occasions,  a  picture  in¬ 
voluntarily  came  before  my  mind’s  eye  of  the 
hundreds  of  horticultural  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  societies  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  And  in  fancy  I  could 
see  a  great  multitude  of  professional  gar¬ 
deners  and  amateur  horticultural  enthusiasts 
from  hall  and  cottage  gathered  into  innumer¬ 
able  groups,  drawn  together  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  community  of  tastes,  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  discussing  the  engrossing 
subject  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
seeking  by  this  exchange  of  views  and  by  com¬ 
paring  exhibits  to  satisfy  the  craving  to  know- 
more  and  to  excel  more  in  this  useful,  elevat¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  study  and  pastime.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  societies  are  doing 
an  inestimable  service  in  spreading  a  know¬ 
ledge  and  accentuating  the  love  of  gardening 
among  all  classes.  Petek  Penn. 
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An  Evening  Visit  of  the  Members  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  to  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

II. — GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 


THE  ROYAL  FERN 

AS  a 

.  .  .  VEGETABLE. 


Osmunda  regalis  as  an  Edible  Vegetable. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  R.IT.S.  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  Tuesday,  15th  ult.,  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Druery  exhibited  a  sample  sent  by  the  Yoko¬ 
hama  Nursery  Co.,  consisting  of  young  fronds 
of  this  Fern,  which  when  about  ten  to  twelve 
inches  high,  and  yet  unfolded,  were  collected, 
boiled,  dried,  and  compressed  for  food.  It  was 
stated  that  some  tons  of  this  material  were 
consumed  in  Jaj>an,  and  that  the  dried  product 
was  soaked  for  ten  hours  in  water  which  was 
frequently  changed  and  then  boiled  and  served 
up  with  various  sauces  as  a  vegetable. 

In  appearance  the  dried  material  was  in¬ 
tensely  brown,  almost  black,  and  strongly 
resembled  some  kinds  of  string  tobacco,  being 
extremely  tough  and  hard  and  with  a  somewhat 
bituminous  smell,  but  after  the  prescribed 
soaking  it_s wells  considerably,  becomes  quite 
soft  and  of  a  dark  olive  green.  When  boiled  it 
becomes  still  softer  and  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
palatable,  a  very  slight  astringent  flavour  being 
perceived  while,  served  up  with  sauce  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Japanese  recipe.  We  can  quite 
believe  it  would  form  a  welcome  edible,  easily 
masticated,  void  of  any  stringiness,  and  dis¬ 
tantly  resembling  in  appearance  elongated 
green  Asparagus  shoots. 

Osmunda  regalis,  though  still  plentiful  in 
some  unfrequented  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
would  certainly  speedily  disappear  if  the  young 
shoots  were  used  as  described,  and  thus,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  the  acquisition  of  a  new  food 
staple  may  be  in  the  abstract,  we  are  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  that  the  trouble  of  collec¬ 
tion,  and  more  still  of  subsequent  preparation, 
is  likely  to  restrict  our  note  to  a  mere  record, 
and  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  further  raid  in  our 
precious  ferny  possessions. 

In  Japan  the  Royal  Fern  appears  to  be  very 
plentiful  on  the  hills,  thus  at  once  reducing 
the  trouble  of  harvesting  the  young  shoots  or 
the  risk  of  extermination  by  their  constant 
suppression. 

- «. - 

A  /AINIATURE  WILLOW: 

Salix  Reticulata. 

Quaint  and  interesting  is  this  miniature 
shrub,  which,  although  as  hardy  as  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Heather,  and  just  as  beautiful  in  its  way 
as  the  tallest  Willow  tree,  is  but  rarely  seen 
under  cultivation.  On  the  rocky  slopes  of 
Scotland’s  loftiest  mountain  tliis  and  several 
other  diminutive  species  of  Willow  may  be 
found  “  at  home,”  and  although  but  a  few 
inches  in  height  it  forms  broad-spreading 
masses,  the  slender  but  tough  stems  forming 
a  complete  network  as  they  throw  themselves 
out  in  every  direction.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  very  prettily  veined  or  reticulated, 
and  are  of  a  fresh  green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface,  while  the  underside  is  glaucous  or 
white,  and  the  catkins  are  woolly  or  downy. 
We  have  seen  instances  in  Scotland  where 
quite  small  pieces  were  planted  on  rockeries, 
and  having  become  well-established,  have  car¬ 
peted  both  earth  and  stones  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  It  is  surprising  that  more  tise  is 
not  made  of  this  mountain  Willow,  for  oft- 
times  shrubby  plants  are  sought  for  planting 
on  rock-work.  An  interesting  feature  might 
be  made  of  a  complete  collection  of  these 
dwarf  W  illows,  of  which  there  are  at  least 
a  dozen  distinct  kinds,  but  S.  reticulata  is  a 
very  good  one  to  start  with. 

•  Heather  Bell. 


This  vegetable  is  highly  prized  by  many 
persons,  hot  only  for  its  own  worth,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  a  variety  in  the  annual  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  dinner-table. 

Situation. — It  is  a  mistake  to  delegate  this 
crop  to  odd  corners  in  the  garden,  where  the 
soil  is  poor  and  badly  tilled,  as  I  frequently 
see  it  done.  No  plant  can  possibly  do  well 
under  such  conditions.  Select  a  part  where 
the  ground  is  naturally  fairly  dry  ;  the  soil 
may  be  light  or  of  a  retentive  nature.  In  the 
latter  case  thoroughly  trench  and  break  up 
the  loam  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  so  in  the 
autumn,  and  once  more  work  the  top  portion 
with  a  garden  fork  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  dry  enough.  Where  the  ground 
lies  low  and  damp,  form  raised  beds  3  ft. 
wide,  to  contain  one  row  of  plants,  with  alleys 
18  in.  wide  between,  as  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  fully-grown  plants  cover  a  con¬ 
siderable  space. 

Very  large  heads  may  b?  obtained  from 
plants  grown  in  moist  grounl,  but  the  latter 
will  not  live  through  the  winter,  so  that  it  is 
advisable  to  select  an  open,  drier  site. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — If  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  open  bed,  put  them  in  when  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition,  towards  the  middle  of 
April.  Sow  three  seeds  in  each  spot  and  form 
a  clump,  1  ft.  dividing  each  lot  of  seels  ; 
the  clump  will  be  triangular  shaped.  The 
clumps  should  be  at  least  3  ft.  apart.  In  due 
course  thin  out  the  seedlings,  leaving  three 
in  each  clump  instead  of  nine  ;  but  I  prefer 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  small  flower-pots,  and 
then  transplant  the  young  plants  to  their 
permanent  quarters  in  May.  The  pots  may 
be  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  cold  frame,  or  the  seels  may  bs 
sown  in  the  pots  in  the  cold  frame. 


All  manuring  should  be  done  in  the  spring, 
using  well-decayed  material. 

Summer  and  Winter  Treatment _ From 

the  time  the  seedlings  appear  or  the  plants 
are  put  out  continue  to  give  water  when  the 
soil  is  dry.  In  dry  seasons,  and  where  the 
loam  is  of  a  light  nature,  mulch  the  plants, 
covering  a  fairly  large  space  around  each 
plant.  Do  not  be  content  with  a  light  mulch 
put  on  close  to  the  plant,  and  covering  a  very 
small  space  around  it.  Try  to  confine  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and 
encourage  the  latter  to  come  near  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Clear  away  the  faded  leaves  in  the  autumn, 
and  immediately  jmt  on  a  nice  dressing  of 
littery  manure  and  leaves  mixed,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  the  roots  from  frosts. 

In  rather  moist  ground  put  on  a  2-in.  layer 
of  coarse  ashes  before  the  litter  and  leaves 
are  place!  in  position.  The  ashes  will  mix 
with  the  soil  and  benefit  the  plants. 

The  following  spring  break  up  the  ground 
around  the  plants,  put  on  a  top  dressing  of 
rotted  manure,  lightly  fork  it  in  without  in¬ 
juring  the  roots,  and  fee  l  with  liquid  manure 
during  the  growing  season.  At  all  times 
keep  the  centre  of  the  plant  free  from  foreign 
rubbish,  as  any  matter  lodging  there  will 
cause  decay. 

Insect  Pests.  — The  only  serious  pest  is 
the  tortoise-beetle  (Cassida  viridis).  The 
beetle  is  very  small.  It  is  while  in  the  larvae 
stage  that  it  does  an  injury  to  the  plant  by 
eating  the  leaves.  Carefully  examine  the 
leaves,  and  dust  a  small  quantity  of  dry  lime 
over  any  parts  infested  with  the  larvae  of 
this  beetle. 

Varieties.  —Large  Green  Globe.  Crown, 
Earliest  Drumhead,  Large  Purple. 

In  Season  from  June  to  October.  G. 
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The  Snowball  Tree  (Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis). 


Stapelia  grandiflora. 


The  Panther  Lily  (Lilium  pardalinum). 


Sidalcea  Listeri. 
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The  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum  villosum). 


hie  Decorations  of  Mauve  and  White  Sweet  Sultan. 


Lilium  japonicum  Colchesteri. 


The  Thalictrum-leaved  Fumitory  (Corydalis  thalictrifolia). 


Nephrolepis  Piersoni. 
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The  Thalictrum  leaved  Fumitory  (Cory  dalis 
Thalictrifolia). 

Those  who  grow  the  ordinary  yellow  Fumi¬ 
tory  will  find  a  very  distinctly  marked  plant 
in  the  above  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  are  larger  and  produced  in 
racemes  of  considerable  ’length  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  plants.  The  leaves  are  also 
very  strongly  marked,  inasmuch  as  the  divi¬ 
sions  are  very  much  broader  than  those  of  the 
common  yellow  Fumitory. 

The  chief  value  of  the  species  under  notice 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  had  in  flower 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  If  planted  in  the 
open  air  like  a  bedding  plant,  it  will  flower 
all  the  summer,  and  if  lifted  and  potted 
during  the  present  month  it  will  continue 
flowering  in  potsi  Those  who  like  a,  winter 
supply  of  flowers  for  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  would  do  better  to  keep  some  of  the 
seedlings  and  grow  them  in  pots  instead  of 
planting  them  out.  By  giving  a  fresh  shift 
when  required,  the  plants  will  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing,  and  in  winter  will  bloom  freely  if  they 
are  kept  in  a  temperature  like  that  of  a  con¬ 
servatory  for  the  keeping  of  ordinary  green¬ 
house  flowering  plants  in  winter. 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni. 

When  once  a  fern  begins  to  sport  there  is 
no  prophesying  when  it  will  leave  off  doing 
so.  A  whole  race  of  garden  Ferns  is  now  in 
existence  which  originated  from  the  old 
Nephrolepis  ©xaltata,  well  known  in  gardens 
for  many  years  past.  This  first  gave  rise  to 
a  variety  known  as  the  Boston  Fern  (N.  bos- 
toniensis).  After  enjoying  a  run  of  popu¬ 
larity  for  some  years,  the  Boston  Fern  com¬ 
menced  to  sport,  and  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  early  forms  from  this  was  N. 
Piersoni,  which  seems  to  have  originated  at 
Tarrytown  on  Hudson,  U.S.A.  Very  soon 
afterwards,  however,  it  found  its  way  to  this 
country,  and  our  photograph  was  taken  at 
Regent’s  Park,  where  some  fine  specimens 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

The  essential  features  of  N.  Piersoni  are 
that  the  pinnae  are  very  deeply  cut  on  the 
outer  two-thirds  of  their  length,  the  basal 
third  remaining  narrow  like  a  handle  to  this 
peculiar  development  of  the  frond.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  this  Fern,  or  rather  the 
frond  of  it,  will  sport  back  again  to  the 
original  N.  bostoniensis,  as  shown  by  the 
tips  of  two  fronds  to  the  right  of  our  picture. 

Table  Decorations  of  Sweet  Sultan. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  right  hand  page  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  some  very 
tasteful  table  decorations  set  up  by  Miss 
Sparrow,  Rookwoods,  Sible  Hedingham, 
Essex,  on  the  27th  July  last.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  decorations  consists  of  the  pale 
mauve  and  white  Sweet  Sultan  (Centaurea 
mosehata),  which  are  lovely  annuals  for 
ordinary  garden  decoration,  but  which  may 
also  be  used  for  floral  decorations  in  the  cut 
state  to  very  excellent  purpose  when  the 
manipulator  is  gifted  with  skill  and  taste  in 
setting  them  up.  It  will  be  seen  that  only 
a  limited  number  of  these  flower  heads  are 


used  and  that  no  violent  contrast  in  colour 
has  been  permitted.  The  accessory  flowers 
used  appear  to  have  been  Gypsophila  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  for  greenery.  Those 
who  undertake  table  decorations  with  such 
heavy  heads  of  flowers  as  Sweet  Sultan  are 
very  liable  to  overdo  it,  but  Miss  Sparrow 
has  exercised  ample  caution  in  the  use  of  a 
few  heads  only,  so  that  no  obstructions  of  the 
view  may  be  caused  between  people  sitting 
on  different  sides  of  the  table. 

Lilium  Japonicum  Colchesteri. 

About  the  middle  of  July  a  fine  lot  of  the 
above  Lily  flowered  in  the  American  garden 
at  Ivew.  The  plants  were  only  about  18in.  to 
2ft.  high  and  were  used  as  an  edging  to  a  bed 
of  Rhododendrons  and  Lilium  Hansoni.  The 
tubular  flowers  are  6in.  long,  65m.  across, 
deliciously  scented,  and  of  great  substance. 
They  were  white  inside,  with  greenish -yellow 
ribs  on  the  lower  half.  The  outer  segments 
were  also  more  or  less  suffused  with  a  deep 
purple  on  the  back,  while  the  three  inner 
ones  were? only  so  coloured  on  the  mid-rib. 
The  stems  were  well  furnished  with  50  to  65 
scattered  oblanceolate,  five  to  seven  ribbed, 
smooth  leaves,  each  about  2in.  to  4jin.  long. 

There  is  a  .'great,  discrepancy  as  to  what  this 
Lily  should  be  named,  and  we  believe  it  is 
the  same  one  which  was  named  L.  odorurn  by 
Planchcn.  It  was  also  named  L.  japonicum 
Colchesterii  in  the  Flores  dcs  Serves,  tt.  2193- 
2194.  More  recently,  we  have  seen  it  named 
L.  Brownii  Colchesteri.  The  blooms  are  said 
to  be  of  a  pale  yellow  when  they  first  open, 
changing  to  creamy-white  as  they  become 
fully  expanded.  As  far  as  we  have  seen,  the 
greenish-yellow  colour  of  the  inside  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  flower.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a  handsome  Lily  of  large  size  and 
deliciously  fragrant. 

Until  we  solve  the  riddle  of  what  was  the 
original  L.  japonicum,  we  may  be  excused  for 
placing  this  variety  under  that  species.  At 
the  present  day  we  regard  what  is  known  as 
L.  Krameri  as  the  typical  L.  japonicum,  be¬ 
cause  the  flowers  are  more  or  less  tinted  with 
purple  as  originally  described  by  Tlnmberg. 

The  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum 
Villosum), 

The  giant  Cow  Parsnip  is  best  known 
amongst  gardeners  under  the  name  of  H. 
giganteum,  in  allusion  to  the  great  size  of  the 
plant.  Well  grown  specimens  attain  to  a 
height  of  10ft.  to  14ft.  Its  beauty  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  plant,  because,  the  larger 
it  grows,  the  more  sub-tropical  an  appearance 
it  assumes.  For  this  reason  cultivators 
should  treat  their  plants  in  such  a  way  as 
to  develop  them  to  the  largest  size.  The  plant 
is  only  biennial  and  should  be  sown  in  spring 
in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  with  the  object 
of  getting  plants  of  good  size  to  put  out  at 
the  end  of  May.  The  ground  should  be  deeply 
dug  or  trenched  and  manured  in  preparation 
for  putting  out  the  plants  in  May. 

During  the  first  season  the  seedlings  will 
only  make  leaves,  but  the  larger  the  size 
attained  by  these  leaves  during  the  first 
season,  the  taller  the  plant  will  grow  when 


it  throws  up  its  flower  stem  during  the  second 
year.  The  leaves  should  really  be  at  their 
best  during  the  first  year,  because  the  plant 
devotes  its  energy  chiefly  to  the  raising  of  a 
tall  blanching  flower  stem.  The  flowers  are 
white,  like  more  of  the  Cow  Parsnips,  and 
present  nothing  very  striking,  but  the  plant 
as  a  whole  is  very  effective  when  seen  at  a 
little^  distance  if  grown  to  the  size  of  which  it 
is  capable.  It  may  be  used  in  the  wild  war¬ 
den  or  sub-tropical  garden. 


Sidalcea  Listeri. 

hatever  was  the  origin  of  this  border 
plant,  it  is,,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of  S.  malvae- 
flora  and  may  have  arisen  as  a  seedling 
variation.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
variety  is  the  fringed  character  of  the  flowers, 
each  petal  being  more  or  less  deeply  cut  at 
the  margin,  after  the  style  of  a  wild  Carna¬ 
tion  or  Park.  The  photograph,  being  so  much 
reduced  by  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
plant,  does  not  show  these  fringes  at  all 
clearly.  The  flowers  themselves  are  rosy- 
purple  and  of  good  size  for  a  Sidalcea.  The 
leaves  are  very  deeply  cut  into  three,  five,  or 
seven  finger-like  lobes  and  serve  to  mve  the 
plant  a  graceful  appearance  when  seen  »row 
mg  m  the  border.  Our  photograph  was 
taken  after  the  plant  had  been  in  flower  for 
some  weeks,  and  the  lower  flowers  dropped 
this  shows  that  the  plant  can  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  blooms  for  some  considerable  time 
and  still  appear  highly  ornamental. 

1matter  of  cultivation  it  presents 
no  difhcidty,  provided  it  is  planted  in  any 
weli-dramed,  good  garden  soil.  If  the  soil 
is  fairly  deep  and  moist  in  summer,  the  stems 
will  simply  be  taller  and  more  vigorous  than 
tney  othenvise  would  be.  The  propagation 
Amy  be  effected  by  seeds  and  by  division 
I  robably  it  would  not  come  true  from  seeds 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  can  always 
be  obtained  by  taking  off  young  side  crowns 
with  roots  attached,  or  by  lifting  the  whole 
plant  and  carefully  cutting  away  every  crown 
with  roots  attached  and  planting  them  imme¬ 
diately.  I  his  operation  could  be  done  in  Sep¬ 
tember  more  particularly  after  rain,  so  that 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  to  give  the  roots 
encouragement  to  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 

I  lie  young  plants  will  be  established  before 
winter  and  make  nice  specimens  for  next 
year.  Large  clumps  of  this  plant  would  be 
fully  as  effective  as  small  plants  scattered 
about  the  oorder. 


The  Large  Flowered  Stapelia  (Stapelia 
Grandiflora). 

We  here  reproduce  a  very  fine  plant  of  the 
above-named  species,  grown  by  Mr.  H  Rab- 
john  ganlencr  to  .1.  A.  Chaband,  Esq..  Port 
Elizabeth  South  Africa.  Readers  will 
obseive  the  three-angled  fleshv  stems  of  this 
plant  with  numerous  unopened  buds  and  one 
expanded  flower  m  the  centre.  There  are 
some t  ling  like  sixty  or  more  species,  all  con 
fined  to  South  Africa,  and  many  of  them  linn 
been  introduced  to  this  country,  where  tliei 
aie  grown  either  in  botanic  gardens  or  by 
pin  a©  glowers  who  feel  more  or  less  deeply 
interested  111  them.  We  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  flowers  to  name  which  were  grown  by 
a  o'  ei  of  this  class  of  plants,  who  seemed 
very  tond  of  them,  and,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  interest  being  taken  in  them  re¬ 
cently,  we  fancy  that  a  reaction  is  setting  in 
in  favour  of  this  class  of  flowers. 

I  he  species  under  notice  sent  by  cur 
correspondent  has  large  flattened  flowers  of  a 
dark  purple  at  the  base  and  lighter  purple  up¬ 
wards,  striped  transversely  with  white  lines. 
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as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  edges  of  the  flower  were  covered 
with  long  woolly  hairs,  which  the  camera  has 
not  very  clearly  represented,  except  in  one  or 
two  places.  All  we  need  further  state  is  that 
the  three  or  four-angled  steins  are  toothed  on 
the  edges,  but  do  not  bear  any  leaves.  The 
plant  usually  forms  tufts  of  these  upright 
stems,  about  3in.  to  6in.  in  length,  and,  al¬ 
though  they  flower  only  once  a  year,  if 
properly  cared  for  they  do  not  take  up  much 
space,  and  if  neglected  in  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing  °n  occasion  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  as 
plants  of  a  more  leafy  character.  They  are 
classed  amongst  the  succulents  abundantly 
represented  in  South  Africa  by  Crassulas, 
Cotyledons,  otherwise  known  as  Eeheveria, 
Rochea,  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and  various 
others.  All  of  these,  however,  belong  to  a 
different  family  from  the  Stapelias,  which  are 
included  in  the  order  Asclepiadeae. 

The  Snowball  Tree  and  Guelder  Rose. 

On  this  occasion  we  represent  the  Snowball 
Tree  with  the  object  of  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  produce  any  fruits. 
All  the  flowers  are  enlarged  and  barren,  con¬ 
sequently  a  truss  simply  possesses  a  globular 
ball  of  white  flowers,  which  are  perfectly  in¬ 
capable  of  fruiting,  and  drop  after  they  have 
made  a  display  for  some  time. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  however,  the 
ordinary  wild  form  of  Guelder  Rose  is  an 
object  of  great  beauty  when  covered  with  its 
sparkling,  scarlet  berries.  Those  who  would 
like  to  add  this  plant  to  their  shrubberies, 
with  the  object  of  getting  berries  in  autumn, 
might  well  do  so,  distinctly  stating  to  their 
nurserymen  that  they  do  not  want  the  Snow¬ 
ball  Tree,  but  tire  berry-bearing  plant.  This 
produces  flat  clusters  of  small  flowers,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ring  of  large  white  ones  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  Snowball  Tree.  The 
very  small  flowers,  however,  give  rise  to  berries 
which  are  very  handsome  when  they  ripen 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
The  bush  may  be  kept  in  regular  form  if 
planted  in  any  conspicuous  situation,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  different  treatment  from  the  Snow¬ 
ball  Tree. 

The  Panther  Lily  (Liliurn  Pardalinum). 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  hardy  Lilies  are  more 
easily  managed  than  the  subject  named  above. 
The  bulbs  like  to  be  grown  in  a  cool  soil,  as 
in  tiie  case  of  most  other  Lilies  in  the  South 
of  England  and  other  warm,  dry  districts.  It 
would  be  weil,  therefore,  to  plant  the  bulbs 
in  peaty  soil,  in  beds  of  Rhododendrons  or 
other  shrubs  that  require  a  soil  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  The  chief  value  of  such  a  soil  is  its 
cool  and  equable  character,  not  getting 
heated  up  m  the  same  way  as  a  soil  consist¬ 
ing  of  stiff  loam  inclined  to  clay.  Peat  acts 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  leaf  soil,  by 
helping  to  retain  the  moisture.  Those  who 
have  difficulty  in  getting  peat  can,  therefore, 
employ  leaf  soil,  usually  obtainable  in  quan¬ 
tity  about  private  establishments  where  deci¬ 
duous  trees  are  plentiful. 

The  stems  vary  from  3ft.  to  8ft.  in  height, 
according  to  their  vigour,  and  are  furnished 
j  "'ith  leaves  in  whorls.  The  top  of  the  stem 
bears  a  raceme  of  flowers,  and  even  produces 
branches  in  the  case  of  vigorous  plants  with  a 
large  head  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  yellowish 
or  pale  orange  towards  the  base,  spotted  with 
black,  while  the  upper  third' of  the  segments 
is  usually  more  or  less  of  a  uniform  light  or 
deep  shade  of  orange.  Modern  bulbs  give  a 
considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  depth 
of  colour,  but  the  colours  and  markings  are 
always  arranged  as  we  have  described  them. 


A  CRIMSON-FLOWERED 

BOTTLE-BRUSH. 

(Callistemon  salignus.) 

( See  Supplement.) 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  recognise 
our  supplement  on  this  occasion  as  the  plant 
known  in  gardens  as  Metrosideros  floribunda, 
but  those  who  persist  in  this  name  cannot 
have  seen  a  Metrosideros,  which  has  its 
flowers  arranged  on  quite  a  different  plan. 

C.  salignus  is  a  native  of  Australia,  like 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  is  a  more 
■  valuable  garden  plant,  in  our  opinion,  than 
many  of  the  other  species  of  Bottle-brush, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  dwarfed,  in 
habit,  and  flowers  quite  freely  while  still  in  a 
small  state.  Many'  of  the  Bottle-brushes  re¬ 
quire  to  grow  to  a  large  size  before  they  will 
flower  at  all  freely.  We  are  surprised  that 
an  Australian  woody  plant  flowers  so  freely 
in  this  country,  where  the  stems  and  leaves 
do  not  get  the  same  amount  of  sunshine  to 
ripen  them. 

The  beauty  of  the  flowers  consists  chiefly 
in  the  long  crimson  filaments  of  the  stamens. 
These  flowers  are  densely  crowded  close  to  the 
apex  of  the  young  shoots,  which  continue 
their  growth  above  the  flowers,  so  that  the 
seed  pods  are  ultimately  situated  a  long  way 
behind  the  growing  tips.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  not  unlike  those  of  a  Willow,  as 


Eucharis. 

IP  fp  fp 

Among  the  numerous!  beautiful  flowering 
•stove  plants,  there  are  few  whose  flowers  are 
of  such  intrinsic  value  as  those  of  the 
Eucharis.  When  we  consider  the  great  merits 
of  these  exquisite  bulbous  plants,  one  has 
just  cause  for  regret  that  their  successful  cul¬ 
ture  is  so  little  understood  With  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  these 
plants,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  two,  and 
sometimes  three  crops  of  flcwers  a  year.  This 
fact  alone  is  undoubtedly  a  great  advantage 
over  many  other  equally  beautiful  hot  house 
plants,  but  this  advantage  becomes  two-fold 
when  we  take,  into  consideration  that  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  firm  texture  of  the  flowers  en¬ 
ables  them  to  remain  in  a  fresh  state  for  a 
considerable  time  after  cutting,  and  for  this 
reason  they  may  be  said  to  be  invaluable  for 
bridal  bouquets,  wreaths,  etc. 

The  most  suitable  compost  for  Eucharis 
consists  of  good  fibrous  loam,  well  decom¬ 
posed  cow  manure,  sharp  sand,  and  a  few 
nodules  of  charcoal.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  as  more  often 
than  not  failure  with,  tfleir  culture  may  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  proper  attention  to  this 
important  item.  For  a  lOin.  pot  six  to  seven 
good-sized  bulbs  should  prove  sufficient.  In 
the  process  of  potting,  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  that  the  bulbs  are  well  covered  with  the 
compost.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  in  respect  to  careful  watering  at  all 
times.  It  is  far  preferable  to  err,  if  at  all.  by 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  somewhat  dry, 
rather  than  it  should  become  soddened,  as 
the  evil  effects  of  over-watering  soon  become 
apparent  by  the  leaves  turning  yellow,  and 
ultimately  by  the  decaying  of  the  bulbs. 

With  well  established  plants,  frequent 
applications  of  soot  water  and  diluted  liquid 
manure  will  prove  most  beneficial  in  main- 


iridicated  by  the  specific  name.  There  are  also 
while-flowered  and  green -flowered  varieties  of 
this  Bottle-brush,  but  neither  of  them  is  so 
handsome  as  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 

I’roperly  speaking,  this  is  a  greenhouse 
hard-wooded  shrub  with  evergreen  foliage, 
and  it  may  be  used  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  from  June  to  August,  during 
which  time  it  continues  more  or  less  in 
bloom.  The  soil  best  suited  to  this  class  of 
plants  would  consist  of  loam  and  peat  in 
about  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  admix¬ 
ture  of  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
During  winter  much  less  water  would  be 
needed,  but  the  plants  must  not  be  neglected 
oven  then,  or  the  evergreen  foliage  would  be 
liable  to  suffer.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  in¬ 
serted  firmly  in  sand  and  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass  until  rooted.  Plants  may  also  be  raised 
from  seeds,  but  they  take  much  longer  time 
to  come  into  bloom.  Plants  raised  from 
cuttings  flower  well,  though  they  are  yet 
quite  small. 

The  plant  is  so  very  nearly  hardy  that  we 
have  seen  it  grown  and  bloomed  in  the  open 
air  against  a  wall,  but  we  fear  that  in  severe 
winters  the  plants  would  succumb.  In  Corn¬ 
wall  and  other  favoured  parts  of  England,  it 
is  probable  that  the  plant  could  be  grown  and 
flowered  successfully  in  the  open  air.  Our 
illustration  was  prepared  from  a  photograph 
taken  of  a  plant  belonging  to  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield  - 


CULTURAL  NOTES 

ON  THESE 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERING 
STOVE  PLANTS. 

taming  them  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  con¬ 
dition.  After  the  first  crop  of  flowers  have 
been  produced,  afford  the  plants  a  slight  rest 
by  keeping  them  drier  and,  if  possible,  re¬ 
move  to  a  cooler  house  until  fresh  signs  of 
growth  are  evident,  when  they  may  again  be 
encouraged  by  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house. 

Affording  the  plants  a  slight  rest  after  the 
first  crop  of  flowers  has  been  produced  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  secret  of  inducing  them  to 
produce  a  second  crop.  Should  any  plants  be¬ 
come  infested  with  the  Eucharis  mite,  occa¬ 
sionally  sprinkling  a  little  soot  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  in 
getting  rid  of  these  troublesome  pests,  or  at 
least  such  has  been  my  experience. 

Of  the  several  species  of  the  genus  in  culti¬ 
vation,  there  cannot  be  any  divided  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  E.  grandiflora,  more  gener¬ 
ally  known  under  the  name  of  E.  Amazonica. 
Its  dark  green  leaves  and  free  flowering  pro¬ 
pensities  render  to  the  plant  a  most  noble 
appearance. 

E.  Candida,  in  general  appearance,  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  previously  mentioned, 
except  that  the  flowers  are  a  trifle  smaller, 
which,  perhaps,  is  somewhat  an  advantage 
for  special  purposes  where  cut  flowers  are 
required.  E.  sanderiana  is  undoubtedly  an 
acquisition  and  well  worthy  of  considerable 
attention,  resembling  in  habit  and  foliage  E. 
grandiflora.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  an 
umbel  on  an  erect  stout  stem  of  about  18in. 
high,  the  tube  of  the  flowers  being  more  or 
less  funnel-shaped  and  the  segments  reflexed, 
while  the  corona  is  suppressed.  E.  Mastersii 
is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  but 
well  deserving  of  attention  by  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  exquisite  class  of  exotic  bul¬ 
bous  plants.  F.  G.  T. 
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BY  OUR  READERS 

To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W."  Enquire  Within 


Weed  Killing. 

If  the  weeds  in  “  C.  E.  Smith’s”  garden 
are  chiefly  of  a  sappy  growth,  as  Groundsel 
and  Chickweed,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
trench  the  ground,  and  work  the  weeds  well 
to  the  bottom  ;  but  with  “  fifteen  years’ 
growth  ”  one  may  safely  imagine  such  things 
as  Docks,  Thistles,  Nettles,  etc.,  are  included 
among  them.  If  so,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  burnable  stuff  in  their  woody  stems, 
and  then  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  make 
“  smother  fires  ”  on  the  spot.  If  this  method 
of  cleaning  the  ground  be  adopted,  it  should 
be  begun  by  first  cutting  down  the  tops  with 
a  sickle,  and  allow  it  to  lay  and  dry  for  a 
day  or  two  before  putting  in  lumps  ready  for 
adding  to  the  fire  when  once  started.  Then 
the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  well 
scarified  with  a  Canterbury  hoe  or  grubbing 
mattock  to  a  depth  of  8  in.  or  10  in.  ;  this 
loose  material,  which  will  consist  chiefly  of 
weed  roots  and  stubble,  should  also  be 
allowed  to  dry  before  being  placed  on  the 
fire.  These  surface  cleanings  will  also  con¬ 
tain  a  great  amount  of  dormant  weed  seeds, 
the  whole  forming  a  most  dangerous  and  un¬ 
desirable  mass,  but  after  being  passed 
through  the  fire  it  will  return  to  Mother 
Earth  much  that  has  been  taken  from  it  in 
the  form  of  plant  food.  When  starting  the 
fires  it  is  best  to  use  some  thickish  pieces  of 
wood  that  a  good  foundation  of  live  wood 
ashes  may  be  secured  to  enable  the  fire  to 
withstand  the  smother  of  the  other  mate¬ 
rials.  The  result  of  this  burning  process 
will  be  a  good  heap  of  splendid  fertilising 
material,  and  any  weed  seeds  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  ground  may  be  trenched  as 
usual,  but  the  burnt  material  kept  for  work¬ 
ing  on  the  top,  using  farmyard  manure  lower 
down.  Herbert  Morkis. 

The  Gardens,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 


Substitute  for  Crocus. 

As  a  substitute  for  Crocus  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  your  correspondent  to  try  the  beautiful 
little  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lu- 
ciliae),  one  of  the  hardiest  and  earliest,  be¬ 
sides  being  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs.  I  can  imagine  no  more  beau¬ 
tiful  a  sight  than  a  group  or  border  of  this 
lovely  plant,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  distinct 
change  from  the  Crocus.  Its  cultivation  is 
of  the  simplest — any  good  garden  soil  will 
suit  its  requirements.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  pretty 
thickly  in  the  autumn,  and,  unless  frequent 
changes  are  desired,  they  can  be  left  with 
advantage  undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years, 
as.  so  treated,  they  increase  very  rapidly 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  If  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  flowers  was  desired  over  a  fairly  long 
period,  I  should  recommend  planting  bulbs 
of  the  Spanish  Scilla  (S.  hispanicab  perhaps 
better  known  as  S.  campanulata.  This  plant 
comes  into  flower  later  than  the  Chionodoxa. 
and  if  the  blue,  white,  and  rose  coloured 
varieties  are  mixed  tosetlier  they  form  a  most 
pleasing  and  beautiful  combination. 

Dunn. 


The  Apple  Crop. — Out  of  191  reports  col¬ 
lected  by  a  contemporary  from  all  over  the 
country,  only  one  recorded  an  over-crop  of 
Apples”,  half  a  dozen  an  average  crop,  while  all 
the  rest  were  well  below  the  average. 


Hens  v.  Ducks. 

It  is  often  asked,  Which  is  the  best  for 
hatching  ducklings,  a  lien  or  a  duck  ?  Those 
who  have  tried  both  methods  extensively 
answer  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  hen. 
In  the  Aylesbury  district  hens  are  invariably 
used,  very-  few  ducks  ever  being  allowed  to 
assist  in  the  incubatory  work.  Hens  are  far 
more  reliable,  and  sit  more  closely  and  faith¬ 
fully  than  do  ducks.  Many  ducks  never  show 
any  signs  of  wishing  to  sit,  and  those  that  do 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  ardent  sitters  ;  they 
are  apt  to  get  tired,  forsake  the  eggs,  and 
thus  cause  loss  and  disappointment  to  their 
owners. 

Incubators  v.  Hens. 

For  some  reason  or  the  other  artificial  in¬ 
cubation  is  not  very  extensively  followed  by 
duck  breeders.  Why,  I  could  never  under¬ 
stand.  But  duck  breeders  are  a  very  conser¬ 
vative  lot  of  individuals,  and  they  have  not 
taken  kindly  to  incubators,  preferring  to  stick 
to  hens.  Few  of  my  readers  are  likely  to  go 
into  duck  rearing  on  an  extensive  scale,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  a  waste  of  my  time  and  theirs 
for  me  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  artificial  incubation  of  ducks’  eggs. 

Period  of  IncubatioD. 

The  ordinary  time  for  the  incubation  of 
ducks’  eggs  is  seven  days  longer  than  that 
occupied  for  the  incubation  of  hens’  eggs — 
twenty-eight  days.  The  shell  and  the  inner 
membrane  of  a  duck’s  egg  are  much  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  hen’s  egg,  therefore  the  eggs 
must  be  well  damped  during  the  incubatory 
period.  Some  writers  advocate  the  dipping  of 
the  eggs  in  water  during  the  second  half  of  the 
incubatory  period,  but  I  am  no  advocate  of 
the  practice.  Eggs  are  sometimes  smashed 
in  the  handling,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  much  preferable  to  sprinkle  the  nests 
each  day  whilst  the  hens  are  off  feeding.  For 
this  sprinkling  it  is  advisable  to  use  tepid 
water.  When  a  duck  incubates  her  own  eggs 
she  usually  goes  for  a  swim  each  day,  and  thus 
brings  back  to  her  nest  a  large  amount  of 
dampness.  This  a  hen  cannot  do,  therefore 
it  must  be  provided  in  the  manner  named. 

Hatching  Boxes. 

If  hatching  is  carried  out  on  an  extensive 
scale  it  is  best  to  have  a  proper  hatching  box 
for  each  hen,  but  where  only  a  few  hens  are 
set  that  is  hardly  needful.  A  box  about  18  in. 
square  and  8  in.  or  10  in.  deep  should  be 
nearly  filled  with  damp  mould,  which  should 
be  smoothed  out  into  the  natural  form  of  a 
nest,  and  lined  with  a  little  soft  hay.  For  an 
ordinary  hen  eight  ducks’  eggs  will  he  'as 
many  as  she  can  cover.  If  more  are  given  she 
will  not  cover  them  properly,  they  will  become 
chilled,  and  possibly  the  whole  clutch  spoilt. 

When  to  Sit  the  Hens. 

The  hens  should  be  set  at  night,  and  the 
day,  or  rather  evening  before  the  eggs  they 
are  to  incubate  are  given  to  them,  they  should 
be  set  on  nest  eggs.  This  is  done  to  accustom 
them  to  the  nest,  and  to  prevent  the  smashing 
of  eggs,  as  very  often  a  hen  is  restless  when 
brought  out  of  the  ordinary  fowls’  house  and 
put  down  in  a  strange  outhouse.  Some  there 
are  which  never  take  any  notice  at  all ;  these 
are  most  invaluable,  as  they  invariably  make 
the  best  of  mothers,  and  are  most  attentive, 


not  only  to  their  incubatory  work,  but  also  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  look  after  their 
families  afterwards. 

Feeding  the  Hens. 

Each  morning  the  hens  should  be  taken  off 
to  feed.  The  best  food  for  a  sitting  hen  is 
wheat.  A  dust  bath  should  also  be  provided 
for  the  hens,  and  most  of  them  will  use  it 
when  they  come  off  for  the  morning  meal.  It 
is  wise  where  two  or  three  hens  are  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  one  house  to  shut  their  nests  off,  so 
that  they  may  not  see  each  other.  Some  hens 
are  very  jealous,  and  although  most  faithful 
sitters  when  others  are  out  of  sight  seem  to 
have  a  most  remarkable  aversion  to  allowing 
other  hens  to  sit  within  sight.  Such  hens  will 
interfere  with  and  disturb  all  others,  and 
cause  untold  damage  by  the  breakage  of  eggs, 
and  by  those  not  broken  becoming  chilled. 

Feeding  the  Ducklings. 

When  the  young  ducklings  are  hatched  they 
should  be  fed  from  the  first  on  barley  meal  ; 
if  this  can  be  mixed  with  milk  so  much  the 
better.  After  a  week  a  little  meat  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  meal,  and  this  may  be 
gradually  increased.  If  two  or  three  hens 
are  set  at  the  same  time  they  will  hatch  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  the  young  birds  may  be  given 
to  one  hen  to  look  after,  as  they  need  no 
brooding.  Ducklings  should  for  the  first  week 
be  fed  every  two  hours,  after  that  for  six  weeks 
every  three  hours,  and  afterwards  every  four 
hours,  and  one  great  point  in  the  successful 
rearing  of  ducklings  is  regularity  in  feeding. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Black  in  Comb  (R.  J. ,  Ealing). — Your  bird 
is  evidently  suffering  from  liver  disease.  Stop 
all  stimulating  food  at  once.  Give  plenty  of 
grit  and  feed  on  wheat  only.  Morning  and 
night  give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  About  half 
a  teaspoonful. 

White  on  Face  (Minorca). — You  need  not 
worry  yourself,  it  is  no  disease.  All  highly 
bred  Minorcas  go  white  in  face  after  they  are 
twelve  months  old.  It  is  the  old  Spanish 
blood  re-asserting  itself. 


A  GIANT  SCOTCH  ROSE. 


The  ordinary  wild  form  of  this  is  best 
known  amongst  gardeners  by  the  name  of 
Rosa  spinosissima,  on  account  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  prickles,  large  and  small, 
with  which  the  stems  are  clothed.  The  wild 
plant  seldom  exceeds  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height. 
Idle  Scotch  or  Burnet  Rose  is  indeed  the 
dwarfest  of  all  the  British  Roses.  Many 
years  ago  a  large  number  of  double  varieties 
of  different  colours  were  raised  in  Scotland 
so  that  the  Scotch  Rose  attained  great  popu¬ 
larity.  It  has  always  been  known,  however, 
as  a  dwarf  Rose  in  gardens,  and  even  in  good 
gardens  one  has  to  be  satisfied  with  seeing 
specimens  only  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  height. 
Therfe  is,  however,  a  giant  of  its  kind  in  the 
station  garden  at  Shepperton,  Middlesex, 
where  a  huge  bush  stands  about  8  ft.  high. 
Tlie  flowers  themselves  are  double  white,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  usual  small  Salad  Burnet 
type.  P.  C. 
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«  Society  *  Doings.  ® 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  &c.,  of  Horticultural  Societies.  Secretaries 
or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are  invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will 

gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed  contributors'  slips. 


No  Reports  of  Shows. 

We  regret  that  notwithstanding  what  we 
wrote  a  iew  weeks  ago,  namely,  that  we  can¬ 
not  report  horticultural  shows  (though  we 
may  make  reference  to  them),  secretaries  of 
societies  still  continue  to  send  us  more  or  less 
extended  reports  of  the  kind,  which  we  have 
sorrowfully  to  consign  to  the  W.P.B.  As  we 
stated,  the  reason  why  we  cannot  insert  these 
reports  is  owing  solely  to  the  exigencies  of 
space.  They  became  so  overwhelming  in 
number  that  it  was  impossible  to  print  all 
of  them,  and  therefore  the  only  fair  course 
was  to  print  none.  We  are  exceedingly  ob¬ 
liged  to  our  numerous  correspondents  for  the 
accounts  they  have  sent  and  continue  to  send 
us,  and  our  desire  to  save  them  trouble  aird 
disappointment  is  the  reason  why  we  again 
refer  to  this  matter. 


Shrewsbury’s  Great  Show. 

Salopians  of  old  were  dubbed  “  Proud,”  and 
they  have  an  indubitable  right  to  be  proud  to¬ 
day  of  their  magnificent  annual  floral  and 
musical  fete  promoted  by  the  Shropshire 
H.S.  This  Shrewsbury  fixture  stands  on  a 
pedestal  among  provincial  shows.  In  the 
marvellous  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of 
its  exhibits  of  flowers  and  fruit,  in  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  its  musical  festival,  and  the  scope, 
variety,  and  brilliance  of  its  other  attractions, 
the  Shrewsbury  fete  is  held  by  many  to  be 
without  a  rival.  The  wonder  is  that,  not  with¬ 
standing  its  mammoth  proportions,  it  grows 
bigger  and  more  beautiful  and  more  gorgeous 
each  succeeding  year.  In  the  horticultural 
section  £1,200  was  offered  in  prizes  this  year, 
exclusive  of  a  fifty  guinea  silver  champion 
vase  for  Grapes,  and  other  silver  cups,  gold 
and  silver  medals,  etc.  In  most  departments 
there  was  a  considerable  advance  as  compared 
with  last  year,  the  total  number  of  entries 
being  2,700,  against  2,126.  No  fewer  than 
355  bunches  of  Grapes  were  staged,  72  of  these 
being  shown  in  the  champion  class.  In  spite 
of  showers  the  first  day,  over  90,000  people 
passed  the  gates  on  the  two  days  of  the  show, 
the  cash  receipts  amounting  to  £3,043. 
Seventy-two  excursion  trains  brought  visitors 
into  the  town.  The  Shrewsbury  Flower  Show 
is  indeed  the  wonder  and  envy  of  every  town 
in  England.  In  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton, 
the  bon.  secretaries,  the  society  have  two  of 
the  most  able  entrepreneurs  in  the  country. 

Shrewsbury  owes  very  much  to  the  Shrop¬ 
shire-  H.S.,  which  has  not  been  content  to 
accumulate  large  funds,  but  has  spent  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  com¬ 
munity  generally.  For  thirty  years  past  they 
have  set  a  lead  to  the  municipality  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  many  public  improvements.  To  the 
society  the  town,  owes  the  provision  of  the 
lodge  at  the  Quarry  entrance — the  Quarry  is 
the  charming,  venue  of  this  fete;  the  handsome 
bandstand,  improvements  on  the  river  bank, 
representing  an  expenditure  of  £2,000 ;  the 
gift  of  £300  to  the  Free  Library  Buildings  ; 


the  erection  of  the  noble  memorial  to  Charles 
Darwin ;  the  laying  out  of  Abbey  pleasure 
grounds,  and  quite  lately  the  contribution  of 
£1,000,  which  made  the  acquisition  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  Priory  property,  adjoining 
the  Quarry,  such  a.  profitable  investment. 
The  money  expended  in  this  and  other  ways 
pro  hono  publico  represents  close  on  £9,000. 
Such  a  society  commands  admiration,  as 
much  for  its  enter-prising  spirit  as  its  gener¬ 
ous  and  liberal-minded  policy. 

Reduced  Assets. 

A.  correspondent  writes  :  “  Be  your  note  on 
1  Fortunate  Societies,’  I  may  say  that  our 
society,  the  Wingate-  (Durham)  Floral  and 
H.  S.,  was,  until  our  show,  held  on  August 
26th,  in  the  happy  position  of  having  assets 
amounting  to  £360.  The  wretched  weather 
which  prevailed  on  that  day  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  gate,  so  that  the  balance  in  hand 
will,  I  fear,  be  largely  swallowed;  up  by  the 
loss  on  this  year’s  working. 

The  Elemental  Conspiracy. 

There  has  indeed  been  quite  a  recrudescence 
of  those  rains  and  gales  which  two  and  three 
years  ago  played  such  havoc  throughout  the 
country  with  horticultural  shows.  We  alluded 
last  week  to  the  unpropitious  weather  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts,  but  since  then  scores  of  flower 
shows  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have 
been  ruined  or  spoilt,  and  it  has  been  a  very 
anxious  and  wearing  time  for  the  executives. 
The  rainfall  in  particular  districts  of  Ireland 
and  this  country  was  unparalleled,  at  Grey- 
stones,'  co.  Wicklow,  for  instance,  no  less  than 
3^in.  having  been  recorded  in  twenty-four 
hours,  while  140  tons  of  water  to  the 
acre  were  recorded  during  -a  period  of 
twelve  hours,  near  Leeds.  Heavy  gales  and 
violent  thunderstorms  have  accompanied  these 
unprecedented  downfalls,  and  the  elemental 
conspiracy  has  effectually  succeeded  in  dousing 
the  hopes  of  exhibitors  and  exhibition  organi¬ 
sers,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  left 
many  an  erstwhile  sanguine  committee  face  to 
face  with  more  or  less  serious  deficits. 

Forthcoming  Chrysanthemum  Show  at 
Ipswich, 

The  seventy-ninth  annual  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  Floral  Festival,  and  Winter  Garden  of 
the  Ipswich  and  Plast  of  England  Horticultural 
Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Nov.  7  and  8  next.  The  largest 
building  in  the  town,  the  Public  Hall  and 
Saloon,  has  been  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  annual  floral 
festival  will  be  well  patronised  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Ipswich  and  district.  The  judges  of 
the  exhibits  will  be  Mr.  C.  Blick,  Warren 
Gardens,  Hayes  ;  Mr.  F.  Hanson,  Somerley- 
ton  Hall  Gardens,  Lowestoft ;  Mr.  E.  David¬ 
son,  Culford  Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds;  arid  Mr.  F.  Fulford,  Biawdsey 
Manor  Gardens,  Wood  bridge.  Entries  close 
on  Friday,  November  3.  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Archer,  13,  Museum  Street,  Ipswich. 


The  Speaker  on  the  Love  of  Gardening, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther,  M.P.,  presiding 
at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Penrith  Floral 
and  Industrial  Exhibition,  said  that  he  felt 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  hardy  annual,  for 
he  attended  that  show  year  after  year,  until 
he  feared  they  might  get  tired  of  his  flowers 
of  oratory,  and  would  prefer  that  he  would 
take  after  the  nature  of  the  Aloe,  which  was 
said  to  bloom  once  in  a  hundred  years.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  always  glad  to  do  anything  he 
could  to  instil  into  people  a  love  of  flowers. 
He  believed  that  the  love  of  flowers  and  the 
love  of  gardening  were  innate  in  human 
nature.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  love 
of  gardening  had  enormously  developed 
throughout  England. 

A  Penalty  of  Offioe. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Lowther  referred  to  his 
recent  election  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which,  he  said,  not 
only  entailed  a  great  responsibility,  but 
necessitated  his  giving  up  the  little  house  he 
had  occupied  near  Penrith  and  transplanting 
himself  to  the  side  of  the  river  at  West¬ 
minster.  There  was  one  great  drawback  to 
the  change.  In  his  present  little  house  he 
had  a  garden  about  the  size  of  two  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  in  which  he  could  grow-  Ampe- 
lopsis,  Geraniums,  Polygonum.  Jessamine, 
and  Ailanthus,  and  a  lot  more  little  plants 
and  shrubs.  At  Westminster  he  had  nothing 
but  a  bit  of  grass — and  that  was  laid  down 
over  the  top  of  the  sewage,  arrangements. 
After  the  laughter  which  this  remark  caused 
had  subsided,  Mr.  Lowther,  who  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  every  lover  of  gardening,  added  : 
"  I  shall  very  much  miss  my  little  garden,  in 
which  I  have  spent-  many  happy'  hours.” 

Embarrassed  with  Wheelbarrows, 

The  Warminster  Cottagers’  Garden  Society- 
celebrated  their  jubilee  on  the  23rd  ult.  by 
the  most  successful  show  in  their  history-. 
Canon  Sir  James  Philipps  (president  of  the 
society),  in  opening  the  exhibition,  said  the 
society  was  started  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  J. 
Toone,  in;  conjunction  with  the  then*  vicar  of 
Warminster  (the  Rev.  A.  Fane).  Mr.  Fane 
was  the  first  president,  and  he  gave  annually 
a  wheelbarrow  for  tlie  best  kept  allotment,  and 
when  he  (Sir  James)  became  president,  he 
continued  the  practice  until  it  had  to  be 
stopped  because  one  man  had  won  six  wheel¬ 
barrows  !  Thanks  to  the  society,  Warminster 
had  been  made  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
town.  3 

Railwaymen  Gardeners. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  some  views  of 
platform  station  gardens  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  and  others  will  appear  in  our  next 
number.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Railway 
Institute,  wliich  was  established  some  y-ears 
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ago  for  tlic  social  benefit,  of  the  employees  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  and  Midland 
Railway  Companies  at  New  Street  station,  a 
most  interesting]  exhibition  of  flowers,  plants, 
and  vegetables  was  recently  held.  This  is  the 
second  exhibition  promoted  by  the  Institute, 
and  all  railwaymen  residing  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  from  Birmingham  are  now 
allowed  to  compete.  There  were  110  entries 
and  the  show  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
gardeners.  Amongst  the  prize  winners  were 
the  stationm  asters  at  Newton  Road  (Mr.  W. 
M.  Millington)  and  Five  Ways  (Mr.  R.  B. 
Knight),  a  Walsall  guard,  a  brakesman  at 
Bushbury,  a  clerk  in  the  parcels  office  at 
New  Street,  an  attendant  in  the  cloak  room 
at  New  Street,  a  Birminglham  signlalman, 
and  a  breaksman  at  Bescot.  It  was  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  pleasure  which  may  be 
derived  from  cottage  gardening  even  by  rail¬ 
waymen,  whose  time  is  generally  so  limited 
and  whose  duties  are  so  exacting. 

The  N.D.S. 

“  I  believe  we  shall  have  an  exceedingly  good 
display  of  Dahlias  at  our  grand  exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  September 
7th  and  8th,”  -writes  Mr.  H.  L.  Bronsson,  bon. 
secretary  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 
“  Our  old  exhibitors  will  no  doubt  support  us 
well,  and  I  already  know  of  a  number  of  new 
ones  who  are  coming  forward  for  the  first  time 
this  year.”  We  notice  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  although  the  prize  money 
was  very  much  increased  last  year  and!  the 
year  previously,  there  is  a  further  increase 
this  year  of  nearly  20  per  cent.  In  1903  the 
sum  was  £85  15s.,  in  1904  £106  10s.,  and  this 
year  it  is  £123  5s.  A  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  held  at  the  New  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  September  26th,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  awarding  certificates  for  seedling 
Dahlias. 

Why  Gardening  Societies  Fail. 

According  to  the  “  East  Kent  Gazette,” 
the  Border  Gardeners’  Society  is  not  doing 
well.  “  Considering,”  says  our  contem¬ 
porary,  “  that  the  Society  has  been  established 
twelve  years,  it  has  not  made  the  progress 
that  it  should  have  done.  In  some  respects 
the  show  on  Wednesday  (23rd  August)  was 
no  improvement  on  that  of  last  year,  while  in 
aiew  instances  it  scarcely  reached  last  year’s 
standard.  When  the  affairs  of  any  society 
are  stationary  there  is  a  danger  of  retrogres¬ 
sion  supervening.  It  therefore  behoves  the 
Borderians  to  strive  to  go  forward,  rather 
than  risk  the  probability  of  slipping  back¬ 
wards.  .  .  .  Someone  is  wanted  who  will 

throw  himself  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  these 
annual  village  fetes,  and  so  relieve  the  dul- 
ness  that  was  manifest  onl  Wednesday.” 
That’s  it.  Without  enthusiasm,  without 
energy,  stagnation  and  eventual  breakdown 
must  result.  Given  the  right  men  and  the 
right  methods,  success  for  the  local  show 
should  be  comparatively  easily  commanded 
in  any  district  favourable  to  gardening.  The 
men  and  the  methods  are  the  crux. 

Disaster  at  Darwen 

The  weather  played  havoc  with  the  show  of 
the  Darwen  H.S.  on  the  19th  ult.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Mayor  of  Darwen  has  consider¬ 
ately  issued  an  appeal  for  assistance  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  society.  Councillor  Tomlinson 
states  that  the  contretemps  has  placed  the 
association,  financially,  in  a  critical  position. 
The  Mayor  has  undertaken  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  they  can  be  sent  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Haydock,  63,  Radford 
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Street.  We  sincerely  sympathise  with  the 
society  and  trust  the  lovers  of  horticulture  in 
the  district  will  respond  generously  to  the 
appeal  which  is  being  made. 

Society  Outings. 

Last  year  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gardeners’ 
Society  visited  Hastings  for  their  annual  out¬ 
ing,  and  met  the  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  and 
District  Horticultural  M.I.  Society  in  a  game 
of  cricket.  This  year  the  Hastings  Society 
visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  beat  their  oppor 
nents  at  the  wickets  by  twenty-one  runs. 
Previously  to  this  the  seasiders  paid  a  visit  to 
the  famous  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Cripps  and 
Sons  and  to  the  Broadwater  Flower  Show, 
and  luncheon  was  subsequently  partaken  of  at 
Carpenter’s  Restaurant.  After1  thie  cricket 
match  there  was  high  tea,  and  some  pleasant 
speech-making,  then  an  adjournment  to  the 
entertainment  on  The  Pantiles,  and  then 
home.  The  day’s  outing  was  voted  most  en¬ 
joyable. 

The  staff  of  the  Flower  Seed  Order  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
journeyed  to  Finchampstead  by  brake  on  the 
23rd  ult. ,  where  they  were  coi'dially  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Pratt,  of  the  Queen’s  Oak. 

Nearly  fifty  members  of  the  Redhill  and 
Reigate  Gardeners’  M.I.  Society  drove,  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  to  Worth  Park,  Mrs.  Monte- 
fiore’s  beautiful  residence,  where  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  gardens  were  highly  appreciated.  After 
luncheon  the  fine  grounds  of  Sir  Weetman 
Pearson,  at  Paddockhurst,  were  inspected. 

The  members  of  the  Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners’  M.I.  Association  last  month  paid 
a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  House  and 
Son,  at  Westbury-on-Trym,  and  spent,  a  most 
enjoyable  afternoon  inspecting  the  very  large 
collection  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  of 
which  the  firm  make  a  speciality. 

The  Croydon  and  District  H.M.I.  Society 
took  their  annual  excursion  in  ideal  weather, 
driving  from  Croydon  to  Wisley,  where,  after 
partaking  of  luncheon,  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  inspected. 
The  outing  was  pronounced  to  be  a  splendid 
one. - About  fifty  members  of  the  Chelms¬ 

ford  Gardeners’  Association  paid  a,  visit  last 
week  to  the  extensive  gardens  at  the  Elms, 
Broomfield,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Ridley, 

•T.P. - The  members  of  the  Luton  Cottage 

Gardeners’  Society  took  their  annual  outing 
on  August  16tli.  being  entertained  at  Wrotham 
by  the  president,  the  Mayor  of  Chatham 
(Councillor  Driver),  and  visiting  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  grounds  at  Ingleside,  Maidstone  Road. 

- - On  August  16th  the  members  of  the 

Crawley  and  District  M.I.  Association,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  the  chairman, 
paid  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Nymans,  Hand- 
cross,  the  seat  of  L.  Messel,  Esq.,  where  Mr. 
J.  Comber,  the  head  gardener,  accompanied 
them  on  an  inspection  of  the  beautiful  grounds, 

gardens,  and  glasshouses. - Bournemouth 

and  Christchurch  were  last  week  visited  by 
members  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  H.  Association, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  outing,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  in 
the  arrangements  with  the  steam  packet  com¬ 
pany,  the  major  portion  of  the  party  did 
not  get  further  than  Cowes.  Those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  partook  of  a  capital 
luncheon  at  Bournemouth,  and  then  drove  to 
Christchurch,  where  the  famous  nurseries  of 

Mr.  W.  Prichard  were  inspected. - To  the 

number  of  about  fifty  the  members  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Gardeners’  Association  (Grimsby 
branch)  last  week  drove  to  Bracebridge,  and 
visited  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Pennell  and 

Sons. - On  Monday,  the  14th  ult.,  upwards 

of  sixty  members  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’ 
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Association  had  a  delightful  excursion)  into 
Herefordshire,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited  (Here¬ 
ford),  which  are  about  110  acres  in  extent, 
and  are  celebrated  for  Roses  and  fruit  trees. 
Afterwards  the  visitors  were  entertained  to 
dinner  by  the  directors  of  the  company  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Hereford,  and  at  a  later  hour 
they  drove  out  to  Holme  Lacy  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Chesterfield, 
where  the  ancient  gardens  and  their  clipped 
Yew  hedges  were  inspected. 

Much  in  Little. 

A  meeting  took  place  at  Brownhills  (Staf¬ 
ford)  on  August  24,  when  it  was  decided  that 
a  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  show  should  be 
held  this  month,  and  a  Chrysanthemum  show 
in  November.  Mr.  T.  Pritchard  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lion,  secretary. — At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Sherborne  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Mr.  Allen  delivered  an  address  on 
Begonias,  and  Mr.  Lane  on  Chrysanthemums. 
— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Shirley  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  on  the  21st  ult.,  five 
minutes’  papers  were  read,  followed  by  dis¬ 
cussion.  “Is  botany  any  use  to  gardeners?” 
“  Out-dbor  Grapes,”  and  “  Unnecessary  Dig¬ 
ging”  were  the  subjects  of  three  of  the  essays. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

September. 

11th. — Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  H.M.I. 

Society  (monthly  meeting) ;  Cran- 
brook  and  Weald  of  Kent  Gardeners’ 
and  Cottagers’  M.I.  Society  (monthly 
meeting!) ;  Charing  H>.  S.  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Horsforth  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Society  (weekly  meeting) ;  Birsfall 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  and 
Paxton  Society  (committee  meeting)  ; 
Su  tton-in-A  s  h  fi  el  d  H.S.  (monthly 
meeting). 

12th. — R.H.  S.  (bi-monthly  exhibition  and 
meeting) ;  Woodstock  Agricultural 
and  H.  Association  (show) ;  Society 
of  Jersey  Gardeners  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  Gardeners’  Association 
(meeting  and  exhibition) ;  Biddenden 
Cottagle  Gardeners  M.I.  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Milton  and  Sit- 
tingbourne  H.S.  (monthly  meeting). 

13th. — Royal  Caledonian  H.S.  (Great  Inter¬ 
national  Show,  Edinburgh,  three 
days) ;  North  Middlesex  Dahlia  and 
H.S.  (Exhibition  in  the  Central  Hall 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  two  days)  ; 
Henley-on-Thames  H.S.  (show)  ; 
Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Association  (show) ;  Maidstone  Gar¬ 
deners’  M.I.  Society  (bi-monthly  ex¬ 
hibition)  ;  East  Anglian  H.  Club 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Nottingham  and 
Notts!  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(monthly  meeting)  ;  Sheffield  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Wargrave  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’  M.I.  Association  (monthly 
meeting). 

14th. — Abinger  and  District  Gardeners’  M.I. 

Association  (monthly  meeting) ;  Wok¬ 
ing  H.  Association  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Sherborne  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’  M.I.  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Studley  H.  S.  (monthly  meet- 
.  ing). 

15th. — Ulster  H.S.  (monthly  meeting). 

16th. — Kidderminster  and  District  H.S. 

(Dahlia  Show)  ;  Leeds  Paxton  Society 
(weekly  meeting). 
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\  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION.  \ 


\  -  RESULT  -  ; 

<  The  prize  in  the  Headers’  Competition  was  > 
*  awarded  to  “  J.  C.  Peebles”  for  his  article  ► 
i  on  “Practical  Grape-growing,”  p.  691. 

,  A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was  J 

<  awarded  to’“  Douglas  V.  Erlam  ”  for  his  article  » 

<  on  “  Substitute  for  Crocus  ;  ”  and  another  to  ► 

<  “  Herbert  Morris”  for  an  article  on  “  Runner  [ 


Novel  Garden  Implement, 


— ♦ — 

I  beg  to  attach  the  annexed  sketch  and  de¬ 
scription  of  novel  garden  implement  for  your 
approval  or  otherwise.  The  weeder  simply 
consists  of  a  wooden  handle  (am  using  an  old 
garden  broom  handle),  with  an  8-in.  old  half- 
round  tile  driven  suitably  into  same.  An 
iron  ferrule  should  be  driven  on  as  shown 
(see  sketch)  if  a  strong  job  is  wanted,  or  bind¬ 
ing  well  with  suitable  wire  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  (before  driving  in).  I  have 
found  it  most  useful  for  lifting  weeds  out  of 
lawn  and  garden,  also  for  turning  the  soil 
when  growth  of  plants  becomes  too  heavy  and 


^Novel  Garden  Implement. 

thick  to  get  a  hoe  or  rake  between  them. 
In  lifting  weeds  from  grass,  the  flat  side  of 
the  file  should  be  close  up  to. the  weed,  and  a 
twisting  action  should  be  given  ;  the  weed 
will  then  easily  be  drawn  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  disfigurement,  even  if  the  root  of 
weed  is  6  in.  long.  The  round  part  of  the 
file  materially  helps  the  twisting  action,  and 
cuts  round  close  to  the  root  of  weed.  The 
rough  teeth  of  the  file  help  to  withdraw  rather 
than  hamper  the  process.  Of  course,  a  6-in., 
8-in.,  or  10-in.  half-round  file  may  answer 
equally  well.  L.  B.  Davis. 


V 


•tf— 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  s  nt  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawns, 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  oversho/lowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  slated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  oil  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Filberts  Dropped. 

As  one  of  your  subscribers,  may  I  ask  why  are 
nearly  all  our  Filberts  bad,  and  drop  on  the 
ground?  (M.  S.  S.,  Potters  Bar.) 

We  examined  the  Filberts,  but  were  disap¬ 
pointed  that  you  had  smashed  all  the  nuts  before 
sending  them  on.  We  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  nuts  as  they  grew.  We  might  have  stated 
that  the  nuts  had  been  knocked  down  and  smashed 
by  a  bird  known  as  the  nuthatch,  but  the  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  damage  evidently  indicates  your  own 
work.  There  are  various  evils  to  which  the  Fil¬ 
berts  might  have  been  subjected,  but,  as  far  as 
the  specimens  sent  us  ‘will  allow  us  to  glean,  the 
nuts  have  been  imperfectly  fertilised.  We  suspect 
either  that  the  male  catkins  had  been  destroyed 
by  very  bad  ‘weather,  or  what  is  equally  likely, 
that  most  of  them  had  been  cut  away  by  too  close 
pruning  in  winter  before  the  flowers  had  expanded. 
We  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  prune  the  trees 
until  after  the  pollen  has  been  shed  in  January 
or  February,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
We  should,  in  any  case,  leave  the  trees  much  in 
their  natural  condition  until  the  male  catkins  have 
entirely  shrivelled  up.  You  will  then  be  certain 
t-bat  the  trees  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  pollen. 
The  nuts  sent  us  did  not  show  any  evidence  of  a 
kernel  whatever,  but  in  its  place  an  unusual 
development  of  corky  matter  and  a  thick  shell. 

Variegated.  Aloes. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  through  the  medium 
of  The  Gardening  World  if  any  recognised 
authority  in  England  knows  a  variegated  Aloe 
other  than  Aloe  variegata?  I  have  seen  one  in 
which  the  variegation  is  similar  to  that  of  Yucca 
quadricolor.  The  plant  is  caulescent,  with  a  com¬ 
pact  rosette  head.  The  leaves  are  curved  upwards, 
a  little  over  a  foot  long,  about  3  in.  broad,  and 
|  in.  thick,  margin  line  red,  prickles  red,  not 
confluent.  Often  the  tip  has  two  confluent  spines 
instead  of  one  stronger.  Colouring  creamy-yellow 
and  pile  glaucous-green,  tinged  chiefly  near  the 
tips  with  reddish  colour,  peculiar  to  some  Aloes. 
The  lines  of  variegation  run  from  tip  to  base.  It 
is  a  conspicuously  handsome  plant.  Also,  has  any¬ 
body  ever  described  a  yellow-flowered  Aloe 
arborescens?  Some  flowers  are  enclosed.  (W.H., 
Cape  Colony. ) 

Judging  from  your  description,  we  should 
imagine  you  refer  to  Aloe  striata,  which  has  the 
leaves  more  or  less  lined  and  spotted  with  white. 
A  variety  of  it,  named  A.  striata  rhodocincta,  has 
the  leaves  edged  with  red.  This  would  correspond 
to  your  specimen  having  a  variegation  similar  to 
that  Off  Yucca  quadricolor.  Although  the  above 
are  the  correct  names  of  the  plants,  they  have 
received  various  other  names,  such  as  A.  albo- 
eincta,  A.  hanburyana,  and  A.  paniculate.  There 
is  also  another  species  named  A.  striatula,  with 
slightly  striped  leaves.  Several  garden  forms  have 
been  raised,  possibly  between  the  species  above 
mentioned,  but  their  parentage  does  not  seem  to 
be  recorded  in  gardening  books.  We  refer  to  A. 
marmorata,  A.  obscura  picta,  A.  saponaria  macu¬ 
late,  and  A.  s.  variegata.  Then  there  is  the  species 
mentioned  by  you,  namely  A.  variegate.  We  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  a  yellow -flowered  variety  of 
A.  a  r  bore  teens,  the  flowers  of  which  are  red. 


There  are,  howeveT,  several  other  species  having 
yellow  flowers,  though  you  are  probably  aware 
of  that  fact. 

Grass  Seeds  for  Lawn. 

Will  you  inform  me  wliat  is  the  best  time  and 
seed,  and  in  what  proportion  to  land,  for  laying 
down  a  lawn — turfing  not  possible?  (John 
Berry.) 

I  he  best  time  to  sow  down  a  lawn  is  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
is  the  best  time  for  the  germination  of  the  grass 
in  this  country  to  enable  the  roots  to  get  firmly 
established  before  the  hot  and  dry  weather  sets 
in.  With  regard  to  seed,  the  matter  all  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  sown.  In  general 
terms,  however,  fine-leaved  grasses  should  be 
selected  in  preference  to  those  of  a  coarser-grow¬ 
ing  nature.  W  ith  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
seed  to  land,  that  depends  upon  whether  you 
have  plenty  of  patience  to  wait  until  the  grass 
grows  to  properly  cover  the  ground,  or  whether 
you  want  grass  to  quickly  cover  the  whole  surface 
in  the  shortest  space  of 'time.  Some  of  the  best 
grasses  are  the  crested  Dog’s-tail  (Cynosurus  cris- 
tatus),  Hard  Fescue  (Festuca  ovina),  Perennial 
Rye  Grass  (Lolium  perenne),  and  Meadow  Grass 
(Poa  pratensis).  If  any  parts  of  your  lawn  are 
shaded  by  treas  or  houses  you  would  do  well  to 
add  Poa  trivialis  and  P.  nemoralis,  which  succeed 
well  in  shade.  Some  lawns  in  towns  are  almost 
clothed  with  annual  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  annua). 
If  your  soil  is  gravelly  or  dry,  it  would  be  well  to 
add  some  of  the  small  Clovers,  such  as  the  creep¬ 
ing  White  Clover  (Trifolium  repens)  and  the 
Yellow  Suckling  (Trifolium  minus).  You  will 
thus  see  that  the  selection  of  seed  is  -rather  a 
complicated  matter  according  to  the  nature  of 
your  ground.  If  you  can  wait  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  grasses,  you  can  sow  the  lawn  at  the 
rate  of  4  bushels  per  acre,  but  if  you  want  the 
ground  to  be  quickly  covered,  then  you  might 
employ  5  or  6  bushels  per  acre.  If  your  lawn  is 
less  than  an  acre,  you  must  use  a  quantity  of  seed 
in  proportion  to  its  size. 

Perennial  Plants  for  Cut  Flowers. 

I  would  like  to  stock  my  garden  with  plants 
that  would  bloom  year  after  year,  if  you  would 
please  tell  me  what  plants  to  get  and  where  to 
place  them  as  per  enclosed  sketch.  My  cottage 
is  of  wood,  one  storey  high,  formerly  used  as  a 
forge,  when  the  garden  was  used  as  a  dumping- 
ground  for  ashes,  old  iron  and  general  rubbish. 
The  soil  underneath  being  of  light  clay,  I  have 
turned  it  up  two  spits  deep  and  mixed  it  well. 
The  shrubs  that  are  in  the  garden  I  would  move 
if  you  think  it  best.  I  would  gladly  send  postage 
for  return  of  sketch  if  you  would  please  mark  it 
for  me.  (Ignoramus.) 

We  do  not  think  that  your  sketch  requires  the 
names  of  all  the  plants  to  be  marked  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  site,  as  they  will  grow  in  any  part  of  the 
garden  beyond  the  dotted  line  indicating  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  garden  reached  by  the  sun.  The  shrubs 
we  should  move  to  the  side  of  the  ground  next  to 
the  pathway  leading  from  the  porch  to  the  gate. 
We  presume  they  are  ornamental,  and  you  wish  to 
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retain  them.  The  Syringa  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  plot  of  ground  we  should  leave  where  it  is, 
and  merely  keep  it  within  due  bounds.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  it  has  finished  flowering,  you  can 
cut  it  well  back,  leaving  it  only  o  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  shoots  will  again  be  made  during 
summer.  The  main  plot  of  ground  we  should  line 
off  into  four  squares  or  beds,  using  only  narrow 
footpaths  or  alleys  consisting  of  the  natural  soil. 
This  would  be  merely  for  the  benefit  of  getting 
at  the  plants  in  the  squares.  The  inside  of  the 
rustic  fence  against  the  road  would  be  a  good 
aspect  on  which  to  plant  Tomatos,  as  they  would 
face  the  sun  at  mid-day  and  ripen  better  there 
than  anywhere  else.  Then,  with  regard  to  flowers 
for  cutting,  we  think  you  might  have  a  Sweet 
Pea  hedge  bounding  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
more  you  cut  the  flowers  from  them  the  longer 
they  will  continue  in  bloom.  Be  careful  not  to 
sow  the  plants  too  thickly.  From  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen  garden  right  round  to  the  gate  is  a 
large  area  of  ground,  which  might  be  planted  with 
flowers  in  the  same  way  as  the  central  square. 
Then,  in  the  narrow  border  next  the  house,  we 
should  plant  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum 
and  Daffodils  in  alternate  clumps.  In  front  of 
the  border  you  might  plant  English  and  Spanish 
Irises  to  flower  in  June  and  July.  The  central 
square  and  other  large  area  might  be  planted 
with  squares  or  lines  of  such  things  as  single  and 
double  Pyrethrums  and  Delphiniums  to  flower  in 
June.  If  the  old  stems  of  the  Delphiniums  are 
cut  down  after  flowering  they  sometimes  flower 
again  in  August  and  September.  Fery  useful  also 
would  be  such  things  as  Galega  officinalis  (mauve), 
G.o.  alba  (white),  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
King  Edward  VII.,  or  some  other  of  the  fine 
modern  varieties  of  this  showy  Oxeye  Daisy. 
Those  would  flower  in  August.  Very  useful  for 
mixing  with  cut  flowers  is  Gypsophila  paniculata. 
The  golden-yellow  Rudbeckia  speciosa  with  a 
dark  brown  centre  would  flower  in  August  and 
September.  Late-flowering  Phloxes  in  good 
modern  varieties  of  the  best  colours  might  be 
freely  employed  for  blooming  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  few  stools  of  the  rose  and  white 
varieties  of  the  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  lati- 
folius)  might  be  inserted  at  convenient  places,  and 
given  stout  stakes  on  which  to  climb.  Their 
flowers  are  very  handsome  and  useful  for  cutting. 
The  above  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but 
before  entirely  filling  up  your  space  you  would 
do  well  to  ascertain  what  flowers  were  most 
popular  and  most  likely  to  be  in  demand  in  the 
district.  You  could  even  employ  some  useful 
annuals  for  the  first  year  until  you  ascertain 
which  of  the  above  flowers  are  likely  to  prove 
most  popular.  You  can  always  uproot  certain 
plants  to  make  room  for  those  that  are  most  in 
demand. 

Articles  on  Gooseberry  Culture  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Culture. 

Would  Herbert  Thackeray  be  good  enough  to 
.  send  us  his  correct  and  full  address,  as  the  Post 
Office  authorities  cannot  find  him  by  the  address 
he  has  supplied  us  with? 

Native  Country  of  Stapelia. 

Many  thanks  for  the  paper  giving  the  name  of 
Stapelia  Curtisii.  WhatTs  the  native  country  of 
it,  and  is  it  a  rare  thing  in  this  country?  The 
owner  thought  a  lot  of  it.  (R,  J.  G.  Read.) 

All  the  Stapelias  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  more 
come  from  South  Africa.  They  are  not  very 
common  in  this  country,  although  introduced 
many  years  ago.  Usually  the  species  are  found 
in  botanic  gardens,  and  in  scattered  gardens  up 
and  down  the  country  one  or  other  species  may 
be  found,  including  'S.  gigantea,  which  has  flowers 


12  in.  to  14  in.  in  diameter.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  flowers  recently  shown  us  by  different 
people,  a  reaction  is  setting  in  in  favour  of  the 
Stapelias. 

Article  on  Dahlias. 

Would  the  reader  who  sent  us  an  article  on 
Dahlias  for  competition  be  good  enough  to  send 
us  his  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication  ;  but  we  cannot  publish  a  competitive 
article  without  knowing  who  sends  it. 

Two  Colours  of  the  Flowers  of  Phalaris. 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Cart  here  grow  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  two  varieties  of  Phalaris 
arunilinacea.  The  one  has  purple  panicles  and 
the  other  white.  Is  this  an  ordinary  thing? 
(D.  0.)  ,  , 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  in 
the  South  the  two  forms  of  this  gras6  are  quite 
common.  The  coloured  one  might  be  regarded  as 
the  type  and  the  other  as  an  albino.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  this,  as  many  grasses  show 
exactly  the  same  variation  if  you  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them.  For  instance,  we  have 
seen  it  in  Sesleria  caerulea,  Molinia  caerulea, 
Ivoeleria  cristata,  and  various  others. 

Book  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  journal  of  the  name 
of  a  good  book  on  fruit  trees  or  trees  in  general? 
With  best  thanks  in  anticipation.  (Charles  H. 

WlNDSCHUEGL.) 

You  can  scarcely  get'  the  two  books  you  men¬ 
tion  under  one  cover.  A  very  good  book  on 
“  Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  by  S.  T.  Wright,  is 
published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Buildings, 
Drury  Lane,  London,  at  the  price  of  3s.  6d.,  with 
postage  extra.  There  is  a  book,  “  Hardy  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  by  A.  D.  Webster, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  this  office,  price  2s.  6d. 
Another  book  is  “  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English 
Gardens,”  by  E.  T.  Cook,  published  at  “  Country 
Life,”  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.L.,  price  12s.  6d.  net. 

Names  of  Plants 

(R.  A.  C.)  1,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  ;  2,  Poly- 
stichum  angulare  ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  4, 
Blechnum  occidentale ;  5,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  6, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum  caryotideum. — (M.  S.  S., 
Potter’s  Bar)  The  Cut-leaved  Alder  (Alnus  glu- 
tinosa  laciniata. — (A.  M.  T.)  the  White  Everlast¬ 
ing  (Anaphalis  margaritacea) . — (R.  J.  G.  Read) 
Without  flowers  it  is  a  little  uncertain,  but  the 
foliage  makes  it  almost  certainly  Asimina  triloba, 
known  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  The 
Papaw,  though  not  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Custard  Apple  family.— (R.  M.)  1, 
Neillia  opulifolia ;  2,  Rhodotvpos  kerrioides ;  3, 
Pernettya  mucronata ;  4,  Cotoneaster  Nummu- 
laria  ;  5,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  6,  Leycesteria  for- 
mosa.— (C.  W.  C.)  1,  Aster  acris ;  2,  Lathyrus 
latifolius  ;  3,  Yeronia  virginica;  4,  Alyssum  mari- 
timum  ;  5,  Sedum  Telephium. — (C.  Anderson),  1, 
Convolvulus  mauritanieus ;  2,  Mentha  rotundi- 
folia  variegata ;  3,  Senecio  maritimus  ;  4,  Scrophu- 
laria  aquatica  variegata  ;  5,  Phygelius  capensis ; 
6,  Achillea.  Millefolium  rubrum. — (J.  Sharp)  Rhus 
Cotinus  atropurpurea  (the  purple  variety  of  the 
Smoke  Plant). 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham.  Middlesex. 
— Catalogue  of  bulbs  and  roots  for  early  forcing 
and  planting. 

Mr.  H.  Sinclair,  F.R.H.S.,  156a,  Union  Street, 
Aberdeen. — Bulbs  and  flower  roots,  with  cultural 
notes. 


The  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Limited,  21-35, 
Nakamura,  Yokohama,  Japan.— Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Yokohama  Nurserv  Co.,  Limited,  for 
1905. 

James  Douglas,  F.R.H.S.,  Edenside,  Great 
Bookham,  Surrey. — Hints  on  the  culture  of  the 
Carnation. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N. — Catalogue  of  border,  tree  and  Mal- 
maison  Carnations,  Pinks,  Cloves,  etc. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Autumn  cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanlev,  Kent. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  bulbs,  tuberous-rooted  plants,  Straw¬ 
berries  and  small  fruits. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate,  Man¬ 
chester. — Bulbs,  Roses  and  flowering  plants. 

Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  Scotland. — Carna¬ 
tions  and  Paeonies. 

Trade  Notice. 

At  the  Great  International  Exhibition  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  inst.,  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Hope  Street. 
Glasgow,  will  have  a  prominent  display  of  their 
well-known  horticultural  specialities  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Waverley  Market,  the  venue  of  the 
show. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Price,  of  Boston,  who  died  last 
week,  was  the  local  representative  of  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  seed  merchants.  When  the 
Boston  Horticultural  Society  was  formed 
many  years  ago  he  acted  as  secretary. 
- - * 
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Colours  are  the  smiles  of  Nature  .  .  .  her  laughs,  as  in  the  flowers.” — Leigh  Hunt. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

VI. 

Hints  for  Autumn  Planting. 

Last  week  I  mentioned  a  few  of  tke  very 
l>est  summer-flowering  perennials,  and  to¬ 
day,  as  there  is  no  work  more  engrossing 
than  the  deciding  of  what  shall  furnish  our 
borders  for  another  season,  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  add  to  the  list  already  given. 
So  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
plants  selected  to  fill  the  mixed  borders  that 
it  seems  a  thousand  pities  to  fill  them  with 
plants  of  but  brief  duration,  or  those  of  a 
coarse  and  weedy  type ;  especially  when 
there  are  so  many  excellent  and  beautiful 
plants  to  be  had  at  no  great  expense. 
There  is,  too,  or  there  should  be,  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  to  number  at  least  a  certain 
proportion  of  plants  that  are  of  rarer  growth 
than  the  familiar  things  seen  in  nine  cut  of 
ten  gardens  up  and  down  the  land.  The 
very  last  post  is  witness  that  this  feeling  is 
widespread,  for  a  letter  from  an  unknown 


correspondent  writing  in  reference  to  an 
article  of  mine  in  a  contemporary  says  :  “I 

wanted  the  hardy  plants  you  named  in - 

as  I  like  uncommon  plants  that  are  not  always 
grown.” 

Michauxias. 

In  Michauxia  campanuloides  we  have  one 
of  the  most  artistic  plants  our  gardens  can 
contain,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  could 
be  of  easier  culture.  It  does  not  matter 
with  what  other  plants  this  Michauxia  is 
associated,  it  stands  out  as  a  beautiful  and 
distinct  type  of  flower.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
rare  form  in  the  floral  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  veriest  novice  may  grow  it. 
The  plant  is  of  biennial  habit,  so  that  it  is 
too  late  to  sow  the  seed  to  secure  flowering 
plants  for  next  season,  but  when  the 
border  is  ready  to  receive  them  plants 
may  be  secured  for  a  few  pence.  And  so 
characteristic  is  the  plant  that  it  is  wonder¬ 
fully  effective  when  used  as  single  specimens. 
I  find  it  does  best  on  well-drained  soil,  and 
in  a  thoroughly  open  position,  and  for  this 
rea'on  I  have  it  in  my  rock  garden,  where 
it  gets  an  occasional  thorough  soaking  if  the 
drought  is  very  distressing,  and  otherwise 
no  further  attention.  For  weeks  it  is 
covered  with  numerous  white  blossoms,  with 
petals  sharply  reflexed  like  those  of  Martagon 
Lily.  This  plant  is  no  novelty 'in  England, 
and  yet  no  one  who  has  seen  my  plant 
knows  it,  or  has  even  heard  of  it.  The 
Michauxia  is  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Campanulas,  and  not  even  the  handsome  C. 
pyramidalis  is  more  effective  and  decorative. 
Although  always  described  as  of  biennial 
growth,  it  is  scarcely  a  true  biennial,  as  I 
find  it  frequently  lives  and  flowers,  at  any 
rate,  two  or  three  times.  Those  who  would 
rather  sow  seed  than  buy  plants  may  do  so 
at  the  present  time  if  they  will  be  content 
to  forego  all  hope  of  flowers  next  year,  but 
wish  to  possess  themselves  of  grand 
specimens  for  the  season  following.  This 
is  often  my  own  method  of  growing  the 
plants,  and  the  result  is  certainly  satisfactory. 

I  should  add  I  give  the  little  seedling  plants 
the  protection  of  a  cold  house  for  the  first 
winter,  plant  out  into  a  spare  border  in  the 
spring,  and  transplant  to  their  flowering 
quarters  in  the  following  autumn.  It 
sounds  troublesome,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
re  ility.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  seed  in  the 
early  spring,  which  produces  flowering 
plants  the  following  year.  There  are  only 
two  varieties  of  Michauxia,  the  one  I  have 
named,  and  a  second  and  later  introduction 
M.  Tchihatchewii,  which  is  likewise  an 
extremely  interesting  plant,  somewhat 
dwarfer  in  growth,  though  attaining  at  least 
three  feet  in  height,  and  also  bearing  white 
flowers. 
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Viola  Rose  Queen. 

The  Viola  is  invaluable  in  every  garden, 
and  it  should  always  have  attention  during 
autumn  operations.  All  keen  lovers  of  these 
flowers  will  have  sown  seed  during  August 
to  yield  a  supply  for  early  flowering  next 
season.  Autumn  sown  Violas  are  quite 
twice  as  long  flowered  as  the  spring-sown 
plants.  Those,  then,  who  have  young 
seedlings,  or  who  may  purchase  seedling 
plants,  may  get  them  into  position  as  soon 
as  the  space  may  be  clear.  For  effect  there 
is  nothing  to  compete  with  the  self-coloured 
varieties.  There  is  one,  not  particularly 
new,  that  is  wonderfully  telling,  1  mean  Rose 
Queen,  of  a  shade  that  is  difficult  to  describe 
other  than  as  a  rosy  heliotrope  shade.  I 
know  a  garden  that  is  made  beautiful  for 
months  by  a  long  edging  of  bright  yellow 
Violas,  some  such  variety  as  Golden  Queen 
might  be  recommended,  and  this  long  wind¬ 
ing  ribbon  of  brilliant  golden  yellow  is 
backed  by  a  row  of  some  deep  rich  purple 
variety.  The  bed  beyond  is  planted  for  the 
most  part  with  plants  that  flower  more  or 
less  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  it 
would  be  rather  lacking  in  colour  and  bright¬ 
ness  through  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  if  this  brilliant  and  intense  colour 
ing  of  the  Violas  were  not  there.  But  as  it 
is,  they  take  the  eye,  and  hold  it,  so  that 
one  is  hardly  aware  of  the  colourlessness 
behind  them ;  then,  as  the  Violas  pass,  the 
Hollyhocks  and  Phloxes,  the  Gaillardias,  and 
Dahlias  have  their  day.  Such  a  planting 
always  strikes  me  as  wonderfully  suggestive 
of  the  thought  and  study  that  have  called  it 
into  being.  Next  best  to  establishing 
seedling  plants  in  the  autumn  garden  is  to 
take  up  the  old  plants,  cut  off  all  old  growth, 
and  then  divide  the  young  growth. 
Probably  one  plant  will  make  half  a  dozen, 
for  four  or  five  sturdy  young  shoots  are 
ample  for  each.  A  good  deal  of  the  old  root 
may  also  be  removed,  and  the  divided  por¬ 
tions  should  be  l’ather  deeply  planted. 

For  Late  Summer  Flowering. 

To  flower  together  during  the  late 
summer  a  grand  display  may  be  made  with 
Hollyhocks  of  a  certain  brilliant  rose  pink ; 
and  below  them  the  equally  bright  toned 
Phlox  decussata.  A  rather  moist,  rich  soil, 
and  an  aspect  where  the  sun  reaches  only  for 
a  few  hours  a  day  suits  both  plants,  and  we 
may,  if  we  will,  combine  with  them,  to  make 
a  dainty  contrast,  either  white  varieties  of 
these  same  plants,  or,  if  we  desire  a  greater 
variety,  then  other  kinds,  such  as  white 
chimney  Campanulas,  white  Sweet  Peas,  Ane¬ 
mone.  japonica,  Hyacinthus  Candicans,  and 
many  more  that  flower  at  the  same  time.  In 
many  gardens  it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
border  comingto  its  climax  of  beau'y  no 
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earlier  than  August,  and  for  such  nothing 
is  more  striking  than  a  rose-coloured  study, 
relieved  by  the  white  as  I  have  suggested. 
It  takes  the  eye  from  those  portions  of  the 
garden  that  have,  perhaps,  lost  some  of  their 
summer  beauty.  The  seedling  Hollyhocks 
are  so  good  that  there  is  little  or  no  need  to 
indulge  in  named  varieties.  Of  Pblox  decus- 
sata  there  are  many  excellent  varieties,  like 
Ball  of  Fire,  Coquelicot,  Etna,  and  one  old 
variety  that  tones  wonderfully  with  the  rose 
pink  Hollyhocks,  i.e. — John  Forbes.  Among 
the  white  Phloxes  La  Sylphide  is  really 
grand,  while  Purity  is  also  very  good,  as  is 
also  Panama.  There  will  probably  be  plenty 
of  room  in  such  a  border  for  a  goodly  spring 
display  of  bulbs  of  different  varieties,  Poly¬ 
anthuses  in  generous  quantity,  and  not  in 
too  plentiful  variety,  Forget-me-nots,  and  that 
invaluable  Doronicum  austriacum,  the  best 
spring  perennial  that  ever  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  England.  Then  the  edging  of 
Violas  will  have  their  day,  and  following 
them  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  Hollyhocks  and 
Phloxes  will  make  the  border  yet  more  beau¬ 
tiful  while  they  last.  F.  M.  Wells. 
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Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
ue  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK'S  COM 
PETITIONS. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  vTas 
awarded  to  “  F.  S.  T.  ”  for  his  article  on 
“  Eucharis,”  p.  7 15. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was  awarded 
to  "Herbert  Morris”  for  his  artic'e  on  “Weed 
Killing  ;  ”  and  another  to  “Dunn,”  for  an  article 
on  “  Substitute  for  Crocus,”  p.  716. 

A  prize  was  also  award  to  •  ‘  L.  B.  Davis  for  a 
“  Novel  Garden  Implement,”  p.  719. 

_ _  _  -  — — 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Spring  Flowering  Plants.  —  Concurrently 
with  spring  bulbs  there  are  innumerable  ether 
plants  which  assist  in  producing  a  display  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  One  of  the 
earliest  plants  to>  bloom  is  Araibis  albida,  the 
single  form  ;  it  is  an  old  and  well-known 
plant,  but  none  the  less  valuable,  the  snow- 
white  flowers  being  profusely  borne  in  early 
spring.  The  double  form  is  also1  very  fine, 
producing  long  spikes  of  double  white  flowers 
and  forming  an  excellent  carpet  for  Tulips. 
Aubrietia-s  are  all  lovely,  and,  if  necessary, 
may  be  associated  with  white  Tulips  like 
Snowflake.  Some  of  the  best  Aubrietias  are 
A.  deltoidea,  A.  graeca,  A.  Leichtlinii,  and  A. 
Prichard’s  Al.  They  can  mostly  be  purchased 
cheaply  from  local  nurserymen  or  market 
growers.  Myosotis  (Forget-me-nots),  too,  are 
delightful,  and  should  be  largely  used.  They 
also  go  nicely  with  white  Tulips,  and  some  of 
the  best  kinds  are  M.  alpestris  Victoria,  M. 
disset-iflora,  and  M.  sylvatica,  all  of  which 
mixed  with  white  or  yellow  Polyanthus  make 
a  rare  show.  Alyssum  saxatile,  the  Mad- 
wort,  bears  profusely  its  pretty  yellow  blos¬ 
soms,  and  makes  a  good  carpet  for  red  Tulips. 

The  old-fashioned  double  Daisy  is  always 
successful,  and  will  flower  from  early  spring 
and  throughout  the  summer  if  need  be.  Some 
of  the  newer  white  and  pink  varieties  are 
charming,  and  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any 
garden. 

In  associating  bulbs  and  other  spring  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  plant 
the  latter,  such  as  Arabis  and  Aubrietias  first, 
and  place  the  bulbs  between.  Fairly  close 
planting  should  be  the  rule,  as  many  of  these 
plants,  having  made  their  growth  during  the 
summer,  will  not  spread  much  before  flowering 
in  spring.  Of  taller  growing  subjects  we  have 
Sweet  Rockets,  Hesperis  Matronalis,  and  the 
old-fashioned  Honesty,  Lunaria  annua,  which 
flowers  beautifully  in  May,  the  flowers  being 
succeeded  by  silvery  seed  vessels. 

Those  who  have  not  facilities  for  raising 
spring  plants  at  home  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  in  buying 
them,  while  if  planting  is  carefully  done  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Preparations  against  Frost. — Except  those 
who  are  living  in  favoured  positions  in  the 
country,  frosts  may  be  looked  for  at  any  time 
now  ;  one  will  ever  have  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  when  this  is  likely  to  occur  protective 
material  of  some  kind  should  be  brought  into 
use.  It  frequently  happens  that  we  experi¬ 
ence  frost  early  in  the  month  of  sufficient 
severity  to  damage  the  most  tender  crops  un¬ 
less  protected,  after  which  a  long  period  of 
open  weather  occurs,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  may  be  saved  by  applying  a  timely 
covering.  Especially  does  this  relate  to  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows  and  French  and  Runner  Beans. 
Tiffany  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
at  this  season.  Late  sown  French  Beans  in 
the  open  will  well  repay  the  extra  trouble  of 
fixing  over  them  any  spare  garden  lights. 
Not  only  will  this  protect  them  against  slight 
frosts,  but  the  quality  of  the  Beans,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  glass,  will  he  much  improved. 


V 

Late  Peas. — These  are  doing  remarkably 
well  this  season,  and  to  ensure  a  continuous 
supply  the  growths  should  be  well  thinned  out 
and  the  extreme  points  of  the  leading  growths 
stopped.  Should  mildew  he  in  evidence  give 
frequent  dustings  of  sulphur  in  the  mornings 
or  late  evenings  when  the  foliage  is  damp, 
and  this  will  do  much  to1  arrest  its  progress. 
Veitch  s;  Autocrat-  and  Webb’s  Masterpiece 
are  still  among  the  very  best  late  varieties, 
the  constitution  of  both  being  so  robust  that 
they  do  well  on  almost  any  well  prepared  land 
and  in  all  localities. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Ihese  are  promising 
wonderfully  well  this  season.  The  plants 
should  be'  gone  over  and  all  loose  growths 
made  at  the  bottom  and  decaying  leaves  re¬ 
moved.  Any  which  show  a  tendency  to  fall 
over  should  be  staked  in  an  upright  position. 
Late  plantings!  on  a  poor  soil  will  be  much 
improved  if  a  dressing  of  vegetable  manure,  as 
per  directions,  is  applied,  after  which  hoe  over 
the  surface  soil  to  a  good  depth. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — Continue  to  plant 
out  seedling  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough  in 
the  warmest  positions  in  the  garden,  and  make 
further  sowings  of  Brown  Cos,  Hick’s  Hardy 
V  bite,  and  the  old  Hammersmith  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  still  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  reli¬ 
able  varieties  for  standing  the  winter  ;  also 
Improved  Batavian  and  Curled  Endive. 

Radishes  may  yet  be  sown  on  finely-broken 
ground  on  a  south  border,  French  Breakfast 
being  the  best.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Pentstem  ms. — The  value  of  these  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  is  never  more  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  than  at  the  present  time,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  full  flower 
for  a  month,  they  still  continue  to  produce 
any  quantity  of  bloom,  and  will  last  well  into 
the  autumn.  Those  who-  rely  upon  cuttings 
for  next  year’s  supply,  will  now  have  to  com¬ 
mence  putting  them  hr,  and  it  is  advisable 
when  getting  these  to  select  strong  shoots  from 
the  most  vigorous  plants,  and  whether  they 
are  severed  just  beneath  a  joint  or  put  in  with 
the  heel  attached  they  will  root  equally  well, 
but  they  should  not  be  more  than  3  in.  in 
length.  Whether  pots  or  boxes  are  used  they 
should  be  well  drained.  The  most,  suitable 
material  to  put  over  the  cracks  being  half- 
decayed  leaves,  from  which  the  plants  derive 
much  valuable  feeding  material  before  being 
placed  in  their  flowering  quarters  in  spring. 
A  suitable  compost  will  consist  of  one-half 
good  mellow  loam  and  half  well  decayed  leaf 
soil,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  road  or  silver 
sand  to  keep  it  thoroughly  porous.  The  whole 
should  he  passed  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve 
and  used  in  a  moist  state  ;  then  fill  the  pots  or 
boxes  firmly,  nearly  to  the  surface.  If  sepa¬ 
rate  varieties  are  grown,  the  cuttings  should  be 
taken  from  one  sort  at  a  time,  inserted,  and 
correctly  labelled.  Give  a  good  damping, 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  until 
the  leaves  -ere  quite  stiff  so  that  no  sign  of 
flagging  can  be  observed,  and  syringe  slightly 
every  day.  If  the  sun  is  warm,  a  slight  shad¬ 
ing  should  be  given.  Where  seedling  plants 
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have  been  treated  as  before  advised,  these  will 
now  be  in  full  flower,  and  one  will  derive 
much  pleasure  from  examining  them  and 
■selecting  any  which  appear  distinct.  These 
should  be  plainly  marked  if  it  is  intended  to 
grow  them  another  season,  and  the  cuttings 
put  in  as  advised  before.  When  these  are 
grown  with  the  intention  of  producing  new 
varieties  one  should  be  careful  to  obtain  seed 
of  the  best  only,  as  much  disappointment 
often  results  through  getting  the  seed  from 
a  poor  stock,  and  which  give  quite  as  much 
trouble  to  grow.  In  selecting  the  seedlings 
pick  out  those  which  are  quite  distinct  in 
colour,  with  well-shaped  spikes  and  good-sized 
open  flowers.  A.  E.  T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

Melons, — Much  care  must  be  exercised 
with  plants  growing  on  hotbeds  or  .in  un¬ 
heated  pits,  or  the  crop  may  be  spoilt,  and 
even  those  in  warm  structures  must  receive 
due  attention.  An  overdose  of  water  in  eithe-r 
case  may  spell  ruin  to  the  crop.  Naturally, 
those  mentioned  first  would  be  the  earliest  .to 
suffer  from  any  neglect ;  therefore,  see  that 
the  plants  are  well  eared  for  until  the  fruits 
are  cut.  The  unsettled  weather  of  the  past 
few  weeks  has  given  the  plants  a  check, 
probably,  where  no  fire  heat  could  be  applied, 
but  much-  may  be  done  by  lessening  the 
amount  of  ventilation  as  well  as  moisture, 
and  by  closing  earlier  in  the  afternoons  now 
the  days  are  shortening  and  the  sun  has  less 
oower.  Should  frame  plants  still  have  green 
Tuit,  apply  fresh  linings  around  the  box  and 
:over  the  lights  at  night,  cutting  away  all 
ateral  growth  likely  to  shade  the  fruit,  and 
lust  with  freshly-slaked  lime  should  trouble 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  'plants.  Pollinate 
succession  crops  in  heated  structures  at  mid- 
lay,  selecting  from  two  to  four  fruits  of  an 
even  size  as  soon  as  such  begin  to  swell,  and 
supply  manure  water  of  moderate  strength 
wice  or  so  each  week  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen.  Syringe  daily  to  ward  off  red  spider 
ind  thrip,  and  fumigate  if  aphis  appear  on 
he  foliage  the  trio  being  a  great  dread  to  the 
Melon  cultivator.  Support  swelling  fruits 
with  nets  or  thin  boards,  as  previously  advo¬ 
cated  in  these  calendars. 

Figs  - Houses  where  the  second  crop  has 

been  cleared  should  be  fully  ventilated  and 
i  he  foliage  syringed  occasionally  if  red  spider 
ibounds.  Where  fruit  is  ripening  lay  aside 
lie  syringe,  and  rely  upon  the  rose  water-can 
or  damping  down  the  border,  etc.,  giving  an 
ibundance  of  air  during  the  day,  and  apply¬ 
ing  root  waterings  when  necessary.  See  that 
iot  trees,  in  whatever  position,  get  a  plentiful 
later  supply;  these  may  be  repotted  or  top- 
Iressed  soon,  using  good  fibry  loam,  with  lime 
>r  mortar  rubble  and  a  little  bone  meal,  pro- 
ecting  the  pots  from  heavy  rain  for  a  few 
veeks,  and  nibbing  off  any  small  fruits  that 
nay  be  found  on  the  wood. 

Outdoors. 

Opportune  Remarks  — Shorten  back  to  the 

rst  leaf  all  secondary  growths  on  early- 
ropped  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
aking  a  note  of  any  that  have  made,  robust 
rood  inimical  to  the  formation  of  fruit-buds, 
uch  trees  to  be  root-pruned  during  the  coming 
lont-li.  As  1  Morel  lo  Cherries  and  Plums  are 
1 eared  from  the  trees,  give  the  latter  a 
borough  cleansing  with  the  garden  engine  or 
yringe,  adding  quassia  extract  or  “  Abol  ” 
‘here  aphis  abound,  first  securing  leading 


shoots  to  the  wall  if  necessary.  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  must  be  gone  over  every  other 
day  at  least-,  preferably  in  the  early  morning, 
and  gathering  what  fruit  freely  parts  from  the 
tree.  Late  varieties  that  do  not  ripen  until 
the  end  of  the  month  or  early  next  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  with  frequent  manurial  waterings, 
and  each  fruit  exposed  to  every  particle  of  sun 
if  colour  and  high  flavour  are  required. 
During  the  next  month  frequent  examinations 
of  the  different  Apples  and  Pears  must  be 
made,  harvesting  only  those  that  readily  part 
from  the  tree.  Early  and  mid-season  varieties 
claim  attention  now  ;  late  ones  will  be  much 
improved  in  size,  also  colour,  yet.  Should 
pressure  of  other  work  postpone  the  cutting 
out  of  old  Raspberry  canes  or  the  trimming  up 
of  Strawberry  plants,  lose  no.  time  in  execut¬ 
ing  the  work,  as  the  season  is  fast  advancing, 
which  means  shorter  days  and  a  lesser  amount 
of  solar  heat  to  perfect  remaining  growth,  that 
it  may  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  winter’s 
frost.  Give  another  look  over  Apple  trees 
that  have  been  troubled  with  American  blight, 
using  methylated  spirits,  Gisliurst  compound, 
or  paraffin — the  latter  on  old  wood  or  in  very 
bad  cases.  Do  not  allow  the  flat  hoe  to  be 
laid  aside,  as  weeds  are  springing  up  every¬ 
where  under  the  frequent  showers  of  last 
month  ;  and  though  this  advice  may  often 
appear,  it  is  work  often  ignored,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  promote  healthy  growth, 
for  it  destroys  worthless  weeds  and  encourages 
the  roots  to  the  surface  by  admitting  warmth 
to  the  soil  at  this  season. 

James  Mayxe. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Erythrina  Cristagalli.— During  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  throughout  September 
when  flowering  shrubs  are  scarce  there  are 
few  which  attract  more  attention  than  the 
above,  and  though  it  is  seldom  seen  outside 
of  botanical  and  large  gardens,  yet  it  is 
deserving  of  -a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is 
often  considered  not  sufficiently  hardy  for 
growing  outside,  but  this  is  quite  an  erroneous 
idea,  and  anyone  who  has  a  south  or  west  wall 
will  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  this 
respect.  We  have  for  several  years  grown  this 
shrub  at  the  end  of  a  greenhouse,  and  though 
the  soft  wood  dies  back  in  winter,  that  which 
has  become  hard  remains,  and  from  this  is 
produced  numerous  growths  which  reach  a 
height  of  6  to  8  feet,  with  large  spikes  of 
coral-red  flowers  fully  3  feet  in  length. 

It  is  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil,  a 
good  heavy  loam  suiting  it  well,  but  one  must 
be  careful  at  first-  to  give  a  thorough  and  last¬ 
ing  drainage.  If  plenty  of  water  is  given  in 
dry  weather  with  an  occasional  dose  of  weak 
manure,  this  shrub  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  during  the 
early  part  of  autumn. 

Dwarf  Roses. — Those  who  make  a  careful 
selection  of  suitable  varieties  will  have  a  good 
display  from  the  second  crop  of  blooms.  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  mildew  will  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
the  foliage  should  be  dusted  with  sulphur  or 
syringed  with  some  mildew  specific.  The 
fallen  petals  should  be  picked  up  before  they 
are  able  to  rot,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  well 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  Some  of  the  best 
\  arieties  for  giving  a  good  display  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn  are  Papa  Gontier, 
Lady  Battersea,  L’lnnocence,  Grass  an 
Tt-plitz,  Mdme.  A.  Chatenay,  Mrs.  W.  .T. 
Grant,  Tour  de  President  Carnot,  and 
Marquise  Litta.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Housing  Plants.— As  I  have  before  pointed 
out  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  Would, 
cleanliness  in  the  structures  wherein  plants 
are  grown  plays  an  important  part  in  success¬ 
ful  culture,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year  is  a 
thorough  cleaning  more  necessary  than  now, 
just  before  housing  the  various  plants  that 
have  been  growing  either  in  the  open  or  in 
frames  during  the  summer  months.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  those  plants  that  have  afforded 
a  late  summer  display  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  are  now  past  their  best,  and  they 
may  be  turned  out  in  order  to  make  room  for 
such  plants  that  are  to  provide  flowers  for 
winter  and  spring,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamen,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Azaleas,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects. 
If  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  betimes  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  rush  the  plants  in  hur¬ 
riedly  on  the  approach  of  frosty  nights,  which 
we  may  experience  at  any  time.  Thoroughly 
scrub  all  glass  or  woodwork,  and  replace  the 
permanent  plants,  then  commence  to  cleanse 
the  plants  themselves.  If  there  is  evidence  of 
insects  upon  the  foliage,  lay  the  plants  care¬ 
fully  on  their  sides,  and  syringe  well  with  an 
approved  insecticide  before  taking  into  the 
house.  See  that  the  drainage  is  in  good  order, 
and  remove  with  an  old  label  all  moss  and 
weeds  from  the  surface  soil.  Repot  or  top- 
dress  those  requiring  it  with  a  compost  best 
suited  to  their  individual  requirements.  The 
outsides  of  the  pots  should  be  scrubbed. 
When  all  are  safely  housed  give  two  fumiga¬ 
tions  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  the  destruction  of  any  remaining 
insects.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  harmful  to 
all  plants,  and  especially  to  such  as  have  been 
in  the  open  air  for  some  time  ;  therefore  give 
-abundance  of  air  day  and  night  for  the  first 
few  weeks  after  housing.  Admit-  all  the  light 
possible,  and  if  any  shading  remains  upon 
the  glass,  remove  it.  Commence  with  those 
plants  that  would  be  most  liable  to  injury 
from  slight  frosts  and  cold  rains,  leaving 
those  growing  in  frames  until  the  last.  Late- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  will  be  better  left 
out  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  provided  severe 
frosts  are  not  imminent.  Proceed  with 
potting  up  all  greenhouse  plants  that  are 
growing  in  the  open,  and  keep  them  syringed 
and  shaded  until  re-established.  K.  M. 


A  Blue-flowered  Shrub. 

(Hibiscus  syriacus  Coclcste.) 

During  August  and  September  in  warm 
seasons  the  old  Althaea  frutex,  more  correctly 
given  under  the  above  name,  flowers  freely  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  is  really  a  beautiful 
shrub.  In  late  seasons  it  does  not  always  reach 
its  best  condition,  as  it  may  be  crippled 
by  an  early  frost.  Those  who  have  been  in 
Paris  during  August  will  have  noted  how 
freely  our  French  neighbours  use  varieties  of 
this,  the  Syrian  Mallow,  in  tubs  in  front  of 
their  doors  on  the  boulevards.  These  shrubs, 
of  course,  being  subjected  to  more  heat-  than 
in  this  country,  usually  flower  well,  and, 
being  able  to  withstand  a  deal  of  bad  usage, 
they  are  favourites  with  the  French. 

The  above  variety  is  a  very  handsome  one, 
and  lias  been  flowering  for  sometime  past  in 
a  bed  on  the  grass  at  Ivew.  The  flowers  are 
of  large  size,  rich  sky  blue,  with  a  dark  purple 
centre,  freely  produced,  and  therefore  very 
handsome  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
flowering  shrubs  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
The  flowers  are  about  Tjrin.  across.  The 
variety  is  evidently  a  much  earlier  bloomer 
than  the  ordinary  form. 
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Northern  Gardens. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Bulbs - All  early-flowering  bulbs,  such  as 

Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas, 
etc.,  should  now  be  planted  with  as  little  loss 
of  time  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Narcissi,  although  not  flowering 
quite  so  early,  should  also-  be  got  in  now,  as 
they  begin  to  grow  early  in  autumn.  For  cut¬ 
ting  in  quantity,  it  is  best  to  rely  on  the  free- 
flowering  sorts,  such  as  N.  poeticus,  N.  p. 
ornatus,  Princeps,  Golden  Spur,  Emperor, 
Empress,  Horsfieldii,  bicolor,  etc. 

Asters. — The  perennial  Asters,  or  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  are  now  beginning  to  brighten 
up  the  herbaceous,  beds  and  borders,  and 
notes  should  be  taken  if  any  change  in  the 
collection  is  contemplated.  See  that  stakes 
and  tyings  are  all  secure,  or  the  autumn  gales 
will  be  sure  to  injure  such  tall-growing 
subjects. 

Carnations  — Where  these  were  layered 
early  in  the  season  they  should  now  be  well 
rooted  and  ready  to  lift,  the  border  varieties 
either  to  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters,  or  what  is  generally  better,  run  out 
in  a  nursery  bed  or  well-drained  soil  to  be  per¬ 
manently  planted  in  spring.  Pot  sorts  should 
be  potted  up  and  framed. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums. — Where  the  early  sorts 
are  showing  colour,  they  should  be  taken  in 
doors  before  they  are  spoiled  by  the  autumn 
rains.  If  not  yet  required  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  they  can  be  stood  in  an  early  Peach 
house  or  other  cool  structure  where  they  can 
have  a  full  current  of  air.  Give  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  taking  buds  and  disbudding. 

Libonias. — The  Libonias  are  not  nearly  so 
much  grown  as  their  merits  deserve.  L. 
Penrhosiensis  is  now  commencing  to  show 
colour,  and:  L.  floribunda,  if  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  will  turn  in  a 
little  later.  Frame  culture  suits  them  best 
during  summer,  and  they  succeed  well  in  5in. 
or  6in.  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and 
flaky  leaf-mould  with  a  dash  of  sand. 

Lilium  Harrisii. — Although  comparatively 
dear,  this  lovely  Lilium  is  indispensable ;  as 
it  starts  early  into  growth,  it  should  be  potted 
up  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  obtainable. 

Hyacinths. — It  is  not  intended  to  deal 
with  forcing  on  this  page,  but  even  for  cool 
work  the  first  batch  of  Hyacinths  should  be 
potted  up  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  come  to  hand. 

General. — Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
and  early  Irises  should  all  be  potted  up  soon. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  Frosts.- — After  our  long,  dry,  hot 
summer  we  are  almost  certain  to  have  early 
frosts.  It  is  therefore  important  to  have  at 
hand  plenty  of  protecting  material,  so  that  at 
very  short  notice  we  may  be  able  to  save  a 
part  at  least  of  such  valuable  crops  as  Dwarf 
Beans,  Runner  Beans,  Lettuce,  and  Cauli¬ 
flower.  These  frosts  do  not  as  a  rule  last 
long,  but  even  otoe  night  unprepared  may 
cause  irreparable  damage.  Nothing  very 


elaborate  is  necessary.  A  supply  of  mats,  or, 
failing  these,  thick  Spruce  branches,  answer 
very  well.  With  Lettuce  and  Dwarf  Beans 
something  in  the  way  of  a  trellis  on  which  to 
lay  the  mats  would  be  an  advantage.  With 
the  tall  Beans  the  mats  may  simply  be  hung 
over  the  stakes.  As  usually  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  wind  when  it  is  freezing  at  this 
season. 

Cabbage. — Finish  tlie  planting  of  these 
with  all  haste,  and  encourage  earlier  plant¬ 
ings  with  frequent  stirrings  with  the  Dutch 
hoe.  Make  up  all  blanks,  and  pull  out  and 
carry  off  weeds. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  carefully 
during  dry  weather,  and  keep  a  careful  watch 
for  the  dreaded  maggot,  which  is  very  abun¬ 
dant  this  season.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
troublesome  pest  but  hand-picking,  or  rather 
squeezing.  The  only  preventative  seems  to 
be  frequent  dustings  of  fresh  soot,  to  keep  off 
the  fly  that  lays  the  eggs. 

Late  Peas. — These  are  quite  as  good  in 
every  respect  as  the  early  and  mid-season 
kinds  this  season.  After  careful  trials  I  find 
none  better  than  Autocrat.  It  fills  well,  is 
practically  free  from  mildew,  and  its  quality 
is  first-rate.  The  Gladstone  and  Royal  Salute 
are  also  in  the  front  rank  of  late  Peas. 
Another  later  variety  that  is  now  rather  neg¬ 
lected  is  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer.  I 
believe  that  the  reason  for  its  want  of  popu¬ 
larity  is  that  it  was  invariably  sown  too-  late, 
and  soi  failed  to  fill  its  pods  before  frost  came. 

I  am  certain  that  if  sown  early  in  April,  no 
other  Pea  would  give  the  same  yield,  and  its 
quality  when  well  grown  is  very  good. 

Spinach.. — ■' Where  too  thickly  sown,  thin  ' 
out  somewhat,  and  stir  frequently  with  the 
hoe  between  the  rows. 

General  Work. — Continue  securing  all 
crops  as  they  mature,  and  clean  up  and  keep 
tidy  all  ground  from  which  crops  have  been 
taken,  as  nothing  looks  worse  than  rank  weeds 
and  rotting  vegetables  in  the  garden.  It  is 
also  a  harbour  for  slugs  and  other  vermin. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  ,  C.  Blair. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — Seeing  that  the  Raspberry 
crops  are  now  over  for  the  season,  get  nets  all 
removed,  carefully  dried,  and  stored.  Begin 
to  thin  out  the  old  canes  at  once,  so  as  to  give 
more  air  to  the  young  rods  which  are  to  bear 
next  year’s  crop.  Hoe  the  surface,  remove  all 
spare  canes,  and,  if  possible,  give  a  dressing 
of  some  artificial  manure,  with  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  “  Kennet,”  as  this  is  the  time  when  an 
application  of  “  Ivennet  ”  gives  the  best 
results.  Have  the  whole  well  washed  in  with 
a  good  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid  (proportion 
half  and  half).  This  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  canes  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Apple  trees  that-  have  not  had  the  present- 
year’s  growth  shortened  should  be  pruned  at 
once,  else  next  year’s  crop  will  be  injured. 

Plums. — -See  to  the  securing  of  crops  on 
wall  and  standard  trees  from  the  ravages  of 
birds  by  having  all  Well  protected  by  nets. 
At  this  season  birds  cause  even  greater  damage 
than  earlier,  as  the  other  crops  are  now  past. 
Morello  Cherries  should  be  protected  ill  the 


same  way,  as  they  come  in  most  useful  at  this 
season  for  tarts  and  also  for  preserving. 

Figs  grown  on  the  wall  require  close  atten¬ 
tion.  Fruit  should  be  picked  from  time  to 
time  as  they  ripen,  and  placed  in  a  late  vinery, 
or  other  dry  house  where  heat  is  maintained, 
for  a  few  days  before  being  used. 

J.  Fraser  Smith. 

A  Showy  Annual. 

(Lepachys  columnaris  pulcherrima.) 

The  above  lengthy  name  applies  to  a  very 
showy  annual  which  proves  that  it  is  closely 
related  to  Rudbeckia,  judging  by  the-  long 
cone  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers.  This  cone 
is  finger-like  and  brown,  while  the  rays  are 
golden-yellow,  very  broad  and  drooping. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  selected  variety  of  the 
type  which  has  crimson  rays.  The  leaves  are 
very  moderate  in  size,  deeply  cut,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  about  12  in.  to  18  in.  high. 
It  is  of  very  easy  cultivation  and  require; 
to  be  raised  from  seeds  annually.  In  good 
garden  soil  it  requires  very  little  attention 
beyond  planting  it  at  proj)er  distances  apart 
and  keeping  the  beds  clean  until  the  surface 
is  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants1.  The  flowering  season  commence; 
in  July  and  keeps  on  till  late  in  the  autumr 
provided  the  plants  are  not  crowded  in  tin 
clumps  or  beds. 

The  White  Valotta. 

( Valotta  purpurea  alba.) 

If  the  original  of  this  plant  had  really  hai 
purple  flowers,  as  implied  by  the  name,  w< 
should  have  no  difficulty,  or  at  least  but  little 
in  getting  a  true  albinoi  or  white-flowerec 
variety.  The  original  lias-  scarlet  flowers,  whicl 
colour  is  more  akin  to  orange  than  purple. 
For.  that  reason  it  is  very  difficult  to-  get  « 
pure  white  flower  where  the  original  wile 
plant  has  -scarlet  blossoms.  White-flowere* 
varieties  of  this  Valotta  have,  howe-ver,  mad 
their  appearance  in  gardens  fro-m  time  to-  time 
and  are  scarce,  and  not  particularly  pure 
Probably,  however,  their  constitution  is  deli 
cate,  owing  to  the  lack  of  something,  and  fc 
that  reason  the  white  variety  is  never  comrno 
in  gardens.  A  truss  of  flowers  of  the  usua 
size,  but  white,  with  a  faint  -shade  or  tint  c 
creamy  flesh,  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  o 
the  R.H.S.  on  August  15th  by  Mr.  Jame. 
Whitton,  Parks  Department,  Glasgow. 


Kochia  Trichophila. 


For  the  past  few  years  many  growers  hav 
been  cultivating  and  admiring  a  species  <- 
Mock  Cypress,  under  the  name  of  Kochi 
scoparia.  It  now  turns  out  that  this  is  no 
the  correct  name  of  the  plant  at  all.  Fo 
many  years  past  K.  scoparia  has  been  grow 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  Kew,  in  proximit 
to  the  Chenopodiums,  but  it  presented  notl 
ing  particularly  desirable  as  a  garden  plan 
The  stems  are  taller,  coarser,  less  branchet 
and  the  leaves  darker  green  and  broader  tha 
those  of  the  plant  which  lias  recently  bee 
introduced  to  gardens  under  the  same  nann 
The  more  recently  introduced  plant-  grown  i 
the  same  bed  as  the  -one  we  have  just  mei 
tioned,  forms  a  cylindrical  mass  of  slende 
twiggy  stems,  covered  with  delicate  foliag 
of  a  pleasing  light  green.  The  plant  h; 
therefore  been  named  K.  trichophila  by  tl 
New  authorities.  We  are  afraid,  howeve 
that  the  wrong  name  will  be  perpetuated  i 
gardens  for  many  years  to  come,  as  a  mistal 
once  made  is  very  difficult  to  rectify. 
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VEGETABLES 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

III.— JERUSALEM  and  CHINESE  ARTICHOKES. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

Here  we  luive  another  useful  vegetable 
which  ought  to  receive  better  treatment  than 
it  usually  does.  Very  often  the  plants  are 
found  growing  in  poor  soil,  and  left  through¬ 
out  the  season  to  do  as  best  they  may. 

Although  the  plants  succeed  fairly  well  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  a  nice  light  loam  is 
the  best  for  them  ;  in  such  the  stems  grow 
strongly,  the  leaves  are  large  and  fleshy,  and 
the  tubers  attain  to  a  large  size. 

Situation.— This  should  be  open  to  the 
sun,  and  not  overshadowed  by  tall  trees, 
though  a  fairly  high  fence  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  on  the  south-west  and  north  sides  to 
protect  the  plants  from  strong  winds.  _ 

Preparing  the  Ground  and  Planting. — 
Early  in  the  autumn,  the  moment  that  the 
soil  is  moist  enough  to  work  freely,  deeply  dig 
1  the  ground,  break  up  the  subsoil,  but  keep  it 
below.  If  very  poor  and  somewhat  clayey. 

:  add  a  medium  dressing  of  rotted  manure  with 
!  the  soil,  thoroughly  incorporating  it  with  the 
top  portion. 

If  of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  leave  the  work 
of  manuring  until  the  spring,  or  a  short  time 
before  planting  is  done.  The  best  way  to 
apply  the  manure  is  to  spread  it  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  then  dig  it  in. 

The  planting  should  be  done  similarly  to 
Potatos.  and  the  extra  stirring  of  the  loam  will 
tend  to  mix  up  both  it  and  the  manure  better. 

If  the  soil  is  fairly;  dry,  planting  may  be 
|  carried  out  at  the  end  of  February  or  early 
!  in  March.  If  too  moist,  then  defer  the  work 
until  the  month  of  April. 

Plant  medium-sized  tubers,  those  weighing 
from  two  ounces  to  three  ounces  being  the 
most  suitable.  Larger  tubers  may  be  cut,  re¬ 
taining  one  or  two  eyes  on  each  piece.  Allow 
;  a  space  of  2ft.  6in.  between  the  rows,  and  1ft. 
between  the  tubers  in  the  rows. 

The  Summer  Treatmentconsists  in  keeping 
the  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  supplying  the 
plants  with  clear  and  liquid  manure  water 
while  they  are  growing,  thus  assisting  the 
plants  to  make  strong  growth  before  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Treatment. — Directly 
the  leaves  assume  a  yellow  tint  near  the  base 
of  the  plants,  cut  down  the  latter  to  about 
half  their  length.  The  sun  and  air  will  then 
1  be  admitted,  and  both  stems  and  tubers  will 
!  ripen  better. 


In  gardens  where-  rockeries  are  a  special 
feature  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  are  of  great 
value,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety 
and  character  to  the  rockery,  but  on  account 
of  the  evidence  of  life  they  afford  during 
winter.  A  rockery  that  is  entirely  devoted 
to  herbaceous  Alpines  and  bulbous  plants  is 
apt  to  present  rather  a  bare  and  uninterest- 
ing  appearance  for  some  months  in  the  year, 
when  practically  everything  is  at  rest.  With 
the  aid  of  a  few  evergreen  plants  of  shrubby 
character  much  of  the  bareness  may  be 
obviated,  and,  indeed,  the  rockery  may,  by 
their  judicious  introduction,  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive  even  in  mid-winter.  Among  the  Litho- 


When  digging  commences  see  that  all  tubers 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  as  any  left,  how¬ 
ever  small,  are  sure  to  grow  again.  The 
tubers  may  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  or  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  the  same 
way  as  Potatos  are. 

Do  not  expose  any  of  them  to  frost  else  they 
will  be  spoiled. 

There  are  neither  insect  pests  nor  diseases 
which  seriously  trouble  this  vegetable. 

Varieties. — New  white,  with  a  smoother 
surface  than  the  old  purple-skinned  ;  silver¬ 
skinned,  and  purple-skinned. 

In  season  from  September  to  April. 


LARGE  TUEER  OF  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE, 
SHOWING  HOAV  TO  CUT  IT  FOR  PLANTING. 


Chinese  Artichokes. 

This  is  a  vegetable  which  may  be  grown  In 
any  odd  corner,  as  it  will  thrive  in  very  poor 
soil.  Once  planted  it  quickly  becomes 
established,  and  need  not  be  disturbed  except 
to  gather  when  required.  Both  in  light  and 
heavy  soil  the  plant  grows  freely ;  the  only 
necessary  work  is  to  thoroughly  break  up 
clayey  soil,  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  rotten 
manure,  and  plant  the  tubers  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  and  six  inches  from  tuber  to  tuber  in 
the  rows. 

Plant  during  March  or  April.  The  tubers 
are  about  two  inches  in  length  when  fully 
grown,  and  made  up  of  several  fleshy  joints. 
The  foliage  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Mint. 
AVhen  properly  cooked  this  vegetable  has  the 
flavour  of  boiled  Chestnuts.  It  is  known  also 
by  the  name  Stachys  tuberifera.  Like  some 
weeds,  it  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  very  difficult 
to  get  out  of  th©  soil  when  once  established. 

In  season  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  "  Q. 


spermums  a  few  good  shrubby  species  are 
to  be  found  which  may  well  be*  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  possess  the  merit  of  bear¬ 
ing  bright  and  pretty  flowers  in  addition  to 
evergreen  foliage.  L.  prostratum  is  so  widely- 
known  that  it  may  be  deemed  unnecessary  to 
mention  it,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  too  com¬ 
monly  seen. 

It  is  a  plant  that  is  ever  interesting,  but 
never  more  so  than  in  the  dull,  grey  months 
when  most  things  are  leafless  and  flowerless, 
for  when  once  a  clump  of  L.  prostratum 
attains  fair  dimensions  it  is  difficult  to  catch 
it  m  an  entirely  flowerless  state.  Even  when 
half  covered  with  snow  we  have  seen  stray- 


stars  of  that  invincible  blue  which  vies  with 
the  Gentian  for  brilliancy  dotted  over  our 
plants,  which  smother  the  boulders  of  the 
rockery  with  dense  masses  of  small  dark 
green  leaves.  Very  early  m  spring  th, 
flowers  open  in  increased  numbers,  and  right 
on  through  summer  do  they  come  peeping 
out  from  the  close-growing  foliage  like  bright 
blue  eyes.  We  believe  nothing  better  suits 
this  plant  than  to  be  tightly  wedged  between 
rough  stones  in  a  position  open  and  sunny, 
and  having  light  sandy  or  gritty  soil  for  its 
roots  to  run  in.  Coolness,  but  perfect  drain¬ 
age!  is  thus  ensured  for  the  roots,  light  and 
warmth  for  the  herbage. 

L.  rosmarinifolium  is  another  sweetly 
pretty  shrub  that  under  good  cultivation 
attains  as  much  as  2  ft.  in  height.  The 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  Rosemary,  as 
is  indicated  by  its  name.  Its  flowers  are 
also  blue,  but  are  prettily  spotted  with  white. 
Being  a  native  of  Greece,  it  is  sometimes 
rather  sorely  tried  during  our  somewhat 
treacherous  winters,  but  only  during  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  spells  is  it  necessary  to  afford 
the  protection  of  a  handlight. 

Then  we  have  our  native  species,  L.  pur- 
pureo-coeruleum,  which  throws  out  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  long  arching  or  semi-prostrate  stems. 
These  are  well  furnished  with  fairly  long, 
narrow  leaves,  and  from  May  to  August  the 
clusters  of  flowers  are  borne,  first  of  a  rosy 
red,  then  merging  into  a  full,  rich  purple. 
If  this  plant  is  treated  with  some  care, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  removing 
old  stems  and  thinning  where  at  all  crowded, 
the  results  will  be  a  greater  profusion  of 
bloom  and  more  attractive  foliage.  There 
are  several  other  Lithospermums  of  consider¬ 
able  merit,  but  the  above  are  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  useful.  Heather  Bell. 


WHEN  TO  REARRANGE  THE 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 

d  be  question  is  often  asked  of  professional 
gardeners,  “  V  hen  should  I  rearrange  my 
herbaceous  border  ?  ”  The  answer  is  not 
always  quite  satisfactory.  One  says  in 
spring,  when  vegetation  is  so  far  advanced  as 
to  indicate  the  position  of  plants,  especialh- 
those  of  a  bulbous  character.  Another  says 
autumn  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation, 
as  all  the  principal  plants  are  to  be  seen,  and 
their  heights,  colour,  etc. ,  are  more  easily 
taken  note  of.  Both  opinions,  speaking 
generally,  are  right,  but  in  both  cases  the 
operation  must,  if  successful,  be  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  The  writer  often  tried 
both  seasons  for  the  work,  and  found  each 
equally  successful.  Also,  he  found  it  an 
impossible  thing  in  some  instances  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  work  if  the  autumn  was  the  time 
chosen,  and  also  the  same  if  the  spring  was 
selected  for  the  work. 

It  is  clear  that  the  chief  thing  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  meditating  upon  such 
action  is  the  texture  of  the  soil.  If  of  a 
heavy,  plastic,  clayey  texture,  the  operation 
should  undoubtedly  be  done  in  the  autumn, 
because,  if  left  to  spring,  and  any  measure 
of  dry  weather  ensues,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  plants,  even  far  on  in  the  season,  will  not 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  conse¬ 
quently  the  success  of  the  operation  is  dis¬ 
appointing — often  dispiriting — and  the  dry 
season  is  blamed  for  an  indiscretion  of  the 
operator.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is 
light,  or  friable  loam,  the  operation  is  best 
deferred  to  spring,  because,  as  reason  will 
dictate;  such  soils  are  best  left  in  as 
solid  a  state  as  possible  till  the  vigours  of 
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WHAT  I  WOULD  DO  WITH  A  VILLA  GARDEN 

IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FLOWERS,  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES. 


By  Herbert  H.  Morris. 


winter  are  past,  for  by  loosening  the  soil 
about  the  roots  at  this  season  the  frosts  have 
much  easier  access  to  the  mutilated  roots, 
and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  finer  speci¬ 
mens  will  die  out. 

The  same  applies  to  the  perennial  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  removal  of  evergreens  and  coni¬ 
fers.  This,  like  most  gardening  operations, 
does  not — cannot — admit  of  hard  and  fast 
rules,  and  ought  to  be  based  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  Gardening  is  beginning  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  classes  to  be  an  art  based 
upon  general  principles,  and  not  a  tissue  of 
dogma,  as  too  often  it  has  been  interpreted. 

Glasgow.  D-  C. 


THE  SUBURBAN  .  .  . 

FRONT  GARDEN. 

Flowers  and  Shrubs. 

In  looking  over  the  villa  gardens  to  be  met 
with  in  the  western  suburbs  of  London,  it  is 
evident  that  more  variety  is  to  be  met  with 
and  more  taste  displayed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  plants,  than  was  indicated  by  “  Max  ”  at 
Ilford.  On  this  occasion  I  will  discuss  a  gar¬ 
den  where  shrubs  are  used  with  very  fine 
effect  as  well  as  flowers.  The  jiiece  of  lawn  is 
edged  on:  the  side  towards  the  house  with  a 
’  long  narrow  bed  of  Verbenas,  having  a  line  of 
standard  Boses  planted  along  the  middle 
of  them.  The  object  of  the  Boses  is  to  furnish 
variety,  and  at  the  same  time  break  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  a  flat  bed.  Bronze  Pelargoniums 
have  been  used  as  an  edging. 

Along  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  narrow 
border  planted  at  intervals  with  the  oval- 
leaved  golden  Privet.  These  bushes  are  left 
uncut  during  the  summer  months,  and  con¬ 
sequently  display  all  the  beauty  of  the  re¬ 
cently  made  summer  foliage.  This  plan  of 
leaving  the  shrubs  untrimmed  has  very  much 
to  recommend  it,  because  while  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  the  shrubs  have  a 
more  free  and  natural  appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  bushes,  this 
can  easily  be  regulated  by  pruning  at  the  end 
of  March.  The  bushes  may  simply  be  cut 
back  to  any  extent,  and  into  any  shape  desired. 
The  growth  made  is  then  allowed  to  develop 
naturally  during  the  summer  months.  This 
narrow  border  is  edged  with  Pelargoniums 
and  Echeverias. 

Along  the  front  next  to  the  street  is  a  low 
wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing.  Inside 
this  is  a  golden  Privet  hedge  kept  trim  with 
the  shears.  The  flatness  of  this  hedge  is  re¬ 
lieved,  however,  by  having  at  intervals  in  it 
other  trees  —  standards  —  with  beautiful 
foliage,  such  as  some  of  the  dwarfer  growing 
Bobinias  or  False  Acacias,  purple  Beeches, 
and  the  variegated  Box  Elder  (Negundo). 
The  house  front  is  too  highly  ornamented  in 
this  particular  case  to  be  covered  with  clim¬ 
bers.  Q.  0.  B. 


Tomato  Sunrise 

On  page  637  reference  is  made  to  a  new 
Tomato,  named  Carter’s  Surprise.  Is  not 
this  an  -error ?  [Yes,  a  printer’s  error. 

-  En. J  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  Car¬ 
ter’s  Sunrise  that  is  or  has  been  tested  at 
Wisley,  and  it  was  Sunrise  that  Carter’s  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Sweet  Pea  Show  when  it  had 
its  award.  Sunrise  may  rank  as  the  finest 
Tomato  extant.  Its  enormous  cropping 
powers,  its  fine  colour,  even  medium  size, 
and  fine  flavour,  stamp  it  as  an  elite  in 
Tomatodom.  With  me  it  is  cropping  finely 
out  of  doors.  A  big  nurseryman,  who  has 
seen  it  at  Wisley,  is  advising  all  his  friends 
to  grow  Sunrise  only.  Cal. 


In  writing  under  the  above  heading,  I  must 
first  select  a  garden,  one  of  a  reasonable  shape 
and  containing  approximately  3,000  square 
feet. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  one 
chosen,  a  very  familiar  type,  parallelogram  in 
form,  33ft.  frontage  and.  120ft.  long.  The 
forecourt  is  33ft.  by  14ft.,  or  462  sq.  ft.  The 
back  garden  portion  is  82ft.  by  33ft.,  or  2,706 
sq.  ft.  For  the  villa  ground  plan  and  side 
passage  the  measurements  are  24ft.  by  33ft. , 
or  792  sq.  ft.  This  garden  I  consider  very 
appropriate  to  illustrate  my  “  ideas  ”  and 
“  ambitions.” 

The  plan  contains  reference  letters  and 
numbers  for  the  names  of  the  principal  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  etc. 

Supposing  the  front  wall  of  forecourt  brick 
2^ft.  high,  with  an  additional  18in.  of  iron¬ 
work  above,  I  should  propiose  planting  some 
standard  Limes  close  to'  the  wall  and  about 
5ft,  apart ;  eight  trees  would  be  required. 
These  would  be  trained  to  form  a  screen  and 
shade  for  the  house  front  and  forecourt 
generally. 

Border  A,  section  1,  receiving  shade  from 
Limes,  would  be  most  suitable  for  bedding 
Begonias  and  Calceolarias,  with  riders  of 
Fuchsias,  Cannas,  and  Nicctiana  affinis. 
Spring  bedding  in  this  border  would  consist 
of  Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  and  yellow  Violas. 

Border  B,  section  1,  would  be  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character,  a  centre  tree  of  Bay,  and 
small  plants  of  Laurustinus',  Kalmia' latifolia 
(Calico-bush),  Berberis,  variegated  Box,  and 
Euonymus. 

Border  C,  section  1,  would  be  a  rough 
rockery  or  rootery  planted  with  St.  John’s 
Wort,  and  gold  and  silver  Periwinkle,  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal,  and  Kerrya  japonica  at  the  back. 
The  side  walls  of  the  forecourt  would  be 
clothed  as  per  plan.  Magnolias,  Pyrus 
japonica,  Myrtles,  and  Wistarias  would  find  a 
home  against  the  front  wall  of  the  house.  A 
pair  of  good-sized  tazzas  at  the  front  door 
for  Pelargoniums,  Lobelia,  Isolepis,  and 
Tradescantia,  in  the  summer  and  Wallflowers 
and  Myosotis  in  spring. 

Proceeding  to  section  2,  the  conservatory  I 


should  prefer  to  be  adjoining  the  residence, 
tills  having  many  advantages  over  an  isolated 
one.  It  can  be  kept  much  warmer  in  winter, 
and  is  accessible  in  all  weathers,  being  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  rooms  by  a  large  door- 
window.  Little  need  be  said  about  the 
pleasures  of  having  floral  brightness  and  per¬ 
fume  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  dwelling  ; 
if  never  experienced,  it  can  be  easfly 
imagined. 

In  this  section  we  have  the  main  “  pleasure 
grounds,  lawn,  flower  beds,  tazzas,  and  the 
favourite  “lawn  tree,”  the  Mulberry.  The 
summer-house  is  situated  in  a  diagonal  line 
with  the  conservatory,  giving  a  maximum 
stretch  of  lawn  between  about  40ft. 

Border  D,  section  2,  would  be  planted  with 
red  and  yellow  Wallflowers  (Harbinger  and 
Cloth  of  Gold),  with  front  of  Silene  for  spring, 
replaced  until  Zinnias,  Asters,  and  Phlox 
Hrummondii  in  the  summer. 

Bed  E,  section  2,  would  have  a  centre  of 
Polyantnus  edged  with  red  and  white  double 
Daisies  for  spring  ;  a  centre  of  Henry  Jacoby 
Pelargonium  edged  with  Dandy  in  the 
summer. 

Bed  F,  section  2,  would  be  planted  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  Hyacinths  for  spring,  and  a 
mixed  centre  of  Heliotrope  and  pink  Ivy-leaf 
I  elargonium  edged  with  Lobelia  in  summer. 

Bed  G,  section  2,  would  have  scarlet,  yel- 
low,  and  white  Tulips  in  spring  ;  in  summer 
I  hi  ox  Hrummondii  edged  with  Pyrethrum. 

Border  I,  section  2,  would  mainly  consist 
of  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  to  furnish  a 
succession  of  brightness  to  the  border,  with 
patches  of  annuals  sown  towards  the  front. 

I  lie  screen  dividing  this  section  from  sec¬ 
tion  3  would  be  a  rustic  wooden  fence  about 
4ft.  high,  to  be  covered  with  Boses,  arches 
being  made  for  the  same  with  hazel  rods,  as 
used  by  thatchers.  The  usefulness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  an  arrangement,  covered  with 
Boses,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  or  desirable. 
As  seen  in  plan,  a  wall,  border,  and  “  places 
on  the  lawn,”  are  also  given  over  to  Boses, 
the  old  Moss  and  Sweet  Brier  not  bein<r  over¬ 
looked. 
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The  wall  on  north-west  side  being  arranged 
for  cordon  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  in  this 
.  position  it  becomes  furnished,  the  fruit 
is  easily  protected  with  nets,  and,  being  cool 
and  shady,  the  fruit  keeps  well.  The  main 
walls  in  sections  2  and  3  are  preferably  6ft. 
high,  and  of  brick,  with  wires  lin.  from  wall 
and  8in.  apart. 

H,  section  2,  shows  an  outdoor  fernery  for 
the  reception  of  such  species  as  (common 
name)  Male  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  Soft  Prickly 
Shield  Fern,  common  Prickly  Shield  Fern, 
Hard  Fern,  and  Hart’s-tongue.  The  tazzas 
would  be  treated  onsimilar  lines  as  those  in  the 
forecourt.  Grass  walks  would  run  from  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  lawn  into  section  3,  thus 
giving  extra  scope  for  walks  on  the  grass,  and 
economising  space  at  the  same  time,  2£ft. 
grass  path  being  ample  width.  It  is  easily 
kept  in  order,  the  mowing  machine  and 
edging  shears  making  all  trim  in  a  short  time. 

Arriving  at  section  3,  fruits,  vegetables, 
herbs  will  be  the  chief  occupants  of  this 
department,  although  space  would  be1  allowed 
for  beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Czar  Violets, 
and  old  Clove  Carnations.  The  fountain  is 
placed  in  this  section  to  add  attractiveness 
and  the  basin  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  water 
to  be  used  in  watering  the  crops.  Arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  convey  rain  water 
from  the  roof  of  the  shed  to.  the  fountain 
basin,  thus  reducing  the  amount  drawn  from 
the  main. 

Fruits  would  consist  of  Strawberries,  Rasp-  ' 
berries,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Pears,  a  half- 
dozen  small  pyramid  Apples  also  being  in¬ 
cluded.  Succession  of  Strawberries  would  be 
secured  by  such  varieties  as  La  Grosse  Sucree 
(1),  Royal  Sovereign  (2),  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  (3).  Salading,  as  Lettuce,  Radishes, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  would  be  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  productions  aimed  at,  also  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbs  as  Mint,  Thyme,  Parsley,  Sage, 
and  Tarragon.  Such  useful  roots  as  Onions,7 
Carrots,  and  Beet  would  deserve  and  receive 
every  consideration,  and  if  at  all  possible  a 
few  rows  of  Myatt’s  Ash-leaf  or  Sharpe’s  Victor 
Potatos  would  be  grown,  being  early  varie¬ 
ties,  small  haulm.,  good  croppers,  and  excel¬ 
lent  flavour.  Ground,  when  cleared  of  this 
crop,  would  be  used  for  nursery  beds  of  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Forget-Me-Nots,  etc.,  for  spring  bed¬ 
ding.  Tf  space  could  be  spared  for  a  row  or 
so  of  Celery,  Peas,  and  French  Beans  use 
such  varieties  as  the  following  :  Beans,  Cana- 
chan  Wonder;  Peas,  Chelsea  Gem  and  Gra- 
clus  ;  Celery,  Turner’s  Incomparable  White. 

Such  coarse  growing  subjects  as  Parsnips, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and  Turnips 
would  most  probably  not  repay  for  space  and 
tune  given,  preferably  getting  such  from  local 
greengrocers  as  required.  Spring  Cabbage 
would  probably  follow  Peas,  and  Savoys  follow 
early  Potatos. 

Tomatos  could  be  grown  on  the  border  fol¬ 
lowing  early  Lettuce,  such  varieties  as  Lax- 
ton’s  Open-air  and  Golden  Nugget  beam  suit¬ 
able.  ° 

The  frames  and  ash-ground  would  be  chieflv 
required  m  connection  with  the  conservatory 
raising  of  annuals,  wintering  Calceolarias 
(bedding),  and  for  Marie  Lourse  Violets,  the 
V  io lets  being  divided  and  planted  in  the  open 
m  May.  ^ 

The  ash-ground  would  be  required  for  a  few 
1  Pot  Chrysanthemums  and  the  “  drvino--off  ” 
of  Arums.  ° 

Flowering  plants  for  the  conservatory  would 
be  principally  Arums,  Primulas,  Cinerarias 
Ireezias,  early  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  Lach-* 
enalias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  semi¬ 
doubles,  Mignonette,  Marguerite  Carnations, 
and  Schizanthus.  Foliage  plants,  as  small 
( Continued  on  j  age  730). 
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A  Villa  Gakden  ( concluded  from  page  727.) 

Palms,  Aspidistras,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Rib¬ 
bon  Ferns,  Tradescantia,  Ficus  elastica,  etc. 

I  feel  I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  re¬ 
ference  to  garden  labour.  It  should  he  well 
understood  that  a  garden,  as  here  repre¬ 
sented,  requires  none  but  shilled,  practical 
labour,  as  undoubtedly  upon  that  point  rests 
success  or  failure,  pleasure  or  annoyance. 
Tire  writer  would  have  no  trouble  upon  that 
point,  being  a  practical  gardener  of  life-long 
experience;  but  were  I  compelled  to  employ 
extra  labour  I  certainly  should  not  employ 
such  casual  hands  as  old"  army  and  navy  men, 
the  former  probably  wanting  to  make  trenches 
and  the  latter  to  erect  a  flag  staff. 

With  a  garden  as  with  a  ship,  it  may  be  A1 
with  regard  to  outfit  and  seaworthiness,  but 
with  an  incompetent  skipper  and  unskilled 
hands  it  would  most  probably  get  “  stranded  ” 
or  become  a  “  derelict.”  It  will  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  foregoing  is  but  a  general 
outline  of  arrangements ;  much  more  detail 
and  scope  would  be  found  and  practised  in  the 
actual  working.  Herbert  H.  Morris. 

Turkey  Court  Gardens,  Maidstone. 


References  to  Plans. 

Pears:  3,  Pitmaston  Duchess;  4,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  5,  Beurre  Superfine ;  6, 
Doyenne  du  Comice;  7,  Beurre  Hardy. 

Gooseberries:  8,  Keepsake  and  Golden 
Drop:  9, Whinham’s  Industry  and  Crown  Bob. 

Currants :  10,  Raby  Castle  ;  11,  Red 

Dutch.  , . 

Plums  :  12,  Victoria  ;  13,  Jefferson  ;  14, 
Rivers  Czar  ;  1,  Victoria  ;  2,  Greengage.  _ 

Peaches :  15,  Alexander ;  16,  Hayle  s 

Early  ;  17,  Stirling  Castle. 

Roses  wall  i  18,  Pink  IVIaman  Co  diet ,  iy, 
Souv.  d’e  Elsie  Vardon ;  20,  White  Hainan 
Cochet  ;  21,  Chesliunt  Hybrid  ;  22,  Climbing 
La  France  ;  23,  Reine  Marie  Henriette. 

Roses,  half  standards :  24.  Alfred  Colomb  ; 
25,  Baroness  Rothschild  ;  26,  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann  ;  27,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford  ;  28,  A.  K.  W  ll- 
liams ;  29,  Captain  Hayward  ;  30,  Mme. 

Gabriel  Luizet ;  31,  Charles  Lefebvre.  Dwarf 
Teas  and  hybrid  Teas  :  32,  Madame  Hoste  1.  ; 
33.  Souv.  (Fun  Ami  T.  ;  34,  Caroline  Testout  ; 
35;  La  France  H.T.  ;  36,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
H.  T.  ;  37,  Ivillarney  H.  T. 

Supplementary  dwarf  Roses,  not  shown  on 
plan  :  Augustine  Guin oisseau ,  \  iscountess 

Folkestone,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Kaisenn 
Augusta  Victoria. 

Roses,  for  screen,  from  left  to  right,  not 
numbered  on  plan  :  1,  Crimson  Rambler  ;  2, 
Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  3,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtem- 
burg  ;  4,  Thalia  ;  5,  Chesliunt  Hybrid  ;  6, 
Ards  Rover ;  7,  Crimson  Rambler  ;  8,  Poly- 
antha  grandiflora  ;  38  (on  plan),  Moss  Rose  ; 
39,  Sweet  Brier.  ,  „ 

Apples,  pyramids  :  40,  Cox  s  Orange.  1  lp- 
pin  ;  41,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ;  42,  Brown¬ 
less  Russet;  43,  Kerry  Pippin;  44,  King 
Pippin  ;  45,  Cox’s  Orange. 

Ornamental  trees :  46,  Mulberry  ;  47,  m 
border  I,  variegated  Maple ;  48,  section  1, 
Silver  Birch  ;  49,  Laburnum  ;  50,  Bay  ;  51, 
section  2,  Lilac,  pink  ;  52,  Lilac,  white  ;  53, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum ;  54,  Clematis  Jack- 
niannii  ;  55,  Jasminum  officinale ;  56,  Ivies 
of  sorts. 

Section  3  :  A,  Lily  of  the  V alley  ;  B,  Czar 
Violets  ;  C,  Clove  Carnations  ;  D,  Marguerite 
Carnations,  following  early  Potato®  ;  E,  early 
Strawberries,  La  Grosse  Sucree  ;  F,  early  Let¬ 
tuce,  followed  by  Tomatos  ;  G,  Radishes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Marie  Louise  Violets  for  frames  ; 
H,  Parsley ;  I,  two  rows  of  Peas,  Chelsea 
Gem  and  Gradus  ;  .T,  two  rows  of  Raspberries 
on  wire  fence  ;  K,  Celery,  following  Potatos  ; 


L,  Royal  Sovereign  and  Paxton  Strawberries  ; 

M,  Carrots  ;  N,  Onions  ;  O,  Herbs,  Thyme, 
etc.  ;  P,  Ash-ground  for  Chrysanthemums, 
etc.,  ripening'off  Arums,  Azaleas,  Hydrangeas, 
etc.  ;  Q,  potting  shed  ;  R,  frames  ;  S, 
fountain. 


Estimated  Cost  of  Garden  Outfit. 

First  Outfit. 


5  Pear  trees,  gridiron  trained,  at 
7s.  6d . 

3  Peach  trees,  fan  trained,  at  7s.  6d. 

5  Plums,  3  fan,  2  gridiron  trained, 

at  5s. 

6  Gooseberries,  double  cordons,  at 

Is.  ... 

4  Currants,  double  cordons,  at  Is. 
6  Roses  for  wall  at  2s. 

8  half-standard  Roses  at  2s. 

10  dwarf  Roses  at  Is.  6d. 

10  climbing  Roses  for  screen  at 
2s.  6d. 

1  Moss,  1  Sweet  Brier,  at  Is. 

6  Pyramid  Apples  at  5s. 

1  Mulberry,  1  Bay,  at  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 
50  Strawberries  at  2s.  per  dozen  ... 

2  Lilacs,  1  Silver  Birch,  1  Labur¬ 

num,  1  variegated  Maple,  at  4s. 
12  climbers  for  wall,  Jasmines,  Ivy, 
etc.,  at  2s.  6d. 

24  Raspberries  at  2s.  dozen 
24  small  shrubs,  St.  John’s  Wort, 
etc.,  at  Is.  6d. 

24  various  herbaceous  plants  at  Is. 
24  hardy  Ferns  at  3s.  dozen 
1  Clematis  montana  for  summer¬ 
house  roof  ... 

24  clumps  of  herbs  at  4s.  dozen 
8  standard  Limes  at  2s.  6d. 

1  Magnolia  5s.,  1  Myrtle  at  2s.  6d. 

2  Wistarias  at  2s.  6d. ,  2  Py-rus 

japonica  at  2s.  6d. 

Mowing  machine,  12in. 

Roller,  16in . 

Wheelbarrow  ... 

60ft.  hose  gin.,  reel  and  fittings 
Spade  2s.  6d.,  Potato  fork  for  dig¬ 
ging  2s. 

Shovel  2s.,  trowel  Is.  6d.,  dibble  Is. 

2  rakes,  10  and  14-toothed . 

2  draw  hoes,  4in.  and  6in.  ... 

2  Dutch  hoes,  4in.  and  6in. 

Pair  edging  shears  ...  . 

Spring  grass  shears  ... 

1  syringe 

1  pair  pruning  secateurs 

3  water  cans,  5  gal.,  1  gal.,  2  gal.  ... 
Garden  line  Is.,  2  brooms  Is. 

2  tray  baskets  ...  . 

Thermometer,  registering  . 

3  cast  mixed  pots  at  3s. 

Rose  and  fruit  labels  100  ... 


£  s.  d. 

1  17  6 
12  6 

15  0 

0  6  0 
0  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  16  0 
0  15  0 

15  0 
0  2  0 
1  10  0 
0  12  6 
0  8  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 
0  4  0 

1  16  0 
14  0 
0  6  0 

0  2  6 
0  8  0 
10  0 
0  7  6 

0  10  0 
5  0  0 

2  10  0 
1  10  0 
3  0  0 

04  6 
0  4  6 
0  4  0 
0  16 
0  16 
0  6  6 
0  3  0 
0  12  0 
0  5  6 
0  14  0 
0  2  0 
0  4  6 
0  7  6 
0  9  0 
0  10  0 


£35  13  6 

Estimated  Annual  Expenses 


Vegetable  seeds  ...  ...  ...  £1  0  0 

Flower  seeds  ...  ...  ...  0  15  0 

100  Hyacinths  for  pots  at  4d.  each  1  13  4 

100  Hyacinths  for  beds  at  2gd.  each  1  0  10 

100  Tulips  for  beds  at  lgd.  each  ...  0  12  6 

100  Tulips  for  pots  at  2d.  each  0  16  8 

100  Freesias  at  l^d.  each  ...  ...  0  12  6 

2  lbs.  raffia  at  Is.  lb.  ...  ...0  2  0 

6  bushels  of  potting  soil  ...  0  12  0 

Gishurst  compound,  5  boxes  Is.  ...  0  5  0 

Pea  boughs  and  flower  sticks  ...  0  5  0 

Clay’s  Fertiliser,  \  cwt . 0  10  0 

Farmyard  manure  for  vegetables, 
hot  beds  in  frames,  etc.,  5  cart 

loads  at  5s.  per  load  .  150 

Flowers  of  sulphur  and  tobacco 

powder  ...  ...  ...  0  2  0 


XL  fumigator  . £0  5  0 


£9  16  10 

Probable  garden  labour,  average 

2  days  per  week,  at  5s.  per  day  20  0  0 


£29  16  10 


A  Large  Flowered  Trained 
Chrysanthemum. 

( See  Supplement. ) 

During  the  past  decade  trained  Chrysan¬ 
themums  may  practically  be  said  to  have 
almost  disappeared  from  London  exhibitions 
of  the  autumn  flower.  They  practically  cul¬ 
minated  during  the  same  year  as  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  celebrated  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  their  favourite  flower.  No>  doubt 
there  are  several  reasons  to  account  .for  this, 
the  principal  one  being  the  amount  of  space 
occupied  in  a  house  by  a  single  plant,  and 
another  the  time  occupied  in  training  it. 
Growers  have  chiefly  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  growing  of  single  stem  plants,  with 
one  to  four  large  flowers  on  the  top.  Every 
year  shows  sucli  an  influx  of  new  ones  that 
these  have  to  be  tried  alongside  of  the  best 
of  the  old  ones  to  make  sure  of  having  good 
blooms  from  reliable  sorts. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  growers,  and  a 
larger  number  of  owners  of  gardens,  who  pre¬ 
fer  bush  plants  bearing  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  of  a  useful  decorative  size  in 
preference,  to'  the  big  blooms,  which  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  suitable  for  most  deco¬ 
rative  purposes.  It  is  amongst  these  that  we 
should  look  for  recruits  of  gardeners  to  grow 
trained  specimens,  which  certainly  have  their 
uses.  A  large,  well-grown  and  well-bloomed 
specimen  could  not  be  otherwise  than  effec¬ 
tive  in  a  conservatory  where  large  specimens 
of  something  are  frequently  a  desideratum. 
The  only  objection,  perhaps,  to  regularly 
trained  specimens  is  that  the  flowers  cannot 
be  cut  without  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
plant.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  quantity 
of  bush  plants  could  always  be  grown  for  the 
sake  of  affording  flowers  for  cutting. 

The  large  flowering  varieties  are  not  equally 
suited  for  growing  in  the  form  of  trained 
specimens.  There  are,  however,  varieties, 
both  new  and  old,  that  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  gardeners  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  growing  bush  plants,  and  who  can 
readily  single  out  those  that  easily  make 
trained  specimens  with  a  wealth  of  blossom 
regularly  scattered  over  the  whole  plant. 
Varieties  with  blooms  of  second  size  would 
probably  come  in  most  frequently  for  this 
sort  of  work,  yet  blooms  of  the  largest  size, 
such  as  Vi  viand  Morrell  and  its  sports,  flower 
very  freely  when  trained  in  the  form  of  speci¬ 
mens.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
trained  specimen  that  was  grown  and  exhibited 
at  Croydon  last  autumn.  Although  this  speci¬ 
men  is  grown  in  the  form  of  a  low  dome  or 
conn,  it  could  also  have  been  grown  as  a 
standard  with  a  long  stem,  and  therefore  suit¬ 
able  for  standing  in  a  group  of  dwarfer  plants. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  some  of  the  local  London 
shows  were  notable  for  trained  specimens, 
which  practically  were  a  feature  of  the  show, 
particularly  those  at  Brixton.  Some  of  those 
specimens  were  trained  in  the  form  of  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  and  pointed  cones,  and  were  cer¬ 
tainly  pretty  of  their  kind.  The  Pompon 
varieties  are  even  better  adapted  for  this 
form 'of  training,  but  there  is  room  for  all 
classes  amongst  'the  wealth  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  are  grown  either  for  exhibition  or 
for  home  decoration  about  London  for 
autumn. 
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Station  Gardens 

On  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 

(See  Illustrations  on  pages  728  and  729.) 


1  have  already  related  that  a  professional 
photographer  and  myself  were  commissioned 
by  The  Gardening  World  to  make  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  some  of  the  station  platform 
gardens  on  the  Midland  Railway  which  were 
this  year  awarded  prizes  in  the  annual  com¬ 
petition  in  which  that  company  encourages  its 
stationm asters  to  take  a  part.  In  the  issue 
of  this  journal  dated  September  2nd  four 
views  of  such  gardens  on  the  Midland  line 
were  given,  together  with  descriptive  letter- 
press.  Two  others  on  the  same  railway  system 
were  visited  during  the  journey,  namely,  those 
at  Matlock  Bath  and  Belper,  both  of  which 
are  on  the  Nottingham  and  Manchester 
blanch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

The  town  of 

Matlock  Bath 

will  be  well  known  to  most  readers  by  name 
if  not  from  personal  acquaintance,  for  it  is  a 
fashionable  inland  watering  place,  and  cele¬ 
brated  far  and  wide  for  its  grand  and 
romantic  scenery  and  its  medicinal  springs. 
On  arriving  at  the  station  one  scarcely  seems 
to  be  in  tame,  mediocre  England,  for  on  every 
hand  there  are  deep  wooded  gorges  and  tower¬ 
ing  hills,  clothed  with  trees  right  to  their 
summits.  High  Tor  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  river  Derwent  to  a  height  of  some 
400  feet ;  then  immediately  opposite  is  Masson 
Hill,  nearly  800  feet  high,  while  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  and  the  Heights  of  Jacob  boldly 
dominate  the  scene,  and  enclose  the  beautiful 
Matlock  Yale,  and  the  picturesque  straggling 
town,  which  is  usually  alive  with  well-to-do 
visitors  and,  at  certain  seasons,  is  daily  in¬ 
vaded  by  swarms  of  trippers  from  neighbour¬ 
ing  populous  centres. 

Very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  platform  gar¬ 
den  at  this  station  appears  in  our  photograph. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  extends  along  a  well- 
sheltered  bank,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
circular,  semicircular  and  other  shaped  beds, 
which  were  filled  this  summer  with  Calceo- 
1  larias,  Henry  Jacoby  Pelargoniums,  double 
Stocks,  variegated  Godetia,  and  white  Violas 
edged  with,  in  some  cases,  Pyrethinm,  and 
in  others  with  Lobelia.  There  was  not  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  but  the  plants  were 
vigorous  in  spite  of  their  dry  situation,  and 
blooming  profusely,  and  the  ensemble  made 
a  particularly  gay  and  attractive  picture. 
The  edge  of  the  bank  was  covered  with  rock 
plants,  Selene  saxifraga  being  strongly  in 
evidence.  At  the  top  of  the  bank  were  clumps 
Drummondii,  'interspersed  with  tangled 
masses  of  climbing,  many-coloured  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  and  some  standard  Roses. 

The  Station  at  Belper, 

Oil  the  same  line,  some  seven  miles  north 
of  Derby,  had,  we  found,  -a  garden  on  a. 
larger  and  more  ornate  scale,  but  only 
j  the  principal  portion  of  it  appears  in 
the  photograph.  The  lady  -in  the  forefront 
of  the  view,  by  the  way,  had  just  arrived 
by  train,  and  stood  resolutely  and  unflinch¬ 
ingly  facing  the  camera,  determined  to  see 
the  business  through.  If  this  should  be  a 


means  of  introducing  The  Gardening  World 
to  the  notice  of  those  of  her  friends  who  are 
fond  of  horticulture  they  will  be  for  ever 

under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  - - (or  is 

it  Miss - )  for  the  sturdy  way  in  which  she 

declined  to  budge  until  the  photographer  had 
completed  his  task. 

Mr.  T.  Pitt,  the  stationmaster  here,  is  a 
gardening  enthusiast,  and  travellers  on  this 
line  have  to  thank  him  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  utilised,  planned, 
and  beautified  at  this  point  both  sides  of 
the  line. 

On  the  down  side  of  the  line — the  side  from 
whence  the  photographer  operated — the  bank, 
which  extends  to  almost  a  hundred  yards, 
and  which  is  a  yard  wide  at  one  end,  broaden¬ 
ing  off  to  six  yards  at  the  other,  contains  a 
selection  of  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers,  the 
floral  programme  commencing  in  January 
with  Snowdrops,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
Daffodils,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Wallflowers, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Holyhocks,  and 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 

The  bank  figured  in  our  picture  is,  as  will 
be  seen,  arranged  in  beds,  and  is  reserved  for 
the  summer  display.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  blooms  were  making  a  fine  show,  the 
flowers  giving  evidence  of  skilful  culture,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  beds 
having  evidently  been  well  thought  out. 
■There  are  altogether  twelve  beds  here,  these 
being  filled  mainly  with  Pelagoniums,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Stocks,  and  Asters,  and  tastefully 
edged  with  Lobelia  and  Feverfew.  The  ter¬ 
race  wall  contains  an  excellent  collection  of 
Alpine  plants,  which  have  been  contributed 
to  the  station  from  time  to  time  by  the  Hon. 
G.  H.  Strutt,  of  Bridge  Hill,  Belper,  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  this  station  garden. 
These  consist  of  various  kinds  of  Saxafraga 
and  numerous  other  choice  Alpines,  which 
during  the  summer  months  make  the  rockery 
remarkably  bright  and  pretty.  At  the  three 
corners  of  the  upper  triangular-shaped  part  of 
the  bank  are  large  American  Aloes. 

A  splendid  display  of  out-door  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  will  shortly  be  provided  by  a  collection 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  plants,  which  Mr. 
Pitt  has  massed,  with  due  regard  to  colour 
effect,  in  a  large  bed  close  to  the  signal-box, 
and  which  includes  such  excellent  varieties  as 
Horace  Martin,  Bronze  Massie,  Madame  Des- 
grange,  and  Marie  Massie.  Yet  another 
large  bed  is  set  apart  for  Dahlias,  which 
include  some  fine  varieties  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia ;  and  finally,  a  brilliant  bed  of  tall 
Antirrhinums  makes  an  arresting  display 
opposite  the  aforesaid  signal-box.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  well  deserving  of  the  prize  which  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  Company  awarded  him  for  the 
beautiful,  effectively  designed  and  admirably 
kept  platform  gardens  at  Belper  station. 

% 

Sandy  and  Oakleigh  Park. 

The  directorate  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  Company  do  not  stimulate  their  station- 
masters  to  horticultural  effort  by  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  kept  platform  gardens,  as 
do  the  Midland  and  some  other  railway  com¬ 


panies.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  arc 
no  such  gardens  on  the  G.N.R.  line,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  illustrated  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  and  possibly  a  few  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties.  Sandy  station  has  been  beautified  by 
the  planting  of  a  number  of  trees  along  the 
central  platform,  the  shade  afforded  being 
much  appreciated  by  waiting  passengers 
in  hot  weather.  These  trees,  of  the  kind 
known  as  False  Acacia  (Rubinia  Pseudacacia), 
were  planted  by  the  late  stationmaster  at 
Sandy,  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  since  been 
translated  to  a  higher  sphere  of  action  at  the 
G.N.R.  terminus  at  King’s  Cross.  The  garden 
bn  the  opposite  platform  is  filled  with  various 
sorts  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  at  the  far  end, 
beyond  the  signal-box,  there  is  a  border  of 
German  Flag  (Iris  Germanica),  which  is  most 
effective  in  blooming  time. 

At  Oakleigh  Park,  some  eleven  miles  north 
of  King’s  Cross,  the  stationmaster  has  out¬ 
lined  in  white  stones  the  words  “Oakleigh 
Park,”  an  idea  which  has  much  to  commend 
itself  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  passenger 
in  doubt  as  to  his  whereabouts.  There  are 
some  small  beds  filled  with  dwarf  shrubs  and 
a  few  flowers.  In  the  station  itself  baskets  of 
Ferns  depend  from  the  platform  roof,  and  con¬ 
tribute  a  pleasing  feature,  for  which  the 
stationmaster  has  earned  the  thanks  of  all 
who  travel  to  and  from  Belper. 

Peter  Penn. 

- ♦ - 

Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within 

A  Cold  Greenhouse. 

The  house  described  by  C.  H.  Murton  would 
make  an  admirable  little  Alpine  house,  and 
with  a  collection  of  such  species  and  varieties 
as  flower  during  winter  or  very  early  spring, 
the  place  could  be  made  very  interesting. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  whatever  is  to  be 
used  for  the  adornment  of  the  house  during 
the  coming  season  has  to  be  bought,  we  may 
claim  that  the  stock  of  Alpines  will  be  very 
little  more  expensive  than  anything  else  that 
can  now  be  obtained.  Plants  can  be  for  the 
most  part  had  in  pots  or  pans  from  nursery¬ 
men  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  class  of 
plants,  or  they  may  be  purchased  from  the 
open  and  potted  up  immediately.  Primula 
megasaefolia  is  a  lovely  plant,  well  suited  for 
the  purpose  under  notice,  flowering  pro¬ 
fusely  throughout  winter,  or,  at  all  events, 
from  January  onwards,  with  no  more  protec¬ 
tion  than  a  covering  of  glass. 

Adonis  amurensis  would  be  its  companion 
in  bloom,  and  is  a  charming  plant.  Several 
Irises  would  be  useful  and  beautiful,  such, 
for  instance,  as  I.  unguicularis,  I.  reticulata, 
and  I.  gracilepes.  Sternbergia  lutea,  Colchi- 
cums  of  sorts,  and  many  species  of  Crocus 
could  be  had  in  bloom  and  beauty  even  at 
Christmas  or  earlier.  Sisyrinchium  grandi- 
florum  and  its  variety  album  come  in  early 
when  under  glass.  Petasites  fragrans — the 
Winter  Heliotrope — flowers  throughout  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  and  emits  sweet  fra¬ 
grance,  which  adds  to  the  charm  of  the 
flowers.  Several  Ericas  could  be  used,  and 
the  house  could  be  further  brightened  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  small  shrubs  with 
brightly  tinted  foliage ;  Euonymus,  Retino- 
sporas,  and  others  that  are  obtainable  in  five 
or  six  inch  pots.  Heather  Bell. 

It  is.  somewhat  difficult,  to  furnish  an  un- 
lieated  greenhouse  with  plants,  flowers,  etc., 
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but  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  hardy  evergreen 
Ferns,  such  as  the  common  Hartstongue,  etc.  ; 
the  Pteris  Fern  will  also  stand  an  amount 
of  frost.  Then  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  the 
hardy  Primulas  could  be  potted  up,  also 
Pansies,  Christmas  Roses.  All  these  would 
bloom  early,  as  the  glass  will  protect  them 
from  snow  and  rain,  although  the  frost  will 
not  be  kept  out.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 
Scilla  Sibefica  would  also  make  an  early  show 
if  potted  up  now.  A.  F.  Ltjnk. 

Rose  Cottage,  Sutton  Common, 

Sutton,  Surrey. 


Mildew  on  Crimson  Rambler. 

May  I  commend  “  Climax  Mildew  De¬ 
stroyer”  to  the  notice  of  “A.  D.  Roberts?” 
I  have  used  that  preparation  on  Roses  that- 
were  very  badly  infested  with  mildew,  and  it 
certainly  has  worked  a  most  remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  A 


The  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  N.D.S., 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  7th  and  8th 
of  September,  was  a  very  notable  exhibition, 
and  greatly  admired  by  the  large  crowds  who 
visited  it  during  the  two  days  it  was  open. 

Said  Mr.  Brousson,  the  lion,  secretary  of  the 
society,  to  a  Gardening  World  representa¬ 
tive  :  “  It  is,  to  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
phrase,  a  record  show,  both  as  regards  num¬ 
ber  and  quality  of  exhibits.  There  has  been 
absolutely  nothing  equal  to  it  before.  A 
highly  pleasing  feature  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  strong  muster  of  amateurs ;  there  are 
almost  fifty  per  cent,  more  amateur  exhibitors 
this  year  than  there  were  last.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  show.” 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  central 
transept,  and  provided  a  rich  feast  of  colour, 
and  a  display  of  blooms  of  a  size  and  beauty 
never  before  brought  together,  and  which  were 
a  source  of  astonishment  to  those  who  were 
unaware  of  the  progress  made  of  late  years  in 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  Dahlia. 
Altogether  there  were  sixty-five  exhibitors  and 
three  'hundred  and  eighty  exhibits.  The 
popular  Cactus  Dahlia  formed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  back-bone  of  the  show  and  the 
bulk  of  the  exhibits.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
the  newest  and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  this 
charming  flower,  and  these  were  most  effec¬ 
tively  displayed  in  trusses  in  three  successive 
tiers  one  above  the  other.  Show,  fancy,  Pom¬ 
pon,  and  single!  Dahlias  also  figured  pro¬ 
minently  in  this  unique  display.  In  the  nur¬ 
serymen’s  section,  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of 
£10  10s.  for  eighteen  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  was  won  for  the  third  time  in  succes¬ 
sion  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silver- 
hill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  becomes  the  property  of  this  firm.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  won  the  cup  four 
years  in  succession. 

In  the  amateur  section,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  uncommonly  strong,  the  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  nine  varie¬ 
ties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up  in  bunches 
was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Brown,  174,  North 
Street,  Luton,  Beds ;  while  the  Gold 
Badge,  presented  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
florists  to  the  King,  Rothesay,  fell  to  Mr.  J. 


large  plant  of  Climbing  Niphetos  in  a  green¬ 
house  was  completely  smothered  with  mildew, 
and  a  few  shower-baths  of  the  destroyer 
{mixed  with  water  warmed  to  80  deg.  Fahr.) 
has  quite  redeemed  it.  Heather  Bell. 


Earwigs  on  Dahlias. 

Should  “  J.  C.  R.”  still  be  worried  by  the 
earwigs  lie  should  get  some  hollow  Canes  or 
Bamboos  about  six  inches  long  and  stick  them 
in  around  the  Dahlia  plants.  Look  over  them 
early  each  morning  and  drop  the  insects  into 
a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Bits  of  sponge  which 
have  a  little  moist  sugar  sprinkled  in  the 
holes  make  excellent  traps.  If  possible  late 
at  night  look  over  the  plants  by  aid  of  a  cycle 
or  other  lamp,  and  shake  the  stems  over  a 
wide-mouthed  pan  or  vessel  of  hot  water ; 
thousands  can  be  caught  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
troublesome  and  really  requires  the  help  of 
two  people.  D.  Y.  E. 

Portland  Lodge,  Worthing. 


Bryant,  Salisbury.  A  curious  coincident  was 
that  Messrs.  I.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  were  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  (presented  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  society)  for  the  best  bunch  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  in  Classes  6  and  7,  the  variety 
being  J.  B.  Riding  ;  whilst  Mr.  F.  McGrath, 
of  Huddersfield,  took  a  similar  Medal  for  a 
bunch  of  Miss  F.  N.  Stredwick  Cactus  Dahlias, 
which  was  judged  to  be  the  best  in  the  ama¬ 
teur  classes. 

In  the  open  classes  a  Silver  Medal  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Emberson,  Walthamstow,  for  a 
basket  of  Dahlias  arranged  for  effect,"  embel¬ 
lished  with  foliage,  etc.  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Pagram,  Weybridge,  captured  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  vase  of  Pompon  Dahlias, 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Bronze 
Medal  and  a  money  award  for  the  best  six 
varieties  of  fancy  single  Dahlias  was  captured 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  Hob¬ 
bies,  Limited,  of  Dereham,  staged!  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Ferns,  branches  of  Conifers, 
Palms,  and  Kochia  scoparia.  The  Dahlias 
were  set  up  in  half-conical  groups,  with  bays 
between.  For  this  display  the  firm  were 
awarded  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  of  the  N.D.S. 
and  the  Silver  Medal  of.  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  They  were  also  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  The  Pilot,  a  Cactus 
seedling,  a  very  striking  creation  with  large 
orange  bloom,  and  lemon-coloured  base,  and 
the  florets  lemon  tipped.  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
who  had  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias,  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate  for  a  Cactus  seedling  christened 
Nelson,  and  which,  by  the  way,  was  certi¬ 
ficated  quite  recently  by  the  R.H.S.  This  is 
a  splendid  break  of  a  rich  crimson  hue,  much 
incurved,  and  altogether  a  grand  exhibition 
flower.  The  N.D.  Society’s  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham, 
for  an  admirably  arranged  collection  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  which  were  set  up  in  vases.  Bamboo 
stands,  etc. ,  interspersed  with  pot  plants. 

No  less  than  three  Cactus  seedlings  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  obtained  First 
Class  Certificates.  These  were  Edward  Drury, 


a  handsome  yellow  variety  with  large 
much  incurving  florets,  each  floret  being 
tipped  with  white ;  William  Marshall,  an 
extra  large  flower  of  very  excellent  form, 
yellow  with  orange  centre,  the  florets  being  of 
great  length  and  very  narrow ;  and  Iris,  a 
striking  rose-pink  flower  with  white  cen¬ 
tre  and  long,  very  narrow  and  incurving 
florets.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  took  two  First 
Class  Certificates  for  a  fancy  seeding, 
Mariner,  and  a  Cactus  seedling  Pink 
Perfection.  The  first-named,  which  also 
secured  the  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  seed¬ 
ling  show  or  fancy  Dahlia  in  Class  46,  is  a 
crimson  flower  with  yellow-tipped  florets,  and 
of  faultless  form,  and  the  second,  as  its  cog¬ 
nomen  indicates,  is  pink,  and  it  fully  deserves 
to  be  described  as  perfection.  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Worthing,  was  also  awarded  two  First 
Class  Certificates,  one  for  White  Lady,  a  fine 
pure  white  Cactus  seedling,  and  the  other, 
named  after  himself,  also  a  Cactus  seedling, 
maroon  coloured  of  graceful  form.  Yet  other 
two  First  Class  Certificates  were  awarded  for 
new  varieties,  namely,  to  Mr.  F.  Grinsted, 
Battle,  Sussex,  for  Mrs.  F.  Grinsted,  Cactus 
seedling,  a  large  full  crimson  flower;  and  to 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  for  Lady 
Fair,  a  fancy  Cactus  seedling  with  a  butter¬ 
cup  yellow  base  shading  off  to  lemon  ;  this 
is  a  flower  of  good  size,  very  distinct,  with 
petals  intwisting  wildly,  and  a  charming 
variety. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for 
their  extensive  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ivere 
awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  N.D.S.,  and 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  well  they 
deserved  the  honour,  for  not  only  were  the 
blooms  exhibited  exceptionally  fine,  but  they 
were  most  effectively  arranged,  with  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  Gypsophila-  paniculata,  and  back 
ground  of  Palms  and  other  decorative  plants. 

New  Pompons  certificated  were  Mr.  C. 
Turner’s  Matador  (dark  red)  and  Thora  (flesh 
colour) ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  West’s  Kitty  Barrett 
(yellow  edged  with  crimson)  and  Midget 
(orange  pink).  No  new  single  Dahlias  were 
certificated. 

Those  who  saw  this  incomparable  exhibition 
will  not  soon  forget  the  remarkable  beauty, 
and  the  striking  variety  in  form  and  colour  of 
these  superb  modern  Dahlias,  especially  the 
Cactus  Dahlias — the  queen  of  our  early 
autumn  flowers.  It  was  a  show  of  which  the 
N.D.S.  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
society  are  doing  a  great  work  in  holding 
these  exhibitions,  and  thus  setting  models  foi 
similar  exhibitions  throughout  the  country, 
and  authoritively  indicating  to  the  raisers 
of  new  varieties  the  types  of  flowers  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  produce  ;  they  are  also  placing  the 
flower-loving  public — that  rapidly  increasing 
public — under  a  great  indebtedness  for  spread¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  Dahlia  as  they  ha\e 
been  undoubtedly  the  means  of  doing,  and 
educating  the  public  taste  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  and  most  suitable  kinds  for  garden 
decoration  and  home  adornment. 


The  Henry  Eckford  Testimonial.— Clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Fund. — The  committee  closed  this 
fund  on  the  9th  inst.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  2nd  were 
as  follows  : — Previously  acknowledged, 
£54  8s.  9d.  ;  Mr.  G.  Brand,  Is.  ;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Greenwood,  5s.  ;  Mr.  D.  May,  Is.  ;  Saltaiie, 
Shipley  and  District  Rose  Society,  £1  Is.  ; 
Mr.  J.  Turner,  Is.  ;  Mr.  G.  Waddell,  Is.  ; 
Mr.  G.  Waddell,  jun.,  Is.  ;  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Wright,  5s.  -Horace  J.  Wright,  Dault  Road, 
Wandsworth. 
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The  Dwarfs  of  the  Poultry  World. 

The  poultry  world  has  its  dwarfs,  even  as 
have  other  centres  of  creation,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  they  are  too.  Much  as  one  can  admire 
the  tall,  reacliy  Game  fowl,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  does  not  possess  the  dainty 
beauty  or  raciness  of  its  miniature  counter¬ 
part,  the  Game  Bantam.  Then  Old  English 
Game,  the  fighting  cocks  of  our  forefathers, 
are  exceedingly  handsome  birds,  but,  with 
all  their  handsomeness,  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  cruelty,  a  look  of  death  about  the  fierce, 
determined  do  or  die  expression  of  an  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Game  cock.  This  is  not  so  pronounced 
in  the  Old  English  Game  Bantam,  which, 
plucky  little  fellow  though  he  be,  is  not  so 
cruel  in  appearance  as  the  fighting  cocks 
proper.  Again,  are  not  the  rich,  glossy,  silky 
feathers  and  dainty  carriage  of  the  black  rose- 
comb  quite  as  enthralling  as  that  of  the  black 
Hamburgh,  which  is  its  larger  brother? 


they  have  been  bred  down.  The  Malay  Ban¬ 
tam  should  be  a  pocket  edition  of  the  large 
Malay  fowl,  but  it  is  not.  For  some  reason  or 
the  other  the  birds  shown  to-day  as  Malay 
Bantams  are  much  too  gamey  in  appearance  ; 
•breeders  have  not  been  able  to  graft  the  beetle- 
browed  head  of  the  larger  Malay  on  to  the 
Bantams.  The  reason  most  probably  is  that 
in  their  efforts  to  get  tall,  stylish  birds  they 
have  crossed  with  the  Game  Bantam,  and  thus 
sacrificed  some  of  the  most  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  the  breed.  The  colours-  hr  which  they 
are  found  are  white,  pile,  red,  pheasant,  and 
spangle.  The  Indian  Game  Bantams  are  re¬ 
markably  handsome  little  fellows  with  their 
short,  sturdy  bodies,  rich,  lustrous  colour,  and 
beautiful  marking.  Aseel  Bantams  cannot  be 
called  handsome  any  more  than  can  the  birds 
from  which  they  are  descended,  and  they  are 
not  a  breed  that  I  can  recommend  to  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 


Adaptability  of  Bantams. 

Bantams,  by  their  adaptability,  are  great 
favourites  with  many.  Many  there  are  who-, 
unable  to  find  space  for  a  pen  of  ordinary 
fowls,  yet  contrive  an  odd  corner  in  their 
little  yard  or  garden  for  a  pen  of  Bantams. 
How  many  of  us  are  there  who,  as  children, 
commenced  our  keeping  of  poultry  with  a  pen 
of  Bantams.  Bantams  are  essentially  the 
pets  of  poultry-loving  children.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  should  be  so.  Their 
smallness  in  size  is  the  primary  cause,  because 
it  also  extends  to  their  housing  and  their 
Reding.  A  house  4ft.  square,  with  a  run  of 
10ft.,  will  make  a  most  admirable*  dwelling- 
place  for  a  breeding  pen,  which  may  consist 
of  a  cock  and  four  hens. 


The  Varieties,  Game  Lead. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  Game  Bar 
tarn,  and  many  are  its  sub-varieties.  Black 
red,  brown-red,  birchen,  pile,  duckwing 
white,  and  black  are  colours  which  are  genei 
all}  seen,  at  our  shows  ;  there  are  others,  bu 
so  seldom  does  one  see  them  that  they  nee< 
not  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  needful  for  m 
o  go  into  detail  concerning  the  show  points 
because  for  those  who  seek  to  know  all  thes 
techmcal  matters  there  are  journals  speciall 
dealing  with  such.  Style  is  the  first  con 
sideration  in  a  Game  Bantam.  The  head  i 
long  and  fine,  the  neck  slim  and  graceful,  th 
body  short,  the  thighs  long  and  muscular,  th 
cgs  long,  small,  and  fine  in  bone  and  close! 
fitting  to  the  body.  In  weight  the  cockerel 

f,nmai?Ut  20°zos-  to  22°zs.,  and  the  pullet 
fiom,  loozs.  to  20ozs. ,  the  latter  weights  bein 
leached  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturit 
ana  the  second  moult. 

Game  Allies. 

fam?vrKbfedL-  !vhldl  belonS  to  the  Gam, 
tamii} ,  but  which  are  spoken  of  specif! calk 

EnIrPiaiVr0m  ^  Gfne  ProPer>  are  the  Oh 
En0lish  Game,  Aseel,  Malay,  and  Indiai 

Game  Bantams.  The  Old  English  Game  Ban 
tarn  is  found  m  all  the  colours  which  I  hav, 
mentioned  in  Game,  and,  in  addition,  then 

revsrf,es’ riue  d?ns’ and  creeis- in  &haP( 

la  ?fc,lc  diminutive  counterpart  of  the  bi; 
breed  they  are  named  after,  and  from  wliici 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Canary  Not  Singing  (R.  B.,  Tooting). — • 
The  reason  your  little  pet  has  ceased  to  sing 
is  because  now  is  the  time  for  it  to  moult, 
and  whilst  the  moult  is  in  progress  very  few 
birds  indulge  in  -song.  The  quicker  your  bird 
gets  through  the  moult  the  sooner  will  he 
gladden  your  ears  with  his  song  again  ;  there¬ 
fore  you  must  take  care  that  no  draughts 
reach  him,  and  you  must  put  a  rusty  nail  in 
his  drinking  water  ;  this  will  act  as  a  tonic. 
•  A  piece  of  salt  fat  bacon  may  be  given  him 
once  a  week  ;  cut  a  piece  about  an  inch  square 
and  put  it  between  the  wires  of  the  cage. 
You  might  also  let  him  have  a  piece  of  boiled 
carrot  now  and  then  or  a  small  portion  of 
sweet  apple. 

Canaries  with  Insects  (Herbert).— (1)  Your 
letter  is  rather  vague ;  one  cannot  tell  if  the 
birds  are  at  liberty  in  the  greenhouse  or  not. 
If  you  keep  them  in  cages  you  must  wash  each 
cage  well  with  hot  water,  using  plenty  of  soda 
and  -soap.  When  dry  paint  all  the  cracks  and 
crevices  well  with  carbolic  acid  ;  let  this  diy 
well  in,  and  then  repaint  them  inside  and  out. 
The  first  two  coats  should  be  ordinary  paint, 
the  third  should  be  enamel ;  light  blue  is  best 
for  the  inside  and  black  for  the  outside.  Give 
the  birds  a  bath  every  other  day  in  which  you 
have  mixed  a  few  drops  of  Sprartt’s  essence  of 
quassia.  (2)  The  best  way  to  colour  Canaries 
is  to-  use  what  is  known  as  tasteless  pepper. 
Giving  them  just  sufficient  to  make  their  egg- 
food  a  nice  rich  pink  colour.  This  tasteless 
pepper  can  be  obtained  from  most  bird  stores. 


Our 

.  .  HOVEL  DEVICES  .  . 

Competition. 

(See  page  722. ) 

Bell  Glasses  and  Seed-pans. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  articles  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  bell-glasses  for  covering  seeds,  etc. 
I  have  made  a  very  good  substitute  in  the 
following  way:— Procure  a  pickle  or  jam 
jar  (glass)  of  the  size  you  require,  and  then 
tie  a  piece  of  string  or  thick  wool,  previously 
soaked  m  oil,  round  it,  and  when  you  have 
secured  this  in  position,  set  light  to  the 
string,  holding  the  jar  on  its  side,  and  turn¬ 


ing  it  round  while  burning,  so  that  the  whole 
circle  of  glass  gets  hot.  Have  a  pail  of  water 
ready,  and  suddenly  plunge  all  in  it.  The 
glass  will  split  round  where  the  string  was 
tied,  and  then  you  have  your  bell-glass,  which 
will  only  cost  you  a  copper  or  two. 

The  seed-pan  can  be  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way: — Take  an  ordinary  flower-pot,  not 
too  much  broken  ;  mark  a  line  round  it  at 
the  depth  you  require  with  an  old  file  (a  large 
one  for  preference) ;  go  over  this  line  rather 
heavily  several  times.  This  will  facilitate 
breaking  the  top  off  level,  although  you  may 
not  always  succeed  to  perfection,  and  will 
have  converted  your  broken  pot  into  a  seed- 
pan.  Trusting  this  will  be  of  use  to  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World,  amateurs  espe¬ 
cially.  E.  J.  Smith. 


A — Glass  jam-jar. 

B — String  tied  round  (previously  soaked  in 
oil). 

C — Broken  flower-pot. 

D — Line  where  pot  should  be  filed  to  enable 
one  to  break  pot  to  form  seed-pan. 

To  Protect  Peas  and  Beans  against  Mice. 

An  effective  trap  may  be  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way: — Get  an  earthenware  jar,  such 
as  is  used  for  pickling  purposes,  and  bury  up 
to  the  rim  between  two  rows,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Rub  some  lard  or  butter  on  the 
inside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  about  an 
inch  from  the  rim,  having  first  half-filled  the 
jar  with  water.  In  their  efforts  to  get  at  the 


bait  the  mice  will  over-balance  themselves, 
and  fall  into  the  jar  and  be  drowned.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  mice  in  one 
of  these  traps.  ~  H.  Page. 
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LACHENALIAS.  <2*  J*  USEFUL  and  decorative  bulbs  for  spring  flowering. 


'Natives  of  South  Africa,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned.  subjects  are  fast  being  recognised  as 
one  of  our  most  useful  and  decorative  bulbs 
for  spring  flowering  in  the  conservatory  and 
greenhouse,  and  a  good  batch  of  them  is  sure 
to  attract  attention  on  account  of  their  bright 
colours  and  curiously-shaped  flowers.  They 
are  commonly  called  the  “  South  African 
Cowslip,”  and  the  shape  of  the  individual 
flower  very  much  resembles  our  own  Cowslip 
of  the  fields.  The  flowers  are  borne  pendu¬ 
lous  on  stems  about  6in.  or  8in.  long,  which 
are  very  prettily  mottled  in  some  varieties. 

To  have  them  in  flower  early  in  the  spring 
the  bulbs  should  now  be  potted  up  into  5-in. 
pots,  placing  about  six  or  seven  bulbs  in  each. 
The  pots  should  be  clean  and  well-drained, 
and  some  rough  turf  placed  over  the  crocks  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through  easily.  A 
compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
sandy  peat,  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  with  some 
clean  silver  sand,  will  grow  them  well.  The 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  well  mixed,  and  not 
used  too  wet  or  dry.  Fill  the  pot  about  half 
full,  and  place  the  bulbs  equally  on  this,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  sand  under  them,  and  then  fill 
up  and  press  firmly,  leaving  just  the  apex  of 


the  bulbs  showing  through  the  soil.  A  light 
sprinkling  of  sand  on  the  surface  will  give 
them  a  more  finished  appearance.  Place  the 
pets  in  a  cold  frame,  choosing,  if  possible,  a 
light  and  dry  position,  and  allow  them  plenty 
of  air.  It  is  better  to  defer  watering  for  a 
day  or  so,  and  then  give  them  a  good  soaking 
with  a  rose  can.  After  this  water  sparingly 
until  growth  becomes  active,  and  as  soon  as 
there  is  danger  of  frost  remove  the  plants  to  a 
shelf  in  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse,  where  the 
plants  can  get  what  sunshine  there  is. 

The  temperature  during  the  winter  should 
not  exceed  45deg. ,  and  only  use  enough  fire 
heat  to  expel  frost,  as  they  resent  forcing, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
After  Christmas  the  plants  will,  with  the 
lengthening  clays,  begin  to  grow  vigorously, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up 
strong  foliage.  As  soon  as  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  a  little  weak  manure  water 
applied  about  twice  a  week  will  be  found  very 
beneficial,  occasionally  using  a  weak  mixture 
of  soot  water  or  some  good  fertiliser  as  a 
change-. 

If  the  plants,  be  desired  to  flower  early,  they 
may  be  given  a  slightly  warmer  temperature, 


•say  50deg.  or  55deg.,  and  they  will  soon  throw 
up  strong  flower  spikes.  Continue  judicious 
feeding  until  they  flower,  when  it  is  advisable 
to  give  only  clear  water.  They  are  most  use¬ 
ful  as  an  edging  for  a  conservatory  or  green¬ 
house  stage  when  placed  in  front  of  taller 
growing  plants,  and  are  also  ideal  for  room 
decoration.  When  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing,  the  spikes  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 
plants  fed  carefully  to  induce  the  bulbs  to 
swell  and  mature.  Water  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  withheld  as  the  foliage  ripens  off,  and 
when  it  has  finally  ripened  off  keep  the  plants 
dry,  and  place  them  in  full  sunlight.  This  is 
most  important,  as  Lachen alias,  more  so  than 
any  other  bulbs,  will  not  flower  satisfactorily 
unless  the  bulbs-  are  thoroughly  sound  and 
well  matured. 

Propagation  is  attained  by  offsets,  and  these 
should  be  potted  off  separately  and  given  the 
same  treatment  as  the  flowering  bulbs,  when 
they  will  flower  the  next  season.  There-  are 
many  varieties,  but  one  of  the  best,  I  might 
say,  is  L.  Nelsoni.  Leiteola  maculata  and 
tricolor  are  also  excellent. 

R.  T hatches  . 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


AN  AMATEUR  S  GREENHOUSE.  ^  an  interesting  first  attempt. 


A  carpenter  friend  of  the  writer’s,  who 
rather  prided  himself  on  his  achievements  in 
his  front  garden  and  kale-yard,  thought, 
during  scarcity  of  work  last  winter,  that  he 
would  erect  himself  a  greenhouse.  On  asking 
my  advice  on  the  proposed  plans,  he  added  a 
little  propagating  pit,  the  heating  being  done 
in  spare  time  by  a  plumber  brother,  boiler 
and  piping  being  bought  secondhand.  The 
whole  affair  cost  little,  and  was  finished  in 
February,  when  he  told  me  he  could  only 
spend  5s.  on  a  summer  display.  I,  however, 
advised  him  to-  lay  out  his-  money  to-  the  best 
advantage,  giving  him  a  list  of  annuals  suit¬ 
able  for  a  summer  display,  and  the  result 
obtained  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  every  plant  being  the  picture  of  health 
and  skill,  while  the  extreme  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  must  have  devoted  was  to  him  a 
labour  of  love,  and  worthy  to-  be  copied  by 
other  readers  of  the  “  G.  W.”  I  may  say  that 


he  ha-s  been  a  constant  reader  for  the  past 
three  years-,  and  says  he  sometimes  wearies 
for  the  next  issue.  For  the  benefit  of  amateur 
readers  who  have  a  love  for  their  greenhouse 
and  its  contents,  I  will  give  a  list  of  my 
friend’s  stock  of  seeds  at  the  1st  March  : — One 
lia-cket  Cockscombs,  at  6d.  ;  one  packet 
Celocia  plumosa-,  6d.  ;  one  packet  Schizanthus 
prim-atus,  2d.  ;  one  packet  Schizanthus  retusus, 
2d.  ;  one-  packet  Castor  Oil  plant,  2d.  ;  one 
packet  Nico-tiana  Sanderae,  Is.  ;  one  packet 
Statice  Suworowi,  2d.  ;  one  packet  Statice 
superba,  2d.  ;  one  packet  Nasturtium  Tom 
Thumb,  bd.  ;  one  packet  Mignonette  Machet, 
6d.  ;  one  packet  Clarkia-  pulchella,  2d.  ;  one 
packet  Godetia  Albemarle,  2d.  ;  one  packet 
Gypso-phila  elegans,  2d.  ;  one  packet  Rho- 
danthe  manglesii,  2d.  ;  one  packet  Lobelia 
speciosa,  6d.  ;  total,  5s. 

Mo-st  of  the  packets  we-re  so-wn  at  intervals 
for  succession,  and  a  week  or  two-  ago-,  when  I 


made  a-  visit,  the  greenhouse  so  impressed  rue 
that  I  rbsolve-d  to  let  the  readers  of  the 
“  G.  W,”  into  the  secret  of  a  cheap  floral  dis¬ 
play* 

I  might  mention  that  my  friend  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  dozen  Tomato  plants,  and  was  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  old  butter  or  margarine  tubs, 
nicely  painted  and  regirded  with  wire.  These 
made  a  fine  background  against  the  back  wall, 
being  healthy  and  well  fruited  ;  in  front  of 
these  a  Castor  Oil  plant  and  Celocia,  then  a 
general  mixture  of  the  other  plants  named, 
edged  with  Lobelia  and  Nasturtium,  in  from 
4in.  to  6in.  pots,  made  a  mass  of  colour.  The 
front  staging  was  occupied  by  Begonias,  which 
had  done  service  in  an  outside-  border  the 
previous  year,  the  border  being  now  filled 
with  some  choice-  herbaceous  plants.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Chrysanthemums  are  looking  well  for 
winter  flowering. 

Y.  Z. 


THE  WILD  GARDEN.  *  #  &  what  to  grow  in  it. 


It  is  not  at  all  difficult  in  gardens  of  even 
moderate  dimensions  to  set  apart  a  portion 
as  a  wild  garden — that  is,  colonies  and  groups 
of  plants  in  soils  and  situations  suitable  for 
their  requirements,  without  the  restrictions 
Which  accompany  formal  designs  o-f  shape  and 
colour,  and  distinct  from  a  collection  where 
the  greatest  number  of  species-  is  the  chief 
consideration,  or  any  existing  phase  of  garden 
decoration. 

Some  people  consider  cur  own  native  plants 
the  proper  occupants  of  this  garden,  and  the 
idea  has  much  to  recommend  it,  provided 
garden  scenery  is  the  objective  ;  but  there  is 
the  chance  that  the  desire  to  have  a  collection 
may  get  the  upper  hand,  and  what  might 
have  been  a  beauty  spot  become  only  a  mono¬ 
tonous  continuation  of  labelled  plants,  which 
is  certainly  out  of  place.  Indiscriminate 
jumbling  together  of  tall  and  dwarf,  spreading 
and  compact  plants  must  also  be  guarded 
against,  being  as  much  a  failure  here  as  any¬ 
where  else.  It  is  a  mistake  that  can  easily  be 
made,  the  situation  and  style  of  garden  rather- 


favouring  it.  If  a  mixture  of  colours  is 
wanted  hi  a  certain  clump  o-f,  say,  Crocus 
vernus,  use  varieties  of  that  -species  only  ;  a 
yellow  Crocus  in  this  individual  colony  would 
be  out  of  place,  from  the  fact  that  it  do-es  not 
occur  in  nature,  and  it  is  the  natural  garden 
we  are  advocating.  Relatively  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  wild  garden  cultivated  ; 
at  the  same  time,  no  plant  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  it  that  is  not  robust  enough  to  thrive 
without  attention. 

Bulbs  are,  perhaps,  the  most  -satisfactory 
subjects  o-f  any,  and  the  experienced  hand 
uses  them  in  quantity.  The  winter  Aconite 
(Eranthis  hyemalis)  peeping  through  the  moss 
that  has  been  browned  by  the  winter  frosts  is 
a  welcome  and  cheering  sight,  to  be  followed 
soon  after  by  the  spotless  Snowdrop.  In 
quick  succession  we  have  the  Crocus,  Daffodil, 
Chionodoxa,  Grape  Hyacinth,  and  Scilla. 
All  these  have  the  best  effect  if  planted  under 
the  shadow  of  a  large  tree.  A  few  may  be 
planted  immediately  beneath  the  tree,  the 
greatest  number  on  the  line  of  light  and 


shade,  gradually  lessening  as  they  recede  into 
the  open.  If  a  hollow  is  to  be  planted,  its 
lowest  point  looks  best  if  planted  thicker  ;  the 
same  rule  holds  go-od  in  planting  a  slope.  A 
crowbar  is  the  best  tool  for  planting  these 
bulbs,  and  can  be  used  for  slitting  up  the 
turf  for  a  number,  or  punching  holes-  for  one 
or  two,  filling  up  with  sandy  soil  after  the 
bulbs  are  inserted. 

Other  bulbs  that  flower  in  the  spring  are 
Cyclamen  Coum,  Erythronium  Dens-canis, 
Leucojum  vernum,  and  Triteleja  uniflora. 
The  Lily  of  the  Valley  must  not  be  forgotten 
as  being  a  native  ;  it  is  easily  materialised, 
and  may  be  taken  farther  into  the  shade  than 
the  bulbs.  The  same  holds  good  with  Tril¬ 
lium  grand iflo-rum  (the  American  Wood  Lily), 
Anemone  nemorosa,  and  A.  sylvestris.  Our 
own  native  Scilla  nutans  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
but  once  it  makes  headway  will  soon  over¬ 
come  everything  else,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Garlic,  so  that  in  this  style  of  garden, 
for  effect  it  is  best  left  alone.  H.  Aknold. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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#  SOCIETY  DOINGS.® 

He  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  <l-c„  of 
Horticultural  Societgs.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are 
invited  to  forwaid  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributors’  sligts. 


Important  to  Orchid  Growers 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  alter  or  cur¬ 
tail  the  exhibits  as  at  present  shown  at  their 
pi-monthly  shows  (which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
continued  exactly  as  they  are  now),  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  acting 
on  a  suggestion  of  the  Orchid  Committee,  have 
{adopted  a  scheme,  which  they  trust  will  have 
tthe  effect  during  the  ensuing  year  of  inducing 
Orchid-growers,  both  large  and  small,  amateur 
and  professional,  to  exhibit  their  already  cer¬ 
tificated  and  other  choice  varieties.  They 
propose  to  award  additional  diplomas  to 
plants  of  exceptional  merit  shown  in  one  com¬ 
bined  group.  This  group  will  be  composed  of 
all  the  exhibits  duly  entered  for  this  competi- 
:ion  in  accordance  with  the  schedule.  They 
rope  that  by  this  means  groups  may  be 
or  ought  together,  representing  to  a  large  ex- 
:ent  the  varieties  of  the  particular  species 
lecided  upon  for  exhibit  on  each  occasion, 
ogether  with  the  hybrids,  having  that  species 
is  one  of  their  parents.  At  the  same  time, 
he  society’s  paintings  of  the  species  and 
hybrids  therefrom,  to  which  awards  have 
already  been  given,  will  be  exhibited.  These 
exhibits  should  certainly  have  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  hybridists,  Orchidists,  and  to 
Fellows  generally,  and  Orchid  growers  will 
doubtless  assist  to  make  the  exhibit  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible.  Particulars  of  these  special 
■xhibitions  of  Orchids,  to  be  held  next  year, 
nay  be  obtained  of  the  secretary. 

.'he  Criterion  of  a  Gentleman. 

There  was  a  brilliant  assembly  of  lords 
md  ladies  at  the  show  of  the  Dundee  H.S., 
he  opening  ceremony  of  which  was  grace- 
ully  performed  by  the  Countess  of  Strath¬ 
more,  and  felicitous  speeches  were  made 
>y  her  ladyship  and  by  the  Earl  of 
ptrathmore,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Pro- 
ost  Barrie,  Mr.  Duncan  Macdonald,  who 
presided,  and  others.  Lord  Provost  Barrie 
■emarked  that  on  occasions  such  as  these 
he  chairman  was  seen  at  his  best.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  took  a  great  delight  in  flowers,  and  he 
an  admirer  of  the  ladies.  Anyone  who 


vas 


■ombined  these  qualities  was  a  gentleman 
par  excellence.  This  is  a  new  definition  of 

I  gentleman,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
s  a  good  one. 

II  Proceeds  for  Charity. 


Many  horticultural  societies  accumulate 
aeir  funds  and  give  little  or  nothing  for  chari- 
ible  purposes  ;  others  contribute  more  or  less 
berally  to  such  objects.  But  it  would  seem 
hat  the  Alveston  (Glos.)  and  District  H.S. 
as  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  society 
f  the  kind  to  devote  all  of  its  profits  to  the 
enefit  of-  medical  charities,  the  charities 
eing  those  of  Bristol.  Speaking  at  the  open- 
lg  of  the  society’s  show,  Mr.  F.  Richardson 
loss  said  he  especially  commended  the  public 
pirit,  which  was  satisfied  with  mere  cards  of 
lerit  in  the  healthy  rivalry  of  exhibitors,  in 
fder  that  more  support  might  be  given  to  the 
ristol  medical  charities,  which  had  benefited 
irough  the  society  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
1,000  during  the  last  seventeen  years.  He 
llogised  the  services  of  the  officers,  especially 
entioning  Messrs.  Croome  and  Riddiford 
ecretaries),  and  Messrs.  C.  Cullimore,  N. 
ippeath,  and  George  Biddle,  who  had  been 


active  suppoiders  from  the  first.  By  the  way, 
the  Redwick,  Northwick,  and  District  H.S. 
is  another  society  which  gives  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  its  annual  exhibition  to  the  Bristol 
medical  charities.  During  its  existence  the 
sum  of  £151  11s.  has  been  raised  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Originated  by  Boys. 

The  little  Cornish  village  of  Mawnan  has 
a  prosperous  Cottage  Garden  Society,  which 
originated  as  follows  :  Two  years  ago  the  boys 
of  the  Mawnan  National  School  held  a  small 
exhibition  of  the  products  raised  by  them  on 
the  little  allotments  adjoining  the  school. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  Moore,  the 
present  schoolmaster,  the  school  managers 
took  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Education  Department  for  classes  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  plots  of 
land  are  regularly  tilled  by  some  of  the  senior 
boys.  It  was  with  a  view  of  encouraging  an 
interest  in  these  plots  that  a  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  district  banded  themselves 
together  and  formed  the  society. 

Zealous  Workers  Ensure  Success. 

The  Chaddleworth  (Newbury)  H.  S.,  which 
held  a  successful  flower  show  in  August,  is  in 
an  excellent  financial  position,  the  balance 
sheet  of  last  year  showing  a  balance  of  £45  odd 
in  hand,  which  will  now  be  probably  aug¬ 
mented.  This  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is 
mainly  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  show  is 
managed,  the  society  being  fortunate  in 
having  such  zealous  workers  at  its  head  as  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Rust,  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  Messrs.  S.  Sayer  and  Harry  Chisman, 
the  lion,  secretaries,  who  are  backed  up  by  a 
hard-working  committee. 

The  B.G.A, 

“  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  the  council,” 
said  Mr.  Watson  at  the  meeting,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Gardeners’ 
Association,  “that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  called  upon  me  to  relinquish  my  con¬ 
nection  with  the  British  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  they  consider  it  incompatible  with  my 
position  as  a  public  servant  that  I  should 
assist  a  movement  of  this  kind.  Whilst  this 
precludes  me  from  taking  any  further  part  in 
it,  the  Association  will  always  have  my  best 
wishes  for  its  success.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  disapprove  of 
the  British  Gardeners’  Association  because  of 
their  objection  to  my  taking  part  in  it.  I 
have  the  fullest  belief  in  the  aims  of  the 
Association,  which  must  succeed  if  the  original 
programme  as  set  forth  in  our  prospectus  is 
rigidly  adhered  to.”  The  secretary  reported 
that  seventeen  new  members  had  joined  since 
the  previous  meeting,  bringing  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  up  to  675.  Messrs.  Hawes  and  Frog- 
brook  were  elected  on  the  Council.  Messrs. 
Pearson,  Curtis,  and  the  secretary  were 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draft  the  rules 
of  the  Association,  and  to  submit  them  to  a 
future  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  in  future  at  the 
R.H.S. ,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

J.  Weath  es,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Scotsmen  and  the  Love  of  Flowers. 

Sheriff  Harvey,  who  the  other  day  opened 
the  successful  show  of  the  Orkney  H.S.,  ob¬ 
served  that  he  thought  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  Scottish  people  in  general — 
and  he  might  include  the  somewhat  higher 
and  more  select  class  of  Orcadians — (laugh¬ 
ter) — did  not  take  a  special  interest  in  flowers. 
He  knew  that  many  Scotsmen  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  strenuous  life  considered  flowers 
as  trash — (laughter) — and  he  had  heard  that 
in  Orkney  the  word  “  plant  ”  stood  as  the 
equivalent  of  Cabbage,  and  of  Cabbage  alone. 
(Laughter.)  Gardening  was  the  only  anti¬ 
evil  profession.  Other  professions  only  be¬ 
came  necessary  with  the  introduction  of  evil, 
especially  the  professions  of  lawyers  and 
dressmaking.  Unfortunate  lawyers,  they  are 
an  everlasting  butt.  Why,  however,  bracket 
with  them  the  unoffending  dressmaker  ?  The 
worthy  Sheriff  aroused  fresh  merriment  by 
expressing  his  conviction  that  when  the 
mellenium  arrived,  as  arrive  he  believed  it 
would,  they  would  all  turn  gardeners,  and 
the  race  of  lawyers  and  dressmakers  would 
become  extinct.  The  steady  growth  and  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  horticultural  societies 
and  shows  throughout  Caledonia  would  seem 
to  be  an  awkward  contradiction  of  the  charge 
that  Scotsmen  look  upon  flowers  as  trash. 

London  Dahlia  Union. 

The  annual  display  of  the  Union  will  take 
place  in  the  Prince’s  Hall,  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  19th  and  20th,  when,  in  addition  to 
valuable  money  prizes,  the  “  Hobbies  ”  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup,  value  ten  guineas,  is  also  to  be 
competed  for,  and  a  grand  exhibition  of  all 
types  of  the  Dahlia  is  expected  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Intending  exhibitors  are  reminded 
that  they  must  give  notice  in  writing,  on  or 
before  September  15th,  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  intend  to  exhibit,  to  the  secretary, 
7,  Marlborough  Road,  Ealing.  All  applica¬ 
tions  for  space  for  trade  exhibits  must  also 
be  applied  for  on  or  before  that  date,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  with  regard  to  the  same — see  page  6 
of  the  schedule,  copies  of  which  can  be  had  on 
applying  to  the  secretary. 

Gooseberry  Societies. 

Ajjropos  of  our  notes  on  big  Gooseberry 
exhibits,  a  correspondent  writes  :  — “  The 
time-honoured  institution  of  English  North- 
country  village  life,  the  Gooseberry  show,  is 
on  the  wane.  The  routine  of  the  show  is 
governed  by  unwritten  laws  of  its  own.  The 
ceremony  generally  takes  place  in  the  club- 
room  of  the  local  inn.  The  chairman,  who 
takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with 
his  scales,  is  a  person  of  tried  integrity.  The 
Gooseberries  are  then  weighed  one  against 
another,  and  the  one  that  remains  in  the 
scale  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  is,  of 
course,  the  winner.  The  prize  berries  are 
topped  and  tailed  in  public  view,  so  as  to  be 
disqualified  for  future  showing.  The  social 
element  is  not  disregarded  in  the  Gooseberry 
societies,  for  a  Christmas  dinner  forms,  as 
a  rule,  part  of  the  year’s  programme,  and  the 
members’  subscriptions  are  frequently  paid 
yearly  in  money  and  partly  in  liquor.” 

Orthodox  Points  of  the  Gooseberry. 

Some  of  the  prize-winners  attain  to  enor¬ 
mous  size,  one  of  the  kind  named  “  London  ” 
being  on  record  which  weighed  37  dwts.  At 
these  shows  there  are  usually  classes  for  red. 
green,  yellow,  and  white  kinds,  and  the  names 
of  the  varieties  in  each  class  are  bewildering 
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in  their  diversity.  A  Gooseberry  has  its 
orthodox  points  like  a  prize  Collie,  say,  as 
witness  the  following  description  of  John 
Orchard’s  Red  Seedling  Bobboy:— 
“  24  dwts.  10  grs.  A  long,  well-formed  berry, 
with  broad,  raised  shoulders  and  large,  plump 
nose ;  skin  hairy ;  colour,  very  dark  red, 
with  broad,  light  veins.  Distinct,  and  one  of 
the  most  promising.” 

A  Chapter  of  Disasters. 

A  North-country  horticultural  society  has 
lately  met  with  some  strangely  unhappy  ex¬ 
periences.  The  great  man  of  the  district, 
who  had  promised  to  open  the  annual  show, 
was,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  ordered 
abroad  by  liis  doctor  before  lie  could  fulfil  the 
engagement.  Three  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  show  the  secretary  of  the  society  died, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  large 
marquee  was  blown  down  and  considerable 
damage  done  to  the  principal  exhibits.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy  would  seem  almost  im¬ 
pertinent  in  these  circumstances. 

Carried  all  before  him. 

“The  Perthshire  Constitutional”  says: 
“Our  ‘minister’s  man,’  Mr.  J.  Grant,  has 
again  proved  himself  a  veritable  thorn  in  the 
flesh  both  to  professionals  and  amateurs,  as 
at  the  Dunkeld  and  Birnam  H.  Society’s  show 
he  was  placed  in  the  whole  thirty-four  com¬ 
petitions  he  entered  for,  having  obtained  four¬ 
teen  first,  thirteen  second,  and  seven  third 
prizes.  His  young  son  Robert  also  seeui’ed 
a  tie  as  first  in  grasses  for  a  special  prize 
given  by  Sir  A.  M.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Del- 
vine.”  Well,  “  our  minister’s  man  ”  might 
well  rest  on  his  laurels  for  awhile,  and  give 
his  local  rivals  a  chance  at  the  next  show. 

Outings. 

About  fifty  members  of  the  Sparkhill  and 
District  Amateur  Horticultural  Society  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Codsall  on  Saturday,  August  26th, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  sixth  annual  outing, 
when,  at  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs. 
Baker,  they  were  conducted  over  the  exten¬ 
sive  nurseries  of  that  firm,  whose  recent  suc¬ 
cesses  at  the  principal  horticultural  shows 
have  brought  their  name  so  prominently  before 
the  public.  The  nurseries1,  which  comprise 
some  105  acres,  were  full  of  interest  to  the 
visitors,  and  excited  universal  admiration. 
Amongst  the  most  notable  features  were  the 
magnificent  collection  of  herbaceous  plants, 
the  Alpine  garden,  the  Dahlia  ground,  com¬ 
prising  eight  acres,  the  rosary  (twelve  acres), 
and  a  grand  array  of  Sweet  Peas  in  some  100 
varieties.  The  members  of  the  society  were 
subsequently  entertained  to  tea  by  the  Messrs. 
Baker,  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker  presiding.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  society  (Mr. 
C.  J.  Fox),  a  veiy  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Messrs.  Baker  for  the  courteous  and 
generous  manner  in  which  they  had  received 
the  members.  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker,  in  respond¬ 
ing,  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  visitors, 
and  assured  them  that  he  felt  it  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  to  entertain  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Birmingham  horticultural  societies. 

W.  Marriott,  Hon.  Sec. 

On  August  30th  the  members  of  the 
Chelmsford  and  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  made  an  excursion  to  Halstead,  when,  by 
kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Geo.  Courtauld,  the 
magnificent  grounds  of  Cut  Hedge  were  in¬ 
spected.  A  further  visit  was  made  to  “  The 
Cedars,”  the  residence  of  Miss  Philbrick,  who 
generously  entertained  all  to  tea. 

S.  M.  CROW,  Hon.  sec. 


A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Haslemere  and  Godaiming  Horticultural 
Society  recently  visited  the  gardens  of  Miss 
Jekyll  and  Colonel  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  at 
Hunstead,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  The  name  of  Miss  Jekyll  is  widely 
known  in  the  gardening  world,  and  her 
grounds,  as  well  as  those  of  her  brother,  are 
full  of  natural  beauty  and  woodland  scenery. 
A  cricket  match  at  the  “  Rec.”  and  tea  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown  completed  the  day’s  outing. 

A  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Cheat 
and  Sons  at  Lowfield  Heath,  Crawley,  was  the 
chief  item  in  the  programme  on  the  31st  ult. 
of  the  outing  of  the  members  of  the  Haywards 
Heath  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association. 
The  party  numbered  between  forty  and  fifty. 
On  arrival  at  Three  Bridges  conveyances  took 
the  excursionists  to  the  nurseries,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Cheat,  and  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  at  once  began.  Every¬ 
thing  was  admired,  especially  the  show 
Dahlias,  and  much  instructive  work  seen.  A 
substantial  tea  figured  in  the  proceedings, 
after  which  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Wyatt  voiced 
the  thanks  of  the  association  to  Mr.  Cheat  for 
his  kindness.  In  his  response,  Mr.  CheaTsaid 
he  hoped  the  visitors  would  come  again. 

The  members  of  the  Dorchester  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Society  enjoyed  a  pleasant  excur¬ 
sion  to  Milton  Abbey  on  the  28th  of  August. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford. 

As  Mr.  Eckford  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  it 
was  generally  thought  that  no  more  fitting 
occasion  than  the  period  of  the  Great  Inter¬ 
national  Show  could  bei  chosen  for  presenting 
him  with  some  silver  and  an  illuminated 
address,  which  have  been  subscribed  for  by 
upwards  of  200  of  his  admirers.  On  behalf 
of  the  testimonial  committee,  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  S.S.C.,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  has  very' 
kindly  made  arrangements  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  be  in  the  hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  September  14th, 
at  3  p.m.  Mr.  Percy  Waterer,  president  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  will  take  the 
chair.  It  is  hoped  that  all  the  friends  of  this 
grand  old  florist  who  possibly  can  will  be 
present.  May  I  remind  those  who  have  not 
yet  sent  their  mite  that  the  subscription  list 
must  be  closed  very  shortly  ? — Horace  J. 
A  right,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth,  London. 

Much  in  Little. 

JThis  year  the  flower  show  of  the  Aldington 
(Kent)  Cottage  Gardeners’  Association  was 
revived,  and  proved  an  unqualified  success. 

: - The  great  success  this  year  of  the  show  of 

the  North  and  South  Kiiworth  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society  was,  said  a  speaker  at 
the  luncheon,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
their  new  secretaries,  Mr.  G.  Ball  and  the 

Rev.  R.  P.  Norwood. - Lord  George  Pratt 

is  hon.  secretary  of  the  Winkfield  (Windsor) 
and  Cranbome  Horticultural  and  Industrial 
Society,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind 

in  the  district. - The  Riddings  Floral  and 

Horticultural  Society  has  a  balance  in  hand 
amounting  to  £453  16s.  5d. - Lady  Kilmar¬ 

nock  has  offered  a  special  prize  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  for  the  en- 
encouragement  of  floriculture  in  window- 
boxes,  the  competitors  to  be  confined  to  the 

district. - At  the  flower  show  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  in  proposing  “The  Judges,”  took 
occasion  to.  compliment  the  committee  upon 
the  innovation  of  introducing  the  “  flowers  of 
mankind,”  the  ladies,  to  the  luncheon. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

September. 

18tli — Sliirley  and  District  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Association  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  West  of  England  (Plymouth) 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (monthly 
meeting);  Horsforth  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  (weekly 
meeting). 

19th—  London  Dahlia  Union  (show  at  Earl's 
Court,  two  days)  ;  Croydon  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (bi-monthly  meeting)  ; 
Chesterfield  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  (monthly  meeting)  ; 
Ilford  Horticultural  Society  (com¬ 
mittee  meeting)  ;  Sevenoaks  Gar¬ 
deners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  (bi-monthly 
meeting)  ;  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum 
Society  (monthly  meeting)  ;  Hunton 
Cottage  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (monthly  meeting). 

20th — Montrose  Horticultural  Society  (annual 
meeting)  ;  Wallasey  Amateur  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  (monthly  meet¬ 
ing)  ;  Ide  Hill  Gardening  Society 
(monthly  meeting) ;  Ipswich  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (bi-monthly  meeting). 

21st- — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society  (monthly  meeting) ;  Lamber- 
hurst  Horticultural  Society  (monthly 
meeting)  ;  Wimbledon  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  (monthly 
meeting) ;  Westerham  Gardeners’ 
Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Im 
provement  Society  (bi-monthly  meet 
ing). 

22nd — Stockport  Horticultural  Mutual  Im 
provement  Society  (annual  meeting 
and  Dahlia  Conference)  ;  Ulster  Hor 
ticultural  Society  (committee  meet 

.  ing)- 

23rd — Leeds  Paxton  Society  (weekly  meet 
ing)  ;  Sparkhill  and  District  Amateu 
Horticultural  Society  (visit  to  Sand 
ford  and  Co.’s  nurseries). 


F UXERAL  OF  THE  LATE  Mr.  RlCHARD  DeAX 

V.M.H.. — Some  beautiful  floral  tributes  wer 
sent  to  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Richan 
Dean,  who  until  his  death  was  secretary  o 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Hi 
wife  and  two  daughters  sent  a  lovely  cross 
and  there  were  numerous  crosses  and  wreaths 
from  other  members  of  the  family  and  fron 
friends,  the  latter  including  a  wreath  o 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  members  of  th 
N.C. S.  ;  a  cross  of  Dahlias,  “From  the  Lon 
don  Dahlia  Union,  in  memory  of  our  dea 
old  friend  and  founder  of  the  Union — Join 
Green,  chairman  ”  ;  wreath,  “  With  dee] 
sympathy,”  from  the  Ealing  H.S.  ;  wreath 
“  A  token  of  fifty  years’  friendship,  fron 
H.  Cannell,,  Swanley  ”  ;  cross,  “From  Harr; 
and  Arthur  Turner,  with  deep  regret  am 
old  remembrances  ”  ;  wreath,  “In  memory  o 
forty  years’  friendship,  from  William  Mai 
shall,  chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  c 
tlie  R.H.S.”  ;  wreath,  “A  token  of  esteei 
and  regard,  from  Sutton  and  Sons,  Read 
ing”  ;  wreath,  “With  very  sincere  sympathy 
from  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Che 
sea  ”  ;  wreath  from  the  committee  and  seen 
tary  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Chrysanthemui 
Society.  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  brother  c 
the  deceased,  brought  small  posies  of  flower 
to  be  thrown  on  the  coffin,  and  the  grave  W£ 
lined  with  evergreens  supplied  by  Mr.  H. 
Howells,  superintendent  of  the  Ealing  Cem 
tery,  and  flowers  supplied  by  several  old  ho 
ticultural  friends. 
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A  New  Method  of  Fruit  Packing. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fallow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies—see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  s  nt  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawnf, 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  ts  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


The  question  of  properly  packing  fruit  for 
transit  by  rail  or  post  has  long  been  a  source 
of  great  trouble  to  those  concerned.  The 
demand  for  an  inexpensive  and  attractive  fruit 
box  has  been  a  desideratum  by  fruit  growers 
and  salesmen  for  a  long  time  past.  To  meet 
tli is  demand  a  new  fruit  box  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Edward  Spencer  and  Co., 
London.  Being  intended  for  valuable  and 
easily  damaged  fruits,  a  wooden  cylinder  has 
been  constructed  for  the  safe  keeping  of  each 


individual  fruit  to  prevent  it  being  bruised. 
The  cylinders  are  light,  and  add  very  little  to 
the  weight,  yet  serve  to  greatly  increase  the 
strength  of  the  box  as  a  whole.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  will  show  the  method  of  packing  a  dozen 
of  these  cylinders  in  a  box,  which  would  mean 
that  each  box  would  hold  a  dozen  fruits. 

The  box  is  machine-made,  dovetailed  and 
rebated  together,  so  as  not  to  be  dependent 
on  glue  to  keep  the  corners  intact.  No  nails 
or  metal  of  any  kind  are  used.  The  box  is 


j  also  fitted  with  drop-over  lid,  flush  with  the 
!  rest  of  the  frame,  and  is  grooved  at  the  end 


!  for  sealing  with  wax  or  lead.  This  box  is  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  a  dozen  Peaches.  This  size 
will  be  letailed  at  fid.  each,  and  can  be  used 
for  a  number  of  occasions.  Boxes  may  be  had 
of  various  other  sizes,  and  the  cylinders  also 
vary  in  diameter  from  2^ in.  to  6±in.  The 
boxes  can  also  be  supplied  without  cylinders 
Fruit  growers  who  use  these  boxes  will  save 
a  considerable  amount  in  carriage,  and  have 
easy  minds  as  to  their  consignments  arrivin°- 
safely  at  their  destination.  The  second  illus- 
'  tration  shows  the  box  packed  and  closed. 

[Trade  Notice.] 


Mr.  Wood,  sen.  (of  Messrs:  Wm.  Wood  and 
Son,  Wood  Green)  will  be  visiting  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  September 
12-14,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  any  garden¬ 
ing  friends  who  may  wish  to  see  him.  His 
address  will  be  Darling’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 

[Tirade  Notice.] 


Bellflowers  for  the  Border. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  tall  growing  Bell¬ 
flowers  of  different  kinds,  which  I  think  are  very 
handsome  for  growing  in  borders.  Would  you 
give  me  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  best 
of  the  taller  sorts?  (W.  J.  C.) 

In  selecting  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  of  the 
tall  growing  kinds,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  very  best  can  be  squeezed  into  that  number. 
It  will  form  a  nucleus,  however,  to  which  you 
can  add  from  year  to  year.  It  very  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  taste  as  to  what  particular  species 
would  most  please  you.  We  shall  give  you, 
therefore,  some  of  the  most  common  and  useful. 
For  instance,  in  growing  a  border  of  Bellflowers, 
you  should  not  omit  a  good  strain  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Bell  (Campanula  Medium),  and  likewise  of 
the  Chimney  Bellflower  (C.  pyramidalis).  These 
two  are  biennials,  and  by  good  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation  can  be  made  very  effective  in  the  garden. 
More  decidedly  border  species  are  the  Peach¬ 
leaved  Bellflower  (C.  persicifolia  grandiflora),  the 
broad-leaved  Bellflower  (C.  latifolia),  Van 
Houtte’s  Bellflower  (C.  Van  Houttei),  and  the 
Siberian  Bellflower  (C.  glomerata  dahurica). 
The  last  named  is  the  dwarfest  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  but  it  produces  large  heads  of  rich  blue 
flowers,  and  could  be  planted  more  near  the  walk 
than  the  taller  growing  kinds.  Indeed,  this  and 
the  Canterbury  Bells  are  much  about  the  same 
height,  the  others  being  taller. 

Plants  for  a  Balcony. 

I  want  a  few  plants  of  bold  habit  that  would 
grow  in  large  pots  stood  on  a  balcony,  flower¬ 
ing  ones  for  preference.  Would  you  name  some 
for  the  sake  of  variety  as  they  cannot  last  a 
summer?  (T.  N.  W.) 

The  South  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus)  and  its  varieties  should  not  be  omitted 
for  such  a  purpose,  as  they  delight  in  the  heat 
produced  in  such  situations,  provided  they  are 
well  watered.  Another  plant  well  calculated  to 
withstand  drought  is  Sedum  spectabile,  which 
flowers  in  September.  Hydrangeas  might  well 
be  used,  especially  if  you  have  any  cool  and  semi- 
shady  positions  for  them,  but  if  the  pot  is 
shaded  that  will  usually  be  sufficient.  Veronica 
Traversii  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  answers  admirably 
as  a  balcony  subject,  and  flowers  splendidly  in 
July.  Large  plants  of  single  and  double  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  would  give  great  satisfaction  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  well  grown,  so  as  to  furnish 
plenty  of  flowering  wood.  A  dry  sunny  situa¬ 
tion  would  suit  them  admirably,  if  properly 
watered.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Mar¬ 
guerites.  The  green  or  variegated  American 
Aloes  would  also  make  excellent  subjects  for  a 
balcony. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Twitch 

Some  of  my  Rose  beds  are  in  a  very  weedy 
condition,  owing  to  the  amount  of  twitch  in  the 
soil.  The  beds  have  been  hoed  several  times, 
but  the  grass  continues  to  come  up  with  great 
vigour.  The  roots  are  so  mixed  up  with  the 
Rose  roots  that  there  is  no  chance  of  getting 
them  out.  Can  the  twitch  be  killed  by  any 
means?  (W.  F.  R.) 


We  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  kill  the 
twitch  by  very  abusive  means,  but  the  weed 
killer  that  would  destroy  the  twitch  would  also 
destroy  the  Roses.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
wait  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  have  the 
Roses  carefully  lifted  and  laid  in  soil  in  some 
clean  part  of  the  garden  until  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  at  present  is  dug  and  re-dug 
with  the  object  of  getting  out  every  bit  of  twitch 
in  the  same.  We  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  allow  the  twitch  to  grow  late  in  the  season, 
so  that  after  the  Roses  have  been  lifted  it  would 
be  a  good  guide  as  to  where  the  underground 
stems  of  the  twitch  were  most  abundant.  We 
have  little  doubt  your  Roses  were  planted  before 
the  ground  was  properly  prepared.  It  might 
have  been  old  garden  ground  allowed  to  run 
wild,  or  it  may  have  been  recently  altered  from 
a  field  of  grass,  but,  in  any  case,  the  man  who 
trenched  the  ground  should  have  thoroughly! 
eradicated  the  twitch  before  planting  any  Roses  - 
in  it. 

Propagating  Japanese  Maples. 

I  have  two  varieties  of  Japanese  Maple,  a 
purple  and  a  green  one.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
propagate  them?  (A.  D.  Lambert.) 

The  best  plan  is  to  graft  the  young  trees  on 
stocks  of  the  common  green  one  in  March  or 
April.  This  might,  of  course,  be  done  in  the 
open  ground  provided  you  have  stocks  on  which 
to  put  grafts  that  you  may  require.  In  the  case 
you  may  not  have  any  plants  which  you  could 
use  as  stocks,  we  should  advise  you  to  layer  the 
varieties  you  want  to  increase  in  the  same 
fashion  as  a  Carnation.  The  present  is  quite  late 
enough  to  do  it  to  get  them  well  advanced  this 
season,  but  it  would  even  be  advisable  to  let  the 
layers  remain  upon  the  mother  plant  for  another 
twelve  months,  that  is,  until  autumn  of  1906. 

Large  Yucca  in  Conservatory. 

We  have  a  large  \ucca  in  the  conservatory 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  or  dispense  with. 
The  space  it  occupies  would  be  acceptable  for 
various  flowering  plants  in  summer.  It  is  grown 
in  a  12-in.  pot,  and  is  6  ft.  high,  and  beautifully 
variegated.  W  hat  would  you  suggest  to  do  with 
it  in  summer?  (William'  Read))" 

We  have  little  doubt  the  Yucca  you  mention  is 
Y.  aloifolia.  variegata  which  is  a  slow  growing 
and  very  handsome  species  if  it  has  been  well 
treated  and  well  kept  during  the  period  you  have 
had  it.  It  would  make  a-  very  handsome  object-  in 
various  parts  of  the  flower  garden,  or  could  be 
stood  in  some  prominent  situation  near  the  house 
during  the  summer  months.  These  things  are 
liable  to  be  top  heavy  in  windy  weather,  even 
although  the  roots  are  in  large  pots.  Whatever 
use,  therefore,  you  make  of  the  plant,  you  must 
secure  it  thoroughly  to  prevent  it  being  blown 
down  by  gales  of  wind,  which  would  greatly 
damage  the  foliage.  The  pot  might  be  sunk  in 
the  ground  or  stood  in  a  situation  where  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  catch  anv  of  the  gales  of  wind 
from  whatever  direction  they  may  come.  When 
housing  bedding  plants  in  autumn  the  plant  should 
again  be  taken  into  at  least  a  cool  house. 
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Bush  of  Gypsophila  paniculata. 

Last  year  I  obtained  a  plant  of  this,  but  it  is 
a  very  small  thing,  and  not  fit  to  furnish  me  with 
cut  flowers,  although  it  has  bloomed  freely 
enough.  What  can  I  do  to  make  a  large  bush  ot 
it ?  (S  H) 

It  takes  some  years  for  a  small  plant  to  grow 
into  a  large  bush,  but  you  can  plant  a  number  ot 
specimens" in  a  clump,  each  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  another,  and  thereby  produce  a  clump 
or  bush  that  will  appear  like  one  large  plant. 
This,  again,  may  most  quickly  be  done  by  saying 
some  of  the  dowers  to  produce  seeds,  these 
should  be  collected  as  soon  as  ripe  and  sown  in 
pots  of  light  sandy  soil.  At  the  present  time 
it  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  but  if  the  pots 
containing  the  seedlings  are  transferred  to  a 
greenhouse  they  will  grow  slowly  during  the 
winter  and  make  dner  specimens  by  spring  than 
if  they  had  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  This 
is  merely  to  gain  time,  because  the  larger  the 
plants  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  the 
more  advanced  they  will  be  in  spring,  and  ready 
to  grow  into  dowering  specimens  in  the  course  ol 
the  summer. 

Levelling  a  Lawn. 

Having  become  a  regular  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  paper  The  Gardening  World,  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  give  me  instructions 
through  your  paper  as  to  the  proper  way  to  make  a 
lawn  ''how  to  level  with  spirit-level  and  straight- 
edge.  The  ground  I  intend  to  level  and  turn  into 
a  lawn  is  very  rough,  therefore  I  should  be  glad 
of  any  help  you  could  give  me  in  an  early  issue. 

- (Spade).  ,  A  .  ., 

The  first  operation  is  to  lift  the  turf,  it  you 
intend  relaying  it  again.  Have  it  properly  cut  in 
strips  about  one  foot  wide,  roll  it  up,  and  lay  it 
on  one  side  clear  of  the  lawn  till  the  ground  is 
levelled.  Then  dig  the  ground  all  over  to  an  equal 
depth,  levelling  it  roughV  with  the  spade  as  you 
proceed,  breaking  the  soil  finely.  The  next  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  levelling  with  the  straight-edge  and 
spirit-level.  That  you  can  do  yourself.  If  boring- 
Tods  were  used,  two  persons  would  be  necessary 
to  work  them.  By  the  former  process  you  won i  d 
have  to  drive  in  two  stout  pegs  about  the  middle 
of  the  ground  and  then  lay  the  straight-edge 
across  them  to  ascertain  if  they  are  both  at  the 
same  level.  If  one  is  higher  than  the  other,  it 
must  be  driven  in  with  a  mallet  till  you  get  both 
peo-s  exactly  on  the  same  level.  When  you  have 
accomplished  this,  proceed  to  drive  in  otheT  pegs 
in  a  straight  line  towards  either  side  of  the 
ground.  Each  successive  peg  should  be  distant, 
from  the  other  just  the  length  of  vour  straight¬ 
edge.  The  first  two  pegs  being  level,  should  not 
be  driven  in  any  more,  but  the  successive  ones 
should  be  driven  in  tlie  ground  till  on  the  same 
level  as  the  first  two.  After  puttmg-hn  a  line 
of  pegs  right  across  the  ground  in  one  direction, 
you  should  put  in  another  line  of  pegs  at  right- 
angles  to  the  first,  making  them  level  with  the 
line  first  made  level.  Then,  if  the  ground  is  of 
anv  size,  you  could  drive  in  a  line  of  pegs  on  each 
of  'the  four  sides,  taking  the  level  for  them  from 
the  four  pegs  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  ground.  The 
process  is  easy  if  you  commence  right.  If  the 
soil  does  not  come  to  tha  top  of  the  pegs  after  it 
is  levelled,  each  peg  should  stick  out  of  the  ground 
to  the  same  extent  as  every  other.  The  soil  will 
then  be  level,  and.  after  treading  it  equally  all 
over,  proceed  to  relay  the  turf. 

Roses  for  the  South-East  of  London. 

I  live  in  the  South-east  of  London,  with  a  fairly 
long  garden,  facing  south,  and  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  tell  me  of  two  or  three  Rose  trees  which  will 
errow  successfully  in  the  border  or  in  pots.  I  have 
tried  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Ernest  Metz,  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  unsuccessfully,  but-  do  not  know  whether 
through  their  not  being  suited  to  the  situation 
or  had  seasons.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation.— 
(E.  A.  P.)  , 

You  should  he  able  to  grow  a  large  number  ot 
Roses  in  a  long  garden  facing  the  south,  even  in 
the  district  you  ment  ion.  We  suspect  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
anything.  The  ground  intended  for  Roses  should 
have  been  trenched  and  manured  before  planting 
the  Roses.  You  do  not  say  whether  your  soil  is 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  inclined  to  clay.  If  the  former, 
yon  should  get  some  loam  of  a  he  vy  nature  lo 


mix  with  the  natural  material.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
we  should  plant  against  a  wall.  Mrs.  John  Laing 
should  succeed  with  you,  ailso  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Camille  de  Rohan,  a.nd  others  of  that  class.  If 
you  want  Tea  Roses,  plant  Madame  Lambard,  Sou¬ 
venir  d'un  Ami,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and 
Catherine  Mermet.  Amongst  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
you  should  get  Caroline  Testout  and  La  France. 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  try  their  cultivation 
in  pots  till  you  get  more  familiar  with  their  ways. 
Thoroughly  prepare  the  soil  of  your  garden  before 
planting,  and  see  that  the  Roses  are  properly 
pruned  in  spring,  and  you  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Agricultural  Horticultural  Association,  Ltd., 
92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. — Bulbs. 

Labelliflos  Nurseries,  Voorschoten,  Holland. — 
Dutch  Bulbs  and  Roots. 

Robert  Vei'tch  and  Son,  Royal  Nurseries,  New 
North  Road,  ExeteT. — Dutch  Bulbs,  etc. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11.  12,  and  13,  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C. — Daffodils,  also 
catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich. — Bulbs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


ON  THE  EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

Mr.  J.  Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  sends 
us  for  examination,  a  large  box  of  very  attrac¬ 
tive  blooms,  including  Agapamthus  from  plants 
that  have  been  in  the  open  border  for  the 
past  twenty  years  unprotected.  They  are  fine 
heads  of  blooms.  We  have  also  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  purple  Salvia,  which  Mr.  Crook  tells 
us  shows  fine  masses  of  this  wonderful  colour, 
and  looks  very  handsome  in  contrast  with 
other  coloured  flowers  in  tlie  border.  The 
African  Marigolds  are  fine  specimen  blooms  of 
good  form.  We  have  also  some  specimens  of 
Phlox  from  a  dwarf  strain  about  18in.  high, 
which  are  grand  for  a  mixed  border  where  the 
tall  ones  may  not  be  suitable,  and  some  sweet- 
scented  and  well-grown  Golden  Queen  Mig¬ 
nonette.  The  box  also  included  specimens 
of  Coreopsis,  and  a  good  strain  of  Calceolaria. 
We  shall  refer  to  the  Cucumbers  sent  up  by 
our  reader  in  the  next  number. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  “  Dennis  ”  Boilers. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  small  but  well-illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  “  Dennis  ”  boilers  and 
heating  apparatus  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Robinson,  Dennis  Park  Ironworks, 
Stourbridge,  Staffs.  This  shows  the  wrought 
iron  spiral  coils  and  numerous  fittings  of  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  also  examples  of  the 
apparatus  fitted  up  to  suit  houses  of  different 
sizes.  Numerous  joints  are  required  for  the 
simple  reason  that  this  apparatus  is  intended 
cliieflv  for  small  hothouses. 

Barr’s  Bulbs. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  send  us  their  general 
bulb  catalogue,  and  also  their  Daffodil 
catalogue,  each  of  which  is  beautifully 
printed,  well  illustrated,  and  clearly  arranged. 
Tlie  general  bulb  catalogue  is  indeed  arranged 
on  a  strictly  alphabetical  system,  which 
greatly  facilitates  ready  reference ;  it  also  con¬ 
tains  valuable  cultural  notes.  On  pages  5  to 
8  will  be  found  a  list  of  novelties  and  speciali¬ 
ties  for  1905.  The  Daffodil  catalogue  also 
contains  directions  for  growing  this  graceful 
and  beautiful  hardy  spring  flower  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  in  pots,  or  boxes,  and  in  vases  and 
howls  ;  and  there  is  a  list  of  very  choice  new 
seedling  Daffodils  raised  by  this  firm  and  by 
others. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  am  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . .  . ... . . .  _  „ 

Address . . . . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

VII. 

Striking  Rose  Cuttings. 

Year  by  year  it  is  becoming  more  usual 
to  grow  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  both  for 
house  and  for  garden  cultivation.  It  is  the 
method  greatly  favoured  by  the  novice  and 
the  amateur  generally ;  and  indeed,  this 
method  of  growing  Roses  is  both  easy  and 
interesting.  There  is  no  time  than  the 
present  more  to  be  des:red  for  striking  the 
cuttings,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
process  may  prove  helpful  The  cuttings 
themselves  should  consist  of  well-matured 
wood  of  the  present  season’s  growth.  Seven 
or  eight  inches  makes  a  good  length  of 
cutting,  and  where  it  is  possible  it  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  “heel.”  Growth  that 
has  already  borne  blossom  often  proves  the 
readiest  to  root,  and  is  generally  well 
matured.  It  is  the  soft,  sappy  growth  that 
should  be  discarded,  for  such  rarely  proves 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK 

“  Your  voiceless  lips,  0  flowers,  are  living  preachers — each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf 

a  hook.” — Horace  Smith. 


made  flat  at  the  bottom  so  much  the  better  ; 
on  this  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  sand 
should  be  spread  and  watered.  This  makes 
a  firm  bottom  to  the  trench.  A  little  of  the 
soil  should  now  be  filled  in,  and  the  cuttings 
should  be  taken  and  pushed  in  until 
they  rest  firmly  on  the  sand  bottom.  The 
rest  of  the  soil  must  be  brought  up  round 
them  until  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
length  of  each  cutting  is  buried,  and  the 
whole  must  be  firmly  trodden,  so  that  the 
cuttings,  which  should  be  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  apart,  are  tight  and  firm.  They  should 
be  watered  as  soon  as  planted,  as  this  helps 
to  settle  the  soil  about  them.  Many 
authorities  advise  a  bell  glass  above  them, 
to  exclude  the  air ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  always  have  more  satisfactory  results 
without  it.  True,  I  invariably  put  in  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  northern  or  eastern  aspect ;  but 
if  I  had  to  put  them  in  far  hotter  positions 


successful. 


A  trench  Bhould  be  dug,  and  if 


Rose  Cutting  for  Striking. 

I  still  should  make  an  effort  to  do  without 
the  bell  glass. 

If  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry  I  have 
found  it  wonderfully  beneficial  to  put  a  few 
large  stones  or  pieces  of  brick  between  the 
cuttings,  as  these  prevent  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture.  One  may  well 
take  advantage  of  such  rough-and-ready 
ways  if  they  make  for  success,  and  Rose 
cuttings  treated  after  the  manner  I  have 
described  should  yield  from  eighty7  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  well-rooted  strong-growing 
young  trees  within  a  year  from  the  time  of 
starring  them. 

Propagating  from  Buds. 

Few  Roses  root  so  quickly  and  easily  as 
the  Rambler  section.  A  piece  about  6  in. 
long  taken  off  and  thrown  into  the  water-tub 
was  found  to  have  rooted  well  at  the  end  of 
a  month  or  a  little  more,  and,  indeed,  this 
growing  of  Rose  cuttings  in  water  may  well 
commend  itself  to  the  amateur.  A  few 
cuttings  taken  and  trimmed  and  put  in  a 
jar  of  rain  water  is  simple  enough  ;  but  this 
is  the  whole  process,  the  water  being  changed 
occasionally.  Another  interesting  and  novel 
manner  of  obtaining  Rose  trees  is  to  grow 
from  a  single  bud  instead  of  a  cutting.  A 
well-developed  bud  is  selected  and  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  to  be  used  for 
budding,  but  the  wood  less  cut  away  under 
the  bud. 

Instead  of  inserting  in  the  stem  of 
another  stock,  this  bud  is  planted  in  a  pot 


— that  is  to  say  it  is  laid  on  the  soil,  lightly 
pegged  in  place  and  watered.  This  often 
brings  the  soil  sufficiently  to  cover  and 
settle  round  it ;  if  not  a  little  must  be  added, 
but  the  bud  itself  must  be  free.  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  rooting  even  without 
bottom  heat,  though  where  available  it  is  to 
be  recommended,  especially  so  late  in  the 
season  as  the  present  time,  for,  like  budding, 
this  is  more  especially  a  summer  method 
of  propagation.  Damp  is  the  chief  enemy  to 
fear,  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

Roses  to  Grow. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  as  to  the 
selection  that  a  novice  should  be  able  to 
grow  successfully  in  garden  or  conservatory. 
For  the  Rose  garden,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  first  consideration  is  to 
secure  really  good  decorative  varieties  ; 
secondly,  that  they  be  varieties  that  make 
strong  and  free  growth ;  and  thirdly,  that 
they  flower  over  a  long  period  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  blossom,  and  are  perfectly 
hardy.  The  more  one  grows  the  Hybrid 
Teas  the  more  enthusiastic  Rose-lover  does 
one  become.  No  varieties  are  so  long- 
enduring  as  these,  and  none  are  more  suit¬ 
able  for  massing.  A  very  beautiful  garden 
could  be  made  by  planting,  say,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  a  wonderfully  free  flowering 
Rose  of  the  tenderest  pink — a  pink  to  be 
compared  to  the  colouring  of  the  inside  of 
sea  shells.  Caroline  Testout  is  the  sturdiest, 
boldest  representative  of  all  the  H.T.’s, 
producing  early  and  late  in  the  season 
quantities  of  large  bright  pink  blossom. 
Liberty  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  dark 
crimsons  of  this  section.  Madame  Ravary 
would  yield  the  bright  golden  yellow  blos¬ 
soms,  beautiful  alike  as  bud  or  full  blown 
blossom.  La  France,  old  as  it  is,  has  never 
been  superseded,  never  perhaps  reached  for 
delicate  dainty  beauty  both  of  form  and 
colouring;  while  for  bright  rich  rose-crimson 
blooms  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  a  grand  ac¬ 
quisition.  A  half-dozen  good  and  hardy 
Teas  would  include  the  Honourable  Edith 
Gifford,  Corallina,  Madame  Lambard, 
Madame  Falcot,  Fortuna,  and  that  fine  but 
seldom  written  of  General  Schablikini.  Of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Ben 
Cant,  Captain  Christy,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Mrs.  J,  Laing,  and  the  beautiful  pure  white- 
flowered  Frau  Karl  Druschki  make  a  good 
representative  collection. 

In  planting  Roses  it  is  well  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  present  day  has 
made  it  the  fashion — and  a  very  beautiful 
fashion  —to  mass  Roses  by  using  several 
specimens  of  each  variety  rather  than  a  great 
quantity  of  varieties  in  single  specimens. 

It  is,  too,  a  good  plan,  however  small  it  must 
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b",  to  make  a  Rose  Garden,  even  if  it  consist 
of  but  a  single  bed ;  for  Roses  thus  planted 
will  be  of  far  greater  decorative  value  than 
if  scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in 
different  portions  of  the  general  garden 
The  best  time  to  plant  Roses  is  during' 
November,  but  as  soon  as  possible  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  and  some  stable  manure 
dug  in.  Roses  need  rich  feeding  and  a  desp 
root-run  to  be  grown  to  perfection. 

F.  M.  W. 


A  Greenhouse  Nasturtium. 

( T ropacolum  tricolorum. ) 

Easy  culture,  useful  pot  plant,  excellent  for 
cutting  purposes  ;  undoubtedly  these  are  some 
of  the  chief  qualifications » which  a  plant  must 
possess  to  ensure  its  culture  in  the  average 
private  garden  of  to-day.  The  plant  under 
notice  has  no  honest  claim  to  either  of  the 
aforementioned  good  qualities,  therefore  it  is 
very  liable  to  become  despised  and  entirely 
overlooked.  Yet,  from  experience,  I  have 
found  the  plant  a  remarkably  fine  subject  for 
growing  into  a  splendid  specimen  flowering 
plant,  and  when  well  grown  it  claims  and  wins 
great  admiration. 

To  make  effective  specimens  they  should  be 
grown  in  10-inch  pots,  or  even  larger,  three  or 
four  tubers  in  each  pot,  and  given  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould  and  rougkish  peat, 
with  a  good  addition  of  sharp  sand.  The  leaf- 
mould  and  peat  may  be  fairly  coarse,  and  the 
potting  done  rather  lightly.  The  drainage 
should  be  good,  and  the  tubers  placed  about 
lj  inches  under  the  surface.  Potting  should  be 
done  in  September,  giving  the  plants  a  light 
and  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame.  One  good  watering  should  be  given 
after  potting,  withholding  more  till  growth 
starts.  As  soon  as  growth  has  started  shaped 
trellises  upon  which  they  are  to  be  trained 
must  be  placed  in  position  in  the  pots.  Balloon, 
umbrella,  or  pyramid  shapes  are  very  suitable 
forms  of  trellis. 

As  the  training  of  the  plants  is  an  all  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  culture,  the  plants  should 
have  a  position  on  a  greenhouse  stage  that  wilj 
allow  ready  access  to  them  at  all  times,  as  the 
growth  is  Very  rapid  and  frequent  attention  i 
necessary  to  prevent  intertwining  of  the  shootsS 
These  should  be  kept  well  to  the  bottom  of  th  • 
trellis  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  growth  wile 
not  be  well  balanced  in  furnishing  the  trellis' 
Too  much  growth  at  the  top  and  not  enough, 
at  the  bottom  will  be  the  result  of  miscalcula¬ 
tion  on  this  point.  A  half-dozen  specimens 
elevated  among  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  on  a 
greenhouse  stage,  with  an  edging  of  Isolepis  and 
Lachenalia  tricolor,  make  a  “  show  ”  not  likely 
to  be  easily  forgotten.  Herbert  Morris. 

Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 


Giant  Tohatos. — California  has  a  good 
claim  to  be  called  the  garden  of  the  world, 
or,  at  least,  the  garden  of  America.  A  trans- 
Atlantic  journal  has  recently  given  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Tomato  plants  at  Passadena.  30ft. 
long.  They  are,  of  course,  supported  in  the 
air.=  and  have  borne  great  quantities  of  excel¬ 
lent  fruit. 

The  Less  ox  or  the  Flowebs. — It  was  no 
weakling  who  once  thought  it  worth  while  to 
quote  the  Italian  peasant  girl  who  believed  in 
the  fable,  “  Where  the  angels  tread  there  are 
flowers,”  and  it  was  a  hard-headed  old  doctor 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  some 
flowers  to  bloom  in  unlikely  places,  said, 
“  The  final  work  of  Nature — the  amen  !— is  a 
flower.” — “  Evening  Standard.” 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Propagating  Holyhocks — When  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  increase  the  stock  of  any  particular 
variety  which  may  possess  special  qualities, 
some  other  means  than  seeds  must  be  resorted 
to,  as  these  do  not  all  come  true  when  saved 
from  a  mixed  collection.  Cuttings  may  be 
taken  in  spring  as  the  young  growths  push 
from  the  old  stools,  but  another  good  plan  is 
to  propagate  from  “  eyes  ”  at  the  present 
time.  For  this  purpose  select  shoots  of 
medium  thickness  and  fairly  firm.  Cut  these 
into  lengths  each  containing  two  eyes  or 
buds,  and  insert  in  small  pots  or  boxes.  The 
soil  should  be  fine  and  sandy,  as  for  most 
cuttings,  and  the  lower  eye  should  be  buried 
about  half  an  inch,  or  just  enough  to  hold 
the  piece  in  position.  If  inserted  in  small 
pots  then  when  rooted  the  plants  may  be 
shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot,  and  will  remain 
there  till  spring.  If  inserted  in  boxes  pot 
off  when  rooted  into  pots  just  large  enough 
to  hold  the  roots  comfortably.  A  thorough 
watering  should  be  given  when  the  eyes  are 
inserted  afterwards,  placing  them  in  a  close 
frame  or  warm  greenhouse  till  rooted  ;  when 
rooted  winter  in  a  cool  place  just  free  from, 
frost,  and  admit  air  on  every  favourable 
opportunity.  In  this  way  a.  stock  of  any 
desirable  variety  may  be  worked  up  now  and 
planted  out  next  April. 

Current  work  among  the  flower  beds  and 
borders  will  consist  of  maintaining  neatness 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  taking  cuttings 
of  all  tender  and  half-hardy  plants  required 
for  another  season.  It  is  advisable  to  pot  or 
box  a.  few  old  plants  of  such  things  as  dwarf 
Lobelia,  Alyssum  maritimum  variegatum, 
etc.,  as  such,  if  cut  hack  somewhat  just  now 
and  kept  on  the  dry  side  through  the  winter, 
will  yield  abundance  of  cuttings  next  spring. 
Beds  which  are  quite  over  now  should  be 
cleared  out  at  once,  and  planted  up  with 
bulbs,  etc.,  on  lines  already  indicated. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetables  for  Cold  Frames  in  winter.- — 

There  is  nothing  more  useful  in  the  kitchen 
garden  during  the  whole  year  through  than 
portable  frames,  and  this  applies  to  either 
large  or  small  gardens.  Knowing  their  value 
I  would  urge  on  all  employers  who  esteem  an 
unremitting  supply  of  good  fresh  vegetables 
to  be  liberal  to  their  gardeners  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Those  which  have  clone  duty  during 
the  summer  months  in  perfecting  such  crops 
as  Cucumbers,  Melons.  Tomatos,  Capsicums, 
and  the  like,  can  now  he  made  ready  for  win¬ 
tering  hosts  of  the  more  tender  vegetables 
frequently  so  much  in  demand  in  most  houses. 
The  site  of  disused  hot-beds  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  well.  The  frames  should  be  filled  to 
within  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  lights 
with  moderately  light  soil,  not  too  rich  in 
humus,  which  should  be  in  a  workable  con¬ 
dition,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  and  made 
firm,  when  small  seedling  plants  of  Lettuce, 
Endive,  Cauliflowers,  Parsley,  Chervil,  and 
such  like  should  be  planted,  allowing 
a  sufficient  distance  for  the  plants  to  grow. 


Give  a  good  watering,  and  he  liberal  in  ad¬ 
mitting  air ;  in  fact,  the  hardier  and  sturdier 
these  are  grown  the  better  will  be  the  after  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to  place  a  small 
ridge  of  fine  cinder  ashes  all  round  the  inside’ 
of  the  frame,  which  will  prevent  slugs  and 
snails  doing  much  damage. 

-Radishes. — The  quality  of  these  will  now 
be  much  better  than  they  have  been  during, 
the  past  few  months.  The  growth  will  be 
much  quicker,  consequently  more  tender  and 
digestible.  Seed  may  still  be  sown  right  to 
the  end  of  the  present  month  in  the  open, 
after  which  it  should  be  sown  in  cold  frames. 

French  Beans. — During  the  first  week  in 
October  a  good  batch  of  Canadian  Wonder  or 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  should  be  sown  in  seven-inch 
pots,  and  raised  in  a  gentle  heat.  Grow  on 
near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  about  55 
deg.,  syringe  thoroughly  on  fine  mornings  to 
prevent  attacks  of  red  spider.  This  sowing, 
though  it  may  give  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble,  will,  if  properly  managed,  he  most 
useful  during  December. 

Cauliflowers. — Make  another  small  sowing 
of  these  in  a  cold  frame,  Walcheren,  Early 
London,  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  all  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Plums. — These  are  not  a  heavy  crop  with 
us,  Monarch,  The  Czar,  and  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  being  the  best.  The  first  and  last 
never  fail  to  carry  full  crops,  Monarch,  as  its 
name  implies,  being  very  fine,  its  lateness 
making  it  a  very  valuable  Plum.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  gather  Coe’s  Golden  Drop 
before  they  were  fully  ripe,  the  wasps  prov¬ 
ing  such  a  nuisance  ;  these  will  finish  all 
right  when  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery  or 
even  .’greenhouse.  Belle  cle  Septembre  is 
another  good  late  sort,  but  the  -crop  is  a 
scanty  one  this  season.  The  real  Damson  is 
not  much  cultivated  around  here,  though 
they  make  excellent  jam  or  jelly,  as  well  as 
Damso-n  cheese. 

Medlars. — A  tree  or  two  are  found  in  most, 
old  gardens,  and  a  full  crop  is  noted  this 
season.  Do  not  attempt  to  gather  these  for 
a  month  or  so,  as  they  hang  on  a  very  long, 
time,  and  -are  of  no  use  for  jelly  until  they 
get  soft.  We  gather  as  soon  as  we  see  them 
begin  to  fall  or  much  frost  threatens,  and 
place  on  a  dry  shelf  to  finish  off. 

Prospective  Notes. — Any  fruit  tree  that 
is  condemned  to  make  space  for  young  stock 
and  is  free  of  fruit  may  he  grubbed  out,  as 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  until  planting  time 
is  with  us.  Destroy  -all  pieces  of  old  roots 
that  -can  be  found,  and  -convey  to  another 
part  of  the  garden  three  or  four  -good  barro-v 
loads  of  the"  old  soil  and  replace  with  fresl 
fro-m  the  open  garden,  mixing  a  little  fresl 
loam  if  considered  necessary.  One  shouh 
be,  guided  by  local  surroundings  as  to  th- 
best  or  most  suitable  varieties  to  plant,  espe 
cially  Apples,  although  a  brief  list  will  b 
given  in 'these  pages  all  in  good  time.  Thes 
anc]  some  varieties  of  Pears  appear  to  J 
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ripening  earlier  than  usual,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  nice  summer  we  have  'had,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent.  look  round  must  be  given,  or  the 
autumnal  gales  (and  these,  too,  are  in 
advance  of  some  seasons)  will  remove  to  the 
ground  the  best  of  the  fruit,  more  especially 
on  trees  in  the  open. 


Indoors. 

Among  the  Grapes. — Houses  containing 
ripe  fruit  require  careful  handling  during  the 
autumn,  especially  in  dull,  wet  weather.  Old 
roofs  often  admit  more  rain  than  is  good  for 
the  bunches,  which,  if  left  unnoticed  for  a 
few  days,  soon  decay  and  spoil  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bunch.  A  pane  of  glass  placed 
on  top  of  the  latter  will  keep  the  drip  off,  but 
what  is  required  is  to  clean  off  all  loose 
material  on  the  light  outside  and  reputtv, 
finally  giving  three  coats  of  good  paint, 
tackling  the  interior  of  the  house  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  is  off.  Less  moisture  will  be 
needed  now,  and  what  is  given  should  be 
given  early  in  the  day,  using  a  little  fire  heat 
except  on  bright  days.  Where  but  a  few 
bunches  are  hanging  it  would  be  wise  to  cut 
and  bottle  them,  so  that  the  vines  could  have 
a  thorough  rest,  and  a  few  thorough  syring- 
iugs  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  filth,  using  soapy 
water  if  red  spider  is  present.  Wasps  must 
still  be  excluded,  or  much  damage  may  be 
done,  and  make  sure  the  roots  of  all  Vines 
planted  inside  are  receiving  the  necessary 
moisture,  or  early  shrivelling  will  be  the 
order.  Encourage  late  Grapes  to  finish 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  employ 
no  more  fire  heat  than  to  just  warm  the  pipes. 

Peaches  will  have  been  cleared  by  now, 
except  one  or  two  late  varieties,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  less  syringing 
will  suffice,  especially  in  the  case  of  early 
forced  trees,  but  see  that  no  dry  borders  be 
allowed.  Sea  Eagle  has  coloured  up  grandly 
and  the  flavour  is  much  appreciated,  although 
it  is  not.  a  fruit  much  praised.  Dr.  Hogg  "is 
a  variety  that  does  excellently  under  glass, 
but  is  seldom  met  with  nowadays.  Nectarines 
force  better  than  Peaches  ;  they  do  not  drop, 
their  buds  like  the  latter.  Cardinal  and 
Early  Rivers  have  come  to  stay  as  first  early 
fruit,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  manv 
people  appreciate  forced  Peaches  alone. 

James  Mayne. 

fheton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Carnations  — Since  these  were  layered,  as 
previously  advised,  the  weather  has  been  very 
favourable  for  the  encouragement  of  root 
action,  and  they  should  now  be  ready  for  tak¬ 
ing  up  and  potting  or  transferring  to  their 
flowering  quarters.  The  layers  should  he 
severed  carefully  from  the  old  plant,  and  if 
one  keeps  them  in  pots  through  the  winter 
these  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  well- 
drained.  A  suitable  mixture  for  pottino-  in 
will  consist  of  loam,  decayed  leaf  soil,  and  an 
ample  addition  of  sharp  sand  to  keep  if  quite 
porous.  Pot  firmly  and  place  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  plunge  in  cinder  ashes  on  a  protected 
ballast  or  other  suitable  site.  Autumn 
planting  can  be  practised  on  well-drained  and 
light  soils,  but  the  ground  should  be  well 
prepared  beforehand,  and  when  planting  place 
a  handful  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  round  the  roots 
of  each,  which  will  do  much  to  encourage  them 
to  root  well  before  winter.  A  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  will  be  a  suitable  distance  to  plant 
apart  each  way. 


Foxgloves.--  Those  which  were  sown  in  the 
summer  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  plant 
out,  ;md  for  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden 
and  woodland  nothing  gives  a  more  pleasing 
effect.  If  the  soil  is  not  good  it  should  b© 
taken  out  and  replaced  with  some  good  loam 
and  leaf  soil,  and  when  planting  sufficient 
room  should  be  allowed  for  each  to  develop 
perfectly.  A.  E.  T. 

The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Violets. — No  good  purpose  will  be  served  by 
leaving  these  longer  in  the  open.  By  lifting 
and  transferring  the  plants  to  their  winter 
quarters  at  this  time  they  will  become  re¬ 
established  and  better  fitted  for  passing 
through  the  dull  winter  months.  The  fra- 
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article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week.  B 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  ( \V. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK’S  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Y.  Z.”  for  his  article  on  “An 
Amateur’s  Greenhouse,”  p.  734. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was  awarded 
to  ‘Heather  Bell”  for  his  article  on  “A  Cold 
Greenhouse,”  p.  731  ;  and  another  to  “D.  V.  E.,” 
for  an  article  on  “  Earwigs  on  Dahlias,”  p.  732. 

A  prize  was  also  aw-arded  to  “  H.  Page  ”  for  a 
device,  “To  Protect  Peas  and  Beaus  against  I 
Mice.” 

Y_ _ ) 

grant  \iolets  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all, 
and  room  should  be  found  for  as  many  plants 
as  possible.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  planting  in  frames  or  brick  pits,  but  some 
may  be  potted  up  for  the  conservatory.  In 
my  opinion  the  best  all-round  varieties  are 
Marie  Louise,  double  lavender  blue  :  Comte 
Brazza,  double  white  ;  and  Princess  of  Wales, 


single  violet.  Where  quantities  arc  grown  in 
frames  these  should  be  prepared  beforehand 
by  placing  therein  10  inches  of  good  soil, 
bringing  this  up  well  to  the  roof  glass,  so 
that  when,  the  plants  are  inserted  tint  foliage 
will  be  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  glass. 
A  good  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  old  pot¬ 
ting  soil,  and  decayed  manure,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal,  will  answer 
well.  The  plants  should  receive  a  copious 
watering  the  day  before  lifting,  so  that  plenty 
of  soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots.  In  planting, 
avoid  burying  the  crowns,  and  when  the  work 
is  completed  give  a  good  watering  and  keep 
close  and  shaded  for  a  week,  after  which  admit 
air  in  abundance,  both  day  and  night  when 
the  weather  is  favourable — indeed,  on  mild 
nights  the  lights  should  be  left  off  to  induce 
sturdy  growth  and  fine  flowers. 

Chrysanthemums  — The  autumn-flowering 
varieties  will  now  be  making  a  fine  display  in 
the  conservatory.  Successional  plants  still 
standing  in  the  open  should  now  be  housed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  late-flowering 
kinds  ;  these  will  come  to  no  harm  for  a  little 
longer,  provided  they  are  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  housed  too  early  the  flower¬ 
ing  shoots  become  drawn  and  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  blossoms  in  an  erect  position.  Plants 
that  are  being  grown  for  large  blooms  may  be 
housed,  taking  care  that  they  receive  full  air 
and  light  until  the  flowers  commence  to  open. 
Syringe  the  plants  with  an  approved  mildew 
specific  before  housing,  and  likewise  cleanse 
the  pots.  Attend  to  the  removal  of  suckers 
arid  weeds,  and  if  room  has  been  left  for 
another  top-dressing  let  it  be  applied  at  once, 
adding  to  the  compost  a  good  sprinkling  of 
artificial  manure.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Replanting  Evergreens.— Where  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  transplant  Conifers  or  other  ever¬ 
greens  this  can  now  be  proceeded  with,  and 
the  showery  weather  we  have  experienced  of 
late  will  be  most  favourable  for  the  operation. 
Where  interest  is  taken  in  trees  and  shrubs  it 
is  most  important  that  they  be  removed  and 
afforded  more  room  when  necessary,  especiallv 
with  all  kinds  of  evergreens,  as  the  majority, 
unlike  deciduous  ones,  do  not  again  furnish 
branches  if  these  through  any  cause  die,  as 
the  lower  ones  always  do  when  the  various 
subjects  become  crowded  and  cannot  have  the 
full  benefit  of  light  and  air.  Each  specimen, 
whatever  its  character,  should  be  allowed 
sufficient  space  to  extend  without  injury  to 
its  neighbour.  When  it  has  been  decided 
what  position  a  shrub  is  to  occupy  a  hole  large 
enough  to  contain  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  the' 
roots  spread  round  should  be  taken  out.  and 
in  lifting  the  shrub  retain  as  much  soil  and 
damage  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  especi¬ 
ally  the  small  ones.  When  placing  in  the 
new  site  spread  the  roots  out  evenly,  and  cover 
with  some  of  the  finest  soil,  pressing-  firmly 
as  the  hole  is  filled  up.  V  ith  good-sized 
specimens  it  will  be  necessary  to  -stake  or 
secure  them  firmly  against  rough  winds,  as 
these  are  often  the  cause  of  irreparable 
damage, 

Piotecting  Material  — For  the  protection 
of  choice  shrubs,  the  covering  of  Roses,  etc. . 
nothing  is  better  than  the  common  Bracken, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  good  quantity 
of  this  as  soon  as  it  becomes  brown.  When 
dry  it  should  be  stored  in  a  shed,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use  as  required. 
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Hibiscus  syriacus. — The  several  single 
and  double  varieties  of  this  handsome  shrub 
are  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  quantities  of 
blossom  they  produce  in  autumn,  which  do 
much  to  brighten  the  appearance  of  the  shrub¬ 
bery  at  this  time  of  the  year.  For  small 
gardens  they  are  especially  well  suited,  as 
they  want  little  attention,  and  are  not  exact¬ 
ing"  in  their  requirements.  A  fairly  deep, 
moist  soil  suits  them  to  perfection.  Dwarf 
bushes  and  those  worked  on  standards  of 
medium  height  can  both  be  obtained,  and  a 
good  selection  of  colour  would  be  found  among 
such  varieties  as,  totus  albus,  a  beautiful 
single  pure  white,  Coelestis,  Violet  Clair, 
ruber  plenus,  carneus  plenus,  puniceus 
plenus,  roseus  plenus,  and  Boule  de  Feu. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cattleyas.— I  do  not  desire  to  recommend 
the  Cattleya  genus  and  its  allies  as  suitable 
subjects  for  cultivation  by  amateurs.  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  that  there  are  a  small 
number  of  amateurs  who  have  the  facilities  for 
the  cultivation  of  stove  and  liot-house  plants, 
and  I  think  it  as  well  at  times  to  deal  with 
the  subjects  that  may  be  cultivated  under 
the  same  conditions  as  that  provided  in  the 
successful  growing  of  a  general  collection  of 
ordinary  stove  plants.  lliere  are  uianj 
hybrids  and  species  of  Cattleyas  or  their  allies 
that  may  be  accommodated  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  I  would  desire  now  to  draw  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  kinds  which  will  afford 
a  supply  of  flowers  during  the  early  autumn 
and  winter  months.  Perhaps  the  best,  cer- 
tainly  the  most  reasonable  to  secure,  being  C. 
labiata,  which  commence  to  expand  their 
flowers  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  and 
will  give  a  succession  of  flowers,  providing 
several  plants  are  grown,  until  the  end  of 
November.  Plants  of  this  species  that  have 
matured  their  growth,  and  those  with  their 
bulbs  undeveloped,  should  be  placed  in;  a  posi- 
tion  where  they  may  obtain  ample  lig  it, 
shading  only  when  there  is  danger  of  the  sun  s 
direct  "rays"  scorching  the  foliage.  This  not 
only  assists  the  proper  ripening  of  the  back¬ 
ward  growths,  but  will  also  materially  add 
to  the"  quality  and  substance  of  the  flowers 
when  they  expand.  C.  dowiana  and  the 
variety  C.  d.  aurea  are  not  by  any  means  the 
most  satisfactory  plants  to  grow.  In  many 
cases  I  know  they  deteriorate  a  few  years  after 
importing,  but  where  suitable  positions  are 
found  to  meet-  their  requirements  they  are 
among  the  most  attractive  species  of  the 
aenusT  I  have  always  found  these  plants  do 
most  satisfactorily  grown  in  baskets,  or  in 
shallow  pans,  so  that  they  can  be  suspended 
near  the  roof  glass,  where  they  can  procure 
ample  light,  and  where  there  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  of  the  house. 
They  produce  their  gold  and  crimson  flowers 
from  September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  C. 
Harrisoniae  and  the  allied  C.  Loddigesn  are 
annually  imported,  and  may  be  procured  for 
a  modest  outlay.  They  will  grow  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  stove. 
The  elongated,  generally  twin-leaved  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  render  their  cultivation  in  pots  desir¬ 
able.  Although  classed  as  winter  and  spring- 
flowering  plants,  the  conditions  under  which 
plants  are  'grown  have  so  much  influence  that 
flowers  are  often  produced  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  C.  bowringiana  is  another  autumn 
flowering  species  that  is  by  no  means  largely 
cultivated.  It  is  not  a  difficult  species  to 


grow,  and  when  perfection  in  cultivation  is 
attained  it  is  a  most  useful  and  desirable 
acquisition.  It  is  to  the  hybrids  that  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  C.  bowringiana 
as  one  of  the  parents  that  I  would  draw  par¬ 
ticular  attention  ;  they  have  a  remarkably 
robust  constitution,  and  are  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  the  winter-flowering  Cattleyas. 
C.  Mantinii  (aurea  and  bowringiana)  in  its 
best  forms  is  one  of  the  finest.  C.  Portia 
(labiata  and  bowringiana),  C.  wendland- 
iana  (Warscewicizii  and  bowringiana),  and 
C.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whiteley  (bowringiana  and 
hardyana)  are  among  the  most  desirable  of 
the  remaining  hybrids  of  this  section.  The 
hybrids  that  have  been  obtained  from  the  in¬ 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Scillas.  -I  intend  this  week  to  deal  briefly 
with  some  bulbs  that  are  not  so  much  in 
evidence  as  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip  and  the 
Crocus,  but  all  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden.  I  begin  with  the  Scillas.  S. 
Sibirica,  S.s.  alba  and  S.  multiflora  are 
specially  to  be  commended  for  brightening  up 
the  flower  garden  during  March  and  early 
April.  A  good  plan  is  to  plant  in  lines  near 
the  Box  or  grass,  and  leave  them  undisturbed 
for  a  period  of  years.  They  should  be  got  in 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  plant  about 
3in.  deep  and  from  4in.  to  6in.  apart.  S. 
campanulata  alba  and  S.c.  carnea  (rosy)  are 
also  well  worth  growing  ;  they  grow  about  9in. 
high,  and  flower  in  May. 

Chionodoxas. — These  much  resemble  the 
Scillas,  but  flower  rather  earlier,  C. 
Luciliae  being  known  as  “  The  Glory  of  the 
Snow.”  This  and  C.  gigantea  and  C.  sar- 
densis  are  specially  worthy  of  a  place  and 
require  treatment  similar  to  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  Scillas. 

Erythroniurns. — The  Erythroniums  or 
Dog’s-tooth  Violet  are  all  very  attractive,  both 
in  flower  and  foliage,  coming  into  flower  dur¬ 
ing  April  in  our  northern  regions.  Where  a 
bed  can  be  devoted  to  them  it  is  an  advantage, 
but  not  a  necessity.  They  should,  however, 
have  a  light  rich  soil,  and  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  too  frequently ;  an  annual  top 
dressing  will  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Sisyrinchiums. — There  are  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  these,  but  S.  grandiflorum  and  S.g. 
album  are  best  known ;  the  former  lias 
purple  flowers.  They  should  have  a  well- 
drained  soil  and  make  excellent  rockery 
plants.  Plant  3in.  deep-.  Thley  flower  in 
April.  C.  C. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Early  Mums. — As  these  come  into  bloom 
they  should  be  introduced  to  the  conservatory 
to  take  the  place  of  summer  plants  going 
out  of  flower. 

Liliums. — These  will  now  mostly  be  past, 
but  attention  must  be  given  to  the  withdrawal 


fluence  of  Laelia  crispa,  such  as  Lc.  Bryan, 
Lc.  Nysa,  and  others  of  this  section  are 
easily  procurable,  and  are  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cultivate.  Lc.  bletchleyensis  (L. 
tenebrosa  and  C.  Warscewiczii)  has  now  be¬ 
come  so  plentiful  that  it  may  be  obtained  for  a 
reasonable  cost.  It  is  free  growing,  and 
altogether  a  first  rate  autumn-flowering  plant. 
Lc.  callistoglossa  is  a  first  rate  hybrid,  and 
a  very  desirable  plant.  Space  does  not  permit 
a  fuller  list,  but  thei’e  are  many  attractive 
hybrids  that  might  be  included  in  the  above 
list.  The  hybrids  in  all  cases  are  far  easier 
to  cultivate  than  the  species,  and  are  thus  the 
more  worthy  of  attention. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


of  water  by  degrees  to  insure  a  natural  pro¬ 
cess  of  ripening. 

Montbretias. — Except  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  many  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  Montbretias  are  best  treated  as 
cool  conservatory  plants.  As  they  only  rest 
for  a  short  period  they  should  be  plotted  up 
early  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping 
them  rather  dry  till  the  young  leaves  appear. 

General  preparations  should  now  be  made 
for  housing  all  tender  plants,  as  frosts  may 
now  occur  at  any  time.  Foliage  plants 
should  be  sponged  and  syringed  wherever 
necessary.  The  sux-face  soil  of  pots  should 
be  cleaned  and  topdressed  where  necessary. 

C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cauliflower. — It  is  now  about  time  to  think 
of  getting  a  frame  ready  in  which  to  prick 
off  the  little  seedlings  that  are  to  stand 
the  winter.  First  put  in  three  or  four  inches 
of  rough  leaves.  This  acts  as  drainage,  and 
when  lifting  the  plants  in  spring  the  leaves 
stick  to  the  roots  and  enable  us  to  secure  a 
good  ball  to  each  plant.  If  the  soil  is  at  all 
poor,  a  small  quantity  of  well-rotted  horse 
manure  may  be  mixed  with  it,  but  on  no 
account  should  the  soil  be  too  rich.  Three 
inches  of  soil  is  quite  sufficient,  and  it  is  well 
to  make  it  quite  firm  by  treading  evenly  down. 
Dibble  in  about  three  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  keep  close 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days.  Afterwards 
admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
during  very  fine  days  remove  the  sashes  alto¬ 
gether.  The-  idea  is  to  have  the  little  plants 
as  hardy  and  dwarf  as  possible  before  the 
advent  of  severe  weather. 

Lettuce. — These  may  receive  the  same 
treatment  in  every  way  as  recommended  foi 
Cauliflower.  Earlier  sowings  that  may  seem 
likely  to  be  injured  by  frost  may  be  preserved 
in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time  ii 
they  are  carefully  lifted  and  heeled  in  undei 
a  north  wall. 

Tomatos.— These  are  still  fairly  abundant 
but  must  now  receive  a  little  warmth.  Tin 
pipes  should  be  kept  fairly  warm  during  the 
day,  and  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  the  house 
It  is  mainly  damp  that  is  injurious  at  this 
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season.  Those  with  plenty  of  accommodation 
may  now  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  ' of  Sutton’s 
Winter  Beauty  or  other  good  winter  variety. 
Unless  much  care  and  .attention  can  be  paid 
to  these  early  sowings  it  is  useless  to  expect 
success.  Very  few  people  rely  on  cuttings 
nowadays,  but  should  it  be  deemed  expedient 
to  try  this  meitlhod  now  is  a  good  time  to 
insert  the  cuttings.  Select  nice  healthy, 
short-jointed  side  shoots.  Use  thumb  pots, 
and  do  not  give  too  much  heat,  or  the 
chances  of  success  are  small. 

General  Work.. — Continue  to  remove  all 
spent  crops.  In  taking  out  pea  stakes  it  is 
generally  useless  to  store  any  but  spn'uce  or 
larch  stakes.  All  the  others  usually  last  but 
the  one  season,  so  they  had  better  be  burned 
along  with  the  pea  straw.  Burn  all  rubbish 
that  will  burn,  as  by  doing  so  hosts  of  vermin 
aro  destroyed  that  would  other-wise  escape  to 
torment  us  next  season.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

The  picking  of  fruit  will  require  daily  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  season,  looking  over  early  varie¬ 
ties  to-  get  the  fruit  stored  before  they  drop, 
yet  not  gathering  as  long  as  they  will  stay  on 
the  branches.  The  longer  one  can  leave  them 
on  the  tree,  the  better  do  they  keep.  Such 
varieties  as  Early  Julian  and  Early  Margaret 
are  all  quite  ripe,  as  are  also  Lady  Sudeley, 
Langley  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  and 
Red  Astrachan.  Kitchen  sorts  also  requiring 
attention  are  Lord  SufBeld,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Cellini,  Keswick,  and  Potts’  Seedling. 

The  fruit  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  the  storing  of  fruit  begins.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  packing  fruit,  and  also 
in  laying  them  out  carefully.  If  possible, 
they  should  be  placed  in  an  upright  position 
on  the  shelf,  and  only  one  layer  deep.  This 
enables  one  more  readily  to  look  over  the  fruit 
from  time  to  time  later  in  the  year. 

Raspberry  quarters  will  at  this  stage  be 
greatly  benefited  by  having  all  the  old  canes 
cut  away  at  once  to  give  air  to  the  young 
canes  to  get  them  ripened.  These  must  be 
removed  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  young  rods  which  are  left  for  next  year’s 
crop.  J.  Fraser,  Smith. 


A  Late  Flowering  Catchfly. 

(Sttene  Schafta  ) 

Amongst  the  neat  growing,  late  blooming 
species  of  Catchfly  suitable  for  the  rockery, 
none  is  more  interesting  or  prettier  than  the 
subject  of  this  note.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
average  size  for  the  genus  and  of  a  rich  rose 
colour.  The  flower  stems  are  slightly 
branched,  bearing  several  flowers,  but  only 
rise  to  a  height  of  3in.  or  4in.  above  the  soil. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  to  get  it  in  its 
finest  form  and  to  flower  best  it  must  be 
planted  in  a  moderately  damp  situation  upon 
the  rockery.  Indeed,  if  not  planted  on  an 
elevated  and  dry  situation  it  will  thrive 
admirably.  If  planted  on  a  dry  ledge,  growth 
is  limited,  and  the  number  of  flowers  par¬ 
ticularly  so.  In  a  pocket  near  the  base  of  the 
rockery  it  is  happy  and  flowers  quite  pro¬ 
fusely  in  August  or  into  September. 


Mr.  Geo.  Bustard,  V.M.H.,  has  forwarded 
to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  a  donation  of  £5  18s.  6d.,  being  the 
amount  received  by  him  for  naming  fruit  for 
non-customers  and  the  trade. 


VEGETABLES  ALL  TMEYEAR  R0UND- 


This  beautiful  plant  is  considered  by  many 
growers  to  be  the  first  salad.  The  leaves  are 
handsome,  and  the  roots,  when  properly 
grown,  are  very  substantial-looking  and 
attractive. 

The  Soil  and  Situation.— A  deep,  fine  loam 
is  the  best,  because  evenly-shaped  roots  may 
be  grown  in  such.  Lumpy  soil  is  responsible 
for  malformed  roots,  also  t|be  addition  of 
fresh,  strawy  manure  just  before  the  seeds 
are  sown.  It  is  while  the  plants  are  young 
that  they  become  ill-shaped  ;  the  tender  roots 
touching  obstacles  turn  aside,  or  grow  fork¬ 
shaped. 

Therefore  attend  first  to  the  p reparation  of 
the  ground.  Have  it  deeply  trenched  and  the 
lumps  found  thoroughly  broken  up.  Select 
ground  which  has  been  heavily  manured  the 
previous  year,  but  where  roots  of  a 
similar  kind  have  not  lately  been  grown. 
Furthermore,  the  site  should  be  an  open  one, 
and  in  a  dry  part  in  preference  to  a  naturally 
damp  one. 


THINNING  BEET-ROOT. 

The  central  plant  is  not  lifted  from  the  soil,  and 
is  the  one  to  retain.  The  others  are  partially  raised 
out  of  the  ground,  which  fact  generally  proves  that 
the  roots  are  crooked. 

Sowing  the  Seeds.  — Some  persons  sow  the 
seeds  early,  with  the  result  that  the  seedlings 
appear  in  patches  ;  they  become  rather  stunted 
in  cold  weather,  and,  later,  develop  into  very 
coarse  plants,  the  roots  resembling  Mangolds. 
Amateurs  will  thus  see  that  there  is  really  no 
advantage  gained  by  early  sowing.  The  first 


week  in  May  is  quite  soon  enough.  The  seeds 
germinate  quickly,  and  grow  rapidly  into  nice 
plants  and  well-shaped  roots  possessing  a  rich 
colour. 

After  raking  over  the  surface  soil,  taking 
away  the  largest  stones  and  any  sticks 
found,  lay  down  a  garden  line  and  draw  out 
drills  2  in.  deep,  and  from  15  in.  to  18in. 
apart.  Drop  two  or  three  seeds  at  intervals 
of  8in.4  or  so  in  the  drills.  If  you  possess  some 
wood  ashes,  scatter  a  small  quantity  in  the 
drills  before  closing  in  the  seeds. 

The  work  of  thinning  out  should  be  done 
fairly  early,  and  the  method  of  sowing  will 
facilitate  it,  as  there  will  be  the  two  extra 
plants,  sometimes  only  one,  to  pull  out  of  each 
clump  instead  of  seedlings  all  along  the  rows. 
Leave  the  best-shaped  specimen  in  every 
instance. 

The  Summer  culture  is  very  simple.  See 
that  the  crop  is  kept  quite  free  from  weeds, 
of  course,  and  even  when  there  are  not  any 
weeds  to  be  seen  ply  the  Dutch  hoe  at  times 
between  the  rows  to  maintain  the  surface  soil 
in  a  loose  state ;  the  plants  will  make  better 
progress  if  this  is  done. 

Lifting  and  Sorting  the  Roots.  —All  the 
plants  should  be  harvested  before  severe  frost 
has  injured  them.  A  few  early  white  frosts 
will  not  do  much  harm,  but  still  it  is  better 
to  avoid  any  risk. 

Use  a  garden  fork  to  raise  the  roots  with ; 
do  not  forcibly  pull  them  out  by  seizing  hold 
of  the  tops.  The  aim  should  be  to  preserve 
all  the  juice,  as  when  this  is  retained  the  Beet 
has  a  richer  appearance  when  cooked.  To  this 
end  also  twist  off  the  tops  instead  of  cutting 
the  latter  with  a  knife.  Choose  a  cool  place 
for  storing  the  roots  in.  Pack  them  with 
sand,  dry  soil,  or  ashes;  and  if  there  is  not 
any  shed  available,  store  them  in  a  shallow 
trench  or  dry  ground  near  a  wall  01- 
fence.  Place  the  roots  in  an  upright  position, 
well  pack  them  in  sand,  and  finally  cover  with 
straw  in  frosty  weather. 

Varieties — Cheltenham  Green-top,  dark 
roots  of  good  quality  ;  Dell’s  Black,  Pragnell’s 
Exhibition,  Nutting’s-  Dwarf  Red,  and  New 
Red  Globe,  an  improved  Egyptian  Turnip- 
rooted  variety,  with  a  good  rich  colour. 

In  season  from  August  to  the  following 
May,  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve.  G. 
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Suburban  Front  Garden. 

A  Wealth  of  Shrubs  and  Climbers. 

The  taste  of  the  owners  or  tenants  of  sub¬ 
urban  villas  does  not  always  run  to  flowers.  In 
many  cases  they  exhibit  a  decided  preference 
for  shrubs,  and  not  all  of  the  gardens  which 
are  devoted  to  shrubs  contain  the  same  class  of 
plants.  There  is  now  a  great  wealth  of  variety, 
and  evidently  the  suburban  dweller  is  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  the  great  variety  at  his  command, 
and  the  selection  of  those  particular  things 
which  he  admires  would  indicate  a  cultivation 
of  taste  for  beautiful  vegetation  quite  apart 
from  flowers. 

The  particular  garden  to  which  I  refer  in 
this  instance  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets  ;  the  small  lawn  is  triangular,  and  has 
a  simple  edging  of  Pelargoniums  and  Lobelias 
next  the  pathway  in  front  of  the  house.  More 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  borders  suited 


for  planting  with  shrubs.  Very  prominent 
are  uncut  bushes  of  the  golden  Privet  and 
Euonymus  japonicus  aureo-marginatus.  which 
form  dwarf  bushes.  Intel-mixed  with  these  are 
standards  of  the  variegated  Box  Elder,  Labur¬ 
num,  Hawthorns,  and  other  trees  of  that 
character,  which  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers  of  foliage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  narrow  borders  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  the  house  are  similarly  planted  with  un¬ 
pruned  shrubs,  regelated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  brick  front  of  the  house  is  covered  with 
Japanese  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii),  which 
commenced  assuming  its  beautiful  bronzy  hue 
before  the  end  of  August.  This  early  colour¬ 
ing  probably  indicates  a  dry  or  sandy  sub-soil. 
A  broad  ledge  over  the  side  door  had  been 
used  for  a  disrplay  of  pot  plants,  including 
white  Marguerites,  pink  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo¬ 
niums  and  Fuchsias,  all  of  which  had  evidently 
been  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
for  they  flowered  splendidly  for  weeks 
together.  Q.  0.  R. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Pentstemons, 
and  varieties  galore  have  been  praised  by 
writers,  but  one  is  apt  to  forget,  therefore  a 
note  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  may  serve 
to  remind  others  what  they  have  missed  by 
not  securing  them.  I  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  several  varieties  through  a  plague  of  wire- 
worm,  which  never  made  its  presence  known 
until  the  plants  were  in  their  quarters. 

A  glorious  thing  is  Edwin  Beckett,  a  rosy 
scarlet,  with  a  darker  margin,  great  in  size, 
great  in  all  ways.  George  Home  has  the 
colour  of  a  soldier’s  tunic,  the  white  throat 
being  splendid,  a  most  striking  colour.  Emile 
Rodigas  at  first  looks  much  like  it,  but  the 
colour  is  darker,  the  trumpets  being  very 
large- 

A  grand  spike  has  John  A.  Elliot.,  the  choco¬ 
late-marked  throat  showing  up  well  against 
the  rosy  crimson  trumpet.  As  a  rose  I  ad¬ 
mire  John  Jennings;  the  shade  is  fine,  the 
throat  being  pure  white.  The  crimson  scarlet 
of  Lady  Arthur  will  tell  anywhere,  the  white 
throat  with  dark  margin  throwing  the  colour 
well  out.  Lewis  D.  Wigan  is  somewhat  like 
it,  but  it  comes  larger,  a  truly  grand  flower. 
For  massing,  Miss  Talbot  is  most  telling,  the 
■vivid  crimson  making  a  perfect  blaze.  Mrs. 
Forbes  has  a  huge  trumpet  and  a  great  spike, 
which  tends  to  make  it  a  crimson  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  A  light  scarlet  is  Mrs.  Oliver,  a  crim¬ 
son  margin  showing  up  the  white  throat.  A 
wonderful  flower  is  Mrs.  Jennings,  being  soft 
pink  in  colour.  It  has  chocolate  markings  in 
the  throat.  Apart  from  its  grand  trumpet 


and  fine  spikes,  it  blooms  very  freely.  A 
beautiful  crimson  and  red  is  M.  Deherain, 
whilst  M.  Millardet  has  darker  flowers. 

Peter  Headman  brings'  us  to  white,  the  only 
colour  being  a  scarlet  edge.  Colour  seems  so 
much  associated  with  Pentstemons  that  one 
cannot  realise  a  pure  white.  Of  rosy  lilac 
hue  is  Simon  Campbell,  with  dark  markings  ; 
whilst  the  ground  colour  of  Arthur  J.  Ward 
is  the  same.  It  has  a  pure  white  throat. 
William  Oliver  has  a  dark  chocolate  circle 
around  the  white  throat,  the  main  colour  being 
rosy  crimson. 

Lord  Rothschild  is  a  magnificent  thing, 
rosy  pink,  with  a  veined  throat. 

Jane  Dieulafay  is  whiter  than  Peter  Read- 
man,  the  tinting  being  but  slight.  The  final 
of  my  batch  is  Dr.  Barrie,  a  purple  crimson, 
with  a  white  throat,  and  a  few  veins. 

I  would  very  much  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
list  is  exhaustive,  or  that  they  are  the  finest  ; 
but  they  please  me,  and  I  fear  I  am  a  trifle 
hard  to  satisfy.  A  fault  with  these  named 
sorts  is  their  sparse  growth. 

Very  few  make  really  good  shoots,  so  that 
propagation  is  slow  unless  one  acts  viciously 
for  a  season,  and  stops  all  flowers  until  a 
stock  is  worked  up. 

The  time  is  now  suitable  for  propagating, 
and  the  spikes  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
longer  than  necessary  if  a  stock  is  desired. 
Fortunately,  they  are  not  hard  to  strike  ;  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  no  culture  at  all.  A  cold  frame 
doeg  the  work.  Cal. 


Cattleyas.  ± 


Perhaps  this  short  article  may  be  of  use  to 
some  gardener  who  has  a  longing  to  become 
a  raiser  of  hybrid  Orchids,  and  yet  does  not 
know  the  best  way  to  raise  such.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  curtail  my  notes  to  get  them 
in  the  allotted  space  (one  column). 

After  having  got  your  seed  pod  or  capsule 
ripe  on  the  jrlant,  it  will  be  found  a  good 
idea  to  cut  it  and  wrap  it  up  well  in  white 
paper,  and  then  carry  it  about  for  three  or 
four  days  in  one’s  waistcoat  pocket,  as  by  so 
doing  the  heat  from;  your  body  will  thoroughly 
ripen  the  seeds,  as  you  cannot  well  lay  the 
seeds  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  air,  for  they  are 
so  very  minute  that  they  would  blow  away 
with  only  a  breath  of  air. 

Row  prepare  your  pots.  I  use  48s  always. 
First,  three  parts  fill  the  same  with  broken 
crocks,  then  get  some  old  but  sweet  Orchid 
compost,  and  well  scald  same,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  insect  life.  Now  get  some  coarse  calico, 
and  cut  a  piece  about  8in.  square.  Then  put 
enough  of  the  compost  on  the  calico,  so  that 
when  it  is  made  into  a  ball  the  size  of  the  pot 
top  the  centre  of  the  mound  will  be  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  but  the  sides 
must  be  fully  fin.  below  the  rim.  Let  the 
ends  of  the  calico  rest  on  crocks ;  then  get 
some  finely-chopped  Sphagnum  moss,  and 
press  some  in  all  round  but  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Now,  when  the  calico  has  been  well 
moistened,  it  is  ready  to  have  seeds  sown  on 
to  it. 

After  sowing,  put  the  pot  into  a  close,  warm, 
propagating  frame  ;  it  must  be  sprayed  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Never  water  with  a  can  ; 
only  spray  them  with  a  fine  spray,  or  all  your 
labours  will  be  wasted.  Give  air  for  a  short 
while  once  a  uay. 


THE  WAY  TO  RAISE  THESE 
MAGNIFICENT 

HYBRID  ORCHIDS. 

In  about  ten  days  (providing  the  seed  is 
fertile)  you  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  be 
able  to  see  good  seed  from  bad,  and,  with 
proper  care  and  attention,  in  seven  weeks  or 
so  you  will  see  some  baby  Orchids  for  your 
trouble. 

The  shortest  time  in  which  Cattleya 
hybrid  seeds  have  germinated  with  me  was 
in  five  weeks  and  four  days,  and  I  may  say  I 
at  present  have  some  five  or  six  hundred  on 
seed  pots,  many  ready  to  prick  off. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some  small  thumb 
pots  ready  filled  to  prick  off  into  a  good  fort¬ 
night  before  wanted.  Fill  same  with  crocks 
half  full,  and  then  fill  up  with  a  compost  of 
well-chopped  sphagnum  moss,  Oak  leaves,  and 
peat.  Prick  off  as  soon  as  you  can  see  small 
leaves,  say  from  gin.  to  fin.  in  length. 

Very  great  care  and  attention  are  required, 
and  patience,  or  failure  will  be  the  result. 

With  the  Editor’s  sanction,  I  will  give  a 
further  article  in  a  short  while  on  raising 
Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cypri- 
pediums.  Japonica. 

[Please  do. — Ed.] 

- ♦ - 

Omphalodes  Luciliae. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Forget-Me-Not,  and  are  usually 
of  some  shade  of  blue,  varying  to  white.  In 
this  instance  the  flowers  may  be  described  as 
pale  sky-blue  with  a  creamy-yellow  eye.  The 
spathulate  leaves  are  also  of  sea-green  hue. 
The  slender  flower  stems  spread  about  over 
the  foliage  so  that  altogether  it  is  a  slender 
plant  chiefly  suitable  for  planting  on  the 
rockery.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  choice 
subject  for  such  a  situation. 


A  Rich  Gentian  Blue  Flower. 

( Exacum  zeylanicum.) 

The  flowers  of  this  Gentian-wort  do  not 
belie  the  character  of  the  family  for  their 
rich  and  dazzling  intensity  of  blue.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  cymes, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  produce  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  orange  anthers 
which  strongly  recall  the  flower  of  a  Potato.’ 
Certainly  this  section  of  the  order  comes  very 
close  to  the  Potato  family,  but  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  under  notice  are  opposite  instead  of 
being  alternate.  The  plants  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  on  August  15th  were  16in. 
high,  and  freely  branched.  Tire  plant  prac¬ 
tically  likes  stove  heat,  but  could  well  be 
utilised  in  the  conservatory  during  the 
summer  months.  In  gardens  the  plant  is 
better  known  under  the  name  of  E.  macran- 
thum. 


THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 


As  an  Onion  grower,  I  feel  impelled  to  join, 
issue  with  “  W.  P.  R.”  when  he  critises  Mr. 
H.  Morris. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  all  Onion 
cultivators  used  soot  in  large  quantities, 
because  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  maggot,  or, 
correctly  speaking,  the  fly.  “  W.  P.  R.”  is 
apparently  acquainted  with  the  life  history 
of  the  Onion  fly,  therefore  it  must  be  patent 
to  him  that  if  the  fly  is  kept  from  depositing 
its  eggs  there  will  be  no  maggot.  For  the 
same  reason  Celery  growers  scatter  soot  along 
the  trenches  to  keep  off  the  fly  before  egg- 
depositing  commences. 

To  think  soot  would  kill  the  maggot  in  the 
Celery  leaf  would  be  equally  as  ridiculous  as 
imagining  it  would  destroy  Onion  maggot  in 
the  bulb. 

The  use  of  paraffin  spray  is  quite  ineffica¬ 
cious  as  a  destroyer  of  either  Onion  or  Celery 
maggot,  but  it  is  a  perfect  preventive  of  fly 
attacks. 

However,  when  soot  is  available  I  always 
use  it,  because  of  its  stimulative  properties. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  Onion  expert,  but 
I  never  am  troubled  with  Onion  maggot  nor 
that  other  terrible  plague,  mildew,  and  I 
attribute  my  immunity  entirely  to  the  use  of 
soot  in  conjunction  with  salt.  Some  might 
perhaps  suggest  that  I  reside  in  a  district 
little  affected  by  these  troubles,  but  I  cannot 
recall  a  worse  area.  Everything  depends  on- 
strong  healthy  growth,  and  I  generally  suc¬ 
ceed  with  both  glass-sown  and  outdoor-sown. 

Tripolis  I  do  not  concern  myself  with,  be¬ 
cause  our  spring-sown  crop  is  sufficient  for 
our  needs. 

The  soot  and  salt  are  applied  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season  when  rain  is  about, 
the  first  being  given  when  the  plants  are 
about  two  inches  high.  I  use  one  part  salt 
to  two  of  soot,  and  just  colour  the  ground 
with  the  mixture.  Celery  I  treat  similarly. 

Last  year,  as  was  well  known,  was  a  very 
bad  one  for  Onions,  the  bulbs  going  off  whole¬ 
sale.  We  never  had  a  better  crop,  and  had 
a  fair  surplus  to  dispose  of  when  the  shortage 
was  most  keenly  felt. 

For  outdoor  sowing  I  am  greatly  taken  with 
Improved  Reading,  but  there  are  some  very 
poor  stocks  about. 

Tlie  true  variety  is  a  splendidly  shaped 
firm  flat  bulb,  and  a  grand  keeper.  Another 
very  promising  Onion  is  Golden  Globe,  a  new 
American  sort  of  medium  size.  As  a  keeper  it 
possesses  remarkable  merits,  bulbs  at  the  end 
of  May  being  very  firm  and  devoid  of  growth. 

Cal. 
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The  Chinese  Astilbe  (Astilbe  chinensis). 


Carnation  Enchantress. 
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The  Purple  Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris). 

The  purple  Heather  of  Scotland,  no  doubt, 
has  its  headquarters  or  metropolis  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  where  it 
assumes  its  finest  form,  and  forms  the 
greatest  continuous  stretches,  and  where  it 
acquires  much  of  its  fame  from  those  who  go 
to  the  hills  and  moors  for  the  shooting  season. 
The  homely  shrub  does,  however,  thrive  in 
practically  every  part  of  Britain,  from  Land’s 
End  to  John  o’  Groats.  Indeed,  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  England  it  competes  for  attention 
with  a  number  of  other  heaths  that  are  con¬ 
fined  to  that  locality. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  even 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  heaths,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  sand  formations,  including 
the  Bag  shot  sand  and  the  lower  green  sand. 
Those  who  have  casually  taken  a  stand  on 
the  top  of  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey  and 
looked  down  over  the  lower  green  sand  may 
have  been  astonished  at  the  difference  in  the 
vegetation.  The  purple  Heather  does  not 
like  lime  in  any  form,  consequently  it  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  chalk  except  that  is  over¬ 
laid  by  a  good  bed  of  gravel  or  clay.  On  the 
sand  formation,  however,  like  the  Scotch  Fir, 
the  purple  Heather  revels.  This,  then,  will 
account  for  the  absence  and  presence  of 
Heather  in  two  adjoining  localities  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  London.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a  bouquet  of  the  purple 
Heather  as  gathered  from  a  common  not 
many  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  municipal 
county  of  London.  During  the  month  of 
August  it  was  in  perfection,  perhaps  three 
weeks  earlier  than  it  would  be  on  the  Scotch 
hills.  Besides  the  ordinary  form,  which  we 
illustrate,  numerous  choice  forms  have  been 
picked  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  named  and  preserved  in  gardens  for 
many  years.  Almost  every  one  of  them  is 
worthy  of  careful  cultural  treatment  in 
gardens.  There  is  even  a  double  form  which 
is  very  choice  and  pretty. 

A  Fine  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orientate 
bracteatum  Margaret). 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  con¬ 
siderable  activity  has  been  displayed  in  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  of  the  oriental 
Poppy.  Many  of  these  have  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  original  as  far  as  the 
colour  is  concerned,  but  many  of  them  are 
certainly  very  handsome.  The  variety  brac- 
teatum  has  proved  most  popular  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  new  varieties  on  account  of 
the  greater  size  of  the  flowers. 

The  variety  which  we  represent  has  deli¬ 
cate  pink  flowers  resembling  crumpled  silk, 
with  a  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
This  also  is  a  development  from  the  variety 
known  as  bracteatum.  The  popularity  of 
this  strain  is  due  to  the  larger  flowers  and 
the  fact  that  the  stems  carry  their  flowers 
more  stiffly  erect,  without  staking,  than 
does  the  original  P.  orientale. 

June  is  the  month  of  flowering  for  this 
race  of  Poppies,  but  the  present  is  a  very 
suitable  time  for  propagating  or  increasing 
the  plants.  Where  a  large  stock  is  desired 
the  whole  plant  may  be  lifted  and  separated 


into  as  many  crowns  as  possible,  with  a  few 
roots  to  each.  These,  if  planted  out  in  pro¬ 
perly-prepared  soil,  will  get  established 
before  winter.  If  the  soil  happens  to  be  very 
stiff  and  inclined  to  clay,  it  would  be  safer, 
perhaps,  to  pot  up  each  of  the  crowns  and 
keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  when  they  can 
be  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
Beds  of  these  Poppies  on  the  grass  are  very 
effective,  and  we  think  the  delicately-coloured 
ones  would  be  just  as  attractive  at  a  distance 
as  the  ordinary  scarlet  ones.  The  bunch  of 
flowers  which  we  photographed  was  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  flowers  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
It.  Wallace  and  Co.  at  Regent’s  Park  in 
June. 

Plant  for  the  Lake  Margin  (Gunnera 
manicata). 

Amongst  plants  with  broad  and  sub¬ 
tropical  looking  leaves,  few  are  more  effective 
than  G.  manicata  and  G.  chilensis,  better 
knowm  as  G.  scabra.  That  which  we  illus¬ 
trate  has  perhaps  the  broadest  leaves,  though 
not  the  longest  stalks.  The  plant  is  very 
fond  of  moisture,  and  requires  it  to  support 
its  immense  leaves,  which  may  be  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  For  this  reason 
a  special  position  must  be  prepared  for  the 
plants,  unless  one  has  the  margin  of  a  stream 
or  lake  on  which  to  plant  it.  No  more  effec¬ 
tive  plant  can  be  used  than  G.  manicata  if 
planted,  on  the  opposite  shore  from  the 
beholder  so  that  he  can  look  on  the  face  of 
the  leaves  and  see  their  bold  outlines.  The 
best  plan  is  to  select  a  position  where  the 
ground  of  the  plant  will  be  relatively  dry 
and  the  roots  dipping  down  into  the 
moisture. 

Hardy  Succulents  planted  to  Stand  the 
Winter. 

Many  of  the  Cacti  are  very  nearly  hardy 
in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  England.  The 
chief  difficulty,  however,  in  keeping  them 
alive  during  our  winter  is  on  account  of  the 
moisture  and  the  rapid  changes  from  warm 
to  cold  weather  and  from  snow  to  rain,  etc. 
For  this  reason  some  people  adopt  the  plan 
of  growing  them  in  a  frame  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  off  the  moisture. 

Our  illustration  shows  another  contrivance, 
by  which  they  may  be  grown  practically  in 
the  open  air.  Behind  them  is  a  rocky  bank 
with  some  of  the  stones  projecting  forward 
in  such  a  way  that  they  throw  off  the  rain 
and  thus  leave  the  roots  dry.  The  specimens 
shown  consist  chiefly  of  Opuntias,  but  some 
of  the  Cereus  of  dwarfer  habit  may  also  be 
grown  under  the  same  conditions.  Those 
who  adopt  this  plan  would  be  able  to  get 
their  plants  to  flower  more  freely  by  water¬ 
ing  them  as  they  commence  to  grow. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Cacti  or  take  a 
liking  for  them  can  grow  a  considerable 
number  of  them  in  the  windows  of  their 
dwelling  houses,  where  it  -will  certainly  be 
easy  to  keep  them  sufficiently  dry  to  exist 
throughout  the  winter  without  fire  heat. 
Enthusiasts  for  this  class  of  plants  even  go 
so  far  as  to  build  a  greenhouse  for  their 
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reception.  Another  plan  that  might  be 
adopted  would  be  to  build  -a  miniature  green¬ 
house  as  a  form  of  development  upon  the 
bay  window.  They  would  thus  have  the 
plants  continually  under  their  eye,  and  would 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  species  they 
oould  grow  satisfactorily  under  those  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Chinese  Astilhe  (Astilhe  chinensis). 

The  species  of  Astilbe  belong  to  the  Saxi¬ 
frage  family,  but  they  form  a  connecting 
link  between  this  order  and  the  Rosaceae. 
In  the  latter  family  the  Spiraeas,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  S.  A  mucus,  form  the  connecting 
link.  To  the  ordinary  observer  it  is  indeed 
very  difficult  to  separate  the  two  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  the 
naked  eye. 

Most  of  the  Astilbes  have  white  or  creamy- 
white  flowers,  but  we  have  now  shades 
running  through  pink  to  rose  and  purple  or 
violet-purple.  The  genus  Astilbe  has  pale 
pink  flowers,  and  has  come  into  greater  oi 
less  prominence  recently  through  the  hybrids 
which  have  been  raised  with  it.  While  it 
may  be  said  to  possess  the  habit  and  the  sta¬ 
ture  of  Spiraea  floribunda,  which  we  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  supplementary  sheet  for  August 
26th,  the  flowers  are  more  gracefully  arranged 
on  more  slender  spikes.  The  pink  colour, 
when  fully  brought  out,  is  also  an  additional 
recommendation  by  way  of  contrast  with  the 
white  species.  The  foliage  is  also  orna¬ 
mental  even  before  and  after  the  plant  has 
finished  flowering.  The  plant  which  we 
illustrate  belongs  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Carnation  Enchantress, 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring  a  tree 
flowering  Carnation  was  very  freely  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  various  London  exhibitions. 
This  was  Carnation  Enchantress,  a  delicate 
light  pink  variety,  with  flowers  of  large  size 
and  charming  appearance.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  about  it  was  the  length  and 
slender  character  of  the  stems.  Usually 
these  were  cut  about  2  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
upper  portion  being  slender  allowed  the 
flowers  to  drop  over  gracefully.  Some  years 
ago  raisers  of  Carnations  had  an  idea  that 
the  acme  of  perfection  was  stiff,  erect  stems, 
so  as  to  carry  the  blooms  erect.  This  idea 
has  recently  very  much  fallen  away  after 
varieties,  of  this  character  had  been  shown 
with  long  stems  arranged  in  drooping 
fashion.  The  decorative  effect  of  Carnations 
shown  in  this  manner  appealed  to  the  public 
eye  and  taste  at  once.  We  are  therefore 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  see  many  more 
Carnations  raised  having  this  slender  droop¬ 
ing  habit  that  can  be  employed  with  such 
fine  effect  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  cut 
state.  The  flowers  from  which  our  photo¬ 
graph  was  prepared  were  given  us  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 


Giant  Leeks. — Mr.  A.  M’Clure,  gardener, 
Kincraig,  Antrim  Road,  Belfast,  has  achieved 
a  notable  horticultural  record  by  producing 
some  giant  specimens  of  that  indispensable 
domestic  vegetable,  the  Leek.  One  of  the 
Leeks  is  exactly  4  ft.,  and  the  other  3  ft.  7  in. 
long,  and  the  longer  one  measures  7  in.  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  digestive  apparatus  of  most 
people  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  pro¬ 
perly  assimilate  such  a  monstrous  kind  of 
Leek. 
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International  .  . 
Horticultural  Exhibition 


AT  EDINBURGH. 

SEPTEMBER 
I3th,  I4th  &  I5th. 


The  great  International  Exhibition  just 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society  was.  the  finest 
ever  organised  by  the  society.  It  was  held, 
like  all  recent  shows,  in  the  Waverley  Mar¬ 
ket,  Edinburgh,  which  presented  a  very 
crowded  appearance.  Owing  to  the  great 
number  of  entries,  some  of  those  who  had 
previously  entered  had  their  space  curtailed. 
For  instance,  there  were  over  forty  trade  ex¬ 
hibitors.  There  were  as  many  as  254  com¬ 
petitive  classes,  the  entries  in  these  amount¬ 
ing  to  1863.  The  King’s  Cup  was  offered  on 
condition  that  it  should  go  to-  the  best  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  competitive  fruit  classes. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  features  of  the 
show,  and  excited  a  great  amount  of  keen 
competition.  Of  Grapes  alone  there  were 
over  400  entries,  and  a  splendid  display  they 
made.  Needless  to  say,  the  King’s  Cup 
was  awarded  tot  the  best  exhibit  in  the  Grape 
classes.  The  vegetable  classes  excited  a  great 
deal  of  keen  competition.  Amongst  hardy 
fruit,  Apples  were  plentiful  and  good,  but 
Pears  scarce.  Fruiting  trees  in  pots  were 
also  better  shown  in  Edinburgh  than  we  have 
seen  them  before.  The  top  of  the  Waver  my 
Market  was  used  as  an  overflow  to  stage  or 
exhibit  tire  Conifers  and  other  hardy  trees 
and  shrub®. 

The  show  was  formally  opened  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh.  He  also-  presided  at  the 
dinner  held  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  the  North  British  Hotel 
during  the  evening,  where  a  large  company 
sat  down  to  dinner,  including  many  men  very 
notable  in  horticulture. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Along  the  central  area  of  the  market  was 
a  grand  mass  of  exhibits,  end  to  end,  so  that 
they  seemed  like  one  continuous  display  by 
one  exhibitor.  At  the  west  end  was  the  mag¬ 
nificent  display  put  up  by  Mr.  David  W. 
Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  The 
design  was  a  semicircle,  with  all  the  higher 
plants  at  the  back,  such  as  Bamboos,  Cro¬ 
tons,  and  Dracaenas.  In  front  of  those  were 
some  splendidly  flowered  retarded  Azaleas. 
In  front  were  three  circles  of  Lilium  specio- 
sum  in  variety,  retarded  Spiraeas,  retarded 
Lily  of  the  Y alley,  Verbenas,  Bouvardias, 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Polyantha 
Roses,  and  others,  making  a  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play  of  flowers.  (Gold  Medal  from  the 
R.H.S.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chel¬ 
sea,  came  next  with  a  splendid  lot  of  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage  plants  on  a  sloping  and  roll¬ 
ing  bank.  Nepenthes  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer  canned  six  of  its  huge  pitchers,  and  N. 
-chelsonii  excellens  carried  twenty-four.  Cro¬ 
tons,  Anthuriums,  Cocoloba-  pubescens  grandi- 
flora,  Caladiums  and  Leonotis  Leonurus  were 
all  notable  plants.  Acineta  Humboldtii  car¬ 
ried  three  spikes  of  its  massive  flowers.  The 
group  was  very  much  admired.  The  ground¬ 
work  was  made  up  of  Maidenhair  and  other 
Ferns.  The  vans  bringing  the  plants  were 
delayed  about  twelve  hours  behind  time,  so 
that  all  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Tivey’s  energy 
in  getting  the  group  ready  for  the  show  in 
so  limited  a  time.  (Gold  Medal  from  the 
R.H.S.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  and  Sons,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  set  up  a  group  with  very  tall  Bamboos 


and  Palms  behind,  in  front  of  which  were 
masses  of  Lilies  and  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora.  The  front  portion  was  made  up 
of  variegated  grasses,  Caladiums,  early  flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums,  and  others.  The  Lilies 
were  the  feature. 

•  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higli- 
.  gate,  London,  had  a  massive  bank  of  hardy 
plants,  backed  up  by  clumps  of  the  Reed  Mace, 
New  Zealand  Flax,  Liatris  pycnostachyas, 
Red  Hot  Pokers  and  Winter  Cherries.  They 
also  had  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  hardy  Water  Lilies,  Colchicums, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Gaillardias.  A 
variety  of  the  latter  named  Rownliam’s  Queen 
was  beautifully  zoned  with  pale  yellow,  red 
and  brown.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal 
from  the  R.H.S.). 

Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh,  had  rather  a 
novel  design,  consisting  of  a  cork  arch  be¬ 
hind,  surmounted  by  flowers,  and  having  the 
arch  also  full  of  flowering  and  foliage  sub¬ 
jects.  The  front  represented  a-  dried-up 
stream  or  burn,  with  boulders  all  overgrown 
with  flowers  and  foliage  plants.  Lilies,  Or¬ 
chids,  anl  Croweas  were  the  principal  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  from 
the  R.H.S.) 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  (per  Mr.  James 
Whit-ton,  Superintendent  of  Parks)  sent  a 
very  large  group  of  a  varied  character,  in¬ 
cluding  tine  foliage  plants,  Pitcher  Plants, 
Orchids,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Bromelias.  The 
most  unique  portion  of  the  exhibit  consisted 
of  Marchantias  (Liverworts)  and  Mosses,  such 
as  Hair  Moss,  Hypnum,  Sphagnum,  and  other 
wild  mosses  that  find  the  cooT,  moist  climate 
of  the  north  suitable  to  their  welfare.  Various 
aquatic  plants  were  also  of  leading  interest 
from  a  horticultural  or  botanical  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  John  Phillips,  Grant-on,  Road  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh,  set  up  an  extensive  group  of 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  early 
flowering  Clirysanthemums.  He  grows  Ferns 
well,  and  his  group  included  fine  pieces  of 
Nephrolepis  Westoni,  and  N.  Piersoni.  His 
Lilies  were  also  very  fine.  (Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a 
grand  table  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  including 
well  fruited  trees  of  Schoolmaster,  Rymer, 
and  Newton  Wonder  Apples  ;  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Fertility,  Beurre  Jean  Van  Geert,  Marguerite 
Marillat,  and  other  Pears.  They  also  had 
fruiting  Crabs  and  Plums,  and  gathered 
fruits.  The  -strains  of  Streptocarpi,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Nicotiana  Sanderae  and  Cockscombs 
were  good,  and  splendidly  grown.  (The 
Society’s  Gold  Medal  and  the  Silver  Knigh¬ 
tian  Medal  of  the  R.H.S.) 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone,  had  a  table  of  120  varieties  of  fruits, 
including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons, 
Crabs,  Cobnuts,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Mul¬ 
berries,  etc.  Very  fine  were  such  Apples  as 
Stirling  Castle,  Ben’s  Red,  James  Grieve, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Royal  Jubilee,  Eck- 
linville  Seedling,  and  others.  (Silver  Gilt 
Hogg  Memorial  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  also  had  a  table 
of  Apples  notable  for  their  size,  and  includ¬ 
ing  about  ninety  dishes.  They  also  had 
Crabs  and  Raspberry  November  Abundance. 
Fine  dishes  of  Apples  were  Lord  Sutffeld, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  Bramley’s 


Seedling,  Peasgood’e  Nonsuch,  Warner’s  King, 
Langley  Pippin,  and  samples  of  Bullace  The 
Langley,  notable  for  size,  prolific  nature,  and 
fine  Damson  flavour.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co., 
Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  staged  a  bank  of 
hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  consisting  of 
seasonable  subjects. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row! edge,  Farnham,  Sur¬ 
rey,  had  a  bright  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
set  up  in  bunches  with  some  show  Dahlias 
in  front  of  them. 

Mr.  Alfred  Young,  Elgin,  N.B. ,  staged  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers, 
consisting  of  Phloxes,  Tiger  Lilies,  Gladioli, 
Gaillardias,  and  other  seasonable  subjects. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries, 
Hawick,  N.B.,  had  an  extensive  named  col¬ 
lection  of  his  fine  strain  of  Pentstemons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  more  decorative  Newbury  Gem 
with  crimson  and  white  varieties.  He  also 
had  a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  many 
fine  varieties.  Violas,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  Carnations  also  formed  part  of 
this  large  exhibit.  The  Carnations  were 
shown  in  the  form  of  blooms,  and  included 
such  fine  varieties  as  Lady  Cadogan,  Book- 
ham  Clove,  Miss  Turner,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mr. 
Nigel,  Lady  Miller,  The  King,  Professor 
Gerts,  Rob  Roy,  and  others.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal  of  the  R.H.S.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral 
Farms,  Wisbech,  staged  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias. 

Mr.  William  Farquharson,  Comely  Bank 
Nurseries,  Perth,  had  a  neat  exliibit  of  her¬ 
baceous-  cut  flowers  such  as  Phloxes,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  etc. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. , 
set  up  a  bank  of  hardyr  herbaceous  cut  flowers, 
including  Montbretias,  Lilies,  Lobelias,  Japan 
Anemones,  etc.  They  also  exhibited  fancy 
Pansies,  show  Dahlias,  Violas,  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias.  The  two-  latter  types  were 
set  up  in  a  conical  mound.  Early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  and  Roses  were  placed  at 
one  end  so  as  to  match  the  herbaceous  plants 
a,t  the  other.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  had 
an  exhibit  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
including  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  La  Parisienne, 
Market  White,  etc. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son.  High  Blan- 
tyre,  Lanark,  exhibited  show  Pompon  and 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Lilies  and  Carnations.  The 
latter  were  in  the  form  of  pot  plants,  and 
were  well  flowered. 

Mr.  Charles  Page,  Liberton,  Edinburgh, 
had  Tomatos  and  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Cie.,  4. 
Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  exhibited  a  most 
extensive  exhibit  of  vegetables,  including 
Potato®,  Onions,  French  Beans,  Celery,  Cab¬ 
bages,  Tomatos,  Gourds,  Salad  plants,  Cap¬ 
sicums,  Melons,  Salsify,  Cucumbers,  Auber¬ 
gines  (long  and  round),  Beet,  Radishes.  Car¬ 
rots,  Parsnips,  and  others  in  a  bewildering 
number  of  varieties. 

Mr.  James  Kerr,  Dumfries,  set  up  a  table 
of  Potato®  in  cleaai  and  attractive  order,  in¬ 
cluding  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Electric  Spark, 
Conquering  Hero,  etc. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Limited. 
Glasgow,  had  a  stand  of  their  garden  fer¬ 
tilisers  in  great  variety,  and  shown  in  jars 
and  vessels  of  various  sizes.  The  stand  was 
decorated  with  flowers. 

Mr.  John  Pinches,  3.  Crown  Buildings, 
Crown  Street,  Camberwell.  S.E. ,  had  a  fine 
stand  of  labels  of  various  types,  including  the 
“  Acme  ”  label,  introduced  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  and  still  enjoying  a  great  run  of 
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Karl  Druschki,  Captain  Hayward ,  and  other 
Roses  were  very  fine.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 
They  also  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Roses  set  np 
in  Bamboo  stands,  vases,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal.)  This  was  the  first  prize  col¬ 
lection  of  Roses. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited, 
Edinburgh,  London,  and  Glasgow,  set  up  ai 
large  and  very  instinctive  model  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore.  The  King  has  lately  had 
the  whole  ranges  of  glasshouses  re-arranged 


and  systemati|§d.  The  houses  for  the  cul¬ 


tivation  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs:  and  other 
fruits  occupy  a  S'pace  of  1.000  ft.  in  length, 
within  the  garden  walls.  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Moncur  have  had  to  conduct  the  re¬ 
arrangement  and  re-building  of  the  houses  on 
a  uniform  system. 


COMPETITIVE  CLASSES. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants'  was 
secured  by  Sir.  A.  Knight,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Brayton.  Tall, 
isolated,  well-grown  and  coloured  Crotons 
were  a  strong  feature  of  it.  Mr.  John  E. 
Davis,  gardener  to  Col.  E.  R.  S.  Richardson, 
Ballathey,  Stanley,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Sir  Duncan  Hay, 
Bart.,  Kingsmeadows,  Peebles,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  James  Beisant,  gardener  to'  Mrs. 
George  Armitstead,  Castle  Huntly,  Longfor- 
gan,  secured  the  first  prize  for  eight  bunches 
of  Grapes,  with  sixty-one  out  of  a  maximum 
of  seventy  points,  thus  winning  Mr.  W.  H. 


Massey’s  Cup  and  the  R.H.S.  Hogg  Me¬ 
morial  Medal.  Very  grand  were  his  bunches 
of  Appley  Towers,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Mus¬ 
cat.  of  Alexandria,  and  Madresfield  Court. 
He  also  won  the  King’s  Cup  with  this  ex- 
hibit.  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  Thom¬ 
son  Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa,  was  second, 
with  fifty-three  points  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Gcodacre, 
gardener  to'  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvas- 
ton,  Derby,  was  third  ;  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  came  in 
fourth. 


Keen  competition  was  also  experienced  in 
many  of  the  classes  for  vegetables,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  class  for  a  display  of  vegetables. 
The  first  award  was  finally  accorded  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  Hisi  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Leeks,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatos,  etc.,  were  splendid.  Besides 
the  first  prize  he  also  received  the  Silver  Gilt 
Knightian  Medal  of  the  R.H.S.  Mr.  James 
Gibson,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
K.G.,  Welbeek  Abbey,  Worksop,  secured  the 
second  place  with  a  very  high-quality  exhibit. 
He-  was  also,  accorded  the  Silver  Gilt  Knigh¬ 
tian.  Medal  of  the  R.H.S.  There  were  four 
entries  in  this  class. 


The  first  prize  for  a.  collection  of  vegetables 
open  only  to  Scotland  was  secured  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Alex.  Walker,  Esq., 
Pursland  House,  Troon.  His  Onions  and 
Celery  were  grand. 


-M){C 


[By  Rosecohb.] 


prosperity.  They  are  made  of  commercially 
pure  zinc,  and  have  the  name  in  raised  letters 
on  a.  black  ground.  They  are  in  various  sizes, 
with  letters  or  numbers. 

Mr.  Hemy  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  had 
a-  lovely  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  sot  up  in 
tall  glass  vases  with  grasses  and  Sweet  Pea 
foliage.  The  novelty  far  this  year  was  the 
rich,  orange-coloured  Henry  Eckford.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  also 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  including 
all  the  best-  of  the  standard  varieties.  Bea¬ 
con  is  a  lovely  bicolor  from  Countess  Spencer. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal  of  the  R.H.S.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  their  celebrated  tuberous  Begonias, 
including  (Jueen  Alexandra,  Miss  L.  Ash¬ 
down,  Capt.  Lambton,  and  other  fine  forms. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  of  the  R.H.S. 
and  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil, 
showed  cut  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  also 
staged  a  fine  bank  of  their  tuberous  Begonias, 
with  some  dwarf-growing  bedding  varieties. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Estab¬ 
lishment,  Reading,  had  an  attractive  exhibit 
of  Tomatos  in  great  variety,  together  with 
Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  some  seedlings,  Empress,  Best  of  All, 
Perfection,  Royal  Jubilee,  and  other  standard 
varieties.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal  of 
the  R.H.S.) 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
London,  had  a  small  exhibit  of  Orchids  and 
Hydrangea  nivalis. 

Messrs.  Chari  esworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  had  the  largest  exhibit  of  Orchids 
in  the  exhibition.  Very  fine  were  the  Cat- 
tleyas,  Laelio1  cattleyasi,  Phalaenopsis,  Cat- 
tleya  Iris,  Cypripediums  and  Laeliocattleya 
Dominiana.  (Gold  Medal  and  Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal  of  the  R.H.S.) 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
a  very  effective  and  attractive  exhibit  of  Cac¬ 
tus  Dahlias  set  up  in  vases  and  Bamboo 
stands.  The  varieties  were  very  numerous, 
including  all  the  best.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Silver  Wings,  Marjorie 
Caselton  and  White  Swan.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal  of  the  R.H.S.  and  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Society. ) 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  a  fine  ex¬ 
hibit  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  also 
hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  Apples. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay., 
exhibited  fancy  Pansies,  Violas  and  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  George  Mail*  and  Sons,  Prestwick, 
N.B.,  had  some  fine  stands  of  Gladioli. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
had  a  very  effective  group  of  Montbretias, 
Lilies,  Amaryllis,  Belladonna,  Heaths,  Grass 
of  Parnassus,  Colchicums  and  Water  Lilies. 
Very  fine  were  Colchicum  Bornmulleri  and 
C.  speciosum  album.  (Gold  Medal  of  the 
society  and  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  of  the 
R.H.S.) 

Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons.  Broughton 
Road,  Edinburgh,  had  a  group  of  early-flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums,  Sweet  Peas,  French 
and  African  Marigolds,  Violas,  China  Asters, 
Lilies,  Palms,  Mignonette,  etc. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  Hereford,  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  exhibit  of  large  Onions. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen, 
had  a  very  effective  display  of  cut  flowers 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  set  up  in  large 
bunches  of  a  kind.  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Red 
Hot  Pokers,  etc.,  were  fine.  Masses  of  Frau 


General  Favourites. 

Continuing  my  notes  on  the  varieties  of 
Bantams,  I  come  to  the  one  most  generally 
known  to  those  people  who  keep  Bantams 
simply  because  they  are  Bantams,  black 
Bantams,  as  the  non-fancier  calls  them,  but 
known  to  the  fancier  as  black  rosecombs. 
These  are  miniature  editions  of  those  hand¬ 
some  fowls,  the  black  Hamburghs,  and  they 
resemble  them  most  closely.  The  rich  coral 
red  combs  and  faces,  and  the  beautiful 
velvety,  glove-like,  snow  white  lobes,  the 
lustrous  deep  black  colour,  with  its  lovely 
beetle-green  sheen,  the  handsome  tails  of 
the  cocks  (styled  flow  of  feather),  and  the 
graceful  style  and  carriage  of  the  black  Ham¬ 
burgh  are  all  most  faithfully  reproduced  in 
the  black  rosecomb  Bantam.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  general  favourites,  and  are  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  any  other  breed.  The  white  rose- 
comb,  except  that  it  is  white  instead  of  black, 
is  a  fae-simile  of  its  darker-hued  brother. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  but  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  close  confinement  or  town  life, 
whereas  the  black  rosecomb  is  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  town  or  country  life. 

A  Manufactured  Breed. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  years  ago  that  Sir 
John  Sebright  introduced  the  breed  of 
Bantams  which  were  named  after  him.  The 
Sebright,  unlike  many  of  our  Bantams,  has 
not  been  bred  down  from  one  of  the  larger 
varieties  of  fowls  ;  it  is  a  manufactured 
breed.  In  producing  the  early  Sebright 
Bantams  their  founder  used  as  material  gold 
and  silver  Polish,  black  and  white  rose- 


combs,  and  Nankin  Bantams.  The  manipu¬ 
lation  of  his  material  and  the  blending  of 
the  products  of  his  different  crosses  must 
have  taken  Sir  John  Sebright  many  years, 
yet  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambitions 
and  gave  the  world  one  of  the  most  hand¬ 
some  breeds  ever  seen.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  Sebright  Bantams,  the  golden 
and  the  silver.  They  have  rose  combs  and 
slate-blue  legs  and  feet.  The  golden 
Sebright  is  a  rich  golden  bay  in  colour  and 
the  silver  a  pure  white ;  each  have  the 
feathers  delicately  edged  or  laced  with  black. 
The  parts  most  difficult  to  get  perfect  are 
the  tails  and  throat.  The  great  drawback 
to  the  Sebright  is  that  many  of  the  cocks  are 
sterile.  They  are  also  not  very  hardy,  and 
thus  are  not  suitable  for  those  who  are  not 
skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  poultry  breeding. 

Feathered  Legs. 

Great  favourites,  even  amongst  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  higher  ranks  of  poultry 
rearing,  are '  the  Pekin  Bantams.  This 
doubtless  in  great  measure  is  due  to  their 
extraordinary  tameness  -and  quietness  of 
demeanour.  The  colours  most  generally 
seen  are  black,  white,  and  buff  ;  others  are 
cuckoo  and  partridge.  Pekins  are  very 
short  in  legs  and  wings,  have  heavily 
feathered  bodies  and  legs,  this  heavy  feather¬ 
ing  being  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  points. 
They  are  fairly  hardy,  lay  a  tinted  egg,  and 
make  excellent  mothers.  As  pets  they  are 
indeed  most  lovable.  Pekin  Bantams  are; 
pocket  editions  of  the  Cochin  fowl,  all  the| 
points  being  the  same,  excepting,  of  course,- 
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size.  Closely  allied  to  the  Fekins  are  the 
Brahma  Bantams,  which,  like  Brahma  fowls, 
-are  divided  into  two  families,  and  known  as 
lights  and  darks.  They  are  not  very 
popular,  and  there  are  few  breeders  of  them. 
Booted  Bantams  are  somewhat  like  the 
Pekins  except  that  they  are  not  so  profusely 
feathered  and  are  longer  in  the  leg.  In 
colour  we  have  white  and  black  as  the  best 
known,  the  spangled  and  reds  being  seldom 
met  with.  It  is  a  very  old  breed,  but  cannot 
be  called  a  popular  one. 

Prom  Far  Japan. 

Just  now  all  things  Japanese  are  fashion¬ 
able,  but  Japanese  Bantams  are  old 
favourites  with  English  breeders,  and  many 
of  them  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Japanese  Bantams  are  very  short 
in  leg,  and  look  exceedingly  comical,  their 
little^  bodies  almost  touching  the  ground. 
In  colour  there  are  black,  white,  buff,  black- 
red,  cuckoo,  grey,  and  brown.  In  shape  the 
cock  and  lien  are  very  similar,  the  comb  is 
single  and  the  legs  are  yellow.  Closely  allied  to 
the  Japanese  are  the  Frizzles,  which  also  come 
from  Japan,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
colours.  They  are  not,  however,  so  dumpy 
in  shape  or  squatty  in  carriage.  They 
possess  the  strange  peculiarity  of  their 
feathers  all  turning  up  towards  the  head 
instead  of  being  fiat  and  close  like  those  of 
other  birds. 

The  Poles. 

The  Polish  Bantams  are  very  highly 
esteemed  and  largely  bred  by  those  who  like 
to  possess  something  quaint  and  unique. 
There  are  blacks,  whites,  buffs,  cuckoos, 
blues,  white-crested  blacks,  and  white- 
crested  blues.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Polish  Bantam  is  that  its 
crest  often  leads  to  its  being  troubled  with 
colds  and  roup  owing  to  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water. 

Other  Breeds. 

Other  breeds  of  Bantams  are  the  Nankins, 
now  seldom  seen,  the  Plymouth  Bocks,  the 
Scots  Greys,  the  Minorcas,  the  Andalusians, 
the  Leghorns,  the  Bumpless,  the  Sultan,  the 
Silkie,  the  Burmese,  but  none  of  them  is 
very  common,  and  need  not  be  particularised 
for  the  readers  of  The  Gardexixg  World.  I 
have  now'  roughly  sketched  the  different 
breeds,  and  in  my  next  will  have  something 
to  say  about  how  Bantams  should  be  bred, 
reared,  and  managed. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Cat  with  Diarrhcea  (Topsy). — Place  ?, 
pinch  of  bismuth  on  the  tongue  four  times 
a  day.  Boil  all  milk  before  giving  it  to  your 
pet. 

Hexs  xot  Latixg  (Brown  Leghorn). — Your 
birds  are  doubtless  dropping  into  moult,  and 
therefore  will  not  lay  for  some  time.  Feed 
well  with  middlings  made  into  a  hot  mass 
and  mixed  with  table  scraps  every  morning, 
and  use  a  little  of  Spratt’s  poultry  spice. 
At  night  feed  on  wheat. 

- * - 

Hop-heads  for  the  Table. — In  view  of 
statements  regarding  the  value  of  Bracken  as 
an  article  of  diet.  Kentish'  farmers  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  a  market 
for  another  substitute  for  Asparagus,  namely, 
the  heads  of  growing  Hopbine.  Hop-heads 
are  said  to  make  a  delicious  dish. 


OBITUARY. 


Mil.  David  Prixule  Laird. 

Much  consternation  was  caused  about  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  district  when  it  became  known  that 
the  body  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  was 
found  in  Loch  Awe  on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst. 
Mr.  I).  P.  Laird  was  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  IT.  B.  Laird  and  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Edinburgh.  He  had  been  on 
business  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
travelled  from  Oban  to  Loch  Awe  on  the 
1st  inst.,' and  arriving  there  in  the  afternoon, 
engaged  a  room  in  the  hotel.  When  the  even¬ 
ing  train  from  the  south  passed  he  went  to 
'the  station  to  get  a  newspaper,  and  met  one  of 
his  customers  from  across  Loch  Awe,  and  saw 
him  off  at  the  pier,  shouting.as  the  launch  was 
leaving  to  be  sure  and  come  to  the  Edinburgh 
flower  show.  That  was  the  last  time  Mr. 
Laird  was  seen  alive.  The  next  morning  he 
was  missed,  his  room  at  the  hotel  not  having 
been  occupied,  and  on  trawling  operations 


The  late  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  of  Edixbttrgh. 

being  undertaken,  the  body  was  found  in  the 
water  opposite  the  hotel.  In  the  deceased’s 
left  hand  was  a  box  of  matches,  and  in  his 
right  he  held  his  gold  watch,  which  had 
stopped  at  11.18. 

The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  Scottish  horticultural  world. 
A  native  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  head  of  the  firm  established  by 
his  father,  who  died  some  years  ago.  In 
arboricultural,  as  well  as  agricultural  affairs, 
he  took  a  keen  interest.  He  was  a  vice-pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society,  president  of  the  Scottish  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  and  a  vice-president  and 
councillor  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  In  the  affairs  of  the  latter 
body  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits,  and 
greatly  assisted  the  management  by  the  beau- 
tilful  displays  which  his  firm  from  time  to  time 
made  at  the  shows.  He  was  greatly  missed 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the 
Scottish  capital  last  week,  and  as  an  im¬ 
portant  exhibitor,  his  loss  will  be  sorely  felt. 
Mr.  Laird’s  business  brought  him  into  close 


touch  with  Scottish  and  English  growers  and 
arboriculturists,  and  his  happy  disposition, 
his  ready  assistance  in  every  good  cause,  and 
his  sterling  qualities  as  a  business  man  com¬ 
manded  for  him  a  large  measure  of  popularity 
and  respect. 

Air.  Laird  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  a  son 
and  daughter. 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W."  En  juire  Within 

Cactaceous  Plants. 

Perhaps  “  G.  H.  K.”  would  care  to  know  the 
“  Cacti  and  Succulents  ”  catalogue  and  descrip¬ 
tive  list,  price  7d.,  issued  by  Mr.  W.  C.  G.  Lud- 
ford,  F.R.H.S.,  Fern  Lea,  Four  Oaks,  Sutton 
Coldfield,  near  Birmingham.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  pamphlet,  and  if  still  obtainable 
quite  worth  having.  It  contains  many  hints 
and  illustrations  of  great  use.  Interesting  and 
instructive  articles  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  annual  issued  by  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  called  “  One  and  All 
Gardening,”  all  back  numbers  being  still  obtain¬ 
able  and  quite  worth  the  modest  twopence  per 
volume  that  is  charged.  Having  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cacti,  etc.,  I  speak  from  the  experience 
I  have  had  of  the  use  of  these  works,  and  for 
the  price  I  consider  them  invaluable. 

D.Y.E. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Lawns. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  “John 
Berry,”  page  719  of  the  “G.  W.”  I  should  not 
seed  down  my  lawn  at  the  present,  if  I  were  him. 
Some  are  in  favour  of  autumn  sowing,  but  from 
my  own  practical  experience  I  prefer  spring 
sowing.  But  in  the  meantime,  that  is  to  say 
during  the  next  two  months,  a  lot  could  be 
done  towards  getting  the  ground  level.  If  the 
soil  is  poor,  I  should  dig  in  a  good  coat  of 
rotten  manure,  leaving  the  surface  rather 
rough  for  the  winter.  Then  about  the  first 
week  in  March  I  should  think  of  sowing  my 
seeds,  choosing  a  nice  quiet  day.  Get  good 
seed  and  sow  not  less  than  four  bushels  to  the 
aci'e,  avoid  thin  sowing,  and  the  thicker  the 
better,  to  get  a  good  lawn  quickly.  Before 
sowing  get  ground  just  right  with  the  rake. 
Sow  the  seeds  evenly,  rake  in  with  a  wooden 
hay  rake  so  that  you  can  see  the  seeds  out  of 
sight,  and  roll  well.  After  about  six  weeks  it 
will  be  ready  for  cutting  ;  do  this  with  a  good 
sharp  scythe  for  a  time  or  two,  and  afterwards 
with  a  good  machine.  If  “  John  Berry  ” 
follows  these  instructions  he  will  have  a  good 
lawn  next  summer.  W.  Moore, 

Bavenswood,  Hale,  Farnham. 


Large-flowered  Single  Roses. 

“  F.  Wilson  ”  should  include  in  a  collection  of 
single  flowered  Boses  Rosa  bracteata.  The 
Macartney  Rose,  with  beautiful  large  white 
flowers  and  lovely  cluster  of  golden  stamens,  is 
a  bit  tender,  but  when  well  established  is  a 
be lutiful  subject.  Another  gem  (almost  the 
same  treatment  would  suit)  is  B.  berberifolia 
Hardii,  having  large  yellow  petals  with  a  deep 
crimson  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Slightly 
protect  during  first  two  months,  and  do  not 
plant  in  an  aspect  too  much  exposed  to  cold 
winds  during  the  late  spring.  More  beautiful 
subjects  for  a  cold  and  well  ventilated  green¬ 
house  could  not  be  found.  Many  of  the  hybrid 
Briers  are  very  fair  size,  and  most  good  growers 
keep  the  best  in  stock,  aud  a  list  nearly  always 
obtainable  for  the  asking  from  one  of  the  many 
Bose  specialists.  The  Penzance  section  are 
too  well-known  now  to  need  specifying.  Bosa 
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acicularis  is  uncommon,  vigorous,  and  very 
handsome,  but  is  difficult  to  get  and  rather 
expensive  about  here.  The  dowers  are  a  rosy 
blush  pink. 

Perhaps  “  F.  Wilson  ”  would  like  the  lovely 
semi-double  Bardou  Job,  in  rich  velvety  maroon, 
now  so  much  grown  on  account  of  its  great 
hardiness  and  free  flowering  qualities.  It  is 
well  worth  growing  and  should  be  tried  in  all 
aspects,  and  for  fronting  a  shrubbery  or  drive 
it  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  also  very  moderate  in 
m-ice,  a  nice-sized  plant  being  procurable  for 
from  9d.  to  Is.  6cl.  D.  Y,  E. 


Henry  Eckford  Testimonial. 

The  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Henry  Eckford 
made  it  imperative  that  the  presentation 
arrangements  should  be  altered.  It  was  decided 
that  the  illuminated  address  and  the  handsome 
-tea  and  coffee  service  on  a  salver  should  be 
taken  to  Went.  This  was  done,  and  the  presen- 
tation  made  quietly  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
recipient  being  in  bed  and  exceedingly  weak. 
Mr.  Eckford  was  most  deeply  affected  and  could 
scarcely  thank  the  friends  who  had  subscribed 
to  the  gift.  He  made  his  gratitude  clear  and 
also  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not  meet  his 
friends  in  Edinburgh  according  to  arrangement. 
Everyone  will  desire  to  sympathise  with  the 
family  of  this  eminent  man  in  his  illness.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  he  suffers  no  pain,  except 
during  periods  of  coughing,  and  that  he  knows 
the  members  of  the  family  as  they  tend  to  him 
at  his  bedside.  The  total  sum  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  is  £58  17s.  9d.,  those  received  during  the 
week  ended  9th  September  being  as  follows 

Shillings. 

Previously  acknowdedged  1,124§ 


Mr.  J.  Anderson  .  1 

Mr.  E.  Senary  . 21 

Mr.  W.  Beveridge .  1 

Miss  Bouverie  .  2| 

Mr.  L.  Bruce  .  5 

Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton .  5 

Mr.  A.  Chalmers  .  1 

Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton .  1 

Mr.  G.  Davidson  .  ..  2| 

Mr.  D.  Dickson  . 1 

Mr.  T.  F ortune  .  1 

Mr.  A.  Lopes,  Oporto  .  5 

Mr.  M.  McDonald .  5 

Mr.  W.  Wood  .  1 


Horace  J.  Wright. 

- ♦ - 

A  Very  Striking  Pentstemon. 

(Pen  tstemon  cordifolius. ) 

Apart  from  the  garden  strains  of  Pentste¬ 
mon  and  the  wild  form  from  which  they 
sprang,  gardeners  have  not  many  favourites 
in  the  genus,  notwithstanding  the  many 
beautiful  species  that  exist.  One  of  their 
favourites  is  P.  barbatus  Torreyi,  with  scarlet 
flowers.  The  species  under  notice  is  very 
uncommon  in  gardens,  but  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinct  amongst  its  congeners.  -The  plant  grows 
about  18in.  high  and  branches'  more  freely 
than  the  ordinary  garden  race.  The  stems 
are  covered  with  small  heart-shaped,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a  panicle  of 
crimson  flowers,  more  or  less  tinted  with 
orange  on  the  inner  face  when  they  first  ex¬ 
pand.  These  flowers  are  tubular  and  not  un¬ 
like  P.  barbatus  Torreyi,  but  are  somewhat 
shorter  and  darker  hr  colour.  Owing  to  the 
branched  habit  of  the  plant,  a  specimen  of 
moderate  size  produces  a  large  number  of 
flowers,  and  it  is  so  neat  in  habit  that  it 
might  well  be  employed  for  planting  on  the 
rockery,  the  stems  being  stiff  would  scareely 
toquire  Stakingi 


NEW  PLANTS  -  - 

AT  THE  R.H.S 


The  exhibits  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  on 
the  29th  ult.  were  by  no  means  numerous, 
hut  they  were  rendered  interesting  owing  to 
the  numerous  new  plants  brought  forward, 
most  of  them  being  garden-raised  florists’ 
flowers. 

Three  interesting  new  Orchids  were,  how¬ 
ever,  shown,  including  Miltonia.  Cogniauxiae, 
a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  M.  Reg- 
nelii  citrina  and  spectabilis  morelliana.  The 
spreading  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  cinna- 
mon-brown,  with  light  yellow  tips,  on  which 
are  a  few  blotches.  The:  roundly-oval  lip  is 
obscurely  three-lobed,  and  of  a  rich  purple, 
with  darker  veins.  This  organ  would  seem  to 
point  to  M.  spectabilis  morelliana  as  a  parent. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Easdale, 
Hors  ell,  Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hillier). 

Cypripedium  Godefroyae  leucochilum  God¬ 
son’s  var.  has  flowers  of  moderate  size  and 
richly  ornamented  on  the  sepals  and  petals 
with  an  intricate  scroll  of  crimson.  It  differs 
from  the  usual  forms  of  this  variety  by  the 
ground  colour  being  creamy-yellow  instead  of 
white.  Award  of  Merit  toi  H.  S.  Godson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  Fairlawn, 
Putney. 

Rather  striking  in  its  way  was  Laelio- 
cattleya  Issy  cuprea.  The  parents  of  this 
were  stated  to  be  L.  tenebrosa  x  guttata  Leo- 
poldii,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  dark  copper-coloured  sepals  and 
petals.  The  lip  is  dark  purple  with  a  white 
throat.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Bradford. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
Nymphaea  zanzibarensis  rosea  when  shown  by 
Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mir.  A.  Dye), 
Tring  Park,  Tring.  The  flowers  were  of  extra 
large  size,  being  9in.  across,  with  broad  but 
pointed  petals,  of  a  pale  rose-pink  and  violet- 
scented. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  also  awarded  to 
Lilium  Brownii  leucanthum  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.. 
The  flowers  are  white  inside,  tinted  with 
greenish-yellow.  The  outside  is  white  in 
some  individuals,  hut  in  most  of  them  the 
back  of  the  outer  segments  is  more  or  less 
deeply  tinted  with  brown  or  rose.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  flowers  is  splendid. 

A  new  double-bedding  Lobelia  was  shown 
under  the  name  of  Kathleen  Mallard  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Mallard,  Rainham,  Kent,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit.  The  flowers  are  very 
freely  produced,  rich  blue,  and  made  up  of 
numerous  petals,  the  inner  of  which  are 
smaller  and  overlapping.  Ajrparently  it 
would  have  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Pink  Perfection  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  when  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mor¬ 
timer,  Rowledge,  Farnham.  The  flowers  are 
of  very  large  size,  with  rosy-pink,  slender,  in¬ 
curved  florets,  each  3in.  long.  A  similar 
award  went  to  the  show  Dahlia  Blush  Gem, 
staged  by  the  same  exhibitor.  The  flowers 
measured  4in.  to  4-gin.  across,  and  are  well 
formed,  of  soft  bluish-mauve,  with  deeper 
edges  to  the  florets,  which  are  nearly  white 
inside. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Daisy  Easton,  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  also'  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  The  flowers;  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  clear  yellow,  with  long,  incurved  florets, 
showing  a  faint  white  tint  on  the  reverse  at 
the  tips. 

A  new  double  Godetia,  under  the  name  of 
G.  Schamini  flore  pleno,  was  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener.  Mr.  Bain), 


Burford,  Dorking,  and  was  accorded  an  Award 
of  Merit.  The  flowers  measure  about  2in. 
across,  and  consist  of  numerous  petals  of  a 
soft,  blush-pink,  with  a  deep  red  zone  at  the 
base.  The  plant  is  a-  very  strong  grower, 
flowering  profusely  and  continuously.  The 
organs  of  reproduction  being  perfect,  it  can 
also  be  readily  raised  from  seeds. 

Ixora  Mars  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit 
when  shown  by  L.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton.  It  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  coccinea 
x  Prince  of  Orange,  and  has  very  broad  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  rich  orange  at  first,  deepening  to 
orange-red,  and  freely  produced  at  the  end 
of  every  branch. 

Single  Dahlia  Stromboli  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley.  The  rays  are  very  broad,  and 
of  a  rich  crimson  tipped  with  white. 

A  similar  award  went  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia 
Nelson  when  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brent¬ 
wood.  The  blooms  are  of  large  size  and  of  a 
rich  deep  red,  with  long,  incurved  florets. 

Canna  Niagara  is  notable  for  its  broad  seg¬ 
ments,  which  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  with  an 
irregular  gold  lacing  round  the  edge.  The 
leaves  are  sea-green.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

A  splendid  strain  of  Pentstemcns  was 
shown  by  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr. 
Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  an  Award 
of  Merit  being  given  for  the  strain.  All  the 
varieties  were  well  selected,  and  most  of  them 
were  characterised  by  great  size,  the  others 
for  their  rich  colours,  free  and  graceful 
habit.  Amongst  them  were  flowers  of  various 
shades  of  rose,  purple,  scarlet,  mauve,  and 
nearly  white,  some  of  the  paler  ones  having  a 
mere  lacing  of  colour  round  the  edges. 

Stenanthium  robustum  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  when  shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill.  It  is  a 
Lilaceous  plant,  with  freely  branching  stems 
and  myriads  of  small  creamy-white  flowers 
having  a  delicate  but  agreeable  fragrance. 


The  Study  of  Seaweeds. — The  majority  of 
those  -who  select  the  study  of  plant  life  as  a 
hobby  confine  themselves  to  flowering  plants. 
The  field  of  interest  is,  however,  very  wide, 
and  those  who  take  up  the  study  of  Seaweeds 
as  a  hobby  have  much  to  learn  that  is  very 
interesting.  An  illustrated  article  on  the 
subject  from  the"  pen  of  David  AY.  Bevan,  of 
Scarborough,  appeared  in  the  August  number 
of  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News.  Naturally, 
he  commences  with  those  Seaweeds  which  are 
the  most  prominent  on  rocky  seashores  and 
most  easily  got  at  when  the  tide  ebbs.  Several 
species  of  Fucus,  popularly  known  as  Wrack, 
are  described  and  illustrated,  together  with 
their  method  of  reproduction.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  come  in  for  notice,  including  Seaweeds 
that  are  sometimes  eaten  by  those  who  knew 
their  properties  and  agreeable  taste. 


Flowers  at  Railway  Stations. — Every 
year  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 
Company  give  prizes  for  the  best  platform 
flower  garden  or  borders — a  scheme  which 
must  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  railway 
travellers.  The  list  of  successful  competitors 
for  1905,  just  published,  shows  that  the 
awards  in  the  first  class  of  £6  each  fell  to 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  Dalbeattie  ;  Mr.  Morren, 
Annbank  ;  Mr.  M'Donald,  Ruthwell  ;  Mr. 
Fisher-,  Dalryinple  ;  Mr.  M’ Cardie,  Auchin- 
cruive  ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  Howwood.  There 
were  eight  second  class  prizes  of  £4  each,  six 
third  class  prizes  of  £3  each,  four  of  £2,  and 
six  of  £1. 
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OLDEN  LOCKS' 


GARDEN 


The  trodden  Lily  lifts  its  head, 

The  broken  bush  will  often  bloom, 
But  when  our  dearest  are  our  dead 
There’s  no  returning  from  the  tomb, 
And  nought  is  left  but  broken-hearted 
To  mourn  our  joy  so  soon  departed, 
Sweet  Golden  Locks  1 


Although  for  many  a  year  our  pet 
Has  been  where  Howrets  never  fade, 
We  keep  the  little  garden  yet 
That  darling  Golden  Locks  once  made. 
The  chips  and  shells  still  lie  in  order 
That  she  bad  placed  there  for  a  border, 
Our  Golden  Locks. 


4. 

Her  little  spade  and  watering  pot 
Reminds  us  of  small  hands  long  cold, 
Which  worked  once  in  this  garden  plot 
Where  we  sit  sighing,  growing  old. 
The  broken  doll  which  she  set  there 
She  looks  forth  with  unshrinking  stare 
For  Golden  Locks. 


Was’t  yestereve  we  heard  her  say 
She’d  plant  some  Daisies  in  the  bed 
And  feathers  which  should  grow  to  birds 
And  fly  each  morning  to  be  fed  ! 

Alas,  to  make  a  Daisy  chain, 

Our  sweetheart  never  comes  again  ! 

Dear  Golden  Locks. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  .  i  i  l  ;  i  11  i  l  i  i  i  i  ~  i  i  i  i  
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Pars  about  People.  i  j 

;  f  j 
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Me.  R.  Hociiixg,  of  Top  the  Hill  Farm, 

Cadgvit.h ,  recently  out  in  his  garden  a  mon-  _ 

strous  cabbage  that  weighed  211bs.,  and  f  i  *  1  '  ' 

measured  65in.  in  circumference. 
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5. 

Do  children  change  when  up  above  ? 

We  think  of  her  as  still  so  small. 

The  little  Golden  Locks  we  love  » 

Perhaps  is  now  grown  up  and  tall ! 

But  sure  we  are  we’re  not  forgot,  & 

Nor  is  the  once  loved  garden  plot 
By  Golden  Locks. 

W.  F.  de  Bois  Maclaren. 

I  I  I  I  '■  I  I  I  I  I  I  '  I  I  '  '  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  |  !  ,  .  I 


SOCIETY  DOINGS.® 

7 Ac  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings.  Lectures,  etc.,  of 
orticultural  Societys.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are 
Invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributors’  slips. 


*  *  * 

Me.  C.  Hinde,  of  Southport,  writes  that  his 
gardener  counted  in  one  magnificent  truss  cf 
the  zonal  Pelargonium.  King  of  Denmark. 
107  separate  blooms.  This,  he  believes,  is  a 
record. 

*  *  ’  * 

To  encourage  a  love  of  flowers,  and  to  aid, 
in  beautifying  Manchester  and  Salford,  Mrs. 
Leo  Grindon  is  offering  prize®  for  the  best 
creepers  grown  within  a  mile  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Royal  Exchange. 

*  *  * 

King  Edward  has  started  a  new  fashion — a 
fashion  in  buttonholes  and  etceteras  to  match. 
This  year  his  Majesty  has  favoured  pink 
Malmaisons.  At  Ascot  he  wore  a  pink  shirt 
and  a  pink  buttonhole.  The  fashion  is 
spreading. 

*  *  * 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  examination  in  horticulture 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Tate,  a  student  of 
the  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle, 
and  six  students  out  of  thirteen  sent  up  by 
the  college  have  passed  in  the  first  class. 

*  •*  * 

Mr.  Nippard,  of  Ashton  Court  Gardens, 
Branksome  Park,  has  charge  of  probably  the 
very  best  private  collection  of  hybrid  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  re¬ 
cently  read  a  paper  dealing  with  these  beau¬ 
tiful  flowering  shrubs  before  the  members  of 
I  the  Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. 

*  *  *  ■ 

Probate  was  granted,  on  the  14th  ult.,  of 
the  will  of  Mr.  John  Innes.  of  Merton,  Surrey, 
who  died  on  August  8th,  1904,  the  gross  value 
cf  his  property  being  sworn  at  £338.026.  Mr. 

:  Innes’s  fine  house,  at  Merton,  with  eleven 
acres  of  land,  is  to  be  given  over  to  the 
residents  of  the  district.  The  house,  with  two 
acres  of  ground,  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  a 
fully-equipped  school  of  horticulture. 


Judges’  Little  Weaknesses. 

The  amenities  usual  at  the  luncheons  held 
in  connection  with  horticultural  shows,  as  in¬ 
deed  at  other  like  public  functions,  have,  it 
would  seem,  in  certain  cases,  at  any  rate,  a 
tendency  to  pervert  somewhat  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  fact,  or,  to  put  it  more  suavely,  per¬ 
haps,  incline  speechifiers  to  magnify  more  or 
less,  under  the  influence  of  good  fellowship, 
etcetera,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  upon 
which  they  may  have  been  called  to  adjudi¬ 
cate.  This  little  failing,  shall  we  call  it,  is 
exemplified  to  us  in  the  reports  of  such 
speeches  which  come  to  hand  in  shoals — 
speeches  made  by  enthusiastic  judges  at  show 
luncheons. 

A  judge,  speaking  on  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  declared  with  emphasis  that  every  ex¬ 
hibit  was  worthy  of  a  first  prize.  Seeing  that 
he  would  admit  inevitable  degrees  of  excel¬ 
lence  where  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  flowers  or  other  exhibits  were  staged, 
tlie  logic  of  the  remark  is  not  quite  clear. 
Another  judge  said,  “  There  is  certainly  only 
one  other  show  in  the  country  that  can  be 
compared  to  this,  namely,  that  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.”  Rather  rough  on  the  metropolitan 
shows  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  at  any  rate. 
At  a  small  Midland  village  one  of  the  judges 
was  more  specific.  “  Nothing,”  he  said  with 
emphasis,  “  that  I  have  seen  at  any  of  the 
great-  London  shows  equalled  the  fine  display 
which  you  have  brought  together  to-day.” 
Not  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  yet 
another  kindly-spoken  judge  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  a  flower  show  held  in  the  drear,. 


isolated  and  sparsely-populated  district  of 
-  leneage,  in  far  Cornwall,  “  The  exhibits  are 
equal  to  anything  I  have  ever  -seen  in  the 
large  exhibitions  up  the  country,  and  were 
not  excelled  at  Shrewsbury.”  Comment  on 
that  would  be  superfluous. 

Of  the  multitude  of  flower  shows  which 
have  this  year  been  held  up  and  down  the 
country  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  not  a 
few  of  them  owed  their  existence  to  individual 
effort.  Thus  the  Bolton-le-Sands  (Carnforth) 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  having 
decided  not  to  hold  a  show  in  1905  on  account 
of  adverse  circumstances,  the  Yic’ar  and 
Rural  Dean,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Tomlinson,  deter¬ 
mined  to  run  an  exhibition  “on  his  own,” 
taking  upon  himself  all  the  financial  and 
other  responsibilities.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  this  plucky  venture  was  crowned  with 
success  so  far.  at  any  rate,  as  the  display  of 
flowers,  etc.,  is  concerned.  Tiiis  achievement- 
ought  to  have  the  effect  of  rousing  up  the 
local  association  to  a  fresh  effort,  next  year. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Savile  and  Lady 
Cross  ley  hold  every  year  a  cottagers’  show 
in  the  grounds  of  Somerleyton  Hall,  near 
Lowestoft,  for  their  tenants  on  the  Somerley¬ 
ton  estate.  Sir  Savile  finds  the  whole  of  the 
prize  money,  and  entertains  his  tenants  and 
their  families  in  a  most  hospitable  manner. 

Lecture  at  the  R.H.S. 

A  lecture  on  the  true  meaning  of  natural 
selection  was  delivered  last  Tuesday  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  G.  Henslow  at  the  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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Contending  that  Darwin’s  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  “survival  of  the  fittest”  was  mislead¬ 
ing,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
always  the  “  fittest,”  in  the  sense  of  the  best, 
which  survived,  but  those  which  were  the 
most  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  plants  proved  that  one  of  inferior 
quality  constantly  drove  out  one  of  consider¬ 
ably  higher  quality  by  reason  of  its  being 
better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  inferior 
product.  Numerous  examples  of  this  were 
cited,  the  lecture  being  well  illustrated  by 
blackboard  diagrams  and  lantern  slides. 

The  P.G.F  B.S. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that  the 
advantages  to  members  of  the  Professional 
Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society  would 
be  considerably  extended  by  amalgamation 
with  one  or  other  of  the  large  friendly  socie¬ 
ties  having  branches  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  and  some  correspondence  has 
since  taken  place  with  the  General  United 
Order  of  Oddfellows.  At  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  society,  on  the  5th  inst.  (Mr.  G. 
Stubbs  in  the  chair),  a  lengthy  discussion 
took  place  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  decided 
to  send  a  deputation  to  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  Order  in  November 
to  go  into  the  matter. 

G.  Carver,  Sec. 

Croydon  Horticulturists. 

“  Nature’s  Method  of  Fertilisation  or 
Pollination  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Dibley,  F.G.S.,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  and  District 
H.M.I.  Society,  and  which  was  much  enjoyed 
by  the  members.  Amongst  the  floral  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  meeting  were  Cactus.  Dahlias, 
Gaillardias,  and  Anemones  from  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd,  C'oombe  House  ;  a  fine 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  brought  by 
Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  Kidderminster  Road  ; 
and  an  admirable  specimen  of  Nicotiana 
Sanderae,  sent  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  S. 
Rogers,  seedsmen,  Croydon  and  Thornton 
Heath. 

Harry  Boshier,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lewes  aud  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Never  since  the  inauguration  of  this  society 
has  such1  a  keen  interest  been  evinced  in  the 
monthly  competitions  by  the  members  as  that 
taken  on  last  Wednesday  evening,  when  a 
record  was  set  upi  as  regards  the  number  of 
exhibits,  which  totalled  forty-three,  while 
the  beauty  of  the  blooms  (Zinnias,  Dahlias, 
etc.)  was  of  such  a  nature  that  they  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  much  larger  exhibition. 
Mr.  J.  W.  James  and  Mr.  S.  Smith  were  the 
judges,  and  their  task  was  by  no  means  a 
light  one.  Mr.  James  presided,  and  twenty- 
two  members  were  present. 

E.  H  Hallett,  Hoii.  Sec. 

Bournemouth  Gardeners’  MI. A. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth 
and  District  Gardeners’  M.  I.  Association  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Marlow,  of  the 
Public  Gardens,  on  “  The  Dahlia,”  who  also 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  the  Cactus  varie¬ 
ties.  A  profitable  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Marlow  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the 
information  imparted.  Mr.  Charles  Cox 
occupied  the  chair. 

W.  Shave,  Assist.  Sec. 

Success  at  South  Shields. 

The  second  revived  show  of  the  South 
Shields  H.S.  was  a  success  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  committee  were  more  than  realised. 


Double  the  accommodation  for  exhibitors  was 
provided,  yet  every  available  foot  of  room 
was  taken  up.  The  exhibits  totalled  up¬ 
wards  of  1,000,  and  growers  mustered  in  force 
from  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland.  The  display  in  the  several 
classes  was  of  the  highest  quality,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  competition  was  remarkably 
keen.  Notwithstanding  their  brief  tenure 
of  office,  the  arrangements  of  the  committee 
were  admirable,  from  the  point  of  view  alike 
of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  attendance  of 
the  public  on  both  days  was  also  most  satis¬ 
factory  considering  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  committee  do1  not  anticipate  having  so 
large  a  balance  as  last  year,  owing  to  the 
prize  list  having  been  much  augmented,  and 
to  other  heavy  expenditure. 

Geo.  Ogilvie,  Sec. 

The  Sweet  Pea  in  Scotland. 

There  was  a  good  muster  of  members  at  the 
monthly  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the-  5th 
inst.  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  to  hear  that  successful  grower  and  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan, 
expatiating  on  his  favourite  flower.  Mr. 
Duncan  dealt  with  the  Sweet  Pea  from  am 
exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  and  illustrated  his 
lecture  by  placing  on  the  table  thirty-five 
varieties  of  those  popular  blooms.  He 
deprecated  the  practice  of  wiring  Sweet  Peas, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  rule  of  the 
N.S.P.S.  making  wiring  a  disqualification 
would  become  universal.  c.  C. 

Nefarious. 

Among  the  numerous  trade  catalogues  to 
hand  from  leading  nurserymen  we  have  been 
struck  with  a  note  which  appears  in  many 
of  them,  conspicuous  in  big  type,  to  the  effect 
that  having  received  application  from  pro¬ 
spective  exhibitors  at  horticultural  shows  to 
sell  or  give  them  flowers  for  competition, 

“  we  beg  to  say  that  on  no  account  will  we  do 
so.”  The  meanness,  the  depravity,  and  the 
entire-  absence  of  that  sense  of  a  love  of 
fair  play — the  Britisher’s  boast — which  is  so 
painfully  evidenced  by  the  necessity  for  this 
cautionary  paragraph  is,  thank  goodness, 
we  may  safely  rest  assured,  shared  by  a  quite 
insignificant  number  of  those  who  are  am¬ 
bitious  to  shine  as  successful  exhibitors. 
The  low  cunning  of  these  ignoble  souls  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  innate  stupidity  which 
could  lead  them  to  suppose  that  any  reput¬ 
able  fifm  would  be  -a  party  to  so  base  a  fraud. 

Sharks  in  Office. 

“W.”  writes: — “The  editorial  notes  re¬ 
specting  local  gardening  societies  are  good, 
and  straight  to  the  point.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  considerable  difficulty  to  secure  a  good 
secretary,  and  this  fact  alone  is  often  the 
cause  of  a  society’s  collapse.  A  secretary 
must  be  well  known,  and  a  man  of  honour. 
Far  too  many  sharks  drop  into  the  secretarial 
chair,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  how  the  society  stands.  Not  a  great 
distance  from  here  a  society  is  suffering,  and 
has  suffered,  through  past  secretaries.  One, 
although  a  good  fellow  and  popular,  was  not 
suited  to  the  work,  being  too  dilatory  and 
careless  with  his  books.  His-  removal  neces¬ 
sitated  a  new  man,  and  from  the.  sadly 
diminishing  members  it  was  a  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  get  a  man.  A  recently-elected  mem¬ 
ber  was  proposed,  and  he  was  elected.  The 
society  is  now  a  bit  of  money  out  of  pocket, 
whilst  the  rogue  has  left  them  a  legacy  in 
the  shape  of  a  big  bill  for  hop  manure  which 
the  members  neither  had  nor  ordered.  The 
late  secretary  had  used  official  notepaper, 


and  secured  quantities  of  manure,  which  he 
sold.  Of  course,  he  has  vanished,  together 
with  the  majority  of  the  members’  subscrip¬ 
tions.” 

Lack  of  Enthusiasm, 


“  Respecting  the  lack  of  enthusiasm,”  con¬ 
tinues  “W.,”  “I  can  speak  fully  upon,  for 
another  society  near  by,  although  safe  as 
houses  in  the  money  way,  is  as  dead  as  a 
doornail  as  regards  its  value.  The  secretary 
is  a  pure,  unadulterated  yokel,  likewise  the 
chairman  and  everyone  else.  The  parson, 
who  should  be  a  leading  light,  is  the  reverse. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  unless  there  are 
some  professional  members  these  little  local 
societies  are  quite  ridiculous.  The  above 
society  has  one  professional,  a  youth,  and 
the  parson  also  is  listed  as  such,  his  odd  man 
being  classed  as  a  cottager.  A  year  or  two 
ago  an  up-to-date  hustler  appeared  in  their 
midst,  and  at  their  summer  show  he  massed 
a  great  exhibit  in  modern  style.  His  disgust 
was  great  when  he  found  that  the  professional 
class  for  twelve  cut  flowers  was  really  a  fact, 
and  he  almost  had  a  fit  when  his  two  rivals 
staged  twelve  individual  blooms  in  one  vase 
against  his  mighty  twelve  bunches.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  follow  their  lead,  and  was  disquali¬ 
fied,  according  to  the  schedule.  Being  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  general  meeting, 
this  man,  who  would  have  proved  a  tower  oi 
strength,  was  passed  over,  and  not  put  on  the 
committee  nor  given  any  office  whatever. 
Needless  to  say,  he  refuses  to  exhibit  this 
year.” 


Conditions  of  Success. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  says  “W.,”  in  con¬ 
clusion,  “  there  is  another  cottage  gardeners’ 
society,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  of  belong¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  ever  progressing.  Although 
a  village  society,  the  professionals  from  the 
town  and  near-by  villages  arq,  heartily  wel¬ 
comed,  so  that  the  monthly  meetings  are 
always  made  up  by  professionals,  amateurs, 
and  cottagers  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty. 
The  exhibits  during  the  summer  months  are 
so  numerous  that  the  village  ‘  pub.  will  not 
hold  them,  so  a  free  monthly  flower  show  is 
held  at  the  village  hall.  The  secretary  is 
a  most  popular  man,  and  a  gardener  at  heart, 
though  a  butler  by  profession.  Far  and  wide 
he  is  known  as  the  half-crown  man.  The 
annual  shows  are  always  well  attended, 
although  wet  weather  often  dogs  them.  The 
society  is  affiliated  to  the  It. H.S.  and  the 
National  Potato  Society.  A  district  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  latter  has  been  formed  from 
among  the  members,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
gardeners’  society  acts  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  committee,  I  may  add,  is 
composed  of  red-hot  Potato  men,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  ask  the  N.P.S.  for  a  medal 
for  a  local  Potato  competition,  which  will  be 
held  in  November.  The  correspondent  of  the 
committee  is  looked  upon  as  a  Potato-maniac, 
and  he  is  not  infrequently  requisitioned  lor 
lectures  on  the  noble  tuber.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  our  society  flourishes,  for  nearly  every 
man  is  red-hot.  Deadheads  do  not  ge  ^ 
very  happy  time,  and  they  are  not  welcomed. 

Much  in  Little. 

A  plate  of  Loganberries,  shown  by  1'ir. 
M  Skinner  at  the  show  of  the  Gargrave 
(Yorks)  H.S.,  was  awarded  a  special  pi ize. 
This  is  an  almost  new  plant,  being  a  hybud 
between  the  Blackberry  and  the  Raspberry. 

_ Mr.  J.  Acaster’s  display  at  the  Thorne 

Horticultural  Society’s  Show  included  a  new 
fruit  called  Strawberry-Raspberry,  said  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  two  fruits,  and  has  tne 
appearance  of  a  large  Raspbeiry.—  P^i 
ing  at  the  show  of  the  Stranraer  H.S.,  Mr. 
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W.  G.  Belford  said  he  could  remember  the 
day  when  some  of  the  exhibitors  presented 
their  exhibits  in  black  bottles.  In  some  cases 
the  exhibits  now,  instead  of  filling  a  black 
bottle,  took  the  body  of  a  box  cart  to  hold 

_ The  proposal  has  been  made,  anti 

will  probably  be  adopted,  to  add  a  class  or  two 
for  Dartmor©  ponies  bred  in  the  district  at 
future  shows  of  the  Crownhill  (Devon)  Cottage 

Garden  and  Poultry  Society. - The  financial 

report  read  at  the  meeting,  on  the  21st  ult. ,  of 
the  Brechin  Horticultural  Society,  showed  a 
small  credit  balance,  after  paying  prize  money 

in  full - The  first  show  promoted  by  the 

newly-formed  Blyton  and  Dist.  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  last  month,  and  the  results 

were  very  gratifying. - The  flower  show  of 

the  Bridgwater  Horticultural  Society  was  this 
year  under  new  management,  the  former 
organisers  having  become  disbanded  after  the 
last  exhibition,  but  a  number  of  practical 
horticulturists  formed  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  decided  to  carry  on  the  show,  and 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results)  of 

their  efforts. - The  Buchlyvie  Horticultural 

and  Industrial  Society  has  come  of  age,  and 
their  show  on  the  26th  ult.  was  a  record  one. 
- As  a  means  of  meeting  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  the  Herefordshire  fruit-growers  have 
organised  a  Co-operative  Fruit-Grading 
Society. - The  East  Leeds  Floral  and  Horti¬ 

cultural  Society,  a  new  organisation,  of  which 
Councillor  Dr.  Heald  is  president,  held  its 
first  annual  show  on  the  19th  ult. ,  and  was  a 
success,  although  the  large  marquee  was  blown 
down. — — After  being  allowed  to  lapse  for 
several  years,  the  Bakewell  Horticultural 
Society’s  show  has  been  revived. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

September. 

25th— Alyth  H.  S.  (annual  meeting)  ;  Birstall 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  and 
Paxton  Society  (committee  meeting)  ; 
Horsforth  Gardeners’ Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (weekly  meeting). 

26th— The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (meet¬ 
ing  and  lecture);  National  Rose  Society 
(autumn  show  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall— two  days)  ;  Loughboro’ 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  (annual  meeting  and  dinner)  ; 
Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  and 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  (meeting  and  competi¬ 
tion)  ;  Saltwood  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Association  (monthly  meeting). 

27th — Maidstone  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  (bi-monthly  show) ; 
Harriettsham  Gardening  Society 
(monthly  meeting). 

28th — Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  (monthly 
meeting  and  autumn  Rose  exhibi¬ 
tion)  ;  Southampton  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (monthly  meeting)  ; 
South  Shields  Floral,  Horticultural 
and  Industrial  Society  (monthly  meet¬ 
meeting)  ;  Lee,  Blackheath  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Society  (monthly 
meeting). 

29th — Ulster  Horticultural  Society  (committee 
meeting). 

30th — Sparkhill  and  District  Amateur  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  (hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show) ;  Leeds  Paxton  Society 
(weekly  meeting). 


Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  the  famous  Rose  grower,  left  estate 
of  the  value  of  £38,440. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  s  nt  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lawns, 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  position 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
toil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Lawn  Sand  and  Plantains. 

The  lawns  here  have  been  dressed  with  lawn 
sand,  and  though  the  leaves  have  been  killed  the 
crowns  seem  alive.  This  being  so,  the  cure  cannot 
be  regarded  as  perfect.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do?  (R.  P.). 

The  effect  of  the  lawn  sand,  which  contains 
nitrate,  is  to  kill  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Plantain 
which  hold  it.  The  narrow-leaved  grasses  do  not 
hold  the  lawn  sand  in  this  way.  The  stout  crowns 
of  the  Plantains  are  just  as  likely  not  to  be 
killed  as  otherwise.  A  good  plan,  therefore, 
would  be  to  get  some  implement  which  would 
readily  pull  out  the  Plantains  below  the  thick 
crown.  That  would  certainly  be  a  reliable  means 
of  getting  rid  of  them.  The  Dandelions  might 
be  served  in  the  same  way.  Other  broad-leaved 
weeds  which  have  not  a  stout  crown  nor  a  tap¬ 
root  would,  of  course,  get  killed  with  the  lawn 
sand.  Possibly,  however,  some  of  the  crowns 
will  yet  die  which  have  thus  been  checked  by  the 
lawn  sand. 

Onions  Diseased. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  our  Onions 
looked  well,  but  in  July  the  plants  got  mildewed 
and  made  scarcely  any  further  progress.  Would 
the  plants  have  got  the  mildew  from  the  Roses 
close  by,  the  latter  having  suffered  much? 
(D.  D.  R.). 

The  mildew  of  Onions  and  the  mildew  of  Roses 
are  two  very  different  things,  so  that  the  one  is 
not  likely  to  affect  the  other.  The  mildew  which 
attacks  Onions  is  a  fungus  known  as  Peronospora 
schleideniana.  Your  best  plan  when  you  noticed 
the  Onions  diseased  would  have  been  to  syringe 
them  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  so  as  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  fungus.  The  worst  of  the  plants 
might  as  well  be  pulled  out  and  burned.  The 
disease  is  a  very  destructive  one,  so  that  you 
should  keep  an  outlook  for  the  first  outbreak  and 
apply  the  remedy  at  once.  The  remainder  of  the 
Onions  you  still  have,  and  practically  all  the 
rubbish  on  the  same  ground  should  be  carefully 
gathered  up  and  burned  on  a  smother  heap,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  spores  from  which  the  fungus 
would  spring  again  next  year. 

Holly  Hedge. 

Every  year  after  growth  has  been  made  our 
gardener  trims  the  Holly  hedge  with  the  shears, 
and  although  it  is  otherwise  neat,  the  clipped 
appearance  of  the  leaves  remains  an  eyesore  for 
many  weeks  or  even  months.  Could  a  better 
plan  than  this  be  devised?  (M.  J.  R.). 

It  is  the  usual  plan  to  cut  Holly  hedges  with 
the  shears,  and  it  is  almost  indispensable  if  you 
want  the  hedge  to  have  a  flat  surface.  We  think, 
however,  that  a  Holly  hedge  would  still  maintain 
its  neat  and  ornamental  appearance  if  it  was 
pruned  with  the  knife  or  secateurs,  rather  than 
the  shears.  By  wearing  gloves  the  operator  can, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  away  every  shoot  which 
projects  in  the  least  from  the  hedge,  and  thereby 


trim  it  into  neat  form  without  cutting  and  maim¬ 
ing  the  leaves.  We  think  this  idea  worthy  of 
consideration,  especially  in  the  case  of  hedges 
near  the  house. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

We  have  been  very  successful  with  our  tuberous 
Begonias  in  beds  this  year.  Are  the  tubers 
difficult  to  keep  in  winter?  Please  give  instruc¬ 
tions  for  this,  and  also  the  best  time  to  lift  the 
tubers.  (F.  R.  W.). 

The  tubers  are  very  easy  to  keep  during  the 
winter.  All  that  you  require  to  do  being  simply 
to  keep  them  cool  and  moist.  The  best  time  to 
lift  them  is  when  the  frost  blackens  the  leaves 
As  soon  as  this  happens,  the  tubers  should  be 
lifted  and  the  soil  roughly  shaken  from  them. 
To  prevent  any  further  mishap,  the  tubers,  with 
short  pieces  of  stem  on  them,  should  be  put  in 
boxes  and  carried  to  the  greenhouse  or  to  a  pit  or 
any  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded  until  the 
stems  naturally  fall  away  from  the  tubers.  W  hen 
this  takes  place  you  can  clean  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  greatly  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  tubers.  W  hen 
these  have  parted  with  some  of  their  superfluous 
moisture,  you  can  then  pack  them  in  layers  in 
the  boxes  with  cocoanut  fibre.  This  will  keep 
them  from  getting  dried  up  too  much.  All  that 
you  need  to  do  is  to  keep  the  boxes  in  a  house 
from  which  frost  is  merely  excluded.  By  care¬ 
fully  following  out  these  instructions  you  will 
find'  the  tubers  in  good  condition  in  spring. 

Carnations  and  Wireworms. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  recently  added  to  the 
garden  we  planted  some  beds  of  Carnations, 
thinking  the  fresh  soil  would  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  them.  This  might  have  been  the  case, 
but  they  have  been  badly  cut  up  with  wireworm. 
Can  you  tell  me  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Gardening  World  how  to  eradicate  the  pest  ? 
{A.  M.  D.). 

It  is  a  common  penalty  that  one  has  to  pay  in 
planting  anything  in  new  ground.  Land  that  has 
lain  in  pasture  or  grass  for  a  number  of  years 
is  almost  certain  to  be  full  of  wireworm,  which 
live  upon  the  roots  of  the  grass.  We  presume 
that  you  layered  your  Carnations  at  the  proper 
season,  and,  if  so,  all  that  you  would  have  to  do 
now  would  be  to  lift  and  pot  the  layers  as  soon 
as  they  are  rooted.  These  pots  could  be  kept  in 
cold  frames  for  the  winter.  The  ground  you 
intend  to  plant  with  Carnations  next  year  could 
then  be  carefully  dug  and  all  the  wireworms  seen 
picked  up  and  destroyed.  The  operation  might 
be  repeated  several  times  during  the  winter,  and 
the  disturbance  would  certainly  be  against  the 
welfare  of  the  wireworm.  and  leave  many  of  them 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  birds,  besides  what  you 
may  be  able  to  destroy  for  yourself. 

Tagetes  siguata  pumila. 

We  used  this  plant  in  some  carpet  bedding, 
believing  it  would  only  grow  3in.  high,  but  it 
has  grown  lOin.,  and  in  some  cases  more.  Do 
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you  think  we  have  got  the  right  variety  ? 
(Tagetes.) 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  plant  grows  about 
18in.  high,  so  that  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  the  variety  you  have  is  correctly  named 
T.  s.  pumila.  It  will  grow  10in.  and  even  12in. 
high  if  allowed.  You  should  check  this,  how¬ 
ever,  by  planting  the  Tagetes  only  about  3in.  or 
4in.  apart  each  way.  Then,  as  they  commence 
to  grow,  you  should  pinch  out  the  points,  which 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  plant  down  to  any 
desired  height.  The  pinching  is  repeated  at 
different  times  during  the  summer  when  neces¬ 
sary.  That  is  the  plan  adopted  by  those  who 
grow  it  for  carpet-bedding  purposes.  To  merely 
plant  it  and  allow  it  to  grow  naturally  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  this  as  a 
carpet-bedding  plant. 

Roses  in  Sandy  Soil, 

I  am  about  to  take  a  house  with  small  garden 
quite  near  Bournemouth.  The  soil  is  all  sand, 
with  a  light  layer  of  loam  on  top.  I  should  much 
like  to  grow  Rambler  Roses,  but  am  told 
they  will  not  do  well  there.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  them  without  a 
lot.  of  expense  in  preparing  the  ground,  and  how 
to  proceed.  Also  will  you  please  give  me  the 
names  of  a  few  ornamental  shrubs  for  the  same 
soil,  and  oblige.  (Bob’s  Wife.) 

Roses  are  seldom  a  great  success  on  very  light 
sandy  soil.  It  is  necessary  to  take  away  some 
of  the  sandy  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  2ft.  to  3ft. 
and  to  substitute  loam  obtained  from  any  source. 
Sometimes  loam  can  be  obtained  cheap  and  handy, 
but  this  is  all  chance.  Rambler  and  many  or 
most  other  Roses  like  soil  of  a  very  substantial 
character.  If  you  can  get  a  sufficient  quantity 
cheaply  you  should  try  the  Roses.  Handsome 
flowering  shrubs  for  the  soil  you  mention  are  : 
Tamarisk  (a  seaside  shrub),  also  Veronica 
Traversa,  V.  salicifolia,  V.  pinguifolia,  and  other 
shrubby  New  Zealand  -  species.  The  Syrian 
Mallow  (Hibiscus  syriacus)  in  several  beautiful 
colours  should  suit.  Then  there  are  several  very 
beautiful  variegated  varieties  of  Euonymus  and 
Ivies  that  would  succeed  well  in  your  soil.  Thq 
foliage  of  the  Euonymus  and  Ivies  is  the  most 
ornamental  part  of  them. 

Ants  and  Fruit. 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  rid  my  garden  of 
ants?  They  have  spoilt  all  my  Nectarines,  and 
seriously  damaged  my  Apricots,  Peaches  and 
Pears.  (G..  S.). 

There  are  many  contrivances  for  destroying 
ants,  including  some  insecticides  that  are 
poisonous.  Where  fruit  is  concerned  we  should 
not  use  any  poisonous  substance.  Get  some  deep 
glass  jars,  putting  in  them  a  small  quantity  of  a 
sweet  and  strong-smelling  syrup  or  treacle  in 
water.  Sink  the  jars  in  the  soil  near  the  runs 
of  the  ants,  so  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  on  to  the  edges  of  the  jars.  The 
syrupy  water  will  lure  them  in  to  drown.  The 
syrupy  liquid  can  be  renewed  when  crowded  with 
drowned  ants.  The  runs  of  the  ants  may  also 
frequently  be  trodden  down,  or  hot  water  poured 
into  them. 

Earth-worms  in  Soil, 

I  have  a  greenhouse  planted  with  Tomatos,  the 
soil  of  which  I  find  to.  be  greatly  infested  with 
the  common  earth-worm.  I  am  using  the  same 
soil,  after  Tomatos  are  over,  for  bulb  culture. 
Are  these  worms  injurious  to  plant  life,  and  how 
can  they  be  got  rid  of?  The  soil  is  good,  largely 
composed  of  leaf -mould,  rotten  manure,  and  good 
loam.  (A.  Fleming.) 

The  earth  -worms  are  in  no  way  injurious  to 
plant  life,  but  bn  the  contrary  are  highly 
beneficial  in  many  ways.  The  reason  why  they 
are  so  plentiful  in  your  soil  is  because  it  is  rich 
in  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
leaf-mould  and  rotten  manure.  When  worms  are 
plentiful  on  lawns,  they  become  a  nuisance  by 
their  castings.  In  the  case  of  Tomato  and  bulb 
culture  they  should  be  highly  beneficial  by  form¬ 
ing  a  natural  drainage  by  means  of  their  burrows. 
A  soil  from  which  worms  are  absent  becomes 


inert  and  dead,  so  that  plants  cannot  grow  in  it. 
In  your  moist,  rich  soil  we  consider  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  destroy  the  worms  for  the  reason 
just  stated.  In  some  districts  by  the  sea  coast 
the  land  sometimes  gets  flooded  with  salt  water, 
the  worms  get  killed,  and  the  land  refuses  to 
grow  anything  for  several  years.  When  digging 
the  soil,  you  could  remove  the  largest  ot  the 
worms  if  they  are  a  nuisance  in  any  way,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Various  Questions. 

I  have  a  small  bed  of  earth,  15  ft.  9  in.  long 
and  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  on  which  for  about  three 
years  a  fowlhouse  and  run  have  stood.  I  know 
nothing  of  gardening,  but  am  very  fond  of  flowers, 
and  wish  to  set  about  cultivating  it  so  as  to  have 
a  really  nice  show  of  flowers  by  next  spring  or 
summer.  (1)  How  shall  I  prepare  the  ground — 
I  mean,  how  long  shall  I  have,  to  devote  to  dig¬ 
ging  and  tinning  it  over,  and  how  long  should 
the  ground  stand  before  I  begin  sowing  seeds  or 
bulbs?  (2)  I  wish  to  make  an  artistic  display 
as  to  variation  of  colour,  with,  if  possible,  a 
pretty  pattern  of  a  flower-bed.  Can  I  get  a  small 
pattern  anywhere  suitable  for  a  bed  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  mentioned?  (3)  To  make  a  good  show  by, 
say,  next  May  or  June,  what  seeds  should  I  sow, 
and  when,  and  how  are  the  seeds  sown ;  or 
could  I  grow  a  good  bed  of  Hyacinths,  or  what 
flower  seeds  or  bulbs  should  I  put  in  the  ground 
to  make  a .  good,  varied  display  of  colour  when, 
they  come  up,  and  yet  avoid  any  violent  con¬ 
trasts?  (When  I  say  I  want  a  good  ,  display  of 
colour  I  mean  that  I  want  to  get  a  nice  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours,  nicely  placed  and  arranged,  and 
forming  a  pretty  pattern,  and  something  out  of 
the  common.  I  remember  some  years  ago  always 
admiring  a  front  garden  of  a  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  was  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  pat¬ 
tern  with  some  sort  of  plant  flat  on  the  ground, 
that  looked  like  a  beautiful  carpet.  What  plant 
would  that  be?  (4)  Is  there  any  book  published 
which  in  simple  language  tells  the  amateur  what 
to  do  in  the  way  of  gardening  in  a  very  small 
way — I  mean  take  him  right  through  from  the 
beginning,  telling  him  how  to  prepare  the  ground, 
what  to  sow,  when  to  sow,  and  how  to  sow  ?  In 
conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  being  only  a  labourer 
with  a  small  wage,  I  can  only  spend  shillings  on 
-this  little  flower-bed,  not  pounds,  but  my  main 
object  is  to  get  a  really  pretty,  well-arranged  little 
flower-bed — the  sort  of  little  thing  of  beauty 
which  will  be  a  joy  for  ever  sort  of  thing. 
(Ignoramus.) 

(1)  We  cannot  say  how  long  it  will  take  you 
to  prepare  the  ground,  as  that  depends  upon  your 
own  strength  and  skill,  or  experience  with  the 
spade.  You  should  trench  it  2  ft.  >or  3  ft.  deep 
to  begin  with,  and  that  will  save  you  a  deal  of 
trouble  afterwards.  If  you  intend  planting  bulbs 
upon  the  ground  it  need  only  stand  about  a  fort¬ 
night  to  settle.  If  the  ground  is  vacant  it  should 
be  trenched  at  once.  Should  you  decide  to  sow 
seeds,  the  ground  should  likewise  be  prepared 
now,  then  levelled  and  raked  fine  before  sowing- 
in  spring.  (2)  You  might  be  able  to  get  a  pretty 
oattern  of  a  bed  from  Messrs,  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  who  used  to  have  a  small 
pamphlet  of  designs  ;  failing  this,  you  might  look 
round  Hyde  Park  or  Regent’s  Park  for  a  design 
of  a  bed,  which  you  could  copy  on  to  paper  on 
the  spot.  (3)  YY>u  are  too  late  now  to  sow  seeds 
for  flowering-  next  spring,  as  that  should  have 
been  done  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Hyacintha 
would  make  an  interesting  bed,  using  only  two 
colours,  or  at  most  three — say  red,  white,  and 
blue.  A  bed  either  of  red  or  blue  Hyacinths, 
edged  in  either  case  with  a  line  of  'a  white 
variety,  would,  to  our  mind,  be  more  handsome 
than  a  bizarre  mixture  of  many  colours  of  anv- 
thing.  You  might  buy  100  or  200  plants  of 
Mvosotis  sylvatica  from  a  florist  to  form  a  ground¬ 
work  to  the  Hyacinths,  which  could  then  stand 
12  in.  to  15  in.  apart,  thus  saving  the  more 
costlv  bulbs  bv  the  cheajier  Forget-me-nots.  The 
seedlings  ought  to  be  quite  cheap  to  buy  them 
now.  Chi  the  other  hand,  you  might  get  some 
white,  purple,  rose,  or  scarlet  earlv  Tulips,  plant¬ 
ing  them  15  in.  apart,  with  a  bulb  of  the  yellow 
Golden  Spur  Daffodil  between  each.  The  ground¬ 


work  might  here  again  be  Myosotis  or  white 
Arabis.  The  carpet- bed  you  mention  was  probabiy 
done  with  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  usually 
employed  for  carpet-bedding.  In  that  case,  you 
would  have  to  buy  the  plants  from  a  florist  every 
spring,  as  they  require  considerable  heat  in  sum¬ 
mer.3  This  could  follow  the  spring  bedding 
about  the  end  of  June.  We  can  only  guess  what 
the  plant  was,  as  there  are  so  many  employed  for 
carpet-bedding.  We  think  the  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
and  Forget-me-nots  would  make  the  cheapest  bed, 
but  it  will  only  last  till  .May.  For  summer  bedding 
it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  or  buy  other  plants 
to  continue  this  display.  Ten-week  Stocks,  China 
Asters,  Calceolarias,  and  such  things  are  very 
common  subjects  for  gardening,  but  we  should 
either  turn  the  whole  bed  into  a  rockery,  and 
grow  alpine  plants,  or  turn  it  into  a  mixed  border. 
The  latter  could  be  filled  with  clumps  or  masses 
of  various  annuals  or  perennials  (in  no  end  of 
variety,  at  command),  with  clumps  of  bulbs  be¬ 
tween,'  if  you  like,  to  flower  in  spring.  Y'ou 
could  get  some  perennials  at  once,  and  sow  annuals 
in  April  to  make  up  for  the  rest.  Other  peren¬ 
nials  could  be  got  in  succeeding  years,  till  the 
whole  ground  is  occupied.  (4)  There  is  a  small 
book,  named  "  Pictorial  Practical  Gardening,” 
sold  by  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
we  believe  at  Is.,  which  would  suit  you. 

Retarding  Black  Currants.' 

Is  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  this  useful 
Currant  till  a  late  period,  as  in  the  case  of  Red 
Currants?  Any  information  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  (T.  M.  C.)  . 

n  The  Blaqk  Currant  cannot  be  kept  with  the 
same  facility  as  the  red  or  white  ones.  You  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  make  the  berries  late  by 
planting  the  bushes  against  a  wall  with  a  northern 
aspect  or  in  a  cool  border  with  the  same  aspect- 
After  the  berries  are  perfectly  ripe  they  com¬ 
mence  to  drop,  especially  the  larger  and  finer 
of  them.  For  that  reason,  you  cannot  induce  them 
to  hang  on  the  bushes  to  the  same  length  of  time 
as  the  Red  Currant.  You  can  prolong  the  supply 
of  Black  Currants,  by  having  some  of  the  bushes 
in  a  warm  situation  and  others  as  described 
above. 

Fear  with  Grubs. 

Is  it  usual  to  find  grubs  in  Pears?  We  always 
expect  them,  more  or  less,  in  Apples,  but  several 
Pears  I  cut  open  the  other  day  contained  these 
disagreeable  creatures,  which  tunnel  and  spoil 
the  fruits.  (A.  D.  Brand.) 

As  far  as  we  have  observed,  grubs  are  not  so 
frequent  in  Pears  grown  in  this  country  as  they 
are  in  Apples.  In  the  case  of  foreign  Pears, 
however,  we  have  met  with  the  grub  frequently, 
and  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  infest  the 
Pear  to  a  greater  extent  on  Continental  Europe 
than  they  do  in  this  country.  That  being  the 
case,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  occasionallv 
in  Pears  in  this  country.  The  insect  is  Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella,  the"  Codlin  Grub.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  creature  which  infests 
the  Apple.  If  your  Pear  trees  are  at 
all  likely  to  get  badly  infested  with  these 
gi  bs,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  spray 
the  trees  during  the  summer  months  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  The  trees  should  be  sprayed  for 
the  first  time  soon  after  the  petals  drop,  or,  at 
all  events,  when  the  young  fruits  have  sufficiently 
advanced  to  show  themselves,  say  about  the  size 
of  Peas. 

List  of  Montbretias. 

Would  you  be'good  enough  to  name  half  a  dozen 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Montbretia,  which  we 
desire  to  plant  in  a  bed  on  the  grass,  as  thev 
produce  a  very  fine  effect  during-  August  and 
September?  (L.  R.  S.) 

Two  of  the  more  recent  and  first-class  varieties 
are  George  Davison  and  Germania.  The  first 
named  has  yellow  flowers  produced  on  tall, 
vigorous-growing  stems.  Germania  is,  perhaps, 
a  larger  flower,  and  of  rich  orange-red.  Later 
but  excellent  varieties  .  are  Etoil  de  Feu  (verm i  1  - 
lion),  Talisman  (similar  hi  colour,  and  verv 
vigorous),  Pluie  d’Or  (deen  apricot),  and  Bouquet 
Parfait  (dark  yellow).  The  above  are  certainly 
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PROMPT  DISPATCH  GUARANTEED. 


FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  2.  Substantially-constructed  wood  sides,  and 
2ft.  6in.  of  ends.  Half-glass  door,  complete,  with  lock, 

glass.  Ventilators  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  and 
necessary  irons  for  opcn- 
i  g ;  stages  for  plants 
each  side. 

AY|.j  JIIJJ  |  '  $  Painted  one  c  at,  c  re- 

ffiil  ffijn  l y1  fully  marked  in  readiness 

W»IM«*nilllllFITLJ***e&-  f0I.  erect/ioni  7ft.  by  5ft  , 

£2  10s.  ;  Sft.  by  5ft.,  £3  ; 
Oft.  by  Oft..  £3  10s.  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  ;  12ft.  by  8ft.,  £5  : 
15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7;  20ft.  by  10lt.,  £9;  25ft.  b  10ft.,  £11. 

For  prices  of  Lean-to's  see  list. _ 

AMATEUR  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 
Framework  substantially 
constructed  ■  f  deal,  lower 
part  being  filled  in  with 
so  ind,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  door,  com-  r 
plete,  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  pain  ed 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork,  and 
good  glass,  complete. 

7ft.  by  5ft.  ..£2  17 
9ft.  by  6ft.  . .  3  15 

12ft.  by  8ft.  . .  5  15 
20ft.  by  10ft.  .  9  15 

For  prices  of  Lean-to’s  see  list 


VILLA 


C  ONSERV  ATORY. 

No.  8.  Handsomely  built, 
diagonal  panels,  door, 
lock,  lattice,  staging  each 
side,  top  and  side  venti¬ 
lators,  ironwork  for  same. 
Footpaths,  gutters,  and 
downpipes.  21oz.  glass. 
Painted.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
erection,  or  delivered,  erected,  and  glazed,  complete 
with  extra  coat  of  paint  at  Works,  within  50  miles. 

Packed  Erected  within 


L'gth.  W'dt'. 
ft.  ft. 

9  ..  6  . 
10  ..  7  . 
12  ..  8  . 
15  ..  9 


on  rail. 
£  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
7  10  0 
9  0  0 
11  0  0 


50  miles. 


£ 

9 

10 

12 


..  15  10 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


H'ght.  To  Eaves, 
ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

.  7  0  ..  4  6  .. 

.  7  6  5  0  .. 

.  8  0  ..  5  6  .. 

.  8  6..  56.. 

Tarred  Sleepers  to  erect  these  houses  on,  3d.  per  ft.  run. 

CIRCULAR  LIGHT  CONSERVATORIES. 

No.  13.  Diagonal  panels, 
staging  each  side,  ample 
ventilation,  and  all  necessary 
ironwork,  21oz.  glass.  Foot¬ 
path,  gutters,  and  downpipes. 

Each  part  is  carefully  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  any  handy  person 
can  fi  it  in  a  few  hour-. 

Painted  one  coat ;  or  delivered, 
erected,  and  glazed  complete, 
with  extra  coat  of  paint  at  Works,  within  50  miles. 

Packed  Erected  within 

H'ght.  To  Eaves, 
ft.  itr.  ft.  in. 

8  0  ..  6  0  .. 

8  6  ..  5  3  .. 

9  6  ..  5  6  .. 

Erections  beyond  50  miles  at  proportional  prices. 

MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.,  in  summer. 
Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly 
well-seasoned  red  deal 
boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 
Painted  two  coats. 

£  s.  d.  2-Light  Frames. 

..  6ft.  by  4ft. 

8ft.  by  4ft. 

8ft.  by  Oft. 

3-Light  Frame. 

12ft.  by  Oft. 


L’gth 

ft. 

12 

15 

18 


W’dt'. 

ft. 

..  8  .. 
.  9  .. 
12 


on  rail. 
£  s.  d. 
10  0  0 
14  0  U 
19  0  0- 


50  miles. 
£  s.  d. 
13  0  0 
18  10  0 
2d  10  0 


glazed  21oz.  glass. 
1-Light  Frames. 
3ft.  6in.  by  3ft. 

4ft.  by  3ft. 

tilt.  by  4ft. 

3- Light  Frame. 
10ft.  by  i  ft. 


0  15 
0  18 
1  8 


£  s. 
1  10 
1  16 
2  If. 


3  0  0 


3  10  0 


Fqr  Span  and  j  Span  Roof  Frames,  also  Pits,  see  list. 
PORTABLE  STABLE  AND  COACH  AND 
HARNESS  HOUSE. 

No.  64.  Constructed  of  good 
strong  materials  throughout, 
the  sides  and  ends  being 
covered  with  matching,  on  3,n. 
by  2in.  framing.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  stout  boards  on 

_ _ _ strong  principles  and  covered 

witn  lelt,  complete  with  partitions,  doors,  windows,  iron¬ 
mongery  and  glass.  In  sections  in  readiness  for  erection 
Suitable  Height  at  B  eight  at 

for  Length . 

1  Pony  and  Trap  14ft. 

1  Horse  and  Trap  15ft. 

2  Horses  and  Traps  20ft. 


Width. 

Ridge. 

Eaves.  £ 

s. 

d. 

10ft. 

loft. 

7ft. 

9  : 

10 

0 

12ft. 

12ft. 

Sft. 

12 

0 

0 

12ft. 

12ft. 

8ft. 

15 

0 

0 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Ltd.,  have  now  completed  the  re¬ 
building  of  their  Factory,  Warehouses,  &c.,  giving 
over  100,000ft.  Extra  Floor  Space,  and  having 
more  than  doubled  the  Machinery  and  Staff,  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  prompt  delivery  to  all  orders 
entrusted  to  them  (small  or  large).  For  the  last  20 
years  this  firm  have  supplied  Horticultural  Buildings, 
Poultry  Appliances,  Rustic  Work,  and  Wood  and  Iron 
Buildings  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  for  cash.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  orders 
received  they  have  at  times  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  prompt  execution  of  same,  but  now  they  guarantee 
prompt  delivery  of  all  goods  manufactured  by  th?m. 
Their  prices  are  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  any  othe 
house,  and  good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  and 
workmanship.  If  you  have  a  small  or  large  garden 
we  strongly  advise  you  to  get  a  Catalogue.  A  post¬ 
card  and  one  minute  of  your  time  will  bring  you  the 
most  complete  and  most  handsome  Catalogue  in  the 
trade— 41  pages.  Study  it,  look  over  the  different 
sections,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  find  something  you 
are  requiring. 

Greenwich  Electric  Cars  rom  all  the  Bridges  pass  the  door. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL, 

BILLIARD  TABLES  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

The  bed  is  of  thick  Slate, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
with  perfectly  flat  ground 
surface,  covered  with  super- 
flue  West  of  England  cloth. 
Mounted  on  stout  mahogany 
frame  fixed  with  adjustable 
screw  feet,  by  the  aid  of 
which  a  perfect  level  can 
_  always  be  obtaine  l.  The 

cushions  are  mounted  with  the  best  frost-proof  rubber, 
new  low  pattern.  Six  screw  top  brass  pocket  plates, 
with  strong  cord  nets,  well  leathered.  French  polisheu 
and  finished  in  a  first-class  manner.  The  accessories 
supplied  include  two  slide  mahogany  Marking  Boards, 
surmounted  with  ornamental  pediment  polished  to  match 
table,  two  Ash  Cues,  Spirit  Level,  Chalks,  'lips,  Wafers, 
good  Best,  Buies  of  the  Game,  and  three  large  Balls. 
PKICES  OF  PORTABLE  BILLIARD  TABLES. 


No.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Three  Balls, 
inches. 

Cash  Pi  ice. 
£  s.  d. 

1 

..  3  10  by  2  l 

..  H  .. 

..  2  17 

6 

2 

. .  5  4  by  2  4 

..  H  ■■ 

..3  5 

0 

3 

..  4  10  by  2  7 

1^ 

..  3  12 

6 

4 

. .  5  4  by  2  10  . . 

If  _ 

..  4  5 

0 

5 

. .  6  4  by  3  4 

..  1|  .. 

..5  0 

0 

6 

. .  7  4  by  3  10 

..  n  .. 

..7  0 

0 

7 

. .  8  4  by  4  4 

2 

..10  0 

0 

8 

. .  9  4  by  4  11 

2 

..  13  10 

0 

9 

. .  10  4  1  y  5  4 

! !  2  1-16*  * 

. .  16  16 

0 

Carriage  Paid.  On  Approval. 

Full  Size  Tables  complete  from  30  guineas  to  £150. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Special  Stands  for  same,  with  Four  Stout  Legs,  hand¬ 
somely  polished  to  match  Tables.  Sale  Price — No.  3,35s.; 
No.  4,  40s.  ;  No.  5,  50s. ;  No.  6,  57s.  6d.  ;  No.  7,  07s.  Od.  ; 
No.  8,  80s.  ;  No.  9  (with  six  stout  legs),  97s.  6d. 

“INVINCIBLE”  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 

Most  efficient  and  cheapest 
in  existence.  Requires  no  sunk 
stokehole  and  no  brick  setting. 
Will  last  all  night  without 
attention.  Will  burn  house 
cinders,  therefore  costs  next  to 
nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can 
fix  it ;  a  child  can  stoke  it. 
Success  guarateed. 

_ Cost  of  complete  Appar  tus 

for  Greenhouses,  with  4-in.  pipes,  flow  and  return  along 
one  sine,  cut  and  fitted,  so  that  if  the  internal  measure¬ 
ment  of  tlie  Greenhouse  is  given,  the  Apparatus  will  be 
sent  completely  ready  for  fixing,  an  advantage  which 
will  be  appreciat  ed  by  all.  Securely  and  carefully  packed 
on  rail  at  the  following  respective  prices  :  Size  of  house, 
7ft  by  5ft.,  £2  15s.  ;  9ft.  by  6ft.,  £3  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £3; 
12ft.  by  8ft.,  £3  5s.  ;  15ft.  by  10ft.,  £4  5s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft., 
£5  5s. ;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  £6  5s.  Estimates  for  Complete 
Apparatus  for  any  sizef  house  free  on  application. 
Write  for  prices  for  large  quantities. 

GARDEN  "LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned  stiles,  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to 
tenoned  rails,  properly  rabbeted 
for  the  glass,  and  fitted  with 


2in.  sash  bars. 

Glazed. 


6ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  3ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  3ft.  v 
3ft.  by  2ft. 


UDglazed. 
2s.  9d. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 


21  oz. 
9s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 


Tron  Strengthening  Bar  U- extra. 


Unelazed,  with 
sufficient  glass 
to  glaze  them. 
..  6s.  Od. 

..  5s.  Od. 

. .  4s.  Od. 

Is.  6d. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS 


Suitable  for  Workshops, 
Dwellings  Stoie  Ro  ms, 
Offices,  Stables,  T<  ol  or 
Potting  Sheds,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  purposes.  Doors 
and  windows  ran  be  placed 
in  any  position.  Erected 
by  any  handy  man  in  a  few 
hours.  Every  size  in  stoek. 
These  Buddings  are  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  in 
sections,  to  bolt  or  screw 
r,ii  ,  .  .  ,  .  together  at  the  corners. 

The  framework  is  of  2in.  by  2in.,  2in.  by  3in.,  and  2in.  by 
4iu.  (according  to  size),  good  well-seasoned  timbers 
covered  with  best  :J.n.  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded 
matchboards.  1  lie  roof  is  also  boarded  and  covered  with 
asphaltic  roofing  felt.  Good  doors,  complete  witn  lock 
and  key  in  end  or  side.  Glazed  windows  in  any  position 
desired.  Necessary  bolts  and  screws,  everyth  ng  c  .in- 
T)lete.  carefnllv  tuh'Itpi!  nn 


Length. 

W idth. 

£  s. 

d. 

Length. 

Width. 

£  s. 

d. 

7ft. 

.  5ft.  . . 

2  17 

6 

16ft.  . 

10ft.  .. 

9  15 

o 

8ft  . 

.  Oft.  .. 

3  5 

0 

20ft.  .. 

12ft.  .. 

11  5 

o 

10ft.  . 

.  7ft.  .. 

4  10 

0 

30ft.  . 

14ft.  .. 

18  10 

o 

12ft.  . 

.  Sft.  .. 

5  15 

0 

35ft.  . 

15ft.  .. 

27  10 

o 

15ft.  . 

.  9ft.  .. 

7  10 

0 

40ft.  . 

16ft.  .. 

32  0 

0 

„  ,  ,  TIMBER,  &c. 

Sash-bars  llin.,  3s.  ;  2in„  3s.  9d.  ;  21in.,  5s. ;  3in.,  5s.  6d. 
per  100ft. 

Half-glass  Door,  5ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  6s.  each. 

»>  »,  6ft.  by  2ft.  6in.,  7s.  each. 

M  atchboards,  lin.,  5s.  9d. ;  ^in.,  8s. ;  lin.,  10s.6d.  per  square. 
I'll-  Floorboards,  10s.  per  yjO  square  feet. 

Feather-edged  boards,  6s.  6d.  per  square. 

Unplaned  Battens,  fin.  by  lin..  is.  ;  fin.  by  2in  Is.  9d  ■ 
fin.  by  3in.,  2s.  6d.  ;  lin.  by  4in.,  4s.  6d.  ;  lin.  by  5in.’ 
5s.  6d  ;  2in.  by  2m.,  4s.  5d.  ;  2in.  by  3in-,  6s.  6d.' ;  2iu. 
by  4iii„  8s.  6d,  ;  2m.  by  5in.,  10s.  6d.  per  100  ft.  run. 

PORTABLE 

No.  301.  20ft.  by  17ft. 

Cottage,  Containing  4 
rooms — 2  Bedrooms  Oft. 
by  7ft.,  Sitting-room 
13ft.  by  14ft.,  and 
Kitchen  13ft.  by  7ft. 

Everything  complete. 

Flooring.  Match-lining 
Felt,  Gutters,  Glass,  ^ 

Iron,  made  in  sections,  -?Sf 
Ac.,  ready  for  fixing, 

£45  ;  or  delivered  and  clYAlX'  - 

erected  completed  upon  customer  s  lounoaium,  .toj. 
For  numerous  other  designs,  also  Illustrations  of 
churches, Chapels,  Mission  Halls,  Hospitals,  Club  Houses, 
Bunealows,  Stables,  Workshops,  Schools,  Billiard-rooms, 
Drill  Halls,  &c.,  &c.,  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free. 


NEW  SPAN-ROOF 
POULTRY  HOUSE. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 


MOVABLE 
POULTRY  HOUSES. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 

9ft.  by  6ft. 


STRONG  GARDEN  OR 

STABLE  BARROW. 

No.  267. 

Wooden  Wheel,  painted,  12in. 
sides,  with  shifting  handle 
board,  17s.  6s. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  16.  Indispensable  to  every  grower  of  cucumbers 
tomatoes,  melons,  &c.,  where  a  succession  of  crops  are 
required  iu  all  seasons.  Though  cheap  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  soundly  built, 
and  will  repay  its  cost 
in  a  season. 

Built  for  brickwork  3ft. 
high  ;  roof  ventilation, 
necessary  ironwork,  21oz. 
glass,  painted  one  coat, 
and  carefully  marked. 


Long. 

9ft.  wide. 

12ft.  wide. 

14ft.  wide. 

ft. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

20 

..  S  0  0 

. . 

10  0  0  . 

13  0  0 

30 

..  11  0  0 

14  0  0  . 

IS  10  -  0 

40 

..  15  0  0 

19  0  0  . 

22  10  0 

60 

. .  22  0  0 

27  0  .  0  . 

32  0  0 

100 

. .  35  0  0 

42  0  0 

50  0  0 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRA  TED  CA  TALOGUE.  Estimates  for  every  Description  of  Horticultural,  Wood,  and  iron  Buildings.  Lowest  Possible  Prices 
Good  Sound  Materials  and  Workmanship.  Surveys  by  Appointment.  NOTHING  TOO  SMALL.  NOTHING  TOO  LARGE. 

W.  COOPER,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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first-class  varieties,  but  there  are  many  others 
almost  as  fine  in  their  respective  colours,  while 
the  original  M.  Potfii  and  M.  crocosmiaefiora 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Large-flowered.  St.  John's  Wort. 

I  have  seen  a  very  fine  effect  produced  under  trees 
bv  a  plant  which  I  think  is  a  St.  John  s-wort,  with 
large  yellow  flowers.  Please  give  me  the  name  of 
it,  and  say  whether  it  is  evergreen.  (W.  W  eedon.) 

In  all  likelihood  the  St.  John’s-wort  you  saw 
was  Hypericum  calycinum.  The  plant  is  not 
strictly  evergreen,  although  it  may  keep  green 
till  a  late  period  of  the  year.  The  foliage  gradu¬ 
ally  dies  away,  and  the  stems  likewise,  but  the 
plant  springs'  up  afresh  from  the  root  every 
sprincr.  There  is  another  St.  John  s-wort  ot 
similar  habit,  with  large  flowers,  but  they  are 
certainly  much  neater  and  more  refined  than  those 
of  the  plant  above  mentioned.  The  petals  over¬ 
lap  one  another,  and  give  the  flowers  a  beautiful 
cup-shape.  We  refer  to  H.  moserianum,  a  hybrid 
of  dwarf  habit,  which  is  also  hardy,  but  dies 
down  to  the  root  every  winter. 


Reviews  of  Books. 

“  The  Vegetable  Garden.”  Illustrations,  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  culture  of  the  garden  vege¬ 
tables  of  cold  and  temperate  climates.  By 
MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux,  of  Paris.  English 
edition  published  under  the  direction  of  W. 
Robinson,  author  of  the  “  English  Flower 
Garden,”  etc.  London:  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  W.  1905.  15s.  net. 

The  above  is  a  new  edition  of  the  well- 
known  book  on  “  Vegetables1,  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  English  translation  for  many  years 
past.  The  volume  is  a  bulky  one,  lunning  to 
782  pp.,  including  a  good  index.  The  vege¬ 
tables  are  at  the  same  time  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  throughout,  though  the  index  may 
be  valuable  as  showing  at  a  glance  what  is  in 
the  book.  The  number  of  vegetables  dealt 
with  is  remarkable,  including  many  varieties. 
The  volume  also  deals  with  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  herbs  rarely  used  in  this  country,  and 
the  names  of  which  gardeners  are  often  but 
vaguely  acquainted  with,  while  they  are 
seldom  called  upon  to-  undertake  their  culti¬ 
vation. 

Under  the  heading  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
a  great  number  of  varieties  are  recorded  and 
described,  including  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  oil  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
this)  country  and  elsewhere.  Many  cf  these 
varieties  are  illustrated  with  drawings.  These 
are  followed  by  tall-growing  Kidney  Beans 


or  edible-podded  Kidney  Beans,  including 
butter  and  skinless  Beans.  Scarlet  Runners, 
Lima  Beans,  Doliclios,  Asparagus  Beans, 
Lab  lab  or  Egyptian  Kidney  Beans  are  all 
dealt  with  in  succession,  thus  showing  how 
comprehensive  the  book  is.  Readers  who 
desire  a  book  that  is  exhaustive  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables.,  then- 
methods  of  culture  and  uses,  could  not  obtain 
a  more  comprehensive  and  useful  work  than 
tills.  Other  vegetables  amply  illustrated  and 
described  are  Gourds,  Lettuces,  netted  and 
other  Melons,  Onions,  Parsnips,  garden 
Beans,  Rotates,  Radishes,  and  even  Straw¬ 
berries,  although  we  are  surprised  to  find 
them  included  in  a  book  on  vegetables. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received.! 

George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  The  Royal 
Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

Ernest  Poupart,  F.R.H.S.,  Twickenham,  S.W  . 
— Bulbs. 

Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  K . — 
Bulbs  and  Tubers. 

William  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries, 
D  ublin .  — Carnations. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland  (per  Martens  and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane, 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C.,  agents). — Bulb 
and  Plant  Catalogue  for  Autumn,  1905. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accident*. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . —  — 

Address . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PAUL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Current  Accounts.  2%  Interest  allowed  on  minimum 
monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

Deposits.  2&%  Interest  allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts. 
Advances  made.  Stocks  and  Shares  bought  and  sold. 

Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroet,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C 


APPARATUS 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES  .  • 

AND 

CONSERVATORIES, 


Best  and  Cheapest :  will 
burn  12  hours  without 
attention. 

Estimates  for  complete 
apparatus  for  any  sized 
house  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Before  orderirg  else¬ 
where,  send  me  your 
particulars. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS, 

Heating  Engineer, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


READERS  of  Advertisements  in  these 

pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by  always 
mentioning  The  Gardening  \V  orld. 


ANTHRACITE 

Direct  from  Colliery. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK 

‘  How  canst  thou  breathe  this  air,  who  hast  breathed  the  sweet  air  of  the 

mountains. — Longfellow. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

No.  VIII. 

Concerning  the  Calceolaria. 

Too  often  we  hear  garden  owners  com¬ 
plain  that  their  soil  does  not  suit  this  plant, 
that  it  dies  off  in  a  sudden  and  unaccount¬ 
able  manner  at  the  height  of  the  summer. 
And  for  other  reasons,  too,  the  yellow  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  has  been  much  decried.  It  belongs 
to  the  genus  “  bedding  plant,”  and  as  such 
many  have  flung  ill-flavoured  epithets  at  it. 
But  all  said  and  done,  when  dissociated 
from  the  scarlet  Geranium  and  the  blue 
Lobelia  the  Calceolaria,  used  after  more 
original  and  less  familiar  methods,  is  won¬ 
derfully  effective  and  far  too  valuable  a 
means  of  furnishing  clear, 'clean  colour  for 
months  to  be  banisned.  As  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  soil  does  not  suit  it  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  die  off  suddenly,  I  am 
sure  it  is  far  more  often  the  method  of  culti¬ 
vation  that  is  to  blame. 


It  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  it  may  well  be 
included  among  the  plants  to  he  used  in  the 
hardy  flower  garden.  No  fire  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  winter  protection  ;  a  cold  house 
or  a  cold  frame  is  all  it  needs,  and  any¬ 
thing  more  than  one  or  other  of  these  tends 
to  weaken  its  constitution.  It  can  stand 
frost,  it  can  stand  to  have  mow  chilling  and 
saturating  it,  as  it  thaws  better  than  it  can 
stand  undue  coddling.  With  most  subjects 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  taking 
cutt’ngs  early  in  the  autumn.  This 
method  is  not  for  Calceolarias,  however ; 
for  them  the  second  week  in  October 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  time 
to  secure  cuttings.  These,  if  space  is  an 
object,  may  be  closely  planted  into  boxes 
and  set  aside  in  the  open  air.  Merely  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  should  be  taken,  and  none 
of  the  cuttings  should  be  more  than  three 
inches  in  length,  and  where  possib’e  it  is 
advisable  to  take  them  fiom  the  outside 
rather  than  from  the  middle  of  the  plants, 
for  these,  being  more  expo  ed  to  air  and 
sunshine,  are  riper  and  less  sappy. 

At  the  first  spell  of  severe  weather  a 
frame  should  be  put  over  the  boxes,  or  they 
should  be  lifted  into  a  cold  house.  Some 
people  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
plant  in  boxes  if  the  cuttings  are  to  remain 
the  winter  in  a  frame,  but  plant  in  the 
ground.  I  think  the  former  plan  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  much  to  be  preferred,  because  it 
secures  far  better  drainage,  and  with  this 
simple  treatment  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
not  one  cutting  should  be  lost,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  winter.  Air  must  be  ad- 
m  tted  freely;  indeed,  there  will  be  many 
days  throughout  the  coldest  months  when 
the  lights  may  be  removed  for  hours. 
Directly  the  cuttings  have  rooted  they  begin 
to  grow  taller,  and  at  this  stage  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  pinch  out  the  tops.  This  means 
that  fine  bushy  plants  will  be  produced,  and 
it  goes  without  the  saying  that  this  means 
the  resultant  profusion  of  blossom  when  its 
time  comes. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  Calceolaria 
has  yet  to  be  discovered  by  many  people. 
I  mean  its  capacity  to  flower  and  to  flower 
well  in  partially  overhung  positions.  Many 
a  front  garden  in  the  suburbs,  for  instance, 
boasts  several  fine  deciduous  trees.  Where 
these  exist,  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in 
securing  a  prolonged  and  effective  summer 
display.  The  position  seems  to  demand 
some  such  class  of  flower,  and  yet  few  under 
such  circumstances  prove  successful.  The 
Calceolaria  will  meet  the  case,  and  I  could 
tell  of  such  a  planting  of  these  and  a 
bright  mauve  Viola  that  makes  one  of  the 
most  charming  effects  I  can  recall.  • 


Some  Perennials  for  Spring  Display. 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  we  overdo 
the  cultivation  of  bulbous  plants  in  our 
spring  gardens,  though  it  must  be  conceded 
that  these  are  sometimes  grown  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  excellent  and  early- 
flowering  herbaceous  plants  that  blend  their 
fresh  and  brilliant  foliage  with  the  stern, 
straight,  bulbous  foliage  in  most  delightful 
contrast.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  few 
Polyanthuses,  a  few  Forget-me-nots,  and  a 
bed  or  two  of  Wallflowers  or  white  Arabis. 
There  are  treasures  the  true  flower-lover 
seeks  and  finds  .to  make  beautiful  the 
spring  garden  and  to  lend  it  that  air 
of  character  and  distinction  that  belongs 
to  those  gardens  that  have  some  of 
the  flowering  subjects  among  the  less 
familiar  ones.  We  never  value  blue  floivers 
more  than  we  do  lat  this  early  season, 
when,  in  many  gardens,  they  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  In  Orobus  vernus  we  have 
an  excellent  border  plant  freely  bearing 
during  March  and  April  quantities  of  blue 
and  purple  flowers,  and  yet  more  beautiful 
is  the  variety  known  as  O.  lathyroides,  with 
bluer,  paler  flowers.  These  plants  are 
■wonderfully  neat  and  tidy  in  habit,  and 
their  brilliant  foliage  (I  can  call  it  nothing 
else)  is  almost  as  welcome  as  the  blossom 
At  Kew,  this  plant  is  to  be  seen  growing  in 
the  rock  garden,  but  it  is  equally  suitable 
for  the  border.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  a  plant  so  decorative  and  desirable 
should  have  suffered  neglect,  for  it  is  in 
reality  an  old-fashioned  plant  much  treasured 
in  the  gardens  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  certain  varieties  are  mentioned  by  that 
good  old  gardener,  Philip  Miller,  in  his 
Gardener's  Kalendar. 

Another  perennial  that  greatly  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  bulbs  it  maytgrow  beside  is 
Doronicum  austriacum,  which  flowers  in 
March,  and  continues  for  many  weeks.  The 
delicate-looking,  yellow,  daisy-like  flowers 
are  invaluable  for  cutting,  and  the  plant  will 
succeed  in  those  borders  which  at  a  ater 
period  are  partially  shaded  by  deciduous 
trees.  It  is  the  dwarfest  and  the  best  of  all 
the  Doronicums.  F.  M.  V  . 


English  Apple  Appetite.— The  English 
appetite  for  the  Apple  is  insatiable,  for  it- 
consumes  the  bulk  of  the  world  s  supply  of 
this  delectable  edible.  For  instance,  of  the 
two  million  or  so  bushels  grown  in  Tasmania, 
one  million  and  a  quarter  are  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Thirty  large  steamers  laden  to  -their 
utmost  capacity  leave  Hobart  every  season 
for  London  and  Liverpool,  carrying  from 
12,000  to  45,000  cases  each.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  these  large  consignments  average 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 

liner. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Storing  Tuberous  Begonias. — Although  in 
many  places  Begonias  are  still  making  a  brave 
show,  and  will  do  till  the  frost  comes,  yet  the 
time  is  near  when  they  must  be  taken  up. 
Some  difficulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in 
keeping  the  tubers  through  the  winter,  but 
with  ordinary  care  they  may  be  kept  plump 
and  ready  to  start  again  in  spring.  The  usual 
complaint  is  that  the  tubers  have  gone  quite 
dry  and  brown  inside,  and  this  is  more  often 
than  not  due  to  storing  in  too  much  heat.  The 
practice,  too,  of  covering  the  tubers  with  ashes 
is  not  a  commendable  one,  as  the  ashes  seem  to 
draw  the  substance  out  of  the  tubers.  When 
lifted  the  tubers  should  be  laid  aside  in  a  sh  idy 
place  until  the  stems  come  away  readily,  and 
should  then  be  shaken  free  of  all  adhering  soil. 
A  cool  shed  or  cellar  just  free  from  frost  is  the 
best  place  to  store  them  ;  there  the  tubers  should 
be  laid  out  flat  and  lightly  covered  with  some 
dry  sandy  soil  or  cocoanut  fibre,  which  will 
keep  them  from  shrivelling  through  exposure 
to  air.  The  tubers  should  be  examined 
occasionally  through  the  winter,  varying  the 
conditions  as  the  state  of  the  tubers  demand. 
Given  the  above  conditions  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  strong  tubers  ready  to  start 
away  in  March. 

Gannas,  so  useful  for  foliage  as  well  as 
flowers,  should  have  practically  the  same 
treatment. 

Lawns  which  have  become  worn  or  patchy 
through  the  summer  may  be  dealt  with  now  or 
just  after  bulb  planting,  etc.,  is  finished.  It 
is  most  satisfactory  to  lay  fresh  turves  in  bare 
places,  though  seed  may  be  sown  if  necessary. 
All  lawns  benefit  by  being  thoroughly  rolled 
once  or  twice  in  autumn,  as  then  the  ground  is 
generally  softer  and  more  readily  yields  to  the 
influence  of  the  roller  ;  this  will  be  very  evident 
next  summer  wffien  a  thicker  growth  ensues, 
giving  to  our  British  lawns  that  velvety  appear¬ 
ance  which  has  made  them  the  envy  of  the 
world.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Box  Edging.— This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  month  for  replanting  or  renovating  this 
when  necessary.  Though  I  am  not  much  in 
favour  of  Box  for  the  edging  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  labour 
it  involves,  in  addition  to  that  of  harbouring 
many  pests  so  worrying  to  the  vegetable 
crops  when  in  the  best  condition  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  one  seldom  sees,  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  striking  object ;  but  only  where  ample 
labour  is  provided  should  it  be  encouraged, 
and  the  height,  in  my  opinion,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  exceed  6in.  When  gappy  and 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  by  far  the 
best  plan  is  to  take  extreme  measures  and 
replant  entirely  ;  and  to  accomplish  the  work 
properly,  an  intelligent  man  must  be 
employed  and  the  work  must  be  well  and 
expeditiously  carried  out.  Frequently  this 
suffers  for  the  want  of  proper  drainage,  and 
when  this  is  so,  it  must  he  rectified.  It  will 
always  pay  to  add  a  little  fresh  soil  when 
it  is  inclined  to  be  poor.  The  lines  should 
be  kept  perfectly  straight,  the  bottom  parts 
ttf  the  old  roots  cut  away,  and  the  tufts 


pulled  well  to  pieces  so  that  all  can  be 
planted  of  an  even  thickness.  Make 
thoroughly  firm  by  well  ramming  on  either 
side,  but  especially  so  on  that  next  the 
garden,  or  the  traffic  on  the  paths  will 
quickly  put  it  out  of  the  straight. 

Grass  paths  or  verges  frequently  become 
much  worn  during  the  summer  months,  and 
all  bare  places  should  be  at  once  repaired 
with  good  fresh  turf  ;  it  is  far  better  done 
now  than  in  the  spring. 

PotatOS _ Lose  no  time  in  lifting  all  the 

main  crops  of  these.  Unfortunately,  the 
dreaded  disease  is  spreading  rapidly,  and 
should  we  be  in  for  a  spell  of  showery 
weather,  all  those  left  in  the  ground  are 
much  more  likely  to  suffer. 

Turnips. — The  late  sowings  of  these  are 
making  splendid  progress  this  year,  but 
many  of  those  which  were  intended  for  winter 
use,  owing  to  the  damp,  showery  weather, 
will  be  much  too  large,  consequently  several 
more  small  sowings  should  be  made  to  ensure 
a  regular  and  constant  supply. 

Carrots. — All  the  main  sowings  of  these 
should  be  at  once  lifted,  or  a  large  percentage 
of  them  will  become  split  and  spoiled.  Store 
under  a  north  wall  or  some  other  cool  posi¬ 
tion,  covering  with  sand  or  fine  cinder-ashes. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Propagating. — As  the  majority  of  plants 
have  now  finished  flowering,  one  can  attend 
to  this  operation  where  necessary,  and  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  several  succeed  much 
better  when  split  up  annually  than  when  the 
old  roots  are  left  year  after  year,  especially 
on  heavy  soils.  Some  of  the  choicer  subjects 
have  to  be  propagated  every  year  to  maintain 
a  stock  of  them,  and  with  others  their  vigour 
is  much  increased  and  far  better  results  are 
obtained  by  so  doing.  Chelones,  the  species 
of  Pentstemons,  Lobelias,  Rockets,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  where  young  growths  appear  at 
the  base  these  can  be  taken  off  with  the 
young  roots  attached,  or  made  into  cuttings, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Some  good  porous  soil 
should  be  used,  and  the  pots  or  boxes  stood 
in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter  months, 
but  it  is  important  to1  give  plenty  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions  to  maintain  them  in 
a  healthy  state. 

Bulbs. — Where  it  is  intended  to  plant 
such  spring-flowering  bulbs  as  Narcissus, 
Chionodoxas,  Snowdrops,  Camassias,  and  the 
like,  these  can  now  be  got  in,  but  when 
planting  in  any  position  in  the  grass,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  they  will  amply  repay 
any  extra  trouble  expended  on  them.  In 
some  soils  naturally  suited  to  their  require¬ 
ments  they  increase  and  become  more 
vigorous  year  after  year,  but  on  heavy,  wet 
soils,  especially,  they  are  often  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  could  be  desired.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  winter 
rains  cannot  drain  away  quickly,  and  the 
bulbs  frequently  become  waterlogged.  To 
nearly  all  varieties  this  is  fatal,  so  that  when 
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planting,  time  will  be  well  spent  in  seeing 
that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  if  the  soil  is 
unsuitable  it  should  be  taken  out  and  re¬ 
placed-  with  some  of  a  more  porous  nature, 
such  as  well-seasoned  loam,  decayed  leaf-soil, 
and  road  scrapings. 

Where  bulbs  increase  readily,  it  is  also 
advisable  to  plant  a  sufficient  distance  apart 
to  allow  for  this,  otherwise  when  they  become 
too  thick,  a  mass  of  foliage  and  very  little 
flower  results. 

Old  English  Tulips —Years  ago  these 
were  very  popular,  and  single  bulbs  fetched 
high  prices,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are 
not  nearly  so  largely  grown  as  they  deserve. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer  months 
there  are  few  things  which  produce  a  better 
display  of  bloom,  and  they  are  suitable  alike 
for  bedding  or  interspersing  in  small  groups 
in  the  mixed  borders,  and  need  no  support¬ 
ing  when  in  flower.  These  can  now  be 
planted,  and  if  the  soil  is  good,  will  succeed 
for  years  in  the  same  position. 

A.  E.  Thatchek. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Deciduous  Dendrobiums.— This  popular 
section  of  warm-house  Orchids  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  with  the  warm,  dry  summer, 
and  in  most  cases  unusually  satisfactory 
pseudo-bulbs  are  observed  ;  and  they  are  also 
in  a  harder  and  more  matured  state,  un¬ 
doubtedly  brought  about  by  the  effect  of  the 
bright  light  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
to  during  the  growing  season.  Such  species  as 
D.  wardianum,  D.  aureum  (heterocar pum), 
D.  nobile,  and  the  hybrids  of  the  D.  Ainsworthii 
section,  at  any  rate  those  that  were  started 
into  growth  early  and  are  required  again  for 
early  spring  flowering,  will  have  matured  their 
growths  and  will  require  careful  treatment  in 
'  the  endeavour  to  prevent  the  plants  from  com¬ 
mencing  secondary  growths. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  place  early  matured 
plants  immediately  growth  is  completed  under 
strictly  resting  conditions,  or  the  result  will  be 
unnecessary  and  injurious  shrinking  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  newly-made  growths.  The 
resting  season  must  be  as  gradually  reached  as 
the  conditions  and  state  of  the  plants  will 
permit  ;  root  action,  for  instance,  will  go  on 
with  these  plants  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  growth  is  completed.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  place  plants  altogether  under  resting  condi¬ 
tions  until  the  roots  have  become  properly 
sealed.  The  first  item  is  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  root  moisture.  Sufficient  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  the  plants  in  a  normal  state, 
therefore  care  must  be  observed  to  see  that 
the  potting  compost  becomes  dry  between 
waterings. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
watering  plants  of  this  description,  because  so 
much  depends  on  conditions,  such  as  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  retained 
in  the  house.  The  exterior  conditions  are 
the  overcast  skies  which  are  so  apparent 
in  early  autumn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  other  large  towns,  and  in  smoky 
manufacturing  districts.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  discretion  must  be  best  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  plants.  Avoid  as  far 
as  possible  sudden  checks.  The  changeable 
conditions  outside  must  be  carefully  watched. 
While  it  is  advisable  to  afford  reasonable  venti¬ 
lation,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  sudden 
falling  in  the  temperature,  particularly  now, 
when  the  plants  are  in  a  semi-ripened  state.:, 
There  is  nothing  brings  the  dreaded  black 
spotting  on  the  foliage  and  pseudo-bulbs  so 
quickly  as  a  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature, 
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when  there  accompanies  it  excess  oi  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  While  it  is  desirable  still 
to  retain  a  humid  atmosphere  during  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  day,  every  facility  ought  to 
be  brought  into  use  to  assist  in  distilling  the 
moisture  before  the  low  evening  temperatures 
are  reached.  If  these  conditions  are  carefully 
observed,  the  plants  in  most  cases  will  be  ready 
to  place  under  dry  resting  conditions  about  the 
end  of  next  month. 

If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  move  the  plants 
to  a  situation  where  the  atmosphere  is  drier 
with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  temperature, 
this  may  be  safely  done  and  will  facilitate 
matters  in  permitting  more  liberal  treatment 
to  be  given  to  plants  that  may  be  in  a  more 
backward  condition.  Insect  pests  usually 
commence  to  be  troublesome  as  soon  as  ai  ti- 
ficial  heat  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  quantity. 
Red  spider  and  black  thrips  are  the  worst.  I  lie 
foliage  should  be  carefully  sponged  with  soft 
rain  water  as  soon  as  observed.  Cockroaches 
attack  the  developing  roots.  Beetle-paste 
(Chase’s  we  use),  placed  on  small  pieces  of 
broken  crock  about  their  haunts  seems  to  be 
an  effective  remedy-  Hollowed-out  Potatos 
placed  about  the  staging  and  looked  for  with 
the  aid  of  a  lamp  is  a  good  means  of  trapping 
these  pests.  H.  J .  Chapman. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Varieties  with  Ornamental  Fruits.-— 

During  the  late  summer  and  autumn  many  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  objects  of 
the  shrubberies  are  those  which  carry  large 
quantities  of  brightly  coloured  fruits,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  foliage  in  some  cases 
assumes  beautiful  autumn  tints,  and  many 
again  are  highly  ornamental  when  flowering 
in  the  spring.  Such  shrubs  asi  these  are 
worthy  of  prominent  positions,  and  by  judi- 
'  cions  planting  the  shrubbery  can  be  made 
very  attractive.  The  Crataegus  or  Thorns 
are  among  the  best,  and  seldom  fail  to  fruit 
freely,  as  may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  notices 
the  common  Hawthorn  of  the  hedges.  The 
variegated-leaved  varieties,  which  also  fruit 
freely,  should  be  included.  The  Cockspur 
Thom  (C.  Crus-galli)  and  its  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  have  large,  bright  red  fruits  which  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous,  and  other 
desirable  ones  are :  Coccinea,  nigra,  with 
black  berries  ;  cordata,  orientalis,  Carrierii, 
and  Douglasii.  These  will  succeed  in  almost 
,  any  soil,  and  are  perhaps  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when  grown  as  standards'. 

The  Cotoneasters  are  another  very  useful 
1  section,  and  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses,  as  single  specimens,  for  grouping,  and 
some  for  planting  in  the  rock  garden. 
Among  the  deciduous  kinds  we  have  C. 
affinis,  frigida,  and  tomentosa,  and  evergreen 
kinds  would  include  buxifolia,  angustifolia, 

■  horizontalis,  microphylla  and  Simonsii. 

Many  of  the  Pyrus  family  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  Crabs  I  have  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  most 
of  those  with  small  fruits :  P.  arbutifolia, 

|  which  is  good  in  spring  and  hardly  surpassed 
i  by  any  other  shrub  for  its  wonderful  autumn 
tints  ;  P.  Aria  and  its  varieties  ;  P.  Aucu- 
Iparia,  and  the  yellow-fruited  variety,  fructu- 
luteo  ;  P.  pinnatifkla,  and  P.  rotundifolia. 

Hardly  anything  surpasses  in  fruit  Hip- 
jpophae  rhamnoides',  with  great  quantities  of 
!  orange-coloured  berries,  especially  in  a  mass. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Rosa  rugosa,  which 
,  is  the  best  of  this  family.  Others  which  one 
would  do  well  to  include  are:  Euonymus 
europaeus,  Berbeiis  vulgaris,  and  B.  THun- 
bergii,  Celastrus  scandens,  Symphoricarpus 
racemosus,  Viburnum  Opulus,  and  V.  Lan- 


tana,  Acauthopanax  sessiliflora,  etc.  Many 
more  might  be  mentioned,  but  those  which 
are  easily  grown  are  generally  the  most  suit¬ 
able,  and  those  mentioned  above,  in  addition 
to  being  among  the  best,  will  be  found  to 
give  the  cultivator  very  little  trouble. 

A.  E.  T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

Peach  Houses. — Discontinue  the  use  of  the 
syringe  on  early  forced  trees,  as  the  leaves  will 
soon  be  changing  colour  now  the  nights  are 
colder,  but  allow  full  ventilation,  so  that  the 
trees  may  naturally  go  to  rest.  Their  roots  are 
never  inactive,  and  tins  reminds  one  that  the 
borders  must  not  get  dry,  yet  there  is  no  need 
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OUR  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.  W. 
Enquire  With  in  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK’S  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  vTas 
aw’arded  to  “Japonica”  for  his  article  on 
“  Cattleyas,”  p.  744. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was  awarded 
to  “  W.  Moore”  for  his  article  on  “  Grass  Seed 
for  Lawns,”  p.  751  ;  and  another  to  “D.  V.  E.,” 
for  an  arlicle  on  “  Large-fiowered  Single  Roses,” 
p.  751. 

A  prize  was  also  awarded  to  “  Herbert  H. 
Morris  ”  for  a  device,  “  The  Gravel-path  Scrubber,” 
p.  745. 

V  J 

to  deluge  the  borders  as  in  mid-summer. 
Neither  is  there  any  necessity  to  hurry  the 
leaves  from  the  trees — advice  frequently  given 
less  than  thirty  years  ago  by  eminent  practical 
men,  who  advocated  the  drawing  of  the  birch 
broom  towards  the  extremity  of  the  shoot  in 
the  month  of  September,  a  period  when  early 
peach  structures  were  closed  about  the  second 
week  in  November  to  get  ripe  fruit  by  early 
May.  Now  with  trees,  rather  varieties,  which 


perfect  theR  crop  in  much  less  time  than  of 
yore,  five  or  six  weeks’  grace  is  given,  and  the 
fruit  ripe  quite  as  early. 

If  the  sashes  require  painting  they  may  now 
be  taken  off  and  conveyed  to  a  shed  and  over¬ 
hauled,  while  in  dry  weather  the  rafters,  Ac., 
may  receive  attention  in  like  manner,  and  the 
boiler  should  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  rinsed 
out,  also  examined  as  to  leakage,  firebars  and 
joints,  in  case  either  is  out  of  repair,  not  left 
until  the  fire  is  wanted  and  then  be  placed  in  a 
fix.  The  root-pruning  of  any  tree  under  glass 
should  be  carried  out  without  much  delay,  so 
that  the  leaves  can  be  of  some  service  to  assist 
fresh  root  action.  Trees  in  pots,  also  Cherries 
and  Plums,  if  not  re-potted  or  top  dressed  as 
advised  some  little  time  since,  should  have  their 
requirements  seen  to  without  delay  ;  while  late- 
fruiting  varieties  of  Peaches  or  Plums  which 
may  have  been  kept  under  glass  until  the  crop 
matured  will  be  all  the  better  if  placed  out  of 
doors,  even  if  theR  roots  have  been  molested. 
It  is  wise  to  give  some  protection  from  heavy 
rains  similar  to  what  we  had  early  in  the 
mouth,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  a  decided- 
improvement  has  taken  place,  the  weather 
being  more  like  it  was  six  or  seven  autumns 
ago. 

Outside. 

Pot  Strawberries.— These  need  much 
attention  in  the  removal  of  runners  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  not  waiting  until  a  knife  is  required, 
as  they  rob  the  crown  to  a  great  extent,  and 
those  who  attempt  to  force  this  fruit  know  full 
well  that  it  is  useless  unless  well  ripened 
crowns  are  at  hand.  Give  the  plant  plenty  of 
space  so  that  sun  and  air  can  do  their  part 
towards  this  realisation.  Keep  all  annual 
weeds  pulled  out  in  a  small  state,  and  above  all 
see  that  no  plant  suffers  for  the  want  of  water. 
Those  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots 
(which  all  should  have  done  by  this  date)  may 
have  weak  manurial  waterings  twice  a  week 
which  will  impart  vigour  to  the  plants,  but 
must  be  discontinued  when  it  is  seen  that 
growth  is  finished. 

Sundry  Work. — The  most  important  pro 
bably  is  the  harvesting  of  the  fruit  in  most 
gardens, choosing  a  bright,  dry  day  for  gathering, 
either  lining  the  baskets  with  wood -wo  >1  or 
stout  paper,  so  that  the  fruits  are  not  damaged. 
Nets  removed  from  early  varieties  should  be 
placed  over  late  ones,  especially  Pears,  or  the 
birds  are  sure  to  peck  them.  Mulchings 
placed  over  the  the  surface  of  fruit  tree  roots 
should  now  be  cleared  away  that  the  sun  may 
warm  the  soil,  and  to  facilitate  this  prick  up 
the  soil  a  couple  of  inches.  Filberts  are  ready 
to  get  in  now,  these  to  be  spread  out  thinly  to 
dry  before  putting  away.  They  keep  best 
when  placed  in  earthenware  pans  kept  close, 
although  ours  are  satisfactory  kept  in  wood 
barrels,  and  it  matters  little  whether  they  are 
sorted  from  the  husks  or  not,  so  long  as  all 
are  thoroughly  dry.  Stand  them  on  a  cool 
bottom  in  the  fruit  room,  the  windows  of  whirh 
should  be  kept  a  bit  open  day  and  night  while 
Apples  are  being  brought  in,  as  they  go  through 
a  process  of  what  we  term  sweating.  Examine 
daily  such  varieties  of  Pears  as  Williams, 
Hessle,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  and  a  few  others,  as  they  quickly  go 
soft  and  worthless.  Gathering  a  few  at  a 
time  is  the  better  practice,  thus  lengthening  the 
season.  -James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum  — These  bright- 
berried  plants  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
generality  of  greenhouse  subjects,  and  are  alike 
unique  for  table  and  other  room  decoration 
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during  winter.  I  invariably  obtain  tlie  best 
results  by  turning  out  the  plants  early  in  J une 
on  to  a  piece  of  rich  ground.  They  should 
now  be  potted  up,  using  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  old  potting  soil,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  sand,  and  old 
Mushroom-bed  material.  Avoid  over-potting, 
and  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots, 
in  order  to  divert  the  energy  of  the  plant  to 
the  maturing  of  the  berries.  Place  in  the 
greenhouse  for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  re¬ 
established  remove  to  a  genial  warmth  to  ripen 
the  berries. 


Ardisia  crenulata.  —  This  is  another 
pretty  berried  plant  that  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  grown.  Well-grown  plants  have 
dark  green  glossy  leafage  and  a  profusion  of 
scarlet  berries.  These  are  usually  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  spring  and  the  plants  grown  on 
in  pots  or  frames  throughout  the  summer.  A 
temperature  of  about  55  degrees  will  suit  the 
plants  well  from  this  time  onwards. 


Salvias. — Many  gardeners  grow  these  in 
open  quarters  during  the  summer,  lifting  them 
at  this  time  and  treating  them  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Chrysanthemums.  They  are 
invaluable  plants  for  the  adornment  of  the 
greenhouse  during  the  dull  winter  months. 
Good  species  are  8.  splendens,  S.  gesneraeflora, 
8.  Bethelli,  and  S.  Pitcherii. 


Roses  in  Pots. — Those  required  for  early 
forcing  should  by  now  be  well-ripened  and  may 
be  pruned  lightly,  and  either  re-potted  or  top- 
dressed  as  considered  necessary.  Agood  holding 
compost  should  be  used,  and  it  may  consist 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  spent  Mushroom-bed 
material,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone-meal 
and  soot.  If  the  plants  have  been  subjected  to 
several  weeks’  complete  rest  in  a  sunny  position 
they  may  be  introduced  into  a  genial  growing 
temperature  of  about  50  degrees  at  once.  Keep 
as  near  the  roof -glass  as  possible  and  maintain 
a  humid  atmosphere.  Occasional  fumigations 
should  be  given  to  keep  down  green  aphis. 

K.  M. 


- » - . 

BEAUTIFUL  DWARF  GENTIAN. 

(Gentiana  septenifida.) 

When  speaking  of  dwarf  Gentians  one 
thinks  more  often  of  G.  acaulis  and  G.  verna 
than  any  other,  but  these  are  practically 
spring  and  early  summer  bloomers.  That 
under  notice  blooms  about  the  end  of 

July,  and  has  neat  leafy  stems  about 

6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  bright  blue  flowers.  Each 
flower  is  five-lobed,  and  between  these 
again  are  shorter  and  very  fine  fringed  lobes 
of  great  beauty.  This  plant,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  is  more  easily  cultivated  than  G. 
verna,  and  requires  only  to  be  planted  in 
fairly  firm  but  well-drained  soil  on  the 

rockery.  As  growth  is  very  slow,  the  best 
plan  of  multiplying  it  would  be  to  save  the 
seeds,  although  the  crowns  may  sometimes 
he  divided  with  care  when  they  attain  any 
size. 


New  Markets  for  Loxdox. — On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  18th  inst.,  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  laid  a  memorial  stone  at  the  extension 
of  the  new  wholesale  flower,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
table  market  at  Brentford,  which  is  costing 
£43,000  to  build.  The  front  of  the  market 
was  profusely  decorated  with  bunting  for  the 
ceremony.  On  the  21st  inst.  the  Portman 
Market,  Edgware  Road,  was  opened  for  whole¬ 
sale  business  in  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
This  market  will  meet  a  long-felt  need  in  the 
west  and  north-west  districts  of  the  metro¬ 
polis. 


OUR  .  .  • 

Northern  Gardens. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  swelling  of  the  tubers  of 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  is  greatly  hastened  by 
topping  the  stems.  From  a  foot  to  thirty 
inches  may  be  cut  off  the  tops,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  growths.  The  stronger  and 
taller  the  stems  the  more  may  be  taken  off. 
Some  people  declare  that  Artichokes  ought  to 
be  frozen  before  they  are  fit  to.  eat.  I  nis  is 
probably  only  imagination,  but  in  tlie  event  of 
the  roots  being  of  poor  quality,  it  would  be 
worth  while  laying  some  of  the  tubers  outsid 
during  frost. 

Rhubarb.— As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  died 
down,  it  is  well  to  have  some  of  the  roots  taken 
up,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  early  forcing. 
Nothing  is  more  helpful  in  preparing  this  for 
the  very  earliest  supplies  than  .  a  thorough 
exposure  to  the  weather.  Leave  it  lying  fully 
exposed  for  a  week  or  two  after  lifting,  and  if 
it  gets  well  frozen,  all  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
force.  Without  such  preparation,  the  earliest 
batch  is  very  slow,  and  uncertain  to  start. 

Seakale. — This,  too,  may  be  treated  some¬ 
what  similar  to  Rhubarb  ;  only  it  had  better 
not  be  exposed  to  hard  frosts  after  lifting. 
Place  in  damp  earth  in  a  cool  shed,  and  when 
the  time  to  introduce  into  heat  comes,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  growth  is  quicker  and  more 
regular  than  if  just  dug  from  a  garden  quarter. 

Routine  Work.— Little  is  to  be  gained  by 
leaving  roots  longer  in  the  ground  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Potatos,  as  they  ripen,  or  indeed  just 
before  being  quite  ripe,  should  be  got  up,  and 
stored  in  a  cool  dark  place.  If  there  is  no 
disease,  all  tubers  should  be  placed  together, 
and  during  wet  weather  they  can  be  picked 
over  and  graded.  Continue  to  give  no  quarter 
to  weeds  and  other  rubbish.  Not  only  do 
these  look  untidy,  but  at  this  season  they 
prevent  the  sun’s  rays  from  reaching  and 
warming  the  soil.  Also,  as  damp  is  our  princi¬ 
pal  enemy  from  now  onward,  it  is  essential 
that  rubbish  of  all  kinds  that  prevent  the  air 
and  sun  from  having  free  scope  round  our 
crops  be  removed.  In  dry  weather  continue 
to  stir  the  soil  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  among 
young  crops  of  Cabbage,  Spinach,  Onions,  etc. 
Earth  up  Celery  as  required.  Where  in  de¬ 
mand  lift  a  few  roots  of  Chicory  and  place  in 
boxes  of  moist  leaf-mould.  Stand  in  gentle 
heat  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  and  so  ensure 
properly  blanched  tender  leaves. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blaie. 


with  it  so  much  the  better.  Protect  the  young 
growths  in  the  event  of  sharp  spring  frosts 
occurring.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
more  suitable  for  Scotland  :  —  Am-antiaca, 
aurea,  brasiliensis,  peruviana,  and  psittacina. 

Colchicums  — The  Colchicums  or  Meadow 
Saffrons  are  very  attractive  in  the  autumn, 
and  succeed  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  They 
can  be  planted  after  the  flowers  die  down  in 
late  autumn  or  in  summer  after  the  foliage  has 
decayed.  C.  autumnale,  C.  a.  fi.  pi.,  C.  pur- 
pureum,  and  C.  speciosum  are  all  beautiful  and 
cheap. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Housing. — What  is  generally  known  as 
housing  for  the  winter  must  now  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  Before  commencing  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  see  that  .all  pots  are 
thoroughly  washed  and  attention  given  to 
recent  directions;  also  wash  the  glass  and 
woodwork  clean.  In  arranging  the  plants 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hard-woocled 
and  soft- wooded  plants  do  not  harmonise  v  ell 
together.  Water  must  now  be  given  uith 
greater  caution,  and  plenty  of  air  should  still 
be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions  both  day 
and  night,  a  sharp  look-out  being  kept  for 
autumn  frosts  that  often  come  “  as  a  thief  m 
the  night.” 

Bulbs. — The  main  batch  of  these  should 
now  be  potted  up  ;  where  loam  is  scarce  old 
Melon  or  Cucumber  soil  will  do  quite  well  for 
this  work,  enriching  it  with  some  horse 
droppings  or  rotten  cowdung  and  flaky  leaf 
mould.  Plunge  for  about  six  rveeks  as 
previously  directed. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  must  now  be 
housed  along  with  the  general  stock  of  pot 
plants,  but  any  late  varieties  should  not  be 
housed  till  the  buds  are  set.  In  the  event  of 
slight  frost  occurring  the  plants  should  lie  laid 
on  their  sides  overnight.  Continue  to  disbud 
and  give  another  top-dressing.  C.C. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Fruit-  picking  still  demands  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  Apricots  will  require  careful  looking 
over  at  least  twice  a  week,  so  that  damaged 
fruit  may  not  be  left  on  the  trees,  or  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  others,  as  they  are  so 
easily  affected.  Methods  for  the  destruction 
of  earwigs  and  woodlice  will  require  constant 
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Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Bedding  Plants. — A  sharp  look-out  must 
now  be  kept  for  frost,  and  on  its  approach 
tender  plants  that  have  been  plunged,  m  pots 
must  be  lifted  and  housed  ;  in  fact,  this  should 
not,  in  any  case,  be  delayed  beyond  the  second 
week  in  October.  The  general  stock  of  cuttings 
should  now  be  well  rooted,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  winter  quarters  ;  whether  in 
frames  or  in  houses  they  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  getting  drawn. 

Alstroemerias. — These  beautiful  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  are  well  worth  a  little  extra  care 
and  trouble.  They  should  have  a  free,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  if  a  little  peat  is  incorporated 


Peaches  on  walls  now  ripening  are 
improved  by  a  day  or  two  on  a  shelf  well  up 
to  the  glass  in  a  Peach  house  where  fruit  is 
ripening.  The  same  applies  to  Figs  ripening 
on  the  wall. 

Apples  are  coming  down  now,  and  had 
better  be  pulled  and  stored  carefully  on  the 
fruit-room  shelves.  They  may  be  laid  on  a 
little  straw',  but  where  the  shelves  are  close  1 
prefer  a  sheet  of  paper  beneath,  and  if  possible 
set  -the  fruit  on  the  broad  end.  This  enables 
decaying  fruit  to  be  removed  at  once,  else  they 
will *  quickly  cause  the  surrounding  fruit  tc 
decay  also. 

Plums  on  standards  are  ripening  slowly- 
Early  varieties  such  as  Prince  of  Wales  an 
now  fit  for'  use.  Victoria  plums  will  requin 
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picking  at  an  early  stage,  and  finishing  indoors. 
Birds  are  exceedingly  destructive  at  this 
season,  and  unless  the  trees  are  well  protected 
by  nets  the  fruit  will  be  useless. 

Morello  Cherries  are  still  in  good  condition 
if  carefully  watched,  and  are  much  prized  in 
the  kitchen  J.  Fraser  Smith. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ...  . 

Clianthus  Da/apieri. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plant  was  dis¬ 
covered  as  long  ago  a®  the  year  1699  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Dampier,  the  circumnavigator.  He 
found  it  growing  in  the  dry,  sandy  soil  of  one 
of  the  islands  called.Dampier’s  Archipelago, on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  a  small  piece 
of  that  very  plant  is.  still  preserved  without 
leaves  in  the  Sherardian  Museum  at  Oxford. 
In  May,  1818,  it  was  found  in  flower,,  and  only 
with  fruit  in  a  young  state. 

Mr.  Cunningham  met  with  it  afterwards  in 
the.  western  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  on 
the  shore  of  Regent's  Lake,  on  the  River 
Lachlan.  By  Mr"  Eyre  and  Captain  Sturt  it 
was  found  on  the  Gowber  and  Barrier  Ranges 
near  the  Darling,  about  500ft.  above  the  river. 

It  has.  had  many  synonyms,  as  Clianthus 
Oxleyi,  a  mere  variety  ;  Donia  speciosa,  and 
Kenned  ya  speciosa.  Mr.  Woodward,  in 
“Dampier  Voyage,”  called  it  Colutea  Novae>- 
Hollandiae. 

Although  so  long  known  and  admired  by 
botanists,  it  was.  not  introduced  among  our 
obtainable  plants  until  1850,  and  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  it.  Its 
splendid  blossoms  were  first  seen  in  this 
country  that  year-. 

It  is  a  stout,  decumbent  perennial  of  a 
pale  aspect,  covered  with  long  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate  five-paired,  with  a  terminal 
odd  one.  The  angular  flower  stalks  proceed 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  bearing  a  kind  of 
umbel  of  four  or  five  most  brilliant  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  tubular  shaggy,  with  five 
acuminate  lobes,  and  acute  re-entering  angles. 
The  standard  is  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
bright  scarlet,  with  a  deep  purple  blotch  at 
the  base,  which  is  convex  and  shining  ;  the 
keel  is  acuminate,  and,  like  the  wings,  bright 
scarlet. 

As  may  be  seen  from  where  it  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  most  suitable  position  is  in  a  dry, 
sandy  loam,  with  plenty  of  sun.  I  hope  this 
history  will  interest  many.  Tom-Tit. 

E.  Budleigh,  E.  Devon. 


A  Handsome  Chinese  Lily. 

(L  ilium  Leichtlinii  Maximowiczii.) 

The  above  gorgeous  Lily  has  flowered  much 
better  at  Kew  this  year  than  it  did  last  year 
in  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons,  near  the  main 
entrance.  The  stems,  between  3ft.  and  4ft.  in 
height,  have  been  much  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  flowers  have  been  more  plentifully  pro¬ 
duced.  They  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Tiger- 
Lily,  and  of  rich  orange,  spotted  with  crim¬ 
son  on  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  segments. 
In  general  aspect  this  Lily  is  very  closely 
similar  to  the  Tiger  Lily,  but  there  are  no 
bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  also  more  slender  and  -  twisted,  being 
about  2in.  to  6in.  in  length.  Lilies  of  this 
handsome  character  are  not  over  plentiful 
and,  although  it  blooms  in  August  in  the 
sc-uth,  it  would  probably  continue  into  Sep¬ 
tember  in  more  inland  and  northern  parts 
of  the  country. 


NARCISSUS  DUCHESS  of 


While  Duchess  of  Westminster  is  another  of 
the  medium  crown  Daffodils,  it  has  a  some¬ 
what  different  origin,  and  belongs  to  the  race 
of  the  white-flowered  group  in  this  section. 
It  »s  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  varieties  of 
Narcissus  Leedsii,  reputed  to  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  poculiformis  and  incomparabilis  deriv¬ 
ing  its  white  colour  from  the  former.  ’  Many 
of  the  original  varieties  have  disappeared  from 
cultivation  as  too  slender  and  tiny  flowered 
to  please  those  who  desire  flowers  of  some  size 
and  substance. 

The  flowers  are  well  formed  for  the  section, 
with  more  or  less  overlapping  and  taperino- 
segments  of  pure  white.  The  cup  or  chalice 
itself  is  of  a  soft  canary-yellow  when  first 
expanded,  but  the  colour  in  all  of  this  race 
tends  to  gradually  disappear  as  the  flowers 


WEST/A  IN  ST  ER. 

become  fully  devet,[-ed.  This  chalice  is  some¬ 
what  cup-shaped,  plaited,  and  tapers  to  the 
base.  It  lias  been  recognised  by  a  First  Class 
Certificate  from  the  R.H.S. 

Amongst  flowers  of  this  section  it  enjoys  a 
great  run  of  popularity  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  stalks  are  carried  erect,  so  that  the  flowers 
have  all  the  effect  of  which  they  are  capable 
from  a  distance,  and  it  is  really  Well  suited 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  is  so  employed  by 
those  who  carry  out  spring  gardening  with 
taste  and  on  any  extensive  scale.  It  may  also 
be  grown  in  borders  or  in  pots  for  early  work, 
and  undoubtedly  its  flowers  are  very  handsome 
in  the  cut  state,  whether  arranged  alone  or  in 
association  with  other  flowers.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  was  placed  at  our  service  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Copyright,  Barr  and  Sons. 

Narcissus  Leedsii  Duchess  of  Westminster. 
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VEGETABLES 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

V.— BROAD  BEANS. 


A  lot  more  may  be  got  out  of  this  crop  than 
amateurs  generally  obtain.  I  have  regularly 
seen  rows  of  plants  much  neglected,  not 
watered  nor  mulched  nor  fed,  but  neglected 
and  allowed  to  get  badly  infested  with  black 
aphis,  which  spoiled  quite  half  of  the  crop. 

Soil  and  Situation.— Where  different  kinds 
of  soil  are  to  be  found  in  one  garden,  choose 
the  heaviest,  most  clayey  for  the  Broad  Beans 
unless  it  is  situate  immediately  under  large 
trees.  An  open  position  is  the  best.  If  the 
soil  is  of  a  light  nature  choose  the  lowest  and 
dampest  part  for  this  crop. 

Preparing  the  Ground  and  Sowing  the 
Seeds — In  light  compost  you  need  not  hesitate 
to  sow  seeds  in  November,  but  in  clayey  land 
defer  the  sowing  until  early  in  the  new  year, 
and  then  choose  an  early,  dwarf-growing 
variety,  such  as  Beck’s  Green  Gem.  lor 
autumn  sowing  I  like  Mazagan,  a  splendid, 
hardy  sort. 

If  a  Broad  Bean  stalk  is  pulled  up  carefully, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated  the  soil 
deeply  with  its  roots.  This  fact  should  teach 
us  to  prepare  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth- 
two  spits  deep.  Always  leave  the  surface^  of 
the  ground  in  a  rough  condition  at  digging 
time  to  let  in  frosts,  moisture,  and  air.  Such 
ground  will  work  kindly  afterwards,  especially 
so  if  it  is  of  a  clayey  nature. 

Both  in  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the 
year  tread  upon  the  land  as  little  as  possible. 
Mostly  one  sees  amateurs  using  a  dibber 
wherewith  to  plant  the  Beans.  T  his  instru¬ 
ment  must  only  be  employed  on  light  soil  late 
in  the  spring.  If  used  in  winter  on  heavy 


ground  it  forms  a  hole  with  smooth,  hard  sides, 
which  become  harder  as  the  ground  dries  and 
so  prevents  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  as 
freely  as  they  ought  to  do. 

Draw  out  drills  3  in.  deep  with  a  hoe  ;  plant 
the  seeds  in  the  drills  4  in.  apart ;  the  drills 
being  18  in.  asunder.  Single  lines  are  better 
than  double  ones ;  the  crops  remain  upright 
longer,  in  fact  throughout  their  season,  and 
each  plant  bears  more  profusely  than  when 
double  lines  are  adopted. 

Early  Sammer  Treatment —To  the  latest 
crops  apply  a  rich  mulch,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  not  very  rich.  Give  water  in  dry 
weather  and  several  applications  of  superphos¬ 
phate  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  per  yard  run 
of  row.  To  hasten  the  formation  of  pods  and 
the  swelling  of  the  Beans  in  them,  pinch  off  the 
tops  of  the  plants  when  pods  and  blossoms  are 
formed  three  parts  up  the  stems. 

Insect  Pests — Black  aphides  are  the  only 
troublesome  pests,  and  these  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  syringing  the  plants  with  soapy  water  ;  one 
ounce  of  soft  soap  to  four  gallons  of  rain  water 
in  which  one  ounce  of  tobacco  powder  has  been 
mixed.  Syringe  the  plants  late  in  the  evening. 
The  removal  of  the  tops  of  the  plants  will  also 
be  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  hosts  of  aphis  ;  but 
the  tops  must  be  taken  away  and  not  left  on 
the  ground  under  the  growing  plants. 

Varieties. — Beck’s  Green  Gem,  Mazagan, 
Harlington  Windsor,  Nettleship  Prize  Long- 
pod,  Norfolk  Giant  Long-pod. 

In  Season  from  May  to  August. 
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Everyone  who  is  interested  in  bulb  culture 
should  take  their  thoughts  as  far  ahead  as 
March,  April,  and  May  in  the  coming  spring, 
which  is  the  time  we  must  seriously  turn  our 
attention  to  now.  First,  take  the  bulb  list 
and  pencil  and  visit  the  flower  beds,  try  to 
picture  which  colours,  what  kind  of  bulbs, 
and  in  which  beds  they  would  give  the  best 
effect  during  the  spring  months. 

In  the  list  of  Tulips  a  good  selection  can 
be  made,  the  blush  varieties,  such  as  Cottage 
Maid,  La  Reine,  Rose  Grisdeline,  Rose 
Superba,  and  Pink  Beauty,  if  associated  with 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  give  a  charming  and 
delicate  blending  of  colours.  Among  the  red, 
crimson,  and  scarlet  there  are  many  vivid 
and  showy  Tulips,  such  as  Vermilion  Bril¬ 
liant,  Scarlet  Beauty,  Couleur  Cardinal,  La 
Belle  Alliance,  Dusart,  and  Crimson  King, 
which  are  excellent  varieties  for  massing. 
Other  good  bedding  Tulips  are  Wouver- 
man,  Proserpine,  Goldfinch,  Yellow  Prince, 
Pucliesse  de  Parme,  Snowflake,  and  Ophir 
d’Oi*.  There  are  also  a  few  good  double 
varieties,  such  as  Agnes,  La  Candeur, 
L’lnnocence,  William  III.,  and  Snowball, 
which  will  need  beds  that  are  sheltered  from 
rough  winds,  as  their  flowers  break  off  rather 
easily. 

Hyacinths,  so  gay  and  fragrant,  make  beau¬ 
tiful  beds,  but  are  best  when  associated  with 


Pansies,  Daisies,  Arabis,  Silene,  or  Aubrie- 
tia,  which  keep  the  beds  gay  a  long  time  after 
the  bulbs  are  over,  which  should  be  planted  a 
foot  apax't,  so  that  each  spike  of  flower  can 
stand  out  bold  and  stately,  and  be  in¬ 
dividually  admired.  Some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  are  King  of  the  Belgians,  King  of  the 
Blues,  Leviathan,  Lord  Balfour,  Norma, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Etna,  and  Grand  Lilas, 
which  yield  very  large  handsome  spikes  of 
flower. 

Narcissus  show  to  the  best  advantage  when 
planted  with  Myosotis,  Primroses,  and  Wall¬ 
flowers,  over  which  they  wave  their  graceful 
flowers.  For  bedding  the  following  are  best : 
Cynosure,  Leedsii,  Stella,  Sir  Watkin,  Barri 
Conspicuus,  Princeps,  and  Golden  Spur. 
These  have  large  beautiful  flowers  which 
come  well  up  above  their  foliage. 

Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  Winter  Aconites 
do  very  well  when  planted  together,  or  they 
can  be  used  as  edgings  to  other  beds.  There 
are  many  different  colours  in  the  Crocus,  but 
they  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Snowdrops,  both  double  and  single,  have  a 
charming  effect  when  planted  with  Scilla 
sibirica. 

The  flower  borders  come  next,  and  in  them 
must  be  planted  some  of  the  brilliant  Darwin 
and  Cottage  Tulips,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
hard  to  equal.  Their  tall,  stately  bearing 


commands  admiration  wherever  seen.  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  are  Charles  Dickens, 
Clara  Butt,  Dorothy,  Gipsy  Queen,  The 
Sultan,  Margaret,  Zulu,  mauriana,  Orange 
King,  Columbus,  and  gesneriana  ;  the  latter 
four  are  Cottage  Tulips.  Some  of  the  fore¬ 
going  Narcissus  and  Hyacinths  will  also  be 
found  very  useful  in  the  borders.  Anemones 
make  charming  groups.  Fire  King,  fulgens, 
fulgens  flore  pleno,  Victoria  Giant,  and  St. 
Brigid  are  best,  the  latter  being  a  beautiful 
variety. 

Now  to  the  wild  garden,  which  is  the  ideal 
place  for  bulbs.  This  is  where  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  both  should  try  and  beau¬ 
tify  their  gardens.  There  is  a  lot  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  learn  in  the  art  of  wild  gardening. 
Positions  must  be  selected  for  what  best  suits 
the  subjects  to  be  planted.  Where  there  are 
shrubs  or  trees  planted  that  receive  an  annual 
top-dressing  forms  the  ideal  place  for  some  of 
the  choice  Narcissus,  such  as  Aquisition, 
Madame  de  Graaff,  Madam  Plemp,  John 
Nelson,  Queen  Sophia,  Nelsoni  aurantius, 
and  Santa  Maria.  These  are  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties,  and  should  be  encouraged  with  the  top¬ 
dressing,  which  will  soon  cause  them  to  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers.  Where  there  is  bare 
space  backed  up  by  trees  and  shrubs  is  the 
place  to  plant  bold  groups  of  Narcissus,  being 
careful  to  avoid  formality  when  planting. 
The  varieties  mentioned  for  flower  beds  are 
excellent  for  the  wild  garden,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  following  :  Horsfieldii,  Grandis, 
Sulphur  Phoenix,  odorus  minor  plenus,  Em¬ 
press,  Emperor,  Glory  of  Leiden,  and  tela- 
monius  plenus. 

Under  trees  where  the  shade  is  not  too 
dense  Narcissus  poeticus  and  its  varieties 
will  thrive  and  flower  freely.  Anemones, 
such  as  robinsoniana,  apennina,  and  blanda 
are  very  pretty  in  grass.  The  Tulips  gesner¬ 
iana  and  Bouton  d’Or  succeed  well  in  partial 
shade.  Fritillaries  form  a  charming  picture 
with  their  graceful,  variously-coloured  flowers. 
Chionodoxas,  Seillas,  and  Erythroniums  are 
lovely  subjects  for  shady  places  where  the 
grass  is  not  too  rank.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
and  Winter  Aconites  cannot  be  planted  too 
freely  about  the  wild  garden.  They  also 
thrive  well  on  hedge  banks.  Muscari  or 
Starch  Hyacinths  should  also  be  freely 
planted. 

In  the  rockery  there  should  be  a  few  select 
places  filled  with  some  of  the  choice  small 
flowering  bulbs  ;  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
are  Anemone  White  Gem,  Bulbocodiuni 
vemum,  Babianas,  Colchicum  montanum,  C. 
luteurn,  Cyclamen  ibericum,  Erythronium 
White  Beauty,  and  E.  Pink  Beauty.  All 
have  charming  and  very  interesting  flowers. 

H.  W. 

- ♦ - 

The  Medlar.— The  first  Medlars  of  the  sea¬ 
son  are  on  sale.  This  fine  exemplar  of  the 
beauty  of  decay,  observes  the  “  Daily  News,” 
of  which  some  clever  people  used  to  talk  so 
much,  is  year  by  year  getting  more  into  favour 
in  London.  It  is  (to  some)  very  palatable, 
and  very  wholesome  (to  some).  Shakespeare 
has  :  “  You’ll  be  rotten  ere  ye  be  half  ripe, 
and  that’s  the  right  virtue  of  the  Medlar.” 
The  tree  was  introduced  here  at  a  remote 
date.  One  of  the  earliest  to  allude  to  it  is 
Chaucer  in  his  “  Romant  of  the  Rose,”  thus  : 

“  And  many  homely  trees  there  were, 

That  Peches,  Coynes,  and  Apples  beere,  ] 
Medlars,  Plummes.  .  . 

(“Coynes”  are  Quinces.)  The  Medlar  used 
to  be  a  favourite  dessert  at  Michaelmas  feasts, 
but  has  been  under  a  cloud,  so  to  speak,  for 
centuries.  The  growing  modern  taste  for  the 
Medlar  is  ip  the  nature  of  a  “  throw-back,”  I 
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Few  flowers  give  more  pleasure  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  than  Crocuses  when  they  peer 
through  the  soil  of  the  garden  border  or  upon 
grass  on  some  particular  part  of  the  lawn  in 
the  opening  months  of  the  year.  Those  who 
cultivate  Crocuses  on  the  grass  usually  place 
them  under  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  and 
no  more  appropriate  place  could  be  had  for 
them.  When  the  leaves  are  upon  the  trees 
the  Crocuses  are  resting,  and  in  spring  under 
deciduous  trees  they  are  therefore  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  spring  sunshine.  Situations 
under  evergreen  trees  would  be  altogether  in¬ 
appropriate,  because  the  Crocuses  could  not 
make  their  growth  of  flowers  and  foliage  for 


the  favourite,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Saffron 
Crocus,  which  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  clump  of 
Crocuses  shown  in  the  illustration  to  which 
we  refer  is  a  variety  of  C.  vernus.  The  long 
period  of  cultivation  to  which  this  species  has 
been  subjected  by  the  Dutch  growers,  and  the 
raising  and  selection  of  new  varieties,  has 
made  an  originally  variable  species  still  more 
variable.  This  variation  consists  chiefly  of  the 
greater  size  of  the  flower  and  greater  variety 
of  colours  compared  with  the  original.  The 
range  of  colour  varies  from  the  original  iliac- 
purple  to  white,  blush,  and  pink  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  rose-purple  and  violet-purple  on 


Lupinus  POLVPHYLLUS 

X  “  SO/AERSET.  ’ 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  rcmarkabl  •  line 
drawn  between  the  colours  of  tree  ami  her¬ 
baceous  Lupins,  for  while  in  the  former  we 
have  yellow,  but  no  blue,  the  latter  class 
possesses  a  variety  of  blue  shades,  but  not 
a  single  yellow.  [Some  annual  species  have 
yellow  flowers,  such  as  L.  luteus. — Eli.] 

The  yellow  is,  however,  now  obtained  in 
the  herbaceous  perennial  section  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  new  hybrid  above  named,  which  promises 
to  become  a  very  popular  plant,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  distinction  as  the  only  yellow 
among  the  herbaceous  perennial  Lupins,  but 
because  both  its  habit  and  colour  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasing.  Nothing  can  be  positively 
asserted  on  the  question  of  its  exact  parent¬ 
age,  but  a  sight  of  the  plant  is  sufficient  to 
convince  one  that  it  is  really  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  L.  arboreus  and  L.  polyphyllus  var., 


Sutton’s  Crocuses. 


Copyright ,  Sutton  and  Sons. 


any  great  number  of  years  before  they  were 
killed  out  for  want  of  light. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  shows  a  clump  of  white 
Crocuses  amongst  the  grass  in  full  exposure  to 
air  and  sunshine.  Grass  is  doubly  suitable, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  prevents  the 
flowers  from  getting  soiled-  during  periods  of 
rain,  and  also  assists  in  preventing  the  flowers 
from  getting  broken  down  by  wind  and  rain  in 
our  uncertain  springtime. 

Close  upon  seventy  species  of  Crocuses  are 
known  to  the  botanist  independently  of  a  vast 
number  of  varieties,  and  most  of  these  are  in 
cultivation  in  some  garden  or  other.  Ever 
since  their  cultivation  was  commenced  in  this 
country,  however,  C.  vernus  has  always  been 


the  other  hand.  The  number  of.  shades  is 
thus  very  great,  and  the  colours  are  arranged 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  in  uniform  shades 
or  in  stripes  and  zones.  The  yellow  Crocus  is 
an  entirely  different  species,  and  has  never 
been  crossed  with  C.  vernus — in  fact,  we 
believe  they  do  not  cross,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  effected  long  before  this  time. 

Several  other  Crocuses  enjoyed  fairly  wide 
cultivation  in  gardens,  particularly  Cloth  of 
Gold  (C.  susianus)  and  Large  Scotch  and  Cloth 
of  Silver,  which  are  varieties  of  C.  biflorus, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  popular  favour  in 
Scotch  gardens.  Of  the  three  or  four 
species  we  mention,  C.  vernus,  C.  aureus,  and 
C.  biflorus  undoubtedly  bear  the  mark  of  the 
florist,  and  have  enjoyed  considerable 
notoriety  for  several  centuries  past. 


and  it  may  certainly  be  supposed  that  the 
white  form  of  the  latter  would  be  most  likely 
to  bring  out  the  yellow  of  the  other  parent. 
How  strange  it  is  that  what  clever  hybridists 
had  failed  to  do  has  been  accidentally  accom¬ 
plished,  and  now  that  there  is  a  yellow  her¬ 
baceous  Lupin  it  should  put  us  on  our 
mettle  to  strive  hard  to  obtain  a  blue  Tree 
Lupin. 

L.  arboreus  Daisy  Hill  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  thereto,  but  that  is  far  from  being 
“  blue  ”  ;  the  wings  are  white  and  the  keel 
is  really  purple,  although  it  may  be  said  to 
be  blue  when  first  the  flowers  open-.  Still, 
there  is  something  to  go  on,  for,  if  some  blue 
can  be  had,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  wholly 
blue  flower  should  not  be  obtained.  All 
honour  to  him  who  first  produces  it. 

Heather  Bell. 
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Darwin  Tulips. 

If  we  were  asked  to  define  what  Darwin 
Tulips  are,  we  should  reply  that  they  are 
seedlings  raised  from  the  well-known  Tulipa 
gesneriana,  and  bear  the  same  relationship  to 
the  florist’s  tulip  as  border  Carnations  do  to 
the  florist’s  race  of  Carnations.  They  have 
not  been  subjected  to  close  inbreeding  when 
raising  them  with  the  object  of  retaining  the 
fine  markings  of  the  florist’s  flower,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  of  njuch  more  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution  and  easier  of  cultivation  by  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  professional  or  amateur.  For 
this  reason  they  should  presently  enjoy  a 
great  run  of  popularity  for  planting  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  provided  always  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  is  clear  of  vegetation  and 
cultivated.  They  could  be  planted  upon  the 
grass  like  other  Tulips,  but  there  is  always  the 
liability  for  the  flowers  to  get  smaller  from 
year  to  year.  The  finest  flowers  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  obtained  from  well-cultivated  land, 
and  where  the  bulbs  are  lifted  and  replanted 
every  year  after  assorting  the  bulbs  into  sizes. 

The  accompanying  illustration  has  been  lent 
us  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  who  grow  a 
fine  collection  of  them  in  their  Feltham 
Nursery.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
at  present  at  our  command  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  range  of  colours  pervading  this  vigorous 
strain  of  Tulips,  but  we  may  say  that  it  ranges 
from  almost  pure  white  to  blush,  pink,  mauve, 
rose,  purple,  violet,  maroon,  and  almost  black. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  varieties  is  named  the 
Black  Tulip,  but  there  are  several  of  them 
varying  in  shades  of  this  intense  colour. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  flower  is  always 
cup-shaped,  either  narrower  or  broader,  but 
always  having  blunt  segments,  as  in  the 
various  garden  races  raised  from  T.  gesneriana. 
Another  feature  of  the  strain  is  the  vigour  of 
the  foliage  and  the  stems,  which  vary  from 
lift.  to  3ft.  in  height  according  to  variety  and 
the  cultivation  given.  They  are  essentially 
late  or  May  flowering  Tulips,  like  the  florist’s 
strain.  '  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  that  the  early-flowering  Tulips 
are  merely  selections  of  precocious  individuals 
which  have  their  uses  for  forcing  purposes  and 
for  enabling  the  gardener  to  make  the  garden 
gay  throughout  the  month  of  April.  These 
Darwin  Tulips  therefore  make  a  splendid  and 
natural  succession  to  the  early-flowering  varie¬ 
ties,  so  that  the  two  strains  do  not  in  any  way 
compete  with  one  another. 

May -flowering  Single  Tulips. 

The  group  named  May-flowering  Tulips 
represents  a  number  of  different  types  which 
have  one  common  property  of  flowering  in 
May,  and  therefore  are  usually  termed  late 
or  May-flowering  Tulips,  as  they  serve  to 
keep  the  garden  gay  from  the  time  the  early 
Tulips  pass  out  of  bloom  until  it  is  necessary 
to  empty  the  beds  for  the  summer  flower 
bedding. 

No.  1  in  the  illustration  represents  the 
modern  race  of  Darwin  Tulips,  which  are 
notable  for  their  vigour,  beauty,  and  variety 
of  colours.  Rather  earlier  in  its  period  of 


flowering  is  Bouton  d’Or,  repx-esented  by 
No.  2,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  consists 
of  a  flower  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  No.  3  is 
variously  known  as  Picotee  or  Maiden’s  Blush, 
and  is  a  very  popular  Tulip  of  a  pure  winte 
with  a  charming  pink  edge  to  the  segments. 
Fig.  4  represents  a  Bybloemen,  one  of  the 
florist’s  flowers,  characterised  by  its  purple- 
lilac  or  maroon  markings  on  a  white  ground. 
Fig.  5  shows  a  flamed  bizarre  which  may  be 
striped  with  some  shade  of  crimson,  red,  or 
chocolate  on  a  yellow  ground,  all  the  lighter 
portions  representing  yellow. 

Fig.  6  is  one  of  the  wild  species,  T.  macro- 
speila,  and  characterised  by  having  crimson- 
scarlet.  flowers  with  a  black  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  segment,  surrounded  by  a  yellow 
band.  Fig.  7  is  Golden  Crown,  a  golden- 
yellow  Tulip  edged  with  crimson  and* 
having  more  or  less  pointed  segments. 
This  latter  feature  is  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Fig.  8,  representing 
Tulipa  retroflexa,  a  most  charming  flower  of 
a  clear  light  yellow  and  having  long  pointed 
segments,  the  outer  ones  being  beautifully  re- 
flexed.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  cot¬ 
tage  Tulip.  The  stems  of  this  are  long  and 
slender,  so  that  the  blossoms  hang  very  grace¬ 
fully  at  the  end  of  long  stems  clear  above  the 
foliage,  making  this  Tulip  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  for  bedding  purposes. 

The  illustration  represents  eight  different 
types  of  late-flowering  Tulips  which  at 
the  present  day  enjoy  a  considerable  run  of 
popularity,  but  might  with  advantage  be  still 
more  extensively  grown  for  the  brightening 
of  the  garden  during  May,  when  all  of  the 
other  Tulips  and  most  of  the  Daffodils  have 
passed  out  of  bloom.  The  illustration  was 
lent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and 
Tart,  43  and  45,  Corporation  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  cristata. 

The  above  is  a  fine  and  very  distinct  variety 
of  the  medium  crown  Daffodil,  N.  incompara¬ 
bilis.  The  segments  of  the  perianth  are  rela¬ 
tively  broad  and  rounded  at  the  ends  and 
sulphur-coloured,  while  the  cup  or  chalice  is 
yellow.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
variety,  however,  is  that  the  chalice  is  widely 
spread  out,  deeply  cut,  plaited,  and  present¬ 
ing  more  or  less  a  crested  appearance,  owing 
to  the  folds  of  the  cup  not  being  able  to 
spread  out  flat.  The  flower  is  also  of  large 
size  even  by  comparison  with  other  fine  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  type. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  uses  to 
which  this  fine  variety  may  be  put,  as  it  is 
suitable  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the 
medium  crown  Daffodils  can  be  put.  They 
may  be  grown  in  pots  for  forcing  to  get  them 
early  in  bloom  for  the  purpose  of  decorating 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  They  may 
also  be  planted  in  the  borders  in  clumps  or 
otherwise,  and  if  the  gardener  so  desires  it  he 
may  have  patches  of  it  upon  the  grass,  planted 
with  discretion  and  taste,  so  as  to  appear  as 
natural  as  possible.  Finally,  the  flowers  may 
be  cut  and  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  colours  are  of  that 
harmonious  kind  that  may  be  used  without 
producing  a  violent  contrast  or  offending  the 


eye  of  the  most  aesthetic.  The  variety  is  not 
a  common  one,  and  the  illustration  was  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  "Webb  and 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

The  Summer  Snowflake  (Leucojum 
aestivum). 

The  Summer  Snowflake  is  a  bulbous  plant 
very  closely  allied  to  the  Snowdrop.  Indeed, 
the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
segments  are  of  uniform  length  instead  of 
being  in  two  sets  of  different  sizes.  Anotiier 
point  is  that  the  species  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  bears  a  number  of  flowers  in  an 
umbel  instead  of  a  solitary  bloom. 

The  Summer  Snowflake  is  one  of  two  which 
bear  the  greatest  number  of  flowers,  and  we 
fully  believe  that  it  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  Snowflakes  in  gardens  if  we  were  to 
take  a  census  of  gardens  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
times  or  the  number  of  gardens  in  which  it  is 
cultivated.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  green  spot  just  below 
the  apex  and  outside  of  each  segment.  The 
leaves  are  of  rich  dark  green,  not  unlike  those 
of  a  Daffodil,  and  the  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  April  and  May  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  flowers  as  freely  in  the  garden  of  the 
cottager  as  that  of  the  king,  and,  being  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  herbaceous  border,  where  we  usually  find 
it.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  at  one  time 
was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
various  points  between  Greenwich  and  Read¬ 
ing.  It  still  grows  in  considerable  quantity 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  where  it 
has  not  been  exterminated  by  the  people.  The 
illustration  of  it  was  placed  at  our  service  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Limited, 
19,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

Narcissus  Mrs.  Langtry. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  one  of  the  most  delicately 
coloured  and  beautiful  of  all  the  N.  Leedsii 
section.  The  plant  blooms  most  profusely, 
often  sending  up  several  flower  stalks  from 
one  bulb.  The  segments  are  relatively  broad 
for  this  section,  more  or  less  overlapping  at 
the  base,  and  pure  white.  The  chalice  is  bell¬ 
shaped  and  relatively  long  and  broad  at  the 
mouth,  beautifully  plaited,  and  of  a  bright 
canary-yellow  when  it  first  expands.  As  the 
flower  develops  this  colour  gradually  disap¬ 
pears  until  tin-  greater  portion  is  almost  white, 
while  the  edge  retains  the  yellow  colour,  thus 
making  the  variety  a  picotee-edged  Daffodil 
of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Those  who 
like  flowers  of  the  Leedsii  section  should  not 
omit  Mrs.  Langtry,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  the  flower,  delicacy  of  colour,  and  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  blossom.  The  illustration  of  it  was 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  William 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London. 

- • - 

Freehold  Homesteads  in  New  South 
Wales. — The  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales  sends  us  a  note  to  say  that 
several  visitors  during  the  other  week 
visited  the  New  South  Wales  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Guildhall,  inspecting  the 
nuggets  of  gold,  merino  wool,  grain, 
minerals,  and  other  exhibits.  He  also  states 
that  the  Premier  has  now  set  aside  50  farms, 
varying  from  200  to  300  acres  in  the  best  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  South  Wales,  which  will  be 
allotted  to  the  first  British  applicants.  These 
are  improved  freehold  farms  ready  for  the 
plough  at  a  cost  of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  acre 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  over  a  series  of  years. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  Office,  33,  East- 
cheap,  London,  E.C. 
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certain  amount  of  leakage,  but  the  pots  may 
be  of  glass  or  any  kind  of  ornamental  stone 
ware,  and  therefore  waterproof. 


Narcissus  V 

W  Sir  Watkin 

The  above  Daffodil  was  undoubtedly  the 
largest  of  the  N.  incomparabilis  type  in  culti 
vation  for  many  years,  and  has  only  been 
superseded  in  size  possibly  by  some  of  the 
recent  hybrids,  which  cannot  therefore  be 
pronounced  as  a  true  N.  incomparabilis. 

The  segments  are  broadly  oblong,  blunt, 
yellow,  of  great  substance,  and  stand  out  hori¬ 
zontally  from  the  crown.  The  chalice  itself 
may  be  described  as  widely  bell  -  shaped, 
plaited,  and  rich  golden  yellow. 

For  this  grand  variety  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  who  rescued  it 
from  oblivion  in  an  old-fashioned  Welsh 
garden,  where  it  had  probably  grown  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century.  No  one  can  therefore 
account  for  the  origin  of  it,  but  one  can 
imagine  that  it  was  an  accidental  and  very 
fine  wild  variety  that  was  introduced  to  this 
country  from  its  native  habitats,  unless  in 
deed  it  originated  as  a  garden  plant  in  this 
country  in  the  olden  times  when  Daffodils 
enjoyed  a  run  of  popularity. 

In  its  present  size,  colour,  and  beauty  it 
was  discovered,  as  above  noted,  by  Messrs 
Dicksons,  of  Chester,  and  after  cultivatinp 


drainage  is  not  perfect.  While  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  slight  modification  of 
treatment  is  necessary  in  this  particular  case 
to  gain  the  same  object,  while  using  pots  that 
have  no  openings  for  the  escape  of  superfluous 
water. 

The  process,  however,  is  an  easy  one  pro¬ 
vided  the  cultivator  is  observant,  careful,  and 
uses  discretion  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
The  fibre  holds  a  certain  amount  of  water, 
and  when  just  sufficiently  moist  no  further 
watering  is  necessary.  In  dwelling-rooms, 
however,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  the  fibre  will  in  time  get 
dry.  The  cultivator  should  then  water  the 
moss  fibre,  so  that  every  part  is  thoroughly 
wetted.  Should  an  excess  of  water,  however, 
have  been  given,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  turn 
the  pot  upside  down,  so  as  to  run  off  the 
superfluous  water.  A  pail  or  any  other  vessel 
could  be  had  in  readiness  for  this  operation  if 
necessary. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  readers,  however, 
that  the  bulbs  should  be  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  until  they  come  into 
bloom  ;  then,  if  properly  watered  before  they 
are  taken  into  the  dwelling-rooms,  possibly 
no  further  watering  will  be  required,  while  the 
flowers  remain  in  a  fresh  and  ornamental  con¬ 
dition.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  we  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
bulbs  may  be  watered  without  any  clanger  of 
wetting  valuable  furniture  in  the  dwelling- 
rooms.  With  ordinary  flower-pots  even  hav¬ 
ing  a  saucer  under  them  there  is  always  a 


R.  Sydenham. 

Spanish  Iris  (Iris  Xipiiium). 

extensive,  and,  whether  grown  separately  or 
in  mixture,  the  effect  is  striking  and  cheerful. 
No  one  with  a  garden  of  soil  suitable  for 
Spanish  Irises  should  be  without  some  of  them 
to  brighten  the  garden  in  June. 

On  this  occasion  we  wish,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  a  very  interesting  method  of 
growing  Spanish  Irises  in  ornamental  pots 
without  drainage.  The  bulbs  are  potted  at 
any  time  during  October  or  November  for 
flowering  in  May,  this  being  a  month  earlier 
than  usual  owing  to  their  being  kept  under 
glass  or  at  least  indoors  and  cool.  The  orna¬ 
mental  pots  are  filled  with  moss  fibre  instead 
of  soil,  and  this  being  so,  they  should  be 
stood  in  a  frame  or  under  a  sash  to  prevent 
rain  from  saturating  the  bulbs  while  just 
commencing  growth.  The  value  of  growing 
Spanish  Irises  in  pots  without  drainage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  such  pots  may  be  used  in 
dwelling-rooms  without  any  danger  of  wetting 
valuable  furniture  or  tablecloths. 

The  plan  is  not  entirely  new,  as  it  has  been 
practised  for  some  years  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  .Birmingham,  who 
placed  the  illustration  at  our  disposal  to  show 
how  well  these  Irises  may  be  grown  under  this 
suspicious-looking  treatment.  When  gardeners 
speak  of  potting  operations  they  are  emphatic 
in  their  declarations  that  the  plants  cannot  be 
grown  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  if  the 


.  Dicksons. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Sir  W atkin. 


SPANISH  IRIS. 

z' - 

Iris  Xiphiam. 


The  Spanish  Irises  are  all  descendants  of 
one  species,  and  from  that  point  of  view  are 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  colours  which 
thcv  have  furnished  us  without  having  been 
crossed  with  any  other  species.  Amongst 
them  we  get  white  varieties,  also  blush,  rose, 
lavender,  purple,  azure  blue,  violet,  violet- 
purple,  and  yellow  in  a  considerable  number  of 
shades’.  Thunderbolt  is  a  remarkable  combi¬ 
nation  of  yellow,  purple,  and  bronzy  copper. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  range  is  very 
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and  increasing  it  they  put  it  into  commerce. 
It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  discoverers  of 
this  magnificent  Daffodil  should  place  at  our 
disposal  an  illustration  of  their  discovery. 
This,  of  course,  happened  about  two  decades 
ago,  and  ever  since  then  growers  have  been 
emulating  one  another  by  increasing  the 
number  of  bulbs  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  by 
good  cultivation.  The  variety  will  no  doubt 
maintain  its  position  in  the  garden  for  many 
years  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  fine 
hybrid  forms  which  have  recently  been  raised. 


Notwithstanding  the  size  and  vigour  of  this 
variety,  it  may  be  used  for  practically  any 
purpose  to  which  N.  incomparabilis  is  applied, 
namely,  for  cultivation  in  beds,  borders,  and 
on  the  grass.  What  is  more  surprising  is  that 
it  should  prove  so  highly  suitable  for  forcing 
purposes.  When  we  speak  of  forcing,  we 
apply  the  term  to  a  hardy  plant  which  re¬ 
quires  only  a  small  amount  of  heat  and  the 
protection  of  glass  in  order  to  have  it  in  bloom 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  it  would  flower 
out  of  doors. 


Roman  Hyacinths  f 

4= 

AT  CHRIST/AAS.  1 


HINTS  ON  FORCING 


Jj:  ^  iji  %  ^  *  Sfc 


Apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
somebody  else  has  previously  done  the  same, 
we  find  writers  in  the  horticultural  Press  vear 
after  year  recommending  that  Roman  Hya¬ 
cinths  be  potted  in  August  or  early  September 
to  give  blooms  at  Christmas.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  many  such  writers  have  had  but 
little  experience  of  their  subject,  or  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate  in  that  experience. 
Personally,  I  have  boxed  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Roman  Hyacinths  in  August,  but  that 
was  when  working  under  someone  else’s  direc¬ 
tions.  From  what  I  gathered  then  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  extra-early  boxing  or  potting 
is  quite  unnecessary,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  I  put  my  theory  to  the 
test. 

I  proceeded  cautiously  at  first,  only  making- 
up  a  dozen  pots  containing  five  bulbs  each. 
These  were  plunged  in  the  usual  way  and 
covered  with  nine  inches  of  ashes  on  October 
15th,  1897.  The  whole  batch  was  well  rooted  and 
showing  enough  top  growth  to  warrant  removal 
to  a  cold  frame  on  November  5th.  November 
10th  saw  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where 


they  sojourned  for  ten  days,  when  the  stove  was 
their  home  un'il  they  flowered,  the  first  blooms 
being  expanded  on  November  28th,  and  the 
whole  batch  fit  to  use  on  December  3rd.  While 
blooming  they  were  kept  in  the  conservatorv, 
and  were  in  perfect  condition  at  Christmas, 
each  bulb  carrying  three  spikes  of  flowers. 

Since  then  I  have  experimented  largely,  and 
always  with  the  same  results,  and  as  the  date  of 
every  operation  in  connection  with  the  forcing 
is  entered  in  a  notebook  I  can  readily  com¬ 
pare  and  confirm  the  whole  of  the  experiments. 
From  them  I  am  convinced  that  October  is 
amply  soon  enough  to  pot  or  box  Roman 
Hyacinths  for  Christmas  bloom,  and  have 
always,  since  my  first  experiments,  potted  large 
batches  about  the  middle  of  that  month. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  another  item 
from  the  same  notebook  that  the  above  is  taken 
from,  and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  a  batch  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  potted  on  September  1st, 
1898,  were  fit  to  use  on  November  15th,  under 
the  same  treatment  as  those  potted  at  mid- 
October. 

Sunnyside. 


HYBRIDISING: 


POLLINATION 

and 

FERTILISATION. 


The  article  on  “  Hybridising  ”  in  your  issue 
of  August  26th  contains  several  mistakes. 
Seeing  that  no  one  corrected  a  few  of  the  more 
glaring  of  these  in  your  last  issue,  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
might  not  be  so  well  informed  on  the  subject 
as  to  question  the  accuracy  of  your  contri¬ 
butor’s  article. 

The  statement  that  “  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  generally  between  fertilisa¬ 
tion  and  hybridisation”  is  correct.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  explanation  does  not  remove  the  mis¬ 
understanding.  Fertilisation  is  not  “the 
transference  of  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the 
stigma.”  That  process  is  pollination.  Thei 
process  of  fertilisation  consists  in  the  fusion 
of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  cells, 
and,  briefly,  takes  place  in  this  way: — Pol¬ 
lination  accomplished,  the  pollen  grain, 
excited  by  the  viscid  fluid  exuded  by  the 
stigma,  puts  out  one  or  more  long  tubes, 
termed  pollen-tubes.  These  are  unicellular, 
and  usually  simple ;  they  penetrate  through 
the  conducting  tissues  of  the  stvle  to  the 
ovary.  The  apex  of  the  wall  of  the  pollen- 
tube  at  this  stage  is  mucilaginous,  and 
through  it  the  male  cell  is  forced,  the  nucleus 
of  the  male  and  that  of  the  female  approach 
each  other  and  fuse  into  one,  the  protoplasm 
of  the  two  also  fusing.  Fertilisation  is  now 


completed.  This  new  cell,  by  repeated  divi¬ 
sion  (after  surrounding  itself  with  a  cell-wall) 
develops  into  the  embryo. 

To  minutely  describe  the  various  processes 
from  pollination  to  fertilisation  would  occupy 
much  space,  but  if  such  details- would  be  of 
interest  to  your  many  readers  they  can  be. 
given  in  a  subsequent  issue.  The  time  that  is 
occupied  between  pollination  and  fertilisa¬ 
tion  depends  partly  on  the  distance  of  the 
pollen-grain  from  the  ovule,  and  partly  on 
the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  plant.  Thus 
in  a  Crocus  the  pollen-tube  traverses  the  style 
m  from  one  to  three  days,  whilst  in  Orchids 
several  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  are 
needed.  Experiments  made  recently  by  takino- 
sections  daily  from  flowers  of  Cattleya  Mossiae 
that  were  all  pollinated  at  one  date,  showed 
fvom  100  to  112  days  elapsed  before  fer¬ 
tilisation  took  place. 

The  statement  that  “the  cross  must  be  be¬ 
tween  different  species  of  the  same  genus”  is 
a  \  my  hasty  generalisation  when  we  consider 
tne  numerous  bigeneric  hybrids  that  have 
been  raised.  An  instance  occurs  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  plant  life  as  mosses— between  Funaria 

eiometrica  and  Physcomitrium  pyriforme, 
m  addition  to  such  as  Brassica  x  Raphanus 
m  Cruciferae,  Galium  x  Asperula  in  Ru- 
biaceae,  Campanula  x  Phyteuma  in  Cam- 


panulaceae,  Epipliyllum  x  Cereus  and  x 
Phyllocactus  in  Cacteae,  Kalosanthes  x 
Rochea  in  Crassulaceae,  Yerbascum  x  Celsia 
in  Scrophulariaceae,  Uroeolina  x  Eucharis 
in  Amaryllideae,  and  Philesia  x  Lapageria 
in  Liliaceae.  Numerous  bigeneric  hybrids  also 
occur  in  the  natural  order  Orchideae,  prob¬ 
ably  a  score,  including  Odontoglossum  x 
Cochlioda,  Phaius  x  Calanthe,  Tetramicra 
x  Laelia,  Aganisia  x  Zygopetalum,  Epiden- 
drum  x  Cattleya,  Laelia  and  Sophronitis, 
etc. 

The  species  of  certain  genera  in  an  order 
hybridise  much  more  freely  than  others,  e.g., 
in  Geraniaceae  the  species  of  Geranium  and 
of  Erodium  rarely  hybridise,  those  of  Pelar¬ 
gonium  do  so  readily.  In  Irideae  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  work  done  on  Gladiolus  ;  the 
species  of  Crocus,  however,  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  hybridisation. 

Concerning  the  quantity  of  pollen  require! 
to  secure  fertilisation,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  contents  of  one  anther.  The  contents 
of  one  pollen-tube’  only  unite  with  the  female 
cell,  the  remainder  furnish  another  example 
of  Nature’s  prodigious  waste  in  certain 
directions  to  secure  her  ends.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  useless  to  cover  the  bloom  with  muslin 
after  pollination,  any  pollen  deposited  a  short 
time  afterwards  being  too  late  to  do  any  mis¬ 
chief.  It  should  be  covered  before  pollina¬ 
tion.  In  selecting  Carnation  flowers  for  hy¬ 
bridising,  the  character  of  the  calyx  should 
be  considered  first.  Many  otherwise  superb 
flowers  are  useless,  owing  to  possessing  a  de¬ 
fective  calyx.  ARCTOSTArHTT.OS. 

Kew. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 


Abbreviations  used. 

A. —Association  /  G. — Gardening  or  gar  Jeners 

Am. — Amateurs  ;  H. — H  >rtic  ltural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  M. I. — Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  )  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
Cott. — Cottage  or  co. tagers  )  S.— Society 
Ih— District  )  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

Thus: — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Co‘t.  M.  I.  H.  S  — 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers'  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 

October. 

2nd. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.) ;  Mansfield 
H.S.  (m.m.);  Four  Elms  G.A. 
(m.m.);  Alyth  H.S.  (m.m.);  Walsall 
Florists’  S.  (m.m.);  Walsoken  and 
Wisbech  H.S.  (m.m.). 

3rd. — Croydon  and  D.  H.M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Car¬ 
diff  G.A.  (m.m.);  Sevenoaks  G.  and 
Am.  M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.);  West  London 
H.S.  (m.m.);  Seaton  Delaval  and 
New  Hartley  Floral  and  H.S.  (m.m.) ; 
Rotherham  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Prof. 
Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  S. 
(m.m.);  Addleston  and  D.  G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.);  Dulwich  Chy.  S.  (m.m.); 
Barking  and  Ripple  Chy.  S.  (c.m.); 
Harrow  and  Roxeth  Allotment  S. 
(annual  show) ;  Bournemouth  and  D. 
G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.). 

4th. — National  Chy.  S.  (exhibition  at  tlm 
Crystal  Palace,  two  days);  Sheffield 
Floral  and  H.S.  (annual  meeting); 
Wood  Green  and  D.  Am.  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Bradford  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(c.m.)  ;  Bideford  and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.) ; 
Lewes  and  D.  City.  S.  (m.m.);  War-  I 
grave  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.nO; 
Terrington  and  Marshland  TJ  S 
(m.m.);  Wargrave  and  D.  G.A.  L 
(m.m.);  Ipswich  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  - 
A,  (bi-m.m.). 
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5th.— Greenstreet  and  D.  G.  and  Cott.  S. 

(m.m.);  Tibshelf  Floral  H.  and  Rose 
S.  (m.m.);  Woolton  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.); 
Westerham  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.S. 
(bi-m.m.);  Batley  and  D.  Chy.  and 
Paxton  S.  (m.m.). 

6th.— Oaterham  H.S.  (c.m.);  Dundee  H.S. 

(annual  meeting)  ;  Stockport 
H. M.I.S.  (hardy  fruit  conference). 

7th. _ Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.);  Isle  of  Wight 

H.A.  (m.m.);  Huddersfield  and  D. 
Chy.  S.  (c.m.);  Blackburn  and  D. 
H.S.  (m.m.). 

• - ♦ - - 

A  GROUP  OF  .  • 

j  ru/apft  Daffodils. 

,  .  TYFRS  OF  BLOOMS.  .  • 

Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  vast  diffeience  in 
size  between  the  smallest  and  one  of  the 
largest  Daffodils  in  cultivation.  Most  of  these 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  ordinary 
English  Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily,  which  grows 
wild  in  great  profusion  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

We  will  take  as  the  starting  point  the 
smallest  known  Trumpet  Daffodil,  namely, 
Narcissus  minimus,  sometimes  named  N. 
minor  minimus  by  some  authorities.  Our 
readers  will  be  able  to  follow  our  progress 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  by  reference 
to  the  figures  in  the  margin  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  picture,  where  we  happen  to  have  a  bloom 
representing  the  various  types.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  some  of  these  are  missing. 
The  smallest  Daffodil  has  flowers  entirely  of 
a  light  yellow. 

Proceeding  from  this  to  the  next  well- 
defined  stage,  we  have  N.  minor,  which  has 
flowers  of  greater  substance  and  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  its  tiny  relative.  Both  of  these 
Daffodils  are  yellow,  and  are  natives  of  some 
part  of  Europe.  They  represent  wild  types 
that  have  been  introduced  to  this  country. 
N.  minor  is  not  represented  on  our  picture. 
Two  other  stages  of  this  progress  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  Daffodil  are  also  missing.  One 
of  these  is  the  wild  English  Daffodil  or  Lent 
Lily  (N.  Pseudo-narcissus).  This  may  be 
reckoned  a  Daffodil  of  small  size,  especially  if 
picked  up  on  an  English  meadow,  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  of  the  flowers  will  fiave  to  be 
got  from  those  rare  habitats,  as  the  plant  does 
not  take  kindly  to  cultivation  in  tilled  soil. 
We  think,  however,  that  those  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  get  hold  of  some  bulbs  might 
try  to  naturalise  them  in  the  grass  for  the 
sake  not  only  of  their  beauty,  but  the  interest 
attached  to  the  plant  as  a  native. 

We  think  that  most  of  the  garden  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  derived  from  the  varieties 
known  as  N.  P.  major,  N.  P.  obvallaris  or 
Tenby  Daffodil,  and  N.  P.  lobularis.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  many  of  the 
large  wholly  yellow  Daffodils  in  cultivation 
have  been  gathered  in  a  wild  state  either  in 
France  or  Spain  and  introduced  in  all  their 
wild  beauty,  or  in  old-fashioned  country 
gardens.  Some  of  them  are  rather  difficult 
to  increase  in  gardens,  and  that  gives  us  an 
idea  that  they  have  been  introduced  from 
their  wild  habitats.  All  of  these  intermediate 
forms,  unfortunately,  are  not  represented  in 
our  illustration,  because  few  of  them  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  commercial  collections  for  the  reason 
we  have  stated,  and  also  because  so  many 
other  larger  and  finer  improvements  have 
been  made  which  captivate  the  regular  or  the 
casual  cultivator. 


Fig.  2  represents  N.  maximus,  popularly 
known  as  Trumpet  Major.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  largest  wild  Trumpet  Daffodil  when  the 
botanist  first  named  it,  and  certainly  the 
largest  among  the  yellow  grounds.  It  may 
readily  be  known  by  its  nearly  uniform  golden- 
yellow  colour  and  the  widely  spreading,  deeply 
fringed  trumpet.  It  is  very  popular  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  and  also  for  pot  culture  at  the 
present  day. 

No.  3  represents  Emperor,  a  still  larger 
flower  of  modern  development,  but,  except  in 
colour,  we  think  it  has  scarcely  a  right  to  be 
placed  in  this  group,  although  in  everyday 
usage  it  is  habitually  placed  among  the  yellow 
Daffodils.  The  segments  are  pale  yellow, 
while  the  trumpet  is  of  large  size  and  deep 
yellow.  The  very  broad,  overlapping  seg¬ 
ments  show  undoubtedly  that  it  owes  some  of 
its  fine  qualities  and  broad  segments  to  N. 
bicolor,  in  which  section  it  would  be  placed 


provided  the  segments  had  been  white  instead 
of  yellow. 

In  our  opinion  No.  4,  representing  King 
Alfred,  is  the  finest  yellow  Trumpet  Daffodil 
in  cultivation,  both  on  account  of  it:-  size, 
vigour,  and  kingly  shape.  The  long  fiower- 
stem  holds  the  bloom  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  Daffodils  amongst  which  it 
may  be  grown.  The  segments  are  very  broad 
but  oblong,  thus  showing  their  relationship  tfi 
the  English  Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily.  The 
trumpet  is  very  strongly  revolute  and  plaited 
at  the  mouth,  giving  the  bloom  a  finely 
finished  appearance.  It  is  of  a  uniform  rich 
golden-yellow. 

From  N.  minimus  to  N.  King  Alfred  is  a 
vast  jump  in  the  evolution  of  the  Daffodil, 
but  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  one  and  the  other  is  close, 
we  prefer  to  think  that  the  florist  commenced 
amongst  those  of  medium  size  rather  than  the 
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very  tiny  wild  forms  when  improving  the 
garden  Daffodils  with  the  view  of  getting 
larger  ones.  It  is  the  custom  and  practice  of 
the florist  always  to  take  the  largest  and  best 
to  hand,  so  that  varieties  with  large  blooms 
were  used  in  securing  this  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  Daffodil. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  however,  to  say  that  King  Alfred  has 
been  developed  by  the  agency  of  man  from  a 
relatively  small  flower  during  a  period  of  many 
years  and  passing  through  many  generations. 
Several  First  Class  Certificates  and  Awards  of 
Merit  have  been  accorded  this  magnificent 
Daffodil. 

We  propose  now  to  deal  with  the  other 
Daffodils  appearing  in  this  illustration,  and 
which  bear  a  close  relationship  botanically  to 
the  English  Daffodil,  though  of  distinct  forms 
and  for  garden  purposes  decidedly  distinct. 
No.  5  represents  Queen  of  Spain  (N.  John- 
stoni),  a  lovely  Daffodil  of  moderate  size  and 
uniformly  lemon  in  colour.  Other  distin¬ 
guishing  features  are  the  clipped-like  end  of 
the  trumpet  and  the  reflexed  segments,  which 
are  also  often  more  or  less  twisted,  giving  the 
plant  a  charming  and  graceful  appearance. 
It  was  found  wild  in  Spain  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
and  is  still  introduced  in  all  its  native  charm. 

Another  Trumpet  Daffodil  is  N.  cycia- 
mineus,  characterised  by  having  no  tube  be¬ 
neath  the  segments,  but  a  long  trumpet  and 
reflexed  segments,  recalling  a  Cyclamen,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  name.  After  having  been 
lost  for  many  years  this  has  been  rediscovered 
and  reintroduced  to  cultivation.  The  whole 
flower  is  yellow. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  Daffodil  Rip  van 
Winkle,  which  is  a  double  form  of  N.  minor, 
discovered  growing  in  a  naturalised  condition 
in  Ireland,  of  which  country  it  is  considered  a 
native.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow. 

Fig.  8  represents  Queen  Anne’s  Double 
Daffodil,  variously  known  as  N.  Capax  plenus 
or  N.  eystettensis.  The  flowers  are  almost  of 
uniform  sulphur-yellow  or  lemon.  Botanically 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  is  that  it 
consists  of  numerous  segments  arranged  over 
one  another  in  six  rows,  thus  representing  a 
six-rayed  star. 

The  two  little  Daffodils  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  represent  the  ordinary  Hoop 
Petticoat  Daffodil  (N.  Bulbocodium)  and  one 
of  its  varieties,  namely,  N.  B.  citrinus.  The 
type  has  very  small  greenish-yellow  segments 
and  a  relatively  large,  widely  expanded 
golden-yellow  crown.  The  variety  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  lower  right-hand  corner  has  a  very 
much  larger  and  more  expanded  but  pale 
lemon  trumpet.  Usually  this  type  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  different  species  from  the  English 
Lent  Lily.  Queen  of  Spain  (N.  Johnstoni) 
and  N.  Cyclameneus  are  now  regarded  as 
different  species,  although  they  have  their 
relationships  to  our  native  Daffodil. 


Not  a  New  Plaxt  Disease. — That  benefi¬ 
cent  authority  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
constantly  dispensing  information  by  the  road¬ 
side  in  rural  districts  in .  the  form  of  big 
placards  notifying  certain  pains  and  penalties 
which  farmers  and  others  may  incur  if  they 
do  not  take  this  or  that  precaution.  The 
latest  of  these  portentous  posters  is  all  about 
'Epizootic  lymphangitis,”  and  no  little  con¬ 
sternation  was  at  first  caused  among  horti¬ 
culturists,  in  one  district  at  any  rate,  lest 
this  was  an  announcement  of  a  new  plant 
disease.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  name, 
however,  of  a  horsey  trouble.' 


Under  the  above  heading  we  propose  to  deal 
with  another  set  of  Daffodils,  including  two 
races  of  very  distinct  white  ones.  During 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  immense  im¬ 
provement  amongst  white  varieties,  and 
readers  may  remember  that  the  first  startling 
development  of  leading  improvements  in  this 
section  was  Madame  cle  Graaff.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  we  shall  commence  with  the  simplest  wild 
form,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  strain  to 
which  Madame  de  Graaff  belongs,  but  it  has 
been  superseded  in  point  of  size. 

The  simplest  wild  form  is  a  tiny  but  very 
beautiful  Daffodil  known  as  Narcissus  mos- 
chatus  (Fig.  4)  or  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  mos- 
chatus,  although  the  leading  modern  authori¬ 
ties  retain  the  Musk  Daffodil  as  a  distinct 
species  native  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  segments 
of  this  flower  are  narrow  and,  like  the 
trumpet,  wholly  white.  Another  strong 
feature  is  the  nodding  character  of  the  flower, 
owing  to  the  strong  bend  at  the  top  of  the 
stalk"  and  this  is  seen  in  many  of  the  larger 
and  cultivated  modern  varieties. 

We  cannot  in  the  space  at  our  command  do 
anything  more  than  merely  name  some  of  the 
intermediates  between  N.  moschatus  and  N. 
Madame  de  Graaff,  but  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  line  of  development  that  has  been 
pursued  in  gradually  evolving  larger  forms. 
Some  of  the  earlier  forms  were  N.  cemuus, 
N.  c.  pulcher,  N.  albicans,  N.  moschatus  tor- 
tucsus,  and  N.  William  Goldring  or  the  Swan’s 
Neck  Daffodil. 

As  above  stated,  Madame  de  Graaff  is  a  vast 
advance  upon  any  of  these  in  point  of  size, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should 
have  caused  a  sensation  when  it  first  appeared. 
From  Madame  de  Graaff  we  can  proceed  to 
Mrs.  Camm,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Barr,  and  John  Davidson.  These  are  all 
magnificent  Daffodils,  although  we  suspect 
that  there  is  some  blood  of  N.  bicolor  In  some 
of  them.  The  most  recent  sensation  in  this 
group  was  Peter  Barr  (Fig.  7),  which  we  re¬ 
gard  as  a  descendant  from  the  tiny  wild  N. 
moschatus  through  a  large  number  of  genera- 
tions.  AVo  reckon  that-  the  two  are  allied 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  got  oblong 
perianth  segments.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Peter  Barr  is  the  finest  white  Trumpet 
Daffodil  in  this  section,  both  in  size,  sub¬ 
stance,  and  uniform  purity  of  colour.  It  has 
the  oblong  segments  of  the  wild  original,  as 
above  stated. 

Another  race  of  Daffodils  has  been  im¬ 
mensely  improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  has  directly  descended  from  the  N. 
bicolor,  still  regarded  by  good  authorities  as 
a  variety  of  the  English  Lent  Lily.  I  he 
broad,  overlapping,  ovate,  and  white  segments 
are  its  distinguishing  feature,  accompanied  by 
the  yellow  trumpet.  Those  who  inspect  any 
large  collection  of  Daffodils  will  find  that-  most 
of  the  largest  ones  having  two  colours  belong 
to  this  section  (Fig.  9).  The  last-named  figure 
represents  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  splendid  flower 
measuring  4£in.  across  the  segments.  The 
trumpet  is  clear  soft  yellow  and  of  great  sub¬ 
stance.  The  variety  is  earlier  than  bicolor 
Horsfieldii,  and  sweetly  scented.  It  has  also 
received  First  Class  Certificates  from  leading 
societies  in  Britain. 

Two  other  Trumpet  Daffodils  remain  to  be 
dealt  with  on  our  supplementary  sheet.  Fig. 
5  represents  Princeps,  sometimes  placed 


amongst  bicolor  Daffodils,  but  which  we  re¬ 
gard  as  a  pale  form  of  the  English  Lent  Lily. 
It  has  been  picked  up  in  a  wild  or  naturalised 
condition  in  Ireland  and  Italy.  It  has  sul¬ 
phur-white  segments  and  a  yellow  trumpet. 
Being  a  large  and  attractive  flower  and  very 
easily  forced,  it  is  highly  popular  amongst 
growers  who  require  early  flowers  under  glass. 
Fig.  3  represents  N.  Johnstoni  King  of  Spain, 
which  only  differs  from  Queen  of  Spain  in 
having  a  more  expanded  and  fringed  mouth  to 
the  trumpet. 

Fig.  1  represents  N.  triandrus,  popularly 
known  as  Angels’  Tears.  It  belongs  to  the 
medium-crowned  section,  characterised  by 
having  a  crown  about  half  the  length  of  the 
segments.  Each  stem  bears  an  umbel  of  one 
tc-  six  or  more  drooping  flowers,  which  vary 
ii.  colour  from  pure  white  to  clear  light  yellow. 
It  is  extremely  pretty  and  graceful,  and  has 
been  largely  used  in  hybridising,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  forms  strengthen  the  suspicion  that 
N.  Johnstoni  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  N. 
triandrus  and  probably  some  wild  form  of  N. 
Pseudo-narcissus.  As  large  forms  have  been 
used  in  producing  hybrids  with  it,  the  new 
varieties  have  the  form  of  N.  Johnstoni,  but 
are  usually  very  much  larger. 

Another  medium-crowned  Daffodil  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lucifer  (Fig.  8).  This  is  one  of  the 
varieties  raised  from  N.  incomparabilis,  and 
we  place  it  in  this  group  on  account  of  its 
remarkably  fine  glowing  orange-red  chalice 
and  broad  white  segments.  Usually  Daffodils 
with  an  orange  trumpet  are  liable  to  be  burnt 
by  the  sun,  but  the  colour  of  this  one  lasts 
well  in  full  sunshine. 

A  very  pretty  medium-crowned  Daffodil  is 
N.  Leedsii  Ariadne,  with  lanceolate,  very  much 
overlapping  segments  of  a  creamy  white  and  a 
very  widely  expanded  plaited  lemon-yellow 
crown  measuring  lin.  in  expanse  (Fig.  6). 

The  uppermost  flower  in  the  picture  is  N. 
poetieus  Cassandra,  by  good  authorities  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  variety  in  this  section.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  garden-raised  form,  and  has 
been  honoured  with  an  Award  of  Merit.  Its 
leading  merit  is  the  broad,  overlapping  white 
segments.  The  very  small  cup  of  this  small- 
crowned  Daffodil  is  deeply  edged  with  a  dark- 
red  rim.  The  flower  stems  are  also  strong, 
and  hold  the  blooms  well  above  the  foliage. 

While  all  of  the  above  Daffodils  are  more  or 
less  clcsely  related  or  made  so  by  artificial 
crossing,  there  remains  another  Narcissus  on 
our  supplementary  sheet  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  employed  for  crossing,  nor  has  it 
been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  millions  of  bulbs  which  have 
been  grown  more  or  less  extensively  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  We  refer  to  N.  Jon- 
quilla  (Fig.  2),  the  Jonquil.  It  belongs 
to  the  small-crowned  section  of  Daffo¬ 
dils,  and  produces  an  umbel  of  two  to 
six  or  more  flowers  on  a  stem,  these  being 
uniformly  bright  yellow  throughout.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  Rush-like,  hence  the  name, 
which  means  a  little  Rush.  It  might  be  more 
extensively  cultivated  in  private  establish¬ 
ments  than  it  is  for  the  sake  of  its  deliciously 
scented  flowers.  No  doubt  the  largest  number 
of  bulbs  are  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  species  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  the 
perfume  which  is  extracted  from  its  flowers. 

The  flowers  from  which  our  illustration  was 
prepared  were  given  us  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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SELECT  LISTS  OF  SORTS  TO  GROW  .  .  . 

FOR  FORCING  AND  EARLY  AND  LATE  SPRING  BEDDING. 


HYACINTHS. 

For  many  years  no  large  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of 
single  Hyacinths  that  will  equal  or  supersede 
the  old  ‘  ones,  although  a  few  continue  to 
appear  from  year  to  year.  The.  following  list 
will  include  most  of  the  best  standard 
varieties :  — 

Blue. — Lord  Derby,  Grand  Maitre  (porce¬ 
lain-blue),  King  of  the  Blues,  Czar  Peter, 
Black  Prince  (blackish  blue),  Charles  Dickens, 
and  Queen  of  the  Blues. 

White. — La  Grandesse,  Madame  van  der 
Hoop,  LTnnocence,  Mont  Blanc,  Queen  of  the 
Whites,  La  Neige.  An  excellent  double  white 
is  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne. 

Rose  and  Red. — Gigantea,  Moreno,  Macau¬ 
lay,  Gertrude,  King  of  the  Belgians,  \  imr- 
baak,  and  Noble  par  Merite. 

Purple  and  Magenta. — Distinction,  Adelina 
Patti,  Sir  William  Mansfield,  Hadyn,  La 
Victoire. 

Yellow. — Ida,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  King 
of  the  Yellows,  and  Jaune  Supreme. 

TULIPS. 

Single  Early  Tulips. — For  forcing  and  early 
spring  bedding  in  the  open  air  the  following 
twenty  are  very  select,  giving  a  variety  of 
colour  and  furnishing  material  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  In  spring  gardening  they  are  in¬ 
dispensable.  We  have  selected  them  as  the 
best  of  their  kind,  and  easily  procurable  in  the 
matter  of  price. 

Due  van  Thol  is  obtainable  in  a  variety  of 
colours,  such  as  brilliant  scarlet,  blush,  rose, 
pure  white,  etc.  These  Tulips  are  chiefly  suit¬ 
able  for  supplying  the  earliest  Tulips  in  pots 
from  Christmas  onwards,  but  are  scarcely 
large  enough  for  spring  bedding.  Splendid 
Tulips  for  the  latter  purpose  are  Ophir  d’Or 
(golden-yellow) ;  Proserpine  (rose-purple) ; 
Pottebakker  (yellow,  scarlet,  and  pure  white 
varieties) ;  Brunehilde  (white,  flushed  yellow) ; 
Chrysolora  (bright  yellow) ;  Cottage  Maid 
(rose,  flushed  white)  ;  Keizerskroon  (scarlet, 
edged  yellow);  Joost  van  Vondel  (white);  La 
Belle  Alliance  (crimson-scarlet) ;  Couleur  Car¬ 
dinal  (crimson-scarlet) ;  White  Swan ;  Wou- 
verman  (claret-purple);  Thomas  Moore  (terra 
cotta) ;  Snowflake  (pure  white) ;  Rose  Gris- 
delin  (delicate  rose) ;  Vermilion  Brilliant  (fiery 
scarlet) ;  and  Rose  Luisante  (bright  rose). 

Double  Early  Tulips. — Those  who  like 
double  flowers  which  bloom  later  than  the 
single  ones  will  find  the  following  very  hand¬ 
some  of  their  kind  :  — 

Imperator  Rubrorum  (brilliant  scarlet) ; 
Yellow  Rose  (pure  yellow  and  fragrant) ;  La 
Candeur  (white) ;  Tournesol  Scarlet ;  Tourne- 
sol  Yellow  and  Snowball  (white). 

Cottage  Tulips  or  Species. — The  following 
twelve  species  or  varieties  are  admirably 
adapted  for  bedding  or  flower  border 
purposes,  and,  besides  being  good  of  their 
kind,  are  easily  obtainable  and  bloom  in 
May  chiefly.  The  number  might  easily  be 
doubled,  but  some  of  the  very  finest  are  yet 
very  expensive.  All  of  them  are  of  the  easiest 
cultivation.  Those  who  are  making  a  com- 
mencement  to  get  a  collection  of  these  Tulips 
together  should  not  omit  Tulipa  gesneriana 


spathulata  (crimson-scarlet);  T.  fulgens 
(brilliant  crimson);  T.  flava  (lemon-yellow); 
T.  billietiana  (scarlet) ;  T.  macrospila  (crim¬ 
son-scarlet  and  sweet-scented) ;  T.  Didieri 
mauriana  (scarlet  with  golden  eye);  T.  retro- 
flexa  (clear  yellow) ;  T.  silvestris  (clear  yellow 
and  scented);  and  T.  vitellina  (pale  primrose). 
Others  that  should  be  added  to  this  list  are 
Picotee  or  Maiden’s  Blush  (white,  edged  rose); 
La  Merveille  (salmon-rose  and  large) ;  and 
Bouton  d'Or  (golden-yellow). 

Darwin  Tulips. — The  following  are  easily 
procurable  and  standard  varieties  of  the 
grand  race  of  Darwin  Tulips,  which  are 
notable  for  their  beautiful  colours,  vigorous 
constitution,  and  for  flowering  in  May  to 
succeed  the  early  Tulips. 

A  dozen  of  the  best  are  Pride  of  Haarlem 
(salmon-rose  and  of  great  size) ;  Queen  of 
Roses  (bright  Rose) ;  Glow  (brilliant  ver¬ 
milion) ;  La  Tulip  Noire  (The  Black  Tulip); 
Margaret  (blush  rose) ;  Loveliness  (beautiful 
silvery  rose) ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  (scarlet  with 
blue  and  white  centre) ;  White  Queen  (white, 
tinted  blush) ;  Je  Maintiendrai  (purple) ;  Tak 
van  Poortvliet  (salmon-rose);  Clara  Butt  (a 
lovely  delicate  salmon-rose) ;  and  Barbara 
(rosy-purple). 

DAFFODILS. 

The  Daffodils  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied, 
while  each  cultivator  has  his  own  particular 
favourites,  that  we  make  a  selection  of  each 
.of  the  great  groups,  giving  in  the  larger 
groups  a  dozen  of  the  very  best  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  varieties  that  are  easily  procurable  and 
easily  cultivated.  We  could  select  larger 
flowers  and  newer  varieties,  but  some  of  them 
are  still  priced  in  guineas,  in  some  cases 
running  to  large  sums.  All  these  high-priced 
Daffodils  we  have  omitted  in  these  selections. 

Yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils. — Indispensable 
in  the  border  on  the  lawn  or  in  beds  are 
Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  obvallaris,  maximus, 
and  Glory  of  Leiden.  Other  very  choice 
varieties  are  Countess  of  Annesley  (early 
flowering),  Henry  Irving,  P.  R.  Barr,  John- 
stoni  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Santa  Maria  (deep 
golden-yellow).  For  the  rockery  N.  minor 
and  N.  cyclaminens  should  not  be  omitted. 

Bicolor  Trumpet  Daffodils. — Indispensable 
are  Horsfieldii,  Empress,  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Victoria,  and  Grandis.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  the  wild  Narcissus  bicolor,  Madame 
Plemp,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  Scoticus,  Ada 
Brooke,  John  Davidson,  and  John  Parkinson. 

White  Trumpet  Daffodils. — Of  the  older 
and  well-known  kinds,  very  good  varieties  are 
N.  cernnus,  N.  c.  pulcher,  Mrs.  Camm, 
William  Goldring,  tortuosus,  W.  P.  Milner, 
Mrs.  Thomson,  and  the  wild  Narcissus  mos- 
chatus.  Newer  varieties  are  Snowflake,  Apri¬ 
cot  (apricot-buff  trumpet),  and  the  renowned 
Madame  de  Graaff. 

Double  Daffodils.  —  Amongst  the  double 
Trumpet  Daffodils  the  best  and  most  useful 
are  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  plenus  (the  double 
form  of  the  Lent  Lily),  N.  telamonius  plenus, 
and  N.  scoticus  plenus,  the  latter  having 
golden-yellow  and  white  segments  intermixed. 
It  is  the  double  Scotch  Garland  Daffodil. 

Medium  Crowned  Double  Daffodils  easily 
procurable  and  good  are  Butter  and  Eggs, 
Eggs  and  Bacon,  and  Codlins  and  Cream. 


Varieties  of  N.  incomparabilis.  A  select 
dozen  of  this  species  might  be  made  to  include 
the  three  previously  named  doubles  with  the 
nine  following: — Sir  Watkin,  Gloria  Mundi, 
stella  superba,  Queen  Bess,  Lulworth,  Cyno¬ 
sure,  Beauty,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  and  Queen 
Bess. 

Narcissus  Leedsii.  -Six  choice  and  easily 
procurable  varieties  are  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Katherine  Spurrell, 
Gem,  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton,  and  amabilis. 

Other  Species  of  Narcissus.— From  the 
above  lists  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  overlook 
such  interesting  species  and  varieties  as  N. 
Bulbocodium  citrinus,  N.  B.  monopliyllus 
(white),  N.  B.  conspicuus,  N.  Barrii  con- 
spicuus,  N.  Nelsoni  major,  N.  triandrus 
(Angel’s  Tears),  N.  t.  calathinus  (pure  white), 
N.  odorus,  N.  o.  rugulosus  (Campernelle), 
N.  o.  plenus  (the  double  Jonquil),  N.  Bur- 
bidgei  John  Bain,  and  several  of  the  best 
varieties  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus.  Half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  easily  procurable  of  this 
species  would  include  N.  poeticus  recurvus 
(the  Pheasant’s  Eye),  N.  p.  ornatus  (early), 
N.  p.  poetarum,  N.  p.  grandiflorus,  N.  p. 
Almira,  and  the  double  or  Gardenia  flowered 
Narcissus  (N.  p.  recurvus  fl.  pi.). 

Large  collections  should  certainly  contain  a 
number  of  varieties  of  the  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus  (N.  Tazetta),  but  they  cannot  be  grown 
in  this  country  in  the  open  garden  without  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  They  are  more  essen¬ 
tially  suitable  for  greenhouse  culture  in  pots. 


.  .  NOVEL  .  . 

LABOUR-SAVING  DEVICE. 

A  String  Holder  for  use 
when  making  Festoons. 

I  have  sent  you  for  inspection  a  simple  con¬ 
trivance  which  I  have  used  with  some  success 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  only  con¬ 
sists  of  a  simple  piece  of  wire,  bent, 


as  you  will  note.  It  might  be  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  but  I  have  found  it  most 
useful  for  decorating  purposes,  especially  so 
when  making  the  long  trails  of  evergreens  on 
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rope  for  festooning,  as  then,  when  both  hands 
are  engaged  in  holding,  picking  up,  and 
placing  into  position  the  small  twigs,  the 
string  wound  around  this  device  may  be  left 
hanging,  thrown  over,  and  twisted  as  the 
work  proceeds  without  fear  of  becoming  un¬ 
done  or  getting  entangled  with  the  material 
at  hand,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case 
were  the  string  wound  around  a  stick  or  in  a 
ball.  Much  more  work  can  be  done  in  the 
same  time  with  this  article  than  would  be  the 
case  without  it.  A.  G.  Salter. 


Houses  for  Bantams, 

Bantams,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  can 
thrive  and  do  well  in  very  limited  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  what  makes  them  most 
suitable  as  pets  in  our  suburban  gardens,  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  a  large  breed  of 
fowl.  If  only  one  pen  is  kept  there  will  be  no 
need  to  provide  a  special  Bantam  house,  as  any 
outdoor  building  or  wooden  shed  can  be  made 
suitable  for  their  accommodation  and  shelter. 
If,  however,  two  or  three  pens  are  kept,  and 
breeding  resorted  to,  then  proper  houses  must 
be  erected.  The  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
secure  suitable  houses  is  to  purchase  them 
ready  made  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  firms 
who  advertise  in  The  Gardening  World. 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.,  of  the  Old  Kent  Road, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul, 
of  Norwich,  each  are  makers  of  Bantam 
houses,  and  will  be  pleased  to  forward  one  of 
their  illustrated  price  lists  of  stock  houses  to 
any  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  who 
may  write  for  it,  or  to  give  an  estimate  for  a 
house  of  any  special  design  or  size. 

Size  of  House. 

For  a  cock  and  four  hens,  which  is  the  number 
many  keep  in  a  pen,  although  I  prefer  six  hens 
to  each  cock,  a  house  four  feet  square,  with  a 
run  four  feet  by  twelve,  will  afford  ample 
accommodation;  although  if  the  larger  number 
are  kept  the  house  might  be  a  foot  larger  each 
way.  Space  being  a  consideration  in  suburban 
gardens,  it  is  wise  to  have  the  house  floor  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground.  The  space 
thus  gained  between  the  floor  and  the  ground 
acts  as  a  covered  run,  sheltering  the  birds  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  hot  dog  clays,  and 
shielding  them  from  the  storms  of  winter.  The 
houses  should  be  four  feet  six  inches  in  front 
sloping  to  four  feet  at  the  back. 

Material  for  Houses. 

The  material  used  in  their  structure  should 
not  be  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  but  an  extra  quarter  of  an  inch  is 
preferable.  All  my  own  houses  are  made  with 
inch  boards,  tongued  and  grooved.  The  roof 
should  be  covered  with  felt.  If  the  old- 
fashioned  felt  is  used  it  will  require  two 
good  coats  of  tar  each  year.  Myself,  I 
prefer  the  new  asphaltic  felt,  which  does 
not  require  to  be  tarred,  and  which,  after  it 
has  been  laid  a  short  time,  becomes  as  hard 
as  stone,  and  just  as  impervious  to  moisture. 
The  sides,  backs,  and  fronts  of  the  houses  will 
require  painting  or  tarring.  If  in  a  garden  the 
former  is  decidedly  the  best,  but  if  away  in  a 
field, where  appearance  has  not  to  be  considered, 
then  tar  is  the  material  with  which  to  coat 
the  boards.  My  own  poultry  houses  are  in 
my  garden  and  within  view  of  the  house 
and  are  painted  dark  green,  a  colour  which 


harmonises  wrell  with  the  lawm  and  flower  beds. 
Amidst  such  surroundings  a  black  tarred  house 
is  a  bit  of  an  eyesore,  especially  to  any  friends 
or  neighbours  wlio  are  aesthetically  inclined. 

The  Runs. 

The  runs  should  be  boarded  up  for  two  feet, 
or  two  feet  six,  from  the  ground  to  prevent 
birds  in  adjoining  pens  seeing  each  other  and 
fighting,  and  also  to  protect  them  from  the 
wind.  Above  the  boards  should  be  four  feet  of 
wire  netting..  This  I  find  quite  high  enough, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  will  a  Bantam  be  found  to 
fly  over  six  feet  of  netting.  To  prevent  cats 
from  having  access  to  the  runs,  a  strip  of 
netting  about  eighteen  inches  wide  should  be 
attached  all  round  each  run  and  bent  over  out¬ 
wards,  loosely,  and  the  same  should  be  done 
round  the  front  of  the  houses,  too,  or  cats  will 
get  on  the  roof,  and  from  there  into  the  run. 
Single  Houses  or  Ranges  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered 
according  to  the  accommodation  at  hand  ;  but 
if  space  allows  I  prefer  the  range,  because  the 
labour  of  attending  to  the  birds  is  considerably 
lessened  wrhen  they  are  all  close  together.  If 
the  exigencies  of  space  will  not  allow  of  this 
being  done,  then  the  houses  may  be  put  up 
wherever  possible.  One  advantage  in  having  a 


range  of  houses  is  that  they  are  not -so  costly 
to  erect  as  a  lot  of  separate  ones,  and  they  are 
more  cosy  for  the  birds. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Grit  for  Fowls  (Plymouth  Rock). — Most 
certainly  you  must  provide  grit  for  your  birds. 
Experience  has  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  birds  lay  50  per  cent,  more  eggs  when  pro¬ 
vided  with  grit  than  when  not.  The  most 
economical  way  of  giving  grit  is  to  mix  a  hand¬ 
ful  in  the  sop  about  three  times  a  week.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  half  a-dozen  birds. 
As  to  which  is  the  best  grit,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  best  amongst  the  flint  grits  which  are 
sold  for  the  purpose ;  but  see  that  you  get  flint 
grit. 

Rabbit  with  Rough  Skin.— (Black  Doe).— 
You  have  doubtless  been  feeding  your  rabbit 
too  much  on  one  kind  of  food  ;  possibly,  giving 
it  hard  corn  morning  and  night,  and  very  little 
green  food.  Stop  the  corn  in  the  morning,  and 
give  instead  a  warm  mash  made  of  bran  and 
sharps  in  equal  proportions  ;  make  the  mash 
quite  an  hour  before  it  is  to  be  used.  At 
mid-day  give  a  little  green  food,  and  at  night 
oats  and  hay.  Rub  the  rough  places  with  a 
little  sulphur  ointment  every  night. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for 
each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to  give  their 
fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  send¬ 
ing  supplementary  replies — see  Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  s  nt  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make  the 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan  of  their 


gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds  and  lau 
the  character  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall  ;  posi  yn 
of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The  north  side  of 
the  garden  and  any  overshadowing  buildings  should 
be  denoted.  It  should  also  be  stated  whether  the 
garden  is  flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  also  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
When  such  plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully 
filed,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry 
is  sent. 


Aspidistra  requiring  Potting. 

I  have  an  Aspidistra  which  does  not  come  on 
well.  Will  it  be  wise  to  repot  it  now,  as  the  soil 
is  not  much  good  ?  WhatT  kind  of  soil  would  you 
recommend,  and  how  often  should  it  be  watered? 
(Ivy.) 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  repot  the  Aspidistra  if 
it  really  wants  it,  and  if  the  soil  is  as  bad  as 
you  state,  the  sooner  it  is  repotted  the  better. 
We  should  advise  you  to  get  some  good  fibrous 
loam  from  your  sundriesman  or  florist.  Soil  dug 
out  of  the  garden  is  of  no  use,  as  it  does  not 
contain  fibre,  and  very  soon  gets  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  practically  of  mud.  This  fibrous  loam  should 
be  roughly  broken  up  and  a  quantity  of  sand  added 
to  make  it  porous.  If  the  present  pot  is  full  of 
roots,  the  next  pot  should  only  be  slightly  larger, 
because  you  can  remove  some  of  the  soil  at 
present  on  the  roots  before  potting  it.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  use  too  large  a  shift,  especially  at 
this  late  season  of  the  year.  The  roots  will  keep 
better  if  they  have  only  slightly  more  room  than 
at  present  if  in  good  condition.  If  the  roots  are 
poor,  the  same  pot  will  be  large  enough,  and 
you  should  wash  it  and  then  allow  it  to  dry  before 
repotting  the  plant.  You  should  water  the  plant 
immediately  after  it  has  been  repotted,  using  a 
rosed  watering-can  for  the  first  time  or  two.  We 
cannot  give  you  directions  for  regular  watering, 
as  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  roots.  You 


should  study  to  understand  when  the  soil  in  the 
pot  is  getting  dry,  which  you  can  tell  by  its 
brown  colour,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  pot.  After 
watering  thoroughly  give  no  more  until  the  soil  is 
again  getting  dry.  In  summer  water  would  be 
required  every  day ;  in  winter  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  a  week,  but  the  soil  should  be  get¬ 
ting  dry  before  you  do  give  water.  Use  discretion 
and  observation. 

Runner  Beans. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  for,  and  highly  appreciate, 
your  kindness  in  drawing  my  attention  to  p.  698. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity,  please,  to  ask  full 
cultural  directions  in  attempting  the  “  hill  ’ 
system  in  future.  With  respectful  compliments 
and  repeated  gratitude  from  me,  a  struggling 
amateur,  anxious  to  learn  and  grow  vegetables 
for  my  family.  (T.  H.) 

We  should  advise  you  to  keep  the  article  by 
you  printed  ou  page  698.  The  ground  intended 
to  be  planted  with  the  Beans  should  be  dug  or 
trenched  in  winter  in  the  usual  way,  then  in  April, 
rather  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  you  should 
prepare  the  sites  for  the  Beans  at  5  ft.  apart, 
and  plant  the  number  of  Beans  recommended. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  sow  the  Beans  in  a 
box  of  light  soil  and  leaf-mould  and  stand  it  in  1 
a  frame  until  the  Beans  have  made  strong  plants,, 
with  the  first  two  leaves  fully  developed.  Then 
at  the  end  of  May,  when  danger  of  late  frosts  is 
most  likely  over,  you  could  plant  half  a  dozen 
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PROMPT  DISPATCH  GUARANTEED 


FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  2.  Substantially-constructed  wood  sides,  and 
2ft.  6in.  of  ends.  Half-glass  door,  complete,  with  lock, 

glass.  Ventilators  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  and 
necessary  irons  for  open¬ 
ing  ;  stages  for  plants 
each  side. 

Painted  one  c  at,  c  re- 
fully  marked  in  readiness 
for  erection,  7ft.  by  5ft  , 
£2  10s.  ;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  ; 
9ft.  by  Oft.,  £3  10s. ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  ;  12ft.  by  8ft.,  £5  ; 
15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  ;  25ft.  b,  10ft.,  £11. 
For  prices  of  Lean-to's  see  list. _ _ 

AMATEUR  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

Framework  substantially 


constructed  <  f  deal,  lower 
part  beiDg  filled  in  with 
sound,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  bouse 
is  fitted  with  door,  com-  r 
plete,  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  pain* el 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork,  and 
grod  glass,  complete. 

7ft.  by  5ft.  ..£2  17 
9ft.  by  6ft.  . .  3  15 

12ft.  by  8ft.  ..  5  15 
20ft.  by  10ft.  .  9  15 


For  prices  of  Lean-to's  see  list 


VILLA  CONSERVATORY. 

No.  8.  Handsomely  built, 
diagonal  panels,  door, 
lock,  lattice,  staging  each 
side,  top  and  side  venti¬ 
lators,  ironwork  for  same. 
Footpaths,  gutters,  and 
downpipes.  21oz.  glass. 
Painted.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
erection,  Or  delivered,  erected,  and  glazed,  compltte 
with  extra  coat  of  paint  at  Works,  within  50  miRs. 

Packed  Erected  within 

H'gbt.  To  Eaves. 


L’gth.  W'dt'. 


on  rail. 
£  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
7  10  0 
9  0  0 
11  0  0 


50  miles. 
£  s.  d. 
9  0  0 
10  5  0 
12  0  0 
15  10 


ft.  ft.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

9  ..  6  ..  7  0  ..  4  6 

10..  7..  76..  50 

12  ..  8  ..  80  ..  56 

15  ...  9  ..  86  ..  56 

Tarred  Sleepers  to  erect  these  houses  on,  3d.  per  ft.  run. 

CIRCULAR  LIGHT  CONSERVATORIES. 

No.  13.  Diagonal  panels, 
staging  each  side,  ample 
ventilation,  and  all  necessary 
ironwork,  2loz.  glass.  Foot¬ 
path,  gutters,  and  downpipes. 

Each  part  is  carefully  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  any  handy  person 
can  fi-  it  in  a  few  hour*. 

Painted  one  coat ;  or  delivered, 
erected,  and  glazed  complete, 
with  extra  coat  of  paint  at  Works,  within  50  miles. 

Packed  Erected  within 

L’sth  W’dt'.  H’ght.  To  Eaves, 
ft.  ft.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

12  ..  8  ..  8  0  ..  6  0  .. 

15  ..  9  ..  86  ..  53  .. 

18  . .  12  . .  9  6  . .  5  6  . . 

_ Erections  beyond  50  miles  at  proportional  prices. 

MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &e.,  in  summer. 
Made  of  l^in.  thoroughly 
well-seasoned  red  deal 
boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 


on  rail. 
£  s.  d. 
10  0  0 
14  0  0 
19  0  0 


50  miles. 
£  s.  d. 
13  0  0 
18  10  0 
25  10  0 


glazed  21oz.  glass. 
1-  Light  Frames. 
3ft.  6in.  by  3ft. 

4ft.  by  3ft. 

6it.  by  4ft. 

3-Light  Frame. 
10ft.  by  ( ft. 


Painted  two  coats. 

£  s.  d.  2-Light  Frames.  £  s.  d. 
0  15  0  ..  6ft.  by  4ft.  1  10  0 

0  18  0  ..  8ft.  by  4ft.  1  16  0 

18  0  . .  8ft.  by  Oft.  2  10  0 

3-Light  Frame. 

3  0  0  . .  12ft.  by  6ft.  3  10  0 


,  For  Span  and  §  Span  Roof  Frames,  also  Pits,  see  list. 

PORTABLE 


AND 


STABLE  AND  COACH 
HARNESS  HOUSE. 

No.  64.  Constructed  of  good 
strong  materials  throughout, 
the  sides  and  ends  being 
covered  with  matching,  on  3  n. 
by  2in.  framing.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  stout  boards  on 

-  _ - . ,  strong  principles  and  covered 

witn  ielt,  complete  with  partitions,  doors,  windows,  iron¬ 
mongery  and  glass.  In  sections  in  readiness  for  erection. 
Suitable  Height  at  Height  at 

for  Length.  Width.  Ridge.  Eaves.  £  s  d 

1  Pony  and  Trap  14ft.  '10ft.  loft.  7ft.  9  10  0 

1  Horse  and  Trap  15ft.  12ft.  12ft.  8ft.  12  0  0 

2  Horses  and  Traps  20ft.  12ft.  12ft.  8ft,  15  o  0 


CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Ltd.,  have  now  completed  the  re¬ 
building;  of  their  Factory,  Warehouses,  &c.,  giving 
over  100,000ft.  Extra  Floor  Space,  and  having 
more  than  doubled  the  Machinery  and  Staff,  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  prompt  delivery  to  all  orders 
entrusted  to  them  (small  or  large).  For  the  last  20 
years  this  firm  have  supplied  Horticultural  Buildings, 
Poultry  Appliances,  Rustic  Work,  and  Wood  and  Iron 
Buildings  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  for  cash.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  orders 
received  they  have  at  times  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  prompt  execution  of  same,  but  now  they  guarantee 
prompt  delivery  of  all  goods  manufactured  by  them. 
Their  prices  are  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  any  othe 
house,  and  good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  and 
workmanship.  If  you  have  a  small  or  large  garden 
we  strongly  advise  you  to  get  a  Catalogue.  A  post¬ 
card  and  one  minute  of  your  time  will  bring  you  the 
most  complete  and  most  handsome  Catalogue  in  the 
trade-418  pages.  Study  it,  look  over  the  different 
sections,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  find  something  you 
are  requiring. 

Greenwich  Electric  Cars  rromall  the  Bridges pas>  thedoor. 

GIVE  us  A  GAEL. 

BILLIARD  TABLES  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

The  bed  is  of  thick  Slate, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
with  perfectly  flat  ground 
surface,  covered  with  super¬ 
fine  West  of  England  cloth. 
Mounted  on  stout  mahogany 
frame  fixed  with  adjustable 
screw  feet,  by  the  aid  of 
which  a  perfect  level  can 
__  always  be  obtaine  I.  The 

cushions  are  mounted  with  the  best  frost-proof  rubber, 
new  low  pattern.  Six  screw  top  brass  pocket  plates, 
with  strong  cord  nets,  we'l  leathered.  French  polished 
and  finished  in  a  first-class  manner.  The  accessories 
supplied  include  two  slide  mahogany  Marking  Boards, 
surmounted  with  ornamental  pediment  polished  to  match 
table,  two  Ash  Cues,  Spirit  Level,  Chalks,  Tips,  Wafers, 
good  Rest,  Rules  of  the  Game,  and  three  large  Balls. 
PRICES  OF  PORTABLE  BILLIARD  TABLES. 


No. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Three  Balls, 
inches. 

Cash  Pi  ice. 

£  s.  d. 

1  . 

3  10  by  2  1 

..  n  .. 

..  2  17  6 

2 

5  4  by  2  4 

..  1}  .. 

..350 

3  ! 

4  10  by  2  7 

lij  .. 

..  3  12  6 

4  . 

.  5  4  by  2  10 

..  HI  .. 

..450 

5  . 

6  4  by  3  4  .. 

..  1}  .. 

..500 

6  . 

7  4  by  3  10  .. 

..  If  .. 

..700 

7  . 

8  4  by  4  4 

..  2 

..10  0  0 

8  . 

9  4  by  4  11 

2 

..  13  10  0 

9  . 

.10  4  l.y  5  4 

"  2  1-16  ' 

. .  16  16  0 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Carriage  Paid.  On  Approval. 

Full  Size  Tables  complete  from  30  guineas  to  £150. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Special  Stands  for  same,  with  Four  Stout  Legs,  hand¬ 
somely  polished  to  match  Tables.  Sale  Price— No.  3,35s.; 
No.  4,  40s. ;  No.  5,  50s.  ;  No.  6,  57s.  6d.  ;  No.  7,  67s.  6d.  ; 
No.  8,  80s,  ;  No.  9  (with  six  stout  legs),  97s.  6d. 

INVINCIBLE  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 

Most  efficient  and  cheapest 
in  existence.  Requires  no  sunk 
stokehole  and  no  brick  sett  ing. 
Will  last  all  night  without 
attention.  Will  burn  house 
cinders,  therefore  costs  next  to 
nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can 
fix  it ;  a  child  can  stoke  it. 
Success  guarateed. 

—  .  Cost  of  complete  Appai-'tus 

for  Greenhouses,  with  4-in.  pipes,  flow  and  return  along 
one  side,  cut  and  fitted,  so  that  if  the  internal  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Greenhouse  is  given,  the  Apparatus  will  be 
sent  completely  ready  for  fix  ng,  an  advantage  which 
will  be  apprecial  ed  by  all.  Securely  and  carefully  packed 
on  rail  at  the  following  respective  prices  :  Size  of  house 
7ft  by  5ft.,  £2  15s.  ;  9ft.  by  6ft.,  £3;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £3  ; 
12ft.  by  8ft.,  £3  5s.  ;  15ft.  by  10ft.,  £4  5s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft., 
£5  5s. ;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  _£6  5s.  Estimates  for  Complete 
Apparatus  for  any  sizer  hou'e  free  on  application. 
Write  for  prices  for  large  quantities. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned  stiles,  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to 
tenoned  rails,  properly  rabbeted 
for  the  glass,  ami  fitted  with 
2in.  sash  bars.  Unclazed,  with 
Glazed,  sufficient  glass 
21  oz. 


6ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  3ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 

3ft.  by  2ft. 


Unglazed. 
2s.  9d. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 


9s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 


Iron  Strengthening  Bar.  1/-  extra. 


to  glaze  them. 
6s.  Od. 

5s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

2s.  6d. 


ROOFING  FELT. 

Patent  Asphaltic  Rolls,  25yds.  long  by  32in.  wide,  3s.  6d. 
Nails  for  fixing  Felt,  Is,  per  500. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

Suitable  for  Workshops, 
Dwellings,  Store  Ro  ms, 
Offices,  Stables,  Tool  or 
Potting  Sheds,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  purposes.  Doors 
and  windows  can  be  placed 
in  any  position.  Erected 
by  any  handy  man  in  a  few 
hours.  Every  size  in  stock. 
These  Buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  in 
sections,  to  bolt  or  screw 
.  together  at  the  corners. 

Ihe  framework  n  of  2in.  by  2in.,  2in.  by  3;n.,  and  2in.  by 
4in.  (according  to  size),  good  well-3easoned  timbers 

matchllnn'rul'  grooved,  and  beaded 

matchboards.  Ihe  roof  is  a  Do  boarded  arid  covered  with 
asphaltic  roofing  felt.  Good  doors,  complete  s™!  Took 
and  Key  in  end  or  side.  Glazed  windows  in  any  position 
desired.  Necessary  bolts  and  screws,  everything  com¬ 
plete,  carefully  packed  on  rail.  eiy tiling  com 

Length.  Width. 

7ft.  ..  5ft.  .. 


8ft. 

10ft. 

12ft. 

15ft. 


6ft. 

7ft. 

8ft. 

9ft. 


£  s.  d. 

2  17  6 

3  5  0 

4  10  0 

5  15  0 
7  10  0 


Length. 
16ft.  .. 
20ft.  .. 
30ft.  .. 
35ft.  .. 
40ft.  .. 


Width. 
10ft.  .. 
12ft.  .. 
14ft.  .. 
15ft.  .. 
16ft.  .. 


£  s.  d. 


9  15 
11  5 
18  10 
27  10 
32  0 


TIMBER,  &c. 

,  3s.  ;  2in.,  3s.  9d.  ;  21in.,  5s. ; 


3in.,  5s.  6d. 


Sash-bars,  11-in. 
per  100ft.” 

Half-glass  Door,  5ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  6s.  each 
,,  .><  >>  ,.  6ft.  by  2ft.  6iu„  7s.  each. 

latc^ds-  5mVn5s-  9d*  J  2in.,  8s.;  lin.,  10s.6d.  per  square, 
lm.  FloQrboards,  10s.  per  100  square  feet, 
leather-edged  boards,  6s.  6d.  per  square. 

Unplaned  Battens,  fin.  by  lin..  Is.  ;  ?in.  bv  ?in  Is  Qd  • 
«.  !  lin.  by  4in.,  is^ficL  ;  ”lhi!  by  5 in.; 

hvDn'  ’s=  «aby  o2-,n'V4s'  ®d-  >  2ln-  by  3in  •  6s-  6d.  ;  2in. 
by  4in„  Ss.  6d,  ;  2in.  by  5m.,  10s.  6d.  per  100  ft.  run. 

PORTABLE  IRON  COTTAGE 

No.  301.  20ft.  by  17ft. 

Cottage,  Containing  4 
rooms— 2  Bedrooms  Oft. 
by  7ft.,  Sitting-room 
13ft.  by  14ft.,  and 
Kitchen  13ft.  by  7ft. 

Everything  complete. 

Flooring,  Match-lining 
Felt,  Gutters,  Glass, 

Iron,  made  in  sections, 

&c.,  ready  for  fixing, 

£45 ;  or  delivered  and 

erected  completed  upon  customers  lounuatiuu,  too. 
For  numerous  other  designs,  also  Illustrations  of 
Churches,  Chapels,  Mission  Halls,  Hospitals,  Club  Houses, 
Bungalows,  Stables,  Workshops,  Schools,  Billiard-rooms, 
Drill  Halls,  &c.,  <fee.,  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free. 


;new  span-roof 

POULTRY  HOUSE. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 


MOVABLE 
POULTRY  HOUSES. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6 in. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 

9ft.  by  6ft. 


STRONG  GARDEN  OR 

STABLE  BARROW. 

No.  267. 

Wooden  Wheel,  painted,  12in. 
sides,  with  shifting  handle 
board,  17s.  6s. 

FORCING-  HOUSE. 

No.  16.  Indispensable  to  every  grower  of  cucumbers 
tomatoes,  melons,  <Src.,  where  a  succession  of  crops  are 
required  in  all  seasons.  Though  cheap  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  soundly  built, 
and  will  repay  its  cost 
in  a  season. 

Built  for  brickwork  3ft. 
high  ;  roof  ventilation, 
necessary  ironwork,  21oz. 
glass,  painted  one  coat, 
and  carefully  marked. 

14ft.  wide. 


Long. 

9ft 

wide. 

12ft 

.  wide. 

ft. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

20 

..  S 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

..  11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

40 

..  15 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

60 

.  22 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

100 

..  35 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

£  s. 
13  0 
IS  10 
22  10 
32  0 
50  0 


Materials  ami  ^  '*"■ 

w.  COOPER,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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Beans  at  each  of  the  spots  selected.  As  soon  as 
they  commence  to  run,  or  show  signs  of  it,  you 
should  insert  tall  stout  stakes  to  each  hill.  Draw 
the  stakes  together  at  the  top  and  tie  them  all 
with  one  piece,  of  twine.  When  the  stems  are 
furnished  with  trusses  of  bloom,  any  side  shoots 
they  may  be  showing  can  be  pinched  out  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  setting  of  the  blossoms. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  this  pinching  of  the 
side  shoots  is  an  operation  which  we  have  never 
had  to  undertake.  You  are  advised  to  have  these 
hills  or  stations  for  the  Beans  5  ft.  apart ;  that 
being  the  case,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  one  set 
of  Beans  falling  over  the  other  and  obstructing  the 
light.  If  you  desire  to  have  more  than  one  row 
of  these  bills,  they  should  also  be  5  ft.  apart 
row  from  row.  The  ground  between  might  be  use¬ 
fully  occupied  with  Cauliflower,  Cabbages,  or  any 
other  useful  vegetable. 

Galls  on  Rose  Leaves. 

M.  C.  E.  would  like  the  Editor  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  to  say  in  the  next  number  what  this 
is,  and  if  common  on  Rose  leaves. 

The  small  globular  bodies  produced  on  the  Rose 
leaf  you  send  are  known  as  one  of  the  Rose  galls 
produced  by  an  insect.  There  are  numerous  kinds 
of  them,  but-  the  kind  you  send  is  produced  by 
an  insect  named  Rhodites  Eglanteriae,  the  female 
fly  of  which  lays  eggs  upon  the  under-surface  of 
the  leaf,  and  in  doing  so  sets  up  an  irritation  in 
the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  causing  the  outgrowths  you 
send,  known  as  Rose  galls.  Evidently  you  cut 
some  of  them  open  before  sending  them  away, 
and  we  need  only  add  that  the  grubs  in  them  are 
the  young  of  the  fly  which  laid  the  eggs.  Usually 
this  insect  confines  its  attention  to  the  Dog  Rose 
and  Sweet  Brier,  so  that  the  garden  Roses  are 
seldom  troubled  by  the  same.  You  do  not  state 
whether  the  specimen  you  sent  was  a  garden  Rose 
or  not.  When  they  appear  in  gardens,  all  you 
require  to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  leaves  bearing  the 
galls,  and  burn  them,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  insect  next  year. 

Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  Celosias  Diseased. 

Gould  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  enclosed  plants 
having  such  a  brown  appearance?  They  have  had 
shade  from  the  sun.  We  have  not  a  plant  of  this 
kind  but  what  is  affected  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  been  troubled  with  it  now  for  two  seasons. 
What  is  the  best  cure  for  it?  (Constant  Reader.) 

The  leaves  of  the  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  you 
sent  us  contained  young  thrips,  as  well  as  a  very 
small  and  almost  colourless  mite.  Either  of  these 
enemies  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  damage  you  men¬ 
tion,  but  both  of  them  are  certainly  very  mis¬ 
chievous  enemies,  that  have  to  be  severely  dealt 
with  in  order  to  check  them.  You  state  that  your 
plants  were  shaded,  but  at  the  same  time  time  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  must  have  been  dry,  and 
this  favours  the  two  pests  indicated.  You  cannot 
help  your  plants  now  beyond  cleaning  them  and 
enabling  them  to  ripen  off  their  foliage.  Next 
year  you  should  keep  a  very  close  eye  upon  the 
plants,  and  commence  operations  at  once  whenever 
you  see  any  trace  of  the  leaves  becoming  brown 
or  stunted  in  growth.  Strong  soapsuds  or  Gis- 
hurst  compound  in  very  strong  solution  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Get  a  tub,  and  place  a  hoard  over 
the  top  of  it  on  which  to  lay  your  plants.  Then 
thoroughly  syringe  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
with  the  solution  of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  com¬ 
pound,  as  the  case  may  be.  Return  the  plants  to 
their  position  on  the  benches,  and  when  closing  the 
house  thoroughly  damp  the  hot- water  pipes,  paths, 
and  other  available  space  in  the  house,  so  as  to 
create  a  steamy  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
should  repeat  the  steaming  the  second  and  third 
evening,  and  this  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
eradicate  the  pest  if  you  have  not  allowed  it  to 
get  too  far.  We  have  seen  this  successfully  done 
and  the  Gloxinias  afterwards  come  to  perfection. 
Remember  to  begin  on  the  very  first  appearance  of 
the1  disease. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W..  C.,  South  Cave)  1,  The  Lady  Fern  (At.hy- 
rium  Filix-fosmina ;  2,  Variety  of  the  Male  Fern 
(Lastrea  Filix-mas  incisa)  ;  3,  The  Broad  Buckler 
Shield  Fern  (Lastrea  dilatata) ;  The  Showy 
Meadow  Saffron  (Colchicum  speciosum). —  (S. 
Howell)  Rhus  typhina. — (Douglas  V.  Erlam) 


Maranta  bicolor. — (H.  B.)  The  shrub  is  Hibiscus 
syriacus  Coeleste. — (T.  B.  W.)  1,  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora ;  2,  Rudbeckia  speciosa ;  3,  Sedum  specta- 
bile ;  4,  Anemone  japonica  alba  ;  5,  Helianthus 
decapetalus;  6,  Chamaepeuce  diacantha.  — 
(D.  W.  M.)  1,  Arabis  lucida  variegata ;  2,  Sedum 
glaucum  ;  3,  Sedum  lydium  ;  4,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  ; 
5,  Sempervivum  calcareum. — (F.  M.)  1,  Cupres- 
sus  lawsonianus  erecta  viridis ;  2,  Libocedrus 

decurrens  ;  3,  Cupressus  pis  if  era  plfumosa  ;  4, 

Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa ;  5,  Thuya  orien- 
talis  •  6,  Thuya  dolobrata. — (A.  R.)  1,  Fuchsia 
macrostemma ;  2,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni ;  3,  Salvia 
azurea  grandiflora  (also  known  as  S.  Pitcherii)  ; 
4,  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  5.  Pernettya  mucronata  ;  6, 
Gaultheria  Shallon. — (R.  M.)  1,  Pyrus  inter¬ 

media  ;  2,  Pyrus  Aria  ;  3,  Crataegus  Pyracantha  ; 
4,  Cotoneaster  microphylla. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — 
Catalogue  of  Roses. 

Chas.  A.  Young,  F.R.H.S.,  Floral  Nursery, 
West  Derby,  Liverpool. — List  of  Carnations,  Tea 
Roses,  etc., 

James  Cocker  and  iSons,  130,  Union  Street, 
Aberdeen. — Select  List  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passeneer 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abofl e,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  flays  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  th<*  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . .  „ . 

Address . .. . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASDALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd  , 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


SUBJECT  TO 
CARDENINC  (WORLD” 
BEINC 

MENTIONED. 


THIS  NEW 


PAINTY  SAMPLE  BOX. 

A  Sample  of  the  most  wonderful  Food 
Beverage  ever  introduced  will  be  sent  you  in 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

IX. 

Climbing  Plants  in  the  Garden. 

The  great  season  of  autumn  planting  is  at 
its  height.  It  is  the  time  of  all  others  when 
attention  may  be  bestowed  on  what  I  must 
call  for  want  of  a  better  term  the  accessory 
plants — plants  that  in  all  gardens,  large  or 
small,  may  be  used  with  wonderful  decora- 
ki'  e  value  and  beauty  in  the  garden-scape.  I 
mean  those  climbing  plants  and  shrubs  that 
may  be  used  over  arches;  clinging  to  the 
house  and  other  walls,  and  covering  paling 
and  1  rellise 3  and  old  tree  stumps ;  and  I 
would  remind  my  readers  that  this  last 
usage  is  a  splendid  means  of  using  the 
Clematis  and  other  climbing  plants  in  the 
open,  where,  be  it  said,  they  are  not  seen 
nearly  as  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  On 
the  very  minimum  of  ground  space  we  are 
able  to  obtain  a  mass  of  valuable  colour,  so 
much  as  would  often  on  the  level  cover  a 
large  bed.  And  this  colour  is  raised  high 


above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  gives  in 
splendid  degree  that  variety  of  height  in  the 
colour  fcheme  that  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  garden 
generally. 

A  gard^i  in  which  full  justice  is  done  to 
climbing  plants,  and  where  they  have  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  ensure  perfection  of  growth 
and  bloom,  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  beautiful 
garden,  for  not  a  little  do  these  climbing 
plants  themselves  constitute  that  beauty. 
They  certainly  do  this,  and  a’so  enhance  the 
beauty  of  other  flowering  subjects.  The 
enthusiastic  novice  is  often  induced  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  some  favourite  flower, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  he  would  find  no 
‘hobby  ’  flowers  more  worthy  his  close  atten¬ 
tion  than  Clematises  and  other  flowering 
climbers. 

Planting. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  where  plants 
are  to  be  estabbshed.  It  may  be  that  the 
novice  scarcely  rea’ises  the  advantage  it  is 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock  in  the  majority 
of  gardening  operations.  Early  autumn 
planting  especially  is  to  be  recommended 
while  yet  some  of  the  summer  heat  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soil.  This  means  much  to 
newly  established  plants,  for  if  the  roots 
have  thoroughly  settled  themselves  and 
gripped  the  new  soil,  and  perhaps 
even  put  forth  a  few  fresh  ones, 
they  will  have  a  far  better  chance  of 
coming  safely  through  the  long,  cold  winter 
months.  In  planting  climbing  plants  it  is 
necessary,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
achieved,  to  have  the  ground  prepared  to 
receive  them.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
dig  a  hole  and  put  in  the  vigorous  growing 
plant,  but  a  space,  a  good  jmrd  square  if 
possible,  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  if  the 
soil  is  poor  and  stony,  as  it  often  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  house  wall,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
remove  it  entirely,  and  to  replace  it  with 
good  loamy  garden  soil  with  an  addition  of 
the  spent  remains  of  an  old  hot  bed.  The 
Clematis  revels  in  soil  of  a  chalky  nature,  so 
that  to  the  above  compost  some  old  mortar 
rubble  may  be  added  with  advantage.  Two 
barrow  loads  of  such  soil  is  not  too  much  in 
which  to  establish  a  strong  young  plant. 
The  climbing  plants,  especially  those  that 
are  cut  or  die  down  in  the  autumn,  have  so 
much  growth  to  make  and  sustain  that  it  is 
not  to  be  'wondered  at  that  they  require 
ample  nourishment.  Planted  thu«,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  need  no  top-dressing  nor 
watering  with  liquid  manure  for  several 
seasons.  For,  like  other  subjects,  Clematis 
and  other  climbing  plants  are  impa'ient  of 
over-feeding,  and  may  repay  one  by  pro¬ 
ducing  ample  foliage  and  few  blossoms. 


Clematis. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  the  Clematis 
that  flower  on  the  wood  of  the  current 
year’s  growth,  and  these  are  best  cut  down 
every  year.  Most  authorities  give  the 
month  of  February  as  the  best  time  for  this 
operation.  I  do  it  myself  in  November  ot 
early  December,  according  to  the  weather 
with  excellent  results  in  the  case  of  ven 
sheltered  plant®,  as  I  find  growth  commence 
wonderfully  early  in  the  year,  and  I  prefe 
not  to  waste  the  plants’  energies.  Othei 
varieties  of  Clematis  flower  on  the  more 
mature  wood,  therefore  these  must  never  be 
entirely  cut  down,  nor  do  they  need  any 
particular  pruning  at  all.  To  the  first 
kind  belong  the  valuable  .Jackmanni  class  ; 
to  the  second  the  species  C.  flammula,  C. 
montana,  C.  vitalba,  and  the  beautiful  large- 
flowered  C.  lanuginosa.  The  chief  object  in 
pruning  any  of  these  last  is  to  prevent  the 
lower  portions  from  becoming  too  straggling 
and  bare. 

Of  the  Jackmannii  type  that  known  as 
C.  Jackmannii  snperba  is  really  a  grand 
addition  to  the  garden,  and  especially  is  it  to 
be  recommended  for  use  on  a  pergola.  Toe 
variety  known  as  Mrs.  Hope  is  of  an  ex¬ 
quisite  mauve  tint,  and  is  unusually  early  to 
flower.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  larger- 
flowered  varieties,  flowering  on  the  wood  of 
over  one  year’s  growth,  may  be  mentioned— 
King  Edward  VII.  and  the  paler-flowered 
Queen  Alexandra  are  very  fine. 

Winter-flowering  Climbers. 

It  is  a  little  curious  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  beautiful  Pyrus  japonica  with  its  showy 
red  flowers  is  being  neglected.  It  is  more 
than  a  pity  that  so  fine  a  subject,  costing  at 
the  most  one  and  s’xpence  and  last'n  <  a 
lifetime,  should  find  no  place  in  the  garden. 
There  is  no  better  climbing  shrub  for  plant¬ 
ing  under  a  window  or  where  the  space  is 
limited.  We  have  two  climbing  shrubs  that 
well  may  be  numbered  among  the  winter¬ 
flowering  subjects — Jasminum  nudiflorum 
and  Forsythia  suspensa ;  both  are  yellow 
flowered,  and  invaluable  as  yielding  blossom 
at  an  almost  flowerless  time. 

All  these  may  be  established  during  the 
present  month,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Do  not  prune  the  Forsythia  too  closely,  let 
it  have  a  certain  freedom  of  growth,  and  for 
many  weeks  it  will  be  an  object  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty.  The  most  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  I  ever  saw  was  one  growing  on  the 
porch,  of  an  empty  house;  it  was  a  vivid 
glowing  mass  of  long  trails  of  flower.  I 
may  add  there  is  also  a  bush  form  of  the 
Forsythia  that  is  a  grand  shrub  for  the 
open.  v--  -5 
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Honeysuckle. 

Too  often  we  overlook  the  Honeysuckle 
as  a  house-wall  climber.  Its  fragrance  alone 
is  enough  to  recommend  it  for  this  use.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Honeysuckle 
will  bear  very  hard  pruning,  and  well  repay 
it  by  a  wealth  of  blossom.  Every  shoot  may 
be  cut  back  to  the  last  pair  of  opposite 
leaves ;  and  thus  pruned,  and  carefully 
nailed  in  to  the  wall,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  beautiful  of  c  imbers,  and 
produces  flowers  almost  all  summer.  It  may 
be  used  over  arches  either  alone  or  combined 
with  roses  with  most  artistic  and  picturesque 
effect.  F.  M.  Wells. 


Gladiolus  Princeps. 

Beyond  a  doubt  this  is  the  most  handsome 
and  striking  Gladiolus  at  present  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  of  extreme  size,  both  in  spike  and 
individual  blossom,  and  the  colour  could  not 
well  be  intensified,  for  it  is  a  vermilion  of 
the  fullest  richness.  A  large  brake  of  this 
plant  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  spectacle, 
but  even  a  clump  of  half  a  dozen  bulbs  is  well 
worth  seeing,  -and  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  a  bank  of  flowers-  It  seems  to  possess  a 
robust  constitution,  and  grows  well  in 
ordinary  soil,  responding  readily  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  stimulants.  Heather  Bell. 


Pea  Tops  as  a  Salad. 

A  footnote,  “  Hop  heads  ”  for  the  table,  on 
page  751  of  The  Gardening  World,  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  write  this  little  article.  To 
keep  up  a  supply  of  salads  during  the  winter 
months  often  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the 
gardener.  The  forcing  of  Pea  tops  is  very 
simple.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  sow 
thickly  in  boxes  ;  they  may  then  be  placed 
in  a  warm  pit  or  early  vinery,  and  kept  in 
semi-darkness  Until  ready  for  cutting,  when 
about  4  in.  or  5  in.  high.  If  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  taller  the  flavour  is  deficient  and 
stringy  when  cooked.  The  writer  has  often 
forced  Swedish  Turnips  to  get  the  tops  as  a 
substitute  for  Seakale,  and  was  complimented 
on  the  excellent  Seakale  sent  in.  But  for 
obvious  reasons  I  kept  my  own  counsel  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  produce.  Rex. 


A  Very  Graceful  Shrub. 

(Tamar  ix  Pallasii  rosea.) 

In  general  appearance  the  various  forms  of 
Tamarisk  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  Conifers  owing  to  the  very  short  leaves 
which  clothe  the  slender,  twiggy  stems.  This 
style  of  growth  makes  the  plants  exceedingly 
handsome  and  graceful,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  they  are  so  seldom  employed  in  gardens 
away  from  the  sea-shore.  The  reason  for 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  suitability  of  the  Tamar¬ 
isk  for  seaside  planting,  and  the  prevailing 
notion  that  they  are  not  quite  hardy.  The 
subject  of  this  note  has  deeper  rose-coloured 
flowers  than  the  type,  hence  the  reason  for 
the  varietal  name  rosea.  The  foliage  and 
-twigs  of  the  plant  are  of  a  light  glaucous- 
green  and,  apart  from  the  flowers,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  handsome  indeed.  So  graceful  is 
the  plant  as  a  whole  that  it  might  be  planted 
as  a  lawn  shrub,  because  the  graceful  habit  of 
the  plant  and  delicate  greenery  of  the  twigs 
would  render  it  handsome  even  when  not  in 
flower. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Gladioli. — Few  flowers  are  more  popular 
with  all  classes  than  the  several  sections  of 
Gladiolus.  F rom  early  summer  till  late  autumn 
the  graceful  spikes  of  one  or  other  decorate  our 
gardens. 

During  a  visit  to  the  late  International  Show 
in  Edinburgh  we  were  struck  by  the  enormous 
length  of  the  spikes  and  the  huge  size  of  the 
individual  flowers  there  shown. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  hybridist  of  late 
years  to  develop  the  fine  strains  now  on  the 
market,  but  that  careful  cultivation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  the  best  results  goes 
without  saying. 

In  most  places  the  later  sorts  are  now  about 
over,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  flowers  are  past  the 
spike  should  be  cut  out  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  seed,  which  has  a  weakening  effect  on 
the  corms.  By  no  means  remove  any  of  the 
leaves  until  they  come  off  naturally,  because 
so  long  as  the  leaves  remain  green  the  corms 
are  benefiting.  In  some  places  Gladioli  will 
stand  the  winter  in  the  ground  if  the  soil  is 
fairly  light  and  warm,  but  as  a  general  mle  the 
corms  should  be  dug  up  and  stored  away  for 
the  winter.  As  soon  as  most  of  the  leaves  are 
turning  yellow,  the  corms  may  be  taken  up, 
leaves  and  all,  and  laid  out  thinly  on  a  shelf  in 
a  cool  house  or  shed.  As  the  leaves  dry  off, 
they  will  detach  themselves  from  the  corms 
naturally,  and  the  latter  may  then  be  stored 
away  in  a  place  free  from  frost  till  next  spring. 
Do  not  cover  the  corms  with  soil  or  sand,  or 
roots  will  commence  growing  too  soon. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  the  corms  may 
be  laid  out  on  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  first  lightly 
rubbing  off  the  loose  outside  covering.  Here,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  they  will  form 
rosettes  of  white  fleshy  roots.  About  the 
second  week  in  April  they  may  be  carefully 
transferred  to  the  open  ground,  planting  prefer¬ 
ably  in  groups  of  about  half  a  dozen.  Use 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  about  the  corms,  and 
cover  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale.-This  popular  vegetable  requires  and 
must  have  a  short  season  of  rest  after  the 
growth  is  completed  if  the  best  results  are  to 
follow,  and  it  behoves  all  enthusiastic  vegetable 
growers  to  do  their  best  to  get  it  in  prime 
condition  as  early  as  possible  as  well  as  late  in 
the  season.  That  which  has  been  grown  on  a 
southern  border  is  now  ripening  up  the  crowns 
well,  and  after  the  first  touch  of  frost  a  portion 
may  be  safely  lifted,  trimming  off  all  the  root¬ 
lets  which  will  in  due  course  serve  for  making 
into  cuttings  for  another  year.  The  crowms 
should  be  stored  in  ashes  under  a  north  wall 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  when  these  can  be 
introduced  to  heat  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
Mushroom  house  for  choice.  Thoroughly 
syringe  with  tepid  water  morning  and  evening. 

Rhubarb.  This  as  a  rule  does  not  force  Dearly 
so  easily,  it  requires  a  somewhat  longer 
period  of  rest,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt 
to  force  any  other  than  the  very  earliest 
varieties  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  stools 
should  be  dug  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
may  be  left  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  for 


quite  a  fortnight,  after  which  it  may  be  treafed 
in  the  same  way  as  Seakale. 

Chicory. — This  constitutes  one  of  our  most 
useful  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  garden  for 
winter  salads.  It  is  not  only  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  great  medicinal  value,  but  is 
generally  liked  and  its  appearance  always  re¬ 
commends  it.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  forces 
most  readily  all  through  the  winter  months. 
Trim  off  the  green  leaves  close  to  the  crown 
and  place  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  some  other 
warm  place.  It  generally  takes  from  a  fort¬ 
night  to  three  weeks  to  have  it  in  perfection. 

Turnips. — Make  another  good  soving  of 
these  on  finely-prepared  land.  Should  the 
season  be  at  all  favourable  these  will  produce 
nice  bulbs  by  early  spring,  and  if  not,  the  greens 
are  sure  to  be  useful.  I  strongly  recommend 
Webbs’  Prizetaker  for  sowing  now.  It  is  a 
green-topped  variety,  very  hardy,  and  the 
quality  excellent.  Attend  to  the  thinning  of 
earlier  sowings  and  apply  a  dressing  of  fresh 
soot  about  every  ten  days. 

Celery. — Take  advantage  of  fine  days  and 
apply  small  quantities  of  soil  at  the  time  for 
blanching,  but  before  doing  so  thoroughly 
clean  away  all  side  shoots  and  split  leaves,  and 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  liquid  manure  to 
the  roots.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

Pine  Apples. — The  bright  sunshine  during 
the  early  part  of  September  was  most  accept¬ 
able  for  these  plants,  and  the  fruiters 
especially,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised 
with  the  watering,  or  much  harm  will  be  done. 
Let  the  water  be  at  a  temperature  of  75  deg  ; 
feed  liberally  those  that  are  swelling  their 
fruit  each .  time  when  water  is  required,  and 
support  the  fruit  with  two  sticks,  one.  on  either 
side,  and  tie  with  strong  pieces  of  raffia  or  filis 
cord.  Withhold  overhead  damping,  but  keep 
plunging  material,  well  moistened  each  day, 
especially  near  the  hot  water  pipes,  and 
endeavour  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
68  deg.,  advancing  to  80  deg.  with  the  sun, 
guarding  against  cold  winds  from  the  north  or 
east  where  it  has  been  stationed  for  some  little 
time.  Succession  plants  for  starting  early 
next  spring  should  be  kept  quiet,  affording  but 
sufficient  water  to- prevent  any  check  to  the 
plants,  and  ventilating  freely  on  mild,  sunny 
days,  a  night  temperature  of  60  deg.  being 
suitable  for  the  present,  and  recently  potted 
suckers  w  ill  be  at  home  with  a  like  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Vmeries. — Early  forced  Vines  in  borders 
that  is,  those  that  are  started  in  December  or 
early  January,  may  have  the  lateral  shoots 
shortened  back  to  within  eight  inches  or  so  of 
the  spur  with  a  view  to  assist  the  back  buds  to 
plump  up.  Still  allow  full  ventilation,  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  doing  the  Vines  good,  all  fruit 
trees  being  more  satisfactory  after  undergoing 
a  thorough  rest.  Houses  containing  ripe  fruit 
must  be  carefully  ventilated,  admitting  but 
little  on  wet,  foggy  days,  and  a  gentle  heat  from 
the  hot  water  pipes  will  be  necessary  except  on 
bright  days.  Dispense  with  surface  damping 
of  the  borders,  and  remove  straw  or  bracken 
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before  watering  borders,  to  be  replaced  again 
to  keep  the  moisture  from  ascending  among  the 
bunches.  Amateurs  who  grow  plants  under 
their  Vines  and  find  the  bunches  decaying 
should  forthwith  cut  them  and  place  in  bottles 
of  clean  water,  making  sure  the  end  of  the 
lateral  reaches  the  water.  The  grape  rack  may 
be  stood  in  a  spare  room  where  a  little  fire 
lieat  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
dispel  moisture.  Strip  off  all  the  foliage  before 
bottling,  and  keep  them  in  the  darkest  part  of 
the  room. 


Outdoors. 

Root  Frun:ng'.— This  is  the  month  to  un“ 
dertake  this  important  work,  and  when  care' 
fully  performecl  seldom  fails  to  bring  barren 
trees  into  a  state  of  fruitfulness.  Naturally 
old,  worn-out,  or  badly-cankered  trees  are  not 
included,  it  being  usually  young,  or  trees  that 
ought  to  be  at  their  best  requiring  this  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  small,  or  even 
medium  size  trees,  say  from  five  to  seven  years 
from  the  bud  or  graft,  entire  lifting  and  re¬ 
planting  is  the  surest  remedy  to  counteract  the 
evil  of  robust  growth,  and  when  carefully  and. 
quickly  carried  out  the  roots  soon  take  hold  of 
the  soil  again  and  become  established  before 
severe  frosts  can  do  much  harm.  Preserve  as 
many  of  the  fibrous  roots  as  possible  ;  cut  hard 
back  all  fibreless  ones,  and  in  replanting  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  the  remaining  ones  compara¬ 
tively  near  the  surface,  a  covering  of  4  in.  being- 
sufficient  for  the  uppermost  ones.  If  the  soil 
is  fcuncl  on  the  dry  side  apply  a  good  watering, 
otherwise  delay  it  for  a  few  weeks,  as  the  roots 
sooner  take  to  their  new  surroundings  when 
the  soil  is  medium  as  to  moisture.  Fruit-tree 
borders  are  usually  rich  enough,  therefore 
avoid  adding  manure  of  any  kind  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  lime  or  mortar  rubble  and  wood- 
ashes,  all  of  which  are  beneficial,  especially  to 
stone  fruits  ;  or  if  the  soil  is  considered  poor 
add  a  little  loam  from  the  stack  with  the  ordin¬ 
ary  taken  out. 

To  root-prune  take  out  a  trench  the  width  of 
a  spade,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  from  the  bole  of  the  tree 
and  from  18  in.  to  24  ft.  deep,  or  to  the  drain¬ 
age  where  such  is  employed  ;  then  work  away 
the  remaining  soil  with  a  garden-fork,  throw¬ 
ing  this  out  with  a  spade,  taking  due  care  of 
the  root  fibres  and  working  well  under  the  ball 
of  soil,  as  it  is  often  here  where  the  mischief  is, 
a  stray  root  or  two  going  right  down  into  the 
subsoil.  All  such  roots  should  be  cut  away 
near  their  origin.  In  returning  the  soil,  simi¬ 
larly  treated  as  above,  be  sure  to  make  it  quite 
firm,  especially  underneath,  and  lay  out  straight 
all  roots  with  a  tendency  to  point  upwards 
rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  as 
to  water,  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  soil  as 
before  stated.  Make  a  start  with  Apricots, 
next  with  Peaches  and  Plums,  Figs,  Pears,  and 
Apples  remaining  until  last,  but  all  is  best 
done  while  the  foliage  adheres  to  the  trees. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pits  and  Frames. — All  tender  plants  still 
remaining  in  these  structures  should  now  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  and  after  cleansing 
the  frames  and  placing  a  layer  of  fresh  coal- 
ashes  upon  the  bottom,  introduce  the  hardier 
plants  now  in  the  open,  where  they  will  remain 
throughout  the  winter.  Unheated  frames 
should  now  be  covered  with  mats  or  other 
material  every  night ;  for  with  our  variable 
climate  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  foretell  what 
the  weather  will  be  before  morning.  Remove 
the  covering  early  in  the  morning  and  admit 
air  in  accordance  with  the  weather  prevailing, 


always  bearing  in  mind  that  abundance  of  air 
is  beneficial  to  plants  grown  in  frames.  Rooted 
cuttings  of  many  of  the  hardier  bedding  plants 
may  remain  in  frames  for  a  little  longer,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  remains  open  ;  they  will 
then  become  hardened  and  better  fitted  for 
passing  through  the  winter.  Plants  that  are 
to  remain  in  the  frames  throughout  the  winter 
must  be  sparingly  watered,  and  all  decayed 
foliage  assiduously  removed.  Watering  should 
be  performed  in  the  mornings,  in  order  that 
superfluous  moisture  may  pass  away  before 
closing  time. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — These  are  not  now 

grown  so  extensively  as  they  were  a  decade  or 
two  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  good 
reason  for  this  apparent  neglect  of  such  beau¬ 
tiful  flowering  plants.  To  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  such  plants 

OUR  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
tbe  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK’S  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  W.  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Bulbs 
for  Spring  Gardening,”  p.  7(54. 

A  prize  was  also  awarded  to  “A.  G.  Salter’ 
for  a  device,  “  A'String  Holder,”  p.  773. 


as  Fpaeris,  Erica,  Boronia,  Azalea  (Indian),  and 
others,  now  is  a  good  time  to  purchase  plants 
from  the  nurseries.  Well-grown  bushy  plants 
in  48’s  or  32’s  can  now  be  bought  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure,  and  they  will  be  invaluable  for 
making  a  good  display  in  the  coming  want  el¬ 
and  spring,  -when  the  flowers  are  scarce.  It 
should  be  known  that  these  plants  resent  fire- 
heat,  and  only  sufficient  should  be  applied  at 


any  time  to  keep  out  actual  frost  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
grown  may  fall  to  42  degrees,  and  should  never 
exceed  55  during  the  time  they  are  under  gla>s. 
The  main  point  is  to  water  judiciously ;  that 
is,  when  the  plants  need  water  give  sufficient 
to  permeate  the  whole  bed  of  soil,  but  never 
allow  these  fine-rooted  plants  to  become  really 
dry.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  Formation  of  New  Borders. — Where 
it  is  proposed  to  make  new  borders  of  hardy 
plants,  and  the  site  has  been  chosen,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  especially  if'  one  intends  to  plant  in  the 
autumn  or  early  winter,  to  prepare  the  ground 
a  good  time  beforehand  so  that  it  becomes 
thoroughly  settled  down  before  one  commences 
planting.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the 
border  of  good  width,  and  the  best  results  in  a 
long  or  short  distance  are  always  obtained  by 
having  it  quite  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  across,  but  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  one  has 
to  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  item,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  by 
doing  this  thoroughly  in  the  first  place  much 
labour  is  afterwards  saved  in  several  ways. 
Many  of  the  best  herbaceous  plants  are  deep 
rooters,  especially  so  in  dry  weather,  and  when 
by  penetrating  the  soil  which  has  been  worked 
they  are  able  to  find  moisture  and  fresh  feeding 
material,  the  work  of  watering  is  much  di¬ 
minished,  and  replanting  is  not  necessary  nearly 
so  often.  AY  here  it  is  possible,  the  soiljshould 
be  trenched  from  21  ft.  to  3  ft.,  with  the  bottom 
well  broken  up,  and  a  layer  of  well-rotted 
manure  should  be  placed  between  each  spit. 
When  turning  over  soil  which  has  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  in  many  cases,  wireworm  will  be  in 
evidence,  and  a  good  dusting  of  soot,  lime  and 
wood  ashes  will  do  much  to  eradicate  this,  and 
also  prove  valuable  to  the  plants. 

If  one  intends  planting  in  the  autumn,  this 
work  should  be  forwarded  without  delay,  but 
on  all  heavy  soils  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to 
trench  the  ground  later  in  the  winter  and  to 
plant  in  early  spring,  as  many  subjects  are 
liable  to  succumb  to  the  cold  and  wet  when 
they  have  not  had  time  to  become  settled  and 
somewhat  established.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  border  beforehand,  setting 
out  the  groups  or  single  plants  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  there  is  then  no  difficulty  when  the 
planting  time  arrives  as  to  where  each  subject 
is  to  be  located.  A.  E.  T. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Two  Good  Roses. — Among  hybrid  Tea  Roses 
there  are  several  which  produce  a  good  display 
of  bloom  in  the  autumn,  but  one  which  stands 
out  cons]  licuously  with  us  is  General  Schabli- 
kine,  and  this  season  it  is  manifestly  superior 
to  all  others.  Although  by  no  means  a  new 
Rose,  it  is  not  nearly  so  frequently  seen  in 
quantity  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be  ;  and  when 
used  for  bedding,  in  which  capacity  one  sees  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  a  remarkably  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  bloom  results,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  October,  when 
good  Roses  are,  perhaps,  more  appreciated 
than  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  flowers 
are  a  rich  coppery  red,  and  the  bud  of  excellent 
shape,  and  for  cutting-  purposes  hardly  any 
Rose  is  superior.  This  season  mildew  has  been 
much  in  evidence,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
not  the' slightest  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  on 
General  Schablikine,  a  great  point  in  its 
favour. 

Another  excellent  and  quite  distinct  autumn¬ 
flowering  Rose  is  the  China  variety  Queen 
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Mab,  which  has  rosy  apricot  flowers,  good  in 
the  bud,  and  produced  with  great  freedom. 
Like  the  above,  it  shows  no  sign  of  mildew, 
and  though  not  such  a  strong  grower  should 
certainly  be  included. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

- ♦ - 

Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Masdevallias. — There  are  few  Orchids  that 
can  be  accommodated  in  an  ordinary  fernery, 
where  the  density  of  shade  required  in  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  conditions  for  Ferns  will  in 
most  cases  be  detrimental  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  most  of  the  pseudo-bulbous 
section  of  Orchids.  The  rliizomatous  section 
of  Orchids  will  in  most  cases  prove  suitable 
for  similar  conditions  as  that  provided  for 
Ferns,  where  a  temperature  with  normal  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  maintained  between  50  and  55 
degrees  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no 
section  of  Orchids  that  lend  themselves  more 
readily  for  this  purpose  than  the  genus  Mas- 
devallia,  especially  the  most  showy,  robust- 
growing  kinds  such  as  M.  coccinea 
(harryana),  M.  ignea,  M.  Veitchii,  and  the 
various  hybrids  of  this  section.  In  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  M.  coccinea  it  is  possible  to  procure 
almost  all  the  delightful  tints  of  colour  one 
can  describe  ;  yet,  with  such  varied  tints,  it 
is  remarkable  how  the  colours  harmonise,  and 
they  are  never  more  attractively  displayed 
than  when  mixed  with  Ferns. 

They  are  mostly  spring  and  early  summer 
flowering  kinds,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  Not  being  at  the  present  time 
considered  fashionable,  they  do  not  receive 
from  cultivators  the  attention  their  merits 
deserve,  but  the  amateur  may  profit  by  this 
in  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  easily  pro¬ 
curable  for  a  modest  outlay — certainly  not 
more  than  would  be  necessary  in  securing  a 
collection  of  ordinary  Ferns  or  greenhouse 
plants. 

The  Masdevallias  may  be  divided  under 
four  headings.  In  addition  to  the  class  men¬ 
tioned  above,  we  have  the  thick-leaved  class, 
which  require  rather  more  light  to  induce 
them:  to  flower  satisfactorily.  They  include 
such  specimens  as  M.  gargantua,  leontoglossa, 
racemosa,  Schroderae  elephanticeps,  etc. 
The  section  to  which  M.  Chimaera  belongs 
thrives  well  in  an  ordinary  fernery,  but  are 
best  suited  when  grown  in  baskets,  so  that 
they  may  be  suspended,  and  will  thus  display 
their  flowers  to  better  advantage.  The  quaint 
characteristics  of  this  class  are  the  attrac¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  beauty  of  the  individual 
flowers.  There  now  remains  the  miniature 
structure  class,  such  as  M.  Estradae,  M. 
\\  agnerii,  M.  simula,  M.  Yespertilio,  and 
the  sensitive-lipped  M.  muscosa.  The  latter 
section  is  also  best  suited  when  grown  in  small 
pans  or  baskets,  and  suspended  near  the  glass. 
The  whole  of  the  small-growing  section  should 
have  their  potting  requirements  attended  to 
in  the  early  spring,  but  it  is  advisable  to  look 
over  the  plants  at  the  present  season  to  see 
that  they  are  not  overgrown  with  Moss.  Any¬ 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  retain  excessive 
moisture  about  the  plants  for  a  prolonged 
period  should  be  sheared  away,  and  any  de¬ 
cayed  matter  about  the  base  should  also  be 
removed  at  the  present  season. 

The  whole  of  the  other  sections  of  Masde- 
vallia  should  have  attention  now  for  any 
potting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary. 
I  do  not  advise  annual  repotting.  If  the  com¬ 
post  is  in  good  condition  and  the  plant  has 
ample  root-space  it  is  not  advisable  to  repot, 
but,  should  any  of  the  surface  Moss  show 
signs  of  decay,  it  should  be  removed,  and  re¬ 
placed  with  fresh  growing  material.  Where 


plants  have  become  hollow  by  having  grown 
away  from  the  centre,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and,  when  re¬ 
potting),  place  the  portions  of  the  plants 
closer  together  in  the  centre.  The  pots  used 
should  be  of  a  reasonable  size ;  over-potting 
is  not  desirable.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to 
about  two-thirds  their  depth  with  drainage. 
This  may  either  consist  of  broken  crocks  or 
chopped  Bracken  roots,  the  latter  for  pre¬ 
ference,  the  potting  compost  consisting  oT 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Latest  Peas. — Unless  with  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  risked  a  very  late  sowing, 
the  Pea  season  was  over  very  early  this  year. 
Where  grown  they  have  kept  remarkably 
clean  and  healthy,  and  are  now  producing 
very  good  crops.  I  have  this  year  tried 
Carter’s  Michaelmas  for  the  first  time,  and 
am  rather  pleased  with  its  general  character. 
It  is  of  medium  height,  and  produces  dark 
green  pods  of  fine  quality.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  dispense  with  Autocrat  for  the  very 
latest  crop.  It  is  in  every  way  reliable. 

Seakale  • — As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen 
the  Seakale  beds  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  up,  and  if  a  quantity  of  rich  manure 
can  be  spread  between  the  rows  so  much  the 
better.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  part  of 
the  crop  to  be  forced  on  the  ground.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  that  this  method  produces  by  far 
the  finest  heads,  and  has  also  the  advantage 
of  doing  practically  no  harm  to  the  roots. 
With  average  attention  this  vegetable  will 
produce  from  the  same  plants  excellent 
crops  for  many  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  roots  lifted  and  forced  inside  are  of  no 
further  use,  and  had  better  be  thrown  away 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  collect  clean 
leaves  with  which  to  force  Seakale.  These 
should  be  placed  in  a  heap  by  themselves,  and 
will  then  be  at  hand  when  required. 
Although  leaves  by  themselves  are  rather 
slow  in  starting  the  Seakale,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  produce  is  of  far  finer  quality 
than  when  stronger  heating  material  is  used. 
Where  possible,  of  course,  all  methods  should 
be  employed  so  as  to  have  as  long  a  season 
as  can  be. 

General  Remarks — Where  any  alterations 
are  to  be  made  in  the  kitchen  garden  now  is 
about  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  under¬ 
taking  the  work.  No  use  leaving  till  spring, 
as,  especially  if  at  all  wet,  the  routine  work 
at  that  season  takes  up  the  whole  of  our  time. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  relay  box  edgings.  If 
done  at  once  roots  are  formed  before  winter, 
arid  in  the  event  of  a  dry  season  it  will  be 
found  that  the  autumn-planted  edges  are  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory.  Where  new  planta¬ 
tions  of  Rhubarb  are  required  these  can  be 
seen  to  very  soon,  and  if  well  mulched  with 
rough  stable  manure  they  will  produce  some 
serviceable  stalks  the  first  season. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blaie. 


Moss,  with  sufficient  rough  sand  added  to 
render  the  whole  porous.  If  the  operator  has 
had  experience  with  leaf-soil  treatment  of 
Orchids,  one-third  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  may 
be  added.  The  compost  should  be  pressed 
firm,  but  not  hard.  Water  with  rain  water 
as  soon  as  potting  is  completed,  poured 
through  a  moderately  coarse  rose  on  the  water 
can.  Shade  from  direct  sunshine,  and  retain 
a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  until  the  roots  get 
hold  of  the  new  compost. 

H.  J.  Chapmax. 


Gardens. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Bedding  Plants. — Cuttings  of  Calceolarias 
must  now  be  got  in.  Select  the  side  shoots, 
which  should  now  be  plentiful.  Place  a 
layer  4  in.  deep  of  half-decayed  leaves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  frame,  and  cover  with  a  layer 
of  sandy  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  prior  to 
dibbling  in  the  prepared  cuttings.  Water 
with  a  rose  when  finished,  and  keep  close  and 
shaded  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  then 
admit  light  and  air  gradually.  Gazania 
splendens  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
a.s  Calceolarias. 

Tigridias. — When  planting  miscellaneous 
bulbs  a  place  should  be  found  for  a  few 
Tigridias ;  true,  the  individual  flowers  are 
short-lived,  rarely  lasting  more  than  a  day, 
but  their  exquisite  colouring  atones  for  this 
drawback.  If  planted  in  a  sunny,  sheltered 
nook  they  give  no  trouble,  and  are  sure  to 
fascinate  all  who  see  them  in  flower  through¬ 
out.  the  summer.  A  collection  of  them  can 
be  bought  quite  cheaply. 

General. —  Attention  must  now  be  given 
to  cutting  away  the  decayed  flower  stems  of 
numerous  flowering  plants,  as  things  have  a 
tendency  to  become  “  littery  ”  at  this  season. 
By  keeping  things  clean  and  tidy  the  beauty 
-of  summer  and  autumn  can  be  considerably 
prolonged.  - - — » 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Housing — Continue  to  carry  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  under  this  head  last  week. 

Watering — Watering  in  cool  houses 
should  now,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  in  the 
morning,  allowing  the  stages  and  floors  to 
dry  up  before  evening,  damping  being  one 
■of  the  chief  evils  to  be  overcome  during  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

Cinerarias. — These  useful  spring-flowering 
plants  should  now  be  ready  for  the  final 
potting.  Very  useful  plants  for  house  deco¬ 
ration  can  be  flowered  in  6-in.  irots,  but  7-in. 
pots  are  best  for  general  purposes,  whilst  for 
exhibition  work  8-in.  pots  are  often  employed. 
Use  -a  fairly  rich  soil,  with  some  fine  bone- 
meal  or  bone-flour  in  it  to  carry  on  the  plants 
throughout  the  winter.  Winter  in  as  cool  a 
structure  as  is  available,  but  do  not  let  the 
temperature  fall  to  freezing  point,  or  the 
results  will  be  disastrous,  if  not  fatal. 

Hydrangeas. — Where  large  specimens  are 
grown,  as  is  the  case  here,  they  can  be 
placed  out  of  doors  till  severe  frost  sets  in, 
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when  they  can  be  'accommodated  in  a  shed 
or  outhouse  till  the  Chrysanthemum  season 
is  over  and  room  is  found  for  them  indoors. 

c.  c. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Fruit  picking  'continues  to  fill  the  work  for 
the  present,  using  great  care  in  selecting  the 
fruit,  taking  all  the  ripest  trees  first,  such 
varieties  as  the  Codlings,  Lord  Suffield, 
Ecklinvilles,  and  so  on.  Northern  Dumpling, 
by  the  way,  a  variety  raised  at.  Gordon  Castle 
by  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  of  Plum  fame,  is 
constantly  watched  over  and  picked  on  the 
shelves  a  lot  are  soon  destroyed. 

Careful  gathering  and  also  careful  packing 
or  storing  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  keeping  of  good  sound  fruit,  for  the 
slightest  bruise  soon  causes  decay,  and  unless 
constantly  watched  and  picked  over  on  the 
shelves  a  lot  are  soon  destroyed. 

Next  to  the  picking  is  the  ventilation  of  the 
fruit-room  for  some  time  after  storing  com¬ 
mences.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evaporation 
at  first  when  fruits  are  newly  pulled,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  keeping  fruit  from  sweat¬ 
ing,  which  soon  causes  decay. 

Apricots,  Peaches  and  Plums  still  require 
constant  and  almost  daily  picking,  as  they 
will  not  keep  long. 

Trees  where  the  fruit  has  been  pulled,  such 
as  Peaches,  might  well  be  looked  over,  and 
all  superfluous  shoots  thinned  out  to  allow 
next  year’s  wood  to  get  thoroughly  ripened, 
and  in  the  case  of  Apricots  any  pruning  back 
of  extended  spurs  or  young  growths  are  better- 
done  as  soon  as  possible  to  encourage 
strength  in  buds  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Cullen.  J.  Frase»  Smith. 


The  Wild  Garden, 

ii. 

Fritillaria  Meleagris  (Snake’s-head)  and 
Ornithogalum  umbellatum  (Star  of  Bethlehem) 
with  Camassia  esculenta  and  C.  Cusickii,  are 
excellent  bulbs  for  fringing  clumps  of  Conifers, 
Laurels,  etc.,  on  the  sunny  side.  They  are  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  are  better  planted  in 
broken  ground  than  on  solid  turf.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Aspkodeline  lutea,  Allium 
Moly  and  Polygonatum  multitiorum. 

The  autumn  -  flowering  Colchicums  and 
Cyclamens,  although  not  minding  the  shade, 
will  not  succeed  where  it  is  other  than  being 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  trees.  The  growth 
of  the  Colchicums  produced  in  spring  is,  so 
that  care  must  be  taken  they  are  not  planted 
where  they  may  be  injured.  The  foliage  of  the 
Cyclamen  is  generally  produced  with  the 
flowers.  The  Crown  Imperial  likes  a  shady 
and  sheltered  place,  such  a  corner  one  often 
sees  where  the  leaves  all  seem  to  collect  during 
the  winter. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  are  the  best 
plants  for  open  parts  right  inside  small  coppices 
or  woods  that  we  may  want  furnished.  In  a 
situation  that  suits  them  they  seed  freely,  and 
numbers  of  young  seedlings  maybe  seen  coming- 
up  amongst  a  well  established  planting.  The 
Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea),  Woodruff 
(Asperula  odorata),  Mertensia  virginica, 
rulmonaria  tuberosa,  Mimulus  cardinalis,  etc., 
will  succeed.  The  common  yellow  Mimulus, 
as  I  know  it,  likes  a  damp  situation  and  as 
much  light  as  it  can  get.  Some  of  the  Orchises 
are  well  adapted  for  positions  which  suit  the 
Primrose.  Orchis  maculata  and  O.  pyramidalis 
with  Habenaria  bifolia  and  H.  conopsea  are, 
perhaps,  the  best.  The  fragrance  arising  from 
these  on  a  still  June  or  July  evening  is 
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elicious.  I  hey  are  rather  difficult  plants  to 
I’locure  from  nurserymen,  but  they  may  safely 
>e  Jilted  in  September  and  transferred  to  home 
quarters. 


•  ,  .  *?.r®  aie  some  places  in  these  gardens  where 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  plant,  but  one 
<  an  generally  be  safe  in  recommending  the 
Irish  Ivy.  The  finest  Cedar  of  Lebanon  I 
tnink  1  have  yet  come  across  is  in  the  rectory 
gardens,  Alverstoke,  in  Hampshire.  Even 
moss  would  not  grow  underneath  it,  so  dry  was 
it,  yet  the  Ivy  and  Hypericum  grew  splendidly, 
v  incas  or  Periwinkles,  Iberis  (perennial  Candy¬ 
tuft),  and  the  Brooms  are  all  good  plants  for 
veiy  cliy  parts.  Some  of  the  coarser-growing 
Jiei  baceous  plants  are  good  for  clumps  or  single 
specimens.  Amongst  others  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  are  Centaurea  macrocephala,  the  flowers 
of  winch  resemble  a  yellow  Thistle,  all  the 
Lephalarias,  Cnicus  altissimus,  Crambe  cordi- 
tolia,  the  Bocconias,  the  Globe  Artichoke, 
Rheum  officinale,  and  Veratrum  album  and 
V .  nigrum. 

I  he  situations  for  these  should  be  well 


trenched  with  some  good,  rotten  manure  in 
corporated,  and  be  planted  in  autumn.  Almost 
all  the  British  Ferns  will  succeed,  especially 
the  Athyriums,  Polystichurns,  and  Lastreas 
Of  course,  it  would  be  useless  trying  to  succeed 
with  such  plants  as  Cryptogramme  crispa,  etc., 
in  a  garden  of  this  description.  The  Rambler 
Boses  and  Honeysuckles,  Clematis  Vitalba, 
and  C.  Varicella  are  good  subjects  if  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will.  Of  shrubs  there  is  no  end, 
both  flowering  and  foliage,  the  trees,  of  course, 
being  those  that  already  occupy  the  ground. 
Their  position  is  such  that  their  lower  branches 
are  rarely  injured  by  cattle,  so  we  have  them 
at  their  best,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  last 
and  most  important  point  to  be  remembered, 
namely,  the  fencing.  This  must  be  of  a  close 
and  high  enough  character  to  keep  out  rabbits 
and  hares  (in  many  places  deer),  and  should  be 
done  first,  or  the  chances  are  that  as  soon  as 
planting  commences  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
turned  earth  will  attract  them  in  large 
numbers  ;  those  that  are  there  already  should 
be  ferreted  and  shot.  H.  Arnold. 


VFCiFTARI  FS  ALL  THE  YEAR  r°und. 

Y  LVJ  L  1  ADLLJ  VI. -DWARF  FRENCH  BEANS. 


For  amateurs  who  have  small  gardens  these 
beans  are  truly  invaluable.  A  large  number 
of  pods  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  row  of 
plants,  and  the  pods,  when  gathered  at  the 
right  time,  that  is,  before  the  seeds  fully  form 
in  them,  constitute  one  of  the  most  delicate 
dishes  for  the  table. 

The  Soil  and  Situation  — The  earliest  out¬ 
door  crop  should  be  raised  on  a  sheltered, 
warm  border  of  rich,  light  soil.  The  light, 
loam  is  the  best  for  these  Bean  plants 
throughout,  the  season,  but  during  the  very 
hot  weather  in  summer  a  cooler  spot  should 
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the  soil. 

be  chosen,  else  the  leaves  will  quickly  become 
infested  with  red  spider. 

Preparing  the  Ground  and  Sowing  the 
Seeds. — If  the  top  12  in.  of  earth  is  well  dug 
and  enriched  with  rotted  manure  the  Bean 
plants  will  thrive  freely,  but-  a  very  shallow- 
tilled  loam  does  not  suit,  them,  as  the  roots 
dry  up  quickly  in  such,  and  the  plants  lose 
all  the  later-formed  flowers.  This  makes  a 
vast  difference  between  a  full  and  a  poor 
crop. 

It  does  not  pay  to  be  hasty  and  sow  the 
seeds  too  soon.  If  the  young  plants  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  cold  winds  they  become  stunted  and 
practically  worthless. 

In  the  northern  counties  the  beginning  of 
May  is  soon  enough,  and  the  end  of  April  in 
the  southern  shires.  I  have  seen  plants 
raised  in  the  south  early  in  April  prove  quite 


a  failure,  and  others,  the  result  of  a  later 
sowing,  growing  by  their  side  luxuriantly  and 
bearing  pods  first. 

Having  well  worked  the  ground,  draw  out 
drills  3  in.  deep  and  18  in.  asunder.  Sow  the 
seeds  about-  7  in.  apart  in  the  drills  and 
neatly  cover  them  ;  they  will  then  be  2  in. 
under  the  soil.  Plenty  of  sjiace  should  be 
given  to  these  plants  to  develop  in.  It  is 
such  a  common  mistake,  that  made  by  gar¬ 
deners  generally,  to  sow  too  thickly.  One 
plant  with  ample  room  will  bear  more  than 
three  where  the  latter  are  overcrowded.  Do 
not  forget  to  support  the  young  plants  with 
dwarf  brandling  sticks.  Remember  you  are 
expecting  a  heavy  crop,  and  when  it  comes 
trie  plants  will  topple  over. 

Tins  means  that,  some  will  be  broken  off 
and  all  will  get  soiled  and  the  pods  assume 
a  crooked  shape.  Sow  at  intervals  of  14 

pods  t0  °btain  a  consta:nt  supply  of  young 

Summer  Treatment.— Directly  the  hot 

weather  commences,  water  thoroughly  and 
apply  a  rich  mulch,  or  put  on  the  latter  while 
the  ground  is  moist  from  rains.  Keep  the 
crop  veiy  clean,  of  course,  but  do  not  neglect 
the  mulching  ;  it  maintains  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and,  moreover,  creates 
rapid  growth  both  of  pods  and  plants.  This 
condition  means  a  large  crop  of  succulent 
Beans. 

Insect  Pests.- Red  spider  injures  the  plants 
more  than  any  other  insect.  During  rainv 
wea ther  the  plants  keep  fairly  free,  but  imme¬ 
diately  hot  weather  comes  the  pest  does  too. 
Syringing  the  foliage  with  clean  water  occa¬ 
sionally  will  help  very  much  to  keep  the 
insect  off.  V  hen  it  does  come  svringe  with 
a  solution  of  soft  soap,  sulphur  and  water  ; 

1  oz.  of  the  former  and  1  oz.  of  the  sulphur 
gently  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  in  one 
gallon  of  rain  water  will  cio.  Afterwards  add 
two  gallons  of  clear  water,  and  syringe  on 
the  mixture  in  the  evening. 

Varieties. — Sion  House,  Osborn’s  Forcing, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Canadian  Wonder,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  “  The  Monster  ”  Negro. 

In  season  from  July  to  November  in  out¬ 
side  borders.  G. 
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Statice  profusa. 

Non©  of  the  shrubby  Statices  has  proved 
more  useful  to  the  gardener  than  the  subject 
of  this  note-,  which  is  i-ecorded  as  a  hybrid 
between  S.  puberula  and  S.  Halfordii,  the 
laitter  being  a.  variety  or  hybrid  of  S.  macro- 
phylla.  The  last-named  and  S.  brassicae- 
folia  are  useful  greenhouse  shrubs,  with 
larger  leaves,  and  as  durable  in  the  flowering 
stage,  but  they  flower  less  freely  than  S. 
profusa.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
ispathulate,  narrow  and  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  parents.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  remarkable  freedom,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  where 
the  foliage  is  almost  completely  hidden  from 
view.  The  flowers  are  white,  but  somewhat 
evanescent.  The  blue-purple  ca'lyx  is  the 
real  ornament  of  most  of  the  Statices  on 
account  of  its  distinct  colour,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  continues  in  perfect  condition 
for  months  together,  either  on  the  plant  or  in 
the  cut  state.  The  flowed  trusses  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  dried  and  treated  as  everlastings, 
when  they  would  come  in  useful  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  in  winter  when  fresh  flowers, 
especially  of  a  blue  colour,  are  relatively 
scarce. 

The  specimen  we  illustrate  was  grown  at 
Tusulum,  North  Berwick,  by  Mr.  AY.  Miller, 
gardener  to  James  E.  Cree,  Esq.,  and  has 
taken  the  first  prize  at  Edinburgh  two  years 
in  succession.  Two  of  these  plants  are 
grown,  each  about  5  ft.  in  diameter  and  31,  ft. 
high,  forming  a  dome-like  mass  of  fine  pro¬ 
portions  and  beauty.  Smaller  plants  are 
also  grown  for  decorative  uses  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  is  rarely  nowadays  that  we  meet 
with  plants  of  such  size  of  this  character. 

Since  hard-wooded  plants  lost  in  public 
favour,  the  Statices,  like  the  rest,  have  not 
been  grown  to  a  large  size,  but  are  usually 
seen  in  small  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
To  get  a  plant  of  this  size  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  great  patience  by  growing  it  many 
years  and  potting  it  on  as  it  increases  in 
size. 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to  thei 
ti-ouble  of  growing  large-sized,  hard- 
wooded  plants,  by  reason  of  the  training 
necessary,  it  hardly  applies  here,  for  very  little 
training  is  necessary,  -except  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  plants,  where  the  crowns  may 
be  tied  down  to  increase  the  width  and  make 
room  for  the  shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
The  stems  being  woody  and  short,  while  the 
leaves  are  evergreen,  the  plant  occupies  space 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  although  in  winter, 
when  the  flowering  shoots  are  removed,  less 
space  is  necessary.  The  plants  in  question 
are  grown  in  an  ordinary  lean-to  cool-house, 
and  have  a  splendid  effect  when  in  bloom. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  giants  of  their  kind, 
for  we  do  not  remember  seeing  larger. 

The  district  in  question  may  be  regarded 
as  the  home  of  the  East  Lothian  Stock,  and 
being  near  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  the  place 
enjoys  a  mild  climate,  due  to  the  presence 
of  deep  sea  water.  The  seeds  were  sown 
about  March  17th,  and  in  September  w  're 
laden  with  splendid  spikes  of  bloom.  These 
plants  stand  out  the  winter,  greatly  increasing 
in  size  and  flowering  again  in  spring.  Prac¬ 
tically  they  bloom  from  spring  till  late  in 


autuimn.  Being  much  exposed  to  the  sea 
breeze,  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  walls  to 
the  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  with 
this  shelter  it  is  remarkable  what  can  be  done 
to  make  a  gay  garden  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  sea  beach. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  place  the 
glass  was  being  extended  by  .the  addition  of 
new  houses.  The  vinery  contained  a  fine 
group  of  Lady  Downes  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes.  Other  interesting  plants  were  Sib- 
thorpia  peregrina,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  and 
Fuchsia  procumbens,  the  botanical  name  of 
which  is  said  to  be  F.  Kirkii.  This  was  laden 
with  berries.  Crinum  Moorei  carried  six  to 
eight  flowers  in  a  truss,  the  large  bulbs  being 
nearly  2  ft.  long.  Campanula  isophylla.  and 
C.i.  alba  make  a  bold  claim  to  be  practically 
perpetual  bloomers  during  the  summer. 

Seaforthia  elegans 

About  the  middle  of  the  past  summer  our 
attention  was  called  to  a  fine  tree  of  this 
Australian  Palm  planted  out  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  of  Geo.  Cousin,  Esq.,  The  AValk, 
Alloa,  where  the  gardens  are  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Richard  baton.  At  this  time  the  Palm  was 
showing  flower,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in 
private  places,  where  it  is  seldom  kept  until 
it  reaches  flowering  size,  although  in  pots  it  is 
usually  the  largest  Palm  in  such  private 
establishments.  In  botanical  gardens,  where 
a  Palm  house  usually  exists,  one  may  occa¬ 
sionally  see  this  tree  bearing  and  ripening 
perfect  seeds.  The  correct  botanical  name  of 
the  plant  is  Archontophoenix  Cunninghamii. 
The  name  at  the  head  of  this  note  is  the  best 
known  in  gardens,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
been  applied  to'  two  different  species  of  Palm. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  this  fine  tree  by 
the  late  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird. 

Cypripediums  and  Trilliams. 

An  illustration  on  the  previous  page  shows  a 
group  of  these  plants.  The  Trillium  was  the 
large  \Arood  Lily,  being  shown  in  the  centre. 

Amongst  the  most  commonly  grown  of  these 
hardy  Cypripediums  are  C.  pubescens,  C.  par- 
viflorum,  and  C.  Ca-lceolus  with  brown  sepals 
and  petals  and  yellow  lip.  Less  frequent  are 
C.  montanum,  C.  candidum,  and  C.  specta- 
bile.  The  accompanying  illustration  was 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Felt-ham,  Middlesex, 
who  grow  a  collection,  including  all  of  the 
above,  and  several  others  still  less  frequently 
seen  in  cultivation.  They  are  quaint,  curious, 
and  even  beautiful  flowers.  Good  incentives 
to  grow  these  plants  are  where  herbaceous 
and  rockery  plants  receive  merited  attention. 

By  selecting  suitable  situations  on  the 
rockery  they  can  be  grown  in  shady  situa¬ 
tions  in  a  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  peat,  with 
a  small  amount  of  loam.  Where  peat  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  leaf  mould  can  be  used  instead. 
Peat  and  leaf  mould  serve  to  retain  moisture, 
so  essential  to  many  of  these  hardy  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  many  of  which  are  really  marsh  or 
bog  plants  in  the  wild  state.  Being  natives  of 
various  parts  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
they  are  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
if  a  moist  situation  in  the  garden  is  secured 


for  them,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
flowering  them  to  perfection  in  the  open  air. 

They  are  also  well  adapted  for  cultivation 
in  pots  or  pans  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
the  necessary  conditions  as  to  shade  and  mois¬ 
ture  may  be  easily  secured.  In  a  word,  we 
should  say  that  every  collector  of  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  mid  alpine  plants  should  endeavour  to 
cultivate  a  number  of  these  interesting  and 
beautiful  hardy  Slipperworts.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  should  have  appeared  in  our  last  issue, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  carefully  laid  away 
in  a  wrong  drawer. 

Tulipa  macrospila. 

I  lie  above  is  a  remarkably  handsome  May- 
flo wc-ri ng  or  cottage  garden  Tulip,  which 
originated  in  cultivation,  though  the  parent¬ 
age  is  rather  obscure.  Judging  from  the 
beautiful  markings  inside,  T.  Eichleri  was 
probably  one  of  the  parents.  The  flowers  may 
be  described  as  glowing  crimson-scarlet  with 
a  large  black  zone  at  the-  base  surrounded  by 
a  yellow  aureole.  It  is  remarkably  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  the  form  of  clumps  in  a 
mixed  borders  or  in  beds,  and,  being  a  good 
constitution,  growers-  need  not  hesitate  to 
employ  such  a  fine  plant  by  way  of  variation 
to  the  single  early-flowering  forms  of  T.  ges- 
neriana. 

I  lowering  ais  it  does  in  May  is  another  re¬ 
commendation,  as  it  keeps  the  flower 
garden  bright  until  the  season  for 
summer  bedding  arrives.  The  flowers  are 
sweetly  scented,  and  the  perfume  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  Sweet  Peas. 
This  is  evident  at  any  time  during  the  day. 
buit  is  perhaps  most  powerful  when  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  moist.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street, 
Dublin,  for  the  use  of  this  illustration,  which 
also  went  amissing  during  our  absence  from 
home,  and  could  not  be  discovered  when 
wanted,  although  it  was  carefully  laid  away. 
We  intended  it  for  use  in  our  Bulb  Number, 
and  we  apologise  to-  those  who  kindly  placed 
it  at  our  disposal. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  Leichtlinii. 

Amongst  the  dwarfer  Crucifers,  few  of  them 
have  lent  themselves  so  readily  to  the  art  of 
the  florist  as  the  subject  of  this  illustration. 
Although  many  varieties  have  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  the  last  two  decades,  improvements 
still  continue  to  be  made  in  the  matter  of  size 
and  variety  of  colour.  The  flowers  in  this  in¬ 
stance  are  of  a  rich  deep  rose,  and  although 
the  plant  is  not  now  by  any  means  new,  it 
has  not  been  superseded  in  its  own  particular 
colour.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
the  original  purple  hue  of  the  species,  so  that 
rose  and  pink  are  decidedly  distinct  colours  in 
the  race.  There  still  remains,  we  think,  a 
place  for  a  good  white  variety  of  Aubrietia  to 
be  used  in  bedding. 

The  present  is  ai  suitable  time  for  planting 
out  beds  for  spring  gardening,  provided  the 
ground  is  at  disposal.  In  the  flower  garden 
piroper  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  another 
month  perhaps  before:  the  ground  jgm  be 
cleared  for  this  purpose.  This  autumn  plant¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the  plant 
established  before  winter  and  be  in  a  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  flower  freely  in  April  or  May. 

AVe  presume  that  those  who  are  about  to  use 
it  for  this  purpose  have  made  preparations  in 
due  time  by  dividing  the  plants  in  June  last 
when  lifted  from  the  beds  and  planting  them 
out  in  nursery  lines  to  malce  fresh  growth. 
AVhere  stock  is  limited,  propagation  can  also 
be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  should 
be  inserted  in  June  or  July  in  order  to  get 
plants  of  suitable  size  for  planting  out  in 
October  or  November.  AVe  are  aware  also 
that  some  people  have  raised  young  plants 
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"from  seeds,  but  these  do  not  come  true  to 
colour,  so  that  division  and  cuttings  con- 
I  stitute  the  best  rneaiis  of  propagation. 

Calochortus  amoehus. 

Amongst  the  bulbs  for  planting  out  or  pot-, 
ting  up  in  autumn,  the  species  of  Calochortus 
are  amongst  the  most  interesting.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  succeeds  with  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  community  at  large  does  not  depend 
upon  them  for  a  display.  They  are  not  spring 
bedding  plants  proper,  as  they  bloom  from 
May  to  August,  according  to  the  kind  and  also 
tlie  treatment. 

The  subject  of  this  note  belongs  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  has  globular,  drooping  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  on  branching  stems.  Yellow  is  the 
most  common  colour  to  be  seen  in  this  section 
in  gardens,  but  C.  amoenus  has  deep  rosy- 
pink  or  rosy-purple1  flowers,  according  to  the 
individuals,  as  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  amongst  imported  bulbs. 

In  habit  and  general  aspect  the  plant  is 
closely  allied  to  C.  albus  and  the  yellow  C. 
pulchellus,  between,  which  it  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
termediate.  Indeed,  there  is  little  difference 
between  these  three  except  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  The  inner  segments  are  the 
largest,  and  are  rendered  highly  interesting 
by  being  bearded  with  long  purplish  hairs  all 
over  the  surface  and  edges.  Only  a  single  leaf 
is  produced,  10  in.  or  12  in  long.  The  short 
ones  to  be  seen  on  the  stems  accompany  the 
flowers,  and  are  usually  regarded  as  bracts. 
The  slender  stems  are  6  in.  to  12  in.  high, 
and  branch  freely  from  near  the  base  upwards. 

Those  who  would  undertake  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  interesting  bulb  should  select 
a  soil  that  is  light  and  well  drained, 
incorporating  with  it  plenty  of  leaf 
mould.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  it  should 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  18  in., 
and  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  some  sand  substituted.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  in  our  climate,  being  a  native  of 
North-west  America,  but  it  comes  from  a 
region  where  the  bulbs  can  rest  more  securely 
in  winter  than  here. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  some  means 
of  counteracting  the  influence  of  rain  to1  pre¬ 
vent  the  bulbs  from  starting  into  growth  too 
early.  For  this  reason  some  people  plant  out 
the  bulbs  in  cold  frames,  but  by  adopting  the 
plan  we  have  suggested  success  in  most  cases 
would  be  attained.  Bulbs  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots  with  much  more  certainty  of  success, 
as  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  the  cold  frame 
during  winter,  so  that  rain  and  snow  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  the  bulbs.  They  should 
be  potted  at  the  present  time.  Under  this 
sort  of  treatment  C.  amoenus  comes  into 
bloom  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  may  be 
used  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  con¬ 
servatory,  or  alpine  house  where  such  exists. 
- ♦ - 

Destroying  Wasps. 

I  observe  in  a  recent  issue  that  you 
quote  from  a  contemporary  respecting  the 
use  of  turpentine  for  killing  wasps.  This 
method  is  by  no  means  new,  for  I  have 
!  adopted  it  for  quite  a  while,  and  some  twelve 
■months  since  spoke  of  it  as  a  certain  destroyer. 
Perchance  your  contemporary  has  been  hunt¬ 
ing  up  the  back  numbers  of  The  Gardening 
World.  Cal. 


Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  Hugh  Tem- 
J.pletoD,  for  the  past  three  years  general  fore¬ 
man  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  Amport  St,  Marys,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  gardener  to  C.  E.  Turner,  Esq., 
Oldown  House,  Almondstury,  Gloucestershire, 
and  took  up  his  duties  oil  September  30th. 
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What  I  would  do  with 
a  Villa  Garden 
in  the  production  of 
Flowers,  Fruit,  and 
Vegetables. 


By  J.  REEVES  PALMER. 


The  accompanying  is  a  plan  which  I  con¬ 
sider  eminently  suitable  for  a  villa  garden. 
It  slopes  from  north  to  south,  and  is  walled 
in  on  all  sides,  on  the  north  by  the  house  and 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west  by  a  brick  wall 
6  ft.  high.  The  flower  garden  is  not  interfered 
with  or  its  beauty  detracted  from  in  any  re¬ 
spect  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  sufficient  room  in 
this  latter  to  allow  of  all  needful  produce 
being  grown.  As  it  is  a  town  garden,  I  should 
not  aim  at  growing  such  crops  as  Peas,  Beans, 
Cabbages,  or  Potatos,  which  can  be  easily 


obtained,  but  rather  such  things  as  Celery, 
heibs,  and  salad  vegetables,  with  perishable 
fiuits,  such  as  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
etc.,  which  are  much  to  be  preferred  when 
freshly  gathered. 

I  he  paths  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  easy 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  garden.  They  should, 
of  course,  be  sloping  on  either  side  from  the 
middle  sufficiently  to  ensure  perfect  drain¬ 
age.  Preference  should,  I  think,  be  given 
to  asphalt  walks. 

The  flower-beds  are  extensive  enough  to 
give  to  the  garden  a  gay  appearance.  The 
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beds  in  front  of  the  house  should  have  a, 
centre  of  ornamental  and  flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  Hypericum,  Weigela,  Rhododendron 
and  Deutzia,  and  be  filled  up  with  bulbs  in 
the  early  spring,  these  being  replaced  by  bed¬ 
ding-out  plants,  as  Geranium,  Begonia,  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  Petunia,  and  Lobelia,  when  the 
leaves  of  the  bulbs  have  died  down,  these 
being  likewise  replaced  by  Chrysanthemums 
and  Asters  in  the  late  summer. 

On  the  long  border  facing  west  there  should 
be  planted  at  the  north  end  hardy  Ferns,  such 
as  Polypodium,  Hart’s-tong|ue,  and  basket 
Fern;  on  the  rest  bedding-out  plants  and 
annuals  ;  Begonias  of  various  colours,  double 
and  single,  would  do  well  there.  Of  annuals, 
the  following  would  be  a  good  choice :  — 
Stocks,  Eschscholtzia,  Godetia,  Bartonia, 
Ageratum,  Balsam,  Mignonette,  and  Zinnia. 
With  regard  to  the  wall,  facing  the  west  as 
it  does,  hardy  fruits  should  be  planted,  as 
Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  They  should  be  fan¬ 
shaped  and  9  ft.  apart,  thus  giving  room  for 
six  trees,  the  two  end  ones  not  having  quite 
so  much  room.  As  to  varieties  of  plums,  the 
following  are  good  :  — Victoria,  Greengage, 
Jefferson,  or  Golden  Drop.  Of  Cherries,  choice 
can  be  made  from  the  following  :  — For  culi¬ 
nary  purposes,  the  Morelia ;  for  eating,  May 
Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Rivers,  or 
White  Heart. 

The  border  to  the  west  of  the  lawn  should, 
I  think,  be  devoted  to  perennial  flowers  and 
bulbs.  Of  perennials,  I  would  select  from  the 
following  : — Alyssum,  Anemone,  Antirrhi¬ 
num,  Auricula,  Campanula,  Carnation, 
Paeony,  Pansy,  Pyret’hrum,  Sweet-william, 
Wallflower,  and  Christmas  Rose.  Of  bulbs, 
the  following  should  certainly  be  included  :  — 
Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrop,  Scilla,  Crocus, 
Tulip,  Narcissus,  Daffodil,  Jonquil,  Hya¬ 
cinth,  and  Lily.  These  can  best  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  cost  in  collections. 

We  come  now  to  the  Roses,  which  are  on 
the  plan  placed  to  the  south  of  the  walk  just 
below  the. greenhouse.  These  should  be  bush 
Roses,  and  planted  3  ft.  apart,  thus  allowing 
room  for  eight  bushes.  It  is  difficult  to  advise 
as  to  varieties,  there  being  so  many  good 
ones,  but  I  would  make  a  point  of  having 
the  following: — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Fisher  Holmes,  La  France,  Baroness  Roth¬ 
schild,  and  General  Jacqueminot. 

The  summer-house,  which  should  be  of 
rustic  work,  could  be  made  more  beautiful  by 
a  climber  or  two,  and  for  my  own  part  I  would 
have  a  climbing  Rose,  as  Crimson  Rambler, 
on  one  side,  and  a  Honeysuckle  on  the  other. 

As  regards  the  greenhouse  department,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  two  at  our  disposal, 
viz.,  the  conservatory  in  the  house,  used  for 
showing  plants  when  at  their  best,  and  the 
lean-to  greenhouse.  The  conservatory,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  house,  not  the  garden,  is  out¬ 
side  our  department,  and  I  pass  it  by.  The 
lean-to  would  be  rrsed  for  keeping  plants  that 
are  off  colour,  for  raising  half-hardy  seed¬ 
lings,  for  planting  out,  and  for  bedding 
plants. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  as  is  seen 
from  the  plan,  is  divided  from  the  flower 
garden  by  a  row  of  upright  single  cordon 
fruit  trees.  These  I  would  have  half  Apple 
and  half  Pear  trees.  There  would  be  room 
for  24  cordon  trees  planted  18  in.  apart. 
In  a  few  years  they  will  form  a  very  complete 
as  well  as  useful  separating  hedge.  The  24 
trees  should,  in  mv  judgment,  be  selected 
thus  : — 12  Apples,  viz.,  Alfriston  (1),  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert  (2),  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  (2), 
Ribston  Pippin  (2),  Irish  Peach  (1),  Celini 
(2),  Ec-klinville  Seedling  (2) ;  and  12  Pears, 
viz.,  Pitmaston  Duchess  (3),  Williams’  Bon 


Chretien  (2),  Beurre  Bachelier  (1),  Clapp’s 
Favourite  (1),  Beurre  Giffard  (2),  Jargonelle 
(2),  Ducliesse  D’Angouleme  (1). 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  walk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  from  the  cordon  trees 
to  the  end  I  would  have  three  bush  Apple 
trees,  about  6  ft.  apart,  the  varieties  being 
Lord  Sufheld,  Warner’s  King,  and  Hawthorn- 
den.  On  the  south  side  of  the  walk  a  bed  of 
Strawberries  might  well  be  planted,  while 
Black  Currants  should  be  trained  against  the 
wall.  There  would  be  room  for  seven  of  these 
at.  6  ft.  intervals. 

The  wall  facing  east  I  would  use  for  half- 
hardy  fruit  trees,  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots.  There  would  be  room  for  six  trees, 
two  of  each  kind,  placed  at  intervals  of  8  ft., 
within  which  limits  they  should  be  kept  by 
careful  pruning. 

In  the  main  portion  of  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  garden  I  would  have  Currant  bushes, 
five  Black,  to  make  up  the  dozen,  twelve  Red, 
and  eight  White,  also  ten  Gooseberry  bushes. 
All  these  should  be  planted  five  in  a  row, 
4  ft.  apart  each  way ;  I  would  also  have  one 
row  of  Raspberry  canes. 

Two  double  rows  of  Celery  should  be 
planted  thus,  each  plant  alter¬ 

nating  with  the  next.  A  herb  corner  should 
be  made  near  the  house  behind  the  Rose 
trees.  It  should  contain  Mint,  Parsley,  Sweet 
Fennel,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme,  Sage,  etc. 
The  remainder  of  the  ground  vacant  can  be 
planted  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner,  but 
it  would  be  best,  I  think,  to  limit  the  choice 
to  delicacies  rather  than  to  include  staple 
products. 


ESTIMATED  COST 

Of  Stocking  Garden  and  Providing  Working 
Material. 


apparatus  £20 

3 


Greenhouse  with  lieatin 
Summer-house,  rustic 

Making  asphalt  walks  . 

Making  lawn,  including  seed 
Lawn  mower 

Tools  (spade  2s.  6d.,  fork  2s.  9d., 
rake  Is.  6d.,  hoe  Is.  Id.,  spud  Is., 
trowel  9d.,  water-can  2s.  6d)  ... 
2  gross  flower-pots,  various 
6  ornamental  shrubs  at  Is.  6d.  ... 

8  Rose  bushes  at  Is. 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
5  0 
10  0 


12  0 
4  0 
9  0 
8  0 


24  cordon  fruit  trees  at  Is. 

1 

4 

0 

12  wall  fruit  trees  at  2s . 

1 

4 

0 

3  bush  Apple  trees  at  2s.  ... 

3^-  doz.  Currants  and  Gooseberries 

0 

6 

0 

at  3s.  . 

0 

10 

6 

50  Strawberry  plants  at  3s.  per  100 

0 

1 

6 

50  Raspberry  canes  at  8s.  100  ... 

0 

4 

0 

Collection  of  hardy  bulbs 

0 

10 

6 

Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  (say) 

0 

10 

0 

Ferns  5s.,  2  climbers  at  Is.,  2s  ... 

0 

7 

0 

£34 

5 

6 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

This  I  place  at  about  £1,  presuming  that 
the  owner  finds  his  pleasure  in  gardening, 
namely,  three  loads  of  manure  at  4s.,  ana 
8s.  for  renewal  of  tools  and  annual  seeds. 
Tlius  I  am  neither  including  rent  nor  gar¬ 
dener’s  wages.  These  can  be  easily  reckoned 
out,  if  necessary.  J.  Reeves  Palmer. 

Prestons,  Bow,  North  Devon. 


Dahlias 

Earl’s  Court. 


ANNUAL  . 
EXHIBITION 
of  the 
L.  D.  U. 


A  remarkably  pretty  and  well-organised 
exhibition  and  a  daintily  staged  display  of 
that  popular  flower  the  Dahlia  was  the  general 
verdict  on  the  London  Dahlia  Union’s  annual 
show,  which  this  year,  as  last,  was  held  in  the 
Princes  Hall  of  the  Earl’s  Uourt  Exhibition. 

The  much-regretted  death  of  the  founder 
and  father  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
V.M.H.,  who  passed  away  a  month  ago,  was 
brought  home  as  it  were  afresh  at  this  meeting 
of- Dahlia  enthusiasts,  and  general  expressions 
of  sorrow'  at  his  death  and  at  the  loss  wiiich 
the  society  has  sustained  were  heard  on  every 
side,  and  at  the  luncheon  each  speaker  natu¬ 
rally  referred  to  the  melancholy  fact. 

Mr.  John  Green,  F.R.H.S.,  the  chairman  of 
the  Union,  who  at  the  last  moment  stepped 
into  the  breach  made  by  the  demise  of  the 
society’s  secretary,  treasurer,  and  superinten¬ 
dent,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  exhibition  was  organised 
and  controlled.  Everything  ran  smoothly, 
and  the  thousands  of  people  who  inspected  the 
show  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  charming 
floral  display  which,  not  merely  metaphori¬ 
cally,  lit  up  the  usually  gloomy  interior  of  the 
Princes  Hall,  and  that  pleasantly  caught  the 
eye  of  visitors  immediately  on  passing  the 
turnstiles  at  Warwick  Road  entrance  to  the 
Earl’s  Court  Exhibition. 

There  were  139  exhibitors  in  the  twenty- 
four  classes,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  order  of  merit.  The  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  classes  for  Cactus  Dahlias  was 
very  keen.  Mr.  F.  G.  Gledstane’s  (Taplow) 


special  prizes  for  Cactus  Dahlias  adapted  for 
garden  decoration  brought  this  year,  as  they 
did  last  year,  several  exhibits  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  character,  and  the  1  nion  are 
much  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  the  valu¬ 
able  assistance  thus  lent.  Great  interest  and 
variety  were  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by 
the  trade,  who  sent  some  very  fine  collections 
of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  as  well  as  other 
flowers  and  also  fruit. 

The  splendid  collection  of  some  2,500  blooms 
of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  exhibited  by 
Hobbies,  Limited,  won  for  that  firm  the  large 
Gold  Medal  and  the  Gold  Medal.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons  were  also  awarded  a  large 
Gold  Medal  for  a  brilliant  display  of  cut 
Dahlias,  mostly  of  the  Cactus  variety  ;  as  were 
also  Messrs.  Bakers,  Limited,  whose  group 
contained  a  number  of  single  Dahlias.  Among 
those  of  the  Cactus  variety  shown  by  this  firm 
were  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  a  vivid  velvety  crim¬ 
son  ;  Ajax,  orange,  and  Violetta,  violet  rose. 
A  further  large  Gold  Medal  went  to  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.  for  a  fine  display  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  arranged  with  foliage.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  firm  had  also  a  notable  show  of 
Gladioli.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  for  a  very  large 
collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  which  contained 
a  charming  brilliant  scarlet  seedling.  Signal, 
and  Encore,  of  an  old  gold  colour ;  there  were 
also  a  number  of  large  cut  Begonias.  The 
handsome  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  of  Mr. 
J.  T  West  also  secured  a  Gold  Medal. 
Among  these  exhibits  were  Nelson,  a  rosy 
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purple  flower  with  ragged  petals ;  Trafalgar, 
scarlet;  Modesty,  pink  with  cream  centre; 
Mrs.  Geo.  Stevenson,  fine  yellow ;  and  Glow, 
old  gold.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  exhibited 
Dahlias  in  all  sections,  and  carried  off  a  Gold 
Medal ;  while  yet  a  fourth  Gold  Medal  went 
to  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons  for  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples  of  very  fine  quality. 

Some  other  successful  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Cactus  show 
and  Pompon  Dahlias  (Silver  Gilt  Medal) ;  Mr. 
J.  E.  Knight,  very  prettily  arranged  stand  of 
Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  (Silver  Gilt  Medal) ; 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  whose  display  included 
some  hardy  Chrysanthemum  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

Certificates  were  awarded  for  new  Cactus 
seedlings  to  Hobbies,  Limited  (The  Pilot) ; 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  (Cynthia)  ;  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith 
(H.  Shoesmith);  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co. 
(Alight);  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  (Mrs. 
Macmillan,  William  Marshall,  and  Star);  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  West  (Nelson  and  G.  Stevenson), 
who  also  took  certificates  for  a  Pompon  seed¬ 
ling  (Kitty  Barrett)  and  a  Dahlia  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  type  named  Nellie  Hemsley.  Other 
Pompon  seedlings  accounted  worthy  of  certi¬ 
ficates  were  Mr.  Charles  Turner’s  Tliora, 
Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son’s  Tom  Tit,  and 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith’s  Little  Dolly  and  Freddie. 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  awarded  a  certificate 
for  a  show  seedling  Blush  Gem. 

Altogether  118  new  seedling  Dahlias  were 
submitted  for  competition,  the  awards  being 
made  by  a  special  committee  of  leading 
growers,  who  found  the  task  of  adjudication 
anything  but  a  light  one. 


The  Showy  Meadow  Saffron. 

Colchicum  speciosum. 

(See\  Supplement.) 

At  the  present  time  the  bulb  garden  is 
being  rendered  gay  by  the  numerous  species 
of  Colchicum  or  Meadow  Saffron,  which  flower 
in  autumn,  and  by  a  few  species  of  Crocus, 
which  come  into  bloom  during  the  same 
period.  The  habit  of  the  plants  closely  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  a  Crocus,  but  they  belong  to 
the  Lily  family,  and  have  six  stamens,  by 
which  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
a  Crocus.  Our  native  species,  C.  autumnale, 
and  its  varieties,  also  bloom  ait  the  present 
time,  and  are  certainly  both  showy  and  in¬ 
teresting  ;  but  in  point  of  size  and  display 
they  have  been  completely  superseded  by  the 
larger- flowered  and  more  showy  introductions 
fioin  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Asia  Minor. 

Of  the  large-flowered  species,  C.  speciosum, 
represented  on  our  supplementary  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  at  present  the  most  common  in 
gaidens.  In  the  wild  state  the  flowers  are 
very-  variable  in  colour,  and  several  forms 
have  received  distinct  varietal  names.  The 
ordinary  form  of  the  plant  has  rosy-purple 
flowers  that  are  white  on  the  lower  half  inside. 
The  segments  are  narrowly  obovate,  blunt" 
and  overlapping  one  another  to  a  much 
gi  eater  extent  that  in  our  native  species.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  hardy  plant 
lovers  should  give  attention  to  this  and  simi¬ 
larly  large-flowered  species.  The  tube  of  the 
plant  figured  is  much  stouter  than  in  the 
British  plant,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
biokan  down  by  wind  and  rain.  It  is  also  more 
or  less  tinted  with  purple,  and  although  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  early  stages  in  our  picture,  it 
reaches  a  length  of  6  in.  to  9  in. ,  so  that  this, 
together  with  the  large  size  of  the  flowers’, 
makes  the  plant  a  really  showy  subject  when 
planted  in  large  groups  in  the  border. 

The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  at  the 


same  time  be  used  upon  the  rockery,  where 
it  will  make  its  presence  felt,  as  flowers  get 
scarce  in  September  and  October.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  for  culture  in  pots  or  pans,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration. 
Each  oorrn  gives  rise  to  one  to  five  or  six 
flowers,  so  that  a  clump  or  a  pan  of  them 
presents  a  massive  and  showy  appearance. 
AnJ  light,  rich  soil  will  meet  their  welfare. 
As  they  come  into1  bloom  at  the  time  stated, 
it  is  necessary  to  pot  them  in  July  or  August. 
The  leaves  are  not  produced  until  spring,  so 
that  when  grown  in  pots  they  should  be 
placed  where  the  leaves  can  develop  properly 
by  exposure  to  light  and  air  and  the  roots 


On  the  26th  ult.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
R.H.S.,  the  National  Rose  Society  held  their 
Autumn  Rose  Show.  This  is  quite  a  recent 
institution,  but  the  results  more  than  justify 
the  experiment.  It  is  now  quite  evident  that 
the  Rose  grower  has  varieties  of  Roses  at  his 
command  to  make  a  splendid  display  in  the 
autumn,  and  even  to  participate  in  an  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Some  years  agoi  the  Rose  grower  had 
to-  be  dependent  chiefly  upon  those  varieties 
of  hybrid  perpetuals  which  bloomed  the 
second  time  in  the  autumn.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  large  numbers  of  Teas  and  Rambler 
Hoses  have  been  produced  which  bloom  with 
certainty  every  autumn,  and  make  it  possible 
to  carry  out  a  successful  autumn  show  of 
Roses.  Besides  the  old  H.P.  on  which  one 
had  to  depend,  the  number  of  garden  Roses 
that  may  be  described  as  perpetual  blooming 
is  simply  remarkable.  In  the  olden  times  the 
poet  said  that  “  The  Rose  has  but  a-  summer’s 
reign,  the  Daisy  never  dies.”  This,  however, 
is  altogether  inapplicable  at  the  present  day, 
for  Roses  are  now  far  more  plentiful,  or  cer¬ 
tainly  more  easily  obtainable,  than  Daisies  at 
the  end  of  September. 

Space  precludes  anything  but  an  allusion  to 
the  features  of  the  show  in  general,  though  we 
may  single  out  the  premier  Roses  and  the 
new  ones.  The  premier  H.T.  in  the- amateurs’ 
section  was  La  France,  exhibited  by  Conway 
Jones,  Esq.,  Huccleco-te,  Gloucester.  The 
best  H.P.  was  Charles  Lefebvre,  staged  by 
George  Moules,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Herts.  The 
best  Tea  was  a  grand  bloom  of  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  shown  by  Mr.  Adamson, 
Bedale,  Yorks. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  section  the  best  H.T. 
was  Helen  Guillot,  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dick¬ 
son,  Belfast.  The  best  H.P.  was  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  shown  by  Messrs-.  Adam  and  Craig- 
mile,  Aberdeen.  Marechal  Niel  was  the  best 
T.  or  N.  in  this  section,  and  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee. 

Two  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  for  new 


Scarlet  Runner  Beans. 

Once  grown  for  their  flowers  alone. 


Down  Cornwall  way  Scarlet  Runner  Beans, 
which  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
market  gardeners,  are  not  sown  every  year, 
and,  owing  to  the  remarkable  mildness  of 
the  climate,  the  roots  are  scarcely  even  pro¬ 
tected,  though  most  careful  gardeners  take 
the  precaution  to  cover  them  with  a  little 
straw.  It  is  claimed  that,  by  leaving  them  in 


receive  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering 
until  the  foliage  lias  completed  its  growth. 

Amongst  the  varieties  which  have  received 
names,  one  of  the  most  distinct  is  C.s.  album 
with  pure  white  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
the  typo.  A  dark  variety  has  been  named 
C.s.  rubrum,  and  more  recently  an  even 
darker  variety  has  been  singled  out  and  named 
C.s.  atropurpureum.  This  has  flowers  of  in¬ 
tense  dark  purple,  much  more  intense  than 
those  of  C.s.  rubrum.  Another  has  been, 
named  C.s.  maximum,  but  unless  well  grown 
it  does  not  seem  to  surpass  the  ordinary  form 
in  size  under  similar  conditions.  All  of  them 
are  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 


seedling  Roses.  One  of  these  was  Countess  of 
Gosford,  a  Hybrid  Tea  of  a  nearly  uniform 
soft  silvery  salmon-pink.  The  blooms  are 
cup-shaped,  and  when  a  few  of  the  outer  petals 
fall  down  they  display  a  fine  conical  centre. 
It  is  a  shade  of  colour  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  in  this  section.  This  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  McGredy  and  Son,  Portadown, 
Ireland. 

The  single  Rose  Irish  Elegance  has  five 
salmon-pink  and  veiny  petals,  though  in  the 
bud  and  other  early  stages  they  are  tinted  with 
deep  saffron  or  orange-salmon  on  the  back.  The 
foliage  is  much  tinted  with  bronzy-purple,  and 
handsome.  This  also  is  an  Irish  Rose  re¬ 
ceiving  a  Gold  Medal,  and  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Newtownards,  co.  Down.  A  new  seedling 
Rose  named  Dorothy  Page  Roberts  was  also 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
and  received  the  Society’s  Card  of  Commenda¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  described  as  a  decorative  Tea 
with  cup-shaped  flowers  of  a  uniform  soft 
salmon-pink.  All  the  outer  petals  are  much 
recurved,  and  ultimately  open  in  the  centre. 

The  leading  award  for  thirty-six  blooms  of 
Roses  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and 
Sons,  Aberdeen,  with  large  and  handsome 
blooms  as  good  as  might  be  seen  in  July. 
They  included  a  large  number  of  the  well- 
known  exhibition  Roses,  and  some  that  are 
not  yet  very  common.  The  finest  bloom  was 
Mrs.  E.  Ma-wley.  The  best  eighteen  Teas  or 
Noisettes  were  shown  by  Messrs.  D.  and  AY. 
Croll,  Dundee,  while  Messrs.  Adam  and 
Craigmile,  Aberdeen,  were  second. 

The  exhibits  of  garden  Roses,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  decidedly  a  feature  of  the  show. 
The  method  of  staging  them  in  pyramidal 
banks  and  in  large  bunches  of  each  variety 
has  the  result  of  bringing  out  the  fine  effects 
of  which  this  class  of  Roses  are  capable. 
Most  of  them  appeared  almost  as  fine  as  in 
summer,  and  there  seemed  to  have  been  plenty 
of  them,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  bunches. 
The  number  of  varieties  was  also  great. 


the  ground,  stronger  growths  are  produced 
and  earlier  crops  obtained.  Of  course,  such 
a  method  could  not  be  pursued  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  or  northern  counties,  with  their  more 
rigorous  winters. 

I  note  that  a  writer  in  a  London  daily  re¬ 
cently  observed  that,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  roots  be  raised,  housed  secure  from 
frost,  and  replanted  in  the  spring,  the  plants 
will  yield  finer  and  earlier  Beans,  but  the 
game  is'not  worth  the  candle,  seeing  that  seed 
is  so  cheap  and  that  great  care  is  needed  to 
keep  the  roots  through  the  winter.  Very 
few  people  probably  know  that  the  Scarlet 
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Runner  is  a  perennial.  It  may  be  remarked 
also  that  the  roots  are  very  poisonous. 

It  was  in  1633  that  this  Bean  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  from  South 
America,  the  famous  John  Tradescant,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Charles  I.,  being  the  first  to  grow 
it.  At  this  time,  and  for  quite  a  hundred 
years  later,  it  was  raised  solely  for  its  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  these  being  in  great  request 
among  the  ladies  of  fashion  at  Court  and  else¬ 
where.  Then  somebody  discovered  that  its 
pods  were  edible,  and  that  fact  robbed  the 
plant  of  its  aristocratic  connection.  It  was 
then  relegated  to  the  kitchen  garden, 
although  for  a  long  time  it  was  extremely 
popular  as  a  climber  trained  against  the 
walls  of  rural  cottages. 

Strange  it  is  that  a  flower,  because  some¬ 
thing  edible  grows  on  the  same  stem,  loses  its 
qualification  as  a  decorative  object.  Who 
grows- the  Tomato  now  in  the  flower  garden 
for  its  bright,  pretty  fruit  ?  The  Rose  by  any 
other  name  would  probably  smell  as  sweet, 
but  would  it  be  the  immense  favourite  it  is 
to-day  if  it  were  discovered  that  the  blooms 
or  the  seeds  were  good  to  eat  ?  E.  W.  C. 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  ‘‘G.  W."  Eniuire  Within. 

Bellflowers  for  the  Border. 

As  a  selection  of  six  Campanulas  for  the 
border  I  should  recommend  the  following  :  — 

C.  grandis,  a  very  fine  hardy  perennial, 
with  beautiful  deep  blue  flowers,  and  possess¬ 
ing  a  robust  habit,  attaining  a  height  of  from 
3ft.  to  5ft.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  ter¬ 
minal  spike,  and  are  larger  than  in  C.  pyra- 
midalis.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  offsets  or  cuttings.  There  is  also 
a  very  showy  white  variety. 

C.  lactiflora,  a  hardy  perennial  of  great 
beauty,  the  flowers  being  milk  white,  some¬ 
times  tinged  with  blue,  and  quite  blue  in  the 
fine  variety  caerulea.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  2ft.  to  6ft. 

C.  primulaefolia,  a  very  beautiful  purple 
blue  species,  not  seen  so-often  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  grows  to  from  2ft.  to  4ft.  high,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

C.  latifolia  variety  macrantha  is  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  on  the  type,  being  much 
stronger  in  every  way.  It  has  flowers  of  a 
very  beautiful  purplish  colour.  The  above 
four,  with  the  inclusion  of  C.  pyramidalis 
and  C.  medium,  undoubtedly  two  of  the  very 
finest  for  the  border,  would  be  half  a  dozen 
which  would  give  “  W.  J.  C.”  every  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Dunn. 


Perennials  for  Cut  Flowers. 

“  Ignoramus  ”  might  try  the  following  plants 
in  the  order  named  to  plant  in  his  border,  which 
would  have  a  charming  effect  and  some  of  them 
would  be  useful  for  cutting  purposes  : — Front 
row  :  Arnebia  echioides,  Iberis  sempervirens, 
Veronica  prostrata,  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink, 
Veronica  incana,  Campanula  persicifolia, 
Veronica  gentianoides,  Geranium  pratensis, 
a  few  Pentstemons,  Tiarella  Cordifolia,  Heli- 
anthemum  fruticosum.  Second  row  : 
Pyretlirums,  Gaillardias,  Polemoniums,  Malva 
Moschata  alba,  Coreopsis,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  Achillea  Ptarmica,  Geranium  iberi- 
cum,  Doronicum  Harper  Crewe.  Third  row  : 
English  Iris,  Phlox,  Delphiniums,  Harpalium 
tigidum,  Lupins,  Aconitum  Vapellus,  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Maria  Masse,  Mme.  Desgranges 


or  Harvest  Home,  Tritoma  uvaria.  Fourth 
row  :  Galega  officinalis  alba,  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  Galega  o.  rosea,  Helianthus  Max¬ 
im  iliani,  and  some  perennial  Asters  and 
Hollyhocks.  All  the  above  can  be  obtained 
from  nurserymen  for  a  reasonable  price,  and 
will  come  into  flower  in  rotation  through  the 
season.  He  might  also  plant  at  intervals  down 
the  middle  of  the  bed  Liliurn  auratum,  specio- 
sum,  candidum,  rubrum,  the  latter  in  the 
front ;  and  also  a  patch  or  two  of  Iceland 
Poppy  near  the  edge  or  a  few  Campanula 
Pyramidalis  in  the  middle  at  intervals.  These 
with  proper  attention  paid  to  staking  and  tying 
would  have  a  graceful  effect. 

B.  E.  G.  Bowyer. 

Morton  Hall  Gardens,  Swinderby,  Lincoln. 


Wireworms  in  Soil, 

If  “A.  M.  D.”  should  still  be  suspicious  of 
any  wireworms  remaining  in  the  ground  after 
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“  I  consider  your  GARDENING  WORLD 
splendid  value.  Have  received  many  valuable 
hints  from  same." 

J.  S.  ( Stoke  Newington.) 

“  The  writer  respectf  ully  begs  to  be  supplied  with 
specimen  copies  for  distribution,  as  he  is 
anxious  other  people  may  enjoy  the  perusal  of 
so  admirable  a  paper,  far  and  away  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  market." 

S.  S.  ( Gosforth ,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 

“  l  think  it  is  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  that  1 
have  read  and  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  my  subscription." 

IV.  X.  ( Sopworth ,  Chippenham.) 

“  A  really  admirable,  up-to-date  paper.'' 

TV.  C.  (.Hammersmith.) 

“.  ■  .  And  now  that  I  am  writing  1  must  say 
how  much.  I  like  your  paper.  I  find  it  very 
helpful  indeed,  and  should  not  like  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.” 

C.  H.  M.  (Newton  Flotman,  Nr.  Norwich.) 

“  I  have  posted  a  copy  of  the  GARDENING 
WORLD  to  each  of  my  students,  and  also 
handed  my  own  copy  to  the  neighbouring 
gardeners,  who  were  astonished  at  the  value  of 
its  contents  and  the  quality  of  the  paper." 

J.  H.  (Oldham.y 


The  originals  of  the  above  may  be  seen  at  the 
offices  of  The  Gardening  World. 


following  out  the  instructions  given  in 
“G.W. ,”  I  would  advise  him  not  to-  forget 
the  plan  of  burying  pieces  of  Carrot  and 
Potato  around  his  most  valued  plants  -and 
examining  these  every  morning.  If  found 
full  of  the  pests  put  fresh  daily  until  no 
more  appear.  The  Carrot  or  what  is  used 
should  be  partly  hollowed  out,  and  a  thick 
loop  of  string"  to  draw  it  up  by,  as  it  should 
be  well  buried. 

I  believe  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  prepa¬ 
ration  called  “  Strawson's  Vaporite  ”  will  get 
rid  of  wireworm,  but  have  no  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  this.  Perhaps  some  other  reader  may 
have  tried  it.  D.  V.  E. 


Our  Imports  of  Garden  Produce. — Great 
Britain’s  yearly  imports  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  are  valued  at  over  £3,000,000, 
Apples  accounting  for  £2,000,000. 


[By  Rosecohb.] 

Interior  Arrangement  of  Bantam-houses, 

Each  house  should  have  a  doorway  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof  in  height,  and  two 
feet  wide,  and  be  fitted  with  a  lock.  Narrow 
doors  cause  a  wealth  of  trouble.  Have  a  good- 
sized  door,  and  then  all  the  operations  connected 
with  the  collection  of  eggs,  whitewashing, 
cleaning  out,  etc.,  may  be  conducted  in  comfort, 
and  without  the  expenditure  and  loss  of  temper. 
Nest- boxes  should  be  made  to  fit  in  the  back 
of  the  houses,  but  do  not  have  them  fixed,  let 
them  be  portable  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
away  and  thoroughly  cleansed  whenever  the 
house  is  cleaned  out.  The  perch  should  be  about 
a  foot  from  the  floor,  and  fixed  midway 
between  the  front  and  back  of  the  house.  A 
good  ventilator  should  also  be  fixed  close  to 
the  roof  back  and  front.  Mine  are  of 
perforated  zinc,  and  I  use  sliding  shutters. 

Access  to  Houses. 

The  Bantams  should  be  given  access,  to  their 
houses  by  means  of  a  small  doorway  with  slide 
affixed,  and  a  ladder  fixed  to  the  front  of  each 
house.  This  ladder  should  be  a  piece  of  board 
about  eight  inches  in  width,  with  strips  of  wood 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch 
thick  nailed  to  it  four  inches  apart. 

Covering  for  Floors. 

The  floors  of  all  poultry-houses  should  be 
well  covered  with  fine  peat  moss.  This  being 
very  absorbent,  and  also  a  deodorant,  tliere  is 
little  or  any  smell  in  the  houses,  whilst  its 
capacity  for  retaining  the  ammoniacal  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  droppings  renders  the  peat  moss 
most  valuable  for  use  in  the  garden  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  poultry-house.  If  the  floor 
is  covered  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  it  can  be 
turned  over  each  week,  and  will  last  then  about 
three  months.  Before  giving  it  the  weekly 
turning  over  all  the  droppings  which  can  he 
collected  should  be  removed  to  the  manure 
heap. 

Keeping  down  the  Insects. 

Bantams,  like  other  birds,  must  be  allowed 
some  dry  earth  or  ashes  in  which  to  dust  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  wise  to  give  them  the  ashes 
from  the  house.  Not  only  will  the  ashes 
supply  them  with  dusting  material,  but  they 
will  also  afford  the  birds  much  valuable 
material  for  the  making  of  egg-shells,  whilst 
the  odd  bits  of  carbon  which  they  pick  out  act 
as  a  cleanser  of  the  internal  organisation. 
About  every  three  months  it  is  wise  to  give  the 
walls  of  the  house  a  good  scraping  and  brush- 
ing;  and  put  on  a  fresh  coat  of  lime-wash  in 
which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  first  been 
sprinkled.  A  little  pure  carbolic  should 
occasionally  be  painted  round  the  corners  of 
the  nest-boxes  and  on  the  perch  ends ;  this 
will  do  much  to  prevent  insect  life  from 
thriving. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

House  for  Fowls  (Ilfordian). — (1)  If  you 
are  intending  to  keep  a  few  hens  simply  for  egg- 
production  they  will  do  far  better  without  a 
cock  than  with  one,  as  being  released  from  the, 
attentions  of  the  cock  they  will  lay  more  eggs. 
(2)  If  all  the  space  you  have  is  ten  feet  square. 
I  should  advise  you  to  relinquish  all  idea  oi 
keeping  six  ordinary  hens  upon  it-  The  ground 
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would  soon  become  foul  and  sour,  and  disease 
would  quickly  make  its  appearance.  Four 
hens  would  be  quite  enough  for  such  a  space. 
The  house  should  be  six  feet  by  four,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  space  could  be  given  to  the 
run.  Both  house  and  run  should  be  about  six 
feet  high.  (3)  You  are  “wrong  in  assuming 
Bantam  eggs  are  very  little  use  for  eating.” 
Bantams’  eggs,  weight  for  weight,  are  quite  as 
good  as  those  of  any  large  fowl,  whilst  very 
often  they  contain  more  nourishment  than  do 
those  of  larger  birds.  Most  certainly  Bantams 
are  suitable  for  table  birds,  but  no  one  would 
think  of  breeding  Bantams  for  table  purposes. 
A  Game  Bantam  properly  roasted  and  served 
up  like  Partridge  or  Pheasant  is  indeed  a  dish 
fit  for  a  king.  Try  it,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me. 


.  .  USEEUL  .  . 

Garden  Devices. 

TOOL  FOR  MAKING  DRILLS. 

As  a  time-saver  I  have  the  accompanying 
in  constant  use.  hen  seed-beds  3  ft.  broad 
are  to  be  sown  with  five  rows  6  in.  apart,  it 
is  simply  drawn  down  once,  leaving  the  five 
drills.  When  three  rows  12  in.  apart  are 
required  the  second  tooth  from  each  end  is 
taken  away.  Then  by  taking  out  the  centre 
tooth  rows  are  makable  2  ft.  apart. 

<■  Z  > 

<  12."  *  12"  '  > 


^  6  ^  6x6  x6x  (3^  x  > 


By  unscrewing  the  screw-nails  represented 
by  dots  at  B  B  the  handle  is  detached,  when 
the  headpiece  can  be  used  to  mark  circles 
on  borders  and  beds.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
i  jaidstick  also.  The  handle  should  be  ash, 
o  ft.  long  ;  the  headpiece  seasoned  ash,  3  ft. 
2  m.  by  1  in.,  cleaned  down,  and  holes  made 
with  2-in  auger  to  receive  ^-in.  bolts.  The 
u  is  as  shown  at  A  1  are  g  in.  diameter  and 
sciewed  12  m.  from  top,  then  hammered  to 
a  point  4  in.  lung.  The  figure  has  one  nut 
1  on  rea  fy  to  pass  through  a  hole  when  another 
nut  A  2  is  screwed  home  on  the  upper  side  ; 
are  best‘  Hexky  H.  Gibsox. 

Belfast. 


Axothek  device  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  bringing  before  the  British  public 
the  enormous  resources  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
emigrants  to  the  colony,  is  the  issue  of  a 
senes  of  picture  postcards.  They  are  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured,  giving  representations  of  town¬ 
ships,  farmsteads,  wheat  growing,  cattle 
raising,  threshing  corn,  flour  mills,  and  various 
incidents  connected  with  farm  life,  and  they 
depict  m  a  vivid  manner  the  possibilities 
placed  before  the  emigrant  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  A  series  will  be  forwarded  to 
anyone  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R 
Preston,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Emi¬ 
gration,  11-12,  Charing  °ross,  London,  S.W. 


®  SOCIETY  DOINGS.© 


The  EdUor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures 
Horticultural  Societys.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief 
invited  to  for  waul  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send 

contributors'  slips. 


Meetings,  Lectures .  Ur.,  of 
notes  of  general  interest  are 
supply  of  sta  mped  addressed 


Conference  on  Early  Chrysanthemums. 

At  the  conference  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  connection  with  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  October  Show,  and 
to  which  the  public  will  be  admitted  free  of 
charge,  papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane  on  “  Garden  Chrysanthemums,”  Mr. 
C.  Harman  Payne  on  “  The  History  of  Early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,”  Mr.  J.  W.  Moor¬ 
man  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  on  “  Early  Chry¬ 
santhemums  for  Town  Gardens,”  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  Y.M.H.,  on  “Decorative  Value  of 
Early  Chrysanthemums,”  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such 
on  “  Early  Chrysanthemums  for  the  Market.” 

Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Hon.  Sec.  Conference  Committee. 

Slandering  the  Judges. 

Some  malicious  busybodies  have  been  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  committee  of  the  Audlem 
(Cheshire)  Floral  and  H.  S.  have  in  the  past 
influenced  the  judges  in  the  adjudication  of 
awards  at  the  society’s  flower  shows.  At  the 
exhibition  held  recently,  Mr.  John  Hobson 
(chairman  of  committee),  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lady  Broughton  for  opening  the 
show,  referred  to  this  matter.  “  I  can"  tell 
you,”  he  declared  emphatically,  “that  the 
Audlem  Show  is  worked  on  absolutely  straight 
lines.  The  judges  do  their  work  without  the 
•slightest  influence  from  the  committee,  and  I 
will  give  £5  to  any  charitable  institution  if 
anyone  can  mention  a  committeeman  who  haa 
erred  in  this  respect.  I  cannot  let  the  occa¬ 
sion  pass  without  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
stigma  that-  has  been  cast  on  our  society.” 
Loud  applause  greeted  this  statement.  There 
are  folks  who  would  credit  such  a  slander, 
otherwise  malice  of  the  kind  were  better 
ignored.  But  the  proverb  is  perhaps  largely 
true  which  declares  that  “  one  half  of  the 
world  takes  delight  in  slander,  and  the  other 
half  in  believing  it.”  As  to  the  reputation  of 
our  horticultural  judges,  however,  for  strict 
integrity  in  the  task  of  awarding  prizes  at 
flower  shows,  to  all  but  gullible  or  evil-dis- 
positioned  people  (who  are  probably  found 
among  some  disappointed  exhibitors)  it  is 
above  suspicion. 


hibitions  has  been  truly  wondrous,  and  their 
name  is  legion,  but  we  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  diminution  in  the  numbers,  though 
possibly  there  may  be  a  decrease  of  large  and 
ambitious  shows,  which  cannot  be  supported 
without  considerable  outside  assistance. 


?TYin>  President  of  the  Blox- 
wich  (Staffs)  H.S.,  speaking  at  the  opening 
oi  the  society’s  recent  show,  said  “complaints 
ha\e  been  made  that  there  are  too  many  local 
shows,  and  it  has  been  suggested  they  should 
be  amalgamated  into  one  big  show  for  the 
whole  of  the.  district.  I  do  not,  however” 
continued  the  Doctor,  “agree  with  that, 
because  whilst  we  welcome  entries  in  our  open 
classes,  the  main  object  of  such  shows  is  to 
encourage  the  love  of  flowers  and  gardening 
amongst  the  working  classes  ;  whilst  working 
men  will  work  for  and  compete  ill  tlieii  own 
local  show  they  feel  that  they  have  no  share 
oi  interest  in  a  larger  show  further  from  their 
own  homes.  This  is  a  very  good  answer  to 
the  objection  that  such  shows  are  too  numer¬ 
ous,  though  other  sound  arguments  could  be 
advanced,  m  support  of  the  same  view.  Go- 
a  fie  ad  secretaries  and  committees  of  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  frequently  err  on  the  side  of 
being  too  ambitious  ;  they  want  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world  instead  of  doing  good  in 
a  small  and  unostentatious  manner,  and  this 
striving  after  effect  and  big  results  is  often  the 
rock  upon  which  societies  founder. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  season  of 
tins  society  took  place  on  September  13tli 
but  owing  to  the  bad  weather  the  attendance 
was  small.  The  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Coleby,  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  “The  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Prospects  of  West 
Australia,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
slides,  -  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  bv  the 
Agent-General  of  the  Colonv.  Mr.  W  Pope 
exhibited  a  splendid  lot  of  Begonia  blooms, 
cut  from  outdoor  plants,  which  were  the 
admiration  of  all. 


Are  Flower  Shows  too  Numerous  1 

Some  people  consider  there  is  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  flower  shows,  and  there  are 
newspapers  which  maintain  a  like  opinion, 
but  this  view  of  the  matter  is  certainly 
confined  to  the  minority  both  of  papers 
and  people.  A  north  country  journal 
declares  that  “  flower  shows  have  reached 
receding  point.  Of  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  slightest  doubt.”  Our 
contemporary  adds  :  “  There  were  previous 
indications  that  their  pojiularity  was  on  the 
wane,  but  the  recent  disastrous  weather  has 
made  the  position  more  acute  and  critical.” 
The  unprecedented  wet  summers  of  1903  and 
1905  had  unquestionably  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  such  shows,  and  the  rains  and 
gales  which  terminated  the  extraordinary 
summer  of  the  present  year  were  dishearten¬ 
ing,  and  may  induce  some  societies  to  suspend 
operations  in  1906.  The  multiplicity  of  ex- 


Mrs.  H.  Hobson  Finch,  of  Goff's  Hill,  Craw 
ie.rt  Sussex,  is  of  opinion  that  cottagers  could 
not  better  employ  their  leisure  hours  than  in 
cultivating  vegetables.  But  she  and  Mr. 
Hobson  Finch  do  not  preach  and  theorise 
merely,  for  they  have  backed  up  their  opinion 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner  by  offering  to 
the  cottagers  allotment-ground  at  the  rental  of 
6d.  per  rod  per  year,  so  that  for  £1  thev  can 
secure  40  rods  or  poles,  upon  which  an  ahuu- 
ctant  supply  of  vegetables  can  be  grown 
I  urthermore,  to  encourage  the  neighbouring 
cottagers  to  take  up  land  for  this  purpose" 
Mrs.  Hobson  Finch  has  offered  to  give  a  tea¬ 
pot  clock,  or  anything  similarly  useful  for 
the  house.  Encouragement  such  as  this  is 
good  to  hear  about,  and  this  fostering  of  a 
ove  of  gardening  will  prove  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  villagers.  It  may  he  added  that 
on  the  i4tn  nit.  the  Crawley  and  District 
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Gardeners’  M.I.  Association  held  their  second 
annual  exhibition,  and  that  it  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success.  Five  guineas  was  sent  to 
the  local  cottage  hospital  out  of  the  takings 
for  admission. 

H.  Hemslei',  Hon.  Sec. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Society. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  will  he 
held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  (Royal 
Venetian  Chamber),  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  on 
Tuesday,  October  10th,  1905,  at  6.30  p.m. 
William  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  first  president 
of  the  society,  has  kindly  consented  to  take 
the  chair  on  this  occasion.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  members  and  friends  of  the  society  who 
possibly  can  attend  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 
Tickets  may  be  had  of  the  secretary,  W.  Col¬ 
lins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balliam,  S.W. 

Censuring  the  Shrewsbury  Show. 

Greatly  daring,  as  some  may  think, 
“  Heather  Bell,”  a  frequent  contributor  to 
The  '  Gardening  World,  has  a  tilt  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Show.  Our  correspondent  is 
alive  to  the  temerity  of  this  attack,  for  the 
indictment,  or,  rather,  series  of  indictments, 
is  prefaced  by  the  'remark  that  “  to  criticise 
the  Shrewsbury  Show  will  probably  bring 
down  a  storm  of  abuse  upon  my  head.”  He 
considers  that  the  recent  show  “  was  a  very, 
fine  one,”  but  adds  that,  as  Shrewsbury’s  ex¬ 
hibition  is  looked  up  to  as  the  greatest  and 
best  of  the  provincial  horticultural  fixtures, 
it  should  be  a  model  as  a  grand  display,  and 
set  an  example  in  respect  to  methods.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  our  bold  scribe  that  “  the  recent 
show,  good  though  it  certainly  was,  fell  far 
short  of  the  high-water  mark  of  the  standard 
which  it  might  well  occupy.” 

Higgledy-Piggledy  Arrangements. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent  is  too  long 
to  quote  in  extenso,  but  the  points  preferred 
against  the  show  we  will  state  as  briefly  as 
may  be.  Imprimis,  the  marquees  bear  no  ex¬ 
terior  indication  for  the  guidance  of  visitors 
as  to  a  particular  description  of  the  exhibits 
to  be  found  therein,  and  on  entering,  “  one 
was  even  more  puzzled,  for  no  particular  class 
of  plants  or  produce  was  contained  therein, 
but  all  sorts  and  conditions  were  mixed  up 
in  hopeless  confusion.”  For  instance,  “  one 
could  see  stove  plants  side  by  side  with  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  ;  pot  plants,  cut  flowers, 
and  fruit  rubbing  shoulders  at  every  turn, 
and  even  Onions  and  Potatos  dumped  down 
between  more  ornamental  exhibits.”  It  might 
and  ought  to  be  insisted,  considers  “  Heather 
Bell,”  that  prospective  exhibitors  “should 
acquaint  the  secretary  in  good  time  of  their 
intention  to  show  this  or  that,  so  that  the 
various  exhibits  could  be  classified,  and  space 
set  apart  for  each  class  of  exhibit  in  its 
proper  section.  Then,  at  the  entrance  to  each 
tent  a  board  could  be  displayed  intimating 
the  character  of  the  exhibits  inside.”  Our 
correspondent  fears,  however,  that  such  a  de¬ 
sirable  arrangement  is  “  not  practicable  so 
long  as  the  present  custom  prevails  of  grant¬ 
ing  space  to  commercial  exhibitors,  who  in 
many  cases  fill  their  stands  with  a  regular 
medley  of  things — heaps  of  vegetables  inter¬ 
spersed  with  bits  of  fruit  and  a  few  plants  in 
pots,  backed  up  by  cut  flowers,  both  hardy 
and  tender.” 

Ineffective  Staging. 

Next,  “Heather  Bell”  animadverts  upon 
the  “  careless,  clumsy  staging  of  exhibits. 
Some  of  the  stands,”  he  says,  “  were  anything 
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but  attractive,  not  because  of  poor  stuff,  but 
because  of  lack  of  taste  in  staging.”  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  herbaceous  flowers 
will  never  be  staged  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  do  full  justice  to  their  beauty  and  worth 
“  until  we  break  away  from  the  tier-above-tier 
stage  on  a  narrow  bench,  and  group  the 
flowers  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  obtain  a 
natural  and  artistic  effect.”  He  concludes 
his  attack  under  this  head  by  observing  : 
“  There  were,  however,  some  exhibits  on  the 
ground,  and  also  on  the  stages,  that — well, 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better.” 

Some  Other  Shortcomings. 

“Heather  Bell’s  ”  strictures  on  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  Show  include  the  charge  that  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  were  practically  unrepre- 


Abbreviations  used. 

A. -Association  >  G.~ Gardening  or  ga  rdenerg 

Am.— Amateurs  )  H.— Horticultural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  M.I. —Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  )  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Cott. — Cottage  or  cottagers  )  S. — Society 

D.— District  )  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

Thus :— The  Templeton  G.  Am.  ami  Cott.  M.  I.  H.  S.— 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers'  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 

vvvvwwv 

October. 

9th — Maldon  H.S.  (show);  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards  and  D.  H.M.I.S.  (tn.m.) ; 
Cranbrook  and  Weald  of  Kent  G. 
and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Charing 
H.S.  (m.m.);  Birstall  and  D.  Ohy. 
and  Paxton  S.  (c.m.) ;  Sutton-in- 
Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.);  Horsforth 
G. M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

10th — R.H.S.  (Exhibition  of  British-grown 
fruit  ;  Conference  each  day  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  Fruit 
Growers’  Federation.  -  Three  days)  ; 
United  H.  Benefit  and  Provident  S. 
(annual  dinner  at  Holborn  Restau¬ 
rant) ;  National  Rose  S.  (c.m.); 
Society  of  Jersey  'Gardeners  (m.m.)  ; 
Tunbridge  Wells  Chy.  and  G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.  and  competition) ;  Milton  and 
Sittingboume  H.S.  (m.m.) ;  Bidden- 
dale  Gott.  G.M.I.S.  (annual  m.) ; 
Hunton  Cott.  G.M.I.'S.  (m.m.). 

11th — Nottingham  and  Notts  Chy.  S.  (m.m.)  ; 

East  Anglian  H.  Club  (m.m.)  ;  New¬ 
port  (Mon.)  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi- 
m.m.)  ;  Sheffield  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 
12th — Sherborne  and  D.  G.M.I.S.  (show) ; 
Working  H.A.  (m.m.)  ;  Studley  H.S. 
(m.m.). 

13th — Ulster  H.S.  (c.m.)  ;  Ambergate  Cott. 

G.  S.  (m.m.);  Weybridge  and  D. 

H. S.  (m.m.). 

14th— Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.)  ;  Thornton 
Heath  and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.). 


sented.  Surely  a  prize  of  sufficient  value 
could  be  offered  to  tempt  some  of  the  large 
growers  to  put  up  a  good  collection  in  pots 
or  tubs.  It  looks  as  though  we  are  sadly 
behind  our  Continental  neighbours  in  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  for  at  exhibitions 
on  the  Continent  trees  and  shrubs  always 
figure  largely,  and  are  made  most  attractive 
features.”  Good  collections  of  Orchids  were, 
he  complains,  also  conspicuously  absent. 

“  A  special  class  for  a  group  of  this  popular 
and  attractive  flower  might  surely  be  man- 
aged.”  “Criticism  is  a  good  tonic,”  remarks 
our  correspondent.  He  does  not  wish  it  to  be  , 
thought  that  he  writes  in  a  carping  spirit ; 
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his  fault-finding  is  prompted  by  the  benevo¬ 
lent  desire  “  to  spur  on  the  committee  and 
exhibitors  to  greater  efforts  ”  in  the  future. 

Echoes  from  the  Scottish  International 
Flower  Show. 

The  R.H.S.  of  London  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  great  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  headed  by 
their  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  His 
testimony  was  that  all  were  agreed  that  it 
had  seldom  been  their  good  fortune  to  see 
a  more  satisfactory  show,  or  one  which  gave 
evidence  of  greater  horticultural  skill  and 
enterprise.  In  the  course  of  the  day  this 
deputation  made  a  tour  of  the  market  hall, 
and  awarded  a  number  of  gold  and  silver 
medals  for  the  excellent  exhibits  in  different 
classes. 

Much  in  Little. 

On  the  13th  ult.  the  officials  and  some 
friends  of  the  Middle  Ward  (Hamilton)  Pansy 
Society  and  Floral  Association  took  their 
annual  outing,  journeying  to  Edinburgh, 
whence  they  drove  to  Hopetoun  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  and, 
after  inspecting  the  beautiful  policies,  re¬ 
turned  to  “  Auld  Reekie,”  and  visited  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  in  Waverley  Market. 

■ - It  was  announced  at  the  annual  general 

meeting  of  the  Bradwell,  Brough,  and  Hazle- 
badge  (Derbyshire)  Floral  and  H.S.  that  there 
was  an  adverse  balance  of  £2  14s.  6d.,  but 
the  prize-winners  agreed  to  a  reduction  in 
the  prize-money,  and  that  left  a  small  balance 

in  hand. - With  a  view  of  encouraging  the 

cultivation  of  the  summer-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themum  amongst  Nottingham  growers  a 
society  was  inaugurated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  has  met  with  so  much  success 
that  the  first  show  was  opened  on  the  16th 
ult. ,  with  every  prospect  of  being  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  others.- - The  Disaster  Fund 

of  the  Darwen  H.S.  now  totals  over  £80  ; 
Major  Huntington,  D.S.O.,  sent  a  handsome 
donation  of  £25. — —The  Guisborough 
(Yorks)  Gardeners’  Benefit  Society  have  de¬ 
voted  the  proceeds  of  their  late  successful 
flower  show  to  a  Christmas-box  for  the  old 

and  infirm  of  the  neighbourhood. - Mr. 

Fisher,  Colonel  Ewing  Crawford,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Mack,  and  the  Rev.  John  A.  Macdonald 
have  been  elected  respectively  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the 

Buchlyvie  H.S. - The  committee  of  the 

Broughton  and  District  H.S.  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  inquire 
into  a  claim  made  by  an  exhibitor  for  a  broken 
centre-table  vase,  with  instructions  to  settle 
on  the  best  terms  possible. 


ON  THE  EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


Blue  Hydrangeas. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  W.  Yandell,  of  Grantham, 
wrote  a  supplementary  reply  concerning  blue 
Hydrangeas  on  page  662  and  promised  to  send 
us  flowers.  This  he  has  done,  and  we  may  say 
that  the  flowers  were  of  rich  blue,  not  only 
when  fresh  but  after  they  were  perfectly  dried 
up.  The  plant  from  which  the  flowers  were 
cut  is  4  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  is  planted  out  in  a 
sunny  position.  It  has  evidently  been  here  for 
some  time,  and  when  planted  iron  peelings 
from  the  blacksmith’s  anvil  were  used  in  the 
soil.  This  bush  produces  perfectly  blue  flowers 
every  year,  but  gets  no  treatment  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  either  in  the  way  of  substances  in 
the  soil  or  watering.  Our  correspondent  took 
cuttings  from  the  plant,  but  when  rooted  they 
merely  gave  the  ordinary  pink  flowers,  so  that 
soil  and  situation  evidently  have  something  to 
do  with  the  regular  production  of  blue  flowers. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 
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THE  OAR  DEM  NG  WORLD. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see 
Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  dra  ting  or  plan 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns,  the  character  und  height  of  the  fence 
or  wcdl  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over- 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 

•  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed.,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


Peach  Stones  Splitting. 

Kindly  state  in  your  next  issue  of  The 
Gardening  World  what  is  the  cause  oif  the  stone 
inside  the  Peach  decaying  ?  The  house  is  a  lean-to 
facing  the  south.  There  are  three  Peach  trees  and 
a  Nectarine.  The  Peach  which  I  send  you  is  a 
Royal  George.  When  the  Peaches  were  stoning 
they  showed  no  signs  of  decay.  Would  dryness  at 
the  root  cause  the  stone  to  decay  when  ripening? 
(Constant  Reader.) 

The  splitting  of  the  stones  of  Peaches  is  not  a 
very  well  understood  matter.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  however,  to  be  due  to  some  error  in  cul¬ 
tural  treatment,  but  what  that  might  be  in  this 
particular  instance  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  trees  had  got  dry  at 
the  root  previous  to  the  period  of  stoning,  and  that 
you  had  suddenly  deluged  them  with  water  when 
you  considered  the  stoning  period  had  passed,  and 
wished  to  push  them  along  rapidly.  The  trees  and 
fruit,  as  a  result  of  this  excess  of  water,  had  recom¬ 
menced  growth,  and  possibly  this  sudden  excess 
of  water  caused  the  stones  to  split  on  account 
of  rapid  growth  caused  thereby.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  suggestion.  We  would 
congratulate  you  in  being  able  to  ripen  the 
fruits  under  the  conditions.  Some  growers 
have  got  to  witness  the  fruits  drop  off  the  trees  as 
a  result  of  this  error  in  treatment.  The  only 
defect  about  the  fruit,  judging  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  us,  is  that  it  is  a  little  dis- 
coloured  about  tho  stone.  We  should  advise  you 
another  year  to  keep  the  trees  regularly  watered 
throughout  the  whole  oif  the  growing  period,  as 
the  trees  really  require  the  same  amount  of  water 
when  stoning  as  at  any  other  period.  They  are 
really  not  resting,  but  hard  at  work,  thickening 
the  cells  of  the  stone,  and  therefore  requiring  as 
much  food  as  at  any  other  time.  The  only  thing 
you  should  bear  in  mind  is  not  to  give  too  high 
a  temperature  during  the  stoning  period,  as  the 
tree®  ,)vi11  bf  hurried  by  that  means,  and 
probably  most  of  the  young  fruits  would  drop  as  a 
result  of  an  excessively  high  temperature. 

Cucumbers  Diseased. 

I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  give  me 
any  information  as  regards  this  Cucumber  case 

Tl,:a"i!ari  y,nT,1Lernuf  Gardening  World. 
The  plants  look  healthy  for  about  six  weeks  after 

planting,  and  then  a  little  brown  spot  shows  and 
gradua  ly  spreads  all  over.  I  have  grown 
L  ucumbers  in  the  same  house  for  years  but  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  (New 
Reader.)  ' 

Tour  Cucumbers  are  very  badly  affected  with 
the  Cucumber  Spot,  a  disease  produced  by  Cer- 
cospora  Meloms.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think 
of  curing  the  plants,  as  they  are  so  thoroughly 
infested  judging  by  the  specimens  you  sent  us. 

I  he  best  plan  would  be  to  clear  out  the  plants 

“  hYn  iheT  The  8011  should  be  taken  out 
and  placed  where  it  is  not  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  Cucumber-house  any  more  and 
at  a  distance,  if  possible.  The  hom/shouU  then 
be  thoroughly  washed  inside,  using  a  good  dose 


of  paraffin  in  the  water,  provided  there  are  no 
plants  in  the  house.  Then,  having  made  up  a  bed 
of  fresh  soil,  you  would  be  ready  to  make  a  fresh 
plantation,  provided  you  have  the  plants  in  suit¬ 
able  condition  by  you.  There  is  most  hope  for 
your  case,  however,  next  spring  by  preventing 
the  disease  from  getting  any  particular  hold  of 
the  plants.  There  are  several  cures,  and  others 
are  recommended.  The  simplest  of  these  is  to 
syringe  the  plants  at  frequent  intervals,  as  soon 
as  you  see  the  first  traces  of  the  disease,  with  a 
fungicide  at  the  rate  of  )  oz.  of  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  Swanley  College 
Cucumber  Cure  consists  of  1  pint  of  Calvert’s 
carbolic  acid  to  five  quarts  of  water.  Any 
diseased  leaves  should  be  cut  off  and  burned 
immediately.  Then  in  the  evening,  after  six 
o’clock,  you  should  get  a  fine-rosed  can,  and 
lightly  damp  down  the  paths  and  all  open  spaces 
in  the  house,  being  careful  not  to  wet  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  border  nor  the  Cucumber  plants  in  any  way. 
The  fumes  from  the  carbolic  acid  are  said  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  fungus.  Then 
there  is  the  Ladds’  cure,  which  is  a  trade  secret, 
and  obtainable  only  by  payment  of  a  certain  fee. 
This  is  best  known  amongst  market  gardeners. 
Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  the 
removal  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  spot 
and  the  keeping  of  the  house  rather  drier  for  a 
time  might  help  you  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Name  of  Trained  Chrysanthemum. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
trained  Chrysanthemum  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  full-page  supplement  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  September  16th  ?  (Original 
Reader.) 

The  variety  photographed,  we  believe,  was 
Vi  viand  Morel,  but  its  sports,  including  Charles 
Davis,  are  also  equally  suitable  for  training,  and 
flower  as  freely  when  grown  in  this  particular 
way. 

Recipe  for  Making  Grape  Wine. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making  Grape 
wine?  I  have  a  lot  that  did  not  ripen.  (E  W 
Smith.) 

As  far  as  we  know,  only  sparkling  Grape  wine 
is  made  from  Grapes  grown  in  this  country.  The 
process  is  not  a  difficult  one.  The  Grapes  should 
be  gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  The 
bunches,  including  their  stalks,  may  be  put  into 
any  tub  of  convenient  size,  but  perfectly  clean 
before  using  it.  You  should  then  bruise  them 
until  every  berry  is  broken.  Add  a  quart  of  cold 
water  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  In  this  condition 
they  may  stand  in  the  tub  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  they  should  be  stirred  two  or  three 
times  during  every  twenty-four  hours.  After 
this  they  will  have  fermented  to  a  certain 
extent,  when  you  can  strain  them,  so  as  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  solid  material  from  the  liquid.  Add 
3i  lbs.  of  good  lump  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  the 
liquid.  After  standing  until  the'  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved,  the  liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  cask  lying 
in  such  a  position  that  the  bung  is  uppermost. 


The  cask  should  be  kept  perfectly  full  by  add 
ing  fresh  liquid  as  it  subsides  in  the  barrel 
during  the  process  of  fermentation.  A  small 
quantity  may  be  kept  in  a  clean  vessel  for  this 
purpose  in  case  it  should  be  wanted.  After  a 
period  of  ten  days  add  a  pint  of  brandy  to  every 
five  gallons  of  the  liquid,  together  with  i  oz 
of  isinglass  to  the  same  quantity.  When  fermen¬ 
tation  has  ceased  to  be  violent,  the  barrel  may  be 
corked  tight  and  placed  in  some  dry  and  cool 
place  till  July  following  the  process  of  making. 
I  he  wine  might  then  be  bottled,  using  cham¬ 
pagne  bottles.  The  corks  should  be  wired  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss,  as  the  corks  sometimes  fly  out,  owing 
to  the  process  of  fermentation  '  which  still 
continues. 


I  have  lost  a  good  many  Peaches  with  the  spot 
shown  on  the  fruit  which  I  send  you.  It  com- 
mences  small,  and  increases  in  size,  sometimes 
on  the  end,  and  at  other  times  on  the  side,  like 
the  one  sent.  Could  you  through  your  valuable 
Paper  give  me  the  cause  and  remedy?  (H.  D.  W  I 
lour  Peaches  are  attacked  by  a  fungoid  disease 
caused  by  Monilia  fructigena,  which  attacks  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  including  Apples,  Plums, 
Grapes,  Peaches  Nectarines,  and  probablv 
others.  The  attack  usually  commences,  or  is 
most  apparent,  when  the  fruits  are  ripe,  or  in 
the  ripening  and  softening  stage.  In  the  case  of 
the  hardy  fruits  this  happens  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  after  they  have  been  taken  to  the  fruit- 
room.  At  all  events,  the  disease  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  after  they  have  been  taken 
to  the  fruit-room.  Very  often,  however,  they  are 
so  bad  in  the  open  that  they  drop  from  the  trees 
Moisture  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  assistance 
o  the  spores  in  enabling  them  to  germinate  upon 
the  fruits  Out  of  doors  this  can  scarcely  be 
remedied,  but  under  glass  all  that  we  can  advise 
you  to  do  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  Peach- 
house  as  dry  and  airy  as  possible  during  the 
ripening  period.  Whenever  you  discover  any  of 
the  fruits  showing  signs  of  the  disease  they 
should  be  gathered  at  once  and  burned  in  order 
to  destroy  the  spores  and  prevent  them  from 
spreading  to  other  sound  fruits.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  throw  them  on  the  rubbish  heap 
either  in  the  potting-sheds  or  out  of  doors,  as 
the  spores,  when  they  are  ripe,  come  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  fruits  by  the  bursting  of  the  spore- 
cases,  and  the  spores  get  carried  about  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  wind.  There  is  no  fungicide 
that  you  can  apply  to  the  fruits,  as  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  put  poisonous  substances  on  woolly 
fruits  like  the  Peach.  We  should  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  house  drv  and  airy  bv 
abundant  ventilation  and  by  avoiding  the  water- 
mg  of  plants.  Indeed,  if  there  are  any  plants 
m  the  Peach-house,  they  should  be  all  taken  to 
some  other  house  while  the  Peaches  are  ripenimr 

Jr  vSpIf  L  heip  aj]  -wer  pursued’  and  we  never  lost 
any  -readies  by  this  fungus. 

Name  of  Tree  and  Time  to  Lift  It. 

Please  inform  me  what  is  the  name  of  the 
tree  of  which  I  enclose  a  leaf.  What  is  the  proper 
time  to  move  it ?  (S.  Howell.) 

,,  li‘tl«  tree  of  which  you  send  us  a  leaf  is 
the  Stag  s-horn  Sumach  (Rhus  typhina).  It  can 
be  transplanted  at  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  which  we  are  afraid  would  be  in  November 
as  it  holds  its  leaves  pretty  late.  If  you  can’ 
however,  move  it  in  the  first  half  of  November  it 
will  get  partly  established  before  winter.  If  you 
cannot  manage  to  do  it  then,  the  operation 
should  be  left  until  fairly  fine  weather  arrives 
in  March,  because  then  it  will  not  be  subjected 
to  severe  weather  at  the  roots  before  it  com¬ 
mences  to  make  fresh  growth.  In  the  spring¬ 
time  it  can  practically  be  moved  at  anv  time  until 
the  buds  are  of  some  size,  after  which  it  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Virginia  Creeper  in  a  Tub. 

“  Violet  ”  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  tell  her  whether  Virginia  Creeper  vrown 
in  a  tub  after  some  time  does  not  become°  root- 
bound,  and  consequently  die.  (2)  If  you  can 
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move  a  plant  which  is  half  way  up  a  house  out 
of  the  tub  without  injuring  the  plant. 

Virginia  Creeper,  like  a  Vine,  may  become 
root-bound,  but  that  will  not  kill  it.  It  merely 
stunts  the  plant,  causing  it  to  produce  a  small 
amount  of  wood  and  small  leaves,  but  that  would 
not  cause  it  to  die  if  it  can  get  sufficient  moisture 
to  keep  the  roots  alive.  (2)  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  moving  the  plant  you  mention,  as 
the  Virginia  Creeper  may  be  removed  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  even  when  of  large  size.  If  the  roots 
were  mutilated  in  lifting,  some  of  the  longest 
stems  would  probably  die  back,  but  in  removing 
it  from  a  tub  you  can  get  most  of  the  roots,  and 
there  need  be  no  permanent  injury  to  the  plant 
provided  you  thoroughly  water  it  immediately 
after  planting.  Some  of  the  old  soil  may  be 
removed  from  the  roots,  a  large  hole  taken  out 
where  you  intend  to  plant,  and  some  fresh  soil 
put  in  to  give  the  Virginia  Creeper  a  good  start 
in  its  new  position. 

Ivy  Infestel  with  Caterpillars. 

I  have  a  wall  200  yards  long  covered  with  Ivy, 
which  has  got  infested  with  caterpillars,  which 
have  made  great  havoc  for  30  yards.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (Ivy.) 

The  caterpillars  are  those  of  one  of  the  Loopers, 
a  species  of  moth  which  has  a  weakness  for  Ivy, 
though  we  never  heard  of  it  doing  so  much 
damage  in  any  one  place.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  use  some  insecticide  to  poison  the  foliage,  so 
that  when  the  caterpillars  eat  it  they  will  be 
destroyed.  We  should  spray  the  Ivy  with  ^lb. 
of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  to  100  gal.  of 
water.  The  insecticide  should  be  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
water;  keep  it  stirred  all  the  time  you  are 
syringing.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  washing  it  off,  as  the  rain  which  you  will 
get  soon  after  will  do  this. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni  for  a  Hedge. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  paper,  I  noticed,  in 
looking  over  your,  old  papers.,  one  dated  July 
15th,  1905,  in  an  article  on  Fuchsia,  that  you 
think  F.  Riccartoni  will  stand  for  a  hedge.  Do 
you  think  it  would  stand  the  winter  as  far  north 
as  here?  (F.  W.  Damly.) 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  undoubtedly 
the  place  where  these  Fuchsias  flourish  most 
luxuriantly.  This  one  does,  however,  make 
splendid  growth  even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  where  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  very  low 
temperature.  The  hedges,  however,  are  not 
always  very  high,  so  that  when  the  plant  does 
happen  to  get  cut  down  by  severe  frost  it  is  of 
little  importance,  because  the  shoots  spring  up 
freely  again  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  We 
think,  however,  that  you  would  be  able  to  have 
a  hedge  of  it  of  considerable  height  in  your  dis¬ 
trict.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  and 
thoroughly  drained,  so  that  the  wood  will  ripen 
well  before  winter.  If  von  can  secure  this  we 
think  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  maintaining 
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a  hedge  of  this  Fuchsia  in  fine  condition,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  you  can  have  a  low  hedge  by  the  fresh 
growth'  made  every  year  if  cut  down  during  a 
severe  winter. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Cedrus)  1,  Cedrus  atlantica;  2,  C'edrus  Deo- 
dara;  3,  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  ;  4  and  5,  Cedrus 
Libani. — -(T.  W.  J.)  1,  Sedum  spectabile ;  2, 
Veronica  incana;  3,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea; 
4,  Helianthus  rigidus ;  5,  Cosmos  bipinnatus ;  6, 
Anemone  japonica  hybrida.™(W.  H.)  1,  Cotone- 
aster  Simonsii ;  2,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus ; 
3,  Viburnum  opulus ;  4,  Polystichum  angulare 
proliferum;  5,  Nephrodium  molle  corymbjferum. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.- — 
Autumn  Catalogue, 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Limited,  Wapping 
Buildings,  Liverpool. — .Catalogue  of  Bulbous  and 
Tuberous  Rooted  Plants;  also  cheap  list  of  One- 
year-old  Seedlings  and  Cuttings, 


Appointment. — Mr.  Hugh  Templeton,  for 
the  past  three  years  general  foreman  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
Amport  St.  Mary,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  C.  E.  Turner,  Esq.,  Oldown 
and  took  over  his  duties  on  September  30th. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . 

Address . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  ANTHRACITE 


All  the  leading  Varieties  from  the 
open  Ground  and  in  Pots. 


Priced  Descriptive  List  No.  607,  post  tree. 

DICKSON’S 

Nurseries,  CHESTER. 


Direct  from  Colliery. 

Apply  Proprietor, 

ESSERY,  SWANSEA. 


Established  18AS. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  GREENHOUSES, 

Propigators,  Frame  Heaters,  and  Fnmigatus,  From  16;6 
Catalogues  and  Estimates  Free.  Complete. 

C.  T00PE  (f.r.h.s.)  &  SON,  Stepney  Sq..  Stepney.  London. 
Telegrams:  “Toopes,  London.”  Telephone  No.  3497  Eastern 


SAVE  HALF 

THE  COST. 


SILVER  SAND 


(COARSf 
OR  FINE) 


is  admitted  by  the  leading  Nurserymen  to  be  THE  BEST  QUALITY  obtainable  in  the  trade. 

Consumers  should  BUY  DIRECT  from  the  owner  of  these  celebrated  and  extensive  pits, 
which  contain  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  Sand,  and  thus  save  half  the 
ordinary  cost .  Apply  direct  to  the  proprietor  for  samples  and  prices,  free  on  Rail  or  Canal.  All 
orders  executed  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  under  personal  supervision.  Special  railway  rates 
in  force  to  all  parts.  All  kinds  of  P EAT  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Sample  bag  sent  on 
application  to — GEORGE  CARSIDE,  F.R.H.S.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  BEDS. 


October  14,  1905. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK 

“A  flower  there  is,  that  grows  in  meadow  ground, 
Amellus  called,  and  easy  to  he  found.” — Virgil. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative ,” 
etc.,  etc. 

X. 

Fragrant  Flowers  for  the  Garden. 

many  things  in  this  world  have 
the  charm  of  fragrance  that  flowers  have. 
It  is  almost  their  own  monopoly,  and  it  is 
one  of  their  greatest  charms,  one  of  their 
daintiest  virtues.  The  flowers  that  have 
this  “  gift  of  scent  have  been  more  written 
of  than  any  others,  and  they  are  more 
especially  the  flowers  that  we  associate 
with  the  old-fashioned  gardens  of  England. 
Indeed,  the  famous  old  Elizabethan  and 
even  the  writers  of  an  earlier  time  set 
wonderful  value  on  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers.  We  at  the  present  time  have  lost 
something  of  this  old  love  of  fragrance.  We 
are  growing  many  varieties  of  plants  nowa¬ 
days  that  have  been  developed  and  hybri¬ 
dised,  so  that  other  qualities,  such  as  size 
colour,  form,  have  been  insisted  on  rather 
than  their  fragrance.  Many  a  Rose  of  to-day 
is  very  beautiful,  but  it  has  no  charm  of 
sweet  scent. 


Let  us  not  carry  this  neglect  too  far ;  let 
us  still,  like  the  old  flower-lovers  of  a 
younger  world,  cherish  the  flowers  that 
yield  us  perfume.  If  our  garden  is  a  large 
one  there  will  be  a  great  charm  in  setting 
aside  some  little  poition  of  it  and  making  of 
it — -that  particular  portion — a  garden  of 
sweet  scents.  Or,  if  our  garden  be  small, 
then  amid  the  other  flowers  let  us  introduce 
a  goodly  number  that  shall  yield  us 
fragrance. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan,  in  the  small 
garden  at  any  rate,  to  make  a  point  of  grow¬ 
ing  only  those  Roses  that  are  sweetly  scented, 
and  some  of  our  most  valuable  and  beautiful 
Roses  are  scented.  Caroline  Testout  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone  have  all  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  wild  Hedge-rose.  That  fine 
variety  Ben  Cant  has  great  fragrance ;  the 
grand  old  General  Jacqueminot  is  very 
sweetly  scented  ;  and  so,  too,  is  a  dainty  and 
but  little  known  Rose  called  Madame  Henri 
Berger,  and  also  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  and, 

.  of  course,  there  are  many  others. 

In  former  times  there  were  no  flowers 
more  treasured  for  the  sweetness  of  their 
scent  than  the  Carnations  and  Gilliflowers, 
but  many  of  our  modern  productions  are 
altogether  scentless.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
triumphs  of  to-day.  Not  one  of  the  entirely 
yellow  Carnations,  beautiful  as  they  are,  has 
the  suspicion  of  perfume,  so,  though  we  grow 
if  for  its  beauty,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  have 
a  full  quota  of  those  varieties  that  do  yield 
us  scent ;  happily,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
a  really  good  selection  even  if  many  of  them 
are  of  long  standing.  Cantab  (a  rich  bright 
red),  Uriah  Pike  (a  glowing  crimson),  Mrs. 
Nicholson  (the  best  of  all  the  deep  rose-pink 
varieties),  the  old  Clove  (crimson),  and  the 
Blush  Clove,  Edith  Lead enham  (white),  Gloire 
de  Nancy  (also  white),  Ethel  Crocker,  and 
Madeline  Reynolds,  (both  pink),  and  the  fine 
crimson  Isinglass  are  all  to  be  numbered 
among  the  fragrant  varieties  ;  and  there  are 
others  besides.  I  always  look  upon  the  Rose 
and  the  Carnation  and  the  Sweet  Pea  as  among 
the  most  desirable  of  all  the  sweet-smelling 
flowers  because  of  their  brilliant  colouring. 
In  making  what  I  have  called  a  garden  of 
sweet  scents  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  getting 
a  sufficiency  of  really  bright  and  glowing 
colour,  as  many  of  the  sweet-smelling  flowers 
would  seem  to  have  been  given  their  fragrance 
in  lieu  of  brilliancy  of  tone  as  an  efficient 
allurement  to  bees  and  insects  of  other  kinds 
to  visit  them.  Therefore  we  will  give  th^se 
generous  space  ;  and  bright,  glowingly  bright 
is  the  old  sweet  Bergamot.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  border  plants  for  a  somewhat 
moist  and  even  partially  shaded  position, 
and  it  remains  in  flower  over  a  long  period 
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during  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  grand 
addition  to  the  garden  of  sweet  scents. 

Some  few  of  the  Irises  are  surprisingly 
fragrant,  and  among  these  I  would  call 
attention  to  I.  dalmatica  and  I.  stylosa,  the 
first  pale  lavender,  the  second  a  delicate 
blue — -one  of  the  few  blue  flowers  that  yield 
sweet  scent.  W 3  may  well  have  for  edging 
plants  as  many  as  we  can  of  the  fragrant 
white  or  coloured  Pinks,  few  flowers  as  these 
so  powerfully  scent  the  air  about  them.  I 
could  tell  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  that 
had  all  its  long  straight  walks  edged  with 
white  Pinks,  and  at  no  time  was  the  beautiful 
old  garden  more  beautiful  and  more  enchant* 
ing  than  when  the  Pinks  were  all  in  blossom. 
Those  who  see  and  admire  and  read  the 
praises  of  the  large-flowered  Mrs.  Sinkins 
may  imagine  that  long  edges  of  these  will 
have  greater  beauty  than  the  smaller  and 
older  white  Pinks;  but  not  so  ;  the  heavier 
flower  of  to-day  is  not  nearly  so  effective 
and  grandly  upstanding  as  the  flower  of 
yes‘erday  for  such  a  purpose.  The  present 
is  just  the  time  when  these  edgings  of  Pinks 
maybe  established.  No  time  should  be  lost, 
and  such  a  variety  as  Dianthus  fragrans  is 
greatly  to  be  recommended. 

Wallflowers  will  be  an  important  feature 
during  the  late  spring  in  this  garden  of 
sweet  scents,  both  for  colour  and  fragrance, 
and  it  goes  without  the  saying  we  will  give 
ready  admittance  to  the  favourite  flower  of 
ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  Sweet  Rocket. 
The  double  varieties  are  of  far  longer 
endurance  than  the  single,  and  both  white 
and  purple  kinds  should  be  secured  Grand 
bits  of  colour,  too,  and  much  perfume  shall 
the  different  kinds  of  Stocks  yield  us,  annual, 
biennial  and  perennial,  and  let  us  see  to  it 
that  in  this  portion  of  the  garden  at  any 
rate  we  grow  those  that  are  brighest  in  colour. 
Such  plants  as  Thymus  Serpyllum  coccineus 
make  wonderfully  effective  low  masses  of 
bright  purple  for  a  dry,  sunny  spot,  while 
Primroses  and  Sweet  Violets  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  Some  varieties  of  herbaceous 
Phlox  are  delicately  fragrant,  and  of  course 
they  are  grandly  decorative  as  to  colour. 
We  need  variety  of  height  in  our  garden  of 
sweet  scents,  so  behind  our  lower-growing 
subjects,  on  old  tree  stumps,  may  be  grown 
the  wild  sweet  Honeysuckle,  Clematis  Flam- 
mula,  and  Jessamine.  And  with  these  colour¬ 
giving  flowers  we  may  well  add  a  go  Mly  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  more  typical  sweet  smelling  plants, 
Mignonette  and  Lavender,  Southernwood 
and  Rosemary  that  in  old  days  was  known  by 
the  yet  sweeter  sounding  name  of  Rose- 
marine,  the  night-scented  Stock  and  Nico- 
tiana  affinis.  The  sweet-scented  Verbena  in 
most  districts  may  be  accounted  a  hardy 
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flower,  and  where  it  may  not,  it  can  be 
brought  to  the  garden  of  sweet  scents  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Oak-leaved  Geranium  and 
the  Heliotrope  for  the  summer  months. 

And  if  we  need  shrubs  for  use  among  the 
fragrant  flowers,  we  have  Lilacs  and  Magno¬ 
lias,  hardy  Azaleas  and  others.  Among 
bulbous  plants  we  have  the  Lilies,  hosts  in 
themselves,  and  Hyacinths — not  the  blue 
wild  Hyacinths  of  our  woods,  hut  those 
that  are  of  larger  form  and  are  among  the 
most  powerfully-scented  flowers  of  the 
spring. 

There  is  no  autumn  work  that  can  prove 
more  enchanting  than  this  of  turning  some 
corner  of  our  plot  into  a  garden  of  sweet 
sjents.  I  have  given  a  large  selection  of 
plants,  doubtless  I  have  omitted  some  I 
ought  to  have  named,  but  so  long  as  we  do 
not  forget  the  importance  of  glad,  gay  colour 
when  making  our  choice  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  garden  of  sweet  scents  should  not 
be  as  beautiful,  as  decorative,  as  any  other 
portion,  and  it  shall  have  an  additional 
charm  that  shall  enchant  us — its  perfume. 

F.  M.  Wells. 


A  Remarkable  Stonecrop. 

( Sedum  obtusatum.) 

Whilst  inspecting  an  unusually  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Sedums  a  short  time  since,  we  were 
particularly  charmed  by  a  fine  big  patch  of 
Sedum  obtusatum,  which  may  fairly  claim 
to  rank  among  the  most  select  and  beautiful 
members  of  this  large .  and  varied  family. 
The  stems  of  the  plant  stand  erect  to  a  height 
of  3  in.  or  4  in.  •  they  are  of  bright  shining 
red  colour,  and  almost  transparent.  Tire 
leaves  are  thick,  blunt,  and  fleshy,  and  might 
be  said  to  resemble  miniature  kidneys  in 
shape.  They  are  thickly  set  on  the  stems. 
In  spring  the  leaves  are  green,  but  with  the 
heat  of  summer  they  take  on  a  ruddy  tinge, 
which  gradually  deepens,  and  by  autumn  the 
whole  plant  is  of  a  pleasing  crimson  tint,  and 
thus  it  remains  right  on  until  the  following 
spring.  Flowers  of  the  brightest  golden 
yellow  are  freely  produced  during  -June  or 
July,  according  to  situation  and  season,  and 
not  many  plants  present  a  more  delightful 
spectacle  than  a  broad,  healthy  patch  of  this 
Stonecrop. 

Close  by  was  Sedum  brevifolium,  that  lovely 
little  mealy  Sedum  which  takes  on  such  deli¬ 
cate  grey,  silvery,  and  jDink  tints,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  glaucous  foliage  of  Sedum. 
Ewersii  helped  to  show  up  its  neighbour  to 
greater  advantage  by  contrast. 

We  have  grown  Sedum  obtusatum  in  pans 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and.it  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  subject  indeed  if  well  brought  on  in  a 
sunny  position.  The  best  plan  is  to  prepare 
a  pan  of  soil  with  a  liberal  supply  of  rough 
sandstone,  and  sow  seed  evenly  over  the 
whole  surface.  If  the  young  plants  are 
unduly  crowded,  thin  out  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled,  and  sprinkle  sharp  sand  among 
the  remaining  plants.  In  the  same  way  a 
patch  may  be  established  on  the  rockery. 

Heather  Bell. 


During  the  final  march  past  of  the  whole  of 
the  actors  in  the  extra  performance  of  the 
Sherborne  pageant,  some  time  ago,  which 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  some  6,000 
people,  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  was  bombarded 
with  Roses  by  the  Sherborne  schoolboys. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Carnations  and  Wireworms. — Lovers  of 
Carnations  are  often  tormented  by  wireworms 
ruining  the  young  plants  a  few  weeks  after 
putting  out  in  spring.  This  pest  is  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  especially  in  new  ground.  The  most 
efficient  remedy  for  wireworms  is  gas  lime,  and 
now  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it.  When  the 
beds  or  borders  are  cleared  of  summer  occu¬ 
pants,  apply  a  light  dressing  of  gas  lime  and  dig 
it  in,  this  will  effectually  rid  the  soil  of  the 
enemy.  The  lime  of  course  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Carnations  were  they  planted  anywhere 
near  it  in  a  fresh  state,  but  if  applied  now  the 
injurious  elements  will  be  gone  by  next  March, 
and  if  then  the  ground  is  well  forked  over 
before  planting  the  Carnations,  say  two  or  three 
weeks  before,  all  clanger  from  the  lime  and  the 
wireworm  will- be  gone.. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  gas  lime  everywhere, 
but  failing  that  a  good  dressing  of  soot  or 
ordinary  quicklime  applied  in  the  same  way- 
does  much  to  free  the  soil  from  pests  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  plants. 

Pinks  and  Carnations. — All  cuttings  or 
pipings  of  Pinks,  rooted  as  advised  early  in  the 
season,  should  by  this  time  be  planted  out, 
because,  being  hardier  than  the  Carnation,  they 
will  generally  stand  the  winter  without  protec¬ 
tion.  In  some  localities  Carnations  may  be 
planted  out  in  autumn,  and  occasionally  the 
layers  are  not  removed  from  the  parent  plant 
till  spring,  but  the  safer  plan  is  to  pot  them 
and  winter  in  a  cold  frame  or  house  as  previ¬ 
ously  directed. 

Garden  Refuse. — The  disposal  of  garden 
refuse,  such  as  summer  bedding  plants  not 
required  for  stock,  occasionally  presents  some 
difficulty, especially  in  gardens  near  towns  where 
space  is  limited.'  A  piece  of  ground  to  be 
trenched  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  burying 
such  rubbish,  otherwise  burning  is  the  best 
remedy.  Should  the  smoke  be  objectionable 
a  quantity  of  soil  thrown  over  the  heap  will 
“damp”  the  fire  and  allow  the  refuse  to 
smoulder  away  gradually  without  emitting  any 
great  bulk  of  smoke.  When  the  process  is 
complete  the  residuum  may  be  returned  to  the 
ground,  such  ash  containing  much  plant  food. 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  we  have  registered 
no  frost  here,  and  on  the  whole  the  month  of 
September  has  been  a  most  favourable  one  for 
kitchen  garden  crops  generally.  Vegetable  Mar¬ 
rows,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  still  giving  good  crops, 
but  of  course  at  any  moment  this  may  now  come 
to  an  end,  and  to  prolong  the  season  of  such 
things  as  above  mentioned  it  will  be  wise  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  a 
small  quantity  of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gather  in  any  of  the  produce  of  such  which  are 
likely  to  be  spoiled,  and  preserve  them  as  far 
as  possible  by  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  damp 
place,  placing  the  stalks  in  a  little  water. 

Seed-saving.— Every  enthusiastic  cultivator 
of  vegetables  should  endeavour  a,s  far  as 
possible,  when  once  he  comes  into  possession 
of  any  special  stock,  to  do  his  best  to  keep  it. 
Consequently,  an  annual  saving  of  a  little  seed 
should  be  practised,  especially  so  in  the  case  of 


Runner  and  French  Beans,  Peas,  Onions, 
Celery,  Cucumbers,  and  Vegetal:  le  Marrows, 
and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  ripen  and 
harvest  each  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
when  the  vitality  and  growth  will  be  in 
every  way  superior  to  that  which  has  been 
badly  finished.  Each  of  those  mentioned 
above  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
position  after  gathering,  under  glass,  and 
cleaned  and  stored  away  in  a  place  of  safety  on 
wet  days  or  during  the  long  evenings. 

Cabbage. — Ply  the  draw  hoe  frequently 
between  the  rows  of  the  earlier  plantations,  at 
the  same  time  making  good  any  vacancies. 
One  more  good  breadth  should  be  planted 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  month ; 
after  which,  prick  out  a  good  batch  of  the 
weaker  plants  from  the  seed  beds  into  skeleton 
frames,  four  inches  apart,  in  a  sheltered 
position,  so  that  protection  may  be  given  in 
case  of  very  severe  weather. 

Cauliflowers. — These  should  be  looked  over 
every  two  or  three  days,  and  the  heads  pro¬ 
tected  as  they  are  formed  by  placing  a  few 
leaves  over  them,  afterwards  drawing  the 
foliage  together,  and  fasten  near  the  top  with  a 
piece  of  bast.  This  vegetable  is  generally  in 
great  demand  whenever  it  is  obtainable,  and 
very  late  plantings,  especially  of  Autumn 
Giant  or  Michaelmas  White  Broccoli,  should 
be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  carefully 
planted  in  cold  frames,  or  even  open  sheds,  and 
where  conveniences  exist  these  will  continue  to 
produce  excellent  heads  well  into  the  New 
Year.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Insects — Practically  speaking,  these  are  a 
pest  the  whole  year  through,  whether  indoors 
or  out,  probably  less  so  in  the  latter  case,  but 
many  of  the  feathered  tribe  certainly  come 
under  this  heading  in  our  case,  as  they  spoil 
many  more  Apples  and  Pears  than  do  the 
caterpillar  pest,  and  this  is  saying  much,  as  we 
all  know  the  ravages  these  make  :  and  this 
reminds  us  that  this  is  the  month  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Winter  Moth.  Granted,  there 
are-  many  difficulties  in  the  way  as  regards 
trained  trees  on  wall  and  trellis,  as  there  are  so 
many  roads  for  the  moth  to  climb  up,  but 
isolated  specimens,  whether  in  garden  or 
orchard,  are  easily  dealt  with,  and  it  is 
beginning  at  the  right  end.  Many  fruit  tree 
growers  use  ordinary  cart-grease  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  there  are  now  specially  prepared 
dressings  to  be  had  from  the  sundriesman, 
together  with  paper,  which  must  be  made 
secure  around  the  stem  about  which  the 
dressing  is  put  on,  so  tliat*it  does  not  come  in 
actual  contact  with  the  bark.  These  bands  are 
from  six  to  nine  inches  wide,  and  are  pasted 
over  one  side  with  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water 
to  make  it  stick  to  the  stem  or  trunk,  and  on 
this  the  dressing  is  smeared,  which  catches  the 
female  moth  when  ascending  to  lay  her  eggs  in 
the  crevices  of  the  bark.  This  winter  dressing- 
should  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  during 
the  next  few  months,  and  may  be  had  fairly 
cheap  from  Horne  and  Sons,  of  Clifie,  near 
Rochester,  Kent,  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
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tion  for  many  years  past,  and  send  full  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  its  application. 

Seasonable  Remarks. — This  has  been  a  fine 
autumn  to  put  the  final  touch  on  late  fruits  of 
whatever  kind,  and  those  who  have  much  still 
on  the  trees  must  soon  get  it  under  cover, 
especially  from  the  open,  as  we  cannot  expect 
such  grand  weather  to  last  far  into  October. 
Not  only  has  it  been  good  for  ripening  the 
fruit,  but  also  killing  all  weeds  where  the  fiat 
hoe-  has  been  in  use.  See  that  all  nets  are 
thoroughly  dry  before  gathering  up,  and  put 
away  until  spring.  Walnuts  must  now  be  got 
in  and  allowed  to  dry  a  bit,  when  they  can  be 
beaten  with  sticks  should  the  outer  skin  fail  to 
part  easily  ;  these  may  be  kept  in  a  similar  way 
as  advocated  for  filberts  a  fortnight  since. 

Indoors. 

The  principal  work  here  is  the  renovation  of 
borders,  as  regards  the  Grape  Vine  that  has 
been  relieved  of  its  crop  of  fruit  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  unsatisfactory  at  the  root,  and  the  root 
pruning  of  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Fig,  or  Cherry 
that  are  planted  in  borders,  details  of  which 
were  given  in  a  previous  issue.  Late  varieties 
of  Grapes  ought  to  be  ripe  by  now,  although  the 
finishing,  that  is  the  sweetening,  of  the  berries, 
will  still  go  on  for  a  week  or  two  yet.  Make 
use  of  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible  on  bright 
days,  and  afford  ample  ventilation  so  that  high 
temperatures  are  not  the  order.  To  keep 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  good  condition  during 
the  next  six  or  eight  weeks  will  require  much 
care  and  forethought,  no  unnecessary  water 
must  be  spilt  about  the  house  or  the  night 
temperature  to  fall  too  low,  or  the  berries  will 
soon  decay,  but  maintain  a  gentle  heat  in  the 
hot-water  pipes  so  that  the  thermometer 
registers  55  to  60  deg.  at  6.30  a.m.  Admit  but 
little  ventilation  during  wet  or  foggy  days  in 
houses  that  contain  ripe  Grapes,  and  examine 
the  bunches  every  few  days  in  case  a  decaying 
berry  may  present  itself. 

Structures  to  be  used  for  fruiting  early  pot 
Vines  should  undergo  a  thorough  cleansing,  by 
washing  all  glass  and  woodwork  .after  the 
removal  of  any  fermenting  material  that  may 
still  be  left  in  the  bed,  the  walls  lime-washed, 
md  a  good  heap  of  freshly  fallen  leaves  thrown 
together  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured, 
idding  some  straw  litter  if  leaves  of  the  Oak, 
Beech,  or  Sweet  Chestnut  are  scarce,  the  whole 
;o  be  moved  back  a  few  times  so  that  rank  heat 
may  escape  by  the  time  it  will  be  required  next 
month.  The  last  crop  of  Melons  ought  to  be 
hear  ripening  by  now,  as  the  sun  gradually 
|  essens  its  power,  and  fruit  ripened  without 
much  sun  are  deficient  in  flavour.  Lessen  the 
i  water  supply  considerably  at  the  root,  also  over- 
lead,  as  ripeness  approaches,  and  afford  a 
I  moderate  amount  of  ventilation  by  day  when 
ine,  but  avoid  any  at  night  now  the  outside 
hemperatare  is  reading  low,  with  the  wind  in 
-he  north.  Taken  all  through  this  has  been  an 
deal  summer  for  Melons,  which  are  in  much 
greater  demand  during  tropical  weather,  but  a 
veil-ripened  fruit  looks  well  on  the  dinner  table 
o  late  even  as  the  end  of  October. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


liberally  until  the  autumn.  The  creeping 
rhizomes  may  now  be  lifted  and  potted  up, 
several  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  placed  in  cold 
frames  until  wanted  for  forcing.  By  intro¬ 
ducing  a  few  plants  at  a  time  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  an  unbroken  supply 
of  fresh-looking  plants  throughout  the  winter 
and  early  spring. 

Lily  of  the  Galley. — This  is  another  popu¬ 
lar  flowering  plant  that  should  be  grown  in 
quantity  at  home,  so  that  some  may  be  lifted 
annually  for  forcing.  If  liberal  treatment  is 
accorded  them  in  the  open  for  two  or  three 
years  after  forcing  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fine 
flowering  crowns,  and  the  best  may  be  readily 
picked  out  and  potted,  eight  crowns  in  a 
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OUR  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 


General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening  World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  he  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  he  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK'S  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Arnold,”  for  his  article  on  “  The 
Wild  Garden,”  p.  781. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was  awarded 
to  “  Dunn,”  for  his  article  on  “  Bellflowers  for  the 
Border”  ;  and  another  to  “  B.  E.  G.  Bowyer,”  for 
an  article  on  “  Perennials  for  Cut  Flowers,”  p.  7SS. 

A  prize  was  also  awarded  to  “  Henry  H. 
Gibson,”  for  a  device,  “  Tool  for  making  Drills,” 
p.  789. 

v__ _ _ _ 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Polygonatum  multiflorum.-Known  in  the 

i  ernacular  as  “Solomon’s  Seal,”  this  hardy 
lant  should  be  forced  in  quantity,  for  apart 
-om  the  beauty  of  its  wax-like  flowers,  which 
i  ePend  gracefully  from  its  arching  steins,  the 
right  green  leafage  is  pleasing  and  unsurpassed 
or  cutting  purposes.  Large  quantities  are 
mported  annually,  and  they  are  inexpensive, 
ut  the  plant  is  easily  grown  at  home  if  trans- 
lanted  in  spring,  after  a  rest,  and  grown  on 


48-sized  pot,  or  the  clumps  may  be  placed  as 
lifted  into  shallow7  boxes  and  introduced  into 
heat  as  required.  To  ensure  large  spikes  of 
bells  at  Christmas,  the  Berlin  crowns  should 
be  purchased  and  potted  up  at  once.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  very  few  new  roots  will  be 
produced  during  the  process  of  forcing  ;  there¬ 
fore  do  not  use  large  pots,  or  the  soil  in  them 
becomes  wet  and  sour.  Plunge  the  pots  in 
cocoa-fibre  in  a  stroug  heat  and  completely 
cover  the  crowns.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
these  are  not  buried. 
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Hyacinths. — Assuming  that  the  bulbs  of 
the  Romans  and  others,  potted  up  a  few  weeks 
ago  for  early  flowering,  have  commenced  to 
grow,  they  may  be  introduced  to  a  genial 
warmth  as  required.  The  main  batch  to  form 
a  succession  may  now  be  potted  and  plunged 
in  fibre  in  a  cold  frame.  The  culture  of  named 
varieties  in  glasses  of  water  is  interesting,  and 
with  some  attention  to  details  gives  excellent 
results.  Nearly  fill  the  glasses  with  rain-water 
and  place  therein  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal. 
The  base  of  the  bulb  should  lie  just  above  the 
water’s  surface,  and  this  should  be  replenished 
as  it  evaporates.  Place  in  a  dark,  cool  cup¬ 
board  until  roots  are  formed,  together  with  top 
growth,  then  remove  to  a  light,  warm  room. 

K.  M. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cypripedium  fairieanum  and  its  hybrids. 

— The  reintroduction  of  this  species,  or  as 
writers  in  the  public  press  have  styled  it,  “  the 
reintroduction  of  the  lost  Orchid,”  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  has  been 
obtained,  from  a  cultivator’s  point  of  view,  for 
some  years.  It  was  first  brought  under  notice 
in  1857,  when  flowers  w7ere  sent  to  Sir  IV.  .J. 
Hooker,  at  Kew,  from  Mr.  Reid,  of  Burnham, 
Somerset,  and  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Parker, 
at  Upper  Holloway.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  Mr.  Fairie,  of  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  plant  in  London,  to  whom  L)r.  Lindley 
dedicated  the  species,  which  was  described  in 
“  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  shortly  afterwards. 
The  w7hole  of  these  plants  are  believed  to  have 
been  obtained  at  an  auction  sale  in  Stevens’ 
Rooms  of  East  Indian  Orchids.  The  habitat 
of  the  plant  has  been  lost  until  within  the  last 
few  months,  wdien  it  has  been  again  introduced 
to  our  gardens  in  an  imported  state. 

At  one  time  it  was  fairly  plentiful,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  become  practically  extinct  to  culti¬ 
vation,  certainly  not  more  than  a  half-dozen 
plants  remaining.  "While  obtainable,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  hybridi¬ 
sation  purposes  we  have  ever  had.  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  v7hich  it  was  used  but 
that  resulted  in  desirable  additions,  and  they 
have,  since  the  species  has  been  so  scarce, 
been  greatly  sought  after  and  highly  prized. 
Now  that  it  has  been  re-introduced,  only  in 
limited  quantities  at  present,  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  near  future  it  will  appear  in  greater 
quantities,  w’hich  will  place  the  plant  within 
reach  of  all.  Its  quaint  characteristics  and 
remarkable  coloured  veinings  render  it  most 
charming,  and  as  there  is  to-day  a  greater  field 
for  operation  in  the  choice  of  suitable  kinds  for 
fertilising,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  attraction  to 
hybridists  for  some  years  to  come. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  conditions  under 
which  C.  insigne  is  found  to  thrive  best  will 
also  suit  the  requirements  of  C.  fairieanum. 
The  plants  in  my  charge  we  have  had  for  some 
months,  and  they  are  now  iu  flow7er,  are  in  pots 
filled  to  one-third  their  depth  with  clean 
broken  crocks,  the  remaining  space  being  filled 
in  with  a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  fibrous 
loam  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  in  about 
equal  portions.  The  plants  have  rooted  freely 
into  this  compost,  and  the  growth  they  are 
making  is  most  remarkable.  There  is  not  a 
great  variation  among  the  plants  I  have  seen, 
some  having  darker  markings  and  more  heavily 
tessellated  veinings  than  others,  and  in  some 
cases  the  flow7ers  are  larger  than  others  ;  but 
perhaps  this  may  be  only  a  matter  of  vigour, 
udiich  may  rectify  itself  after  the  plants  have 
become  established. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  hybrids  are  very 
desirable  subjects  for  the  attention  of  the 
amateur.  In  some  cases,  such  as  C.  arthuri- 
anum  (insigne  and  fairieanum)  and  C.  Nio 
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(spicerianum  and  fairieanum),  plants  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  may  be  procured  for  a  modest  outlay. 
They  are  particularly  vigorous,  and  will  grow 
well  under  the  same  conditions  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  cool-house  section  of  Cypri- 
pediums.  The  whole  of  this  section  are 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  plants.  Cypri- 
pediurn  Baron  Schroder  (oenanthum  superbum 
and  fairieanum)  and  some  of  the  secondary 
hybrids,  such  as  C.  Minos  and  C.  Norma,  will 
also  do  well  under  the  above-mentioned  con¬ 
ditions.  The  tessellated  foliage  section,  such 
as  C.  vexillarium  (barbatum  and  fairieanum), 
O.  Juno  (callosum  and  fairieanum),  C.  Edwardii 
(superbiens  and  fairieanum),  C.  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Ames  (tonsum  and  fairieanum),  and  one  or  two 
others,  should  be  grown  under  warmer  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  during  the  dull  winter  months 
of  the  year.  The  conditions  of  an  ordinary 
plant  stove  suits  them  well.  This  class  should 
not  be  potted  more  frequently  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  are  often  difficult  to  re¬ 
establish  when  once  they  have  been  disturbed 
at  their  roots.  H.  J.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Autumn  Tints.— It  is  generally  admitted 
that  at  no  season  of  the  year  are  trees  and 
shrubs  more  beautiful  than  at  the  present,  and 
when  a  careful  selection  is  made  of  those  whose 
leaves  assume  varied  colours  preparatory  to 
falling,  and  they  are  interspersed  judiciously 
among  the  less  showy  occupants,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  matter  to  produce  very 
charming  effects,  either  on  a  large  or  small 
scale.  It  frequently  happens  that  those 
whicli  colour  well  in  autumn  are  also,  very 
beautiful  in  flower,  and  some  have  brightly 
coloured  bark  in  winter.  Such  as  these  are 
deserving  of  prominent  positions,  either  in  the 
shrubbery,  or  when  isolated  specimens  are 
planted  on  the  grass  or  in  similar  places.  The 
practice  of  grouping  shrubs  which  produce  a 
fine  effect  in  autumn  has  not  yet  received 
much  attention,  except  at  Kew  and  in  a  few  of 
our  best  gardens,  but  where  space  permits 
there  is  no  form  of  planting  to  equal  it,  as 
anyone  who  has  seen  a  well-grown  bed  of  Pyrus 
arbutifolia,  Rhus  typhina,  R.  Cotinus,  the 
Golden  Canadian  Poplar  or  Spiraea  prunifolia 
lena,  will,  I  am  sure,  agree.  Many,  however, 
ave  not  the  facilities  for  carrying  this  out,  and 
a  selection  of  some  of  the  best  may  prove 
of  service  to  those  who  have  not  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  choosing  for  themselves.  Of  course, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  which  to 
exclude  from  the  great  variety  now  at  our 
disposal,  but  those  given  below  can  be  relied 
upon  to  colour  well  every  year,  and  are  not 
difficult  to  grow. 

The  Acers  are  a  very  large  group,  and  from 
them  alone  one  might  obtain  a  most  varied 
assortment.  A.  saccharinum,  A.  circinatum, 
A.  Reitenbachii,  A.  dasycarpum,  A.  Ginnala, 
A.  macrophyllum,  and  A.  rubrurn  all  make 
good-sized  trees.  Among  the  Japanese  Maples, 
which  comprise  all  the  varieties  of  A.  palmatum 
and  A.  japonicum,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
best  of  shrubs,  and  the  foliage  is  at  all  times 
highly  ornamental.  The  Thorns  are  also  a 
large  group,  and  nearly  all  put  on  various 
shades  of  orange,  scarlet,  crimson  and  yellow. 
Crataegus  Crus-galli  prunifolia,  C.  C.-g. 
splendens,  C.  Layii,  C.  mollis,  C.  coccinea 
and  C.  oxyacanthoides  are  all  worthy  of 
inclusion.  Rhus  typhina,  cotinoides,  Cotinus, 
copallina  and  glabra  laciniata,  Quercus 
palustris,  Q.  coccinea,  Waterer’s  variety,  rich 
scarlet,  and  Q.  heterophylla  are  all  handsome 
in  autumn.  Catalpa  bignonioides  changes  to 
deep  yellow,  as  do  most  of  the  Ash  or  Fraxinus. 
Taxodium  distichum  and  the  variety  pendulum 


are  both  a  pleasing  brown  ;  Pyrus  arbutifolia 
scarlet  and  yellow.  Many  varieties  of  Roses 
colour  well,  especially  R.  nitida,  and  few 
shrubs  are  more  beautiful  than  the  deciduous 
Rhododendrons.  A.  E.  T. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  time  of  year  when,  on 
looking  through  the  herbaceous  borders,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  regret  that  the 
majority  of  flowering  plants  have  finished  for 
this  season,  as  is  evinced  by  the  dead  flower 
heads  and  fast-decaying  stems.  We  are  fortu¬ 
nate,  however,  in  having  a  large  number  of 
plants  to  select  from  which  flower  during  the 
autumn,  and  by  making  a  suitable  selection,  a 
good  display  of  bloom  can  be  had  throughout 
October  and  well  into  November. 

Many  Chrysanthemums  are  at  their  best 
during  this  month,  Mrs.  Cullingford,  Harvest 
Home,  Ivy  Stark,  White  St.  Crouts,  Lemon 
Queen,  Mons.  Louis  Lionette,  Horace  Martin, 
Ryecroft  Glory  and  Sunshine  being  notable 
examples.  Rudbeckia  nitida  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  this  family,  being  about  six  feet 
in  height  and  carrying  quantities  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  between  five  and  six  inches 
across.  Solidago  Shortii  is  the  best  tall  member 
of  this  family,  and  its  arching  plumes  of  yellow 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beetroot. — There  is  no  advantage  in  keep¬ 
ing  this  crop  too  long  in  the  ground.  In  fact, 
it  will  hardly  be  safe  policy  to  run  the  risk  of 
sharp  frosts  or  the  ravages  of  slugs  or  mice  a 
day  longer  than  can  be  helped.  No  crop 
requires  more  careful  handling.  The  more 
care  taken  in  lifting  and  storing  the  more 
satisfactory  will  be  the  table  quality  of  this 
popular  root. 

In  lifting  it  is  essential  that  the  tap-root  be 
got  out  unbroken.  Also  the  tops  must  never 
be  cut  closer  than  a  full  inch  from  the  bulbs. 
Store  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool  place  free  from 
excessive  damp  and  safe  from  frost. 

Carrots — These  do  not  require  so  much 
care  in  handling,  and  may  be  stored  in  much 
the  same  way  as  recommended  for  Beet.  When 
grown  in  large  quantities  they  may  be  stored 
in  a  pit  in  the  same  way  as  farmers  store 
Potatos.  Whichever  method  of  storing  is 
adopted  it  is  well  at  lifting  time  to  grade  the 
roots,  which  saves  considerable  trouble  after¬ 
wards-  All  poor  roots  can  be  passed  on  for 
cattle  feeding,  and  any  good  roots  that  may 
have  got  broken  can  be  set  aside  for  immediate 
use. 

Parsnips. — In  heavy  wet  soils  it  is  best  to 
lift  the  whole  crop  during  this  month  and 
store  like  carrots.  On  dry  soils  only  small 
quantities  need  be  got  up  at  a  time.  No 
better  way  of  lifting  Parsnips  is  to  be  found 
than  to  trench  the  ground  and  take  up  the 
roots  as  the  work  proceeds.  This  is  a  great 
saving  of  labour,  and  ensures  the  roots  being 
got  out  intact. 

General  Work. — We  very  often  get  a  heavy 
rainfall  during  October,  which  greatly  retards 


are  very  graceful.  The  best  sorts  of  Pent- 
stemons  still  continue  to  give  quantities  of 
flower,  and  either  in  groups  or  as  isolated 
specimens  they  produce  good  patches  of  colour. 
Crocus  nudiflorus  one  does  not  often  see  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  autumn 
flowering  bulbs.  For  planting  under  the  shade 
of  trees  it  is  valuable,  and  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  quantity  of  pale  mauve  flowers.  The 
best  of  all  autumn  flowering  plants  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  which  are 
now  making  a  wonderful  display.  So  much 
have  these  been  improved  during  recent  years 
that  very  few  of  the  older  varieties  are  worth 
growing  in  the  best  positions.  The  most  useful 
and  decorative  are  those  which  have  long  grace¬ 
ful  branches  flowering  from  the  base,  such  as 
Enchantress,  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  Brightness, 
Triumph,  Cordifolius  profusus,  Ideal,  White 
Diana,  Captivation,  King  Edward  VII.,  Golden 
Spray,  Osprey,  Vimineus  perfectus,  etc.  These 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  standing 
quite  clear  of  other  plants,  and  nothing  sur¬ 
passes  them  when  grown  on  single  stems  on  the 
front  of  the  border.  Polygonum  cymosum  is 
a  showy  plant  about  four  feet  in  height.  P. 
compactum,  about  half  as  tall,  also  makes  a 
good  group. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


operations .  It  is  all  the  more  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  make  the  most  of  what  fine 
weather  we  are  favoured  with.  On  soils  thal 
are  at  all  retentive  I  strongly  advise  thal 
autumn  and  winter  manuring  be  carried  out. 
and  all  vacant  ground  be  dug  up  as  rough  a1 
possible.  On  the  quarters  to  be  trenched  it  I 
good  policy  to  collect  leaves  and  other  rubbisl 
that  will  rot  easily,  and  all  such  matter  car 
thus  be  usefully  employed  in  fertilising  the 
ground.  Where  the  sub-soil  is  very  poor  dc 
not  bring  it  to  the  surface,  but  mix  it  well 
with  the  garden  refuse,  and  by  the  next  time 
trenching  is  carried  out  this  sub-soil  will  be  in 
a  much  improved  state,  and  may  then  with 
advantage  be  brought  to  the  surface. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Spring  Bedding — The  summer  bedders  are 
now  practically  over  and  should  be  cleared 
away  at  once  to  make  room  for  the  spring  bed- 
ders,  of  which  there  is  considerable  choice. 

Hyacinths,  although  comparatively  dear,  an 
highly  desirable  for  a  few  beds.  Tulips  an 
cheap  and  showy,  and  should  be  freely  used 
For  those  with  limited  means  the  followin; 
among  others  are  cheap  and  good  :  Chrysolor; 
(yellow),  Carmine  Brilliant,  Crimson  King! 
Purple  Crown,  and  for  pinks,  Couleur  Pod 
ceau  and  Rosamunde.  Plant  from  6  in.  b 
9  in,  apart,  and  if  possible  plant  a  groundwor. 
of  Forget-me-nots  or  Arabis.  Wallflowers  l 
their  various  colours  should  also  be  plante 
freely.  If  they  were  “lined  out’’ in  summeij 
as  advised  here,  they  will  now  lift  with  nic 
balls,  and  suffer  little  check.  Albino  Kale  l 
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also  a  grand  subject  for  large  beds.  Cut  away 
the  rough  under  leaves  prior  to  planting.  Edg¬ 
ing  can  be  formed  of  Primroses,  Dwarf  Forget- 
me-nots,  Daisies,  Arabis,  especially  A.  albida 
fi.  pi.,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  etc. 

Miscellaneous. — Irises,  both  Spanish  and 
English,  also  late  Tulips  must  all'J  be  planted 
without  delay.  'swot  C.  C. 


OCCASIONAL 

I  NTERVI  E  WS.  -e* 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Mums,  having  set  their  buds  rather  earlier 
than  usual  this  season,  the  latest  of  them 
should  now  be  ready  for  housing.  Disbudding 
must  still  be  practised  among  the  late  sorts. 
The  smaller  dowered  singles  should  not  be  dis- 
budled,  but  the  large-dowered  varieties  such 
as  Edith  Pagram  should  at  least  be  partially 
disbudded.  Continue  to  apply  stimulants  till 
the  flower  buds  are  half  opened.  Admit  air 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Bulbs. — Any  bulbs  in  the  way  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  or  Crocuses  that  are  still 
unpotted  should  be  potted  up  at  once  even  for 
late  floweriog,  as  they  never  root  so  well  when 
left  unpotted  till  winter  sets  in. 

Begonias. — Tuberous  Begonias,  as  they  die 
down,  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and  laid 
crown  upwards  on  trays  or  shelves,  and  kept 
cool  and  dry,  but  protected  from  frost. 

Gloxinias  and  Ac himenes.— Water  must 
now  be  entirely  withheld,  and  the  pots  wintered 
in  a  comfortable  temperature.  I  prefer  leaving 
them  in  their  pots  till  spring. 

Liliums. — Water  must  now  be  withheld, 
cut  out  the  stems  if  thoroughly  ripened  and 
store  in  any  cool  airy  place  where  frost  is 
excluded. 

General — A  little  top  air  may  still  be  left 
on  at  night  if  the  weather  is  mild. 

C.  C. 


A  RICH  BLUE  j* 

LEADWORT. 

( Cemtostigma  plumbciginoides.) 

This  plant  is  probably  more  familiar  under 
its  old  name,  Plumbago  Larpentae,  but 
according  to  the  Kew  authorities  it  must  be 
saddled  with  the  awe-inspiring  title  above 
j  given.  Nevertheless,  old  name  or  new,  it  is 
a  really  good  thing,  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
1  any  garden  on  account  of  its  unusual  and 
delightful  colour,  which  is  a  shade  of  blue 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  flower. 

It  is  of  truly  herbaceous  nature,  being 
completely  dormant  throughout  the  dead 
months  of  winter,  but  as  soon  as  early  spring 
awakens  vegetation,  away  it  breaks  into  new 
life  and  growth.  The  young  shoots  when  first 
pushing  up  from  the  rambling  root-stock  are 
uf  a  lustrous  ruddy  hue,  changing  with  age 
and  development  to  a  bright  and  glossy 
green.  The  plant  attains  no  great  height, 
rarely  exceeding  a  foot,  but  the  number  of 
stems  thrown  up  by  a  well-established  clump 
is  great,  and  either  on  a  rockery  or  in  the 
herbaceous  border  it  becomes  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  object,  especially  when,  the  heads  of 
doom  intermix  with  the  foliage,  which  makes 
i  most  perfect  setting  for  them. 

Propagation  may  be  easily  effected  in 
ipring  by  forking  up  a  portion  of  the  plant 
md  pulling  asunder  the  shoots  arising  from 
he  base.  These  may  be  dibbled  into  sandy 
oil  in  a  shady  corner  under  a  frame  or  hand- 
ight,  taking  care  to  make  the  soil  at  the 
ase  of  the  shoots  quite  firm.  Attend  to 
catering,  and  a  nice  batch  of  plants  will  be 
eady  for  planting  out  the  following  season. 

Heather  Bell. 


MR.  HENRY  S.  STEVENS, 


Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Hastings,  St.  Leonards ,  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual 

Improvement  Society. 


By  a  not  very  subtle  process  of  ratiocina¬ 
tion  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  reading 
an  account  recently  of  the  annual  show  and  of 
the  last  monthly  meeting,  that  the  Hastings, 
St.  Leonards,  and  District  H.M.I.S.  must  be 
a  go-ahead  society,  and  the  secretary  thereof 
one  of  those  square  pegs  in  a  square  hole, 
which  symbolises  the  type  of  man  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  undertakings  of  this  and 
a  like  kind.  That  being  so,  I  concluded  the 
society  was  worthy  of  selection  for  extended 
notice  in  The  Gardening  World,  and,  after 


which  has  delighted  visitors  this  year  to  Hyde 
Park,  London,  and  which  is,  or  has  until 
lately,  been  a  glory  of  rich  luxuriance  and 
semi-tropical  splendour.  It  is  a  surprise  even 
to  experienced  professional  gardeners  how  Mr. 
Miller,  with  his  very  small  staff,  has  been 
able  to  produce  such  results  as  are  to  be  seen 
at  Gensing  Gardens.  The  perfection  of  the 
blooms  and  the  exquisite  colour  scheme  are 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  garden  craft  and  his  fine  sense,  of  art. 
Yet  he  has  got  an  insufficient  amount  of  glass, 


Mr.  Henry  S.  Stevens. 


making  an  appointment,  went  down  to  the 
Sussex  coast,  where  the  popular  sister  water¬ 
ing-places  look  out  upon  the  broad  blue 
Channel,  bent  on  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  lion,  secretary  of  the  local  horti¬ 
cultural  society. 

.It  was  an  alfresco  interview,  for  as  Mr. 
Stevens  lives  at  Baldslow,  a  village  some 
miles  inland,  he  had  considerately  suggested 
I  should  meet  him  in  Gensing  Gardens,  St. 
Leonards,  and  thus  save  a  tiresome  journey  to 
his  place  of  residence.  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  the  proposal,  and  not  for  one  reason 
alone,  for  upon  a  more  charming  little  plea- 
sance  I  have  never  set  eyes.  It  is  small,  but 
the  utmost  has  been  made  in  laying  out  the 
tiny,  nicely  undulating,  well-wooded  en¬ 
closure.  The  rare  beauty  of  the  flower-beds, 
and  of  the  herbaceous  borders  in  particular, 
is  not  surpassed  in  quality  and  design  by, 
say,  the  admittedly  splendid  floral  show 


and  is  allowed  but  a  small  sum  for  seeds,  new 
bedding  plants,  and  bulbs.  And  now,  after 
all  his  toiling  and  moiling  and  painful  econo¬ 
mising,  these  sums  are  to  be  reduced,  as  also, 
I  believe,  is  the  garden  staff.  Fine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  thought  and  labour  bestowed  by 
an  undeniable  horticultural  genius!  The 
members  of  the  Borough  Council  recently 
visited  the  gardens,  and,  whilst  almost 
damning  with  faint  praise  this  really  notable 
display,  ended  up  in  their  ignoble,  soulless 
fashion  by  demurring  to  the  expense  in- 
incurred  and  curtailing  forthwith  the 
wretchedly  small  sum  hitherto  allowed. 

Appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  of  the  incalculable  value  to  the  public 
as  a  refining  influence  and  an  educational 
factor  of  such  an  irreproachable  display  is, 
as  a  rule,  beyond  the  mind  of  the  average 
town  councillor,  concerned  only  with  every¬ 
day  matters  and  the  crass  realities  of  shop- 
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keeping.  To  paraphrase  Wordsworth,  to  him 
as  it  was  to  Peter  Bell, 

A  Primrose  by  a  river’s  brim 

A  yellow  Primrose  is  to  him, 

And  it  is  nothing  more. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Well,  and  so  Mr. 
Stevens  and  I  reclined  on  camp  chairs  on 
the  lawn  facing  the  grand  wide-sweeping 
herbaceous  border.  The  sun  was  slowly 
westering,  and  the  chilly  air  and  thin  yellow¬ 
ing  lights  and  shadows  spoke  vaguely  of 
autumn — vaguely,  because  the  flower  beds 
were  still  so  bright  and  the  trees  so  green  ; 
the  distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  came 
up  on  the  breeze,  and  the  occasional  plaintive 
carol  of  a  robin,  which  flitted  from  tree  to 
tree,  was  a  melancholy  reminder  of  the  drear 
days  to  come  when  Flora  s  lap  would  be 
empty  and  winter  would  resume  its  stern 
sway. 

When  one  is  referring  to  the  secretary  of 
a  progressive  society  one  has  perforce  to 
speak  of  his  enthusiasm.  Nothing  overmuch 
is  ever  effected  without  it,  and  no  secretary 
worth  his  salt  is  lacking  in  this  quality. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  enthusiastic  ;  he  is  an  ardent 
gardener,  a  hard  worker,  a  good  organiser, 
and  possessed  with  a  passion  to  further  the 
interests  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  horti¬ 
culture. 

“When  a  lad  I  was  apprenticed  to  the 
cabinet-making  and  decorating  trades,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Stevens  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  mine  ;  “  but  owing  to  a  severe  illness 
I  was  compelled  at  the  "age  of  nineteen  to 
seek  outdoor  employment,  and  served  my 
time  in  the  gardens  at  Beaufort  Park,  Battle, 
the  residence  of  Sir  A.  Lamb,  Bart.  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  after  having  worked  my 
way  to  the  position  of  foreman  gardener,  I 
left,  my  health  being  fully  restored,  and 
again  took  u:p  the  trade  of  cabinet-making. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  this  decision 
though,  the  reason  for  which  was  that  the 
wages  paid  to  gardeners  were  so  small.” 

“  You  are  fond  of  gardening,  then  1  ” 

“  Oh,  very.  Ever  since  I  left  I  have  made 
a  hobby  of  floriculture,  and  have  for  years 
successfully  exhibited  at  local  shows.  Another 
favourite  pastime  of  mine  is  cricket  ;  for  the 
past  twenty  years  I  have  been  either  captain 
or  secretary  of  the  Baldslow  C.C.,  which  is 
the  oldest  village  club  of  the  kind  in  the 
Hastings  district.” 

As  indicating  Mr.  Stevens’  success  as  an 
exhibitor,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  was 
awarded  twenty  prizes  this  year  alone  (lie  has 
been  exhibiting  for  twenty-two  years),  eleven 
of  these  being  captured  at  the  Hollington 
Flower  Show,  and  comprising  six  firsts,  three 
seconds,  and  two  thirds.  He  also  took  three 
firsts  at  the  Battle  Flower  Show.  His  strong 
points  seem  to  be  the  cultivation  of  her¬ 
baceous  and  rock  plants  and  table  decora¬ 
tions. 

“My  son  also  emulates  me  in  exhibiting,” 
said  Mr.  Stevens,  “  his  taste  being  in  the 
direction  of  wild  flowers.  He  took  a  second 
and  a  third  prize  this  year  for  exhibits  of 
wild  flowers,  walking  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
to  get  his  collections.  I  have  told  you  my 
favourite  flowers,”  he  continued,  “allow  md 
to  add  that  my  favourite  horticultural  paper 
is  The  Gardening  World.” 

Possibly  it  is  immodest  to  repeat  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
Mr.  Stevens’  good  taste  and  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  gardening  literature! 

“  And  now  to  the  society,  Mr.  Stevens.  I 
should  be  glad  of  some  facts.” 
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“  We  are  in  our  infancy,  for  we  came  into 
existence  only  some  four  years  ago.  I  was 
elected  hon.  secretary  of  the  society  at  its 
inauguration,  and,  as  you  know,  still  retain 
the  post.  But  for  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Councillor  James  Stredwick,  the  famous 
Cactus  Dahlia  specialist,  the  society  possibly 
would  not  have  been  founded.  We  are  much 
indebted  to  him  for  this  and  for  the  many 
services  he  rendered  to  the  society,  but  it  is 
matter  for  sincere  regret  that  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  certain  matter 
he  has  severed  his  connection  with  vis.  Pos¬ 
sibly  lie  may  see  his  way  to  rejoining  the 
society,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  so." 

“  What  sort  of  support  ■  does  the  society 
get  ?  ” 

“  We  have  over  120  members,  consisting  of 
professionals,  amateurs,  and  cottagers,  and 
all  of  them  take  a  very  keen  interest  in 
the  shows  and  meetings.  But  we  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  as  w.e  should  like  or  as  we  consider 
we  deserve  to  be.  The  public  hereabouts  are 
indifferent  to  matters  horticultural.  Then 
we  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentlemen’s  seats  ;  there  are  few  resi¬ 
dent  landed  gentry  in  the  vicinity,  so  that 
the  professional  element  is  necessarily 
limited  ;  villadom  reigns  supreme  all  around 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards,  and  the  jobbing 
gardener,  who,  as  a  rule,  cares  little  for  pro¬ 
gressive  horticulture,  and  who  knows  little 
enough  about  horticulture  of  any  kind,  is 
much  in  evidence.” 

The  lack  of  neighbouring  gentlemen’s 
gardens  is,  of  course,  a  great  drawback  to  a, 
society  of  this  sort,  because  the  visits  to 
them  joy  the  members,  which  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange,  are  distinctly  educational 
as  examples  and  incentives. 

“  Our  public  parks  are,  however,  I  am 
happy  to  say,”  observed  Mr.  Stevens,  “  object 
lessons  of  beauty,  Gensing  Gardens,  St. 
Leonards,  and  Alexandra  Park,  Hastings, 
providing  treats  of  floral  loveliness  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  in  the  south  of  England  ; 
they  are  greatly  admired  by  orfr  visitors,  and 
residents  are  proud  of  them,  but  their 
supreme  utility  and  interest  are  threatened 
owing  to  a  wave  of  false  economy  which  is 
just  now  passing  over  the  borough.  A  paltry 
saving  only  can  be  the  result  of  the  retrench¬ 
ment  which  is  contemplated  in  connection 
with  our  public  parks,  while  it-  will  harass 
and  dishearten  those  who  are  doing,  their 
utmost  to  make  them  models  of  beauty  and 
high  culture.” 

The  fact,  of  course,  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  this  is  an  ex  parte  view  of  the  Council’s 
policy.  Mr.  Stevens  approaches  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  enthusiastic  horti¬ 
culturist,  and  his  very  natural  prejudice  may 
possibly  prevent  a  due  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  reducing  expenses,  although  it 
does  seem  a  pity  the  parks'  should  have  to 
suffer.  The  Hastings  Corporation  have  not 
in  the  past  been  niggardly  in  spending 
money,  and  they  have  kept  the  borough  well 
abreast  of  the  times  in  regard  to  sanitation 
and  other  important  matters.  That  there 
are  broad-minded  men  on  the  Council  alive 
to  the  claims  which  the  local  horticultural 
society  and  its  secretary  so  strenuously  ad¬ 
vocate  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Councillor 
C.  Cox  is  president  of  the  organisation,  and 
Aldermen  Dighton,  Tuppenny,  J.P.,  and 
Langham,  J.P. ,  and  Councillors  Cruttanden 
and  Bontwood  vice-presidents,  and  that  they 
admittedly  appreciate  and  generously  sup¬ 
port  the  objects  of  the  society  of  which  they 
are  patrons. 
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But  to  leave  debatable  questions,  I  asked 
Mr.  Stevens  about  the  shows  and  meetings 
promoted  by  the  society. 

“  As  to  shows,”  he  replied,  “  we  usually 
hold  three  a  year,  namely,  in  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  but  they  are  for  members’  ex¬ 
hibits  only,  though,  of  course,  the  public  are 
invited  to  inspect  them.  Our  first,  second, 
and  third  annual  shows,  held  in  1902  and  the 
two  following  years,  resulted  in  financial  loss, 
this  owing  chiefly  to  bad  weather.  Since  then 
we  have  confined  the  exhibits  to  those  of 
members,  while  increasing  the  number  of 
shows.  This  year  we  hold  an  additional 
show,  a  Potato  show,  on  October  9th.” 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  three  first  shows 
came  to  some  £50,  which  sum  was  liquidated 
by  means  of  a  bazaar  organised  by  Mr. 
Stevens.  I  understand,  however,  that  the 
grave  mistake  was  made  of  omitting  to  consult 
a  certain  member  of  the  society’s  executive 
about  this — an  accidental  oversight — and  in 
consequence  there  was  a  to-do,  and  nothing 
would  smooth  ruffled  dignity  but  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  secretary  for  his  too  in¬ 
dependent  action.  The  meeting  called  for 
this  purpose  nevertheless  declined  to  deal 
thus  with  the  offender,  and  the  complaining 
member  retired  from  the  society  in  sore 
dudgeon.  I  wonder  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  bazaar,  like  the  shows,  had  also 
proved  a  failure.  But  success  covers  a  mul¬ 
titude'  of  sins  and  mistakes. 

“  Of  course,  the  chief  object  of  the1  society,” 
said  Mr.  Stevens,  “  is  to  diffuse  information 
on  horticultural  subjects  by  means  of  lec¬ 
tures,  essays,  and  the  promotion  of  discus¬ 
sions  at  our  monthly  meetings.  We  have  also 
small  floral  and  other  displays  at  each  of 
these  gatherings.  I  myself  hold  a  sale  stall 
at  the  meetings,  consisting  of  gratuitous  con¬ 
tributions  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  and 
this  has  proved  profitable.  The  proceeds  are 
utilised  for  cash  prizes,  to  be  competed  for  at 
our  special  shows. 

“  The  monthly  reunions,  I  may  add,  are 
greatly  appreciated  and  well  attended.  They 
are  much  valued  for  the  opportunity  they 
offer  for  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  on 
gardening  matters,  and  that  they  are  mutually 
helpful  and  act  as  an  incentive  to  amateurs 
and  cottagers  towards  greater  efficiency  in 
horticultural  pursuits  I  have  every  reason  to 
know  We  muster  a  good  force  of  amateurs, 
and  are  building  up  a  strong  cottage  gar¬ 
deners’  section. 

“  Not  to  weary  you,”  finally  observed  Mr. 
Stevens,  “  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  hard-working  one,  anxious  to 
extend  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  society. 
Mr.  William  Apps,  a.  market  gardener  on  a 
large  scale,  with  a  thriving  retail  business  in 
Hastings,  is  enthusiastic  in  furthering  the 
cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  and  had  you  room 
I  should  like  to  enlarge  on  the  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  vice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stone, 
of  our  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Frame,  and  of 
other  gentlemen  constituting  the  executive. 

“  I  do  not  desire  publicity  for  myself,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  a  good  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  this  interview  will  provide 
for  the  society  in  which  I  feel  so  absorbing  an 
interest.” 

“  Well  spoken,  Mr.  Stevens,”  said  I.  “May 
the  society  of  which  you  are  so  worthy  an 
officer  go  on  and  prosper  as  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  to  do,  and  may  the  purblind  majority 
on  the  Town  Council,  which  would  starve  the 
borough  gardens,  come  to  see  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and  become  worthier  citizens  by 
recognising  more  clearly  the  moral  signifi- 
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cance  and  utility  to  the  community  at  large 
of  these  rate-supported  horticultural  dis- 
plays.” 

I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
entry  form  of  the  schedule  of  this  society  com¬ 
bines  a  useful  feature,  which  was  conceived 
by  Mr.  Stevefls,  and  by  which  a  copy  of  en¬ 
tries  may  be  retained  by  intending,  exhibitors. 
He  would  be  well  advised  to  protect  the  idea. 

Peter  Penn. 


.  .  .  THE  .  .  .  Making  the  Best 

SMLL  GARDEN. 

How  often  in  a  small  garden  one  comes  to 
the  end  of  one’s  space,  while  there  are  still 
remaining  some  plants  or  seeds  which  we 
should  like  to  find  room  for. 

Often,  too,  there  are  little  waste  places  and 
shady  corners,  which  seem  of  no  use,  except  for 
the  homely  Nasturtium,  and  of  that  we  some¬ 
times  weary. 

This  year  we  had  a  most  successful  so  wing  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  pots  and  tubs.  Some  we  raised 
in  a  cold  frame,  so  as  to  have  them  earlier,  and 
others  we  put  straight  out  into  the  open. 

We  distributed  these  tubs  and  pots  in  groups 


filled  with  white  Daisies,  Petunias,  Geraniums, 
and  Heliotrope,  between  the  drawing  room 
windows.  These  large  tubs  are  oil  barrels  cut 
in  two  ;  they  must  have  wooden  legs,  which  are 
quite  easy  to  make  from  small  logs,  then  they 
are  painted  and  must  also  have  holes  drilled  in 
them  for  drainage.  Any  soil  will  do  to  put  in 
for  a  foundation,  and  then  they  should  be  filled 
up  with  good  stuff  from  the  builder’s  yard, 
this  can  generally  be  procured  at  6d.  a  barrow 
full.  The  barrels  cost  about  4s.  6d.  each.  In 
conclusion  let  me  mention  that  if  you  have  a 
sunny  path,  protected  by  a  hedge,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  have  a  long  row  of  Tomatos 
down  the  path  in  pots  or  tubs  ;  they  are  no 
trouble,  you  will  find  them  quite  ornamental, 
and  for  culinary  purposes  they  are  invaluable. 

Annette. 


W  WS.  \s 

Cultural  Hints. 

• 

Dahlias  are  favourite  flowers  with  many 
people,  particularly  the  Cactus  Dahlias.  They 
make  a  bold  show  in  the  garden,  and  last  a 
long  time  in  bloom  when  cut  or  still  growing 
on  the  plants,  but  one  often  sees  them  some¬ 
what  stunted  in  growth,  planted  too  closely 
together,  and  too  many  stems  allowed  to 


amongst  them  if  not  securely  tier!  to  the 
stakes. 

The  usual  inverted  pot  on  a  stake  was 
tried,  but  a  better  earwig  trap  is  to  take  some 
pieces  of  cloth  or  cotton  material,  fold  and 
crease  it  into  several  irregular  folds,  or  just 
squeeze  it  in  the  hand  as  one  would  take  a 
handkerchief  and  squeeze  it.  Push  this  in 
between  the  main  stem  and  stake,  and 
examine  it  every  morning.  This  will  be  found 
a  far  more  effectual  hiding-place  for  these 
pests  than  the  pot.  They  can  be  destroyed  by 
knocking  them  off  the  rag  into  a,  pail  of  hot 
water,  and  the  rag  trap  replaced  as  b  fore. 

These  plants  take  a  lot  of  liquid  refresh¬ 
ment.  Manorial  and  soot  water  alternately 
with  clear  water  must  be  given  in  good  quan¬ 
tities  frequently,  otherwise  the  results  will 
not  be  satisfactory. 

Dahlias  can  also  be  easily  raised  from  seed. 
I  have  a  few  plants,  seeds  of  which  were  sown 
on  Easter  Monday,  coming  into  flower.  A 
very  fine  single  one  is  already  in  bloom,  and 
the  others,  by  the  shape  of  the  buds,  will  be 
double.  Seeds  of  the  Cactus  variety  wrere 
sown,  but  one  never  knows  what  one  will  get 
from  seeds.  There  is  always  a  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  good  will  appear.  Anyway,  it  is  an 
interesting  experience.  A.  F.  Lrxx. 


A  wooden  tub  of  Petunias,  White  Daisies,  &c. 
A  corner  of  Sweet  Peas. 


A  gay  Border  of  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  Hoses,  &c 
A  sunny  walk  where  Tomatos  grow. 


and  singly,  in  any  waste  place  we  wanted  to 
fill  up.  We  found  that  the  Sweet  Peas  do  very 
well  indeed  in  the  shade. 

In  fact  I  know  one  clever  gardener  to  whom 
space  is  valuable  who  grows  his  Sweet  Peas 
under  Apple  trees  with  great  success.  We  put 
a  round  of  rabbit  wire  in  each  tub,  and  the 
Sweet  Peas  grow  very  prettily  through  it. 

The  small  tubs  are  margarine  boxes,  painted, 
with  good  holes  drilled  in  them  for  drainage  ; 
they  cost  about  3d.  each.  We  have  larger  tubs 


spring  from  the  base.  One  stem  is  enough, 
and  when  nicely  grown  forms  a  much  nicer- 
shaped  plant  than  when  two  or  three  stems 
are  allowed  to  grow.  Their  chief  enemy  is 
the  slug  when  the  plants  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  but  a  ring  of  salt  round  each 
plant  will  circumvent  the  slug,  and  when, 
the  salt  is  washed  in  by  the  several  waterings 
the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  much  more 
rapid.  Good  stout  stakes  should  be  given 
each  plant,  for  the  wind  plays  sad  havoc 


The  late  Dean  Hole. — For  the  motto  on 
the  central  light  of  the  stained-glass  window 
which  is  being  placed  in  Caunton  Church  as- 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Hole,  who  was 
vicar  of  the  parish  from  1850  to  1887,  and  who; 
lies  buried  close  by,  a  singularly  appropriate- 
text  has  been  chosen.  It  is  from  Isaiah 
xxxV.  1,  "The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  bios-, 
som  as  a  Rose,”  recalling  the  fame  of  the 
late  Dean  as  a  rosarian,  and  the  charming 
Rose  garden  he  cultivated  in  this  parish. 
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A  Dwarf  Rhododendron  (Rhododendron  racemosum). 


A  Giant  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus). 


Solomon's  Seal 
(Polygonatum  multiflorum). 


A  Villa  Rock  Garden  at  Nor.h  Berwick. 


- -  -  ■  I 

Hardy  ^  Tende 
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A  Giant  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Orniihogalum  arcuatum). 


The  Bird's-foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata). 


lutterwort  (Pinguicula  caudata). 


5lants 


FOR  ALL  TASTES. 


A  Fine  Adiantum  farleyense. 
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Notes  on  .  .  . 

Our  Illustrations. 

ON  CENTRE  SHEET  (pages  800  and  801). 


Rhododendron  racemosum. 

Our  illustration  of  this  beautiful  little 
Rhododendron  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
subject,  A  single  plant,  as  a  picture,  would 
have  been  more  effective  than  a  whole  bed  of 
young  plants.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction  from  western  China,  and  flowers 
most  profusely  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  It 
is  a  small-growing  species  at  its  best,  but 
the  number  and  size  of  the  flowers  which  each 
plant  produces  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  planters.  In  relation  to  the 
size  of  it  the  plant  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  rockery. 

The  plants  shown  vary  from  6in.  to  18in.  in 
height,  and  flower  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  so  that  they 
appear  in  racemes  as  the  specific  name  would 
indicate.  They  are,  however,  in  clusters,  but 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  top  of  the 
shoots,  they  are  produced  all  along  the  sides. 
They  are  bright  rosy-purple,  deepening  to¬ 
wards  the  edges,  and  are  very  pretty  when  a 
well-grown  plant  is  seen.  It  may  also  be 
grown  in  pots  or  beds,  but  we  think  it  can 
never  look  more  interesting  than  when 
planted  in  a  pocket  of  peaty  soil  on  the 
rockery,  where  it  will  flower  in  the  early 
part  of  summer. 

A  Giant  Sunflower. 

A  reader  sends  us  a  photo  of  a  larger  Sun¬ 
flower  than  is  usually  seen  in  cottage  and 
villa  gardens,  and  indicates  good  culture. 
Usually  the  Sunflowers  in  such  positions  are 
only  4ft.  to  5ft.  in  height,  indicating  soil  that 
seldom  gets  much  working  and  still  less 
manuring.  To  get  a  Sunflower  of  the  size 
of  which  it  is  capable,  it  requires  good  feed¬ 
ing  to  support  its  enormous  leaves  and  big 
flower  heads.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  well -manured  in  the  autumn.  The  cul¬ 
tivator,  if  he  raises  it  under  glass,  should 
also  transplant  it  into  a  box,  and  finally 
place  it  in  the  open  ground  before  it  gets 
stunted  by  overcrowding.  During  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  soil  should  be  frequently 
stirred  on  the  surface,  and  water  given  in  dry 
weather  if  specimens  of  large  size  are  wanted. 
The  specimen  under  notice  stands  lift.  lO^in. 
high,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  E.  Wells,  of  Bedford 
Street,  Walworth,  is  quite  proud  of  it. 

Rockery  in  a  Villa  Garden. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  object  of  showing  that  in¬ 
teresting  bits  of  rockery  may  be  added  to  any 
garden,  even  of  small  dimensions,  if  the 
owner  takes  the  proper  means  of  adopting 
this  style  of  gardening.  It  is  certainly  an 
admirable  way  of  getting  a  great  amount  of 
pleasure  and  occupation,  as  well  as  recrea¬ 
tion,  out  of  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The 
rockery  in  question  is  in  the  garden  sur¬ 
rounding  St.  Andrew  Cottage,  St.  Andrew 
Street,  North  Berwick.  The  ground  behind 
the  house  rises  with  a  fairly  steep  slope,  so 
that  the  edge  of  this  next  the  walk  makes  it 
doubly  suitable  for  this  style  of  gardening. 
The  rockery  practically  acts  as  a  retaining 
wall  to  the  lawn  above  it,  and  affords  nooks 
and  crevices  for  a  great  variety  of  plants. 


Mr.  A.  Wright  is  the  builder  and  owner  of 
this  rockery,  and  also  got  together  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

Having  been  recently  constructed,  the 
rocks  are  not  yet  fully  covered  by  the  plants, 
which  will  finally  grow  over  the  ledges,  drap¬ 
ing  them  to  some  extent.  In  the  more  shady 
angles  and  nooks  many  ;  interesting  British 
Ferns  have  been  planted,  including  the  Holly 
Fern  and  the  H  ay  -scented  F  e  r  n .  The  flower¬ 
ing  plants  include  a  large  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  which  we  need  not  mention  in  detail,  as 
the  plants  actually  grown  on  any  rockery 
depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  owner  and  his 
opportunities  for  getting  a  collection  to¬ 
gether.  There  are,  however,  numerous  spring¬ 
flowering  plants  in  the  way  of  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  later  on  the  Saxifrages, 
Bellflowers,  Thrift,  Pinks,  Foam  Flower, 
Himalayan  Primroses,  and  many  other  things, 
all  interesting  and  doubly  ornamental  from 
their  being  grown  in  a  natural  way  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rocks.  The  border  away  at  the 
top  of  the  picture  is  occupied  with  Sweet 
Peas  and  Nasturtiums  in  front  of  them.  Mr. 
Wright  is  an  adept  at  this  kind  of  work. 

SolomonVSeal  (Polygonatum  multiflorum). 

The  spray  of  this  old-fashioned  plant  intro¬ 
duced  here  is  to  remind  our  readers  how  use¬ 
ful  it  is  for  forcing.  The  waxy-looking, 
creamy-white  flowers  are  quaint  in  their  way, 
and  their  association  with  the  foliage  on 
the  under  side  of  a  beautiful  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  makes  the  plant  highly  interest¬ 
ing.  When  forced  the  leaves  maintain  a 
tender  green  colour  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Indeed, 
we  think  that  the  foliage  in  this  case  is  quite 
as  attractive  as  the  flowers. 

The  rhizomes  should  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  after  the  foliage  dies  down  and 
sorted  into  sizes  suitable  for  potting  up  to 
be  forced  later  on.  New  plantations  can  also 
be  made  in  the  autumn,  as  the  rhizomes  will 
get  well  established  earlier  than  if  planting 
was  deferred  till  spring.  The  old  crowns, 
after  having  been  forced,  may  be  grown  again 
to  forcing  size,  but  it  takes  some  time  and 
trouble.  If  sufficient  crowns  are  at  hand  to 
make  a  plantation  without  being  forced  they 
will  soon  get  established,  and  reach  a  good 
flowering  size  sooner  than  if  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  subjected  to  that  operation. 

Adiantum  farleyense. 

The  picture  of  this  shows  a  splendid  piece  of 
the  popular  and  handsome  Fern  which  was 
grown  by  Mr.  Adams,  gardener  to  Sir  George 
Shiffner,  C’oombe,  Lewes.  The  specimen  was 
exhibited  amongst  a  group  which  won  the 
first  prize  at  the  Brighton  Flower  Show  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season. 

More  people  attempt  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  than  succeed  with  it,  although  gardeners 
have  learned  much  since  it  was  first  brought 
into  cultivation.  In  those  early  days  peat- 
was  largely  recommended,  if,  indeed,  it  did 
not  form  the  entire  compost  for  the  potting  of 
Adiantums.  Since  then,  however,  they  have 
discovered  that  good  fibrous  loam  should  form 


the  staple  of  the  Compost,  and  that  A.  farley¬ 
ense  may  be  grown  with  remarkable  success. 
Plants  do  ultimately  overgrow  themselves, 
and,  the  older  portions  being  in  the  centre, 
are  liable  to  die  away.  This,  of  course,  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  when  it  happens  the 
best  plan  is  to  break  up  the  plant  into  con¬ 
venient  piieces  and  put  each  in  a  separate 
pot,  growing  them  on  again  to  large  size  if 
needed.  None  of  the  Adiantums  or  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  are  more  effective  than  this 
plumose  variety  of  A.  tenerum  when  well 
grown. 

The  Mexican  Butterwort  (Pinguicnla 
caudata). 

The  Butterworts  are  so  seldom  seen  in 
gardens  that  many  persons  would  be  entirely 
unacquainted  with  them  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  of  our  native  species,  Pinguieula  vulgaris, 
being  fairly  abundant  in  many  localities.  On 
marshy  commons  and  in  the  drier  portions  of 
bogs  this  “  Bullen  Root  ”  (as  the  local  cottage 
folk  call  it)  may  frequently  be  observed  in 
company  with  the  Sundew  and  many  other 
of  our  native  moisture-loving  plants.  Those 
who  admire  this  quaint  little  herb,  with  its 
purplish  blossoms  and  greasy  succulent 
leaves,  would  be  charmed  with  the  species 
illustrated  to-day,  the  Mexican  Butterwort, 
which  is  quite  the  queen  of  the  genus.  A 
native  of  Mexico  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Central  America,  it  is  found  in  moist  and 
shady  spots  at  altitudes  reaching  to  8,000ft. 
or  9,000ft.,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  about  the 
year  1880. 

The  blossoms,  which  are  solitary,  are  borne 
on  the  end  of  very  hairy  scapes  5in.  to  lOin. 
in  height.  The  form  of  the  flowers  can  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  and  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  that  they  are  about  lin.  across,  and 
of  the  brightest  magenta  hue,  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  white  eye.  The  projecting  tail-like 
spur  behind  reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  long- 
spurred  Columbine,  and  gives  the  plant  its 
specific  name.  The  leaves  form  a  dense  little 
rosette  closely  resembling  an  Echeveria  during 
the  spring,  while  in  summer  the  foliage 
broadens  out  and  undergoes  a  considerable 
change  in  appearance.  The  leaves,  as  with 
other  members  of  the  genus,  are  fleshy  and 
greasy,  and  before  the  plant  ceases  growing 
it  forms  a  peculiar  tufted  mass  of  thick  fleshy 
scales.  These,  if  taken  off  and  inserted  in 
live  'Sphagnum  moss,  soon  root  and  form 
plants,  which  should  be  potted  in  peat  and 
loam,  and  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  our  bog  gardens,  this  species 
is  not  hardy,  and  must  be  kept  indoors  in  a 
cool  or  intermediate  temperature.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  freedom  with  which'  it  blooms,  and 
also  the  long  period  over  which  it  continues 
to  produce  its  exquisite  blossoms,  it  is  rather 
singular  that  it  should  not  be  more  often  met 
with,  especially  when  its  culture  presents  so 
few  difficulties. 

A  very  beautiful  and  improved  form  of  this 
plant  under  the  name  of  P.  caudata  superba 
was  exhibited  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on 
March  10th,  1903,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
when  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  This 
variety,  which  was  raised  from  seed,  has  a 
larger  and  brighter  flower  than  the  type,  and 
is  considerably  superior  to  it.  A.  R.  G. 

The  Bird’s-foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata). 

Few  plants  of  the  Viola  tribe  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  this  dwarf  and  beautiful  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  rock  garden.  The  specific  name 
refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are 
cut  into  five  or  seven  linear  pieces,  entirely 
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different  from  any  other  Viola  in  the  garden. 
The  flowers  are  relatively  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant,  and  of  a  lively  bine-purple.  They 
just  show  themselves  clear  above  the  foliage, 
and  each  plant  consisting  of  a  tuft,  it  is  both 
neat  and  highly  interesting.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  a  plant  in  a  pot,  but  it 
was  flowering  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
rockery  at  Kew  about  the  third  week  of  May. 
It  continued,  however,  for  several  weeks  in 
bloom,  having  been  flowering  for  some  time 
before  it  was  photographed. 

A  Giant  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum 

arcuatum). 

Oar  illustration  of  this  plant  shows  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  highly  interesting  species  that  is 
much  neglected  in  private  gardens.  As 
grown  on  a  border  at  Kew,  the  leaves  look 
rather  uninteresting,  because  they  are  just 
fading  by  the  time  the  plants  come  into 
bloom.  For  that  reason  it  would  be  best  to 
plant  clumps  of  bulbs  in  the  mixed'  border, 


where  the  bare  space  occupied  by  the  leaves 
will  not  be  seen  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 
In  other  words,  it  should  be  planted  behind 
some  subject  that  will  hide  the  bare  ground. 

The  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft., 
and  produce  a  long  raceme  of  flowers  that 
commence  expanding  about  the  middle  of  the 
stem  and  gradually  expand  towards  the  top. 
The  period  covered  by  the  flowering  is  thus 
of  some  extent.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
with  a  narrow  green  stripe  on  the  back  of  the 
segments.  In  general  features,  therefore, 
they  are  like  the  ordinary  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
but  much  more  effective  and  interesting. 
There  are  species  of  Star  of  Bethlehem  in 
which  the  common  stalk  does  not  rise  above 
the1  soil,  so  that  the  flowers  simply  nestle 
amongst  the  leaves'.  Those  who  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  bulbs  of  this  species 
should  now  plant  them  in  good-sized  clumps 
in  the  mixed  border  by  way  of  variation  to 
the  later  flowering  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia 
candicans). 


VEGETABLES 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

VII.— RUNNER  BEANS. 


WS,. 


A  great  quantity  of  Beans  may  be  gathered 
off  a  row'  20  ft.  long.  I  have  growm  this  kind 
of  Bean  on  the  same  ground  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  previously,  I  was  told,  a  row  of 
Runner  Beans  had  been  grown  in  exactly  the 
same  position  sixty  years.  The  row  extended 
to  a  little  more  than  300  ft., "and,  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  a  profitable  crop,  I  may  state  that 
I  gathered  forty  pecks  from  the  row  during 
one  month,  one  of  the  hottest  months  of  an 
extremely  hot  summer.  One  need  not  hesitate 
to  sow  these  Beans  in  the  same  position  year 
after  year,  though  a  change  of  soil  is  certainly 
beneficial  when  it  can  be  managed. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  best  soil  is  a 
rich  medium  loam.  In  a  very  light  soil  the 
plants  grow  rapidly  at  first,  but  later,  if  a  dry 
spell  of  weather  obtains,  the  plants  cast  many 
flowers  and  do  not  “  set  ”  freely.  The  position 
should  be  an  open  one  if  possible,  though  very 
fine  crops  of  these  Beans  are  often  obtained 
from  plants  growm  in  the  partial  shade  of  trees. 

Preparing  the  Ground  and  Sowing  the 
Seeds  —A  deep  trench  is  generally  opened 
down  to  the  colder  subsoil,  some  manure  is 
placed  in,  mixed  with  the  cold  subsoil,  and  the 
seeds  are  sown  on  it  and  covered.  Now,  this 
method  is  quite  w'rong.  The  roots  of  Runner 
Beans  travel  far  afield,  and  the  best  wTay  to 
prepare  the  ground  is  to  heavily  manure  a 
space  at  least  4  ft.  wide,  dig  in  the  manure 
and  then  open  out  two  drills  right  in  the 


centre.  The  drills  should  be  3  in.  deep  and 
9  in.  apart ;  sow  the  seeds  in  the  drills  6  in. 
apart. 

Like  the  dwarf  kind,  early  sowfing  is  not 
profitable.  The  dates  given  for  the  sowing  of 
the  dwarf  kind  are  suitable  for  these.  Do  not 
sow  your  Beans  near  any  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
or  broccoli  crops,  as  the  latter,  being  such  gross 
feeders,  rob  the  Beans  of  much  nourishment, 
and  cause  many  flow'ers  to  drop  off. 

Summer  Treatment — Stake  the  young- 
plants  directly  they  are  forming  the  first  rough 
leaves.  Place  one  stake  to  each  plant,  selecting 
those  which  are  about  7  ft.  long,  and  make  them, 
secure  near  the  top  to  other  stakes  laid  on  them 
in  the  forks  made  by  the  two  row's  crossing. 

This  plan  is,  perhaps,  more  profitable  than 
the  method  of  growing  three  plants  triangular 
fashion,  and  fastening  them  to  one  stake.  In 
the  latter  case  the  plants  are  topped,  and  form 
bushes  about  4  feet  high. 

Insect  Pests  - — Red  spider  and  thrip  infest 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  dry  w'eather,  and 
should  be  got  rid  of  in  the  same  way  as  advised 
in  the  case  of  Dwarf  Beans.  But  it  is  not  often 
that  well-cared-for  crops  are  attacked  by  these 
insects  to  any  serious  extent. 

Varieties. — ITe  Plus  Ultra,  Champion,  Titan 
Best  of  All,  Giant  Scarlet. 

In  season  from  July  to  November. 

G. 


A  Fine  Strain  of  Nemesia. 

(Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni.) 

Hitherto  this  annual  has  been  character¬ 
ised  by  many  fine  varieties,  differing  chiefly 
in  colour.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  habit  of 
the  plants  was  bad,  and  unless  very  carefully 
growm  each  individual  had  a  leggy  appear¬ 
ance.  At  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
August  15th  a  very  fine  strain  was  exhibited, 
consisting  of  selections  from  the  original  in 
tw'enty-four  distinct  colours. 

The  plants  were  characterised  not  only  by 
beautiful  flowers  and  a  great  profusion  of 
them,  but  the  habit  of  the  plants  was  entirely 
different  from  what  is  usually  seen  in  N. 


strumosa  Suttoni.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  selection  of  plants  of  very  free 
branching  habit,  as  well  as  for  different 
colours^  Amongst  them  might  have  been  seen 
chrome-yellow,  golden-yellow,  orange-yellow, 
and  orange-scarlet  flowers,  deepening  still 
to  red  and  fiery  crimson.  These  all  refer  to 
flowers  of  self  colour — that  is,  uniform  hues. 

Another  section  of  them  might  be  described 
as  bi-colours-,  with  one  lip  of  the  flower  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  other  in  very  striking 
fashion,  owing  to  the  remarkable  combination 
of  colours  in  one  flower.  For  instance, 
amongst  these  bi-colours-  one  individual  had 
four  -segments  of  the  flowers  of  a  rich  violet 
and  the  lower  lip  pink.  Another  flower  had 
a  pale  purple  upper  lip  and  a  white  lower  one. 


In  a  third  case  the  upper  segments  were  choco¬ 
late-red,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  white 
lip.  Still  another  type  had  a  marbled-purple 
upper  lip  and  a  creamy-white  lower  one. 

These  plants  were  only  6in.  to  9in.  high, 
very  bushy,  and  remarkably  floriferous.  This 
strain  would  make  a  much  finer  bedding  plant 
than  the  original.  The  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  new  type  is  so  remarkable  that 
one  could  almost  feel  certain  that  two  species 
had  been  connected  in  the  parentage. 


Supplementary  Rfplies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 

Ants  and  Fruit. 

The  best  way  I  know  for  getting  rid  of  ants 
is  by  pouring  paraffin  oil  liberally  in  their  runs 
or  nests  when  these  are  not  near  the  roots  of 
plants,  in  which  case  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water  may  be  used. 
I  do  not  know  what  happens  to  the  stray  ants 
when  nests  are  thus  treated,  but  they  generally 
disappear.  Occasionally  a  new  colony  is 
founded,  but  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
ridding  a  house  or  small  plot  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  creatures  in  a  very  short  time. 

Wm.  Taylor. 


Holly  Hedge. 

I  can  thoroughly  recommend  “  M.  J.  R.”  to 
try  the  secateurs  in  preference  to  the  more 
generally  used  shears  when  trimming  his  Holly 
hedge,  providing  he  does  not  mind  the  opera¬ 
tion  taking  up  a  little  more  of  his  gardener’s 
time  than  is  the  case  when  the  shears  are  used. 
I  have  seen  this  method  habitually  adopted 
with  excellent  results.  Every  shoot  should  be 
cut  back  to  within  the  edge  of  the  hedge,  and 
the  clipped  and  mutilated  appearance  of  the 
leaves  which  he  complains  of — and  they  are 
indeed  an  eyesore — and  which  is  usually  so 
painfully  patent  in  shears-trimmed  hedges  in 
general,  is  entirely  done  away.  An  even,  neat, 
and  level,  though  not  a  table-like  surface  can 
be  easily  maintained  if  the  work  is  properly 
attended  to  every  year,  and  the  hedge  will 
have  a  much  nicer  appearance  in  every  way. 
The  only  drawback  to  this  method  is  the  extra 
time  it  entails.  But,  where  beauty  rather  than 
quickness  is  the  object,  this  will  not  be  grudged. 
Specimen  Holly  trees  should  also  be  trimmed 
in  this  way.  Dunn. 


Roses  and  Other  Shrubs  for  Sandy  Soil 
near  the  Sea. 

The  smooth-leaved  R.  wichuraiana  and  its 
many  beautiful  hybrids  ramble  enough  to 
satisfy  anyone,  and  grow  and  flower  more 
freely  in  light  sandy  soil  than  Ramblers,  such 
as  Crimson  Rambler,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia. 
If  it  is  decided  to  attempt  the  culture  of  Roses 
heavy  top  dressings  of  cow  manure  are  very 
beneficial,  and  should  be  given  twice  annually, 
in  October  and  again  in  April.  As  the  garden 
is  small  large  shrubs  will  be  out  of  place,  but 
there  are  many  beautiful  ones  to  choose  from 
for  such  a  favoured  locality.  Evergreens  would 
include  Azara  microphylla,  Berberis  steno- 
phylla,  Cassinia  fulvida,;Choisya  ternata,  Cistus, 
especially  C.  formosus,  C.  lusitanicus,  C.  lada- 
niferus,  and  Olearia  Haastii.  Deciduous 
shrubs,  such  as  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  the 
newer  Buddleias  (almost  evergreen),  and 
Deutzias,  all  do  well  near  the  sea  in  sandy  soil. 
For  creepers  to  grow  on  the  house,  Berberi- 
dopsis  corallina  and  Camellias  might  be  tried 
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on  the  north,  Escallonia  macrantha  and  lang- 
leyensis  on  the  south,  Euonyinous  and  Coton  - 
easters  on  the  east  and  west  if  much  exposed 
to  the  sea  winds.  J.  Comber. 

The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


Lawn  Sand  and  Weeds. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  lawn  sand  has 
not  killed  the  largest  and  strongest  growing 
weeds,  make  a  strong  solution  of  household 
soda  in  boiling  water,  making  it  very,  very- 
strong.  Fill  a  small  oilcan  with  this  solu¬ 
tion,  and  then  force  the  fine  point  well  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  weed.  Pinch  the  bulb 
of  can  so  as  to  squirt  the  soda  water  out  into 
the  roots,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  worst 
weed  will  be  a  “goner.”  Be  careful  with 
the  soda,  as  it  may  skin  your  hands  if  spilt. 
It  will  kill  any  plant  or  small  insect  that  it 
touches,  but  it  is  not  so  deadly  a  thing  to 
use  as  vitriol  or  pure  carbolic,  both  of  which 
are  sometimes  recommended  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  The  soda  is  in  almost  every 
household.  A  lump  of  rough  salt  answers 
the  same  purpose  if  put  on  each  crown,  and 
is  said  to  fertilise  the  grass,  but  I  take  this 
“  cum  grano  saiis,”  as  I  think  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  spread  and  kill  the  surrounding  grass 
before  it  did  any  good,  although  a  very  slight 
dusting  of  salt  sprinkled  over  the  lawn 
between  heavy  showers  has  a  wonderful  effect, 
and  retains  the  moisture  to  give  a  very  green 
appearance.  Some  lawns  are  only  weedy 
through  poverty,  and  after  killing  all  the 
worst  weeds  with  lawn  sand,  etc.,  a  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  over  the  surface  before  the 
autumn  and  winter  rains  is  an  effective  and 
cheap  manure  where  expense  is  an  object. 
The  weekly  sweepings  from  the  kitchener 
should  be  collected  in  an  old  tub  or  box,  and 
then  there  need  be  no  trouble  with  the  sweep, 
as  I  see  is  sometimes  the  case,  although  I 
have  never  found  him  unwilling  to  leave  as 
much  as  I  can  use  when  asked  to. 

D.  Y.  E. 


Plot  of  Ground  for  Flower  Garden. 

Perhaps  these  few  words  may  be  of  use  to 
“  Ignoramus.”  The  plot  of  ground  he  wishes 
to  convert  into  a  flower  garden  could  be  made 
pretty  by  the  following  subjects  for  spring. 
He  should  now  begin  to  get  the  ground  in 
order  so  as  to  be  able  to  plant  bulbs  in 
November.  Thoroughly  trench  and  dig  the 
soil ;  clear  off  all  stones,  weeds,  etc.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  require  much  manure,  as 
the  plot  has  been  used  for  fowls.  Procure 
from  a  nurseryman  100  bulbs  of  Tulips  or 
Narcissus,  which  would  not  cost  a  great  deal, 
and  carefully  plant  in  November.  He  would 
be  certain  to  have  a  bright  display  in  the 
spring  from  these,  if  the  bulbs  are  sound. 
After  these  have  finished  flowering  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  till  next  planting  time.  During  the 
summer  months  a  bright  display  could  be 
made  by  such  subjects  as  Geraniums  and 
Ageratum,  Verbenas,  etc.,  which  could  be 
procured  cheap  from  nurserymen.  A  good 
Geranium  for  “  Ignoramus  ”  would  be  Henry 
Jacoby  or  John  Gibbons.  Both  of  these  are 
excellent  for  bedding  purposes,  and  with 
Ageratum  as  edging,  would  last  through  the 
summer.  Amateur. 


The  Gardeners’  Rotal  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution. — The  committee  acknowledge  with 
grateful  thanks  the  sum  of  £8  17s.  4d.  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  vicar,  being 
amount  of  offertories  at  the  harvest  festival 
services  in  Shirley  Church  on  the  1st  inst. 


The  early  autumn  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  4th  inst.,  when  a 
magnificent  display  was  made.  Large-flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums  were  not  in  great  force, 
although  there  were  some  splendid  stands 
in  the  competitive  classes.  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  chiefly  used  for  garden 
decoration,  for  decorative  work  in  the  cut 
state,  and  for  market  purposes,  were'  exhibited 
in  great  quantities.  Almost  every  trade 
grower  of  Chrysanthemums  had  a  good  dis¬ 
play  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  in  their 
exhibits.  Besides  Chrysanthemums,  there 
were  also  splendid  displays  of  Dahlias,  in¬ 
cluding  Cactus,  Pompon,  single,  and  other 
varieties,  but  the  first  three  types  were  cer¬ 
tainly  splendidly  represented. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  also  m  great 
force,  particularly  Michaelmas  Daisies,  which 
adorned  almost  every  exhibit  in  which  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  represented. 
This  is  what  one  might  expect,  seeing  that 
both  types  are  now  making  the  borders  gay  in 
almost  every  garden  where  hardy  plants  re¬ 
ceive  the  proper  attention.  It  is  now  possible 
from  these  exhibits  to  make  selections  of 
several  dozen  varieties  that  would  be  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  garden,  and  certainly  take  away 
the  reproach  of  former  times  that  Michaelmas 
Daisies  were  a  weedy  lot.  Even  the  smallest 
flowering  types,  if  properly  cared  for,  can 
prove  highly  ornamental  even  in  select  collec¬ 
tions. 

A  weedy  appearance  is  brought  about  by 
allowing  them  to  grow  practically  wild,  to 
run  into  each  other,  and  to  crowd  one  another 
until  only  a  small  proportion  of  bloom  can 
be  produced  by  each  stem.  The  proper  way 
to  grow  these  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  to  give 
them  a  proper  amount  of  room  to  begin  with, 
and  every  spring  and  summer  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sterns  sufficiently  to  leave  room  for 
every  one  to  make  its  proper  growth  and 
develop  its  natural  quantity  of  flowers. 
Under  such  conditions  many  of  them  flower 
from  the  top  almost  to  the  base  of  the  stems, 
as  could  be  seen  by  the  specimens  shown  at 
the  Ciystal  Pala.ce  and  also  in  garden  collec¬ 
tions  where  they  are  properly  attended  to. 
All  these  things  taken  together  produced  an 
exhibition  well  worthy  of  inspection.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  present 
that  no  finer  October  display  had  ever  been 
got  together  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  stand  of 
twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties 
shown  by  Mr.  George  Halsey,  gardener  to 
Jeremiah  Lyon,  Esq.  ,  Riddings  Court,  Cater- 
ham  Valley,  was  certainly  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  and  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
November  exhibit.  His  finest  blooms  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mme.  Gustave  Henri,  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  George 
Mileham,  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Alverstone,  and 
others.  There  was  only  one  really  weak  bloom 
in  the  exhibit.  The  second  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  gardener  to  E.  Wor- 
mald,  Esq.,  Grass  Park  House,  Finchley, 
N.W.,  who  had  somewhat  smaller  blooms. 


Mr.  George  Halsey  also  took  the  lead  for 
twelve  Japanese  blooms,  showing  a  dozen 
grand  specimens.  In  an  open  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  early -flowering  Chrysanthemums 
distinct,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  John 
Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  near  Glas¬ 
gow.  He  had  grand  bunches  of  good  varieties 
in  season. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  early- 
flowering  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Wood  view 
Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  London, 
N. ,  who  is  a  specialist  in  this  class  of  flowers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  very  extensive  exhibit  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Roses,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  was  made  by 
Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk.  The 
Roses  were  charmingly  fresh,  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Cactus  Dahlias  constituted  the  feature 
of  this  very  large  group.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  set 
up  a  beautiful  circular  group  on  the  floor, 
consisting  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  a  mass  of 
Golden  Rods  on  the  top.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Eeltham,  Middlesex,  had  an  extensive 
and  very  effective  group  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Cactus,  and  Pompon  Dah¬ 
lias  and  tuberous  Begonias.  Several  of  the 
Dahlias  were  set  up  at  the  back  on  tall 
bamboo  stands,  and  intermixed  with  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  which  served  to  show  off  the 
Dahlias  splendidly  by  contrast.  (Gold  Medal.) 

A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  went  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  for  large  collections  of  Michael- 
mgs  Daisies  and  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  All  of  these  were  carefully  named, 
and  the  varieties  of  Asters  were  certainly  fine. 
He  also  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for 
Chrysanthemum  Moneymaker,  a  pure  white 
early  market  variety,  and  a  similar  reward  for 
Maxim,  with  crimson  flowers  and  an  old  gold 
reverse.  This  also  is  suited  for  market. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  also  went  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  for  a 
splendid  display  of  single  and  Cactus  Dahlias. 
They  had  forty-eight  varieties  of  singles  ; 
Pompon  and  show  Dahlias  were  also  repre¬ 
sented. 

A  large  Silver  Medal  went  to  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  many  varieties.  They  also  received 
First-class  Certificates  for  Chrysanthemums 
Goacher’s  Pink  and  Harrie. 

A  large  Silver  Medal  was  also  awarded  to 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  for 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  in  many 
cases  disbudded  with  large  flowers.  They  re¬ 
ceived  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Perle  Chatillonnaise. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  also  received 
a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

A  Silver  Medal  went  to  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries.  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  for  a  showy  exhibit  of  tuberous 
Begonias.  They  also  had  a  group  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Tumford  Hall  well 
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irrown.  We  also  noted  that  they  took  the 
tirst  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  David  Russell,  Brentwood,  Essex,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  very  use¬ 
ful  Conifers,  tree  Ivies,  Pampas  Grass,  and 
several  varieties  of  Clematis,  including  C. 
grata. 

Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  had  a  fine 
cn-oup  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
backed  up  with  a  row  of  them  in  tall  bamboo 
stands.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Silver  Medals  also  went  to  Messrs.  G.  and 
G.  Adams,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  Fi'ank 
Brazier,  Addison  Road,  Caterham,  for  groups 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 


A  Beautiful  Chinese  Lily 

Lilium  leucanthum. 

(See  Supplement.) 

About  the  middle  of  August  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  bed  of  Lilies  might  have  been  seen  near 
the  Palm  House  at  Kew.  The  bed  was  cir¬ 
cular,  and  only  a  small  one,  so  that  the  Lilies, 
having  flowered  splendidly,  were  remarkably 
conspicuous.  The  plants  were  about  35ft. 
high.  The  bulbs  seemed  to  have  been  im¬ 
ported,  as  the  colour  varied  considerably. 
The  funnel-shaped  flowers  were  6in.  long, 
nearly  horizontal,  white  inside  and  likewise 
on  the  outside,  where  the  plants  were  true  to 
name.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  ai  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  colour,  the  three  outer 
segments  being  deeply  suffused  with  reddish- 
purple  on  the  back,  with  a  red  rib  on  the  back 
of  the  inner  segments.  Those  which  seemed 
to  accord  with  the  name  above  given  were 
white  on  both  surfaces. 

The  stems  carried  100  to  150  leaves  of  a  rich 
dark  green  colour,  and  were  surmounted  by  an 
umbel  of  two  to  eight  of  these  large  and 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  the  number  being 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
Numerous  small  bulbils  are  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
stem. 

Cdmpared  with  L.  Brownii,  to  which  it  is 
allied,  the  above  Lily  is  a  stronger  grower, 
reaching  a  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.  The  flowers 
also  seem  to  be  of  greater  substance,  and  the 
variation  in  colour  amongst  imported  bulbs 
is  considerable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  name  would  indicate  that  they  are  white. 
In  some  individuals  the  rosy  colour  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  tire  back  of  the  outer  segments,  but 
also  suffuses  the  flower  as  a  whole.  Another 
point  is  that  the  leaves  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  closely  placed  upon  the 
istem  than  in  Brownii  and  the  bracts,  forming 
the  whorl,  from  which-  the  flowers  spring,  are 
shorter  and  broader  than  in  L.  Brownii.  The 
colour  on  the  back  of  the-  segments  does  not 
seem  to  get  so  intensely  dark  as  it  does  on 
the  typical  L.  Brownii.  The  most  marked 
distinction  is  the  presence  of  bulbils  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  L.  leucanthum  and  not 
in  tire  other.  In  the  matter  of  cultivation  no 
difference  of  treatment  between  the  two  would 
seem  to  be  necessary. 

“  The  Advertisers’  Year  Book  ”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  Dawson  and  Co.,  42,  Norfolk 
Street,  W.C.  Its  aim  is  to  be  of  practical 
up-to-date  service  to  advertisers  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  their  advertising  pro¬ 
jects.  It  gives  handy  working  lists  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines, and  periodicals  in  town 
and  country,  as  well  as  a  number  of  inform¬ 
ing  articles  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  art 
and  business  of  advertising.  In  addition  a 
good  deal  of  general  advertising  information  is 
given,  including  particulars  of  towns  accord¬ 
ing  to  population,  ratable  values,  etc. 


.  .  USEEUL  .  . 

Garden  Devices. 


How  to  Catch  Earwigs. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  is  to  place  pots  on 
stakes  partly  filled  with  hay  or  paper,  but  no 
one  will  deny  that  these  are  most  unsightly. 
A  better  way,  as  shown  in  sketch,  is  to  obtain 
some  hollow-stemmed  growth,  as  Bean  or 
Parsnip  stalks.  Anything  of  this  nature  _  is 
suitable  if  it  can  be  obtained  from  six  to  nine 
inches  long.  Tie  strings  to  these  in  the  middle, 
'  one  foot  long,  making  a  loop  to  hang  over 


To  Catch  Earwigs. 

sticks  or  stakes.  Have  a  little  paraffin  in  a  tin, 
and  go  round  every  morning,  blowing  the  ear¬ 
wigs  into  this.  This  device  is  hardly  seen 
hanging  among  the  foliage,  is  quicker,  and  can 
be  left  on  Chrysanthemums  after  being  housed 
when  many  can  be  caught.  These  tubes  should 
be  saved  from  year  to  year.  I  can  only  add 
from  experience  I  have  destroyed  thousands 
in  this  way.  G.  Waller. 

,  Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 


Garden  Scrapers. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  scrapers  in 
the  garden  are  necessary,  more  especially  when 
the  soil  is  of  a  sticky  character,  and  if  made  by 
the  diagrams  given  will  not  look  conspicuous, 
but  prove  most  useful  in  a  well-ordered  garden. 


< - 20* - > 


No  1  is  made  from  iron  a  quarter-inch  thick, 
the  top  being  drawn  off  chisel  shape,  and  the 
bottom  pointed  is  all  that  is  required.  No.  2 
is  round  bar  iron,  one  inch  in  diameter,  this 
turned  as  shown,  pointed,  and  the  top  flattened 
out.  Drive  into  the  soil  one  foot  at  points 


where  most  required ;  here  they  will  last  for 
years,  and  will  only  need  lifting  occasionally 
if  found  to  sink  too  much. 

G.  Waller. 

Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 


THE  .  .  . 

ONION  MAGGOT.  .  . 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  IT. 


The  above  is  a  subject  which  seems  to  be 
a  growing  evil  throughout  the  country,  and 
divers  opinions  as  to  cause  and  remedies  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time,  but  still 
the  pest  prevails,  until  one  almost  gives  up  in 
despair.  No  one,  I  think,  could  have  been 
more  tried  than  myself,  for  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  my  Onions  have  come  up  well,  and 
grown  to  my  delight,  but  alas  !  when  thinning 
tifne  came  round  I  have  found  the  dreaded 
pest  in  patches  all  over  the  bed,  and,  despite 
all  precautions  taken,  in  a  short  time  every¬ 
thing  was  devoured. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  on  light 
sandy  soil  the  grub  prevails  the  most,  there¬ 
fore  I  strongly  recommend  to  all  those  who 
have  such  to  deal  with  to  cover  the  portion 
of  ground  to  be  allotted  to  Onions  the  next 
year  with  clay  at  the  rate  of  one  cartload 
to  every  four  poles  of  ground  ;  in  many  cases 
this  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  lack  of  that 
commodity  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  where 
it  can  be  done  I  am  sure  it  will  repay  any 
trouble  and  cost  incurred.  The  soil  here  is 
of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  it  was  always 
considered  impossible  to  grow  good  Onions 
on  it.  After  a  trial  and  a  failure,  I  obtained 
some  clay,  and  covered  the  ground  in  the 
proportion  as  above,  getting  it  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  spreading  it  all  over  the 
ground  to  lay  all  winter,  knocking  it  about 
after  every  frost,  when  it  crumbled  readily. 
In  February  the  ground  was  dug  deeply,  and 
some  good  stable  manure  worked  in.  About 
the  first  week  in  March,  or  as  soon  as  the 
land  was  dry  enough,  after  being  well  trodden 
and  some-  soot  raked  in,  the  seed  was  sown. 
When  the  plants  had  got  their  second  leaf,  a 
watering  was  given  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  common  salt  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  at  the  rate  of  a  48-size  pot  to  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  This  was  done  about  three 
times  in  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards,  when 
they  began  to  grow  well,  the  same  mixture  of 
salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  sown  thinly 
along  the  rows  and  watered  in  once  a  week. 
This  seems  to  make  the  plants  grow  quickly 
and  get  strong  enough  to  avoid  attack  from 
the  maggot,  although  there  may  still  be  some 
left.  I  have  about  eight  poles  of  Onions  ; 
four  were  treated  as  above,  and  the  ground 
has  had  Onions  on  it  for  five  years.  The  other 
four  poles  were  treated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  left  to  take  their  course.  On  the  clayed 
part  there  are  some  bulbs  that  would  measure 
12  in.  to  15  in.  round  ;  the  other  part  of  the 
ground  produced  a  good  crop  of  picklers. 
I  have  not  used  paraffin  emulsion  myself, 
but  I  have  seen  crops  saved  by  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  paraffin  kills  the  grub — I  do 
not  think  anything  will— neither  do  I  think 
those  who  urge  its  use  mean  to  say  it  does  ; 
it  is  sprayed  on  merely  to  render  the  plants 
distasteful  to  the  fly  to  lay  its  eggs  on.  _  Sow¬ 
ing  under  glass  is  another  way  to  avoid  the 
attack,  but  in  the  majority  of  small  gardens 
the  room  cannot  be  spared.  In  that  case 
they  will  do  well  to  try  the  above,  and  keep 
the  plot  for  Onions  for  as  long  a  time  as  they 
will  grow  well.  B.  E.  G.  Bowter. 

Morton  Hall  Gardens,  Swinderby, 

Lincoln. 
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New  Garden  Plants. 

.  .  .  Awards  by  the  R.H.S- 


A  considerable  number  of  new  plants  were 
brought  before  the  committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  26th 
ult.,  and  we  mention  only  those  which  re¬ 
ceived  awards. 

ORCHIDS 

A  new  Orchid  named  Laeliocaitleya  crispo^ 
hardyana  had  pale  silvery  lilac  sepals  and 
darker  petals.  The  lip  had  a  large  wavy 
crimson-purple  lamina,  paler  on  the  edges  and 
lined  inside  with  crimson  and  yellow.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown 
by  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.Y.O.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury. 

Cypripedium  purpuratum  Tracy’s  var.  is 
darker  than  usual,  with  rich  purple  veins  on 
the  dorsal  sepal,  very  dark  purple  petals,  and 
a  dull  dark  purple  lip.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham. 

Cattleya  Maroni  Westfield  var.  was  shown 
by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hop¬ 
kins),  Westfield  Common,  Woking,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  dark  buff-yellow,  while  the  wavy 
lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  a  rich  purple  with 
deeper  veins.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are 
buff,  tinted  with  prrrple  on  the  edges. 

Milton ia  Regnelli  Gatton  Park  var.  was 
shown  by  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  clear  yellow  and  slightly  recurved. 
The  lip  is)  silvery-purple  with  a.  large  violet- 
purple  blotch  on  the  base. 

Cattleya  Iris  His  Majesty  (C.  bicolor  x 
aurea)  has  buff-orange  sepals  and  elliptic 
petals  that  are  of  a  deep  buff  towards  the 
edges,  but  yellow  along  the  centre.  The  lamina 
of  the  lip  is  deeply  bifid,  crisped,  deep  purple- 
red,  with  a  long  tapering  claw  like  the  first- 
named  parent,  lined  with  orange  at  the  base  ; 
the  side  lohes  are  buff-vellow.  It  is  a;  mas¬ 
sive  flower,  measuring  5 5  in.  across  the  lateral 
sepals.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  to-  Laeliocattleya 
luminosa  Rosita  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  aurea) 
shown  by  the  same  exhibitors.  The  sepals 
are  buff-yellow,  while  the  petals  are  netted 
and  shaded  with  purple  on  buff-yellow.  The 
lip  is  crimson-purple,  very  wavy,  and  lined 
with  pale  orange  on  crimson-pur  pie  in  the 
tube. 

Stenoglottis  fimbriata  received  a  Botanical 
Certificate  when  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Brightwell 
(gardener,  Mr.  .1.  W.  Odell),  The  Grove,  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex.  The  flowers  are  lilac  with 
purple  spots  on  the  lip,  this  being  lighter  than 
usual.  The  leaves  may  be  green,  but  in  this 
instance  they  were  thickly  covered  with 
purplish-black  blotches. 

DAHLIAS 

Cactus  Dahlia  Primrose  has  florets  that  are 
long,  spreading  and  incurved,  and  bent  to¬ 
wards  the  apex.  They  are  of  pale  primrose- 
yellow,  deepening,  at  the  base.  Cactus 
Dahlia  Victoria  has  slender,  very  much  in¬ 
curved  florets,  inclined  to  be  interlaced  and 
pink,  striped  and  mottled  with  crimson.  It 
might  be  described  as  a  fancy  Cactus  Dahlia. 
In  Cactus  Dahlia  Ivanhoe,  the  florets  are  long, 
incurved,  buff-yellow  and  edged  with  bronzy- 


red.  Those  of  Cactus  Dahlia,  Mrs.  Macmillan 
are  also  long,  incurved,  inclined  to  interlace 
and  pink-purple,  fading  to  silver-pink  to¬ 
wards  the  tips.  A  tiny  flower  is  the  Pompon 
Cactus  Tom  Tit  about-  3g  in.  across.  The 
florets  are  slightly  incurved,  but  neai’ly  level 
on  the  top  and  pinkish-purple.  Each  of  the 
above  received  the  Award  of  Merit  of  thei 
R.H.S.  and  the  First-Class  Certificate  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards- 
cn-Sea. 

The  Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  George  Stevenson 
has  long,  spreading  and  incurved  florets  of  a 
clear  lemon-yellow,  and  very  pretty.  Pompon 
Dahlia  Kitty  Barrett  has  small  and  neat 
blooms  about  2  in.  across  and  pale  yellow  with 
a  slender  crimson  edge.  An  Award  of  Merit 
of  the  R.H.S.  and  First-Class  Certificate  of 
the  N.  D.S.  were  awarded  to  the  above  two 
when  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill, 
Brentwood. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Faunus  has  buff-rose  blooms 
of  large  size,  and  well  adapted  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Cactus  Dahlia,  Alight  has  bright 
orange  flowers  with  long,  slender,  incurved 
florets,  giving  a  very  bright  effect.  The  Pom¬ 
pon  Cactus  Dahlia  Titus  has  very  small  flowers 
compared  with  the  exhibition  types,  but  are 
larger  than  the  ordinary  Pompons,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  pointed  florets,  which,  in 
this  case,  are  buff-yellow.  The  above  three 
received  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  R.H.S., 
and  the  First-class  Certificate  of  the  N.D.S., 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Cambridge. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Peacemaker  lias  very  small, 
neat,  and  pure  white  flowers.  Similar  awards 
to  the  above  were  a-ocoi'ded  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Pompon  Cactus  Dahlia  Little  Fred  has  tiny 
flowers  of  aJ  creamy-white.  Similar  awards  to 
the  above  were  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking. 

Show  Dahlia  Favourite  has  small,  but  very 
neat,  primrose-yellow  blooms  suffused  with 
salmon-pink  on  the  outer  half  of  the  bloom 
and  on  the  edges  of  the  florets  in  the  centre. 
Shew  Dahlia  Delicacy  ha-s  silvery-pink,  florets 
edged  with  deep  crimson,  making  this  belong 
to  the  edged  section  of  show  Dahlias.  An 
Award  of  Merit  of  the  R.H.S.  and  First-Class 
Certificate  of  the  N.D.S.  were  awarded  to  each 
of  the  above  when  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

The  single  Dahlia  Vercnique  also  received 
similar  awards  as  above  when  shown  by  Mrs. 
M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks.  The 
rays  are  striped  with  crimson  on  rosy-pink 
ground.  Single  Dahlia  Cynthia  has  soft  pink, 
rays  and  a  narrow  zone  of  yellow  around  the 
disc.  Awards  as  above. 

OTHER  PLANTS. 

Cyrtanthus  sanguineus  glaucophyllus  has 
large  funnel-shaped,  bright  orange-red  flowers 
and  six  crimson  stripes  on  the.  lower  half  in¬ 
side.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  glaucous. 
The  flower  is  so-  large  and  so  nearly  erect  that 
it  imitates  a  Vallota.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  when  shown  by  Mr.  J.  O’Brien, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Rosa  sericea  aux  grandes  E2nnes  (with  large 
spines)  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  receiving  a,  First-Class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  It  is  a  remarkable  form  of  the  Indian 
four-pet-alled  Rose  with  an  extraordinary  de- 
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velopment  of  the  spines.  The  latter  are  very 
numerous,  much  flattened  on  the  sides,  crim¬ 
son,  and  varying  from  -J,  in.  to  1  in.  in  length 
at  the  base.  They  nearly  join  one  another  on 
the  stems1,  producing  a  striking  effect.  It 
would  make  a  handsome  shrub  for  a  wall  or 
the  rose  garden  on  account  of  the  spines  and 
quite  independently  of  the  pure  white  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  La-  Yestale  is  an  early- 
flowering  decorative  variety  with  pale  silvery- 
lilac  blooms,  slightly  whorled  in  the  centre, 
and  3g  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  "Wisbech. 


+  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + +  +  +  +  +  +  .(. 


[By  Rosecomb.] 


Bantam  Breeding. 

Having  dealt  with  the  different  varieties  of 
Bantams  and  how  to  house  them,  we  will  now 
consider  the  question  of  breeding.  Ordinary 
fowls  sit  for  twenty-one  days,  not  so  Bantams  ; 
with  them  the  incubatory  period  is  two  days 
short  of  three  weeks.  Some  Bantams  make 
most  excellent  sitters  and  mothers,  being  most 
exemplary  in  every  respect ;  amongst  these 
are  Game.  Old  English  Game,  Indian  Game, 
Pekins,  Japanese,  Frizzles,  Brahmas,  Booted, 
and  Nankins.  The  Rosecombs  and  Sebrights 
become  broody  and  will  sit,  but  they  are  not 
reliable. 

Hens  for  Sitting 

But  whether  the  breed  you  have  are  good 
sitters  and  mothers  or  not,  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  use  a  hen  of  one  of  the  large 
breeds.  By  so  doing  there  is  great  saving  of 
time,  labour,  and  expense.  A  Bantam  hen 
cannot  cover  more  than  half  a  dozen  eggs, 
whereas  a  Silver  or  Golden  Wyandotte,  or  a 
Buff  Orpington  will  easily  cover  eighteen 
Bantam  eggs. 

How  to  Sit  the  Hens. 

Fill  a  box  about  18  in.  square  with  fine  mould, 
beat  it  down  and  hollow  out  the  centre,  line 
this  with  nice  soft  hay  and  then  sprinkle  well 
with  common  flower  of  sulphur,  using  about 
two  ounces.  The  night  before  you  want  to  sit 
the  hen  put  her  on  the  nest  with  a  dummy  egg. 
This  is  to  let  her  settle  down  and  get  quiet  before 
the  eggs  she  is  to  incubate  are  given  to  her. 
The  hen  should  always  be  set  at  night.  By  so 
doing  much  trouble  is  avoided.  Strange  sur¬ 
roundings  and  sounds  will  unsettle  even  a 
broody  hen  and  make  her  restless.  When  this 
happens  in  the  day  time  she  gets  off  her  nest 
and  wanders  about ;  but  if  she  is  set  at  night 
she  has  got  used  to  the  feel  of  the  eggs  under 
her  before  morning,  and  she  seldom  shifts. 
Having  been  on  the  nest  twenty-four  hours, 
and  got  used  to  the  strangeness  of  the  place, 
the  eggs  she  is  to  incubate  may  be  given  to  her. 

Treatment  of  Sitting  Hens. 

Each  morning  the  hen  should  be  taken 
gently  off  the  nest  and  given  a  feed  of  wheat, 
and  allowed  to  take  a  drink  and  a  dust  bath. 
When  several  hens  are  set  they  must  be  shut 
off  from  each  other,  and  must  not  be  allowed 
off  together,  or  there  will  be  fighting  and 
breakage  of  eggs.  The  nest  shoidd  be  examined 
whilst  the  lien  is  off  to  see  if  any  eggs  are 
broken,  or  the  hen  has  soiled  the  nest  in  any 
way.  If  so,  all  offending  matter  must  be 
removed  with  the  hay  and  the  nest  given  a 
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«  SOCIETY  DOINGS.® 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  A  c ,  oj 
Horticultural  Society s.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  arc 
invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributors'  slips. 


resh  lining,  not  forgetting  the  sulphur.  The 
ion’s  breast  should  be  examined  to  see  it  any 
f  the  broken  egg  is  adhering  thereto,  and  if  so, 
k  must  be  carefully  sponged  off  ere  she  is 
flowed  to  return  to  the  nest,  or  it  will  cause 
■ther  eggs  to  stick  to  the  hen,  and  be  broken. 
Vhen  an  ess  has  been  broken  in  the  nest  it  is 
■Vise  to  wash  all  the  remaining  eggs  in  luke- 
varm  water  ere  replacing  them  in  the  nest. 

\nswers  to  Correspondents. 

Scaly  Leg  (R.  O.  A.,  Taunton).— The  pecu- 
iar  roughness  which  you  speak  of  is  known  as 
‘  scaly  leg.”  It  is  caused  by  an  insect.  Birds 
n  confined  runs  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked. 
The  great  preventive  is  plenty  of  green  food, 
and  dry  runs.  The  remedy  is  paraffin  oil. 
Catch  the  bird,  soak  the  legs  for  a  few  minutes 
Hi  warm  water,  next  scrub  them  well  with  a 
small  nail-brush,  using  some  soap  and  soda. 
Then  dry  and  paint  with  the  paraffin  oil. 
About  seven  days  should  elapse  between  each 
dressing,  and  three  applications  should  effect  a 
cure. 

Canary  Bald  on  Head  (Buff  Norwich). — 
The  baldness  is  probably  due  to  surfeit. 
Change  the  food.  If  you  have  been  feeding  on 
plain  canary  seed,  give  some  mixed  seed. 
Spratt’s  Mixed  Seeds  are  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  most  corn  dealers. 
Give  a  little  green  food  of  some  kind  every 
other  day ;  failing  green  food,  a  small  piece  of 
sweet  Apple.  Give  a  bath  twice  a  week.  Rub 
a  little  Cuticura  Ointment  on  tiie  head — very 
little,  or  you  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
mess  up  the  rest  of  the  plumage. 

Rabbit  with  Swelling  (Black  Dutch). — 
From  your  description  I  should  say  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  milk  left  in  the  glands.  When 
the  youngsters  are  taken  away  too  early,  the 
milk  hardens  in  the  glands,  and  sometimes 
breaks  out  into  lacteal  tumours.  Bathe  the 
teats  well  three  times  a  day  with  very  warm 
water  for  about  ten  minutes  ;  dry  carefully, 
and  then  rub  in  a  little  camphorated  oil.  A  few 
days’  treatment  will  doubtless  disperse  the 
trouble. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 


Abbreviations  used. 

A.  —Association  )  G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Am.— Amateurs  j  H.— Horticultural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  M.I. — Mutual  Improvement 
e.m.— Committee  meeting  )  ra.m.— Monthly  meeting 
j/Ott.— Cottage  or  cottagers  )  S.— Society 
D.  District  j  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.  I.  H.  S.— 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers'  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 

October. 

16th.— Shirley  and  D.  G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.) ; 
Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.);  West  of 
England  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 

17th. — Croydon  and  D.  H.M.I.S.  (m.m.).  ; 
Cardiff  G.A.  (bi-m.m.)  ;  Chesterfield  and 
D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.)  ;  Sevenoaks  G.  and 
Am.  M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.)  ;  Dulwich  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.)  ;  Bournemouth  and  D.  G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.). 

18th. — Wargrave  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.m  )  • 
Ide  HillG.S.  (annual  m.)  ;  Wallasey  Am. 
G.A.  (m.m.)  ;  Ipswich  and  D.  G.  and/ 
Am.  A.  (m.m.). 

19th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Lamberhurst  H.S.  (m.m:)  ;  Wimbledon 
and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Paignton  and  D. 

G. A.  (m.m.)  ;  Westerham  G.  Am.  and 
Cott.  M.I.S.  (Apple  congress). 

20  th.  — Stockport  H. M.I.S  (m.m.):  Ulster 

H. S.  (c.m.). 

21st. — Paxton  Leeds  Society  (w.m.);  Hud¬ 
dersfield  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 


Unscrupulous  Exhibitors. 

Last  week  we  had  a  correspondent  inveigh¬ 
ing  against  certain  methods  of  the  Shrewsbury 
Show  administration.  No;v  come®  “  Old 
Gardener  ”  with  a  catalogue  of  complaints, 
levelled  at  the  Walney  (Barrow)  Horticultural 
Society’s  recent  flower  show.  “  I  desire,”  he 
says,  “  to  be  candid,  and  in  the  interests,  of 
both  the  society  and  exhibitors,  say  most  ad¬ 
visedly  and  in  the  most  pointed  language  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  committee  of  management,  dis¬ 
qualify  for  all  time  any  exhibitor  who  places 
as.  his  own  production  before  the  judges  pro¬ 
duce  which  he  knows  was  never  grown  in  his 
garden.  Such  conduct,”  our  correspondent 
very  justly  remarks,  “is  a  lasting  disgrace, 
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QUIT  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

RESULTS 

Of  the  Essay  Competition  for  Members  of 
Local  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  competition  in  the  essays  on  “  How  to 
Extend  the  Membership,  and.  Usefulness  of 
Local  Horticultural  Societies  ”  was  very  keen, 
a  large  number  of  readers  taking  part  in  the 
competition.  The  number  of  essays  sent  in 
was  even  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
“  Villa  Garden  ”  competition,  and  at  least 
nine  of  them  were  so  well  written  as  to  give 
considerable  trouble  in  adjudicating  upon 
their  order  of  merit.  The  competition  was 
open  only  to  members  of  local  horticultural 
societies,  and  in  all  cases,  the  writers  belonged 
to  some  society  or  other,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  were  officers  of  many  years’  standing. 

The  first  prize,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Coleby,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Wargrave,  Berks.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  F.  Herbert 
Chapman,  Guldeford  Lodge,  Rye.  The  third 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Marriott,  395. 
Stratford  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  who 
takes  a  very  active  and  even  practical  part  in 
the  support  of  Iris  local  society.  These  win¬ 
ning  essays  will  be  published  in  The  Gardex- 
ixg  World  when  space  permits. 

V- _ J 

and  if  not  nipped  in  the  hud  will  encourage 
others  to  try  the,  same  game,  which  is  no  game 
at  all,  and  which  will  ultimately  ruin  what 
[should  become  an  increasingly  prosperous 
society.”  Again,  lie  says,  “  When  an  exhibitor 
will  exhibit  a  pot  plant,  say  a  Geranium, 
and  instead  of  there  being  one  plant  there,  has 
been  potted  on  a  potful  of  cuttings,  then  I  say 
it  is  another  serious  reflection  that  we  should 
have  such  unscrupulous  persons  taking  away 
prizes  which  rightly  belong  to  an  honest  ex¬ 
hibitor.” 

Wallasey  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  on  the  20th 
ult. ,  of  the  Wallasey  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association,  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  Mr.  Pearson,  as  treasurer  of  the 


Chrysanthemum  Committee,  spoke  of  the 
energetic  manner  in  which  the  secretaries, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Whitehouse,  were  working 
towards  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  show, 
which,  he  mentioned,  would  take  place  on| 
November  14th,  and  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Level. 

S.  F.  WHITEHOUSE,  Hod.  Sec. 

Half  an  Acre  of  Land. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Holyoake’s  Field  Hospital  and  Nursing  Fund 
Horticultural  Society's  show,  held  last  month, 
Mr.  S.  Allcock  drew  attention  to  a  book  which 
Lady  Margesson  had  lent  him,  in  which  the 
successful  results  of  an  allotment  by  Henry 
Vincent,  of  Brighton,  were  dealt  with.  This 
man,  when  in  indifferent  health,  was  ordered 
to  take  exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  so  he  took 
half  an  acre  of  land.  From  that  land  he  had 
been  able  to  make  nearly  £70  a  year, 
while  still  following  his  usual  occupation,  and 
his  health  had  much  improved.  “If,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Allcock,  “  every  family  could 
have  half  an  acre  of  land  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be !  ” 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  British  Gardeners’  Association,  which 
is  for  professional  gardeners  only,  continues 
to  make  steady  progress,  and  now  numbers 
683  members.  As  soon  as  the  draft  of  the 
rules,  prepared  by  the  solicitors,  has  been 
settled  in  detail,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  them, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  members.  At  present  the  members  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  no  means 
of  knowing  who  belongs  to  the  association  in 
their  own  district,  and  it  is  hoped  the  list  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  them.  If  every 
member  would  introduce  at  least  one  new 
member  before  the  list  is  sent  to  the  printers 
the  Executive  Council  would  feel  greatly 
obliged.  They  also  wish  it  to  be  as  widely 
known  as  possible  that  there  is  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  B.G.A.,  nor  has  there  ever 
been,  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  between  employers  and  their  gar¬ 
deners.  On  the  contrary,  the  association  is 
only  too  anxious  to  introduce  professionally 
trained  men  of  good  character  to  the  notice 
of  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  capable  men 
to  take  charge  of  their  gardens. 

J.  Weathers,  Hoc.  Sec. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  at 
Birmingham. 

Early  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias,  espe¬ 
cially  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus  type,  are  taking 
such  an  important  place  as  garden  decorative 
plants  that  considerable  interest  is  attached 
to  an  exhibition  devoted  to  these  flowers 
which  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties  Gardeners’  M.I.  Association  held  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  inst. ,  and  which  it  is  hoped  to 
make  an  annual  event.  In  the  delightful 
Surroundings  of  the  Edgbaston  Botanical 
Gardens  these  flowers  looked  at  their  best. 
The  president  of  the  association  (Professor 
Hillhouse)  gave  an  address  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing  on  “  The  Histoiy  of  the  Chrysanthemum,” 
with  lantern  illustrations. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see 
Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns,  the  character  and  height  of  the  fence 
or  wall  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should, 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  fat  or  on  a 
ijj  declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
•r  Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
■  help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  oj  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


Black  Currant  Mite. 

My  trees  are  attacked  worse  than  ever.  I  shall 
dig  them  all  up.  What  kind  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  me  to  plant  in  place  of  them?  I  enclose 
you  cutting  out  of  the  “  Liverpool  Echo  ”  to 
show  the  mischief  done  by  the  mite.  (S. 
Howell.) 

In  making  up  a  fresh  plantation  we  should 
advise  you  to  properly  prepare  the  ground  by 
trenching  it  2  ft.  deep,  in  order  to  give  the 
bushes  a  good  start.  There  are  at  least  two 
varieties  of  Black  Currant  of  very  vigorous 
growth,  and  bearing  fruits  of  good  quality,  which 
have  come  under  our  notice  recently,  and  which 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  proof  against  the  mite. 
Indeed,  those  bushes  we  have  inspected  showed 
no  signs  of  the  mite  whatever,  although  the 
Black  Currants  in  the  near  neighbourhood  in 
other  gardens  were  being  completely  destroyed 
by  the  pest.  These  varieties  are  named  respec¬ 
tively  Victoria  and  Boskoop  Giant.  We  do  not 
think  the  quality  of  the  fruits  is  equal  in  both 
cases,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  we  think  the 
best  fruits  are  produced  by  Victoria.  At  the 
same  time,  both  are  good,  and  well  worthy  of 
planting  in  your  garden  as  mite-resisting 
varieties.  Both  are  well  recommended  by  a  large 
number  of  growers,  including  gardeners. 

Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant, 

Please  give  name  and  treatment  of  enclosed 
foliage  plant  if  it  arrives  in  good  condition  ;  if 
not,  I  will  send  again  in  a  box.  Will  it  live  in  a 
cold  house  in  winter?  Is  it  a  perennial  or 
annual,  and  does  it  flower?  The  name  given 
when  bought  was  Maranta  barclayana,  hut  I 
think  that  must  be  wrong,  as  I  cannot  find  it  in 
any  catalogue.  Many  thanks  and  best  wishes  for 
the  future  of  The  Gardening  World. 
(Douglas  V.  Erlah.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  are  those  of  Maranta 
bicolor,  a  stove,  perennial,  and  evergreen  fine 
foliage  .plant.  It  is  easily  grown,  however,  so 
that  you  can  cultivate  it  in  a  house  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  very  much  higher  than  that  of  a 
greenhouse — that  is  to  say,  it  can  he  grown  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  (50  to  55  deg.)  in 
winter.  The  flowers  it  produces  are  small,  white, 
and  worthless,  as  it  is  grown  purely  for  the  sake 
of  its  foliage.  You  could  use  a  soil  or  compost 
consisting  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  leaving  it  as  lumpy  as  possible,  so  as 
to  ensure  drainage.  Add  also  a  good  dash  of 
sharp  sand  to  the  compost.  Use  plenty  of 
drainage  in  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  you  place 
it.  As  it  never  grows  very  high,  pans  are  best 
after  the  plant  gets  of  some  size,  because  you 
can  then  get  a  good-sized  clump,  and  depth  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  the  roots. 

The  Papaw  Tree. 

I  see  by  your  paper  that  they  grow  at  home 
Pineapples,  Bananas,  etc.  Has  anyone  tried  the 
Paw  Paw  ?  It  is  a  handsome,  palm-like  tree. 
Here  it  bears  fruit  in  twelve  months,  sometimes 
seventy-five  fruits  at  once,  and  is  in  season  all 


the  year  round.  It  stands  almost  any  treatment, 
for  there  is  one  here  growing  between  the  wall 
and  a  concrete  gutter  against  the  Bank  of  Africa, 
and  has  been  there  for  some  years.  The  per¬ 
fume  of  the  flowers  is  very  sweet.  Of  course, 
you  would  require  to  raise  four  or  five  plants, 
the  male  and  female  being  on  different  trees,  and 
one  cannot  tell  which  is  which  until  they  flower. 
(George  Thorncroft,  Transvaal.) 

The  correct  name  of  the  tree  is  Papaw  Tree 
(Garica  Papaya).  It  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  for  years,  but  chiefly  in  botanic  gardens, 
and,  as  far  as  we  remember,  no  one  has  grown  it 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruits.  Frequently,  however, 
there  is  only  one  of  the  sexes,  so  that  the  fruits 
can  scarcely  be  very  perfect.  We  think  they 
have  merely  enlarged  in  the  same  way  as 
a  Cucumber,  to  which  the  tree  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
tantly  allied,  and  connected  also  with  the  Pas¬ 
sion  Flower  (Passiflora).  The  chief  difficulty  in 
this  country  is  the  space  and  heat  that  it  requires. 
If  it  would  grow  in  the  open  air  no  doubt  many 
people  would  plant  it,  so  as  to  get  the  male  and 
female  and  properly  developed  fruits.  The  only 
conditions  under  which  it  can  be  grown  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  country  would  be  the  possession  of 
a  large  house  or  warm  conservatory  in  which 
the  trees  could  be  planted  out  in  a  bed.  Of 
course,  they  could  he  grown  in  pots  until  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  flower,  so  that  only  two  plants  in 
all  need  be  planted  out  in  the  warm  conservatory. 
We  fear,  however,  that  it  would  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growers  to  acquire  a  taste  for  this 
particular  fruit  before  it  would  make  much  ad¬ 
vance. 

Little  Red  Ants. 

We  are  bothered  in  our  trade  with  little  red 
ants  which  particularly  affect  sugar  goods  and 
always  congregate  where  there  is  heat.  I  am 
told  that  gardeners  are  also  bothered  by  the  same 
pest.  You  might  mention  some  means  of  exter¬ 
minating  or  driving  them  away.  (J.  H.  M.) 

Before  ants  can  take  up  their  abode  in  any 
particular  place  they  must  have  holes  in  which 
they  can  live  securely,  otherwise  they  would 
never  get  that  shelter  which  is  necessary  for 
making  a  habitation  and  a  home.  One  excellent 
remedy,  then,  is  to  find  out  the  openings  in  the 
walls  where  they  take  up  their  abode.  These 
should  be  carefully  cemented  with  Portland 
cement  that  will  set  hard,  and  therefore  imprison 
the  ants,  as  they  require  something  soft  to  pene- 
rate  either  outwards  or  inwards.  At  the  same 
time,  there  may  be  stray  ants  about  the  place, 
and  some  of  them  from  openings  which  you  can¬ 
not  discover.  The  best  plan  in  your  business 
would  be  to  use  some  non-poisonous  allurement 
by  which  you  can  trap  the  ants.  Anything  that 
is  sweet  will  attract  them,  and  if  it  is  also  strongly 
scented  it  seems  to  allure  them  on.  You  could, 
therefore,  use  some  sweet  and  also  some  strong 
smelling  liquids,  placing  a  little  of  these  in  the 
bottom  of  glass  jars,  which  you  can  stand  about 
in  the  runs  of  the  ants.  If  you  cannot  sink  the 
jars  in  anything  soft,  you  must  lay  runs,  so  that 


they  can  get  .to  the  mouth  of  the  jars.  If  eu 
ticed  by  the  sweet  and  strong-smelling  liquids 
they  will  fall  into  the  same  and  get  drowned.  Bj 
this  means  you  can  destroy  large  numbers.  Thi 
jars  may  be  emptied  and  replenished  with  fresi 
liquid  before  they  become  a  nuisance.  Wei 
sponges  should  also  be  dusted  with  finely-grounc 
sugar,  and  placed  about  in  the  runs  of  the  ants 
Here  they  will  congregate  in  large  numbers,  anc 
the  only  thing  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  lift  tin 
sponges  and  drop  them  quickly  into  a  vessel  ol 
hot  water. 

Pears  and  Tomtits. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  fruit  grower: 
in  this  district,  I  have  had  a  large  number  o 
my  finest  Pears  entirely  spoiled  by  being  peckec 
near  the  stem  by  the  blackheaded  tit,  althougl 
the  trees  were  netted  over.  The  holes  in  the 
Pears  thus  made  started  decaying  shortly  aftei 
picking  and  before  the  fruit  is  fit  to  eat,  and  ir 
some  cases  the  fruit  is  entirely  rotten  before 
getting  ripe.  Can  you  suggest  anything  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  pecked  holes  to  prevent; 
decay?  (B.  B.  H.) 

We  have  never  heard  of  anything  used  that; 
would  prevent  decay  in  Pears,  which  are  almost 
certain  to  go  wrong  after  the  skin  is  broken. 
While  yet  in  a  young  state  an  injury  may  be 
repaired  by  the  drying  up  of  the  injured  portion,' 
thus  healing  it  over  as  it  were.  We  have  never! 
heard  that  anything  would  prevent  decay  when; 
the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  If  any  of  our  readers! 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  injured  Pears  we, 
should  be  glad  to  hear.  In  districts  where  birds! 
are  numerous,  paper  cards  are  sometimes  made 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  and  slipped  on  to  the 
base  of  the  Pears,  thus  preventing  the  tits  from! 
lighting  on  that  part  and  doing  the  injury  youl 
state.  Another  year  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  try  some  such  plan  as  this. 

Hedge  of  Blackberries. 

I  have  a  bed  10  ft.  by  2ft.,  along  which  I 
desire  to  plant  some  Blackberry  bushes  to  form 
a  hedge  and  also  for  the  fruit,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  of  your  advice.  I  wish  to  know  how  many 
bushes  to  plant,  and  some  idea  of  the  size  best 
to  procure ;  also  whether  any  support  will  be 
necessary  (permanent),  and  if  so  the  style.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  securing,1 
through  some  nurseryman,  suitable  plants;  also, 
say  best  time  to  plant.  (Edam.) 

You  can  scarcely  plant  Blackberry  bushes 
closer  than  3  ft. ,  as  they  grow  to  a  large  size  and 
require  to  be  of  good  size  and  vigorous  in  order  to 
fruit  well.  To  make  a  hedge,  therefore,  in  the 
space  at  your  command,  you  could  only  use  four 
plants  at  3  ft.  apart,  the  two  end  ones  being  close 
to  the  ends  of  the  bed.  Young  plants  should  be 
obtained  from  a  nurseryman,  provided  they  are 
well  rooted,  as  old  plants  are  more  difficult  to 
establish.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  put  in  a 
strong  post  at  each  end  of  the  bed  and  strain 
four  or  six  wires  upon  it,  as  is  sometimes  done 
for  Raspberries.  This  would  enable  you  to  spread 
out  the  canes  and  tie  them  to  the  wires,  thus 
forming  a  thin  hedge,  which  would  thicken  when 
the  canes  throw  out  their  fruiting  shoots.  Most 
of  our  large  fruit-tree  nurserymen  grow  varieties 
of  Blackberry,  so  that  you  should  tell  them  that 
you  require  the  plants  for  fruiting  as  well  as  for 
a  hedge,  so  as  to  get  good  varieties.  About  the 
.  first  fortnight  in  November  would  be  the  best 
time  to  plant,  although  you  might  be  equally 
successful  to  plant  in  the  last  fortnight  of 
October. 

Laying  out  a  Cottage  Garden. 

Please  send  me  specimen  copy.  I  want  to  lay 
out  a  cottage  garden  with  old-fashioned  flowers. 
What  do  I  put  in  now?  It  must  be  so  that  1 
understand.  (Mrs.  Putlet.) 

If  you  are  about  to  lay  out  a  cottage  garden, 
the  present  is  your  golden  opportunity  to  have 
the  soil  properly  prepared  by  trenching  and 
manuring  with  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf  r 
mould,  or  with  the  manure  from  old  forcing  beds' 
if  at  your  command.  A  capable  man  should  be 
employed  to  do  this  trenching,  because  if  there  is 
nothing  in  the  garden  at  present  you  can  trench 
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PROMPT  DISPATCH  GUARANTEED 


FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  2.  Substantially-constructed  wood  sides,  and 
2ft.  6in.  of  ends.  Half-glass  door,  complete,  with  lock, 

glass.  Ventilators  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  and 
necessary  irons  for  open- 
jng ;  stages  for  plants 
each  side 

Painted  one  crat,  e  re- 
fully  marked  in  readiness 
for  erection,  7ft.  by  5ft  , 
£2  10s.  ;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  ; 
9ft.  by  6ft.,  £3  10s.  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  ;  12ft.  by  8ft.,  £5  ; 
15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  ;  20ft.  by  10ft„  £9  ;  25ft.  b j  10ft.,  £11. 
For  prices  of  Lean-to’s  see  list. _ 

AMATEUR  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

Framework  substantially 
constructed  of  deal,  lower 
part  being  filled  in  with 
sound,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  door,  com¬ 
plete,  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  pain’ed 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork,  and 
good  glass,  complete. 

7ft.  by  5ft.  . .  £2  17  6 

9ft.  by  6ft.  . .  3  15  0 

12ft.  by  8ft.  ..  5  15  0 

20ft.  by  10ft.  ..  9  15  0 


TZ*3- 
8ft.  by  5ft. 
10ft.  by  7ft. 
15ft.  by  9ft. 
25ft.  by  10ft, 


For  prices  of  Lean-to's  see  list 


VILLA  CONSERVATORY. 

No.  8.  Handsomely  built, 
diagonal  panels,  door, 
lock,  lattice,  staging  each 
side,  top  and  side  venti¬ 
lators,  ironwork  for  same. 
Footpaths,  gutters,  and 
downpipes.  21oz.  glass. 
Painted.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
erection,  or  delivered,  erected,  and  glazed,  complete 
with  extra  coat  of  paint  at  Works,  within  50  mil-s. 

Packed  Erected  within 

L’gth.  W'dt'.  H’ght.  To  Eaves. 


ft. 

9 

10 

12 

15 


ft. 

6 

7 

8 
9 


ft.  in. 
7  0 

7  6 

8  0 
8  6 


on  rail, 
£  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
7  10  0 
9  0  0 
11  0  0 


50  miles. 


£  s. 
9  0 
10  5 
12  0 
15  10 


ft.  in. 

4  6 

5  0 
5  6 
5  6 

Tarred  Sleepers  to  erect  these  houses  on,  3d.  per  ft.  run. 

CIRCULAR  LIGHT  CONSERVATORIES. 

No.  13.  Diagonal  panels, 
staging  each  side,  ample 
ventilation,  and  all  necessary 
ironwork,  2toz.  glass.  Foot¬ 
path,  gutters,  and  downpipes. 

Each  part  is  carefully  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  any  handy  person 
can  fi.  it  in  a  few  hour*. 

Painted  one  coat ;  or  delivered, 
erected,  and  glazed  complete, 
with  extra  coat  of  paint  at  Works,  within  50  miles. 

Packed  Erected  within 

H’ght.  To  Eaves, 
ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

8  0  ..  6  0  .. 

8  6  ..  5  3  .. 

96  ..  56.. _ I  _  _ _  . 

Erections  beyond  50  miles  at  proportional  prices. 

MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.,  in  summer. 
Made  of  1  Jin.  thoroughly 
well-seasoned  red  deal 
boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 
Painted  two  coats. 

£  s.  d.  2-Light  Frames. 

. .  6ft.  by  4ft. 

. .  8ft.  by  4ft. 

. .  8ft.  by  6ft. 

3-Light  Frame. 

12ft.  by  6ft. 


L’gth 

ft. 

'  12 
15 
18 


W’dt'. 

ft. 

..  8  . 
..  9  ., 
12 


on  rail. 
£  s.  d. 
10  0  0 
14  0  0 
19  0  0 


50  miles. 
£  s.  d. 
13  0  0 
18  10  0 
25  10  0 


glazed  21oz.  glass. 
1-Light  Frames. 
3ft.  6in.  by  3ft. 

4ft.  by  3ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

3-Light  Frame. 
10ft.  by  6ft. 


0  15 
0  18 
1  8 


£  s. 
1  10 
1  16 
2  10 


3  0  0 


3  10  0 


For  Span  and  j  Span  Roof  Frames,  also  Pits,  see  list. 
PORTABLE  STABLE  AND  COACH  A \ b 
HARNESS  HOUSE. 

N o.  64.  Constructed  of  good 
strong  materials  throughout 
the  sides  and  ends  being 
covered  with  matching,  on  3in 
by  2in.  framing.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  stout  boards  on 

_ _ strong  principles  and  covered 

with  telt,  complete  with  partitions,  doors,  windows  iron¬ 
mongery  and  glass.  In  sections  in  readiness  for  erection 
Suitable  Height  at  Height  at 

for  Length.  Width.  Ridge.  Eaves.  £  s  d 
1  Pony  and  Trap  14ft.  10ft.  10ft.  7ft.  9  10  6 

1  Horse  and  Trap  15ft  12ft.  12ft.  8ft  12  0  0 

2  HorBes  and  Traps  20ft.  12ft.  12ft.  8ft  15  0  0 


CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Ltd.,  have  now  completed  the  re¬ 
building'  of  their  Factory,  Warehouses,  &c.,  giving 
over  100,000ft.  Extra  Floor  Space,  and  having 
more  than  doubled  the  Machinery  and  Staff,  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  prompt  delivery  to  all  orders 
entrusted  to  them  (small  or  large).  For  the  last  20 
years  this  firm  have  supplied  Horticultural  Buildings, 
Poultry  Appliances,  Rustic  Work,  and  Wood  and  Iron 
Buildings  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  for  cash.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  orders 
received  they  have  at  times  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  prompt  execution  of  same,  but  now  they  guarantee 
prompt  delivery  of  all  goods  manufactured  by  tfpm. 
Their  prices  are  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  any  othe 
house,  and  good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  and 
workmanship.  If  you  have  a  small  or  large  garden 
we  strongly  advise  you  to  get  a  Catalogue.  A  post¬ 
card  and  one  minute  of  your  time  will  bring  you  the 
most  complete  and  most  handsome  Catalogue  in  the 
trade— 413  pages.  Study  It,  look  over  the  different 
sections,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  find  something  you 
are  requiring. 

Greenwich  Electric  Cars  ' rom  all  the  Bridges  pasi  the  door 

GIVE  TJS  A  CALL,. _ 

BILLIARD  TABLES  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

The  bed  is  of  thick  Slate, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
with  perfectly  flat  ground 
surface,  covered  with  super¬ 
fine  West  of  England  cloth. 
Mounted  on  stout  mahogany 
frame  fixed  with  adjustable 
screw  feet,  by  the  aid  of 
which  a  perfect  level  can 
_  always  be  obtainel.  The 

cushions  are  mounted  with  the  best  frost-proof  rubber, 
new  low  pattern.  Six  screw  top  brass  pocket  plates, 
with  strong  cord  nets,  well  leathered.  French  polished 
and  finished  in  a  first-class  manner.  The  accessories 
supplied  include  two  slide  mahogany  Marking  Boards, 
surmounted  with  ornamental  pediment  polished  to  match 
table,  two  Ash  Cue=,  Spirit  Level,  Chalks,  Tips,  Wafers, 
good  Rest,  Rules  of  the  Game,  and  three  large  Balls. 
PRICES  OF  PORTABLE  BILLIABD  TABLES. 


Carriage  Paid.  On  Approval. 

Full  Size  Tables  complete  from  30  guineas  to  £150. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Special  Stands  for  same,  with  Four  Stout  Legs,  hand¬ 
somely  polished  to  match  Tables.  Sale  Price — No.  3,35s.; 
No.  4,  40s.  ;  No.  5,  50s.  ;  No.  6,  57s.  6d.  ;  No.  7,  67s.  6d.  ; 
No.  8,  80s.  ;  No.  9  (with  six  stout  legs),  97s  6d. 

“INVINCIBLE  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 

Most  efficient  and  cheapest 
in  existence.  Requires  no  sunk 
stokehole  and  no  brick  setting. 
Will  last  all  night  without 
attention.  Will  burn  house 
cinders,  therefore  costs  next  to 
nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can 
fix  it ;  a  child  can  stoke  it. 
Success  guaranteed. 

.  Cost  of  complete  Apparatus 
for  Greenhouses,  with  4-in.  pipes,  flow  and  return  along 
one  side,  cut  and  fitted,  so  that  if  the  internal  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Greenhouse  is  given,  the  Apparatus  will  be 
sent  completely  ready  for  fixing,  an  advantage  which 
will  be  appreciat ed  by  all.  Securely  and  carefully  packed 
on  rail  at  the  following  respective  prices  :  Size  of  house 
7ft.  by  5ft.,  £2  15s.  ;  9ft.  by  6ft.,  £3  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £3; 
12ft.  by  8ft.,  £3  5s.  ;  15ft.  by  10ft.,  £4  5s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft., 
£5  5s. ;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  £,Q  5s.  Estimates  for  Complete 
Apparatus  for  any  sized  house  free  on  application. 
Write  for  prices  for  large  quantities. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned  stiles,  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to 
tenoned  rails,  properly  rabbeted 
for  the  glass,  and  fitted  with 
2in.  sash  bars.  Unglazed,  with 
Glazed,  sufficient  glass 
21  oz.  to  glaze  them. 
9s.  Od. 

7s.  6d. 

6s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 


6ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  3ft.  8in. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 

3ft.  by  2ft. 


Unglazed. 
2s.  9d. 

.  2s.  6d. 

2s.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 


Iron  Strengthening  Bar.  II-  extra. 


6s.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 
2s.  6d. 


ROOFING  FELT. 

Patent  Asphaltic  Rolls,  25yds.  long  by  32in.  wide,  3s.  6d. 
Nails  for  fixing  Felt,  Is.  per  500. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

Suitable  for  Workshops, 
Dwellings,  Store  Ro  ms, 
Offices,  Stables,  T.d  or 
Potting  Sheds,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  purposes.  Doors 
and  windows  r an  be  placed 
in  any  position.  Erected 
by  any  handy  man  in  a  few 
hours.  Every  size  in  stock. 
These  Buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  in 
sections,  to  bolt  or  screw 

The  framework  is  of  2in. byl  Wfb^in^nd  ^ 

coveredCwRhn  hest  a  ^  8°od  well-seasoned  timber  J, 
c°veiea  with  best  f.n.  tongued,  grooved  and  beaded 
matchboards.  The  roof  is  also  boarded  and  covered  with 
asphaU10  roofing  felt.  Good  doors,  con.plete  »icn  Tock 
and  key  in  end  or  side.  Glazed  windows  in  any  position 
desired.  Necessary  bolts  and  screws,  everyth  Tig  com¬ 
plete,  carefully  packed  on  rail.  everyvn  ng  com- 


Length. 

7ft. 

8ft. 

10ft. 

12ft. 

15ft. 


Width. 

5ft. 

6ft. 

7ft. 

8ft. 

9ft. 


£  s. 

2  17 

3  5 

4  10 

5  15 
7  10 


Three  Balls. 

Cash  Price. 

No. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

inches. 

£  s.  d. 

1  . 

.  3  10  by  2  1  . . 

..  u  .. 

..  2  17  6 

2  . 

.  5  4  by  2  4 

..  li  .. 

-.350 

3  . 

.  4  10  by  2  7 

..  If  .. 

..  3  12  6 

4  . 

.  5  4  by  2  10 

If 

-.450 

5  . 

.  6  4  by  3  4 

..  1J  .. 

...  5  0  0 

6  . 

7  4  by  3  10 

••  13  .. 

-.700 

7  . 

8  4  by  4  4 

..  2 

-.10  0  0 

8  . 

9  4  by  4  11 

..  2 

..  13  10  0 

9  . 

.10  4  by  5  4 

. .  2  1-16 

..  16  16  0 

Length. 
16ft.  .. 
20ft.  .. 
30ft.  .. 
35ft.  .. 
40ft.  .. 


Width. 
10ft.  .. 
12ft.  .. 
14ft.  .. 
15ft.  .. 
16ft.  .. 


£  s. 
9  15 
U  5 
18  10 
27  10 
32  0 


_  TIMBER,  &c. 

per  fooft  iln"  3S'  1  2iD"  a3'  9d'  ;  2*in“  5S’ ;  3in“  58’  6d- 
Half -glass  Door,  5ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  6s.  each 
”  .  >*  .  by  2ft.  6in.,  7s.  each. 

finatSS'  tlnV  ®s’  9d-  •  $iD-<  8s-  i  lin.,  10s.6d.  per  square, 
lm.  Floorboards,  10s.  per  100  square  feet. 
j eather-edged  boards,  6s.  6d.  per  souare. 
XJaP'a?ed!!?att®ns' |in-  by  lin..  Is.  ;  Jin.  by  2in.,  Is.  9d.  • 

3o°’’  Is’  6n  •  ’  lm-  bF  4iD-'  4s  ed-  ;  lin.  by  5in., 
5s.  6d.  ,  2m.  by  2>n.,  4s.  6d.  ;  2in.  by  3in  ,  6s  6d  •  “fin 
by  4im,  8s.  6d.  ;  2m.  by  5in.,  10s.  6d!per  100  ft,  run. 

PORTABLE  IRON  COTTAGE. 

No.  301.  20ft.  by  17ft.  '''  M  I 

Cottage,  Containing  4 
rooms — 2  Bedrooms  9ft. 
by  7ft.,  Sitting-room 
13ft.  by  14ft.,  and 
Kitchen  13ft.  by  7ft. 

Everything  complete. 

Flooring,  Match-lining 
Felt,  Gutters,  Glass, 

Iron,  made  in  sections. 

&c.,  ready  for  fixing,  .  .  ... , _ 

£45  ;  or  delivered  and  >.7.-Uh.vX _ 

erected  completed  upon  cusiomer  s  lounuatmu,  stoo. 
For  numerous  other  designs,  also  Illustrations  of 
Churches,  Chapels,  Mission  Halls,  Hospitals,  Club  Houses, 
Bungalows,  Stables,  Workshops,  Schools,  Billiard-rooms’ 
Drill  Halls,  &c.,  &e.,  see  Hlustrated  Catalogue,  post  free. 

NEW  SPAN-ROOF  MOVABLE 

POULTRY  HOUSE.  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6  in. 
4  ft.  by  3ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 

9ft.  by  6ft. 


15s. 

20s. 

25s. 

30s. 

36s. 

42s. 


STRONG  GARDEN  OR 

STABLE  BARROW. 

No.  267. 

Wooden  Wheel,  painted,  12in. 
sides,  with  shifting  handle 
board,  17s.  6s. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  16.  Indispensable  to  every  grower  of  cucumbers 
tomatoes,  melons,  &c.,  where  a  succession  of  crops  are 
required  in  all  seasons.  Though  cheap  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  soundly  built, 
and  will  repay  its  cost 
in  a  season. 

Built  for  brickwork  3ft. 
high  ;  roof  ventilation, 
necessary  ironwork,  21oz. 
glass,  painted  one  coat, 
and  carefully  marked. 

14ft.  wide. 

£  s.  d. 

13  0  0 
18  10  0 
22  10  0 
32  0  0 
50  0  0 


Long. 

9ft.  wide. 

12ft.  wide. 

ft. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

20  .. 

S  0  0 

10  0  0 

30  .. 

11  0  0 

14  0  0 

40  .. 

15  0  0 

19  0  0 

60  .. 

100  .. 

22  0  0 

35  0  0  . 

27  0  0 
42  0  0 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.  Estimates  for  every  Description  of  Horticultural,  Wood,  and  iron  Buildings.  Lowest  Possible  Prices 

...  Good  Sound  Materials  and  Workmanship,  Surveys  by  Appointment.  NOTHING  TOO  SMALL.  NOTHING  TOO  LARGE. 

W.  COOPER,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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it  all  equally,  at  least  2  ft.  deep.  The  number 
and  size  of  the  walks  will  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  garden  and  your  convenience.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  old-fashioned  flowers,  we  may  say 
that  a  whole  host  of  them  can  be  planted  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  also  hardy  bulbs  in 
great  variety,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Snowdrops,  Squills,  etc.  Possibly  you  desire 
to  plant  perennials,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
should  not  overlook  Wallflowers,  Primroses,  and 
Polyanthuses,  the  latter  two,  of  course,  being 
perennials.  Seeing  that  the  number  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  is  so  great,  it  is  impossible  in  a 
short  article  to  run  through  the  whole  series  of 
them.  It  would  have  helped  us  greatly  if  you 
had  any  idea  of  the  class  of  flowers  which  you 
like.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  advise  you  to 
get  some  plants  that  will  flower  at  different  times 
during  the  season,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  bloom.  Besides  the  plants  we  have  mentioned 
for  spring  flowering,  you  should  also  get  some  of 
the  Doronicums  that  flower  early.  About  May 
and  June  Pyrethrums  make  a  fine  display  in  the 
garden.  Other  subjects  to  flower  about  the  same 
time  would  be  Delphiniums  or  perennial  Lark¬ 
spurs,  herbaceous  Paeonies,  perennial  Lupins,  the 
perennial  Bluebottle,  various  Irises,  including  the 
ordinary  German  Flag  and  allied  kinds.  Later  in 
the  season  you  should  have  some  of  the  border 
Chrysanthemums  or  Oxeye  Daisies,  of  which 
there  are  several  very  fine  ones.  Several  of  the 
Lilies  are  worthy  of  inclusion  even  in  small 
gardens,  including  the  White  Lily  (Liliurn  can- 
didum),  the  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum),  and  the 
Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum).  Some  of  the  modern 
varieties  of  late-flowering  Phloxes  should  be 
added  to  the  list,  together  .with  Saxifrages, 
Veronicas,  and  later  on  you  will  require  a  few 
of  the  best  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Golden 
Rod,  as  well  as  perennial  Sunflowers,  to  keep  up 
a  display  in  the  autumn.  If  you  could  give  us 
any  hint  as  to  your  taste  amongst  flowers,  we 
could  name  various  things  more  precisely,  giving 
you  varieties. 

Wall  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Kindly  let  me  know  what  sort  of  wall  you 
would  consider  best — whether  lime,  brick,  or  lime 
lined  with  brick — round  a  garden  facing  due  south 
on  a  slope,  and  intended  to  grow  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Pears  and  Apples.  By  lime  is  meant 
naturally  a  stone  wall  built  with  lime,  and 
probably  of  limestone.  The  soil  is  heavy  but 
good.  (Violet.) 

We  are  not  aware  that  stone  or  brick  walls 
have  any  advantage  the  one  over  the  other  for 
fruit  growing.  In  our  experience  garden  walls 
are  either  built  of  bricks  or  stone,  according  to 
which  is  most  easily  procurable  in  the  district. 
For  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the 
walls  are  all  built  of  bricks,  because  there  are  no 
stones  obtainable  except  from  a  distance.  In 
districts  where  stone  is  plentiful,  garden  walls 
are  built  of  this.  In  some  instances  we  have 
known  brick  walls  to  be  built  so  that  they  are 
hollow  inside.  This  is  said  to  make  the  wall 
warmer  for  the  trees  in  winter.  Unless  stone 
walls  were  very  thick  it  would  be  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  have  them  built  in- this  way.  Whether 
you  build  the  walls  of  stones  or  bricks,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  have  the  face  covered  with 
a  coating  of  lime,  or  rather  mortar,  which  would 
thus  seal  up  all  the  seams  and  prevent  insect 
pests  from  finding  shelter  in  the  wall.  A  brick 
wall,  after  many  years’  nailing  of  the  trees,  gets 
full  of  small  holes,  which  afford  shelter  to  a 
great  number  of  insect  pests,  and  we  have  seen 
such  walls  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  cement, 
this  latter  being  more  durable  and  less  likely  to 
be  displaced  by  frost  than  a  layer  of  mortar. 
If  you  resolve  to  have  the  wall  covered  with  a 
layer  of  something,- we  should  advise  you  to  use 
cement,-  and  have  wires  strained  along  the  face 
of  the  wall  to  which  the  fruit  trees  can  be.  tied. 
This  would  save  the  wall,  and  be  advantageous 
to  the  fruit  by  offering  no  harbour  for  insect- 
pests.  5Tou  should  see  that  the  soil  is  well 
drained  before  trees  are  planted  in  it  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  it  is  slightly  heavy,  it  can,  of  course,  be 
lightened  by  the  use  of  sandy  material  and 
semirings  of  ditches  and  the  parings  of  road¬ 
sides. 


White  Grubs  on  Primula  japonica, 

I  enclose  a  boxful  of  white  grubs  with  a  de¬ 
caying  root  of  Primula  japonica.  Last  year  I 
made  a  small  rock  garden,  and  the  soil  I  used 
was  the  mud  and  grass  cleanings  from  a  pond. 
It  had  been  in  a  large  heap  rotting  for  two  years, 
and  seemed  in  very  good  condition.  I  mixed 
plenty  of  gravel  with  it,  and  some  lighter  soil,  to 
help  to  lighten  the  whole.  The  plants  I  bought 
and  planted  last  winter.  They  all  did  very  well, 
but  this  summer  I  noticed  the  leaves  of  Primula 
japonica  rosea  turning  withered  and  yellow,  so 
I  have  just  lifted  the  plants,  and  find  all  the 
roots  eaten  by  the  enclu-sed  grubs,  and  rotting 
away.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  through  The 
Gardening  W’orld  what  they  are,  and  if  they 
are  likely  to  attack  any  of  the  other  plants?  I 
have  picked  a  lot  of  them  out  of  the  soil  that  was 
round  the  Primulas.  I  noticed  some  grubs  that 
looked  very  much  the  same  as  these  in  our  farm¬ 
yard  manure  heap-  dining  the  spring.  What  could 
I  use  to  kill  them,  both  in  the  manure  and  the 
soil?  Would  lime  be  of  any  use?  (C.  W.  P.) 

The  grubs  are  those  of  the  early  stages  of  one 
or  other  of  three  weevils,  and  most  probably  they 
are  those  of  the  Black  Vine  Weevil  (Otiorhyn- 
chus  sulcatus),  but  cannot  determine1  until  they 
reach  the  perfect  state,  as  they  are  so  similar. 
It  is  just  possible  they  may  attack  the  roots  of 
other  plants  if  they  are  present,  as  we  know  that 
they  have  already  been  guilty  of  destroying 
various  plants  in  pots,  including  Cyclamen, 
Chinese  Primulas,  and  Echeverias.  The  above 
species  usually  attacks  plants  indoors,  but  as 
frequently,  perhaps,  the  injury  out  of  doors  is  done 
by  the  Red-legged  Garden  Weevil  (0.  tenebri- 
eo'sus),  which  has  been  guilty  of  doing  injury  to 
most  of  the  small  fruits  and  to  vegetables.  These 
creatures  in  the  perfect  state  commit  their  de¬ 
predations  by  night,  and  if  you  see  the  leaves 
of  any  plants  on  the  rockery  being  eaten,  it  would 
be  well  to  lay  white  sheets  of  cl-o-th  or  paper  be¬ 
neath  them  by  day,  and  come  round  at  night  to 
look  -at  the  plants  by  -means  of  a  lantern.  If 
the  light  is  turned  on  the  plants,  and  the  latter 
shaken,  the  weevils  will  drop  on  the  cloth,  when 
you  -can  catch  them  and  have  them  destroyed. 
You  could  also  lay  traps  for  them  on  the  rockery 
in  the  form  of  pieces  of  tile  or  board  laid  on  t-lie 
surface,  and  examined  in  the  morning  to  see  if 
any  -of  the  weevils  are  hiding  beneath  them.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  destroy  the  grubs  at  the 
roots  of  plants  without  destroying  the  plant* 
themselves,  but  any  specimens  that  .  look  bad. 
should  be  examined  at-  the  root,  and  all  grubs 
destroyed.  We  have  little  doubt  they  were  im¬ 
ported  with  the  farmyard  manure,  and  not  with 
the  -soil,  unless  that  was  mixed  with  farmyard 
manure  or  other  vegetable  matter.  You  could 
apply  lime  to  the  manure,  but  we  think  that  gas 
lime  would  be  more  effective,  mixing  it  with  the 
manure,  and  allowing  the  latter  to  lie  in  the  open 
air  for  at  least  -six  or  eight-  weeks  before  using 
it-  for  any  purpose,  because  the  gas  lime  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  plants  when  fresh.  A  good  plan  would 
be  to  pursue  the  trapping  of  the  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  on  the  rockery,  and  also  carefully  examine 
any  manure  or  soil  that  is  about  to  be'  placed  on 
the  rockery. 

Daisies  on  a  Lawn. 

I  have  a  lot  of  Daisy  roots  on  my  lawn  this 
year.  Can  I  put  any  chemical  on  them  without- 
destroying  the  grass?  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  know  of  anything.  Someone  told  me  lie 
thought  sulphate  of  iron  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  (Y.  W.  Sears.) 

Iron  in  some  form  or  other  is  sometimes  used 
for  killing  moss  in  grass,  but.  it  has  to  be  used 
with  very  great  discretion  and  care,  as  a  heavy 
dose  of  it  destroys  the  grass.  Your  best-  plan 
would  be  to  ask  your  sun-driesman  for  some  lawn 
sand,  and  have  this  sprinkled  over  the  lawn-  s-o 
that  it  can  be  seen  upon  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
Daisies.  Moisture  will  very  soon  cause  this  to 
dissolve,  whether  the  moisture  of  dew  or  rain, 
and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Daisies  holding  the 
lawn,  san-cl  will  be  destroyed.  Sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  -or  nitrate  -of  soda  in  the  form  of  a  salt  are 
the  essential  ingredients  of  this  lawn  sand,  but 


your  sundriesman  would  have  it  in  the  proper 
form. 

“Quick  Fruit  Culture.” 

Could  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me 
through  The  Gardening  World  where  I  could 
get  a  book  entitled  “Quick  Fruit  Culture”?  I 
think  it  was  written  by  a  gardener  named  Simp¬ 
son,  and  published  in  Sheffield.  What  is  the 
price  of  it?  (Andromeda.) 

You  are  right  about  the  author  of  the  book, 
but  at  present  we  do  not  know  who  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  You  should  apply  to  Mr.  John  Simpson, 
Park  House,  Wortley,  Sheffield,  who  is  the  author 
o-f  -the  book,  and  would  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  let 
you  know  where  it  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
price. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  J.  P.)  1,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum ;  2, 
Chrysanthemum  latifolium ;  3,  Aster  Amellus ; 
4,  Impatiens  Roylei  ;  5,  Crocus  speciosus  ;  6,  Col- 
cliicum  autum-nale  fiore  pleno. — (T.  W.)  1,  Fuchsia 
macrostemma  variegata  (often  named  F.  gracilis 
variega.ta)  ;  2,  Amarantus  caudatus,  or  Love  Lies 
Bleeding ;  3,  Arnmobium  alat-um  ;  4,  Polygonum 
cymosum. — (E.  S.)  1.  Crataegus  coccinea ;  2,  Cra¬ 
taegus  orientalis ;  3,  Pyrus  Aria ;  4,  Spiraea 

hullata ;  5,  Lobelia  fulgens. — (C.  W.)  1,  Azalea 
nudiflora  var.  ;  2,  Crataegus  Crus-galli  ;  3,  Yitis 
ineonstans  (usually  named  Ampelopsis  Veit elii  in 
-gardens). 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK 

“The  juicy  Pear  lies,  in  a  soft  profusion,  scattered  round.” — Thomson. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

:  By  die  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 

etc.,  etc. 

XI. 

Variety  in  the  Garden. 

.  “  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  ”  is  at  once  a 
i  pithy  and  a  true  saying,  and  the  enthusiastic 
nower-lover  may  well  make  it  apply  with 
I  equal  force  to  his  garden.  It  is  not  that  our 
interest  wants  sustaining,  but,  all  the  same,  it 
adds  a  zest  and  an  additional  and  piquant 
!  flavour  to  our  gardening  operations,  if,  as  the 
autumn  wears  on,  some  alteration,  some  new 
j  feature  can  be  effected.  The  alterations  need 
not,  of  necessity,  amount  to  much,  but  there  is 
a  delightful  sense  of  looking  forward  :  if  it  is  to 
|  see  our  familiar  plants  in  a  fresh  setting,  the 
new  bed  or  the  new  border  has  the  untried 
charm  and  interest  of  a  new  garden.  These 
alterations  or  additions  should,  moreover,  add 
considerably  to  the  beauty  and  decorative  effect 
of  the  garden  as  a  whole.  A  narrow  ineffective 
border  will  often  become  tenfold  more  valuable 
as  a  decorative  feature  if  it  be  widened  just 
sufficiently  to  contain  a  single  extra  row  of 
plants.  A  rock  garden,  however  simple  it  may 
be,  adds,  both  character  and  distinction.  The 
making  of  some  neglected  and  outlying  portion 


into  a  beautiful  wild  or  natural  garden  will  do 
much  to  make  an  ordinary  and  common¬ 
place  garden  both  picturesque  and  artistic. 
A  pergola  may  prove  a  desirable  addition,  or,  if 
that  would  be  out  of  place  and  ill-fitting  to  the 
general  character,  then  it  may  be  that  a  series 
of  arches — arches  in  due  time  to  be  covered  with 
dense  masses  of  Rose,  or  Clematis,  or  Honey¬ 
suckle  blossoms — will  prove  a  means  of  attaining 
a  splendid  massing  of  deep  rich  colour.  These 
are  some  of  the  ways  and  methods  of  bringing- 
variety  and  new  interests  into  our  gardening 
operations,  and  I  mention  them  merely  as 
suggestions.  The  true  garden-lover  likes  to 
have  some  excuse  for  working  among,  his 
flowers  long  after  the  beauty  of  the  year  has 
passed,  and  there  will  be  few  gardens,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  large  or  small,  where  some¬ 
thing,  some  one  or  another  of  the  above 
alterations  or  additions  will  not”  make  for 
greater  beauty ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present  for  carrying  them  out. 

Making  New  Paths, 

There  is  one  garden  operation  that,  if 
attempted,  needs  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
thorough  and  workmanlike  manner.  I  mean 
the  making  of  new  paths.  The  great  thing 
to  aim  at  is  to  achieve  one  that  will  not 
hold  the  water  and  be  in  a  saturated 
condition  through  the  winter.  The  novice 
may  think  it  enough  to  “  set  it  out  ”  where  he 
wishes  it  to  be,  to  have  the  soil  beaten  down, 
and  sufficient  gravel  spread  over  it.  I  once 
saw  such  a  pathway,  and  the  novice  who  made 
it  was  proud  of  his  handiwork  !  I  saw  the 
same  path  three  months  later— the  maker  of  it 
was  no  longer  proud  ;  it  was  a  soft  puddle 
almost  impassable.  In  any  but  the  lightest 
and  sandiest  soil  a  proper  foundation  must  be 
laid,  that  is  to  say,  below  the  gravel  must  be  a 
layer  of  stones.  This  constitutes  a  basis  into 
which  superfluous  moisture  readily  drains.  A 
second  point  to  remember,  when  it  comes  to  the 
practical  work,  is  to  make  the  centre  portion 
higher  than  the  sides  ;  it  is  not  unsightly,  if 
neatly  rounded. 

The  Paving  of  Pathways. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  growing 
fashion  of  the  making  of  pathways  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  pav¬ 
ing  stones  or  bricks.  English  architects  have 
realised  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  house  and  that  portion  of 
garden  in  close  proximity,  and  I  have  before  me 
plans  illustrating  this  distinct  attempt  at  more 
closely  associating  the  two.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  cannot  be  more  happily  effected  than 
by  use  of  the  paved  pathway,  completed,  if 
necessary,  by  stone  or  brick-faced  steps  to  a 
lower  level.  This  amount  of  formality  near 
the  house  is  distinctly  pleasing,  and  gives 
a  delightful  sense  of  care  and  orderliness. 
There  is  picturesqueness  in  the  flagged  path¬ 
way  that  leads  up  to  many  a  country  cottage  : 
one  recognises  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  dirt 
being  carried  into  the  house  :  its  raison 
d'etre  is  evident  and  all  sufficing  to  make  it 


good  art,  and  the  same  might  apply  to 
thousands  of  villa  and  other  houses. 

Where  Steps  are  Suitable 

Steps,  whether  formal  or  rugged  as  shall  best 
suit  the  general  character  of  the  garden,  are  in 
all  cases  a  pleasing  feature ;  but  it  is  not  in 
every  garden  that  they  can  be  introduced,  and  of 
course,  they  are  not  a  legitimate  feature  where 
there  is  no  real  need  for  them.  In  the  many 
hundreds  of  gardens  I  have  observed  critically 
I  have  always  paid  especial  attention  to  this 
feature.  I  have  seen  steps  that  seemed  to  be 
the  very  making  of  a  small  garden,  giving  it 
both  character  and  individuality.  I  have  seen 
steps  made  that  had  no  business  ever  to  have 
existed,  and  I  have  seen  gardens  on  a  dead 
level  which  yet  had  steps  introduced  that 
were  in  admirable  fitness.  In  this  case  a 
sunken  rock  garden — that  is  to  say  the  path  - 
way  running  through  it— had  been  dug  down 
to  a  considerable  depth  and  an  exit  to  an  orchard 
path,  midway,  gave  ample  excuse  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  steps.  The  idea  was  ingenious,  but 
an  artistic  effect  was  the  result. 

Autumn  Planting. 

Where  late  planting  of  perennials  has  to  be 
made  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  young 
plants — seedlings  of  a  few  months'  growth — 
should  not  be  risked  in  very  cold,  heavy  soil. 
For  a  long  time  I  thought  I  should  never 
succeed  in  growing  the  beautiful  large-flowered 
pale  blue  Scabiosa  caucasica  in  the  heavy  soil 
of  a  London  suburban  garden.  Each  year  I 
sowed  seed,  and  when  autumn  came  duly 
planted  out  the  young  plants,  and  each  winter 
proved  fatal  to  them.  I  was  determined  to 
succeed,  however,  and  I  tried  planting  the 
seedling  plants  in  the  better  drained  rock 
garden.  The  winter  did  not  kill  them,  and 
they  flowered  grandly.  The  next  autumn,  when 
they  had  become  sturdy  and  mature  plants,  1 
experimented  with  them,  and  again  tried  the 
effect  of  planting  them  in  the  cold  water¬ 
logged  border.  A  good  percentage  survived, 
thus  proving  that  you  can  dare  with  an  older 
and  more  mature  plant  what  you  must  not 
venture  with  seedling  plants!  This  little  bit 
of  knowledge  has  often  proved  of  great  service 
at  the  autumn  planting,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
a  hint  worth  remembering  to  others. 

F.  M.  Wells. 


Mr.  George  Bun-yard,  of  Maidstone,  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  on  the  fruit  industry  before 
the  Board  of  Agriculture’s  departmental  com¬ 
mittee,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  duty 
should  be  charged  on  all  foreign  fruit.  “  The 
foreign  nurseryman,”  Mr.  Bunyard  said, 
“  cannot  touch  the  English  nurseryman  so 
far  as  the  quality  of  his  trees  is  concerned, 
but  his  material  is  cheaper.”  By  the  way, 
the  hearing  before  this  committee  of  .  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  sixty-seven  witnesses  took  twenty- 
four  days,  during  which  11,968  questions  were 
asked. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

Early  Forced  Peaches  that  ripen  towards 
the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May  will  be 
leafless  by  now,  and  may  receive  the  necessary 
pruning,  which  will  not  be  a  long  job,  provided 
the  fruiting  wood  of  the  past  season  was  cut 
out  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  cleared,  as 
advised  in  the  writer’s  calendar  for  July  22ncl. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  any  shoots, 
cut  if  possible  at  a  sharp  pointed  bud.  or 
where  thpre  are  triple  buds  with  the  hope 
of  a  wood  bud.  Should  scale  abound  on  the 
wood,  and  it  is  usually  on  that  made  the  past 
season,  go  over  the  trees  carefully  with  a  small 
label,  dislodging  all  that  can  be  seen,  and  in 
bad  cases  follow  with  a  sponge,  using  soapy 
water,  nice  and  warm,  drawing  the  hand 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  shoot,  so  as  not 
to  cut  off  any  buds.  Trees  that  are  free  of 
this  insect  only  require  to  be  painted  with 
a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap, 
merely  col  rured  with  a  little  soot  to  tone  it 
down.  The  old  wood  may  have  a  stronger 
mixture  where  red  spider  has  been  a  trouble, 
and  those  washed  for  scale  should  also  be 
painted  as  above  stated.  Thoroughly  wash 
glass  and  woodwork  where  no  painting  has 
been  done,  and  limewash  the  walls  so  that  all 
will  be  ready  for  retraining  the  trees,  a  subject 
we  hope  to  treat  on  next  week. 

Figs  . — Pot  trees  that  have  been  forced  for 
an  early  crop  some  few  years,  and  are  at  present 
standing  outdoors,  are  ready  to  be  cleaned,  and 
useless  or  dead  pieces  of  wood  cut  away,  but 
those  that  crop  freely  seldom  require  much 
knife.  Wash  the  wood  and  paint  as  for  Peaches, 
and  in  case  no  re-potting  was  necessary  remove 
with  a  pointed  stick  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  and  roots,  and  top-dress  with  loam, 
adding  a  little  fine  mortar  rubble,  bone  meal, 
and  wood  ashes,  firming  the  same  with  the 
rammer,  and  see  that  a  free  passage  is  provided 
at  the  bottom  for  water,  of  which  the  Fig  re¬ 
quires  a  great  quantity.  Cleanse  the  house  or 
pit,  and  where  the  bottom  is  mainly  supplied 
from  fresh  leaves  and  a  little  strawy  manure, 
get  this  into  a  big  heap,  turning  it  back  a  few 
times  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  so 
that  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  closing  the 
house  in  the  second  week  in  November,  when 
ripe  fruit  ought  to  be  ready  early  next  April. 


Outloors. 

Late  Apples  and  Pears. — The  time  is  with 
Us  for  the  final  ingathering  of  these  fruits,  frost 
having  made  its  appearance  some  fortnight 
since  even  in  genial  Devon  ;  not  that  a  few 
degrees  is  going  to  harm  the  fruit,  but  it  is 
always  easier  blown  down  after  a  few  frosts. 
We  were  compelled  to  gather  all  our  Apples 
ten  days  ago.  The  birds  were  pecking  most  of 
the  fruits,  and  as  our  stock  is  below  that  of 
last  season  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  many. 
The  removal  of  the  crop,  too,  will  give  the  root 
pruner  a  chance  to  continue  his  work  where 
necessary,  and  the  sooner  such  work  is  brought 
to  a  close  the  better  the  chance  of  a  crop  next 
year,  as  mentioned  a  fortnight  since.  Medlars 
should  also  be  got  under  cover,  placing  them 
on  airy  shelves  to  ripen,  these  to  be  fairly  soft 
before  ready  for  jelly  making.  To  revert  to  root 


pruning,  the  soil  in  many  places  was  too  dry 
and  required  watering  before  taking  out  a 
trench,  especially  trees  growing  against  walls 
or  on  dry  banks  in  the  open  where  the  soil  was 
light  and  porous. 

Routine  Work  consists  in  cutting  away  the 
latest  strings  on  established  Strawberry  plants, 
and  the  hoe  freely  worked  between  the  same. 
Young  plantations  have  had  to  be  again 
watered,  the  rainfall  here  during  the  past 
month  being  very  light.  All  nets  have  been 
carefully  done  up  while  dry  and  placed  under 
cover,  discarding  any  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  service  another  season,  and  I  find 
these  soon  wear  out,  as  they  are  in  use  several 
months  of  the  year.  All  Figs  remaining  on  the 
trees  should  be  pulled  off  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  fallen,  as  these  are  of  no  service  for  next 
year.  _  Clean  up  all  falling  foliage  from  fruit 
trees  in  general,  as  nothing  looks  more  untidy 
than  decaying  leaves  on  the  ground,  especially 
those  from  the  Fig  and  Vine.  Most  of  the 
latest  Peaches  will  have  been  gathered  ere  this, 
and  should  have  been  of  good  flavour,  as  the 
weather  has  been  grand  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  October.  Take  note  what  fruit 
trees  _  are  required  for  this  season’s  planting, 
and,  if  possible,  go  to  the  nursery  and  choose 
out  your  own  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Dahlias. — Though  still  blooming  bravely  in 
many  gardens,  yet  in  some  parts  “Jack 
Frost”  has  already  been  “nipping,”  and 
ere  many  weeks  are  gone  we  shall  see 
but  blackened  leaves  and  shrinking  flowers, 
telling  of  winter  come  again.  In  the  soil, 
however,  the  new  tubers  have  been  forming 
all  the  summer,  and  are  now  plump  and 
strong,  giving  promise  of  abundant  cuttings 
next  spring,  if  properly  stored  for  the  winter. 
As  soon  as  frost  has  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
more  flowers,  the  stems  should  be  cut  half-way 
down,  and  the  rubers  dug  up.  It  is  best  to 
stand  the  latter  in  a  cool  place  under  cover  for 
a  day  or  two  till  adherent  soil  dries  and  is 
easily  shaken  off  ;  by  that  time  the  stems  may 
be  cut  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  tuber, 
and  thus  they  may  be  stored  away. 

The  danger  to  guard  against  through  winter 
is  undue  shrivelling,  and  this  is  best  effected 
by  placing  the  tubers  in  a  cool  cellar  or  under 
the  stages  in  a  cool  house  where  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded  but  the  temperature  never  high.  Old 
dry  potting  soil  is  excellent  to  cover  the 
tubers,  as  in  this  there  is  enough  natural 
moisture  to  maintain  the  tubers  plump,  but 
not  enough  to  cause  decay.  Sifted  ashes  have 
been  used  as  a  covering,  but  they  are  so 
excessively  dry  as  to  cause  shrivelling.  As 
with  other  tuberous  things  stored  away  for 
winter,  it  is  well  to  examine  a  few  of  the 
tubers  at  intervals,  just  to  make  sure  all  are 
keeping  sound. 

In  certain  districts  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  warm,  Dahlias  can  be  left  in  the  ground 
and  will  come  up  strong  and  vigorous  in 
spring,  but  this  cannot  be  done  universally. 
Some.  people,  however,  may  like  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  in  this  case  ashes  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  "When  the  stems  have 


been  cleared  away,  spread  a  layer  of  ashes 
four  to  six  inches  thick  over  the  spot  where 
the  tubers  are  located,  and  see  that  the  cover¬ 
ing  extends  a  foot  all  around  :  in  this  way 
many  tubers  may  come  through  the  winter. 

Successional  Planting  or  Sowing  of 
Sweet  Peas. — Close  by  the  writer  is  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  Sweet  Peas  culled  this  morning, 
near  the  middle  of  October,  from  plants  put 
out  at  the  end  of  June.  Should  severe  weather 
be  absent  for  a  week  or  two  many  more  flowers 
will  be  gathered,  and,  though  lacking  in  size, 
the  colour  and  fragrance  are  as  good  as  thr 
flowers  of  July.  Autumn  sowing  is  a  good 
plan  where  the  soil  is  not  of  a  clayey  nature,  as 
by  so  doing  an  earlier  display  is  obtained  ;  but 
to  get  a  supply  of  late  autumn  flowers  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  a  sowing  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  as  the  flowers  are  produced  and 
fade  remove  them  before  seeds  form,  and  so 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  plants. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Every  means  should  now  be  taken  to  com' 
plete  the  placing  of  all  such  things  as  need 
protection  in  a  place  of  safety.  As  I  have 
often  before  pointed  out  cold  frames  are  sim¬ 
ply  invaluable  for  wintering  late  sowings  of 
the  more  tender  subjects,  and  there  is  no  site 
better  or  more  convenient  than  that  which  has 
been  doing  duty  on  raised  hot-beds  during  the 
past  spring  and  summer,  as  being  thus  elevated 
the  growth  made  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  the  protection  needed  less.  Seedling- 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Cauliflowers,  Parsley,  and 
the  like  should  all  find  a  home  in  these.  ■  The 
compost  used  should  not  be  too  rich,  and  use 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  which  is  free  from 
wireworm,  and  this  should  be  raised  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  glass.  Make  firm,  and  plant 
moderately  thick,  and  place  a  small  ridge  of 
finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  all  round  the  inside 
of  the  frames.  Thoroughly  water  in  and  admit 
abundance  of  air  night  and  day  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions. 

Much  also  may  be  done  even  without  the  aid 
of  glass  by  making  rough  wooden  shelters  or 
turf  pits.  These  should  always,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  face  south  ;  battens  should  be  placed 
across  them,  when  suitable  covering  may  lie 
applied  as  required.  The  dress  covers  which 
are  now  specially  made  for  horticultural  tpur-i 
poses  are  better  than  anything  I  know  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  only  do  these  ward  off  a  large 
amount  of  frost  but,  being  waterproof,  rain 
also  ;  and  fortunately  these  do  not  require 
drying  the  same  as  mats  and  other  material  to 
preserve  them.  Preparations  should  now  be 
made  for  forwarding  work  which  has  to  be 
completed  by  early  spring  as  soon  as  possible. 
Every  particle  of  ground  should  be  cleared  of 
weeds,  rubbish,  and,  exhausted  crops,  and  where 
possible  to  do  so,  should  be  burnt  on  the  ground, 
because  not  only  does  this  save  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  in  wheeling  and  carting  away  but 
the  ashes  form  a  valuable  material  for  the 
ground. 

Horseradish.— This,  like  every  other  vege¬ 
table,  pays  for  being  properly  done.  Half  the 
bed  should  be  trenched  over  and  replantec 
annually,  and  by  working  in  a  fair  amount  o 
manure  each  time  the  same.  plot  of  grounc 
may  be  used  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
whole  of  the  produce  fit  for  use  should  be  wrel 
laid  in  in  some  out  of  the  wary  place,  a  northen 
aspect  for  choice,  w’here  it  can  be  easily  takei 
out  as  required  for  twelve  months’  supply. 

E.  Beckett. 

Altlenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Montbretias. — The  best  results  with  the 
new  and  older  varieties  are  undoubtedly  ob¬ 
tained  by  lifting  them  in  the  autumn  and 
planting  out  in  spring,  and  now  that  they 
have  finished  flowering  and  the  foliage  is 
yellow  they  can  be  taken  up.  Cut  off  the 
foliage,  not  too  close  to  the  ground,  and  take 
care  when  lifting  with  a  fork  not  to  injure  the 
bulbs.  Well-drained  boxes  should  be  used  for 
placing  them  in,  and  a  suitable  compost  will 
consist  of  loam  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp 
sand  to  keep  it  thoroughly  porous.  Shake  all 
the  soil  from  the  bulbs,  and  place  in  the  boxes, 
not  too  thickly,  and  when  completed  stand  in 
a  sheltered  place  where  they  can  be  covered  in 
very  severe  weather.  Montbretias  require  very 
little  moisture  in  winter,  but  at  no  time  should 
they  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Gladioli.  —  These  can  also  be  lifted  now, 
cutting  off  the  stem  a  few  inches  from  the  bulb 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  dry  off  thoroughly. 
Remove  all  the  soil,  and  lay  them  out  thinly 
on  shelves  in  a  cool,  airy  place  where  frost 
cannot  injure  them. 

The  decaying  foliage  and  stems  which  are 
now  becoming  plentiful  in  the  borders  should 
be  removed  when  quite  yellow,  so  as  to  keep 
them  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  hoe  should  be 
applied  to  the  surface  soil  occasionally  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  which  will  appear  very  plenti¬ 
fully  from  seed  if  not  disturbed.  Cuttings  of 
the  various  subjects  for  next  year’s  display  or 
where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  should 
now  be  got  in  without  delay,  and  those  already 
in  frames  should  have  plenty  of  air  admitted 
during  bright,  favourable  weather. 

A.  E.  T. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Transplanting  Deciduous  Shrubs _ ln 

gardens  where  the  well-being  of  these  is  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  essential,  as  the  various  subjects 
continue  to  assume  larger  proportions,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  moving  be  done  almost 
every  year,  not  only  with  a  view  to  afford  them 
more  space,  but  some  are  sure  to  be  better 
suited  for  the  most  prominent  positions.  A 
good  specimen,  for  instance,  of  Pyrus  Malus 
atrosanguinea  is  infinitely  superior  to  an 
Aucuba  or  a  Privet,  and  it  is  often  desired, 
mcl  rightly  so,  that  the  most  conspicuous  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  given  a  position  where  they  can 
oe  well  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  are  able  to 
jxpand  and  show  off  the  natural  habit  to  the 
lest  advantage.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
■an,  of  course,  be  transplanted  at  any  time, 
rom  the  fall  of  the  leaf  till  the  buds  commence 
o  burst  m  spring,  though  it  is  not  advisable  to 
plant  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold  during 
December  and  January  if  this  can  be  avoided  ° 

I  he  present  is  an  excellent  time  for  trans¬ 
planting  many  whose  leaves  have  fallen  or 
pH  do  so  shortly,  as  they  then  have  time  to 
■ecome  settled  before  the  winter  sets  in.  This 
peration  is  one  which  requires  considerable 
are,  and  must  not  be  done  in  a  haphazard 
ishion  if  one  wishes  to  be  successful.  When 
;  has  been  decided  where  a  shrub  is  to  be 
lantecl  a  hole  should  be  made  sufficiently  deep 
P  accommodate  a  ball  of  soil,  and  wide  enough 
p  allow  all  the  roots  to  be  spread  evenly 
pound,  and  the  bottom  soil  should  be  loosened 
ith  a  fork.  The  shrub  should  then  be  lifted 
ith  as  much  soil  as  possible,  and  on  heavy 
nd  this  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  on 
;ht  soils  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  mat 
und  to  keep  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Lift 
carefully  as  possible,  and  any  roots  which 
come  injured  should  be  pruned  neatly  away, 
hen  placing  in  the  new  position  spread  out 
e  roots  evenly,  especially  the  fibrous  ones, 
akmg  some  of  the  finest  soil  between  them 


and  tread  firmly  as  the  hole  is  filled  in.  With 
standards  and  those  which  are  liable  to  become 
injured  by  wind  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
them  with  a  good  stake,  for  if  allowed  to  sway 
about  the  roots  become  loosened,  which  in 
many  cases  would  prove  fatal.  With  choice 
subjects  a  good  mulching  is  of  great  benefit, 
either  of  rotten  manure  or  other  spare  material, 
but  this  should  not  be  stacked  up  close  to  the 
stem,  which  prevents  air  and  moisture  getting 
to  the  roots.  A.  E.  Thatch  ek. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Hardy  Shrubs  for  Forcing.— Many  of  our, 
most  common  hardy  shrubs  are  well  adapted 
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General  Conditions.  —  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular  paid 
contributors  to  The  Gardening 'World,  or  other 
gardening  journals,  are  debarred  from  entering, 
but  occasional  contributors  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  appear 
on  each  article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph 
sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  be  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  eolumn.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK’S  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Annette,”  for  her  article  on  “The 
Small  Garden,”  p.  799. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was  awarded 
to  “  J.  Coomber,”  for  his  article  on  “Roses  and 
other  Shrubs,”  p.  803;  and  another  to  “  B.  E.  G. 
Bowyer,”  for  an  article  on  “  The  Onion  Maggot,” 
p.  805.  _ 

A  prize  was  also  awarded  to  “  G.  Waller,” 
for  a  device,  “Garden  Scrapers,”  p.  805. 


for  forcing,  and  when  in  flower  are  unsurpassed 
for  making  a  bright  display  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
other  flowers.  The  process  is  very  simple  and 
inexpensive,  and  consists  of  lifting  any  medium¬ 
sized  shrubs  that  may  be  growing  in  the 
shrubbery,  or  beds,  and  potting  them  up,  or 
failing  these  they  may  be  purchased  at  this 
time  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  best  results 
follow  when  they  are  potted  up  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ;  the  roots  will  then 


strike  anew  into  the  fresh  soil  before  actual 
lorcing  is  carried  out. 

Essential  points  are  to  afford  a  short  rest 
before  introducing  into  warmth,  by  keeping 
them  m  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open,  and  to 
avoid  subjecting  the  plants  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  at  any  time  ;  the  more  gently  they  are 
forced  the  better  will  be  the  results.  If  con¬ 
venience  exists,  the  plants  should  be  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  new  tree  leaves  and  stable  litter,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  pit,  or  house,  should  be  kept  at  50  deg. 
by  night,  and  not  exceed  60  deg.  in  the  day. 
-Maintain  abundance  of  humidity  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  syringing  overhead  and  damping  the 
floors,  and  remove  the  plants  to  a  cool  airy 
structure  when  the  blossoms  commence  to 
open. 

Some  growers  retain  the  plants  in  pots 
throughout  the  year  with  good  results,  but  in 
such  cases  considerable  care  is  necessary  to 
first  promote  healthy  growth  after  flowering, 
and  then  to  ripen  that  growth  in  order  to 
ensure  free  flowering  in  the  following  winter  or 
spring,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  better  plan  is 
to  introduce  the  plants  to  a  genial  temperature 
soon  after  flowering  is  over,  and  when  growth 
is  well  advanced  gradually  harden  off,  finally 
transplanting  into  good  positions  in  the  open 
and  grow  on  liberally.  They  should  remain 
undisturbed  for  a  couple  of  years.  Some  of 
the  best  flowering  subjects  for  the  purpose  are 
Azalea  mollis,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Deutzia  gracilis, 
Rhododendrons  in  variety,  Staphylea  colchica, 
rrunus  sinensis,  Andromeda  japonica,  Lilacs 
(both  single  and  double),  Cerasus  and  Thorns. 
Two  good  subjects  adapted  for  forcing  on 
account  of  their  variegated  foliage  alone  are 
Acer  Negundo  variegatum  and  Prunus  Pissarcli. 

K.  M. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cochliodas,— Three  of  the  four  species  o 
this.  genus  which  are  at  the  present  time  in 
cultivation  are  best  known  in  gardens  as 
Mesospinidium.  These  comprise  C.  rosea,  C 
sanguinea,  C.  vulcanica,  and  its  variety,  C.  v. 
grandiflora.  They  produce  racemose  scapes  of 
flowers  of  rosy  pink  tints  of  colour  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Odontoglossum,  and  they  succeed  well 
grown  in  the  cool  Orchid  house,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias. 
etc.  Potting  requirements  are  best  attended  to 
when  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance  at 
the  base  of  the  recently  developed  or  developing 
growth,  usually  about  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  They  may  thus  be  re-potted 
at  or  about  the  time  that  the  Odontoglossums 
are  potted. 

The  compost  may  consist  of  about  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  to  which  a  little  coarse  silver  sand  maj 
be  added.  .  If  the  operator  has  had  experience 
with  Orchids  in  leaf  soil,  about  one-third  of 
partly- decayed  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  may  be 
included  with  advantage.  I  would  again  point 
out  that  unless  experience  has  been  acquired 
witli  the  treatment  of  Orchids,  even  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  ingredient  in  the 
compost  there  is  considerable  risk.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  blaming  the  material — it  is  the 
treatment  that  is  at  fault.  The  pots  used 
should  be  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the 
plants  comfortably,  and  filled  to  one-half  their 
depth  with  chopped  Bracken  roots.  When  pot¬ 
ting  is  complete,  water  with  rain-water  poured 
through  a  moderately  coarse  rose  on  the  water- 
can,  thoroughly  wetting  the  compost  through. 
After  this,  only  sufficient  water  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  surface  moss  in  a  growing 
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state  until  the  roots  again  become  re-established 
in  the  potting  compost,  then  more  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  given. 

C.  noetzliana  is  by  far  the  finest  species 
in  the  genus ;  its  racemes  of  scarlet  and  blue 
flowers  are  most  attractive  and  useful  either 
for  cut-flower  purposes  or  for  exhibition. 
Since  it  has  been  used  for  hybridisation 
purposes,  and  has  been  found  to  cross  readily 
with  the  species  of  Odontoglossum,  it  has 
been  much  sought  after,  and  will  in  the 
near  future  produce,  I  may  safely  predict, 
many  desirable  and  useful  bi-generic  hybrids. 
Its  dwarf  structure  renders  it  a  suitable  subject 
to  be  cultivated  in  shallow  pans,  but  they  will 
be  found  to  do  equally  well  in  pots.  I  n- 
doubtedly  this  species  thrives  in  a  mixture  of 
leaf-soil,  however  small,  in  the  potting  compost, 
although  I  consider  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  are  grown  have,  perhaps,  as 
much  to  do  with  its  successful  cultivation  as 
anything. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Globe  Artichokes.— These  must  be  pro¬ 
perly  protected  during  winter,  and  it  is  well  to 
mulch  well  before  the  foliage  is  frosted  to  a 
pulp,  as  it  will  be  if  hard  frosts  set  in  early. 
Cut  off  the  flower  stalks,  but  I  do  not  favour 
cutting  the  foliage  as  some  growers  in  the 
south  recommend.  Nothing  is  better  for 
mulching  artichokes .  than  dry  leaves  of  the 
current  season.  Place  these  thickly  up  each 
side  of  the  rows,  and  then  to  prevent  them 
blowing  about  cover  neatly  with  long  stable 
litter.  On  no  account  place  the  mulching  over 
the  crowns,  or  the  chances  are  the  hearts  will 
damp  out,  and  so  either  kill  or  cripple  the 
plants.  I  have  entered  rather  fully  into  this 
operation,  as  so  many  disasters  occur  with  this 
popular  vegetable  every  year  owing  to  im¬ 
proper  methods  of  protecting  it  during  winter. 

Celeriac. — Part  of  this  crop  should  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  sand,  while  it  is  well  to  draw 
some  earth  over  the  bulbs  of  the  remainder  in 
rows  to  act  as  protection. 

Vegetables  in  Frames.  —  As  the  season 
advances  these  require  very  constant  and  care¬ 
ful  attention.  While  abundance  of  air  must 
be  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions,  cold 
cutting  winds  must  be  guarded  against.  On 
fine  days  the  sashes  should  be  entirely  taken 
off.  During  rain  tilt  the  sashes  at  the  back,  as 
damp  is  more  to  be  feared  than  even 
frost.  All  dying  leaves,  as  well  as  weeds,  must 
be  removed  at  frequent  intervals,  while  a  look¬ 
out  must  also  be  kept  for  slugs  and  other 
vermin. 

FvOUtine  Work  consists  in  keeping  things  as 
clean  as  the  weather  will  admit  of.  In  dry 
weather,  manure  may  be  wheeled  on  to  vacant 
ground,  and  digging  or  trenching  begun.  In 
wet  weather,  the  picking  over  of  seed  Potatos, 
Onions, and  suchlike  must  never  be  neglected.  It 
is  also  well,  at  such  times,  to  make  birch  brooms 
and  see  to  the  repairing  of  such  tools  as  wooden 
rakes  and  others  that  may  be  mended  at  home. 
Large  tallies  should  also  be  made,  as  nothing 
is  more  irritating  than,  on  going  to  sow  or 
plant  in  a  hurry,  to  find  that  tallies  have  to  be 
made,  or  at  least  hunted  out. 


A  moist  position  is  essential  during  its  active 
growing  season,  and  reasonable  shade  until 
growth  is  matured.  It  is  rarely  that  plants  are 
found  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner  sus¬ 
pended  near  the  roof  glass,  where  they  are 
obtaining  full  benefits  of  even  the  shady  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  usually  provided  in  cool  Orchid 
houses.  I  find  it  quite  soon  enough  to  place 
the  plants  in  a  light  position  when  they  com¬ 
mence  to  show  their  flower  scapes.  During  the 
hot  summer,  after  the  plants  have  passed  out 
of  flower,  frequent  spraying  with  the  syringe  is 
beneficial,  and  very  little  more  water  will  be 
required.  Re-potting  should  not  be  done  more 
often  than  is  absolutely  necessary ._  The  roots 
being  small  and  tufted,  if  good  potting  material 
is  used  it  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  surface  moss  may  require 
annual  replenishing,  but  when  this  is  done  care 
should  be  observed  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Many  of  them  may  even  be  painted  and 
names  of  standard  varieties  of  vegetables 
written  on  them  while  still  wet.  All  these 
hints  may  appear  as  trifles,  to  some,  but  it  is  in 
having  such  trifles  seen  to  in  the  slack  season 
that  we  are  enabled  to  keep  ahead  in  the  busy 
spring  time.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,.  Linlithgow. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Montbretias. — Montbretias  are  now  going 
to  rest,  and  as  they  rest  for  a  very  short  period, 
it  will  be  well  to  lift  and  replant  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  certainly  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  same  position  more  than  two 
years,  and  they  give  the  best  results  when 
replanted  annually.  The  soil  should  be  deeply 
dug  or  trenched,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  leaf  mould  or  old  hotbed  manure  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  it.  They  are  very  effective  planted 
in  good-sized  clumps  ;  plant  about  3  in.  deep 
and  the  same  distance  apart.  On  clay  subsoils, 
such  as  we  have  here,  I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
pot  up  so  many  of  the  finer  sorts,  especially  the 
yellows,  in  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots,  six  to  eight  bulbs 
in  a  pot,  using  a  light,  rich  compost.  They  are 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  and  planted  out 
towards  the  end  of  March.  The  results  amply 
repay  the  little  extra  labour.  Prometheus  is 
the  coming  variety,  but  the  following  are  all 
excellent  sorts  :  —  Germania,  Feu  d’ Artifice, 
Etoile  de  Feu,  Golden  Sheaf,  and  Diadem. 

Gladioli — These  should  now  be  lifted,  and 
if  not  thoroughly  ripened  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  box  in  a  shed,  and  the  bulbs 
covered  with  sand  or  sandy  soil  till  the  stems 
are  thoroughly  decayed. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums — If  a  little  fire  heat 
is  kept  on,  and  air  admitted  as  freely  as  the 
weather  will  allow, .  these  will  remain  bright 
for  some  time  yet.  Remove  all  decaying 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  give  an  occasional 


application  of  some  good  and  reliable  fertiliser 
at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  six-inch  pot. 

Chrysanthemums. — In  cool  structures,  the 
Mums  will  be  the  chief  attraction  till  the  New 
Year,  and  good  cultivation  is  now  having  its 
reward.  If  mildew  troubles,  apply  flowers  of 
sulphur  by  means  of  a  puff. 

Violets  have  been  plentiful  for  some  weeks. 
Admit  air  freely  if  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing  point,  but  be  careful  to  mat  up  in  the 
event  of  frost ;  keep  the  runners  well  trimmed 
in.  C.  C. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Fruit  storing  still  continues  to  occupy  the 
principal  part  of  the  time  at  present  in  this 
department — picking,  selecting,  storing  and 
packing. 

Pick  only  the  ripest  varieties,  and  in 
many  cases  going  over  a  tree  more,  than  once 
to  give  them  time  to  thoroughly  ripen,  select 
all  the  perfect  and  best  samples,  keeping  back 
any  deformed,  cracked  or  small  fruit,  and 
storing  by  themselves,  or  disposing  of  theni 
at  once.  Always  use  the  greatest  of  care  in 
the  storing  and  packing  not  to  bruise  or  knock 
the  fruit. 

In  the  preparation  of  ground  for  fresh  plan¬ 
tations  of  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  wdien 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  other  crops,  let 
the  ground  be  well  manured  and  double- 
trenched,  manuring  for  both  between  each 
spading.  If  intended  to  plant  immediately,  the 
ground  had  better  be  left  flat  on  the  surface, 
but  if  you  defer  planting  till  spring  then  have  it 
well  ridged  up  f<  >r  the  winter,  and  plant  early 
in  the  spring,  which  in  cold  districts  suits  best. 
At  the  planting  time  use  a  little  bone  meal  as 
an  incentive  to  start  off  the  plants  quickly. 
Raspberry  canes  can  either  be  planted  while  at 
rest  or  after  starting  in  the  spring,  which  I 
prefer.  They  come  away  stronger  in  the  spring. 

It  had  better  be  decided  on  whether  old  and 
worn-out  fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  remov¬ 
ing  and  the  planting  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls 
and  also  if  they  are  to  be  procured  fron 
nurseries,  as  they  commence  lifting  usually  at  tht 
beginning  of  November.  Have  fresh-cut  turf  ii 
readiness  with  a  little  well-decayed  manure  fo: 
planting  with.. 

Cullen.  J-  Fraser  Smith. 


Insect  Life. 

A  little  more  might  be  added  to  the  par  oi 
page  655.  The  author  speaks  of  the  roseatt 
side. 

Just  imagine  you  are  an  earwig,  and  craw 
into  a  palace  of  ivory — that  is,  a  Lily  afte 
which  you  are  silly  enough  to  get  into  ai 
enormous  tube,  or  a  pot  filled  with  moss 
Just  imagine  how  delightful  it  would  be  fi 
feel  your  slumbering  place  lifted  by  an  enor 
mous  giant  a  million  times  bigger  than  youi 
self,  and  then  to  be  shaken  into  a  inenste 
cauldron  of  hot  water  or  petroleum. 

And  how  nice  to  be  a  Rose  maggot,  whe 
the  huge,  unrelenting  pincers  of  a  giant  han 
squeeze  you  to  nothingness.  How  pleasar 
it  is  to  be  a  fly  or  gnat,  when  a  feat  here, 
monster  with  roaring  wings  scoops  you  u] 
How  sweet  to  be  a  wasp,  when,  after  a  hai 
day’s  work,  you  retire  to  rest,  only  to  l 
awakened  by  a  deluge  of  suffocating  tuipej 
tine,  which  some  tender-hearted  monster  pou 
through  your  doorway.  Perhaps  he  may  al 
drop  in  a  lighted  match,  and  your  tapper 
tubeway  becomes  a  furnace.  Ha !  ha  !  insed 
may  have  a  jolly  life,  but  I  guess  thej  d  ID 
to  change  with  us.  Cal. 
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VEGETABLES  ALL  ™LY“LrUND- 


Broccoli.— An  amateur  asked  me  recently  to 
tell  him  what  the  difference  was  between  a 
Broccoli  and  a  Cauliflower.  I  told  him  that 
there  was  not  any  appreciable  difference  as 
regards  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  heads,  or  flowers.  The  essential 
difference  was  the  hardiness  of  the  Broccoli  as 
compared  with  the  Cauliflower,  the  latter 
being  a  summer  and  autumn  vegetable,  and  the 


A  GOOD  BROCCOLI  PLANT. 

former  a  winter  and  spring  one.  Inexperienced 
amateurs  often  neglect  the  work  of  raising  the 
crop  of  Broccoli  plants  simply  because  they 
think  that,  as  the  plants  “turn  in”  in  winter, 
no  time  is  lost  if  the  seedlings  are  up  at  the 
end  of  summer.  This  is  a  great  error. 

The  Soil  and.  Situation. — An  open  position 
is  better  than  one  which  is  partially  sheltered, 
as  the  plants  must  be  grown  hardily  to  with¬ 
stand  a  severe  winter,  "and  we  never  know 
beforehand  how  severe  the  weather  will  be. 

Broccoli  plants  will  grow  and  flourish  in  a 
heavy,  clayey  soil,  and  make  luxuriant  growth 
in  a  light,  rich  loam,  but  the  latter  kind  of 
plants  do  not  endure  frost  as  well  as  those 
possessing  harder  stems.  The  plants  generally 
collapse  through  the  stems  being  frozen  just 
below  the  bottom  leaves. 

Raising  a  Stock  of  Plants. — Sow  seeds  on 
two  dates,  namely  :  first,  for  the  northern 
counties,  on  March  20th  and  April  1st,  and 
for  the  southern  counties  on  April  1st  and 
again  on  April  15th.  Both  early  and  late  sorts 
may  be  sown  at  the  same  time. 

The  position  of  the  seed  bed  should  also  be 
an  open  one,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  the 
plants  too  hardily  even  from  their  infancy. 
Deeply  dig  the  ground  and  enrich  it  with  some 
well-decayed  manure  if  it  is  in  poor  condition, 
otherwise  do  not  put  in  manure 

Leave  the  surface  soil  rather  lumpy,  that  is, 
do  not  press  it  down  with  the  back  of  a  spade 
or  roll  it,  but  use  the  rake  only  to  level.  Cover 
the  seeds  jin.  deep. 

I  prefer  to  sow  the  seeds  broadcast  thinly,  to 
hand-weed  early,  and  to  transplant  while  the 
seedlings  are  small  to  a  nursery  bed.  Allow  a 
space  of  3  in.  between  the  plants  in  the  nursery 
border.  Water  when  necessary. 

The  Ground  for  the  Final  Planting.— It 
is  not  necessary  to  retain  special  ground  for 
this  crop.  A  previous  one  of  Peas,  Dwarf  and 
Broad  Beans,  or  of  all  of  these,  may  be  taken 
off  ground,  and  then  the  latter  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  a  Broccoli  crop. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  need  not  be 
an  elaborate  one.  Simply  clear  away  the 
haulms  of  Peas  or  Beans,  stakes  or  weeds,  hoe 
the  surface  thoroughly,  scatter  sufficient  soot 
on  the  ground  to  just  darken  the  surface,  and 
then  fork  in  all  3  in.  deep. 


Planting.  —  Commence  to  do  this  the 
moment  the  other  crops  are  cleared  off  and  the 
ground  is  ready.  This  work  will  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July  and  the  early  part  of  August. 
Either  a  dibber  or  a  trowel  may  be  used,  but  I 
recommend  a  trowel,  as  the  roots  of  transplanted 
plants  may  be  spread  out  better.  Put  a  garden 
fork  under  the  plants,  too,  to  raise  them.  Plant 
in  rows  2  ft.  apart  and  2(3  in.  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows. 

Winter  Treatment.— The  main  points  to 
observe  during  this  season  are  the  keeping  of 
the  ground  clean  and  free  from  decayed  basal 
leaves,  to  earth  up  the  stems  in  due  course,  and 
to  turn  batches  of  plants  towards  the  north  if 
the  flowers  are  developing  fast  and  frosts  are 
frequent.  Do  this  by  taking  out  a.  spadeful  of 
soil  near  the  roots  on  the  north  side,  bending 


A  WEAKLY  PLANT,  DRAYVN  DP  THROUGH 
OVERCROWDING 

down  the  plant  to  the  northf  and  putting  the 
soil  on  the  top  of  the  partially  bared  stem  and 
roots  to  keep  the  plant  in  position. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases.  —  The  first 
trouble  comes  from  the  fly  which  eats  away  the 
young  leaves  of  seedlings.  Very  fine  ashes  or 
dry  road  dust  scattered  on  the  leaves  early  in 
the  morning  while  they  are  moist  with  dew 
will  render  the  leaves  distasteful  to  the  insects. 

Later,  caterpillars  become  troublesome  and 
quickly  ruin  the  plants  if  left  to  their  own  free 
will.  'Directly  odd  insects  are  found  on  the 
leaves  examine  every  plant  and  hand-pick  all 
caterpillars  found  ;  especially  look  for  them  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant. 

If  the  pest  is  too  plentiful  for  hand-picking  to 
be  efficacious,  scatter  dry  lime  on  the  leaves  and 
immediately  vigorously  rake  the  soil  underneath 
with  an  iron-toothed  rake.  In  this  way  the 
caterpillars  will  he  destroyed  wholesale. 

Clubbing  of  the  Roots. — Most  persons  have 
plants  which  “  club  ”  ;  it  is  a  fungus,  and  forms 
lumps  like  knots,  somewhat,  on  the  roots,  and 
all  plants  affected  badly  fail  to  mature  good 
heads.  Deficient  root  action  may  be  ascertained 
by  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  plants. 
“  Clubbing  ”  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  to  a  blue 
colour  and  to  droop  much  when  the  sun  shines 
upon  them.  There  is  only  a  partial  cure  for 
plants  well  advanced  in  growth,  that  is,  to  firmly 
tread  down  the  soil  around  the  roots  and  then 
draw  up  soil  to  the  stems  ;  new  roots  will  grow 
and  so  help  the  crippled  plants  to  produce 
heads 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  this  as  in 
other  cases.  Where  “clubbing  'is  likely  to 


occur,  procure  some  gas  lime,  and  put  on  one 
and  a  half  bushels  per  square  rod  of  ground, 
and  also  half  a  bushel  of  agricultural  salt.  Dig 
in  this  mixture  quite  ten  weeks  before  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  the  ground.  W  hite  gruhs 
which  also  attack  the  roots  are  destroyed  in 
this  way  too. 

Varieties _ For  convenience  I  will  divide 

the  sorts  into  divisions. 

First  Division:  Autumn. — Penzance  Marly 
White,  Veitch’s  Self-protecting. 

Second  Division  :  Winter. — Snow’s  V  inter 
White,  St.  Hilary,  Backhouse’s  Winter  \\  hite, 
Adams’  Early  White. 

Third  Division  :  Spring. — Knight’s  Protect¬ 
ing/  Leamington,  Purple  and  White  Sprouting, 
Late  Queen,  Ledshaw’s  Latest  of  All,  Methven  s 
June. 


June. 


Lifting  and  Storing  Beetroots. 

Frost  is  most  injurious  to  Beetroots,  there¬ 
fore  they  should  be  dug  up  before  the  arrival 
of  severe  weather,  that  is  not  later  than  the  end 
of  October.  Boots  of  this  vegetable  are  very 
tender,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  digging 
them  up,  for  should  even  some  of  the  smaller 
root  fibres  be  broken  they  will  bleed  badly  and 
loose  a  certain  amount  of  colour  and  flavour. 
Before  lifting  the  roots  it  is  advisable  to  loosen 
the  ground  about  the  roots,  and  the  fork  or 
spade  must  be  inserted  in  an  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  position,  as  shown  in  the  little  sketch 
given  herewith,  as  deeply  as  possible,  and 
sufficiently  far  away  from  the  root  to  avoid 
injury  by  the  spade  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
After  lifting,  the  foliage  should  be  removed, 


HOW  TO  DIG  BEETROOT. 


leaving  about  two  inches  on  the  root.  The 
leaves  must  not  be  cut  away  with  a  knife,  but 
be  screwed  or  twisted  off.  The  roots  may 
either  be  stored  in  a  shed  or  clamped  out  of 
doors  in  a  conical  heap  in  a  dry  situation. 
Cover  the  heap  with  a  layer  of  clean  straw  and 
six  inches  of  earth.  This  will  exclude  frost 
and  the  shape  of  the  clamp  will  throw  off  the 
water.  Before  cooking  the  roots  they  should 
be  well  wrashed,  but  not  peeled  or  scraped  or 
in  any  way  bruised,  as  this  would  allow  much  of 
the  saccharine  matter  to  escape  during  boiling. 

Ortus. 
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Notes  on 

,  Our  Illustrations. 


ON  CENTRE  SHEET  (pages  816  and  817). 


L 

Apple  Bismarck. 

Rarely  is  the  above  variety  absent  from  a 
|show  in  which  British-grown  fruit  is  staged  in 
any  quantity.  It  is  a  cooking  Apple  of  large 
size  and  great  weight,  as  it  is  reckoned  to 
possess  the  texture  of  Dumelow  s  Seedling, 
better  known  as  Wellington.  When  well 
grown  it  has  a  rich  bronzy-red  cheek  on  the 
exposed  side,  giving  it  a  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  The  fruit  keeps  in  season  from  October 
till  January.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower, 
hardy,  and  very  productive.  For  this  reason 
jit  is  very  suitable  for  growing  in  the  form 
of  standards,  and  has  been  much  planted  for 
market  purposes  in  recent  years,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  profitable  Apple  to  grow  for 
jsueh  a  purpose. 

Peach  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size 
and  handsome  appearance,  being  more  or  less 
shaded  and  mottled  with  red  on  the  sunny 
aspect,  while  the  shaded  side  is  pale  yellow. 
It  varies  considerably  in  colour  according  to 
the  treatment  given  it  by  the  grower  in  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  sunshine.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
fruit,  however,  with  a  rich  and  melting  juice, 
and  is  doubly  valuable  to  gardeners  in  private 
establishments  owing  to  its  lateness,  which 
enables  the  supply  of  Peaches  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  well  into  October.  It  gives  most 
satisfaction  under  glass.  The  fruit  is  round, 
with  a  strikingly  deep  furrow  along  the  top 
and  on  one  side,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  our  illustration.  It  was  shown  in  winning 
stands  at  Westminster  on  the  10th  inst. 

Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Pear  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  varies  from  medium  to  large 
■size,  is  rather  shortly  pear-shaped,  and,  though 
possessing  but  little  colour,  its  excellent 
qualities  make  a  grand  substitute  for  what  it 
may  lack  in  appearance.  It  holds  the  same 
position  amongst  Pears  as  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  does  amongst  Apples.  It  is  of 
deliciously  rich  flavour,  and  melting  when 
eaten  during  its  season.  It  is  a  tree  that 
every  grower  should  have  well  represented  in 
his  collection.  It  is  a  remarkably  free  bearer, 
and  may  be  grown  in  pyramid  or  cordon  form, 
or  as  a 'wall  tree.  A  succession  of  fruit  may 
be  obtained  by  growing  trees  in  different 
aspects,  those  in  sunny  positions  ripening 
their  fruit  earlier  than  those  facing  quarters 
which  enjoy  less  sunshine.  It  is  in  season 
from  November  to  December.  It  was  granted 
a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  when 
brought  before  that  body. 

Apple  Bramley’s  Seedling. 

Good  keeping  Apples  are  by  no  means  too 
numerous  in  this  country,  so  that  when  the 
above  was  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  H. 
Merryweather  and  Sons,  Southwell,  Notts.,  it 
made  a  grand  addition  to  British  Apples.  The 
firm  in  question  has  been  highly  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  good  qualities  of  this  variety 
before  the  British  public.  The  tree  is  of  large 
size  and  vigorous  growth,  being  thus  suitable 


for  planting  in  orchards.  It  may,  however, 
be  equally  well  grown  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
and  if  lightly  pruned  soon  begins  to  bear 
heavily.  It  succeeds  in  a  variety  of  soils,  in¬ 
cluding  those  that  are  heavy  and  damp.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  green,  with  a 
dull  red  cheek,  and  rather  flattened.  The 
flesh  is  of  a  brisk  acid  flavour,  thus  making 
a  good  cooking  Apple  that  may  usually  be 
relied  upon  on  aocount  of  the  constant  bear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  tree. 

Pear  Catillac. 

While  the  Pear  previously  named  is  the 
best  for  dessert  purposes,  Catillac  may  be 
described  as  the  best  stewing  Pear.  The  fruit 
is  of  splendid  size,  and  when  it  reaches  its 
full  development  under  good  cultivation  each 
fruit  weighs  about  a  pound  or  more,  hence  it 
is  also  known  as  The  Pound  Pear.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  may  be  planted  as  a 
standard  or  grown  as  a  dwarf  tree  worked 
upon  the  Quince.  On  this  stock  it  comes  into 
bearing  while  yet  quite  young.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  grow  it  as  a  pyramid,  as 
the  tree  is  unsuited  for  restriction  in  such 
limited  and  neat  outline.  It  may  be  used 
for  stewing  purposes  from  December  till 
April. 

Grape  Alicante. 

Our  illustration  would  almost  give  one  an 
idea  that  Alicante  was  a  white  Grape, 
whereas  it  is  of  a  rich  black  colour,  but 
covered  with  a  bluish  or  glaucous  waxy 
bloom,  which  gives  it  such  a  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  when  well  finished.  The  bunch  from 
which  the  photograph  was  taken  had  been 
rather  loosely  handled,  thus  scratching  the 
bloom  and  showing  its  true  nature.  The 
Vine  is  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  the 
berries  set  well,  which  thus  accounts  for  the 
popularity  of  the  variety.  Almost  every 
grower  of  Grapes  includes  this  variety  in  the 
late  vinery,  as  it  may  be  depended  upon  to 
give  plenty  of  good-looking  fruit.  The  quality, 
however,  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  of 
the  earlier  varieties,  but  it  is  certainly  more 
easily  grown. 

In  Grapes  we  are  more  conservative,  per¬ 
haps,  than  in  any  other  fruit  of  any  value 
grown  in  this  country.  We  very  rarely  get 
new  varieties  to  supersede  the  old,  or,  at  all 
events,  we  think  there  are  none  better  than  the 
varieties  that  have  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial.  The  name  Alicante  is  Spanish, 
and  the  variety  is  supposed  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  Spain,  but  there  is  no  record 
to  that  effect.  The  flavour  is  considerably 
improved  by  giving  it  plenty  of  heat  to 
mature  the  berries.  After  this  stage  the 
vinery  should  be  kept  cool,  as  the  berries 
keep  better  under  those  conditions. 


Astee,  Amelltts  is  now  obtainable  in  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  but  several  of  them  come 
rather  close  to  be  distinguishable  from  other 
good  sorts.  White,  red,  and  good  blue 
varieties  of  it  are  wanted  to  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  collection  for  bedding  purposes. 


-  -  6  -  - 

Choice  Apples. 

Allington  Pippin.  ,  Newton  Wonder, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert. Blenheim  Orange. 
Lady  Sudeley.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

(See  Supplement.) 

As  the  present  is  the  season  of  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  hardy  British  fruits,  we 
thought  it  appropriate  to  give  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  illustration  of  half  a  dozen  choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  Apples.  We  shall  not  say  the  six 
best,  because  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
put  the  best  Apples  into  six,  nor  even  double 
that  number.  Some  varieties  are  more  suited 
for  one  particular  locality  than  another,  and 
in  such  casesi  they  would  be  the  Apples  for 
that  district,  even  if  the  quality  was  not 
equal  to  the  very  best.  The  half-dozen  which 
we  have  selected,  however,  represent  dessert 
and  kitchen  Apples  of  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence,  and  while  some  of  them  are 
widely  cultivated,  we  believe  the  more  recent 
ones  will  very  soon  be  so. 

At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  a  reduced 
photograph  of  Allington  Pippin,  which  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  First  Class  Certificate  in  1894,  and 
put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  Maidstone,  in  1896.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  but  quite  large  enough  for 
dessert  purposes.  The  fruit  is  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  Cox’s  Orange,  but  rather 
more  elongated,  and  certainly  much  more 
handsome  in  colour.  The  flavour  is  also 
brisker  than  that  variety,  and  it  keeps  in  good 
condition  from  the  time  of  gathering  till 
the  end  of  February,  being  in  use  from  No¬ 
vember  till  the  latter  month.  The  fruit  re¬ 
presented  was.  a  highly-coloured  one,  as  it 
varies1  considerably  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  fruit  is  matured.  Some 
samples  will  have  much  of  a  dull  brownish  red 
ground  upon  them,  but  others  assume  quite 
a  crimson  hue  on  the  sunny  side.  Since  it 
was  put  into  commerce  it  has  been  widely 
planted  all  over  the  British  Isles,  and  market 
growers  are  planting  it  by  thousands. 

Immediately  below  this  is  a  representation 
of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  a  large  fruit,  usually 
green  and  polished,  but  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  becoming  striped  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  bears  heavily 
in  most  seasons.  It  may  be  used  for  kitchen 
or  dessert  purposes,  and  keeps  in  season  from 
November  till  April,  that  is,  six  months.  The 
tree  is  suitable  for  cultivation  in  small 
gardens  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  beauty. 
It  may  be  grown  in  the  half  standard  form 
or  as  bushes  or  cordons.  It  is  not  suited  foi 
planting  on  grass,  as  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
brings  the  branches  within  reach  of  cattle. 
Within  recent  years  hundreds  of  growers  have 
recog  nised  the  value  of  this  late-keeping 
Apple. 

Lady  Sudeley,  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner, 
is  an  early  Apple,  being  in  season  during 
August  and  September,  though  many  fine 
dishes  of  it  were  shown  at  Westminster  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  variety  is  notable  for  its  rich 
and  aromatic,  spicy  flavour,  as  well  as 
its  beautiful  appearance,  being  handsomely 
suffused  and  striped  with  crimson.  Those  who 
would1  enjoy  its  flavour  should  eat  it  when 
freshly-  gathered  from  the  tree,  as  the  soft 
flesh  is  liable  to  lose  in  flavour  when  placed 
away  in  the  fruit  room.  It  grows  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  at  both  ends  of  Britain.  It  was 
put  into  commerce  as  recently  as  1885. 
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On  the  top  right-hand  corner  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Newton  Wonder,  a  large  cooking  fiuit, 
said  to  have  been  produced  between  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Ihe 
fruit  is  of  large  size,  ovate,  pale  green,  and 
more  or  less  flushed  and  marked  with  crimson 
on  the  sunny  aspect.  The  tree  grows  well, 
and  bears  heavily.  It  has  only  come  into 
notice  relatively  recently,  but  it  is  seldom 
absent  now  from  any  well -represented  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees.  It  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S. 

Below  this  variety  is  a  representation  of 
Blenheim  Orange,  a  well-known  and  useful 
variety,  that  fruits  heavily  after  the  tree  has 
been  fairly  well  established.  It  keeps  in  use 
from  November  to  February.  The  tree  may 
be  grown  as  a  standard,  a  bush,  or  as  an 
espalier.  It  also  succeeds  when  grafted  or 
budded  on  the  Paradise  stock,  which  causes 
it  to  come  into  bearing  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  when  grown  as  a  standard.  For 
the  subject  of  this  picture  a  small  fruit  was 
selected,  as  such  is  used  when  the  variety  is 
utilised  for  dessert,  purposes.  Large  fruits  are 
used  for  cooking. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  British-grown 
fruit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  October  10th,  11th, 
and  12th.  The  exhibition  was'  not  quite  so 
large  as  usual,  and  the  big  hall  was  able  to 
accommodate  all  the  exhibits.  On  the  whole, 
it  has  been  a  bad  season  for  fruit,  due  to  the 
late  spring  frosts,  which  destroyed  the 
blossom,  and  the  dearth  of  fruit  is  general 
throughout  the  country.  Some  exhibits  were, 
perhaps,  inferior  to  those  of  former  years 
from  the  same  place,  but  most  visitors  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  fine  size 
and  appearance  of  the  Pears,  though  we  have 
seen  them  far  more  numerous. 

Apples  were  undoubtedly  the  feature  of  this 
exhibition,  and  many  of  the  exhibits,  whether 
grown  in  the  open  or  under  glass,  contained 
many  dishes  of  splendid  fruit.  The  kitchen 
Apples  always  hold  the  first  rank  in  point  of 
size  and  effectiveness,  but  the  dessert  Apples 
were  neither  lacking  in  quality  nor  ’colour. 
Where  the  number  of  dishes  was  limited  one 
could  readily  glean  which  were  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  table  use,  and  we  presume  that  every 
exhibitor  put  forward  his  best.  Many  of  the 
Apples  were  finely  coloured,  whether  grown 
entirely  in  the  open  or  under  glass  for  a  while 
and  then  placed  in  the  open  air.  Those  that 
were  ripened  under  glass,  however,  although 
beautifully  clear  in  the  skin,  were  remarkably 
pale  in  colour. 

The  darkest  Apples  which  we  noted  in  the 
show  were  Mere  de  Menage  and  Beaumanris 
Red  Winter  Reinete,  the  former  being  in  one 
notable  instance  a  blackish-purple.  Some 
dishes  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  size,  although  in  several  ex¬ 
hibits  they  were  notably  smaller  than  usual. 
Amongst  recent  Apples  The  Rival  is  a  very 
handsome  red  variety,  and  the  yellow-white 
Beauty  of  Norfolk,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  wa'Si  also  highly  interesting  and  of 
great  promise  as  a  free-bearing  Apple.  It 
took  the  first  prize  for  any  other  Apple  not 
mentioned  in  the  schedule.  The  best  of  the 
Pears  shown  were  mostly  well-known  varie- 


On  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a  figure 
of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin — from  our  point  of 
view  the  best  Apple  in  the  world,  notwith¬ 
standing  thehigh  praise  given  to  the  Newtown 
Pippin  from  America.  The  fruit  is  moderate 
in  size,  more  or  less  shaded  with  brownish- 
crimson,  round  in  shape,  and  most  excellent 
in  flavour.  Besides  being  sweet,  it  possesses 
a  rich  aromatic  flavour  that  is  rarely  found  in 
Apples.  In  different  districts,  however,  the 
quality  is  not  alike.  Ihe  best  flavour  is 
developed  on  dwarf  trees  grown  upon  the 
Paradise.  It  is  now  well  known  that  this 
Apple  can  be  grown  in  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  everybody 
who  knows  its  real  character  and  quality. 
Large  and  handsome  fruits  were  shown  at 
Westminster  on  the  10th  just.  It  is  in  season 
from  November  to  March,  and  fetches  a  high 
price  wherever  it  is  known  as  it  should  be. 
The  tree  may  also  be  grown  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  but  in  small  gardens  it  should  be 
grown  in  bush  form  upon  the  Paradise,  which 
gives  every  satisfaction.  We  are  obliged  to 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  for  the  specimens 
for  our  supplementary  illustration. 


ties,  including  some  of  fairly  recent  origin. 
Of  early  Apples  the  most  notable  this  season 
probably  was  Lady  Sudeley,  several  good 
dishes  of  which  were  shown. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  shown  in  fail- 
quantity  for  this  period  of  the  year.  Plums 
were  in  greater  numbers,  chiefly  the  late- 
ripening  varieties.  Cherries  were  represented 
by  some  richly-coloured  Morellos.  Other 
fruits  in  smaller  numbers  were  Nuts  and  Fil¬ 
berts,  Crabs,  Raspberries,  and  Medlars. 

Grapes  were  shown  in  larger  numbers,  per¬ 
haps,  than  last  year,  although  the  big  bunches 
and  berries  of  the  last  few  years  were  absent. 
White  Grapes  were  represented  by  seventy- 
two  bunches,  consisting  of  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  preponderating  quantity,  with  a  few 
bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Chasselas 
Napoleon.  There  were  105  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  in  eight  varieties,  namely,  Lady 
Downes,  Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Appley 
Towers,  and  Gros  Coleman.  The  first  prize 
for  six  varieties  of  Grapes  was  secured  by 
J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell),  Cliilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  Hants, 
who  took  some  other  first  prizes.  The  varie¬ 
ties  in  this  lot  were  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Gros  Maroc,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Other  leading  prize  winners  for  Grapes  were 
Max  Miehaelis,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Col. 
Archer  Houblon,  George  C.  Raphael,  Esq., 
and  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  who  had  some  well- 
finished  bunches. 

During  the  middle  of  the  day  there  was  a 
large  crowd  of  visitors,  but  they  thinned 
away  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  as  if  the 
British  public  were  not  so  interested  in  fruits 
as  in  flowers.  No  doubt  to  the  lay  mind  a 
large  number  of  the  Apples  presented  a  great 
amount  of  similarity.  Most  of  them  were  free 
in  their  praises  of  the  large  and  fine  looking 
Apples,  particularly  those  over-grown  speci¬ 
mens  which  one  never  sees  in  the  fruiterer  s 
shop,  and  not  very  often  even  in  private 
gardens.  Some  of  the  visitors  were  busy,  how¬ 
ever,  trying  to  name  their  own  Apples  from 


the  samples  exhibited.  In  many  cases  this 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  the  more  so  if 
they  attempted  to  name  them  from  the 
orchard  house  samples. 

Apples  grown  for  the  market  were  well  re¬ 
presented  by  a  few  exhibitors,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  colour  much  more  handsomely 
in  some  districts  than  they  do  in  others, 
though  a  very  respectable  size  is  obtained  in 
fruit  grown  within  easy  distance  of  London. 
In  the  competitive  exhibits  single  dishes  were 
well  represented,  though  some  of  the  more 
favourably  situated  growers  can  evidently 
secure  a  fine  display  of  large  and  well- 
coloured  fruits  even  in  a  season  of  scarcity 
like  the  present,  so  that  a  fine  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  exhibits  of  twenty-four,  eighteen, 
and  twelve  dishes  of  Apples  grown  in  private 
establishments. 

A  fine  effect  was  produced  by  the  big  bank 
of  fruiting  trees  in  pots  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone.  Many  of 
the  Apples  were  highly  coloured  and  of  splen¬ 
did  size,  giving  the  trees  quite  a  conspicuous 
appearance.  Handsome  Apples  were  Prince 
Edward,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  and  Paraquet.  Grapes, 
Plums,  and  Figs  also  formed  part  of  this  ex¬ 
hibit.  Along  the  front  were  gathered  fruits 
in  plates  and  baskets.  Many  of  the  varieties 
of  Apples  were  of  enormous  size.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  Pears,  including  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Belle  des  Arbres,  Catillac, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas,  and 
others.  Lady  Palmerston  and  Golden  Eagle 
Peaches  were  also  in  fine  form.  (Silver  Gilt 
Hogg  Memorial  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts,  staged  a  collection  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  class  for  orchard  house  fruit  and 
trees.  Some  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
were  of  great  size,  and  carried  grand  samples 
of  fruit.  Plums,  Figs,  and  Peaches  were  also 
shown  as  trees.  In  front  was  a  collection  of 
gathered  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches. 
(First  Prize,  Gold  Medal  and  the  Sherwood 
Cup.) 

Collections  of  six  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit 
were  represented  by  three  entries,  and 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
amongst  the  general  public.  The  first  prize 
was  secured  by  the  Earl  of  Londesborough, 
Londesborough  Gardens,  Market  "Weighton 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson),  who  had 
finely-finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros 
Colman  Grapes.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  a 
seedling  Melon,  Princess  of  "Wales  Peach,  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears  also  formed  part 
of  this  exhibit.  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  The  Mote, 
Maidstone,  took  the  second  place  with  Appley 
Towers  Grapes,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears, 
Lady  Palmerston  Peaches,  etc. 

There  were  also  three  entries  in  the  class 
for  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  and  the  lead  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  IT  Goodacre),  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby, 
who  had  grand  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  Grapes,  Sea  Eagle  and  Golden  Eagle 
Peaches,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples,  Souvenir  du  Congres  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears,  and  The  Countess 
Melon.  Lord  Biddulph  of  Ledbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Dawes),  Ledbury  Park,  Ledbury,  took 
the  second  place  with  grand  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears,  Humboldt  and  Victoria  Nec¬ 
tarines,  etc.  The  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  Oatlands  Lodge, 
Weybridge,  came  third  with  a  good  exhibit. 

For  16ft.  run  of  6ft.  tabling,  Mr.  John 
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Basham,  Bassalleg,  near  Newport,  Mon.,  took 
the  lead.  Both  Apples  and  Pears  in  this 
Welsh  exhibit  made  a  fine  display  for  colour 
and  size.  Fine  samples  of  Apples  were  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin,  Sandringham,  Lord  Derby,  New¬ 
ton  Wonder,  and  Blenheim  Pippin.  Fine 
samples  of  Pears  were  Grosse  Calebasse,  Con¬ 
ference,  and  Bonne  d’Ezee.  The  King’s  Acre 
Nurseries,  Limited,  Hereford,  were  second 
with  a  fine  lot.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  The 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  came  m  third  with 
Apples,  Pears,  Medlars,  Raspberries,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
also  had  a  finely-coloured  exhibit  of  Apples, 
with  some  Pears  and  other  fruits,  decorated 
with  sprays  of  autumn-tinted  foliage.  Messrs. 
Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  and  Messrs. 
S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  also  had  ex¬ 
hibits  of  hardy  fruits,  chiefly  Apples. 

In  the  class  for  24ft.  by  6ft.  of  table  space 
the  first  prize  and  Gold  Medal  was  won  for 
the  twentieth  time-  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  who  had  175  varieties  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Nuts,  Walnuts,  Crabs,  etc.  Hand¬ 
somely-coloured  Apples  were  Lady  Sudeley, 
Duchess  Favourite,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Calville 
Rouge  Preccce,  Allington  Pippin,  Baumann’s 
Red  Winter  Reinette,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet 
Seedling,  Wealthy,  Cellini,  Barnack  Beauty, 
Dartmouth  Crab,  and  others.  Messrs.  H. 
C-annell  and  Sons  were  second. 

Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  took  the  lead  in  the  market  gardeners’ 
classes  for  a  table  of  hardy  fruit  18ft.  by  6ft. 
The  Apples  and  Pears  were  splendid  samples 
for  market  purposes,  particularly  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Pott’s 
Seedling,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  Bramley’s 
Seedling.  Grand  Pears  were  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Bachelier,  etc. 

Good  exhibits  were  set  up  in  the  classes  for 
collections  of  a  definite  number  of  varieties 
of  Apples.  _  For  sixteen  cooking  and  eight 
dessert  varieties  the  leading  position  was 
taken  by  Lieut. -Col.  Borton  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Crane),  Hunton,  Kent.  The  kitchen 
Apples  were  mostly  of  splendid  size-.  The 
dessert  Apples  shown  were  Beaumann’s  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
American  Mother,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
James  Grieve,  King  of  Tomkins  Co.,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Allington  Pippin.  Lord  Bid- 
dulph  of  Ledbury  took  the  second  place  with 
a  clean  and  clear  skinned  lot.  Mrs.  Hay¬ 
wood  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  an  excellent  third. 

For  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples  (twelve  cook¬ 
ing  and  six  dessert)  the  best  lot  came  from 
Mr.  T.  Ghallis,  V.M.H.,,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury, 
whose  fruits  were  notable  for  their  high  colour 
and  fine  appearance  rather  than  absolute  size. 
E.  Ascherson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Pitts), 
Pett  Place,  Charing,  Kent,  was  second,  and 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Stevenson)  third. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell),  Rood  Ashton, 
Trowbridge,  had  the  best  lot  of  twelve  dishes 
of  Apples,  showing  very  fine  samples  indeed. 
The  dessert  Apples  were  evenly  selected. 
C.  A.  Morris-Field,  Esq.  (gardener,  M.  J.  R. 
Allan),  Ashurst  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was 
a  good  second,  and  Hy.  Partridge,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  AV.  Barks),  Castle  Hill, 
Bletchingley,  was  third. 

All  these  collections  of  fruit  grown  by 
amateurs  made  a  fine  feature  of  the  show,  as 
the  Apples  were  of  grand  size  as  a  rule,  and 
the  selections  of  dessert  Apples  interesting 
as  showing  the  best  for  table  use. 


For  a  table  of  fruit  12ft.  by  6ft.  the  lead 
in  the  amateurs’  class  was  taken  by  G.  H. 
Dean,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  AV.  T.  Stowers), 


The  genus  Gymnogramme  contains  the 
majority  of  what  are  popularly  called  gold 
and  silver  Ferns,  so  called  owing  to  their 
fronds,  especially  on  the  under  surface, 
being  covered  with  a  yellow  or  white  powder. 
This  peculiarity,  coupled  with  a  generally 
nice  habit,  makes  these  plants  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Ferns,  and,  being  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  cultivate,  their  popularity 
as  decorative  plants  is  quite  justified. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  Gymnogrammes  is 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  peat  and  fibrous 
loam,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sufficient 
sharp  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous. 

Frequent  potting  of  young  plants  during 
the  growing  season  is  necessary,  as  they  dis¬ 
like  being  potbound  for  any  length  of  time. 
Careful  watering  is  very  essential  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  plants  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  roots  of  Gymno¬ 
grammes  are  exceedingly  soft,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  very  susceptible  to  carelessness 
in  this  respect.  But  there  is  no  plant  which 
will  more  quickly  respond  to  or  better  repay 
the  attention  of  the  careful  gardener. 

The  majority  of  Gymnogrammes  require 
a  stove  temperature,  and  where  grown  in  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants  a  space  must  be 
reserved  for  them,  as  on  no  account  must 
they  be  syringed,  the  reason  for  which  will, 
of  course,  be  obvious.  The  ordinary  shade  of 
a  stove  will  be  found  quite  sufficient 
for  Gymnogrammes.  Their  propagation  is 
usually  effected  by  spores,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  very  abundantly,  and  which  germinate 
very  freely.  If  sown  about  January,  nice, 
strong,  young  plants  can  be  obtained  by  the 
middle  of  summer. 

In  the  case  of  G.  schizophylla  and  its 
varieties,  G.  ?.  gloriosa  being  the  best,  the 
young  plants  developed  on,  the  ends  of  the 
fronds  offer  a  rapid  means  of  propagation, 
and  one  which  is  usually  resorted  to  to  in- 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 

To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 

Holly  Hedge. 

^n..so^s  where  the  common  Holly  (Ilex 
Aquifolium)  luxuriates,  it  forms  a  deep- green 
boundary  fence  and,  well  kept,  is  decidedly 
ornamental.  I  fully  endorse  the  remarks  made 
m  reply  to  above_(page  755  of  The  Gardening 
World),  that  clipping  with  shears  spoils  the 
appearance  of  Holly  hedges.  The  shoots  or 
growths  should  be  cut  with  a  pruning  knife 
only.  It  desired,  it  is  not  difficult  to  add,  what 
some  persons  regard  as  a  novel  feature,  to  green 
Holly  hedges  by  having  at  intervals  globes  or 
pyramids  of  the  Golden  or  Silver  Queen 
varieties  supported  above  them.  They  are 
formed  by  allowing  healthy  growths  of  the 
green  kind  to  extend,  and  inserting  in  them 
buds,  with  a  leaf  attached  to  each,  of  the 
varieties  named  at  any  time  when  the  sap  is 
active  in  the  summer,  binding  them  with 
matting  or  worsted,  as  in  budding  Roses. 

Hartley. 


AYhitehall,  Sittingbourne,  who  had  magni¬ 
ficent  Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  being 
amongst  the  best  coloured  in  the  hall. 


crease  the  stock  of  this  very  beautiful  and 
graceful  basket  plant,  which,  although  not 
develojiing  much  powder,  is,  owing  to  its 
most  graceful  habit,  entitled  to  a  place  in 
every  collection.  The  genus  Gymnogramme 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  but  the  following 
species  and  varieties  will  be  found  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  gold  and  silver  sec¬ 
tion  :  — 

Amongst  those  with  golden  fronds  are 
G.  calomelanos,  a  strong-growing  species, 
from  which  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful 
varieties  have  been  obtained.  G.  c.  cliryso- 
pliylla,  one  of  the  best.  G.  c.  lauclieana  and 
G.  c.  Martensii  are  fairly  strong  growing 
varieties.  G.  c.  Alstoni  is  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  and  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  leaflets 
turning  back  and  exposing  the  under  sur¬ 
face,  has  a  most  unique  appearance.  G. 
dobroydense  is  a  very  graceful  species  of 
garden  origin,  very  suitable  for  growing  in 
baskets. 

Amongst  the  silver  Ferns  we  have  a  number 
of  varieties  of  G.  calomelanos,  the  best  of 
which  is  G.  c.  argyrophylla,  the  silver  Fern 
par  excellence,  and  a  very  gem  amongst 
Ferns.  It  is  of  medium  growth.  G.  pul- 
chella,  a  species  with  creamy  white  powder, 
and  its  beautifully-crested  variety  G.  p. 
wettenhalliana  are  also  well  worth  growing. 
G.  Pearcei,  a  strong-growing  species,  and  its 
robust  variety  G.  p.  robusta  should  not  be 
left  out. 

The  species  of  this  genus  show  a  great  pro¬ 
pensity  to  varietal  departure  from  the  type, 
and  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties,  both  crested  and  otherwise,  is  the  result, 
but  it  is  obviously  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  for  me  to  notice  them,  in  this 
article.  A  good  up-to-date  Fern  nursery¬ 
man’s  catalogue  will  be  found  the  best  guide 
for  those  who  wish  to  grow  a  collection  of 
these  really  beautiful  plants.  Dunn. 


Carnations  and  Wireworms. 

In  addition  to  reply  already  given  (page  755), 
I  would  advise  “  A.  M.  H.”  to  trap  wireworms  in 
the  beds  already  planted  by  placing  pieces  of 
Carrot  on  the  soil  amongst  the  Carnations. 
Also  a  good  plan  is  to  sow  at  once  on  the 
future  beds  agricultural  or  garden  Mustard 
seed,  and  later  on  dig  in  the  green  growths  of 
the  same.  Hartley. 

How  to  Store  Dahlias. 

I  wonder  how  many  roots  of  Dahlias  are 
destroyed  by  frost  and  damp  every  winter, 
which  must  be  a  disappointment,  especially  to 
the  amateur  who  has  just  bought  in  a  stock  of 
choice  varieties  (  This  need  not  be  if  a  little 
attention  were  given  when  frost  has  blackened 
their  foliage.  Many  fail  by  forgetting  their 
plants  when  the  beauty  is  gone.  The  expert  on 
the  other  hand  is  giving  as  much,  and  some¬ 
times  more,  thought  and  labour  on  his  plants 
when  hot  in  flower. 

Every  grower  of  Dahlias  has  a  place  to  store, 
and  they  may  choose  from  the  places  named 
which  is  best  suited  to  their  purpose,  taking 
them  in  hand  when  frost  has  done  its  worst  on 
flowers  and  foliage,  by  selecting  a  sunny  day  to 
lift  them.  First  cut  them  down  to  within  six 
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inches  of  the  ground,  tying  the  labels  to  the 
stems  left  with  strong  twine.  Some  roots 
make  long  awkward  tubers,  which  must  be 
lifted  carefully  or  much  damage  will  result.  A 
fork  is  the  best  tool  to  use,  as  this  does  not  cut 
the  roots,  although  there  is  the  danger  of 
wrenching  the  tuber  off  at  the  crown  if  not 
done  with  care.  Remove  the  soil  adhering  and 
let  them  dry  as  much  as  possible  before  taking 
under  cover,  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  them 
dry,  as  damp  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  Dahlia, 
and  it  may  be  that  more  tubers  are  killed  in 
this  way  than  any  other. 

A  cellar  is  an  ideal  place  to  put  them  ;  if 
likely  to  be  damp  a  few  boards  can  be  put 
down  to  stand  them  on,  and  here  they  can  be 
examined  easily.  If  there  is  a  cool  greenhouse 
where  frost  is  just  excluded,  they  may  be  stood 
under  the  staging  and  will  be  no  further  trouble 
till  the  spring.  It  often  happens  that  frost  is 
excluded  from  the  potting  shed,  when  under¬ 
neath  the  bench  will  be  a  good  place,  and  will 
keep  drier  than  most  places.  The  last  place  I 
will  mention,  and  which  most  can  find,  as  if 
this  place  cannot  be  found  the  person  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  growing  Dahlias,  is  to  treat  them  as 
in  clamping  Potatos  in  the  open,  drying  them 
off  well  before  putting  away.  Here  they  will  be 
safe,  when,  if  much  frost  is  likely,  straw  or  long 
manure  can  be  thrown  over  in  quantity.  Small 
or  weak  roots  should  not  be  put  away  with  the 
larger,  but  potted,  keeping  slightly  moist  and 
placed  in  the  greenhouse.  If  subjected  to  dry¬ 
ing  as  the  big  roots  they  would  perish,  as  there 
are  more  fibrous  roots  than  tubers. 

G-.  Waller. 

Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 


.  .  USEFUL  .  . 

Garden  Devices. 


Edging  for  Tar  Macadam  Paths. 

Now  that  tar  macadam  paths  are  getting 
popular,  the  gardener  will  require  something 
like  the  accompanying  device  to  keep  his 
edgings  neat,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
the  rush  of  water  after  heavy  rains  carrying 
the  soil  away.  The  pegs  A  are  8  in.  long, 


florists ;  but  we  should  all  no  doubt  like  to 
possess  a  still  greater  novelty,  and  one  that  is 
of  our  own  making  too.  A  glance  at  the 
sketches  on  this  page  will  soon  show  how 
everyone  may  soon  possess  such  a  one,  made 
of  either  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargoniums  (any 
colour),  Fuchsias,  Campanulas,  Heliotrope, 
or  even  Nasturtiums,  together  with  some 
moss,  firm  peat,  tar  twine,  and  zinc  wire. 

1  shows  the  plant  turned  out  of  its  pot  and 
in  a  very  root  bound  condition.  A,  soil  and 
roots ;  B,  leaves  and  trailing  growths. 

2  shows  the  same  with  an  “  overcoat  ”  of 
moss  firmly  bound  round  A.  C,  moss. 

3  shows  the  coating  finished,  a  thick 
layer  of  firm  peat  being  in  its  turn  covered 
with  moss  bound  on  with  twine  until  the 
desired  size  is  obtained.  D  shows  final  bind¬ 
ing  of  pliable  zinc  wire. 

4  shows  the  growths  tied  down  equally  all 
over  surface  E. 

5  explains  itself  after  a  few  weeks’  growth, 
and  all  flower-buds  pinched  out  until  the  sur¬ 
face  is  covered. 

Any  old  Fern  balls  that  have  failed  to  break 
out  can  have  bits  of  Musk  or  Selaginellas 
dibbled  into  the  surface,  and  they  will  soon 
become  a  mass  of  flower  and  foliage  again. 
In  all  cases  water  must  be  liberally  supplied. 

D.  V.  ErLAM. 


STOVE 

PROPAGATION 

DRACAENAS.  CULTURE. 


Many  specimens  of  this  genus  fail  to  find 
popularity  in  many  establishments  simply 
because  they  are  not  correctly  grown.  I  will 
now  try  to  explain  the  culture  of  six  stove 
varieties.  Supposing  we  want  them  to  be 
kept  in  6-in.  pots,  they  are  terminalis, 
Cooperi,  His  Majesty,  Lindeni,  goldieana 
and  sanderiana.  Of  course,  most  of  them 
come  from  West  Tropical  Africa,  so  they  re¬ 
quire  a  temperature  of  68deg.  to  75deg., 
rising  5deg.  with  sun  heat. 

The  propagation  of  Dracaenas  may  be  done 
in  four  ways,  first  by  cuttings,  second  by 
ringing,  thirdly  by  eyes,  fourthly  by  seed. 

First  take  the  process  by  cuttings.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  back  old  plants  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  dry  for  a  week  or  more  till  they 
begin  to  throw  side  shoots.  When  these  are 
about  three  inches  long  they  should  be  taken 
off  and  inserted  in  60’s,  in  soil  consisting  of 
the  following  compost :  Equal  parts  of  peat 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  not  too  coarse,  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  silver  sand.  When  this 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  JAPANESE  FLOWER  BALL. 


EDGING  FOR  PATHS. 

and  are  driven  flush  with  the  edging  1  in. 
under  turf  surface.  B  is  hoop-iron  2i  in. 
deep,  which  is  nailed  to  the  pegs  and  left 
1  in.  lower  than  grass  surface.  The  pegs  and 
iron  should  be  well  coated  with  tar-varnish, 
and  allowed  to  dry  before  using. 

If  any  reader  has  a  better  method  he  or 
she  would  greatly  oblige  by  explaining  it 
through  “  G.W.”  Henry  H.  Gibson. 

Belfast. 

How  to  Make  a  Japanese  Flower  Ball. 

We  all  know,  admire,  and  some  of  us  possess 
one  or  two  of,  the  elegant  Fern  balls  and 
designs  so  cleverly  made  by  the  “  Jap  ” 


A  New  Hemerocallis. 

Hemerocallis  Dr.  Regel  is  a  new  plant  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  amount  of  notice  it  attracted  at  the  recent 
Shrewsbury  Show,  -where  it  was  exliibited  in 
fine  form.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  of 
a  clear,  bright  yellow,  which  will  make  it  a 
most  striking  subject  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  Heather  Bell. 


Gardeners’  Roybal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion. — The  amount  of  the  harvest  thanks¬ 
giving  offertories  at  Shirley  Church  (p.  804) 
has  been  increased  from  £8  17s.  4d.  to  £10. 


is  done,  place  them  in  the  propagating  frame, 
where  they  will  root  freely. 

Secondly,  we  have  cringing,  which  is  a 
simple  method  when  correctly  done.  If  any 
old  plants  have  good-coloured  tops,  the  bark 
should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  about  J8in. 
from  the  top.  In  this  manner  a  clean  cut  is 
made  with  a  knife.  Then  mix  some  moss 
with  cutting  soil,  and  tie  around  the  cut  with 
raffia.  Keep  this  moist  till  rooted,  then  cut 
them  off  below  the  moss,  and  put.  them  in  a 
4-in.  pot,  using  the  same  compost  as  for  cut¬ 
tings,  -and  place  them  in  the  propagating 
frame  with  cuttings.  Table  plants  may  be 
obtained  more  quickly  this  way  than  by 
cuttings. 
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Then,  thirdly,  propagate  by  eyes  obtained 
from  the  bottom  of  plants  and  by  cutting  up 
sections  of  the  woody  stem  having  one  or  two 
eyes  in  a  section.  Do'  not.  use  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  as  it  is  too  old,  and  will  not  grow 
away.  In  this  case  fill  a  pot  to  within  lgin. 
of  the  top  with  silver  sand,  then  lay  in  the 
eyes  and  fill  it  up.  Put  these  in  the  frame 
until  grown  through.  Then  pot  off  into  60’s, 
using  the  same  compost  with .  a  little  extra 
sand  added. 

In  the  last  case,  with  seed,  it  is  very  seldom 
done,  only  in  the  case  of  hybridising. 

When  these  plants  have  established  them¬ 
selves  in  60’s,  put  them  on  a  shelf  till  well 
coloured,  shading  them  for  two  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
When  well  coloured  pot  them  into  their  final 
6-in.  pots,  using  the  following  compost :  Two 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  of  peat,  one  of 
leaf  mould,  some  dry  cow  manure  and  silver 
sand.  Pot  them  very  firmly  in  this  size,  but 
not  so  firm  in  60’s.  After  they  are  potted, 
place  them  in  a  stove,  taking  great  care  with 
watering  till  well  rooted  ;  then  give  them  a 
liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure  water,  such 
as  sheep  droppings  and  soot  water  to  help 
colour  them.  It  is  a  hard  job  to  obtain 
good-coloured  plants  from  bad-coloured  tops 
and  cuttings.  These  plants  when  well  grown 
are  very  useful  for  table  decoration. 

Thrifty. 


THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT  &  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 


-hu  ANNUAL  DINNER. 


The  nineteenth  anniversay  dinner  of  the 
above  society  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Re¬ 
staurant,  London,  on  the  10th  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  William  Marshall,  Esq., 
when  a  good  muster  sat  down  to  table,  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  those  who  have  been  patrons 
or  members  of  this  society  for  several  years 
past. 

After  dinner  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were 
proposed  by  the  chairman,  and  in  clue  course 
he  proposed  “  The  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society.”  He  said 
that  they  had  a  membership  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred,  and  that  during  the  past  year  105  new 
members  had  been  enrolled.  They  had  over 
£24,000  invested.  He  then  described  the 
origin  of  the  society,  stating  that  in  1865  it 
was  due  to  the  resignation  of  the  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  of  the  R.H.S.,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  start  a  society  in  opposition  to  the 
original  body.  They  even  held  a  number  of 
shows  with  more  or  less  success,  until,  owing 
to  reform  in  the  committees  of  the  R.H.S., 
the  new  body  concluded  that  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  continue  their  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  set  themselves  to  the  founding  of 
a  new  society  which  should  be  purely  for  the 
benefit  of  gardeners.  It  seems  that  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  entailed  by  the  R.H.S. 
was  the  holding  of  shows  and  meetings  on 
Saturday  instead  of  Wednesday.  He  said 
he  had  been  chairman  of  committees  of  the 
R.H.S.  for  twenty  years,  and  it  might  seem 
curious  that  he  should  take  up  this  attitude, 
but  Ms  intention  was  to  show  the  origin  of 
the  present  society.  After  some  shows  and 
meetings  were  held,  a  meeting  took  place  on 
March  7th,  1868,  at  37,  Arundel  Street, 
London,  when  a  benevolent  fund  was  the 
principal  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  made  it 
a  success.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  a  charit¬ 
able  society,  nor  to  be  run  in  opposition  to 
any  other.  Some  flower  shows  were  held  with 


the  object  of  acquiring  funds,  and  at  the 
fourth,  which  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  they 
vaised  over  £200.  The  original  rules  took 
three-  months  to  work  up.  The  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  was  £186.  Tlte  first- 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  May  4th,  at  the 
Green  Dragon  Hotel.  Gardeners  at  first 
fought  shy  of  the  society,  and  they  started 
with  only  thirty-one  members,  which  had  now 
reached  1,200,  as  above  stated.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  their  income,  plus  the  previous  balance, 
was  £476  11s.  5d.,  but-  no  money  was  paid; 
away  during  the  year,  so  that  he  considered 
this  the  simplest  balance-sheet  he  had  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  replied  to  the  toast,  and 
sai  l  that  105  members  was  the  largest  number 
ever  enrolled  in  one  year.  If  the  society  were 
closed  up  to-morrow  they  could  give  every 
member  £27,  and  he  thought  no  other  society 
of  a  similar  nature  was-  in  such  a  position. 
At-  this  point-  he  read  a  long  letter  from  one  of 
the  earliest  members  in  reference  to  the  early 
work  of  the  chairman  in  connection  with  the 
society. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  proposed  “  The  Honorary 
and  Life  Members,”  which  was  replied  to  by 


W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.  He  said  that  the  number 
of  life  members  and  honorary  members  might 
be  increased,  and  suggested  that  the  chair¬ 
man  must  have  selected  his  original  members 
with  very  great  care.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard 
also  replied  to  the  same  toast. 

Later  on  Mr.  H.  B.  May  proposed  “  The 
Chairman,”  and  said  that  for  nearly  fifty 
years  there  was  no  event  of  consequence  in 
horticulture  but  Air.  Alarshall  was  connected 
with.  He  felt  sure  the  chairman  would  think 
of  this  night  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
his  life.  The  chairman  replied,  agreeing 
heartily  with  the  last  statement. 

Mr.  James  Hudson,  Y.M.H.,  proposed 
“  The  Visitors,”  and  said  that  they  wanted 
more  honorary  members.  He  urged  all  to 
band  together  to  help  gardeners  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  need  it.  Mr.  George  Gordon 
said  he  knew  of  no  society  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  gardeners  than  this  one.  Mr. 
Strugnell  also  replied.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  in 
proposing  “  The  Press,”  said  that  the  success 
of  this  society  since  its  founding  by  Mr. 
Alarshall  had  been  due  to  the  Press.  Air. 
R.  TI.  Pearson  replied. 


Hatching  Bantams. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  incubating 
period  it  will  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  sprinkle 
the-  nest  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  down  insect  life,  and 
o-ivino'  the  young  chicks  at-  least-  a  start  m 
fife  free  of  such  bloodsucking  gentry.  From 
the  fourteenth  day  onward  it  is  wise  to 
sprinkle  the  nest  and  eggs  well  with  warm 
water  whilst  the  hen  is  off  for  her  morning 
feed.  This  has  the  effect  of  moistening  the 
inner  lining  of  the  egg-shell  and  rendering  it 
softer  and  easier  for  the  young  chicks  to  break 
through. 

Bad  Hatching. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chick  is  unable 
to  break  through  the  shell ;  when  this  is  the 
case  great  care  is  needed,  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  release  the  little 
prisoner;  but  if  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  eggs  in 
a  clutch  are  either  chipped  or  hatched,  the 
remainder  should  be  examined.  This  can  be 
done  by  breaking  a  small  hole  in  the  thick  end 
of  the  egg.  If  the  chick  is  dead,  of  course 
nothing  can  be  done;  but  if  it  is  alive  and 
looks  as  though  it  wants  to  come  out,  remove 
the  shell  carefully,  and  the  lining  from  the 
top  of  the  egg.  If  any  blood  shows  its  appear¬ 
ance,  stop  operations  at  once ;  if  not,  go  on  till 
you  get  down  to  the  bird’sbeak,  thenstop  ;  wit-h 
the  room  you  have  given  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  out ;  if  not,  it  is  too  weakly,  and  you 
are  better  without  it.  Others  possibly  will 
chip  the  egg,  but  are  not  able  to  work  their 
way  all  round  it ;  if  this  is  so  you  must  remove 
the  shell  a  Tittle  on  either  side  of  the  bird’s 
beak  and  loosen  the  lining  which  will  be  found 
covering  the  head  and  shoulders.  Should 
blood  begin  to  flow,  stop  at  once. 


Removal  of  Chicks. 

Some  breeders  remove  the  chicks  as  they 
are  hatched,  and  place  them  in  a  flannel-lined 
basket  near  the  fire.  Others  leave  them  witli 
the  hen.  If  the  hen  is  quiet  and  a  reliable 
mother  it  is,  I  think,  best-  not  to  remove  the 
young  chicks;  let  them  stay — she  wiU  not 
hurt  them,  and  they  will  be  far  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  their  mother  than  in  a  flannel- 
lined  basket.  Should,  however,  the  hen  be 
untried,  and  show  signs  of  restlessness,  then  it 
is  best-  to  remove  the  chicks,  as  in  her  anxiety 
to  look  at  and  examine  her  young  family  she 
may  trample  on  some  which  are  only  half  out 
of  the  shells.  Hens  vary  considerably,  and  no 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down.  Much 
depends,  too,  upon  the  breeder  or  his 
assistant.  Every  time  I  go  near  a  hen  which 
is  sitting  I  speak  to  her  and  scratch  her  head 
and  neck ;  thus  she  gains  confidence  and  wel¬ 
comes  my  approach  whenever  I  go  near,  and 
when  a  hen  has  this  confidence  in  those  about 
her  she  sits  much  closer  and  quieter,  and  is 
not  so  anxious  when  her  young  brood  appears. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Birds  Pale  ix  Face  (Beginner). — It  is 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  All  birds  go 
more  or  less  pale  in  face  at  the  time  of  the 
moult.  As  birds  near  the  moult  the  comb 
gradually  loses  its  brightness  and  dries  up, 
whilst  the  rich,  ruddy  glow  of  the  face  also 
disappears.  As  your  birds  recover  from  the 
moult  the  colour  will  return  to  their  combs- 
and  faces,  until  they  are  once  more  a  rich 
bright  red,  and  shortly  after  that  you  may 
expect  to  find  them  laying.  During  the; 
moulting  season  you  should  put  a  little 
sulphate  of  iron  in  their  drinking  water  three 
times  a  week,  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  large 
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hazel  nut  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  failing 
this,  a  few  grains  of  citrate  of  iron. 

II  ion's  Feathers  not  Growing  (11.  B-, 

Turnham  Green).— There  is  something  wrong, 
not  with  the  bird  herself,  but  with  one  of  the 
others.  You  evidently  have  a  feather-eater 
in  the  run.  Watch  your  birds  carefully  from 
a  distance,  and  you  will  doubtless  see  one  of 
them  plucking  at  the  growing  tail  of  the  bird 
you  mention.  Having  plucked  a  feather  she 
will  proceed  to  eat  all  the  soft  end.  Having 
spotted  the  culprit,  catch  her  and  place  in  a 
box  by  herself ;  feed  her  on  barley  meal  for  a 
week,  then  kill  her.  This  is  the  only  cure. 
To  prevent  feather-plucking  let  your  hens 
have  plenty  of  green  food,  and  scatter  their 
corn  about  well,  so  that  they  have  plenty  of 
scratching  to  do.  Feather-eating  is  often 
the  result  of  birds  having  nothing  to  employ 
themselves  with,  and  thus  they  seek  to  en¬ 
force  the  old  proverb  of  “  Satan  still  finds 
mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do”- — only  that  it 
is  beaks  in  this  case. 


ON  THE  EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


Peas  and  Raspberries  from  Bridehead. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Birkinshaw, 
Bridehead  Gardens,  Dorchester,  sends  us  a 
box  of  Raspberries  and  Peas  to  show  what 
useful  garden  products  are  still  available  in 
in  that  district.  The  Raspberry  he  gives  no 
name  to,  but  simply  ,  describes  it  as  the 
autmmn  Raspberry.  The  fruiting  branches 
showed  undoubtedly  a  very  fruitful  state  of 
the  plants.  The  bunches  carried  berries  in 
all  stages  of  development,  from  the  un¬ 
expanded  flower  buds  to  the  ripe  berries,  the 
latter  being  abundant  and  of  good  size  and 
flavour.  Usually  Raspberries  get  insipid  and 
flavourless  in  the  autumn  on  account  of  the 
low  temperature  and  rain,  but  those  sent  were 
still  of  excellent  flavour,  and  could  be  used 
for  dessert  purposes  as  well  as  for  preserving. 

The  Peas  sent  us  were  Veitch’s  Autocrat, 
with  pods  about  3in.  to  3gin.  long,  firm,  well 
filled,  and  containing  six  or  seven  Peas 
each.  The  pods  were  of  a  beautiful  rich 
green,  and  in  that  condition  just  suitable  for 
the  table.  We  also  have  information  from 
Scotland  that  this  standard  variety  of  Pea  is 
very  reliable  for  a  late  supply. 


Sweet  Peas,  etc.,  from  Bathgate. 

Mr.  David  Mitchell,  The  Gardens,  Boghead, 
Bathgate,  Linlithgow,  sends  us  a  box  of  "Sweet 
Peas  and  other  flowers  to  show  how  late  in  the 
season  they  keep  in  beauty  in  that  part  of 
Britain.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  cut  from  plants 
sown  indoors  last  February,  so  that  fresli 
fiowers  at  the  present  time  speak  well  for  the 
durability  of  the  favourite  annual  at  Boghead. 
They  include  a  large  number  of  choice  varieties, 
and  are  evidently  keeping  the  garden  gay  even 
at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  The  Sweet  Pea 
is  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  he  con¬ 
trives  to  have  flowers  very  early  in  the  year, 
and  the  same  sowing  keeps  on  till  the  frost 
destroys  them.  An  Antirrhinum  sent  was  a 
dark  velvety-crimson  self,  and  would  appear  to 
be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  judging 
from  the  uniformity  of  colour  amongst  the 
flowers,  which  were  quite  fresh  and  looked  like 
side  shoots  with  good  racemes  of  flowers. 
Pentstemon  Scarlet  Bedcler  was  a  decorative 
variety  with  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  moderate 
size  and  graceful  slender  habit.  This  type  of 
Pentstemon  would  be  more  suitable  for  cut 
flowers  than  those  with  very  large  blooms. 


•  SOCIETY  DOINGS.® 

The  Editor  will  he  'pleased  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  die,  oj 
Horticultural  Societys.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are 
invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributors'  slips. 


Applause. 

One  lights  upon  queer  expressions  from 
time  to  l  ime  in  newspaper  reports  of  flower 
shows  as  of  other  matters.  Recently  we  read 
that  Messrs.  So-and-So’s  display  “excited  the 
applause  of  the  visitors.  ’  lo  come  across  a 
crowd  of  people  staring  at  a  group  of  exhibits 
and  hurrahing  and  clapping  their  hands 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  escaped  lunatics. 
Inoffensively  meant  doubtless,  but  not  well 
put,  was  the  phrase  used  by  another  scribe  : 

“Mr.  -  read  a  paper  before  the  X.Y.Z. 

Horticultural  Society  which  received  all  the 
applause  it  deserved.”  That  is  at  least  am¬ 
biguous.  The,  applause  may  have  been  only 
very  slight,  in  which  case  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  paper  was  correspondingly 
inferior. 

Country  in  Town. 

A  proposal  was  considered,  at  the  monthly 
meeting  on  the  5th  inst.  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  for  holding  a 
“  Country  in  Town  ”  Exhibition  in  London 
next  year  for  demonstrating,  by  means  of 
models,  plans,  pictures,  plants,  and  lectures, 
how  much  people  can  themselves  do  to  bring 
back  flowers  and  greenery  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  should  express  its  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  the  organising  committee,  of  which 
Canon  Barnett  is  chairman,  in  rendering  the 
scheme  successful.  The  efforts  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  summer  to  encourage 
window  gardening  have  been  increasingly  suc¬ 
cessful,  competitions  having  been  held  in 
thirteen  centres  in  London,  producing  about 
250  entries,  seventy  of  which  were  deemed 
worthy  of  the  association’s  prizes.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  this  excellent  work  next 
year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  movement 
will  spread. 

Sheffield  H.S. 

Some  remarkably  fine  collections  of  Dahlias 
and  Chrysanthemums  were  brought  together 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  4th  inst.,  the 
occasion  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a.  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Artindale 
and  Son  for  some  splendid  exhibits  of  Cactus 
and  Show  Dahlias  and  Penstemons,  and  a 
Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Seagrave  for  early 
Chrysanthemums.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
re-elected  president,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Bingham 
was  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  Mr. 
W.  Lewendon,  who  was  re-elected  secretary, 
reported  that  owing  to  the  severe  gale  on  the 
show  day  they  had  not  been  able  to  add  to 
their  reserve.  He  appealed  to  those  present 
to  put  forth  a  special  effort  to  make  known 
the  educational  value  and  interest  of  their 
monthly  meetings,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
an  increase  of  membership  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  Glasgow  Seed  and  Nursery  A  ssistants 
Association. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  above  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Robertson’s  Rooms,  West 
Nile  Street,  on  Monday,  October  2nd,  Mr. 
William  Leighton  in  the  chair.  After  a  very 
instructive  and  interesting  address  from  the 


Chairman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  moved  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  an  association  in 
connection  with  the  seed  trade  should  be 
formed,  and  this  being  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  large  and  representative  meeting,  the 
business  of  appointing  the  office-bearers  was 
proceeded  with.  The  following  were  ap¬ 
pointed: — Hon.  president,  Air.  A.  Cross, 
M.P. ;  president,  Mr.  William  Leighton  ; 
vice-presidents,  Messrs.  J.  Cairns  and  J.  H. 
Parker;  treasurer,  Air.  S.  B.  Kerr;  secre¬ 
tary,  Air.  .J.  Dobson.  From  the  enthusiastic 
feeling  that  pervaded  the  meeting  the  success 
of  this  association  may  be  assured.  Tt  is  in¬ 
tended  that  lectures  dealing  with  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  members  will  from  time  to 
time  be  delivered,  and  that  in  all  probability 
excursions  will  be  arranged  for  during  the 
summer  months,  which  should  also  prove  of 
great  advantage.  All  communications  should 
he  addressed  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Air.  -T. 
Dobson,  36,  Renfield  Street,  Glasgow.  AYe 
understand  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  on  Monday  last,  the 
16th  inst. 

Subscribing  to  Charity. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  hearts  of  llioso 
engaged  in  more  or  less  harassing  horticul¬ 
tural  society  work  when  they  devote  some  of 
their  attention  to  benevolent  objects.  Some 
societies  give  liberally  in  this  way  ;  and 
some  which  are  well  able  to  do  so  give 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  latter  believe  in' the 
dictum  that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  a 
balance  in  hand  is  not  to  be  despised  when 
the  literal  or  metaphorical  rainy  day  comes 
along. 

A  Generous  Resolve. 

Air.  Wm.  D.  Skinner,  lion,  secretary  of 
the  Woolton  (Liverpool)  Clirysanthemum 
Society,  informs  us  that  the  members  of  this 
society  have  decided  on  a  new  way  to  raise 
a  subscription  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution.  A  concert  was  at  first- 
suggested,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  as  no 
one  seemed  anxious  to  accept  responsibility 
should  the  venture  prove  a  failure.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  writes  Air.  Skinner,  “  at  a  meeting 
held  on  September  28th  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  the  winners  of  prizes  at 
the  annual  shows  to  devote  5  per  cent,  of  their 
winnings  to  this  object.  Seeing  that  those 
present  at  the  meeting  represented  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  prize  takers,  it  speaks 
well  for  their  generosity  in  coming  to  this 
decision.  AVould  it  not  be  a  grand  thing,” 
concludes  Mr.  Skinner,  “  if  all  the  kindred 
societies  in  the  country  could  be  induced  to 
take  this  matter  up  and  so  swell  the  in¬ 
comes  of  our  horticultural  and  other  chari¬ 
ties.”  The  admirable  resolution  of  the  Wool- 
ton  gardeners  we  commend  to  the  notice  of 
other  societies. 

Losses  that  Prove  Gains.  "wwirsy-to 

Over  seventy  members  of  the  Charlton 
Kings  (Cheltenham)  Horticultural  and  Cot¬ 
tage-Garden  Society  met  at  the  society's  head¬ 
quarters  the  other  evening  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  Air.  G.  H.  Hollingsworth  on 
“  Some  Lessons  from  the  Summer  Flowc; 
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Shows.”  “  Personally  I  like  a  man  who  can 
win,”  said  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  “  but  I  admire 
a  man  who  can  lose.  His  first  loss  will  often 
prove  a  gain,  for  he  will  seek  to  find  out  in 
what  respect  he  lias  failed.”  Therein  lies 
part  of  the  educational  value  of  flower  shows. 

Ipswich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  committee  of  the  Ipswich  and  East  of 
England  Horticultural  Society  have  engaged 
Miss  Zette  Handel’s  orchestra  to  provide  a 
matinee  and  four  concerts  at  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Public 
Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November 
7th  and  8th.  Exhibitors  please  note  that 
entries  close  on  Friday,  November  3rd,  to 
Mr.  H.  E.  Archer,  13,  Museum  Street,  Ips¬ 
wich,  of  whom  prize  lists  of  the  forthcoming 
show  may  be  obtained. 

The  “  Lost  ”  Orchid. 

The  connection  between  politics  and  horti¬ 
culture  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  obvious, 
yet  but  for  the  Thibet  Expedition  the  splendid 
specimens  of  the  long-vanished  Orchid,  the 
famous  Cypripedmm  fairieanum,  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  been  seen  at  the  Manchester 
and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society’s  Show 
the  other  day,  nor  would  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris  have  been  recently  offering  for 
sale  plants  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Cypripediums.  This  Orchid,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  was  first  floweredl  fifty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Fairie,  of  Liverpool,  and  was  shown  at 
the  E.H.S.  in  October,  1857.  Several  beauti¬ 
ful  hybrids  were  made  from  the  early  speci¬ 
mens  obtained,  but  there  being  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  its  habitat  it  was  found  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  specimens  became  rarer  and 
rarer.  When  recently  £1,000  was  offered  for 
am  importation  only  six  plants  were  known 
to  exist,  five  of  which  were  the  property  of 
the  French  Government.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  the  Cattleya  labiata  was  lost 
for  forty  years,  but  was  at  length  discovered 
in  southern  Brazil,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  the  Oattleyas. 

Experimental  Hybridisation. 

An  exhibit  of  uncommon  interest  at  the 
International  Flower  Show  lately  held  in 
Edinburgh,  and  which  has  received  but  scant 
notice,  was  that  staged  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Wilson,  of  St.  Andrew’s  University.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  unique  series  of  plants  and 
mounted  specimens  of  results  of  experimental 
hybridisation.  Experiments  with  Begonias 
were  such  as  the  cross  between  a  tuberous 
variety  and  a  fibrous-rooted  variety.  This 
hybrid  grew  well,,  but  refused  to  flower. 
Another  set  of  Begonia  hybrids  showed  that 
reciprocal  crossing  may  give  plants  identical 
in  character.  A  hybrid  Centaurea  was  in¬ 
teresting,  showing  the  intermediate  condition 
between  a  felted  and  a  smooth  leaf.  Re¬ 
ciprocal  crosses  between  white  Foxglove  and 
Digitalis  lutea  showed  an  example  in  which 
the  cross  one  way  did  not  give  identical 
results  with  the  cross  the  other  way.  The/ 
fruits  of  the  Foxglove  crosses  were  well  deve¬ 
loped  but  quite  destitute  of  seeds.  Among 
fruiting  plants  there  were  shown  crosses  be¬ 
tween  Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry,  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Flowering  Currant,  Japanese  Wine- 
berry  and  Raspberry,  Loganberry  and  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackcap  and  S tr a wb erry-R a s pbeny , 
etc.  He  also  showed  many  interesting  crosses 
between  vegetables. 

A  Secretary’s  Jubilee. 

An  interesting  local  function;  took  place 
last  week  (10th  inst.)  at  Pathliead  Ford  (Mid- 
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lotliian),  at  which  a  testimonial  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  James  Simpson  in  honour  of  his 
jubilee  as  secretary  of  the  local  horticultural 
society.  The  society  held  its  jubilee  exhibi¬ 
tion  this  summer.  Mr.  Simpson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  society  when  it  was 
founded  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  during  all  that  long  period  he  has 
not  been  absent  from  any  of  the  annual 
shows,  nor  from  any  meeting  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  society.  Mr.  Simpson  is 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  and 
P.  Simpson,  slaters,  Pathliead. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  M.I.  A. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  on  October  4th,  when  a 
much  better  attendance  of  members  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  J.  Timms,  from  Park  Place 
Gardens,  read  a  very  practical  and  instructive 
paper  on  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers,” 
confining  liis  remarks  to  eleven  varieties.  He 
gave  full  cultural  directions  for  propagating, 
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Abbreviations  used. 

A. —Association  >  G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Am.— Amateurs  j  H.— Horticultural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  j  M.I. —Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  j  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Cott. — Cottage  or  cottagers  j  S.— Society 

D.— District  )  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

Thus The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.  I.  H.  S.— 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers'  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.). 

October. 

23rd. — Birstall  and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S. 
(c.m.);  Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

24th. — R.H.S.  (vegetable  show  and  bi-m.m.); 

Tunbridge  Wells  Cliy.  and  G.M.I.A. 
(m.m.). 

25th. — Paisley  H.S.  (annual  m.);  Newport 
(Mon.)  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.); 
Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m.). 

26th. — Lee,  Blackheath,  and  West  Kent  H.S. 

(m.m.);  Southampton  Royal  H.S. 
(m.m.);  South  Shields  Floral  H.  and 
Industrial  s,  (m.m.);  SS.  Philip  and 
James  and  S.  Margaret’s  (Oxford) 
H.S.  (annual  m.). 

27th. — Ulster  H.S.  (c.m.). 

28th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.) ;  Benfieldside 
and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (m.m.). 


preparing  the  soil,  and  after  attention,  in 
oi  del  to  obtain  the  best  results.  He  greatly 
favoured  planting  out  this  kind  of  plant  to 
keeping  them  in  pots,  for  the  roots  were  not 
so  restricted  and  watering  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
a  number  of  other  climbers  were  mentioned, 
so  that  on  the  whole  a  very  representative 
collection  was  described. 

H.  Colccy.  Hon  Sec. 

Annual  Meetings. 

The  Bath  Gardeners’  Self-Help  and  Debat¬ 
ing^  'Society  now  numbers  220'  members,, 
although  only  eleven  months  old.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  £28  0s.  6d.,  and  there  was  a 
balance  m  hand  of  £12  6s.  lOd.  Mr.  O.  G. 
McLaren  and  Mr.  W.  Butt  were  re-elected 
treasurer  and  secretary  respectively . 

The  Milngavie  H.S.  has  a  balance  of 
£J  0s.  5d.,  as  compared  with  £3  4s.  7d.  last 
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year.  Mr.  John  Dinwordie  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer  and  temporary  secretary. 

The  Clepington  (Dundee)  Workingmen’s 
G.A.  have  a  deficit  on  the  year’s  working  of 
£2  3s.  lOd. 

The  Loughborough  and  District  G.I.A.  com¬ 
menced  the  year  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£5  18s.  lid.  ;  the  expenditure  has  amounted 
to  £20  13s.  3d.,  and  a  balance  is  expected  of 
£5  or  £6.  There  are  now  110  members.  Mr. 
D.  Roberts  was  re-elected  lion.  sec. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  of  the  Red  wick. 
Northwick,  and  District  H.S.  amounted  to 
£79  4s.  3d.,  expenditure  £18  15s.  The  balance 
of  £60  9s.  3d.,  was  voted  to  various  Bristol 
charitable  institutions.  In  ten  years  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  given  £211  11s.  to  the  medical 
charities  of  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  accounts  of  the  Bath  and  District 
G.M.I.A.  showed  balance  in  hand  from  1904 
£1  14s.  Ogd.,  receipts  £19  6s.,  expenses 
£21  14s.  8gd.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  14s.  8d. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Rogerson  was  re-elected  hon. 
secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Milburn,  hon.  trea¬ 
surer.  « 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Appledore 
(Kent)  Gardeners’  Society  Mr.  H.  C.  Terry, 
hon.  secretary,  anno'ujnced  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £10  2s.  2d. 

The  total  income  of  the  year  of  the  Kirk¬ 
caldy  H.S.  was  £587  18s.  lgd.,  including  a 
balance  of  £198  3s.  8d.  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  expenditure  was  £440  4s.  2gd., 
which,  placed  against  the  actual  income  for 
the  year,  showed  an  excess  of  expenditure  of 
£50.  At  present  the  society  has  £147  13s.  lid. 
to  its  credit.  Bailie  Leslie  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  Mr.  A.  Donaldson  treasurer. 

Much  in  Little. 

St.  Pancras  (London)  municipal  flower 
show  was  a  great  success.  It  consisted  ofl 
Dahlias  grown  in  the  five  open  spaces  of  the 
borough  which  had  formerly  been  graveyards. 
“  It  shows,”  said  Councillor  Aslihy,  “  to  what 
good  use  we  turn  our  ancestors,”  alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  fact,  that  the  blooms  were  grown 

in  disused  burial  grounds.- - Mr.  J.  Jones, 

who  read  a  paper  before  the  members  of  the 
Shirley  Gardeners’  M.I. A.  on  “The Beds  and 
Borders  in  Our  Public  Parks,”  expressed  the 
opinion  that  prominent  beds  should  be  made 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 
They  would  look  more  effective,  cost  less,  and 
be  more  in  keeping  with  existing  ideas  about 

bedding. - With  the  idea  of  starting  a 

Dahlia  society  for  Southampton  and  district, 
to  promote  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  flower, 
a,  few  local  enthusiasts  recently  arranged  a 
small  exhibition,  when  about  500  blooms  were 
staged,  many  of  them  being  samples  of  skil¬ 
ful  culture. - Mr.  Clias.  Pearson,  presiding 

at  the,  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wallasey 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association,  observed 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  fixed  for  November 

14th,  were  well  in  hand. - The  fourteenth 

winter  session  of  the  Torquay  Gardeners’ 
Association  commenced  on  the  6th  inst.  A 
splendid  series  of  fortnightly  lectures  has 
been  arranged.  The  Chrysanthemum  show 
takes  place  on  November  2nd,  at  the  Bath 

Saloon. - Lecturing  on  the  Dahlia  before 

the  members  of  the  AVakefield- Paxton  Society, 
Mr.  Garside,  of  the  Public  Park,  urged  the 
importance  of  rules  being  drawn  up  by  some 
resjionsible  society  for  the  guidance  of  judges 

and  exhibitors. - The  membership  of  the 

Woodhouses  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association  now  stands  at  fifty,  and  the 
finances  are  sound. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cove r 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
vaper  only  ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
"used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see 
Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  me  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan 


r 


JH 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns,  the  character  and  height  of  the  fence 
or  wall  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  statea  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  its  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such, 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  caref  ully  filed.,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


Name  of  Seeds. 

I  have  enclosed  two  kinds  of  seed  I  have  had 
given  to  me.  Would  you  kindly,  through  your 
valuable  paper,  The  Gardening  World,  tell  me 
the  names  of  the  same,  and  when  it  is  time  to  put 
them  in?  I  have  also  sown  Broom  seed;  when 
is  the  proper  time  to  put  them  in?  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  for  information.  (Mat.) 

The  woo-lly  seeds  you  sent  us  are  some  species 
of  Anemone,  possibly  St.  Brigid's  Anemone.  The 
other  is  an  annual  species  of  Delphinium  or 
Larkspur,  or  possibly  Nigella  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  easy  for  us  to  determine  if  you  had 
sent  some  seed-pods  as  well.  In  any  case,  both 
of  them  might  be  sown  under  glass  in  a  green¬ 
house  temperature  about  the  second  week  of 
March.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made  the 
first  rough  leaf,  you  could  prick  them,  off  into 
boxes,  about  2  in.  apart  each  way,  keeping  them 
growing  on  until  fine  weather  sets  in  some  time 
in  May.  They  should  be  properly  hardened  off 
in  a  cold  frame  before  putting  them  in  the  open 
aii’.  You  state  that  you  have  sown  Broom  seed, 
but  presumably  you  want  to  know  wThen  to  plant 
them  in  the  open.  If  you  keep  them  in  a  green¬ 
house  temperature,  the  seeds  should  come  up  in 
spring,  when  the  weather  begins  to  get  warm'. 
All  that,  you  mould  have  to  do  is  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  crowded,  if  they  come  up  freely,  by 
transplanting  into  boxes,  or,  better  still,  potting 
up  each  separately  in  a  small  pot.  Even  if  only 
a  few  inches  high,  you  would  be  quite  safe  to 
plant,  them  out  in  June,  or  earlier  if  they  are 
ready,  after  they  have  been  hardened  off.  They 
might  be  put  in  nursery  lines  at  a  foot  apart 
and  18  in.  from  line  to'  line  until  they  flower  and 
show  which  of  the  seedlings  come  true  to  name. 
You  do  not  say  whether  it  is  Cytisus  scoparius 
andreanus  or  not,  but  we  presume  that  is  what 
you  have  got.  Some  of  the  seedlings  come  with 
the  velvety-brown  wings,  and  others  do  not,  from 
seed. 

Asters  Failing. 

I  have  this  year  lost  dozens  of  splendid  Asters 
in  all  stages  of  their  growth,  even  after  coming 
into  bloom  and  when  18  in.  or  more  in  height. 
They  turn  black  just  above  the  ground,  and  go 
down  quite  suddenly.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
can  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  disease,  for  such  I 
presume  it  is,  and  also  kindly  let  me  know  if 
it  -can  be  remedied.  (Comet.) 

The  malady  of  which  you  speak  is  widespread 
in  this  country,  and  many  Asters  have  suffered 
recently  on  account  of  it.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  various  ailments,  including  a  small  worm, 
and  possibly  the  ailment  is  not-  always  due  to  the 
same  thing.  We  found  fungi  and  mites  upon 
the  specimens  which  you  sent,  the  former,  wa 
think,  merely  living  on  the  dead  matter,  and  the 
mites  might  be  so  likewise ;  but  usually  vege¬ 
table  mites  are  very  injurious  to  plant  life  when 
they  get  a  beginning  on  unhealthy  plants  brought 
about  by  some  fault  or  other  in  cultivation.  It 
often  happens  that  the  seedlings  get  into  a  bad 


state  in  the  seed-pans  before  being  transplanted. 
A  fungus  there  commences  the  evil,  and  that  may 
be  an  incentive  or  a  pathway  to  various  other 
evils  that  follow  afterwards.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  disease  in  many  cases  is  contracted 
on  the  ground  where  they  are  finally  planted  out, 
and  this  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  fungoid 
and  animal  enemies  in  the  old  garden  soil. 
Ground  that,  has  been  planted  with  Asters  year 
after  year  is  liable  to  contract  the  malady.  We 
should  therefore  advise  you  to  follow  the  system 
of  clean  culture,  transplanting  the  seedlings  from 
the  seed-pan  as  they  are  fit  to  handle.  The  seed- 
pans  may  contain  'a  water-logged  or  over-damp 
soil,  and  transplanting  would  induce  a  healthy 
growth  under  cool  conditions  in  a  frame.  You 
should  also  avoid  planting  in  ground  that  had 
Asters  the  previous)  year.  We  have  also  seen 
Asters  destroyed  in  the  early  stages  by  green, 
fly  in  the  opening  buds  or  on  the  young  growth 
crippling  the  plants.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
plants  do  get  over  this,  and  flower  freely  enough. 
They  no  doubt  would  have  flowered  better  if 
thqy  had  not  been  crippled  and  stunted  in  their 
earlier  stages.  A  dusting  of  lime  round  about  the 
neck  of  the  plants  might  be  given  as  soon  _  as 
ever  you  see  any  signs  of  the  seedlings  getting 
black  about  the  neck.  This  would  serve  as  a 
check  to  fungoid  and  possibly  other  enemies. 

Constructing  a  Greenhouse. 

Having  lately  taken  your  valuable  paper  in,  and 
followed  with  much  interest  the  advice  you  have 
so  kindly  given  in  the  “Inquire  Within”  page,  I 
thought' I  would  write  to  you  myself  for  a  little 
advice.  I  wish  this  winter  to  construct  a  green¬ 
house,  a  lean-to  one,  about  8  ft.  by  6  ft.  We  have 
a  south  wall  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft-,  high.  If  I  raise 
the  wall,  say,  another  foot  or  18  in.,  would  that 
he  high  enough,  or  could  I  go  below  the  level  of 
the  garden ;  or  would  it  be  better  for  me  to  buy 
one  out-and-out  of  Messrs.  Cooper,  who  advertise 
in  your  paper?  Please  note  I  want  to  build  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  Re  glass  for  it,  please  tell 
me  what  it  means  by  100  super,  ft.  boxes,  as  adver¬ 
tised.  Any  advice  will  be  greatly  appreciated  in 
your  next  issue.  (New  Reader,  Salop.) 

You  could  no  doubt  construct  a  substantial  green¬ 
house  for  yourself  if  expert,  with  the  saw  and  plane  : 
but  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  wonld 
depend  upon  what  value  you  place  upon  your  own 
time.  In  the  case  of  some  people  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  good  amusement  to  build  a  ei-eenhouse 
in  their  spare  time,  and  this  you  would  be  able 
to  determine  for  yourself.  Greenhouses  at  the 
present  day  are  obtainable  cheaply,  and  it  is  for 
yourself  to  determine  whether  you  could  not  bin- 
one  already  made,  or  take  the  trouble  to  build) 
it  yourself.  If  you  resolve  upon  the  latter,  the 
cheapness  of  the  home-made  article  may  only  be 
a  difference  between  it  and  the  carriage  paid  upon 
the  house  built  in  London.  You  might  also  like 
to  use  stronger  wood  in  the  building  of  it.  but 
in  the  case  of  the  sashes  or  frame-work  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  glass,  the  strength  of  the  wood  is  often 


overdone  at  the  expense  of  obstructing  the  light. 
The  100  super,  ft.  boxes  would  mean  that  they 
contained  100  sq.  ft.  of  glass,  but  whether  the 
glass  would  be  cut  to  the  size  which  you  desire 
we  cannot  say.  This  would  have  to  lie  ascertained 
from  those  who  offer  it.  It  might  be  possible  to 
get  glass  cut  to  any  size  you  desire.  If  you  have 
to  cut  it  yourself,  you  would  require  a  diamond, 
anil,  not  being  an  expert,  it  might  be  a  trouble¬ 
some  operation,  resulting  in  the  breakage  of  a 
deal  of  the  glass.  Probably  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  get  the  sashes  already  made  of  a 
certain  size,  and  this  you  would  have  to  ascertain 
before  attempting  to  build  the  frame-work.  If 
there  are  sashes  already  in  store  of  a  suitable 
size,  it  might  be  a  little  cheaper  to  buy  these  than 
to  have  a  certain  size  made  specially.  Whether 
you  can  do  this  will  depend  upon  the  space  at 
command.  The  south  wall  would  answer  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  if  it  is  strongly  built  you  might 
safely  raise  it  to  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  at  the  back.  We 
should  nott  advise  you  to  sink  the  walk  below 
the  level  of  the  garden,  as  that  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  wet  when 
it  should  be  perfectly  dry.  It  might  answer  for 
propagating-pits  and  plants  requiring  mucli 
moisture  even  in  winter,  but  a  greenhouse  should 
be  kept  dry  at  that  period. 

Communication  on  “Culinary  Peas.” 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Gardening  World,  if  you  re¬ 
ceived  my  communication  of  a  month  since  on 
“Culinary  Peas”?  (L.) 

We  received  the  article  you  mention,  and  have 
'had  it  in  type  for  several  weeks,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  find  space  for  it.  There  are  several 
other  articles  belonging  to  other  writers  which 
are  also  delayed,  so  that  writers  might  restrain 
their  hands  for  a  little,  until  the  surplus  gets 
worked  off. 

Dwarf  French  Beane  and  Runners. 

Will  you  kindly  recommend  me  a  good  strain 
Dwarf  French  Bean  fit  for  keen  competition  in 
an  open  class  ;  also  a  good  Runner?  (J.  Davies.) 

A  good  strain  or  stock  of  Dwarf  French  Bean 
is  Canadian  Wonder,  which  is  difficult  to  beat 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Magnum  Bonum  is 
another  excellent  exhibition  variety.  Scarlet 
Runners  contain  a  number  of  fine  varieties  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
amongst  these  we  should  place  Best  of  All,  Prize¬ 
winner,  Champion  Scarlet,  and  Monarch  Runner 
Bean.  The  climbing  French  Bean  Tender  and 
True  Is  also  a  handsome  Bean  for  exhibition. 

Making  a  Pond. 

I  propose  making  a  pond  about  16  ft.  by  9  ft. 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  Water  Lilies.  Can 
you  inform  me  if  fresh-water  snails  will  keep  the 
water  from  getting  green,  and,  if  so,  whether  they 
will  injure  the  Water  Lilies.  Also,  whether  the 
Lilies  will  succeed  in  semi-shade,  and  what  thick¬ 
ness  of  plugged  clay  will  suffice  to  keep  the  pond 
watertight,  A  reply  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper  will  much  oblige.  (J.  Reynolds 
Hole.) 

We  have  very  much  doubt  whether  water 
snails  would  serve  in  any  particular  way  to  keep 
the  water  from  getting  green.  Besides,  when  they 
are  getting  numerous  they  become  unsightly,  and 
are  liable  to  eat  tender  plants,  while  their  spawn 
gets  deposited  on  the.  same.  We  should  prefer 
goldfishes,  or  any  ordinary  fresh  water  British 
fishes  of  moderate  size.  Even  then  we  think 
that  you  would  require  to  clean  the  water  occa¬ 
sionally  if  there  is  much  green  vegetation  in  the 
water  that  is  to  feed  the  pond.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  good  current  of  water  and  a  similar  outlet 
for  keeping  the  water  clean,  provided  the  current 
is  not  such  as  to  disturb  the  Water  Lilies.  We 
presume,  however,  that  you  have  only  a  small 
supply.  Of  recent  years  some  experiments  have 
been  made  in  America  with  a  dilute  solution  oi 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  destroying  the  green  Algae 
on  the  surface  of  water,  and  if  this  were  carefully 
carried  out  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  successful  in  destroying  the  more 
lowly  organised  water  weeds.  At  the  same  time 
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it  would  not  be  difficult  to  have  a  pond  of  the 
dimensions  you  mention  cleaned  out  by  hand.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  have  the  Lilies  in  a  shady 
situation,  as  the  more  fully  exposed  they  are  to 
the  sunshine  the  better  they  will  be.  If  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  you  would 
require  9  in.  to  12  in.  of  good,  well-worked, 
plastic  clay  to  make  a  pond  thoroughly  water¬ 
tight.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  inclined 
to  be  clayey  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  stop  leakage, 
and  6  in.  might  suffice.  We  should  prefer  to  give 
it  9  in.  at  least;  to  work  the  clay  before  it  is 
used,  and  to  thoroughly  ram  it  down  before 
letting  in  the  water.  The  clay  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  before  the  water  is  let  in, 
otherwise  it  will  crack  and  allow  the  water  to 
escape. 

Seleoted  Lists  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Will  you  kindly  assist  me  in  selecting  the 
following  fruit  trees,  all  standards  : — (1)  the  six 
best  kitchen  Apples ;  (2)  the  six  best  dessert 
Apples ;  (3)  the  six  best  dessert  Plums. 

(Anxious.) 

We  have  selected  the  trees  you  mention  of 
first  quality,  and  suitable  for  growing  in  the  form 
of  standards.  They  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  with  no  relation  to  their  absolute  value,  as 
that  depends  upon  how  they  succeed  in  the  district 
where  they  may  happen  to  be  planted.  They  are  : 
Blenheim  Orange,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling  (better  known  as  Wellington),  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Warner’s 
King.  The  best  six  dessert  Apples  would  be  Al- 
lington  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Duchess’ 
Favourite,  James  Grieve,  Lady  Sudeley,  and 
Ribston  Pippin.  All  of  these  are  great  favourites 
for  dessert  purposes,  and  ripening  at  different 
times  give  a  long  succession.  The  six  dessert 
Plums  should  include  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Dennis- 
ton’s  Superb,  Greengage,  Late  Orange,  Oullin’s 
Golden  Gage,  and  Victoria.  Some  people  have  a 
difficulty  in  fruiting  the  old  Greengage  regularly, 
so  that  you  could  substitute  Jefferson  for  it, 
which  is  a  very  certain  cropper. 

Potato  Apples. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  Potato  Apples 
can  be  brought  to  perfection.  I  never  saw  so 
many  before.  All  my  early  Pota.tos  were  one 
mass  of  apples  on  the  haulms.  (C.  Newcombe.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  your  Potato  Apples 
should  not  come  to  perfection.  A  sufficient 
number  might  be  left  on  the  Potato  haulm  until 
the  stems  and  leaves  die  away.  The  Apples  can . 
then  be  placed  in  a  slightly  warm  or  merely 
sheltered  place  until  they  thoroughly  ripen.  They 
do  not  colour,  nor  do  they  become  pulpy  until  on 
the  borders  of  decay,  when  they  can  easily  be 
squeezed  up,  and  the  seeds  carefully  washed  in 
order  to  separate  them  from  the  pulp.  They  can 
then  be  dried  and  stored  in  a  paper  or  cotton  bag 
until  spring,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  boxes 
in  a  gentle  heat  or  in  cold  frames,  and  finally  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  ground  when  the  seedlings  have 
attained  some  size. 

Transplanting  Yellow  Broom. 

What  would  be  the  best  time  to  transplant  a 
large  Yellow  Broom  shrub?  Could  I  take  cuttings? 
Please  insert  in  “Enquire  Within.”  (C.  Mew- 
combe.) 

We  have  our  doubts  about  the  success  of  trans¬ 
planting  very  large  specimens  of  Broom,  owing  to 
their  deep  rooting  nature  and  holding  but  little 
soil.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  a  good  ball  of 
soil  about  the  roots,  we  have  no  doubt  the.  opera¬ 
tion  could  be .  carried  out  with  success.  We 
should  leave  it  until  the  end  of  March,  when  fresh 
growth  is  about  to  take  place.  Then  lift  it,  keep¬ 
ing  a  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  if  possible,  and 
place  it  in  the  new  hole  prepared  for  it.  Then 
cover  up  with  some  fresh  soil,  tread  it  down  quite 
firmly  and  give  a  thorough  watering.  After  the 
water  has  soaked  away  you  could  then  fill  up  the 
hole  nearly  level  with  the  surface,  but  leaving  a 
shallow  basin  so  that  water  might  be  given  after¬ 
wards  in  dry  weather,  until  the  plant  has  taken,  a 
good  hold  on  the  fresh  soil.  Syringe  the  plant 
occasionally  in  dry  weather.  You  might  take 
some  cuttings  at  the  present  time,  about  6  in. 


long,  of  the  wood  made  during  the  past  summer. 
Insert  them  very  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and 
place  the  pots  in  a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is 
excluded.  During  the  winter  the  cuttings  should 
callus,  and  in  March  the  pots  might  be  placed  in 
heat  and  the  soil  kept  moist  to  urge  the  cuttings 
to  make  roots.  The  more  usual  plan  with  plants 
of  this  class  is  to  take  cuttings  of  the  young  and 
growing  shoots  during  the  summer  months ;  these 
should  be  about  3  in.  long,  and  taken  off  with  a 
slight  heel  of  the  old  wood.  These  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  very  sandy  soil,  or  even  in  pure  sand, 
watered,  covered  up  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed 
in  a  warm  pit  or  greenhouse.  It  will  take  some 
little  time  to  produce  roots,  and  your  chief  care 
will  be  to  see  that  the  soil  or  sand  does  not  get 
dry. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  soot  and  lime  would  do 
our  Apple  trees  good  for  blight  by  putting  it 
round  the  stocks.  They  are  in  an  awful  state. 
(C.  Newcombe.) 

If  your  trees  are  as  you  state,  we  are  afraid 
soot  and  lime  would  only  have  a  moderate  effect 
upon  the  blight,  as  it  hides  in  crevices  under  the 
bark,  especially  in  winter.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  wait  until  the  leaves  drop  and  then  syringe 
the  trees  with  paraffin  emulsion.  This  is  made 
by  dissolving  about  2  lbs.  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  then  pouring  this  into  two  gallons  of 
paraffin  oil.  This  should  then  be  violently 
stirred  or  churned,  by  means  of  the  syringe,  until 
the  oil  is  combined  with  the  soapy  water.  This 
mixture  may  be  kept  for  some  time  until  wanted, 
but  when  about  to  use  it  one  pint  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  fifteen  pints  of  clean  water.  You  could 
syringe  trees  with  this,  directing  the  emulsion  on 
to  those  parts  where  the  blight  is  secreted.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  syringing  all  the  loose  bark  should  be 
carefully  removed  by  means  of  a  knife.  Possibly 
a  second  application  in  a  fortnight’s  time  would  be 
necessary.  While  the  syringing  is  being  done  you 
could  remove  the  soil  from  the  top  of  the  roots 
around  the  trunk,  where  the  blight  hides  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  winter  upon  the  roots.  Leaving  this  hole 
open  you  should  pour  in  a  good  quantity  of  strong 
soap-suds,  leaving  it  to  soak  away  amongst  the 
roots,  so  as  to  kill  the  insects  lodging  there  for 
the  winter.  In  the  summer  time  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  over  the  trees  for  any  traces 
of  the  blight,  and  to  use  a  half-worn  painter’s 
brush  so  as  to  scrub  the  affected  places  with 
paraffin  emulsion.  You  must  not  syringe  the  trees 
while  in  leaf.  Many  remedies  have  been  used,, 
but  the  above  are  simple  and  well  worthy  of  a 
trial. 

White-Leaved.  Shrub. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  Avhite- 
leaved  shrub  which  is  often  planted  near  the  sea¬ 
side?  Is  it  hardy,  and  could  I  make  use  of  it 
as  a  hedge  plant?  (C.  W.) 

Several  plants  are  to  be  found  occasionally 
under  the  conditions  you  mention,  but,  in  ail 
probability,  if  the  plant  was  a  broad-leaved  one 
it  was  Atraplex  Halimus.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  tree  Purslane.  It  is  usually  quite  hardy  when 
grown  in  inland  gardens,  so  that  you  need  not 
fear  to  plant  it.  You  describe  the  leaves  as 
white,  but  we  think  that  grey  would  more  nearly 
describe  them  than  white.  The  effect  of  plant¬ 
ing  them  at  the  seaside,  and  especially  in  dry 
situations,  is  to  make  the  leaves  whiter  than  they 
Avould  be  in  more  fertile  soils  in  inland  gardens. 
We  should  advise  you,  therefore,  to  select  a 
rather  poor  and  dry  situation  for  the  planting  of 
the  hedge,  so  that  it  might  grow  less  rampantly 
and  be  Arbiter  than  in  a  rich  soil. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(E.  D.).  1,  Ginkgo  biloba  or  Maidenhair  Tree ; 
2,  Cotoneaster  Nummularia;  3,  Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha;  4,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus;  5,  Cotone¬ 
aster  microphylla. — (A.  L.).  1.  Colchicum  autum- 
nale ;  2.  Colchicum  autumnale  flore  pleno ;  3, 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  4,  Crocus  speciosus  ; 
5,  Thymus  Serpvllum  citriodorus  aureus;  6, 
Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus. — (H.  Hunter)  l’ 
Polystichum  Angulare ;  2,  Asplenium  septentrio- 
nale ;  3,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  var. ;  4, 


Osmunda  regalis  cristata ;  5,  Lastrea  Filix-mas 
paleacea  cristata;  6.  Lastrea  spinulosa. — 
(C.  B.  W.)  1,  Pavetta  borbonica;  2,  Ruellia  Por- 
tellae ;  3,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata ;  4,  C'ero- 
pegia  Woodii. — (A.  R.  D.)  1,  Rosmarinus  offici¬ 
nalis;  2,  Berberis  Aquifolium ;  3,  Viburnum 
Tinus ;  4,  Veronica  Traversii;  5,  Passiflora 
caerulea. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

F.  C.  Heinemann.  Erfurt,  Germany. — Special 
trade  offer  of  novelties  and  specialities;  also 
special  trade  offer  of  a  novelty  for  1906. 

Otto  Ivatzenstein  and  Co,,  373-375,  Broadwav, 
New  York. — Tree  and  shrub  seeds,  roots,  bulbs."  ’ 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  6.  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass,  U.S.A. — Wholesale  price  list  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Azaleas,  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
etc. 

Fruits  to  Name. 

(John  McHardy)  Apple  Sops  in  Wine  (certainly 
not  Lady  Sudeley). — (H.  M.  Fraser)  Apple  Ked- 
dleston  Pippin. 
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AN  AMATEUR’S  LETTER 


land  we  do  neglect  the  generous  use  of  these 
in  our  gardens,  simply  because,  as  a  nation 
almost,  we  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  we 
must  have  plenty  of  evergreens,  and  we  gene¬ 
rally  represent  them  by  Yews  and  Laurels, 
and  with  them  till  all  available  spaces.  We 
do  need  evergreens,  especially  those  that  bear 
conspicuous  tiowei's,  but  in  most  gardens,  by 
removing  many  of  the  too  common  evergreens, 
using  the  flowering  varieties  as  efficient  back¬ 
ground  setting,  we  might  still  find  space  for 
some  of  the  best  flowering  shrubs  of  a  de¬ 
ciduous  habit.  Let  us  use  these,  if  needs  be, 
in  front  of  evergreens  ;  let  us  use  them  far 
more  often  than  we  do  as  groups  in  the  open  ; 
let  us  use  them  as  hedges  ;  and  let  us  plant 
such  of  the  flowering  trees  as  Almonds  and 
others  of  the  same  beautiful  family,  Lilacs, 
Laburnums,  and  Hawthorns/especially  if  the 
garden  be  small,  in  the  place  of  large  forest 
trees. 

The  Double  Kerria. 

For  early  spring  flowering  there  are  few 
things  more  striking  than  the  brilliant 
orange-flowered  double  Kerria.  True,  it  is 
all  the  better  for  some  amount  of  shelter,  and 
this  can  easily  be  secured,  for  though  not  a 
climber,  it  can  be  Used  with  grand  effect  on  a 
house  wall  if  a  band  of  strong  wire  keep  it 
iu  place.  It  grows  to  15  ft.  or  20  ft.,  and  is 
covered  with  its  vivid  blossom  for  weeks.  It 
is  far  too  bushy  to  train  flat  to  the  wall,  and 
could  never  look  artistic  thus  treated,  but  in 
the  way  I  have  indicated  it  is  wonderfully 
picturesque,  and  if  a  mass  of  blue  Forget-me- 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  beneath  it,  no  more 
striking  colour  scheme  can  be  secured. 


TO  AMATEURS.  Mas™iiaS. 


By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

XII. 

Concerning  Flowering  Shrub? 

It  is  a  great  matter  to  have  *  a  garden  so 
p  anted  that  colour  is  obtained  in  striking 
masses,  mid  if  that  colour  can  be  secured  at 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground  the 
value  of  the  mass  is  greatly  enhanced  so  far 
as  distant  effect  is  concerned.  It  adds  won- 
derfuHy  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  if  it  be 
well  furnished  with  flowering  shrubs,  for  few 
perennials  can  compare  with  them  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  same  massed  effect.  Now  there 
are  two  distinct  seasons  when  the  planting 
of  shrubs  should  be  accomplished;  all  those 
of  a  deciduous  nature  should  he  established 
during  the  autumn  season,  while  those  of  ever¬ 
green  habit  should  never  be  moved  until 
March  lias  well  advanced.  Far  too  often 
people  plant  or  transplant  evergreens  durum 
October  and  November,  just  at  a  time  when 
they  should  be  advancing  to  their  full  winter 
beauty.  It  is,  therefore,  of  deciduous  varie¬ 
ties  that  I  would  more  especially  dwell  upon 
to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  here  in  Eim- 


Magmolia  stellata  should  make  any  March 
and  April  garden  beautiful.  Nothing  else 
yields  such  a  mass  of  glistening  white,  with  a 
sheen  upon  it  in  the  sunshine  like  daintiest 
satin.  There  are  no  leaves  when  the  flowers 
come,  but  the  dark  wood  is  almost  hidden  by 
the  wealth  of  blossom,  and  the  whole  shrub 
reaches  only  some  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  Might  not 
such  a  beautiful  subject  take  the  place  of 
some  worn-out  Yew  or  Laurel  ?  I  would  add 
that  it  is  well  to  give  it  some  position  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  sharp  north  and  east  winds, 
as  these  sometimes  so  bruise  the  flowers  that 
they  discolour.  It  is  alike  beautiful  grouped 
or  used  as  single  specimens,  and,  being  of 
such  extremely  moderate  size,  it  is  most  use¬ 
ful  for  town  gardens.  It  may  surprise  some 
to  know  that  there  are  over  thirty  varieties 
of  Magnolias  hardy  in  England.  Those  who 
want  a  tree  well  nigh  20  ft.  in  height  and  a 
mass  of  beautifully-fragrant  blossom  in 
March  and  April  should  certainly  not  omit 
M.  conspicua.  1  have  seen  a  specimen 
covered  with  white  flowers  from  the  ground- 
level  to  the  very  roof  (it  was  growing  on  a 
house  wall).  Why,  it  would  not  matter  if 
there  were  not  another  flower  in  the  garden 
at  the  time  this  Magnolia  was  in  blussom, 


it  would  still  give  the  sense  of  a  great  wealth 
of  flowers.  This  species  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  Yu  Ian.  All  the  Magnolias  need  to  be 
very  carefully  planted,  for  if  the  roots  are  in¬ 
jured  it  takes  a  long  time  for  them  to  recover. 

New  Zealand  Daisy  Bush  and  Dentzia, 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  during  the  summer, 
after  the  familiar  Lilacs  and  Laburnums, 
Ribes,  and  Guelder  Roses  have  ceased  to 
flower,  when,  we  most  appreciate  flowering 
shrubs,  chiefly,  maybe,  because  there  are  so 
few  that  blossom  in  the  summer  months. 
Very  effective  is  Olearia  Haastii,  with  its 
white  flowers  in  August.  This  shrub  is  seen 
to  perfection  at  Kew,  and  I  may  add  it  is  one 
of  the  least  expensive  of  all  kinds  to  pur¬ 
chase.  It  delights  in  an  open  situation  and 
light,  well-drained  soil.  The  bees  would 
appear  to  be  extravagantly  fond  of  it  ;  and 
anything  that  attracts  them  to  our  gardens  is 
surely  worth  the  growing.  The  double- 
flowered  Deutzia  crenata,  besides  being  very 
effective,  has  the  merit  of  flowering  well 
under  the  partial  shade,  even  under  other 
trees,  so  long  as  it  gets  the  sun  on  one  side. 
I  never  prune  my  Deutzias,  and  each  year  the 
long  luxuriant  growths  are  covered  with 
white  flowers  ;  they  blossom  all  the  better  on 
soil  that  is  not  too  rich. 

Weigelas. 

Few  tilings  are  more  to  be  prized  than  a 
bush  of  gome  bright  pink-toned  Weigel  a . 
We  have  so  many  more  white-flowering  shrubs 
than  coloured  ones  that  we  may  well  prize 
those  that  yield  us  bright  tones.  These 
AVeigelas  have  received  much  attention  of  late 
years,  and  some  beautiful  named  varieties  are 
to  be  obtained  at  the  most  modest  prices. 
These  and  also  the  Deutzias  are  extremely 
easy  to  rear  from  cuttings.  The  veriest 
novice  need  not  fear  to  experiment.  Neat 
cuttings,  from  8  in.  to  12  in.,  planted  to  the 
full  three-fourths  of  their  length,  rarely  fail 
to  strike  if  firmly  planted,  and  sometimes 
will  produce  blossom  during  their  second 
season. 

The  raising  of  flowering  shrubs  by  this 
means  is  a  delightful  phase  of  gardening,  and 
one  well  fitted  for  the  ardent  amateur  to 
undertake,  because  the  result-  is  really 
•gratifying.  F.  M.  Wells. 


A  new  Turnip  pest  has  been  discovered 
and  named  the  “Turnip  mud  beetle.” 

*  *  * 

Derivation  of  the  Word  Strawberry. — 
The  Strawberry  does  not  derive  its  name,  as 
is  popularly  supposed,  from  the  use  of  straw 
to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  soil,  for  it  was 
emjiloyed  long  before  the  plant  was  cultivated 
in  this  way.  The  correct  derivation  seems  to 
be  that  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  who  said  :  "  It  is  the  plant  that  strays 
by  means  of  threads  or  wires  from  the 
parent  centre  to  find  pastures  new,  and  in  so 
doing  strews  or  strays  itself  upon  the  soil.” 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Double  Primroses.— While  it  may  seem 
well-nigh  impossible  to  find  a  sweeter  flower 
than  the  wild  Primrose  “  growing  by  the 
water’s  brim,”  yet  in  gardens  where  they  are 
suited  the  double  Primroses  are  decided 
acquisitions.  Perhaps  the  double  white  and 
double  lilac  forms  are  the  best,  and  certainly 
both  are  well  worthy  of  extended  use  in  all 
flower  gardens.  The  chief  essentials  to  suc¬ 
cess  are  a  fairly  heavy  soil,  which  is  always 
fairly  moist  in  summer,  and  if  the  position  is 
semi-shaded  finer  leaf  growth  is  encouraged 
after  the  flowering  period  is  over  in  spring. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  these  Primroses, 
as  they  have  still  time  to  get  a  hold  before 
the  weather  becomes  too  severe.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  these  Primroses  in  a  position 
where  they  may  remain  for  at  least  a  year 
without  being  disturbed,  as  the  second  season 
after  planting  they  will,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  yield  a  great  wealth  of  bloom.  When 
the  plants  have  formed  several  crowns  they 
may  be  divided,  either  after  the  flowering 
period  or  in  late  autumn. 

The  Cowslip  (Primula  veris). — This  is 
another  charming  native  not  half  so  much 
grown  in  our  gardens  as  it  should  be.  Seed¬ 
lings  are  easily  raised,  and  if  grown  in 
beds  through  the  summer  excellent  plants 
may  be  had  ready  to  plant  in  autumn.  This 
species  is  admirably  adapted  for  naturalising, 
ancl  appears  particularly  charming  on  a 
sloping  grassy  bank,  where  the  lovely  yellow 
flowers  in  clusters  on  fairly  long  stalks  are 
seen  to  great  advantage.  We  have  seen  the 
Cowslip  successfully  used  under  deciduous 
trees,  where  the  branches  are  not  too  near 
the  ground,  the  half  shade  seeming  to  favour 
the  growth  in  summer. 

Primula  elatior  (the  Oxlip)  may  also  be 
used  with  good  effect,  and  if  the  foregoing, 
together  with  clumps  of  Polyanthus,  Primula 
denticulata,  Primula  japonioa,  and  others, 
were  only  planted  extensively  wherever  an 
open  space  occurs  among  shrubs  by  the  side 
of  shady  walks,  and  left  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  more,  a  beautiful  display  would  be  had 
annually  with  less  trouble  than  it  takes  to 
plant  beds  of  Tulips,  etc.,  charming  though 
they  are.  B.  AY.  J 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mushrooms. — In  nearly  every  household 
good  Mushrooms  are  highly  prized,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  through  the  winter  months  ;  conse¬ 
quently  every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
up  a  steady  supply.  Only  in  large  establish¬ 
ments,  of  course,  can  this  be  achieved  all 
through  the  year,  and  even  then  plenty  of 
material  and  labour  is  absolutely  essential. 
Nevertheless,  when  their  culture  is  well 
understood  it  is  surprising  what  a  large  num¬ 
ber  can  be  picked  and  the  length  of  time 
beds,  well  made  up,  will  continue  to  bear 
even  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  Roughly- 
made  structures  are  often  preferable  to  ex¬ 
pensive  made  houses,  especially  if  a  site  can 
be  found  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  No  fire 
heat  of  any  kind  need  be  introduced  provid¬ 


ing  it  is  thoroughly  thatched,  of  good  thick¬ 
ness  inside,  with  good  wheat  straw  sufficient 
to  exclude  intense  cold  and  heat,  and  by  add¬ 
ing  fermenting  material  in  the  building 
during  winter  no  difficulty  need  be  expe¬ 
rienced  in  growing  them  thus  all  through  the 
year.  In  gathering  the  crops,  never  cut  them 
off,  but  twist  them  out  carefully  by  the  root, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  till  in  the  holes  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  little  finely-sifted  loam.  The 
Mushroom  house  proper  should  never  exceed 
a  temperature  of  55  degrees  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  cold  weather  50  degrees 
will  be  ample.  Endeavour  to  maintain  a 
moist  growing  temperature,  and  if  the  hot 
water  is  turned  on  at  all,  do  so  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  syringing,  and  turn  off  again  an 
hour  after. 

Cucumbers — Much  cafe  will  be  required 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months  to'  keep 
these  in  a  healthy  bearing  condition.  The 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dis¬ 
tressed  by  over-cropping  them  ;  it  will  be 
far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  cutting  them 
too  small  than  over  large.  Mildew  and  red 
spider  must  not  be  allowed  to  infest  them, 
and  means  must  be  taken  immediately  either 
makes  its  appearance  to  arrest  their  progress. 
A  good  brisk  heat  must  be  maintained  night 
and  day.  The  plants  should  not  be  syringed 
only  on  very  bright  mornings,  and  then 
slightly  with  tepid  water,  but  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  of  the  house  must  be  kept 
moist ;  keep  the  evaporating  pans  filled  with 
farmyard  manure  water,  and  damp  down  the 
paths  early  in  the  afternoon  with  this  also. 

During  wet  days  look  over  the  heap  of 
Potatos  and  sort  them  out  for  the  different  re¬ 
quirements.  Unfortunately,  these  are  very 
much  diseased  this  season.  AA’here  are  our 
disease- resisters  which'  were  sent  out  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  a  short  time  since? 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  —These 
are  now  making  a  good  display,  and  everyone 
who  has  to  provide  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers 
for  decorating,  either  in  vases,  on  dinner- 
tables,  and  the  like,  knows  their  value  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  There  are  now  numerous 
varieties,  which  vary  much  in  colour  and 
form,  but  the  following  I  have  found  to  be 
especially  good : — Horace  Martin  (a  fine 
golden  yellow),  Lemon  Queen,  Mons.  Louis 
Lionette,  Rosie,  Notaire  Groz,  White  Quintus, 
Mrs.  Cullingford,  and  A.  Chausson.  Cuttings 
are  now  appearing  freely  at  the  base,  and  as 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  growing  fresh 
plants  eveiy  year,  these  should  be  taken  off 
carefully  and  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots, 
or  three  placed  round  the  edge  of  a  60-sized 
pot.  The  soil  used  should  consist  of  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a 
good  sprinting  of  silver  sand,  and  the  whole 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Place  the 
cuttings  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days,  but  after  this  give  plenty  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  ojien,  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  state  during  the  winter. 


AA  here  sufficient  frost  lias  occurred  to  cut 
off  the  soft  plants,  such  as  Dahlias,  Begonias 
and  other  subjects  placed  in  the  borders  for 
the  summer,  these  should  be  cleared  awav 
"  i.  other  rubbish  so  that  they  are  main- 

lamed  in  a  clean  and  tidy  condition. 

A.  E.  T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Continue  to  prepare  fresh  sites  while  the 
weather  remains  fine  for  the  different  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  where  such  planting  is  contem¬ 
plated,  and  if  fresh  compost  cannot  be  got 
V’om  the  loam  stack  to  give  them  a  start,  briim 
in  wood  ashes,  soot,  or  lime,  and  mix  with 
the  ordinary  garden  soil.  In  planting  on  old 
sites  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  and  re- 
placed  by  that  from  the  open  garden,  which 
usually  grows  most  kinds  of  fruit  well.  Brim- 
loot-lifting  or  root-pruning  to  an  end  as  soon 
as  practicable,  as  rough  weather  may  set  in 
at  any  time  now,  but  up  to  the  15th  of  the 
month  nothing  could  be  better  for  outside 
operations.  If  the  planter  can  go  to  the 
nursery  and  choose  his  own  trees,  little  fault, 
can  be  found  with  the  sender ;  at  all  events, 
he  should  despatch  his  or  her  order  eaidy, 
and  not  wait  until  most  of  the  best-shaped 
tiees  ha\  e  been  lifted.  It  is  full  early  yet  for 
general  transplanting ;  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  will  be  better,  and  home  trees 
that  have  to  be  moved  should  first  claim  atten¬ 
tion,  the  nurseryman  holding  his  until 
a  ou  instruct  liim  to  forward.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  give  fresh  rooting  material  to  any  tree 
that  shows  signs  of  exhaustion  by  constantly 
cropping,  it  being  better  to  replace  the  old 
soil  with  new  than,  relying  solely  upon  manure 
Avater  or  artificial  manures  on  the  surface, 
and  often  aged  trees  under  such  treatment 
take  on,  as  it  were,  a  new  lease  and  continue 
to  crop  regularly  for  some  years  again. 

Ba  now  most  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  crop 
should  be  under  cover,  and  much  care  is  re¬ 
quired  from  now  onwards  in  making  the  most 
of  the  year  s  supply.  The  earlier  gatherings 
must  be  frequently  examined,  removing  any 
that  show  the  least  signs  of  decay  or  others 
soon  folloAv  suit.  Pears  require  the  most 
attention,  as  many  do  not  keep  good  many 
days  after  they  are  ripe,  notably  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
Bose,  Beurre  Oapiaumont,  Beurre  Hardy, 
and  some  few  others.  The  best  dessert  Apples 
in  season  are  AVealthy,  M-argil,  Allington 
Pippin,  Oox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
American  Mother,  Kerry  Pippin.  Select  the 
ripest,  as  most  of  those  enumerated  last  Avell 
unto  Christmas  treated  as  advised. 

Indoors. 

Pot  Strawberries.— The  weather  of  late  has 
been'  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
crowns  ;  do  not  feed  the  .plaints  further,  as 
late-  growth  is  not  advisable,  but  afford  clear 
water  when  necessary,  and  afford  each  plant- 
ample  space  by  frequently  moA-ing  the  pots, 
which  will  prevent  the  roots  getting  into  the 
coal  ashes  where  sucli  are  used,  and  there  is 
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nothing  better  as  a  foundation  for  the  pots 
to  rest  on.  These  are  safe  where  they  are 
while  the  weather  remains  open,  as  now,  but 
at  the  approach  of  much  frost  plunge  the  pot 
a  t  rifle  above  the  rims  in  coal  ashes  in  a  warm 
corner,  or  where  glass  lights  can  be  placed 
over  them  during  inclement  weather. 

Early  Pot  Vines. — Where  ripe  Grapes  are 
expected  in  March  or  April  an  early  start 
must  be  made,  so  that  no  hurrying  of  the  crop 
is  needed  in  its  early  stages,  or  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results  will  be  sure  to  follow.  Cut  close 
in  any  lateral  growth,  and  shorten  the  leader, 
if  necessary.  ‘Smear  over  all  cuts  with 
styptic  or  painter’s  knotting,  wash  the  canes 
with  warm  soapy  water,  scrub  the  pots,  and 
see  that  the  drainage  hole  is  clean,  when  all 
will  be  ready  for  a  start.  Before  placing  m 
the  pits  or  houses,  thoroughly  wash  glass, 
woodwork,  etc.,  and  limewasli  the  walls  pre¬ 
vious  to  putting  in  the  material  that  is  to 
supply  the  bottom  heat,  which  will  be  iden¬ 
tical  to  that  advocated  for  pot  Figs  last  week. 
Stand  the  Vine  pots  on  a  few  tiers  of  bricks, 
so  that  when  the  rod  is  in  place  it  is  within 
15  in.  of  the  glass  roof.  Train  the  canes 
horizontally  until  the  buds  are  prominent  at 
the  base,  but  rilace  in  position  before  the 
orowths  get  too  advanced,  or  some  may  get 
broken.  "No  fire  beat  will  be  necessary  the 
first  few  weeks  unless  the  nights  turn  cold  ; 
the  fermenting  material  should  prevent  the 
thermometer  falling  much  below  50  degrees. 
Syringe  the  canes  twice  on  bright  days,  and 
afford  a  little  air  when  the  temperature 
reaches  70  degrees.  Do  not  keep  the  soil  m 
the  pots  too  wet;  it  is  when  the  Vines  are 
in  active  growth  that  plenty  of  root  waterings 
become  necessary.  Those  for  later  work 
should  be  got  in  order  and  placed  under  cover 
out  of  the  reach  of  heavy  rains  or  much  frost, 
as  in  the  case  of  Strawberry  pots. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

A't.  this  time  of  year  the  number  of  shrubs 
in  flower  is  comparatively  small,  but  there  are 
some  which  deserve  to  be  planted  in  every 
garden  on  account  of  their  beauty  at  this 
season,  as  they  do  much  to  brighten  the 
shrubberies  and  make  them  interesting  when 
the  majority  of  highly-coloured  leaves  have 
fallen. 

Arbutus  TJnedo _ This  is  commonly  known 

as  the  Strawberry  Tree  on  account  of  the 
■  large  scarlet  fruits  which  it  carries,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  British  Isles  it  is.  to  be 
found  growing  wild,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  flowers  are  making  a  beautiful  display. 
These  are  white,  similar  in  shape  to  a  Lily- 
of-the-Valley,  and,  being  produced  with  great 
freedom  in  drooping  panicles,  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  leaves  are  an  intense  green 
colour,  and  remain  on  during  the  winter.  In 
the  north  it  would  he  advisable, to  give  this 
shrub  a  sheltered  position,  though  it  is  only 
liable  to  become  injured  in  the  very  coldest 
weather  even  there.  It  requires  but  little 
pruning,  and  forms  a  large  bush  from  eight 
I  to  twelve  feet  in  height  and '  nearly  as  much, 
through.  Although  not  fastidious  as  to  soil, 
and  it  succeeds  well  on  a  cold  clay,  a  light 
|  loam  would  prove  the  best. 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  is  another  beau¬ 
tiful  shrub,  and,  considering  how  well  it  is 
adapted  for  small  gardens,  one  would  expect 
to  see  it  more  generally  grown.  This  also 
prefers  a  light  soil,  and  forms  a  neat  bush 
about  two  to  four  feet  in  height  and  width, 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  October 


is  freely  clothed  with  small  blue  flowers. 
Although  generally  considered  quite  hardy,  it 
is  advisable  in  the  coldest  localities  to  give 
a  little  protection,  such  as  dry  bracken  or 
straw,  so  as  to  prevent  the  young  wood  being 
injured. 

Desmodium  p°nduliflorum  always  deserves 
to  be  included,  if  only  for  its  distinct  appear¬ 
ance  from  other  shrubs.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
but  the  stems  die  down  to  the  ground 
annually  when  the  winter  sets  in.  The 
growths  are  slender,  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
5  ft.  to  7  ft. ,  so  that  a  light  support  is  neces- 
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sent  for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given  for 
the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gaidening  subject,  such  as  hints  (f  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propagation  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables, 
eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  paragraph  or 
article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but  value 
rather  than  length  will  he  considered  in  making 
the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Competition,”  and 
post  not  later  than  the  Monday  following  date  of 
issue.  Entries  received  later  than  Tuesday 
first  post  will  he  left  over  until  the  following 
week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The  G.W. 
Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  replies  should 
be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  he  given  for 
the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour,  protecting 
plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which  reaches  us 
during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK  S  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Dunn,”  for  his  article  on  “  Gold 
and  Silver  Ferns,”  p.  820. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  replv  was  awarded 
to  “  Hartley”  for  his  article  on  “  Holly  Hedge  ”  ; 
and  another  to  “  G.  Waller,”  for  an  article  on 
“How  to  Store  Dablais,”  p.  820.  ^  j; 

A  prize  was  also  awarded  to  “  D.  I  .  Erlam 
for  a  device,  “  How  to  make  a  Japanese  Flower 
Ball,”  p.  821. 


saiy.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  numbers,  are  pea-shaped  and  purple  in 
colour,  and  throughout  the  autumn  are  very 
pleasing.  I  have  also  seen  this  shrub  give 
excellent  results  when  planted  on  the  grass 
and  trained  over  a  small  wire  or  rustic  frame¬ 
work.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Epiphyllums. — These  bright  flowering  suc¬ 
culents  are  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  grow, 
and  their  merits  as  winter-flowering  plants 
should  commend  them  to  all  who  have  a 


warm  greenhouse  or  stove.  The  beauty  of 
the  per.dant  flowers  is  best  displayed  when 
grown  as  standards,  and  this  is  the  form 
generally  adopted,  being  graftal  upon  the 
Pereskia  stock.  After  new  growth  is  com 
pleted  in  early  summer  the  plants  should  be 
kept  in  a  coll  greenhouse  until  about  this 
time,  or  later  if  wanted  in  flower  at  a  late 
date,  introduce  into  a  temperature  of  about 
55  to  60  degrees  for  flowering,  and  let  the 
plants  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  but 
little  water  reaches  them  from  the  syringe. 
Give  only  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  pre¬ 
vent  shrivelling,  and  when  flowering  is  past 
repot,  or  top  dress,  as  required ;  then 
remove  to  cooler  quarters.  To  ensure  free- 
flowering  give  abundance  of  air  and  light 
during  summer  and  autunm  to  ripen  the 
growth. 

Carnations. — The  structure  in  which  these 
are  wintered  should  be  scrupulously  clean, 
and  freely  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions.  If  possible,  the  plants  should  stan  l 
upon  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  such  as  is  afforded 
by  shingle  or  coal  ashes.  Fumigate  occa¬ 
sionally  to  keep  down  fly,  and  should  mildew 
appear  upon  the  foliage  flowers  of  sulphur 
should  be  dusted  liberally  upon  the  affected 
parts.  Young  plants  in  60’s  intended  for 
flowering  twelve  months  hence  should  be  kept 
on  shelves  near  the  roof-glass  and  grown  on 
freely,  yet  sturdily.  The  flowering  plants 
should  be  regularly  supplied  with  mild  stimu¬ 
lants  when  well  established,  such  as  liquid 
sheep  manure  or  guano,  and  all  weak  side 
buds  pinched  out. 

Freesias. — The  earliest  potted  batch  of 
bulbs  may  now  be  introduced  to  a  gentle 
warmth  so  as  to  promote  free  root-action  and 
the  production  of  flower  spikes.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  not  exceeding  60  degrees  at  any  time 
will  answer  well.  Before  the  growths  fall 
about  place  a  few  pieces  of  spray-birch  among 
them  and  pass  a  tie  around  them. 

Clerodendrou  fallax. — Plants  that  have 
passed  out  of  flower  should  now  be  gradually 
dried  off  and  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place 
for  the  winter,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 
become  too  dry  at  the  root,  or  the  wood  will 
shrivel  and  die  back.  K.  M. 


Henry  Eckford.- — “  This  veteran  British 
horticulturist,  now  lying  ailing  at  home  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  may,  perhaps,  feel  some 
pleasant  satisfaction  in  hearing  that  the  seed- 
growers  of  Germany  raise  their  hats  at  the 
mention  of  his  honoured  name,  and  admit 
that  to  him  they  and  the  whole  world  of 
horticulture  owe  nearly  all  the  grand  large- 
flowered  Sweet  Peas  in  all  the  current  lists. " 
-t— Edward  Owen  Greening  in  the  “  Standard.  ’ 
*  *  * 

Farming  and  Gardening  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal. — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  George 
Tliorncroft,  says  that  “  We  are  all  amateurs, 
more  or  less,  in  the  Transvaal.  Even  a 
farmer  or  gardener  from  home  has  to  begin 
his  education  over  again,  for  our  climate, 
seasons,  etc.,  axe  quite  different.  The  farmers 
here  grow  chiefly  for  the  Johannesburg  mar¬ 
ket,  our  season  being  two  months  earlier  than 
up  there.  We  seldom  get  frost  here,  but  got 
it  this  winter,  sharp,  too,  destroying  Tomato 
plants  that  would  have  brought  the  farmers 
about  £3.000.  This  is  one  of  their  chief  crops. 
They  also  grow  Green  Peas.  French  Beans, 
Melons,  early  Cucumbers.  Pineapples,  up  to 
11  lbs.  each.  Oranges,  Mangoes,  Nartjees, 
Guavas,  Avocado  Pears,  Papaws,  and  Tobacco. 
We  have  the  soil  and  climate  and  grow  the 
finest  in  Africa." 
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Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Where  fresh  planta¬ 
tions  of  these  are  to  be  made  or  old  beds  or 
borders  replanted,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
undertake  the  work.  In  the  matter  of  new 
plantations  the  work  is  simplified,  and  it. 
is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  the  ground  a  short 
time  previous  to  planting,  to  allow  the  newly- 
worked  soil  ‘to  settle.  In  the  case  of  renew¬ 
ing  old  plantations  tire  plants  must  all  be 
lifted  and  covered  up  with  mats  or  other 
material  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  roots. 
As  regards  heavy  soil,  work  in  any  available 
material,  such  as  sand,  road  grit,  or  half- 
decayed  leaves,  to  act  as  a  disintegrator,  with 
a  good  dressing  of  manure — farmyard  manure 
for  a  light  soil,  and  pure  stable  manure  for 
a  heavy  soil.  Trench  the  bed  or  border  at 
least  two  spits  deep.  Quite  small  faeces  are 
preferable  to  large  ones  for  planting,  and 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  outer  edges  of 
the  old  stools,  where  the  young  growths  are 
stronger.  Reflection  and  forethought  must 
be  used  in  planting,  taking  care  to  grade  the 
heights  and  harmonise  the  colours.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  a  certain  proportion  of 
tender  or  half-hardy  plants,  such  as.  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Dahlias,  'Salvias,  Gladioli,  etc., 
amongst  the  hardy  plants,  and  spaces  must 
be  left  for  these  when  planting  the  more  per¬ 
manent,  subjects.  In  the  case  of  late-flower¬ 
ing  bulbs,  such  as  the  Anthericums  and  Hya- 
cinthiis  oandicans,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mark 
the  spot  where  they  have  been  planted  by  in¬ 
serting  a  green-painted  hardwood  peg.  This 
will  prevent  accidents  to  them  when  digging 
or  planting  operations  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  spring  before  these  bulbs  push  through 
the  soil. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Callas. — In  the  case  of  large  pots  that  have 
been  standing  out  of  doors  or  in  cold  pits  for 
want  of  room  indoors,  they  may  be  taken 
inside  as  the  early  Chrysanthemums  go  out 
of  flower. 

Salvia  Heeri. —  This  useful  variety  will 
now  be  growing  vigorously  ;  attend  to  tying 
in  the  shoots  to  the  stakes,  and  give  stimu¬ 
lants  twice  a  week. 

FRAMES. 

Shrubby  Calceolaria?.— These  will  now  be 
showing  signs  of  rooting,  and  more  air  must 
be  admitted.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water. 

Violas. — The  lights  should  be  kept  off 
except  in  the  case  of  frost  or  drenching  rains. 

C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Manuring. — The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  next 
season’s  crops  claims  our  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  I  need  not  here  enter  into  any  great 
detail  regarding  the  benefits  to  be  derived 


from  a  rotation  of  crops.  I  am  well  aware 
that,  owing  to  the  -  difference  of  tastes  in 
vegetables,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have 
the  change  of  crops  that  we  know  is  so  bene¬ 
ficial.  For  instance,  in  some  gardens  Peas 
are  in  great  demand,  while  Cauliflower  may 
be  but  little  used.  Kidney  Beans  may  also 
be  considered  of  first-rate  importance,  wljjle 
Turnips  are  never  asked  for.  In  circum¬ 
stances  such  as  these  it  is  a  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  give  proper  rotation  than  where 
the  general  run  of  vegetables  are  in  demand 
at  the  proper  seasons. 

In  applying  manure,  so  as  to  ensure  our 
deriving  the  full  benefit  from  the  material 
used,  we  must  look  far  ahead,  and  plan  where, 
the  various  crops  are  to  be  placed  next  season. 
In  a  general  sense  most  crops  are  benefited.by 
an  application  of  farmyard  manure.  On  very 
lignt  soils  cow  manure  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
if  the  soil  is  shallow,  with  a  gravel  bottom, 
very  heavy  annual  applications  are  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Where  at  all  possible,  the  manuring 
of  such  soils  should  be  deferred  till  spring, 
as  the  heavy  winter  rains  wash  away  the  best 
of  the  material  long  before  the  crops  can 
benefit  any.  On  very  heavy  clay  soils,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  find  that  stable  manure, 
used  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible,  and 
applied  during  autumn  and  winter,  has  a  very 
good  effect.  Such  heavy  soils  are  not  at  all 
suited  for  growing  Potatos  without  a  very 
large  amount  of  labour.  I  have  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  large  quantities  of  leaves  that. have 
lain  a  year,  when  dug  into  the  soil  in  autumn, 
are  very  beneficial. 

On  good  fair  loams  much  less  manure  is 
required  than  on  light  soils.  When  un¬ 
limited  supplies  of  farmyard  manure  are  at 
command,  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  over¬ 
do  this  part  of  the  work.  Needless  to  point- 
out,  we  can  in  many  cases  over-manure, 
which  is  quite  as  bad  as  underdoing  it.  On 
the  whole,  everyone  must  be  guided  by  the 
quality  of  their  soil,  and  by  the  amount 
and  the  quality  of  the  material  at  command. 
Many  other  points  on  the  subject  of  manur¬ 
ing  are  worthy  of  earnest  consideration,  and 
I  hope  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the 
matter  at  some  future  time.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


CULINARY  WHEN 

.  _ _  „  HOW  S 

PF  A  C  WHAT 
1  j — -  /v  — '  •  TO  GROW. 

I  suppose  every  gardener  and  all  those  who 
possess  a  garden  would  tell  us  that  they 
understood  the  cultivation  of  Peas,  but  I 
have  always  found  that  however  much  one 
knows  one  may  still  learn  more  from  others, 
arnd  as  Peas  are  such  universal  favourites 
of  the  garden,  I  think  a  few  remarks  on  their 
culture  may  prove  interesting  and,  I  hope, 
instructive. 

Preparing  the  Ground.— The  preparation 
of  the  ground  is  an  important  matter,  and 
often  decides  the  future  of  the  crop.  Deep 
digging  trenching  is  essential,  working  in 
plenty  of  good  farmyard  manure.  If  the  soil 
is  very  heavy  a  trench  should  be  prepared 


in  the  same  way  as  for  Celery,  keeping  the 
manure  at  least  a  foot-  below  the  surface,  and 
filling  in  with  the  best  compost  obtainable, 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  that  taken  out. 

Varieties.- — The  selection  of  varieties  has 
often  to  be  made  haphazard  when  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  lacking,  and  with 
so  many  varieties  to  choose  from  the  choice 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  The  appended 
list,  however,  I  have  tried,  and  have  always 
found  them  give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
They  combine  four  great  qualities,  viz., 
strong  constitution,  excellent  quality,  heavy 
croppers,  and  medium  height.  They  may  be 
sown  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are 
given.  First,  early,  William  the  First,  4  ft.  ; 
Exonian,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  ;  Gradus,  4g  ft.  ; 
Sutton’s  Early  Giant,  4  ft.  Second,  early 
and  mid  season  :  Daisy,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  ;  Duke 
of  Albany,  5  ft.  to  5g  ft.  ;  Centenary,  5  ft. 
Maincrop  and  late  :  The  Gladstone,  5  ft.  ; 
Autocrat,  4  ft.  ;  Perfection,  3g  ft.  I  strongly 
recommend  Exonian  where  space  is  limited, 
as,  while  the  pods  are  rather  small,  yet  they 
fill  up  quickly,  are  of  good  quality,  very  heavy 
croppers,  and  continue  bearing  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Sowing. — For  an  extra  early  crop  a  sowing 
may  be  made  about  the  second  or  third  week 
in  November  -on  a  warm  border  sheltered 
from  north-east  winds,  or  they  may  be  raised 
m  frames,  in  boxes  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
planted  out  early  in  spring.  In  either  case 
they  will  require  a  deal  of  looking  after  in 
the  way  of  protecting  from  frost  and  cold 
winds.  If  the  sowing  is  made  out  of  doors 
they  should  have  a  little  soil  drawn  around 
them  when  they  attain  the  height  of  about 
3  in.  They  should  also  be  accommodated 
with  a  few  twiggy  sticks  on  either  side,  also  a 
few  Spruce  branches  on  the  north  or  east 
side,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  mulch  of  partly- 
decayed  leaves  or  other  litter  should  also  be 
applied  between  the  rows,  and,  in  case  of 
hard  weather,  Bracken,  straw,  or  some  other 
protecting  material  should  be  shaken  over 
them,  always  removing  it  in  the  daytime 
whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  permits. 
Later  on  in  spring,  when  taller  sticks  have 
been  given  them,  reed  mats  or  some  other 
protection  must  be  afforded  them  until  all 
fear  of  sharp  frost  is  past.  Successional  sow¬ 
ings  may  be  made  as  usual  from  January 
onward  Until  Midsummer.  A  sowing  of  Daisy 
may  alsc  be  made  as  late  as  July  5th,  as  they 
often  prove  quite  an  acquisition  in  the 
autumn.  As  regards  distance  to  plant,  the 
height  of  the  variety  is  supposed  in  a  general 
way  to.  indicate  the  distance  from  row  to  row, 
but  I  invariably  allow  another  foot,  which  I 
consider  is  amply  repaid. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  all  culti¬ 
vators  in  districts  infested  with  birds  (as  we 
are  here  at  Bicton,  especially  the  Blue  Tit)  to 
allow  all  the  later  sowings  to  trail  on  the 
ground  instead  of  staking  them,  as  if  they  are 
staked  nothing  but  g-inch  netting  will  keep 
them  off,  and  after  using  it  for  this  purpose 
it  is  of  no  further  use,  whereas  if  they  are 
on  the  ground  unprotected  the  birds  only  get 
half  of  them',  that  which  is  uppermost,  and  if 
a  net  can  be  spread  over  them  the  whole  may 
be  saved  and  the  net  be  none  the  worse. 

E.  Lawrexce. 


’  The  Patchouli  plant  was  first  introduced  to 
Europe  about  the  year  1850,  and  the  first 
parcels  imported  into  London  are  said  to 
have  been  procured  for  French  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  impregnated  imitation  Indian 
shawls,  which  the  borrowed  odour  enabled 
them  to  pass  off  as  genuine. 
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And  its  Uses- 
In  The  Garden. 

The  natural  formation. of  a  large  area  of  our 
coasted  country  is  of  the  carbonate  or  more 
commonly  known  as  the  limestone  composi¬ 
tion,  from  which  is  derived,  after  the  process 
of  burning,  the  lime  of  commerce  ;  but  the 
lighter,  sandy,  and  more  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  heavier  clay  lands,  are 
not  so  favoured  in  this  direction,  and  in  many 
instances  artificial  applications  have  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  the  want. 

As  an  assistant  to  plant  food  lime,  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  most  invaluable,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  garden,  both  for  indoor  and  for 
outdoor  cultures.  Its  real  worth  is  its  physi¬ 
cal  effects  on  the  soil,  and  its  aid  in. the  opera¬ 
tion  of  nitrification  of  organic  matter  into 
nitrate  of  lime,  one  of  the  most  quickly  acting 
of  our  plant  foods. 

On  the  first  application  of  lime  it  binds  the 
particles  forming  sandy  soils  closer  together, 
and  the  more  solid  surface  thus  formed  pre¬ 
vents  undue  evaporation  of  the  moisture — a 
most  essential  element  in  sandy  soils  and 
the  water  is  accordingly  retained  in  the 
ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  stiff  clay  lands  are  made 
more  porous,  and  a  free  passage  is  allowed 
for  water  and  air,  whereby  the  soil  is  made 
wanner,  and  more  easy  of  cultivation. 

Lime  also  hastens  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  sweetens  sour  wet  lands  and  old 
kitchen  gardens,  whose  soils  have  become 
black  in  colour  and  acid  from  an  excess  of 
organic  matter.  Lime  increases  the  capillary 
condition  of  soils,  prevents  fungoid  diseases, 
promotes  the  growth  of  more  nutritive  her¬ 
bage  on  pasture  lands,  destroys  moss  on 
lawns,  and  greatly  assists  in  the  proper  forma¬ 
tion  of  stones  in  fruit,  such  as  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  etc. 
When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  soils, 
stone-fruits  are  very  rarely  properly  de¬ 
veloped,  potash  is  not  taken  up,  and  the 
carbo-hydrate — sugar — is  not  formed,  so  the 
fruit  remains  sour.  Grapes  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  lime,  so  are 
Tomatos,  Beans,  and  Peas. 

Lime  is  known  to  decompose  the  minerals 
that  are  present  in  the  soil,  especially  potash, 
as  well  as  other  food  constituents,  rendering 
them  available  for  the  needs  of  the  growing 
plants  ;  further,  it  decomposes  organic  matter 
(humus),  and  promotes  the  important  process 
which  is  so  much  in  evidence  at  the  present 
day,  namely  nitrification,  which  is  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  micro-organisms 
in  the  soil. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  lime  may  be  said  to 
have  a  mechanical,  chemical,  and  biological 
action,  and  the  importance  of  a  systematic 
application  'of  this  invaluable  fertiliser  to 
soils  which  are  in  need  of  it  should  be 
apparent  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  better  to 
apply  lime  iii  small  quantities  at  frequent 
intervals  rather  than  large  dressings  given  all 
at  once.  Half  a.  pound  to  a  square  yard  of 
surface  would  be  an  ample  dressing.  It  may  be 
either  dug  into  the  soil,  lightly  raked  in,  or 
mixed  with  the  compost  in  making:  up  bor¬ 
ders,  etc.  J.  J.  Willis. 

Harpenden. 

— — — 

Mr.  Wato,  now  a  gardener  at  Chislehnrst, 
was  Livingstone’s  “  boy,”  and  accompanied 
the  great  explorer  during  his  famous  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Central  Africa. 


THIRD  PRIZE  ESS  A  Y 


What  to  do  with  it 
in  the  production 
7JT-  of  flowers,  fruit 
and  vegetable  . 


The  sketoh  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  plan 
I  should  follow  in  laying  out.  a  garden  of  the 
approximate  area  of  3,000  square  feet.  One 
part  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  to  form  the 
kitchen  garden.  On  the  wall  which  faces 
south-west  Apricots,  Pears,  anrl  Cherries 
would  find  a  suitable  home,  while  in  front  of 
them  Tomatos  could  be  trained  on  trellis  work 
without  shading  the  fruit  trees.  If  space 
allowed,  a  few  standard  and  dwarf  fruits 
would  find  a  place,  while  part  would  be  de¬ 
voted  to  Currants,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Strawberries.  All  the  most  useful  vege¬ 
tables  would  be  grown  in  proportion  to  re¬ 
quirements  or  space,  including  one  or  two 
that  are  not  so  common  as  they  should  be, 
such  as  Spinach,  Salsafy.  etc.  ;  also  a  few 
herbs.  The  needs  of  an  ordinary  family 
should  be  supplied  fiom  a  garden  of  this  kind, 


be  placed,  forming  a  delightful  place  of  rest 
in  sultry  weather.  Space  should  be  found  for 
a  few  choice  Roses,  standard  and  dwarf  ;  and, 
as  in  the  kitchen  garden,  an  arch  or  two, 
with  Clematis,  climbing  Roses,  etc.,  should 
be  arranged.  On  the  walls  of  the  house  I 
should  train  Clematis,  such  as  Jackmanii, 
Beauty  of  Worcester,  and  montana,  Ampelop- 
sis  Veitchii,  and  Cotoneaster,  or  other 
climber  as  space  allowed,  and,  if  possible,  a 
Marechal  Niel  Rose.  There  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  finding  room  for  such  a  variety 
of  good  things  in  a  garden  of  this  size,  but  by 
judicious  selection  and  arrangement  wonders 
could  be  achieved,  care  being  taken  not  to 
spoil  effect  or  hinder  development  by  over¬ 
crowding.  Here  could  be  found  healthy  re¬ 
creation  and  endless  delight,  its  loveliness 
increasing  with  time  and  ripened  experience, 


while  if  fruit  were  abundant  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  at  times  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  super¬ 
fluity,  thus  bringing  some  return  for  expenses 
incurred.  The  corners  would  be  filled  accord¬ 
ing  to  position,  amount  of  sun,  etc.,  while 
borders  of  Beet,  Parsley,  herbs,  etc.,  would 
give  an  aspect  of  beauty  as  well  as  utility  to 
our  garden. 

There  might  be  found  room  for  a  few  hives, 
which  would  yield  pleasure  in  studying  the 
ways  of  these  clever  hymenoptera  and  profit 
from  the  results  of  their  skill.  An  arch 
would  be  made  here  and  there,  over  which  I 
would  train  Clematis,  such  as  C.  Flammula, 
C.  montana,  etc.,  to  add  fresh  beauty  to  the 
general  effect. 

Now  turning  to  the  flower  garden.  At  the 
bottom  I  would  plant  a  Myrobella  fence, 
which  in  a  few  years  would  be  almost  impene¬ 
trable  and  form  an  excellent  screen.  Next,  if 
possible,  would  come  shrubs  or  Conifers,  or 
both,  forming  a  fine  background  for  the  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  etc.  The  plan  shows  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  these,  with  a  lawn  between  them  and 
the  house.  Here  could  be  planted  a  Weeping 
Ash,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  a  seat  should 


ever  yielding  fresh  treasures  and  inspiration, 
and  bringing  forth,  we  trust,  gratitude  to  Him 
who  can  give  us  such  a  miniature  Eden. 

“  The  beauty  of  the  Lily,  the  fragrance  of 
the  Rose, 

The  grace  of  simple  Daisy  and  every  flower 
that  blows, 

All  speak  the  loving  kindness,  the  thoughtful, 
tender  care, 

Of  Him  who  for  His  children  hath  made  them 
all  so  fair.” 


Expenses. 


First  Ycnr. 

Ann 

nal. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

cl. 

Seeds 

i 

10 

0 

Seeds  -  - 

1 

0 

0 

Trees,  Bushes  Ac. 

3 

0 

0 

Fertilisers 

0 

10 

0 

Roses  and 

1  Replacing: 

0 

10 

0 

Climbers  - 

1 

5 

0 

1  Extras 

-  0 

10 

0 

Fertilisers,  Ac. 

0 

15 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

We  might  have  to  add  something  for  utensils, 
labour,  etc. 


C.  D.  Alois, 

Norwich. 
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Lagasca’s  Campion  (Lychnis  Lagascae). 


HARDY  PLANT 


The  Spotted-leaved  Dracaena  (Dracaea 
surculosa  maculata). 
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The  Pontic  Azalea  (Rhododendron  ftavum). 


'ily  (Lilium  bulbiferum). 
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Cypripedium  Godefroyae  citrinum. 


A  Fine  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  narbonense  pyramidale). 
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Lychnis  Lagascae. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  Lychnis  in  gardens, 
whether  annual  or  perennial,  are  great 
favourites  of  gardeners  and  the  owners  of 
gardens.  The  species  under  notice  is  one 
of  the  dwarfest  growing,  seldom  exceeding 
4in.  to  6in.  in  height,  though  it  is  somewhat 
spreading  in  habit,  and  may  have  longer 
stems  under  good  cultivation.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  renders  it  well  adapted  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  rockery,  and  if  planted  in  situa¬ 
tions  well  exposed  to  sunshine  it  dowers  pro¬ 
fusely  during  the  end  of  spring  and  the  early 
part  of  summer.  The  dowers  are  of  a  bright 
rose,  sometimes  with  a  white  centre,  ana 
though  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  their 
numbers  make  up  for  any  lack  in  size.  In 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  they  are, 
however,  sufficiently  large,  bright  in  colour, 
and  numerous  to  be  highly  effective  in  their 
season^  As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
illustration,  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  culti¬ 
vation  m  small  pots  and  pans  tor  the  bright¬ 
ening  of  the  greenhouse  or  Alpine  house,  if 
such  exists  on  the  establishment.  Th easterns, 
leaves,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  slender, 
but  no  support  of  any  kind  is  required.  Being 
a  native  of  Spain,  it  is  hardy  in  this  country 
when  planted  in  a  well-drained  situation,  and 
on  a  sunny  aspect,  as  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

Cattleya  schilleriana  Westfield  var. 

Our  illustration  of  this  grand  variety  re¬ 
presents  a  bloom  of  a  plant  that  appeared  at 
the  Temple  Show  which  opened  on  May 
30th  last.  As  we  described  m  our  issue  for 
June  10th,  it  was  the  darkest  variety  of  the 
typical  C.  schilleriana  which  we  had  seen. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  rich  dark 
brownish-purple,  thickly  marked  with  black 
blotches  all  over  the  surface.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  variety,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  taken  from  a  painting 
executed  when  the  flower  was  practically  fad¬ 
ing.  The  picture,  however,  shows  the  natural 
size  of  the  flower,  which  would  be  about  5  in. 
across  the  petals,  if  the  points  were  spread 
out  flat.  The  lip  was  also  much  darker  than 
usual,  being  chiefly  of  rich  deep  carmine, 
with  paler  areas  reduced  to  narrow  white  lines 
chiefly  in  the  centre  of  that  segment.  The 
side  lobes  were,  of  course,  paler.  The  plant 
had  also  been  well  grown,  as  the  flower  re¬ 
presented  was  one  of  six  on  a  spike.  An 
award  of  merit  was  accorded  it  when  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  TVest- 
field  Common,  Woking. 

Dracaena  surculosa  maculata. 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  plant  is  botani- 
cally  interesting,  although  not  particularly 
ornamental.  It  sends  up  a  much  larger 
number  of  suckers  from  the  base  than  any 
other  Dracaena,  as  is  indicated  by  the  specific 
name.  The  varietal  name  refers  to  the 
numerous  yellow  spots  scattered  all  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  are  more 
or  less  whorled  and  elevated  on  slender  stems. 
Several  names  have  been  given  to  this  variety 
in  gardens.  When  well  grown  a  potful  of  it 
is  very  effective.  It  soon  fills  a  pot  with  the 


numerous  suckers  thrown  up  from  the  root, 
forming  in  time  a  compact  bush.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  Old  Calabar  in  1867,  and  there¬ 
fore  requires  a  stove  temperature,  at  least 
while  making  its  growth. 

The  Bulb-bearing  Lily  (Lilium  bulbiferum). 

The  above  hardy  Lily  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  in  all  probability  was  the  first  that  came 
under  the  notice  of  botanists  bearing  bulbils 
or  small  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illus¬ 
tration.  In  other  respects  the  species  is  very 
closely  allied  to  L.  dauricum,  the  Siberian 
Red  Lily.  The  last  named  has  long  been  a 
favourite  in  gardens,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  cultivation,  as  well  as  by  raising 
new-  varieties  from  seeds,  whereas  Lilium 
bulbiferum  has  been  greatly  neglected  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  flowers  of  the  specimen  from 
which  our  illustration  was  prepared  were 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  varieties 
of  L.  dauricum  that  would  meet  with  favour 
among  growers.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  pretty  red  Lily  with  erect  and 
openly  funnel-shaped  flowers,  with  the  charac¬ 
teristics  just  mentioned,  by  which  it  may 
readily  be  recognised.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
as  hardy  as  the  Tiger  Lily,  and  we  have  seen 
it  thriving  and  flowering  year  after  year  on  a 
neglected  border  of  an  old  garden  in  Kincar¬ 
dineshire.  No  hesitation  need  be  entertained, 
therefore-,  as  to  its  hardiness  if  planted  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  Tiger  Lily.  The 
specimens  of  this  old  but  scarce  Lily  were 
given  us  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kiln- 
field  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Rhododendron  flavum. 

The  small  truss  of  flowers  on  the  top  of  the 
picture  represents  a  cluster  of  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  from  one  bud  of  the  old-fashioned 
Azalea  pontica,  more  properly  named  as  at 
the  heading  of  this  note.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  and,  like  the  Azaleas  of  North 
America,  it  is  deciduous.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  early  summer  before  the  expansion 
of  the  leaves,  and,  though  only  of  a  clear  light 
yellow,  they  are  effective  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  flowers  produced  and  their 
delicious  scent,  which  fills  the  air  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  around  the  flowering  plant. 
This  scent  reminds  one  of  Honeysuckle,  but 
is  much  more  powerful.  Spring  is  usually 
the-  most  suitable  season  for  planting  ever¬ 
green  Rhododendrons,  but  as  the  leaves  of 
this  one  will  soon  fall  it  may  then  be  planted 
in  a  bed  of  peat  or  in  soil  containing  a  quantity 
of  peat  or  leaf  mould.  It  is  not  fastidious  at 
all,  provided  the  soil  is  well  drained  and 
sufficiently  fine-  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  fine  fibrous  roots  in  this  class  of  plants. 
Lime  should  not  be  used  in  the  soil  in  any 
form  whatever. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyae  citrinum. 

The  flower  represented  under  this  name  is 
characterised  by  having  a  pale  lemon  ground¬ 
work  instead  of  creamy-white.  The  form  of 
the  flower  is  also  different  from  the  ordinary  C. 
Godefroyae,  being  broader  and  rounder  in  all 
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its  parts.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  nearly  orbi¬ 
cular,  and  richly  ornamented  with  crimson. 
The  petals  are  roundly  oblong,  very  broad  and 
lichly  chequered  with  crimson  markings. 
The  lip  is  white  with  a  few  small  crimson 
spots  in  front.  The  staminode  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  is  also  beautifully  and  finely 
spotted  with  crimson.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded-  it  by  the  R.H.S.  on  July  3rd 
last  when  exhibited  by  Francis  Wellesley, 
Esq.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  paintings  from  which  our  illustrations 
were  prepared. 

A  Fine  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum 
narbonense  pyramidale). 

Some  little  time  ago  we  illustrated  a  giant 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  this  one  is  only  about 
half  the  height  or  less,  usually  about  18  in. 
high,  unless  of  very  strong  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes, 
which  commence  flowering  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  as  the  latter  elongates  at  the  top 
more  flowers  reach  the  stage  of  expansion,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  succession-  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  flowers  are  white  with  a 
broad  green  band  down  the  back  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  on  the  top  third  of  their  length. 

In  every  respect  they  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  common  Star  of  Bethlehem,  ex¬ 
cept  for  their  much  greater  n-umber  and  t-he 
taller  habit  of  the  plant.  As  the  bulbs  are 
now  at  rest,  or  had  been  lifted  when  they 
reached  the  resting  stage,  they  may  now  be 
planted  with  safety.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  perfectly 
hardy.  It  may  either  be  grown  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  border  or  on  the  rockery.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  -and  Co., 
Limited,  Royal  Nui’series,  Maid-stone,  for  the 
flowers  from  which  our  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared. 


THE  SUPERB  LILY. 

Lilium  superbum. 

(See  Supplement. ) 

At  one  time  the  panicle  represented  by 
our  supplementary  illustration  would  have 
been-  considered  a  first-class  specimen  on 
account  of  the  number  of  flowers  produced  on 
a  stem.  Many  years  ago  the  plant  was 
reckoned  to  produce,  on  an  average,  six  to 
twelve  flowers  on  a  stem.  The  specimen  re¬ 
presented  carried  about  twenty,  but  we  have 
seen  as  many  as  forty  and  fifty  on  strong 
plants  in  the  American  garden  at  Kew,  where 
the  bulbs  are  planted  in  peaty  beds,  such  as 
are  suited  to  the  welfare  of  Rhododendrons 
and  other  allied  American  plants. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  plant  reminds  one 
strongly  of  the  Panther  Lily  (L.  pardalinum), 
but  in  details  it  differs  considerably.  The 
size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the  flowers  point 
veiy  strongly  to  the  Panther  Lily.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flowers,  however,  is 
different,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figure.  The 
flower  stalks  are  given  off  at  a  sharp  angle 
from  the  stem,  and  the  stalks  being  short  the 
flowers  tend  more  and  more  to  be  crowded  as 
they  increase  in  number.  In  other  words, 
the  truss  or  panicle  is  never  very  wide.  .  In 
the  Panther  Lily,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  stalks  elongate,  becoming  branched,  so 
that  the  panicle  becomes  quite  wide  at  the 
base.  , 

The  stems  of  L.  superbum  are  nearly  always 
tinted  with  purple.  The  flowers  may  be 
described  as  of  a  brilliant  orange-red,  the 
lower  half  of  each  segment  being  beautifully 
spotted  with  claret  or  crimson  markings,  while 
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the  tips  in  each  case  are  of  a  uniform  colour 
without  spots.  Imported  bulbs  give  rise  to 
varieties  which  differ  considerably  in  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  ground  colour,  and  this  is  seen 
to  most  advantage  where  the  segments  are  not 
spotted.  The  plant  grows  about  3ft.  to  5ft. 
in  height,  according  to  vigour,  and  carries 
its  leaves  in  whorls  with  short  intervals 
between  them.  In  these  respects  it  recalls 
the  European  L.  Martagon,  to  which  section 
it  indeed  belongs. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  magnificent  Lily  when 
well  grown,  and  does  not  belie  its  specific 
name.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
and,  provided  means  are  taken  to  ensure  the 
soil  being  moist  during  the  summer  months, 
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no  difficulty  will  be  occasioned  in  growing  it. 

Tn  its  native  country  it  grows  in  woods  and 
swamps,  which  would  indicate  that  moisture, 
at  least  during  the  growing  season,  would  be 
beneficial  to  its  welfare.  The  bulb  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  kept  drier  in  winter. 
This  can  be  ensured  by  having  it  in  a  well- 
drained  soil.  The  usual  method  of  ensuring  a 
sufficiency  of  moisture  is  to  grow  it  in  peat  or 
a  soil  containing  much  leaf  mould,  but  we 
think  that  it  might  be  planted  in  a  bog  bed 
with  advantage,  where  the  soil  can  be  flooded 
in  the  summer  time  and  kept  dry  in  winter 
by  shutting  off  the  water,  or  diverting  it  in 
some  other  direction. 
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Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 

Montbretias. 

The  following  are  good  sorts  of  Montbretia, 
and  my  be  useful  to  “  L.  R.  S.”  ;  they  are 
easily  obtainable  : — Brilliant,  orange-scarlet; 
Aurea  superba,  golden  and  splendid ;  El¬ 
dorado,  golden,  very  dwarf ;  Gerbe  d’Or, 
golden  Meteor,  salmon-scarlet ;  Phare,  orange- 
scarlet ;  Pyramidalis,  apricot;  Rosea,  apricot  - 
rose  ;  and  Solfaterre,  large  deep  lemon. 

D.  Y.  E. 


VEGETABLES 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


IX.  —BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 


One  plant  produces  several  good  dishes  of 
vegetables.  It  is  a  vegetable  which  all 
amateurs  should  grow,  even  in  small  gardens  ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative  as 
regards  cropping  and  in  the  front  rank  as 
regards  quality. 

The  Soil  and  Situation  — Some  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  ground  for 
this  crop.  It  well  repays  for  high  culture. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  deep,  loose,  rich  soil, 
but  one  well  tilled,  made  fairly  firm  if  of  a 
light  nature,  and  not  too  rich  in  organic 
manure. 

The  situation  should  be  fairly  open,  but 
sheltered  by  fences  from  the  north-east  and 
south-west  winds.  Many  fine  specimen  plants 
are  annually  spoiled  through  being  partially 
tom  out  of  the  soil  by  strong  gales.  The 
plants  may  be  well  grown  both  in  light  and 
retentive  ground. 

Raising  the  Seedlings. —  A  long  period 
should  be  allowed  for  the  plants  to  grow  in 
if  they  are  to  bear  a  full  crop  of  firm  Sprouts. 
A  fair-sized  plant  must  first  be  produced 
before  any  Sprouts  can  form.  Fifty  plants 
will  give  a  good  return,  and  those  persons 
who  have  a  frame  or  a  greenhouse  should  sow 
a  pinch  of  seeds  thinly  in  a  box  filled  with 
fine  loam  early  in  the  month  of  February. 
The  young  seedlings  must  be  transplanted  to 
other  boxes  or  to  the  bed  of  a  frame,  when 
they  possess  several  leaves.  Once  more 
transplant  them  in  an  open  border,  4  in. 
apart,  in  April,  and  slightly  protect  them  for 
a  few  days.  From  this  position  transfer 
them  to  their  permanent  quarters  towards  the 
end  of  May.  These  will  prove  profitable 
plants,  and  allow  of  gatherings  to  be  made 
during  October.  Sow  seeds  in  the  open 
bbrder  at  the  end  of  March,  transplant  the 
seedlings  once  before  putting  them  in  their 
winter  quarters.  Sturdier  plants  are  the 
result  of  transplanting.  Those  left  in  the 
seed-beds  until  they  are  large,  and  then 
roughly  drawn  out  and  finally  planted,  will 
never  do  as  well  as  others  carefully  attended 
to  at  all  stages. 

Final  Planting. — Some  varieties  are  taller 
growing  than  others,  but  the  dwarf  ones 
attain  to  a  fair  size,  and  .when  the  stems  are 
laden  with  plump  sprouts  there  is  a.  con¬ 
siderable  weight  for  the  roots  to  sustain. 
Often  I  have  seen  fine  breadths  of  these  plants 
beaten  down  by  strong  winds.  The  rooting 
medium  must  be  firm  and  moderately  rich. 
Ground  which  has  been  occupied  by  early 


Potatos  does  not  require  any  manure  added 
for  the  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  but  it  must  be 
made  firm. 

Scatter  sufficient  soot  to  darken  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  then  level  the  ground  with  a  garden 
fork,  finally  treading  it  down  and  raking  over 
the  surface.  This  work  will  cause  tile  soot 
to  become  well  incorporated  with  the  soil. 


How  to  lift  a  small  plant  of  Brussels  Sprouts  from 
nursery  bed  to  preserve  the  roots. 

Use  a  garden  fork  to  raise  the  young  plants 
in  the  nursery  beds  so  as  to  preserve  all  the 
roots,  and  a  trowel  to  plant  them  with  so 
as  to  spread  out  the  roots  evenly  ;  do  not  cram 
the  roots  close  together  in  a  narrow  hole. 

Steady,  early  growth  does  not  mean  a  ram¬ 
pant  growth,  but  one  which  is  sturdy, 
solidified,  and  will  withstand  the  wintry 
weather,  bearing  at  the  same  time  clusters  of 
solid  Sprouts,  which  are  sweet  when  cooked. . 
Open  ones  are  bitter  to  the  taste. 

Winter  Treatment  —This  is  similar  to  that 
which  I  recommend  for  Broccoli,  but  I  would 
urge  growers  to  be  sure  and  draw  up  soil  to 
the  stems  before  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
cover-  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  it  is 
very  important  that  yellow  leaves  be  removed 
regularly,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plants  or  the  ground. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases —  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  subject  to  the  same  attacks  from 
the  above  as  Broccoli,  and  I  refer  my  readers 
to  the  notes  on  these  pests  given  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  Broccoli. 

Varieties. —  Aigburth,  Scrymger’s  Giant, 
President  Carnot,  The  Bullet,  The  Wroxton, 
and  Dalkeith. 

In  season  from  September  to  April.  G. 


Sedum  obtusatum. 

Your  correspondent  “Heather  Bell”  is 
generally  so  practical  and  well  informed  that 
I  am  surprised  he  should  advocate  raising  this 
plant  from  seed.  It  roots  as  freely  as  the  well 
known  Sedum  lydium,  the  smallest  portion 
forming  a  plant  if  left  on  the  ground  ;  indeed, 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  soon  becomes 
rather  a  nuisance  among  choice  alpines.  Its 
beauty  is  undeniable.  It  may  be  that 
although  “  Heather  Bell  ”  has  seen  the  plant 
frequently,  he  has  not  had  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  its  cultivation.  If  he  has,  and  yet 
thinks  it  best  to  increase  stock  by  seed.  I  am 
sure  lie  will  forgive  me  for  pointing  out  how 
easily  it  can  be  done  from  cuttings.  J.  C. 


Holly  Hedge. 

I  quite  agree  with  “  M.  J.  R.”  that  the  Holly 
hedge  after  being  clipped  with  the  two-handed 
shears  is  unsightly,  and  I  think  much  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  made  if  more  consideration  were 
given  by  those  who  cut  them,  as  anyone  with 
an  eye  to  beauty  detests  these  clipped,  whether 
in  this  or  other  large-leaved  hedges.  They 
should  be  cut  with  the  one-handed  shears,  when 
the  leaves  would  not  be  cut,  and  the  cuts  would 
be  mostly  hidden  if  cut  back  to  a  leaf,  leaving 
the  very  shortest  growths.  The’ only  argument 
in  favour  of  this  leaf-cutting  business  is  that 
it  is  quicker,  and  -where  hard  on  a  boundary  it 
might  be  said  there  is  no  remedy.  But  it  can 
be  done  with  far  more  effect,  especially  if  the 
hedge  is  taken  in  hand  when  young,  as  then 
pieces  here  and  there  can  be  taken  out,  which 
makes  it  look  lighter,  and  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  hedge  to  the  boundary.  Often  one 
sees  Laurel  hedges  cut  as  “  M.  J.  R.’s”  Hollies, 
which  is  more  offensive.  For  me,  I  would' 
rather  not  have  a  hedge  than  one  cut  in  this 
way,  when  it  can  be  done  otherwise. 

G. \Yalleb. 

Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 


Wall  for  Fruit  Trees. 

A  good  wall  for  the  purpose  should  be  10  ft. 
high,  and  if  of  brick  9  in.  in  width  above  the 
ground  level.  Width,  etc.,  of  a  stone  wall 
would  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
stone  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  A  wall  with  the 
courses  sloping  with  the  slope  of  the  ground 
looks  the  neatest.  If  wind  pressure  is  severe 
the  walls  will  need  buttresses  about-  18  ft. 
apart  on  both  sides.  In  the  case  of  a  brick 
wall  these  usually  project  4g  in.,  and  about 
14  in.  in  width.  Stone  buttresses  are,  of 
course,-  thicker. 

Such  a  wall  will  require  a  foundation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  from  1  ft.  to 
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2  ft.  in  depth.  The  lower  part  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  should  consist  of  concrete,  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  cement,  sand,  and  any  good  local  stone, 
clean  gravel,  or  shingle ;  the  brick  or  stone 
laid  on  this  should  be  slightly  wider  than  the 
wall  above  the  ground  level.  Builders  often 
make  the  coping  project  2  in.  or  more  ;  while 
this  preserves  the  wall  it  also  forms  a  winter 
resting-place  for  insects,  so  the  less  of  it  the 
better.  Fruit  walls  should  always  be  wired. 
Wires  should  be  about  9  in.  apart,  and  1  in. 
distant  from  the  wall.  J-  C. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

As  it  sometimes  occurs  that  we  do  not  get 
a  sufficiently  sharp  frost  to  really  injure  the 
Begonia  foliage  until  late,  and  we  desire  to  fill 
our  beds  with  bulbs,  etc.,  also  to  avoid  the 
Begonias  getting  saturated  with  the  autumn 
rains,  I  lift  them  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  with  a  small  amount  of  soil,  and  place 
them  close  together  (in  grocers’  soap  boxes) 
in  their  separate  colours,  and  keep  them  in  a 
fairly  sunny  spare  room,  water  being  very 
gradually  withheld  until  all  stems  and  foliage 
drop.  Then  lift  out  the  tuber  and  shake  off 
the  surrounding,  soil,  lay  in  rows  in  boxes 
again,  having  a  thick  layer  of  silver  sand 
above  and  below  them.  Moisten  once  very 
slightly  with  a  fine  rosed  can  before  placing 
on  top  of  cupboard,  or  some  out  of  the  way 
place  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  steam  from 
things  boiling  will  keep  the  air  moist  and 
keep  the  tubers  nice  and  plump.  At  the  end 
of  January  just  sprinkle  again,  and  continue 
this  once  a  week  or  ten  days  until  the  end 
of  February,  then  carefully  shake  off  the  top 
layer  of  sand,  and  tiny  bead-like  knobs  will 
be  seen  on  the  top  of  each  plump  tuber.  Care¬ 
fully  place  each  one  on  a  bed  of  moist  cocoa- 
nut-fibre  with  a  little  sand  ;  lightly  scatter 
dry  fibre  above  them  all,  and  put  in  a  warm 
sunny  window  or  greenhouse,  always  being 
careful  to  shade  thickly  on  very  hot  sunny 
mornings,  and  as  growths  start  sprinkle  with 
chilled  water  when  really  required,  but  do 
not  keep  very  wet  until  they  are  in  toll  growth 
and  health.  Very  large  tubers  can  be  care¬ 
fully  divided  with  a  sharp  knife  into  two  or 
more,  keeping  one  or  two  little  shoots  to  each, 
and  scattering  the  cut  part  with  a  mixture  of 
sand,  sulphur,  and  soot,  and  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  to  keep  them  from  mildewing.  When 
the  shoots  to  a  tuber  appear  rather  crowded 
thin  them  out  when  about  1^  in.  long.  These 
may  strike  root  if  put  into  tiny  thumb  pots 
with  some  peaty  soil  and  a  lot  of  sand,  and 
stood  in  a  propagating  case  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  will  form  nice  little  tubers  by  the  middle 
of  summer  if  planted  in  a  bed  to  themselves, 
and  all  flower  buds  picked  off.  “F.  R.  W.” 
should  be  on  the  look  out  for  all  Begonia 
hints  and  notes  in  “  G.  W.”  when  the  spring 
appears,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  of  a  useful 
character.  T>.  A  .  E. 


New  Oechid  found  in  Kent. — The  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  of  a  new  Orchid  has  been 
made  in  Kent  by  two  members  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Nature  Students’  Club.  The  specimen 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  of  Kew, 
the  famous  Orchid  expert,  who  at  once  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  hybrid  Orchid,  a  species  which, 
although  slightly  known  on  the  Continent, 
has  never  before  been  seen  in  this  country. 
This  Orchid,  a  cross  between  a  Fly  Orchid 
and  a  Spider  Orchid,  is  pronounced  to  be  very 
valuable,  scientifically,  and  is  now  on  view 
in  one  of  the  Orchid-houses  at  Kew. 

The  Wo  eld’s  Champion  Babley  and  Roots. 
— The  champion  prize'  for  the  best  Malting 
Barley  open  to  the  world — 293  entries — at 
the  Brewers’  Exhibition,  London,  has  again 


been  won  by  Webbs’  Kinver  Chevalier  Barley. 
This  is  the  eighth  occasion  that  the  highest 
award  has  been  secured  by  this  celebrated 
variety.  In  the  root  classes  at  the  recent 
London  Dairy  Show  there  were  169  entries, 


Now  the  general  fruiting  season  of  Peaches 
and  also  Nectarines  is  over,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  such  of  those  that  require  repotting, 
and  the  best  time  for  this  important  operation 
is  when  the  leaves  are  just  turning  colour  and 
falling  off.  After  the  trees  have  finished 
fruiting  in  the  houses,  it  is  usual  to  place  them 
outdoors  in  full  sunlight  to  enable  them  to 
thoroughly  ripen  their  wood,  and  the  best  plan 
is  also  to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  the 
soil,  placing  a  slate  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
to  prevent  worms  from  entering  the  pots. 
When  it  is  decided  to  repot  them  they  should 
be  carefully  lifted  out  and  removed  to  some 
convenient  place  for  the  work.  For  the 
stronger-growing  varieties  it  is  best  to  use  pots 
two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  occupy,  and 
for  those  that  do  not  make  so  much  wood  a 
single  size  shift  will  suffice.  Have  the  pots 
washed  and  crocked  carefully,  as  this  means 
much  in  the  end.  One  large  crock  should  be 
placed,  inverted,  over  the  holes,  and  a  few 
smaller  ones  laid  in  neatly  on  top  of  these,  and 
then  a  layer  of  turf,  grass  side  downwards, 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  number  of  crocks  used  for  drainage, 
but  the  way  they  are  put  in  the  pot. 

A  suitable  soil  to  use  may  be  mixed  up  as 
follows  : — Three  barrow-loads  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  broken  to  about  the  size  of  a  cricket 
ball,  one  loud  of  old  decayed  manure,  half  a 
barrow-load  of  broken  lime  rubble,  not  too 
fine,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot,  and  some 
good  artificial  manure,  such  as  is  recommended 
for  fruit  trees,  about  a  peck  of  each.  This 
should  be  turned  two  or  three  times  at  first 
and  allowed  to  stand  a  day  or  so,  and  then  be 
mixed  over  again,  when  it  should  be  ready  for 
use.  Have  the  soil  and  pots  ready  at  the  same 


REG0NIA5  ==r- 

I - y  AT  BEXLEY  HEATH. 

Late  in  September  we  went  down  to  Bexley 
Heath,  Kent,  to  inspect  the  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Ware’s  Nurseries,  Felt-ham,  Middlesex.  For 
some  years  now  a  field  of  Begonias  on  the 
main  road  between  London  and  Dartford  has 
been  an  object  of  much  attraction  to 
travellers  on  the  road  as  well  as  local  people, 
judging  by  the  beaten  track  which  they  make 
to  a  certain  gap  in  the  hedge  to  overlook  this 
splendid  floral  display,  in  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  both  single  and  double. 

In  the  first  instance  we  inspected  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  named  varieties  in  pots,  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  cream  of  the  collection.  Of  course,  it 
was  too  late  to  see  all  the  varieties  or  any  of 
them  at  their  best,  but  many  of  them,  were 
still  carrying  flowers  of  great  size  and  ex¬ 
cellence.  To  such  a  degree  of  perfection  have 
these  flowers  now  been  brought  that  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  improve  upon 


open  to  the  world.  First  prizes  for  both  Man¬ 
golds  and  Swedes  were  awarded  to  roots 
grown  from  Webbs’  seed,  viz.  : — Webbs’  New 
Smithfield  Globe  Mangold  and  Webbs’  Im¬ 
perial  Swede  respectively. 


time,  so  that  the  work  can  be  carried  out  pro¬ 
perly.  The  pots  should  be  quite  dry,  and  the  soil 
in  a  nice  workable  condition.  When  ready, 
turn  the  trees  out  of  their  pots,  and  with  a 
stick  pick  out  the  old  crocks,  and  take  care  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  any  more  than  is  necessary. 
Place  the  ball  in  the  new  pot,  and  allow  two 
inches  at  the  top  for  water,  if  possible.  Ram 
the  turf  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  before  placing 
the  tree  in,  and  then  gradually  fill  up  round 
the  sides  and  ram  very  firm.*  Keep  the  stem  of 
the  tree  upright,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  round  the  sides,  and  when  the 
pot  is  sufficiently  full,  spread  a  little  of  the 
finest  soil  over  the  surface,  and  ram  evenly,  and 
the  operation  will  be  complete. 

Take  great  care  that  the  balls  of  soil  are  not 
dry  before  being  potted.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
to  give  them  all  a  good  watering  two  or  three 
hours  before  repotting,  to  make  sure  they  are 
quite  moist.  When  the  trees  are  all  finished 
stand  them  in  a  sheltered  position  for  a  short 
time,  and  syringe  them  overhead  daily.  Give 
them  a  good  soaking  of  water  with  a  coarse 
rose  can,  and  look  over  them  carefully  after  to 
make  sure  none  are  in  need,  as  it  is  fatal  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  let  them  become 
dry  at  the  root.  Stand  them  on  wide  boards,  for 
preference,  during  the  winter,  and  tie  each  tree 
to  a  stout  stake  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing 
them  about.  When  frosts  are  likely  to  appear  ? 
the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  leaves  or  long 
stable  litter,  as  it  is  liable  to  crack  them,  and 
also  disturb  the  soil.  The  trees  will  require 
very  little  water  during  the  winter  months,  but 
as  spring  approaches  and  the  new  roots  become 
active  they  must  be  well  looked  after  in  this 
respect,  both  before  and  after  they  are  placed 
in  their  fruiting  quarters.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


them.  New  varieties-  continue,  however,  to 
be  produced,  differing  in  -some  respect  or 
other  from  the  older  standard  varieties.  Very 
choice  was  a  pure  white  named  Lucy  Evans, 
with  the  petals  arranged  as  regularly  as  a 
Camellia.  The  aim  seems  to  be  to  get  them 
to  imitate  such  flowers  as  Camellias,  Roses, 
or  Carnations.  Equally  good  in  its  way  was 
Countess  lichester,  a  creamy-white  flower  of 
much  beauty. 

The  best  of  the  picotee-edged  varieties  is 
Queen  Alexandra,  with  a  carmine  edging  at 
the  flesh-coloured  petals.  Mr.  W.  L.  Ainslie 
is  a  large  creamy-white  flower  of  fine  form. 
A  pleasing  variation  was  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget, 
salmon,  with  a  white  Centre,  ultimately 
becoming  uniformly  salmon.  A  fine  Camellia 
flower  is  Marchioness  of  Bute,  pure  white, 
shaded  with  cream  in  the  centre.  The  finest 
o'f  the  dark  flowers  was  King  Edward  VII.,  a 
dazzling  crimson-scarlet  flower  of  Camellia 
shape.  W.  G.  Valentine  was  paler,  being 
orange-scarlet.  Countess  of  Dartmouth  is 
blush  coloured,  of  Camellia  shape,  and  one 
of  the  largest.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Water  Lily,  a  large  pure  white  flower,  shaded 
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:  cream  in  the  centre.  The  crimped  flowers  ot 
"William  Marshall  are  bright  scarlet,  and  very 
attractive. 

A  double-flowered  seedling  without  name 
i  was  notable  for  the  rich  orange  colour  of  its 
flowers,  being  one  of  the  recent  selections. 
The  best  yellow  is  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie,  being 
rich  in  colour,  with  wavy  petals.  Another 
handsomely-crimped  flower  is  Captain  Lamb- 
ton,  with  yellow  flowers  tinted  salmon  oil  the 
outer  petals.  A  pleasing  light  colour  of  blush 
silvery  pink  is  Rhoda  Pope.  The  finest  of  the 
rich  orange  flowers  is  Duchess  of  Portland. 
Imbrioata  is  blotched  and  edged  or  splashed 
with  white  on  a  rose  ground  like  a  double 
Balsam.  Another  of  this  type  is  Lady 
Coventry,  splashed  with  white  on  carmine- 
rose.  A  third  flower  of  this  type  is  splashed 
with  white  on  a  salmon  ground.  It  is  named 
W.  H.  Edwards,  and  is  a  bloom  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  flattened  on  the  top  like  the  Rose 
A.  K.  Williams.  A  beautifully-fringed  and 
crimped  flower  of  primrose  colour  is  Mme. 
Gi'anby.  That  named  Florence  Luxton  is 
salmon  with  crimped  petals,  silvery  on  the 
edge,  and  very  pretty.  Lord  Clarendon  is 
vivid  orange,  and  very  distinct.  The  above 
is  merely  a  small  number  of  the  best,  but  at 
an  earlier  period  the  number  could  probably 
be  doubled,  and  all  possessing  points  of  great 
excellence. 

The  field  of  this  year’s  seedlings  in  the 
open  is  laid  out  in  beds  4ft.  wide,  the  singles 
on  one  side  of  the  central  path  and  the 
doubles  on  the  other.  Each  bed  contains 
950  plants,  and  the  whole  field  runs  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  seedlings.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  each  colour  has  come  true  to 
name,  and  some  of  the  rogues  apparent  have 
evidently  got  in  by  mistake.  Taking  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  field,  we -noted  the  various 
colours  grouped  together  in  beds,  and  the 
more  popular  colours  were  always  planted 
in  the  greatest  number.  While  they  are  in 
bloom  the  very  best  and  the  second  best  are 
selected,  each  plant  being  carefully  labelled 
and  numbered.  All  the  others  pass  into  one 
lot,  and  even  then  they  would  make  excellent 
material  for  bedding  purposes,  for  the  strain 
has  certainly  reached  a  high  stage  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  indicating  great  care  in  the  making  of 
the  crosses  and  in  selecting  the  very  finest 
as  the  future  seed-bearers. 

The  first  lot  was  known  as  fancies,  includ¬ 
ing  picotees,  mottled,  and  shaded  colours. 
The  self  colours  are  the  most  popular,  and 
include  salmon-pink,  bronze,  salmon,  salmon- 
rose,  crimson,  rose,  yellow,  pink,  rich  orange, 
white,  and  scarlet.  Several  of  the  latter 
colours  being  in  large  request  are  grown  in 
the  greatest  numbers.  The  flowers  are  cir¬ 
cular,  with  very  broad  overlapping  petals,  and 
many  of  the  blooms,  notwithstanding  the  late 
period  of  the  year,  still  measured  4in.  to  6in. 
in  diameter. 

Even  greater  care  is  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  double  varieties,  of  which 
there  are  a  dozen,  distinct  colours.  Each 
colour  is  selected  so  that  there  are  a 
dozen  qualities  of  the  flower.  The  labour 
entailed  in  this  operation  is  enormous,  and 
means  work  every  day  for  a  long  time  during 
the  period  of  blooming.  A  remarkably  large 
number  of  these  seedlings  are  not  only  double, 
but  produce  flowers  of  the  first  quality.  In¬ 
deed,  so  carefully  are  the  crosses  made  and 
the  parents  selected  that  a  single  flower  is  a 
rarity  in  any  bed. 

The  colours  are  precisely  the  same  as 
amongst  singles,  but  we  may  state  that 
popular  colours  grown  in  great  quantity  are 


crimson,  white,  scarlet,  salmon,  yellow, 
salmon-rose,  orange,  blush  and  bronze-yellow. 
Other  colours  are  also  good  according  to  their 
kind.  There  were  also  several  beds  of  mixed 
colours  to  show  the  effect  and  the  variety  to 
be  obtained  from  a  mixed  packet  of  seeds. 
Considering  that  our  inspection  was  made  at 
the  end  of  September,  the  field  was  remark¬ 
ably  floriferous,  notwithstanding  one  or  two 
nights  of  frost  just  previously.  This  only 
affects  the  larger  flowers,  and  large  buds  were 
pushing  up  in  thousands  and  coming  into 
bloom  every  day. 


.  .  USEFUL  .  . 

Garden  Devices. 


Carnations  and  Wireworms. 

A.  M.  D.  ’  should  follow  the  advice  given 
on  page  755  of  The  Gardening  World,  and 
in  addition  to  that  lie  might  try  the  following 
method:  Get  a. strip  of  slaters’  zinc,  about 
6  m.  wide,  cut  it  up  into  wedge-shaped  pieces, 
2  in.  wide  at  the  nose  and  6  in.  wide  at  the 
bush  end.  Punch  a  number  of  holes  about 
5  in.  in  diameter,  then  twist  the  wedge  into 
tile  shape  of  a  candle  extinguisher,  and  put  a 
loop  of  wire  in  the  top,  to  serve  the  double 


WIREWORM  TRAP. 
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purpose  of  a  handle  for  withdrawing  it  from 
the  soil  and  for  keeping  the  trap  together. 
Fill  these  up  with  pieces  of  Carrot  and  small 
pieces  of  fibrous  turf.  Thrust  them  into  the 
soil  and  cover  them  up,  leaving  only  the  wire 
visible,  and  look  over  them  every  day.  I 
have  made  many  of  these  traps,  and  caught 
hundreds  of  grubs  with  them  whenever  I  have 
had  to  use  fresh  cut  turf  for  Vine  borders,  etc: 
Unfortunately  one  cannot  always  get  stacked 
loam.  Another  method  I  have  heard  advo¬ 
cated  is  to  sow  wheat,  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  four  or  five  inches  high  pull  them  out.  and 
a  grub  will  be  found  sticking  to  the  base. 
Of  this,  however,  I  cannot  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience.  H.  Arnold. 

A  Handy  Stand. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
handy  stand  for  gathering  fruit,  flowers, 
Runner  Beans,  etc.,  also  for  nailing  up  wall 
plants,  attending  to  Rose  trees,  etc. ,  avoiding 
foot  marks  on  the  borders,  and  treading  soil, 


if  wet,  on  to  the  gravel  paths.  You,  of  course, 
stand  on  the  board  marked  A.  Hang  your 
basket  on  cleat  C.  If  nailing  up  trees,  your 
shreds,  hammer  and  nails,  of  course,  go  into 
the  basket.  I  find  it  also  very  useful  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  garden  hose  in  position  to  play  on  any 
particular  subject,  such  as  a  standard  Ros 
affected  by  aphis.  The  cleat  C  being  at  an 
angle  grips  the  hose  in  the  same  way  that  a 
clothes-peg  grips  the  line.  It  is  when  not  in 
use  for  the  above  objects  very  handy  on  the 
tennis  lawn  for  hanging  coats  and  hats  on. 

Specification. — A.  Stout  piece  of  heavy 
wood,  size  16  in.  by  12  in.,  and  If  in.  thick. 
B.  Stake  of  pine  or  other  light  wood,  2  in. 
and  lg  in.,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  long, 'set  firmly  into 
the  base  A.  C.  Cleat  made  of  hard  wood, 
screwed  firmly  on  to  the  stake. 


TREES  AND  FLOWERS 

IN  AMERICA. 

Lecture  at  the  Horticultural  Club. 


The  monthly  house  dinners  of  this  club  were 
resumed  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday, 
the  10th  inst.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Do  arson,  the  president  of  the 
club,  Sir  J.  D.  T.  Llewellyn  being  unable. to 
attend  until  later.  Despite  the  handicap  of  a 
concurrent  dinner  of  the  United  Horticul¬ 
tural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  the 
attendance  was  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  a 
very  interesting  lecture  entitled  “  Notes  on 
Trees  and  Flowers  in  America,”  and  .illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides,  was  subsequently 
given  by  Mr.  R.  J.  G.  Read,  one  of  the  club 
members.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  slides 
exhibited  related  rather  to  the  engineering 
side  of  Mr.  Read’s  experience  than  to  the 
botanical  or  horticultural,  which  constitutes 
his  hobby,  his  remarks  anent  the  various 
plants  and  trees  which  appeared  in  the 
numerous  views  gave  abundant  evidence  of 
keen  observation. 

Starting  with  a  plan  of  New  York  City,  with 
its  twin  rivers,  the  Hudson  and  East  River, 
a  series  of  following  slides  gave  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  immense  traffic  thereon  and  of  those 
extraordinary  structures  known  as  “  sky¬ 
scrapers,”  which  have  been  evolved  by  an 
environment  of  limited  space,  high  ground 
rents,  and  need  for  great  and  concentrated 
business  accommodation.  A  view  of  Broad¬ 
way,  with  the  sewer  pipes  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  new  subterranean  roadways,  afforded  a 
characteristic  glimpse  of  American  cute¬ 
ness  ”  in  overcoming  difficulties,  while  a  fine 
view  of  the  celebrated  “  flat  iron  ”  building 
inspired  the  hope  in  all  aesthetic  minds  that 
London  may  long  be  spared  from  the  outcome 
of  such  soaring  architectural  tours  de  force. 

Some  views  of  the  Central  Park  led  us  back 
to  nature  by  examples  of  natural  rock  out¬ 
croppings  clothed  with  beautiful  vegetation 
and  artificialised  as  little  as  possible  com¬ 
patible  with  well-kept  paths  and  approaches. 
Leaving  New  York,  and  ascending  the  Hudson 
River,  some  grand  views  were  shown,  afford¬ 
ing  an  agreeable  contrast  in  the  shape  of 
ragged  cliffs  and  wooded  heights  to  the 
crowded  city  streets  and  bare  architectural 
cliffs  previously  shown.  A  series  of  views  of 
Niagara  appropriately  followed,  including 
views  of  some  of  the  immense  engineering 
works  devoted  to  the  utilisation  of  the  water 
power  for  mankind’s  benefit.  Similar  work 
was  also  displayed  in  connection  with  other 
great  falls  in  Canada,  in  which  connection  it 
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is  devoutly  to  be- hoped  that  the  love  of  the 
magnificently  picturesque  may  not  eventually 
be  entirely  subjected  to  utilitarian  plans. 

Views  of  Chicago  and  of  the  St.  Louis  .exhi¬ 
bition  followed,  in  the  latter  of  which  iinfor- 
tunately  the  Horticultural  Department  was 
so  far  away  in  the  background  as  to  give  no 
idea  of  its  extent.  The  general  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  was  most  imposing.  The  views  embraced 
a  number  of  the  most  remarkable  bridges  m 
the  States  and  in  Canada,  and  a  view  of  the  bt. 
Louis  Botanical  Gardens,  showing  a  very  line 
specimen  of  the  Victoria  regia  Lily  growing 
in  a  tank  in  the  open,  which,  with  the  pre- 
sence  of  humming  birds  in  the  vicinity,  as 
seen  by  Mr.  Read,  points  to  a  warmer  climate 
than  we  should  have  anticipated  in  that 
latitude. 

- ♦ - 


[By  Rosecomb.] 

Starting  Bantams  in  Life. 

When  the  chicks  are  -all  hatched  and  dry, 
they  may  be  removed  with  the  hen  to  a  coop. 
They  will  not  want  feeding  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  existence,  but  the 
hen  will,  and  it.  is  wise  to  give  her  a  good  feed 
of  hard  wheat  as  soon  as  she  is  in  the  coop. 
My  coops  are  2  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  high  in 
front,  sloping  to  18  in.  behind,  and  I  keep 
the  floor  well  covered  with  ashes.  To  each 
coop  I  have  a  run  6  ft.  long,  with  wire-  top  and 
wooden  sides  and  end,  and  in  this  I  allow 
both  hen  and  chickens  to  move  about  as  they 
like.  The  wooden  sides  protect  the  chicks 
from  cats  and  also  from  cold  winds.  I  move 
coop  and  run  to  fresh  ground  every  day,  and  1 
lind  my  chicks  do  well. 

Feeding  the  Chicks. 

As  I  have  said,  the  young  babes  will  not 
require  feeding  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
of  their  existence.  Therefore  their  first  meal 
should  be  given  them  the  morning  after  they 
have  been  hatched.  For  high-class  exhibi¬ 
tion  birds  very  careful  and)  choice  feeding 
is  required,  but  where  bantams  are  only  kept 
as  a  hobby,  without  any  idea  of  breeding  for 
exhibition,  such  is  not  needful.  For  the  first 
week  of  the  young  bantams’  lives ,  their  diet 
may  consist  of  rice  and  oatmeal.  The  rice 
should  be  boiled  until  it  is  nicely  soft,  but 
not  boiled  to  a  pap  ;  to  each  half  teacup  of 
rice  put  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  till  tlie 
water  is  absorbed.  When  putting  the  rice  in 
the  water  place  a  piece  of  mutton  or  beef  suet 
in  the  saucepan  with  it.  When  cold  a  little 
medium  oatmeal  may  he  mixed  with  it,  and 
this  will  make  good  feeding  for  the  first  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  this  feeding  may  be 
varied  with  Spratt’s  chicken  meal,  which  must 
be  prepared  according  to  the  directions  sent 
out  with  it.  At  the  age  of  six  weeks  the  soft 
feeding  should  be  alternated  with  Spratt’s 
Chico. 

When  to  Feed. 

For  the  first  month  the  chicks  should  be  fed 
every  two  hours,  after  that  every  three  hours, 
and  when  they  are  three  months  old  three 
times  a  day  will  suffice.  The  last  feed  at 
night  should  be  given  just  before  dusk,  and 
when  daylight  has  quite  departed  sufficient 
food  may  be  placed  in  the  coop  for  the  birds 
to  get  a  meal  as  soon  as  the  dawn  breaks,  and 
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the  first  morning  feed  should  be  given  about 
six  o’clock,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
Little  and  otten  is  the  great  secret  in  rearing 
chickens.  Never  overload  their  stomachs,  and 
you  will  not  have  many  die  with  diarrhoea  ; 
neither  will  they  get  too  fat,  big,  or  baggy. 

Water  or  Not 

Amongst  professional  poultry  breeders  the 
great  question  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  not  of  giving  water  to 
young  chickens.  The  idea  of  not  giving  water  % 
was  laughed  at  as  being  most  ridiculous  when 
first  mooted,  but  now  the  majority  of  our  best 
breeders  never  let  their  chickens  see  water 
until  they  are  nine  or  ten  weeks  old.  lhe 
hen  must  have  water,  however,  but  the  chicks 
will  find  sufficient  moisture  in  their  food  and 
from  the  grass  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
nature. 

Separating  the  Chicks. 

When  they  are  eight  weeks  old  the  hen  can 
be  removed  from  her  babes,  and  they  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  up  to  that 
age  they  require  the  warmth  of  their  mother’s 
body  at  night.  At  three  months  the  sexes 
should  be  separated,  as  the  cockerels  will  take 
to  fighting  if  left  with  the  pullets,  whereas  if 
they  are  separated  they  will  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  for  many  weeks  longer.  When  the 
hen  is  taken  from  them  they  should  be  given 
wider  range  than  the  coop  and  run  afford. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Pigeon  with  Lump  on  Wing  (Dragoon, 
Rochester). — Paint  the  lump  twice  a  week 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  using  a  small  camel 
hair  brush  for  the  purpose.  Before  painting 
it  remove  the  feathers  round  about  it.  It  will 
also  be  wise  to  give  the  bird  a  pinch  of  Epsom 
salts  each  morning  for  a  week,  -about  as  much 
as  would  cover  a  sixpence.  This  will 
keep  the  blood  cool  and  prevent  scrofula 
developing. 

Canary  Lame  (Variegated  Yellow).— -The 
best  thing  you  -can  do  is  to  soak  the  legs  in 
warm  water  each  morning,  and  then  paint 
them  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Change  the 
bird’s  food.  Give  a  little  more  seed  -each  day 
and  a  piece  of  sweet  apple.  A  few  days  of 
this  treatment  should  restore  your  little  pet  to 
his  usual  health. 


ON  THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


A  Strange  Cucumber. 

Two  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  a  very  curious 
Cucumber  were  sent  us  recently  by  Mr.  John 
Crook  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Evans).  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard.  The  variety  was  Telegraph,  which 
seems  to-  have  sported  in  an  unaccountable 
manner.  There  is  a-  possibility  of  various 
things  when  Cucumbers  are  raised  from  seeds 
eveiy  year.  The  specimens  were  6  in.  to 
7  in.  long,  and  very  thick  as  they  had  ap- 
■proached  the  seeding  stage.  A  greater  pecu¬ 
liarity,  however,  was  the  fact  that  each  pro¬ 
duced  a  circle  of  leaves  and  blooms-  around  the 
crown.  The-  central  bloom  would  belong  to 
the  fruit  itself,  but  the  side  ones  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  very  short  stems  or 
branches  arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These  secondary  and  side  flowers  had  no  stalks 
at  all. 

From  a  botanical  point  of  view  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  easy,  though  the  cause  of  it-  has  always 
been,  and  possibly  always  will  be,  obscure. 
The  edible  portion  of  the  Cucumber  is  really 
an  upgrowth  of  the  stalk,  like  that  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear.  Being,  therefore,  of  stem 
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structure,  there  is  nothing  unnatural,  and  it 
should  not  be  unexpected  that  branches  might 
oil  occasion  arise,  although  they  certainly  are 
abnormal.  The  changes  that  produce  this 
peculiar  freak  or  sport,  in  all  probability,  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  seeds  while  still  carried  by  the 
mother  plant,  for  all  the  fruits  from  this 
plant  behave!  in  the  same  way.  producing 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  the  original 
fruit,  hen-and-chicken  fashion,  like  the  Daisy 
of  that  name.  The  cause  of  the  freak  has  not 
yet  been  explained  by  science. 

Begonias  from  West  Norwood. 

A  box  of  blooms  of  tuberous  Begonias  reaches 
us  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  West  Norwood, 
London.  All  had  been  cut  from  the  open,  as 
Messrs.  Peed  grow  tuberous  Begonias  ex¬ 
tensively  for  bedding  purposes.  The  blooms 
were  assorted  in  seven  colours,  and  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  them  in  reference  to 
the  shape  of  the  flowers,  which  were  perfectly 
circular.  In  each  colour  there  were  usually 
slightly  varying  shades  of  colour,  except  in  the 
crimson,  scarlet,  and  yellow  strains.  Other 
colours  represented  were  pink,  rose,  orange, 
and  salmon-pink.  The  orange  shades  varied 
from  a  pale  orange  with  a  yellow  centre  to  a 
rich  shade  bordering  on  orange-scarlet.  These 
Begonias  are  very  suitable  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  the  crossing  ©f  them  to  obtain 
seed  for  next  year’s  display  every  care  is  given 
to  keep  the  colours  perfectly  pure  and  distinct. 
They  also  keep  an  eye  to  those  varieties  that 
hold  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage,  as  such 
are  more  effective  than  those  with  drooping 
flowers. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  JAMES  DOBBIE. 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  o: 
tins  veteran  of  horticulture,  which  took  plac-. 
at  his  residence,  Clifton,  Upper  Craigmore 
Rothesay,  on  the  13th  inst.  He  reached  tb 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  however 
which  shows  another  example  that  “  it  i 
better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.”  for  Mi 
Dobbie  pursued  an  active  career  in  horticul 
ture  all  his  life.  Although  lie  retired  fron 
business  in  1887,  lie  continued  to  act  as  hi 
own  gardener,  improving  and  selecting  hi 
favourite  flowers  and  vegetables  to  the  last. 

He  did  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  gar 
dening,  nor  was  he  trained  in  a  nursery.  Ai 
an  early  period  of  his  life  he  took  a-  fancy  foi 
flowers  and  vegetables — say,  about  the  yea: 
1840 — and  in  a  short  time  lie  became  a  com 
petitor  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  exhibitor 
in  his  district.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  tha 
the  late  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  was  one  witl 
whom  he  had  to  compete,  and  the  doctor  after 
wards  became  celebrated  for  the  raising  o 
Violas  and)  Polyanthus,  but  particularly  tin 
miniature  and  rayless  Violas. 

Pansies,  Phloxes,  and  Marigolds  were  hi 
favourite  flowers,  while  Leeks  and  Onions  wei 
vegetables  on  which  he  devoted  a  considerate 
amount  of  attention,  and  with  which  he  win 
success  not  merely  at  the  local  exhibitions 
but  afterwards  in  establishing  his  business 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  Chief  Constable  an 
Public  Prosecutor  at-  Renfrew,  where  _  h 
attended  his  duties,  and  in  his  leisure  tim 
cultivated  his  favourite  flowers  and  vege 
tables.  Here  he  commenced  the  plan  of  real 
ing  Onions  in  heat,  and  afterwards  transplant 
ing  them  to  the  open,  he  being  amongst  tb 
first  to  adopt  this  plan  in  Scotland  for  tli 
rearing  of  Onions  for  exhibition. 
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SOCIETY  DOINGS.® 

The  Editor  will  be  plumed  to  receive  particulars  of  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  <t-c,  oj 
Horticultural  Socictys.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  arc 
invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributor s’  slips. 


Ho  was  particularly  careful  as  to  form  an  1 
outline,  and  towards  these  ends  he  was  always 
selecting  the  very  best  forms  which  turned  up 
in  his  cultures.  Many  people  began  to  make 
inquiries  for  seeds,  and  so  numerous  did  they 
become  that  in  1865  he  resolved  to  establish 
a  business  as  florist  and  seedsman.  This 
business  was  intended  originally  for  a  son  who 
had  special  training,  but  he  died,  and  next 
year  Mr.  Dobbie  resigned  his  official  duties 
and  took  up  the  business  of  nurseryman  and 
seedsman. 

In  1875  lie  removed  his  business  from  Ren¬ 
frew  to  Rothesay.  In  1887  he  sold  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  who  had 
been  in  his  employ  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  then  assumed  Mr.  Robert  Fife  as 
partner,  and  later  on  Mr.  Archibald  M. 
Burnie,  who  have  since  developed  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Dobbie  and  Co.,  now  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  Mr. 
Dobbie’s  greatest  triumphs  occurred  in  1850 
when  he  secured  four  first  prizes,  two  of  them 
being  in  open  classes,  for  Pansies  in  a  big 
show  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  His  contem¬ 
poraries  of  those  early  days  were  John 
Downie,  R.  B.  Laird,  John  Laing,  William 
Paul,  William  Dickson,  William  Campbell, 
George  Goodall,  and  James  Grieve,  only  the 
last  named  of  whom  now  survives  him. 


A  Good  Wall  Shrub. 

( Cotoneaster  horizontalis. ) 

Most  people  who  know  this  shrub  know  it 
as  a  low-growing  bush  in  the  open  ground 
rather  than  as  a  wall  plant,  and  judging  from 
its  appearance  in  the  open,  when  it  forms  a 
dense  bush  2  ft.  or  so  high  of  horizontal 
branches,  one  would  be  very  apt  to  question 
its  suitableness  for  planting  against  a  wall. 
For  the  latter  position,  however,  it  is  well 
fitted — that  is,  if  the  main  branches  are 
secured  to  the  wall  and  the  secondary  shoots 
allowed  their  freedom.  Grown  in  this  manner 
the  flat  branches  stand  well  out  and  show  off 
the  scarlet  fruits  among  the  tiny  dark  green 
leaves  to  much  better  advantage  than  when  in 
bush  form.  C.  horizontalis  is  a  Himalayan 
species  introduced  about  1879.  Out  in  the 
open,  as  previously  stated,  it  grows  about 
2ft.  high,  but  against  a  wall  it  attains  greater 
dimensions,  rising  to  a  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous,  but  fall  very  late  in 
the  year,  the  young  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
putting  in  an  appearance  very  early.  The 
flowers-  are  disappointing,  for  in  the  bud 
stage  they  are  pink  and  give  promise  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  goodly  show,  but  they  rarely  expand, 
pollination  apparently  taking  place  when 
they  are  but  slightly  open.  Like  most  of 
the  other  Cotoneasters,  this  thrives  in  sandy 
loam.  W.  D. 


Thames  Lock  Gardens. — At  the  meeting 
last  week  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames  awards  of  prizes  for  lock  gardens 
(between  St.  John’s  Lock  and  Osney  Lock) 
were  announced  as  follow  : — (1)  .J.  Williams 
(Radcot  Lock) ;  (2)  J.  Walley  (Nortlimoor 
Lock)  ;  (3)  D.  E.  Collins  (Shifford  Lock) ;  and 
(4)  W.  Collins  (Medley  Weir).  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  Challenge  Cup 
should  be  awarded  for  the  ensuing  year  to  W. 
Butt,  of  Cleve  Lock,  who  obtained  the  highest 
number  of  marks  amongst  the  prize-winners 
in  all  sections. 

Ireland’s  Potato  Crop.— It  is  stated  that 
the  Potato  crop  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  seen  for¬ 
mally  years — in  many  cases  working  out  from 
15  to  20  tons  to  the  Irish  acre. 


Successes  and  Failures. 

An  average  attendance  of  seventy  members  at 
the  winter  meetings,  which  Mr.  S.  M.  Crow,  the 
lion,  secretary  of  the  Chelmsford  Gardeners' 
Association,  reports,  says  much  for  the  interest¬ 
ing  character  of  the  meetings,  for  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  members,  and  not  a  little  for  the  capacity 
of  the  secretary  himself.  This  association  was 
only  formed  a  year  ago,  but  it  already  numbers 
upwards  of  150  members.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  some  young 
local  societies?  Just  as  it  might  be  asked,  what 
is  the  reason  of  the  failure  and  early  decline  of 
other  societies?  These  questions  are,  doubtless, 
not  so  easy  to  answer  as  might  appear,  and  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  are,  likely  enough,  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  the  experiences  of  the  secretaries  of 
flourishing  undertakings  of  this  kind,  and  they 
should  prove  valuable  as  well  as  interesting. 
Even  the  history  of  those  societies  which  have 
failed  to  make  headway  would  be  instructive, 
for,  as  the  French  proverb  has  it,  “one  learns 
by  failing.”  Did  not  Horne  Tooke  use  to  say 
of  his  studies  in  intellectual  philosophy,  that  he 
had  become  all  the  better  acquainted  with  the 
country  through  having  had  the  good  luck  some¬ 
times  to  lose  his  way? 

Vigour  in  Numbers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  numbers  make  for 
enthusiasm.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  members  of  a 
horticultural  society  cannot  meet  together  time 
after  time  and  maintain  any  considerable  ardour 
-  in  their  proceedings.  It  may  be  as  Bacon  says, 
“  A  crowd  is  not  company  ”  ;  but-  where  mutual 
improvement  is  the  purpose  sought,  the  interest 
wiU  soon  flag,  the  vitality  of  the  gathering  will 
rapidly  evaporate  if  the  inspiring  element  of 
numbers  be  absent ;  if  new  ideas  and  fresh  views 
of  things  be  not  forthcoming,  the  little  assembly 
will  quickly  tire  of  one  another’s  society,  and 
speedy  deterioration  and  dissolution  eventually 
of  the  body  corporate  will  ensue.  Better,  per¬ 
haps,  such  a  small  company  than  no  company  ot 
the  kind  at  all;  but  there  is  usually  something 
radically  wrong  when  it  does  not  grow. 

Unity  is  Strength. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  prompted  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  many  districts  there  are  too 
many  groups  of  insignificant  societies  which  are 
dragging  out  a  more  or  less  precarious  and  profit¬ 
less  existence.  These  small  organisations  not 
infrequently  owe  their  being  to  some  probably 
trivial  disagreement  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the 
members  of  an  older  society  who  secede  and  form 
a  rival  society ;  or,  as  in  some  cases,  it  is  in¬ 
dividual  ambition  or  self-opinionativeness  which 
sets  a  man  to  work  to  form  and  captain  (it  may 
be)  a  separate  and  similar  organisation.  Unity 
is  strength  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  and  this 
division  of  forces  too  often  results  in  failure  all 
round.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  petty 
societies  in  a  given  district  having  kindred  aims 
to  coalesce  than  to  weaken  their  influence  for 
good  and  jeopardise  their  chances  of  vigorous 
life  by  breaking  up  into  these  largely-inefficient 
molecules. 

Preston  Societies  to  Amalgamate, 

At  the  recent'  annual  meeting  of  the  Preston 
and  District  Amateur  Cottagers’  and  Flora] 
Society  a  long  discussion  took  place  on  a  pro¬ 
position  to  dissolve  the  society  and  amalgamate 
with  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  H.S.,  and 
ultimately  this  course  was  adopted.  This 
society  was  founded  twenty-three  years  ago,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  justified  its  existence, 


if  long  lease  of  life  be  a  criterion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.,  the  society  has  admittedly  done  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  horticultu' e ;  but  of  late 
it  has  met  with  misfortunes  which  a;e  not  wholly 
explicable  to  us  in  the  absence  of  particulars. 
The  secretary  reported  that  through  the  gener 
osity  of  their  president,  Sir  W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson, 
M.P.,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  all  expenses  and  prize  money  in  full. 

Fine  Collection  of  Succulent  Plants. 

The  valuable  collection  of  succulent  plants 
made  during  his  travels  abroad  by  the  late  Rev. 
H.  G.  Torre,  of  Norton  Curlieu,  Warwickshire, 
has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
of  London.  It  comr  rises  some  1,600  specimens 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  class,  such  as 
Agaves,  Aloes,  Echeverias,  Crassulas,  and 
Mesembryanthemums.  The  rockery  in  the  large 
conservatoiv  has  been  reconstructed  for  their 
accommodation  and  display,  and  they  are  now- 
on  view  to  the  public.  S. 

Presentation. 

Mr.  James  Nicoll,  Carsebank,  near  Forfar,  was 
recently  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  albert 
and  appendage  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
treasurer  to  the  Carsegray,  Pitscandly,  and 
Lunanhead  H.S.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of 
a  supper,  at  which  the  genial  Mr.  Jas.  Mitchell 
presided.  In  handing  over  the  albert  to  Mr. 
Nicoll,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  urbanity 
of  disposition,  and  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  oi 
the  Carse  show.  A  short  toast  list  included  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  Carsegray  family, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  association. 

J.  H. 

Hawick  H.S. 

Hawick  H.S.  have  again  set  their  house  in 
order  for  the  coming  year.  At  the  general 
annual  meeting  just  held,  the  treasurer  was  able 
to  report  a  good  balance  in  hand.  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  nurseryman,  was  re-eletted  president ; 
Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  vice-presidents; 
Mr.  Geo.  Cairns,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Win.  Oliver, 
secretary.  A  committee  of  seventeen  was  chosen 
from  leading  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  past  show  was  a  record  one  in  all 
respects,  there  being  1,000  entries.  “  The  best 
show  in  Hawick  for  thirty  years  ”  was  the 
general  verdict.  W.  0. 

Enthusiastic  Guernsey  Gardeners. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  States  annu¬ 
ally  make  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Guernsey 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  they 
might  well,  in  recognition  of  its  excellent  work, 
present  a  small  special  prize  for  annual  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  Guernsey  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association.  This 
latter  institution  is  very  flourishing ;  it  is  being 
conducted  on  truly  altruistic  lines,  and  during 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence  has  achieved 
much  excellent  work.  The  periodical  meetings 
are  numerously  attended,  and  the  members  are 
animated  with  the  true  progressive  spirit,  the 
elders  giving  liberally  of  their  knowledge  of  horti¬ 
cultural  matters,  and  the  young  gardeners  exhi¬ 
biting  an  eagerness  to  learn.  The  programme  for 
the  winter  session  is  strong  and  attractively 
varied. 

New  Potato  Culture. 

By  the  way,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  held,  great  interest  was  shown  in 
an  exhibit  of  new  Potatos,  which  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  all  through  the  winter.  The  chairman 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  successful  experiment 
by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Henley-on-Thames,  who  had 
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been  awarded  a  medal  for  liis  exhibit  by  the 

R.H.S.  The  new  Potatos  grew  from  two-year-old 
Potatos,  the  shoots  of  which  are  kept  rubbed 
off — Potatos  dug  this  summer  not  being  planted 
next  spring,  but  in  the  winter  following.  The 
experiment  was  specially  interesting-  to  market 
gardeners. 

Criticising  the  Ladies. 

Mr.  Wm.  Galloway,  The  Gardens,  Gosforth, 
Longniddry,  gave  some  very  useful  hints,  espe¬ 
cially  to  young  gardeners,  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  in,  a  paper  entitled  “  Some  Details  which 
Lead  to  Success.”  Seed  sowing,  potting,  and 
watering  were  dealt  with  in  turn.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  ladies  were  severely  criticised 
as  being  very  unsatisfactory  plant  waterers. 

Annual  Meetings. 

For  the  first  time  the  membership  of  the 
Downend  and  Mangotsfield  (Glos.)  Floral  Society 
exceeds  100.  The  gate-money  and  tickets  at  the 
Summer  Show  produced  nearly  £90,  and  the  old 
debt  has  been  wiped  out. 

The  Wareham  H.S.  have  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£23  18s.  lid. 

The  Neigle  H. S.’s  income  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £77  Os.  3-i-d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £64  8s.  3d. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Stenton 
H.S.,  Mr.  Coltart,  secretary  and  treasurer,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  statement  of  accounts  which  showed  a 
satisfactory  balance  in  favour-  of  the  Society. 

The  Thropton  (Rothbuxy)  H.S.  has  a  large 
number  of  subscribers  and  a  credit  balance  of 
£45  12s.  4d. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
SS.  Philip  and  James  and  S.  Margaret’s  H.S. 
(Oxford)  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Thos. 
W.  Hull,  F. R.H.S. ,  show  that  the  society  now 
numbers  416  members.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £94  5s.  6d.  and  the  expenditure  to 
£94  8s.  lOd.  The  reserve  fund  account  stands 
at  £18  14s.  lOd. 

The  receipts  of  the  Chelmsford  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  year  amounted  to  £7  8s.,  and  the 
expenses  to  £5  18s.  7d..,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£1  9s.  5d.  Lord  Warwick  was  elected  president, 
and  Mr.  S.  M.  Crow  was  re-appointed  hon.  sec. 
and  treasurer. 

The  balance-sheet  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kidderminster  and  District 
H.S.  showed  total  receipts  £129  9s.  7d., 

including  a  balance  in  hand  of  £27  12s.  Id., 
andi  the  expenditure  left  a  balancte  of 
£33  7s.  3d.  Mr.  Sadler  resigned  the  secre¬ 
taryship.  and  Mr.  Harry  Pitt  was  elected  in  his 
place.  Katherine  Duchess  of  Westminster  has 
promised  to  open  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  on 
November  8th. 

The  income  of  the  Sheepbridge  Works  and 
District  H.S.  was  £93  16s.  Id.,  expenditure 
£79  4s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£14  11s.  9d. 

The  income  for  the  year  of  the  Ewell  (Surreyl 
Cottage  Gardeners’  M.I.S.  was  £107  6s.  lid.,  and 
the  expenditure  £70  5s.  7d.,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  £37  Is.  4d. 

The  secretary  of  the  Wingate  Agricultural  arid 
Horticultural  Society  reports  that  the  income 
amounts  to  £307  0s.  8d.,  against  £846  10s.  9d. 
last  year.  The  liabilities  amount  to  £716  4s.  2d. 
The  committee,  however,  have  decided  to  pay  the 
trading  accounts  in  full,  as  well  as  all  prizes,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  live  stock  departments,  where  there 
were  numerous  specials.  In  these  classes  only 
18s.  in  the  £  will  be  paid. 

Much  in  Little. 

The  Sleights  Bridge  (Yorks)  Floral  and  H.S. 
held  a  successful  exhibition  on  the  27th  ult.,  the1 

first  since  1901. - Mrs.  Seleigman,  of  Etching- 

ham,  offered  a  generous  prize  in  connection  with) 
the  Etchingham  Flower  Show  for  the  prettiest 
station  garden  on  the  South  Eastern  line  between 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings.  Robertsbridge  was- 

the  successful  station. - The  Chrysanthemum 

and  horticultural  show  which  proved  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  last  year  at  Helston  (Cornwall)  is  to  be  re¬ 
newed  this  year  early  in  November,  and  a  first- 
class  schedule  of  prizes  is  being  prepared. - It 
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has  been  resolved  to  resuscitate  the  Gordon 
(Kelso)  H.S.,  which  has  been  hi  abeyance  for 

some  years. - The  Bnlinge  (Wigan)  Flower 

Show,  which  has  not  been  held  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  was  successfully  revived  this  year. 

- “  Pitcher  Plants  ”  was  the  title  of  a  lecture 

by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  of  West  Croydon,  delivered 
at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Croydon  and 
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Abbreviations  used. 

A.  —Association  )  G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

Am. — Amateurs  ;  H. — Horticultural 

Chy. — Chrysanthemum  )  M.I. — Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  )  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Cott.— Cottage  or  cottagers  )  S.— Society 

D.— District  )  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.  I.  H.  S.— 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 


OCTOBER. 

30th. — Birstall  and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S.  (c.m.) ; 

Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

31st. — Portsmouth  Chy._S.  (show,  3  days)  ;  Royal 
Southampton  H.S.  (Chy.  and  Fruit,  2 
days) ;  Cardiff  G.S.  (c.m.) ;  Salwood  Cott. 
G.S.  (m.m.);  Hunton  Cott.  G.M.I.S. 
(m.m.). 

November. 

1st. — National  Chy.  S.  (show  at  Crystal  Palace, 
2  days) ;  Cambridgeshire  H.S.  (Chy.  and 
Fruit  show,  2  days) ;  Kent  County  Chy. 

S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Cheltenham  Chy.  S. 
(show,  2  days) ;  Lowestoft  Chy.  S.  (show, 
2  days) ;  Brixton  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ; 
Tooting,  Merton  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (show,  2 
days);  Sidcup  and  D.  H.S.  (Chy.  Show,  2 
days) ;  Torquay  and  D.  G.A.  (show) ; 
Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chy.  S.  (show,  2 
days) ;  Bideford  and  D.  H.S.  (Show  ;  War- 
grave  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.) ;  Wood- 
green  and  D.  Am. H.S.  (m.m.);  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  H.S.  (annual  m.) ; 
Ipswich  and  D.  S.  and  Am. A.  (m.m.); 
Sheffield  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.);  Lewes 
and  D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Bradford  and  D. 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Saltaire,  Shipley  and  D. 
Rose  S.  (m.m.). 

2nd. — Eastbourne  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days)  ;  Horn¬ 
sey  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days);  Wanstead 
Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Barking  and  Rip¬ 
ple  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Colchester 
Rose  and  H.S.  (show);  West  London  H.S. 
(show);  Weybridge  and  D.  H.S.  (show); 
Westerham  G.Am.  and  Cott. M.I.S. 
(bi-m.m.);  Woolton  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.); 
Tibshelf  FI.  H.  and  Rose  S.  (m.m.); 
Greenstreet  and  D.  G.  and  Cott.  S.  (m.m.); 
Batley  and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Chapel  Street  (Blackburn)  FI.  and  H.S. 
(annual  m.). 

3rd. — North  of  Scotland,  Root,  Vegetable,  and 
Fruit  A.  (Chy.  show,  2  days) ;  Waltham¬ 
stow  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Hinckley  and 
D.  Chy.  and  FI.  S.  (show,  2  days) ; 
Windsor,  Eton  and  D.  Chy.  'and  H.S. 
(show);  Addingham  H.S.  (annual  m.) ; 
Ulster  H.S.  (c.m.);  Stockport  H.M.I.S. 
(m.m.);  Caterham  H.S.  (m.  and  c.m.). 
4th. — North  Lonsdale  Chy.  S.  (show) ;  Horsforth 
G.M.I.S.  (Chy.  show) ;  Mansfield  H.S. 
(Chy.,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  show) ;  Lough- 
boro’  Chy.  and  Fruit  S.  (show) ;  Black¬ 
burn  and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.) ;  Leeds  Paxton 
S.  (w.m.);  Isle  of  Wight  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Huddersfield  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.). 


District  H.M.I.S.— — At  the  twentieth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Milton  H.S.  Mr.  Harry  Green- 
sted,  the  president,  observed  that  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  visitors  who  might  not  know,  the 
members  of  the  society  met  once  a  month,  and 
many  might  think  that  the  prize-winners  at  these 
meetings  did  considerably  well  out  of  it.  But  he 
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wished  to  say  that  invaribly  the  prizes  were  given 
back  to  be  competed  for  in  the  following  months, 

so  that  they  really  became  a  self-help  society. - 

At  the  luncheon  held  in  connection  with  the 
Welshampton  and  District  H.S.  Major  Robinson 
said  he  had  been  reading  a  book  on  agriculture 
in  which  were  described  the  methods  adopted  by 
Continental  farmers  for  sending  their  goods  to 
large  centres.  They  combined,  and  therefore 
were  able  to  send  away  large  quantities  to¬ 
gether.  In  his  opinion  societies  like  that  one 
should  be  the  foundation  of  such  combinations. — - 
The  Redhill,  Reigate  and  District  Gardeners’ 
M.I.A.  has  a  membership  of  upwards  of  200;  the 
usual  attendance  at  the  meetings  is  well  over 
100.  The  president  of  the  Association  is  Mr. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  J.P.,  D.L. - The  “History 

and  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  ”  was  the  subject  of 
a  very  interesting  lecture  delivered  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Addlestone,  Chertsey,  and  Otter- 

shaw  G.M.I.A. - Mr.  L.  Pain  has  now  become 

the  possessor  of  the  cup  offered  by  the  president 
(Mr.  Worsfold  Mowll)  of  the  Ewell  (Surrey) 
Cottage  Gardeners’  M.I.  Society,  for  the  highest 
number  of  points  (137),  he  having  won  the  cup 

three  times. - On  October  13th  the  Carluke 

(Glasgow)  Chrysanthemum  Association  held  their 
first  annual  exhibition,  which  proved  a  great 

success. - The  Mayor  of  Maldon,  Alderman 

Leonard  Bentall,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Gardeners’  Association  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  form  for  Maldon  and  District. - The 

committee  of  the  Sutton  Valence  (Kent)  Gar¬ 
deners’  Society  have  decided,  owing  to  shortness 
of  funds,  to  leave  50  per  cent,  of  the  prize-money 
to  the  Society,  to  enable  it  to  finish  the  year 
with  a  balance. 

- * - 

Denouncing  American  Apples. — F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  of  Glasnevin,  speaking  at  a 
conference  of  fruit-growers  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  oil  October  11th,  said  that 
the  Irish  fruit-growers’  experience  had  been 
that  they  could  dispose  of  good  Apples  at  good 
prices  in  unlimited  quantities.  He  felt  a  sin¬ 
cere  pity  when  he  saw  people  going  to  buy 
soft,  mealy,  bruised  muck  because  it  was  an 
American  Apple. 


TRADE  NOTICES. 


Stanley  Grange  Collection  of  Orchids. 

We  are  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  “  Stanley  Grange  Collection  of 
Orchids,”  purchased  a  few  weeks  ago  from 

T.  M.  Crook,  Esq.,  of  Stanley  Grange, 
Hogliton,  near  Preston,  by  Messrs.  John 
Cowan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre  Nurseries, 
Gateac-re,  near  Liverpool.  The  catalogue  is 
illustrated  by  drawings  of  some  of  the  choice 
varieties  included  in  this  grand  collection  of 
Orchids.  Amongst  them  we  note  illustrations 
of  Cypripediiun  insigne  Harefield  Hall.  C-i. 
Yellow  variety,  and  C.i.  Sanderae.  Other 
tine  Cypripediums  are  C.  callosum  Sanderae, 
C.  lawrenceanum  gratrixianum,  C.  le.eanum 
clinkaberryanum,  C.  gigas,  C.  aureum 
Oedippe,  C.’  aureurn  liyeanum,  C.  aureuni  vir- 
ginale  magnificum,  and  many  others  equally 
noteworthy.  Cattleyas  are  also  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  include  many  choice  varieties  of 
the  popular  species.  Laelias  and  their 
hybrids  are  also  well  represented  by  good 
wash  drawings.  Some  of  the  finest  and 
showiest  of  the  Dendrobiums,  together  with 
rare  species  and  hybrids,  are  here  described 
and '  represented  by  figures.  Phalaenopsis, 
Coelogynes,  and  choice  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  with  its  hybrids  and  allies, 
are  also  profusely  illustrated  in  this  remark¬ 
able  catalogue. 

A  New  Hybrid  Winter  Green. 

Under  the  above  title  a  new  winter  green,  or 
member  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  has  been  raised 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see  4 
Prize  Competitions.  "• 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  ivould  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  dra  Ling  or  plan 


of  their  gardens ,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns,  the  character  and  height  of  the  fence 
or  wall  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed. y  with 
the  name  and  address  oj  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


by  Messrs.  Bradley  Bros. ,  Mill  ldane  Nurseries, 
Bardney,  near  Lincoln.  Those  who  have  seen 
it  describe  it  as  a  sort  of  hybrid  Brussels 
Sprout.  Thei  seed  parent  was  a  Brussels 
Sprout.  No  name  has  yet  been  given  to  this  now 
winter  green,  but  doubtless  it  will  receive  one 
before  it  is  put  into  commerce  by  the  raisers. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  good,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  edible  portion  has  a 
very  fine  and  delicate  flavour,  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  combination  of  Spinach  and 
Green  Peas.  "What  that  particular1  flavour 
might  be  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but 
the  raisers  certainly  think  highly  of  it,  and 
believe  that  it  will  meet  with  public  ap¬ 
proval.  The  pungent  odour  common  to  most 
members  of  the  Bvassioa  tribe  when  being 
■cooked  is  said  to  be  quite  absent  from  this  new 
vegetable. 

A  Contrast 

in  Species. 

SENECIO  CLIVORUM  AND  GROUNDSEL. 

- © - 

Novelties  in  plant  life  are  always  interest¬ 
ing  in  that  they  present  new  characters,  but 
a  novelty  of  value  as  a  garden  plant  needs 
also  to  be  ornamental.  Such  is  the  case  in 
the  newly-introduced  Senecio  clivomm.  Like 
so  many  of  our  recent  introductions,  it  is  a 
native  of  Central  China.  Already  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  widespread  reputation,  and  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  many  gardens.  Growing  in  the 
herbaceous  border  in  the  gardens  from  which 
I  write  are  many  bold -clumps  of  this  large 
species.  Now  the  genus  Senecio  is  reputedly 
the  most  extensive  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Since  there  are  no  less  than  900  species  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  whole  globe,  it  follows  that, 
the  many  species  will  differ  greatly,  and 
therefore  require  different  treatment.  It 
seems  hard  to  realise  that  the  common 
Groundsel  should  be  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  massive  S.  clivorum.  An  established 
plant  of  the  latter  would  be  about  5  ft.  in 
height  and  as  much  through.  When  grown 
in  a  good  deep  loam  it  flourishes  and  produces 
very  large  leaves  ;  in  fact,  so  large  and  coarse 
growing  is  this 'Senecio,  that  it  would  he  better 
grown  in  isolated  clumps,  where  it  could 
receive  plenty  of  moisture. 

Coarse,  but  yet  magnificent,  when  in  flower 
is  S.  clivorum,  but  how  does  it  compare  with 
the  common  Groundsel,  growing  wTiei-e  it 
can,  so  weedy  and  insignificant  ?  The  latest 
comer  has  for  many  weeks  past,  and  con¬ 
tinues  still  to  be,  a  handsome  sight,  for  it  is 
flowering  profusely  at  the  time  of  writing 
(September  10th). 

The  flowers  ai'e  of  a  bright  golden  yellow 
and  borne  well  above  its  large  leaves.  Each 
flower-head  would  be  3  in.  or  4  in.  across  ;  it 
is  the  ray  florets  which  possess  the  beautiful 
colouring,  and  these  florets  are  not  stiff  and 
formal,  but  rather  loosely  borne,  giving  the 
flower-heads  a  somewhat  ragged  appearance. 

But  what  of  the  flower  of  the  Groundsel  ? 
It  is.  anything  but  showy,-  and  its  ray  florets 
are  wanting.  After  all,  it  does  not  need 
them,  for  it  is  self-fertilised,  and  therefore 
needs  no  showy  petals  to  attract  insects, 
whereas  S.  clivorum,  a  showy  species,  depends 
on  insect  visitors.  So  fond,  too,  are  the 
bumble-bees  of  this  new  species  that  I 
have  in  early  morning  often  seen  them  still 
sleeping  on  the  flower  heads  by  which  they 
were  attracted.  Herbert  Cowley. 


Apple  and  Pear  Trees. 

I  propose  shortly  planting  out  about  fifty  fruit 
trees  (Apples  and  Pears).  Will  you  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  me  through  the  medium  of  your  interesting 
paper  the  various  kinds  you  can  recommend  as 
good  table  fruit?  Also  please  let  me  know  which 
system  you  prefer  of  pruning  the  trees,  the 
pyramid  or  the  horizontal  system  of  training. 
On  the  latter  system  the  trees  seem  less  exposed 
to  the  wind.  Kindly  give  me  the  meaning  of 
“on  Paradise  stock.”  (H.  J.  R.) 

Your  question  is  rather  an  open  one,  seeing 
that  you  do  not  state  what  number  of  varieties 
you  would  like  for  each.  In  the  way  of  table  or 
dessert  Apples  we  can  thoroughly  recommend 
Allington  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cockle’s 
Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Duchess’  Favourite, 
Golden  Noble,  James  Grieve,  Lady  Sudeley, 
‘Mother  (American),  Mr.  Gladstone  (for  early 
fruits),  Ribston  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain.  The  above  is 
rather  a  large  number  and  not  of  equal 
quality,  though  all  are  excellent  on  account- 
either  of  their  quality  or  their  free-fruiting 
character.  In  the  case  of  large  ones  mentioned, 
only  the  small  fruits  should  be  used  for  dessert. 
First-class  dessert  Pears  are  Beurre  Giffard,  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante 
d’Automne,  Conference,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  and  Beurre  Ranee.  The  three  last 
named  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  late  keeping 
Pears.  All  of  those  we  have  mentioned  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  differ  much  in  flavour. 
Some  of  them  fruit  very  regularly,  while  all  of 
them  are  well  tried  and  standard  sorts.  Pit¬ 
maston  Duchess  is  the  largest  we  have  named, 
though  there  are  several  other  large  fruiting 
kinds  of  inferior  quality.  The  Apples  we  should 
grow  in  the  form  of  bushes  or  half  standards; 
there  is  much  less  danger  of  the  fruits  being 
blown  down  when  grown  in  these  forms  and 
planted  so  as  to  shelter  cne  another.  Some 
people  plant  them  very  thickly  in  their  early 
stages,  and  remove  every  other  tree  when  they 
commence  to  crowd  one  another.  This  system 
of  planting  affords  excellent  shelter.  We  have 
not  very  much  faith  in  the  horizontal  system  of 
training,  and  think  it  only  suitable,  in  some 
cases,  for  making  a  screen  between  the  more 
decorative  parts  of  a  garden  and  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  system  has  often  been  used  for  the 
training  of  Pears  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
growing  too  rampantly.  In  recent  years  culti¬ 
vators  have  taken  to  the  growing  of  Pears  on 
the  Quince  stock,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  trees  dwarfer  and  bringing  them  into  bearing 
condition  at  an  earlier  age.  Pears  naturally 
grow  in  pyramid  form,  and  if  grown  upon  the 
Quince  stock  might  very  well  be  trained  as 
pyramids.  They  can  be  planted  thickly,  as  in 
the  case  of  bush  Apples.  When  certain  varieties 
of  Apples  are  said  to  he  on  the  Paradise  stock,  it 
simply  means  that  such  varieties  have  been 


budded  or  grafted  on  a  certain  other  variety, 
known  as  the  Paradise.  The  Paradise  simply 
relates  to  varieties  of  Apples  that  are  well 
adapted  as  stocks  for  working  better  varieties 
upon.  A  Paradise  has  a  great  wealth  of  fibrous 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  therefore  serves  to 
dwarf  the  varieties  worked  upon  it,  and  to  bring 
them  into  a  fruiting  condition  at  an  earlier  age. 
There  are,  however,  several  varieties  of  Paradise 
stocks,  the  English  Paradise  being  the  best,  so 
that  if  you  want  fairly  dwarf  Apple  trees  you 
should  get  them  upon  the  English  Paradise. 
Likewise  in  the  case  of  Pears  you  should  get 
them  on  the  Quince  stock. 

The  Use  of  Fowls’  Droppings. 

(1)  I  am  troubling  you  again.  I  apologise  for 
so  doing,  and  beg  that  you  will  kindly  give  a 
little  more  of  your  valuable  advice.  How  can  I 
make  use  of  fowls’  droppings  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  on  my  garden?  As  I  clean  out  my  fowl- 
houses  every  few  days,  what  can  I  do  with  the 
manure  till  wanted?  If  put  in  a  heap  the  wet 
takes  out  all  its  goodness — at  least,  so  I  am  told. 
(2)  Also,  will  Clay’s  fertiliser  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  stable  manure,  as  I  believe  it  is  as 
cheap  as  buying  the  latter  ?  (Charles  A.  Mttrton.) 

(1)  We  should  use  fowls’  droppings  in  the  case 
of  those  vegetables  which  are  specially  benefited 
by  applications  of  nitrogen.  Usually  they  are 
scarce  enough,  and  a  gardener  is  satisfied  if  he 
can  get  sufficient  to  fertilise  his  Onion  ground. 
You  could,  however,  use  it  to  advantage  in  the 
rearing  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroot,  Celery,  | 
Potatos  and  Tomatos.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
these  vegetables  you  could  dig  in  the  droppings 
previous  to  raking  the  ground  and  sowing  the 
seeds.  A  fork  would  be  sufficient  to  dig  them  in 
with,  as  they  should  be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible.  The  nitrogen  they  contain  soon  gets 
washed  downwards,  after  becoming  soluble.  If 
the  droppings  are  perfectly  dry  when  you  collect 
them  they  could  be  kept  in  a  large  box  until 
wanted.  We  have  no  idea,  however,  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  you  are  likely  to  collect  in  a  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  and  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
build  a  small  shed,  or  something  similar,  which 
will  serve  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  keep  the 
droppings  dry.  In  private  gardening  establish¬ 
ments,  there  are  usually  tool  and  potting  sheds 
where  fowl  and  pigeon  manure  can  be  kept  dry 
without  having  to  build  anything  special  for  it. 
(2)  With  regard  to  the  well-known  fertiliser  which 
you  mention,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  stable  manure  in  certain  cases 
and  for  certain  crops.  The  same  statement 
would  apply  to  various  other  artificial  manures, 
and  all  are  lacking  in  some  essential  which  farm¬ 
yard  manure  can  supply.  Independently  of  its 
manurial  value,  farmyard  manure  has  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  increasing  the  humus  in  the  soil  and 
making  light  soils  more  retentive  of  moisture. 
This  property  is  a  very  valuable  one  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  many  crops  in  dry  seasons.  If  no  mamne 
is  given,  we  presume  that  your  soil  in  the  course 
of  a  number  of  years  would  get  very  short  of 
humus,  and  farmyard  manure  would  then  be  bene- 
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ficial.  If  your  soil  has  been  used  for  a  garden  for 
many  years  and  well  manured,  we  have  no  doubt 
you  could  grow  splendid  crops  with  the  manure 
you  mention  for  a  number  of  years  at  least. 

Worm  Casts  on  Lawns. 

Can  you  suggest  anything  to  prevent  the  above  ? 
I  have  tried  watering  with  lime,  which  brought  a 
large  number  of  worms  to  the  surface,  but,  as 
my  lawn  covers  a  considerable  area,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  treat  the  whole  of  it  with  lime- 
water.  Last  autumn  I  had  it  heavily  dressed  with 
sea  sand,  and  for  a  time  the  worms  kept  below  the 
surface.  I  have  also  tried  rolling,  without  any 
beneficial  result.  During  the  last  three  weeks  the 
surface  of  the  lawn  has  been  almost  entirely 
covered  with  soil  which  the  worms  have  cast  up, 
and  which  makes  it  look  most  unsightly.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  dress  it  with  which  will  either 
destroy  the  worms  or  prevent  them  throwing  up 
the  soil  ?  (G.) 

The  number  of  worms  in  your  lawns  indicates 
(hat  the  soil  is  rich,  and  contains  very  much 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  We  are  surprised  that 
you  have  had  so  little  success,  however,  in  driving 
out  the  worms  with  lime-water.  We  presume  the 
area  of  the  lawn  made  it  necessary  to  apply  only 
a  small  quantity  of  lime-water,  which  may  not 
have  reached  the  worms.  If  applied  in  wet 
weather  it  should  sink  more  deeply  into  the  soil 
than  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  We  should  also 
suggest  brine  or  salt  water,  which  would  destroy 
the  worms  without  fail,  providing  you  applied  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  sink  into  the  soil.  Sea  water 
is  moderately  rich  in  salt,  but  we  have  known  the 
water  of  the  Thames  at  high  tide  to  flood  some  of 
the  gardens  on  its  bank,  thus  driving  out  and 
destroying  the  worms  in  the  soil.  We  should  be 
the  very  last  to  advocate  the  total  destruction  of 
worms  in  the  soil,  as  very  little  will  grow  in  it 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  where  salt,  especially, 
has  been  used.  Worms  are  usually  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  grass  itself,  and  their  only  fault  is  in 
making  unsightly  worm  casts,  which  are  also  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  inconvenient  to  those  using  the 
lawns.  You  could,  however,  apply  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  lime  on  one  part  of  the  lawn,  and  brakish 
or  salt  water  on  another,  in  order  to  test  which 
is  more  efficacious  in  driving  out  the  worms  or 
reducing  their  numbers. 

Laying  Town  a  New  Herbaceous  Border. 

Will  you  give  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  any  suggestion  as  regards  the  laying  out  of 
a  new  herbaceous  border,  to  be  laid  out  in  separ¬ 
ate  colours,  which  are  blue,  white,  yellow,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  and  orange.  The  border  is 
193  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  broad.  The  position  is  east 
and  west,  facing  the  south,  with  the  garden  wall 
at  the  back.  Any  suggestion  will  be  thankfully 
received.  (Student.) 

If  the  colours  which  you  mention  are  to  be  kept 
in  separate  blocks  or  patches  along  the  border,  it 
will  have  to  be  the  chief  duty  to  keep  the  more  in¬ 
tense  colours  from  clashing  with  one  another.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  yellow  and  orange,  you 
might  have  numerous  shades  of  yellow  leading 
gradually  to  the  deepest  orange  you  have,  and 
then  scarlet;  but  we  should  not  make  blue, 
yellow,  crimson  and  orange,  for  instance,  to  clash 
with  one  another.  The  arrangement  of  colours  in 
those  lines  is  one  which  would  require  much 
ingenuity  aiid  forethought  to  make  the  arrange¬ 
ment  a  success.  For  instance,  unless  the  flowers 
were  all  of  one  kind  or  species,  you  would  be 
unable  to  get  them  all  in  bloom  together,  so  that 
there  would  be  gaps  in  the  colour  arrangement. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  flowers  used  should  be 
all  of  one  sort,  at  least  for  each  colour,  and  that  it 
should  come  into  bloom  about  the  same-  time  as 
the  other  coloured  flowers.  If  such  a  plan  were 
followed  out,  the  number  of  kinds  would  be  so 
reduced  that  you  could  scarcely  speak  of  it  as 
a  herbaceous  border.  If  you  intend  making  a 
feature  of  those  colours,  we  think  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  make  what  is  known  as  a  mixed 
border.  Such  a  border  is  "planted  with  large 
clumps  of  each  particular  flower,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  mass  to  produce  an  effective  picture 
on  that  part  of  the  border  for  the  time  being. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  plants  that 


may  be  employed,  provided  each  is  grown  in  a 
sufficiently  large  clump  or  mass  to  make  its 
presence  conspicuous.  Then  each  clump  can  be 
planted  irregularly  as  to  position  and  outline. 
Indeed,  the  masses  of  colour  may  be  of  various 
shades.  The  tallest  plants  need  not  necessarily 
be  always  at  the  back  of  the  border,  as  that  would 
produce  a  monotonous  and  even  regularity  of  sur¬ 
face.  In  other  words,  a  group  of  the  taller  plants 
might  be  inserted  here  and  there  near  the  front 
of  the  border,  so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  flat 
surface.  You  need  not  confine  yourself  entirely  to 
perennials,  nor  even  to  hardy  plants,  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  splendid  effect  with  a  mixed  border.  For 
instance,  you  could  plant  clumps  of  Carnations, 
clumps  of  Pinks,  night-scented  Tobacco,  and  even 
Salvias  and  Pelargoniums.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  could  also  make  very  good  use  of  certain 
bulbs,  which  would  have  a  fine  effect  in  the 
spring  time.  Then  over  or  around  the  bulbs  you 
could  sow  annuals,  such  as  Clarkias,  annual  Lark¬ 
spurs,  Godetias,  Evening  Primroses,  etc.  These 
would  be  growing  some  time  before  the  foliage  of 
the  bulbs  had  died  down,  so  that  when  the 
latter  disappears  these  annuals  take  their  place 
and  there  are  no  blanks  in  the  border.  From  the 
reserve  garden  you  can  also  bring  up  Stocks, 
Asters,  Celosias,  and,  later  in  the  season,  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  to  fill  up  any  gaps 
there  may  be  in  this  mixed  border.  All  this  might 
be  done  simply  for  a  display,  but  you  could  obtain 
large  quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  the  knife,  without  spoiling  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  border.  In  conclusion,  we  think 
you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  a 
new  and  interesting  feature  in  the  garden. 

Weed  or  Flower. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  enclosed  is? 

I  came  across  a  patch  of  this  while  spading,  some 
sixty  in  number.  Is  it  a  weed  or  flower?  (H. 
Hogan.) 

The  plant  you  sent  was  Campanula  latiloba, 
better  known  in  gardens,  perhaps,  as  C.  grandis. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  specimens,  we  should 
imagine  that  you  planted  out  a  little  bed  of  it  by 
way  of  increasing  the  stock,  or  that'  somebody 
else  had  done  so.  It  is  a  good  herbaceous  plant, 
and  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  flowers  being 
of  large  size,  of  some  shade  of  blue,  and  produced 
on  stems  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height. 

Garden  Shaded  by  High  Wall. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  in  your 
weekly  Gardening  World  about  some  bulbs 
which  I  have  got?  How  deeply  should  I  plant 
them  in  the  open  garden?  Will  they  require 
watering,  and  if  so,  how  often  ?  I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  12  ft.  by  4  ft.  There  is  a  high  wall 
three  parts  round  it  facing  the  north.  The  sun 
never  gets  to  it.  I  tried  cabbages,  but  failed. 
What  do  you  think  would  grow  there  best?  1 
have  got  a  cold  frame  and  should  like  to  grow  a 
few  Tomatos  next  summer.  When  shou’d  I  pot 
the  plants,  and  how  should  I  treat  them?  (A 
Constant  Reader.) 

You  do  not  mention  what  bulbs  they  are ;  but 
if  Hyacinths  or  Daffodils,  the  top  of  the  bulb 
might  be  planted  4  in.  below  the  surface.  Tulips 
might  be  planted  about  3  in.  below  the  surface, 
that  is  the  crowns  of  them.  No  watering  at  all 
is  necessary.  We  are  afraid  your  garden  is  very 
much  shut  in  to  grow  anything  except  plants 
which  delight  in  shade.  The  cabbages  must  have 
been  drawn  up  by  reason  of  the  want  of  sunshine. 
There  are  many  plants  which  would  be  happy  in 
such  a  situation,  including  London  Pride,  Prim¬ 
roses,  Polyanthuses,  Periwinkles,  and  any  of  the 
larger-growing  British  ferns.  There  are  also 
several  shrubs  which  would  succeed  under  such 
conditions ;  but  we  presume  that  you  prefer 
flowers.  We  should  hesitate  to  recommend  you 
to  grow  Tomatos  in  a  cold  frame  on  which  the 
sun  never  shines.  Tomatos  like  plenty  of  light 
and  air  at  all  times,  and  sunshine  when  they  can 
get  it,  to  induce  short,  sturdy  stems  and  plenty  of 
fruit.  If  you  very  much  desire  to  try  the 
Tomatos,  you  could  for  one  year;  but"  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  cold  and  wet  season  we  feel 
certain  that  the  Tomatos  would  be  a  failure, 
even  in  a  glass  frame.  In  such  a  situation  as 


you  have,  we  should  develop  or  collect  those 
plants  which  give  most  satisfaction  in  shady 
situations,  and  make  that  your  hobby.  For 
instance,  the  British  Ferns,  both  the  wild  ones 
and  some  of  the  numerous  garden  varieties,  would 
furnish  you  with  a  hobby  of  very  great  interest 
indeed.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  open  for 
you  to  grow  exotic  or  foreign  Ferns  that  were 
sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in  your  frames. 
British  Ferns.  however,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  profitably  occupy  more  than 
the  ground  you  mention.  Besides  the 
Primroses  we  mentioned,  there  are  many  other 
species  of  Primula  giving  a  succession  of  flowers 
till  quite  a  late  period  during  the  summer.  All 
of  them  have  more  or  less  showy  and  interesting 
flowers.  You  could  also  increase  the  interest 
of  the  hobby  by  raising  fine  strains  of  Primroses 
and  Polyanthus  of  your  own  selection.  They 
would  not  be  long  lived,  probably,  in  such  a 
situation  ;  but  you  would  always  be  able  to  get 
plenty  of  flowers  from  them  the  second  season 
from  seed.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  your 
opinion  upon  the  view  which  you  take  of"  the 
above  classes  of  plants  as  a  hobby.  We  would 
also  suggest  Solomon’s!  Seal,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Doronieum  plantagineum  excelsum,  and  any  of 
the  broad- leaved  Saxifragas. 

Digging  amongst  Raspberries. 

Is  it  right  to  dig  between  rows  of  Raspberries 
at  this  time  of  year?  (White  Alyssum.) 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dig  deeply  between 
rows  of  Raspberries,  nor  would  it  be  proper  to 
use  the  spade.  Those  who  look  well  after  their 
Raspberries  cover  the  ground  with  a  mulching 
of  manure,  grass,  leaf-mould,  or  something  else 
that  will  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  during 
summer,  this  being  highly  advantageous  to  the 
Raspberries.  In  the  autumn  or  early  winter, 
after  the  canes  have  been  pruned  and  tied  into 
position,  the  mulching  of  the  previous  year 
should  be  lightly  turned  into  the  soil  by  means 
of  a  steel  fork.  By  the  use  of  a  fork  you  will 
avoid  cutting  the  roots  of  the  Raspberries  which 
run  near  the  surface.  This  light  forking  serves 
not  only  to  turn  in  the  manure,  but  also  to  keep 
the  surface  soil  loose  After  this  the  ground 
should  again  be  mulched  with  some  convenient 
material  that  will  conserve  the  moisture  in 
summer,  and  also  nourish  the  Raspberries. 

Mariposa  Tulips. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Mariposa  Tulips, 
and  how  would  you  advise  me  to  set  about  the 
operation?  We  have  not  tried  them  before. 
(George  Weir.) 

You  can  plant  them  practically  any  time  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  beginning  of  November,  but 
the  earlier  they  are  put  in  the  soil  the  better. 
You  should  select  a  sunny  situation,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  heavy,  it  would  be  well  to  elevate 
the  beds  a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding 
level.  In  heavy  soils  plenty  of  gritty  material  or 
sharp  sand  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
leaf  mould  should  also  be  freely  employed.  In 
the  case  of  heavy  soils  it  would  also  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  place  some  sand  in  the  holes  made  for 
the  corms,  and  then  cover  them  likewise  with 
sand.  In  spring,  when  the  foliage  is  getting  above 
ground,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  afford 
shelter  by  some  means,  such  as  twigs  of  close 
brushwood  set  alongside  of  the  beds,  or  even  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  so  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the 
foliage.  Some  people  even  furnish  protection  by 
using  something  as  a  covering  to  the  beds,  but 
this  has  the  result  of  inducing  an  earlier  growth 
that  is  not  advantageous. 

Propagating  the  White  Jasmine. 

We  have  a  very  old  plant  of  the  White  Jasmine, 
which,  is  not  so  vigorous  and  free  flowering  as  it 
once  was.  I  would  like  to  raise  young  plants  to 
establish  elsewhere.  How  should  this  be  done? 
(Jasmine.) 

The  shoots  of  the  Jasmine  are  easily  rooted 
either  from  cuttings  or  layers.  At  the  present 
time  you  could  layer  some  of  the  shoots  in  the 
same  way  as  Carnations.  A  tongue-like  cut  is 
made  on  the  under  side  of  a  shoot,  and  this  is 
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opened  by  being  pressed  down  on  the  soil  and 
held  there  by  means  of  a  peg.  Some  -fresh  soil, 
including  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf  mould,  should  be 
placed  under  and  over  the  layered  shoots.  It  is 
now  rather  late  in  the  season,  otherwise  the  plants 
might  have  been  sufficiently  rooted  by  spring  to 
have  them  severed  from  the  parent  plant  in  March 
or  April.  At  the  same  time,  you  can  take  cut¬ 
tings  about  the  end  of  September,  and  place  them 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  to  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse 
during  winter.  See  that  the  cuttings  are  not 
allowed  to  get  dry  during  the  course  of  the 
•winter.  No  large  amount  of  watering  will  be 
necessary  as  a  rule,  though  the  cuttings  should 
not  be  neglected  in  this  respect.  Some  time  in 
March  you  can  introduce  the  pots  of  cuttings  to 
a  warm  house,  and  that  will  hasten  the  p-ocess 
of  rooting.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  each 
rooted  cutting  can  be  potted  off  separately  and 
grown  on  under  glass  until  the  weather  becomes 
favourable  for  planting  them  in  nursery  lines  in 
the  reserve  garden  or  directly  into  their  perma¬ 
nent  positions  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
grown. 

Doubtfal  Names  of  Plants. 

Being  at  a  large  show  recently  I  took  a  fancy 
to  a  few  plants  1  saw  there,  but  am  unable  to 
trace  them  in  any  ol  the  catalogues  or  the.  dic¬ 
tionary  under  the  names  I  was  supplied  with,  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  know,  through 
the  valuable  columns  of  The  Gardening  World, 
whether  the  following  plants  are  known  under 
any  other  name.  (1)  Gheronia  ixifera,  a  light, 
graceful  plant,  both  in  specimens  and  in  small 
pots ;  (2)  Jackerania,  a  foliage  plant  resembling 
the  Acacia  leaves,  very  finely  cut ;  (3)  Arragainum 
Ticktermus.  I  was  also  told  it  was  a  variety  of 
Japanese  Hop.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 
(D.  L.  J.) 

(1)  The  first-named  plant  was  exhibited  under  the 
name  of  Chironia  exifera.  The  first  of  these  names 
is  correct,  but  we  are  somewhat  doubtful  about 
the  second  name,  unless  it  be  a  plant  of  recent 
introduction  and  not  other-wise  recorded,  except 
as  it  appeared  at  the  show.  (2)  The  proper  spel¬ 
ling  of  the  second  name  you  give  us  should  have 
been  Jac-aranda  mimosaefolia.  This  plant  has  been 
in  cultivation  a  good  many  years  as  a  stove,  fine 
•foliage  plant,  recently  neglected,  except  in  a  few 
gardens,  where  it  has  been  kept  up  as  a  fine  foli¬ 
age  plant,  oi-  planted  out  in  a  warm  conserva¬ 
tory,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flowers  which  you 
show.  The  plant  must  have  been  a  good  height 
to  furnish  such  a  fine  panicle  of  flowers.  It  does 
not  flower  in  a  small  state.  (3)  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  could  not  find  the  third  name  in 
any  catalogue  or  dictionary,  as  we  are  unable  to 
do  that  ourselves.  The  proper  name  of  the  plant 
no  doubt  was  Origanum  Dictamnus,  which  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  or  rock-garden  plant  of  consid¬ 


erable  beauty.  The  name  Japanese  Hop  might 
have  been  applied  recently,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
Mint  family,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  wild 
Marjoram,  but  in  this  particular  case  named 
Dittany  of  Crete.  This  you  should  be  able  to  find 
in  any  good  herbaceous  catalogue,  and  certainly 
in  the  dictionaries. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(F.  D.)  1,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var.  ;  2,  Aster 
cordifolius  elegans ;  3,  Chrysanthemum  uligi- 
nosurn;  4,  Anemone  japonica  alba;  5,  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni. — (W.  R.)  1,  Berberis  Thunbergii ;  2, 
Clematis  Vitalba;  3,  Common  Privet  (Ligustrum 
vulgare) ;  4,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii ;  5,  Crataegus 
Pyracantha;  6,  Physalis  Alkekengi. — (A.O.W.)  1, 
Adiantum  caudatum ;  2,  Woodwardia  radicans  ; 
3,  Pteris  rotundifolia;  4.  Pteris  longifolia ;  5, 
Lastrea  aristata.— (E.  M.  R.)  1,  Gupressus  pisit'era 
squarrosa ;  2,  Cupressus  nutkatensis;  3,  Libo- 
cedrus  decurrens ;  4,  Thuya  dolobrata ;  5, 

Cupressus  lawsonianus  aurea  variegata  ;  6,  Thuya 
gigantea. 
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Vehicle  Accidents. 
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838  The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 

836  Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 

837  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
834  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 

838  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
834  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 

840  or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
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841  conditions  : — 
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831  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 

834  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 
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838  the  date  of  the  accident. 

834  5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
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gg  THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 
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PROMPT  DISPATCH  GUARANTEED. 


JESS' 


FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  2.  Substantially-constructed  wood  sides,  and 
2ft.  6in.  of  ends.  Half-glass  door,  complete,  with  lock, 

glass.  Ventilators  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  and 
necessary  irons  for  open¬ 
ing  ;  stages  for  plants 
each  side 

Painted  one  c'  at,  ere- 
fully  marked  in  readiness 
for  erection,  7ft.  by  5ft  , 
£2  10s.  ;  Sft.  by  5ft.,  £3  ; 
9ft.  by  6ft.,  £3  10s.  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  ;  12ft.  by  8ft.,  £5  ; 
15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  ;  25ft.  b.  10ft.,  £11. 
For  prices  of  Lean-to’s  see  list. 

AMATEUR  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOJJSE. 

Framework  substantially 
constructed  of  deal,  lower 
part  being  filled  in  with 
sound,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  house 
is  fitted  with  door,  com¬ 
plete,  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  pain'ed 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork,  aDd 
good  glass,  complete. 

7ft.  by  5ft.  ..£2  17  l 
9ft.  by  6ft.  . .  3  15  I 
12ft.  by  8ft.  . .  5  15  I 
20ft.  by  10ft.  ..  9  15 


8ft.  by  5ft. 
10ft.  by  7ft. 
15ft.  by  9ft. 
25ft.  by  10ft. 


For  prices  of  Lean-to’s  see  list- 


VILLA  CONSERVATORY. 

No.  8.  Handsomely  built, 
diagonal  panels,  door, 
lock,  lattice,  staging  each 
side,  top  and  side  venti¬ 
lators,  ironwork  for  same. 
Footpaths,  gutters,  and 
downpipes.  21oz.  glass. 
Painted.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
erection,  or  delivered,  erected,  and  glazed,  complete 
with  extra  coat  of- paint  at  Works,  within  50  miles. 

Packed  Erected  within 

L’gth.  W'dt’.  H’ght.  To  Eaves. 


on  rail. 
£  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
7  10  0 
9  0  0 
11  0  0 


50  miles. 
£  s.  d. 
9  0  0 
10  5  0 
12  0  0 
..  15  10  0 


ft.  ft.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

9  ..  6  ..  7  0  ..  4  6 

10  ..  7  ..  76  ..  50 

12  ..  8  ..  80  ..  56 

15. .9. .86. .56 
Tarred  Sleepei  s  to  erect  these  houses  on,  3d.  per  ft.  run. 

fiT'R.fiTTT, AT?.  T.TtVBT  CONSERVATORIES. 

No.  13.  Diagonal  panels, 
staging  each  side,  ample 
ventilation,  and  all  necessary 
ironwork,  21oz.  glass.  Foot¬ 

path,  gutters,  and  downpipes. 

Each  part  is  carefully  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  any  handy  person  . 
can  fit  it  in  a  few  hour*.  Kjg 
Painted  one  coat ;  or  delivered,  ~ 
erected,  and  glazed  complete, 
with  extra  coat  of  paint  at  Works,  within  50  miles. 

Packed  Erected  within 

L’gth  W’dt'.  H'ght.  To  Eaves,  on  rail.  50  miles, 
ft.  ft.  ft.  in.  ft.  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

12  ..  8  ..  8  0  ..  5  0  ..  10  0  0  ..  13  0  0 

15  ..  9  ..  8  6  ..  5  3  ..14  0  0  ..  18  10  0 

18  . .  12  . .  9  6  . .  5  6  . .  19  0  0  . .  25  10  0 

Erections  beyond  50  miles  at  proportional  pricey 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &e.,  in  summer. 
Made  of  yin.  thoroughly 
well-seasoned  red  deal 
boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 


glazed  21oz.  glass. 

1-Light  Frames.  £  s.  d. 
3ft.  6in.  by  3ft.  0  15  0 

4ft.  by  3ft.  0  18  0 

Oft.  by  4ft.  18  0 

3-Light  Frame. 

10ft.  by  i  ft.  3  0  0 


Painted  two  coats. 


2- Light  Frames. 
..  6ft.  by  4ft. 

8ft.  by  4ft. 
8ft.  by  6ft. 

3- Light  Frame. 
12ft.  by  6ft. 


£  s.  d. 
1  10  0 
1  16  0 
2  10  0 


3  10  0 


For  Span  and  J  Span  Hoof  Frames,  also  Pits,  see  list. 

PORTABLE  STABLE  AND  COACH  AND 

HARNESS  HOUSE. 

No.  64.  Constructed  of  good 
strong  materials  throughout, 
the  sides  and  ends  being 
covered  with  matching,  on  3in. 
by  2in.  framing.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  stout  boards  on 

_ strong  principles  and  covered 

with  felt,  complete  with  partitions,  doors,  windows,  iron¬ 
mongery  and  glass.  In  sections  in  readiness  for  erection. 
Suitable  Height  at  Height  at 

for  Length.  Width.  Ridge.  Eaves.  £  s.  d. 

1  Pony  and  Trap  14ft.  10ft.  10ft.  7ft.  9  10  0 

1  Horse  and  Trap  15ft  12ft.  12ft.  8ft.  12  0  0 

2  Horses  and  Traps  20ft.  12ft.  12ft.  8ft.  15  0  0 


CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Ltd.,  have  now  completed  the  re¬ 
building  of  their  Factory,  Warehouses,  &c.,  giving 
over  100,000ft.  Extra  Floor  Space,  and  having 
more  than  doubled  the  Machinery  and  Staff,  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  prompt  delivery  to  all  orders 
entrusted  to  them  (small  or  large).  For  the  last  20 
years  this  firm  have  supplied  Horticultural  Buildings, 
Poultry  Appliances,  Rustic  Work,  and  Wood  and  Iron 
Buildings  of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  for  cash.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  orders 
received  they  have  at  times  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  prompt  execution  of  same,  but  now  they  guarantee 
prompt  delivery  of  all  goods  manufactured  by  th  m. 
Their  prices  are  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  any  othe 
house,  and  good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  and 
workmanship.  If  you  have  a  small  or  large  garden 
we  strongly  advise  you  to  get  a  Catalogue.  A  post¬ 
card  and  one  minute  of  your  time  will  bring  you  the 
most  complete  and  most  handsome  Catalogue  in  the 
trade— 41 1  pages.  Study  it,  look  over  the  different 
sections,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  find  something  you 
are  requiring. 

Greenwich  Electric  Cars  from  all  the  Bridges  pass  the  door 

GIVE  XJS  A  CALL. 


BILLIARD  TABLES 


FOR  EVERYBODY. 

The  bed  is  of  thick  Slate, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
with  perfectly  flat  ground 
surface,  covered  with  super¬ 
fine  West  of  England  cloth. 
Mounted  on  stout  mahogany 
frame  fixed  with  adjustable 
screw  feet,  by  the  aid  of 
which  a  perfect  level  can 

_ _  always  be  obtainei.  The 

cushions  are  mounted  with  the  best  frost-proof  rubber, 
new  low  pattern.  Six  screw  top  brass  pocket  plates, 
with  strong  oord  nets,  well  leathered.  French  polished 
and  finished  in  a  first-class  manner.  The  accessories 
supplied  include  two  slide  mahogany  Marking  Boards, 
surmounted  with  ornamental  pediment  polished  to  match 
table,  twoAshCue=,  Spirit  Level,  Chalks,  Tips,  Wafers, 
good  P.est,  Rules  of  the  Game,  and  three  large  Balls. 

PRICES  OF  PORTABLE  BILLIARD  TABLES. 


No.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Three  Balls, 
inches. 

Cash  Price. 
£  s.  d. 

1 

..  3  10  by  2  1  .. 

..  li  .. 

..  2  17 

6 

2 

. .  4  4  by  2  4 

..  li  .. 

..  3  5 

0 

3 

. .  4  10  by  2  7  . . 

..  If  .. 

..  3  12 

6 

4 

. .  5  4  by  2  10  . . 

..  If  - 

..4  5 

0 

5 

. .  6  4  by  3  4 

..  If  .. 

..5  0 

0 

6 

. .  7  4  by  3  10 

..  If  ■■ 

..7  0 

0 

7 

. .  8  4  by  4  4 

..2 

.,  10  0 

0 

8 

..  9  4  by  4  11  .. 

..  2 

..  13  10 

0 

9 

. .  10  4  by  5  4 

. .  2  1-16 

. .  16  16 

0 

Carriage  Paid.  On  Approval. 
Full  Size  Tables  complete  from  30  guineas 

to  £150. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Special  Stands  for  same,  with  Four  Stout  Legs,  hand¬ 
somely  polished  to  match  Tables.  Sale  Price — No.  3,35s.; 
No.  4,  40s.  ;  No.  5,  50s.  ;  No.  6,  57s.  6d.  ;  No.  7,  67s.  6d.  ; 
No.  8,  80s.  ;  No.  9  (with  six  stout  legs).  97s  6d. 

INVINCIBLE  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 

Most  efficient  and  cheapest 
in  existence.  Requires  no  sunk 
stokehole  and  no  brick  setting. 
Will  last  all  night  without 
attention.  Will  burn  house 
cinders,  therefore  costs  next  to 
nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can 
fix  it ;  a  child  can  stoke  it. 
Success  guaranteed. 

_  Cost  of  complete  Apparatus 

for  Greenhouses,  with  4-in.  pipes,  flow  and  return  along 
one  side,  cut  and  fitted,  so  that  if  the  internal  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Greenhouse  is  given,  the  Apparatus  will  be 
sent  completely  ready  for  fixing,  an  advantage  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  all.  Securely  and  carefully  packed 
on  rail  at  the  following  respective  prices  :  Size  of  house, 
7ft  by  5ft.,  £2  15s.  ;  9ft.  by  6ft.,  £3  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £3; 
12ft.  by  8ft.,  £3  5s.  ;  15ft.  by  10ft.,  £4  5s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft., 
£5  5s. ;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  £6  5s.  Estimates  for  Complete 
Apparatus  for  any  sized  house  free  on  application. 
Write  for  prices  for  large  quantities. 

~  GARDEN  LIGHTS^ 

Well-seasoned  stiles,  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to 
tenoned  rails,  properly  rabbeted 
for  the  glass,  and  fitted  with 
2in.  sash  bars.  Unglazed,  with 
Glazed,  sufficient  glass 
Unglazed.  21  oz.  to  glaze  them. 
6ft.  by  4ft.  . .  2s.  9d.  . .  9s.  Od.  . .  6s.  Od. 

5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.  ..  2s.  6d.  ..  7s.  6d.  ..  5s.  Od. 

4ft.  by  3ft.  ..  2s.  3d.  ..  6s.  Od.  ..  4s.  Od. 

3ft.  by  2ft.  ..  Is.  6d.  ..  4s.  Od.  ..  2s.  6d. 

_  Iron  Strengthening  Bar.  1/-  extra. 

ROOFING  FELT. 

Patent  Asphaltic  Rolls,  25yds.  long  by  32in.  wide,  3s.  6d. 
Nails  for  fixing  Felt,  Is.  per  500. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

Suitable  for  Workshops. 
Dwellings,  Store  Ro  ms, 
Offices,  Stables,  Tool  or 
Potting  Sheds,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  purposes.  Doors 
and  windows  c  an  be  placed 
in  any  position.  Erected 
by  any  handy  man  in  a  few 
hours.  Every  size  in  stock. 
These  Buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  in 
sections,  to  bolt  or  screw 
.  -  -  together  at  the  corners. 

The  framework  is  of  2in.  by  2in.,  2in.  by  3in.,  and  2in.  by 
4in.  (according  to  size),  good  well-seasoned  timbers, 
covered  with  best  J:n.  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded 
matchboards.  The  roof  is  also  boarded  and  covered  with 
asphaltic  roofing  felt.  Good  doors,  con  plete  with  lock 
and  key  in  end  or  side.  Glazed  windows  in  any  position 
desired.  Necessary  bolts  and  screws,  everything  com¬ 
plete,  carefully  packed  on  rail. 


Length. 

7ft. 

8ft. 

10ft. 

12ft. 

15ft. 


Width. 

5ft. 

6ft. 

7ft. 

8ft. 

9ft. 


£  s. 

2  17 

3  5 

4  10 

5  15 
7  10 


Length. 
16ft.  .. 
20ft.  .. 
30ft.  .. 
35ft.  .. 
40ft.  .. 


Width. 
10ft.  .. 
12ft.  .. 
14ft.  .. 
15ft.  .. 
16ft.  .. 


£  s. 
9  15 
11  5 
18  10 
27  10 
32  0 


„  v  u  ,  TIMBER,  &c. 

Sash-bars,  Uin.,  3s.  ;  2in.,  3s.  9d. ;  21in.,  5s. ;  3in.,  5s.  6d. 

per  100ft.  ’  ’ 

Half-glass  Door,  5ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  6s.  each. 

,,  i>  „  6ft.  by  2ft.  6in.,  7s.  each. 

Matchboards,  jin.,  5s.  9d. ;  fin.,  8s.;  lin.,10s.6d.  per  square. 
1 1 1 1  ■  Floorboards,  10s.  per  100  square  feet. 

Feather-edged  boards,  6s.  6d.  per  square. 

Unplaned  Battens,  fin.  by  lin..  Is. ;  Jin.  by  2in  ,  Is.  9d.  ; 
|m’by  3m.,  2s.  6d.  ;  lin.  by  4in.,  4s  6d.  ;  lin.  by  5in., 
5s.  6d  ;  2in.  by  2m.,  4s.  6d.  ;  2in.  by  Sin.,  6s.  6d. ;  2in. 
by  4in.,  8s.  6d.  ;  2in.  by  5in.,  10s.  6d.  per  100  ft.  run. 

PORTABLE  IRON  COTTAGE. 

No.  301.  20ft.  by  17ft.  p  a 
Cottage,  Containing  4  fig.- 
rooms— 2  Bedrooms  9ft. 
by  7ft.,  Sitting-room  >  " 

13ft.  by  14ft.,  and 
Kitchen  13ft.  by  7ft. 

Everything  complete. 

Flooring,  Match-lining 
Felt,  Gutters,  Glass, 

Iron,  made  in  sections,  _ 

&c.,  ready  for  fixing,  py- 
£45  ;  or  delivered  and  yUA-  - » 
erected  completed  upon  customer’s  foundation,  £65. 
For  numerous  other  designs,  also  Illustrations  of 
Churches,  Chapels,  Mission  Halls,  Hospitals,  Club  Houses, 
Bunealows  Stables,  Workshops,  Schools,  Billiard-rooms, 
Drill  Halls,  &c.,<Sic.,  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free. 


NEW  SPAN-ROOF 
POULTRY  HOUSE. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 


MOVABLE 
POULTRY  HOUSES. 


3ft.  by  2ft. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 
5ft.  by  4ft. 
6ft.  by  4ft. 
7ft.  by  5ft. 
9ft.  by  6ft. 


6  in. 


STRONG  GARDEN  OR 

STABLE  BARROW. 

No.  267. 

Wooden  Wheel,  painted,  12in. 
sides,  with  shifting  handle 
board,  17s.  6s. 

FORCING  HOUSE 

No.  16.  Indispensable  to  every  grower  of  cucumbers 
tomatoes,  melons,  &c.,  where  a  succession  of  crops  are 
required  in  all  seasons.  Though  cheap  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  soundly  built, 
and  will  repay  its  cost 
in  a  season. 

Built  for  brickwork  3ft. 
high  ;  roof  ventilation, 
necessary  ironwork,  21oz. 
glass,  painted  one  coat, 
and  carefully  marked. 


Long. 

9ft 

wide. 

12ft 

.  wide. 

14ft. 

wide. 

ft. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

20 

..  8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0  .. 

13 

0 

0 

30 

.,  H 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0  .. 

18 

10 

0 

40 

. .  15 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0  .. 

22 

10 

0 

60 

..  22 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0  .. 

32 

0 

0 

100 

..  35 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0  .. 

50 

0 

0 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRA  TED  CA  TALOGUE.  Estimates  for  every  Description  of  Horticultural,  Wood,  and  Iron  Buildings.  Lowest  Possible  Prices. 
Good  Sound  Materials  and  Workmanship.  Surveys  by  Appointment.  NOTHING  TOO  SMALL.  NOTHING  TOO  LARGE. 

W.  COOPER,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heywood. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

1  In  autumn  tlie  leaves  of  the  Maple  pave  the  floors  of  thy  palace 
halls  with  gold.” — Longfellow. 


^  NOTICES.  vvw 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD"  is  published  by  MACLAREN 
and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Telegrams 
and  Cables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone  Number:  997 
Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price  One  Penny. 
Annual  Subscription  (Prepaid),  post  free,  6s.  6d.  United 
Kingdom  ;  8s.  6d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and  remittances 
generally  should  be  made  payable  to  Maclaren  and  Sons,  and 
crossed  London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by  Saturday 
before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL. — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts,  and  photo- 
graphs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Correspondents 
should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  give  name 
and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume.  The  Editor  will  not 
be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted  manuscripts,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  ordinary  care  will  be- 
exercised  to  ensure  return.  If  payment  for  photographs  or 
text  is  desired  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  only  the  actual 
photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 
All  contributions  of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions 
become  the  property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “  The  Gardening 
World."  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is  final. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to 
send  specimen  copies  of  “  The  Gardening  World  "  for  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  friends  and  will  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 

- X><*C=— — 


AH  AMATEUR’S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

XIII. 


Considerations  by  tbe  Way. 

‘‘What  would  you  say  our  English  gardens 
most  lack  ?”  was  a  question  once  put  to  me 
by  one  who  had  made  a  somewhat  critical 
study  of  the  subject.  “  In  the  small  villa 
garden  undoubtedly  it  is  lack  of  indivi¬ 
duality  ;  in  the  larger  gardens  it  is  often  the 
same  thing.  In  the  house  you  get  the  impress 
of  the  character  and  taste  of  the  owner;  in 
the  garden  you  very  seldom  get  this  distinc¬ 
tive  touch  of  character,”  I  answered.  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  conversation  that  com¬ 
menced  with  these  words,  and  it  seems  a 
thousand  pities  that  those  who  have  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  ardent  love  of  gardening  should 
not  have  it  put  before  them  more  often  that 
it  lies  with  them  more  especially  to  make  the 
English  garden  a  thing  of  greater  beauty  than 
at  present  it  is.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  this  matter  is  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  enthusiastic  amateur,  more  particularly 
as  it  concerns  smell  and  moderate-sized 
gardens. 


Monotony  in  Gardens. 

To  look  broadly  at  the  matter  is  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  this  monotony  and  sameness  are 
the  chief  blots  on  the  gardens  of  to-day.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  escape  them,  but  only 
rarely,  only  when  the  owner  is  aware  of  them, 
are  they  overcome,  and  something  of  distinc¬ 
tive  character  and  individuality  are  shown. 
Then,  and  only  then,  do  we  get  gardens  of  real 
beauty,  and  of  what  is  only  second  to  beauty, 
interest  and  character.  The  ordinary  house¬ 
holder  with  a  garden  in  which  he  is 
moderately  interested  seldom  realises  the  fact 
that  his  garden  is  an  almost  exact  replica 
of  hundreds  of  other  gardens  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  in  a 
small  enclosed  space  there  is  no  scope,  because 
there  are  gardens  quite  small  that  are  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful,  and  full  of  character  and 
interest,  and  what  has  been  achieved  can 
be  achieved. 

Eockwork  Edgings. 

With  the  autumn  season  comes  the  question 
what  shall  we  do  to  give  that  touch  of  charac¬ 
ter  to  our  gardens?  The  additions  or  altera¬ 
tions  need  not  be  extensive,  nor  need  they  be 
costly.  A  rock  garden  is  a  charming  feature, 
•but  it  is  not  every  garden  where  space  for  it 
can  be  spared ;  the  cultivation  of  such 
characteristic  plants  as  Alpines  need  not,  on 
that  account,  be  foregone.  Let  us  introduce 
raised  rock  work '  edgings  to  our  ordinary  beds 
and  borders,  not  necessarily  anything  very 
extensive,  raised  but  a  foot  or  so  (though 
fifteen  inches  is  a  better  height).  We  then 
have  a  surface  that  can  be  faced  with  beau¬ 
tiful  masses  of  glowing  and  dense  colour. 
There  are  often  long  borders  planted  with 
a  view  to  display,  more  especially  for  spring 
or  summer  effect.  At  other  seasons  these 
borders  are  somewhat  dismal  and  dull,  but 
give  a  summer  border  such  an  edging  as  I 
have  described,  and  plant  it  with  spring 
flowering  subjects,  and  so  striking  is  the  mass 
of  flowering  Alpines  and  other  rock-loving 
plants  that  it  will  quite  dispel  the  idea 
of  dulness  behind. 

Border  for  Spring  Effect. 

Or  take  the  border  that  has  been  planted 
for  spring  effect,  and  we  know  how  dreary 
such  may  become  during  the  summer  months, 
and  here  let  us  likewise  construct  one  of  the 
raised  edgings,  and  plant  it  with  summer¬ 
flowering  subjects,  and  at  once  we  have  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty.  I  have  written  on  this 
subject  of  raised  edgings  on  other  occasions, 
and  more  than  one  unknown  reader  has 
written  to  tell  me  that  he  has  made  practical 
use  of  the  suggestion.  One,  the  owner  of  a 
small  suburban  garden,  wrote  that  he  had 
long  wished  to  know  the  pleasure  of  growing 
Alpine  plants,  and  had  now  made  raised 
edgings  to  his  Rose  beds,  and  found  that  the 
plants  were  flourishing  and  flowering  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  manner,  and  that  the  decorative 
effect  was  excellent.  I  do  not  think  we  suffi¬ 
ciently  realise  the  value  of  the  cushions  of 
dense  vivid  colour,  dwarf,  and  long-enduring. 


such  as  are  yielded  by  this  type  of  plants, 
especially  when  planted  in  the  manner  in¬ 
dicated. 

Aubrietias,  etc. 

Even  an  edging  but  one  stone  deep,  slightly 
banked  up  with  earth  behind  the  stones, 
and  a  little  mortar,  rubble  and  sharp  grit 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  planted  with  plants 
of  a  not  too  rampant  habit  of  growth,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  and  can  be  made 
strikingly  effective.  Few  plantings  that  can 
be  devised  can  be  more  brilliantly  beautiful 
than  one  consisting  of  such  familiar  subjects 
as  the  mauve  and  crimson  Aubrietias,  yellow 
Alyssum,  and  double  white  Arabis ;  but  for 
these  a  sufficient  depth  is  necessary.  To  these 
may  be  added  such  fine  varieties  of  Saxifraga 
as  S.  Camposii  (syn.  Wallacei),  and  the  large, 
bold-leaved  S.  Megasea  Stracheyi.  Such  a 
selection  of  plants  as  this,  edging  a  border 
that  is  given  over  to  summer-flowering  sub¬ 
jects,  will  make  it  a  place  of  beauty  months 
before  the  border  itself  produces  any  display 
at  all ;  and  as  this  edging  ceases  to  flower, 
the  taller  growing  subjects  behind— the  main 
border,  in  fact — arrives  at  its  full  beauty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  raised  edging  is 
a  distinct  and  characteristic  feature,  and  also 
that  it  is  a  means  of  adding  vastly  to  the 
amount  of  colour  in  the  garden.  Often,  far 
too  often,  no  full  and  generous  display  of 
colour  is  attained  until  the  bedding  plants 
have  arrived  at  their  full  maturity  and 
luxuriance,  so  that  for  this  reason  also  the 
raised  edging  should  be  valued. 

F.  M.  Wells. 


A  Rare  Laburnum. 

(Laburnum  caramanicum.) 


A  casual  observer  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  believing  that  this  shrub  was  truly  a 
Laburnum,  for  it  differs  to  such  an  extent  in 
all  outward  appearances  from  the  other 
Laburnums  that  it  could  readily  be  mistaken 
for  some  other  genus.  In  addition,  its  flower¬ 
ing  period  is  quite  different,  for  while  the  other 
Laburnums  open  their  blossoms  in  early 
summer,  this  waits  until  late  autumn.  It  is 
found  wild  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  not  often  met 
with  in  cultivation.  It  forms  a  straggling 
bush  a  few  feet  high,  sparingly  clothed  with 
small  ternate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  are  borne  during  September  and  October 
in  large,  loose,  upright,  terminal  panicles, 
each  inflorescence  lasting  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks-  "When  selecting  a  position 
for  this  shrub  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  fairly 
sheltered  one,  for  if  exposed  it  is  sometimes 
injured  by  cold,  east  winds  being  more 
destructive  than  frost.  W  .  D. 


Alderman  Bolton,  who  has  accepted  the 
mayoralty  of  Warrington  for  a  third  year,  is 
an  enthusiastic  .Orchid  grower,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  collections  in  England. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Pampas  Grass  (Cortaderia  argentea). — 
Although,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  the 
above  may  not  be  a.  flower  garden  plant,  yet 
for  any  garden  of  moderate  size  it  is  well 
worthy  of  inclusion  for  autumn  and  winter 
effect.  The  huge  feathery  plumes  impart  quite 
an  oriental  effect,  and  if  planted  on  the  lawn  at 
some  distance  from  the  house  a  clump  of  Pam¬ 
pas  Grass  is  an  object  of  real  beauty  at  this 
season.  It  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and 
should  be  given  good  soil  to  start  with.  Spring 
planting  is  best,  when  the  flower  shoots  are 
over  and  growth  scarcely  commenced.  The 
site  may  be  prepared  at  the  present  time.  If 
the  staple  soil  is  poor  it  should  be  removed  to 
a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  replaced  by  good  loam  ; 
if  this  is  done  now  the  new  soil  will  have 
settled  by  early  spring,  and  strong  young  plants 
will  grow  away  rapidly  and  make  fair  clumps 
in  a  season.  In  some  districts  the  above  species 
is  not  quite  hardy,  and  by  some  Cortaderia 
jubatum  is  preferred,  but  in  the  latter  species 
the  plumes  are  more  erect  and  less  graceful 
than  those  of  C.  argentea. 

Work  should  now  proceed  apace  in  clearing- 
beds  and  planting  spring  flowering  plants. 
Eecent  frosts  have  effectually  applied  the 
closure  to  the  flowering  of  all  tender  subjects, 
and  as  a  good  stock  of  cuttings  will  now  be 
under  protection,  further  delay  is  useless.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  where  there  is  sufficient  accom¬ 
modation,  to  pot  up  old  plants  of  Pelargoniums, 
Heliotrope,  Fuchsias,  and  such  like,  as  these,  if 
successfully  wintered,  make  grand  stuff  for 
next  year,  especially  for  the  centres  of  beds, 
and  give  effect  very  soon  after  planting. 

&  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Unusually  severe  weather  for  the  time  of 
year  has  been  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  much  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees 
having  been  registered.  Fortunately,  the 
weather  was  dry,  and  a  fair  warning  as  to 
what  was  to  follow  was  given,  consequently 
the  damage  done  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
have  been. 

Every  endeavour  should  now  be  made  to 
clear  the  ground  of  everything  which  is  of  no 
more  use,  and  preparations  made  as  far  as 
possible  for  another  season’s  supply.  On  soil 
which  is  of  a  light  porous  nature  digging  and 
trenching  can  be  commenced  at  any  time 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  but  that  of  a 
stiff  retentive  nature  will  be  best  deferred 
till  early  spring  ;  but  it  is  a  capital  practioe 
even  with  this  to  break  up  the  surface  with 
the  digging  fork  and  apply  a  dressing  of  such 
ingredients  as  fine  mortar-rubble,  lime,  and 
wood  ashes,  as  by  so  doing  practically  the 
whole  of  the  soil  in  turn  becomes  weathered, 
This  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised,  espe- 
pecially  so  on  ground  which  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  a  number  of  years. 

Cabbage, — The  whole  of  the  plants  should 
now  be  well  moulded  up,  right  up  to  the 
hearts,  which  means  a  great  saving  in  case 
of  very  severe  weather. 

Turnips.  —This  very  important  vegetable 
should  receive  close  attention  at  this  season 
to  ensure  a  regular  supply.  Bulbs  which  ai-e 


fully  matured  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
sand  or  fine  cinder  ashes.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  too  many  should  not  be  placed 
together,  or  these  will  become  heated  and 
spoiled.  Place  a  layer  of  Turnips  and  a  layer 
of  ashes  or  sand,  bank  over  the  whole  with 
the  same,  ridge  shaped,  placing  a  few  tufts  of 
straw  on  the  top.  Those  which  are  in  a  less 
advanced  condition  should  have  a  little  of 
the  finest  soil  drawn  over  the  roots,  and  the 
latest  sowings  thinned,  leaving  them  about 
as  thick  again  as  usual.  If  a  suitable  variety 
has  been  sown  these  will  in  all  probability 
prove  to  be  extremely  useful  next  spring. 

Globe  Artichokes  — These  should  now 
have  the  old  flower  stems  removed,  and  place 
a  good  mound  of  cinder  ashes  round  the  stools 
of  each.  It  is  always  a  capital  plan  to  take 
off  ,  a  few  good  strong  suckers  and  pot  them 
up  in  seven-inch  pots,  when  they  can  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  some  other  place 
of  safety.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
best  green  French  variety,  indeed  the  only 
one  worth  growing,  is  much  more  tender  than 
the  commoner  kinds,  and  is  not  proof  against 
very  severe  frosts. 

Celeriac. — The"’whole  of  this  should  now 
be  lifted  ;  the  tons  trimmed  off,  and  stored  in 
sand  in  a  cool  sued. 

Box  up  Mint,  Tan-agon,  and  Chervil. 
Thoroughly  water  in,  and  place  in  cold  frames 
or  cool  orchard  houses.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenhami  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Potting  Soils. — This  is  a  good  time  to  place 
under  cover  plenty  of  the  various  soils  used 
for  potting  purposes  before  they  become  cold 
and  saturated.  Loam  dug  from  an  old 
pasture  at  this  time  will,  if  stacked  grass  side 
downwards,  be  in  prime  condition  foiT  potting 
when  this  work  becomes  general  in  February 
and  onwards  through  the  spring  months. 
Select  that  which  is  full  of  fibre,  and  dig  it 
about  three  inches  thick.  To  be  successful 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots  good 
fibrous  loam  is  of  first  importance.  Suffi¬ 
cient  decayed  leaf  soil  and  cow  or  horse 
manure  for  immediate  use  should  be  placed 
under  covei’,  as  should  sand,  charred  garden 
refuse,  peat,  etc.  Now  that  the  tree  leaves 
have  fallen  plenty  of  Oak  or  Beech  should  be 
collected  and  placed  in  a  compact  heap  to 
decay  for  use  next  year.  If  not  required  for 
other  purposes  the  coarser  leaves  may  be 
burnt  and  the  ashes  used  as  a  top-dressing  in 
the  garden,  or  incorporated  with  other  soils 
for  placing  about  the  roots  of  various  newly- 
planted  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Conservatory.  - —  Every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  keej:>  this  structure  bright 
with  flowering  plants,  of  which  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  will  now  play  an  important  part.  Some 
of  the  late-flowering  Michaelmas  Daisies  may 
be  lifted  and  potted  up  for  affording  variety. 
I  have  found  these  unique  for  this  purpose. 
Where  the  conservatory  is  used  as  a  retiring 
room  and  is  adjacent  to  the  dwelling,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  genial  warmth, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible 
by  admitting  air  in  the  morning  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  little  fire  heat.  Any  watering 


necessary  should  be  performed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  superfluous  water  mopped 
up.  Avoid  over-watering  any  flowering  plants 
in  such  structures. 

Plants  in  Bloom— To  maintain  these  in 
a  healthy  condition  great  care  will  bo  neces¬ 
sary  from  now  onwards  through  the  dull 
short  days  of  winter.  Above  all  things,  apply 
water  sparingly,  and  see  that  the  foliage  is 
kept  clean  by  weekly  spongings  with  tepid 
water.  Where  the  same  batch  of  plants  has 
to  remain  in  rooms  for  several  weeks  it  will 
be  obvious  that  extra  care  will  be  required, 
but  if  fresh  relays  can  be  had  from  glass¬ 
houses  then  I  advise  changing  them°  fre¬ 
quently.  k.  M. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Tritcmas. — As  many  of  these  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  a  severe  winter 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  some  protection, 
and  nothing  is  better  for  this  than  finely- 
sifted  cinder  ashes,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain.  These  can  be  applied  at  any  time 
now,  and  the  best  way  is  to  lift  up  the  long 
grassy  foliage  and  place  the  ashes  well  round 
the  plants  and  mound  them  up  to  the  crown. 
I  he  leaves  should  also  be  left  on,  as  they 
afford  considerable  protection.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Tritomas  are  the  small-grow- 
ing  kinds,  such  as  Diana,  Macowanii,  coral- 
lina,  etc.  ;  and  if  one  is  able,  especially  on 
heavy  soils,  it  is  advisable  to  take  these  up 
and  place  in  pots  for  the  winter,  as  it  is 
dampness  at  the  root  and  round  the  crowns 
that  does  the  most  harm  to  the  less  robust 
growers. 


“  craiuen. 


.  .  -rue  aeaa  nower  heads 

and  decaying  foliage  can  now  be  removed 
and  a  good  top-dressing  of  some  light  porous 
soil,  with  the  addition  of  finely-broken  rock 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  various 
dwarf -growing  plants.  It  should  be  pressed 
firmly  among  the  crowns  where  possible,  and 
m  whatever  position  alpine  plants  are  grq&v- 
mg— on  rock  bridges,  as  edgings  to  paths,  on 
the  front  of  the  flower  borders,  and  the  like— 
the  same  remarks  apply.  This  does  much  to 
protect  them  during  winter  from  dampness, 
and  makes  them  more  vigorous  when  they 
start  into  active  growth  again. 


A.  E.  T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

i  Indoors. 

Peach  Training— This  should  have  been 
treated  on  last  week,  but  want  of  space  pre¬ 
vented  it.  Although  not  quite  practical, 
perhaps,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  trained 
rather  closer  for  early  forcing  than  for  mid¬ 
season  and  late  supplies,  as  many  of  the 
varieties  are  prone  to  bud  dropping,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Peach,  but  no  overcrowding  of  the 
.shoots' must  be  tolerated.  The  bearing  wood 
ought  not  to  be  tied  in  less  than  two  inches 
apart,  three  inches  would  be  better.  Lay  in 
those  said  shoots  their  full  length  if  properly 
ripened,  spreading  them  out-  right  and  left  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  fan,  although  the  centre  of  the 
tree  may  be  more  open  than  the  rest,  as  it 
will  usually  make  itself  there.  Do  not  tie 
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the  ligatures  tightly,  allowing  ample  space 
for  expansion  of  the  wood,  using  small  cord 
for  the  largest  of  the  branches,  raftia  strong 
enough  to  last  one  season  for  the  wood  made 
last  year. 

As  soon  as  the  tying  is  finished  clean  up 
the  borders,  and  then  with1  the  garden  fork 
prick  up  the  surface  a  couple  of  inches  or 
so,  removing  inert  soil,  and  replace  with 
fresh  loam,  adding  a  five-inch  potful  of  bone 
meal  and  a  seven-inch  potful  of  wood  ashe'S| 
to  every  bushel  of  the  loam,  lime  rubble  being 
also  good  for  stone  fruits,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  same  pi’oportion  as  bone  meal.  If  the 
border  is  found  to  be  in  want  of  water,  apply 
a  good  soaking,  and  let  the  house  remain 
open  until  the  necessary  time  for  stai’ting, 
which  may  be  from  tlie  middle  of  the  month 
to  that  of  December,  stai’ting  with  a  night 
temperature  of  40  deg.  to  50  deg.,  according 
to  the  outside  temperature,  syi'inging  the 
trees  morning  about  nine  a.m.  and  again  at 
two  p.m.  on  bright  days,  admitting  a  little 
air  when  the  sun  raises  the  thei’mometer 
above  60  deg.  These  figures  should  be.  main¬ 
tained  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
when  a  slightly  warmer  temperatui’e  may  be 
given,  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
issue.  Succession  houses  as  the  ti’ees  become 
leafless  should  receive  the  usual  routine  in. 
the  matter  of  pruning,  washing  wood  work, 
glass,  etc.,  as  advocated  for  the  early  house. 
It. is  a  good  plan  to  fumigate  each  structure 
when  they  are  first  closed,  and  again  before 
any  flowers  open.  Allow  open  or  full  venti¬ 
lation  wherever  possible.  A  spell  of  frost 
will  do  good  to  the  trees,  and  it  appears  to 
have  sot  in  quite  early  this  autumn,  as  many 
as  18  deg.  being  registered  not  far  from  here 
on  the  17th  of  last  month. 

Outdoors. 

Planting  fruit  ti’ees  or  bushes  may  soon 
be  undertaken,  the  frost  having  hurried  off 
the  foliage  in  many  instances,  especially 
among  Currants,  Raspberries,  Pears,  and 
Plums.  Previous  calendars  have  dealt  with 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  vai’ious  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  what  remains  to  be  done  now  is 
a  shoifl  list  of  vai’ieties  found  to  do  or  give 
satisfaction  generally,  although  no  hard  or 
fast  line  can  be  laid  down,  as  locality,  soil, 
and  situatioix  have  to  be  studied  by  the 
planter,  but  the  kinds  of  fruit  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  in  this  issue  do  well  anywhere, 
that  is,  east,  west,  north,  or  south  ;  it  is 
Apples  and  Pears  that  require  the  most  selec¬ 
tion,  especially  Apples. 

Currants. — We  will  take  these  first,  as  red 
and  white  always  lose  their  foliage  first,  and 
may  be  moved  at  once.  Both  these  varieties 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years  as 
regards  size  of  berry,  notably  Comet  and 
Fay's  Prolific  among  the  reds,  probably  two 
of  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  Dutch  and 
Versaillaise  white  will  give  satisfaction,  and 
all  may  be  planted  5ft.  or  6ft.apai-t  each  way. 
While  not  saying  these  two  CuiTants  do  not 
require  rich  ground  to  crop,  well,  they  will  do 
where  it  would  be  fallacy  to  plant  the  Black, 
therefore  give  the  latter  the  best  ground  and 
where  more  moisture  can  be  had,  these  not 
objecting  to  a  little  shade.  The  best  Blacks 
are  Boskoop  Giant,  Carter’s  Champion,  Bald- 
wixx  and  Lee’s  Prolific,  the  former  having  the 
reputation  of  proving  immune  from  the  mite. 
These  make  large  bushes  when  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  as  they  should  be,  so  should  stand  6ft. 
asunder  each  way.  Small  bushes  of  either 
colour  may  be  planted  at.  half  those  distances 
given,  eventually  thinning  out  in  a  few  years 
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before  crowding  each  other.  Currant  bushes 
continue  to  give  good  crops  for  many  years 
when  attended  to  annually,  but  there  comes 
a  time  when  new  plantations  are  a  necessity, 
hence  the  value  of  the  above  remai’ks.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  during  much  frost  or 
when  the  soil  is  too  sodden,  but  this  autumn 
the  general  cry  is  the  ground  is  too  dry. 
Probably  before  these  lines  get  into  print 
things  will  have  changed  ;  in  any  case,  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  early  autumn  planting,  as 
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the  trees  can  better  withstand  a  dry  summer 
than  when  planted  in  spring. 

James  Mayxe. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Falling  Leaves.— The  sharp  frosts 
which  we  have  experienced  during  the  past 
few  days  has  brought  down  the  decaying 
leaves  in  great  numbers,  and  though  there 
are  yet  many  to  fall,  the  work  of  collecting 
them  can  be  proceeded  with.  To  the  gar¬ 
dener  there  is  nothing  more  valuable  or  more 
necessary  than  a  good  supply  of  well-decayed 
leaf  mould,  which  can  be  used  for  a  number 
of  purposes,  such  as  the  top-dressing  of 


shrubberies,  Rhododendron,  Andromeda,  and 
Azalea  beds,  for  nearly  all  sorts  of  pot  plants, 
etc.,  so  that  instead  of  wheeling  them  away  to 
the  l’ubbisli  heap,  as  is  often  done,  it  will  be 
well  to  place  them  all  in  an  enclosure  or  leaf 
pen,  as  it  is  generally  called.  They  should 
be  trodden  firmly  together,  which  will  forward 
the  decaying  pi’oeess,  and  by  so  doing  one 
will  be  able  to  get  a  great  number  in  a  small 
■space.  If  any  remain  from  last  year’s  supply 
these  should  be  thoroughly  turned  over  and 
stacked  xxp  at  one  end  of  the  pen,  and  if 
there  is  more  than  will  be  required  some  can 
be  wheeled  out  for  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
purposes,  or  on  to  some  vacant  piece  of 
ground  which  has  to  be  trenched  during  the 
w inter.  lor  new  flower  borders,  or  old  ones 
which  are  to  be  rejuvenated,  leaf  soil  in  com¬ 
pany  with  manure  is  most  valuable,  and  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  collect  and  store 
as  much  as  possible. 

Pyrus  erythrocarpa.— An  addition  to  the 

list  of  shrubs  which  have  highly-coloured 
foliage  in  autumn  is  always  welcome,  and  xo 
variety  of  recent’introduction  is  more  so  than 
this.  In  geixcral  appearance  it  much  re¬ 
sembles  Pyrus  arbutifolia,  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger 
and  more  pointed,  and  do  ixot  commence  to 
colour  till  quite  a  foi-tnight  later  ;  they  are 
also  a  rich  orange-red  entirely.  Another 
great  point  iix  favour  of  this  Pyrus  is  that 
the  leaves  are  not  at  all  injured  by  sharp 
fi’osts,  which  would  alone  recommend  it  to 
lovers  of  beautiful  coloured  shrubs.  When 
this  variety  can  be  obtained  in  quantity  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  fiixe  subject  for  bedding  ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  very  beautiful  as  a  single 
specimen.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  Hoxxse  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. — With  the  decliniixg 
days  discretioix  is  necessary  in  the  various 
methods  brought  to  bear  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  Orchids.  It  is  often  obsei’ved 
that  it  is  by  ixo  means  a  diflicxxlt  matter  to 
induce  maixy  of  the  members- of  the  Orchid 
family  to  thrive  in  a  satisfactory  manner  dui-- 
ing  the  growing  season,  yet  how  great  the  dis¬ 
appointment  when  the  resting  aixd  proper 
ripening  of  such  growth  has  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  such  a  manner- as  to  enable  the 
plants  to  pi’odxxce  equally  strong  growth  and 
flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner  iix  succeedixxg 
seasons.  It  used  to  be  a  commoix  saying 
amongst  Orchid  growers  that  moisture  and 
ventilation  were  the  two  principal  items  to 
be  considered  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
Orchids  ;  these  are  certainly  very  desirable 
accomplishments  to  be  achieved,  but  I  have 
foixnd,  after  all.  that  the  proper  maturity 
and  ripening  of  growth  is  a  far  more  difficult 
subject,  and  by  far  the  most  impoi-tant 
item  to  be  considered,  for  on  it  depends  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  future  well-being  of 
the  plaxxts. 

When  we  have  reached  the  dull  season  of 
November  many  members  of  the  various 
genera  of  Orchids  have  exxtei’ed,  or  are  just 
entering,  upon  their  dormant  season.  With 
those  that  have  reached  maturity  the  difficulty 
is  veiy  considerably  minimised.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  root  moisture  being  the  chief 
item,  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  must  be 
strictly  guarded  against.  It  is  often  observed 
that  when  plants  retain  too  much  moisture 
in  the  pottiixg  compost  for  a  prolonged  period 
black  spotting  in  the  foliage  may  occur,  the 
eyes  at  the  base  may  turn  black,  and  the 
rhizome  connectiixg  the  pseudo-bulbs  or 
growths  aixd'  roots  get  into  a  state  of  decay. 
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which,  although  it  may  not  he  apparent  at 
the  moment,  ultimately  leads  to  deplorable 
results.  The  ill-efEects  in  this  respect  are 
considerably  magnified  at  the  resting  period 
by  fluctuations  of  temperature,  often  caused 
by  the  changeable  conditions  prevalent  out¬ 
side  at  this  season.  Plants  never  appear  to 
be  greatly  affected  during  periods  of  low 
readings  of  the  thermometer,  providing  there 
is  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  and  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  What  the  plants  require,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  for  them,  is  such  conditions 
and  sufficient  moisture  only  to  retain  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  in  a  normal  state 
during  the  dormant  period. 

Immature  growth  at  this  season  is  far  more 
troublesome  to  deal  with  when  plants'  are 
growing.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  with 
due  discretion,  they  are  not  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  to  manage,  but  when  plants  are  just 
reaching  maturity  without  having  ripened 
their  pseudo-bulbs  they  require  a  lot  of  care. 
In  the  case  of  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  and 
allied  genera,  where  their  growths  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  substance,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter,  even  in  the  most  favoured  situations. 

Light,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  to  aid  the  ripening  growths  of  this 
description.  Thus,  in  the  fog-laden  districts 
of  London  and  other  large  towns,  how  greatly 
are  the  difficulties  increased.  Under  such 
conditions  one  has  practically  toi  depend  on 
artificial  heat  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
I  consider  it  advisable  to  bring  both  light 
and  heat  into  proper  use  for  the  purpose. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  hi  the  lightest 
and  driest  position  in  the  house,  where  they 
may  obtain  every  assistance  from  the  procur¬ 
able  light  and  at  the  same  time  will  obtain 
the  drier  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus,  while  receiving  practically  sufficient 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  to  retain  their 
normal  state,  there  is  less  possibility  of 
secondary  growths  making  their  appearance. 
It  is  sufficiently  early  enough  to  place  plants 
under  strictly  resting  conditions  when  the 
growth  is  thoroughly  ripened  and  the  endsi 
of  the  roots  have  become  sealed. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Weeping  Willow  ln  New  Zealand. — 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Weep¬ 
ing  Willow  in  New  Zealand  came  from  the 
Willow  tree  that  grew  beside  the  grave  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  In  the  year  1840 
H.M.  brig  Britomart  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Akaroa  (Bank’s  Peninsula,  Can¬ 
terbury).  The  object  of  the  brig’s  advent  to 
this  place  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen’s 
sovereignty  over  the  southern  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  and  thus  to  forestall  the  expected 
French  mission,  which  was  known-  to>  have  a 
similar  object  in  view  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Government.  Five  daysmfter  the  British  flag 
was  unfurled  the  French  man-of-war  L’Aube 
arrived,  but  too  late.  The  next  day  the  Comte 
de  Paris  entered  Akaroa  with  emigrants  from 
Bordeaux  to  found  their  expected  colony.  On 
the  voyage  to  New  Zealand  the  vessels  touched 
at  St.  Helena,  and  cutting®  were  taken  from 
the  Willow  that  grew  beside  the  grave  of  their 
great  countryman,  and  from  these  cuttings 
we  have  the  Weeping  Willows  in  New  Zealand. 

Batsford  Park,  Lord  Redesdale’s  lovely  seat 
near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  -and  where  the 
King  recently  stayed,  is  notable  for  the  many 
Japanese  plants  and  shrubs,  including  Bam¬ 
boos,  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  gardens.  A 
Kneciality  is  made  of  the  dwarf  trees,  and 
possibly  nowhere  in  England  can  a  finer 
collection  be  found. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broccoli.— No  time  should  be  lost  in  pre- 
paring  this  to  stand  the  winter.  In  some 
localities  there  is  great  difficulty  in  saving 
this  valuable  crop.  As  it  (the-  late  spring 
varieties  at  all  events)  .comes  in  season,  when 
other  vegetables  are  scarce,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  a  good  crop  of 
useful  heads  during  as  long  a  period  as 
possible. 

Where  labour  is-  plentiful  it  is  often  as  good 
a  plan  as  any  to  grow  in  an  open  quarter  of 
the  garden,  and  then  at  this  season  to  lift  the 
entire  crop  and  replant  on  a  sheltered  border 
having  a  western  exposure.  In  planting, 
incline  the  tops  to  the  north,  and  tread  the 
earth  firmly  round  each  plant. 

An  easier  method,  and  one  that  is  very 
successful,  is  to  take  a  good  spadeful  of  soil 
from  the  north  side  of  each  plant,  bend  the 
plant  over  to  the  north,  and  place  the  spade¬ 
ful  of  earth  up  round  the  collar.  All  this 
work  should  be  done  in  dry  weather  so  as  not 
to  “  bake  ”  the  soil. 

Storing  Roots. — Where  press  of  other  work 
has  delayed  the  harvesting  of  these,  no  time 
must  now  be  lost  in  having  the  work  done.  It 
is  often  advantageous  to  lift  and  trim  off  the 
tops  on  a  fine  day,  while  the  actual  storing 
part  in  sand  may  be  left  for  wet  weather. 

Turnips, — Ill  most  districts  it  is  hardly 
advisable  to  leave  out  the  white  and  yellow 
varieties  longer  than  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember.  Swedes  may  be  left  a  while  longer, 
as  frost  rather  improves-  the  quality. 

Celery. — Where  in  constant  demand  some 
method  must  be  adopted  to  give  efficient  pro¬ 
tection  from  frosts.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lift 
about  a  week’s  supply  at  a  time,  and  lay  in 
damp  leaf  mould  in  a  cool  place.  Otherwise 
a  good  supply  of  thick  spruce  branches  should 
be  at  hand  to  place  over  the  ridges  during 
hard  weather.  I  prefer  these  branches  to 
straw  or  bracken,  as  they  do  not  blow  about 
and  cause  a  mess,  and  can  be  removed  and 
put  on  again  with  very  little  trouble. 

General  Work — Continue  to-  wheel  in 
manure  on  frosty  mornings,  as  the  work  can 
be  done  then  without  cutting  up  walks  and 
carrying  soil  from  the  breaks  oil  to  the  paths 
with  the  barrow  wheels.  Digging  and  trench¬ 
ing  can  also  be  pushed  forward  during  suit¬ 
able  weather.  Charles  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Lawns. — Many  people  foolishly  think  (if 
they  think  at  all)  that  a  lawn,  like  Tenny¬ 
son’s  brook,  should  “go  on  for  ever”  without 
any  attention  beyond  mowing  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  roll.  This,  however,  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  ;  good  grasses,  like  other  good  plants, 
require  and  respond  to  good  cultivation. 
Moss  on  lawns  is  caused  either  by  insufficient 
drainage  or  by  the  soil  becoming  im¬ 
poverished.  In  either  case  the  finer  grasses 


become  weakened,  whilst  the  moss  and  the 
coarser  grasses  flourish.  The  following  dress¬ 
ing  will  in  most  cases  renovate  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  lawns  that  are  deteriorating  in  quality.  To 
every  100  square  yards  apply,  not  later  than 
the  New  Year,  141b.  basic  slag  and  91b.  kainit, 
then  in  the  spring  when  growth  is  commenc¬ 
ing  apply  to  the  above-mentioned  area  21b. 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  prices,  exclusive  of  car¬ 
riage,  are  about  :  Basic  slag,  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ; 
kainit,  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  nitrate  of  soda, 
11s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Most  of  these  will 
now  be  fit  to  cut  down,  but  on  no  account 
should  this  be  done  till  the  stems  are 
thoroughly  ripened,  or  it  will  tend  to  weaken 
the  plants.  Many  of  the  decayed  stems  can 
be  profitably  applied  to  the  protection  of  such 
plants  as  Gunneras,  Lilium  auratum, 
Montbretias,  Gladiolus-  The  Bride,  and  allied 
varieties,  which  are  certainly  not  hardy  in  a 
severe  winter  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Mig  nonette.  —  Autumn-sown  Mignonette 
must  at  this  dull,  damp  season  be  watered 
with  great  care,  as  any  excess  of  moisture  will 
cause  damping,  whilst  the  opposite  extreme 
will  weaken  the  plants. 

Brugmansias.  —  Where  specimens  of  these 
are  grown  they  should  be  cut  back  within  two 
eyes  or  so  of  the  old  wood. 

Roses — These,  whether  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  out,  should  now  be  pruned.  Com¬ 
mence  by  cutting  away  all  diseased  or  very 
weakly  growths,  and  where  too  thick  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  away  some  proportion  of 
healthy  wood.  In  shortening  the  young  wood, 
space  will  only  allow  me  at  present  to  lay 
down  the  sound  general  rule  that  the  weaker 
the  wood  is  the  more  closely  should  it  be  cut 
back,  and  vice  versa.  Dot  Roses  in  fair-sized 
pots  can  be  maintained  in  health  and  vigour 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  same  pots  if  the 
drainage  is  kept  right,  and  if  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  surface  soil  is  removed  at  this  season 
with  a  blunt-pointed  stick  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  top-dressing  applied,  consisting 
of  one-half  turfy  loam  and  one-half  well- 
rotted  cow  dung  for  H.P.’s,  and  horse  drop¬ 
pings  and  leaf  soil  for  Teas  and  H.T.’s. 
1  lace  in  a  cold  pit,  or  frame,  give  abundance 
of  air  and  very  little  water.  "  C.  C. 


Mr.  N.  E.  Hansen,  professor  of  horticulture 
and  botany  at  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
f  ollege,  has  been  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  various  missions,  notably 
on  a  trip  to  distant  lands  to  secure  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  originated  many  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  besides  having  introduced 
numerous  new  plants  and  trees  from  foreign 
countries.  He  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ex¬ 
perimenter  in  fruits  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Burbank,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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VEGETABLES 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND- 

X.  -CABBAGES. 


I  am  dividing  these  into  two  sections — first 
the  spring  ones,  and  second  the  summer 
varieties.  Cabbages  are  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  kitchen  gardener  ;  and  for  amateurs  one 
of  the  best  of  vegetables  to  rely  upon,  as  the 
plants  are  hardy,  and  very  substantial  when 
fully  grown. 

The  Soil  and  Situation. — A  medium,  heavy 
loam,  rich  in  organic  manures,  is  a  good  one  for 
this  crop.  In  very  nn  ist  soils  sloping  ground 
does  well  for  the  plants.  In  naturally  dry  and 


Cabbage  wrongly  planted,  the  roo's  being 
crammed  in  a  bole. 


gravelly  ground  hollows  are  the  best  places 
for  them,  and  plants  on  such  soil  are  still 
further  benefited  if  heavy  mulches  are  put  on. 
Any  littery  manure,  grass  from  the  lawn,  and 
similar  material  will  do  for  the  mulching. 

Raising  the  Seedlings  for  SpringCabbages. 

—The  best  time  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
southern  counties  is  about  August  1st,  and 
again  on  August  15th;  in  northern  counties 
July  20th  and  August  1st.  Two  sowings  are 
better  than  one.  If  the  autumn  is  very  hot 
the  plants  from  the  later  sowing  are  likely  to 
be  the  best,  while  those  resulting  from  the 
earlier  sowing  will  be  the  best  if  the  autumn  is 
a  cold,  sunless  one. 

Select  a  border  where  this  kind  of  vegetable 
has  not  been  grown  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  always  well  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  soil 
which  has  been  occupied  by  other  crops 

Broadcast  sowing  is  the  better  plan, "as  the 
seedlings  are  nearly  always  overcrowded  in 
drills.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  them  a 
quarter  inch  deep.  Transplant  when  the  seed'- 
lings  are  two  inches  high,  this  time  selecting  a 
warm,  sheltered  border. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  finally  plant 
in  their  permanent  quarters,  where  tne  soil 
should  be  moderately  rich  and  firm,  just  like 
that  which  I  recommended  for  Brussels  Sprouts 
An  open  quarter  should  be  selected,  the  plants 
being  put  out  in  rows  twenty  inches  apart,  the 
small  varieties  at  fifteen  inches  apart  in’  the 
rows  and  the  large  ones  eighteen  inches. 

Winter  and  Spring  Treatment.— Keep  the 
surface  soil  open  and  weeds  destroyed  through¬ 
out  the  late  autumn.  Draw  up  some  soil°to 
the  stems  before  severe  frosts  come,  and  so 
prevent  the  stems  being  frozen.  In  the  spriiv 
commence  hoeing  between  the  rows  early,  even 
when  there  are  not  any  weeds  visible';  the 


loosening  of  the  surface  soil  will  assist  the 
growth  of  the  plants  by  admitting  air  and 
warmth  to  the  roots.  Also  scatter  Thomson’s 
vegetable  manure  on  the  soil,  to  lie  washed  in, 
at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  square  yard  of 
ground ;  or  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
square  yard  given  twice  will  hasten  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  hearts. 

Varieties  for  Spring  Use.— Ellam’s  Early 
Dwarf,  Lnfield  Market,  Offenkam,  Wheeler’s 
Imperial. 

Raising  Seedlings  for  Summer  Use. — 

In  this  instance  also  sow  the  seeds  broadcast 
on  an  open  border  during  March  and  April. 
It  the  weather  and  the  soil  is  very  dry  at  the 
time  of  sowing  rake  ofi  the  surface  soil,  water 
that  below  through  a  rosed  watering-can,  sow 
the  seeds  and  cover  them  with  the  dry  soil 
previously  taken  off.  It  is  wonderful  how 
quickly  germination  takes  place  when  the  seeds 
are  so  treated. 

Transplant  to  nursery  bids,  and  in  due  time 
to  permanent  quarters.  Allow  a  similar  space 
between  the  rows  and  the  plants  in  them,  as 
advised  for  those  planted  in  the  autumn. 

The  situation  should  be  one  several  yards 
distant  from  Dwarf  Runner  Beans,  Peas  and 
Sweet  Peas,  as  the  Cabbages  rob  such  crops  of 
much  nourishment  and  so  injure  their  bearing 
qualities. 

V  atering  directly  the  plants  are  put  out, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  will  claim  atten¬ 
tion  if  the  weather  remains  drv.  Pour  in  liquid 
manure  freely  between  the  rows  in  addition  to 
having  the  soil  rich  for  this,  the  summer  and 
autumn  supply. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases.-— These  plants 
are  subject  to  the  same  attacks  as  Broccoli, 
and  I.  refer  my  readers  to  the  chapter  on 
Broccoli  culture  for  information  on  this  point. 
(See  illustration  for  “  Clubbing  of  the  Roots.”) 


Cabbage  plant  badly  “clubbed.”  The 
wart-like  swellings  on  the  roots  are 
caused  by  a  fungus,  and  kills  the  plants 
when  badly  atfecte  1. 

Commence  cutting  Cabbages  directly  the 
hearts  are  formed  and  feel  somewhat  firm  to 
the  touch.  A  young  heart  is  better  than  one 
cracking  with  age  and  caterpillar-eaten. 

Varieties  for  Summer  Use. — Little  Pixie, 
Mein’s  No.  1,  St.  John’s  Day,  Heartwell  Early 
Marrow.  Early  Dwarf  York,  Nonpareil  Im¬ 
proved  Dwarf. 

In  season  Rom  March  to  November. 

G. 


Scorzonera. 

Ibis  is  by  no  means  a  common  vegetable 
m  guldens,  but  we  consider  it  is  much  neg¬ 
lected,  considering  its  wholesome  nature  ami 
the  medicinal  properties  which  doctors  con¬ 
sider  it  possesses.  One  of  these  is  its  cooling 
effects  and  value  as  an  anti-fever  article  of 
rood.  It  is  also  known  as  the  common  Viper's 
Crass,  and  botanically  as  Scorzonera  his 
panica.  Although  perennial,  it  is  convenient 
to  glow  it  as  an  annual  in  the  same  way  as 
Carrots  or  Parsnips,  as  the  root  is  then  fit 
lor  use.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Compositae.  as  the  Dandelion,  and 


SCORZONERA. 

would  be  similar  in  many  respects  in  its 
quality  and  composition.  The  roots,  however 
of  this  plant  are  cooked  and  used  in  the 
kitchen  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  fresh  root, 
when  dug  from  the  ground,  is  always  much 
more  slender  than  that  of  a  Carrot.'  and  in¬ 
deed  would  remind  one  more  of  that  of  the 
Dandelion.  The  skin  during  the  first  autumn 
is  brown,  but  later  becomes  more  nearly  black. 
The  flesh,  however,  is  white. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  all  that  is 
necessary  is  good  garden  soil  which  has  been 
deeply  dug  or  trenched  so  as  to  encourage 
long  and  straight  roots.  Seeds  are  obtain¬ 
able,  and  may  be  sown  at  any  time  between 
the  end  of  March  and  the  end  of  April.  The 
lines  should  be  a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  6in.  or  8in.  in  the  rows  when 
they  are  sufficiently  large  to  show  which  are 
the  strongest.  After  that,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and 
the  surface  frequently  stirred,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  vegetables. 
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and  True. 


Sage  (Salvia  officinalis). 


Green  Globe  Artichoke  (Cynara  Scolymus). 
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General  Remarks. 

In  large  gardens  all  the  vegetables  and 
herbs  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  would 
be  cultivated,  though  in  some  few  instances 
the  owners,  having  preferences  or  likes  and 
dislikes,  will  leave  out  some  of  them.  All  of 
them  are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  we  heie 
introduce  a  variety  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  their  general  cultivation.  Even  in 
small  gardens  many  of  the  neglected  herbs  and 
salad  plants  may  be  grown  to  advantage 
even  in  preference  to  the  common  kinds, 
which  are  often  troublesome  to  grow  in 
small  gardens,  especially  those  which  have 
been  used  as  gardens  for  a  long  period. 
Where  facilities  exist  it  might  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  cultivate  the  scarcer  plants  in  small 
gardens,  and  to  buy  the  common  ones  in  the 
ordinary  market  or  greengrocer’s  shop. 

The  troubles  and  difficulties  with  insect  and 
fungoid  enemies  are  often  great  in  small 
gardens,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  there  may  be  neglected 
gardens  where  all  sorts  of  enemies  are  allowed 
to  flourish.  Most  trouble,  perhaps,  is  occa¬ 
sioned  with  Potatos,  Onions  and  Carrots, 
though  we  think  the  difficulties  in  each  case 
may  be  overcome  with  close  attention  and 
perseverance.  Many  of  the  less  common 
herbs  and  vegetables  have  fewer  enemies  than 
the  more  generally  cultivated  ones,  so  that 
their  cultivation  would  not  occasion  any  great 
difficulty  in  gardens  where  light  and  air — that 
is,  exposure — is  sufficient  for  their  well-being. 
Even  the  tables  of  the  humble  might  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  these  vegetable  delicacies, 
which  are  both  wholesome  and  serve  to  give 
that  variety  which  adds  relish  to  the  table. 

Chicory. 

The  ordinary  form  of  Chicory  is  a  British 
plant,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Seeds  are  always  readily 
obtainable,  and  may  be  sown  in  drills,  in  well- 
prepared  soil,  1ft.  apart,  in  May  or  June. 
When  the  seedlings  are  well  up  they  should 
be  thinned  to  6in.  or  8in.  apart,  leaving  the 
stronger  plants.  If  the  soil  is  light,  rich  and 
open,  cultivation  will  be  of  the  easiest,  as 
frequent  hoeing  is  all  that  is  necessary  during 
the  summer  months  to  encourage  vigorous 
growth. 

The  leaves  of  Chicory  are  sometimes  boiled 
whole  as  a  vegetable,  but  the  form  in  which 
they  are  most  relished  is  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  salad  bowl.  For  this  purpose  they  may 
be  had  summer  and  winter.  During  summer, 
as  soon  as  large  enough,  the  plants  may  be 
covered  with  flower-pots  or  something  that 
will  keep  them  dark  in  order  to  blanch  the 
leaves,  or  the  latter  may  be  tied  up  and  the 
tender  central  ones  only  used,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Lettuce. 

Those  who  desire  to  use  the  leaves  in  winter 
may  do  so  by  lifting  some  of  the  roots  and 
planting  them  firmly  in  boxes — or  even  in 
pots — of  any  light  soil  and  placing  them  in 
heat.  Mild  heat  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
development  of  leaves,  though  it  may  be 
raised  to  55  degs.  or  60  degs.  to  encourage  a 
more  rapid  growth.  At  the  same  time  the 


plants  should  be  kept  in  darkness  by  covering 
them  up  by  any  convenient  method.  The 
boxes  may  also  be  placed  in  the  Mushroom 
house,  and  thus  minimise  the  trouble  of 
covering  up.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  large 
enough  they  are  fit  for  use  in  the  salad  bowl. 

A  large  variety  named  Witloof  is  sometimes 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  from  what  we 
know  of  it  it  has  little  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  one.  Our  illustration  shows  two 
roots  that  had  been  dug  up  before  the  leaves 
died  down.  They  were  very  much  forked,  but 
this  is  the  usual  method  of  growth,  and  as 
the  roots  are  not  used  for  the  table  there  is 
no  necessity  for  growing  slmpely  taproots. 

Tarragon. 

Both  this  and  the  above  plant  belong  to  the 
composite  family,  but  while  Chicory  is  allied 
to  the  Dandelion,  Tarragon  is  more  closely 
identified  with  Wormwood  and  Mugwort.  In 
its  essential  characteristics  it  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either  in  flavour.  The  foliage  is 
the  part  used  for  seasoning  various  dishes, 
and  also  for  use  in  the  salad  bowl.  The  leaves 
are  aromatic  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  even 
in  their  fresh  state,  and  therefore  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  bitter  taste  of  Wormwood. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  arid 
is  somewhat  more  tender  than  Chicory.  It 
is  advantageous,  therefore,  to  place  some  pro¬ 
tective  material  around  the  crowns  in  winter. 

Seeds  of  this  uncommon  herb  are  not  ob- 
tainablej  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  old  plants  by  division  in  March  or 
April,  or  by  cuttings  taken  when  the  plants 
are  commencing  growth  in  spring.  Shoots 
may  also  be  taken  off  during  the  summer 
months,  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  under  hand-lights  or  in  a  cold  frame. 
As  the  old  plants  are  liable  to  die  off  occa¬ 
sionally,  it  is  well  to  keep  up  a  stock  by 
propagating  a  few  plants  every  year.  This  is 
easily  done,  as  the  quantity  required  is  never 
a  large  one,  and  the  plants  grow  freely  during 
summer. 

Those  who  require  a  supply  in  winter  may 
lift  a  plant  or  two,  placing  them  in  a  box  of 
light  soil  and  standing  them  in  a  house  with 
a  gentle  heat  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with 
Mint.  This  boxing  up  is  done  before  the 
advent  of  severe  weather  in  autumn,  the 
present  being  the  best  time  for  the  purpose. 
Tarragon  might  also  be  had  for  seasoning  in 
the  dry  state  by  cutting  the  shoots  and  drying 
them  in  an  airy  shed,  not  exposed  to  sunshine 
in  the  same  way  as  is  sometimes  done  with 
Parsley.  The  dried  material  would  scarcely 
answer  for  the  making  of  salads. 

Potato  Up-to-Date. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  that  this  ex¬ 
cellent  field  Potato  had  become  largely  de¬ 
generated  and  liable  to  disease,  it  is  still 
extensively  cultivated  with  success,  even  in 
Ireland,  where  the  conditions  of  climate  are 
highly  favourable  to  the  fungus  and  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  Potato.  The  tubers  are 
not  always  of  the  same  shape,  but  numerous 
well-formed  and  pebble-shaped  tubers  may  be 
selected  suitable  even  for  exhibition  purposes, 
as  we  had  ample  evidence  at  Vincent  Square 
on  the  24th  ult.  All  the  eyes  are  shallow,  and 


more  particularly  at  the  apex,  where  they  are 
generally  the  deepest.  The  skin  is  white  and 
slightly  rough,  but  not  to  a  great  degree,  so 
that  exhibitors  have  no  difficulty  in  making  it 
look  smooth  and  clean  on  the  exhibition  table. 
Its  table  quality  has  still  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  for  that  purpose  we  feel  sure  it  will 
be  grown  for  many  years  yet,  provided  culti¬ 
vators  attend  to  the  rules  which  govern  good 
cultivation  and  to  the  selection  and  change  of 
seed.  One  little  fault  we  should  place  against 
it  is  that  the  tubers  are  sometimes  grown  too 
large. 

Carrot  New  Red  Intermediate. 

The  above  is  no  doubt  a  selection  from 
James’  Intermediate,  which  has  long  been 
grown  as  a  standard  variety  in  this  country. 
Tire  name  “  Intermediate  ”  is  applicable  to  its 
length,  as  it  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
Long  Bed  Surrey  or  Altrincham  and  the  horn 
or  stump-rooted  Carrots.  The  specimen  from 
which  our  photograph  was  taken  measured 
20in.  even  after  the  removal  of  the  tip  of  the 
root.  Its  smooth  and  even  or  taper  form  is 
due  to  the  art  of  the  cultivator,  who  not  only 
trenches  the  soil,  breaking  it  up  finely,  but 
makes  holes  at  regular  intervals  apart,  so 
that  only  one  root  to  a  hole  may  be  grown. 

The  holes  are,  of  course,  filled  up  with  finely 
sifted  soil  consisting  of  loam,  wood  ashes,  leaf 
mould,  and  even  sand.  The  sifting  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  the  stones  and 
clods  of  earth,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  young  root  when 
penetrating  the  soil  perpendicularly.  A 
straight  course  is  essential  to  the  form  of  the 
root  and  its  length.  When  the  holes  are 
filled  up  with  the  compost  just  mentioned  it 
is  pressed  down  quite  firmly  before  sowing  a 
few  seeds  on  the  top.  After  the  seedlings 
have  germinated,  the  strongest  one  is  retained 
and  the  rest  weeded  out.  A  large  dibble  is  used 
for  making  the  holes.  This  system  is  seldom 
resorted  to  except  for  the  production  of 
shapely  exhibition  roots. 

The  New  Red  Intermediate  is  considered 
superior  to  James’  Intermediate,  as  it  grows 
about  twice  the  size  even  under  ordinary  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  skin  is  of  a  clear  bright  red 
colour,  close  in  texture,  and  so  thick  as  to 
leave  only  a  very  small  core.  It  is  a  very 
popular  variety  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
is  also  equally  excellent  for  table  purposes. 
For  ordinary  home  consumption  roots  of  suit¬ 
able  size  and  good  shape  may  be  obtained 
from  ground  that  is  simply  trenched  and  well 
broken  up  in  the  usual  way.  In  order  to 
favour  shapely  roots  no  farmyard  manure 
should  be  put  into  the  ground  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  previous  to  sowing,  and  even 
what  is  given  should  be  put  well  down. 
Good  cultivators  will  select  soil  that  has  been 
well  manured  for  some  previous  crop.  Various 
sowings  are  made  according  to  the  variety, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  tender 
young  roots,  but  the  main  crop  need  not 
be  sown  before  „  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April. 

Common  Marjoram. 

In  British  gardens  two  or  three  species  of 
Marjoram  are  usually  cultivated,  namely. 
Common  Marjoram  and  Sweet  or  Knotted 
Marjoram  and  pot  Marjoram.  Sweet  Mar¬ 
joram  is  usually  grown  as  an  annual,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  quite  hardy  in 
this  country.  The  common  Marjoram,  which 
we  represent,  is  a  native  of  Britain  and 
perennial,  so  that  when  once  a  stock  of  it  has 
been  obtained  it  is  only  necessary,  when  re¬ 
newing  overgrown  beds  or  patches,  to  lift  the 
plant  and  cut  it  up  into  pieces,  using  the 
more  vigorous  young  crowns,  which  may  be 
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found  on  the  outside  of  the  clump.  This 
species  is  so  easily  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
Britain  that  no  gardener  need  be  without  a 
>.  stock  whose  garden  is  sufficiently  open  to 
(i  favour  growth. 

The  leaves  are  the  part  of  the  plant  utilised 
in  cookery  for  seasoning  or  flavouring.  The 
plant  is  allied  to  Mint  and  Thyme,  so  that  the 
leaves,  while  possessing  similarly  aromatic 
flavour,  are  quite  different  from  either  of 
those  plants.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
drying,  so  as  to  furnish  a  supply  in  winter 
in  the  same  way  as  Sage,  Mint,  Tarragon, 
I  and  Parsley.  If  grown  in  the  form  of  a  bed, 
the  plants  should  be  at  least  6in.  to  8in. 
apart,  and  12in.  between  the  lines.  Those 
who  have  not  a  stock  can  readily  obtain  one 
by  sowing  seeds  in  a  gentle  heat  in  March, 
and  after  transplanting  at  least  once  into 
boxes  and  hardening  them  off  to  be  planted 
j  out  when  the  weather  becomes  genial  in  May. 
Our  illustration  represents  shoots  that  are 
rather  too  far  advanced  to  get  their  best 
qualities.  They  should  be  cut  just  as  the 
stems  are  covered  with  fresh  green  leaves 
and  just  commencing  to  flower.  They  have 
then  acquired  all  the  qualities  for  which  they 
k  are  appreciated. 

Onion  Holborn  Exhibition. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  Onion,  especially 
i  the  large  ones,  are  still  very  liable  to  vary 
in  shape  from  seeds,  notwithstanding  the 
r  careful  selection  to  which  they  have  been 
.<  subjected.  Ailsa  Craig  is  the  chief  offender 
in  this  respect.  The  typical  bulb  should  be 
oval  in  outline,  while  others  drop  away  at 
the  neck,  making  them  oblate  or  flattened. 

1  Even  then  there  are  difference's  of  colour, 
growth  and  behaviour  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  coming  into  this  shape.  That  which  we 
represent  was  a  beautiful  bulb,  somewhat 
flattened  on  the  top,  4fin.  in  diameter  and 
16in.  in  circumference.  The  skin  was  straw- 
coloured,  with  a  tint  of  pale  brown  in  places, 
especially  near  the  top,  but  this  would  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  age  of  the  scales 
left  on  the  bulb.  Its  size  would  place  it 
amongst  the  giants  of  its  kind,  and  all  the 
race  seem  to  uphold  their  traditions,  while 
the  popular  and  standard  old-fashioned  varie¬ 
ties  still  remain  small. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  or  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  bulbs  of  the  largest  size, 
two  methods  are  pursued.  The  one  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  in  the  usual  way  and  sow  at 
the  end  of  summer  or  early  in  autumn,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  what  is  known  as  winter 
:  Onions.  This  method  is  not  much  pursued  at 
the  present  day  for  the  production  of  bulbs 
of  the  largest  size  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Our  winter  really  puts  such  a  check  upon 
growth  that  the  bulbs  usually  only  reach  a 
limited  size  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
period. 

Within  recent  years  the  practice  has  been 
adopted  of  sowing  seeds  under  glass  early  in 
the  year,  and  usually  this  is  some  time  in 
January,  earlier  or  later,  and  even  sometimes 
in  February.  The  practice  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  boxes  and  place  them  in  some  house 
with  a  temperature  of  45  degrees.  This  in- 
!  duces  the  seeds  to  germinate,  and  after  they 
have  thrown  up  the  second  leaf  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  other  boxes  of  richer  soil. 
Very  careful  watering  is  necessary  at  such  a 
dull  period  of  the  year  to  prevent  the  young 
cnions  from  damping  off. 

If  they  are  sown  early  in  January,  they 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting  to  other  boxes, 

'  about  5in.  deep,  about  the  end  of  February. 
Good,  rich  soil  is  advantageous  for  this  pur- 
!  pose,  provided  the  boxes  are  well  drained 
and  the  soil  pressed  down  firmly  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  Onions  in  them  at  2m.  or  3in.  apart 
each  way.  At  this  period  the  boxes  should 


be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  to 
give  the  leaves  all  the  advantage  of  light. 
The  temperature  may  now  be  55  degrees  to 
60  degrees  at  night,  with  a  little  ventilation 
at  the  top  of  the  house  night  and  day,  in 
order  to  keep  the  young  plants  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  A  close,  moist  atmosphere  with  a 
high  temperature  would  cause  the  young 
seedlings  to  become  drawn,  and  this  injures 
them  in  their  early  stages,  which  could  not 
afterwards  be  rectified. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  boxes  may  be 
placed  in  cold  frames,  keeping  them  closed 
till  they  get  acclimatised  to  their  new  con¬ 
ditions,  after  which  plenty  of  air  should  be 
given,  especially  on  fine  days,  in  order  to 
keep  the  plants  firm,  sturdy,  and  growing 
steadily.  Indeed,  the  value  of  this  system 
depends  upon  keeping  the  plants  growing 
steadily  from  the  time  they  germinate  until 
growth  has  been  completed  in  the  open 
ground.  After  thoroughly  hardening  off  the 
young  Onions  by  removing  the  lights  during 
the  day,  they  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
garden  in  well-prepared  and  in  rich  soil  about 
the  second  or  third  week  of  April,  provided 
the  weather  is  genial  and  favourable  for 
the  plants  to  get  established  in  their  per¬ 
manent  position.  A  trowel  should  be  used 
for  lifting  the  Onions  from  the  boxes,  so  as 
to  lift  them  with  a  ball  of  soil  and  as  little 
injury  to  the  roots  as  possible. 

Parsnip  Tender  and  True. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  the 
root  of  this  variety  is  a  shapely  one,  and 
when  well  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  the 
skin  is  wonderfully  clean  and  white  in  colour. 
The  root  from  which  our  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  was  over  2ft.  in  length,  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  tip,  so  that  this  will  give 
some  idea  of  how  much  it  was  reduced.  It 
was  3^in.  in  diameter  at  the  crown,  and 
though  not  the  largest  to  which  a  Parsnip 
may  be  grown,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  clean 
and  shapely  root.  The.  variety  belongs  to  the 
hollow  crown  section,  though  that  is  not  re¬ 
presented  in  the  figure.  The  points  which 
characterise  Tender  and  True  are  its  perfect 
form,  beautifully  white  and  smooth  skin, 
while  it  is  moderate  in  size  and  excellent 
either  for  cooking  purposes  or  for  exhibition. 

Parsnips  require  a  long  season  for  growing 
in  order  to  attain  their  full  size,  and  early 
sowing  is  justified  from  the  fact  that  roots 
of  large  size  have  not  the  fault  which  a  Beet¬ 
root  of  large  size  would  have.  They  do  not 
become  coarse,  so  that  full  development  may 
be  encouraged.  For  exhibition  purposes  the 
soil  must  be  trenched  to  a  depth  at  least  of 
24ft.,  and  well  pulverised,  as  for  deep-rooted 
Carrots.  It  is  not  every  garden  soil  that 
will  suit  these  deep-rooted  plants,  especially 
where  the  original  material  is  stiff  and  in¬ 
clined  to  clay.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  well  to 
prepare  the  bed  for  Parsnips  by  taking  out 
the  original  material  entirely  and  filling  in 
with  soil  of  a  lighter  character  from  beneath 
the  potting  benches  and  that  which  may  be 
obtained,  whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  of  a  light  and  rich 
character,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  long  and  clean  taproots. 

Even  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  or  in  that 
of  a  heavy  nature,  the  difficulty  may  be  over¬ 
come  by  adopting  the  same  method  as  for 
Carrots,  namely,  to  have  a  dibble  that  will 
make  a  hole  at  least  2 Jft.  to  3ft.  deep  and 
6in.  or  8in.  wide  at  the  top.  The  compost 
for  filling  these  holes  may  be  rich  in  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  encourage  the  root  down¬ 
wards.  It  should  be  sifted  before  mixing, 
so  as  to  remove  stones  and  other  lumpy 
material,  and  mixed  with  sand,  leaf  mould, 
and  well-decayed  cow  manure.  The  soil  to¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  hole  need  not  be  so 


rich,  as  the  Parsnip  feeds  largely  from  the 
main  root.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to 
mtioduce  too  much  wood  ashes,  as  that  has 
been  found  in  some  eases  to  injure  the  colour 
ol  the  skin.  A  little  soot  may,  however,  be 
introduced  in  the  compost  with  advantage. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the 
cultivator  has  to  contend  is  rust,  which  dis¬ 
colours  the  skin  to  the  root. 

A  few  seeds  may  be  sown  in  each  hole,  and 
the  strongest  seedling  retained.  This  should 
be  done  as  early  in  February  as  the  condition 
ol  the  soil  will  permit.  Even  for  ordinary 
home  use  great  attention  should  be  given  to 
good  tillage,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fine  and  well- 
pulverised  soil,  as,  even  in  the  kitchen,  roots 
of  good  form  are  of  primary  importance.  At 
tiie  present  season  the  most  important  matter 
in  routine  .cultivation  is  the  lifting  and  stor- 
mg  of  the  roots  in  sand  and  in  some  shed 
or  other  protected  place,  so  that  supplies  for 
the  house  may  be  obtainable  even  during 
severe  frost,  and  likewise  that  the  roots  may 
be  protected  from  frost. 


This  very  widely-cultivated  herb  is  in  almost 
universal  request  for  stuffing  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  are  well  known  to  the  cook. 
Botamcally  the  common  Sage  is  known  as 
Salvia  officinalis,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  which  supplies  so  many  beautiful  plants 
ior  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and  conser¬ 
vatories,  and  for  bedding  purposes  in  summer 
As  an  ornamental  plant,  this  south  European 
species  has  little  to  recommend  it,  but  has 
been  grown  in  this  country  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  since  1597.  The  leaves  are  the 
part  in  request  by  the  cook. 

Conectly  speaking,  it  is  a  small  shrub  as 
the  stems  are  of  woody  growth,  but  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  easily  grown  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Islands,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe.  It  is  sometimes  propagated 
i  rom  seeds,  but  the  usual  method  is  to°take 
cuttings  of  the  short  side  shoots  and  insert 
them  in  sandy  soil,  placing  them  under  hand- 
lights  oi  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  summer 
months.  The  shoots  for  this  purpose  should 
be  selected  from  those  that  are  not  likely 
to  produce  flowers.  They  may  be  taken  off 
u  it  i  a  slight  heel  if  they  are  in  any  way 
soft  so  as  to  prevent  them  damping  until  they 
have  formed  roots.  ' 


lo  the  skilled  gardener  the  propagation 
°‘  the  plant  offers  no  difficulty  whatever,  and 
after  he  has  once  had  plants  they  furnish  a 
supply  of  leaves  for  many  years  to  come,  pro¬ 
vided  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  a 
iigl.t  and  lather  open  soil  and  well-exposed 
position,  so  that  the  plants  will  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  pass  through  the  winter  and  make 
a  fairly  liberal  growth  during  the  summer 
Inueed,  any  fairly  good  and  well-tilled  garden 
soil  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of  Sage  When 
rooted  cuttings  are  employed  for  "fiflincr  the 
bed?  they  should  be  planted  at  least°  1ft 
apart  each  way,  and  should  they  ultimately 
get  crowded  every  alternate  plant  in  the  lines 
may  be  removed  to  the  advantage  of  those 


Globe  Artichoke. 

The  above  vegetable  is  well  known  in  pri¬ 
vate  establishments  of  some  size,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grown  in 
small  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  supplviim 
a  vegetable  for  the  table  quite  distinct  from 
anything  else  in  cultivation.  The  variety 
lllustiated  is  knovn  as  Green  Globe,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  those  in  which  the  scales 
forming  the  head  are  more  or  less  tinted 
purple.  The  edible  portion  of  the  Globe  4rti- 
choke  is  really  the  scales,  or  rather  the  fleshy 
part  of  them  which  surround  the  flower  head 
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They  are  in  their  freshest  and  best  condition 
if  used  before  the  flowers  are  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  make  their  appearance.  Indeed, 
the  scales  are  useless  if  allowed  to  advance 
U*  this  stage.  Practically  our  representation 
shows  only  a  flower  bud,  but  when  it  had 
reached  a  diameter  of  41in. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Globe  Artichokes  the 
first  point  to  consider  is  an  open  and  sunny 
situation  and  a  deep,  rich,  and  rather  dry 
soil,  or,  at  all  events,  well  drained.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  it  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil  during  the  summer,  but 
a  little  protection  is  necessary  in  winter  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  crowns  by  severe  frost. 
It  is  usual  to  give  protection  about  this 
period  of  the  year,  during  November,  by 
heavily  mulching  the  ground  either  with  rank 
farmyard  manure,  bracken,  or  even  straw. 
The  point  to  be  observed  is  not  to  coyer  up 
the  foliage,  otherwise  the  crowns  will  be 
liable  to  become  bleached  and  damp  off  in 
winter. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  plant,  namely,  by  lifting  the 
suckers  which  appear  around  the  main  crowns 
during  April  and  May.  Young  plantations 
may  be  made  of  these  root  suckers,  planting 
them  at  3ft.  apart  in  the  lines  and  3ft.  or  4ft. 
from  row  to  row.  The  great  length  of  the 
leaves  when  in  full  growth  in  summer  makes 
it  necessary  that  such  distances  should  be 
given.  In  some  instances  gardeners  have  the 
lines  much  closer,  but  this  is  particularly  in 
the  case  where  the  plants  are  raised  from 
seeds  under  glass  early  in  the  year,  planted 
out  in  April  or  May,  and  grown  on  so  as  to 
flower  during  the  same  season. 

If  a  stock  always  depended  upon  the  raising 
of  seedlings,  the  young  plants  could  be  grown 
2ft.  apart  each  way  and  still  produce  a  fair 
number  of  heads  during  the  same  season.  The 
variety  we  figure  is  considered  by  many  much 
superior  to  the  purple  variety,  thougn  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  upon  that  point. 
The  Purple  Globe  is  grown  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  but  is  more  favoured  in  France. 
The  green  one  is,  nevertheless,  largely  grown 
for  market  purposes  even  there. 

Potato  Sir  John  Llewellyn. 

At  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  our  cen¬ 
tral  sheet  is  a  representation  of  a  Potato 
which  has  become  a  great  favourite  for  an 
early  supply  in  recent  years.  The  tuber  from 
which  the  illustration  was  prepared  was  4tin . 
long  and  2-tin.  across  the  widest  part.  It  is 
a  white  Kidney,  with  a  smooth  skin,  only  oc¬ 
casionally  slightly  ribbed  or  corrugated  on 
the  surface.  The  quality  is  also  excellent, 
and  while  the  variety  has  been  frequently 
employed  for  exhibition  purposes,  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  tuber  of  high  quality  for  the  table. 
It  is  fairly  shapely  in  outline,  and  the  eyes 
are  very  shallow,  even  in  every  part,  so  tUat 
there  is  no  waste  if  the  tuber  is  to  be  pared 
in  preparation  for  cooking.  It  also  crops 
heavily,  and  is  not  as  yet  particularly  liable 
to  disease.  Indeed,  it  has  only  been  relatively 
a  few  years  in  cultivation,  yet  it  is  now  widely 
cultivated,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  in  future  years  for  an  early 
supply  of  tubers. 


For  the  specimens  from  which  our  illustra¬ 
tions  were  prepared  we  are  much  indebted  to 
Air.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  who  grows  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  vegetables,  including  many 
of  the  more  common.  That  he  is  a  skilled 
grower  of  vegetables  is  now  widely  known  over 
the  British  Isles,  as  his  numerous  successes  on 
the  exhibition  table  amply  testify,  the  most 
recent  being  that  at  Edinburgh  in  September 
and  at  Westminster  on  the  24th  nit. 
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Border  Plant. 

Echinacea  vurpitrea. 

See  Supplement. 

The  above  plant  is  kept  under  the  generic 
name  of  Echinacea,  though  it  is  very  closely 
allied  to  the  well-known  Rudbeckias  of  gar¬ 
dens.  Indeed,  the  chief  or  only  difference 
consists  of  the  hard  and  slightly  spiny  scales 
which  cover  the  receptacle  and  project  slightly 
above  the  florets  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom. 
The  name  is  taken  from  Ecliinos,  a  hedgehog, 
in  allusion  to  the  scales  just  mentioned.  All 
of  the  Rudbeckias  proper  coming  under  our 
notice  have  flowers  of  some  shade  of  yellow, 
but  the  fine  border  plant  of  which  we  are 
speaking  lias  flowers  of  some  shade  of  reddish- 
purple,  as  far  as  the  rays  are  concerned.  The 
high  knob  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  head 
is  of  a  rich  shade  of  bronzy-brown,  and  the 
contrast  is  both  beautiful  and  interesting. 

In  some  forms  of  the  plant  the  rays  droop 
down  rather  badly,  but  in  the  illustration  they 
are  seen  to  project  nearly  horizontally.  We 
presume  these  varying  forms  are  produced 
by  raising  plants  from  seeds.  Two  or  more 
forms  may  be  gathered  in  a  wild  state  in 
North  America,  where  the  plant  is  native. 
Some  of  the  forms  which  have  been  raised  in 
gardens  have  received  distinctive  names,  and 
they  generally  show  some  improvement  upon 
the  average  form  in  gardens  in  having 
broader  rays  of  a  deeper  colour  or  standing 
out  horizontally  from  the  top  of  the  stalk. 

Under  good  cultivation  the  plant  grows 
about  4ft.  high,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  same  position  for  a  number  of  years  the 
stems  may  not  exceed  21ft.  to  3ft.  When 
grown  vigorously  the  flowers  would  be  larger, 
and  that  would  be  certainly  an  advantage  if 
the  flowers  are  to  be  used  in  the  cut  state 
or  even  left  for  garden  decoration.  The 
plant  flowers  late  in  summer,  say  in  August, 
and  is  very  durable,  while  a  succession  of 
beads  continues  to  be  thrown  up.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  whole  length  of  the  plant, 
so  that  even  when  4ft.  high  it  is  quite  hand¬ 
some  as  a  border  plant,  even  when  the  whole 
length  of  the  stems  is  exposed  to  the  eye.  It 
may  be  grown  in  mixed  borders,  as  the  term 
is  understood  at  the  present  day,  and  a  large 
clump  of  it  proves  very  effective  indeed. 

When  planted  in  good  garden  soil  kept  loose 
on  the  surface  by  hoeing,  the  plant  increases 
freely  at  the  crown,  as  well  as  producing  a 
greater  number  of  flower  stems  from  year  to 
year.  In  dry  soils  it  would  be  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  mulch  the  ground  with  something 
that  would  retain  the  moisture,  in  the  south 
of  England  at  least,  where  the  plant  and 
several  of  its  allies  are  liable  to  flag  during 
long-continued  drought. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the  stock 
of  the  plant  in  well-tilled  soil,  although  in¬ 
crease  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  several 
of  the  Rudbeckias ;  nevertheless,  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  fresh  crowns  are  produced  annually, 
so  that  by  lifting  the  plants  they  can  be 
divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
crowns  with  a  few  roots  attached.  This  may 
be  done  some  time  in  September  after  the 
plant  goes  out  of  flower,  and  the  plants  will 
become  established  in  their  fresh  quarters  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  winter.  The  plant  is 
of  the  easiest  cultivation,  therefore,  and  no 
garden  should  be  without  a  clump  or  bed 
of  it  where  herbaceous  plants  are  cherished. 


Anti-Sparrow  Cltjb. — At  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  the  Suffolk  Anti-Sparrow  Club,  formed  at 
Laxfield,  was  informed  that  during  the  past 
season  9.200  sparrows  have  been'  killed  by 
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A  Pond  for  Water  Lilies. 

In  excavating  the  hole  for  the  pond  make  it 
lft.  9in.  larger  and  deeper  than  you  wish  it  to 
be  when  finished,  this  will  allow  for  1 2in. 
of  clay  and  9in.  of  loam ;  the  latter  will  be 
none  too  much  for  Lilies  to  grow  in,  and  cn 
the  banks  it  will  prevent  the  clay  from  crack¬ 
ing  through  exposure.  Shallow- rooted  plants, 
too,  can  be  planted  in  it  close  to  the  water. 
For  larger  groups  and  deep-rooted  waterside 
plants  prepare  places  behind  the  clay  wall 
before  the  latter  is  built  up,  there  will  then  be 
less  likelihood  of  injury  to  it.  The  depth  of 
water  should  be,  if  it  is  possible,  constant,  and 
may  vary  from  3ft.  on  one  side  to  18in.  on  the 
other.  Unless  there  is  a  larger  pond,  to  which 
strong  varieties  can  be  moved  as  they  increase 
in  size,  only  the  smaller  kinds,  such  as  N.  pyg- 
mea  helveola,  N.  pygmea,  N.  Laydekerii  rosea. 
N.  L.  purpurata,  N.  odorata  rubra,  N,  ellisiana, 
and  N.  lucida  should  be  planted.  If  one  ex¬ 
ception  is  made,  plant  N.  Marliacea  chromatella 
at  the  3ft.  side.  Water  snails  deposit  their 
spawn  on  the  young  leaves  and  cause  them  to 
curl.  Neither  fish  nor  snails  entirely  prevent 
green  scum,  a  fountain  jet  playing  for  a  very 
short  time  each  day  might.  J.  C. 


American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  to  deal  with  a  number 
of  Apple  trees  which  were  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  those  complained  of  by  “  C.  New- 
combe.”  The  following  was  what  ultimately 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  method  of  getting 
rid  of  this  very  troublesome  pest. 

Late  in  the  season,  after  all  the  leaves  had 
fallen,  every  part  of  the  trees  was  thoroughly 
but  carefully  scraped  with  a  dry  “Heather 
Scrubber,”  made  by  tying  together  a  handful 
cf  Scotch  Heather,  and  'cutting  to  a  length 
of  about  8  inches.  This  was  very  effectual  in 
removing  all  loose  bark,  moss,  lichen,  etc., 
which  is  a  splendid  harbour  for  blight.  The 
trees  were  then  well  washed  with  a  solution  of 
paraffin,  soft  soap,  and  water,  and  were  then 
painted  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
lime  in  water.  When  this  process  was  com¬ 
pleted  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  for  some  distance 
round  the  stems  of  the  trees  was  removed  and 
burned,  fresh  soil  being  put  in  its  place.  When 
summer  arrived  it  was  found  that  the  trees 
wei’e  practically  clear  of  blight.  It  was  then 
easily  kept  in  check  by  carefully  going  over 
the  trees  at  intervals  and  painting  any  place 
where  blight  was  noticed  with  a  little  paraffin 
or  methylated  spirit,  either  of  these  being 
instant  death  to  blight.  Dunn. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Blanket  Weed  from 
Ponds. 

Having  been  -troubled  with  this  weed  until 
about  three  years  ago,  when  we  had  a  brood  of 
wild  ducks,  and  looking  for  a  cure  for  the  weed 
I  turned  them  into  the  pond,  and  in  about  two 
months  the  ducks  had  cleared  the  weeds  all  off. 
So  now  every  spring  we  get  some  young  ducks, 
and  the  pond  is  kept  nice  and  clean,  and  the 
ducks  look  very  pretty  and  do  no  harm  to 
other  plants  growing  round  about  until  they 
get  full  grown.  They  can  be  killed  and  used 
for  table.  L.  Chantler. 


members  and  2,000  sparrows’  eggs  taken. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  check  the  losses 
suffered  in  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens 
through  the  depredations  of  these  birds. 
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MR.  HENRY  HEMSLEY, 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
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It  was  a  bit  of  a  crawl  to  Crawley,  owing 
perhaps  to  a  trifle  of  fog  which  smudged  the 
landscape  and  disagreeably  penetrated  into 
the  railway  carriage.  If  I  had  been  travelling 
on  a  certain  adjacent  line,  which  has  earned 
one  or  more  uncomplimentary  sobriquets,  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised,  but  on  the 
Brighton  line,  where  celerity  is  usually  ob¬ 
served,  I  was  aggrieved  rather  than  annoyed. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  “gardening”  story 
of  that  other  line,  where,  on  a  stop  of  an 
unconscionable  length  of  time  being  made 
midway  between  two  stations,  a  man  carrying 
home  sundry  packets  of  flower  seeds  thought 
he  would  alight  and  scatter  a  few  of  the  seeds 
on  the  embankment  for  the  future  beautifying 
of  the  same.  He  sowed  his  seeds,  and,  as  the 
sequel  has  it,  was  delayed  there  long  enough 
to  pluck  some  of  the  resultant  blooms.  The 
story  may  be  apocryphal,  but  as  the  railway 
employees  are  touchy  on  these  matters,  I 
would  not  advise  the  reader  to  ask  any  of 
them  for  a  substantiation  of  it.  It  is  on 
record  that  a  doubting  and  miserably  matter- 
of-fact  person  once  did  so,  with  consequences 
that  entitled  him  to  institute  proceedings  for 
assault  and  battery. 

Well,  after  getting  as  far  as  Crawley,  I 
left  the  station  to  subside  again  into  its  nor¬ 
mal  somnolence,  and  took  my  way  through 
the  quaint  environs  of  the  little  town  and  down 
the  long,  dusty  road,  retreating  from  time  to 
time  into  hedge-gaps  and  gateways  in  order 
to  save  bruises  and  avoid  irritating  frantic- 
looking,  goggle-eyed  demons  in  motor-cars, 
who  largely  monopolise  the  thoroughfares 
hereabouts.  Thus,  by  timely  dodging,  I  at 
length  arrived  at  the  tiny  village  or  hamlet 
of  County  Oak,  the  object  of  my  visit  being 
to  see  Mr.  Hemsley,  and  gather  some  par¬ 
ticulars  about  himself  and  the  Crawley  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  is  honorary  secretary. 

Mr.  Hemsley  lacks  none  of  the  Yorkshire- 
'man’s  characteristic  hospitality,  for  he  hails 
from  the  big  northern  shire,  as  his  speech 
occasionally  denotes,  while  his  bluff,  unaf¬ 
fected  hearty  manner  is  further  indicative  of 
the  county  of  his  birth.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  after  making  each  other’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  was  refreshment  for  the  more  or  less 
Haded  body,  and  over  the  cups  which  Cowper 
extols  we  engaged  in  what  proved  to  me  to  be 
a  very  pleasant  hour’s  chat.  It  is  only  rh>ht 
to  state  that  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  time  of  my  arrival  Mr.  Hemsley  had 
not,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  met  me 
at  the  station  with  his  pony  and  trap.  There 
was  no  conveyance  at  the  station  that  I  could 
!iire,  and  so  the  adventurous  tramp  was  in- 
nut  able. 

One  could  not  talk  long  with  Mr.  Hemsley 
vithout  finding  he  is  every  inch  a  gardener, 
i  gardener  with  heart  and  soul  in  his  calling, 
mrsuing  it  in  no  perfunctory  spirit,  but  lov- 
ng  horticulture  for  horticulture’s  sake,  keep- 
ng  himself  informed  of  the  latest  and  best  in 
he  gardening  world,  and  learning  with 
rdour  from  day  to  day.  His  knowledge  of 
raetical  gardening,  of  certain  branches 
lore  especially,  is  extensive  ;  and  this  is  not 
urpnsing,  seeing  his  devotion  to  it,  and  that 
has  been  his  life’s  occupation. 


l\ou  might  give  me  a  brief  account  of 
the  positions  you  have  held,”  I  said. 

“Well,  my  first  situation,”  responded  Mr 
Hemsley,  “was  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Stainthorpe, 
nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Ormesby,  Middles¬ 
brough.  Here  I  was  in  the  general  depart¬ 
ment  for  three  years.  After  that  I  was  pri¬ 
vately  employed  for  three  and  a  half  years 
mostly  looking  after  pleasure  grounds.  Then 
for  five  years  I  was  with  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Sons,  of  Streatham  and  Norwood,  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  and  florist  flower  department,  for  the 
latter  portion  of  this  period  filling  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  foreman.  Next  I  was  foreman  for  up¬ 
wards  of  three  years  at  Mr.  H.  Deverill’s, 
Banbury,  and  while  here  took  gold  medals  for 
herbaceous  flowers  at  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Wolverhampton  shows,  as  well  as  numerous 
silver-gilt  and  silver  medals,  and  first  prizes 
at  other  leading  provincial  exhibitions.  I 
was  afterwards  for  a  short  time  in  the  alpine 
department  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Exeter,  and,  finally,  for  the  past  four  years 


Mr.  Henry  Hemsley. 


have  been  sole  traveller  for  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Ci-awley.” 

With  such  a  list  of  excellent  appointments 
tc  his  credit  it  can  well  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Hemsley’s  garden  craft  is  of  a  high 
standard.  He  has  earned  a  wide  reputation 
for  his  beautiful  alpine  rock  work,  at  which, 
indeed,  he  is  not  surpassed.  One  conies  across 
examples  of  this  artistic  and  realistic  handi¬ 
work  of  his  at  many  of  the  principal  flower 
shows,  and  I  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
rock  work  exhibit  at  the  stand  of  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons  at  the  great  Temple  Show 
this  year,  which  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  this  line. 

‘‘  By  the  way,”  remarked  Mr.  Hemsley, 

’’  just  three  years  ago  I  took  a  short  holiday 
in  Switzerland,  travelling  mostly  over  the 
Oberland  Mountains,  my  object  being  to  study 
the  natural  surroundings  and  conditions  of 
Alpines  in  their  habitats.  What  I  saw  proved 
of  great  value  to  me.” 


“ You  d<>  a  good  deal  of  lecturing,  don’t 
you  ?  ”  I  observed. 

1  Yes  >  I  am  fond  of  it.  I  speak  mostly  on 
Alpines,  rock  work,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
and  on  these  and  some  other  subjects  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  horticultural  societies  of,  among 
ether  places,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Exeter, 
Chislehurst,  Weybridge,  Redhill  and  Reigate 
Thornton  Heath,  Caterham,  and  Crawley.” 

But,  as  I  correctly  suspected,  Mr.  Hemsley 
was  wearying  of  these  references  to  himself 
and  anxious  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a 
ie.ss  purely  personal  channel ;  so,  entering  into 
Ins  mood,  my  next  enquiry  had  reference  to 
the  society  of  which  he  is  the  secretary. 

.“  rm.  gla<1  you’ve  changed  the  subject,”  he 
said,  with  evident  relief.  “  We  can  usually 
find  plenty  to  say  about  ourselves,  but  it 
doesn’t  look  well  in  print;  and  yet  your  next 
question  compels  me  to  bring  myself  promin¬ 
ently  forward  again.” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Why,  because  I  was  the  first  to  take  any 
steps  to  get  the  society  established.” 

“  Well,  that’s  nothing  to  your  discredit,  Mr. 
Hemsley.  Most  men  with  your  multifarious 
duties  would  have  left  to  somebody  of  more 
leisure  the  task  of  such  an  undertaking.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  Anyhow,  I  felt  there  ought 
to  be  in  such  a  district  an  association  for  the 
mutual  help  and  encouragement  of  gardeners 
and  others  interested  in  horticulture,  and  so 
I  sought  the  co-operation  of  several  well- 
known  gardeners  hereabouts.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  called,  and  everybody  present  agreed 
that  the  idea  was  good.  A  committee  was 
then  chosen,  and  the  work  of  forming  and 
building  up  the  institution  commenced.” 

An  eloquent  pause  here  ensued,  emphasised 
by  an  eloquent  gesture,  which,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  intimated  with  more  than  the  force 
of  words  that  the  “  forming  and  building  up  ” 
piocess  of  such  an  association  is  no  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  sinecurist.  Mr.  Hemsley’s 
manner  of  expressing  the  situation  would  be 
appreciated,  I  imagine,  by  every  initial  com¬ 
mittee  and  every  first  secretary  of  almost 
every  society  of  the  kind,  as,  doubtless,  of 
societies  of  other  kinds. 

“  And  when  was  this?  ”  I  queried. 

“  We  got  to  work  in  February  of  1904.  so 
you  see  we  are  in  our  infancy.” 

‘  And  how  does  the  youngster  look?” 

“  Buxom,”  said  Mr.  Hemsley,  with  a  laamh. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  added,  earnestly, 

“ Hie  success  we  have  met  with  has  exceeded 
cur  utmost  expectations.  We  now  have  up- 
"  aids  of  110  ordinary  members,  and  new 
members  join  at  every  meeting.  There  are 
over  forty  patrons  and  vice-presidents,  and 
many  of  these  are  not  merely  figureheads,  but 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society.  Remember  our  district  extends  over 
a  vide  area,  and  is  by  no  means  thickly  popu¬ 
lated.  Some  of  our  members  have  to'  travel 
considerable  distances  to  attend  our  meet- 
ings.  And  when  I  tell  you  that  our  average 
attendance  is  seventy,  and  that  we  have  had 
as  many  as  one  hundred  at  a  meeting.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  shows  real  enthusiasm 
and  undeniable  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Indeed,”  went  on  Mr.  Hemsley,*  warming  to 
his  subject,  “  I  am  positive  the  society  has 
been  the  means  of  much  good ;  this,  I  am 
sine  is  recognised.  Professionals,  amateurs, 
and  cottagers  are  brought  together,  and  In 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  tiie  reading.  <  f 
essays,  and  the  promotion  of  discussions  valu¬ 
able  instruction  is  imparted  and  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  higher  culture  excited.” 

A  very  gratifying  feature  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  professional  members  are  not 
only  willing  but  desirous  of  sharing  with  their 
amateur  confreres  their  wider  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  horticulture  acquired  by  years 
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of  study  and  practice.  In  so  many  cases,  as 
Mr.  Hemsley  is  aware,  and  as  I  know  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  professional  gardener  is  not 
disposed  to  part  with  information  so  hardly 
earned.  This  is  one  reason  why  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  establish 
a  horticultural  mutual  improvement  society. 
Happily,  however,  this  narrow  attitude  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  more  enlightened  views, 
and  indeed  is  now  largely  confined  to  gardeners 
of  what  may  be  called  the  old  conservative 
school  of  thought.  The  later  generation  of 
professional  gardeners  wisely  fail  to  see  that 
it  will  injure  themselves  by  telling  others 
what  they  know ;  by  comparing  notes  and 
talking  over  moot  points  they  insensibly  im¬ 
prove  their  own  minds,  their  vocation  acquires 
a  broader  and  intenser  interest,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  assisting  to  spread  a 
greater  love  of  horticulture  among  all  classes 
and  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  to  a 
higher  plane.  The  gardener  who  fails  to  re¬ 
cognise  this  lacks  discernment. 

“  What,”  I  asked  “  is  the  yearly  programme 
of  your  society  ?  ” 

“We  hold  meetings  only  during  six  months 
of  the  year — that  is  from  October  to  March — 
fortnightly  meetings  and  an  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  the  summer  time  we  have  outings 
to  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Last  winter  session  was 
opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  who 
gave  a  delightful  address  on  the  florists  and 
the  progress  of  floriculture  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
pathetic  note  in  Mr.  Dean’s  discourse,”  said 
Mr.  Hemsley,  thoughtfully  ;  “  feeling,  as  he 
did,  I  suppose,  that  his  life’s  work  was  nearly 
ended.  I  believe  this  was  the  last  lecture 
given  by  him  before'  a  mutual  improvement 
association.” 

“  And  your  shows  ?  ” 

“  We  have  held  two,  and  the  exhibits  at  the 
last  were  certainly  a  marked  advance  on  our 
first  effort,  which  goes  to  prove,  I  think,  the 
good  done  even  at  this  early  period  of  our 
existence  in  educating  the  members  in  horti- 
eultural  matters.  Speaking  from  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  shows  I  have  had 
to  attend  up  and  down  the  country,  our 
Crawley  exhibitors  would  be  able  to  compete 
at  any  of  them,  and  make,  I  am  sure,  a  very 
favourable  impression  with  the  judges.” 

The  society  offer  no  money  prizes,  though  in 
some  districts  this  healthy  policy  would,  not 
he  favoured. 

“  We  wish  to  foster  a  love  of  exhibiting  for 
horticulture’s  sake;  for  the  manly  desire  to 
excel  only,  and  not  with  the  ulterior  motive 
of  money-getting,”  said  Mr.  Hemsley,  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  hear. 

"  But  we  award  prizes  in  the  shape  of  gold, 
silver-gilt-,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  also  ute 
certificates  of  merit  of  theR.H.S.  (with  which 
society  we  are  affiliated),  and  the  certificate 
of  merit  of  our  own  society.  These  are  given 
for  exhibits  at  our  shows  for  the  four  best- 
kept  gardens,  and  for  the  best  effort  in  our 
essay  competitions.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  all  your  money, 
then  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  haven’t  a  large  sum  to  deal 
with,”  replied  Mr.  Hemsley.  “  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  members  is  only  2s.  a  year,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  generosity  of  our  patrons 
we  shordd  have  a  struggle  to  survive.” 

Mr.  Hemsley  then  went  into  a  lengthy 
statement  of  facts  concerning  the  finances  of 
the  society,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
first  annual  show  yielded  £7  19s.,  and  the 
second  £9  14s.  9d.  £10  10s.  of  the 
£17  13s.  9d.  was  handed  over  to  the  Crawley 
Cottage  Hospital. 

“This,”  as  Mr.  Hemsley  observed,  “is  very 
gratifying  for  so  young  a  society,  and  our 


members  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  help  so 
useful  an  institution.” 

The  fact,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very 
creditable  to  the  Crawley  gardeners,  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  example  which  might  be  oftener  fol¬ 
lowed  by  more  well-to-do  associations  of  the 
kind. 

The  Crawley  Society  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  many  influential  friends  in  the  district. 

“  Over  fifty  gold  and  silver  medals  have 
been  placed  at  our  disposal,”  said  the  secre¬ 
tary,  “  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Hobson  Finch,  of  Goff’s  Hill,  Crawley, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  awards.  These  are 
engraved  at  the  expense  of  the  donors,  and 
there  is  a  very  keen  desire  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  become  possessed  of  one.  Another 
great  friend  to  us  is  Air.  John  A.  Nix,  C.C. , 
of  Tilgate  House,  Crawley,  an  ardent 
botanist,  and  who  is  our  president.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Jos.  Cheal,  of  Lowfield  Heath, 
our  chairman  of  committee,  who  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  assure  the  success  of  the  society, 
including  the  giving  of  two  splendid  lantern 
lectures.” 

In  the  spirit  of  genuine  gratitude,  Air. 
Hemsley  had  something  appreciative  to  say 
of  almost  every  patron  and  committeeman  of 
the  society,  which  space  precludes  my  repeat¬ 
ing  here.  He  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  body  “  who  seem,”  as  he  said,  “  to 
work  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow-members.” 

How  very  refreshing  it  is  to  hear  of  such 
agreement  as  this,  such  singleness  of  purpose 
and  unselfishness  of  aim  amongst  the  execu¬ 
tive.  So  long  as  the  Crawley  and  District 
Gardeners’  M.I.  Association  maintain  this 
excellent  character  and  pursue  their  way  with 
the  same  ardour  and  devotion  to  the  grand 
and  elevating  study  of  horticulture  as  now, 
there  need  be  no  fear  for  its  future  prosperity, 
nor  any  doubt  that  the  work  it  is  carrying 
on  will  prove  of  permanent  and  very  real 
benefit  to  its  members.  Petek  Penn. 


[By  Rosecomb  ] 

Poultry  Farming. 

Poultry  farming  pure  and  simple  cannot  be 
made  a  success,  but  poultry  as  the  chief  factor 
on  a  farm  may  lead  to  success.  Fruit  farm¬ 
ing  and  poultry  farming  go  well  together.  The 
manure  of  fowls  is  very  rich,  and  this  is 
beneficial  for  fruit  growing.  I  know  a  fruit 
farmer  in  Cornwall  who  is  a  successful  breeder 
of  poultry,  whilst  his  farm  yields  far  more 
fruit  than  other  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Fruit  farming  is  the  industry  by  which  he 
obtains  his  living,  and  his  neighbours,  and 
even  he  himself,  had  never  arrived  at  the  true 
solution  of  what  to  them  was  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  why  his  land  yielded  better  crops  than 
any  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  day  he 
was  talking  with  me  about  the  remarkable 
crops  his  farm  produced,  and  I  at  once  said 
to  him,  “  Your  fowls  are  the  cause.  They  are 
always  walking  about-  the  land  clearing  it  of 
insect  life,  and  at  the  same  time  enriching  it 
by  their  manure.”  Curiously,  he  had  never 
thought  of  this.  His  farm  did  well  because  of 
the  poultry,  and  the  poultry  did  well  because 
of  the  shade  which  the  trees  gave  them  from 
the  sun  and  the  insect  life  which  they  found. 

Our  Egg  Budget. 

England  paid  last  year  over  £7.000.000  for 
eggs  produced  in  foreign  lands.  Now,  I  am 


not  going  to  be  so  idiotic  as  some  writers  to 
say  that  all  this  large  total  should  have  been 
kept  at  home,  that  England  should  produce 
her  own  egg  supply.  It  cannot  be  done.  Had 
we  a  large  number  of  small  farmers  and 
peasant  proprietors  in  our  rural  districts  it 
might,  but  under  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  ownership  and  the  farming  of  land  in 
England  it  is  quite  impossible.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent  one  finds  small  holdings  in  far  greater 
profusion  than  in  England,  and  by  their 
proximity  to  each  other  arises  the  opportunity 
of  the  higgler  or  collector  of  eggs.  He  does 
not  have  to  cover  a  lot  of  useless  ground. 
Again,  the  cost  of  living  in  England  is  greater 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  our  people  having 
to  pay  higher  rents,  more  for  food,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  stock,  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  so  cheaply  as  the  Continental 
poultry  breeders. 

Keeping  Money  at  Home. 

Still,  although  we  cannot  keep  all  the 
£7,000,000  at  home,  we  might  prevent  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  from  leaving  our  shores,  did  our 
people  who  have  land  devote  more  of  it  to 
poultry  rearing  and  egg  raising.  Nowadays 
we  know  far  better  how  to  keep  large  numbers 
of  fowls  economically  than  we  used  to  do  a  few 
years  ago.  Our  county  councils  have  done 
much,  and  the  National  Poultry  Organisation 
Society  even  more,  in  the  way  of  instructing 
people  how  to  keep  such  fowls,  how  to  produce 
eggs,  and  how  to  get  them  to  the  markets. 
This  latter  is  a  great-  factor.  That  there  is  a 
market  for  new-laid  English  eggs  no  one  with 
experience  will  deny.  A  Somerset  friend  of 
mine  who  keeps  a  large  number  of  fowls  him¬ 
self,  and  who  lives  in  a  district  where  there 
are  a  fair  number  of  small  farms,  has  a  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  a  London  dairy  with  100  dozen 
of  eggs  every  week  all  the  year  round  at  Is. 
per  dozen.  During  the  winter  he  loses  on  hi? 
contract,  but  during  the  summer  he  makes  big 
profits.  He  has  been  the  means  of  inducing 
many  cottagers  to  keep  a  few  fowls,  and  thus 
add  to  their  income.  Knowing  also  that  they 
had  a  sure  market  at  their  own  door,  many 
of  the  farmers  in  the  district,  or  rather  tlieii 
wives  and  daughters,  have  paid  more  attention 
to  their  poultry,  with  the  result  that  they 
now  hatch  the  chickens  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  eggs  at  that  time  of  the  yeai 
when  eggs  are  eggs  and  something  more.  '  ■ 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Selling  Eggs  ( J.  W. ,  Reading).  —  Eggs 
ought  to  easily  bring  Is.  6d.  a  dozen  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  If  you  let  it  be  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  you  have  eggs,  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  customers. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  about-  the  fact 
that  your  Leghorns  hatched  the  end  of  Alarch 
are  now  laying.  I  have  known  Leghorns  to 
layT  at  sixteen  weeks ;  this,  of  course,  is  rather 
unusual,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  them 
to  lay7  at  five  months.  If  yTou  feed  them  well, 
and  keep  them  dry  and  warm,  especially  at 
night,  you  will  be  well  repaid  fortyour  trouble. 

I  do  not  mean  pamper  them  in  any  way,  but 
keep  the  rain  from  their  runs  and  the  cold 
rain  and  wind  out  of  their  houses.  Give  them 
plenty  of  fresh  air  by  means  of  proper  venti¬ 
lators,  but  avoid  draughts  at  all  cost. 

Bantams  foe  Suburban  Garden  (T.  P. 
Ealing).- — It  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste.  Still, 
in  a  confined  run  one  of  the  clean  -  legged 
varieties  would  do  best,  such  as  rosecombs  oi 
Sebrights.  The  feather-legged  breeds  look 
very  miserable  and  unhappy  in  unsuitable- 
situations,  and  most  certainly  do  not  charm 
the  eye  when  the  plumage  is  broken  anc 
damaged. 


SALSAFY. 

is  white,  as  well  as  the  flesh.  Botanically  it 
is  known  as  Tragopogon  porrifolins,  and 
though  a  native  of  continental  Europe,  it  is 
occasionally  found  semi-wild  in  this  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  hardy  and  a  biennial  of  the 
easiest  cultivation.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  other  garden 
roots,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  April. 
The  drills  should  at  least  he  1ft.  apart,  and 
the  seedlings  thinned  out  to  9in.  apart,  as 
the  leaves  are  somewhat  larger  or  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Scorzonera.  They 
ai'2  also  of  a  sea-green  colour,  by  which  the 
plants  may  be  distinguished  while  simply  in 
leaf.  Being  a  biennial,  the  roots  flower  the 
second  season,  but  for  cooking  purposes  the 
roots  grown  between  March  and  October  have 
just  reached  their  full  size  and  their  best 
usable  condition.  In  the  kitchen  the  roots 
aie  cooked  and  used  for  similar  purposes  as 
Scorzonera.  Botanically  the  plants  are  closely 
related,  and  have  a  milky  juice.  Most  of  the 
species  in  cultivation  have  yellow  flowers,  but 


CARROT  SCARLET  .MODEL 

rions  into  which  Carrots  are  divided.  Scarlet 
Model  belongs  to  the  largest  size  of  the  horn 
ct  stump-rooted  Carrots.  The  usable  po>\-ion 
of  the  sample  illustrated  was  6in.  long  by 
2Mn.  wide  just  under  the  top.  The  essential 
feature  of  a  root  belonging  to  this  section  is 
that  it  narrows  suddenly  into  a  very  slender 


TURNir  RED  GLOBE 
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taproot.  The  flesh  of  the  variety  is  bright 
red,  smooth,  and  in  every  way  a  handsome 
Carrot  when  well  grown. 

Turnip  Red  Globe. 

White  Turnips  are  very  popular  for  garden 
culture,  but  some  of  the  coloured  ones  are 
even  of  a  higher  table  quality  than  the  popu¬ 
lar  white  roots.  They  are  also  hardier  than 
the  white  ones,  and  might  more  often  be 
giown,  at  least  for  winter  use.  Red  Globe 
is  a  root  of  good  size,  the  specimen  photo¬ 
graphed  being  3jin.  at  the  widest  part.  As 
wiii  be  observed,  the  root  is  top-shaped  rather 
than  globular,  though  that  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  The  portion  above  the  soil  is  of  a 
clear  reddish-purple,  but  white  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  flesh  is  also  white,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality. 

For  the  production  of  exhibition  roots  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  soil  special  treatment,  if 
the  natural  material  is  at  all  heavy  or  inclined 
to  clay.  A  stony  or  lumpy  soil  prevents  the 
root  from  growing  equally  on  all  sides,  where 
it  penetrates  the  soil.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  take  out  shallow  trenches  or  furrows  and 
fill  these  up  with  a  compost  of  sifted  soil  and 
sand.  This  will  favour  and  insure  a  smooth 
surface. 


Salsafy. 

The  roots  of  this  vegetable  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Scorzonera,  but  usually 
they  are  larger  and  longer,  sometimes  re¬ 
sembling  a  small  Carrot.  The  skin,  however, 


those  of  Salsafy  are  of  some  rich  shade  of 
purple,  and  would,  therefore,  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  herbaceous  border  or  in  mixed 
borders  where  a  variety  of  colour  is  desirable. 
Very  rarely,  however,  do  owners  of  gardens 
like  to  see  plants  in  the  ornamental  garden 
which  are  usually  grown  for  the  kitchen. 


Carrot  Scarlet  Model. 

A  comparison  between  the  illustration  of 
this  and  that  of  New  Red  Intermediate  will 
show  the  difference  between  the  two  chief  sec- 
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British  Grown  Vegetables. 

EXHIBITION  BY  THE  R.H.S.  AT  WESTMINSTER. 
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The  first  purely  vegetable  show  in  the  new 
hall  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  24th.  Vege¬ 
table  shows  held  by  this  society  have  only  been 
intermittent  during  the  last  twenty  years  or 
more,  and  this  was  the  first  held  since  the 
society  was  about  to  leave  Chiswick  in  1903. 
The  show  was  not  so  large  as  we  might  have 
expected,  but  as  it  was  late  in  being  instituted 
it  failed  to  appear  in  the  list  of  dates  for 
shows,  and  we  fear  that  many  gardeners  were 
not  prepared  for  it. 

It  was  also  an  ordinary  meeting  at  which 
flowers  in  season  were  exhibited,  and  this 
served  to  fill  up  the  hall  better  than  the 
vegetables  by  themselves  would  have  done. 
Medals  and  money  prizes  were  offered  in  fifty- 
six  classes,  which  should  have  drawn  a  good 
number  of  exhibitors  if  all  had  been  prepared 
to  enter  these  classes.  The  vegetables  may  be 
said  to  have  made  up  in  quality  what  they 
lacked  in  quantity. 

The  most  striking  feature  was  certainly  the 
collections  of  vegetables  arranged  round  the 
sides  and  end  of  the  hall.  The  expert  hands 
at  this  class  of  exhibit  not  only  used  the 
width  of  their  table  space,  but  built  up  their 
vegetables  in  a  bold  and  striking  way  against 
the  wall  of  the  building.  This  plan  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  vegetables  is  comparatively  recent,  but  it 
seems  likely  to  have  its  way  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  So  many  square  feet  were 
allowed  the  exhibitors,  and  these  they  not 
only  filled  in  the  usual  way,  but  even  doubled 
or  trebled  the  area  by  building  up  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Exhibitors  were  allowed  to  show  any  number 
of  dishes,  provided  only  that  no  duplicates  of 
the  same  variety  were  put  up.  This,  then, 
gives  them  a  free  hand,  and  those  skilled  at 
this  class  of  work  did  not  fail  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  certainly  derived  advantage  from  the 
method.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  offer 
prizes  for  a  given  number  of  dishes,  and  me 
space  allowed  was  usually  sufficient  to  display 
the  vegetables  on  a  flat  table  or  a  slight 
mound.  Another  feature  of  this  method  of 
exhibiting  is  that  which  allows  the  exhibitors 
free  scope  for  taste  in  arrangement  and  bold 
display. 

The  four  classes  for  small  collections  of 
Potatos  did  not  bring  forward  so  many  entries 
as  we  should  have  expected,  but,  whatever  the 
reason,  the  quality  of  those  exhibited  was  well 
maintained.  Cauliflower  was  conspicuous, 
especially  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  heads 
of  the  autumn  varieties  now  in  cultivation. 
Brussels  Sprouts  were  rather  thin  on  the  stems 
shown,  but  picked  Sprouts  were  good.  Beet¬ 
root  was  fairly  well  represented,  though  some 
of  the  roots  were  a  trifle  too  large.  Excellent 
Carrots  were  shown,  both  of  the  Long  Horn 
types,  also  James’  Intermediate  and  several 
improvements  upon  it,  as  well  as  Long  Red 
Surrey.  Altrincham  seems  to  be  losing  in 
favour,  at  all  events  as  an  exhibition  root. 

Many  good  dishes  of  Parsnips  were  shown, 
all  staged  in  exhibition  form,  but  some  of  the 
samples  must  surely  now  be  verging  on  the 
limits  of  size,  even  for  this  high  quality  root. 
The  chief  difficulty  against  which  cultivators 
have  to  contend  is  the  rusting  of  the  skin  in 
places,  which  affects  the  appearance  of  the 
roots,  but  is  practically  immaterial  after  being 
dressed  for  cooking  purposes. 

Onions  made  a  good  display  for  size  and 
general  good  finish,  though  there  was  evidence 


that  some  of  the  exhibitors  have  yet  a  little  to 
learn  in  dressing  the  bulbs  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
pickling  Onions,  which  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  appearance  by  growing  the  silver¬ 
skinned  varieties'  instead  of  employing  under 
sized  specimens  of  the  ordinary  types. 

Turnips  were  fairly  plentiful,  but  chiefly  the 
white  varieties.  As  far  as  we  observed,  only 
one  dish  of  yellow  Turnips  was  shown.  There 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  grow  Golden 
Ball  and  others  of  that  type,  which  are 
hardier,  of  better  quality  than  the  white  ones, 
and  keep  better  during  winter  where  the 
climate  is  in  any  way  severe.  Similar  remarks 
might  be  made  with  regard  to  yellow-fleshed 
Potatos,  which  were  wen  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  since 
then  have  been  gradually  ousted  by  the  white- 
fleshed  varieties,  which  lack  considerably  in 
the  real  old  Potato  flavour.  A  collection  of 
Potatos  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  they  might 
have  been  yellow-fleshed  varieties,  but  were 
certainly  French  and  very  little  known  to  us. 
The  tubers  were  either  thin  by  nature  or  the 
cultivation  of  Potatos  in  the  warmer  climate 
of  France  must  be  attended  with  somewhat 
greater  difficulty  than  in  this  country. 

Dwarf  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  Peas 
were  each  represented,  but  probably  those  who 
did  not  take  the  precaution  to  gather  their 
Beans  before  the  recent  frosty  nights  may  have 
lost  them  or  had  them  too  much  damaged  for 
exhibition.  It  is  rather  early,  we  presume, 
for  Coleworts,  though  we  believe  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  private 
gardens.  Other  Cabbages  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  were  in  fairly  good  form,  though  not 
nearly  so  plentiful  as  at  the  last  vegetable 
exhibition  held  at  Chiswick. 

Celery  was  in  good  form,  if  that  may  be 
reckoned  by  size,  but  the  sticks  were  not  all 
perfectly  blanched  for  table  use,  and  will 
doubtless  be  better  later  on.  On  the  score  of 
size  and  number  of  leaves  on  each  stick 
nothing  better  could  have  been  desired. 
Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  was  shown 
in  small  quantity,  but  chiefly  in  the  larger 
exhibits  of  vegetables.  Gardeners  also  seemed 
to  be  vying  with  one  another  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  longest  necked  Leeks,  and  these 
were  certainly  clean  and  white  in  every  case. 

Tomatos  were  fairly  well  represented,  con¬ 
sidering  the  late  period  of  the  year,  and  some 
of  them  were  grown  in  the  open  air  until 
quite  recently.  Other  vegetables  entered  for 
exhibition  were  Cucumbers,  Endive,  Escha¬ 
lots,  Lettuce,  Mushrooms,  Parsley,  etc. 
Saladings  and  pot  herbs  were  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  the  uninitiated  an  idea  of 
what  everything  is  like,  but  neither  of  them 
were  staged  in  large  quantity. 

As  above  stated,  the  collections  of  vege¬ 
tables  were  the  leading  feature  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  to  occupy 
not  more  than  60  square  feet  and  open  to  the 
trade  only,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  C'annell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
who  had  fine  dishes  of  Potatos,  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots,  and  Beet. 

In  a  smaller  class  of  30  square  feet  open  to 
the  trade  the  premier  award  went  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Craw¬ 
ley,  Sussex.  They  had  admirable  samples  of 
Ailsa  Craig  and  Oocoanut  Onions,  Autumn 
Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Potatos,  Beet, 
and  Cabbages. 
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The  finest  exhibit  in  the  hall  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  Lord  Aldenham  (gai’dener, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
Herts.  This  exhibit  could  practically  be  seen 
from  every  part  of  the  hall,  owing  to  the 
imposing  way  in  which  the  exhibitor  had  built 
it  up  against  the  end  wall  of  the  hall.  Every 
dish  was  grown  to  perfection  and  selected  with 
great  care.  For  instance,  he  had  splendid 
Leeks,  Autumn  Giant  and  Michaelmas  White 
Cauliflower,  Holborn  Exhibition,  Ailsa  Craig, 
and  Carters’  Record  Onions.  Beet  was  also  in 
excellent  form.  The  Capsicums  shown  had  a 
tempting  appearance  to  the  uninitiated,  and 
included  such  varieties  as  Long  Red,  Long 
Yellow,  Golden  Drop,  and  Red  Chilli.  Potatos 
and  Celery  were  also  in  splendid  form,  includ¬ 
ing  such  varieties  of  Celery  as  Giant  White, 
Standard  Bearer,  and  Aldenham  Park  Perfec¬ 
tion.  Less  common  vegetables  were  Maize, 
green  Globe  Artichoke,  Chinese  Artichoke, 
Staghorn  Lettuce,  Endive,  Scorzonera, 
Salsafy,  and  Mustard  and  Cress,  the  latter 
being  grown  on  devices  of  conical  outline. 

For  the  smaller  collection,  open  to  amateurs 
and  their  gardeners,  and  arranged  in  a  space 
of  24  square  feet,  the  leading  place  was  taken 
by  John  Kerr,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Folkes), 
Gaddesdon  Place,  Hemel  Hempstead.  He 
had  splendid  samples  of  Holborn  Model  and 
the  Lyon  Leeks.  Holborn  Marrow  Parsnip, 
Red  Elephant,  James’  Intermediate,  and  Long 
Red  Surrey  Carrots  were  also  in  excellent 
form.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Coeoanut 
and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions.  In  this  class  the 
Earl  of  Wilton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bowerman), 
Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  took  the  second 
place.  As  far  as  quality  was  concerned  mere 
was  little  difference  between  the  exhibits,  as 
the  Leeks,  Celery,  Onions,  Parsnips,  and 
Carrots  in  this  exhibit  were  splendid. 

As  far  as  Potatos  were  concerned  the  class 
for  twelve  varieties  was  best  represented.  The 
premier  award  was  secured  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Spencer  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Coles),  Althorp 
Park,  Northampton.  His  finest  dishes  of  the 
noble  tuber  were  King  Edward  VII.,  Sir  John 
Llewellyn,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Lord 
Roberts,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Up-to-Date, 
Factor,  and  Sensation,  all  of  which  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Earl 
Carnarvon  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Pope),  High- 
clere  Castle,  Newbury,  who  is  an  old  hand, 
but  evidently  not  allowing  himself  to  rust,  as 
he  had  a  good  lot  of  vegetables. 

In  the  way  of  novelty  we  might  refer  to  a 
new  winter  green  which  has  been  produced  by 
crossing  Cabbage  Winningstudt  with  the  pollen 
of  Brussels  Sprout  Cambridge  Champion.  The 
result  was  a  combination  of  Brussels  Sprout 
and  Cabbage.  Along  the  sides  of  the  short 
stem  were  very  large  and  firm  Sprouts,  some 
of  which  would  be  equal  to  some  of  the  second 
crop  Cabbages  from  one  and  the  same  stem. 
Others  of  the  Sprouts  were  smaller,  and  the 
stem  finished  up  with  a  respectable  Cabbage 
on  the  top.  In  some  cases  this  Cabbage  was 
round,  and  in  others  like  a  Sugar  Loaf’"  Cab 
bage.  On  being  cut  open  it  was  evident  that 
this  habit  of  producing  Sprouts  was  continued 
right  through  the  Cabbage  on  the  top  in  the 
form  of  Sprouts  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf. 
This  exhibit  was  put  up  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridg- 
well,  of  Cambridge. 


Maiden'  Bradley,  where  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Somerset  intend  to  spend  the 
winter,  possesses  some  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  grounds,  which  comprise  a  Sunflower  walk, 
a  green  walk,  a  Dutch  garden,  a  medical  garden 
full  of  health-giving  herbs,  and  the  old  garden, 
where  old-fashioned  homely  flowers  grow  in 
profusion. 
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J.  W.  CROSS’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of 

ENGLISH-GROWN  BULBS 


NOTE  ADDRESS  : 

OLD 


GROWN  ON  NURSERIES,  WISBECH. 

Telegrams  :  J.  Cross,  Wisbech.  Telephone  :  Nos.  35  Sc  35a. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  WISBECH. 


100 

5/-.  6 /- 
5/-,  6/- 

M- 

4/-,  51- 
4/- 
6/- 
51- 
9/- 
4/- 
2/6 

I  have  also  a  large  assortment 
Double  White  Narcis.,  Double  Van  Zi< 


Empress 
P.  R.  Barr 
Grandis 
Emperor 
Horsfieldii 
Henry  Irving 
Golden  Spur 
Victoria 
Obvallaris 
Princeps 


12 

V- 

V- 

lod. 

lOd. 

lOd. 

V- 

V- 

1/3 

lOd. 

6d. 


1,000 

40/-,  50/- 
40/-,  50/- 
30/- 

35/-,  40/- 
35/-,  30/- 
50/-,  45/-, 
45/-,  40/-, 
85/- 
35/- 
15/- 


NARCISSUS. 


35/- 

35/- 


Rugilobus  . . 
Barri  Conspicuus 
Stella 

Sir  Watkin.. 
Stella  Superba 
Golden  Phoenix 
Orange  Phoenix 
Sulphur 
Minnie  Hume 
Ornatus 


12 

6d. 

6d. 

6d. 

1/- 

H- 

6d. 

9d. 

1/3 

li¬ 

ed. 


100 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

5/- 

5/- 

3/- 

41- 

7/- 

4/6 

2/6 


1,000 

20/- 

20/- 

17/- 

40/- 

45/- 

24/- 

30/- 

60/- 

35/- 

17/-, 


15/- 


Pheasant  Eyes,  sweet  scented  .. 
Double  Whits  Van:  is. ,  sweet 

scented  . 

Double  Van  Zion,  Old  Double 
Yellow 

Glory  of  Leiden 
Frank  Miles  . . 

Burbidgei 
Madam  Plemp 
Madam  de  Graaff 


12 

100 

l.OCO 

61. 

2/6 

15/-, 10/- 

6d. 

2/6 

15/-,  10/- 

9d. 

4/6 

40/-,  45/- 

6d. 

each. 

4d. 

1/6 

12/- 

4d. 

1/6 

12/- 

6d. 

each. 

1/- 

each. 

100 

. .  3/-,  2/9 
..  3/6  3/- 
..  3/6,  3/- 
..  3/6,  3/- 
..  3/6,  3/- 
..  5/-,  4/6 
..  4/6,  3/6 
..  5/6 
..  3/-,  2/6 
. .  5/-,  4/6 
..  4/-,  3/6 

MIXED  TULIPS— Choice  sorts,  1/6  100, 


La  Reine  (500,000) 
Cottage  Maid  .. 
Chrysolora 
Duchess  de  Parma 
Yellow  Prince  .. 
Keizerkroon 
Thomas  Moore 
Pottebakker,  Scarlet  . . 
Golden  Crown 
White  Swan 
Gesneriana  Major 


ANEMONES 

Fulgens 
St.  Brigid 
The  Bride 
Mixed,  all  colours 


SCILLA  SIBERICA  .. 

HYACINTH  GRAPE- 

Cultivate  bulb. 

Blue  .. 

White 


100 

4/6 

51- 

1/6 

2/6 

50 

2/6 


1,000 

22/-,  20/- 
28/-,  25/- 
25/-,  23/- 
26-/,  23/- 
25/-,  23/  - 
40/-,  35/- 
30/-,  27/- 
45/- 

20/-.  17/- 
40/-,  35/- 
30/-,  25/- 
12/-  1,000. 
1,000 
35/- 
40/- 
12/- 
17/- 

100 

41- 


TULIPS, 


2/6 

3/- 

1/9 


PREESIAS — 

Pure  White  . 

STAR  OP  BETHLEHEM,  1/6  doz. 
SUMMER  SNOWFLAKE,  9d.  doz.,  5/- 
HEMEROCALLIS  FLAVA- 

Favourite  Yellow  Day  Lily  3/-  doz. 
LILIUMS- 
Candidums,  large 

,,  mediums  .. 

Crown  Imperials  . 


100  1,000 

4/-,  3/6  30/-,  25/- 

5/-,  4/6  40/-,  35/- 

4/6,  4/-  35/-,  30/- 

4/6,  4/-  35/-,  30/- 

5/-  40/- 

3/6,  3/-  25/-,  20/- 

5/6,  5/-  45/-,  40/- 

9/6,  9/-  85/-,  80/- 

9/6,  9/-  85/-  80/- 

5/6,  5/-  45/-,  40/- 

9/6  85/-  . . 

TULIPS— 50  Named  sorts,  2/6  doz.,  15/-  100;  25  ditto,  2/- doz  ,  12/6  100;  Mixed  ]/-  doz.,  5/- 
Szovitzianum— Handsomest  of  all  YeIlow  Each. 

9d.  1/- 


Golden  Eagle 
Picotee 
La  Candeur 
Canary  Bird 
Pottebakker  White 
Bouton  d’Or 
Prince  de  Ligny  . . 
Vermilion  Brilliant 
Prince  of  Austria 
King  of  the  Yellows 
Couleur  Cardinal 
DARWIN 


100 


Rose  Luisante . g/g 

Due  Van  Tirol,  Scarlet  .. 

PARROT  TULIPS— 

Caf4  . 

Gloriosa  . 

Admiral  of  Constantinople 

Lutea  Major . 

Markgraaf 

Van  Baden  . 

Perfecta  . 

Fine  Mixed 


31- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

2/- 

100. 


1,000 

75/- 

22/- 

40/- 
40/- 
40/- 
40/_ 
40  /_ 
40/- 
40/- 
15/- 


25 

100 

1,000 

. .  lod. 

2/6 

20/- 

..  01. 

2/- 

IS/- 

1/6 

12/-  10/- 

..  1/- 

3/- 

25/- 

T  D  12  25  100 

La  Perouse,  Blue . l/g  3/_  10— 

Grand  Blanche,  White  ..  ..  .1/9  3/6  12/- 

King  of  the  Blues . !  l/g  T. 

Gertrude,  Rosy  Pink  . 1/6  3/-  in/- 

Roi  de  Beiges,  Scarlet . 1/6  3/-  io/_ 

Mixed  Redo  ..  .  1/3  o/q  -i/\/ 

Voltaire,  White  ..  ..  19  3/6  V>i- 

Sultane  Favourite,  Rose . 1/6  3/-  10/- 


Lilies 

Testaceum— Lovely  Apricot,  delightfully 
fragrant .  l/g 

SNOWDROFS- 

Galanthus  Elwesii— 

Extra  large,  single 
Large  „  . . 

Medium  . . 

Double  Snowdrops 

GLADIOLUS— 

The  Bride 

Brenchleyensis . 

3/-  Childsii . 

Lemoines  . 

IXIAS— 

ICO.  Choice  Mixed . 

CROCUS- 

Extra  large  . 

Blue,  Yellow,  White  and  Striped 
Dozen.  ENGLISH  LENT  LILIES 

3/6  Or  Single  Daffs. 

••2/6  JONQUIL  NARCIS  — 

■  •  2/-  Campernelle . 2/- 

HOME  GROWN  —  HYACINTHS.  — 

FOR  POTS,  GLASSES,  OR 


100 

2/6 

31- 

31- 

31- 


100 

II- 

II- 

V- 

1/6 


1,000 

20/- 

25/- 

25/- 

25/- 

2/6 

1,000 

S  /- 
81- 
12/- 
10/- 

15/- 

HOME 


SPANISH  IRIS.  50  100 

Blanch  Suprrb,  pure  White . lOd.  1  6 

Chrysolora,  Yellow  .  .  lOd.  1/6 

Athalia,  White . 101.  l/g 

British  Queen,  White .  lOd.  1/6 

Belle  Chinoise,  Yellow . lod.  1/6 

Defiance,  Green  and  Yellow . lod.  1/6 

La  Tendresse,  Creamy  White . lOd.  1/6 

La  Dame  Blanche,  White  . lOd.  1/6 

Sapho,  Bronze . ..  lOd.  1/6 

Snowball,  Large  White . 101.  1/6 

Baron  Von  Humboldt,  Lilac  Blue  ..  ..  lOd.  1/6 

Darling,  Dark  Blue  . lOd.  1/6 

King  of  the  Blues  .  . .  lOd.  1  6 

King  of  the  Yellows  . lod.  16 

Mixed  .  i/_ 

IRIS  KJEMPFERI— 

New  Japan  Iris  . 6/-  doz. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE- 

Good  Plants,  with  bud  . 6/-  doz. 

IRIS  RETICULATA,  3/-  doz. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY-  100  1,000 

Berlin  Crowns . 4/6 


APPLES,  3  years  old. 

Early  Victoria 
Early  Julien  . . 

Lord  Grosvenor 
Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
Worcester  Pearmain 
Lord  D.rby 

PEARS  AND  PLUMS. 

Two  years  old,  assorted  . . 


Each. 

U- 

V- 

II- 

1/- 

U- 

V- 

II- 


Dozen. 

91- 

91- 

91- 

91- 

9/- 

9/- 

91- 


Leouidas,  Clear  Blue 

Norma,  Pink . 

Regelus,  Clear  Blue 

Mixed  Whites  . 

Lord  Macaulay,  Bright  Rose 
Baron  Van  Thuyll,  Blue 
Grand  Maitre,  Blue 
Robert  Steiger,  Deep  Crimson  . . 

NURSERY 

RASPBERRY  CANES. 

Superlatives  . 


BEDDING 

OUT. 

12 

25 

100 

..  1/6 

3h 

10/- 

..  1/6 

3/- 

10/- 

..  1/6 

3/- 

10/- 

..  1/6 

3/- 

12/- 

..  1/6 

3/- 

10/- 

..  1/6 

3/- 

10/- 

..  1/6 

3/- 

10/- 

..  1/6 

31- 

10/- 

Good  Planting  Size 

GROWN 

Cosmos,  Dark  Blue 
Mixed  Blues.. 
Fabiola,  Pink 


2/6 


40/- 

15/- 


La  Innocence,  White 
M  xed  Pinks  . . 


STOCK. 

100 

41- 


Carter's  Prolific . 4 /_ 


1000 

35/- 

35/- 

35/- 

30/- 

25/- 

20/- 

30/- 


12 

25 

100 

..  1/6 

3/- 

10/- 

10/- 

..  1/3 

2/9 

..  1/6 

3/- 

10/- 

..  19 

3/6 

12/- 

. .  1/6 

3- 

10/- 

..  19 

3/6 

12/- 

..  19 

3/6 

12/ 

..  1/3 

2/9 

ior_ 

Dozen. 

Whinhams 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Nobles 

Royal  Sovereigns 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
The  Laxton 


Baumforth  Seedling . 4/- 

Red  Antwerp  . 4/- 

Beehive . 3/- 

Norwich  Wonders  . 2/6 

Fillbasket . 3/6 

!/-  9/-  All  Well  Rooted. 

All  Goods  FREE  ON  RAIL.  Sample  Fruit  Trees,  1/-  each. 

To  ensure  early  delivery,  place  your  orders  at  once  for  BULBS,  POTATOES,  FRUIT 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Special  Low  0ffer  of  Narcis.,  TuUps,  etc.,  for  planting  in  Hedge-rows,  Grass,  etc.,  etc 

NOTE  ADDRESS  s 


BLACK  CURRANTS. 

Baldwins  . 

RED  CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

Crown  Bobs .  . .  *  . .  , .  3  _ 


£>/— 

3/- 


100 

ci¬ 

v¬ 

ile 

1/6 


3/- 

1000 

.  18/- 
12/- 
91- 
10/- 


TREES,  etc. 


Also  POTATO  LIST. 


J.  W.  CROSS,  Old  Grammar  School,  WISBECH. 
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Postcard  Showing  Plant  in  Flower. 

Will  you  kindly  give  the  name  of  the  plant 
shown  on  the  other  side?  The  plant-  has  flowered 
this  year,  and  although  it  has  been  in  the  garden 
for  a  great  number  of  years  has  never  flowered 
previously.  It  is  stated  that  this  kind  only 
flowers  once  during  a  century,  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  that.  A  reply  through  Thf. 
Gardening  World  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
(J.  T.  R.) 

The  picture  shows  the  inflorescence  and  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  of  Yucca  gloriosa.  You  are  quite 
right  in  supposing  it  a  mistake  to  say  that  it 
flowers  only  once  during  a  century.  We  are 
even  surprised  that  it  should  have  been  in  your 
garden  for  a  great  number  of  years  without 
flowering.  It  may,  however,  have  been  planted 
in  quite  a  small  state.  After  it  gets  fairly  strong 
it  should  flower  every  year  or  every  second  year. 
The  situation  where  it  is  planted  may  not  have 
been  favourable  to  rapid  growth,  and  the  climate 
may  also  have  kept  it  in  check  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  flower  frequently  now. 

Clearing  a  Garden  of  Slugs. 

What  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  clearing  a 
garden  of  slugs?  My  Cabbages  are  almost  eaten 
a-way  by  them.  (Novice.) 

Clean  cultivation  is  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  slugs.  Close  planting  every  year,  shallow 
digging,  and  allowing  weeds  to  grow  amongst  the 
plants,  are  circumstances  which  favour  the  slugs 
by  leaving  them  undisturbed  and  furnishing  them 
with  plenty  of  food.  The  antidotes  to  this  state 
of  matters  are  to  trench  your  garden  at  least 
2ft.  deep  once  in  two  years  at  least,  to  keep  the 
ground  well  hoed  and  clean  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  clear  away  useless  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  Cabbages  which  serve  to  shelter  the 
slugs.  If  the  surface  is  kept  frequently  stirred 
and  exposed  to  light  it  will  always  be  'in  a  dry 
condition  on  the  surface  during  dry  weather,  and 
that  is  a  first-class  preventive  to  the  increase  of 
slugs.  At  the  present  time  we  should  clear  away 
all  useless  leaves,  clean  the  ground  if  necessary, 
and  draw  up  the  soil  against  the  stems  of  the 
Cabbages  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  do  with 
Potatos  in  summer.  This  will  serve  in  a  measure 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  you  have  the 
ground  cleared  and  can  commence  tillage  opera¬ 
tions. 


Eremurus  for  a  Succession. 

Last  spring  we  had  a  fine  display  of  Eremurus 
himalaicus  and  E.  Elwesii,  hut-  they  came  into 
bloom  almost  together,  and  only  lasted  about  a 
fortnight  or  a  little  over.  Please  say  if  there  are 
others  that  would  continue  the  display.  (T.  W.) 

There  are  several  others  which  flower  some¬ 
what  later  than  those  you  mention,  and,  though 
le;s  stately,  they  serve  to  give  variety  in  colour 
and  are  handsome  in  their  several  ways. 
E.  Warei  has  orange-yellow  flowers,  more  or  less 
shaded  with  olive  or  brown,  but  varies  somewhat 
in  colour  and  blooms  well  into  June.  Some  time 
later  than  this  the  beautiful  yellow  variety 
E.  Bungei  blooms,  and  though  the  flower  spike 
is  short  and  the  plant  dwarf,  the  flowers  are 
densely  crowded  and  very  ornamental  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  latest  to  flower  coming  under 
our  notice  is  E.  Olgae,  which  runs  up  to  a  height 
of  5ft.  or  6ft.  and  has  white  flowers  with  a 
greenish-brown  midrib  to  the  segments.  This 
blooms  well  into  summer,  and  though  the  flowers 
are  not  very  closely  placed,  the  plant  is  stately. 

Sea  Hollies. 

While  away  from  home  recently  I  found  the 
Sea  Holly  thriving  splendidly  on  the  seashore. 
Would  this  succeed  in  gardens  away  from  the 
sea?  I  would  be  glad  if  you  woulcl  name  several 
other  kinds  which  would  grow  with  me,  as  I  wish 
to  make  a  bed  of  them  ou  the  lawn.  (G.  W. 
Medland.) 

If  your  garden  is  fairly  light  or  sandy,  but  at  all 
events  well  drained,  we  do  not  think  you  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  growing  this  native  species.  We 
presume  it  woulcl  colour  best  in  rather  sandy  soil, 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  depth  for  the  roots  to 
go  down.  Being  dwarf,  it  should  be  planted  as 
an  edging  to  the  bed.  Another  dwarf  species  is 
E.  Bourgati,  with  rich  blue  stems,  which  should 
also  be  kept  near  the  front.  Further  back  you 
may  place  E.  giganteum,  about  2ft.  high  and  very 
ornamental.  It  is  only  a  biennial,  however,  so 
that  you  would  require  to  have  a  stock  of  plants 
making  a  crown  of  leaves  one  year  to  flower  the 
next-.  It  comes  readily  from  seeds,  however,  and 
seedlings  will  even  come  up  in  the  bed  if  the 
flower-heads  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  ripen 
seeds.  E.  amethystinum  is  similar  in  height  to 
E.  Bourgati,  and  has  ornamental  blue  stems  and 
bracts.  Nearer  the  centre  of  the  bed  vou  could 


plant  E.  planum,  which  usually  grows  about  2pt. 
to  3ft.  high,  and  produces  a  great  wealth  of  small 
blue' heads.  A  much  larger  species  is  E.  oliveri- 
anum,  which  grows  about  the  same  height  as  the 
last,  but  has  larger,  more  divided  leaves  and 
stouter  stems  with  larger  blue  heads.  The  two 
last  named  should  occupy  the  centre  of  the  bed. 
All  of  those  we  have  named  are  of  easy  culture. 

Names  cf  Plants. 

(Keenan)  The  plant  with  red  berries  was 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii ;  the  other  was  Olearia 
Haastii. — •  (H.  Davis)  1,  Erica  vagans ;  2,  Hippo- 
phae  rhamnoides  ;  3,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ; 
4,  Veronica  Anclersoni  variegata;  5,  Pyrus  Aria. 
— (W.  W.)  1,  Aster  vimineus;  2,  Aster  Novi- 
Belgii  var.  ;  3,  Chrysanthemum  sinense  var. ;  4, 
Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  aureum ;  5,  Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium. — (A.M.)  1,  Platanus  orien- 
talis,  the  Oriental  Plane ;  2,  Platanus  ac-eri 

folia,  the  London  Plane. — (Jas.  Retty)  1,  Mentha 
Requieni ;  2,  Herniaria  glabra;  3,  Sibthorpia 

peregrina. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  AH  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  -will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . ... ...  ^ 

Address . .  . .  ........... 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PAUL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


All  to  gather 
All  together. 

“Confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth  I — one  of  the 
truest  statements  uttered  by 

ritt. 

For  success  in  business,  con¬ 
fidence  between  partners  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  We  would  like 
you  to  become  partners,  but 
we  do  not  ask  for  your  con¬ 
fidence.  We  wish  to  earn  it. 

Give  us  a  trial.  All  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 

The  Co-operative  Bees,  Limited, 

14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


Apply  Proprietor, 

ESSERY,  SWANSEA. 

Established  1848. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  GREENHOUSES, 

Propagators,  Frame  Heaters,  and  Fumigators,  From  16/6 
Catalogues  and  Estimates  Free.  Complete. 

C.  T00PE  (F.R.H.S.)  &  SON,  Stepney  Sq..  Stepney,  London. 
Telegrams :  “  Toopes,  London.”  Telephone  No.  3497  Eastern 


GARDENERS!  GARDENERS!! 

SEND  Postcard  for  patterns  and  easy  self-measure 
ment  Form  of  the  best  working  Trousers  ever  sold. 
WARRANTED  SCOTCH  Tweeds*  price  7s,  6d.  per  pair. 
Hip  pocket.  Sent  Carriage  paid.  Strong  made  and  per 
feet  fitting.  Over  1,000  of  the  LEADING  GARDENERS 
have  sent  us  unsolicited  Testimonials  in  praise  of  them. 
Patterns,  and  our  easy  self-measurement  Form  sent 
free,  WRITE  TO-DAY.  Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 
Established  D  CTIVI IUI  AMO  THE  SCOTCH 

1876.  rtlMmAIMo  tailors. 

(SHAW  &  MONTGOMERY),  [Mention  paper. 

628  &  632,  Argyle  St..  Anderston.  GLASGOW,  W. 


ANTHRACITE 

Direct  from  Colliery, 


Q  eaders  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by  mentioning 
The  Gardening  World  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


November  11,  1905. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Every  man  should  plant  a  tree.” —Buskin. 


vwv  NOTICES.  w\% 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD"  is  published  by  MAOLAREN 
and  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Telegrams 
and  Cables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone  Number:  997 
flolborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every  Tues 
day  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price  One  Penny 
Annual  Subscription  (Prepaid),  post  free,  0s.  6d.  United 
Kingdom  ;  8s.  6d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and  remittances 
generally  should  be  made  payable  to  Maclaren  and  Sons,  and 
crossed  London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 

XIV. 


How  to  Make  the  Garden  Interesting. 

Beauty  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  so 
far  as  the  garden  is  concerned,  but  interest  is 
only  second  to  it,  though  this  fact  is  not 
nearly  sufficiently  realised.  Now,  how  can  we 
make  our  gardens  interesting?  By  many 
T.af.s>  an(l  chiefly,  I  think,  by  introducing 
distinctive  features;  and  the  present  is  the 
season  when  we  may  most  easily  consider  what 
oim  these  shall  take.  On  a  former  occasion 
1  E™*  ,°f  raised  edgings  as  a  charming 
method  of  introducing  alpine  and  other  rock- 
loving  plants  in  small  gardens  where  space 
was  too  limited  to  allow  of  a  rock  garden. 
When  space  allows  of  it,  however,  a  rock 
garden  should  certainly  find  a  place.  There  is 
a  unique  and  especial  interest  in  the  cultiva- 
turn  of  these  plants,  and  certainly  few  or  no 
additions  make  for  greater  beauty  or  more 
beautiful  decorative  effect.  So  many  of  the 
typical  alpine  plants  thiough  the  ages  have 
had  to  contend  with  the  hardest  conditions  of 
growth,  the  bitterest  cold  and  winds  that  only 
plants  in  high  altitudes  have  the  power  to 


withstand.  It  means  that  the  plants  have, 
through  the  countless  centuries,  modified  and 
suited  their  habits  to  their  hard  conditions. 
Their  habit  of  growth  is  often  the  wide- 
spreading,  dwarf,  cushion-like  growth  that 
spreads  along  the  ground  with  many  roots  to 
grip  hard  into  the  soil,  and  these'  plants  of 
mountain  heights  and  of  the  vast  and  silent 
Arctic  regions  we  may  grow  in  our  hardy 
English  gardens !  They  will  be  the  flowers 
that  shall  make  our  gardens  beautiful  during 
the  earliest  days  of  springtime. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  plant  as  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia.  Arctic  explorers  tell  us  that 
great  stretches  of  it  dye  purple  with  its 
blossom  the  cold  vast  north — and  this  plant 
is  with  us  a  March-flowering  subject,  very 
beautiful  and  striking,  a  typical  plant  of  the 
Arctic  regions ;  and  knowing  whence  it  is, 
knowing  the  conditions  that  have  made  it 
v  liat  it  is,  and  knowing  it  as  one  of  the  rare 
alpine  plants  of  our  Welsh  Snowdon  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands  surely  makes  it  a  subject  of 
especial  interest,  and  so  it  is  with  other  plants 
■  that  may  furnish  our  rock  gardens;  plants 
from  the  Himalayan  heights  like  the  Primula 
denticulata,  plants  from  the  High  Alps  and 
other  high  altitudes  have  a  curious  and  par¬ 
ticular  interest  belonging  to  them,  and  help 
to  make  a  wonderful  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  garden. 

Unusual  Conditions  of  Growth. 

Then,  again,  a  garden  may  be  singularly 
adapted  to  plants  that  require  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  of  growth.  It  may  be  that  a  garden  is 
overhung,  shady,  and  damp,  and  few  of  the 
ordinary  and  usual  subjects  will  thrive. 

W  here  this  is  the  case  the  owner  is  often  in 
despair,  or  ceases  altogether  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  garden.  More  than  likely  he 
has  made  many  attempts  to  grow  the  ordinary 
perennials  before  giving  up  the  attempt  to 
make  his  garden  beautiful.  But  instead  of 
grumbling,  instead  of  trying  to  make  grow 
plants  that  cannot  possibly  succeed,  let  him 
seek  out  some  beautiful  and  varied  family  of 
plants  that  will  flourish  under  the  conditions 
his  garden  affords,  and  make  them  his  hobby 
flowers,  his  especial  study. 

Primroses  and  Evening  Primroses. 

I  could  tell  of  a  garden  that  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  charm  and  interest ;  it  had  a  northern 
aspect,  and  was  also  overhung ;  the  soil  was 
cold  and  heavy,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed 
by  palings.  A  hopeless  place  to  make  beau¬ 
tiful  or  interesting  nine  out  of  ten  people 
would  have  said,  but  it  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  happy  tenth,  and  he  made  it  both 
interesting  and  beautiful.  In  the  spring 
season  it  might  have  been  called  “  a  garden 
of  Primulas  ” ;  in  the  summer  season  and 
through  the  autumn  it  might  have  been  known 
as  “  a  garden  of  Evening  Primroses.”  These 
two  families  —  the  hardy  Primulas  and  the 
Oenotheras — are  very  beautiful ;  thev  both 
flourish  under  the  conditions  this  garden 
afforded — or  could  be  made  to  afford”;  and 


surely  it  was  the  true  gardening  spirit  that 
prompted  the  owner  of  it  to  seek  them  out  in 
all  their  beautiful  variety  and  to  study  them, 
to  grow  them  to  perfection  rather  than  to 
grow  a  selection  of  plants  that  could  never 
have  been  brought  to  the  same  perfection. 
The  Primulas  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  in  flower  for  months.  The  selec¬ 
tion  would,  of  course,  include  the  dainty, 
delicate  looking,  and  wonderfully  interesting 
‘  mealy’  foliaged  kinds  like  P.  verticellata; 
such  also  as  P .  cashmiriana,  with  its  curious 
yellow  pigment  on  the  under-sides  of  its  leaves. 
P.  marginata,  P.  denticulata,  among  the 
earliest  of  all  to  flower;  the  effective  P.  rosea, 
that  looks  too  delicate  for  a  hardy  flower,  yet 
is  in  blossom  in  March  in  the  open.  P.  japonica 
carries  the  Primulas’  flowering  season  well  into 
June,  and  is  wonderfully  handsome  and  effec¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  collection  will  hardly  be  con¬ 
templated  without  a  generous  selection  from 
the  Auriculas,  the  charming  and  old-world 
double  Primroses  in  mauve  and  white,  yellow 
and  crimson  colouring.  The  Polyanthuses  and 
the  Polyanthus-Primroses  make  a  splendid 
show,  and  many  others  might  be  added.  I 
have  before  me  as  a  I  write  a  list  of  nearly 
forty  varieties  that  might  well  be  grown  in 
our  hardy  English  gardens.  There  is  only  one 
of  them  listed  at  more  than  a  shilling,  and 
many  of  them  at  less  than  half,  so  that  it  is 
no  costly  thing  to  start  a  collection,  which 
afterwards,  even  if  only  a  single  plant  of  each 
were  purchased,  might  in  a  short  time  be 
greatly  increased,  for  Primulas  make  many 
off-shoots  and  can  be  easily  divided  ;  also,  they 
are  of  fairly  easy  cultivation  from  seed  so  long 
as  they  are  not  subjected  to  heat. 

The  ordinary  amateur  is  far  too  seldom  alive 
to  the  intense  interest  that  belongs  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  particular  family"  that  is  of 
especial  interest ;  but  it  is  a  phase  of  garden 
ing  that  may  well  be  brought  to  his  notice. 

I  had  intended  to  go  more  closely  into  the 
many  and  beautiful  varieties  afforded  by  the 
great  family  of  Oenotheras,  but  space  will  not 
allow  of  this  to-day;  neither  can  I  for  the 
same  reason  touch  upon  the  other  methods  I 
have  in  mind  of  adding  to  the  interests  of  our 
flower  gardens.  "  F.  M.  Wells. 


Giant  Surrey  Tree. — The  biggest  tree  in 
the  South  of  England  is  said  to  be  the  King’s 
Oak  at  Tilford,  which  stands  on  the  village 
green  between  two  ancient  bridges  over  the 
River  Wey,  and  is  some  30  ft.  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  the  ground.- 
*  *  * 

British  Fruit  Ckoil—  At  present  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  receipts  of  British  fruit 
farms  are  anywhere  from  £5.000.000  to 
£6.000.000  a  year.  The  i  British  climate  and 
soil  are.  perfectly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears.  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  of  the  finest, 
quality.  The  British  Apple  is  the  finest 
which  the  world  produces.  The  present  out¬ 
put  could  easily  be  doubled  if  gardeners  would 
only  take  up  useless  trees  and  replant  with 
proper  kinds. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Protecting  Cuttings,  Stock  Plants,  etc.— 

While  the  rule  should  always  be  to  avoid 
coddling  as  much  as  possible,  yet  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  severe  weather  it  is  essential  to  be 
prepared.  Only  in  well-equipped  gardens  of 
considerable  size  are  heated  frames  to  be 
found,  but  the  simple  unheated  form  is  capable 
of  wonderful  results  if  accorded  some  protec¬ 
tion.  Covering  with  Archangel  mats  is  a 
common  practice,  and  it  is  wonderful  the 
amount  of  frost  they  will  keep  out.  Another 
kind,  known  as  St.  Petersburgs,  find  con¬ 
siderable  favour,  and  are  slightly  cheaper  than 
the  former,  and  also  narrower,  so  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  is  not  much.  Both  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  dealers  advertising  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  papers  weekly.  In  severe  weather  we 
have  seen  straw,  hay,  leaves,  and  litter  spread 
over  cold  frames,  and  although  rather  untidy, 
yet  such  material  is  effective. 

There  is  a  kind  of  transparent  paper  sold 
which  is  also  an  eSective  covering,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  a  considerable  amount 
of  light  to  pass  through.  This  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  some  establishments  in  place  of  ordi¬ 
nary  lights,  and  is  easily  removed  whenever 
a  spell  of  mild  weather  occurs.  This  latter 
material  is  especially  useful  for  covering  such 
things  as  Carnations,  which  detest  anything 
like  a  “  muggy  ”  atmosphere.  In  some 
country  districts  mats  made  of  reeds  or  long 
straw  are  in  use,  and  prove  quite  as  effective 
as  more  expensive  material.  Although  it 
should  be  the  rule  to  remove  the  coverings  as 
often  as  possible  to  admit  light,  yet  when 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  frost  having  gained 
access  during  the  night  it  is  better  to  leare 
the  coverings  until  the  day  lias  advanced  some¬ 
what,  or  if  hard  frost  continues  all  day,  leave 
the  coverings  on.  It  often  happens  that  a 
hard  frosty  night  is  followed  by  a  bright  sunny 
day,  and  to  expose  frozen  plants  to  the  sun  is 
fatal.  The  only  hope  for  such  is  to  allow  them 
to  thaw  very  gradually. 

Fuchsias. — Failure  in  keeping  Fuchsias 
through  the  winter  is  very  often  due  to  drying 
off  too  severely  and  too  suddenly.  As  the 
plants  are  lifted  from  the  open,  they  should  be 
potted  or  boxed,  making  the  soil  quite  firm. 
A  good  watering  should  then  be  given,  after 
which  they  may  be  treated  like  Geraniums, 
applying  water  on  a  bright  day  once  or  twice 
during  winter.  In  this  way  a  greater  number 
will  break  freely  in  spring.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. — Unless  already  done,  the  old 
growths  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  with 
a  pair  of  hedge  shears,  and  the  beds 
thoroughly  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish, 
which  should  be  burnt  on  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground;  and  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  wheel¬ 
ing  on  to  give  a  good  coating  of  half-decayed 
farmyard  manure,  and  later  on  this  should  be 
covered  with  soil  taken  from  the  alleys.  As¬ 
paragus,  fortunately,  is  one  of  the  most  easy 
Vegetables  to  force,  and  it  can  be  brought  on 
under  various  conditions.  Where  facilities 
exist,  the  best  place  at  this  season  is  a  low 
forcing-house.  The  bed  should  be  filled  with 
mild  fermenting  material,  consisting  chiefly  of 


fresh  fallen  leaves,  Oak,  Beech,  or  Spanish 
Chestnut  for  choice.  These  should  be  made 
very  firm,  but  care  taken  to  allow  the 
strongest  heat  to  escape  before  placing  the 
roots  thereon.  When  it  is  considered  safe  to 
do  so,  put  about  4  in.  of  fairly  light  soil  on  the 
leaves.  Lift  the  roots  and  plant  immediately, 
and  cover  to  the  depth  of  2in.  or  3in.  with 
the  same  kind  of  material.  Give  a  thorough 
watering  in,  and  maintain  a  temperature  of 
55  to  60  deg.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere, 
syringing  the  beds  twice  daily  with  tepid 
water.  Though  giving  more  trouble,  excellent 
results  will  follow  by  making  hotbeds  and 
using  portable  frames.  Add  fresh  lining  as 
required,  and  cover  the  glass  every  night.  It 
may  also  be  grown,  though  not  so  satisfac¬ 
torily,  in  heated  pits  and  under  the  stages  of 
intermediate  houses.. 

Broccoli.- — This  is  generally  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition  this  season,  and  only  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  the  country  will  it  be  safe  to 
risk  the  crop  without  affording  it  some  protec¬ 
tion  I  know  of  no  better  practice,  and 
always  adopt  that  known  as  layering,  which 
means  taking  out  a  good  trench  and  heeling 
over  the  heads,  leaning  them  towards  the 
north,  and  burying  the  stems  firmly  with  soil 
taken  from  the  trenches  quite  up  to  the  heart 
of  the  plant.  This  gives  the  desired  check, 
and  practically  renders  them  safe  during  all 
ordinary  winters.  Only  when  the  glass  shows 
any  signs  of  approaching  zero  will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  further  protecting  material,  when 
a  little  Fem  or  dry  litter  should  be  placed 
over  each  head. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — Now  is  a  capital 
time,  especially  so  on  light  land,  for  trans¬ 
planting  these  when  extra  large  bulbs  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  ground  should  be  well  trenched 
and  heavily  manured.  Plant  firmly,  and  allow 
a  distance  of  15in.  between  the  rows  and  lit. 
from  plant  to  plant.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Yew  Hedges. — In  almost  every  garden 
where  hedges  have  to  be  planted  the  common 
Yew  is  a  favourite  plant  for  the  purpose,  and 
many  fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  of  what  can 
be  done  with  it  either  when  grown  as  a  square 
hedge  or  clipped  into  various  shapes.  It  is 
also"  excellent  for  giving  protection,  and  is 
largely  used  for  planting  round  gardens  of 
Boses,  Paeonies,  and  the  like,  which  need  to 
be  sheltered  from  cold  and  rough  winds ;  and 
in  such  a  position  it  is  very  ornamental  if 
kept  well  clipped  and  in  a  vigorous  condition. 
To  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state  it  is  necessary 
to  occasionally  give  a  good  top-dressing,  and 
the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  apply  this. 
An  excellent  compost  would  consist  of  well- 
seasoned  fibrous  loam  and  decayed  leaf  soil 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  and,  if  possible, 
some  well-decayed  cow  manure  freely  incor¬ 
porated  with  it,  or  a  good  dressing  of  this 
alone  will  prove  most  beneficial.  This  should 
be  applied  liberally  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  but  not  forked  in,  as  Yews  have  masses 
of  fibrous  roots  close  to  the  surface.  Good 
soakings  of  manure  and  clean  water  should 
also  be  given  occasionally,  as  these  hedges 
grow  so  thickly  that  rain  water  is  often  un¬ 


able  to  get  through,  and  with  old  hedges 
especially  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  thorough 
watering  when  the  top-dressing  is  applied. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  have  been  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all  trees  and  shrubs,  as  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  had  become  exceedingly  dry,  and 
thus  prevented  any  removals,  but  this  can 
now  be  proceeded  with,  and  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  accomplished  before  the  winter 
sets  in,  so  that  they  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
settled.  It  should  be  seen  that  plenty  of  pro¬ 
tecting  material  is  at  hand  for  choice  shrubs, 
Roses  fete. ,  for  use  when  required,  as  it  seems 
quite  likely  that  we  may  experience  a  sharp 
winter  At  all  events,  it  is  well  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Selecting  Winter-flowering  Orchids.— 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  make  selec¬ 
tions  of  desirable  kinds  that  will  be  suitable  for 
giving  a  display  of  flowering  plants  throughout 
the  dull  winter  months  of  the  year.  I  have  on 
previous  occasions  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  devoting  attention  by  amateur  Orchid 
growers,  and  those  with  limited  space,  to 
particular  kinds  of  Orchids  that  flower  at  the 
winter  season.  There  are  usually  plenty  of 
interesting  subjects  flowering  in  the  outside 
garden  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  any  plants  flowering  inside  during  that 
season  are  not  so  much  appreciated  as  is  the 
case  when  the  bare  outside  garden  makes  the 
indoor  subjects  most  attractive.  I  would  also 
point  out  again  that  many  of  the  most  durable 
and  useful  of  the  winter-flowering  kinds  can  be 
cultivated  with  very  little  heating  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  also  may  be  procured  for  a  modest 
outlay. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  and  easily  cultivated 
of  all  Orchids  are  Oypripediums.  There  are 
certainly  none  more  desirable,  for  they  not  only 
last  for  months  in  good  condition,  but  if  cut 
and  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  house 
they  last  several  weeks  in  perfection.  In  mak¬ 
ing  a  s-lection  of  these  some  idea  as  to  rotation 
flowering  kinds  may  be  of  advantage,  so  that 
plants  may  be  selected  that  will  afford  a  display 
of  flowers  from  October  until  .March.  The  first 
to  flower  is  C.  Chari esworthii  ;  the  flowers 
expand  often  in  September  and  October.  C. 
spicerianum  follows  it  very  closely  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  winter-flowering  species.  C. 
insigne  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
Orchids  in  cultivation.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  Orchid  specialists  discarded  this  species  as 
unworthy  of  consideration,  but  a*  few  enthusi¬ 
astic  lovers  of  the  slipper  Orchid  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  the  plant  not  only  for  amateurs 
but  also  for  the  cut  flower  trade  by  exhibitions 
at  the  prominent  shows.  They  soon  became  so 
much  sought  after,  and  so  great  was  the 
demand,  that  fresh  importations  were  sought 
after  and  introduced,  large  quantities  of  these 
plants  being  evidently  from  anew  district  from 
that  where  previous  importations  had  been 
collected.  In  these  newly  imported  plants, 
came  such  remarkable  variation  that  the  plant? 
immediately  became  and  have  continued  to.be. 
the  most  fascinating  of  our  winter-flowerinp 
Orchids.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  expensive 
kinds  are  included  among  them,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  procurable  for  an 
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outlay  of  a  few  shillings.  I  will  leave  my 
amateurs  to  decide  for  themselves  about  the 
select  kinds,  which  require  an  education  to 
determine  their  distinctive  merits. 

C.  villosum,  C.  Boxallii,  and  0.  hirsutissimum 
are  the  remaining  species,  following  in  the  order 
named.  There  are  now  many  cheaply  procured 
hybrids  dtrived  from  the  species  above  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  or  both  their  parents.  The 
hybrids  derived  from  the  influence  of  C.  insigne 
are  all  useful.  The  best  and  perhaps  the  most 
variable  hybrid  Cypripedium  in  cultivation  is 
C.  lecanum,  raised  from  the  intercrossing  of  C. 
insigne  ancl  C.  spicerianum.  These  have  now 
become  so  plentiful  that  they  may  be  procured 
reasonably.  C.  harrisianam  flowers  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  hybrids  having  C. 
villosum  and  C.  Boxallii  as  one  of  the  parents 
are  later  flowering  kinds.  C.  hirsutissimum 
hybrids  display  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  species  and  make  an 
attractive  finish  to  the  winter-flowering  kinds. 
The  whole  of  this  section  can  be  cultivated 
successfully  where  a  temperature  of  from  50  to 
55  degrees  can  be  maintained  with  normal 
conditions  outside.  The  method  of  treatment 
I  have  noted  on  various  occasions  during  the 
present  and  past  years. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Gooseberries. — Few  peojile  dislike  this 
fruit  in  a  ripe  state,  and  it  is  the  earliest  to 
come  in  for  tarts,  etc.  ;  in  short,  it  is  every¬ 
one’s  fruit,  so  there  need  be  no  apology  in 
lauding  its  usefulness.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
bushes  are  much  neglected  by  cottagers,  and 
not  a  few  amateurs,  as  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  them  year  after  year  bearing  small  and, 
I  may  say,  almost  worthless  berries,  the 
bushes  having  the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of 
tied-up  wood,  making  but  little  growth  and 
receiving  no  attention  in  the  matter  of 
pruning  or  manuring.  New,  of  all  fruits,  the 
one  under  notice  repays  for  annual  top-dress¬ 
ing,  and  the  manure  cannot  well  be  tooi  rich, 
cow  or  pig  manure  probably  being  the  most 
suitable  either  for  old  plantations  or  new 
sites,  in  the  latter  case  to  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  when  trenching. 
Last  week’s  calendar  respecting  Currants  ap¬ 
plies  to  Gooseberries  as  well  as  regards  dis¬ 
tance  to  plant,  site,  etc.,  and  to  extend  the! 
season  they  are  often  planted  against  north 
walls,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so  good  as  fruit 
grown  in  the  open  where  the  sun  can  reach 
them.  In  purchasing  bushes,  make  it  a  point 
that  the  bushes  have  a  clean  6-in.  stem,  or 
suckers  from  the  base  will  prove  a  source  of 
trouble,  which,  if  neglected  for  only  a  season, 
form  a  dense  thicket,  as  above  stated.  Varieties 
are  numerous,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed) 
that  the  largest  are  the  sweetest.  The  follow¬ 
ing  short  list  will  comprise  the  cream  in 
yellows,  green,  white,  and  red: — -May  Duke, 
Crown  Bob,  Warrington,  Lancashire  Lad, 
Greengage,  Langley  Green,  Whitesmith, 
Snowdrop,  Cheshire  Lass,  Golden  Drop, 
Early  Sulphur,  and  Golden  Gem. 

Raspberries. — Not  a  little  depends  upon! 
the  treatment  they  annually  receive  as  to1 
the  length  of  time  a  plantation  of  this  fruit 
lasts,  but  after  eight  to  ten  years  they  should 
be  replanted  in  a  fresh  site  after  trenching 
the  ground  2ft.  or  so  in  depth,  adding  a  good 
dressing  of  half-decayed  manure,  and  planting, 
single  canes  18in.  or  2ft.  apart,  cutting  these 
back  .in  March  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground  to  encourage  new  growth  from  the 
base,  applying  a  mulch  of  short  manure  3in. 
in  thickness.  There  are  several  varieties  to 
choose  from,  some  thriving  and  fruiting  better 
than  others,  soil  and  climate  being  responsible 


for  this.  Among  reds  Superlative  stands  oub 
well,  ,  also  Beehive,  Norwich  Wonder, 
Carters  I  rqlific,  and  Antwerp.  The  Guinea 
is  comparatively  new  and  with  a  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  and  should  be  given  a  trial  with 
yellow  Antwerp. 

Indoors 

Early  Permanent  Vines  may  now  be 

pi  lined,  cutting  back  to  the  first  or  second 


OUR  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 


General  Conditions. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  The  Gardening  World, 
or  other  gardening  journals,  are  debarred 
from  entering,  but  occasional  contributors 
may  compete.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  appear  on  each  article  sent 
for  competition.  The  Editor’s  decision  is 
final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce, 
in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph  sent 
for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
tor  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “  Competition,”  and  past  not  later  than 
the  Monday  following  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The 
G.  W.  Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour, 
protecting  plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rough 
sketch  must  accompany  the  brief  description. 

- -©- - - 

RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEKS  COM 
PETITIONS. 

IVe  have  now  a  la-ge  number  of  articles  on  hand 
1  ni  the  “  IteidL-rs’  Competition,”  and  desire  our  corre- 
I  spondents  to  wait  a  fe  v  weeks  before  sending  more 
articles  for  this  competition,  until  we  can  find  space  to 
publish  those  already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind 
leaders  when  they  can  send  more  competitive  articles. 
The  o'.her  competitions  are  still  open. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  il  J.  C.  ”  for  his  article  on  “A 
Pond  for  Water  Lilies  ;  ”  and  another  to 
“  Dunn  ”  for  an  article  on  “  American  Blight 
on  Apple  Tree5,”  p.  852. 

V. _  ■—  J 

eye  of  wood  made  this  season  ;  the  latter  is 
usually  the  safest,  as  the  second  growth,  if 
not  required  in  spring,  can  be  easily  rubbed 
off.  Clean  off  all  loose  bark,  but  do  not  rob 
the  canes  too  severely,  unless;  mealy  bug  is 
on  them,  as  Vines  always  cast  their  bark  at 
an  opportune  time  if  left  to  Nature.  Cut 
away  any  snag  at  the  spurs,  and  wash  the 
glass  and  woodwork  before  further  attending 
the  Vines,  using  warm  soapy  water.  Brush) 
down  the  walls,  and  limewash  the  same,  Sot 
that  all  may  be  sweet  and  clean.  Then,  with 
warm  soapy  water  and  a  scrubbing  brush, 
wash  each  rod,  being  careful  that  the  eyes  on 
the  spur  growths  are  not  injured  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and,  if  red  spider  has  been  prevalent, 


paint  the  rods  with  Gishurst’s,  or  a  thin  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap.  In  case  of 
mealy  bug,  search  well  all  crevices,  and 
touch  all  affected  parts  with  methylated 
spirits,  or  wash  the  rods  with  hot  water  that 
lias  a  wineglass  of  paraffin  to  three  gallons 
of  water,  agitating  it  well  with  the  syringe, 
so  that  the  two  mix  well  together.  Vines 
that  have  been  forced  for  several  years  may 
be  tied  in  position,  but  tying  horizontal! v 
any  young  canes,  so  that  a  better  break  be 
obtained.  Thoroughly  brush  up  all  rubbish, 
and  then  prick  up  the  surface  of  tho  border 
taking  every  care  of  the  roots,  and  replace 
with  fresh  soil  after  clearing  away  the  old  a 
good  compost  being  loam,  not  too  light,  with, 
a  little  bone  meal,  mortar  rubble,  and  wood- 
ashes  added,  or,  in  place  of  the  former,  a 
little  Thomson’s  or  Bentley’s  Vine  manure 
may  be  substituted.  If  the  inside  border  is 
found  to  be  on  the  dry  side,  water  is  better 
applied  before  putting  on  the  top  dressing,  as 
the  latter  may  get  washed  aside.  Keep"  the 
house  well  ventilated  before  closing  time 
arrives,  which  need  not  he  until  the  new 
year  if  ripe  Grapes  are  not  required  until 
early  in  June,  or  when  pot  Vines  supply  the 
earliest  fruit  in  April  or  May. 

James  Mayne. 

-Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Lilium  longiflorum.  — The  pure  white 

flowers  of  this  noble  Lily  and  its  congener, 
L.  Harrisii,  are  well  known  to  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  for  cutting  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  making  a  display  in  the  conservatory. 
Bulbs  for  flowering  next  April  should  now  be 
potted  up,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam  to’  one  ea.cli  of  leaf  soil  and  peat, 
adding  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  small  pieces 
of  charcoal.  The  pots  should  be  clean  and 
well-drained,  and  the  soil  used  in  a  'lumpy 
state.  In  potting,  leave  the  apex  of  the  bulb 
well  above  the  surface  soil,  and  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  a  good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil 
when  in  active  growth.  If  the  soil  is  fairly 
moist  when  used,  no  water  will  be  required 
for  several  days,  and  the  pots  should  be 
placed  upon  a  coal-ash  bottom  in  a  frame  or 
pit.  Close  watch  should  be  exercised  that 
the  young  growths  do  not  become  infested 
with  green  fly,  and  on  its  first  appearance 
eradicate  them  with  mild  fumigations. 

Azaleas.  — A  few  plants  of  the  mollis  and 
amoena  type  may  be  introduced  to  a  genial 
warmth  of  about  55  deg.  and  be  kept*  well 
syringed.  The  single-flowered  Fielder’s 
White  and  the  double  Deutclie  Perle  are 
both  adapted  for  forcing,  provided  it  is  not 
carried  to  excess,  and  by  introducing  two  or 
three  plants  at  intervals  of  a  few  °days  a 
regular  supply  may  be  kept  up. 

Lachenalias,  — 'Early  potted  bulbs  will  now 
be  growing  apace,  and  some  assistance  should 
be  afforded  in  the  way  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
This  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
beneficial  results.  Keep  the  plants  on 
shelves  quite  near  the  roof-gltiss,  in  order  to 
ensure  sturdy  and  well-developed  leafage. 

Afiican  Tuberoses.— Although  -  not  so 
popular  as  the  American  Pearl  variety,  yet 
where  the  flowers  are  in  request  for  several 
months  in  the  year  some  may  be  grown,  as 
the  Pearl  bulbs  do  not  reach  this  country 
until  December. 

The  bulbs  should  be  potted  on  arrival  in 
5-in.  .pots,  using  a  fairly  light,  rich  soil. 
Plunge  in  some  fermenting  material  in  the 
forcing  house,  and  avoid  over-watering  until 
new  roots  permeate  the  soil.  Liquid  farm¬ 
yard  manure  or  guano  may  be  applied  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  a  stake 
placed  to  each  growth.  K.  M. 
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Northern  Gardens. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Phloxes. — The  early  and  late  flowering  sec¬ 
tions  cf  these  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  border  plants,  and  should  always  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  selection  of  the  best.  Although 
easily  grown,  they  are  plants  which  amply 
repay  the  cultivator  for  any  extra  trouble  lie 
bestows  on  them,  and  though  they  will  succeed 
for  a  long  period  in  the  same  position,  it  is 
advisable  to  divide  tliem  at  least  eveiy  tliiid 
year  and  replant,  otherwise  the  root  stock 
becomes  hard  and  woody  and  the  plants  lose 
their  vigour.  This  can  be  done  now  or  in 
early  spring  as  circumstances  permit,  but  with 
many  the  present  is  the  most  suitable  time. 
After  the  plants  are  lifted  the  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  turned  over  and  a  liberal  addi¬ 
tion  of  decayed  manure  mixed  with  it,  and 
when  dividing  the  clumps  select  young  pieces 
which  have  not  flowered.  Plant  very  firmly, 
and  if  possible  give  a  good  top-dressing  of  any 
suitable  material  that  can  be  spared. 

Lobelias.- — These  have  now  finished  flower¬ 
ing  and  can  be  lifted  and  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters,  a  suitable  position  being  a 
cold  frame  or  cool  Peach  case.  Pots  or  boxes 
can  be  used,  but  in  either  case  these  should 
be  well  drained,  and  a  suitable  soil  will  consist 
of  loam  and  decayed  leaves  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand. 
The  stems  should  only  be  partially  cut  down 
at  first,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  dry  oft 
properly,  removing  the  remainder  when  it  has 
become  brown.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock  of  any  of  the  varieties,  the  young 
orowths,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  quantity 
springing  up  from  the  old  stem,  can  be  Taken 
off  and  placed  singly  in  60  pots,  and  given  a 
similar  position  as  advised  above  for  the 
winter.  These  Lobelias  are,  of  course,  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  to  withstand  the  winter  if  it  is 
mild  in  the  open  border,  but  it  is  much  safer 
and  far  better  results  are  obtained  by  lifting 
and  treating  in  the  way  I  have  advised. 


- ♦ - 

Loss  Due  to  the  Currant  Mite. — The  Black 
Currant  plantations  have  been  suffering  great 
damage  all  over  Kent  owing  to  the  depreda- 
tions  of  the  Black  Currant  mite,  also  known, 
as  the  Currant  Gall  Mite  and  Phytoptus 
Ribis.  The  “Daily  Mail”  says  that  English 
cultivators  have  lost  £250,000,  the  value  of 
10,000  tons  of  Black  Currants,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  mite.  We  shall  have  Black 
Currant  jam  and  jelly  all  the  same,  but  the 
fruits  have  been  supplied  us  by  French  and 
German  growers.  Our  contemporary  thinks 
that  no  foreign-grown  fruit  can  approach  the 
flavour  and  richness  of  the  real  English-grown 
Black  Currant.  The  mites  are  microscopic 
in  size  and  can  just  barely  be  discerned  by  a 
very  keen  eye,  especially  when  present  m 
numbers.  The  evil  they  do  consists  in  suck¬ 
ing  the  juices  of  the  young  leaves,  while  yet 
in  the  bud  state,  and  this  has  the  effect  of 
setting  up  an  irritation  in  the  leaves  whereby 
the  pods  grow  to  three  or  four  times  their 
natural  size,  but  yet  never  expand  at  all  if 

very  badly  damaged. 

*  *  * 

Ax  Apple  to  be  seen  in  two  or  three  collec¬ 
tions  at  the  recent  British  fruit  show  of  the 
R.H.S.  is  a  new  variety  raised  from  the  delici¬ 
ous  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such.  It  will  probably  take  a  high  place 
amongst  the  dessert  Apples  of  the  future. 
The  fruit  is  of  even,  roundish  shape,  prettily 
coloured,  and  very  pleasant  to  eat,  and  was 
raised  by  a  gardener,  a  Mr.  Ross,  who  has 
also  given  to  the  world  several  Apples  of 
promise. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

No  better  time  than  the  present  could  be 
found  for  taking  notes  of  the  failures  and 
successes  of  the  past  season.  It  is  also  a  good 
practice  to  form  plans  for  next  season  s  crop¬ 
ping  of  the  kitchen  garden.  It  isi  a  great 
saving  of  time  if  we  have  notes'  of  the  exact 
positions  the  various  crops  are  to  occupy  next 
year  when  we  go  to1  prepare  the  ground.  This) 
is  all  the  more  needful  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  different  crops  require  varying  quantities 
of  manure.  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to 
be  careless  in  the  manner  of  applying  these 
manures,  and  if  ©very  yard  of  the  garden  is 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
crop  it  is  to  carry,  we  are  more  certain  of 
good  results  than  if  we  relied  on  the  slipshod) 
method  of  leaving  the  planning  till  tire  time) 
of  cropping  has  arrived.  We  can  also  at  this 
slack  season  note  any  variety  that  has  been, 
specially  good,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  singlei 
out  others  that  have  proved  unsuitable.  All 
these  little  things,  if  attended  to  when  we 
have  leisure,  ensure  the  saving  of  a  lot‘  of 
worry  later  on. 

Routine  Work.— Push  on  the  manuring, 
digging,  and  trenching  as  tlie  weather  per¬ 
mits,  remembering  that  the  more  forward  we 
can  have  the  rougher  and  harder  of  the  work, 
the  more  time  we  will  have  in  spring  to>  give 
all  planting,  seed-sowing,  and  such  work  the 
very  best  car©  and  attention.  We  are  also, 
when  the  work  is  well  in  hand,  in  a  sense  in¬ 
dependent  of  a  spell  of  bad  weather,  and  are 
less  inclined  to  work  on  the  ground  when  it 
is  in  a  sodden  condition.  Frames  require 
careful  attention  as  to  airing  on  every  favour¬ 
able  occasion.  Sharp  frost  may  also  occur  at 
any  time  now,  and  protecting  material  must 
be' kept  dry  and  at  hand  for  immediate)  use. 
Swede  Turnips  may  very  soon  be  lifted  and 
stored,  and  periodic  supplies  of  Seakal©  and 
Rhubarb  must  be  brought  in  for  forcing,  so 
that  a  steady  supply  may  be  kept  up.  Mice 
are  often  very  troublesome  where  Seakale  is 
forced  on  the  ground,  and  a  keen  look-out 
must  be  kept  for  these  little  plagues. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Roses. — Wherever  it  is  desired  to  make  new 
plantations  the  work  should  be  proceeded  with 
at  once,  as  this  is  the  best  month  for  planting 
operations.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
trenched,  and  layers  of  good  sound  manure 
placed  under  both  the  top  and  bottom  spits. 
Light  soils  should  have  a  good  proportion 
of  solid  cow  manure,  and  a  dressing  of  clay 
or  marl  would  be  highly  advantageous.  On 
heavy  soils  such  as  we  have  here  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  a  good  dressing  of  such  a  compost 
as  the  following :  road  scrapings,  old  potting 
soil,  lime,  night  soil,  fowls’  droppings,  and  coal 
ashes,  the  whole  having  been  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  six  months. 
Order  in  your  plants,  and  by  the  time  they 
come  to  hand  the  ground  will  have  settled 
somewhat  When  planting,  cut  away  any  parts 
of  the  roots  that  have  been  injured  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  lifting,  also  cut  back  any  long,  bare 
roots.  See  that  the  roots  are  naturally  spread 


out  in  the  pit,  which  should  be  convex  rather 
than  concave  at  the  bottom.  Plant  about  an 
inch  deeper  than  they  had  been  in  the  ground 
when  lifted  to  allow  for  the  newly  worked  soil 
subsiding.  Pack  the  soil  fairly  firm  about  the 
roots,  and  when  finished  mulch  the  bed  or 
border  with  some  light  stable  manure  ;  moss 
litter  answers  admirably. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  me  to  deal  with 
varieties.  Mulch  established  plantations  with 
materials  similar  to  those  advocated  for  new 
plantations. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Bulbs. — I  again  brg  to  remind  readers  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  forcing  in  these 
notes,  but  some  of  the  bulbs  potted  early  for 
cool  treatment  may  now  be  introduced  to  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  conservatory  or  green  - 
house,  keeping  them  as  near  the  glass  as  pos  - 
sible  to  prevent  them  from  getting  drawn.  It 
will  be  better  to  take  the  whole  stock  out  of 
the  plunging  materials  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted— that  is,  about  six  weeks  after  potting . 
Place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  give  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  protect  from  frost. 

Mums. — It  is  early  yet  to  propagate,  but 
with  many  of  the  varieties  the  best  time  to 
take  cuttings  is  when  you  can  get  them  in  good 
condition.  A  shallow  box  with  a  pane  of  glass 
on  the  top  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  is  an 
ideal  place  for  rooting  a  few  precocious  cuttings. 
Remove  the  glass  for  an  hour  daily,  reversing 
it  each  time  to  prevent  damping.  C.  C. 


THE  LARGE  FLOWERED 

DRAGONS  HEAD. 

( Dracoccpha  l  am  gran  d iflorum . ) 

This  is  a  somewhat  rare  and  choice  Draco- 
cephalum,  which,  however,  possesses  ample, 
merit  to  warrant  widespread  cultivation  and 
popularity. 

With  the  exception  of  D.  alpinum,  it  is  of 
dwarfer  habit  than  any  other  Dracooephalum, 
the  whole  plant  being  only  about  6in.  in 
height,  of  which  total  the  larger  half  is 
flower  stem.  The  leaves  are  of  good  size, 
deep  green  in  colour,  and  the  stems  are 
almost  prostrate. 

For  so  small  a  plant  the  size  of  the  blooms 
is  exceptionally  large,  many  of  them  being 
fully  2in.  in  length.  The  colour  is  a  very 
full,  rich  shade  of  blue,  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  Gentian.  Throughout  the  summer,  and 
well  into  autumn,  the  blooms  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  if  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  care  is 
taken  to  keep  slugs  and  snails  at  bay. 

Heather  Bell. 


The  Gardeners'  Company.  • —  Somewhere 
back  in  the  Stuart  days,  probably  about 
1606,  when  .Tames  I.  was  King,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gar¬ 
deners  of  the  loyal  City  of  London.  Several 
subsequent  charters'  were  issued,  and  there 
have  been  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the 
existence  of  the  company,  but  it  is  still  alive 
and  flourishing. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


XI.  AND  XII. 
CARDOONS -CARROTS. 


CARB00NS. 

The  stalks  are  blanched  and  used  for  soups 
and  salads.  The  inner  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
blanched. 

Soil  and  Situation. — -A  light,  medium  loam 
is  the  most  suitable ;  a  clayey  soil  must  be 
deeply  dug,  well  broken  up  in  the  bottom,  and 
the  top  left  lumpy  throughout  the  winter  for 
the  weather  and  frosts  to  sweeten  and  pul¬ 
verise.  Such  ground  may  be  broken  up  nicely 
in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  will  grow  and 
thrive  in  it.  Apply  manure  to  heavy  soils  in 
the  autumn,  and  to  light  in  the  spring. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — The  plants  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  frame  early  in 
spring,  transplanted  like  Celery  plants  are,  and 
finally  put  out  in  their  permanent  quarters 


1.  2. 


1.  Root  growing  in  well  tilled  soil. 

2  Root  growing  in  badly  tilled  soil,  full  of  stones 
and  fresh  strawy  manure.  The  root  has  a 
green  crown. 

during  May.  But  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  thinly  in  rows,  the  latter  being  about 
3  ft.  apart. 

Summer  Treatment.— When  the  seedlings 
are  a  few  inches  high  and  well  established  thin 
out  all  the  weakest,  leaving  the  strong  ones 
about  nine  inches  asunder.  Water  freely  at  all 
times  during  dry  weather,  and  tie  up  the  plants 
in  the  same  way  as  Lettuces  are  treated,  and, 
later,  earth  up  the  rows  similarly  to  Celery. 
This  is  done  to  ensure  blanching.  During 
severe  weather  cover  the  plants  with  straw  or 
rough  litter. 

In  season  from  autumn  to  spring. 

-  G. 

CARROTS. 

Amateurs  who  exhibit  vegetables  generally 
strive  to  produce  beautifully-shaped  Carrots, 
and  those  persons  who  possess  nice  sandy 
ground  are  fortunate,  more  so  than  their  brother 
enthusiasts  who  have  to  depend  upon  a  stiff 
soil.  -The  latter  are  not  always  defeated  in  the 
show  tent.  I  will  give  a  few  hints  to  growers 
wrho  have  to  cultivate  their  crops  on  clayey 
land  later  in  this  series. 


The  Soil  and  Situation. — a  light,  sandy 
soil  is  easily  worked,  and  suits  the  Carrot,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  plants  seem  to  thrive 
best  in  a  somewhat  exposed  position.  But  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  also,  that  Carrots  do  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  sheltered  places,  though  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  full  daylight  must  reach  them. 
If  the  light  and  the  sunshine  are  excluded,  or 
partly  so,  the  roots  will  uot  attain  to  the  average 
size. 

As  the  Carrot  is  a  deep-rooting  subject,  and 
impatient  of  stagnant  moisture,  soil  which  is 
heavy  and  undrained  should  be  deeply  tilled 
and  drained  in  some  simple  but  effective  way. 
Such  draining  would  be  beneficial  to  other 
crops  as  well  as  Carrots. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — For  very  early  use 
a  few  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  with 
a  few  Lettuces  and  Radishes,  the  latter  to  be 
pulled  up  while  quite  young  and  the  Lettuces 
before  they  interfere  with  the  Carrots. 

For  the  earliest  outdoor  crop,  prepare  a 
portion  of  a  warm,  sunny  border  by  digging  up 
the  soil  and  thoroughly  breaking  all  lumpy 
parts  even  down  15  ins.  below  the  surface; 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  surface  soil  only  be 
pulverised. 

The  English  and  French  Horn  varieties  may 
be  sown  broadcast  somewhat  thinly,  and  the 
seeds  covered  with  fine  soil,  a  portion  of  which 
should  be  taken  from  the  bed  and  mixed  with 
sifted  potting  soil  and  a  small  quantity  of  wood 
ashes.  Jf  too  thick,  thin  out  the  seedlings 
early,  and  also  any  weeds.  These  early  crops  are 
economically  raised  and  are  much  appreciated 

The  Main  Crop  should  be  grown  in  a  more 
open  position.  The  ground  requires  good  and 
deep  tillage,  and  should  have  been  manured  in 
the  autumn,  so  that  the  soil  and  manure  may 
have  become  well  mixed  and  any  strawy  parts 
be  thoroughly  decayed.  Sow  in  April  and  early 
in  May. 

Draw  out  drills  14  inches  apart  and  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  deep.  Choose  calm  weather 
for  the  sowing,  as  the  seeds  are  light ;  if  they 
adhere  together,  gently  rub  them  in  the  hands. 
Sow  thinly,  and  before  closing  in  the  drills 
scatter  a  little  burnt  soil  or  wood  ash  on  the 
seeds.  Finish  the  work  by  raking  over  the 
surface  nicely. 

The  Summer  Treatment. — Thin  out  the 
seedlings  when  the  latter  are  about  2  ins. 
high,  and  always  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 


3. 

3.  Storing  the  roots  in  ashes,  sand,  or  soil,  in  a 
shed  or  storehouse. 


Even  small  weeds,  it  numerous,  interfere  with 
the  ultimate  form  fit  the  root,  as  they  press 
against  them  and  cause  deformity  ;  so  also  do 
the  Carrots  themselves  if  grown  too  thickly 
together.  Often  enough  the  isolated  plants 
grow  into  the  finest  specimens. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer  hoe  between 
the  rows  regularly. 

Lifting  and  Storing  the  Crop. — A  few 

degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure  the  roots  while 
they  are  in  the  ground,  but  they  must  not  be 
exposed  to  it  after  being  lifted. 

Commence  at  one  end  of  the  row,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  garden  fork  raise  the  roots  without 
bruising  them.  It  is  wrong  to  forcibly  pull 
them  up.  Cut  off  the  tops  two  inches  from  the 
crowns,  and  then  take  them  to  the  shed  or  other 
place  for 

Storing, — A  cool,  dry  shed  will  do  very  well, 
or,  failing  such  a  place,  select  a  dry  border  on 
the  north  side  of  a  fence,  dig  out  a  broad  trench 
and  place  the  roots  in  an  upright  position,  em¬ 
bedding  them  in  sand  or  ashes,  and  finally 
covering  with  straw  to  keep  out  rains. 

If  kept  in  a  shed  the  roots  should  be  laid 
down  horizontally  and  packed  in  layers  with 
ashes  or  sand. 


4.  Storing  roots  in  a  trench  in  an  open  border. 
They  are  packed  upright  in  ashes  or  sand,  and 
finally  roughly  thatched  over,  (a)  The  outer 
thatch ;  (b)  loose  straw. 


Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — While  the 

plants  are  young  slugs  destroy  them  wholesale 
by  eating  them  off  just  above  the  ground  level. 
Lessen  the  number  of  these  pests  by  hand¬ 
picking  them  during  showery  weather  and  in 
the  evenings.  Also  scatter  dry  lime  about  the 
plants,  and  wood  or  cinder  ashes  ;  the  slugs 
have  a  difficulty  in  crawling  over  the  latter. 

Wireworms  also  destroy  the  roots.  If  it  is 
known  that  there  are  wireworms  in  the  soil 
dig  in  during  the  autumn  three  pecks  of  gas 
lime  to  each  square  rod  of  ground.  Do  not 
crop  this  ground  for  at  least  four  months  after 
applying  the  lime. 

Another  good  remedy  is  to  sow  Mustard,  and 
when  it  is  in  full  bloom  break  down  the  plants 
and  dig  them  in  whole,  sowing  the  Carrots  im¬ 
mediately  after.  Wireworms  will  then  leave 
the  quarter  where  the  Mustard  is  buried. 

Varieties. — Early  English  and  French  Horn, 
New  Red  Intermediate,  Long  Red  Surrey,  and 
if  a  white  variety  is  wanted  select  Giant  White, 

In  season  (new  roots)  from  April  to  July 
and  matured  roots  from  August  to  the  following 
spring.  G. 
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AN  EXPERT’S  ADVICE 
ON 

DRESSING. 


Much  has  been  written  at  one  time  or 
another  about  dressing  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
for  exhibition,  particularly  the  incurved 
varieties ;  but  with  the  appearance  of  new  and 
larger  varieties  every  year  dressing  becomes 
more  difficult  with  some  of  them  in  consequence 
of  their  being  so  nearly  related  to  the  Jap.  in¬ 
curved.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  very  good 
blooms  of  both  varieties  standing  down  in  the 
prize  list  simply  because  they  have  not  been 
dressed  as  they  ought. 

We  think  that  the  Japanese  varieties  do  not 
get  as  much  preparation  for  the  show-board  as 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  certain  it  is  we  have 
seen  it  written  in  up-to-date  papers  that  all 
they  require  is  to  turn  them  upside  down  and 
give  a  good  shaking.  Nothing  is  more  mislead¬ 
ing  to  the  uninitiated  than  such  absurd  state¬ 
ments.  We  do  not  say  every  variety  of  Jap. 
requires  dressing — on  the  contrary,  there  are 
some  that  are  much  prettier  shown  as  they 
grow  naturally  ;  but  picture  to  yourself  two 
blooms  of,  say,  Mrs.  Yallis,  the  one  with  the 
petals  all  intermixed  and  the  other  dressed  and 
every  petal  reflexed  so  as  to  show  the  best 
colour  and  form.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  dressed  bloom  will  carry  more  points 
than  the  other  one.  But  one  should  not  wait 
till  an  hour  before  the  show  to  start  dressing 
blooms  ;  they  should  be  gone  over  at  least  every 
other  day  when  opening,  and  varieties  that 
should  be  reflexed  when  finished  must  have  the 
petals  turned  down,  as  all  varieties  will  not  do 
it  without  help.  Take  Mrs.  Barkley  for 
instance  ;  we  think  we  are  right  in  saying  Mrs. 
Barkley  came  out  as  a  reflexed  Jap.  (at  least 
we  have  been  under,  that  impression),  but  not 
five  per  cent,  will  reflex  if  left  alone.  We  have 
seen  this  variety  exhibited  both  as  a  Jap. 
reflexed  and  a  Jap.  incurved  ;  but  then  there  is 
no  comparison  in  the  two  blooms,  the  reflexed 
one  being  larger  and  showing  a  better  colour, 
consequently  is  worth  more  on  a  board.  To 
dress  this  variety  to  perfection  it  should  be 
taken  in  hand  when  about  half  open,  or  even 
before,  and  every  petal  reflexed  as  they  mature. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  many  other 
varieties  :  Countess  of  Arran,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Geo.  Carpenter,  Henry  Perkins,  Nellie  Bean, 
and  others. 

Incurved  varieties  require  much  more  dress¬ 
ing  than  do  the  J apanese,  a  good  few  of  which 
should  be  started  on  early.  When  about  half 
open  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept  on  varieties 
such  as  Mrs.  Bryce,  Lady  Isabel,  Mme.  Ferlat, 
Mrs.  W  C.  Egan,  Mr.s.fH.  J.  Jones  and  a  host 
of  others.  If  taken  on  early  buds  some  are 
sure  to  come  too  full,  showing  petals  coming 
the  wrong  way,  some  with  mere  than  one 
centre,  and  if  left  alone  will  not  make  blooms 
fit  to  show.  These  should  have  some  of  the 
petals  removed  from  the  centre  with  the  steel 
tweezers,  so  as  to  make  room  for  them  all  to 
develop.  A  little  experience  in  this  way  will 
teach  one  how  and  when  to  do  it. 

Some  varieties,  such  as  Curtis,  do  not  need 
touching  to  any  extent  until  taken  off  the 
plant ;  we  have  always  found  it  difficult  enough 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  petals  to  fill  up. 
If  a  flower  is  a  bit  hollow  in  the  top,  the  centre 
shorrld  be  taken  out  either  with  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife  or  with  the  tweezers,  and  the  petals 
pulled  over  until  they  meet  in  the  centre ;  but 
previous  to  this  the  bloom  should  have  been 
cupped,  then  arrange  every  petal  in  its  place  all 
round  the  flower  until  the  bottom  is  reached, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  cup  up  a  little 
tighter.  We  do  not  advise  to  take  hold  of  one 


dower  and  keep  it  in  the  hand  until  it  is 
finished,  because  a  difficult  dower  might  take 
an  hour  or  more  to  dnish,  and  to  hold  it  in  the 
warm  hand  for  any  length  of  time  causes  the 
petals  to  get  soft  and  droop,  therefore  we  advise 
having  at  least  three  blooms  cut  ready  for 
dressing,  and  when  dfteen  minutes  have  been 
spent  on  one  dower  put  it  in  water  again  to 
“  give  it  a  rest,”  and  make  a  start  on  another. 

Perhaps  the  next  dower  may  not  be  quite 
dnished,  but  have  some  short  petals  in  the 
centre.  These  dowers  are  not  at  all  easy  to 
make  show  blooms,  but  with  perseverance  and 
practice  may  be  made  all  right.  To  begin,  all 
the  short  petals  should  be  taken  out  and  the 
matured  ones  pulled  over  to  the  centre  as 
advised  for  the  hollow-centred  one,  and  treat  as 
before.  We  have  often  met  with  dowers  the 
centre  of  which  has  extended  down  the  sides, 
making  a  tram-line  as  it  were  down  the  side  of 
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the  dower.  This  is  through  neglect  when  the 
dower  has  been  opening,  by  having  had  too 
many  petals,  some  of  which  should  have  been 
taken  out.  These  last  should  never  be  used  on 
a  board  unless  absolutely  necessary,  as,  no 
matter  how  well  dressed,  they  are  always  faulty. 
The  best  way  to  do  them  is  to  take  out  all  short 
petals  down  the  “  line  ”  and  draw  the  others 
over  from  both  sides  as  well  as  possible. 
Needless  to  say,  when  such  dowers  have  to  be 
done  one’s  name  ought  to  be  Job,  It  requires 


much  practice  and  more  patience  to  make  an 
expert  in  Chrysanthemum  dressing. 

Another  type  of  Chrysanthemum  we  would 
like  to  treat  on  is  the  Japanese  that  sometimes 
shows  an  eye.  These  dowers,  although  good 
from  a  distance,  are  generally  disappointing 
when  inspected  at  close  quarters,  but  with  the 
aid  of  some  floral  gum,  and  another  dower  of 
the  same  variety,  an  expert  can  make  a  good 
one.  It  does  not  happen  so  much  in  these 
days  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  when  there  were 
not  so  many  varieties  to  choose  from.  But  if 
it  did  happen  that  one  had  a  good  dower, 
apparently,  and  of  a  colour  that  was  required, 
then  we  say  it  might  be  done.  Mind  you,  we 
should  not  say  “  do  it,”  only  it  can  be  done  ; 
because  we  know  some  growers  would  scorn 
to  do  anything  like  that,  and  yet  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  borrow  a  dower  from  a  friendly 
gardener. 

We  have  known  two  dowers  made  into  one 
practically,  before  now,  and  perhaps,  if  lucky, 
may  do  so  again.  How  to  do  it  is  :  take  a  petal 
from  one  dower,  dip  the  base  in  the  doral  gum, 
and  insert  it  in  the  other  bloom  very  close  to 
other  petals,  and  so  on  until  the  centre  is  made 
up.  Be  careful  to  put  the  petals  right  way  up 
and  try  to  make  it  look  as  natural  as  possible. 

When  arranging  dowers  on  a  board  always 
blend  the  colours  well,  and  place  the  best 
blooms  in  the  front  row,  if  there  are  any  better 
than  others,  because  in  these  days  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  they  must  all  be  “  best.”  The  front 
row  can  always  be  better  seen  than  the  others, 
particularly  the  middle  one,  where  any  flower 
that  is  the  least  bit  weak  must  be  put,  so  as  to 
hide  as  far  as  possible  any  defect.  If  dowers 
have  travelled  any  distance,  a  few  petals  will 
very  often  be  displaced  ;  therefore,  never  neglect 
to  take  your  tweezers  and  brush,  so  as  to  give 
a  touch  up  before  judging  takes  place. 

Rayonnante. 
- ♦ - 

How  to  Keep  them 
in 

Good  Condition. 

It  is  not  everyone  that  can  keep  Ferns  in 
good  condition  throughout  the  year,  hut  by 
studying  their  wants  it  is  clear  that  a  Fern 
needs  something  more  than  to  remain  in  the 
same  pot  always  and  be  watered  with  water 
only.  Tire  spring,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
better  time  to  commence  operations,  but  as 
in  autumn  one  sees  many  sickly  plants,  my 
few  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  those 
who  may  be  looking  about  for  a  remedy. 

Young  seedlings  must  be  the  future  plants, 
throwing  worn-out  plants  away,  unless  they 
are  something  choice.  These  seedlings  can  be 
potted  any  time  of  the  year,  and  if  in  a 
warm  house  and  potted  on  as  they  require 
will  soon  make  good  plants.  As  must  be 
evident,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  soil  the  plants  will  go  back, 
unless  potted ;  they  can  be  kept  going  for  a 
time  with  weak  liquid  manure.  If  the  size 
limit  is  a  5-in.  pot,  frequent  sowing  and  pot¬ 
ting  on  of  seedlings  is  necessary.  It  may  not 
have  been  noticed  by  all  that  when  the  fronds 
are  fast-ripening  spores  the  plants  deteriorate, 
assuming  a  sickly  appearance.  To  counteract 
this  is  to  often  be  picking  the  ripe  fronds  off, 
when  they  will  continue  to  throw  up  young 
fronds,  which  give  a  healthy  appearance  and 
are  so  much  admired. 

Ferns  generally  will  be  found  to  do  much 
better  away  from  draughts  in  a  humid  corner, 
when  they  often  flourish  like  weeds,  when  in 
the  same  house  away  from  such  a  position  it 
is  the  reverse.  A  Fern  reminds  me  of  a  per¬ 
son  trying  to  get  somewhere  out  of  sight,  and 
it  is  here,  anyway,  that  they  succeed.  A  dry 
atmosphere  must  lie  avoided.  The  things  to 
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remember  are :  have  young  plants,  give  fre¬ 
quent  potting  in  a  soil  half  loam  and  peat, 
with  enough  sand  to  give  porosity  ;  a  humid 
atmosphere,  water  only  when  the  soil  is  about 
to  crumble  when  felt,  and  to  keep  all  fronds 
picked  off  that  have  a  tendency  to  seed. 

G.  Waller. 

Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 


BEGONIAS- 


Charming  Bedding  Effects. 

We  have  seen  very  many  attempts — some 
successful  and  some  otherwise — at  bedding  out 
Begonias,  and  many  are  the  schemes  devised 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  congenial  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  plants  and  securing  the  best 
possible  effect  from  their  display  of  bloom. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  if 
Begonias  in  the  open  are  to  be  happy  their 
root-run  must  be  cool  and  shady,  or,  in  other 
words,  something  must  be  done  to  shade  the 
soil  of  the  bed  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
summer’s  sun,  else  the  plants  will  suffer 
during  periods  of  drought.  Some  sort  of 
covering  for  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
the  foliage  and  iiowers  of  the  Begonias  being 
bespattered  with  mud  on  occasions  of  heavy 
rain.  These  two  requirements  may  be  met 
by  one  covering,  for  whatever  will  keep  the 
plants  clean  will  also  serve  to  keep  the  root- 
run  cool  and  arrest  the  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  real  question  is,  “  What  shall  the 
covering  material  be  ?  ” 

Many  growers  use  cocoa-nut  fibre,  tan,  or 
some  similar  substance,  but  with  such  cover¬ 
ings  the  bed  must  be  very  thickly  planted  (and 
thick  planting  is  in  nowise  desirable)  in  order 
to  avoid  bare  patches  between  the  plants, 
which  would  present  an  appearance  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  enhance  the  charms  of  the  flowers. 
To  our  mind  an  infinitely  better  plan  is  to 
allow  a  good  distance  between  the  plants,  and 
in  the  intervening  spaces  insert  some  dwarf¬ 
growing  subject  of  spreading  habit  that  will 
cover  the  ground  with  foliage  and  flowers  that 
shall  do  additional  service  by  providing  a 
good  “  setting  ”  to  the  principal  occupants  of 
the  bed.  Some  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  the  carpeting  plant,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  the  Begonias  are  the  principal 
feature,  and  whatever  else  the  bed  contains 
must  be  auxiliary  only — to  set  off  rather  than 
detract  from  their  beauty. 

We  have  never  seen  anything  to  excel  nor 
even  to  equal  a  large  bed  in  a  neighbouring 
garden  which  was  somewhat  sparsely  planted 
with  Begonias  of  clear,  bright  colours  over  a 
groundwork  of  Brac-liycome  iberidifolia,  in 
both  its  blue  and  white  forms.  To  anyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  these  charming 
annuals,  with  their  graceful  foliage  and 
elegant  blue  or  white  daisy-like  flowers,  it 
will  be  clear  that  they  made  a  most  charming 
groundwork  for  a  bed  of  Begonias  in  shades 
of  crimson,  scarlet,  orange,  and  yellow,  and 
what  could  have  been  chosen  to  more  effec¬ 
tually  cover  the  ground  than  these  Swan-river 
Daisies,  as  they  are  called  P 

A  little  questioning  elicited  the  information 
that  the  Brachycome  seeds  were  sown  in  a 
warm  house  at  about  the  time  the  Begonia 
tubers  started  into  growth.  The  seedlings 
were  duly  pricked  off  into  boxes  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  way,  and  were  subsequently  hardened  off, 
so  that  they  were  nice  sturdy  plants  ready  for 
putting  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  Begonias. 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  were  of  that  delicate 
quiet  nature  which  just  fulfilled  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  employed,  viz.,  setting 
off  the  brighter  hues  of  the  Begonias,  and  the 
spreading  growths  and  verdant  foliage  ful¬ 
filled  admirably  their  part  by  shading  the 


ground  and  preventing  the  splashing  of  soil 
upon  the  Begonias.  To  anyone  who  desires  t  o 
make  the  very  best  of  Begonias  as  bedding 
plants  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  use 
of  Brachycome  iberidifolia  and  the  variety 
alba  for  the  purpose  of  carpeting  the  bed  and 
setting  off  the  flowers.  Heather  Bell. 


CHRYSANTHEAUA  • 

ARS.  STREET- 


The  above  type  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  one  that  is  capable  of  producing  very 
handsome  effects  when  fully  developed  along 
the  lines  partly  shown  here.  The  bloom 
was  photographed  before  it  was  fully 
developed.  The  special  features  about  it 
are  the  forms  which  the  florets  assume  on 
different  parts  of  the  flower  when  they  have 
attained  their  full  growth.  Some  of  the 
longer  and  outer  florets  curl  up  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  ring.  Less  advanced  ones  form 
half  a  ring,  while  the  younger  ones  in  the 
centre  are  more  or  less  spoon-shaped  at  the 
tips.  The  florets  of  this  variety  are  fairly 
broad,  and  of  a  deep  canary-yellow  on  the 


upper  surface,  with  paler  reverse,  which  may 
be  described  as  yellow- white.  This  latter 
shade  is  more  or  less  visible  to  the  beholder 
when  the  florets  are  completely  rolled  over  at 
the  tips.  The  variety  may  very  well  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Donald  McLeod,  where  the  petals 
seem  slightly  inclined  to  curl  in  this  way, 
but  the  most  perfect  form  of  it  may  be  seen  ill 
Nelly  Pockett,  as  those  who  have  this  variety 
are  well  aware. 


A  NEW  .  .  . 

CAMPANULA. 


Campanula  turbinata  Isabel. 

There  are  now  quite  a  number  of  distinct 
forms  and  varieties  of  this  particular  section  of 
the  Campanula  family,  and  a  new  one  must  be 
really  fine  to  claim  much  attention  or  to 
warrant  a  distinctive  name  being  given.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  ample  room  for  Mr.  Prichard’s 
newcomers,  among  which  is  one  named  as 
above.  By  this  latter  statement  we  imply,  not 
only  that  quality  exists  in  them  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  justify  names  being  given,  but  that 
they  really  excel  the  older  forms  to  be  met 
with  in  gardens,  and  we  would  go  further  and 
say  that  in  gardens  where  the  best  of  things 
alone  are  wanted  the  older  forms  of  C.  carpatica 
and  turbinata  may  well  be  cast  aside  to  make 
room  for  these  fine  new  things.  C.  turbinata 
Isabel,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  a  plant  of  compact,  bushy  habit,  not 
exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  produces  fine  tufts 
of  crisp  dark  foliage  and  an  abundance  of  very 
rich-coloured  flowers,  which  stand  well  up  on 
sturdy  stalks,  producing  a  capital  effect  if 
planted  beside  plants  of  contrasting  colours. 


The  shape  of  the  individual  blooms  is  calculated 
to  give  an  appearance  of  large  size,  for  the 
fully-expanded  blooms  are  quite  fiat — not 
cupped  or  belled— and  the  margins  of  the  lobes 
are  slightly  contracted  to  a  point  in  the  centre, 
which  point  is  reflexed  somewhat,  giving  a  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  finish  to  the  flower.  Another 
of  these  new  things  is  C.  carpatica  lliverslea, 
which  bears  very  large  cupped  flowers  of  pleas¬ 
ing  colour.  Heather  Bell. 
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Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Donald  McLeod 


Incurved  Chrysan  hemum  Embleme  Poilevin 
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Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 


mums. 


Early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  Goacher's  Pink. 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Countess  of  Harrowhy. 


Single  Chrysanthemum  Mary  Richardson. 
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Our  Illustrations. 


ON  CENTRE 

The  Italian  Starwort  (Aster  Amellus). 

In  this  week’s  issue  an  Aster  and  a  border 
Chrysanthemum  have  been  introduced  to  show 
how  much  they  are  akin  to  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of 
every  grower  and  lover  of  the  Autumn  Queen, 
during  this  month  especially.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  which  is  the  favourite  with  every¬ 
body  at  this  hour,  is  botanically  known  asi 
C.  sinense,  though  C.  indicum  is  a  very  closely 
allied  and  small  form  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  yellow  which  originally 
appeared  amongst  the  Chinese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  wild  original. 

The  Starwort s  or  Asters  are  not  distantly 
related,  though  there  are  some  botanical 
differences  that  make  them  belong  to  different 
sections  of  the  order.  The  past  autumn, 
however,  has  shown  that  Michaelmas  Daisies 
and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  consort 
well  together  during  September  and  October. 
The  Aster  which  we  figure  is  the  Italian  Star¬ 
wort  (Aster  Amellus),  which  has  been  known 
to  exist  in  that  country  for  centuries,  as  the 
poet  Virgil  speaks  of  it  in  the  “  Georgies.” 
Our  illustration  shows  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
which  is  18in.  high  and  well  furnished  with 
large  purple-blue  flowers  during  August  and 
September.  Although  not  the  earliest  of  the 
Asters,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  finest  of  those 
which  commence  to  bloom  at  the  end  of 
summer.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  although  it  is  not  so 
common  in  villa  gardens  as  its  beauty  would 
entitle  it  to.  The  lines  of  Virgil  to  which  we 
refer  will  show  that  even  in  those  ancient 
times  the  flower  was  appreciated  for  its 
beauty — 

“  A  flower  there  is  which  grows  in  meadow 

ground, 

Amellus  called,  and  easy  to  be  found  ; 

For,  from  one  root,  the  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves  and  violet-purple  boughs  : 
The  flower  itself  is  glorious  to  behold, 

And  shines  on  altars  like  refulgent  gold — 
Sharp  to  the  taste — by  shepherds  near  the 

stream 

Of  Mella  found  ;  and  thence  they  gave  the 

name.” 

Chrysanthemum  Donald  McLeod. 

The  illustration  of  this  Japanese  variety  of 
Chrysanthemum  shows  a  bloom  very  much  re¬ 
duced.  The  florets  are  drooping,  more  or  less 
curled  at  the  tips,  but  scarcely  interlacing. 
Indeed,  they  are  too  broad  to  interlace  so 
freely  as  the  narrow  petalled  ones.  They  are 
bright  yellow,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with  a 
bronzy-gold  on  the  top  of  the  bloom.  Such  a 
bloom  as  this  would  not  require  a  deal  of 
dressing  to  make  it  appear  neat  and  hand¬ 
some,  as  flowers  of  this  type  are  expected  to 
be.  When  of  full  size  they  measure  about 
7in.  each  way  when  ready  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  plant 
lias  been  carefully  disbudded  at  a  certain 
time  in  order  to  get  blooms  of  these  propor¬ 
tions.  Each  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  re¬ 
quires  special  treatment  in  order  to  get  it  in 
bloom  at  a  given  time  in  the  autumn,  and 
likewise  to  get  blooms  of  the  best  quality.  In 
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the  case  of  Donald  McLeod,  the  plants  aie 
stopped  in  April,  and  the  first  crown  bud 
which  appears  after  that  is  then  secured. 
This  applies  to  plants  which  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated  late  in  the  autumn,  but  if  the  rooting 
of  the  cutting  has  been  deferred  till  February 
the  cultivator  should  not  stop  or  take  off  the 
top  of  the  young  plant,  but  secure  the  first 
bud  which  makes  its  appearance. 

Chrysanthemum  Harrie. 

The  above  new  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  appeared  at  the  early  autumn  show  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
was  accorded  a  First-class  Certificate.  The 
plant  only  grows  about  18in.  high,  branches 
very  freely,  and  forms  a  spreading  bush  abun¬ 
dantly  furnished  with  flowers.  The  blooms 
are  bronzy-orange,  of  a  shade  that  is  likely 
to  please  those  who  like  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  either  in  the  open  garden  or  for 
cut  flower  purposes.  Our  illustration  .shows  a 
small  spray  with  one  bloom  in  perfection,  and 
several  others  in  different  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment. 

The  method  of  treating  this  class  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  is  entirely  different  from  that 
necessary  to  grow  Japanese  blooms  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  plants  of  these  early-flowering 
varieties  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  in  the 
borders  or  beds  of  the  open  garden.  Under 
the  latter  conditions  they  give  far  less  trouble 
to  the  cultivator,  and  prove  highly  orna¬ 
mental  for  several  weeks  together  during 
autumn.  There  is  no  necessity  for  timing  the 
buds  by  taking  off  the  top  of  the  plant  at  a 
given  time  in  spring,  nor  is  there  need  to  pay 
any  attention  to  securing  any  particular  bud. 
The  spray  shows  a  plant  that  has  practically 
been  left  to  its  own  free  will. 

If  the  cultivator  desires  large  blooms,  he 
must  be  satisfied  with  fewer  of  them,  and  to 
pinch  away  the  buds  that  would  produce  the 
side  blooms  shown  in  the  picture.  In  order  to 
have  any  effect  upon  the  size  of  the  flower  left 
these  side  buds  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  cultivator  can  conveniently  get  hold  of 
them  without  injuring  the  bud  that  is  to  re¬ 
main.  The  flower  shown  would  be  about  2in. 
in  diameter,  but  if  the’  plant  had  been  dis¬ 
budded  it  would  have  been  much  larger.  The 
flowers  from  which  our  picture  was  prepared 
were  given  us  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey,  who  were  the  exhibitors. 

Chrysanthemum  Embleme  Poitevin. 

The  above  is  a  third  type  of  the  popular 
autumn-flowering  Chrysanthemum,  and  is 
best  known  as  the  incurved  type.  As  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration  of  it,  the 
blooms  are  nearly  globular,  and  all  the  florets 
are  incurved,  forming  a  close,  dense,  and 
regular  bloom,  quite  unlike  the  loosely-built 
Japanese  varieties.  The  florets  are  broad, 
clear  yellow,  and  slightly  bristly  on  the  back, 
though  this  feature  is  not  sufficient  to  place 
it  in  the  hirsute  section.  The  cultivation  of 
this  variety  and  others  of  its  class  requires 
as  much  care,  or  even  more  so,  than  the 
Japanese  types,  because  the  blooms  are  not 
only  wanted  to  be  incurved,  but  the  careful 
cultivator  takes  a  considerable  amount  of 
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pains  to  make  the  florets  fold  over  the  top  of 
the  blooms  with  the  greatest  possible  re¬ 
gularity.  The  dressing  of  these  blooms  is 
dealt  with  in  another  article,  and  need  not  he 
detailed  here. 

Chrysanthemum  Goacher’s  Pink. 

The  plants  and  blooms  of  this  variety  were 
also  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  October 
4th,  and  received  the  First-class  Certificate  of 
the  N.C.S.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  shade  of 
pink,  and  are  likely  to  be  in  request  for 
decorative  purposes,  either  in  the  garden  or  in 
the  cut  state.  The  shade  of  pink  is  by  no 
means  common,  and  least  of  all  amongst  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The  illustration 
shows  merely  the  top  of  one  spray  or  shoot 
which  had  not  been  disbudded,  but  simply 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  natural  way.  Five 
flowers,  as  will  be  seen,  have  reached  perfec¬ 
tion  according  to  this  style  of  cultivation,  and 
twice  as  many  buds  would  serve  to  keep  up  the 
display  some  time  longer. 

For  garden  decoration  these  early-flowering 
varieties  require  only  to  be  planted  in  the 
border  to  secure  such  a  quantity  of  blossom 
in  September  and  October  as  to  cover  the  top 
of  the  plant.  September  is  the  real  month 
for  it,  so  that  it  takes  its  place  amongst  the 
mid-season  flowering  varieties  in  this  class. 
The  plant  only  grows  2ft.  high,  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  floriferous.  The  blooms  were  given  us 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  who  exhibited 
them. 

Chrysanthemum  Countess  of  Harrowby. 

The  above  may  be  described  as  a  Japanese 
variety  with  drooping  and  slightly  inter¬ 
lacing  florets.  The  illustration  has  been 
greatly  reduced  from  the  real  size,  as  the 
blooms  when  grown  for  exhibition  may  be  7in. 
or  8in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are  of  great 
length,  and  of  a  pleasing  soft  pink.  To  get 
blooms  of  these  dimensions  the  plant  must  be 
stopped  early  in  May,  and  the  first  crown  bud 
secured.  Under  this  style  of  cultivation  the 
plant  grows  5ft.  high.  It  cannot  be  brought 
to  perfection  out  of  doors  like  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  varieties,  but  is  very  impatient  of  heat 
when  brought  under  glass  to  finish,  so  that 
those  who  attempt  this  style  of  cultivation 
must  keep  their  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
cool  and  well  ventilated  after  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  have  been  taken  indoors. 

Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 

On  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  our  picture 
is  an  illustration  of  C.  uliginosum,  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  species  from  that  which  we 
have  just  been  considering.  It  is  a  border 
plant,  and  is  remarkably  effective  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  perfectly  hardy,  being,  in  fact, 
what  is  best  known  as  a  hardy  herbaceous 
plant.  It  is  introduced  here  to  show  its 
affinity  with  single  varieties  of  the  autumn 
favourite,  and  also  with  Asters  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  plant  grows  about  5ft.  high,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  wealth  of  blossom,  the  rays  of  which 
are  white  and  the  centre  yellow.  Many  people 
would  describe  it  as  a  Marguerite,  and  though 
fairly  appropriate,  the  name  has  now  become 
applied  to  quite  a  number  of  species  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  even  to  some  plants 
which  are  not  Chrysanthemum.  The  blossoms 
might,  -however,  be  compared  with  the  Oxeye 
Daisies,  with  which  they  have  an  affinity.  The 
plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  re¬ 
quires  merely  to  be  grown  in  good  garden  soil 
to  give  a  splendid  return  of  flowers  in  the 
early  autumn,  either  for  garden  decoration  or 
for  cut-flower  pui’poses,  for  which  they  are 
admirably  suited. 


Supplement  to  The  Gardening  Would. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  PERLE  CHATILLONAISE. 
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Chrysanthemum  Mary  Richardson. 

The  above  is  a  variety  of  C.  sinense,  which 
we  introduce  here  to  show  the  range  of  variety 
now  to  be  found  in  the  species.  When  raising 
double  flowers,  it  is  possible  to  get  varieties 
having  numerous  tiers  of  rays,  but  in  a  single 
Chrysanthemum  to  be  fit  for  taking  its  place 
in  this  section  there  should  not  be  more  than 
two  or  three  tiers  of  florets.  The  variety  is 
of  moderate  size,  coming  between  a  set  having 
flowers  3in.  to  5in.  in  diameter,  and  another 
set  with  small  flowers  about  lin.  in  diameter. 

The  exhibition  blooms  which  we  represent 
are  seldom  used  for  cut  flower  purposes, 
although  under  certain  conditions  they  may 
quite  appropriately  be  used  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  The  .singles  are  more  suitable  for  the 
flower  vase  and  for  dinner  table  decorations 
on  account  of  their  lighter  and  more  grace¬ 
ful  character,  hence  there  is  room  in  every 
establishment  for  cultivating  a  number  of  the 
finer  singles.  The  medium-sized  flowers  are 
much  more  generally  useful  than  the  very 
large  ones,  because  they  last  much  longer 
without  drooping  in  the  cut  state  than  those 
which  attain  a  diameter  of  4  in.  or  5  in. 

The  flowers  of  Mary  Richardson  are  of  a 
very  unusual  shade  of  colour,  and  pleasing, 
ami  salmon  terra-cotta  seems  to  be  the  most 
convenient  phrase  to  describe  it.  The  colour 
is  light  rather  than  dark,  and  therefore  is 
more  effective  by  artificial  light  than  a  crim¬ 
son  shade  would  be,  or  even  a  terra-cotta  red. 
There  are  early  and  late  flowering  varieties  of 
singles,  just  as  there  are  amongst  the'  double 
types,  and  the  same  conditions  apply  if  the 
cultivator  desires  flowers  of  extra  size.  He 
must  then  have  recourse  to  the  removal  of  the 
side  buds,  so  that  each  branch  may  only  bear 
one  bloom,  and  devote  the  whole  of  its  energy 
to  bringing  that  bloom  to  perfection.  To  do 
this,  however,  requires  much  less  time  and 
trouble  than  in  the  growing  of  large  exhibi¬ 
tion  blooms.  Tire  cultivator  need  only  go 
over  the  plants  a  few  times  at  intervals,  so  as 
to  remove  the  side  buds  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  when  that  can  he  done  without  in¬ 
juring  the  top  ones.  This  variety  gives  the) 
best  flowers  when  a  few  of  the  side  buds  have 
been  removed  in  their  earliest  stage. 

Most  of  the  above  were  in  fine  form  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  1st  inst. 


Chrysanthemum  .  . 

Perle  Chatillonnaise. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above  beautiful  variety  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  first  came  under  our  notice  at  the 
October  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was: 
accorded  it.  It  may  be  described  as  an  early- 
flowering  variety  blooming  in  September  and 
October.  Besides  the  ordinary  purposes  ofi 
garden  decoration,  we  believe  it  will  come  in 
for  market  purposes'. 

The  size  of  the  bloom  depends  entirely  upon 
the  treatment  given  it  by  the  grower,  for  by 
disbudding  the  bloom  may  be  had  up  to  6  in. 
in  diametei'.  For  market  purposes  that  is 
certainly  as  large  as  is  necessary,  but  for  the 
sake  of  producing  variety  in  private  establish¬ 
ments  some  of  the  plants  may  be  disbudded 
and  others  left  to  grow  naturally.  Under 
such  conditions  the  flowers  would  vary  im¬ 
mensely  in  size,  according  to  the  treatment 
given.  We  know,  however,  that  some  ad¬ 
mirers  prefer  blooms  of  small  size,  where  no 
disbudding  whatever  has  been  given,  while 
others  like  a  bloom  of  considerable  weight  andi 
size,  necessitating  disbudding.  This,  of 
course,  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  ’  and 
growers  will  be  guided  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  we  noted  carried 


blooms  averaging  about  3-£  in.  in  diameter. 
That  from  which  our  illustration,  was  pre¬ 
pared  was  much  larger.  The  florets  are  revo- 
lute  at  the  sides,  making  them  appear 
narrower  than  they  really  are.  The  colour 
is  of  a  very  light  and  pleasing  shade,  or 
rather  mixture  of  colours,  which  we  should 
describe  as  soft  salmon-pink  tinted  with 


yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  blossom  where  th<- 
florets  are  younger.  In  any  case,  the  variety 
is  a  new  and  very  handsome  one,  and  quite 
distinct  amongst  early-flowering  varieties  or 
market  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  and 
flowers  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  October  4th  by  Messrs.  It.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
the  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 
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YTISUS. 


How  to  Propagate  this 

Handsome  and  Fragrant 

Greenhouse  Plant. 


This  plant  is  largely  grown  for  the  cool 
greenhouse,  which  would  not  be  considered 
complete  (in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  year) 
without  it ;  failing  not  to  produce  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  bloom,  as  well  as  filling  the  house  with 
its  fragrant  perfume.  To  have  in  hand  a 
healthy  lot  of  young  plants  a  new  stock  should 
he  raised  each  year,  and  old  plants  destroyed 
which  do  not  give  satisfaction  for  the  number 
of  young  ones  there  are  to  take  their  places. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  suc¬ 
cession,  especially  so  raising  them  from  cut¬ 
tings,  which  are  far  superior  in  producing  the 
largest  quantity  of  bloom  in  comparison  to 
seedlings.  I  suppose  many  are  aware  what  a 
troublesome  thing  it  is  to  root  from  cuttings ; 
how  disappointing  it  is  to  see  pot  after  pot  of 
them  fail  by  damping  quickly  away,  probably 
due  by  taking  premature  growth.  Some  re¬ 
commend  propagating  them  in  a  cool  frame 
during  the  summer;  but  for  my  part,  and 
speaking  from  a  successful  practice,  February 
is  a  good  time.  Select  cuttings  from  the 
growths  that  are  to  bear  the  flower  spikes, 
which,  if  showing,  can  be  nipped  out ;  take 
them  off  with  a  heel  by  slipping  one  here  and 
there  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  plants,  smooth 
the  wound  with  a  sharp  knife,  removing  a  few 
of  the  leaves  at  the  base,  and  insert  a  number 
of  them  in  one  pot  in  nothing  but  fine  sand. 
Thi-ee-parts  fill  the  pot,  give  a  watering  and 
allow  it  to  drain  well,  dibble  the  cuttings  into 
this,  and  afterwards  put  a  layer  of  dry  sand 
on  the  surface.  Place  them  under  a  bell  glass 
in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  60  to  65 
degs.  Every  morning  take  the  glass  off  for  a 
time  and  wipe  away  with  a  piece  of  cloth  the 
moisture  from  the  inside  before  replacing  it. 


Should  they  need  water  again  before  they  are 
rooted,  apply  this  by  holding  the  pots  in 
water  almost  level  with  the  rim,  and  let  the 
water  rise  from  the  bottom  in  the  same  way  as 
is  usually  done  for  very  fine  seeds. 

Rooting  them  in  sand  there  is  practically 
nothing  for  the  young  roots  to  cling  to,  eo 
that  great  care  in  dividing  them  after  root 
formation  is  very  important,  the  roots  being 
easily  broken  off.  The  same  applies  to  the 
first  potting,  not  to  press  the  soil  too  firmly 
about  the  roots.  Small  60’s  are  large  enough 
to  pot  them  up  singly ;  move  on  into  larger 
sizes  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  48’s  being 
large  enough  for  the  first  season.  Compost 
suitable  consists  of  two  parts  good  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  sand ;  this 
time  firm  potting  is  essential.  Pinch  them 
several  times  each  time  the  growth  has 
reached  from  2in.  to  3in.  in  length,  to  form  a 
bushy  plant. 

When  they  have  finished  flowering,  cut 
them  back  to  keep  them  a  good  shape ;  place 
them  in  a  little  heat,  and  syringe  them  fre¬ 
quently  to  encourage  new  growth  to  start 
evenly.  Before  they  get  too  far  advanced  re¬ 
potting  ought  to  be  carried  out,  so  that  finer 
specimens  may  be  obtained  for  the  following 
season.  Use  compost  rather  coarser  to  that 
of  above,  adding  a  little  rotten  horse  drop¬ 
pings.  Being  a  strong  rooting  subject,  liberal 
applications  of  liquid  manure  and  soot  water 
are  beneficial.  Expose  them  in  the  open 
during  the  summer  to  thoroughly  mature  the 
growth.  At  the  approach  of  unfavourable 
weather  remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters. 

A.  J.  Morgan". 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within 

Treatment  of  Maranta  bicolor. 

Maranta  bicolor  is  a  stove-house  perennial, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Like  all  varieties  of  Marantas,  it  revels  in 
plenty  of  heat,  shade,  and  moisture,  both  at 
the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  best  soil 
to  pot  Marantas  in  should  consist  of  fibrous 
loam  two  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  and  peat 
one  part,  using  silver  sand  freely.  The 
spring  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  in  which  to 
shift  them.  Their  propagation  is  by  division. 

L.  S.  Small. 


Digging  amongst  Raspberries. 

Raspberries  should  be  treated  as  follows  : 
—As  soon  as  they  have  finished  fruiting,  cut 
out  all  old  fruiting  canes  as  well  as  those 
not  required  for  fruiting  the  following  season. 
A  mulch  of  lialf-rotten  manure  should  then 
be  applied.  Very  little  else  will  be  required 
besides  keeping  the  plantation  free  of  weeds 
until  the  winter,  when  the  ground  should  be 


dug  over  shallowly  with  a  fork,  not  closer  to 
the  canes  than  one  foot.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  sun  has  warmed  the  soil,  apply  a  mulch  of 
long  manure  to  retain  moisture. 

L.  S.  Small. 


Apple  and  Pear  Trees, 

The  best  form  of  Apple  trees  to  plant  is 
half  standards,  either  budded  or  grafted  on 
the  English  Paradise  stock,  as  they  fruit 
younger  on  the  Paradise  than  on  the  Crab 
stock.  They  should  be  at  least  fours  years 
old,  and  planted  15ft.  apart  on  ground*  that 
has  been  prepared  beforehand  by  trench¬ 
ing  and  manuring.  The  trees  will  require  an 
annual  pruning,  which  should  be  performed 
in  July.  In  so  doing,  shorten  back  leading 
growths  halfway,  and  side  growths  to  three 
leaves.  Some  of  the  best  sorts  are  Grand 
Sultan,  Lady  Sudeley,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet 
Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Irish  Peach, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Allington  Pippin,  and  Bib- 
ston  Pippin. 

The  best  form  of  Pear  trees  to  plant  is  the 
bush  or  pyramid,  budded  on  the  Pear  stock. 
The  same  distance  apart  will  suffice  as  with 
Apples  Prune  them  in  July,  as  with  Apples, 
but  rather  more  severely.  Some  pf  the  best 
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sorts  are  Beurre  Biel,  Beurre  Superfili, 
Doyenne  d’Ete,  Doyenne  dti  Cornice,  Easter 
Beurre,  Marie  Louise,  Williams’  Bon  Clire- 
tien,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Durondeau.  Brown  Beurre,  and  Beurre  Clair- 
geau.  Many  more  could  be  added  to  this 
fist.  '  L.  S.  Small. 


Wall  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Tire  best  wall  on  which  to  train  various  fruit 
trees  is  I  consider,  one  built  with  kiln  bricks 
and  mortar,  not  necessarily  hollow.  The  best 
way  of  fixing  the  trees  to  the  wall  is  by  wires 
strained  along  the  wall  6in.  apart,  the  eyes 
standing  out  at  least  3in.  from  the  wall,  thus 
preventing  insects  from  seeking  shelter  under 
the  branches ;  besides,  the  trees  can  be 
quicker  tied  than  trained  with  shreds  and 
nails.  Should  the  soil  be  heavy,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  remove  the  soil  at  least  30in.  deep, 
putting  in  6in.  of  drainage,  such  as  bricks, 
clinkers,  or  chalk,  keeping  the  roots  rip  near 
the  surface.  Burnt  earth,  wood  ashes,  and 
road  sweepings  can  be  added  to  the  soil  as  the 
planting  proceeds.  L,  S.  Small. 


Bush  of  Gypsophila  paniculata. 

If  “  S.  H.”  is  wanting  to  get  plenty  of  the 
above  for  cutting  in  the  shortest  time,  it 
would  be  useless  to  depend  on  one  plant, 
although  this  one  plant  may  throw  a  good  deal 
of  flower  in  live  or  ten  years.  This  plant  is  slow 
in  growth  when  first  planted,  but  much  may 
be  done  by  generous  treatment — by  having 
the  soil  well  broken  up  before  planting,  add¬ 
ing  some  manure,  following  this  by  giving  an 
annual  top  dressing  with  liquid  manure  in  dry 
weather.  Gypsophila  is  a  plant  that  will 
flourish  in  the  same  position  for  twenty  years 
and  more,  so  it  is  well  to  give  the  plant  a 
good  start  off.  My  advice  to  “  S.  H.”  would 
be  to  supplement  his  one  plant  by  purchasing 
a  dozen  more  strong  ones,  planting  these  in 
clumps  of  three,  as  by  having  more  plants 
there  would  be  more  to  cut  now,  and  even¬ 
tually  abundance.  G.  Waller. 

Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 


POYAL  BOTANIC 
l\  SOCIETY.  Fi~r 

The  first  autumn  exhibition  promoted  by 
this  society  was  held  on  October  18th,  and  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  Fellows  and 
their  friends.  The  exhibits  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  there  was  a 
collection  of  Grapes. 

Miss  Adamson  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Keif), 
South  Villa,  Regent's  Park,  had  a  good  dis¬ 
play  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  Eor  a  collection  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes  the  same  exhibitor  se¬ 
cured  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  .  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
of  Farnham,  Surrey,  showed  a  clean  and 
bright  exhibit  of  winter -flowering  Carnations, 
and  for  the  new  variety,  Nelson  Fisher,  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  of  merit  (large  Silver  Gilt 
Medal). 

Chrysanthemums  in  excellent  form  from  the 
open  ground  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath  Wisbech,  who  obtained  awards  of  merit 
for  Fair  Maid  and  Perle  Chatillonnaise,  and 
for  Le  Pactole  as  a  market  variety  (large 
Silver  Gilt  Medal).  A  splendid  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Asters,  Physalis,  etc.,  staged  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  of  Maidenhead,  secured  a 
large  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  For  an  effective  dis¬ 
play  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  the 
white  form,  set  up  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  and 
Son,  West  Norwood,  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was 
awarded. 


A  RARE  BRITISH  FERN. 

When  spending  a  few  days  at  Gwydyr  lately 
I  was  shown  several  strong  clumps  of  the 
forked  Spleenwcrt  (Asplenium  septentrionale) 
growing  within  a  few  yards  of  where  hundreds 
of  tourists  pass  during  the  summer  months 
when  exploring  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Conway  and  onwards  to  the  pass  of  Llanberis. 

I  counted  about  a  score  of  plants  nestling 
cosily  in  the  crevices  of  an  old  wall,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  mainly  on  lime  rubbish  and  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter — little 
indeed  of  the  latter.  The  original  discovery 
of  this  Fern  is  curiously  interesting,  for  it 
occurred  many  years  ago  when  the  Chester 
Naturalists’  Society  visited  Trefiw  and 
Llanrwst. 

Mr.  McIntyre,  agent  of  the  Gwydyr  pro¬ 
perty,  a  keen  naturalist  and  observer,  after 
having  piloted  the  Chester  Society  over  the 
more  interesting  parts  of  the  estate,  was  re¬ 
turning  home,  and  in  crossing  some  fields 
espied  the  forked  Spleenwort  in  the  crevices 
of  the  wall  referred  to — a  find,  indeed,  but 
too  late  in  he  day  for  the  far-famed  society 
to  participate  in  the  golry  of  the  discovery. 

There  were  only  two  or  three  plants  at  that 
time,  so  the  increase  has  -been  fairly  rapid, 
and  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  spot  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  finder. 

A.  D.  Webster. 

Regent’s  Park. 


Letter  TO  THE  Editor. 

Sedum  obtusatum, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  can  concur  with  “  J.  C.”  in  what 
he  says  about  the  ease  with  which  this  plant 
may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  but 
was  my  note  unpractical  because  that  is  so  ? 
My  purpose  in  writing  of  the  plant  was  to 
induce  those  who  hitherto  have  not  known  or 
grown  it  to  obtain  it.  This  would  seem  ap¬ 
parent  by  the  description  of  the  plant,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  to  those  who  already 
possess  it  and  know  what  it  is  like. 

Well,  then,  if  a  garden  does  not  contain 
Sedum  obtusatum  pieces  cannot  fall  about  to 
root,  nor  can  cuttings  well  be  taken ;  there¬ 
fore  I  say  if  anyone  wishes  to  obtain  Sedum 
obtusatum  they  can  do  so  by  raising  seed 
which  can  be  cheaply  purchased.  I  have 
grown  the  plant  both  from  seed  and  cuttings, 
and  either  plan  is  satisfactory. 

Heather  Bell. 


in  the  Year 

This  highly-esteemed  vegetable  can,  under 
good  management,  be  made  available  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  table  seven  months  in  the  year. 
The  following  plan  deserves  extensive  en¬ 
couragement  for  giving  a  good  autumn  supply 
Up  to  the  end  of  December.  The  Cauliflower 
is  very  apt  to  club  and  turn  blind.  This  is 
caused  by  an  insect.  It  is  advisable,  when 
the  plants  are  lifed  out  of  the  seed-bed  for 
final  transplanting,  to  examine  well  on  the 
stem  for  a  small  wart.  Open  it  with  the 
thumb-nail,  and  a  maggot  will  he  found, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  A 
pinch  or  two  of  burnt  ashes  placed  round  the 
roots  when  planted  is  an  excellent  precaution 
against  its  attacks.  The  land  must  be  well 
worked  and  manured. 

Sow  the  seed  in  May,  and  when  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  strong  prick  them  out  in  a 
rich  bed  made  up  for  them,  to  allow  them  to 
make  good  roots.  Before  being  transplanted 


to  open  ground,  the  land  must  be  very  rich, 
and  soaked  in  the  evenings  with  liquid 
manure.  The  stronger  grown  the  better  the 
plants  will  be,  and  the  heads  will  come  in 
about  October.  Should  the  weather  be 
frosty,  go  and  select  the  best  heads  and  dig 
them  up,  with  plenty  of  earth,  and  plant  them 
in  pits  very  close  together,  and  allow  the 
heads  to  be  3  in.  above  the  eaidh  and  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible. 

For  keeping  through  the  winter  under  glass 
sow  in  September.  If  they  grow  too  fast, 
lift  and  replant  them.  I  have  done  this  foi 
some  years,  and  found  it  successful,  and  I 
want  it  known.  H.  Craven. 

Frieston,  near  Boston,  Lilies. 


HOW  TO  GROW  =  = 

•  Celery.  ® 

This  plant,  although  comparatively  hardy 
and  durable,  requires  nevertheless  the  most 
studied  and  generous  treatment  to  ensure 
that  state  of  perfection  or  merit  which  belongs 
to  it. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  second 
week  in  February  in  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees.  If  very  early  Celery  is  wanted,  pre¬ 
vious  sowings  of  about  three  weeks  should  be 
made,  using  a  rather  light  soil  and  slightly 
covering  the  seeds.  Place  a  piece  of  glass 
over  the  box ;  also  a  piece  of  canvas  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation. 

As  soon  as  germinated  remove  to  a  coolei 
house,  as  near”  the  glass  as  possible.  The 
seedlings,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  should  be 
picked  out  into  other  boxes,  leaving  a  space 
1-L  in.  between  each,  keeping  these  in  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  until  established,  then  re¬ 
moving  them  to  the  cold  frame.  Do.  not  ven 
tilate  too  freely  for  the  first  few  days. 

Again,  when  these  have  grown  together,  do 
not  plant  into  their  permanent  quarters,  as  is 
the  practice  of  some'.  A  great  advantage  is 
gained  by  planting  them  on  a  good  hard 
bottom.  A  good  hard  road  is  the  ideal  place 
for  this.  Make  a  wooden  frame,  4  in.  in 
depth  and  length,  to  accommodate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants.  "  Fill  in  with  good,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  made  firm. 

Plant  4in.  or  5in.  apart.  If  in  a  positior 
exposed  to  cold  winds,  a  few  bundles  of  fii 
bougjhs  laid  round  will  provide  the  necessary 
protection.  The  plants  may  remain  here  to  a 
good  size,  and  finally  plant  them  into 
trenches,  when  the  plants  may  be  cut  out  like 
cake,  and  very  little  check  is  given. 

Trenches  should  have  been  prepared  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Choose  a  site 
where  the  soil  is  somewhat  damp  and  of  a 
good  loamyr  nature.  Take  out  trenches  1ft 
in  width  and  9in.  in  depth,  leaving  intervene 
ing  spaces  of  4ft.,  placing  3in.  of  thoroughly 
decayed  manure  over  the  bottom  and  diggina 
it  well  in. 

Commence  planting  at  one  end  8  in.  apart. 
Face  the  trench  to  be  planted,  place  one  foot 
down  firmly  on  each  side  of  those  planted, 
and  proceed  to  plant  others,  bringing  the  feet 
forward  in  such  a  manner  that  each  is  trodden 
firmly  on  either  side  until  the  completion  oil 
all  whole  rows.  Immediately  this  operatiov 
is  finished,  water  them  copiously  in  such  : 
manner  as  to  well  settle  the  soil  over  tin 
roots. 

Earthing  up  Celery  is  a  matter  of  great  ini 
portance,  and  it  is  at  this  stage  where  success 
gained  so  far  is  often  defeated  and  the  resul 
a  failure. 

At  the  latter  end  of  July  the  plants  shout 
be  gone  over  and  all  side  shoots  removed 
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also  the  old  leaves  that  arc  of  no  use.  If 
the  plants  are  dry  a  good  soaking  of  water 
should  be  afforded.  Carefully  loosen  the  soil 
along  both  sides  of  the  trench,  then  collect  the 
leaves  in  one  hand,  keeping  all  upright,  and 
working  the  soil  about  them  with  the  other, 
which  should  be  about  3  in.  This  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf  stalks  will  be  sufficient  to  support 
them.  Give  two  more  earthings  for  early 
Celery,  and  three  for  late. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  methods  of 
blanching,  but  I  recommend  that  which  1 
have  found  a  great  success.  Tie  up  the  plants 
carefully  before  commencing  to  earth,  which 
will  be  about  6  in.  Then  spray  the  sticks 
along  with  water  each  side,  and  immediately 
give  them  a  thorough  dusting  with  soot  and 
lime,  equal  proportions  ;  this  will  quickly  dry 
and  prevent  anything  eating  it  while  blanch¬ 
ing,  and  a  stick  of  Celery  free  from  riddles 
will  be  the  result.  After  earthing  remove  the 


The  great  competition  and  fete  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  again 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  inst.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in 
the  central  transept  and  along  the  western 
end  of  the  nave  of  the  Palace.  There  were 
many  opinions  that  the  blooms  were  scarcely 
of  equal  quality  to  those  of  last  year,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  agree  altogether  with  that 
decision.  No  doubt  some  of  the  exhibits  were 
not  equal  to  those  by  the  game  exhibitors  last 
year,  but  that  is  a  variation  which  we  usually 
expect.  The  blooms,  not  only  in  the  leading 
exhibits  but  in  the  winning  stands  of  the 
principal  classes,  were  certainly  large  enough, 
and  in  other  cases  where  the  blooms  seemed 
smaller  they  were  very  fresh,  and  probably 
■wanted  only  a  few  days  longer  to  reach  per¬ 
fection.  In  any  case,  the  exhibits  must  have 
given  the  judges  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  ad¬ 
judicating  the  prizes,  and  certainly  they  were 
occupied  apparently  a  longer  time  than  usual 
in  making  their  awards. 

The  arrangements  in  the  Palace,  and  also 
in  the  schedule,  were  much  the  same  as  in 
former  years,  the  most  notable  change  coming 
under  our  notice  being  in  the  class  open  to 
the  competition  of  affiliated  Chrysanthemum 
and  horticultural  societies.  Instead  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms 
being  asked  for,  the  class  was  altered  to  a 
table  of  Chrysanthemums  to  consist  of  any 
section,  not  less  than  four  of  the  latter  being 
represented.  Exhibitors  seem  more  disposed 
'  to  exhibit  as  individuals  than  in  company 
with  others  of  their  local  society.  This  may 
j  be  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  usually 
J  oiK'  or  two  of  their  members  take  the  lead  and 
1  can  supply  better  blooms  than  all  the  rest  put 
[  together.  The  trained  plants,  as  in  several 
|  years  past,  were  not  in  strong  force,  and  evi- 
I  dently  they  are  not  popular  at  the  present 
day. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  have  never  been 
j  so  numerous  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  they 
,  used  to  be  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  but  we 
fancy  they  are  very  much  like  the  trained 
specimens  not  very  popular  amongst  exhibi- 
I  tors  at  the  present  day.  This  form  of  exhibit 
was  encouraged  in  Ciass  1,  which  was  for  a 
floral  display  o.f  Chrysanthemums  with  suit¬ 
able  foliage  plants  in  pots,  to  occupy  a  circular 
space  of  300  square  feet  on  the  floor.  The 
leading  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Norman 


tie.  Repeat  the  same  at  each  operation. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  round  the  stick,  espe¬ 
cially  th©  last.  If  any  protection  is  required 
for  late  crops,  two  weather  boards  nailed 
thick-edge  together,  A-shape,  will  protect 
them  better  than  litter. 

The  Celery  fly  is  very  destructive.  During 
June,  if  possible,  water  them  with  a  mixture 
of  paraffin  and  water  (two  teaspoonfuls  to  a 
gallon  of  water  will  make  it  distasteful  lo 
them),  spraying  every  night  after  sunset. 
Should  the  maggots  appear  later,  squeeze 
them  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

At  all  times  must  the  plants  be  moist,  and 
occasionally  liquid  manure  may  be  given  to 
a  1  vantage,  as  the  plants  are  gross  feeders. 
Remember  that  from  germination  to  the  time 
of  earthing  no  check  of  any  kind  must  be 
given,  as  the  result  will  be  adverse  to  the 
whole  future  growth.  A.  Middleton. 

The  Gardens,  Ooombe  Lodge,  Croydon. 


Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  who  had  a  well- 
furnished  group  consisting  of  a  high  dome¬ 
shaped  mass  in  the  centre  with  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums,  around  which  was  a  broad, 
flat  margin  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  in  which 
magnificent  blooms  with  long  stalks  were  ar¬ 
ranged.  He  also  had  four  tall  ornamental 
vases  placed  at  intervals  in  this  border,  and 
filled  with  large-flowering  varieties.  Between 
every  two  vases  was  a  distinct  design.  Tire 
second  award  went  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  and 
Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood, 
London,  whose  group  was  somewhat  similar, 
but  had  a  larger  central  mass  dipping  slightly 
near  the  edge,  in  which  Chrysanthemum 
plants  were  stood  at  intervals. 

Four  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  vases  of 
specimen  blooms  of  five  flowers  each,  and  cut 
with  long  stems.  This  class  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  one  of  the  long  tables.  The 
lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Locks 
Hill  Nurseries,  Frome,  Somerset,  who  had 
very  large  blooms  of  Eleanor  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  Henry  Perkins,  Bessie-  God¬ 
frey,  Valerie  Greenhanr,  Souvenir  de  Calvat, 
Pere,  General  Hutton,  President  Viger,  Mar¬ 
quis  V.  Venosta,  Miss  E.  Fulton,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Charles  Beckett,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  G. 
Pearce,  Bart.,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford. 
The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Canning,  Frant 
Court,  Sussex.  All  these  and  several  other 
of  the  exhibits  were  certainly  fine. 

As  above  stated,  the  National  Competition 
of  Affiliated  Societies  was  altered  in  character. 
The  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  took  the  lead  with  a  table  of  large 
and  small  blooms  in  vases,  set  up  with 
autumn-tinted  foliage,  the  Japanese  blooms 
being  placed  at  the  back  and  the  other  types 
in  front.  Mr.  G.  Hunt  was  the  only  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  display.  The  Wanstead  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society  took  the 
second  place  with  a  similarly  arranged  group, 
and  seven  of  the  local  growers  contributed  to 
the  exhibit. 

The  competition  for  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society’s  Holmes  Memorial  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cups  was  as  keen  as  ever,  the  competi¬ 
tion  being  greatest,  however,  in  the  class  for 
Japanese  blooms.  The  leading  place  for 
thirty-six  incurved  blooms  distinct  was  se¬ 


cured  by  Mr.  W.  lliggs,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham.  Park,  Fetcham, 
Lcatherhead,  who  had  many  blooms  of  re¬ 
markable  size.  The  small  and  neat  old- 
fashioned  incurved  varieties  have  been  all  but 
completely  ousted  from  the  show-boards,  and 
the  blooms  seem  to  be  getting  larger  with  each 
set  or  introduction  of  new  varieties.  Some 
of  the  finest  blooms  were  Buttercup,  Mrs.  F. 
Judson,  Margaret  Brown,  Boccace,  W.  Pas- 
coe,  Miss  E.  Seward,  Embleme  Poitevin,  Mrs. 
G.  Denyer,  G.  W.  Matthew,  Frank  Ham¬ 
mond,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Topaze  Orientale, 
Charles  Bacque,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Mease, 
gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  took  the  second  place  with  a  well-grown 
lot  of  blooms,  including  grand  samples  of 
Mrs.  Bryce,  Ialene,  Buttercup,  Pantia  Ralli, 
May  Phillips,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Violet  Foster, 
and  others.  The  third  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq., 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  who  had  many  tine 
blooms. 

Great  interest  was  centred  on  the  class  for 
forty-eight  distinct  Japanese  blooms  for  the 
Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup.  There 
were  eleven  entries,  most  of  which  would  have 
been  winners  in  former  years,  but  the  blooms 
are  now  of  immense  size,  and  show  a  great 
deal  of  cultural  skill.  Mr.  W.  Higgs  was 
again  successful  with  blooms  crowding  one 
another  on  the  boards.  The  mere  mention  of 
a  number  of  them  will  give  readers  some  idea 
of  the  varieties  which  lead  in  the  contest  at 
the  present  day.  Amongst  them  we  should 
name  Valerie  Greenliam,  Mme.  C.  Nagel- 
mackers,  Mrs.  Guy  Paget,  Edith  Smith,  Maud 
Du  Cros,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Ethel  Fitz- 
roy.  Chrysanthemist,  Montingy,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Godfrey’s  Pride, 
Mdlle.  Anna  Dobono,  Ernest  Penford,  Miss 
Stopford,  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  A.  L.  Stevens,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
W.  R.  Church,  Lady  Mary  Conyers,  Mrs.  G. 
Mil-eham,  and  W.  A.  Etherington,  the  last 
being  a  huge  bloom.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  Mr-.  James  Lock,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Swinfen-Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Wey- 
bridge  ;  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  John 
Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex, 
came  in  third  ;  Mr.  G.  Hunt  was  fourth,  and 
an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Hall,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Ash¬ 
burton,  Melcliet  Court,  Romsey,  Hants.  All 
of  the  above  were  certainly  grand  exhibits, 
and  the  fresh  condition  and  shapely  character 
of  the  blooms  put  up  by  Mr.  -Mease  would 
have  lead  one  to  expect  a  prize  for  them,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  notable  feature 
in  the  competition  for  the  Holmes  Memorial 
Cups  was  that  most  of  the  leading  growers 
are  located  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other  in  Surrey. 

The  competition  for  the  president’s  prize 
was  also  remarkably  keen,  there  being  no  less 
than  fifteen  entries  for  twenty-four  Japanese! 
blooms.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  gardener  to-  E.  Mocatta,  Esq., 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  who  had  many 
grand  blooms  of  varieties  already  mentioned, 
but  including  also  equally  fine  o'nes  of  Mrs.  .1. 
Dunn,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Mildred  Ware,  and 
Mrs.  W.  Mease.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Waller,  gardener  to  A.  C.  Ham- 
mersley,  Esq.,  Abney  House,  Bourne  End, 
Bucks;  Mr.  George  Hall,  gardener  to--  the 
Dcwager  Lady  Ashburton  ;  Mr.  James  Lock, 
and  Mr.  W.  Higgs  respectively.  Each  one 
had  splendid  stands  of  blooms  crowding  one 
another,  upon  the  boiards. 

The  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  also 
drew  fifteen  entries,  and  is  usually  a  popular 
class  at  each  succeeding  show.  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson  likewise  took  the  lead  in  this  class. 
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He  was  followed  by  Mr.  James  Eockj  Mr. 
Georg©  Halsey,  gardener  to>  Mrs.  Jeremiah 
Lyon,  Biddings  Court,  Caterliaan  Valley ; 
Mr.  W.  Tebay,  gardener  to  Colin  jF.  Camp¬ 
bell  Esq.,  Everlands,  Sevenoaks ;  Mr. 
George  Hall  and  Mr.  W.  Mease,  the  last 
being  awarded  an  extra  prize  in  this  keenly- 
contested  class. 

The  other  classes  were  fairly  well  repre¬ 
sented,  but  called  for  no  special  comment, 
Many  amateurs  had  also1  fine  exhibits1  in  the 
classes  specially  set  apart,  for  them. 

Numerous  prizes  in  thirteen  classes  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Bobert  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  for  vegetables.  These 
classes  were  open  to  all,  and  brought  a  large 
table  of  well-grown  vegetables.  The  chief 
fault  we  should  place  against  them  is  that 
the  roots  and  tubers  are  now  getting  too 
large  for  table  purposes.  As  an  example  of 
the  gardener’s  art,  they,  no  doubt,  show  what 
the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  British  gardeners 
can  do.  Several  collections  of  vegetables!  in¬ 
cluded  remarkable  samples  of  Onions,  Car¬ 
rots,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Potatos,  Beet, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflowers.  All  of 
these  were  certainly  wonderful  productions  in 
their  way.  There  were  also  classes  for  the 
exhibition  of  each  of  the  above  and  other 
types  of  vegetables  separately,  and,  all  of  the 
competitors  were  evidently  men  who  know 
how  to  grow  vegetables. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  fairly  nume¬ 
rous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  tree  or  wintering-flowering  Carna¬ 
tions.  Boses  from  the  open  and  retarded 
plants  now  flowering  were  also'  noteworthy. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Byecroft  Nurseries, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  end  of  the 
central  transept  facing  the  organ.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  blooms  were  arranged  oni 
bamboo  stands,  and  displayed  in  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  manner  tier  above  tier.  Several  of  the 
sections  were  represented,  the  big  blooms1- 
being  on  the  taller  stands  high  up  at  the  back 
of  the  group.  Cut  blooms  in  a  large  number 
of  varieties  occupied  the  front,  including 
splendid  blooms  of  Lady  Lennaxd,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Torn  King  (a, 
very  I’ichly  coloured  sport  from  Mildred 
Ware),  Mrs.  B.  C.  Pulling,  Mrs.  W.  Knox, 
Mrs.  G.  Heaume,  Lady  Henderson,  Mrs.  C. 
Beckett,  and  others.  (Lange  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  also 
set  np  a  large  bank  of  Chrysanthemums,  the; 
big  blooms  being  chiefly  arranged  in  bamboo 
tripods,  with  the  shorter-stemmed  blooms  hr 
front.  Amongst  others,  he  had  grand  blooms 
of  Viscountess  V.  Venosta,  Mrs.  Walter 
Jinks,  Godfrey’s  Eclipse  (a  new  yellow  in¬ 
curved),  W.  A.  Etherington,  Mrs.  W.  Knox, 
Wm.  Gooding,  Valerie  Greenham,  Maud  Du 
Cros,  and  others'.  These  were  interspersed 
with  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  autumn-tinted 
foliage.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  had  a  large  collection  or  group,  off) 
their  new  and  recently-introduced  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  New  varieties  of  splendid  quality 
were  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mme.  M.  de  Mons,  E.  J. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  D.  W.  James,  and  Beatrice 
May,  all  of  which  received  First-Class  Cer-i 
tiiicates  at  a,  previous  meeting  of  the  society. 
Other  fine  blooms  which  lie  had  were  Mrs.  G. 
Heaume,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter  (brilliant  crimson), 
Gothland  Beauty,  Elsie  Fulton,  and  many 
other  Japanese  varieties.  Mary  Bichardsion, 
a  single  variety,  was  in  very  fine  form,  and 
showed  up  well  by  artificial  light).  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  had  a,  fine  group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  its  spborts,  for  which  they  re¬ 


ceived  a  Silver  Medal.  They  also1  had  a 
group  of  Carnations,  including  Enchantress, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Indianapolis,  and  others. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham, 
put  up  a  larger  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Japanese  varieties  and  singles'. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  gardener  to  TI.  Spicer, 
Esq.,  14,  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury,  London, 
N.,  exhibited  a  group  cf  Cypripediums,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  cf  C.  spioerianum.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  bad  a 
very  large  group  of  Boses,  cut-  from  the  open, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,, 
with  a  few  other  autumn-flowering  varieties. 
The  weather  in  Norfolk  must  surely  have 
been  much  in  their  favour.  (Large  Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone, 
Nurseries,  Leicester,  had  a  very  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  tree  Carnations  in  variety. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Bowledge,  Farnliam,  had 
a  table  of  tree  Carnations. 

Messrs.  William,  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  London,  had  a  fine  collection  of  tree 
Carnations,  including  Enchantress,  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  Cardinal,  and  many  other 
choice  varieties  now  in  bloom. 

Mr.  David  Bussell,  Essex  Nui’sery,  Brent¬ 
wood,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Conifers,  tree 
Ivies,  Aucubas  in  berry,  and  various  other 
evergreen  shrubs.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons!,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  set  up  a  group  of  plants  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  on  the  floor. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Bochford  and  Sons,  Brox- 
bourne,  had  a  very  fine  and  interesting  ex¬ 
hibit  of  retarded  Lilies,  Azaleas,  and  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  the  last  being  delightfully  scented. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Bead,  Bich- 
mond,  Surrey,  had  an  exhibit  of  Bruce  flower 
displayers  and  other  sundries.  The)  dis- 
players  are  intended  for  the  economical  use 
of  flowers  in  the  cut  state. 
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Suitable  Land  Needed. 

Continuing  my  notes  on  egg  production,  the 
question  of  suitable  land  presents  itself  as  an 
important  factor.  It  is  useless  expecting  to  be 
successful  in  this  business  if  one's  surround¬ 
ings  are  unsuitable,  and  it,  is  not  all  land  which 
is  suitable.  On  heavy  clay  soil,  or  on  land 
’which  only  possesses  a  thin  covering  of  soil  on 
top  of  solid  rock,  such  as  is  found  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  stone  quarries 
abound,  it  is  useless  expecting  fowds  to  lay 
arge  numbers  of  eggs.  No  matter  how  virile, 
how  prolific  a  breed  may  be  selected,  or  how 
precocious  the  individual  numbers  of  your  stud 
may  be,  it  is  useless,  worse  than  useless,  ex¬ 
pecting  eggs  in  any  quantity  from  them  if  you 
put  them  on  land  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

An  Ideal  Situation. 

How  many  of  us  spend  our  time  in  this  life 
seeking  ideals  we  cannot  find.  Still,  in  this 
matter  of  poultry  breeding  and  egg  production 
ideal  situations  can  be  found,  although  not  at 
the  doors  of  all.  The  ideal  spot  for  poultry 
farming  is  on  the  slopes  of  some  fertile  and 
sheltered  valley  where  the  land  is  light,  and 


the  northerly  and  easterly  winds  are  not  very 
prevalent.  In  an  exposed  situation,  one  where 
the  cold  dry,  east  winds  have  full  play,  few  eggs 
will  be  piroduced  during  the  winter  months  no 
matter  what  breed  is  kept. 

A  Great  Advantage. 

The  great  advantage  sloping  land  possesses 
over  fiat  land  for  poultry  keeping  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  on  sloping  land  all  the  water 
which  falls  drains  away,  and  thus  there  is  far 
less  liability  to  disease.  Fowls  quickly  become 
unhealthy  when  kept  on  land  which  is  cold, 
heavy,  and  wet,  and  an  unhealthy  stock  means 
the  egg  supply  is  small.  From  this  my  readers 
will  gather  that  no  big  egg  averages  can  be 
expected  unless  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation 
is  selected. 

Systems  Considered. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  methods  of 
many  of  our  farmers  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  keep  their  poultry,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
did  every  farmer  have  two  or  three  years’  com¬ 
mercial  training  ere  starting  his  life’s  work. 
Houses,  land,  and  food  are  generally  all  wrong. 
Birds  are  kept  in  badly-ventilated  houses,  shut 
up  closely  at  night  to  inhale  a  most  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  then  let  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  whilst  it  is  still  freezing  to  catch  cold  and 
get  their  combs  frost-bitten,  whilst  the  matter 
of  cleansing  the  houses  is  seldom  thought 
about,  and  for  months  and  months  the  houses 
go  without  being  cleaned  out.  Can  success  be 
expected  under  such  conditions  1 

Satisfactory  Methods. 

There  are  three  methods  of  keeping  fowls 
when  once  a  suitable  spot  has  been  found.  A 
short  time  ago  I  was  on  a  farm  in  Norfolk, 
its  owner  is  considered  an  up-to-clate,  pro¬ 
gressive  man,  and  he  certainly  is,  not  only  in 
his  general  farming,  but  also  in  his  poultry 
keeping.  He  considers  poultry  have  their 
proper  place  on  the  farm,  and  should  be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  profit-making.  He, 
however,  does  not  confine  his  birds  at  all ;  they 
are  allowed  lull  liberty  to  roam  and  range  as 
they  like.  This  means  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
energy  which  should  go  towards  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  worked  off  in  exercise.  Fowls  need 
plenty  of  space  we  know,  but  it  is  jrossible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Birds  which 
have  unlimited  space  in  which  to  range  are 
not  such  good  layers  as  those  more  confined. 
At  another  farm  visited  by  me  some  time  since, 
where  the  poultry  are  also  considered,  I  found 
they  were  kept  in  a  large  field  with  fixed 
houses  and  runs.  This  system  is  very  good 
when  one’s  space  is  limited,  but  it  is  not  one 
from  which  to  get  the  best  results  on  a  farm. 
The  reason  why  being  that  the  ground  gets 
used  too  much,  and  often  becomes  sour  because 
it  does  not  get  sufficient  rest.  What  I  consider 
the  best  method  of  keeping  poultry  on  a  farm 
must  be  left  till  next  week,*  as  my  space  is 
exhausted. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Cat  with  Eczema  (Cherry  Lass). — There 
is  no  need  tor  you  to  apologise  for  asking  a 
question  about  your  cat.  Poor  puss  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  she  certainly  comes  under 
our  title  of  “Pets.”  Your  cat  has  an  attack  of 
eczema,  caused  possibly  by  over-feeding  with 
heating  food.  Cats  are  very  difficult  things  to 
doctor,  owing  to  the  great  sensitiveness  of  their 
internal '  organs.  You  might  put  as  much 
magnesia  in  its  food  as  will  cover  a  sixpence. 
Do  this  at  each  time  of  feeding,  that  is  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  The  spots  that  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  head  and  neck  should  be  rubbed  twice 
a  day  with  a  little  ointment  made  of  lard  and 
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ulphur  in  e  qual  (punt  ities.  If  the  cat  shows 
signs  of  diarrhoea  stop  the  magnesia  at  once. 

Peculiar  Rabbit  (Boy  Blue,  Teddington). 
— From  your  description  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  name  of  the  breed,  and  I  know  all  which 
are  known  to  present-day  breeders.  Possibly 
your  lack  of  technical  knowledge  has  caused 
you  to  describe  it  wrongly.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  attend  a  show  and  look  oyer 
the  animals  exhibited,  and  if  you  see  one  like 
yours  refer  to  the  catalogue  for  the  name  of 
the  breed.  There  is  a  show  to  be  held  at 
Twickenham,  in  the  Town  Hall,  I  believe,  on 
November  28th.  This  would  suit  you,  as  it  is 
close  home. 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 

A. -Association  >  G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Am. — Amateurs  )  H. — Horticrlturai 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  41. 1. —Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  j  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 

Cott. — Cottage  or  cottagers  >  S. — Society 

D.— District  )  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

Thus  : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  ami  Colt.  M.  I.  H.  S. — 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 
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NOVEMBER. 

13th. — Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and  D.  H.  and 
M.I.S.  (Chy.  show);  Horsforth  G.M.I.S. 
(w.m.)  ;  Charing  H.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Bits  tall 
and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S.  (c.m.) ; 
Sutton-in-Ashfield  H.S.  (m.m.). 

14bh.—  South  Shields  and  Northern  Counties 
Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Winchester  Chy. 
S.  ‘  (show,  2  days) ;  Witney  Chy.  8. 
(show)  ;  Paignton  and  U.  G.A.  (show); 
Buckingham  Chy.  S.  (show) ;  Thornton 
Heath  and  D.  H.S.  (Chy.  show) ;  Cater- 
liani  H.S.  (shqw) ;  Wallasey  Am. 

G.A.  (Chy.  show) ;  Cardiff  G.A. 

bi-m.m.) ;  Redhill,  Reigate  and  D. 
G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.);  Milton  and  Sitting- 
iboume  H.S.  (m.m.);  Biddenden  Cott. 

G. M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Society  of  Jersey 
Gardeners  (m.m.). 

15th.— Ancient  S.  of  York  Florists  (Chy.  show, 
3  days) ;  Bristol  Chy.  :S.  (show,  2  days) ; 
Finchley  Chy  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Lewes 
and  D.  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Liverpool 

H. A.  (Chy.  and  fruit  show,  2  days)  ; 
Banbury  Chy.  S.  (winter  flower  and 
fruit  show,  2  days) ;  Wisbech  Chy.  S. 
(show,  2  days) ;  Chippenham  and  D.  H.S. 
(Chy.  show,  2  days)  ;  Chester  Paxton  S. 
(show,  2  days)  ;  Boyal  Botanical  Society 
(show) ;  Buxton  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (show) ; 
Sntton  Valence  (Kent)  G.S.  (show)  ;  Ide 
Hill  G.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Wargrave  and  D. 
G.M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.);  Ipswich  and  D. 

G.  and  Am. A.  (m.m.). 

16th. — Scottish  H.S.  (Chy.  show,  3  days) ;  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Norwich  H.S.  (Chy.  show,  3 
days) ;  Bristol  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ; 
Barnsley  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  New¬ 
port  (Mon.)  and  ft.  G.M.I.A.  (show)  ; 
Rotherham1  Chy.  S.  (show) ;  Newport 
(Mon.)  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (show);  Ludlow 
Chy.  S.  (show)  ;  Brighten  and  Surrey 

H. S.  (m.m.) ;  Wimbledon  and  D.  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Lamberhurst  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Westerham  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (bi- 
m.m.);  Paignton  and  D.  G.A.  (m.m.); 
Ellesmere  FI.  and  H.S.  (Chy.,  f.uit.  and 
vegetable  show). 

17th.- — Aberdeen  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Brad¬ 
ford  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ; 
Blackburn  and  D.  H.S.  (Chy.  show,  2 
days) ;  Bolton  H.  and  Chy.  S.  (show,  2 
days)  ;  Cumberland  Chy.  S.  (show) ; 
Ulster  H.S.  (c.m.);  Stockport  H. M.I.S. 
(m.m.). 

18th. — Corhridge  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (show) ;  Birstall 
and  D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S.  (show) ;  Leeds 
Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 


Prize  Essays. 

We  hope  to  print  in  our  next  issue  the  first 
of  the  essays  in  the  prize  competition,  "How  to 
extend  the  membership  and  usefulness  of  local 
horticultural  societies,”  the  awards  for  which 
have  been  already  published. 

Mums. 

“Mums”  is  the  word  one  hears  in  gardening 
circles  everywhere  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Chrysanthemum  shows  come  now,  not 
in  single  numbers,  but  in  battalions. 
Indeed,  their  number  and  their  im¬ 
posing  nature  are  quite  extraordinary.  A  glance 
at  our  Diary  of  Shows  given  in  The  Gardening 
World  of  last  week  and  in  the  present  issue 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  to  which 
this  class  of  exhibition  has  grown,  and  our  lists 
do  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  The  N.C.S.  very 
properly  leads  the  way  in  this  brilliant  present¬ 
ment  to  the  public  view  of  the  labours  of  past 
months  of  enthusiastic  horticulturists,  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
national  flower  of  our  allies,  the  Japanese.  Owing 
to  recent  events  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  moment¬ 
ous  new  treaty  made  between  this  country  and 
that  of  the  Mikado,  the  Chrysanthemum  will 
probably  boom  more  than  ever  this  year ;  yet  it 
is  in  no  need  of  adventitious  aids  to  popularity, 
for  its  inherent  beauty  and  elegance  of  form 
and  colour  are  sufficient  to  commend  it  as  a 
universal  favourite.  Moreover,  the  flower  of 
golden  name  comes  at  the  most  sombre  season 
.of  the  year,  and  without  it  there  would  be  a 
serious  gap  in  the  floral  calendar.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  lisis  other  features  which  make  for 
popularity,  for  it  is  a  plant  of  an  accommodating 
nature,  easy  .to  cultivate,  and  the  blooms  are 
long  lasting ;  whilst  the  new  varieties,  marvels 
of  loveliness,  which  are  annually  being  produced, 
are  a  constant  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
the  flower-loving  public.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  on  the 
increase,  and  that  bigger  crowds  attend  them 
each  succeeding  year. 

The  R.H.S.  and  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic. 

A  deputation  from  the  Royal  Hoitieultural 
Society  visited  the  great  International  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  May  last,  and 
on  their  return  the  Council  of  the  society  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  offer  to  M.  Loubet,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  a  token  of  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  and  Madame  Lonbet’s  extremely  kind 
reception  of  their  delegates  and  the  cordiality 
of  their  welcome  during  their  stay  in  the  French 
capital.  A  large  Flora  Medal  was  therefore 
struck  in  pure  gold  and  forwarded  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  through  M.  Cambon.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  was 
read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  : — “  Monsieur  le  President  de  la  Repub - 
lique  has  been  pleased  to  accept  the  medal  and 
letter  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  has  directed  this 
Embassy  to  convey  his  sincere  thanks  to  your 
Society.”  ' 

The  R.H.S.  and  the  National  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

The  society  recently  held  at  their  new  hall  in 
Vincent  Square,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Fruit  Growers’  Federation,  a  conference  on  the 
fruit-growing  industry  of  this  country.  A  letter 
has  been  received  by  the  society  from  the  federa¬ 
tion,  stating  that  their  “Council  desires  to  ex¬ 
press  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 


tural  Society  for  its  cordial  and  effective  co¬ 
operation  in  carrying  out  the  late  truit  conference 
on  fruit  growing,  the  success  of  which  was  so 
largely  due  to  the  excellence  of  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  hall,  and  the  courteous  hospitality 
extended  to  visitors  and  members  of  the  federa¬ 
tion.”  This  communication  and  that  from  the 
French  Embassy  serve  to  indicate  the  cordial  re¬ 
lations  which  exist  between  our  national  horti¬ 
cultural  society  and  both  our  trans-Channel 
neighbours  and  the  smaller  cognate  societies  at 
home.  Our  premier  horticultural  society  are 
taking  their  part  in  the  beneficent  work  familiarly 
known  as  the  entente  cordiale. 

Busy  Bees. 

In  response  to  a  circular,  a  well-attended  meet¬ 
ing  was  recently  held  at  St.  Bees,  CumberlanJ, 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  a  horticul¬ 
tural  society  for  the  town  and  district.  Mr. 
Macqueen  presided,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided 
that  the  society  should  be  formed,  and  a  summer 
show  organised  for  amateurs  and  cottagers.  A 
strong  committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  IV. 
Mawson  as  secretary  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Rowe  as 
treasurer.  We  wish  the  latest  recruit  to  our  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies  success  and  long  life.  Why 
not  call  themselves  the  Busy  Bees? 

Suggested  Exhibition  of  Winter-flowering 
Carnations. 

Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  F.R.H.S.,  writes  to  us 
from  Medstead,  Hants,  as  follows  : — - 

“  There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  among  growers 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  an  exhibition  of 
winter-flowering  Carnations  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
appeal  to  all  those  holding  this  opinion  to  kindly 
communicate  with  me  forthwith,  stating  what 
amount  of  support  they  are  willing  to  contribute 
to  such  a  scheme,  so  that  data  may  be  at  hand 
to  prove  whether  a  show  held  early  in  December 
would  receive  sufficient  support  to  make  it  a 
practical  proposition.  In  the  event  of  adequate 
subscriptions  being  forthcoming,  I  have  already 
been  promised  the  assistance  of  several  growers 
in  formulating  rules  and  drawing  up  a  schedule 
that  would  be  acceptable  both  to  private  gar¬ 
deners  and  to  the  trade,  and  in  making  such 
arrangements  as  to  ensure  a  reasonable  measure 
of  success  to  the  movement.  That  the  American 
Carnation  has  come  to  stay  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  its  adaptability  to  all  purposes  of  decoration 
as  well  as  the  individual  beauty  of  the  blooms 
seem  to  indicate  that-  an  exhibition  of  these  at¬ 
tractive  flowers  could  not  well  fail  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  that 
of  the  enthusiastic  gardener.” 

Great  Potato  Show. 

The  Potato  is  our  most  important  vegetable  ; 
it  constitutes  a  principal  item  of  commerce,  and 
its  cultivation  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  people,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries.  To  every  household  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  the  subject  of  Potatos  appeals,  or  should 
appeal,  for,  like  bread  and  meat,  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  diet  of  every  person.  This  being  so.  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that-  we  have  a  live  organisation 
known  as  the  National  Potato  Society,  which,  by 
means  of  elaborately  carried  out  trials  for  testing 
the  leading  sorts  on  various  soils,  periodical  con¬ 
ferences,  and  occasional  exhibitions,  seeks  to  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
Potato.  A  great  show  organised  by  this  large 
and  flourishing  society  is  to  be  held  on  the  23r.i 
and  24th  insts.  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vin¬ 
cent  Square.  Westminster,  which  promises  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  Potatos  on 
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record.  Schedules  may  be  had  from  the  lion, 
secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Postling, 
Hvthe,  Kent. 

Heartening  Words. 

“  Although  the  association  has  reached  its  four¬ 
teenth  session,  yet  it  glories  in  the  possession  of 
the  strength  and  energy  of  youth,  and  the  promise 
of  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness.”  Thus  Mr. 
W.  B.  Smale  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of 
the  Torquay  and  District  Gardeners’ Association, 
of  which  association  he  is  senior  vice-president.  It 
was  the  right  note  to  sound,  and  will  encourage 
and  hearten  those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  society.  Those  gentlemen  who 
are  good  enough  to  become  patrons  of  these  gar¬ 
dening  societies,  and  to  undertake  office  it  may  be 
and  act  occasionally  in  the  capacity  of  chairman, 
can  do  much  to  weld  together,  to  animate  and 
augment  the  membership  by  an  inspiring  word 
like  this.  It  stimulates  the  executive,  and  makes 
for  the  greater  zeal  of  every  member.  And  how 
little  it  costs  to  say  these  few  words ! 

Indifference. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  upper  classes 
do  largely  lend  their  support  to  the  numerous 
small  mutual  improvement  and  other  gardening 
societies  which  have  sprung  into  being  all  over 
the  land,  and  which  aggregately  are  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefit  to  the  community.  Still,  there  are 
many  who  stand  aloof,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to 
know  from  communications  which  reach  us  from 
time  to  time.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  complaint 
from  “  Secretary,”  who  writes  : — “  I  find  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  local  gentry  to  give  us 
the  support  of  their  names.  I  think  if  they  knew 
the  value  of  a  society  like  ours  in  promoting  good 
fellowship,  in  improving  the  gardening  capacity 
of  cottagers  and  others,  and  in  encouraging  men 
to  cultivate  their  gardens  instead  of  frequenting 
public-houses,  and  otherwise  wasting  their  leisure 
hours,  that  they  would  look  upon  our  work  with 
greater  approval,  and  be  inclined  to  give  us  a 
helping  hand.”  As  Hood  says  of  evil,  doubtless 
this  attitude  of  indifference  is  the  result  of  want 
of  thought  more  than  of  want  of  heart.  It  can¬ 
not  be  that  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  beneficent 
modern  multiplication  of  gardening  associations. 
We  believe  it  is  pure  indifference,  and  that  it  will 
gradually  disappear  as  the  useful  purposes  served 
by  these  societies  become  better  and  more  widely 
known. 

Widnes  H.S. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  show  of  the  Widnes 
Horticultural  Society  resulted  in  a  loss  owing  to 
the  very  inclement  weather.  We  hope  that  the 
society  will  not  be  discouraged  by  this  rebuff,  but 
will  pursue  the  good  work  they  have  been  doing  in 
the  past. 

The  Value  of  Flower  Shows. 

Discussing,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harrowgate 
H.S.,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  practice 
of  exhibiting  at  floral  shows  had  any  real  value, 
Dr.  G.  Myrtle  pointed  out  that  very  often  if  gar¬ 
deners  were  not  allowed  to  show  they  lost  all  am¬ 
bition  and  became  mere  caretakers  of  the  plants. 
That  was  not  enough ;  they  wanted  to  get  out  into 
the  world  and  see  what  other  gardeners  were 
doing,  and  in  this  way  they  became  very  much 
better  gardeners. 

Hauled  over  the  Coals. 

The  show  this  year  of  the  Whittington  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  was  not  the  success  that 
was  anticipated,  and  Councillor  W.  J.  Morris, 
who  presided  at  the  annual  supper  of  the  society 
on  the  21st  ult.,  attributed  some  of  the  fault  to 
the  residents  of  New  Whittington,  and  repri¬ 
manded  them  from  withholding  their  support.  He 
next  reproved  the  committee,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  unless  they  secured  men  who  would 
work  hard  and  harmoniously  together  the  show 
would  go  down.  The  secretary  (Mr.  E.  W. 
Hodgkinson)  and  assistant  secretary  had  done 
useful  work,  and  had  the  committee  as  a  whole 
worked  as  well,  they  would  now  be  showing  a 
large  sum  in  hand.  Mr.  Morris’s  use  of  the 
word  “harmoniously”  would  seem  to  tell  a  tale. 


Alas,  how  many  societies  come  to  grief  through 
unhappy  differences  and  incompatibilities. 

What’s  in  a  Name. 

The  Holmer,  Munstone,  Shelwick,  Lyde,  and 
Huntington  Cottage  Garden  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  of  Herefordshire,  is  stated  in  a  report  to 
have  had  a  chequered  career.  One  might  be  for¬ 
given,  perhaps,  for  suggesting,  that  burdened 
with  so  portentous  a  title,  it  was  scarcely 
likely  to  have  a  smooth  career,  although 
there  are  societies  with  names  even  longer, 
if  not  worse.  Those  long  titles  are  surely 
a  mistake,  and  do  not  help  to  make  a 
society  popular.  Wnat’s  in  a  name?  Well,  very 
often  very  much.  Apropos  of  names  of  societies, 
here  is  a  pretty  ot;e--the  Sunnyside  Moral 
Society.  This  is  near  Aberdeen.  The  secretary’s 
address  is  Sunnybank  Place,  and,  what  is  more, 
curious — and  it  is  certainly  appropriate — his  name 
is  Flowerdew. 


Japanese  Gardening. 

The  Japanese  gardens  cannot  be  compared  with 
our  own  said  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer  in  a  much-ap¬ 
preciated  lecture  delivered  the  other  day  before 
the  members  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  M.I.  Society.  Their  gardens  are  an 
exact  representation  of  some  famous  landscape  of 
great  magnitude  reduced  into  the  space  of  a  few 
yards,  yet  accurate  in  every  detail.  Their  taste 
is  so  opposed  to  ours  that  our  national  flower, 
the  Rose,  as  also  the  stately  Lilium  auratum,  are 
regarded  almost  with  disdain,  whilst  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  Lilies,  such  as  L.  speciosum  and  L.  tigri- 
num  are  largely  cultivated.  Single  and  double 
Cherries  are  also  extensively  grown,  and  form 
grand  masses  of  colour  during  their  brief  season. 

Royal  H.S.  of  Ireland. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society  recently  held,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  during  1906  a  two-day 
spring  show  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  April, 
and  an  August  show,  and  in  October  a 
fruit  and  flower  exhibition,  together  with 
a  conference,  at  which  it  is  intended  that 
instructive  papers  will  be  read  by  leading  authori¬ 
ties  in  fruit  culture.  The  council  hope  by  this 
means  to  encourage  the  fruit  industry  in  Ireland, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  so  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing. 


Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit 
Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  October 
3rd,  Mr.  G.  Stubbs  presiding.  The  treasurer’s 
monthly  statement  showed  that  8s.  4d.  had  been 
paid  out  in  sick  benefits,  and  RIO  for  funeral 
allowance  of  George  Winterbourne. 

George  Carver,  Sa;. 

Manchester  H.I.S. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Manchester,  on 
October  18th,  for  the  election  of  officers,  etc., 
passing  the  accounts  of  the  society,  and  arranging 
for  the  coming  session.  The  president,  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Heaton  Mersey,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  of  Knockbrex,  Kireudbrightshire, 
was  for  the  tenth  time  re-elected  to  that  office. 
The  president  is  well  known  for  the  interest  he 
takes  in  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  and  in  which 
his  gardens  abound.  The  interest  he  has  taken 
in  the  society  has  been  the  means  of  making  it 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous  of 
mutual  improvement  societies.  The  vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  practical  business  men,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  men  of  responsibility.  The  accounts  show 
a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £22  10s. 

0.  Paul,  Hen.  Sec. 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  held  on  Mondav,  the  9th  ult 
and  was  largely  attended,  Mr.  W.  J.  Townsend 
occupying  the  chair.  The  subject  for  the  evening 
was  “Experimental  Hybridisation  of  the  Rose,  as 
practised  by  the  late  Lord  Penzance  and  the 
Lecturer,  viz. ,  Mr.  G.  Baskett,  Wood  Lea 
Gardens,  Virginia  Water,  who  described  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  the  principal  crosses 


carried  out  during  the  fifteen  years  he  was  with 
his  late  employer.  He  also  gave  descriptions  of 
the  varieties  of  Roses  used  for  parents,  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  pollen,  the 
preparation  of  the  blooms  (seed-bearers),  seed¬ 
sowing,  and  the  suitable  stock  for  budding.  The 
discussion  which  followed  was  splendidly  sus¬ 
tained  by  Messrs.  Harris,  Exler,  Powell,  Foster, 
Gox,  Judd,  Townsend,  D.  Dore,  Fry,  Martin,  and 
L.  J.  Dore.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  imparted  will  prove  of  some  benefit  to  the 
numerous  growers  of  the  Rose  who  were  present. 

Sheffield  Horticulturists  at  Dinner. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  gatherings  of  the 
Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  on  October  18th,  the  occasion  being  the 
annual  dinner,  which  was  held  at  Hudson’s  New 
Restaurant.  Sir  John  E.  Bingham,  Bart.,  was  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  Councillor  Harland,  Mr. 
H.  Atkin,  Mr.  J.  Artindale,  F.R.H.S.,  Mr  A  F 
Upstone,  F.R.H.S.,  Mr.  T.  Snowdon,  Mr.  T. 
Swain,  Mr.  W.  Lewendon,  F.R.H.S.  (secretary), 
and  others.  A  well-arranged  programme  and 
toast  list  received  marked  attention,  and  made 
everyone  on  good  terms  with  himself  and  his 
fellows.  Delegates  were  present  by  invitation 
irom  the  Chesterfield  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Association. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  societv  was 
held  on  October  18th,  when  Air.  H.  Martin  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  of  “Vegetables”  in  a  short 
paper  He  referred  to  Asparagus,  Peas,  Beans, 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  Onions,  and  Potatos, 
and  gave  short  cultural  directions  for  each.  A 
number  of  members  sustained  a_eapital  discus¬ 
sion,  and  various  opinions  and  mettiods  were  men¬ 
tioned.  Potatos,  Onions,  Asparagus,  and  Sprouts 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  various  qualities  of  soils 
caused  great  variation  in  the  yield  of  the  Potato 
crop  There  were  some  capital  exhibits  of 
Apples,  culinary  Peas,  and  Sweet  Peas. 

H.  Colebv,  Hod.  Sec. 


xil  uuii  m  ijime. 

Air.  Robert  Gemmill  has  been  presented  with  a 
silver-mounted  walking-stick  as  a  token  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services  as  secretary  of  the  Ccal- 
burii  H.S.  Airs.  Gemmill  was  also  presented 
with  a  dinner  cruet. - Lady  Harris  con¬ 

sented  to  open  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sit- 
tmgbourne  and  Alilton  Gardening  Societv, 
held  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.  Air.  E. 
Chopping  has  been  deputed  by  the  society  to 
pick  out  the  exhibit's  of  Potatos  for  competition 
at  the  National  Potato  Show,  to  be  held  at 
Westminster  on  the  23rd  and  24th  inst.  These 

he  will  take  to  the  show  and  stage. - Air  J. 

AlacBnde,  secretary  of  the  Ulster  H  S  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Viscountess 
Massereene  and  Ferrard,  intimating  that  she 
would  have  great  pleasure  in  performing  the  open¬ 
ing  ceremony  of  the  society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  held  at  Belfast  on  the  7th  and  8th 
uust.— -Mr.  T.  Butterworth  sold  1,249  tickets 
before  the  day  of  the  Ambergate  Cottage  Garden 
society  s  Show,  and  took  the -prize  for  having 
the  best  record.- — The  Alanchest'er  H.I.S.  pro¬ 
pose  to  hold  meetings  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert  Square,  on  November  9th  and  23rd,  and 
December  7th  and  21st  of  this  year,  and  on 
January  4th  and  18th  and  February  1st  and 

15th,  1906. - Air.  G.  Lucas  (a  member  of  the 

Canterbury  Gardeners’  AI.I.S.,  who  has  just  left 
for  America)  has  written  to  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  Air.  Topliss,  to  say  how  highly  he 
appreciates  the  benefits  he  received  from,  and 
the  happy  hours  he  spent  at  the  society’s  meet¬ 
ings.' - -Air.  Peter  AI’Hardy  (Alessrs.  Ben  Reid 

and  Co.,  Ltd..  Aberdeen)  has  just  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  travelling  bag  and  umbrella  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  the  gardeners’  and  florists’  excursion  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Show. 


November  11,  1905. 


THE  O  ARDEN  IN  O  WORLD 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  oj  the 
paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  seeding  supplementary  replies — see 
Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  dra  <  ing  or  plan 
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of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns,  the  character  and  height  oj  the  fence 
or  wcdl  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  d  he  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over- 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  fat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisjactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed.,  w.lh 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


ClimbingjjHy  dr  ange  a. 

Being  a  regular  reader  of  The  Gardening 
World,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  query  to  you,  and  hope  to  see  what  infor¬ 
mation  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  offer  in  one  of 
your  subsequent  numbers.  I  have  a-  climbing 
Hydrangea  growing  up  a  back  wall  facing  south¬ 
west,  but  being  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  its  full- 
grown  appearance,  can  you  inform  me  whether  it 
bears  flowers,  and,  if  so,  of  what  description  ? 
also  to  what  ornamental  use  may  the  plant  be 
put — whether  it  isi  properly  an  indoor  plant  or  if 
any  satisfactory  result  may  be  expected  from  it 
in  its  present  position?  It  was  obtained  from  a 
Hampshire  nursery,  and  is  called  a  climbing 
Hydrangea,  although  it  is  clinging  by  the  stems 
just  as  Ivy  does.  (Medeto.) 

From  your  description,  we  take  the  Hydrangea, 
to  be  H.  petiolaris,  which  is  hardy  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London — at  least,  when  grown  upon  a 
wall — so  that  a  greenhouse  for  it  is  unnecessary. 
It  bears  large  clusters  of  white  flowers  arranged 
in  flat  trusses,  the  large  ones  being  around  the 
outside  of  the  trusses  and  small  ones  in  the  centre. 
The  only  ornamental  use  of  the  plant,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  as  a  wall  climber  in  the  open,  and 
it  ought  to  succeed  in  your  mild  district  and 
flower  well  upon  a  south  or  west  aspect  wall.  You 
cannot  expect  it  to  flower  at  all  freely  until  it  gets 
10ft.  or  12ft.  high,  as  it  is  rather  a  strong  climber, 
and  requires  to  attain  its  natural  dimensions 
before  it  flowers  freely.  Although  it  clings  to  the 
wall  by  means  of  short  roots  it  would  be  safer, 
perhaps,  to  tie  the  main  stems  or  fasten  them  with 
shreds  here  and  there,  just  to  make  them 
secure  when  the  plant  gets  bulky  and  heavy. 
When  of  large  size  and  flowering  freely  it  is  fairly 
ornamental,  so  that  you  will  require  to  have 
patience  until  it  reaches  the  proper  size. 

Water  Supply  for  Residence. 

The  County  Court  judge  ruled  that  although 
there  was  but  one  supply  pipe,  the  Water  Board 
was  justified  in  charging  for  two  high  services, 
because  there  were  branches  under  the  roof  to 
two  separate  cisterns,  and  that  I  must  pay  the 
10s.  per  annum  extra  because  I  use  a  hose  for 
garden  watering.  I  call  it  most  unjust.  How¬ 
ever,  my  eyes  are  open  to  the  fact  that  the  proper 
course  now  is  for  me  to  get  my  residence  assessed 
separately  from  the  garden  by  the  Fulham 
Borough  Council  for  rateable  purposes,  and  then 
the  water  rate  will  'be  chargeable  upon  the  house 
rating  only  for  domestic  supply,  and  I  shall  gain 
thereby  in  the  water,  as  well  as  reduce  the  in¬ 
habited  house  duty  charge,  because  it  is  unjust 
to  rate  both  garden  and  house  at  one  sum.  I 
am  afraid  thousands  pay  inhabited  house  duty  on 
their  garden  value  as  I  have  been  doing.  (J.  H. 
Heathman.) 

You  speak  of  having  two  separate  cisterns,  and 
presumably  one  of  them  has  been  used  for  water¬ 
ing  £he  garden.  This  in  itself  was  sufficient  for 
you  ,to  become,  chargeable  for  double  rate  on  the 
water.  Some  of  the  officials  of  the  water  com¬ 
pany  have  probably  seen  you  watering  your 


garden  with  a  hose,  or  somebody  else  has  seen 
you  and  reported  the  same.  From  what  you  say, 
we  gather  that  the  water  rate  for  the  garden 
would  be  cheaper  to  have  it  assessed  apart  from 
the  rateable  charges  on  the  house  ;  but  in  either 
case,  so  long  as  you  continue  watering  the  garden 
with  a  hose  you  will  have  to  pay  for  that,  whether 
it  is  rated  along  with  the  house  or  separately. 
Some  enthusiastic  amateur  gardeners  obtain  a  hose 
for  the  watering  of  their  garden  quite  innocent 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  chargeable  if  dis¬ 
covered  using  water  by  means  of  a  hose  in  the 
garden. 

Cherries  Trained  Over  an  Arch. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  in  your  “  Inquire 
Within  ”  column  if  Cherries  will  do  trained  over 
an  arch.  It  would  be  about  10ft.  span  and  9ft. 
high,  and  the  width,  say,  3ft.  (Wm.  H.  Warren.) 

The  Cherries  will  succeed  well  enough  when 
grown  upon  an  arch,  and  ripen  their  fruits  freely 
enough,  just  as  Cherries  will  do  when  grown  in 
the  form  of  standards  or  trees  of  any  form.  Your 
chief  difficulty,  however,  will  be  to  preserve  the 
Cherries  from  birds  until  they  are  perfectly  ripe. 
By  having  the  trees  upon  an  arch  you  will  have 
double  the  surface  to  cover  with  netting  that  you 
would  have  on  a  wall,  but  if  the  arch  is  only  3ft. 
wide  the  amount  of  netting  would  not  be  very 
great.  You  would'  have  to  elevate  it  by  means 
of  stakes  tied  to  the  netting  and  arch  on  the 
upper  side,  so  as  to  keep  the  net  sufficiently  far 
away  from  the  Cherries  to  prevent  birds  stealing 
them  through  the  meshes. 

Plants  for  Crevices  of  a  Wall. 

Would  you  please  give  me  in  your  next  issue  a 
list  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for 
planting  in  the  crevices  of  a  wall  ;  also  name  a 
few  of  the  most  suitable  hardy  Ferns  for  the  same 
purpose.  (E.  J.  Edwards.) 

A  large  number  of  the  crustaceous  Saxifragas 
are  very  suitable’  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  we 
select  only  a  few  of  the  most  ornamental  and 
suitable,  namely,  S.  Aizoon  or  any  of  its  varieties, 
S.  crustata,  S.  lingulata.  lantos  cana,  S.  longifolia, 
and  S.  cochlearis  or  any  of  its  varieties.  The 
Houseleeks  or  Sempervivums  also  include  a  large 
number  of  suitable  species,  amongst  which  we 
should  name  S.  arachnoideum,  S.  Laggeri,  and 
the  common  Houseleek,  S.  tectorum.  The  wild 
species  of  Pink  are  also  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  are  highly  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work. 
The  garden  Pink  (Dianthus  plumarius)  should  be 
used  in  the  single  or  any  of  the  double  forms,  but 
the  single  would  be  most  appropriate.  Other 
suitable  species  are  D.  caesius  (the  Cheddar  Pink), 
D.  superbus,  and  D.  monspessulanus.  Other  first- 
class  subjects  are  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Linaria 
Cymbalaria,  L.  alpina,  Iberri  sempervirens  (Ever¬ 
green  Candytuft)  and  its  varieties,  I.  s.  garrexiana 
and  Little  Gem,  Centranthus  ruber  (Red 
Valerian),  Hypericum  olympicum,  Campanula 
portenschlagiana ;  any  of  the  rock  Roses  (single 
or  double)  which  you  can  procure,  .that  is.  varia- 
ties  of  Helianthemum  vulgare,  Aethionema  grandi- 
florum,  and  Aubretia  deltoidea  Leichtlinii,  or  any 
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other  of  its  varieties.  The  above  gives  you 
twenty-two  species,  even  if  you  only  have  one- 
form  or  variety  of  each,  except  in  the  case  of 
Candytuft,  where  we  have  named  two  varieties. 
You  should,  however,  add  Iheris  tenoreana,  with 
lilac-pink  flowers,  and  Ramondia  pyrenaica.  The 
latter  is  a  very  choice  subject,  hut  it  would  he 
almost  necessary  to  plant  it  in  a  situation  where 
the  soil  is  fairly  moist  and  does  not  receive  direct 
sunshine  between  ten  in  the  morning  and  six  in 
the  afternoon.  Most  of  the  hardy  Ferns  might  he 
grown  upon  a  wall,  provided  it  has  been  built 
specially  for  gardening  of  this  character.  This 
would  imply  a  layer  of  soil  between  the  stones 
and  a  hollow  wall  tilled  up  inside  with,  earth,  or 
the  wall  might  have  only  one  face  and  banked  up 
with  good  soil  behind.  It  largely  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  moisture  which  the  wall  will  hold 
and  the  amount  of  exposure  to  sunshine  as  to  the 
number  of  Ferns  which  you  could  grow.  Amongst 
the  smaller  Ferns  we  should  recommend  Asple- 
nium  Trichomanes,  A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  and  A. 
C'eterach.  The  Hart’s-tongue  also  succeeds  well 
upon  walls  that  are  fairly  moist.  The  common 
one  is  very  suitable,  hut  several  of  the  varieties 
are  much  more  handsome,  and  might  be  employed 
if  you  are  certain  they  would  succeed.  The 
common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare)  is  also 
an  admirable  subject  for  the  crevices  or  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  if  likely  to  succeed  you  could 
get  some  of  the  finer  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  of  easy  growth  after  you  get. 
them  established.  If  you  would  like  to  insert 
some  of  the  taller  ones,  then  you  might  plant 
any  of  the  Lastreas,  including  L.  Filix-mas 
cristata  or  other  of  the  fine  varieties  obtainable. 
The  Polystichums  would  also  succeed  well  grown 
under  those  conditions,  and  the  most  handsome  is 
P.  angulare.  Of  course,  there  are  numerous  fine 
varieties  of  it  which  you  could  obtain  from  those 
who  grow  Ferns.  The  two  last-named  types  of 
Ferns,  being  tall  growers,  should  be  planted  in 
crevices  near  the  base  of  the  wall  if  the  latter  is 
at  all  dry,  but  if  it  is  capable  of  retaining 
moisture  and  can  be  watered  artificially  they 
could  be  planted  on  any  part  of  the  wall. 

Increasing  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

I  have  a  small  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies 
which  aie  not  all  of  the  same  quality  or  not  to 
my  taste.  What  is  the  best  time  and  way  to 
increase  the  good  varieties?  (Aster.) 

Being  very  hardy,  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  may 
be  propagated  by  division  at  any  time  during 
the  winter  months,  provided  the  weather  is 
open.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  they  could 
be  done  earlier,  so  that  they  would  get  established 
before  winter.  l~ou  can  also  do  it  at  any  time 
up  to  the  end  of  March.  In  the  case  of  strong¬ 
growing  species,  pieces  for  planting  should  be 
taken  from  the  outside  of  the  clump,  as  they  grow 
more  vigorously  than  those  in  the  crowded  centre 
of  the  plant.  Most  of  the  Asters  will  give  you 
a  sufficient  number  of  young  plants  from  the 
old  stools ;  but  in  the  case  of  scarce  ones  you 
could  thin  out  the  shoots  in  spring  and  insert 
the  thinnings  as  cuttings.  As  a  rule,  they  may 
be  rooted  easily  in  a  greenhouse,  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  by  the  beginning  of  April  would  be  sufficient, 
even  although  the  house  is  not  heated. 

Box  Edgings. 

There  is  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  fascina¬ 
tion  about  Box  edgings  that  I  have  cherished  for 
many  years  ;  but  in  our  present  garden  we  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  edgings  from  getting 
gappy.  Pieces  die  out  or  get  broken  through 
being  trodden  upon.  Could  -you  suggest  aiiy 
remedy  for  this?  (R.  Headley.) 

If  Box  edgings  are  trodden  upon,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  get  broken  down,  as  the  stems  are 
very  hard  and  brittle.  In  such  a.  case  you  would 
have  to  devise  means  for  warning  people  off  the 
edgings.  In  other  cases  your  soil  may  he  heavy 
and  less  suitable  to  the  dwarf  Box  than  it  would 
be  for  the  tree  or  common  Box.  The  latter  is 
a  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  variety  which 
is  usually  employed  for  Box  edgings,  and  there¬ 
fore  appears  hardier.  Both  are  of  equal  hardi¬ 
ness,  however,  but  in  some  gardens  it  has  been 
found  that  the  tree  Box  gives  more  satisfaction 
than  dwarf  Box  for  edgings.  If  yours  is  the 
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dwarf-growing  one,  it  would  be  worth  your  while 
getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  tree  Box  to 
renew  the  edging.  The  operation  might  very 
well  be  performed  in  March.  It  might  have  been 
done  with  advantage  about  the  end  of  September. 

Plum  Trees  Going  Off. 

Please  state  what  is  the  cause  of  my  trees  going 
off  in  this  way,  cuttings  enclosed.  Is  this  what 
is  termed  American  blight?  (Novice.) 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  getting  American 
blight  on  Plum  trees,  as  we  have  never  seen  the 
insect  upon  any  of  the  stone  fruits.  The  speci¬ 
mens  you  sent  us  must  have  been  badly  affected 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  young  growing  shoots 
must  also  have  kept  the  insects  on  during  the 
summer  months.  Very  little  is  now  left  on  the 
leaves  except  the  excrement  and  the  cast-off  skins, 
and  judging  from  these  your  trees  must  have 
been  badly  affected  with  the  Plum  Aphis  (Aphis 
Pruni),  which  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  Plum 
trees  during  the  period  that  the  trees  are  making 
their  young  growth.  We  refer  to  the  mealy 
aphis  of  Plums  which  has  also  another  scientific 
name.  You  can  recognise  them,  however,  by 
their  crowding  together  in  dense  clusters  upon 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  by  being  more 
or  less  covered  with  a  mealy  substance  secreted 
from  their  bodies.  The  juice  which  they  excrete 
from  the  tubes  at  the  end  of  their  bodies  is  also 
of  a  very  sticky  nature,  and  this  falling  upon  the 
leaves  beneath  them  causes  them  to  become  black 
on  the  upper  surface  in  a  short  time,  owing  to 
a  fungus  which  grows  on  this  sugary  secretion. 
This  will  give  you  a  clue  to  the  enemy,  but  you 
will  have  to  look  for  and  attack  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  while  the  trees  are  still  making 
their  growth.  You  may  expect  to  find  them  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  sooner  you  attack  the 
aphides  before  they  have  had  time  to  render  the 
leaves  filthy  the  better.  A  ready  method  of 
getting  rid  of  a.  large  number  of  them  would  be 
to  cut  off  the  tips  of  infested  shoots  that  are  not 
wanted  for  the  increase  of  the  tree.  These  should 
be  burned  and  not  thrown  down  where  the 
aphides  may  pass  into  the  winged  state  and  fly 
back  to  the  trees.  The  trees  should  be  syringed 
by  means  of  something  that  will  sicken  or  destroy 
the  aphides,  though  they  are  rather  hard  to  kill 
on  account  of  the  mealy  substance  covering  them. 
One  simple  wash  .would  consist  in  steeping,  boil¬ 
ing,  or  infusing  a  pound  of  tobacco  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  adding  a  \  lb.  of  soft  soap  or  Gis- 
hurst  compound  after  it  has  been  dissolved  in 
hard  water.  After  the  solution  becomes  cool, 
and  you  have  strained  out  the  tobacco,  the  trees 
may  then  be  rather  forcibly  syringed  with  this 
insecticide,  making  sure  that  it  goes  underneath 
the  leaves,  and  as  much  as  possible  into  the  folds 
of  those,  which  have  been  curled  up  by  the  agency 
of  the  aphides.  If  this  operation  is  performed  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  attack  very  few  of  the 
leaves  will  be  rolled  up,  and  the  enemy  will  be 
more  easy  to  exterminate.  This  could  be  done 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day,  and  the  trees 
washed  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringed  next 
morning,  applying  the  water  forcibly.  If  the 
aphides  are  not  all  destroyed  the  operation  could 
be  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  After 
this  is  done  properly  the  leaves  will  then  keep 
their  healthy  condition  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Tnsurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed..  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address . . . . _ . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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MANUFACTORY— 

38,  Rue  des  Alouettes,  Paris,  France. 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS  ON  CARDEN  WALKS 
CARRIACE  DRIVES,  ROADS,  ete. 

Used  in  the  Principal  Gardens  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

THE  “ACME”  POWDER  WEED  KILLER.— Sizes : 
No.  1,  to  make  25  galls.,  Is.  9d.  per  tin  ;  No.  2,  to  make  60 
galls.,  3s.  3d.  per  tin  ;  No.  3  to  make  100  galls.,  6s.  per  tin. 
Tins  free.  Soluble  in  Cold  Water.  Larger  Sizes  at  Reduced 
Prices.  Carriage  paid  on  No.  3  and  upwards.  Send  for  Price 
List  of  Liquid  Weed  Killer  and  other  Horticultural  Sundries. 


THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

TONBRIDGE,  KENT ;  and  RIVER  ST.,  BOLTON,  LANC5, 


GREENHOUSES 

SPECIAL  LINE.  SPAN  ROOF. 

7  ft.  x  5  ft.,  complete,  £2  5s. 

Carriage  Paid. 

9ft.  x  6ft.,  £350  I  12  ft.  x  8ft.,  £5  OO 
20ft.  x  10ft.,  £9001  25ft.  x  10ft.,  £11 10  O 

Complete  and  Carriage  Paid  nearest  Railway  Station. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS  EYERT0DORDEr!TION 

B;st  Poultry.house  in  England,  15/-  carr.  paid. 

GLASS,  TIMBER,  PAINT,  CORRUGATED 
IRON  AT  TRADE  PRICES . 


L.  WHITEHEAD,  26,  Tunnel  Road,  LIVERPOOL. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Well  must  the  ground  he  digged,  and  better  dressed, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest.” — Virgil. 


must  lack  it,  unless  at  the  onset  they  are  care-  ing  a  young  tree  or  shrub  he  must  lvmi  mb  r 

fully  and  properly  planted.  Too  often  the  that  the  main  object  is  to  supply  a  healthy 

novice  thinks  it  is  enough  to  dig  a  hole  and  root  run,  and  to  give  the  tree  the  best  and 

put  in  the  shrub,  cover  over  the  roots,  and  quickest  conditions  to  enable  it  to  obtain  a 

leave  it  to  its  fate,  with  the  result  that  in. a  firm  hold  of  the  soil, 

few  months  the  shrub  is  in  a  piteous  con¬ 
dition.  Suitable  Roses  for  the  Beginner. 
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and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume.  The  Editor  will  not 
be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted  manuscripts,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  ordinary  care  will  be 
exercised  to  ensure  return.  If  payment  for  photographs  or 
text  is  desired  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  only  the  actual 
photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 
All  contributions  of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions 
become  the  property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “  The  Gardening 
World."  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is  final. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to 
send  specimen  copies  of  “  The  Gardening  World  "  for  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  friends  and  will  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 

AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 


Preparations  for  Planting. 

Careful  planting  amounts  to  this  :  the  right 
treatment  of  the  soil,  the  correct  manner  of 
digging  the  hole  and  faying  out  the  roots,  firm 
planting,  and  proper  attention  against  the  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  that  the  season  occasions. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  for  a  sufficient 
area,  and  not  merely  the  surface,  but  two  or 
three  spits  deep.  so-  that  a  healthy  root  run 
may  be  secured  to  the  young  tree.  Probably 
the  soil  is  poor  ;  then  good,  well-rotted  stable- 
manure  must  b-2  dug  in.  It  will  give  the 
young  tree  a  better  start  if  a  little  fresh,  rioh, 
loamy  soil  be  added,  especially  if  the  existing 
compost  be  of  a  poor  and  light  quality.  Suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  the  actual  digging  of  the 
hole  to  contain  the  tree  must  be  insisted  upon, 
because  much  depends  on  this  point  in  the 
after  health  of  the  shrub.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  take  the  tree  or  shrub  with  its  roots 
spread  out.  '  It  should  never  slope  down  to  a 
basin  shap-^,  but  be  flat-bottomed,  except  for 
a  slight  mc-und  that  shall  be  immediately 
under  the 7  centre  of  the  stem.  The  tree 
should  be  field  firmly  in  place,  and  an  assistant 
should  shovel  in  he  soil  im nd  it.  It  is  of 
paramount  impoo  ance  to  tread  this  soil  firmly 
about  the-young  tree  ;  and  this,  be  it  said,  is 
a  matter  the  novice  too  often  neglects,  just  as 
he  is  inclined  to  dig  the  -hole  far  too  deep,  and 
simply  plunge  in  the  roots,  rather  than  lay 
them  out. 


A  selection  of  Rose  trees  suitable  for  the 
amateur  may  prove  a  fitting  theme  for  my 
concluding  paragraph,  as  the  sooner  the  trees 
are  established  now  that  November  has  set  in 
the  better.  For  a  small  garden  no  varieties 
can  compete  with  the  Hybrid  Teas  for  length 
of  flowering  or  beauty  of  blossom,  and  of 
grand  decorative  value  are  La  France,  Caro¬ 
line  Testout;  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  These 
are  all  of  a  pink  colour,  strong,  sturdy  growers, 
and  suitable  alike  for  town  or  country  garden. 
Except  for  Liberty,  there  are  few  good  deep- 
coloured  Hybrid  Teas.  A  fine  selection  can 
be  made,  however,  among  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  General  Jacqueminot  and  Charles 
Lefevre,  together  with  Sultan  cf  Zanzibar, 
albeit  all  cf  long-established  fame,  are  hard 
to  beat  for  general  decorative  garden  use. 
The  famous  Frau  K.  Druschki  is  far  and  away 
the  best  white  Rose  of  recent  years,  and  is 
good  both  for  decorative  and  show  purposes. 
This  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  creamy  white 
of  great  beauty.  Among  the  Hybrid  Teas  is 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  ;  and,  old  though 
it  be,  I  would  rather  urge  the  novice  to  grow 
Honourable  E.  Gifford  than  any  other  white- 
flowered  Tea. ;  it  is  so  robust  and  so  effective 
with  its  pale  blossoms  amid  dark  bronze 
foliage.  This  is  merely  a  suggestive  list,  and 
many  others  of  even  greater  excellence  might 
be  added.  These,  however,  are  all  well  tried, 
hardy  sorts  that  will  stand  a  fair  chance  under 
conditions  that  are  not  of  the  best. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc. ,  etc. 

XV. 


Planting  Roses  and  Shrubs. 

I  am  always  sorry  for  the  novice  who  is 
persuaded  to  postpone  the  planting  of  Roses 
and  of  deciduous  shrubs  until  the  spring.  It 
is  true  the  winter  is  a  trying  time  for  newly- 
established  subjects  ;  but,  except  under  very 
unfavourable  conditions,  far  less  trying  than 
the  summer  immediately  following  their 
establishment  in  the  spring.  It  is  often  far 
more  difficult  to-  bestow  the  extra  care  and 
attention  that  newly-planted  subjects  may  re¬ 
quire  when  every  portion  of  the  garden  needs 
attention  than  it  is  during  the  winter,  when 
there  is  little  else  to  take  up  the  time,  and, 
lastly,  strong  growing  subjects  such  as  these 
seem  to  flourish  better,  really  noticeably  so-, 
when  autumn  planted. 

But  to  be  grown  to-  perfection,  Roses  and 
shrubs  should  be  carefully  planted.  It  is  worth 
it  ;  there  is  not  much  beauty  nor  decorative 
value  in  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  trees  or 
shrubs  unless  they  have  the  beauty  of  perfect 
health.  The  rarest  and  loveliest  kinds  will 
not  be  beautiful  if  they  lack  this — and  they 


Staking. 

Where  neoessary,  a  stake  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  time  of  planting.  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  so 
obvious  as  this  had  I  not  frequently  noticed 
the  evil  that  is  occasioned  by  its  omission, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  emitted.  It 
often  spells  failure,  because  the  soil,  loosened 
by  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  in  a  soft  an  1 
saturated  condition  when  the  thaw  comes, 
yields  to-  every  movement  of  the  yo-ung  tree 
during  high  winds.  I  have  often  noticed  that 
where  a  newly-established  tree  or  shrub  has 
nothing  to  hold  it  firm  it  is  bare  of  soil  for  a 
circular  space  around  it,  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards  as  the  wind  catches  it,  and 
loosening  itself  with  every  movement.  These 
may  seem  trivial  matters  to  write  about  at 
this  length,  but,  believe:  me,  it  is  in  proper 
attention  to  them  that  the  ultimate  success 
and  health  and  beauty  of  the  shrub  and  Rose 
tree  almost  wholly  depend,  and  many  an 
autumn-planted  subject  fails  to  survive  its 
first,  winter,  not  for  want  of  hardiness,  but 
simply  because  it  has  never  had  a  fair  start 
and  been  given  the  conditions  that  ensure  its 
getting  a  good,  firm  grip  of  the  soil.  In  every 
gardening  operation  the  novice  needs  to 
realise  fully  what  he  is  aiming  at.  In  plant- 


Final  Hints. 

So  soon  as  the  trees  are  received  from  the 
nursery  they  should  be  planted,  for  if  once 
the  roots  begin  to  wither  the  trees  stand  a 
poor  chance,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  roots  will  suffer  before  the  tops  show 
any  signs  of  distress.  In  planting,  rank 
stable  manure  should  never  come  in  clc-se  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  plant  the  trees  above  the  collar — 
that  is  to  say,  too  deeply.  F.  M.  Wells. 


New  Use  for  Hazel  Rears. — Hessle  or 
Hazel  Pears  have  this  autumn  been  making 
£10  per  ton  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  recent  discovery  has  estab- 
lished  their  value  for  certain  dyeing  purposes. 

*  *  * 

Chrysanthemums  at  Worthing. — It  is  not  . 
perhaps,  generally  known  that  Worthing  is 
famous  for!  its  Chrysanthemums.  Here  these 
popular  flowers  are  grown  by  the  mile.  In 
East.  West,  an.l  North  Worthing  they  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  Tin-  dispatching  of 
these  flowers  to  the  markets  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  Worthing  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Out  door  work  in  this  section  of  the  garden 
should  now  be  well  in  hand,  unless  alterations 
or  improvements  of  some  kind  are  contemplated. 
There  is  still  time  to  take  in  hand  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  lawns  and  walks,  provided  the  area  to 
be  dealt  with  is  not  large.  This  work,  of  course, 
may  be  proceeded  with  through  the  winter 
while  hard  frost  keeps  away,  but  where  only  a 
small  piece  is  to  be  dealt  with  we  prefer  getting 
it  done  before  Christmas,  as  then  the  turves 
have  a  chance  to  settle  down  ere  they  become 
frostbound.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  cdt  the 
turves  in  one-foot  squares  an  1  about  two  inches 
thick  and  stack  them  on  one  side  while  the 
ground  is  being  levelled.  A  simple  method  of 
levelling  over  a  small  area  is  to  drive  in  a  few 
rows  of  pegs  at  intervals  of  four  feet  or  so  and 
run  a  cord  tightly  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
the  pegs  ai’e  then  knocked  in  till  the  tops  are 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  soil  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  parts  requiring  filling  or  reducing 
will  be  obtained  ;  this,  of  course,  refers  to  small 
areas  where  the  variations  in  level  are  not 
serious.  Where  a  large  area  showing  consider¬ 
able  undulations  is  to  be  levelled,  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  have  the  work  done  properly 
from  a  fixed  base,  with  borning  rods  or  a 
surveyor’s  level. 

Short  walks  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way,  inserting  a  few  pegs  down  the  centre  of 
the  walk  and  levelling  up  to  a  cord  stretched 
tightly  between  them.  Many  complaints  are 
heard  at  times  of  walks  picking  up  in  wet 
weather.  This,  however,  is  nearly  always  due 
to  faulty  construction.  Drains  are,  of  course, 
necessary  to  carry  away  excessive  moisture,  but 
even  these  are  not  effectual  where  bad  material 
is  put  on  the  surface.  Sandy  gravel  is  one  of 
the  best  dressings  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  but  below  this  there  should  be  four  to 
six  inches  of  broken  bricks  or  clinkers,  working 
the  smaller  pieces  to  the  top  before  applying 
the  gravel ;  we  use  f-andv  gravel  because  it 
sets  quite  firmly  when  rolled,  and  is  more 
pleasant  to  walk  on  than  pure  gravel. 

Grass  lawns  showing  signs  of  exhaustion — 
that  is,  where  the  grass  is  becoming  thin— will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  light  dressing  of  basic 
slag  or  kainit  applied  now  ;  the  winter  rains 
will  wash  this  in  and  next  season  the  effect  will 
be  seen  in  the  increased  vigour  and  dark  green 
colour  of  the  grass.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas. — Where  facilities  exist  for  cultivating 
Peas  in  pots  the  present  is  a  capital  time  to 
make  a  commencement.  I  have  for  some  years 
made  it  a  practice  of  growing  these  somewhat 
largely  in  this  way  with  the  best  possible 
results,  as  it  enables  one  to  pick  good  pods  of 
the  better  varieties  fully  a  month  before  those 
sown  in  the  open  are  ready.  The  most  suitable 
size  are  those  known  as  ten-inch,  well  drained, 
over  which  should  be  placed  some  rough  pieces 
of  fibrous  loam.  The  compost  should  consist 
of  three  parts  fibrous  loam  finely  chopped,  one 
part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  finely-sifted  horse 
manure.  Make  moderately  firm,  filling  the 
pots  three  parts  full  only  to  commence  with, 
earthing  up  to  the  top  when  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  advanced.  The  Peas  should  be 


distributed  just  as  thick  again  as  required  ; 
overcrowding  must  be  avoided.  Five  plants 
will  be  ample,  so  that  ten  seeds  should  be  sown, 
drawing  out  the  surplus  ones  when  the  earthing 
up  process  is  done.  Give  a  thorough  watering 
in  and  allow  the  seed  to  germinate  slowly, 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  quite  cool 
house.  Peas  resent  forcing  hard  at  all  seasons 
of  their  growth,  but  especially  so  when  quite 
young  and  at  their  flowering  period. 

I  much  prefer  those  of  medium  height  to  the 
very  dwarf  ones,  as  the  yield  is  so  much  more 
abundant,  though  in  some  cases  owing  to 
various  circumstances  the  taller  ones  cannot  be 
well  accommodated  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case 
no  better  variety  exists  for  the  purpose  than 
Carters’  Little  Marvel  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  Among  the  three  best  of  medium  height 
are  Carters’  Early  Morn,  Sutton’s  Early  Giant 
and  Edwin  Beckett.  The  last  named  is  the 
finest  for  exhibition  purposes  in  addition  to 
being  of  the  finest  quality.  Broad  Beans  may 
be  treated  and  grown  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  but  when  in  flower  the  points  of  the 
growths  must  be  stopped  and  abundance  of  air 
given.  We  depend  on  Carters’  Leviathan  for 
this  sowing. 

French  Beans. — These  will  now  require  very 
careful  nursing  to  ensure  satisfactory  results. 
They  will  need  a  brisk  but  moist  heat  and  all 
the  light  possible  during  the  dull  season.  Red 
spider  must  not  be  allowed  to  seriously  infest 
them,  and  to  avoid  this  thorough  drenchings  of 
tepid  water  must  be  applied  to  the  foliage 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  bright 
days.  To  keep  up  a  succession  sow  every  fort¬ 
night. 

s  Beakale  and  Rhubarb.— Each  of  these  will 
now  force  much  more  readily,  and  introduce 
fresh  batches  about  every  ten  days. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Clothing  Bare  Walls  • — There  are  many 
ways  of  making  bare  walls  in  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  take  the  work  in 
hand.  Bare  walls  in  these  structures  are  an 
eyesore,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  so  planted  that  they  form  no  mean  part 
in  the  general  effect  of  the  house.  As  to  the 
mode  of  procedure,  everything  depends  upon 
the  temperature  maintained  and  the  aspect  of 
the  wall.  I  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow 
certain  plants  of  a  climbing  nature  against 
some  walls  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  sun 
and  light  they  receive,  and  in  such  cases  I 
advise  covering  the  whole  of  the  wall  surface 
with  two  inch  mesh  wire  netting,  placed  about 
three  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
filling  in  vith  common  moss  and  rich  soil. 
There  are  many  plants  that  will  thrive  there, 
such  as  Ferns  of  sorts,  Rex  Begonias,  Tritonias, 
Lycopodium,  and  the  like,  and  these  should  be 
disposed,  facing  outwards,  as  the  work  of  filling 
in  proceeds.  If  kept  syringed  daily,  and  a 
genial  warmth  maintained,  they  will  quickly 
establish  themselves  and  present  a  pleasing 
appearance  at  all  times.  Provided  tlie  wall 
that  it  is  desired  to  clothe  faces  south  or  south¬ 
west,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  subjects  well 
adapted  for  furnishing  it,  provided  that  the 


other  plants  in  the  house  do  not  shade  it  too 
much.  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  is  quite 
unique  if  the  temperature  never  falls  below 
45  deg.  Roses,  Ivy,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  also  well  adapted  for  cool  houses,  and  they 
will  give  good  results  on  almost  any  aspect. 
Tropaeolum  Ball  of  Fire,  if  well  grown  in  the 
open  during  summer,  will  furnish  a  bare  wall, 
and  the  flowers  are  not  only  among  the  brightest 
for  a  display  upon  the  plants,  but  are  invaluable 
for  cutting  in  winter  for  table  decoration.  A 
source  of  much  disappointment  in  growing 
plants  against  walls  may  be  attributed  to 
having  too  large  a  body  of  soil  for  the  roots. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  when 
plants  continue  to  grow  and  flower  during 
winter  the  roots  are  not  so  active  as  they  would 
be  during  summer,  owing  to  the  short  days  and 
little  sun.  Restrict  the  roots  and  good  results 
will  follow,  and  avoid  overcrowding  such  plants 
during  the  winter  months.  K.  M. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

The  Raspberry. — There  never  appears  a 
drug  on  well-grown  fruit,  proving  invaluable 
for  tarts,  jam,  and  by  many  much  appreciated 
for  dessert.  As  in  the  case  of  Currants,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  make  fresh  plantations  often, 
as  they  will  go  on  for  several  years  when  well 
looked  after  by  an  annual  mulch  of  good 
manure  and  the  old  fruiting  canes  removed  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared.  Those  intending  to 
make  new  plantations  should  trench  the  ground 
2  ft.  deep,  putting  a  layer  of  good  manure 
at  the  bottom  as  well  as  between  the  two  spits, 
and  if  but  one  row  of  canes  be  planted,  the 
ground,  to  a  width  of  6  ft.,  should  be  dug  in  the 
manner  stated.  Rows  usually  run  north  and 
south,  but  it  is  immaterial,  I  think,  so  long  as 
they  get  ample  space  between,  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
being  none  too  far  from  row  to  row.  Set  out 
the  planting  canes  18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart,  and  if 
more  than  4  ft.  in  length  tie  to  stakes,  or,  better 
still,  to  straightened  galvanised  wire,  made 
secure  at  each  end  of  the  row  to  posts  4  in. 
square,  with  other  posts  half  that  size  every 
10  ft.  to  steady  the  wire.  After  planting,  mulch 
the  row,  when  all  will  be  secure  until  the  end 
of  February  or  early  March,  when  the  canes 
must  be  cut  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  to  throw  the  whole  energy  of  the  stool 
to  the  formation  of  suckers  for  the  following 
year’s  fruiting.  Superlative,  Hornet,  Garter’s 
Prolific,  and  Baumforth’s  Seedling  are  the  best 
reds,  the  Guinea,  a  new  Raspberry,  the  best 
yellow.  Plant  Belle  de  Fontenay  for  autumn 
fruiting,  which  comes  in  useful  for  the  kitchen. 

The  Loganberry  is  coming  to  the  fore, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and,  being  a 
strong  grower,  requires  similar  treatment  to  the 
Raspberry  ;  and  the  same  may  be  written  of 
the  Blackberry,  the  Rathbun  and  Lacinia- 
tus  (the  Parsley-leaved  variety)  being  two  of 
the  best  cultivated  in  this  country. 

The  Fruit  Store. — Examine  the  fruit 
each  week,  especially  Pears,  removing  any  that 
show  signs  of  decay.  Admit  a  little  air  on 
bright  days  to  change  the  atmosphere  of  the. 
room,  but  close  early  in  the  afternoon.  Sec 
that  neither  mice  nor  rats  molest  the  fruit,  or 
they  quickly  play  havoc  and  spoil  the  best 
flavoured  varieties. 
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Indoors. 

Pineapples. — We  have  been  cutting  some 
nice  Queen  fruit  during  the  past  month,  the 
bright  weather  of  last  month  being  just  right 
for  this  fruit.  Careful  root  waterings  are 
necessary  from  Michaelmas  to  Ladyday, 
whether  among  fruiters,  successions,  or  lately 
potted  suckers.  A  steady  and  not  fluctuating 
bottom  heat,  with  a  day  temperature  of  85  deg. 
with  sun  heat,  receding  to  65  deg.  or  a  little 
less  on  frosty  nights,  will  suit  those  having 
fruit ;  5  to  10  deg.  less  for  those  resting,  also 
suckers.  The  latter  may  still  be  potted  up,  if 
of  any  size,  on  fruiting  plants,  instead  of  being 
thrown  away  ;  they  will  be  sure  to  prove  useful 
as  successional  fruiters.  Supply  water  spar¬ 
ingly  to  plants  that  are  to  be  started  early  in 
the  new  year. 

Early  Permanent  Figs.— These  may  now 
receive  attention,  and,  no  matter  how  treated 
while  disbudding  in  the  early  season,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  wood  that  is  best  dispensed 
with  at  this  date.  Some  will  have  reached 
their  extremity  and  have  got  bare  of  young- 
wood,  others  probably  too  weak  to  perfect  good 
fruit  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  there  be  extra 
robust  growth,  the  cutting  away  of  these  will 
only  aggravate  the  evil.  Root  pruning  as 
previously  dealt  with  is  the  only  remedy,  and 
may  still  be  carried  out,  but  would  have  been 
better  done  a  month  back.  Reserve  short- 
jointed  wood  for  next  season’s  fruiting,  which 
will  require  no  shortening  if  properly  ripened, 
which  ought  to  be  under  glass  after  such  a  hot 
summer  as  the  past.  Wash  glass,  woodwork, 
etc.,  first,  then  wash  the  trees  with  a  mixture 
of  soft  soap  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  will 
remove  all  trace  of  red  spider,  the  worst  insect 
pest  to  the  Fig.  Why  so  many  comparatively 
barren  trees  are  met  with'  is  having  too  much 
root  run.  It  is  surprising  the  heavy  crops  that 
can  be  got  from  a  small  area  of  border  properly 
made,  which  needs  to  be  very  firm,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  lime  rubble  in  the  compost,  if 
annually  top-dressed  with  rich  material  after 
pricking  away  the  exhausted  surface  soil.  In 
getting  back  the  trees  in  position  allow  ample 
space  for  young  wood,  covering  bare  branches 
with  a  young  growth  where  possible.  When 
closing,  start  with  a  night  temperature  of 
50  deg.,  using  little  or  no  fire  heat  the  first  few 
weeks,  and  syringe  the  trees  morning  and  early 
afternoons,  especially  on  bright  days. 

.James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Odontoglossum  grande.— One  of  the  oldest 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
autumn  flowering  Orchids.  _  This  species  is 
often  found  more  satisfactorily  cultivated  in  an 
ordinary  plant  stove,  where  there  is  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  cultivate  Orchids  to  any  great  extent, 
than  is  the  case  where  Orchids  are  made  a 
speciality.  In  fact,  the  collections  are  very  few 
and  far  between  where  this  and  its  allied 
species,  0.  Insleayi,  are  anything  like  so  exten¬ 
sively  included  as  their  merits  deserve.  Im¬ 
portations  almost  annually  reach  this  country, 
so  that  with  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  fact 
of  its  not  being  included  in  the  ruling  fashion, 
amateurs  and  those  of  limited  means  reap  the 
benefit  by  being  enabled  to  purchase  plants  for 
a  modest  outlay  of  a  few  shillings. 

Although  not  requiring  the  conditions  usually 
considered  suitable  for  an  ordinary  stove  or 
East  Indian  house,  they  require  about  five 
degrees  higher  temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  than  that  of  the  cool  or  Odontoglossum 
house.  The  conditions  of  the  intermediate 
j  house  meet  their  requirements  well,  and  they 
also  grow  well  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  afforded  to  Cattleyas  and  their  allies. 
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The  foliage  and  pseudo-bulbs  being  of  thick 
texture,  they  take  a  prolonged  season  of  rest, 
during  which  season  very  little  root  moisture  is 
necessary ;  only  sufficient  water  should  be 
given  to  sustain  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves. 

This  resting  season  being  through  the  winter 
months,  there  is  greater  possibility  of  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  than  would  be  found  to  be  the 
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OUR  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 


General  Conditions. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  The  Gardening  World, 
or  other  gardening  journals,  are  debarred 
from  entering,  but  occasional  contributors 
may  compete.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  appear  on  each  article  sent 
for  competition.  The  Editor’s  decision  is 
final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce, 
in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph  sent 
for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  or  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “Competition,”  and  post  not  later  than 
the  Monday  following  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The 
G.W.  Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour, 
protecting  plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rough 
sketch  must  accompany  the  brief  description. 
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RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK’S  COM 
PETITIONS. 

We  have  now  a  la-ge  number  of  artic'es  on  hand 
in  the  “KeacUrs’  Competition,”  and  desire  our  corre¬ 
spondents  to  wait  a  fe  ■  weeks  before  sending  more 
articles  for  this  competition,  until  we  can  find  space  to 
1  ublish  those  already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind 
'eadets  when  they  can  send  more  competitive  article-. 
The  o.her  competitions  are  still  open. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  last 
week  was  awarded  to  “A.  J.  Morgan”  for 
his  article  on  “  The  Cytisus,”  p.  869. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  L.  S.  Small”  for  his  article  on 
“  Apple  and  Pear  Trees ,”  p.  869 ;  and 
another  to  “  G.  Waller  ”  for  an  article  on 
“  Bush  of  Gynsophila,”  p.  S70. 
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case  with  plants  in  active  growing  condition 
during  the  winter  months.  With  brighter 
growing  conditions  there  are  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  growing  of  most  plants.  During 
the  growing  season  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture, 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  is  necessary  where  the  conditions 
are  bright.  Very  little  shade  is  necessary  for 
these  plants.  They  may  be  freely  syringed  over¬ 
head  when  the  outside  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes, 
which  make  their  appearance  soon  after  the 
pseudo -bulb  commences  to  form,  and  flower 
before  the  latter  reaches  maturity. 

The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  fibrous 
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brown  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  moss  in 
about  equal  proportions.  It  a  small  proportion 
,  partly-decayed  oak  leaves  beadded  theywill 
be  found  advantageous  ;  where  leaves  are  u-ed 
some  rough  sand  or  finely- brol  bouhf 

be  added  to  render  the  compost  porous.  The 
pots  used  should  be  just  sufficiently  lar-e  t<  • 
contain  the  plants  comfortably,  and  should  be 
hlled  to  about  one-third  their  depth  with 
chopped  Bracken  Fern  roots  ;  the  latter  are 
prelerable  to  broken  crocks,  beiDg  much 
warmer,  and  roots  will  be  found  growing  into 
it,  where  in  the  use  of  broken  crocks  the  points 
frequently  die  immediately  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  crock,  and  they  thus  serve  no  further 
purpose  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  Re-potting 
is  best  done  when  the  new  roots  make  their 
appearance,  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  so  little 
water  requirement  for  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
the  compost  may  be  retained  in  good  condition 
for  successive  seasons.  The  plants  should  thus 
not  be  disturbed  more  frequently  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  The  surface  Moss  may  need 
annual  replenishing  ;  this  may  be  done  at  the 
commencement  of  the  growing  season. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Although  we  may  not  yet  experience  any 
frosts  sufficiently  severe  to  injure  any  shrubs  it 
is  advisable  to  afford  these  a  little  protection 
in  good  time,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
for  a  cold  spell  when  it  comes.  *  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  a  very  little  trouble  spent  in 
affording  a  covering  will  render  many  very 
beautiful  subjects  quite  safe.  For  wall  shrubs 
a  mat  is  generally  sufficient,  which  can  be  tied 
neatly  over  the  branches,  but  some  bracken  or 
straw  should  be  placed  over  the  roots  and 
round  the  collar.  This  can  be  kept  in  position 
by  driving  pegs  in  the  ground,  and  stretching 
some  string  to  each.  For  bushy  shrubs  bracken 
is  also  excellent  material,  and,  if  necessarv,  the 
branches  should  be  drawn  together  first,  and 
then  three  sticks  placed  round,  tying  this  at 
the  top  over  the  centre  of  the  plant.  The 
material  can  then  be  placed  round  the  roots 
and  stems,  and  by  winding  string  a  few  times 
round  the  sticks  it  will  be  prevented  from 
blowing  out. 

Bush  Roses. — Many  of  the  best  of  these 
which  belong  to  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
section,  although  hardy,  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  severe  weather,  especially  on  heavy, 
wet  soils,  and  either  bracken  or  straw  answers 
well  for  giving  these  the  necessary  protection. 
Although  they  are  pruned  hard  down  in  spring 
the  best  results  follow  if  the  last  season's 
growth  is  preserved  through  the  winter,  and 
by  placing  covering  over  the  ground  and  be¬ 
tween  the  growths  this  will  be  achieved. 
Standard  Roses  should  also  receive  a  little 
attention,  and  the  best  way  to  treat  them  is 
by  tying  up  the  branches  closely  together,  and 
cover  with  some  clean  long  straw,  which  should 
be  fastened  with  string  to  keep  it  in  position. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenbam  House  Gardens,  Eistree, 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Beautiful  Edgings— How  to  finish  off  the 
front  of  a  herbaceous  border  is  often  a  matter 
which  necessitates  much  consideration,  and 
though  there  is  probably  nothing  more  suit¬ 
able  or  that  looks  better  than  a  good  width  ot 
well  kept  turf,  many  have  not  the  room  or 
the  facilities  for  this.  Brick  and  tile  edgings 
are  often  used,  especially  in  cottagers’  flower 
borders,  and  when  clothed  with  Pinks,  as  they 
frequently  are,  a  very  good  finish  is  made. 
One  of  the  best  methods  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  one  that  gives  a  great  deal  of  variety 
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and  pleasure,  is  to  form  groups  of  alpine  and 
dwarf  herbaceous  plants  along  the  front,  an 
excellent  illustration  of  wl  ich  is  to  be  seen  in 
Mr.  George  Paul’s  nursery  at  Broxbourne. 
Where  uo  specially  constructed  rockery  exists 
this  is  the  most  suitable  place  to  cultivate  those 
plants  which  appreciate  the  presence  of  a 
rocky  substance  among  the  roots.  The  method 
of  planting  is  quite  simple,  and  failing  natural 
rock  a  good  substitute  will  be  found  in  old 
building  burrs,  which  should  be  partially  let 
into  the  ground,  not  too  close  together.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mound  these  up.  If  the  plants 
are  six  to  nine  inches  above  the  ordinary  level 
it  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  various  heights  of 
the  subjects  employed  will  make  the  desired 
undulation.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  a  medium-sized  group  of  one  variety, 
and  they  can  be  planted  so  that  each  sort  will 
just  touch  the  next,  or  a  space  can  be  left 


between,  so  as  to  allow  the  interspersing  of 
taller  subjects,  and  I  think  this  is  the  better 
plan.  The  various  sorts  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  early  mid-season  and  late  flowering 
ones  are  well  mixed,  as  a  good  display  of  flower 
is  then  maintained,  and  when  planting,  either 
now  or  in  early  spring,  place  some  fresh  soil 
among  the  rocks,  but  do  not  cover  them.  The 
variety  suitable  for  treating  in  this  way  is  very 
large,  many  of  which  have  the  advantage  of 
be  ng  evergreen,  and  a  good  selection  would  be 
found  among  the  following  :  — Auorietias,  the 
best  sorts  ;  mossy  and  encrusted  Saxifragas  ; 
Helianthemums,  or  Rock  Roses  ;  Alyssums  ; 
Arabis,  especially  the  double  white  ;  A  eronicas ; 
Polygonum  Brunonis  and  P.  vaccinifolium  ; 
Alegaseas ;  Lithospermums ;  dwarf  Campa¬ 
nulas  ;  Alenthas  ;  Achilleas  ;  alpine  Phloxes  ; 
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Northern  Gardens. 


Flower  Garde  a  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Mums. — Plants  that  have  been  lifted  for 
propagating  from  and  placed  in  frames  must 
not  be  coddled,  but  should  have  abundance  of 
air  whenever  the  temperature  is  above  freezing- 
point,  otherwise  a  weakly  set  of  cuttings  will 
be  the  consequence.  Protect  from  frost. 

Top  Dressing.  —  Many  permanent  subjects, 
e  pscially  those  grown  in  beds  or  clumps,  will 
be  benefited  by  a  top  dressing.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  should  get  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure.  Beds  of  Dog-tooth  Violets,  Scillas, 
Gladioli,  The  Bride,  Primula  Sieboldi,  Auri¬ 
culas,  and  such  like  will  be  grateful  for  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  such  a  compost  as  verge  parings,  leaf  soil, 
and  old  potting  soil. 

Roses. — Planting  of  the  various  sections  can 
be  successfully  carried  on  till  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  see  last  week’s  notes  on  the  subject. 

Christmas  Roses. — AA7here  these  have  been 
well  grown  they  are  now  yielding  a  good  crop 
of  bloom.  For  cutting  purposes  they  are  best 
grown  in  beds — and,  if  not  already  done,  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  plants  should  be  covered 
with  frames  or  plant  protectors,  giving 
abundance  of  air  when  the  temperature  is 
above  freezing  point.  By  thus  protecting  the 
pi  uit-s  the  quality  of  the  flowers  is  improved, 
and  the  supply  can  be  kept  up  independent  of 
our  fickle  northern  climate. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

P.  imulas.— Batches  of  P.  sinensis,  P.  ob- 
cuirca,  and  P.  floribunda,  that  were  sown 
early,  are  all  making  a  brave-  show  now,  and 
v.iil  be  found  most  useful  for  decorative  work 
both  in  the  conservatory  and  the  drawing-room. 
Succession  batches  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass  and  have  occasional  doses  of  some  weak 
stimulant.  P.  verticillata  sinensis,  with  mealy- 
covered  foliage,  and  whorls  of  canary  yellow 
flowers,  is  also  a  desirable  variety  for  green¬ 
house  culture  ;  it  prefers  a  rather  stiff  loamy- 
soil,  and,  being  susceptible  to  damp,  should  have 
a  light  airy  p  sition  during  winter.  It  flowers 
in  spring.  P.  Forbesi  is  a  little  gem,  and 
shoukl  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  easily 


raised  from  seed.  It  has  been  flowering  freely 
for  many  weeks  past. 

General — During  wet  weather  stakes  that 
have  been  in  use  should  be  overhauled,  the 
decayed  portions  at  the  bases  cut  away,  and 
the  stakes  repointed.  Where  material  is  avail¬ 
able  new  stakes  can  also  be  made,  and  the 
whole  should  be  tied  up  in  convenient  bundles 
after  being  assorted.  C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Mulching. — Several  crops  are  much 
benefited  by  having  a  good  covering  of  manure, 
to  be  left  on  during  the  winter  months.  This 
mulching  answers  two  important  proposes — 
protection  from  severe  frosts  and,  the  heavy 
rains  washing  the  properties  of  the  manure  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  ensures  strong  healthy 
growth  the  following  season.  All  beds  of 
Asparagus  should  have  first  attention.  After- 
cutting  over  the  stalks  of  the  current  season’s 
growth,  remove  all  weeds  and  other  dirt.  Then 
add  four  to  six  inches  of  stable  manure.  Finish 
off  neatly,  and  no  more  will  be  required  till  the 
following  March.  Rhubarb  is  a  crop  that 
seldom  receives  any  attention  at  this  season. 
This  should  not  be,  however,  as  no  crop  is  more 
benefited  by  a  good  mulching  of  manure  at  the 
present  time.  It  not  only  gives  a  valuable 
stimulant,  but  also  makes  the  growth  start 
away  stronger  and  earlier  in  spring  than  the 
roots  not  so  treated.  There  is  also  no  necessity 
for  removing  the  mulching  on  Rhubarb,  as  it 
helps  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist  during 
the  following  summer. 

More  About  Manuring.— The  other  week  I 
entered  pretty  freely  into  the  question  of  en¬ 
riching  the  garden  with  farmyard  manure.  I 
would  now  say  a  word  about  another  important 
material  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  too  often 
wasted.  I  refer  to  the  garden  refuse.  Every 
garden  1  as  its  rubbish  heap,  but  from  various 
causes  this  m -.ferial  is  too  often  looked  upon 
as  nothing  but  a  nuisance.  This  should  not  be, 
as  this  rubbish,  if  properly  treated,  contains 
most  valuable  plant  food.  I  am  aware  that  in 
many  gardens  there  is  no  proper  place  provided 
for  storing  the  rubbish  until  fit  for  use.  In 
many  cases  it  is  got  rid  of  by  wheeling  into  a 
wood  where  Docks,  Nettles,  or  Bisliop-weed 


abound,  and  is  then  of  no  further  use  for 
gardening  purposes.  AATiere  at  all  possible  all 
material  from  the  garden  that  will  eventually 
rot  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  turned 
once  or  twice  during  the  year.  If  a  little  lime 
can  be  added  a  most  valuable  manure  is  formed, 
that  can  be  used  with  the  very  best  results  for 
all  vegetable  crops.  All  stones  must  be  kept- 
out  of  this  heap,  and  everything  that  will  burn 
should  be  kept  apart  from  it.  If  used  in 
quantity  much  less  manure  will  be  required, 
while  the  resulting  crops  will  be  of  excellent 
quality.  C.  Blaik. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


IASM1NUM  SAAB  AC’ 

0  HANDSOME  AND  FRAGRANT 

Of  the  many  species  of  Jasminum  which 
are  suitable  for  stove  or  greenhouse  culture 
there  are  few  which  afford  such  infinite  plea¬ 
sure  as  the  double-flowered  form  of  J.  Sambac. 
A  we-ll-grown  plant  covered  with  its  minia¬ 
ture  Gardenia-like  flowers — pervading  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  with  their  delicate 
perfume— creates  an  impression  which  re¬ 
mains  indelible.  Apart  from  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  it  is  constantly  producing  its 
inflorescence,  which  undoubtedly  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  many  of  the  mere  gorgeous  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  stove.  Being  of  a  bushy  habit 
it  is  most  admirably  suited  for  pot  culture. 
In  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  sand  I  have  found  it  to  thrive  remarkably 
well.  With  well-established  plants,  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  wealt  liquid  manure  will 
prove  most  beneficial  in  maintaining  them  in 
a  healthy  condition.  In  order  to  induce  free 
flowering  propensities  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  become  fairly  pot- 
bound.  Over  potting  tends  to-  the  promotion 
of  growth  at  a  sacrifice  of  flowers. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings  or 
suckers  arising  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 
These  will  root  readily  when  inserted  in  a 
sandy  compost  and  placed  in  the  propagating 
case.  F.  G.  T. 


FHSCIAS  *  F",h*0sr‘ 

I  . -  Greenhouse 

The  natural  order  Gesneraceae,  without  a 
doubt,  furnishes  us  witn  many  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  flowering  stove  and  greenhouse 
exotics.  With  their  aid  present  day  horticul¬ 
turists  are  enabled  to  render  their  plant- 
h crises  bright,  and  attractive  at  almost  all 
periods  of  the  year.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  fund  of  material  which  may  be  secured 
from  this  order,  there  are  few  Gesnera  so 
highly  ornamental  and  possessing  such  unique 
refinement  and  individual  charms  as  the 
Episcias.  Their  highly  ornamental  foliage, 
bright  and  beautiful  flowers,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  a  deep  crimson,  never  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  enthusiast,  and 
to  create  an  indelible  impression  of  their  en¬ 
chanting  beauty.  On  account  of  their  creep¬ 
ing  habit  they  are  most  desirable  subjects  foi 
growing  in  suspended  baskets,  or  they  may  be 
employed  for  furnishing  the  surface  of  large 
pots.  They  thrive  remarkably  well  in  a  com 
post. of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf  soil,  and 
sand  in  about  equal  proportions.  Multipli¬ 
cation  of  stock  may  be  readily  attained  fron 
cuttings  inserted  in  a  sandy  compost,  anc, 
subjected  to  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  the  pro 
pagating  case. 

E.  bicolor  may  be  readily  characterised  by 
its  white  flowers,  bordered  with  purple,'  whi cl 
are  borne  on  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils 
of  its  hairy,  ovate,  glossy  leaves. 
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E.  chcntalensis  is  a  species  introduced 
from  Nicaragua  in  the  year  1867.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  members  of  the  genus 
and  deserving  of  extensive  culture.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  with  a  large  five-looed, 
flat,  spreading  limb,  being  in  colour  white, 
tinged  with  lilac,  and  stained  with  pale  yellow 
in  the  throat.  The  leaves  have  quite  a  vel¬ 
vety  appearance,  and  are  ovate  or  ovate 
oblong,  being  purple  on  the  under  side,  and 
'a  most  pleasing  pale  green  and  coppery  colour 
on  the  upper  surface. 

E.  fulvida  is  another  species  introduced 
from  New  Grenada  in  1873.  It  has  very 
bright  flowers  of  an  intense  deep  vermilion 
colour.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  from  3  to 
5  inches  long,  of  a  deep  olive  green,  the  mid¬ 
rib  being  metallic  white,  bordered  with 
emerald  green.  F.  G.  T. 

- ♦ - 

Rose  Blanche  Double  De  Coubert. 

The  above  Rose  is  a  hybrid  between  Rosa 
rugosa  and  probably  Rosa  gallica,  judging 
from  the  delicious  scent  of  the  flowers.  If 
the  above  name  proves  cumbersome,  Cou- 
bert’s  Double  White  may  be  used  instead. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  snow-white,  and 
open  in  the  centre  when  fully  expanded. 
This  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  their 
delicious  fragance  and  continuity  with  which 
they  are  produced  during  the  summer  months. 
In  fact,  it  might  practically  be  described  as 
a  perpetual  blooming  Rose.  A  great  number 
of  these  blossoms  are  never  open  at  any  one 
time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Rosa  rugosa 
does  not  lend  itself  to  profuse  blooming.  Its 
branches  are  very  stiff  and  sturdy,  and  well 
clothed  with  large,  wrinkled,  leathery  leaves 
which  make  the  Japanese  Rose  what  it  is  and 
no  other. 

Possibly  owing  to  this  leathery  character 
of  the  leaves  they  never  seem  to  get  attacked 
with  the  Rose  fly  and  other  enemies,  and  for 
this  reason  the  varieties,  hybrids  and  other 
garden  forms  of  rugosa  deserve  to  be  more 
widely  represented  in  gardens,  especially 
where  large,  free  growing  bushes  are  desired 
that  are  able  to  look  after  themselves  and 
reward  the  cultivator  for  a  minimum  of  care. 
Not  very  long  ago  some  of  our  American 
cousins  proposed  rearing  a  new  section  of 
Roses  from  this  species  so  that  cultivators 
at  home  should  be  on  the  alert  and  be  first 
in  the  field  with  a  new  race  of  garden 
Roses. 


IAk-  Walter  Dalgleish. 

It  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  many  gar¬ 
deners  and  friends  in  the  AVest  of  Scotland  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  AV alter  Dalgleish, 
who  has  been  head  gardener  at  Levernholme, 
Hurlet,  for  the  long  period  of  forty-three 
years.  Fcr  some  time  past  he  had  been  much 
troubled  with  his  heart,  and  the  end  came 
with  startling  suddenness  on  Thursday,  Octo¬ 
ber  26.  By  all  who  knew  him  and  came  in 
contact  with  him  often  he  will  be  much  missed, 
because  of  his  genial  and  modest  manner. 
Apart  from  his  professional  qualifications, 
which  were  of  no  mean  order.,  he  had  the  well- 
merited  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 


Choisya  Ternata. 

I  see  this  plant  is  catalogued  by  nursery¬ 
men  as  far  north  as  Scotland  amongst  then- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  I  should  like  to 
know  it  there  are  any  plants  half-a-dozen 
years  old  in  existence  outside,  and  if  they 
have’ flowered  anywhere  north  of  Manchester. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  northern  correspon¬ 
dents  will  kindly  inform  me. 

AV,  P.  R.  (Preston). 


OCCASIONAL 


-a  I  NTERVI  EWS.e- 

MR.  ERNEST  POUPART,  F.R.H.S. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Twickenham  Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden  Society. 
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“  They  say  so  ”  is,  as  the  proverb  declares, 
half  a  lie.  They  said  not  so  long  since  that 
Twickenham  could  not  support  a  flower  show, 
that  there  was  no  gardening  enthusiasm  in 
the  district,  and  apparently  no  eager  desire 
among  the  inhabitants  for  a  public  horticul¬ 
tural  display.  Possibly  aristocratic  Rich¬ 
mond,  with  a  horticultural  society  and  a 
flower  show  of  which  it  has  reason  to  be 
proud,  first  playfully  whispered  the  little 
slander,  and,  like  the  snowball  which  grows 
bigger  the  farther  you  roll  it,  so  with  the 


I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  Pou- 
parts  seem  to  “  possess  the  land  ”  hereabouts. 
I  hat  was  how,  in  a  sense,  it  struck  me  on  my 
first  visit  to  Twickenham,  for  there  are  shops 
and  dairies  and  mai-ket  gardens  which  are 
here  being  “  run  ”  by  various  members  of  this 
ubiquitous  family.  In  trying  to  get  at  my 
particular  Poupart  I,  of  course — owing  to 
the  eternal  contrariety  of  things  —  was 
directed  to  the  exactly  opposite  end  of  the 
town  to  that  which  I  required.  Thus  I  saw 
more  of  Twickenham  than  I  probably  other- 
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[Dawson  <£;  Sons,  Twickenham. , 

Mr.  Ernest  Poupart. 


small  calumny,  it  grew  with  repetition,  and 
at  last,  I  suppose,  assumed  the  guise  of  truth. 
For  when  a  town  has,  during  a  considerable 
period,  enjoyed  the  possession  of  an  annual 
show  and  then  gives  it  up  altogether  there  is 
more  probability  in  such  an  assertion  than 
if  no'  society  and  no  show  had  ever  existed. 
Twickenham  Flower  Show  was,  until  re¬ 
cently,  as  dead  as  George  the  Fourth,  who,  it 
may  be  recalled,  was  wont  to  come  thus  far 
up  the  river  in  his  Royal  barge  to  part ake  of 
the  famous  eel  pies  on  the  island  of  that 
name.  But  the  local  show,  and  the  horticul¬ 
tural  society  which  engineer  it,  have  been 
recently  revived,  and  so  the  slander  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  quietus  in  a  very  effectual  manner. 

When,  after  some  little  trouble,  I  found 
the  right  Mr.  Poupart— Mr.  Poupart,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  what  is  styled  the  Twickenham 
Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden  Society  I 
asked  him  why  the  show  was  abandoned. 


wise  should  have  done.  The  central  busi¬ 
ness  quarter  wears  a  not  unpicturesque  and 
vaguely  old-woidd  air,  but  it  is  being  encom¬ 
passed"  about  by  large  mushroom  growths  of 
new  houses  of  that  distressingly  pretentious 
order  of  architecture  which  are  run  up  for 
the  delectation  of  an  aspiring  new  bourgeois— 
of  the  great  army  of  respecta'bly-railored  City 
toilers  who-  seek  a  residence  beyond  the  teem¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area  (or  as  far  out  on  its 
circumference  as  possible),  now  made  possible 
by  cheapened  and  quickened  travelling  facili¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  long  rows  of  new  shops,  which 
are  approaching  completion  will,  I  fear,  prove 
the  folly  of  some  too  sanguine  speculator. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Twickenham  appears, 
however,  to  be  quite  engaging  ;  the  soil  is 
largely  alluvial  and  very  fertile,  and  well- 
cultivated  gardens  abound,  while  there  are 
some  charming  demesnes  not  yet  earmarked 
by  the  designing  builder. 
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Twickenham  is  eminently  respectable  if 
socially  inferior  to  its  neighbour,  Richmond, 
which  looks  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  suburban 
poor  relation,  and  laughed  consumedly — no, 
that  would  be  vulgar — smiled  compassion¬ 
ately  when  some  little  time  back  Twickenham 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  secure  a  Charter 
of  Incorporation.  Still,  it  is  obviously 
absurd,  if  not  gratuitously  insulting,  to  de¬ 
scribe  Twickenham,  with  its  twenty  odd  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  and  its  progressive  Urban 
District  Council, as  it  is  described,  for  instance, 
in  Dickens’s  “Dictionary  of  the  Thames,” 
not  only  as  “  practically  a  suburb  of  Rich¬ 
mond,”  but  as  “a.  long  rambling  village.” 
Twickenham,  indeed,  may  well  afford  to  treat 
such  misrepresentations  with  contempt. 

“Why?”  I  asked  Mr.  Poupart,  whom  I 
found  at  his  place  of  business,  which  stands 
in  pleasant  nursery  grounds  off  the  main  road 
and  where  he  carries  on  a  flourishing  trade 
as  seed  and  bulb  merchant  and  nurseryman, 
“  Why  and  when  was  the:  show  abandoned  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  immediate  reason  was  because 
the  society  came  to  an  end,  and  that  after  a 
continuous  existence  of  some  twenty  years. 
The  last  summer  show  was  held  in  1890  and 
the  last  autumn  show  in  1902.  Matters  had 
been  gradually  going  from  bad  to  worse.  En¬ 
thusiasm  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  or,  rather, 
there  wasn’t  any  ;  many  of  the  better  class  of 
residents  left  the  district,  and  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  funds  at  length  made  it  necessary  to 
wind  up  the  concern.” 

“And  how  was  the  resuscitation  brought 
about? ” 

“  Oh,  I  think  I  may  say  I  had  a  hand  in 
that,”  replied  Mr.  Poupart,  with  a  depreca¬ 
tory  off-hand  laugh,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  reading  between  the  lines  of  our  subse¬ 
quent  conversation  I  believe  I  did  net  mis¬ 
takenly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the  society 
and  the  show  back  to  life. 

Mr.  Poupart  is  only  a  little  over  twenty, 
and  has  just  begun  to  trade  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  after  having  served  for  six  years  in  the 
well-known  wholesale  firm  of  seedsmen. 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  of  Covent 
Garden.  He  brings  to  the  business — a  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  he  delights — all  the  ardour  and 
courage  and  audacity  of  youth.  He  has  got 
what  Pope — who,  by  the  way,  it  wi  1 1  be  re¬ 
membered,  lived  and  died  at  Twickenham— 
somewhere  calls  “  the  young  disease.”  His 
portrait,  which  accompanies  this  interview, 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  do  him  justice  in 
this  respect,  for  it  gives  no  hint  of  the 
vivacity  of  expression,  cf  the  energy  and  irre- 
pressibility  which  are  normal  with  him,  nor 
of  that  light  of  hope  which  is  to  be  seen  only 
in  the  eyes  of  him  who  stands  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  life,  looking  out  eagerly  and  confi¬ 
dently  on  the  alluring  and  seemingly  endless 
vista  of  the  years  to  come,  and  impatient  as 
a  war-horse  for  the  fray.  All  this  has  been 
unconsciously  hidden  from  the  detective 
camera.  As  to  his  business  abilities  I  should 
suppose  they  are  excellent  ;  he  has  shrewd¬ 
ness,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade,  a 
well-developed  combativeness  which  will 
make  him  relish  these  severely  competitive 
times,  and  a  robust  appetite  for  work,  which 
together  should  take  him  quickly  up  the 
steep  rungs  to  success. 

“Well,  I  set  to,”  resumed  Mr.  Poupart, 
“and  canvassed  for  subscriptions  and  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  our  schedule.  It  was  tough 
work,  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  I  was  encouraged  to 
persevere  by  many  supporters  of  the  old 
show,  who  said  they  were  glad  it  was  going 
to  be  resumed,  though  the  majority  of  them 
only  planked  down  half  the  usual  subscrip¬ 
tion,  promising  if  the  first  show  were  a  suc¬ 


cess  to  pay  the  full  subscription  in  the 
future.” 

Canvassing  for  advertisements  is  a  capital 
test  of  a  man’s  business  capability,  and  Mr. 
Poupart  secured  nearly  thirty  pages  of  these 
announcements. 

“  Of  course,”  pursued  the  young  secretary, 
“  there  was  a  preliminary  meeting  called,  an 
influential  committee  was  appointed  as  well 
as  other  officers,  whilst  Mr.  James  Bigwood, 
J.P. ,  M.P.,  kindly  consented  to  become  our 
president,  and  Dr.  Martindale  C.  Ward  our 
vice-president.  Then,  as  a  further  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  show,  the  Richmond  and  Twicken¬ 
ham  Fanciers?  Society  agreed  to  co-operate 
by  holding  a  simultaneous  exhibition  of  young 
stock.  Furthermore;,  the  Twickenham  Urban 
District  Council  put  us  under  a  great  in¬ 
debtedness  by  placing  at  our  disposal  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Radnor  House,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  visiting  which  would  alone  be  an 
inducement  to  the  public  to  patronise  the 
show. 

“  Whew  !  and  it  was  work,  I  can  tell  yon,” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Poupart,  “  what  with  drawing 
up  the  schedule,  running  after  printers,  ar¬ 
ranging  about  tents  for  the  exhibits,  and  a 
band  and  refreshments,  securing  an  opener, 
inducing  people  to  exhibit,  attending  in¬ 
numerable  committee  meetings,  and  looking 
after  a  hundred  and  one  other  details — well,  it 
was  ” — I  think  he  used  the  homely  cockney 
phrase — “  a  caution.” 

“  I  must  mention,”  continued  Mr.  Pou¬ 
part,  “  that  the  secretary  cf  the  old  society, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Freshwater,  acted  jointly  with  me 
in  the  secretarial  office  ;  he  is  getting  on  in 
years  and  is  scarcely  so  active  as  he  was,  hut 
the  successful  revival  of  the  show  was  due  in 
no  small  part  to  him.  I  am  now  sole  honorary 
secretary.  As  for  the  committee,  they 
worked  like  Trojans  and  didn’t  spare  them¬ 
selves,  I  can  tell  you.” 

And  so  the  eventful  day — the  26th  of  July 
• — at  length  arrived,  and  with  it  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  labours  of  months. 

“How  did  it  pass  off?”  I  asked. 

“  Splendidly.  There  wasn’t  a  hitch  from 
start  to  finish.  The  weather  was  A1  ;  there 
was  a  nice  lot  of  exhibits  and  the  quality 
was  extremely  good.  The  cottagers’  section 
was  really  a  revelation.  Colonel  Barrington 
Foote  performed  the  opening  ceremony,  and 
there  was  a  public  luncheon  at  which  Preben¬ 
dary  Prosser  presided.  Nearly  3.000  people 
came  to  the  show,  and  we  took  close  on  £40 
After  paying  all  expenses  we  have  an  en¬ 
couraging  little  balance  in  hand  of  about 
£22.” 

I  congratulated  Mr.  Poupart  on  the  first 
year’s  achievement,  but  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  will  he  no  resting  on  laurels. 

“  It  was  a  good  start,”  he  admitted,  “  but 
we  mean  to  do  better  next  year.  Yen  wait 
and  see.” 

So  far  there  is  no  mutual  improvement 
organisation  in  connection  with  the  society, 
hut  that  may  come.  A  horticultural  society 
without  such  an  adjunct  is  only  imperfectly 
fulfilling  its  mission  cf  stimulating  an  inter¬ 
est  in  gardening  and  spreading  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

By  the  way,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Pou¬ 
part  is  shortly  bringing  cut  a  new  Sweet  Pea, 
a  large  bloom  of  a  lovely  mauve,  being  a 
sport  irom  Gladys  Unwin.  He  believes,  J 
think,  that  it  will  make  something  of  a  sensa¬ 
tion  when  it  is  shown  to  the  public,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  prove  the  success  he 
anticipates.  Brimming  confidence  and  burn¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  are  not  prerogatives  of  youth, 
but  youth  without  them  is  a  poor  thing.' 

Peter  Pexx. 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 

To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W."  Enquire  Within. 

Clearing  a  Garden  of  Sings. 

Dee])  cultivation  and  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops  is  the  only  practicable  remedy  against 
the  attacks  of  slugs.  When  ground  is  badly 
infested  with  slugs  it  should  be  trenched  in 
the  autumn  and  a  good  dressing  of  gas  or 
quicklime  worked  into  the  soil.  Gardens 
that  contain  much  organic  matter  and  humus 
in  the  soil  are  generally  more  favourable  for 
the  production  cf  slugs  than  other  soils,  and 
if  limed  instead  of  being  manured  for  one 
season  the  lime  will  serve  a  double  purpose  : 
that  of  aiding  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  and  humus,  and  also  acting  as  a  good 
slugside. 

“  Novice  ”  states  that  his  Cabbages  are 
nearly  eaten  away  with  slugs  ;  personally  I  find 
Cabbages  mostly  damaged  by  the  caterpillars 
of  the  cabbage-moth,  which  attacks  the  crop 
when  it  is  about  ready  for  use  and  does  con¬ 
siderably  more  damage  than  slugs.  Hand 
picking  is  the  only  remedy  when  the  plants 
have  got  to  this  stage,  either  for  slugs  or  cater¬ 
pillars.  Autumn  sown  Cabbages  that  have 
been  cut  in  the  spring  and  left  to  sprout 
generally  suffer  much  from  the  attacks  of 
slugs  and  caterpillars,  as  they  occupy  the 
ground  for  a  long  period  and  the  conditions 
are  favourable  for  the  production  of  the 
pests.  It  is  advisable  in  most  cases  to  pull 
the  first  crop  of  Cabbages  up  by  the  root 
when  they  are  ready  for  use  and  sow  again 
for  succession.  G.  H.  Webster. 

Oak  Cottage,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 
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AWARDS  BY  THE  R.H.S  &  N.C.S. 

The  raisers  of  new  Chrysanthemums  are  as 
enthusiastic  as  ever,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  have  been  making  their  appearance  at 
the  N.C.S.  and  R.H.S.  for  the  last  three 
weeks  or  so.  Relatively  few  of  these  get 
awards,  as  the  judges  and  committees  are  now 
very  careful  in  selecting  only  the  finest  forms 
that  have  size  and  quality  to  recommend 
them. 

At  the  R.H.S.  on  the  24th  ult.  some  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  were  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit,  The  blooms  are  pure  white,  8gin.  in 
diameter,  with  broad,  glossy  florets,  incurved 
at  the  tips. 

A  grand  crimson  reflexed  Japanese  variety 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Fram- 
field,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  this  being  named 
Norman  Davis.  The  bloom  is  7in.  to  8in.  in 
diameter,  rich  crimson,  flushed  with  yellow 
and  bright  yellow  on  the  reverse.  He  also 
exhibited  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  a  large 
chrome  yellow  Japanese  bloom,  more  or  less 
tinted  with  bronze,  especially  those  from  the 
first  crown  buds.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  each  of  these. 

Mrs.  Frank  Penn  was  shown  by  Mr.  Fair- 
weather,  Bifrows,  Canterbury,  and  received 
the  coveted  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  a  Japanese 
variety  of  a  bright  yellow  with  canary-yellow 
reverse,  and  measuring  7in.  in  diameter. 
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Messrs.  G.  Pricke-tt  and  Sons,  South  Tot¬ 
tenham,  London,  N.,  exhibited  a  market 
variety  named  Terra-cotta  Soleil  d’Octobre. 
The  plant  stands  about  3ft.  high,  and  the 
flowers  may  be  described  as  rich  terra-cotta 
with  old  gold  reverse.  This  was  also  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  great  show  of  the  N.C.S.  under 
the  name  of  Prickett’s  Octobre,  and  received 
a  First-Class  Certificate.  Standing  near  this, 
but  without  the  exhibitor’s  name  attached, 
was  another  variety  named  Kimmel,  with  clear 
yellow  flowers  measuring  l^-in.  to  22in.  across. 
It  is  a  single  variety,  and  the  plant  is  very 
bushy  and  floriferous.  Awards  of  Merit  were 
accorded  both  of  the  above. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.  some  awards 
were  made.  Beatrice  May  is  a  Japanese 
variety  measuring  about  7in.  across  and  white 
tinted  with  pale  blush  towards  the  base.  The 
florets  are  moderately  wide  and  very  numer¬ 
ous,  forming  a  solid  bloom.  An  incurved 
Japanese  variety  named  Mrs.  D.  W.  James 
has  rich  reddish-crimson  florets  with  old  gold 
reverse.  The  florets  are  also  broad,  of  good 
substance  and  showing  a  good  deal  of  the  re¬ 
verse.  E.  J.  Brooks  is  another  incurved 
Japanese  variety  about  8in.  to  9in.  in  diameter 
and  reddish-crimson  with  a  pink  reverse.  The 
florets  are  broad  and  of  good  texture.  Mrs. 
W.  Knox  is  a  Japanese  variety  with  spreading 
and  inourved  florets  of  a  clear  yellow,  fairly 
wide,  and  making  a  bloom  8in.  across.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  matter  in  this  bloom, 
which  is  full  and  dense.  Mine.  M.  de  Mons 
makes  a  bloom  7in.  across,  and  might  be 
described  as  a  delicate  blush-white.  The 
florets  are  broad  and  either  spoon-shaped  at 
the  tips  or  curled  there.  A  First-Class  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  accorded  to  each  of  the  above 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey. 

At  the  great  autumn  show  of  the  N.C.S. 
Mrs.  Walter  Jinks  was  shown  by  Mr.  Walter 
Jinks,  Knowle  Green  House,  Staines.  This 
has  now  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Godfrey.  It  is  a  Japanese  variety  with 
reflexed,  rich  rose-pink  florets  with  a  silvery 
reverse,  making  a  bloom  about  7in.  wide  and 
deep. 

Godfrey's  Eclipse  is  a  clear  yellow  incurved 
variety,  making  a  broadly  conical  bloom  about 
5in.  or  6in.  in  diameter,  and  seems  nearly  of 
the  same  pattern  as  Buttercup,  though  differ¬ 
ing  in  detail.  The  florets  are  broad,  glossy, 
and  some  of  the  central  ones  are  bristly  at  the 
tips.  A  First-Class  Certificate  was  accorded 
it  when  shewn  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Ex- 
mouth,  Devon. 

Algernon  Davis  is  a  magnificent  Japanese 
variety  measuring  8in.  in  diameter  and  at 
least  9in.  deep.  When  in  its  best  form  it 
might  be  described  as  bronzy-gold,  edged  and 
mottled  with  crimson.  Occasionally  some 
of  the  blooms  are  entirely  yellow.  A  First- 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  this  when 
shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield, 
Uckfield. 

Reginald  Yallis  is  a  Japanese  variety  with 
dark  red  or  magenta-rose  blooms,  measuring 
8in.  wide  and  9in.  deep.  The  florets  appear 
narrow  because  revolute  at  the  sides:  First- 
Class  Certificate-  to  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury, 
Providence,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 

J.  G.  Shrimpton  is  an  incurved  variety  with 
clear  yellow,  very  compact  blooms,  slightly 
tinted  wfith  red  when  going  off  at  the  base, 
and  making  a  bloo-m  about  5in.  in  diameter. 
First-Class  Certificate  to-  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
Hanwell.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Norman  Davis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  7th  inst.  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  to  Mary  Richardson,  a  single 


variety  with  blooms  of  a  beautiful  salmon- 
terra-cotta  and  measuring  3in.  to  4in.  across. 
The  variety  also  received  a  Commendation 
from  the  N.C.S.  on  the  1st  inst.  The  exhibi¬ 
tors  were  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  Miss 
Irene  Cragg,  a  single  variety  with  white 
florets,  compactly  arranged  in  three  to  four 
tiers.  The  disc  is  small  and  yellow.  It  was 


The  Cauliflower  is  very  much  like  the  Broc¬ 
coli  in  growth  and  the  formation  of  the  flower, 
or  head.  But  it  is  essentially  a  summer  and 
autumn  vegetable,  not  being  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  the  severity  of  our  winters. 

As  there  are  now  so  many  excellent  varieties 
of  Broccoli,  it  is  really  not  necessary  to 
trouble  to  keep  young  Cauliflower  plants  pro¬ 
tected  through  the  winter. 

Early  spring-raised  plants  are  the  best  and 
most  interesting  to  grow,  too. 


A  temporary  shelter  pit  formed  of  earth,  boards 
(on  edge)  cross  bars,  and  mats.  A  capital  place 
for  bringing  on  young  Cauliflowers. 


Soil  and  Situation. —Rather  more  shelter 
is  advisable  for  these  plants  than  for  Broccoli 
and  Cabbages.  But  the  system  of  growing 
them  between  the-  rows  of  Peas-  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  as  the  Cauliflowers  rob  the  Peas. 
Moreover,  if  drawn  up-  between  high  rows  of 
plants,  the  “  flowers  ”  or  heads  of  Cauliflowers 
are  smaller,  and  possess  more  stem  and  less 
curd  than  those  which  are  grown  in  the  open 
but  sheltered  from  strong  south-west  and 
north-east  winds.  A  rich,  deep,  and  not  over 
firm  so-il  suits  these  plants  admirably,  and  a 
medium  loa-m  is  better  than  a  clayey  one,  or 
a  very  light,  sandy  soil. 

Raising  the  Seedlings — My  notes  on  the 
raising  of  spring  sown  Cabbages  apply  in  the 
main  to  Cauliflowers.  But  it  is-  necessary  to 
start  early  with  the-  raising  of  the  latter  ; 
therefore  utilise  a  frame,  or,  if  one  is  not 
available,  a  deep  box,  to  sow  the  first  few 
seeds  in. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  seeds  of  any 
kind  too  thickly,  and  certainly  a  fatal  one  to 
sow  Cauliflower  seeds-  so.  The  plants  often 
die  off  wholesale  when  in  the  seed-leaf  stage 
under  glass.  Be  content  to  sow  a  few  seeds 
only,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  when  quite 
small.  In  doing  this  work  allow  a  space  of 
2in.  between  the  plants,  and  be  very  careful 
not  to  injure  the  stems,  -as  if  you  do  they  will 
cause  the  death  of  the  plant. 

Transplant  to  other  dee-p  boxes,  well 
drained,  and  filled  with  a  rich  compost,  or  to 
a  cold  frame,  or  rc-ugh  shelter  temporarily 
constructed  by  excavating  a  hole  1ft.  deep, 
and  then  fixing  rough  bo-ards  round  it,  on 
which  lights  or  mats  may  be  laid. 

After  being  duly  hardened  and  exposed  to 
the  weather,  transplant  to  their 

Summer  Quarters.  —  In  the  northern 
counties,  early  in  May  will  be  soon  enough, 


shown  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg, 
Heston,  Middlesex. 

Another  single  variety,  named  Heine  d«-s 
Roses,  had  soft  pink  flowers,  with  a  prominent 
golden-yellow  disc,  and  the  florets  in  three 
to  four  rows,  making  a  bloom  about  22in.  in 
diameter.  Award  of  Merit  to  G.  Ferguson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith),  The 
Hollies,  Wey bridge. 


not  be  too  soon. 

The  early  varieties  should  have  a  space 
between  them  in  the  drills  of  16in.,  ami  l8in. 
from  drill  to  drill.  Later  and  larger  sorts 
require  quite  3in.  more  space  each  way. 

There  is  not  any  necessity  for  drawing  up 
earth  to  the  stems  of  Cauliflowers,  as  there 
is  not  any  frost  to  injure  the  plants  during 
their  growth.  Moisture  is  required  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  a  level  surface  is  desirable  to  retain 
rain  water  and  that  given  through  watering- 
cans. 

A  quick  growth  is  essential  to  success  ;  feed¬ 
ing  is  most  helpful  to  the  plants,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  comparatively  poor.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  a  nice  batch  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers  healthy  and  growing  freely. 

The  hot  sun  hastens  the  opening  of  the 
“  flowers.”  If  the  heads  are  “  turning  in  ”  too 
quickly,  bend  a  few  of  the  large  leaves  over 
the  centre  to  protect  them  ;  this  will  also 
keep  the  “  flowers  ”  white. 

Sow  in  the  open  grounds  from  the  first  week 
in  March  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  to  the 
middle  of  June  for  succession  crops.  A  few 
seeds  each  time  will  be  sufficient. 


A  blind  Cauliflower  plant.  The  cross  shows  where 
the  plant  is  blind.  No  more  leaves  will  appear, 
nor  heads. 


Insect  Pests  and  Diseases.— I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  notes  dealing  with  these  under 
the  heading  Broccoli,  expept  for  green  and 
white  fly.  During  some  seasons  these  two 
pests  are  very  troublesome,  and  quite  ruin 
the  “  flowers  ”  and  the  new  leaves.  Syringe 
the  plants  thoroughly  with  clean  water,  and 
thus  cleanse  them.  Insecticides  are  objection¬ 
able,  unless  they  can  be  used  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  heads. 

Varieties.  — Erfurt  Dwarf  Early,  Early 
London.  Walcheren.  Eclipse,  Snowball. 
Autumn  Queen,  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  and 
Self-Protecting  Autumn  Giant. 

In  season  from  June  to  Christmas. 

G. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

but  in  the  south  the  early  part  of  April  will 
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Incurved  Chrysanthemum  Buttercup. 


The  Hemp  Palm  (Chamaerops  excelsa). 


Grape  Black  Hamburgh. 


Plum  Prince  Englehert. 
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Gooseberry  Golden  Drop. 


Pear  Josephine  de  Malines. 
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Chrysanthemum  Buttercup. 

The  above  is  a  beautiful  incurved  variety, 
which  appeared  in  fine  form  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  inst.  m  con¬ 
nection  with  the  show  ot  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society.  We  think  it  was  even  in 
better  form  than  when  it  first  appeared  last 
year.  The  bloom  as  represented  is  very  much 
reduced.  In  the  natural  size  it  measures 
6in.  in  diameter,  which  is  large  for  an  in¬ 
curved.  The  name  is  giv.  :i  in  allusion  to  the 
clear  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  florets, 
which  are  massive,  broad,  and  beautifully 
incurved.  The  bloom  represented  was  not  in 
very  good  form  when  photographed,  as  some 
of  the  petals  had  been  displaced.  Each 
floret,  wnen  spread  out  flat,  is  usually  con¬ 
siderably  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  and  other  new  comers  have  altogether 
displaced  the  old  favourites  in  the  incurved 
class,  very  few  of  which  are  now  ever  seen  at 
a  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  They  have  been  displaced  simply 
by  reason  of  the  much  larger  blooms  of  the 
newer  varieties. 

Plum  Prince  Englebert. 

The  illustration  of  this  shows  its  fruitful 
character.  The  plums  are  also  of  large  size 
and  of  a  rich  purplish-black,  overlaid  with 
a  heavy  bloom.  The  variety  may  be  used 
either  for  cooking  purposes  or  for  dessert. 
Possibly  most  people  would  prefer  it  in  the 
cooked  state,  as  the  fruit  is  rather  of  a  briskly 
acid  flavour.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
who  would  prefer  it  on  this  account  alone, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Apples.  Seme  people 
prefer  Apples  with  a  brisk  flavour  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  sweet  ones,  or  they  may  use  them 
by  way  of  variety.  This  particular  Plum  is 
classed  amongst  the  late  ones,  as  it  dees  not 
ripen  till  the  middle  of  September,  even  on 
a  wall. 

The  present  is  the  best  season  for  planting 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  they  get  established 
before  the  advent  of  winter.  In  planting 
young  trees  against  a  wall,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  all  the  ground  trenched  or  prepared, 
as  it  can  be  done  gradually  as  the  tree  grows, 
if  that  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
planter.  Before  planting  operations  are  com¬ 
menced,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
character  of  the  ground  should  be  considered, 
and  if  it  is  at  all  poor  or  in  need  of  enriching 
by  any  means,  a  good  plan  is  to  take  out  a- 
very  much  larger  hole  than  is  necessary  for 
the  disposal  of  the  roots,  in  order  that  some 
fresh  soil  may  take  the  place  of  some  of  the 
natural  material.  If  the  staple  is  very  heavy, 
it  wTould  be  advantageous  to  get  some  loam  of 
a  sandy  character  for  mixing  with  it.  It  would 
be  well  also  to  remember  that  all  kinds  of  stone 
fruits  derive  much  advantage  by  dressings  of 
lime,  chalk,  or  lime  rubble  in  the  soil.  This 
can  be  given  according  to  what  is  most  easily 
obtainable  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Chamaerops  excelsa. 

The  above  is  the  best-known  name,  but  the 
most  correct  one  is  Trachycarpus  excelsus. 
The  photograph  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  William 
Bartlett,  the  Gardens,  Thombank,  Learning- 
ton  Spa.  who  calls  our  attention  to  the  hardy 


character  of  this  Chinese  Palm,  even  in  that 
district.  We  may  give  the  details  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  says  :  “  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  among  your  readers 
and  those  interested  in  gardening  generally 
that  the  above-named  Palm  is  hardy,  and  may 
be  planted  out  of  doors  with  perfect  safety. 
The  enclosed  photo.  1  have  taxen  of  a  good 
specimen  in  the  gardens  of  C.  C.  Shaw,  Esq., 
Thombank,  Leamington  Spa.  For  about 
twenty  years  it  stood  in  the  conservatory  in 
a  large  tub.  It  was  planted  in  the  position 
it  now  occupies  four  years  ago,  and  continues 
to  grow  and  thrive  well,  producing  two  or 
more  spikes  of  bloom  annually.  It  has  no 
protection  whatever  in  winter,  and  several 
times  we  have  registered  28  degrees  of  frost 
close  to  it.  Its  height  is  15ft.  3in.  As  a 
specimen  plant  for  the  lawn  it  stands  unique, 
and  it  is  a  plant,  that  takes  a  lot  of  surpassing 
for  beauty.”  We  have  long  been  aware  that 
this  Palm  is  quite  hardy,  and  that  the  chief 
difficulty  with  it  is  shelter  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  lashing  about  and  spoiling  the 
leaves.  The  specimen  under  notice  seems 
to  be  planted  in  a  peculiarly  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  would  account  for  so  many 
fresh  leaves  being  on  the  plant.  In  soma 
gardens  care  is  taken  to  make  a  sort  of  frame¬ 
work  covered  with  some  strong  tiffany,  sack¬ 
ing,  or  some  other  material  that  will  afford 
shelter  against  wind.  This  entails  a  good 
deal  of  labour,  unless  the  protection  is  kept 
on  all  winter,  and  if  the  protecting  material 
is  thick  the  Palm  will  be  rendered  more  or 
less  tender  by  the  obstruction  of  the  light. 

Grape  Black  Hamburgh. 

The  illustration  of  this  shows  a  small 
bunch,  such  as  that  which  might  be  ripened 
in  a  vinery  where  very  little  tire  heat  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Some  amateurs  even  succeed  in 
ripening  a  fair  crop  annually  without  the  aid 
of  fire  heat  and  merely  with  the  shelter  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dwelling  house  to.  which  the 
vinery  may  be  attached.  Usually  some  of 
the  small  fruiting  varieties  are  employed  for 
unheated  houses,  but  none  of  them  have  the 
all-round  quality  of  Black  Hamburgh.  We 
are  aware  also  that  some  people  are  limited 
as  to  the  situation  in  which  they  may  place 
the  vinery,  and  that  the  aspect  is  not  always 
good.  We  should  advise  those  intending  to 
build  a  vinery  to  select  the  most  sunny  as¬ 
pect  obtainable  in  their  garden,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  got  against  the  wall  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  it  might  be  obtainable  in  some  other 
part-  of  the  garden,  where  the  wall  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  produce  the  necessary  shelter. 
In  such  a  sunny  situation  the  berries  will 
ripen  much  better  than  where  they  get  no 
direct  sunshine. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Stopford. 

We  call  attention  to  a  very  beautiful 
variety  of.  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  which 
appeared  in  very  fine  form  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  1st  inst.  The  petals  are  rather 
narrow,  closely  reflexed,  and  more  or  less 
interlacing  with  one  another  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  In  the  early  stages  the  centre  is 
more  or  less  tinted  with  Primrose,  but  as 
it  reaches,  perfection  it  becomes  almost  pure 
white.  At  this  stage  it  measures  at  least  7in. 


in  diameter,  and  is  very  handsome  and  re¬ 
fined  in  appearance.  The  long  florets  spread 
out  to  give  width  of  bloom,  and  then  become 
reflexed,  making  a  compact  bloom  with  much 
material  in  it.  The  best  blooms  come  from 
the  crown  buds  for  November  exhibitions. 
The  plant,  when  grown  for  exhibition,  stands 
about  5ft.  high. 

Gooseberry  Golden  Drop. 

To  many  gardeners  this  will  be  known 
under  the  name  of  Early  Sulphur,  which  seems 
to.  be  the  most  widely  distributed  name.  For 
the  last  thirty  years,  at  least,  it  has  been 
the  earliest  Gooseberry  to  ripen,  and  this 
position  it  maintains  to  the  present  day, 
judging  from  those  which  come  into  the 
London  markets.  It  is  the  first  Gooseberry 
to.  make  its  appearance  in  the  shops,  and  is 
then  scarcely  ripe,  for  as  soon  as  they  get 
coloured  they  are  hurried  into  the  market 
with  the  object  of  extending  the  season  as 
long  as  possible,  and  getting  the  best  prices 
for  the>  first  supply.  The  variety  is  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  ones,  with  berries  of  medium 
size,  of  clear  sulphur-yellow  with  paler  veins 
and  coarsely  hairy.  The-  flavour  is  excellent 
when  allowed  to  mature  on  the  bush,  and  for 
home  consumption  one  could  not  wish  for  a 
better  Gooseberry. 

Londoners  may  well  envy  those  living  in 
rural  districts,  where  a  large  garden  is 
attached  to  mostly  every  house,  where  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  in  quantity  can  be 
grown.  In  such  cases  the  owners  can  allow 
their  fruits,  including  Gooseberries,  to  ripen 
upon  the  bushes.  Then  they  can  have  them 
in  first-class  condition,  and  one  can  then  say 
that  he  knows  the  flavour  of  a  Gooseberry. 
The  variety  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  no  amateur  should  be 
so.  bad  a  gardener  as  to  fail  in  fruiting  this 
fine  variety,  as  well  as  several  other  Goose¬ 
berries,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  private 
garden.  We  are  aware  that  in  some  gardens 
there  is  difficulty  in  preventing  the  sparrows 
from  destroying  the  buds,  but  even  then,  with 
attention  and  care,  this  difficulty  can  be  over¬ 
come. 

Aster  diffusus  horizontalis. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies 
flower  more  freely  than  the  subject  of  this 
note,  which  we  illustrate  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  centre  sheet.  The  plant 
forms  a  dense  bush  about  18in.  to  2ft.  high, 
when  the  stems  cease  growing  in  length,  and 
throw  out  horizontal  branches  all  round, 
making  the  bush  broader  than  it  is  high. 
These  branches  ramify  freely,  producing  the 
dense  habit  just  mentioned.  Every  twig  and 
spray  is  covered  with  small  flowers  rather 
neatly  and  regularly  arranged,  so  that  the 
principal  sprays  appear  almost  triangular 
with  almost  every  part  hidden  by  the  flowers. 
Individually,  the.  blooms  are  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  although  very  pretty  when  closely  in¬ 
spected,  but-  their  numbers  render  this  Aster 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting,  even  in  a  small  garden,  during 
October.  The  rays  are  white,  and  the  disc  of 
a  bright  purple,  so  that  the  contrast  is  very 
effective  indeed,  and  the  sprays  look  almost  as 
if  they  had  been  made  up  artificially.  The 
plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  any  well- 
tilled  garden  soil. 

♦ 

Pear  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Bv  comparison  with  Apples,  the  Pear  season 
is  very  short,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
great  number  of  varieties.  Very  few  of  them 
remain  good  after  the  end  of  November.  That 
under  notice  is  an  exception,  and  one  of  the 
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)est  of  the  late-keeping  Pears.  We  refer,  of 
;ourse,  to  dessert  varieties,  excluding  those 
varieties  that  are  of  no  other  service  except 
or  stewing  or  other  culinary  purposes. 
Pears  of  this  type  keep  till  well  into  summer, 
out  they  cannot  be  used  on  the  table  till 
cooked.  Josephine  de  Malines  is  not  fit  to  eat 
until  February,  then  it  is  usable  until  April, 
rhe  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  with  deliciously- 
pei-flumed  flesh  when  in  perfection. 

In  some  years  gardeners  have  a  difficulty 
in  finishing  this  variety  to  make  it  fit  for 
table  use.  That  might  have  been  the  fault  of 
the  season,  or  it  might  be  due  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  fruit  room.  In  such  a.  case 
the  fruits  can  be  assisted  artificially  to  mature 
by  placing  a  few  of  them  at  a  time  in  a  basket- 
and  standing  them  near  enough  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes  in  some  of  the  hothouses,  so  that 
the  heat  will  assist  in  ripening  the  Pears.  By 
this  means  they  have  been  made  to  assume  a 
delicious  flavour  and  perfume  even  before 
they  would  have  done  so  naturally.  The 
variety  is  indeed  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  the  late-keeping  Pears. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  may  either  be 
grown  on  the  Pear  stock  or  on  the  Quince. 
On  the  latter  it  bears  earlier  and  fruits  quite 
freely.  Trees  on  the  Quince  stock  can  always 
be  restricted  to  a  simall  amount  of  space,  and 
therefore  prove  more  suitable  and  valuable  for 
small  gardens. 


Perennial  Lobelias. 

These  beautiful,  late-flowering  gems  of  the 
herbaceous  or  mixed  border  are  not  often 
seen  in  their  different  species,  numerous 
varieties,  and  varied  intense  colours  of  soft 
salmon  to  deepest  cardinal,  different  shades 
of  blue,  and  purest  silvery  white. 

The  old  fulgens,  Queen  Victoria  and  Syphi¬ 
litica,  are  comparatively  well  known,  but  a 
good  collection  of  the  newer  and  superior 
sorts  still  require  to  the  unacquainted  some 
introducing.  Five  varieties  of  the  species 
Syphilitica  produce  flowers  of  blue,  white, 
purple,  and  rose.  Laxifolia  is  a  Mexican 
species,  with  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
true  cardinalis  is  quite  hardy,  as  it  comes 
from  North  America,  and  since  its  arrival 
many  varieties  have  been  given  to  us  by  the 
hybridist.  Lobelia  atroviolacea  has  rich  crim¬ 
son  flowers ;  carminata,  deep  carmine  ;  Car¬ 
mine  Gem,  soft  carmine-rose,  a  beautiful 
thing.  Corallina  is  coral  scarlet,  very  pretty, 
and  seldom  exceeds  2ft.  high  ;  Gerardii  is 
pale  rosy-violet,  very  distinct  ;  Ibis  has  rosy- 
scarlet  flowers ;  Magenta  Queen,  magenta- 
rose.  Papilon  has  flowers  of  the  purest 
shining  white,  and  is  very  beautiful.  The 
stems  and  foliage  of  this  variety  are  soft  green, 
and  it  requires  winter  protection.  Rivoirei 
is  a  warm  rosy-scarlet  variety.  Two  of  the 
newest  and  best  are  Lord  Ardilaun  and  Dis¬ 
tinction  ;  these  were  raised  a  few  years  since 
at  Newry,  and  are  new  reasonably  obtainable 
(in  most  parts. 

Though  the  types  of  cardinalis  and  syphi¬ 
litica  are  quite  hardy,  I  prefer  to  winter  the 
newer  varieties  in  cold  frames,  giving  them  a 
good  start  in  spring  before  planting  out.  I 
have  omitted  many  good  old  sorts,  because 
they  are  fairly  popular,  flourishing  in  some 
parts  like  weeds,  especially  in  semi-aquatic 
i  situations. 

Perennial  Lobelias  may  all  be  raised  from 
'seed,  propagated  by  division  or  stem  cuttings 
I  — that  is,  unflowered  stems,  cut  across  at  each 
leaf-joint,  leaving  the  eye  and  one  or  two 
inches  of  stem.  These,  when  placed  in  damp 
sand,  kept  in  a  close  frame,  and  attended  to, 
soon  make  sturdy  little  plants. 

rfEXRY  H,  Gibsox. 


Local  horticultural  societies  are  of  two 
classes,  and  each  has  its  own  particular  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  a  paper  of  this  kind  must 
include  a  consideration  of  both. 

First,  there  are  those  ordinarily  known  as 

“ -  Town  Horticultural  Society  ”  or  “ - 

Cottage  Garden  Society,”  and  which  chiefly 
aim  at  fostering  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  in  the  best  manner  by 
cottagers,  allotment  holders,  and  amateurs 
generally.  Prizes  are  offered  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  as  a  rule  the  competitions  are  entered 
into  very  keenly,  and  a  healthy  rivalry  is 
secured.  In  order  that  everyone  connected 
with  the  town,  parish,  or  village  may  feel 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  sec¬ 
tions  for  handicraft,  needlework,  knitting, 
honey,  bread  and  cake  making,  buttermaking, 
cooking  of  Potatos,  etc.,  should  be  included. 
The  children,  too,  are  often  considered,  for 
besides  needlework  and  knitting,  in  which  the 
girls  can  compete,  and  fretwork,  etc.,  for  the 
boys  and  lads,  wild  flower  competitions  often 
bring  very  tastefully  arranged  bunches  and 
vases.  A  class  or  two  specially  for  head 
gardeners  should  find  a  place,  in  the  schedule, 
and  non-competitive  exhibits  ought  to  be  soli¬ 
cited  and  welcomed.  Hat  trimming,  boot 
blacking,  towel  washing,  and  several  other 
minor  attractions  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  and  provide  novel  forms  of  amusement. 

The  Annual  Show. 

The  annual  show  is,  of  course,  the  goal  to 
which  all  exertions  are  directed,  and  there  are 
several  requirements  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  to  make  the  venture  a  success.  They 
are :  (1)  A  clearly  arranged  schedule  and  good 
prizes,  mostly,  if  not  all.  in  money.  As  a  rule 
those  for  whom  these  shows  are  arranged  do 
not  care  for  “  cups  ”  and  such  like  articles. 

(2)  A  representative  committee  of  gardeners 
and  others,  not  forgetting  ladies,  interested  in 
horticulture  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  parish,  etc. 

(3)  A  good  central  place  should  be  chosen  for 
the  show. 

(4)  The  tents  should  be  arranged  as  con¬ 
veniently  as  possible,  and  not  be  overcrowded 
with  exhibits. 

(5)  The  needlework,  handicraft,  and  such 
like  exhibits  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from 
the  horticultural  products. 

(6)  There  should  be  tents  for  the  supply  of 
refreshments,  another  for  toys,  etc.,  for  the 
children,  and  if  swings  and  roundabouts  can 
be  obtained,  so  much  the  better. 

(7)  A  good  band  must  certainly  be  provided, 
for  it  enlivens  the  proceedings  and  acts  as  a 
great  draw. 

(8)  Seats  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  people 
do  not  want  to  be  moving  about  all  the  time. 

If  the  above  requirements  are  attended  to, 
and  the  show  is  favoured  with  a  fine  day,  the 
year’s  exertions  and  anxieties  ought  to  termi¬ 
nate  with  a  most  successful  show. 

Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

The  second  kind  of  society  is  that  which 
encourages  mutual  intercourse  among  theii 
members,  apart  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
produce  of  gardens  and  plant-houses.  These 
are  generally  known  as  “  Mutual  Improvement 
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Societies,”  and  during  the  past  twenty  years 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  among 
gardeners,  both  professional  and  amateur. 

We  have  heard  of  late  that  many  of  these 
useful  societies  have  collapsed.  What  is  the 
reason?  Several  causes  are  assigned.  First, 
want  of  interest  in  the  society,  not  only  by  its 
members,  but  by  the  general  public  and  em¬ 
ployers,  who  benefit  by  the  gardener’s  art  to  a 
large  extent. 

Pulling  Together. 

Secondly,  the  committee  do  not  all  pull 
together  for  the  society’s  good ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  secretary  is  not  a  good  organiser,  and 
lacks  those  qualities  which  are  so  necessary  in 
keeping  the  society  alive.  There  may  be  other 
reasons,  each  applicable  to  its  own  soc-ietv.  but 
those  above  mentioned  are  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  all  societies  in  a  more  or  less  marked 
degree ;  and,  having  briefly  referred  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  a  consideration 
of  the  positive  side  will  be  more  cheerful. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  there 
must  be  no  lack  of  interest,  the  committee 
must  all  work  together,  and  the  secretary 
must  be  a  good  organiser.  Perhaps  more  de¬ 
pends  on  the  secretary  than  on  any  other 
officer.  He  must  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  if  he  can  get  the  committee 
to"  work  with  him  in  the  interests  of  the 
society,  that  society  will  assuredly  not  suffer. 
Membership  is  bound  to  fluctuate,  owing  to 
the  movements  of  the  younger  men  especially, 
who  ought  to  be  continually  trying  to  better 
themselves.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  a  young 
fellow  stagnating  in  one  place  ;  to  get  as  com¬ 
plete  a  training  as  possible  in  his  profession  he 
must  see  and  practise  different  methods.  But 
as  soon  as  a  new  man  takes  up  his  abode,  his 
“  head  ”  or  some  other  member  should  have  a 
talk  with  him  and  try  to  induce  him  to  become 
a  member  of  the  mutual  improvement  asso¬ 
ciation.  Head  gardeners  may  be  potent  fac¬ 
tors  in  obtaining  new  members  if  they  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
chat  with  their  subordinates.  Now.  suppos¬ 
ing  the  society  has  a  good  number  of  members, 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  their 
interest  from  flagging?  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  every  new-comer  should  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  committee.  In  reality  tne 
very  existence  of  the  society  and  its  usefulness 
ought  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  but  in  this  age 
of  “  inducements  ”  in  the  form  of  prizes  for 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  something  mor- 
tangible  is  required  in  mutual  improvement 
associations.  In  the  first  place:  — 

(1)  Everv  horticultural  society  ought  to  be¬ 
come  affiliated  with  the  B.H.S.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  as  low  as  one  guinea,  and  the  benefits 
to  be  obtained  are  great — of  many  times  the 
value  of  the  subscription.  The  greatest 
benefit,  to  my  mind,  is  the  copy  of  the 
“  Journal,”  a  periodical  at  once  instructive, 
scientific,  practical,  and  very  useful,  not  only 
to  the  professional  gardener,  but  also  to  the 
amateur.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  other 
advantages  to  be  obtained  from  affiliation, 
but  any"  society  wishing  to  unite  with  the 
R.H.S.  for  the  good  of  horticulture  generally 
should  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  society  at 
Vincent  Square  for  particulars. 
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(2)  A  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  society 
by  its  very  title  suggests  lectures,  debates, 
essays,' and  chats,  which  necessarily  would  be 
on  some  subject  connected  with  horticulture. 
As  many  of  these  papers  as  possible  should  be 
given  by  members  of  the  society,  although 
occasionally  some  outsider  might  be  asked  to 
give  a  lecture  to  infuse  a  little  more  life  into 
the  meetings  of  the  association. 

(3)  Members  should  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  on  matters  relating  to  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  work.  There  could  he  a  certain 
time  allowed  for  them  on  the  agenda  at  each 
meeting,  in  addition  to  the  discussion  on  the 
lecture,  and  they  could  be  asked  verbally,  or 
be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  handed  to 
the  secretary  or  placed  in  a  “  question  box.” 
Any  member  who  might  feel  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  subject  should  then  give  his  opinion 
or  practical  experience. 

(4)  A  good  library  of  useful  works  on  the 
theoretical,  practical,  and  scientific  aspects  of 
horticulture  ought  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members.  Some  of  these  books  might  be 
obtained  as  gifts  from  ladies  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  society,  others  purchased  by 
the  committee.  There  are  so  many  good 
works  now  in  existence  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  a  selection  for  this  paper,  nor 
perhaps  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so.  The 
“  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  publishes  a  catalogue 
which  would  form  a  guide  to  anyone  wishing 
to  make  a  selection. 

(5)  A  good  microscope  and  accessories,  again, 
often  prove  very  useful  in  determining  fungus 
pests,  the  structure  of  plant  forms,  etc.,  and 
if  one  or  more  of  the  members  are  adepts  at 
staining,  mounting,  and  preparing  objects,  so 
much  the  better. 

(6)  A  magic  lantern,  too,  fitted  with  a  good 
generator  for  acetylene  gas.  is  of  great  service, 
and  can  be  the  means  of  illustrating  many  a 
lecture,  for  so  numerous  are  the  slides  in 
almost  every  branch  of  science  that  winter 
meetings  can  be  made  very  instructive  as  well 
as  entertaining.  Many  gardeners  now  are 
good  photographers,  and  take  pictures  of 
pretty  scenes  and  flowers  in  their  own  or  in 
other  people’s  gardens.  These  can  often  form 
the  subject  for  an  evening’s  chat  if  made  up  as 
lantern  slides. 

(7)  Exhibits  of  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables 
should  be  encouraged  at  the  meetings,  for 
they  not  only  give  the  members  something  to 
look  at,  but  often  form  the  subject  for  conver¬ 
sation  as  to  culture,  training,  etc.  Some 
societies  give  points  for  these  exhibits,  and  on 
them  depend  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
There  is  much  to  commend  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  fair  to  the  under¬ 
gardeners,  who  have  no  means  of  bringing 
produce  for  this  purpose.  Certificates  are 
sometimes  awarded  for  well-cultivated  speci¬ 
mens,  or  for  new  and  good  seedlings. 

(8)  Essays,  again,  form  another  attraction 
for  which  prizes  can  be  offered,  but  unless  a 
man  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  practice  wtith 
his  pen,  and  can  express  his  ideas  clearly,  he 
fights  shy  of  the  undertaking. 

(91  Visits  to  famous  gardens,  to  each  other’s 
gardens,  or,  again,  to  the  nurseries  and  seed 
trial  grounds  of  noted  seedsmen,  often  provide 
instruction  and  enjoyment  in  the  summer, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  get  members  together  for 
an  indoor  meeting. 

(10)  Another,  but  certainly  not  the  least,  of 
these  suggestions — a  flower  show  might  and 
can  be  arranged,  where  facilities  exist,  for  the 
non-competitive  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.  Our  society,  for  instance,  has 
organised  a  Chrysanthemum  show  on  these 
lines  for  the  past  three  years.  The  owners  of 
the  gardens,  as  well  as  the  gardeners,  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking.  We  have 
given  the  profits,  amounting  to  over  £35  in 
the  three  years  (and,  by  the  way.  this  is  in  a 


village),  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
and  Orphan  Funds,  thus  obtaining  voting 
powers  at  each  election  of  annuitants,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  our  fourth  show  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  just  one  other  small 


but  effective  suggestion  that  I  would  offer, 
viz.,  a  tea  and  social  evening  for  members 
and  their  friends  forms  a  good  means  of  adver- 
t  ising  the  existence  of  the  society,  besides  pro¬ 
viding  an  agreeable  break  in  the  daily  round 
of  the  gardener’s  work. 
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POLLEN-PREPOTENCY. 


It  is  with  keen  interest  that  I  have  followed 
the  remarks  of  your  contributors  upon  the 
above  subject.  The  writer  having  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  bear  the  name  of  “  Arctostaphylos  ” 
in  the  issue  for  September  30th  points  out  in 
an  able  manner  many  mistakes  to  be  found  in 
the  article  of  August  26th.  Granting  that 
this  article  does  contain  mistakes,  can  it  be 
said  that  all  the  corrections  in  the  subsequent 
article  are  accurate? 

The  first  contributor  says  :  “  After  fertilisa¬ 
tion,  it  is  customary  to  cover  the  bloom  with 
a  piece  of  fine  muslin  to  prevent  insects  carry¬ 
ing  the  pollen  from  neighbouring  flowers.” 
Obviously  this  contributor  meant  to  cover  the 
flower  after  pollination,  and  not  after  fertili¬ 
sation,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to1  exclude, 
pollen  after  fertilisation. 

The  second  contributor  says  :  “  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  useless  to  cover  the  bloom  with  muslin 
after  pollination,  any  pollen  deposited  a  short 
time  afterwards  being  too  late  to  do  any  mis¬ 
chief.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  contributor  “  Arc- 
tostaphylos,”  whose  article  is  so  interesting 
and  scientific,  errs  on  this  point,  for  it  is 
possible,  even  after  pollinating,  for  a  flower 
to  be  fertilised  with  pollen  other  than  that 
applied  artificially.  This  subject,  namely, 
“  pollen-prepotency,”  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  hybridists.  A  stigma  which  is 


dusted  with  the  pollen  from  more  than  one 
species  or  variety  may  exert  a  selective  action 
upon  the  pollen,  and  it  is  found  that  it  is  not 
always  the  pollen  first  applied  which  is  the 
first  to  fertilise. 

As  an  example  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  I 
will  mention  some  experiments  of  mine  on  the 
genus  Mimulus. 

As  most  readers  are  aware,  Mimulus  has  a 
sensitive  stigma  which  closes  when  touched. 
After  cross  pollinating,  of  course,  all  the 
stigmas  closed.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  so 
some  of  the  stigmas  reopened,  while  the  others 
gradually  withered  away  and  the  flowers 
faded.  When  the  stigmas  reopened  the 
flowers  remained  fresh,  evidently  not  fer¬ 
tilised,  but  those  that  were  withering  were 
fertilised.  If  these  flowers  had  not  been 
covered,  then  probably  those  that  were  not 
fertilised  would  have  been  pollinated  with 
other  foreign  pollen.  As  it  is,  I  was  able  to 
cross  again,  and  now  wait  with  interest  to  see 
what  the  seed  will  produce. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  just  as 
undesirable  pollen  may  compete  only  too  suc¬ 
cessfully  after  crossing,  so  may  it  be  present 
before  crossing,  even  though  we  cannot  see  it. 

Therefore  it  is  the  best  practice  when 
crossing  to  cover  the  flower  both  before  and 
after  the  operation. 

Herbert  Cowley. 
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Sre  Supplement. 

At  first  sight  our  supplementary  illustra¬ 
tion  might  seem  intended  for  a  large  exhibi¬ 
tion  bloom.  When  photographed  it  measured 
6in.  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore  represented 
full  size.  It  is  really  an  early  flowering 
market  variety  which  came  under  our  notice 
on  October  4th,  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
•Tones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  at  the  early  autumn  exhibition  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  At 
that  time  the  blooms  measured  4in.  to  5in. 
across,  and  were  considerably  different  from 
the  more  perfectly  developed  bloom  which  we 
had  photographed  on  October  25th. 

The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  florets  are  very  broad  and  massive, 
thus  giving  the  variety  a  telling  appearance 
when  grown  for  cut  flowers  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  The  blooms  may  be  hal  in  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  cultivator. 
If  sprays  of  numerous  flowers  of  a  graceful 
character  are  wanted,  the  shoots  should  not 
be  disbudded,  but  if  something  morei  massive 
and  telling  is  wanted,  and  for  which  a  use 
may  often  be  obtained  in  dwelling-rooms, 
then  the  stems  should  be  disbudded,  that  is, 
all  the  side  buds  should  be  picked  off  as  early 
as  the  finger  and  thumb  can  lay  hold  of  them 
without  injuring  the  terminal  or  tcp  bud 
which  is  to  furnish  the  flower.  A  First-Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  as  a  market  variety. 


It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  therefore 
should  be  taken  in  hand  by  those  having  but 
little  cultural  skill  in  the  production  of  big 
blooms.  The  primary  operations  will,  of 
course,  be  propagation  from  cuttings,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  repotting  into  larger  sized  pots  as 
this  becomes  necessary,  and  the  stopping  of 
the  shoots  several  times  in  order  to  make  the 
plant  bushy.  We  believe,  also,  it  could  be 
grown  in  the  open  ground  and  lifted  in  the 
autumn  if  a  fair  amount  of  care  is  taken  in 
shading  the  plant  till  the  roots  get  a  fresh 
hold  of  the  soil.  We  merely  suggest  this  for 
those  who  have  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
plants  during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  as  the 
best  and  most  refined  blooms  are  undoubtedly 
obtained  from  those  plants  which  are  grown 
from  first  to  last  in  pots.  Market  growers 
usually  strive  to  obtain  plants  about  18in.  to 
2ft.  high,  according  to  the  variety,  and  carry¬ 
ing  about  a  dozen  shoots  or  branches,  each  of 
which  bears  a  blcom  of  respectable  size. 


Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show. — Messrs.  Webb  and  Sens.  The  King’s 
Seedsmen,  Wcrdsley,  Stourbridge,  had  a  fine 
exhibit  of  Potatos,  Onions,  and  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  Begonias,  occupying  space  80ft.  by  5ft. 
The  magnificent  collection  of  eighty  varieties 
of  Potatos  comprised  all  the  most  recent  in¬ 
troductions,  and  included  several  new  seed¬ 
lings  of  Messrs.  Webb’s  own  raising,  which 
are  to  be  offered  shortly.  The  Onions  were 
excellently  grown  specimens,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lot  of  Begonias  made  a  charming  back¬ 
ground.  The  premier  honour,  a  large  Gold 
Medal,  was  awarded  for  this  display, 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


[By  Rosecomb.] 

The  Best  Method. 

In  my  last  I  promised  to  give  what  1  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  method  of  keeping  poultry 
on  a  farm  ;  but  when  I  say  farm  I  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a,  large  agricultural  farm,  the 
plan  is  suitable  for  a  small  dairy  farm,  or  even 
for  any  one  with  a  few  acres  of  grass  land 
used  for  grazing  purposes.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  my  system  must  prove  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  economical,  the  most 
hygienic,  and  gives  the  best  results  all  round. 

Economically  Considered. 

My  plan,  wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  is  to 
have  movable  houses  and  runs.  By  this 
means  the  birds  can  be  removed  continually 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  ground  is  regu¬ 
larly  manured,  yet  does  not  get  over  done 
and  become  sour.  The  grass  receiving  regulai 
nutrition,  in  its  turn  gives  forth  more  sus¬ 
tenance  than  when  it  is  poorly  manured,  and 
allowed  to  grow  anyhow.  Thus  the  fresh 
ground  and  sweet  grass  combine  to  give  far 
better  results  in  the  egg  basket  than  if  fowls 
are  kept  in  permanent  fixed  runs.  In  fixed 
runs  the  ground  soon  becomes  sour,  and  the 
grass  disappears,  but  when  everything  is 
easily  moved  the  sanitary  surroundings  are 
more  healthy  and  the  birds  are  more  vigorous 
in  consequence.  When  fowls  have  entire 
liberty  they  walk  off  a  great  deal  of  the  force 
which  should  go  to  nourish  the  egg-producing 
organs.  What  is  wanted  is  exercise  without 
too  much  of  it,  and  this  can  be  obtained  if 
the  fowls  are  given  runs  of  about  an  eighth 
of  an  acre  and  kept  in  lots  of  twenty-five. 

Disadvantages  of  Unlimited  Range. 

When  fowls  are  given  unlimited  range  they 
dc  not  go  over  the  ground  thoroughly,  thus 
the  herbage  is  not  kept  down,  and  grows  rank 
in  places^  Further,  the  insect  life  is  not 
consumed  so  thoroughly  as  when  the  birds  are 
given  a  confined  range.  Then  another  point 
is  that  the  rank  grass  is  not  so  rich  in  egg- 
producing  properties  as  young,  fresh,  sweet 
grass  growing  upon  land  which  is  regularly 
rested. 

Birds  and  Space. 

I  have  said  the  run  should  be  about  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  and  give  accommodation  to 
twenty-five  birds.  On  this  basis  three  acres 
(without  the  cow)  would  give  accommodation 
for  300  fowls,  that  is  100  to  each  acre,  and  at 
all  times  .one-half  of  the  land  would  be  rest¬ 
ing.  My  remarks  are  not  necessarily  in¬ 
tended  only  for  those  who  have  three  acres,  I 
mentioned  this  area  because  one  must  give 
some  figures  in  a  practical  matter  of  this  kind. 
If  the  eighth  of  an  acre  inns  for  each  twenty- 
five  fowls'  could  be  given  to  300  fowls  on  six 
acres  of  land,  the  results  would  doubtless  be 
even  better  than  upon  three.  But  with  ten 
acres  it  would  he  otherwise,  because  the  grass 
would  not  be  worked  often  enough  by  the 
•birds  to  keep  it  from  getting  coarse  and  rank. 
Protection. 

Not  fiscal  protection,  but  security  from 
foxes  and  other  enemies  is  given  by  this 
system  of  movable  bouses  and  runs  which 
cannot  be  obtained  when  birds  have  free 
range  over  a  farm.  Another  advantage  is, 
that  should  a  bird  be  rick  or  ailing  it  can  be 
detected  at  once,  as  all  come  under  the  eye 
each  feeding  time. 


Other  Stock. 

If  other  stock  is  kept  upon  the  land,  then 
double  or  treble  the  space  will  be  required. 
But  with  careful  and  regular  moving  of  the 
houses  the  land  I  have  mentioned  will  afford 
the  necessary  accommodation  for  300  fowls. 
In  my  next  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  how 
a  start  should  be  made  in  poultry  farming 
or  egg  raising  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Pigeox  with  Lump  on  Wing  (R.  O.  B., 
Taunton). — This  probably  arises  from  a  blow, 
and  the  resulting  effect  is  a  deposit  of  scrofu¬ 
lous  matter.  Pull  the  feathers  on  and  around 
the  lump,  and  paint  with  tincture  of  iodine. 


Do  this  every  other  day,  but  should  the  skin 
show  any  sign  of  breaking  desist  at  once. 
You  might  also  give  the  bird  a  pinch  of  Epsom 
salts  morning  and  night  every  other  day, 
about  as  much  as  will  cover  a  sixpence  each 
time. 

Pullets  not  Laying  (Kitty,  Hammersmith). 
— Black  Minorcas  batched  at  the  beginning 
of  April  certainly  ought  to  be  laying  before 
this.  Probably  the  fault  is  with  yourself  and 
not  with  the  fowls.  Have  you  been  feeding 
too  generously  and  made  them  too  fat?  Fat 
fowls  cannot  lay  well,  and  never  do.  Or  is 
if  tha'j  you  have  forgotten  the  grit?  If  you 
want  your  birds  to>  give  you  plenty  of  eggs 
you  must  not  forget  to  mix  a  handful  of  sharp 
flint  grit  with  the  soft  food  every  other  morn¬ 
ing.  This  quantity  of  grit  will  be  sufficient 
fa-  your  half-a-dozen  pullets.  •  Don’t  give 
quite  so  much  corn  and  more  green  food,  this 
may  perhaps  bring  them  on  to  lay.  as  from 
what  you  say  I  think  they  are  too  fat. 


THE 

FLOWER  iGARDEN  V 

IN 

STRING  and  AUTUMN. 

As  generally  understood,  the  flower  garden 
is  a  certain  number  of  beds  an  1  borders  in  a 
more  or  less  regular  design,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansion,  and  forming  ^  connecting  link 
between  it  and  the  surrounding  park  or  wood¬ 
land  scenery,  besides  bringing  Dame  Nature 
moulded  and  improved  up  to  an  1  acting  as  a 
setting  to  the  piles  of  masonry.  Much  may 
be  done  to  make  this  garden  beautiful,  in 
spite  of  the  hard  lines  of  the  beds,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  have  a  change 


year  by  year,  and  most  gardeners  have  to  do 
this,  as  it  is  the  only  form  of  garden  where  it 
is  possible  and  desirable.  Fresh  ideas  are 
always  acceptable,  for  if  they  cannot  be 
wholly  adopted,  there  is  generally  one  or  two 
combinations  that  can  be  made  use  of.  This, 
then,  is  my  excuse  for  placing  a  plan  of  spring 
and  summer  bedding  in  one  of  the  formal 
gardens  usually  seen  throughout  the  country 
before  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Ncs.  1,  1  may  be  fillel  with  double  Tulip 
La  Candeur,  white  edged  with  double  red 
Daisies  ;  Nos.  2.  2  may  he  double  Tulip  Rex 
Rubrorum,  scarlet,  edged  with  double  white 
Daisies;  Nos.  3.  3  Silene,  pink,  ■  lgo.l  with 
blue  Forget-me-nots  ;  No.  4.  Primula  Sie- 
boldii  ;  No.  6.  Anemone  St.  B rigid  ;  No.  7, 
Gentiana  acaulis  ;  No.  9.  Anemone  fulgens  ; 
Nos.  5  and  8,  A  I  vssum  saxaitile  :  Ni  s.  10  and 
11.  Narcissus  Cynosure,  primrose  yellow  ; 
No.  12.  Wallflower  Old  Gold  :  No.  13.  Wall¬ 
flower  Blood  Red  :  No.  14.  Wallflower  Belvoir 
Castle  ;  No.  15.  Wallflower  Vulcan  :  Ncs.  16, 
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17,  18,  19.  20.  and  21,  red.  white,  pink,  light 
blue,  white,  and  dark  blue  Hyacinths  in  this 
order.  A  yellow  May-flowering  Tnlip  would 
also  be  very  effective  in  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  and  9. 
For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  Bouton 
d’Or.  Instead  of  using  Hyacinths  for  six 
beds,  Ncs.  16  and  19  might  be  filled  with  blue 
and  yellow  Violas  mixed,  and  Nos.  17  and  20 
with  Polyanthuses  ;  18  and  21  ought  then  to 
be  mixed  colours  of  Hyacinths,  and  5  and  8 
mixed  colours  of  Auriculas. 

The  Plants. — Bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  etc.,  are 
obtained  from  the  seedsman  in  September, 
and  should  be  planted  as  scon  as  the  beds 
are  cleared  of  the  summer-flowering  plants, 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  sand  at  the  base 
of  each  bulb  to  promote  root  action  and  pre¬ 
vent  rot.  I  his  is  the  best  time  to  well  dig 
the  beds  and  work  in  some  well-rotted  farm¬ 
yard  manure  ;  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  be 
Heavy,  leaf  soil  may  be  added.  The  Daisies, 
Alyssums,  and  Forget-me-nots  should  be 
divided  into  small  pieces  when  lifted  and 
planted  in  lines  in  the  reserve  garden  ;  lift 
with  a  good  ball  when  about  to  plant.  M  all- 
flowers  are  sown  in  June  in  drills  on  a  warm 
border.  Transplant  9in.  apart  each  way 
before  they  become  drawn.  Keep  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and 
lift  with  a-  good  ball  for  planting  in  November. 

Violas  are  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in 
September,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  kept  frost  free  during  the  winter,  and 
planted  where  they  are  to  flower  in  March. 
They  come  into  flower  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  *  planted.  Silene  pendula  should  be 
sown  in  July  and  treated  the  same  as 
Wallflowers.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
may  be  divided  and  planted  in  lines 
in  ~  a  shady  part  of  the  reserve  garden, 
and  lift  with  a  good  ball  when  planting.  To 
keep  up  the  stock,  seed  should  be  sown  every 
year  in  March.  Sow  in  well-drained  boxes 
of  light  soil,  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top 
of  the  box,  and  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  off  into  boxes,  and  finally  trans 
planF  into  well-prepared  beds  in  the  reserve 
garden.  Some  of  the  Polyanthuses  are  often 
fit  to  plant  in  the  flower  garden  by  October. 
The  Anemones,  Primula  Sieboldii,  and 
Gentiana  acaulis  are  permanent,  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  fine  leaf  soil  in  November  being  bene¬ 
ficial.  H.  Arnold. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  EDITOR'S 

BOOKSHELF 

“Clay's  Successful  Gardening.”  Handbook  of 
practical  horticulture  by  professional, 
amateur,  and  market  growers.  Third  edi¬ 
tion.  London :  Clay  and  Son,  Stratford, 
and  E.  W.  Allen,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 

We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  reviewed 
this  book,  so  that  we  may  say  in  the  third 
edition  the  matter  is  brought  quite  up-to-date 
in  the  various  chapters  and  features  of  the 
book.  Besides  being  revised,  it  is  also  en¬ 
larged,  and  runs  to  204  pp.  A  number  of 
illustrations  serve  to  illuminate  various 
points  under  discussion.  The  book,  we  may 
further  add,  describes  the  garden  under  glass, 
a  gay  garden,  fruit  culture,  vegetable  culti¬ 
vation,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Daffodils,  Dahlias,  Boses,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects.  The  use  of 
various  manures  is  also  dealt  with.  A  market 
grower  deals  with  the  use  and  abuse  of 
manures,  and  floral  decorations  are  also  a 
feature  of  this  many-sided  little  work. 


Waiting  for  Enthusiasm. 

The  little  Yorkshire  town  of  El  land  evidently 
doesn’t  know  a  good  thing  when  it  has  it. 
Ferhaps  the  inhabitants  are  too  bu  y  making 
money  to  bother  about  flowers  or  horticultural 
shows.  Anyhow,  the  local  horticultural  society 
has  incurred  a  loss  of  about  £60  on  their  recent 
show,  “  brought  about  by  lick  of  public  support.” 
The  decision  come  to  at  tl  e  general  inerting  of 
the  subscribers,  held  last  week,  is  to  suspend  the 
annual  show,  “unless  some  sign  of  further 
enthusiasm  be  forthcoming,”  and  allow  the 
balance  in  the  bank,  amounting  to  £76,  to  remain 
there  and  accumulate.  The  old  committee  and 
officials  were  reappointed,  “to  be  ready  to  act, 
should  the  occasion  arise.”  The  thought 
suggests  itself,  is  there  anything  wrong  besides 
the  alleged  apathy  of  Elland  ?  There  are  a  good 
many  horticultural  societies  in  the  land  who 
woukl  consider  themselves  fortunate  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  nearly  £80,  and  who  would 
probably  do  something  more  with  it  than  place  it 
out  at  interest.  This  course  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  a  particularly  brilliant  method  of 
arousing  enthusiasm. 

Guide  to  the  Great  Potato  Show. 

The  National  Potato  Society  have  hit  on  the 
happy  idea  of  pu  Tshing  an  illustrated  guide  to 
its  great  show7  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  November.  This 
gives  a  resume  of  the  schedules,  with  the  judges 
who  will  officiate  in  the  different  classes,  an 
alphabetical  1  st  of  stand-holders,  particulars  of 
excursion  trains,  notes  of  conference  and  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  dinner,  terms  of  admission,  and 
much  other  useful  information.  The  lion. 
secretary7,  Mr.  Walter  P.  \A  right,  Posting, 
Hythe,  Kent,  will  fonvard  a  copy  of  this  guide 
fiee  to  anyone  on  application.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  such  a  guide  were  issued  in 
connection  with  our  other  leading  shows. 

Awkward. 

A  contretemps  of  a  humorous  nature  is  related 
by  a  correspondent.  He  is  connected  with  a 
temperance  associatn  n  in  the  town  in  which  be 
lives,  and  every  year  they  promote  a  flower  show. 
This  year  a  certain  baronet  consented  to  perform 
the  opening  ceremony  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  a  resolution  was  put  into  his  hand0, 

Sir - immediately  rose,  and  with  his  usual 

bonhomie,  said  :  “  Gentlemen,  the  next  health  I 

have  to  propose - .”  It  was  only  after  coughs, 

nudges,  and  hurriedly  whispered  explanations 
that  the  baronet  discovered  his  mistake. 

Going  Ahead  at  High  Wycombe. 

There  is  a  live  society  down  High  Wycombe 
way  known  as  the  High  Wycombe  Cottage 
Garden  and  Allo'ment  Holders’  Association, 
which  boasts  a  membership  of  close  on  400,  and  a 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  held  last  month 
said  they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  their 
membership  numbered  from  1.000  to  1,200.  That 
is  certainly  the  right  spirit.  The  Wycombe 
Society  have  friends.  The  Earl  of  Carrington, 
whose  allotment*  the  society  rent,  has  erected 
numerous  notice-boards  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
off  thieves.  Then  the  cost  of  the  tea  held 
previously  to  the  meeting,  to  wi  icli  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  members  were  invited,  and  to  which 
300  sat  down,  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  G.  P.  G  eeves, 
who,  addressing  the  meeting  later  on,  proposed  to 
give  to  the  committee  £10  for  the  purchase  of 
pigs,  goats,  fowls,  or  of  any  other  animal,  so  that 
it  could  be  made  to  yield  a  profit.  What  the 
society  will  do  with  pigs  goats,  etc.,  was  not 
explained.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  £26  15*., 
and  Hicre  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £12  2*.  3d. 


Glasgow  Seed.  and  Nursery  Trade 
Assistants. 

An  association  has  been  inaugurated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  seed  and  nursery  trade  of 
Glasgow  for  the  mutual  improvement  and  social 
intercourse  of  its  members.  The  meetings  will 
take  the  form  of  lectures  during  the  winter 
months,  to  be  held  at  Bobertson's  Rooms,  24, 
West  N  ile  Street,  and  of  excursions  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  places  of  interest  during  the  summer. 
The  first  paper  was  read  on  the  13th  inst.  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Wm.  Leighton,  the  subject  being 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 

A. —Association  )  G.—  Gardening  or  gardener 

Am. — Amateurs  )  H. — Horticultural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  M.I.— Mutual  Improvement 

c.m.— Committee  meeting  i>  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
Cott. — Cottage  or  cottagers  )  S.— Society 
D. — District  )  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

Thus The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.  I.  H.  S.— 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 

NOVEMBER. 

20th. — National  Chy.  S.  (c.m.)  ;  West  of  England 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Shirley  and  D.  G.  and 
Am.  A.  (m.m.)  ;  Horsforth  G.M.I.S. 
(w.m.) 

21st. — R.H.S.  (bi-m.m.  exhibition  and  lecture)  ; 

Hartlepool  Chy.  S.  (Show,  2  days) ;  Leeds 
Paxton  S.  (City7.  Show,  2  days)  ;  Ore  and 
D.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.) ;  Bourne¬ 
mouth  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (m.m.)  ;  Hunton 
Cott.  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Tunbridge  Wells 
Chy.  and  G.M.I.A.  (m.m.);  Dulwich 
Chy.  S.  (m.m.);  Sevenoaks  G.  and 
Am.  M.I.A.  (bi-m.m);  Chesterfield 
and  D.  Chy7.  S.  (m.m.)  ;  Croydon  and  D. 
H. M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Loughborough  and 
D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi-m  in.). 

22nd. — Wootton  and  District  Chy.  S.  (show) ; 

Wokingham  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (show) ; 
Newport,  Mon., and D.  M.I.A.  (bi-m.m.). 
23rd. — National  Potato  S.  (show  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Westminster,  2  days) ; 
Ightham,  Kent,  G.S.  (bi-m.m.). 

24th. — Dundee  Chy.  S.  (show,  2  days) ;  Darling¬ 
ton  H.S.  (Fruit  and  Chy.  show). 

25th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.)  ;  Benfieldside  and 
D.  Sweet  P.  S.  (m  m.). 


“  Bible  Plant  Names.”  Apprentices  and  journey¬ 
men  of  loth  branches  of  the  trade,  includii  g 
clerks,  were  specially  invited  to  join,  as  it  is 
mainly  in  their  interests  that  the  association  has 
been  formed,  and,  as  the  annual  subscription  is 
very  small,  there  should  he  a  large  numler  of 
members.  The  address  of  the  hon.  secretary, 
Air.  J.  Dobson,  is  36,  Renlield  Street. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

The.  special  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  M  L  Society  has  been  postponed  from  the 
13th  to  the  17th  November. 

H.  S.  Stevens,  Hon.  See. 

Wargrave  G.M.I.A. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  1st,  a  most 
interesting  and  practical  paper  on  “  Chry¬ 
santhemums  for  Exhibition  ’  was  given  by  Mr. 
E.  McCulloch,  from  Culham  Court  Gardens.  He 
dealt  with  all  phases  of  the  subject  from  the 
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‘cutting”  to  the  “exhibition  board.”  Chry- 
lanthemunis  are  a  strong  point  at  Culhani  Court 
iardens,  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  some 
;ood  hints  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  paper. 
Members  were  not  disappointed  in  their  hopes, 
or  the  directions  were  most  minute  and  the  details 
if  culture  so  necessary  to  success  were  clearly 
tatel.  Tae  kind  of  cuttings,  their  treatment 
ill  rooted,  potting  off,  soils,  watering,  shifting, 
taking,  summer  quarte-s,  bud  taking,  manures, 
lousing,  ska  ling,  ventilating,  diseases,  fumiga- 
,ion,  dressing  the  blooms,  blending  the  colours 
md  arrangement  on  the  show  board  were  the 
thief  points  treated.  A  good  discussion  followed, 
md  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
McCulloch  at  the  close. 

II.  Coleby,  Hon.  Sec. 

Horticultural  Societies  ard  Public-hduses. 

The  use  of  the  old  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
granted  to  the  Working  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  reminds  us  that  a  discussion  is  b“ing 
carried  on  elsewhere  as  to  the  advi-ability  of 
holding  horticultural  society  meetings  at  public- 
houses.  A  magistrate  who  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ot  the  subject  is  reported  to  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  practice  on  the  ground  that  with  flowers 
to  examine  and  admire  a  man  would  be  likely  to 
irink  les=.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
detainers  refrain  from  joining  those  societies 
ivhich  make  their  headquarters  at  licensed 
rouses  hut  it  is  not  always  easy — in  many  cases 
t  is  imposdble — to  find  any  other  meeting-place. 
Such  societies  might  very  well  be  offered  the  use 
if  public  school  rooms  or  of  church  or  chapel 
class  rooms. 

Equal  to  the  Occasion. 

There  are  chairmen  and  chairmen.  Some  are 
ideal,  some  are  not.  Some  say  too  much,  and 
some  err,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  not  saying  quite 
enough.  But  when  the  chairman  is  introducing 
a  lecturer  it  is  just  as  well  for  him  to  leave  the 
lecturer  something  to  say.  The  other  night  a 
gentleman  was  announced  to  deliver  a  lecture 
before  a  horticultural  society  on  Chrysanthemums, 
and  only  put  in  an  appearance.  The  chairman,  a 
man  fond  of  hearing  his  own  voice  and  of  posing 
as  a  learned  man,  had  industriously  crammed  on 
all  m  itters  appertaining  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
and  carefully  traversed  the  whole  subject, 
occupying  so  much  time  that  the  evening  was  far 
spent  when  he  reluctantly  resumed  his  seat 
beaming  with  self-satisfaction.  Thereupon  the 
lecturer  rose,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  thanked 
the  chairman  for  his  lecture  and  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  lucid  and  erudite  exposition.  This 
was  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance. 

Kew  Employees  TJnior. 

The  working  staff  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
who  some  time  since  formed  themselves  into  the 
Kew  Employees  Union,  are  agitated  because  of 
the  dismissal  of  two  gardeners  who  took  part  in 
a  public  meeting  of  the  Union  held  laM  month. 
Tne  authorities,  it  is  stited,  consider  that  to 
participate  in  such  proceedings  is  a  grave  breach 
of  discipline.  There  can,  howrever,  be  no  question 
that  the  grievances  of  the  men  are  serious.  They 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government, 
in  the  proper  course,  but  without  result  or  even 
answer. 

Wages  of  Gardeners. 

A  statement  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
md  Fisheries  in  March  last  showed  that  while  the 
County  Council  pay  gardeners  of  different  grades 
35s.  to  27s.  weekly,  the  gardeners  at  Kew  get  from 
27s.  to  21s.  only  ;  the  latter  also  get  paid  less  for 
overtime  and  their  annual  leave  is  shorter.  The 
minimum  wages  of  gardeners  in  the  Royal  Parks 
s  25s.  Gardeners  receiving  21s.  weekly  for  53  j 
hours’  work  have  recently  had  the  mortification 
pf  seeing  labourers  employed  at  Kew  iu  certain 
ough  work  drawing  28s.  6d.  for  49  hours’ 
work.  Even  the  Richmond  Borough  Council’s 
-treet-sweepers  are  paid  25s.  That  skilled  men 
should  be  so  treated  is  enough  to  cause  dissatis- 
action,  and  we  hope  the  Un:on  will  persevere 
inti'  they  get  redress. 


Doctoring  Exhibits. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  not  “  playing  the  game  ” 
at  all  fairly  to  manipulate  flowers  for  exhibition 
to  the  extent  that  is  often  done.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  this  practice  of  doctoring  flowers  should  lie 
sometimes  winked  at  by  the  judges,  but  it  is 
surely  a  mistake  for  a  man  to  stand  up  before  a 
horticultural  mutual  improvement  society  and 
explain  how  to  manipulate  blooms  so  as  to  make 
them  appear  what  they  are  not.  Blooms  that 
have  been  pulled,  twisted  and  turned  in  every 
conceivable  way,  and,  moreover,  “faked”  blooms 
with  substituted  petals  from  other  blooms 
ingeniouslv  made  to  resemble  the  real'thing,  may 
be  very  clever  from  some  points  of  view,  but  to 
palm  them  off  as  genuine  specimens  of  high 
culture  is  a  dishonest  and  immoral  procedure. 
Those  who  obtain  prizes  for  such  exhibits  are 
securing  recognition  on  false  pretences,  and  in 
addition  are  depriving  straightforward  exhibitors 
of  every  chance  of  success.  That  such  things 
:  hould  be  is  manifestly  wrong  and  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  honest  competitors.  It  is  surely 
going  too  far  when  a  lecturer  endeavours  to 
initiate  prospective  exhibitors  into  such  repre¬ 
hensible  practices. 

Women  as  Professional  Gardeners. 

“  Should  ladies  take  up  gardening  as  a  pro 
fession?”  was  the  title  of  an  excellent  lecture 
delivered  last  week  by  Mr.  G.  Dray,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Recreation  Grounds,  Sydenham,  before 
the  members  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  M.  I.  Society.  Mr.  Dray,  who  u=ed  the 
term  women  instead  of  ladies — to  which  no  lady 
would  object — said  that  some  argued  that  the 
occupation  was  ineffeminate  and  that  women  are 
not  physically  strong  enough  to  follow  the  occu¬ 
pation,  but  these  objections  were  fallacies  and 
were  disproved  by  the  fact  that  so  many  appoint¬ 
ments  are  now  successfully  held  by  women  in 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Harry  Boshier,  Hon.  Sec. 

York’s  Big  Show. 

York’s  grand  Chrysanthemum  Show,  promoted 
by  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,  takes 
place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
this  week.  This  is  an  event  that  is  always  keenly 
anticipated  by  the  flower-loving  public  of  the 
north,  for  it  is  an  admirably  organised  show,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  couu  ry.  Last 
year  the  gate  money  amounted  to  £354  11s.  3d., 
and  this  year  it  is  hoped  that  sum  will  be 
exceeded.  A  lirst-class  military  band  has  been 
engagel  for  the  15th  and  16th,  and  the  renowned 
Black  Dyke  Band  for  Friday.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  W. 
Oman,  of  38,  Petergate,  York,  is  the  energetic 
and  experienced  secretary  of  the  Society. 

Gardeners  Then  and  Now. 

The  members  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Association  have  been  discussing  the  subject  of 
present-day  gardeners  and  of  gardeners  of  by¬ 
gone  days.  Mr.  Grant,  the  president  of  the 
society,  was  of  opinion  that  their  predecessors 
were  more  devoted  to  the  profession.  Con¬ 
temporary  gardeners,  he  thought,  had  caught  the 
infection  of  the  times — everything  was  done  so 
rapidly.  As  regards  competition,  the  speaker 
expressed  surprise  that  the  gardeners  in  Dundee 
and  the  district  were  more  backward  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  The  same  interest  on 
the  part  of  employers  likewise  was  not  main¬ 
tained,  and  this  was  to  be  regretted,  as  the  flower 
shows  had  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  the 
amateurs.  Ex-Bailie  Melville  observed  that  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
employers,  and  one  of  the  greatest  disappoint¬ 
ments  to  the  gardeners  not  to  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete.  He  wished  there  was  more  enthusiasm 
among  the  employers;  if  there  were,  perhaps  the 
young  gardeners  would  not  be  so  ready  to  rush  to 
football  on  Saturday. 


The  Washington  Thorn  (Crataegus  coi'elata) 
is  now  covered  with  scarlet  liaws,  and  is  very 
effective. 


P  AR5  ABOUT  P  EOELE. 


Mrs.  Hawker,  of  the  Firs,  Plymstock,  an 
enthusiast  in  floriculture,  has  provided  the 
children  of  the  village  with  a  collection  of 
bu.lbs.  Instructions  for  growing  them  have 
been  given,  and  each  child  has  been  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  rules.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  grown  plants. 

Mr.  Guillaume  has  made  a  lovely  water 
garden  at  his  residence  in  the  Rue  de  Coul- 
miers,  Paris,  and  his  basins  bloom  with 
natives  of  the  Nile,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
Ganges,  the  Nelumbium  of  Japan,  the  Nym- 
phaea  flava  of  Florida,  and  aquatic  plants 
from  all  comers  of  the  globe. 

The  late  Colonel  William  George  Webb, 
M.P.,  of  Woodfield,  Staffs.,  Conservative  mem¬ 
ber  for  Kingswinford  Division  of  Staffs.,  and 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Edward 
Webb  and  Sons,  seed  merchants,  ofWordsley, 
left  estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £592,800,  of 
which  the  net  personalty-  lias  been  sworn  at 
£559,984. 

Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  lion,  secretary-  of  the 
Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’  M.I.A.,  has 
produced  a  new  seedling  Pea,  a  cross  between 
Gradus  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which,  will  be  put 
on  the  market  next  sjiring  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons.  This  is  described  as  a  splendid 
late  Pea,  very  prolific,  and  little  affected  by- 
mildew. 

The  highest  garden  in  the  world  is  Queen 
Margherita’s.  It  is  6,000ft.  above  sea  level, 
near  the  summit  of  Petit-  St.  Bernard.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  Alps  the  Queen  noticed  the 
garden  and  became  smitten  with  the  idea-  of 
cultivating  Alpine  plants  and  lichens,  which 
she  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
planting  many  of  them  herself.  This  garden 
is  the  most  perfect  and  richest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ballhatchett,  F.R.H.S.,  of  South- 
fields,  London,  S.W. .  writing  to  the  “Daily- 
Express,”  says:  “I  have  grown  Bananas  in 
London.  When  I  was  head  gardener  and 
bailiff  to  the  late  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Temple),  I  grew  them  for  three  y-ears  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  hot-houses  at  Fulham  Palace 
Gardens.  They  grew  from  10ft.  to  12ft.  in 
height ;  each  plant  bore  one  bunch  of  fruit, 
which  ripened  to  perfection. 

Clara  Lady  FitzGerald,  who  is  a  keen  horti¬ 
culturist  and  fruit  grower,  was  awarded  first 
prize  at  the  recent  Cork  Fruit  Show  for  a 
line  exhibit  of  twelve  varieties  of  apples. 
Lady"  FitzGerald  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  gained  a  first  prize  each  successive 
year  in  Cork  in  classes  open  to  all  Munster, 
and  also  first  prize  at  the  great  Dublin  Fruit 
Show.  She  takes  an  immense  interest  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  at  Carrigorau,  her  fine  old 
place  in  cot  Clare,  and  being  extremely- 
wealthy,  spares  no  expense  on  the  upkeep 
thereof. 

What  can  be  done  with  only  a  small  piece 
of  land  under  good  management  and  care  is 
illustrated  by  the  success  of  Air.  William 
Plumridge,  of  the  “  Duke  of  Cambridge.” 
Queen’s  Road,  Marlow.  With  under  a  rood 
of  ground  Mr.  Plumridge  has  this  year  grown 
Up-to-Date  Potatos  of  great  size  and  excellent 
quality-  ;  also  Peasgood  Nonsuch  Apples,  the 
largest  averaging  in  weight  21bs.  to  three 
Apples.  In  addition  he  has  iu  a  small 
covered  run  kept  twelve  Buff  Orpington  hens, 
which,  since  October  24th,  1904.  have  pro¬ 
duced  over  1,000  eggs. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
'experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see  j. 
Prize  Competitions.  | 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  luwns,  the  character  and  height  oj  the  jcnce 
or  vMl  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over - 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  fled  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  oj  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  ivill  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


Name  of  Chrysanthemum. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
name  of  the  Chrysanthemum  enclosed.  1  have 
asked  several  gardeners  with  no  result .  ^  It  came 
from  a  cutting  which  I  had  given  me.  Could  you 
also  inform  me  if  it  is  a. large  kind?  This  one 
came  off  a  branch  of  about  twenty  blooms.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  help  me 
through  your  splendid  paper.  (F.  A.  It.) 

As  far  as  we  can  determine  from  the  specimen 
you  sent  us,  it  is  the  variety  Tuxedo,  one  of  the 
best-  varieties  hitherto  in  cultivation  of  that  colour. 
It  is  a  market  variety,  and  never,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  grows  to  large  size,  nor  do  we 
think  it  capable  of  being  grown  much  over  5m. 
or  6in.  in  diameter,  with  the  form  of  the  bloom 
•you  sent  us.  It  is  largely  grown  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  and  may  be  had  till  well  up  to  Christmas. 

Preserving  Walnuts- 

Through  the- medium  of  your  interesting  paper, 
will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  way  to 
preserve  Walnuts  to  keep  them  from  going  mouldy 
and  from  getting  dry.  (Ignoramus.) 

When  Walnuts  become  mouldy  while  being 
kept  for  late  use,  it  usually  means  'that  they  have 
not  been  carefully  dried  before  storing  them 
away.  A  good  old-fashioned  plan  is  to  have 
them  well  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  after 
they  have  been  shelled.  The  shelling  process  is 
also  somewhat  troublesome  if  the  nuts  are 
gathered  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe.  They 
should  really  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  until 
they  fall  of  their  own  accord,  and.  in  such  cases 
the  nuts  will  drop  out  of  the  husk  while  falling, 
and  be  cleaner  than  if  the  nuts  had  been  gathered 
before  they  were  ripe,  and  then  beaten  to  make 
them  leave  the  shell.  In  private  establishments 
this  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter,  especially 
if  the  trees  are  upon  grass  so  that  the  nuts  will 
remain  clean  when  they  fall.  After  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  for  two  days  they  may  be  stored 
on  the  bare  shelves  hi  some  airy  room  for  a  short 
period  until  they  pass  off  their  superfluous 
moisture.  They  can  then  be  packed  away  in  jars 
or  boxes  amongst  dry  silver  sand,  which  not 
only  improves  the  colour  of  the  shell,  but  pre¬ 
vents  the  kernel  from  being  dried  up.  With- 
careful  treatment  of  this  kind  Walnuts  have  been 
kept  good  for  twelve  months.  A  simpler  method 
has  been  employed  by  growers  in  this  country 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets,  but  that 
would  indicate  that  they  kept  them  only  for 
a  limited  period,  as  we  presume  most  of  them 
would  be  sold  about  Christmas.  The  method  pur¬ 
sued  was  to  dry  them  first  and  then  store  them  in 
layers  of  moderate  depth  in  dry  cellars.  These 
layers  were  then  covered  with  straw,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  being  to  exclude  frost,  sun,  and  ram. 
Unless  you  have  a  very  large  quantity,  the  method 
first  mentioned  would  be  most  suitable  in  your 
case.  •  • 


Qualifications  for  an  Estate] Assistant. 

Being  a  weekly  subscriber  to  your  journal,  The 
Gardening  World,  I  would  esteem  it  a  very 
great  kindness  if  you  would  tender  your  advice  as 
to  whether  you  think  I  am  competent  with  the 
undermentioned  qualifications  for  an  estate  fore¬ 
man  or  estate  steward.  I  was  apprenticed  to 
gardening,  having  had  practical  experience  in  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  work,  especially  in  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Strawberries  and  general  vegetable  forc¬ 
ing,  for  which  I  have  excellent  references  from 
Mr.'  Haines,  Coleshill  House,  Berks ;  Mr. 
Richards,  Mariston,  South  Devon  ;  and  Col.  Sir 
John  Wallington.  1  have  also  a  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  large  steam  sawing  and  planing  mill, 
being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  conversion 
of  heavy  round  and  square  timber,  also  with  the 
machinery  of  joiners’  work.  1  understand  the 
general  routine  of  engine  and  boiler  work,  making 
steam  joints,  the  speeding  of  shafting  and  gear¬ 
ing.  I  may  also  mention  I  am  thoroughly 
qualified  in  measuring  timber,  both  standing  and 
felled,  also  practical  experience  in  tree  felling, 
having  reference  from  Mr.  Wills,  'Superintendent 
of  Carpenters  and  Sawyers,  South  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way.  1  have  two  certificates  for  building  con¬ 
struction  and  drawing  from  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Science  and  Art  Department ;  also  refer¬ 
ence  for  same  from  Mr.  Coombs,  Government 
Inspector  of  Building  Works,  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
Will  you  please  answer  through  your  medium? 
(Frank  Watmough.) 

According  to  your  statement  of  qualifications, 
together  with  the  references  you  have  received 
and  the  certificates,  you  ought  to  be  qualified  for 
such  a  post  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
provided  you  have  mastered  those  sciences  suffi¬ 
ciently  not  only  to  remember  them,  but  to  turn 
them  to  practical  account  when  placed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion.  When  you  say  assistant  foreman,  it  implies 
a  deal,  and  unless  you  have  previously  held  a 
similar  position,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  you  were  qualified  or  not,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  personal  character,  energy,  and 
abilities  when  turning  them  to  practical  account. 
When  you  speak  of  assistant  steward,  that 
modifies  the  case,  inasmuch  as  if  placed  under  a 
master  you  would  largely  be  guided  by  his  wishes 
and  instructions.  If  you  could  find  such  a  post, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  advantage  by 
enabling  you  to  conduct  work  of  a  similar  kind 
when  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  In 
various  occupations  we  have  found  that  it  is  not 
always  the  most  highly  educated  man  who 
succeeds  best,  but  that  it  is  largely  determined 
by  the  personal  character  and  capabilities  of  the 
individual  himself  ;  but  if  you  are  in  any  way 
naturally  qualified  for  such  a  post,  a  position 
under  head  steward  would  afford  you  the  best 
opportunity  possible  for  rising  in  the  profession. 

Use  of  Celeriac. 

I  saw  some  large  Turnip-looking  roots  at  the 
vegetable-  show  recently,  and  was  told  they  were 


Celeriac.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what 
is  the  manner  of  using  them?  (A.  E.  D.) 

The  purpose  to  which  Celeriac  is  put  depends 
largely  upon  the  customs  prevailing  in  private 
establishments  and  the  likings  of  the  owners.  The 
usual  purpose  to  which  Celeriac  is  put  is  as  an 
ingredient  of  salads.  The  roots  are  cleaned,  pared 
and  finely  sliced  for  this  purpose.  The  root  is  also 
employed  for  flavouring  and  for  cooking  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  'Some  people  like  the  flavour  of 
Celery  in  soups  and  the  roots  might  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  especially  after  the  fresh  leaves 
of  Celery  in  the  open  have  been  destroyed  by 
severe  frost. 

Regular  Supply  of  Vegetables. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  what 
kinds  of  Cabbage,  Greens,  Sprouts,  Savoys, 
Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  to  obtain  and  the  time  to 
sow  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  all  the  year 
round?  My  garden  is  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
position  in  South-west  Lancashire.  Of  course,  I 
shall  grow  Peas  and  Beans  with  some  root  crops, 
but  the  Brassicas  are  what  I  shall  rely  upon  as 
the  chief  product.  (P.) 

Of  the  above  number  of  vegetables  which  you 
describe  Cabbages  may  be  sown  twice  a  year  in 
order  to  afford  a  regular  supply.  It  is  well  in 
some  instances  to  make  two  sowings  in  the 
autumn  in  order  to  make  sure  of  getting  plants 
of  a  suitable  size  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open 
with  what  protection  you  can  give  them.  The 
proper  time  for  sowing  Cabbages  would  be 
August  1st  and  15th.  The  young  plants  so  raised 
would  have  to  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarter’s  when  of  suitable  size  if  your  climate 
warrants  the  belief  that  they  will  stand  through 
the  winter  thus  exposed.  If  they  do  not  stand 
the  winter  in  the  open  you  must  protect  them  in 
cold  frames  or  have  sashes  placed  over  the  beds 
in  order  to  afford  the  neaessary  shelter.  The 
kinds  that  might  be  sown  this  time  should  be 
early  ones,  such  as  Ellam’s  Early,  Early  Offen- 
ham,  and  Wheeler’s  Imperial.  Cabbages  may 
again  be  sown  in  March  or  April  in  order  to  give 
a  succession  to  the  autumn-sown  ones,  which 
should  be  ready  for  use  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer.  For  March  sowing  you  could  employ 
Little  Pixie,  Early  Dwarf  \  ork,  St.  John’s  Day 
and  other  kinds  which  you  may  fancy.  Those 
which  we  have  given  are  of  small  size,  so  that 
they  can  be  planted  relatively  closely  and  be  use¬ 
ful  for  the  table.  The  other  varieties  of  greens 
you  mention  could  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
Cabbages  are  sown  in  spring.  Usually,  one  sowing 
is  sufficient,  and  whether  another  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  would  depend  upon  what  ground  you  have  to 
spare  for  a  second  planting.  Cauliflowers  may  be 
sown  under  glass  in  February  in  order  to  give  the 
earliest  supply.  The  seedlings  will  have  to  be 
transplanted  into  frames,  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  lor  this 
sowing,  Early  London,  Snowball,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  may  be  employed.  In  the  spring-time, 
say  in  March,  you  can  then  sow  Early  London, 
Walcheren,  and  Autumn  Giant.  These  will  give 
a  succession  to  the  varieties  sown  under  glass  in 
February.  Broccoli  may  be  sown  in  March  or 
April.  It  merely  differs  from  Cauliflowers  in  the 
varieties,  being  hardier  and  thus  able  to  stand  the 
winter  in  the  open,  whereas  Cauliflower  can  only 
be  expected  to  produce  a  safe  supply  from  early 
summer  to  the  end  of  November.  It  depends, 
however,  upon  the  district  in  which  they  are 
grown.  You  speak  of  your  garden  being  exposed, 
but  that  should  not  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  Cabbages,  provided  the  place  is  not  exposed  to 
frequent  bigh  gales  of  wind.  You  must  remember, 
also,  that  a  continuous  supply  is,  to  some  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  area  of  ground  which  you 
have  at  disi>o.sal,  and  the  number  of  people  in  the 
household.  That  is  a  question,  of  course,  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  yourself.  As  far  as 
gardening  is  concerned,  all  that  you  require  to  do 
is  to  get  an  early  variety  or  two  of  certain 
vegetables  and  a  late  variety  or  two.  The  rest 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  extent  of  ground  to 
be  cropped.  During  winter  you  will  have  to 
depend  chiefly  ujion  Greens  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 
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AMATEUR  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

Framework  substantially  ^°-  *• 
constricted  d  deal,  lower 
part  being  filled  in  wilh 
so  ind,  well  -  seasoned 
matchboards.  The  h  -use 
is  fitted  with  door,  com¬ 
plete,  with  rim  lock  end 
brass  furniture,  pain  ed 
one  coat  of  good  colour, 
all  necessary  ironwork,  and 
good  glass,  complete. 

7ft.  by  6ft.  ..£2  17 
9ft.  by  6ft.  ..  3  15 
12ft.  by  8ft.  . .  5  15 
20ft.  by  10ft.  .  9  15 

For  prices  of  Lean-to's  see  list 


MELON 


glazed  21oz.  glass. 

1-Light  Frames.  £  s.  d. 
3ft.  6in.  by  3fi.  0  15  0 
4ft.  by  3ft.  0  18  0 
6ft.  by  4ft.  18  0 
3-Light  Frame. 

10ft.  by 'ft.  3  0  0 


AR1)  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

For  storage  of  plants  in 
winter,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.,  in  summer. 
Made  of  1  iin.  thoroughly 
well-seasoned  red  deal 
boards,  lights  2in.  thick, 


Painted  two  coats. 


2- Light  Frames. 
..  6ft.  by  4ft. 
. .  8ft.  by  4ft. 

8ft.  by  6ft. 

3- Light  Frame. 
12ft.  by  6ft. 


£  s. 
1-10 
1  16 
2  10 


3  10  0 


For  Span  and  |  Span  Roof  Frames,  also  Pits,  see  list. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 
Well-seasoned  sti'es,  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to 
tenoned  rails,  properly  rabbeted 
for  the  glass,  and  fitted  with 
2in.  sash  bars.  Unglazed  with 
Glazed. 


6ft.  by  4ft. 

5ft.  by  3ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 

3ft.  by  2ft. 


L'i.  glazed. 
2s.  9d. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  3d. 
Is.  6d. 


21  oz. 
9s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
6s.  Od. 
4s.  Od. 


sufficient  glass 
to  glaze  them. 
..  6s.  Od. 

. .  5s.  Od. 

..  4s.  Od. 

..  2s.  6d. 


Tron  Strengthening  Bar.  II-  extra. 
‘INVINCIBLE’’  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Tenant's  Fixture. 

Most  efficient  and  cheapest 
in  existence.  Requires  no  sunk 
stokehole  and  no  brick  setting. 
Will  last  all  night  without 
attention.  Will  burn  house 
cinders,  therefore  costs  next  to 
nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can 
fix  it ;  a  child  can  stoke  it. 
Success  guaranteed. 

_  Cost  of  complete  Apparatus 

for  Greenhouses,  with  4-in.  pipes,  flow  and  return  along 
one  side,  cut  and  fitted,  so  that  if  the  internal  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Greenhouse  is  given,  the  Apparatus  will  be 
sent  completely  ready  for  fixing,  an  advantage  which 
will  be  apprecial  ed  by  all.  Securely  and  carefully  packed 
on  rail  at  the  following  respective  prices  :  Size  of  house, 
7ft  by  5ft.,  £2 15s. ;  9ft.  by  6ft.. £3 ;  10ft  by  7ft..  £3  2s.  6d. ; 
12ft.  by  8ft.,  £3  5s.  ;  15ft.  by  10ft„  £4  5s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft., 
£5  5s.  ;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  £6  5s.  Estimates  for  Complete 
Apparatus  for  any  sized  house  free  on  application. 
Write  for  prices  for  large  quantities. 


CIRCULATING 

APPARATUS. 


HOT 


THE  ‘•COOPER” 

WATER 

For  frames,  small 
greenhouses,  conserva¬ 
tories.  rooms,  offices, &c., 

Ac.  Will  keep  out  frost 
in  the  severest  of 
wether.  Burns  H hours 
without  attention. 

Creates  a  gentle,  moist 
heat,  very  beneficial  to 
ireenhouses,  <fcc.  Heat 
greenhouses  up  to  10ft. 
by  7ft.  Cash  price,  10s. 

PORTABLE  IRON  COTTAGE. 

No.  301.  20ft.  by  17ft. 
Cottage,  Containing  4 
rooms — 2  Bedrooms  Oft. 
by  7ft.,  Sitting-room 
13ft.  by  14ft.,  and 

Kitchen  13ft.  by  7ft. 
Everything  complete. 
Flooring,  Match-lining 
Felt,  Gutters,  Glass, 

Iron,  made  in  sections, 
&c.,  ready  for  fixing, 

__  _  _  _  £45 ;  or  delivered  and 

erected  completed  upon  customer's  foundation,  £65. 

For  numerous  other  designs,  also  Illustrations  of 

Churches,  Chapels,  Mission  Halls,  Hospitals,  Club  Houses, 
Bungalows,  Stables,  Workshops,  Schools,  Billiard-rooms, 
Drill  Halls,  Ac.,  &e.,  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free. 

ROOFING  FuLT, 

Patent  Asphaltic  Rolls,  25yds.  long  by  32in.  wide.  3s.  6d. 
Better  quality,  4s.  6d.  Nails  for  fixing  Felt,  Is.  per  500, 


WILLIAM  COOPER,  Ltd.,  have  now  completed  the  re¬ 
building  of  their  Factory,  Warehouses,  &c.,  giving 
over  100,000ft.  Extra  Floor  Space,  and  having 
more  than  doubled  the  Machinery  and  Staff,  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  prompt  delivery  to  all  orders 
entrusted  to  them  (small  or  large).  For  the  last  20 
years  we  have  supplied  Horticuhural  Buildings,  Poultry 
App  iances.  Rustic  Wcrk  and  Wood  ard  Iron  Buildings 
of  every  description,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Cur  prices  are  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  any  other 
house,  and  good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  and 
workmanship.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  413 
pages,  post  free. 

Blectric  Cars  from  all  the  Bridges  pass  the  door. 

GIVE  US  A  CA  L.L.. 


THE  ‘EMPRESS’  HOT- WATER  AND  AIR 
HEATING  APPARATUS. 

FOR  OIL  UR  GAS.  Suitable  for  GREENHOUSES, 
OFFICES,  HALLS,  ROOMS,  &c. 

The  coil  consists  of 
double  tubes,  with  water 
way  between  same. 

The  simplest,  cheape-t 
and  most  effective  ap¬ 
paratus  made.  Being 
substantially  construc¬ 
ted  of  best  galvanised 
sheets,  will  last  for  years.  A  Radiator  and  Hot-water 
Apparatus  combined.  Cash  price. 

1.  To  heat  house  7ft.  by  5ft.,  apparatus  com-  £  s.  d. 


pi  ete  with  2  pipes  ..  .. 

Length  of  apparatus,  2ft.  6  n. 

2.  To  heat  house  9ft.  by  6ft.,  apparatus  com 

plete  with  3  pipes  . .  •  ■  • : 

Length  of  apparatus,  2ft.  9in. 

3.  To  heat  house  10ft.  by  7ft.,  apparatus  com 


plete  with  4  pipes 

Length  of  apparatus,  3ft 


1 


1  12  6 


1  17 


2  5  0 


3  3  0 


4.  To  heat  house  12ft.  by  8it.,  apparatus  com 

plete  with  4  pipes  ..  ••  •• 

Length  of  apparatus,  3ft.  6in. 

5.  To  heat  bouse  15ft.  by  10ft.,  apparatus  com 

plete  with  4  pipes 

Length  of  apparatus,  4ft 
BILLIARD  TABLES 
Complete,  from  £2  17s.  6d. 
to  £109. 

New  and  second-hand. 

Thick  slate  bed,  covered 
with  West  of  England  cloth. 

Stout  mahogany  frame, 
frost-proof  cushions.  New 
low  pattern.  Polished  and 
finished  in  first-class  manner. 

Large  stick.  Send  for  list. 

COOPER’S  PATENT  “ACME’  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS  FOR  OIL  OK  GAS. 

These  boilers  are  without 
doubt  the  most  efficient  Oil  or 
Gas  Heaters  at  present  on  the 
market,  and,  considering  the 
small  quantity  of  oil  or  gas  con¬ 
sumed,  they  are  the  cheapest. 
They  are  constructed  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  for  fixing 
in  or  outside  structure,  and  may 
be  placed  inside  greenhouse  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  fear  of  doing 
any  damaee  to  the  most  tender 
plant.  They  have  inlet  and 
outlet  pipes,  so  that  all  the  air 
for  th»  supply  of  burner  is  drawn 
from  the  outside,  while  all  fumes 
are  carried  outside  the  structure  through  the  outlet 
pipe.  These  boilers,  pipes,  and  connections  are  made 
from  best  galvanised  iron  sheets,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
The  joints  to  the  hot-water  pipes  are  made  with  iodia- 
rubier  rings,  so  that  any  s;zed  apparatus  can  be  fixed 
by  a  handy  man  in  a  few  huurs.  Will  burn  for  16  hours 
without  attention. 

Prices  of  complete  apparatus  for  greenhouse,  with  2in. 
flow  and  return  pipes  along  one  side,  including  boi'er. 
pipes,  connections,  supp'y  cistern,  and  rings  for  fixing  : 
Size  of  house,  7ft.  by  5ft.,  40s.  ;  9ft.  by  6ft.,  42s.  ;  10’t. 
by  7ft.,  43s. ;  12ft.  by  8ft.,  59s.  ;  15ft.  by  10ft.,  55s.  ;  20ft. 
by  10  t.,65s. ;  25ft.  by  loft., 75s.  Estimates  for  all  sizes  free. 
Please  state  if  required  for  oil  or  gas,  when  ordering. 

NEW  SPAN-ROOF  MOVABLE 

POULTRY  HOUSE.  POULTRY-HOUSES. 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4 ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 


..  17s.!6d. 
. . 124s  I 
..25s.  S 
..-32s. 

’  40s.  | 


3ft.  by  2ft.  6in. 
4ft.  by  3ft. 

5ft.  by  4ft. 

6ft.  by  4ft. 

7ft.  by  5ft. 

9ft.  by  6ft. 


15s. 

20s. 

25s. 

3Js. 

36s. 

42s. 


COOPERS  HYGIENIC  HEATER. 

Burning  paraffin  or  gas  without 
smoke  or  smell.  These  heaters  are 
constructed  as  a  means  of  healing  by 
hot  air  without  the  use  of  hot  water 
or  flies.  Its  peculiar  construction 
■  conomises  the  heat  generated,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  heat  or  fuel. 
There  being  perfect  combustion  in  this 
stove,  and  n  .thing  whatever  injurious 
to  plants,  but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it  should  be  observed  that  plants 
may  be  had  in  full  bloom  throughout  the  severest  wint  r. 
This  cannot  bs  obtained  in  stoves  of  other  systems.  See 
list  for  full  description.  ’  Cash  price. 


No. 

£  s. 

d. 

:  98. 

Will  heat  bouse  7ft.  by  5ft. 

..  0  12 

6 

399. 

„  ,  9ft.  by  6ft. 

...  0  17 

6 

400. 

„  „  12ft.  by  8fr. 

'..  17 

6 

401. 

„  „  loft,  by  10ft. 

..2  0 

0 

402. 

.,  „  20ft.  by  loft. 

..  2  5 

0 

4o3. 

,,  „  25 It.  by  12ft. 

..  2  12 

6 

Plea  e  state  if  require  I  for  oil  rr  gas  when  ordering. 

COOPER  S  “  RELIABLE  HOT  WATER 
BOILER.  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS. 

No.  404.  Requires  no 
flue,  and  is  easily  moved 
from  place  to  plaej.  Made 
of  best  galvanised  iron 
sheets,  which  preventrust. 

Should  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  be  required  remove 
either  of  the  end  caps. 

Always  see  that  the  tubes 
are  full  of  water  before  lighting  stove.  Cash  pr  ce 
No.  £  s.  d. 

1.  To  heat  house  7ft.  by  5ft. ,  apparatus  com¬ 

plete  with  2  pipes  . 110 

2.  To  heat  house  9ft.  by  6ft.,  apparatus  com¬ 

plete  with  3  pipes  . 17  6 

Length  of  stoves  3ft.  9in. 

3.  To  heat  house  12ft.  by  8ft  ,  apparatus  com¬ 

plete  with  4  pipes  . 2  0  0 

4.  To  heat  house  15ft.  by  10ft.,  apparatus  c.m- 

plete  with  5  pipes  . 2  15  0 

Length  of  stoves.  4ft.  4in. 

Will  burn  14  to  15  hours  with  one  filling. 

PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

Suitable  for  Workshops, 
Dwellings,  Store  Ro  ms, 
Offices,  Stables,  Tool  or 
Potting  Sheds,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  purposes.  Doors 
and  windows  <  an  be  placed 
in  any  position.  Erected 
by  any  handy  man  in  a  few 
hours.  Every  size  in  stock. 
These  Buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  in 
sections,  to  bolt  or  screw 
together  at  the  comers. 
The  framework  is  of  2in.  by  2in.,  2in.  by  3in.,  and  2in.  by 
4in.  (according  to  size)  good  well-seasoned  timbers, 
covered  with  best  f  n.  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded 
matchboards.  The  roof  is  also  boarded  and  covered  with 
asphaltic  roofing  felt.  Good  doors,  complete  with  lock 
and  key  in  end  or  side.  Glazed  windows  in  any  position 
desired.  Necessary  bolts  and  screws,  everyth  ng  com- 


plete,  carefully  packed  on  rail. 

Length. 

Width. 

£  s.  d. 

Length. 

YV  idth.  £  s. 

d. 

7ft.  . 

.  5ft.  .. 

2  17  6 

16ft.  . 

10ft.  ..  9  15 

0 

8ft.  . 

6ft.  . 

3  5  0 

20ft.  . 

12ft.  ..11  5 

0 

10ft.  . 

7ft.  .. 

4  10  0 

30ft.  . 

14ft.  ..  18  10 

0 

12ft.  . 

8ft.  . 

5  15  0 

35ft.  . 

15ft.  ..  27  10 

0 

15ft.  . 

9ft.  .. 

7  10  0 

40ft.  . 

16ft.  ..32  0 

0 

PORTABLE 

STABLE 

AND 

COACH  AND 

HARNESS  HOUSE. 

No.  64.  Constructed  of  good 
strong  materials  throughout, 
the  sides  and  ends  being 
covered  with  matching,  on  3  n. 
by  2in.  framing.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  stout  boards  on 

___  _ _ _ _ _ strong  principals  and  covered 

witiTTeft,  comiplete  with  partitions,  doors,  windows,  iron¬ 
mongery  and  glass.  In  sections  in  readiness  for  erection. 
Suitable  Height  at  Height  at 

for  Length.  Width.  Ridge.  Eaves.  £  s. 

1  Pony  and  Trap  14ft.  10ft.  10ft. '  7ft.  9  10 

1  Horse  and  Trap  15ft  12ft.  12ft.  8ft.  12  0 

2  Horses  and  Traps  20ft.  12ft.  12ft.  8ft.  15  0 


d. 
0 
0 

_ 0 

&c. 

;  2Jin.,  5s. ;  3in.,  5s.  6d. 


TIMBER, 

Sash-bars,  ljin.,  3s.  ;  2in.,  3s.  9d 
per  100ft. 

Half-glass  Door,  5ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  6s.  each. 

„  „  6ft.  by  2ft.  6in.,  7s.  each. 

M  atchtoards,  Jin.,  5s.  9d. ;  fin.,  8s. ;  lin.,  10s.6d.  per  square, 
lin.  Floorboards,  10s.  per  100  square  feet. 

Feather-edged  hoards,  6s.  6d.  per  square. 

Unplaned  Battens?  fin.  by  lin..  Is. ;  Jin.  by  2in.,  Is.  9d.  ; 
Jin.  by  3in.,  2s.  6d.  ;  lin.  by  4in.,  4s  6d.  ;  lin.  by  5in., 
5s.  6d  ;  2in.  by  2in.,  4s.  6d.  ;  2in.  by  3in  ,  6s.  6d. :  2in. 
by  4in..  Ss.  6d.  :  2in.  by  Sin.,  10s.  6d.  per  100  ft.  run. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.  Estimates  for  every  Description  of  Horticultural,  Wood,  and  Iron  Buildings.  Lowest  Possible  Prices. 
Good  Sound  Materials  and  Workmanship.  Surveys  by  Appointment.  NOTHING  TOO  SMALL.  NOTHING  TOO  LARGE. 

W.  COOPER,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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Cabbages  and  Savoys  might  also  afford  you  an 
occasional  dish,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  survive  severe  frost.  In  the  case  of  Broccoli, 
you  can  employ  the  varieties  Christmas  White, 
Snow's  Winter,  Veitch’s  Self-protecting,  and 
Late  White.  You  could  also  sow  some  of  the 
Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli  on  account  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness.  All  the  other  members  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  mentioned  could  be  supplied  by  Dwarf 
Curled  Kale,  Aigburth,  Dalkeith,  and  Scrymger’s 
Giant  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Early  Ulm,  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  and  Drumhead  Savoys.  You  can 
also  read  the  articles  on  “Vegetable  all  the  Year 
Round  ”  which  are  appearing  in  The  Gardening 
Would.  These  will  afford  a  great  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  for  which  we  cannot  find  space  here. 

Spanish  Irises. 

Last  June  I  had  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  Spanish 
Irises  given  me  by  a  friend,  and  1  found  them 
rery  handsome  objects  in  glasses  of  water.  Are  ' 
they  difficult  to  grow,  or  would  you  advise  me  to  , 
attempt  their  cultivation  in  my  own  garden?  A 
few  hints  about  their  culture  would  be  considered 
a  favour.  Please  name  some  kinds.  (E.  A.  L.) 

There  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  growing 
Spanish  Irises  in  ‘gardens  of  fairly  light  sandy 
soil.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  5  in. 
deep,  and  about  the  beginning  of  September,  to 
give  them  the  best  chance.  We  think,  however, 
that  they  would  yet  succeed  if  the  bulbs  have 
been  well  kept  during  the  time  they  have  been 
out  of  the  ground.  If  the  soil  is  in  any  way 
heavy,  we  should  advise  you  to  remove  the  second 
spit  if  that  is  the  heavier,  and  to  mix  the  top 
one  with  a  good  proportion  of  sand  and  leaf 
mould.  After  allowing  the  soil  to  settle  for  aborts 
ten  days,  the  bulbs_  could  be  planted  about  6in. 
apart  each  way.  They  are  usually  grown  in 
beds,  but  sometimes  ure  planted  in  lines  at  the 
front  of  borders  alongside  the  paths.  If  they  take 
kindly  to  your  garden,  the  bulbs  will  increase, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  require  lifting,  so  that 
they  can  be  planted  at  the  usual  distance  apart  in 
September.  If  they  succeed  in  your  garden, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  lifting  them  until  the 
bulbs  become  too  crowded  to  produce  flowers  of 
full  size.  The  stronger  they  are  grown  the  larger 
and  more  handsome  the  flowers  will  be.  Some 
very  handsome  varieties  we  would  recommend  are 
Thunderbolt,  bronze  and  yellow  ;  Sunset,  yellow  ; 
Mon  Bijou,  azure  blue ;  Golden  King,  golden- 
yellow ;  Cantab,  dark  blue;  Blue  Beauty,  violet 
and  light  blue ;  Louisa,  white  with  a  yellow 
blotch ;  and  Hercules,  claret-purple.  These  are 
mostly  what  we  should  term  seifs  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  those  which  present  a  variety  of 
colours  or  may  be  striped.  We  think  the  more 
nearly  uniform  the  colours  are,  the  better  effect 
they  produce.  Some  of  those  which  we  have 
named  have  a  very  prominent  golden-yellow 
blotch  on  the  falls,  which  we  think  adds  greatly 
to  their  appearance. 
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Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Faringdon,  Berks. — 
Catalogue  of  the  Thames  Valley  Roses. 

Ph.  Geduldig,  Rosegrower,  Aachen,  Rheinland, 
Germany. — Rose  catalogue. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Novelties 
for  1906. 

- *■ - - 

TRADE  NOTICES. 


Messrs.  Barrie  and  Brown. 

Messrs.  Barrie  and  Brown  have  just  re¬ 
opened  the  premises  at  39,  King  William 
Street,  City,  until  recently  occupied  by  Jacob 
Wrench  and  Sons.  These  historic  premises 
have  been  associated  with,  the  seed  and  bulb 
trade  from  time  immemorial,  having  been  in 
the  occupation  of  Wrench  and  Sons  alone  for 
over  150  years.  Many  interesting  anecdotes 
have  been  told  in  connection  with  this  house, 
mention  of  which  is  made  in  Alexandre 
Dumas’  novel,  “  The  Black  Tulip.” 

Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemann’s  Novelties. 

A  catalogue  entitled  “  Special  Trade  Offer 
of  Novelties,  1906,”  reaches  us  from  Mr.  F.  C. 
Heinemann,  Erfui-t,  Germany.  In  this  we 
note  a  dwarf  strain  of  an  annual  named  Cal- 
liopsis  bicoid  nana  Golden  Ray,  which  grows 
only  6in.  to  8in.  high,  whereas  the  original 
grows  2ft.  high.  The  rays  are  maroon-crim¬ 
son  with  golden  tips.  Another  annual  taken 
in  hand  has  given  rise  to  a,  remarkable  num¬ 
ber  of  colours.  This  is  named  Linaria  marcc- 
cana  Excelsior  to  indicate  the  strain.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  seeds  gives  rise  to  varieties  ranging 
from  dark  violet  to  light  blue,  dark  crimson 
to  pink  and  pure  yellow.  The  annual  is  very 
floriferous,  and  this  strain  should  make  it 
more  popular  than  ever.  Some  very  pretty 
new  Pansies  are  alsoi  listed,  including  Andro¬ 
meda,  which  has  long  blue  veins  on  the  three 
upper  petals  and  blue-purple  veins  on  the 
lower  one.  Another  named  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  has  a  violet-purple  blotch  on  each  of 
the  five  petals,  almost  covering  them,  the 
broad  margin  being  white.  A  China  Aster 
named  Elegance  has  single  flowers  and  long 
rays  like  the  Comet  type,  but  the  tips1  of  the 
ray  florets  are  curled.  Several  tuberous  and 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias  raised  by  him  are  also 
described  and  illustrated.  Improved  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  and  C. 
maximum  are  also  offered.  A  new  variety  of 
the  first-named  is  called  Spring  Marguerite. 
Pinks,  Forget-me-nots,  Gloxinias,  and  other 
flowers  have  also  been  improved  and  varieties 
offered.  Several  of  them  are  represented  by 
coloured  illustrations. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(William  Yandell)  1,  Pleione  maculata ;  2, 
Eupatorium  weinmannianum ;  3,  Sempervivum 
tortuosum  variegatum ;  4,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
grandicaps ;  5,  Pteris  Wimsettii ;  6.  Adiantum 
cuneatum  strictum ;  7.  Pteris  longifolia. — • 

(E.  J.  B.)  1,  Physalis  Alkekengi ;  2,  Viburnum 
Tinus ;  3,  Arbutus  Unedo. — (S.  M.)  1,  Maranta 
bicolor ;  2,  Oestrum  aurantiacum ;  3,  Erica 
gracilis ;  4,  Selaginella  uncinata ;  5,  Selaginella 
Braunii. — (C.  H.  W.)  1.  Cotoneaster  frigida. 
(Wm.  Wyness)  The  Orchid  is  Maxillaria  picta; 
2,  the  other  plant  is  Begonia  incarnata  Arthur 
Mallet. 
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This  Insurance  Is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  Insurance  Is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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Apply  Proprietor, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“As  for  our  love  of  gardens  it  is  the  last  refuge  of  art  in  the  minds  and 
souls  of  many  Englishmen.” — Sir  Arthur  Helps. 


^  NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  by  MaOLARE 
And  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Telegram 
and  Cables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone  Number:  99 
flolborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every  Tues 
day  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price  OnePeDny. 
Annual  Subscription  (Prepaid),  post  free,  6s.  6d.  United 
Kingdom  ;  8s.  6d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and  remittances 
generally  should  be  made  payable  to  Maclaren  and  Sons,  ani 
crossed  London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by  Saturday 
before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL. — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Correspondents 
should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  give  name 
and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume.  The  Editor  will  not 
be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted  manuscripts,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  ordinary  care  will  be 
exercised  to  ensure  return.  If  payment  for  photographs  or 
text  is  desired  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  only  the  actual 
photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 
All  contributions  of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions 
become  the  property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “  The  Gardening 
World."  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is  Anal. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to 
send  specimen  copies  of  “The  Gardening  World"  for  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  friends  and  will  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative ,” 
etc.,  etc. 

XVI. 


How  to  Make  the  Garden  Interesting. — 

On  the  11th  I  wrote  of  certain  distinctive  features 
such  as  the  rock  garden— interesting  in  itself 
as  a  characteristic  feature,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  growing  plants  that  had  especial  interest — 
and,  secondly,  I  considered  the  interest  that 
belongs  to  the  study  and  cultivation  of  some 
typical  family  that  might  be  especially  suitable 
for  gardens  where  the  ccnditions  were  such 
that  a  general  selection  of  the  usual  perennial 
and  other  plants  could  not  be  successfully 
grown.  For  the  somewhat  shady  garden  the 
Primulas  and  Oenotheras  were  mentioned,  and 
it  is  of  these  latter  that  I  must  write  more  fully 
to-day. 

Evening  Primroses.— Bold,  large-flowered 
plants  have  a  great  decorative  value  in  the 
garden,  whether  it  be  a  large  one  or  a  small. 
Many  of  the  Oenotheras  have  these  large  and 
striking  blossoms,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
borne  in  a  grand  profusion  ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  Evening  Prim¬ 
roses,  in  spite  of  their  name,  expand  their 
blossoms  during  the  day  as  well  as  during  the 


evening  and  night.  There  is  a  marvellous 
variety  of  growth,  habit,  and  height  among 
these  plants,  so  that  a  collection  of  Oenotheras 
has  nothing  of  monotony  and  sameness  about 
it.  Where  these  plants  are  grown  to  perfection 
there  should  be  blossom  in  luxuriant  profusion 
for  months.  I  cannot  recommend  a  position 
where  no  sun  reaches  them,  but  they  will 
succeed  with  less  than  the  majority  of  border 
plants.  Some  few  varieties  seem  to  do  better 
in  a  raised  bed  or  border  if  the  soil  is  cold  clay, 
but  others  I  find  seem  to  flourish  no  matter 
how  heavy  the  soil  may  be.  Of  the  tali  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  the  familiar  Oe.  biennis  is  of 
biennial  habit ;  the  form  grandiflora  should  be 
chosen  as  it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  older 
strains.  A  companion  plant  of  equal  height 
(some  4  ft.)  may  be  found  in  the  annual  Oe. 
salicifolia.  The  slender  stems  and  tall  habit 
make  this  one  of  our  most  striking  annuals, 
that  deserves  to  be  grown  far  more  frequently 
than  at  present.  The  plant  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  clad  in  yellow  flowers.  But  a  little 
dwarf er  is  the  tine  Oe.  odorata,  also  of  annual 
growth  and  yellow  flowered  ;  but  perhaps  after 
all,  the  most  valuable  varieties  are  the  per- 
‘  ennial  Oe.  fruticosa  Youngii  and  Oe.  Fraseri, 
for  they  continue  in  flower  over  a  long  period, 
are  day -flowering,  and  of  clean,  bright  yellow 
colour.  For  the  heights  of  the  plants  the 
flowers  are  bold  and  large,  and  very  freely 
borne.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  how  cold 
and  heavy  is  the  soil  where  these  are  growm, 
and  they  can  be  largely  increased  from  offsets. 

I  have  seen  a  dull  overhung  town  garden  made 
really  beautiful  by  these  plants  and  that  in 
quite  ordinary  garden  soil.  While  we  have 
subjects  such  as  these  there  is  surely  no  excuse 
for  having  gardens  unplanted  and  neglected. 
These  perennial  varieties  are  more  successful 
in  partial  shade  from  deciduous  trees  than  are 
the  annual  varieties. 

Range  of  Colour  among  Evening  Prim¬ 
roses. — There  is  a  larger  range  of  colour  among 
the  Oenotheras  than  many  novices  imagine ; 
for  instance,  even  among  the  many  striking 
plants  in  the  gardens  at  Kew  the  white-flowered 
Oe.  speciosa  holds  its  own  as  a  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  plant  ;  and  besides  the  white-flowered 
varieties,  there  is  *  the  daintily  pretty  Oe. 
speciosa  rosea,  not  a  novelty,  but  sufficiently 
unfamiliar  to  be  a  somewhat  rare  plant  in  the 
ordinary  English  garden.  One  of  the  typical 
evening-flowered  varieties  is  that  which  seems 
to  be  known  indiscriminately  as  Oe.  margin  ata 
and  Oe.  caespitosa  ;  it  bears  very  large  white 
flowers  on  dwarf  plants,  and  is  one  of  those 
varieties  that  flourish  best  on  well-drained  soil 
or  on  the  raised  border.  Much  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth  suit  Oe.  missouriensis,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  trailing  plants 
with  its  immense  yellow  flowers.  This  species 
is  sometimes  known  as  Oe.  macrocarpa.  Other 
varieties  that  are  wonderfully  decorative  are 
Oe.  Drummondii  nana,  half  hardy,  but  flowers 
the  same  season  from  seed  sown  in  the  early 
year  and  raised  under  glass.  Oe.  venusta  and 
Oe.  linearis  are  other  good  things.  I  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  make  anyone  hiving  a 
neglected  and  unfavourable  border  at  least 


contemplate  planting  it  with  a  collection  of 
Oenotheras.  I  can  at  least  say  they  will  find 
that  such  a  border  will  be  both  interesting  and 
beautiful. 

Preparing  the  Ground.— Before  planting, 
the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  some 
well  rotten  stable  manure  should,  if  possible, 
be  added,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  heavy  it  may 
be  as  well  to  add  some  sharp  sand  in  those 
portions  that  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  trailing 
varieties,  and  large  stones  and  bits  of  rocks  may 
be  placed  among  them  with  advantage.  They 
will  naturally  be  given  the  front  and  more 
open  positions  the  border  affords.  Some 
varieties,  such  as  Oe.  bracliycarpa,  Oe.  caes¬ 
pitosa,  and  some  few  others,  commence  to 
flower  in  June,  but  there  is  a  fine  succession  if 
a  careful  selection  be  made,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  at  the  height  of  their  beauty  until 
August,  when  they  continue  on  well  through 
the  autumn ;  indeed,  Oe.  speciosa  is  often 
among  the  last  flowers  in  the  garden.  This 
season  of  late  summer  flowering  and  the  fine 
succession  make  the  Oenotheras  invaluable  as 
border  flowers.  There  are  yet  many  varieties 
I  have  left  unnamed  that  should  be  included 
where  a  more  complete  collection  is  contem¬ 
plated.  The  Oenotheras  may  well  be  grown  in 
a  border  that  is  largely  given  over  to  spring- 
flowering  bulbs.  Many  of  the  varieties  arte, 
moreover,  highly  to  be  recommended  for  the 
cooler  positions  in  the  rock  garden.  There  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  finding  flowering  plants  for 
a  northern  slope — or,  indeed,'  for  the  rock 
garden  generally— that  produce  large,  showy 
blossoms  such  as  these  during  the  late  summer 
and  autumn. 

A  Cultural  Hint. — Where  Oenotheras  are 
planted  during  the  late  autumn  special  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  winter 
after  sharp  spells  of  frost.  Plants  of  a 
“  rosette  ”  habit  are  very  easily  loosened  by  its 
action  and  need  the  soil  to  be  drawn  up  closely 
round  about  them  so  soon  as  the  thaw  sets  in  ; 
in  fact,  this  attention  should  be  given  to  many 
newly-planted  subjects,  as  it  is  often  a  cause  of 
failure.  F.  M.  Wells. 

— - ♦ - — 

Women  Gardeners  in  Germany. — At 
present  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  Ger 
many  in  favour  of  establishing  horticultural 
schools  for  women.  Germany  imports  vast 
quantities  of  fruit,  and  a  few  years  since  a 
prominent  expert  in  pomology  declared  that 
German  fruit  culture  would  he  sound,  if  only 
the  women  would  take  it  in  their  hands. 

The  Board  oe  Agriculture  on  Slugs  and 
Snails. — A  leaflet  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  states  that  “during  the 
last  four  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  slugs  all  over  Great  Britain, 
so  much  so  that  whole  fields  of  Cabbage, 
Wheat,  and  other  plants  have  been  destroyed. 
In  gardens  they  have  been  even  worse,  and  it 
has  frequently  been  impossible  to  grow  a  crop 
of  early  Peas  or  Beans.  Young  Potato 
sprouts  and  flowering  plants  of  all  kinds  have 
suffered  in  a  similar  way. "  The  Board  recom¬ 
mends  a  number  of  methods  for  lessening  the 
pests. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Mimulus  or  Monkey  Flower. — Most 
people  are  familiar  with  Musk  as  represented 
by  the  large-flowered  varieties,  often  grown 
in  p°ts,  and  the  small-flowered,  strongly- 
scented  Mimulus  moschatus  from  North 
America. 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  there 
has  arisen  a  group  of  lovely  varieties  derived 
from  Mimulus  luteus,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  lend  themselves  to 
flower  garden  work.  Beds  of  one  colour  are  a 
charming  sight  in  June  and  July,  and  for 
groups  in  the  forepart  of  flower  borders  these 
Musks  are  unsurpassed.  They  do  not  possess 
the  powerful  odour  of  M.  moschatus,  perhaps, 
but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
their  bright  colours  and  good  habit.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  set  is  M.  1.  Brilliant,  with 
vivid  scarlet  flowers,  produced  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  summer.  Another  beauty 
is  Crimson  King,  aptly  named,  and  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  former.  We  may  add  yet 
another  in  Prince  Bismarck,  a  variety  of 
singular  beauty  and  good  habit.  These  Musks 
are  practically  hardy  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  but  may  occasionally  perish  in  very 
severe  winters.  However,  they  increase 
readily  by  division,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and 
to  keep  a  variety  absolutely  true  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  lift  a  few  plants  according  to  re¬ 
quirements,  and  treat  as  for  perennial 
Lobelias,  that  is,  box  them  or  plant  out  in  a 
cool  frame.  In  spring,  when  growths  begin 
to  push,  a  number  may  be  taken  from  each 
plant  and  rooted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  close 
frame,  not  necessarily  in  heat.  The  plants 
may  also  be  divided  into  small  pieces  at  the 
same  time,  and  seeds  sown  in  March  will 
quickly  yield  nice  young  plants. 

Mimulus  moschatus  mentioned  above  is  an 
old  favourite,  in  some  places  almost  a  pest, 
and  in  others  refusing  to  grow.  Moisture  and 
a  position  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  noon¬ 
day  sun  will  generally  meet  its  requirements. 
We  have  seen  a  narrow  border  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  greenhouse  filled  with  this  variety, 
and  a  rare  treat  it  was  the  summer  through. 

The  tall-growing  Mimulus  luteus  is  also  a 
moisture-loving  species,  and  flourishes  by  the 
side  of  a  pool,  where  its  roots  can  reach  the 
water.  There  it  bears  myriads  of  its  bright 
yellow  blossoms,  and  proves  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  long  list  of  summer  flowers. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potato?.- —  Though  it  may  appear  somewhat 
early  to  commence  with  the  forcing  of  new 
Potatos,  it  is  really  not  so.  Good  new  Potatos 
are  almost  sure  to  find  favour  in  any  house¬ 
hold,  and  it  is  surprising,  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  means,  how  well  these 
can  be  done  at  a  small  cost  and  range  over 
a  long  period.  Suitable  varieties  and  proper 
methods  must  be  adopted,  of  course  ;  those 
which  are  quick  to  mature  and  make  but  little 
haulm  should  be  selected.  The  sets,  which 
should  be  of  medium  size,  can  now  be  laid  out 


thinly  to  sprout  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55  deg. ,  and,  when  about  lin.  in  length,  these 
should  be  potted  up  three  in  a  pot  in  those 
known  as  8-in.  Drain  moderately,  and  use  a 
light  compost,  consisting  of  one  part  light 
loam  and  one  ditto1  each  of  leaf  soil  and  old 
Mushroom  bed  manure.  The  pdt.s  should  only 
be  about  half-filled,  the  remaining  part  being 
left  for  moulding  up  in  due  course.  These 
may  be  started  in  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
where  they  may  be  placed  under .thei  stages  till 
the  growth  appears.  Very  little  water  should 
be  given,  and  of  tepid  nature  when  required. 
More  light  must  be  given  asl  the  growth  ad¬ 
vances.  A  suitable  place  will  be  on  the  floors 
of  the  houses,  where  little  else  can  be  grown. 
If  this  plan  can  be  adopted  at  intervals'  of 
about  three  weeks,  a  regular  supply  can  be 
kept  up.  May  Queen  and  Sharpe’s  Victor 
are  both  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Cold  Frames. —  Plants  which  are  being 
wintered  in  these  should  be  frequently  looked 
over  and  cleaned,  which  will  include  such  as 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Parsley, 
Radishes,  and  Globe  Artichokes.  Abundance 
of  air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions,  and  remove  the  covering  in  frosty 
weather  during  tile  day  time  immediately  it  is 
safe  to1  do  so. 

General  Work. — The  late  severe  frosts  have 
had  the  effect  of  denuding  most  deciduous 
trees  of  their  leaves,  so  that  a  general  tidy  up 
can  be  made  much  earlier  than  usual.  My 
advice  is,  take  nothing  away  from  the  garden 
but  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Everything 
which  will  burn  should  be  charged  on  the 
smother  fire  on  a  vacant  piece  of  land.  This 
not  only  saves  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
labour,  but  returns  to*  the  soil  just  what  is 
required.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Euphorbias.  —The  time  is  at  hand  when 
these  useful  stove  plants  will  be  making  a 
brilliant  display,  and  every  encouragement 
-should  be  given  to  assist  the-  flowers  or  bracts 
to  develop  properly  by  judicious  watering  and 
feeding.  The  application  of  manure  to  the 
roots  of  the  earliest  batch  should  now  cease, 
but  those  plants  that  are^but  now  commencing 
to  flower  may  receive  some  mild  stimulant 
for  a  little  longer,  provided  the  roots  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Nothing  is  so  safe  or  bene¬ 
ficial  at  this  time  as  liquid  cow  or  sheep 
manure.  Maintain  a  fairly  dry,  buoyant 
atmosphere  in  the  structure  containing  the 
flowering  plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — It  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  that  to  ensure  the  best  results 
in  the  cultivation  of  these,  dwarf  hardy 
cuttings  are  essential,  therefore  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  old  stools  that  are  to  yield 
them.  Too  often  these  are  left  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory  so  long  that  the  cuttings  become  drawn 
and  spindly.  As  the  blossoms  fade,  or  are 
cut,  remove  to  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  protect 
from  severe  frosts.  With  many  varieties  of 
the  large-flowering  class  that  are  shy  in  pro¬ 
ducing  cuttings  the  greenhouse  or  other 


similar  cool  house  is  best,  but  they  should  be 
so  placed  that  they  receive  the  maximum 
amount  of  light.  The  first  or  second  week  in 
December  is  soon  enough  to  commence  propa¬ 
gating  for  providing  plants  for  large  blooms 
next  year,  whilst  January  and  onwards  will  be 
time  enough  for  inserting  cuttings  for  bush 
plants. 

General  Remarks. —  The  temperatures  of 
the  various  houses  should  now  be  kept  as  low 
as  considered  safe  for  the  various  occupants, 
it  being  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  than  otherwise,  as-  all  plant  life  is 
now  comparatively  inactive.  It  is  essential 
to  admit  all  the  light  available  by  occa¬ 
sionally  washing  the  outside  glass  ;  especially 
is  this  necessary  near  towns  or  'smoky  dis¬ 
tricts.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  cleansing  of  the  foliage  of 
Palms  and  other  foliage  plants,  and,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  more  time  can  be  spared  for 
this  work  now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

— In  the  formation  of  new  gardens,  or  when 
remodelling  old  ones,  much  consideration  lias 
sometimes  to-  be  expended  upon  where  to  have 
the  hardy  flower  borders,  and  new  that  the 
season  for  this  work  has  come,  a  note  on  the 
subject  may  prove  useful  toi  those  who  have 
not  had  a-  very  large-  experience.  These  can 
be  adapted  to  and  look  well  in  many  positions, 
such  as  at  the  foot  of  walls  or  hedges,  where 
they  obtain  sufficient  light  and  sun,  on  the 
margins  of  a  lawn,  and  in  various  other 
positions  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  But  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  garden  where  they  look 
better,  or  are  more  serviceable,  than  when 
used  as  a-  finish  to-  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
might  be  much  more  largely  used  in-  this 
respect  than  they  are  at  present.  Of  course, 
one  has-  to-  be  governed  to-  a  great  extent  by 
circumstances,  but  I  do-  not  know  of  any 
position  more  suitable  than  this,  especially 
when  the  amount  of  space  is  limited.  A  suit¬ 
able  background  should,  if  possible,  be  em¬ 
ployed,  which  shows  off  the  flowering  plants 
better,  and  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
and  the  vegetable  crops.  For  this  purpose 
many  subjects  are  well  suited,  but  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  isi  climbing  Roses, 
and,  if  suitable  varieties  are  planted,  a  good 
display  of  flower  may  be  had  over  a  long 
season.  Some  kind  of  fence  or  support  has 
to  be  erected  for  training  these  to-,  and  a  very 
suitable  and  inexpensive  method  is  to  obtain 
some  Larch  poles  about  12ft.  or  14ft.  in 
length,  o-n  which  a  portion  of  the  branches 
have  been  left — tha't  is,  not  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem.  If  the  lower  part  of  these  are  tarred 
and  firmly  placed  in  the  ground,  they]  will  last 
for  years  in  a  good  condition.  These  can  be 
placed  about  5ft.  or  6ft.  apart,  and  one  Rose 
to-  each  will  be  sufficient.  Bush-trained 
Apple  trees  also-  make  a  very  pleasing  back¬ 
ground  if  the  border  is  of  good  width,  but, 
unless  this  is  the  case,  these,  in  a  few  years, 
become  too  large. 

In  small  borders  many  plants  are  well 
adapted  for  making  a  hedge  where  the 
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above-mentioned  subjects  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  is 
Lavender  bushes,  which  are  of  a  pleasing 
colour  when  not  in  flower,  emit  a  delicious 
perfume,  and  require  but  little  attention. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  plants  have  now 
finished  flowering,  and  can  be  cut  down,  and 
this  should  be  done  close  to>  the  stools  where 
the  steins  and  foliage  have  turned  yellow,  but 
with  those  that  are  yet  green  it  is  better  to 
only  partially  shorten  them.  A.  E.  T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

Orchard  House. — Now  the  foliage  is  fallen 
from  the  trees,  whether  planted  out  or  in  pots, 
it  affords  the  cultivator  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house  as  well  as  the 
trees.  Amateurs  who  grow  Chrysanthemums 
often  have  to  accommodate  them  in  these 
structure®,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  little 
can  be  done  for  another  few  weeks  ;  but  much 
care  is  required  that  no  more  fire  heat  is  ap¬ 
plied  than  to  keep  severe  frost  out  ;  falling. to 
35  deg.  will  be  all  in  favour  of  any  permanent 
trees.  Give  full  ventilation  in  the  daytime, 
and  proceed  to  prune,  wash,  and  tie  where 
houses  are  empty,  and  then  put  the  borders  in 
order,  as  recently  advocated  for  Peaches,  etc. 
Pot  trees  standing  outsidei  must  be  protected' 
with  litter,  leaves,  or  coal  ashes,  or  many  pots 
will  get  broken  with  the  frost. 

Current  work  under  glass  will  include 
washing  glass  and  woodwork  of  succession 
Peach-houses  and  Vineries,  lime-washing  the 
walls,  cleaning  all  the  occupants  as  in  the 
case  of  early-forced  houses  so  lately  treated 
upon.  Take  full  advantage  of  this  dull 
season,  and  endeavour  to  clear  out  any  insect 
life  that  is  known  to  be  present,  rectifying 
faulty  borders,  painting  woodwork  inside,  so 
that  a  clean  start  may  be  made  in  spring. 
Most  Vines  will  be  leafless  by  now,  except  the 
very  latest,  and  may  be  pruned,  so>  that  a 
good  rest  may  be  afforded  ;  and  here  the  diffi¬ 
culty  conies  in  where  pot  plants  have  to  be 
stored  in  Such  structures.  Yet  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  the  many  degrees  of  frost  old-fashioned 
fruit  houses  with  small  panes  of  glass  and 
much  woodwork  will  keep  out,  especially  if 
closed  towards  4  p.m. ,  or  before  the  outside 
temperature  reaches  40  deg.  Vines  do>  not 
feel  the  small  amount  of  fire  heat  ;  it  is  when 
it  has  to  be  turned  on  Peach  cases  that  worries 
the  gardener  or  fruit-grower,  a®  buds  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  quickly  fall  if  subjected 
to  such  treatment  many  nights  in  succession. 
The  beautiful  weather  of  late  has  been  in 
favour  of  ripe  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines. 
These  must  be  examined,  though,  frequently, 
removing  a.  bad  berry  as  soon  as  detected  ;  also 
foliage  that  parts  from  the  Vine.  Guard 
against  a  very  dry  border,  or  the  berries  will 
shrivel,  and  much  unnecessary  fire  heat  will 
hasten  this!  evil,  too  ;  so  endeavour  to  husband 
a  bit  of  sun  on  bright  days,  turning  on  a 
little  heat  last  thing  ;  a  morning  temperature 
of  45  deg.  should  be  safe  figures. 

Outdoors. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.— in  continuation  of 
my  remarks  last  week,  the  planting  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  must  be  pushed  forward 
where  much  of  such  work  has  to  be  done,  only 
delaying  it  while  the  soil  is  very  wet  or  frozen. 
The  Apricot  is  a  much-esteemed  fruit,  but  all 
soils  will  not  grow  them.  Their  requirements 
are  warm,  sunny  aspects,  perfect  drainage, 
good  loamy  sloil,  with  the  addition  of  wood 
ashes,  lime  nibble,  road  scrapings,  or  similar 
material.  Fan-trained  trees  are  best  about 
three  years  old,  and  the  best  varieties  are 
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Hemskirk,  .Moor  Park,  Breda,  Kaisha,  Royal, 
and  St.  Ambroise.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  re¬ 
quire  similar  positions,  also  soil,  and  the 
following  varieties  will  be  found  reliable  as 
regards  flavour,  cropping,  and  succession : 
Arnsden  June,  Hale’s  Early,  Violette  Hative, 
Dymond,  Dr.  Hogg,  Barrington,  Sea  Eagle, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Gladstone,  and  Devonian 
Peaches.  Nectarines  :  Early  Rivers,  Lord 
Napier,  Elrtige,  Down  ton  and  Humboldt. 
Before  planting, .  examine  all  roots  and  cut 
away  with  the  knife  any  mutilated  ones  caused 
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OUR  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 


General  Conditions. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  The  Gardening  World, 
or  other  gardening  journals,  are  debarred 
from  entering,  but  occasional  contributors 
may  compete.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  appear  on  each  article  sent 
for  competition.  The  Editor’s  decision  is 
final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce, 
in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph  sent 
for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  oe  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “  Competition,”  and  post  not  later  than 
the  Monday  following  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The 
G.  W.  Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour, 
protecting  plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rough 
sketch  must  accompany  the  brief  description. 

- - 

RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK’S  COM 
PETITIONS. 

We  have  now  a  large  number  of  articles  on  hand 
in  the  “Readers’  Competition,"  and  desire  our  corre¬ 
spondents  to  wait  , a  fe.v  weeks  before  sending  more 
articles  for  this  competition,  until  we  can  find  space  to 
publish  those  already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind 
readers  when  they  can  send  more  competitive  articles. 
The  other  competitions  are  still  open. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  last 
week  was  awarded  to  “  H.  Arnold”  for  his 
article  on  “  The  Flower  Garden,”  p.  889. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarued  to  “  G.  H.  Webster”  for  his  article 
on  “  Clearing  a  Garden  of  Slugs,”  p.  882. 

y 

in  raising  the  tree.  Avoid  deep  planting, 
spread  evenly  out  a.ll  roots  witli  a  tendency 
to  look  upward,  and  work  in  a  little  fine  soil 
first,  giving  the  bole  of  the  tree  a  slight  shake 
that  the  same  may  work  down  among  the  roots, 
and.  cover  the  upper  root  with  about  4in.  of 
soil,  making  the  same  fairly  firm  witli  the 
feet,  and  secure  the  shoots  with  pieces  of 
“  fillis  ”  merely  to>  prevent  wind-rocking. 

Plums  thrive  on  walls  due  east,  west,  north, 
or  south,  giving  the  latter  position  to  dessert 
varieties.  Draw  from  the  same  compost  heap 
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as  above  mentioned.  Bush,  pyramid,  and 
standards  thrive  in  the  open  in  most  places, 
and  perhaps  the  best  Plum  for  this  is  the  old 
Victoria.  Other  cooking  varieties  for  walls 
are  Monarch,  Diamond,  Early  Prolific,  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,  Belle  de  Septembre,  Kirke’s, 
Czar,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Prince  Englebert,  and 
Cox’s  Emperor.  Dessert  varieties:  Golden 
Drop,  old  Green  Gage,  Jefferson’s  Washing¬ 
ton,  Transparent  Gage,  Oullin’s  Golden  Gage, 
and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  Damsons,  as 
standards  or  pyramids :  Farleigh  Prolific, 
Frogmore,  Cheshire,  and  King  of  Damsons. 
This  is  an  extensive  list  suitable  for  large 
gardens.  Amateurs  only  requiring  a  few 
vaiieties  should  plant  Victoria,  Early  Prolific, 
Monarch,  Czar,  and  Kirke’s  for  cooking  ;  old 
Green  Gage,  Jefferson’s  Golden  Drop,  and 
Oullin’s  Golden  Gage  for  dessert. 

Jajies  Maine. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Winter-flowering  Oncidiums.— The  Brazi¬ 
lian  section  of  Oncidiums  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities,  and  can  be*  pro¬ 
cured  for  a  modest  outlay,  well  within  the 
limits  of  the  most  humble  amateur.  The  best 
of  the  winter-flowering  section  are  0.  crispum 
and  0.  Forbesii ;  O.  praetextum  and  O.  Gar- 
denerii  are  also  imported  with  the  above,  and 
it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  identify  these 
varieties  on©  from  the  other  in  an  imported 
state.  They  like  a  fairly  exposed  position, 
where  they  may  obtain  abundance  of  strong 
light,  shading  only  being  required  when  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  foliage  becoming  scorched. 
They  enjoy  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
50  deg.  during  the  resting  period,  with  from 
5  to  10  deg.  advance  with  normal  conditions 
during  the  growing  season.  They  are  con- 
vie ntly  suited  when  planted  in  shallow  pans, 
so  they  may  be  -suspended  near  the  roof  glass, 
a  position  where  they  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  available  light. 

The  compost  we  use  consists  ,of  about  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat,  chojiped  sphagnum 
moss,  and  partly-decayed  Oak  or  Beech  leaves, 
adding  sufficient  sand  or  broken  crocks  to 
render  the  compost  porous.  During  the  active 
season  of  growth  the  plants  require  a  liberal 
amount  of  root  moisture  and  a  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere.  After  the  plants  have  flowered  and 
completed  their  pseudo-bulbs  less  root  mois¬ 
ture  should  be  given  ;  a  drier  temperature  and 
cooler  degrees  of  temperature  should  also  be 
given.  In  the  matter  of  resting  Orchids  I  am 
well  aware  that  many,  even  prominent  Orchid 
glowers,  advocate  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  retaining  their  plants  under  strictly  dry 
conditions  during  the  dormant  or  resting 
season,  pointing  out  for  their  reason  that  such 
aie  the  conditions  under  which  plants  grow 
in  their  native  habitats.  V  hat  are  the  results 
of  such  treatment  ?  Do  we  not  find  shrinking 
of  the  foliage  and  pseudo-bulbs,  with  what 
advantage  obtained  ? 

I  have  found  that  the  results  of  unnecessary 
shrinking  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  is  generally 
followed  by  weakened  growth  and  a  general 
deterioration  in  the  constitution,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  considerably  less  size  in  bulb,  and  tlie 
flowers  produced  are  usually  lacking  size  and 
substance.  They  are  a  class  of  plants  that  are 
always  prolific  flowerers  ;  the  racemes  of 
flowers  produced  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  abstract  a  great  amount  of  the  substance 
and  energy  from  the  plant,  but  when  followed 
by  what  should  now  be  a  worn-out  cry  of 
little  or  no  water  during  the  resting  season, 
how  are  we  to  expect  to  obtain  desirable 
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results?  Sufficient  water,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  given  to  enable  the  plants  to  retain 
the  normal  condition  of  the  foliage  and 
pseudo-bulbs. 

O.  concolor  is  another  useful  and  free- 
flowering  plant,  which  thrives  best  when 
grown  at  the  warm  end,  if  possible,  in  a 
racist  position  of  the  Odontoglossum  or  cool 
house,  using  a  compost  as  above  advised. 
0  cheirophorum  produces  its  bright  clusters 
.of  yellow  flowers  in  mid-winter  ;  it  is  of  minia¬ 
ture  structure,  and  is  best  grown  in  clusters  of 
several  plants  together  in  shallow  pans.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  Odontoglossum  house  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  warm  months  of  the  year, 
but  should  be  removed  to  the  cool  inter¬ 
mediate  house  during  the  cool  winter  months, 
as  it  is  practically  in  an  active  state  of  growth 
during  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  0. 
ornithorhynclrum  is  another  species  which  is 
not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  does  well 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  produces  its  racemes  of  rosy 
pink  flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
variety  0.  o.  album  is  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  Orchids  when  well  cultivated,  producing 
scapes  of  ivory  white  flowers  upwards  of  3ft.  in 
length.  The  constitution  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  robust  as  the  typical  form.  I  find  that 
it  does  best  when  grown  altogether  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  intermediate  house  in  a  compost  of 
about  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Rose  Cuttings. — Many  varieties  of  Roses, 
both  climbing  and  dwarf  kinds,  succeed  well 
when  grown  upon  their  own  roots,  and  where 
it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  of  these  the 
cuttings  can  now  be  inserted.  Although  they 
are  quite  hardy,  it  is  advisable  when  selecting 
a  site  to  choose  one  which  is  open  to  the  sun 
but  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  so  that  the  foot 
of  a  hedge  on  the  south  side  will  be  a  good 
position.  Any  good  garden  soil  is  suitable, 
and  the  surface  should  be  forked  over,  giving 
a  dressing  at  the  same  time  of  sharp  sand. 
When  getting  the  wood  for  making  into  cut¬ 
tings,  that  of  the  current  year’s  growth  should 
be  selected,  which  is  firm,  but  neither  too 
small  nor  too  large,  and  each  cutting,  should 
b?  about  9in.  in  length.  Cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  close  up  to  a  joint,  and  insert  with  a 
wooden  dibber,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  round 
the  base,  and  leave  about  4in.  of  the  cutting 
above  the  soil.  Label  each  sort  as  completed, 
a  good  distance  apart  being  9in.  each  way,  and 
when  the  whole  are  inserted  give  another 
dressing  of  sand  to  the  surface.  In  very  severe 
weather  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  covering  of 
bracken  or  litter,  especially  to  the  bush  varie¬ 
ties,  which  preserves  the  upper  part  of  the 
cutting  and  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming 
frozen  hard. 

General  Work. — The  transplanting  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  pushed 
forward  without  delay,  as  the  weather  which 
we  are  now  experiencing  could  not  be  better, 
and  the  soil  is  in  an  excellent,  moist  condi¬ 
tion.  just  suitable  for  the  encouragement  of 
new  root  action.  Ihe  leaves  are  practically 
all  down  now,  and  the  work  of  collecting  them 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  before 
We  experience  rough  winds,  which  make  it 
difficult  to  gather  them  all  up.  The  supports 
of  the  various  shrubs  should  also  receive 
attention,  and  where  the  stakes  have  become 
too  old  to  be  relied  upon  these  should  be 
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burnt  and  new  ones  applied.  The  ties  should 
also  be  gone  round  and  loosened  if  they  have 
become  too  tight  with  the  swelling  of  the  bark. 
Ash  stakes  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  they  last  longer,  are  very  tough,  and 
are  not  infested  with  the  coral  spot  disease, 
which  in  many  cases  proves  fatal  to  shrubs 
when  it  obtains  a  firm  hold. 

A.  E  .Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Tea  Roses.  —In  the  event  of  severe  frost 
setting  in,  these  should  have  some  dry,  loose 
material,  such  as  wheat  straw  or  bracken 
fern  shaken  loosely  in  among  the  plants. 
Tim  will  protect  them,  and  still  allow  the 
admission  of  air,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  plants. 

Turfing. — Where  any  alterations  or  im¬ 
provements  are  contemplated,  it  will  be  well 
to  push  them  forward  now.  This  is  especially 
desirable  where  turf  has  to  be  laid,  as  this 
work  cannot  be  done  during  severe  weather 
In  lifting  and  relaying  turf  m  patches  to  level 
up  hollows  in  a  lawn  be  careful  not  to  level 
up  with  soil  richer  than  that  on  the  lawn 
Generally,  or  a  too-luxurious  growth  will  be 
the  result,  and  the  lawn  will  have  a  patchy 
appearance. 

General. — xVll  leaves  and  litter  must  now 
be  cleaned  up  in  ©very  nook  and  cranny,  and 
if  this  is  done,  and  tidiness  maintained,  it 
will  in  part  atone  for  the  lack  of  the  gay 
colours  of  the  more  favoured  seasons.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  time  to  re-label  many 
plants,  as  spring  brings  its  own  work  with  it. 
This  raises  the  vexed  question  of  labels. 
Their  name  is  legion,  each,  I  daresay,  having 
some  merit  of  its  own.  I  am  partial  to  the 
Acme  Label  Rest  with  wooden  labels  ;  the 
rests  are  made  of  twisted  stout  galvanised 
wire,  and  are  practically  indestructible,  whilst 
the  wooden  labels  can  be  renewed  every  two 
years  in  tlie  case  of  permanent  subjects.  The 
rests  can  be  had  in  three  sizes. 


Conservatory’  and  Greenhouse. 

Mums. — As  these  go  out  of  bloom,  they 
must  be  cut  down  and  placed  in  some  cool, 
li<rht  structure,  such  as  a  Peach  house,  to 
ensure  the  healthy  development  of  cuttings  , 
good  results  are  impossible  from  drawn,  serni- 
blanclied  cuttings. 

Hydrangeas. — Where  these  are  grown  into 
specimens  they  can  be  conveniently  potted  on 
now,  using  a  compost  of,  say,  three  parts 
loam,  one  part  horse  droppings,  with  a  dash 
of  bonemeal  and  sand.  TV  ater  very  spaniig  y 
till  growth  commences  in  spring. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — If  not  already  done, 
these  should  be  potted  on  where  necessary, 
using  a  compost  similar  to  that  advised  tor 
specimen  Hydrangeas.  Specimens  should 
have  some  of  the  surface  soil  removed,  and  get 
a  top  dressing  somewhat  richer  than  that  ad¬ 
vised  for  potting.  Stand  part  of  the  plants  in 
a  shed  or  deep  frame,  and  place  a  portion  in 
the  greenhouse  as  room  becomes  available. 
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Bro.  Samuel  Hackney,  of  Burslem,  the  Most 
Worthy  Grand  Master  of  the  British  Order  of 
Ancient  Free  Gardeners’  Friendly  Society, 
became  W.M.  of  the  Vine  Lodge,  Burslem,  in 
1892,  after  which  he  became  in  turn  district 
delegate,  district  master,  and  district  secre¬ 
tary.  He  possesses  many  evidences  of  the 
appreciation  with  which  his  services  to  the 
lodge  and  district  were  rewarded  before  he 
attained  the  highest  position  in  the  Order. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. — if  tlie  roots  were  dug 
up  and  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  advised 
some  time  ago,  they  will  the  more  easily  be 
forced  into'  growth  now.  Many  plans  are  tried 
to  have  this  useful  and  wholesome  vegetable 
as  early  as  possible.  In  many  places  it  takes 
considerable  ingenuity  to  plan  a  suitable 
position  in  which  it  can,  successfully  and 
quickly,  be  get  ready  for  the  kitchen.  Very 
strong  heat  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  harm¬ 
ful,  and  the  very  best  Rhubarb  is  produced 
where  a  steady  genial  temperature  can  be 
maintained.  While  this  is  so,  I  have  often 
raised  splendid  produce  by  making  up  a  bed 
near  the  boiler.  If  this  bed  is  so  arranged 
that  a  few  mats  or  sacks  can  be  erected  over 
it,  and  the  roots  never  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  cf  water,  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the 
stalks  develop.  In  this  position  tlie  heat  has 
necessarily  to  be  steady,  and  so  the  Rhubarb 
benefits.  It  is  also  possible  at  times  to  raise 
good  Rhubarb  under  stages  in  glasshouses. 

Seakale. — This  can  be  forced  in  the  same 
positions  as  recommended  for  Rhubarb,  but 
it  requires  much  closer  attention.  The  best 
produce  is  had  by  gentle  forcing,  but,  given 
good,  strong,  well-ripened  crowns,  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  it  can  be  had  fit  for 
use.  Seakale  can  also  be  successfully  forced 
in  boxes  or  pots.  By  using  two  boxes  of 
exactly  the  same  size — the  one  to  hold  the 
Toots  and  the  other  to  invert  over  them— good 
stuff  can  be  raised  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Whichever  method  is  employed,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  exclude  the 
light,  or  the  stalks  will  have  that  purple  tinge 
that  looks  so  hideous  when  cooked. 

General  Work. — Continue  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  as  tidy  as  possible.  In  windy  weather 
leaves  are  blown  all  over  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  not  only  look  untidy,  but  act  as  shelter 
for  damp  and  vermin.  In  suitable  weather 
any  improvements  or  alterations  must,  be 
pushed  forward.  It  is  a  good  time  in  which 
to  make  new  walks  or  to  repair  and  renew  old 
■ones  where  necessary.  If  not-  already  done, 
it  is  important  now  to  have  up  crops  of 
Parsnips,  Salsify,  and  Scorzonera.  Trim  off 
the  tops  and  store  in  sand  in  a  cool  shed. 
While  some  maintain  that  the  Parsnip  loses 
flavour  if  lifted  and  stored  as  recommended, 
in  our  northern  climate  We  would  be  very  apt 
to  lose  not-  only  the  flavour,  hut  the  whole 
crop  if  we  left  them  in  the  ground. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 
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XIV.  —  CELERY. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  also  used  as  a  salad,  and  figures 
prominently  on  the  dining-table  as  such. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  soil  must  be  deep 
and  fairly  rich.  It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  Celery  on  shallow,  hard  land,  and  also 
in  pure  sand.  In  the  first  instance  the  plants 
would  only  be  fit  for  flavour¬ 
ing  soups,  and  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  the  leaves 
free  of  the  Celery  grub, 
and,  furthermore,  the  plants 
would  be  stunted,  and  the 
stalks  hard  and  stringy. 
Feeding  may  be  done  to 
assist  the  growth,  but  a 
good,  deep,  natural,  medium 
loam  is  the  best  of  all. 

A  seedling  Celery  The  position  of  the 
plant.  Its  size  quarter  for  the  plants  in 
when  first  trans-  summer  and  autumn  should 
planted.  be  an  open  one,  and  not  on 
a  very  dry  border  near  the 
roots  of  trees,  as  the  necessary  earthing-up 
would  disturb  the  roots  of  the  latter,  and  do 
harm  if  they  were  fruit  trees. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — It  is  always  wise  to 
have  a  few  very  early  plants.  These  should  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  pot  the  first  week 
in  February.  A  white  variety  is  the  most 
suitable  for  the  early  crop.  Use  rich,  fine  soil, 


Young  plants  pricked  out  in  small  frame. 

They  require  one  more  transplanting 
before  being  fit  for  the  trenches. 

well  drain  the  pot,  make  the  soil  firm,  sow 
the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  them  slightly; 
water  through  a  fine-rosed  watering-can,  put  a 
piece  of  glass  on  the  pot  and  then  some  brown 
paper.  A  warm  frame  is  the  best  place 
for  the  pot  until  the  seedlings  require  to 
be  transplanted.  Cover  the  pot  with  paper 
until  the  seedlings  have  attained  a  length 
of  nearly  half  an  inch.  The  principal  sowing- 
should  be  made  in  March,  the  seeds  being  sown 
in  boxes,  pans,  or  pots  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
similar  soil  as  recommended  for  the  earliest 
crop. 

The  First  Transplanting. — When  the  seed¬ 
lings  possess  a  second  rough  leaf  commence  to 
transplant  them.  Fill  boxes  with  rich  soil,  or 
make  up  a  bed  in  a  warm  frame,  and  trans- 
\  plant  the  young  Celery  to  their  new  quarters, 
leaving  a  space  of  three  inches  from  plant  to 
:  plant. 

The  Second  Transplanting. — This  should 
take  place  before  the  young  plants  get  too 
j  crowded  in  the  beds  or  boxes,  and  exhaust  the 
goodness  in  the  soil.  This  time  make  up  a  bed 
in  a  cool  frame,  or  outside,  where  temporary 
protection  may  be  given. 


The  bottom  of  the  bed  should  be  formed  of 
fine  ashes,  on  them  a  layer  of  manure  two 
inches  deep,  and  finally  a  layer  of  good  loamy 
soil  four  inches  deep.  Make  the  bed  firm, 
surface  it  with  sand,  and  then  transplant  the 
young  Celery,  selecting  those  of  one  size  as 
nearly  as  possible.  When  put  out  in  a  trench 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the'  plants  of  the  same 
size,  as  they  are  used  as  dug  up,  and  not  chosen 
from  the  bed  like  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages. 

Summer  Culture. — Deep  trenches  are  bad 
for  the  plants.  It  is  surely  not  wise  to  take 
out  the  good  soil,  to  be  used  later  simply  for 
earthing  up,  and  plant  the  Celery  in  the  cold, 
hungry,  subsoil. 

A  trench  eighteen  inches  wide  and  one  foot 
deep  is  sufficient  for  one  row  of  plants.  Put  in 


Section  of  a  trench  with  a  young  plant  just 
put  in,  to  form,  with  others,  a  single  row. 


a  good  supply  of  rotted  manure,  and  thoroughly 
incorporate  it  with  the  soil  in  the  trench,  so 
that  the  roots  will  have  some  substance  to  lay 
hold  of,  and  which  will  support  them  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  Afterwards  com¬ 
mence  to  feed  the  plants,  never  allowing  them 
to  get  a  check  to  growth.  Occasionally  ex¬ 
amine  the  plants  to  see  if  any  stalks  are  split, 
or  suckers  growing ;  if  found,  remove  them 
forthwith. 

At  all  times  keep  the  heart  or  centre  of  the 
plants  free  from  soil,  and  their  surroundings 
free  from  weeds.  Give  clear  water  before  apply¬ 
ing  any  stimulants,  and  always  be  sure  that 
the  roots  are  moist,  as  they  love  moisture. 


Showing  how  a  plant  should  be  earthed 
up  finally.  The  strip  of  matting  should 
be  free  of  the  soil  at  the  top. 


Earthing-up. — Soil  is  banked  up  against 
the  rows  of  plants  to  cause  the  latter  to  blanch 
and  become  tender,  also  to  protect  the  stems 
from  frost.  But  it  is  wise  to  defer  earthing-up 
as  long  as  possible.  Tie  up  the  plants  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  soil  lodging  in  their  hearts  and  caus¬ 
ing  decay.  The  earthing  should  be  completed 
before  any  severe  frosts  occur,  or  by  the  end  of 
October. 

Winter  Treatment.— The  chief  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  any  decayed  leaves,  and  to  cover 
the  tops  with  straw  or  Fern  litter  in  very 
frosty  weather. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — The  white 
markings  on  the  leaves  are  caused  by  the  grub 
of  the  Celery  fly.  The  latter  punctures  the 
leaf  and  deposits  its  eggs  therein  ;  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  grub  begins  to  move  about,  mining 
the  leaves  in  every  direction.  The  remedy  is 
to  pull  off  and  burn  all  affected  leaves.  But 
prevention  is  best;  and  as  there  are  several 
broods  of  insects  or  attacks  upon  the  leaves 
from  midsummer  to  October,  soot  should  be 
freely  sprinkled  over  the  leaves  and  on  the 
banks  of  hedges  and  other  fences  monthly 
from  May  to  September.  In  this  way  the  fly 
may  be  driven  away,  as  it  does  not  like  the 
smell  of  soot,  and  will  pass  away  from  plants 
covered  with  it. 

Canker,  or  rot,  damages  stunted  and  over¬ 
grown  Celery.  A  check  to  growth  or  injury  to 
growing  stems  causes  the  parts  to  turn  rusty  in 
colour,  to  decay,  and  so  spoil  the  whole  plant. 
A  well  grown  plant  is  rarely  so  affected. 

Varieties. — Seymour's  Superb  White, 
Bibby’s  Defiance  Solid  White,  Sandringham 
White  and  Giant  Grove  White,  Clayworth’s 
Prize  Pink,  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  Leicester  Red, 
Major  Clarke’s  Red,  and  Standard  Bearer. 

In  season  from  July  to  the  following  March. 


A  F LORI FX  ROUS 

GREENHOUSE  PLANT. 

(Chaenostoma  hispidum.) 

Very  many  gardeners,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  have  but  little  accommodation  for 
a  stock  of  decorative  plants,  but  nevertheless 
require  a  goodly  number  of  such  subjects  for 
purposes  of  furnishing.  To  such  there  are  few 
things  capable  of  doing  greater  service  than 
Chaenostoma  hispidum.  The  plant  is  all  but 
hardy,  requiring  only  the  protection  of  a  cold 
greenhouse  or  frame.  Thus  at  the  outset  we 
set  forth  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
gardeners  who  lack  the  accommodation  of  a 
hothouse.  It  is,  moreover,  possessed  of  a 
remarkably  neat  habit,  while  in  point  of  flori- 
ferousness  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  equal. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  I  cut  back  my 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  fresh  growth 
for  propagating.  They  had  been  blooming 
profusely7  and  uninterruptedly7  from  February 
to  October,  and  even  when  cutting  them 
back  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
count  the  number  of  blooms  on  a  single  speci¬ 
men.  The  stems  of  the  plants  are  rigid  and 
wiry,  growing  perfectly  erect  to  a  height  of 
10  or  12  ins.,  sufficiently  numerous  to  make 
quite  a  compact  little  bush  in  a  5  in.  pot. 
The  leaves  are  cordate,  crisp,  with  slight  un¬ 
dulations  at  the  margin,  somewhat  glaucous, 
and  closely  arranged  on  short  foot-stalks  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  stems.  The  flowers  are 
very  small,  individually,  but  are  produced  in 
prodigious  numbers  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
They  have  a  narrow  tube  less  than  I  in.  in 
length  with  flattened  sepals  after  the  style  of  a 
miniature  Jasmine, 
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A  faint  aroma  emanates  from  the  plant, 
which,  although  not  sweet,  is  not  displeasing. 
One  little  drawback  is  that  the  blooms  when 
withered  still  adhere  to  the  plant,  but  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  pot  in  the  hand  and  gently  shaking  the 
plant  they  may  be  removed.  I  have  obtained 
the  best  results  by  growing  the  plants  in  a  very 
gritty  compost,  with  a  small  proportion  of  peat. 
By  keeping  in  rather  small  pots  and  feeding 
liberally,  a  firm  short-jointed  growth  is  obtained, 
and  consequently  a  great  profusion  of  bloom. 
It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  window-boxes, 
while  in  beds  or  borders  it  is  very  effective  in 
a  mass.  Plants  used  for  the  latter  purpose 
may  be  safely  stored  in  a  cold  frame.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  simple  by  means  of  young  shoots  from 
the  base,  stripped  off  with  a  heel,  and  firmly 
inserted  in  pure  silver-sand. 

Heather  Bell. 

- ♦ - 

The  Horticultural  Club. 

Influence  of  Flowers. 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  was 
held  on  Tuesday  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  under'  the  presidency  of  Sir  John 
Llewellyn,  Bart,,  when  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  g’uests  were  subsequently  favoured 
with  a  most  interesting  address  on  “  The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Blowers  amongst  the  Poor,”  delivered 
by  the  Bev.  Canon  Horsley.  Canon  Horsley 
has  for  very  many  years  devoted  his  energies 
and  influence  to  brightening  the  homes  of  the 
poorer  classes  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  flowers, 
and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  since  it 
was  proved  that  when  by  means  of  competitive 
exhibits  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  care 
in  the  culture  of  the  flowers  was  recognised 
this  salutary  lesson  spread  from  the  plants 
themselves  to  the  dwellings  and  personal  habits 
of  the  humble  cultivators.  Furthermore,  it 
was  seen  that  the  taste  for  gardening  frequently 
formed  a  hobby  which  was  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful  to  kindle  a  spark  of  interest  in  the  wonders 
of  nature!,  and  that  frequently  the  money  which 
was  previously  squandered  in  drink  became 
devoted  to  this  hobby,  to  the  consequent  refor¬ 
mation  of  many  and  the  greater  comfort  of 
their  families. 

Some  most  interesting  anecdotes  were  re¬ 
lated  of  the  really  marvellous  way  in  which 
the  poor,  despite  the  terrible  handicaps  of 
lack  of  light,  space,  and,  indeed,  apparently  of 
every  requisite  of  successful  floriculture, 
managed,  by  concentration  of  their  energy 
and  persistent  care,  to  produce  specimens  which 
shamed  the-  amateur  productions  of  far  more 
favoured  growers.  One  point  seemed  indeed 
to  be  absolutely  established,  and  that  is  that 
when  once  the  taste  for  floriculture  became  im¬ 
planted  sobriety  and  cleanly  habits  followed, 
and  it  is  in  this  special  direction  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  flowers  amongst  the  poor  proved  so 
beneficial. 

Of  course,  in  most  instances  the  first  essential 
step  was  the  gratis  provision  of  plants  or  seeds 
as  a  start,  coupled  with  the  offering  of  prizes 
for  subsequent  successful  culture,  and  although 
the  distribution  of  surplus  plants  by  nursery¬ 
men  and  of  clearance  plants  from  our  public 
parks  by  the  authorities  goes  far  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  it  was  one  of  Canon  Horsley’s  chief  objects 
in  his  address  to  ask  those  present  to  aid  in 
this  good  work  as  far  as  possible.  The  question 
of  open  spaces  was  of  course  a  material  one  in 
this  connection,  and  though  an  immense  deal 
has  been  done  in  this  way,  much  remained  to 
be  done,  as  the  overspreading  metropolis  and 
other  large  cities  tended  more  and  more  to 
become  congested  as  building  went  on. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Sir  J.  Llewellyn 
and  Messrs.  Harry  Yeitch,  Shea,  Assbee,  and 
Bead  participated,  Sir  J.  Llewellyn  particularly 
referring  to  the  elevating  influence  of  natural 


hobbies  generally,  while  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch 
alluded  to  the  admirable  behaviour  of  factory 
girls  and  other  of  the  labouring  classes  who  had 
been  admitted  to  his  gardens,  and  scrupulously 
respected  the  hospitality  extended  to  them. 
Mr.  Assbee  referred  especially  to  the  market 
aspect  of  the  matter  and  the  enormous  exten¬ 
sion  in  the  trade  for  cheap  plants  among'  the 
poor. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Canon  Horsley  for  his  interesting  “  talk,  ’  as  he 
termed  it ;  and  in  concluding  the  meeting  some 
touching  references  were  made  to  the  loss  which 
the  club  and  horticulture  generally  had  recently 
suffered  by  the  death  of  the  veteran  horticul¬ 
turist,  the  Bev.  H.  H.  D’  Ombrain,  to  whose 
widow  and  family  the  club  were  conveying  their 
deepest  sympathy. 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 

To  Answers  in  the  11  G.  W."  Enquire  Within. 


Plants  for  Crevices  of  a  Wall 

Phyteuma  comosum  is  a  dwarf  alpine  with 
sea-green  foliage  and  blue  flowers  ;  Tunica 
Saxifraga,  a  very  free-blooming  plant,  with 
rose-ooloured  flowers  ;  Achillea  umbellata,  a 
small  silvery-white  foliaged  plant  from 
Greece,  with  white  flowers  in  June  ;  Erinus 
hispanicus,  an  evergreen  plant,  has  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  Erinus  Alpinus,  violet 
flowers:  The  sxiecies  of  Erinus  are  the 

easiest  of  plants  to>  establish  on  a  wall. 
Arenaria  balearica,  an  evergreen  creeper,  lias 
white  flowers,  freely  produced.  Ibens 
jocunda,  flowers  flesh-coloured,  is  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  some  of  the  Iberis,  but  will  succeed 
on  a  warm,  sunny  wall.  Anthyllis  montana 
produces  pink  flowers  in  early  summer. 
Draba  aizoides  is  a  neat-growing  little  plant 
with  yellow  flowers.  Potentilla  villosa  is  a 
native  of  Siberia.  Aquilegia  pyrenaica,  a 
small,  erect  growing  plant,  has  deep  violet 
flowers.  Cyananthus  lobatus,  a  pretty  little 
Himalayan' plant,  produces  flowers,  blue  and 
white.  Campanula  garganioa  has  blue 
flowers  ;  Arabis  Billardieri,  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  Corydalis  lutea,  fem-like  glaucus 
foliage  and  yellow  flower.  Other  useful  wall 
plants  are  Saxifraga  Camposii,  S.  umbrosa, 
Antirrhinums,  and  Mesembryanthemums. 
Amongst  annuals  we  have  Silene  pendula  and 
Saponaria  calabrica,  both  interesting  plants. 
The  Poxtulacas,  double  and  single,  with 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor  and  M.  cry- 
stallinum  are  annual  sun-loving  plants,  which 
should  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April  and 
planted  on  the  wall  after  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past.  On  a  damp  wall  the  filmy  Feins 
(Hymenophyllum)  would  be  a  success.  As- 
plenium  Ceterach  is  a  British  Fern,  found 
growing  wild  on  old  ruins  and  rocky  places. 

In  planting  a  wall  always  use  small  plants, 
as  it  is  easier  to  establish  a  young  plant  than 
a  large  one  with  a  lot  of  foliage.  Frequent 
syringing  and  shade  if  the  weather  is  hot  and 
drv  are  absolutely  necessary. 

W.  G.  Child. 

128,  Bensham  Lane,  Thornton  Heath. 

Plum  Trees  Going  Off. 

There  is  no  doubt  “Novice’s”  Plum  trees 
are  infested  with  one  of  the  well-known  Plum 
aphis,  of  which  there  are  three  species — 
Aphis  Pruni,  Hyalopteris  Pruni,  and  Phoro- 
don  ITumuli  Malaheb.  The  former  species  is 
the  most  common.  Badly  infested  trees 
should  have  as  much  of  the  infested  growths 


cut  away  and  burnt  as  can  be  spared.  After¬ 
wards  give  the  trees  a  thorough  syringing  with 
a  wash  as  follows  :  Dissolve  101b.  soft  soap  in 
50  gallons  of  water,  to  which  the  juice  of  2oz. 
of  tobacco  has  been  added.  Apply  this  in  the 
afternoon,  and  wash  off  next  morning  with 
clear  water.  L.  S.  Shall. 


Climbing  Hydrangea. 

The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  Hydran¬ 
gea  petiolaris,  or  H.  scandens,  which  is  the 
same.  It  is  quite  hardy  against  a  wall  in  the 
south,  and  can  be  used  for  covering  old  tree 
stumps.  But  in  the  north  would  need  the 
protection  of  a  cold  house  to  flower  it  success¬ 
fully.  It  resembles  Ivy  in  mode  of  growth. 
The  flowers  are  white,  in  large  broad  cymes, 
and  the  flowering  period  is  in  June.  It  can 
be  propagated  any  time  during  spring  or 
summer  by  flowerless  cuttings  inserted  in  pots 
filled  with  loam  and  leaf  soil.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan.  L.  S.  Small. 


Hedysaru/a  Obscuru/a. 


FOR  BORDER 
OR  ROCKERY. 


What  can  be  the  reason  that  Hedysarums  are 
so  little  used  in  herbaceous  borders?  One 
rarely  meets  with  any  but  H.  coronarium, 
which,  although  itself  a  very  showy  plant,  is  by 
no  means  the  most  charming  member  of  its 
family.  That  named  above,  for  instance,  is  a 
really  lovely  thing  that  might  well  grace  either 
borders  or  rockery  in  the  best  of  gardens. 
Crimson  flowers  of  graceful  habit  and  easy 
culture  are  not  numerous,  thus  it  is  the  more 
surprising  that  a  plant  which  so  fully  answers 
this  description  should  remain  in  obscurity. 
Whether  in  hot,  dry  positions,  or  in  more  genial 
quarters,  H.  obscurum  will  thrive  to  delight 
the  eye  with  its  glowing  blossoms  and  fresh, 
green  foliage.  About  18  in.  is  the  maximum 
height  to  which  it  attains,  but  in  light,  sandy 
soil  it  will  bloom  at  half  that  height. 

Heather  Bell. 


Gulinary 

Peas. 


SOME 

GOOD 

MODERN 

VARIETIES. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Telephone  (white) 
and  Telegraph  (green)  marrowfat  Peas  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  startling  advance 
in  5  and  6  ft.  Peas.  .  j 

Telegraph  fairly  held  its  own  until  the  Duke 
of  Albany’s  appearance,  which  completely 
eclipsed  it  by  its  greatly  enhanced  quality, 
either  for  culinary  or  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  Duke  remains  unrivalled,  if  good  selected 
seed  and  changing  soil  are  prudently  chosen. 
All  newcomers  when  justly  compared  display 
little  distinction.  Supposed  advances  are  more 
matters  of  cultivation  for  the  time  being. 

Hybridists  now  chiefly  confine  their  attention 
to  dwarfing  the  plants,  retaining  the.  size  of  the 
pods,  and  size  and  quality  of  Peas  within  them. 
For  this  blending  they  have  well  succeeded. 

Examples  are  easily  detected  in  such  as  Early 
Giant,  Daisy,  Prizewinner,  Ex.  Marrow,  Peer¬ 
less,  Gladstone,  and  many  others,  all  excellent 
in  their  way— a  saving  in  sticks  as  w’ell  as  the 
advantage  of  having  the  rows  closer. 

The  only  three  I  am  aware  of  in  what  I  might  > 
term  the  longpod  section  are  the  old  J ubilee, 
then  Glory  of  Devon  and  Sutton’s  Masterpiece, 
of  which  1  send  you  a  photo  of  a  pod  7  in.  long. 
There  is  still  room  for  improvement— blanks 
within  the  shells  are  common  ;  good  culture 
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and  timely  pinching  the  tops  must  be  resorted 
to  or  they  will  not  readily  fill.  Longpoded 
varieties,  as  a  rule,  have  corresponding  foliage, 
require  thin  sowing  and  careful  staking,  or  they 
will  soon  pull  themselves  down. 

The  best  two  that  come  up  to  iny  standard 
in  this  year’s  trial  are  Paddy  or  Gladstone  Im¬ 
proved,  very  similar  to  the  G.O.M.,  but  a 
lighter  green,  transparent  thin  pods,  the  latter 
chiefly  in  pairs,  even  these  containing  10  and  1 1 , 
and  single  pods  sometimes  12.  good  quality 
Peas.  It  is  a  fine,  slow-growing,  4  ft.,  late 
variety.  The  other  is  Walker’s  Standard,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  good  type  of  Duke  of 
Albany  or  Alderman,  but  fills  up  the  ends  of 
the  pods  better  than  these  two  well-known 
varieties.  B.  Lockwood. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  and  P0PU_AR 


®  SALVIA  ® 

(Saida  splendent  grandifiora.) 


Why  many  fail  with  this  gorgeous,  half- 
hardy  plant,  when  grown  in  pots  in  particular, 
is  by  allowing  them  to  become  infested  with, 
red  '  spider,  '  and  not  stopping  this  tiny, 
but  none  the  less  destructive,  pest  from 
getting  a  footing  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  plants’  growth.  A  little  timely 
syringing  with  soapy  and  afterwards  clean 
water  would  remedy  this  evil.  This  particular 
Salvia  grows  more  popular  year  by  year,  both 
for  the  conservatory  and  mixed  herbaceous 
border,  and  rightly  so,  for  its  striking  scarlet 
flowers  lend  a  warmth  to  the  garden  which  is 
much  appreciated  this  time  of  year  ;  and  how 
beautiful  they  look  in  contrast  with  the  yellow 
Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  both  indoors  and  out ! 


There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  not 
have  a  good  show  of  these  Salvias  for  at  least 
two1  months  outside  and  three  months  inside. 
Salvias  are  quick-growing  subjects,  but  it  is 
as  well  to'  start  in  plenty  of  time  if  you  would 
have  them  in  perfection  next  autumn.  Procure 
as  early  as  possible  cuttings  from  someone, 
preferably  off  plants  growing  in  the  outside 
border,  as  theso  would  be  shorter  jointed  than 
those  which  are  under  glass.  Those  from  the 
base  are  best,  but  almost  any  portion  of  these 
plants  will  root  readily  in  an  ordinary  hot¬ 
bed  or  propagating  case  in  about  a  fortnight. 
Gradually  harden  off  and  pot  into  large  60  s, 
and,  when  pot-bound,  into  48’ s,  which  will  be 
plenty  large  enough  for  stock  plants.  Keep 
them  steadily  growing  in  a  house  ranging 
from  45deg.  to  55deg.  for  the  winter.  In 
April  propagate  again  with  cuttings  taken  off 
these  stock  plants.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  work  up  100  plants  by  the  end  of 
May,  1906,  from  a  dozen  cuttings  put  in 
during  the  present  month  (October).  The 
first  week  in  June  place  all  your  plants  in  a 
sheltered  position  outdoors,  and  then  pot  or 
plant  out  as  desired.  Do  not  overpot  your 
plants  ;  48’s  and  32’s  axe  plenty  large  enough, 
as  what  you  want  to  aim  at  is  to  get  a  well- 
matured  plant  by  August,  and  then  feed  with 
liquid  manure.  Although  these  plants  re¬ 
quire1  abundance  of  water,  they  must  not  be 
soddened,  however.  This  will  be  greatly 


obviated  by  ample  and  carefully  placed  drain¬ 
age.  House  the  plants  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  give  abundance  of  air  night  and 
day  ;  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  at  night  would 
help  them,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
until  the  middle  of  October.  As  the  cold 
weather  approaches  increase  the  fire  heat,  but 
give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 

-jA 


IVIES  / 


FOR  POTS 
and  BORDERS, 


Ivies  grown  in  pots  for  winter  decoration 
have  been  coming  into  fashion  very  much 
during  the  last  few  years,  seeing  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  many  beautiful  and  useful  sorts, 
both  green  and  gold  and  silver  variegated. 
For  training  up  pi  1 1  ars,  over  walls,  etc.,  in  the 
cold  greenhouse,  there  are  not  many  foliage 
plants  to  equal  one  of  the  silver-leaved  Ivies. 
Warm  walls  outside,  too,  form  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  lovely  but  generally  slightly 
delicate  plants.  Trained  over  fancy  wire 
shapes,  in  hanging  baskets,  or  in  large  seed- 
pans  pegged  down  over  a  surface  of  small 
stones,  they  are  very  useful  to  do  a  turn  in¬ 
doors,  in  halls  or  corridors  ;  but  when  they 
are  sent  out  into  the  greenhouse  or  glass 
porch  they  must  be  well  sponged  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  soapy  water,  and  then 
syringed  with  clear  water,  as  nothing  mars  the 
beautiful  creamy  variegations  so  much  as  a 
dirty  surface  caused  by  a  dust-laden  atmos¬ 
phere.  Long  trails  are  very  lovely  for  cut¬ 
ting,  either  for  table  or  room  decoration. 

Grown  in  pots,  a  fairly  rich  soil  and  plenty 
of  moisture  is  desirable.  By  frequent  pinch¬ 
ing  and  training  wonderful  specimens  can  be 
obtained.  When  planted  in  the  borders,  the 
soil  must  not  be  too  rich  nor  moist 
(although  atmospheric  moisture  is  always 
welcome),  as  the  variegation  will  be  less 
marked.  Many  new  and  beautiful  forms  of 
the  Tree  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix  arborea)  are  nice 
in  large  pots,  too,  for  standing  on  balconies, 


steps,  or  porches,  and  make  such  a  pretty 
change  from  the  large  evergreen  shrubs  one 
usually  sees  in  such  positions.  Although 
hardly  anything  can  beat  tho  Japanese 
Euonymus,  the  variegated  Ivies  are  more 
graceful.  A  short  list,  of  the  best,  varieties 
is  as  follows  (H  hardy;  D  delicate):  — 

Golden  leaves :  Angularis  aurea,  very  com¬ 
pact,  H  ;  aurea  spectabilis,  neat  and  pretty, 
H  ;  Mrs.  Pollock,  small  leaves  clear  gold,  D  ; 
aurea  densa,  close  small  leaves,  H. 

Silver  leaves  :  Alba  marginata,  green-edge  1 
silver,  H  ;  Crippsi,  large  ivory  leaves,  H  ; 
madeirensis  marginata,  a  gem,  lovely,  irregu¬ 
larly  shaped  and  marked,  ivory  and  green 
leaves,  the  best  for  baskets,  etc.,  D  ;  tricolor, 
small  leaves,  margined  when  young  in  spring 
and  autumn  with  pink,  D. 

Tree  Ivies  :  Arborea,  green ;  aurea,  gold  ; 
Argent,  silver,  all  pretty,  H  ;  Fructo  lutea, 
lovely  yellow  berries ;  rhomboidea,  bronzy 
foliage,  lovely  in  sunny  place  ;  maculata, 
marbled  with  creamy  white ;  japonica, 
marbled  with  a  lasting  good  colour. 

There  is  so  much  cheeriness  about  these 
tree  Ivies  that  I  would  commend  them  much 
for  planting  in  many  positions  where  a  per¬ 
manent  display  is  required.  For  graves  they 
are  worthy  of  every  consideration  by  chose 
who  desire  an  effective  and  useful  permanent 
feature.  Douglas  A7.  Eelam:. 

Portland  Lodge,  Worthing,  Sussex. 


An  Abnormal  Strawberry. 

Thinking  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  I  send  yorr  a  drawing  of  a  curious 
abnormal  growth  of  a  Strawberry  which  I  have 


fitdnsrnuU-  Sfirvuv  6 crTi 
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just  picked  in  my  gaiden.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  calyx  lobes  assume  the  form  of  leaves,’ 
so  that  the  stem  which  bears  the  fleshy  re¬ 


ceptacle  or  fruit  is  more  or  less  a  leaf  stalk, 
perforating  as  it  does  the  lower  portion  of 
the  fruit,  and  then  breaking  out  into  leaves 
and  flowers,  of  which  there  were  two.  One, 
however,  had  just  passed  into  the  fruiting 
stage,  and  was  beginning  to  swell  when  it  was 
gathered.  A  longitudinal  section  cut  directly 
through  the  growing  part  proved  this. 

Johx  R.  .Jackson. 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


THE 

Blue  Daisy. 

(. Beilis  rotundifolia  caendcscens.) 

To  all  who  love  the  modest  Daisy — and 
surely  that  includes  every  true  lover  of  flowers 
— this  exquisitely  charming  little  plant  will 
appeal  with  irresistible  force.  Even  more 
slender  and  dainty  than  Burns’  "  wee,  modest, 
crimson-tipped  flower,”  this  tiny  plant  is 
wholly  delightful.  The  leaves  are  round,  as 
is  implied  by  its  name,  and  a  sixpence  will 
cover  the  leaf  of  a  well-developed  plant.  They 
lie  closely  snugging  the  soil,  radiating  from 
the  crown,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
flattened  stalks. 

The  very  faint  tinge  of  blue  that  overlies  the 
ray  florets  is  probably  unique,  and  certainly 
the  tint  is  more  lovely  than  even  the  purest 
of  whites.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  most  favoured 
nooks  on  the  rockery,  and  is  worthy  the -slight 
protection  it  requires  during  severe  spells  of 
frost.  Heather  Bell. 


Seeds  prom  Prehistoric  Plants. — Some 
seeds  unknown  to  modern  botanists  were 
recently  brought  up  from  a  Belgian  coal 
mine  from  a  depth  of  126  ft.  They  form  a 
curious  study  for  the  botanist,  who  has  vainly 
sought  for  their  twentieth  century 
descendants. 


H.  J. 
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Godetia  Schamini  flore  pleno. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  familiar  with  double 
flowers  amongst  the  Clarkias,  which  are 
annuals,  and  can  be  raised  from  seeds  true  to 
colour,  even  in  the  double  forms.  The 
Godetias  are  allied,  and  it  seems  we  are  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  get  a  race  of  double  varieties 
in  the  annual  section.  A  large  bunch  of  a 
new  double  variety  under  the  above  name  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  29th  August  last.  The  plant 
is  evidently  a  strong  grower  about  18in.  to  2ft. 
high,  and  when  planted  under  the  conditions 
given  it  by  Mr.  Bain,  it  forms  a  good-sized 
branching  bush,  from  which  quantities  of 
flowers  can  be  cut  without  being  missed.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  this  branching  habit 
was  due  to  the  amount  of  space  given  it,  for, 
as  a  rule,  annuals  are  planted  or  sown  (especi¬ 
ally  the  latter)  too  thickly  in  gardens,  and 
have  no  room  to  make  their  proper  growth . 

The  flowers  measured  about  2in.  across,  and 
were  made  up  of  numerous  petals  of  a  soft 
blush-pink,  with  a  deep  red  zone  at  the  base, 
which  is  only  slightly  shown  in  our  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph.  Perfect  stamens  and 
pistils  may  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
flowers,  and  this  annual  can  therefore  be  re¬ 
produced  from  seed.  Seeing  that  a  double 
form  is  now  a  reality,  it  only  remains  for  those 
who  possess  it  to  get  other  varieties  by  selec¬ 
tion,  and  by  crossing  of  different  plants  to 
get  new  varieties,  having  more  fully  double  or 
more  perfect  flowers  in  a  greater  variety  of 
colours.  For  instance,  a  pure  white  would  be 
much  appreciated,  and  rose  and  crimson 
would  also  be  admired,  as  in  the  single  forms 
of  Godetia. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  densus. 

No  Aster  or  Michaelmas  Daisy  has  given  us 
such  a  great  variety  as  Aster  Novi-Belgii. 
Before  Asters  attained  their  present  popu¬ 
larity,  the  varieties  of  A.  Novi-Belgii  were 
relatively  few,  but  nevertheless  ranged  in 
height  from  6ft.  to  1ft.  Since  then  a  large 
number  of  new  varieties  have  been  raised,  but 
most  of  them  are  too  tall  for  gardens  of  small 
size.  That  under  notice  is  one  of  the  old 
varieties,  yet  still  one  of  the  best.  The  plant 
grows  on  an  average  2gft.  high,  whether  in 
rich  or  poor  soil,  and  produces  a  dense  crowd 
of  clear  yet  bright  blue  flowers,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  representation.  As  the  varietal 
name1  would  indicate,  the  stems  and  even  the 
flowers  are  rather  densely  crowded.  Culti¬ 
vators  can  always  have  it  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  by  transplanting  and  breaking  it  up 
every  year  with  the  object  of  making  up  fresh 
clumps  from  the  younger  crowns  or  suckers 
growing  on  the  margins  of  the  old  clumps. 
If  done  about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  they 
will  not  only  be  well  established  before  spring, 
but  flower  in  their  best  form  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  next. 

Cimicifuga  simplex. 

For  some  years  past  a  plant  has  been  grown 
in  gardens  Under  the  name  of  C.  japonica, 
and  owners  were  proud  of  it  from  the  fact  that 


it  flowered  so  freely  during  October,  when  con¬ 
spicuous  flpwers  of  that  character  were  getting 
quite  scarce  in  the  open  border.  The  correct 
name,  however,  is  C.  simplex,  as  given  at  the 
head  of  this  note.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
but  a  much  finer  plant  altogether  than  C. 
japonica-.  When  well  grown,  it  stands  about 
2gft.  high,  producing  long,  dense  racemes  of 
creamy-white  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  stems 
and  on  the  side  branches.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  racemes  of  flowers  nearly  erect  or 
straight,  but  when  grown  strongly  each  raceme 
arches  or  curves  at  the  middle.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  not  particularly  conspicuous, 
as  the  beauty  of  the  flower  depends  upon  the 
long  and  conspicuous  creamy-white  stamens. 
A  small  round  bed  of  this  species  was  planted 
at  Kew,  and  for  weeks  in  the  autumn  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  features  in  the  lierba 
ceous  ground,  and  could  be  seen  from  all 
quarters. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Cimicifuga 
in  cultivation,  some  of  which  flower  in  the 
eai’ly  part  of  summer,  while  one  or  two,  in¬ 
cluding  the  subject  of  this  note,  bloom  in  the 
autumn.  Some  of  them  are  dwarfer  and 
others  are  taller  than  C.  simplex,  but  that 
and  C.  racemcsa,  which  flowers  in  summer, 
are  the  two  best  species,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Pyrus  baccata  Beauty  of  Montreal. 

In  a  recent  note  on  the  most  ornamental 
Crabs  in  The  Gardening  World,  I  mentioned 
the  above  variety  as  being  likely  to  prove  a 
welcome  addition,  and  now  that  the  fruits 
have  coloured  fully,  I  can  say  that  it  is  by  far 
the  most  decorative  Crab  we  at  present  have. 
The  fruits  are  very  large,  and  on  the  sunny 
side  are  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and,  being 
produced  with  great  freedom,  present  a  very 
striking  appearance.  This  variety  is  a  very 
free,  strong  grower,  and,  as  a  lawn  or  shrub¬ 
bery  specimen,  it  makes  a  particularly 
striking  tree.  It  is,  I  believe,  of  American 
origin,  and  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  by 
a  very  enthusiastic  amateur,  Mr.  T.  W.  Short, 
of  Ganwicke,  near  Barnet,  who  obtained  a  few 
grafts  when  travelling  in  the  States  some  years 
ago.  Our  specimen  is  now  about  12ft.  high, 
and  has  this  season  been  by  far  the  most 
noticeable  of  all  trees  or  shrubs  grown  for 
their  ornamental  fruits.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Chrysanthemum  J.  G.  Shrimptor. 

The  above  is  a  new  incurved  variety  of 
Chrysanthemum,  which  we  have  reproduced 
the  natural  size  of  the  bloom  given  us,  but 
good  growers,  we  believe,  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  producing  blossoms  6in.  in 
diameter.  The  florets  are  very  broad,  closely 
and  firmly  incurved,  clear  yellow,  and  slightly 
tinted  with  red  on  the  older  florets  at  the  base 
of  the  bloom  when  getting  past  their  best.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Seward  at  the  great 
■autumn  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  the  1st,  inst.,  when  a  First-Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  committee. 
Since  then  the  variety  has  passed  into  the 
■collection  of  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield, 
L  ckfield,  Sussex,  who  will  put  it  into  com¬ 
merce.  . 


Aster  vimineus. 

The  individual  flower  heads  of  the  above 
species  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  are  very  small, 
even  minute,  but  their  immense  numbers  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  bush,  hiding  the  leaves  and 
making  a  very  conspicuous  object.  The  stems 
have  a  spreading  habit  of  growth,  though  the 
primary  ones  may  be  tied  up  in  summer,  and 
then  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  when  the 
tops  will  droop  over,  and  the  numerous  side 
twigs  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the 
bush  when  in  bloom.  The  rays  are  white,  and 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  A. 
Tradescanti,  which  blooms  some  weeks  later. 
We  compare  the  two  together  for  the  sake  of 
the  flowers,  which  may  be  compared  to  Daisies 
rather  than  to  any  other  characteristics  which 
they  may  have  in  common.  A.  multiflorus 
also  produces  an  enormous  number  of  small 
flowers,'  but  the  branches  bearing  them  are 
never  so  gracefully  disposed  as  in  A.  vimineus. 
The  same  cultural  treatment  may  be  given,  as 
in  the  case  of  A.  Novi-Belgii  densus. 


Chrysantheaua  •  •  • 

Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

(See  Supplement.) 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  keep 
getting  larger  every  year.  Fine  forms  with 
unusually  long  petals,  wdiich  assume  the  droop¬ 
ing  habit,  produce  blooms  of  enormous  depth, 
and  it  will  become  necessary  to  use  longer 
stems  even  on  the  show-boards  in  order  to  do 
such  blooms  full  justice.  The  bloom  repre¬ 
sented  on  our  supplementary  illustration  is 
about  natural  size,  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
fresh  state  measured  7gin.  wide  and  9in.  deep 
as  the  florets  hung  naturally.  The  colour 
may  be  described  as  chrome-yellow,  overlaid 
by  light  chestnut,  and  the  lengthy  florets  are 
of  medium  width,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
present  excellent  quality.  The  best  bloom  is 
obtained  from  the  crown  without  stopping. 

This  fine  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
on  the  23rd  October,  when  it  was  accorded  a 
First-Class  Certificate.  It  appeared  next  day 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
the  highest  given  by  the  society  for  purely 
florists’  flowers.  Again,  on  the  1st  inst.,  it 
was  shown  in  grand  form  at  the  great  Novem¬ 
ber  show  of  the  N.C.S.  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  all  these  cases  the  exhibitor  was  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
The  great  depth  of  the  bloom’ will  make  it  an 
excellent  subject-  for  exhibition  in  vases,  and 
if  the  N.C.S.  would  countenance  such  a,  thing, 
it  would  make  an  excellent  subject  for  the 
back  row  on  the  show-board  by  cutting  it  with 
longer  stems,  so  as  to  elevate  it  above  the  two 
front  rows.  Without  being  much  of  an 
innovation,  it  would  certainly  serve  to  give 
some  variety  by  having  a  line  of  tall  blooms 
along  the  back  of  the  boards. 

- ♦ - 

Ilex  Trees  in  England. — The  oldest  Ilex 
trees  in  England  are  said  to  be  those  at 
Wollaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Middleton, 
near  Nottingham,  and  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  planted  at  the  close  of  the  Severn 
teentli  century.  Goodwood  is  famous  for  its 
Ilex  ttees  in  the  park,  and  two  famous  speci¬ 
mens  exist  at  Sudbourne  Park,  in  Suffolk, 
and  some  very,  fine  examples!  at  Cliiswick 
House.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  fashion  for  planting  these 
trees,  which  it  was  correctly  thought  went 
very  well  with  Italian  garden  architecture, 
then  sc  popular  in  England. 
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THTS  singularyet  exquisite  evergreen  green¬ 
house  plant  was  introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1803,  under  the 
name  of  Witsenia  corymbosa.  It  is  of  a  sym¬ 
metrical,  branching,  upright  habit,  but  rarely 
attaining  a  size  of  more  than  3ft.  high  by  as 
much  in  diameter. 

On  account  of  its  slow  growing  propensities 
well-established  plants  may  be  kept  in  good 
health  for  many  years  without  repotting.  The 
leaves  are  sword  shaped,  from  among  vyhich 
spring  numerous  corymbs  of  pale  blue  dowers, 
produced  over  a  long  season  in  the  advanced 
summer  and  autumn. 

To  succeed  with  this  plant  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  good 
fibrous  peat,  a  little  loam,  if  of  good  quality, 
sand,  and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal.  The  ut- 
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most  care  should  at  all  times  be  exercised  in 
respect  to  watering,  as  few  plants  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  the  soil  becoming 
soddened  than  the  subject  of  this  brief  note. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  from  the  small 
branchlets  which  it  produces  in  quantity. 
These  should  be  taken  off  any  time  during  the 
autumn  and  inserted  in  a  compost  of  fine 
peat  and  sand,  afterwards  placing  a  bell-glass 
over  them,  and  removing  to  warn  greenhouse 


with  a  temperature  of  about  50  deg.  After 
the  cuttings  have  become  callused,  subjecting 
them  to  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  formation  of  roots.  When 
sufficiently  rooted  the  young  plants  should  be 
potted  off  into  small  size  pots  and  grown  on 
during  the  summer  under  the  most  genial 
atmospheric  conditions.  At  the  approach  of 
autumn  more  air  may  be  afforded  them,  ulti¬ 
mately  wintering  them  in  a  temperature  of 
about  45  deg.  A  further  shift  into  3-inch 
pots  will  be  required  the  following  spring, 
and  the  point  of  the  leading  growth  should 
be  pinched  out,  the  effects  of  which  will  in¬ 
duce  the  shoots  which  have  formed  at  the  base 
to  move,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  a  good 
well-balanced  plant  will  be  secured. 

F.  G.  T. 


WHEN  strange  plants  are  brought  before 
our  notice,  I  think  it  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  their  names. 
Having  referred  to  the  name  Exacum,  I  find  it 
is  a  name  used  by  Pliny,  and  is  derived  from 
ex,  meaning  out,  and  ago,  to  drive.  One  might 
imagine  from  this  name,  “  to  drive  out,”  that 
(there  would  be  something  repulsive  or  forbid¬ 
ding  about  this  plant ;  such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  for  a  flowering  plant  of  any  species 
of  Exacum  would  appeal  to  the  lover  of  flowers 
as  being  beautiful,  and  is. therefore  attractive 
rather  than  repulsive.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  misled  in  this  translation,  for  “  to  drive 
out  ”  really  alludes  to  its  supposed  powers  of 
expelling  poison. 

There  are  only  a  few  members  of  this  genus 
in  cultivation,  the  best  known  being  :  Exacum 
affine,  a  sweet-scented  biennial  ;  E.  macran- 
thum,  a  large  flowering  specie®,  also  a  bien¬ 
nial  and  requiring  stove  treatment ;  E.  zey- 
lanicum,  of  which  E.  macranthum  is  now  said 
to  be  a  form  ;  and  Forbesii,  an  illustration  of 
which  appeared  in  the  R.H.S.  Journal  for 
September,  1902. 

Now,  Exacums  are  not  easy  plants  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  seldom  grown.  Forbesii  is  com- 
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paratively  a  new  plant,  being  introduced  from 
the  Island  of  Socotra.  It  is  an  evergreen 
species  flowering  at  mid-winter.  Unlike  the 
other  kinds  mentioned,  it  is  a  perennial.  Its 
height  is  a  little  more  than  a  foot,  and  is 
similar  to  E.  affine  in  habit.  The  violet-blue 
flowers  are  freely  produced,  but  they  fail  to 
produce  seed,  so  that  propagation  must  be 
carried  on  vegetatively.  Although  this  is 
such  a  pretty  species,  and  deservedly  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  in  1902, 
yet  it  has  not  met  with  public  favour.  Any- 

•  on©  intending  to  grow  E.  Forbesii  should 
obtain  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  place  them 
in  an  intermediate  house.  Too  much  atten¬ 
tion  cannot  be  paid  to  the  watering,  and  on 
bright  days  a  light  syringe  overhead  before  the 
flowers  appear  is  beneficial. 

Exacurii  macranthum  has  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  many  years,  and  to* *  some  people  it  is  a 
great  favourite.  It  must  be  given  stove  treat¬ 
ment,  and,  since  it  is  a  biennial,  seed  must  be 


sown  periodically.  The  flowers  are  very  large 
for  the  genus,  more  than  2in.  across,  the 
colour  being  blue  of  a  purple  shade.  In  the 
centre  of  each  flower  is  a  cluster  of  bright 
yellow  anthers,  and  a  long,  protruding  style. 

It  is  essential  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  very 
hot  house,  even  in  a  close  propagating  pit. 
In  the  seedling  stage  it  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  looked  after,  and  will  still  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  hot  situation. 

E.  zeylanicum  is  from  Ceylon  ;  the  flowers 
are  more  of  a  violet  colour,  and  a  well-grown 
plant  would  be  from  lgft.  to  2ft.  in  height. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  all  Exacums  is  an 
equal  mixture  of  peat  and  turfy  loam.  They 
prefer  shade  at  all  periods  of  growth,  also  a 
uniform  temperature,  for  few  plants  are  so 
easily  checked  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  temperature. 
At  first  sight  the  Exacum  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  solanaceous  plant,  but  it  really  belongs 
to  the  Natural  Order  Gentianaceae.  A  some¬ 
what  peculiar  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  genus  Exacum  in  its  long  style, 
for  this  long  and  protruding  style,  which 
projects  beyond  tire  anthers,  is  curved  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  each  curve  to  be 
found  on  the  same  plant. 

Herbert  Cowley. 


THE  Abutilon  is  a  plant  that  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  seen  now  in  amateurs’  gax'dens  or 
greenhouses,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where  quite  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  the 
Fuchsia,  for  it  will  flower  for  fifteen  months 
at  a  stretch,  and  give  lovely  foliage  into  the 
bargain.  In  so  many  cold  greenhouses  where 
little  else  will  be  green  in  winter  a  few  plants 
in  different  colours  of  Abutilon  worrld  be  a 
most  valuable  addition. 

Planted  out  in  the  border  and  trained  over 
back  wall  and  across  the  roof  is  the  ideal 
position  for  one  or  more  plants.  Where  space 
is  available,  three  plants  in  white,  golden 
yellow,  and  pinky  terra-cotta  look  beautiful, 
and  if  the  lower  part  gets  bare,  which  will  not 
happen  if  properly  pruned,  one  of  the  foliage 
varieties,  either  golden  or  silver  variegated, 
being  much  dwarfer,  may  be  planted,  and 
will  quite  hide  all  ugliness,  and  give  beauti¬ 
fully-mottled  foliage  for  all  decorative  pur¬ 
poses. 

Pot  plants  may  be  grown  from  tiny  cut¬ 
tings  put  in  in  succession,  and  they  will 
flower  quite  young  and  in  small  pets,  but 
should  be  well  fed  when  pot-bound  to  yield 
best  results,  and  well  pinched  into  shape. 

Bedding. — For  outdoor  work  the  Abutilon 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  plants  that 
are  growing  too  big  for  their  positions  indoors 
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may  be  turned  out,  and  will  sooir  form  huge 
bushes  one  mass  of  flowers  ;  but  the  best 
effect  is  to1  grow  some  as  dwarf  standards, 
dotting  them  thinly  over  a  carpeting  of  some 
contrasting  flower,  such  as  Violas,  Lobelias, 
Petunias,  or  Heliotrope.  An  ideal  effect  is 
with  white  Abutilons,  with  ground  work  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Mine.  Crousse,  well 
pegged  out,  and  finished  off  with  a  thick 
bordering  of  Ageratum.  The  golden-foliaged 
variety  may  be  grown  similarly  over  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Plumbago  capensis,  edged  with  white 
Violas. 

Forms. — Abutilons  may  be  trained  into 
many  shapes — standards,  pyramids,  fans,  or 
balloons — and  look  very  graceful  grown  over- 
low  arches. 

Cuttings  may  be  inserted  outdoors  any  time 
from  June  to  August  around  the  parent  plants, 
and  lifted  when  the  beds  are  being  cleared, 
or  they  may  be  put  round  the  sides  of  a  48- 
sized  pots  in  some  shady,  spot.  '  Under  glass 
they  can  be  rooted  from  early  spring  until 


late  autumn,  in  similar  manner  to  the 
Fuchsia.  The  points  of  young  shoots  (fairly, 
but  not  too  hard)  are,  perhaps,  best,  but 
almost  any  part  will  root  if  taken  below  a 
joint,  or  with  a  heel  of  older  wood. 

Soil  . — -Good  garden  soil  will  grow  them 
quite  well  enough  for  bedding  or  ordinary- 
work,  but  where  special  results  are  desired 
the  following  is  their  especially  favourite  com¬ 
post  :  Loam,  leaf  mould,  and  plenty  of  grit, 
sand,  etc.,  together  with  a  little  sweet  cow 
manure. 

Potting — -When  plotting  allow  ample 
drainage  and  fair-sized  pots.  The  plants 
soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and,  unless  a 
large  specimen  is  required,  ample  attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering,  -both  with  clear 
and  liquid  manure,  at  the  roots,  and  frequent 
overhead  syringings  will  be  required  during 
summer.  About  once  a  week  or  less  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  warmth  of  the  house  and  general 
conditions)  in  winter  will  suffice.  Insect 
pests  are  not  usually  troublesome  on  any  well- 
grown  plants,  but  a  look-out  should  be  kept 
for  aphis  (green  fly),  for  which  fumigate  and 
syringe.  For  brown  scale  sponge  all  leaves 
and  stems  frequently  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  and  then  syringe.  Caterpillars  are 
very  tiresome  sometimes  when  planted  out, 
and  hand-picking  is  best  resorted  to  in  this 
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case,  and  for  snails  and  slugs  ;  but,  of  course, 
these  are  worse  in  some  oases  than  others. 

Varieties. — A  small  list  of  some  of  the 
best-named  sorts,  obtainable  at  most  florists 
from  about  9d.  per  good-sized  plants.  A  Is. 
packet  of  mixed  seeds  will  give  several  dozen 
plants,  and  is  interesting,  as  a-  new  colour 
may  come;  but  to  keep  the  varieties  true 
cuttings  must  be  taken. 

Boule  de  Neige,  or  “  Snowball,”  pure  white, 
with  golden  stamens  ;  Cameleon,  noli  crim¬ 
son  ;  L’Africain,  blood  red  ;  Canary,  lemon 
yellow  ;  Gold  Fleece,  deep  gold,  large  ;  Ir 
Caid,  lovely  dwarf  grower,  mauvy  pink 
flowers ;  Savitzii,  vine-shaped  golden  and 
green  leaves  ;  vexillarium,  the  climbing  kind, 
very  pretty ;  and  vitifolium,  the  hardy 
variety,  large  white  bell  flowers. 

Douglas  V.  Eelam. 

Portland  Lodge,  Worthing,  Sussex. 


How  to  stock  a  small  egg-raising  concern  is 
to  be  our  consideration  this  week.  It  is  now 
generally  known  that  pullets  lay  far  more 
eggs  than  adult  liens,  and  that  each  year  a 
hen  lives  her  usefulness  as  an  egg-producing 
unit  becomes  less  and  less.  Therefore,  it 
stands  to  reason  we  must  commence  with  the 
purchase  of  pullets.  These  pullets  should 
cost  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  each  if  bought  now, 
just  as  they  are  commencing  to  lay.  This 
means  that  £50  or  £60  has  to  be  spent  on  the 
original  stock  straight  away.  Later  on  a 
couple  of  cocks  will  have  to  be  purchased. 
These  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  fertilise  as 
many  eggs  as  will  be  needed  to  replenish  the 
stock  next  year.  If  it  is  intended  to  sell  eggs 
for  hatching  purposes,  then  an  extra  cock  or 
two  will  have  to  be  obtained. 

Replenishing  the  Stock. 

In  the  breeding  pens  one  cock  to  each  dozen 
or  fifteen  liens  will  be  all  that  is  required. 
In  an  ordinary  way,  seven  to  nine  hens  are 
run  with  a  cock,  but  my  experience  is  that  a 
greater  fertility  of  the  eggs  is  secured  when 
the  larger  number  are  in  the  breeding  pen, 
The  great  feature  in  successful  egg-raising  is 
to  have  eggs  during  the  winter  months  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  hatching  operations  should  extend 
from  December  till  June,  so  as  to  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  pullets  coming  on  to  lay  one  after 
the  other. 

Suitable  Houses. 

To  obtain  and  fix  suitable  houses  and  runs 
is  most  important  to  the  successful  keeping  of 
fowls.  Nowadays  there  is  such  a  demand  for 
poultry  houses  that  it  is  much  the  cheapest 
to  buy  the  houses  ready  made  from  one  of  the 
many  firms  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  kind 
of  thing.  At  the  recent  Dairy  Show  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  what  excellent  houses1  are  now  being 
produced  at  prices  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  meant  something  which  might, 
with  truth,  have  been  styled  cheap  and  nasty. 
Five  or  six  years  since  the  demand  for. such 
houses  was  limited.  Now  it  is  not,  and  there 
are  many  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  poultry  houses  and  runs.  This  competition 
has  brought  down  the  prices,  and  has  given 
breeders  of  poultry  really  good  houses  at 
most  reasonable  prices.  A  strong,  serviceable, 


movable  house,  to  accommodate  twenty-five 
fowls,  can  now  be  bought  for  about  60s.  or  70s. 
This  means  for  300  fowls  an  expenditore  of 
£35  or  £40  in  houses.  If  desired,  the  maker 
of  the  houses  will  also  supply  the  runs.  The 
cost  of  these  would  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  timber  used  and  the  gauge  of  the  wire  net¬ 
ting.  If,  instead  of  timber,  iron  supports  were 
used,  the  first  cost-  would  be  increased,  but 
the  gain  later  would  be  great- 

How  to  Obtain  the  Houses. 

In  getting  the  houses,  it  would  be  well  to 
ask  one  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  trade  to 
give  an  estimate  for  the  twelve  houses  re¬ 
quired,  as  it  is  more  than  likely  that  to  any¬ 
one  buying  a  dozen  or  more  houses  at  one 
time  they  would  give  preferential  charges. 
The  houses  must  be  made  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  planking,  tongued  and  grooved,  and 
covered  roof  and  sides  with  asphaltic  felt. 
This  will  afford  strength  and  comfort.  The 
internal  fittings  should  be  ventilators  and  a 
perch  only,  the  egg-boxes  being  fitted  out¬ 
side,  with  top  lids,  to  afford  easy  collection  of 
eggs.  Each  house  should  be  fitted  with 
wheels,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  easy  removal 
from  one  spot  to  another.  The  mns1  should 
be  made  so  that  they  enclose  the  houses. 
The  question  of  breed  is  one  to<  which  many 
people  give  a  lot  of  consideration,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  it,  but  that  matter  will  occupy 
more  space  than  I  have  at  command  to-day, 
and  so  of  necessity  I  leave  it  till  a  more  con¬ 
venient  time — that  is,  next  week. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Best  Variety  of  Fowl  (Joe  Brown,  Poplar). 
— The  best  variety  of  fowl  ;  that  is  what  we 


EXHIBITION 

HKY5ANJoHEMUAS. 

Watering  and  Feeding. 

In  writing  this  short  article,  I  am  desirous 
of  treating  on  the  (in  my  opinion)  chief  part  of 
Chrysanthemum-growing  for  exhibition — the 
watering  and  feeding  of  same  after  they  have 
received  the  final  potting.  As  the  time  to 
start  feeding  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  time 
they  are  potted,  I  might  say  I  am  in  favour  of 
early  potting,  starting  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  having  finished  by  the  first  week  in 
June.  My  reason  for  this  is,  I  like  to  start 
feeding  early  in  July,  so  as  to  get  as  much 
growth  as  is  possible  in  them  before  the 
formation  of  the  bud.  Some  growers 
advise  to  start  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  to  finish  by  the  end  of  that  month. 
I  think  this  much  too  late.  Of  course, 
the  condition  of  the  plant  in  the  6-in. 
pot  stage  must  be  a  guide  as  to  the  time 
to  start,  but  I  believe  in  striking  most 
varieties  early,  and  keep  them  growing  right 
from  the  start.  By  this  method  most  if  not 
all  of  them-  are  ready  for  the  final  by  the 
middle  of  May. 

Watering,  must  be  done  very  carefully  the 
first  few  weeks  after  potting.  If  the  compost 
is  not  too  dry,  and  the  ball  of  soil  from  the 
6-in.  pot  is  in  proper  condition — that  is,  moist 
enough — they  will  not  need  any  water  for  at 
least  three  days  ;  but  they  must  be  syringed 
overhead  three  times  a  day,  and  chiefly  when 
the  sun  is  hot,  as  it  is  then  they  want  it  most. 
Bain  water  should  always  be  used  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  when  possible  ;  if  not,  hard  water  should 
stand  in  a  tank  outside  not  less  than  a  day 
before  using.  When  watering  the  first  few 
times  use  a  rose  on  watering  can,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  surface  as  little  as  possible.  After 


would  all  like  to  find  out.  We  know  that 
some  are  better  than  others,  but,  even  as 
scientists  have  not  yet  discovered  perpetual 
motion,  so  have  poultry  breeders  not  found 
out  which  is  absolutely  the  best  breed  of  fowl. 
Some  breeds  are  better  than  others  as  layers, 
but  they  are  not  much  good  as  table  fowls  ; 
others  good  on  the  table  are  useless,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  as  egg-producers.  From 
your  letter  and  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
you  live,  I  should  say  that  what  you  want  is 
a  good  London  backyard  fowl  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  For  this  I  do  not  think  the  Minorca 
can  be  beaten.  It  is  a  handsome  bird  to  look 
at ;  it  does  not  lose  its  beauty  by  contact  with 
London  smoke  ;  it  lays  a  good  big  egg,  and 
plenty  of  them.  There  is  no  other  breed'  with 
the  same  qualifications. 

Keeping  Ducks  (B.  T.  E. ,  Tottenham). — I 
should  advise  you  to  give  up  the  idea  alto¬ 
gether  ;  your  accommodation  is  not  suitable 
for  duck-raising.  It  is  no  use  courting 
failure,  and  that  is  what  you  would  do, 
situated  as  you  are. 

Canary  Wheezing  (Yellow  Yorkshire).— 
Your  bird  has  probably  caught  cold.  Give  it 
ten  drops  of  glycerine  and  ten  drops  of  whisky 
in  its  drinking  water  each  day.  Also  give  it 
a  little  arrowroot  biscuit  soaked  in  hot  milk 
twice  a  day. 

Rabbit  with  Scurf  (R.  G.  A.,  Southport). 

It  is  a  result  of  feeding  too  much  on  dry 
food.  Change  the  diet,  give  a  mash  of  equal 
parts  of  barley  meal  and  middlings  each  night. 
A.  ball  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  each  rabbit.  Mix  a  dessertspoonful 
of  ordinary  brimstone  in  the  mash  each  night, 
this  quantity  of  brimstone  will  be  enough  for 
your  six  rabbits. 


first  watering,  they  will  not  need  more  at  the 
roots  for  at  least  three  or  more  days  ;  but  on 
no  account  neglect  the  spraying  overhead. 
Week  by  week  they  will  want  it  oftener,  until 
by  the  beginning  of  July  some  of  the  more 
robust  will  show  signs  of  wanting  feed. 

Only  the  experienced  grower  can  tell  when  a 
plant  is  ready  for  feeding.  We  all  know  that 
the  correct  time  is  when  the  roots  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  manure  from  the  compost  ;  and 
when  the  roots  are  travelling  freely  round  the 
pot,  then  we  know  that  they  have  exhausted 
it.  But  how  to  tell  when  they  are  travelling 
round  the  pot — that  is  the  question.  As  I 
said  above,  an  experienced  grower  can  tell  by 
the  forwardness  and  condition  of  the  plant. 
They  cannot  be  knocked  out  so1  very  well  with¬ 
out  accidents  to  the  leaves,  and  we  want  to 
keep  all  those  on  the  plant.  But  if  the  com¬ 
post  is  of  the  right  quality,  in  six  weeks’  time 
we  may  be  pretty  certain  they  are  ready. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  would  not  be  out  of 
place  here  about  the  compost  for  final  potting, 
as  a  great  deal  depends  on  this  as  to  the  time 
to  start  feeding.  The  more  manure  and 
patents  there  are  in  the  soil,  the  longer  one 
must  wait  before  starting  to  feed,  because  the 
roots  do  not  travel  so  quickly  when  the  soil  is 
rich.  Perhaps  this  sounds  a  bit  strange  to 
some  ;  all  the  same,  it  is  a  fact.  I  like  a  com¬ 
post  with  only  a  moderate  supply  of  manure, 
etc.,  iust  enough  to  cause  the  roots  to  be 
always  on  the  move  in  search  of  food,  and  to 
be  certain  of  a.  sturdy  growth.  The  reader 
will  uhderstand  by  this  that  they  will  be 
ready  long  before  the  plants  that  were  in  a 
richer  compost. 

We  will  now  suppose  them  to  be  ready  for 
feeding.  The  best  feed  to  start  them  off  with 
is  a  weak  solution  of  soot  water.  Some 
growers  recommend  equal  quantities  of  soot 
and  unslaked  lime  (of  course,  by  measure), 
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and  put  both  in  a  pail  of  water,  the  boiling 
of  the  lime,  I  suppose,  mixing  them  both  to¬ 
gether,  and  incorporating  the  soot  with  the 
water.  I  do  not  think  this  necessary.  I 
simply  get,  say,  a  6-in.  potful  of  soot,  and 
put  in  a  pail,  and  syringe  water  into  it  until 
incorporated.  This  will  be  enough  for  a  48- 
gallon  tub. 

The  next  time  give  them  a  weak  dose  of 
sheep  or  cow  manure  (in  solution,  of  course). 
Every  alternate  watering  should  be  either  soot 
or  the  other  manure  for  a  fortnight  or  so — 
that  is,  water  one  time  and  feed  the  next. 
Great  care  must  still  be  used  when  watering, 
as  some  of  the  plants  will  want  it  every  day, 
and  some  will,  perhaps,  even  miss  two  days  ; 
it  depends  on  the  robustness  of  the  plant. 
All  this  time  they  should  be  having  two 
syringings  a  day  overhead  ;  in  fact,  except  in, 
wet  weather,  they  should  have  it  until  the 
beginning  of  August  ;  and  always  use  soot 
water,  rather  weaker  than  that  which  is  used 
at  the  roots. 

When  they  have  had  a  fortnight  of  this  mild 
treatment,  it  is  time  to  start  feeding  in 
earnest — I  mean  by  this  they  would  have 
something  stronger.  Stop  the  sheep  and  cow 
manure  now,  as  it  is  too  mild  at  this  stage. 
Some  will  say,  “  Cannot  we  give  them  sheep 
manure  stronger  than  we  have  been  doing?  ’ 
To  this  I  say,  not  without  it  being  too  thick  to 
pass  freely  through  the  soil,  and  it  is  essential 
that  all  manurial  waterings  be  given  quite 
I  clear,  so  as  not  to  stop  up  the  air  passages. 
It  is  a  necessity  to  have  at  least  three  tubs 
or  tanks,  two  for  manure  to  stand  in  and  one 
for  clear  water.  Put  some  fowl  cr  pigeon 
manure  in  one  and  the  contents  of  a  stable 
tank  in  the  other.  See  that  the  fowl  manure 
is  well  dissolved  before  .using  ;  also  be  very 
careful  in  the  use  of  same,  as  it  is  stronger 
:  than  it  appears.  Start  them  off  now  with  the 
stable  tub,  and  next  day  (most  of  the  plants 
will  now  be  taking  it  every  day,  at  the  same 
I  time,  use  discretion)  give  them  some  kind  of 
artificial  manure,  and  so  on,  never  giving 
them  the  same  manure  twice  together. 

Every  watering  now  should  be  manure,  and 
do  not  be  frightened  to  give  them  some.  Do 
not  be  led  away  with  the  idea  that  feed  the 
colour  of  weak  tea  is  strong  enough.  Little 
and  often  is  not  enough  to  grow  big  blooms  ; 
it  should  be  much  and  often.  The  patent 
manure  we  use  is  Bentley’s  No.  2,  Little  and 
Ballantyne’s  fertiliser,  and  Canary  guano. 
We  have  found  these  answer  very  well  for  the 
I  purpose.  Read  the  directions  supplied  with 
the  manure,  and  start  them  off  with  double  the 
quantity  advised,  as  the  makers  generally  put 
it  little  enough.  Gradually  increase  the 
strength  of  all  manures  until  you  are  giving 
them  as  much  as  they  can  take*  If  a  weak 
plant  or  two  turns  yellow,  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  survivors  are 
benefiting  from  it.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  feed  a  ’Mum  will  take,  and  enjoy  it,  as 
it  were. 

A  few  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  large 
grower  (and  a  big  winner)  just  about  this  time 
when  he  was  feeding.  The  day  I  was  there 
|  he  had  top-dressed  with  fine  pigeon  manure, 
and  was  watering  on  top  of  that  with  a  good 
strong  dose  of  stable  stuff.  I  never  recom¬ 
mend  top-dressing  with  manure  or  patents  ; 
T  much  prefer  giving  it  to  them  in  water  ;  you 
know  then  they  get  it,  and  it  does  not  stop 
the  air. 

To  show  how  much  a  Chrysanthemum  will 
really  take,  on  about  750  plants  this  year, 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  now  (Septem¬ 
ber),  we  have  used  £cwt.  Bentley’s,  1121bs. 
Little  and  Ballantyne’s  and  a  little  Canary 
guano,  besides  the  ordinary  manures.  I  only 
mention  these  facts  to  show  that  this  Weak 
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tea  and  little  and  often  motto  is  like  giving  an 
old  toper  ginger  pop  to  make  him  drunk. 

The  feeding  should  go  on  at  this  strength 
until  the  buds  are  taken,  then  gradually  de¬ 
crease  the  strength,  as  they  do  not  require  as 
much  then.  I  am  quite  aware  I  am  treading 
on  very  tender  ground  when  I  assert  this,  as  L 
know  some  growers  who  increase  the  strength 
when  the  buds  are  taken  (there  are  some  who 
do  not  feed  at  all  until  the  buds  are  taken — 
needless  to  say,  the  latter  do  not  win  much). 

Peril aps  it  may  be  a  bit  theoretical,  but 
when  the  bud  is  taken  the  plant  has  prac¬ 
tically  finished  growing,  therefore  there  is 
not  so  much  call  on  the  roots,  and  the  foliage 
(which  should  be  like  spring  Cabbages  by  now, 
only  lai'ger  on  some  varieties)  feeds  the  bud. 
The  feeding  should  be  kept  on  after  housing, 
at  the  reduced  strength,  right  up  to  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  the  flower.  We  never  use  chemicals 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  raw  state, 
as  the  patent  manure  is  composed  chiefly  of 
that. 

The  most  difficult  time  of  watering  is  when 
the  plants  have  been  top-dressed,  there  being 
no  roots  in  the  new  soil  to  take  the  moisture  ; 
the  result  is,  the  old  soil  gets  dry  long  before 
the  surface  soil.  The  best  guide  as  to  when 
to  water  at  this  period  is  the  weather.  If  dry, 
hot  weather — and  we  generally  get  it  about 
this  time — then  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
want  it  once,  if  not  twice,  a  day.  Do  not 
be  frightened  to  water  them  now,  as  the  pots 
are  by  this  time  full  of  roots;  and  the  chances 
of  any  going  off  through  over-watering  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Again,  do  not  on  any 
account  wait  until  the  pots  ring  like  a  bell 
when  tapped  before  watering,  because  if  you 
let  them  go  to  that  stage  they  are  suffering 
something,  and  a  few  roots  scorched  means 
■ruin  to  the  plant.  Another  difficult  time  is 
during  a  spell  of  rainy  weather.  Supposing  it 
to  have  been  raining  almost  continually  three 


A  USEFUL 
DWARF-GROWING 

EVERGREEN. 

Euomjinu ?  radicans 

The  value  of  this  dwarf-growing  evergreen 
Euonymus  for  planting  in  shady  places  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the 
common  Ivy  for  covering  ground  beneath  trees 
where  Grass  does  not  grow  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Nor  is  it  for  shady  places  alone  that 
it  is  of  use,  for  it  may  be  put  to  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  it  behaves  well  in  each  case. 
For  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  it  makes  nice 
groups  ;  for  formal  beds  in  the  open  ground 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage  ;  while  for  an 
edging  to  a  bed  or  path,  it  is  almost  as  good 
as  the  common  Box,  while  it  stands  hard 
clipping  almost  as  well. 

It  is  a  Japanese  shrub,  and  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  larger-growing  E.  japonicus.  Left 
to  itself,  it  makes'  a  dense  tuft  1ft.  to  lgft. 
high  and  as  much  through.  It  is  rarely, 
though,  that  it  is  seen  so  large,  as  the  usual 
mode  of  culture  is  to  keep  it  cut  back,  or 
to  take  it  up  every  few  years  and  replant  after 
dividing  into  small  pieces.  The  leaves  are 
small,  barely  an  inch  long,  and  deep  green. 
Like  E.  japonicus,  it  is  a  very  variable  shrub, 
and  there  are  numerous  well-marked  varieties, 
of  which  the  following  are  most  distinct  :  — 
E.r.  Carrierei,  a  strong  growing  form,  with 
lai'ger  and  rounder  leaves  than  the  type,  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  varying  from  green  to 
yellow  and  green  ;  E.r.  foliis  pictis,  a  green 
and  white  variegated  form,  of  similar  growth 
to  the  type,  but  more  ornamental  ;  it  forms  a 
fine  carpet,  and  may  also  be  grown  into  nice 
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or  four  days,  such  as  we  had  in  August  of 
this  year  ;  the  plants  look  wet  on  the  surface 
— in  fact,  are  wet — but  underneath  are  very 
dry.  It  is  impossible  for  the  rain  to  penetrate 
to  any  extent  into  the  pot  on  account  of  the 
foliage  being  large,  and  consequently  keeping 
it  off  the  pot.  If  tapped  at  this  time,  the  pots 
will  generally  give  out  a  hollow  sound,  but 
will  not  ring,  as  the  wet  surface  helps  to 
deaden  the  sound  ;  but,  with  experience,  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  judge  when  a  good 
watering  should  be  given  them. 

Blood  as  a  manure  is  a  capital  thing  to  give 
’Mums,  if  one  is  in  a  position  to  get  it.  If 
within  reasonable  distance  of  a  slaughter¬ 
house,  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  butcher, 
procure  some  blood,  put  in  a  tub  with  some 
water,  and  stir  it  up  to  prevent  it  clotting. 
One  application  of  this  will  be  sufficient  each 
week,  and  should  be  used  with  discretion  as  to 
strength,  and  also  should  be  used  mostly 
before  the  buds  are  secured.  I  have  often 
been  asked,  “  Does  overfeeding  cause  damping 
in  the  flower  ?  ”  A  Chrysanthemum  should 
not  be  having  feed  very  strong  when  opening, 
therefore  the  risk  of  overfeeding  is  confined  to 
the  time  when  the  plants  are  standing  out, 
chiefly  during  July  and  August,  and  an  over¬ 
fed  plant  (in  fact,  all  weakly  plants,  which 
generally  look  yellowish)  should  be  cut  down, 
as  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  attending  to  it. 
Given  a  nice,  diy  house,  without  drip,  and 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  night  and  daj', 
also  the  watering  always  done  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  very  few  blooms  should  damp. 

Another  question  which  troubles  some  is, 
“  Do  incurved  varieties  require  as  much  feed¬ 
ing  as  Japs?”  I  think  they  do,  because  the 
incurved  varieties  of  to-day  are  quite  as  robust 
as  the  Japs,  therefore  should  have  as  much 
feeding ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be 
reduced  considerably  when  the  buds  are  taken. 

T.  J. 


little  shapely  bushes,  suitable  for  beds  of 
coloured-leaved  shrubs  ;  E.r.  micropliyllus  is 
a  variety  with  very  tiny  green  leaves  ;  and 
E.r.  Silver  Gem  is  the  most  ornamental  of  all. 
In  this  the  leaves  are  silver  and  green,  the 
silver  predominating.  In  habit  it  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  seme  of  the  forms  of  E. 
japonicus  and  E.  radicans,  the  leaves  also 
being  larger  and  differing  somewhat  from  E. 
radicans.  Instead  of  dividing  this,  as  is  done 
with  other  forms,  it  must  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings.  With  regard  to  soil,  E. 
radicans  is  by  no  means  fastidious,  as  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  that  of  a  poor,  sand}-  nature,  and 
also-  in  that  of  a  richer  quality. 

W.  Dalloiobe. 


100.000  blooms  were  on  view  at.  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  1st  inst.  In  the  fifty-eight, 
classes  there  were  over  250  entries. 

The  Boxwoon  Thees  of  Box  Hill. — Box 
Hill,  Surrey,  is  named  after  the  Boxwood 
trees  wliicli  have  from  time  immemorial  grown 
with  a  special  luxuriance  on  this  eminence. 
Authorities  say  that  this  tree — generally 
classified  as  a  shrub — is  indigenous  to  Surrey. 
Box,  indeed,  is  found  from  China  westward 
to  the  Atlantic.  Old  time  City  of  London 
turners  worked  on  this  hard,  close-grained 
wood  brought  from  Box  Hill.  It  was  used 
for  blocks  by  the  earliest  English  wood  en¬ 
gravers,  until  they  found  that  Boxwood,  with 
a  more  extensive,  surface,  could  be  imported 
from  Turkey.  .Just,  ninety  years  ago  there 
was  a  partial  clearance  of  the  growth  on  Box 
Hill.  The  valuable  wood  was  sold  by  auction 
and  fetched  £10.000. 
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9  SOCIETY  DOINGS.  © 

The  Editor  trill  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  oj  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures ,  d-c ,  oj 
Horticultural  Socictys.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are 
invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributors’  slips. 


Botanic  Society’s  Crisis. 

There  will  be  a  fight  between  the  Council  and 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  the 
meeting  -which  has  been  summoned  for  Friday  the 
24th  iiist.  The  Council  propose  to  raise  the 
Fellows’  annual  subscription  from  two  to  three 
guineas  on  the  ground  that  this  increase  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  keep  the  society  in  existence,  as  the 
liabilities  now7  extend  £30,000.  This  proposal  is 
so  drastic  and  the  financial  position  of  the  society 
so  serious  that  many  of  the  Fellows  have  embodied 
their  view's  in  a  communication  they  intend  to 
submit  to  the  Council,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein,  of  76, 
Addison  Road,  Kensington,  who  appears  to  be  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  revolt. 

The  Reforms  Needed. 

The  non-official  view  of  the  position,  as  set 
forth  in  this  communication  (the  grammar  of 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  above  suspicion),  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — Objection  is  taken 
to  the  by- law's  made  by  the  Council  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  their  own  election  which  are  “  wholly 
‘repugnant’  to  the  Charter,  and  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  before  any  tribunal.”  The  expediency  of 
encouraging  horticultural  societies  and  arranging 
for  their  flower  shows  to  be  held  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  is  urged,  as  also  the  reinstitution  of  fruit 
shows,  the  institution  of  musical  promenades  on 
the  days  the  gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
the  erection  of  a  large  floral  hall  to  serve  as  a 
winter  gardens  wherein  exhibitions  and  recep¬ 
tions  could  be  held  in  any  weather.  The  taunt 
of  the  Council  that  the  Fellows  wish  to  turn  the 
gardens  into  a  place  of  amusemeut  similar  to 
the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  is  denied.  All  that 
is  desired  is  that  the  intention  of  the  charter  shall 
be  fully  carried  out.  “  The  Gardens  are  so 
delightfully  situated,”  concluded  the  communica¬ 
tion,  “  andean  be  so  easily  made  to  serve  their 
proper  educative  purposes  that  w7e  view  with  dis¬ 
may  the  prospect  of  the  Society  coming  to  an  end.” 
If  the  charge  of  mal-administration  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Gardens  have 
been  restricted  in  their  use  to  the  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a'  comparatively  few  individuals  not 
specially  interested  in  the  science  of  botany  and 
horticulture,  thei  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Fellows 
will  record  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favour  of  the 
changes  now7  demanded. 

Rules  for  Judging. 

The  third  revised  edition  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  “Code  of  Rules  forjudging, 
and  Suggestions  to  Schedule-makers,  Judges  and 
Exhibitors,  for  use  a7  Horticultural  Exhibitions,” 
has  just  been  issued,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
tbe  offices  of  tbe  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster. 

The  Oldest  H.S. 

Writing  to  a  contemporary,  Mr.  F.  Walking- 
shaw  says,  “  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  ages  of  horticultural  societies  ?  Our  society 
— Odiharu  and  Hartley  Wintney — w7as  founded  in 
1855,  and  the  first  show  was  held  in  1856  at 
Odiham.  We  intend  celebrating  our  Jubilee 
next  year.  Do  you  know  of  any  similar  society 
which  has  existed  so  long,  and  held  a  show 
annually  w’ithout  a  break  ?  ” 

From  Time  Immemorial. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  claims  to 
have  been  in  existence  from  time  immemorial 
although  that  may  be  a  sly  allusion  to  “The 
grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife”  who,  as 
Tennyson  declares — 

“  From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

The  York  Society  was  “  Re-established  1760,”  is 
the  fragmentary  information  w7e  get  from  the 


Society’s  schedule.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  as  the  reader  will  be  probably  aware, 
was  founded  in  1804,  and  without  making  re¬ 
search,  there  occur  to  us  the  Stirling  H.S., 
instituted  in  1812,  the  Durham,  Northumberland 
and  Nev7castle-upon-Tyne  Incorporated  Botani¬ 
cal  and  Horticultural  Society,  established  in  1824, 
and  which  advertises  itself  as  the  oldest  horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  England.  The  Paisley  H.S. 
began  its  career  in  1832. 

As  to  the  specific  question  asked  as  to  show's 
held  annually  without  a  break  over  the  longest 
period,  this  year  the  Wood  bridge  H.S.  held  its 
fifty-fourth  annual  show,  the  Borough  of  Tyne¬ 
mouth  and  South  Northumberland  I’loral  and 
H.S.  its  fifty-first,  the  Finchley  H.S.,  its  forty- 
sixth,  the  Woburn  Cottage  Garden  Society  its 
forty-second,  the  Gloucestershire  Root,  Fruit  and 
Grain  Society  its  forty-second,  and  the  Whitting¬ 
ton  Floral  and  H.  S.  its  forty-first.  If  the  shows 
of  these  and  other  old  societies  were  held  con¬ 
secutively  year  after  year,  then  it  will  be  seen  the 
Odiham  and  Hartley  Wintney  Society’s  record  is 
not  unique. 

Reinstated  Gardeners. 

Last  week  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  cleverest  gardeners  employed  at  Kew 
Gardens  bad  been  discharged  owing  to  their  share 
in  the  organisation  of  a  union  of  employees  there. 
We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  men 
have  now  been  reinstated  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  next  thing  tbe  Hon. 
Ailwyn  Fellow'es  should  do  is  to  institute  an 
enquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  men.  If  they 
are  treated  with  justice  the  authorities  need  have 
no  fear  of  trade  unions. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Croydon. 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  this  is  the 
finest  show  held  by  the  Society  during  all  its  eigh¬ 
teen  years’  existence,”  said  Mr.  Alderman  G.  J. 
Allen, Mayor  of  Croydon,  at  the  opening  of  the  local 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  “  l  even  consider  tbe 
exhibits  are  better  than  those  which  were  dis¬ 
played  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Crystal  Palace.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
come  across  a  similar  expression  of  opinion  made 
at  other  Chrysanthemum  Shows,  and  though  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  odious,  the  N.C.S.  should  look  to 
its  reputation.  Certain  it  is  the  Chrysanthemums 
exhibited  by  H.S.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt  (gardener 
Mr.  F.  Bible),  and  which  were  awarded  the 
Champion  Challenge  Cup  and  took  also  the  Allen 
Silver  Cup,  were  of  a  superlative  order  of  merit. 

Great  Scott ! 

Compositors  are  funny  fellows,  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  they  often  perpetuate  make 
strange  and  amusing  reading.  The  other  day  a 
newspaper  reporter,  describing  the  seventh 
annual  show  of  the  Tullycarnett  Horticultural 
Society,  wrote:  ‘‘Specimens  of  all  the  famous 
potatoes  of  the  past  few  years  were  on  view — 
Eldorado,  The  Diamond,  The  Pearl,  Superlative, 
Million-maker,  Great  Scott,  etc.,  and  also  the 
new  varieties  Sensation  and  Marvel.”  This  is 
how  the  printer  -  man  set  up  the  sentence  : — 
“  Specimens  of  all  the  famous  potatoes  of  the 
past  few  years  were  on  view — Eldorado,  the 
diamond,  the  pearl,  superlative,  million-maker, 
and,  great  Scott !  also  the  new  varieties  sensation 
and  marvel.” 

Won’t  let  the  Secretary  Retire. 

Alderman  Allen,  who  is  president  of  the 
Croydon  society  and  in  which  he  takes  an  active 
interest,  being  himself  a  floriculturist  of  no  mean 
distinction,  alluded  to  the  announced  approaching 
retirement  of  (Mr.  Wm.  B.  Beckett,  the  popular 
secretary,  to  whose  organising  skill  and  untiring 


efforts  it  was  generally  admitted  tbe  success  of 
that  show,  as  of  many  previous  ones,  was  largely 
due.  “  Mr.  Beckett  has  hinted  at  resignation  be¬ 
fore,”  said  Alderman  Allen,  “  but  I  absolutely 
refused  to  listen  to  him.  There  are  some  who  will 
lend  him  a  hand  with  the  work,  and  no  one 
interested  in  the  society  will  allow  him  to  retire 
after  having  seen  us  safely  through  eighteen  years. 
Much  of  the  success  the  society  has  attained  is 
attributable  to  the  personality  of  our  popular 
secretary,”  and  the  speaker  went  on  to  pro¬ 
phesy  that  the  association  would  collapse  if  (Mr. 
Beckett  were  permitted  to  go.  “  But,”  he  added 
firmly,  “  we’re  not  going  to  let  him  go,”  a  deter- 
minatio  n  which  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 
After  that  Mr.  Beckett  has  no  option  but  to  stand 
by  his  admiring  friends. 

A  Hard  Working  Mayor. 

Councillor  A.  C.  Loury,  Mayor  of  Southend, 
works  with  a  vengeance.  According  to  a  report 
in  the  local  paper  he  is  stated  to  have  said, 
while  performing  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Southend  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show,  that 
during  his  year  of  office  he  had  attended  no  less 
than  538  functions  of  a  similar  description.  This 
looks  something  like  a  typographical  error.  He 
had  also,  he  said,  attended  172  meetings  of  the 
council  and  committees.  This  examplar  of 
the  strenuous  life  expressed  the  hope  that 
before  next  summer  Southend  would  have  a 
horticultural  society  of  its  own.  There  was  a 
balance  of  £50  from  the  Essex  Show,  and  he 
thought  this  might  be  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for 
this  purpose,  and  trusted  the  new  mayor  would 
open,  through  the  Press,  a  subscription  list. 

Three  good  Reasons. 

Presiding  at  the  opening  of  the  Eastbourne 
Horticultural  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
Councillor  C.  O’Brien  Harding  expressed  regret 
that  the  society  was  not  supported  so  largely  as 
it  deserved  to  be.  Having  pointed  out  what  the 
society  was  doing,  he  said  there  were  three 
reasons  why  it  should  be  supported.  Firstly,  it 
afforded  outdoor  amusement ;  secondly,  it 
enabled  men  to  spend  their  leisure  in  a  profitable 
manner;  and,  thirdly,  acquaintance  with  the 
beautiful  and  pure  forms  of  Nature  led  them  to 
better  and  higher  things. 

Garden  Cities  and  Gardening. 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Thos.  Adams, 
secretary  of  the  Garden  City  Association, 
lectured  before  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th 
inst.  After  detailing  the  aims  and  principles  of 
the  association,  the  lecturer,  by  the  aid  of  lime¬ 
light  illustrations  gave  a  description  of  the  estate 
of  Letchworth,  near  Hitchin,  in  its  original  con¬ 
dition  as  acquired  by  The  Garden  City  Pioneer 
Company.  Thereafter  he  described  the  prospective 
plan  of  the  city,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  actual 
development  up  to  the  present.  This  latter  part  of 
the  lecture  included  an  account  of  the  cheap 
cottages  exhibition  held  on  the  estate  recently. 
So  far  as  experience  has  gone  the  enterprise 
promises  to  be  a  success.  C.  C. 

Plucky  Bath  Gardeners. 

No  little  praise  is  due  ito  the  Bath  Gardeners’ 
Self-Help  Debating  Society  in  reviving  the  local 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  This  society  has  been 
in  existence  only  some  thirteen  months,  but  it 
has  already  over  250  members,  which  says  much 
for  the  energy  and  ability,  of  the  executive.  For 
many  years  the  Bath  Floral  Fete  and  Band  Com¬ 
mittee  promoted  a  similar  exhibition  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  but  the  venture  was  not  a 
success.  We  trust  the  present  effort  will  meet 
with  a  large  measure  of  success. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Monday,  the  13tlr 
inst.,  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Seven 
new  members  were  elected.  The  amount  paid  for 
sickness  since  the  last  meeting  was  £26  16s. 
Ten  members  are  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present 
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,irfie.  A  sick  member  was  granted  £1  from  the 
:onvalescent  fund.  It  is  hoped  that  many  more 
nembers  will  contribute  a  small  amount  annually 
,o  this  fund. 

Concert  in  aid  of  the  G.R.B.I, 

The  concert  annually  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
will  take  place  on  the  23rd  inst. ,  at  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Hall,  Chertsey.  This  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  help  on  a 
mod  cause  and  at  the  same  time  pass  an  enjoy¬ 
able  evening.  The  artistes  engaged  for  the 
occasion  include  Madame  Edith  Welling,  the 
popular  soprano  ;  Mr.  Edgar  Coyle,  a  tenor  of 
sound  reputation ;  Madame  Marion  Watkins, 
contralto;  Miss  Ethel  Walker,  in  humorous 
sketches  at  the  piano  ;  and  the  well-known 
‘•Hurst  and  Son”  Musical  Society  s  Orchestra. 
A  splendid  evening’s  entertainment  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  relied  upon.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  bon.  secretary  are  :Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  F.R.H.S., 
Jessamine  Cottage,  Chertsey. 

Annual  Meetings. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Durris  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Society  a  very  prosperous 
state  of  affairs  was  disclosed  in  both  sections. 
Balances  of  over  £5  in  the  industrial  and  £19  in 
the  horticultural  department  were  reported. 

Mr.  Hoyle,  the  secretary,  reported  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Committee  of  the  Crossgates 
Horticultural  Society  that  the  income  was  £566, 
of  which  £212  came  from  subscriptions,  and  the 
expenditure  was  £640,  a  loss  on  the  year,  owiug 
to  unfavourable  weather  for  the  show,  of  £74. 
The  society  have,  however,  a  balance  of  £620  in 

hand.  T  , 

Dr.  C.  E.  Brooks,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Lowd- 
ham  H.S.,  has  presented  a  balance-sheet  show¬ 
ing  that  on  the  year’s  working  there  was  a 
balance  in  hand  of  over  £6.  - 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Longton  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  shows  a  loss  of  £4  on  the  year’s 
working.  Mr.  A.  M.  Break ell-Moss  was  re¬ 
elected  as  chairman  of  committee  ;  Mr.  Sharpies, 
treasurer  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Heald  and  R.  Robin¬ 
son,  secretaries. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bath  Cottage  Gardeners 
Society,  Gleadless,  Yorks. ,  reported  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  that  the  society  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  with  a  large  increase  both 
in  membership  and  balance. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Monkton,  Prest¬ 
wick,  and  St.  Privox  (Ayr)  Horticultural  Society 
shows  that,  after  paying  all  accounts,  a  small 
! balance  is  left  to  be  carried  forward,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  James  Shanks 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  income  for  the  year  from  all  sources  of 
the  Shaw  Lands  Trust  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  Barnsley,  amounted  to  £30  15s.  6d.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  £26  5s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand,  of  £4  10s.  The  mayor  of  Barnsley  was 
elected  president,  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Beaumont  secretary. 

The  Summertown  and  Wolvercote  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Oxford,  have  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£46  2s.  2d.,  the  receipts  during  the  year  having 
amounted  to  £198  10s.  2d.,  and  (he  expenditure 
to  £152  8s.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  A.  Whittington  was 
re-elected  chairman,  Mr.  F.  R.  Pigott  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  J ohns  secretary. 

The  Ingleton  (Yorks.)  Horticultural  Society 
have  a  balance  in  hand  of  over  £15  after  the 
payment  of  all  expenses. 

The  Royston  Horticultural  Society  have  made 
a  loss  of  £12  Is.  2d.  on  the  year’s  working,  the 
gate  being  £15  less  than  last  year.  The  available 
cash  balance  in  hand  is  £3  16s.  lid.,  but  there 
are  some  outstanding  accounts  amounting  to 
£7  16s.  3d.  There  i=,  however,  property  belonging 
to  the  Society  valued  at  £38  9s.  6d. 

The  Stony  Stratford  Horticultural  Society 
have  a  balance  in  hand  of  £7  16s.  9d.  The 
balance-sheet  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  SS.  Philip  and  James’  and  St.  Mar- 
duet’s  Horticultural  Society,  Oxford,  showed 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £6  17s.  9d.  The 

reserve  fund  amounts  to  £1S  14s.  lOd.  Mr.  T.  W, 


Hull  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Johnson  assistant  secretary. 

The  expen  iture  of  the  year  incurred  by  the 
Bawdsey  and  District  Horticultural  Society 
amounted  to  £167  13s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £31  12s.  4d.,  as  eom pared  with  £73  19s.  6d. 
a  year  ago. 

The  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Gwennap 
(Cornwall)  H.S.  shows  receipts  £120  11s.,  and 
expenditure  £113  9s.  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Bray,  hon. 
sec.,  was  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  expenditure  during  the  year  of  the  East 
Oxford  Allotment  Association  amounted  to 
£73  12s.,  and  the  receipts  to  £78  19s.  4-jd. 
There  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £5  7s.  4^d.  The 
elections  of  officers  resulted  as  under  :  President, 
Councillor  W.  M.  Gray ;  treasurer,  Councillor 
R.  Kempson ;  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Hall ;  commit¬ 
tee,  Messrs.  G.  Mustoe,  Hopcraft,  Harman,  Hill, 
G.  Edney,  J.  Price,  E.  J.  Home,  F.  Tanner, 
Turner,  T.  James,  Hatton,  and  W.  Bennett. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Penhow  (Mon.)  H.S.  were 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 


Abbreviations  used. 


A.  —Association 

Am. — Amateurs 

Chy. — Chrysanthemum 

c.m.— Committee  meeting 

Cott.— Cottage  or  cottagers 

D. — District 


G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

H.  — Horticultural 

M  i. —Mutual  Improvement 
m.m.— Monthly  meeting 
S.— Society 

w.m. —Weekly  meeting 


Thus  :— 1 The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.  I.  H.  S. 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 


NOVEMBER. 

27th. — Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.). 

28th. — Conference  of  the  National  Federated 
Association  of  Fruiterers,  Florists  and 
Greengrocers  ;  Tunbridge  Wells  Chy. 
and  G.M.I.A.  (annual  dinner)  ;  Cardiff 

G. A.  (bi-m.m.) ;  Saltwood  Cott.  G.S. 
(m.m.);  Redbill,  Reigate andD.  G.M.I.A. 
(bi-m.m.). 

29th. — Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Wargrave  and 

D.  G.A.  (lecture  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall  on 
“  Economic  Plants”). 

30th. — Southampton  Royal  H.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Lee, 
Blackheath,  Lewisham  and  West  Kent 

H. S.  (m.m.);  South  Shields  FI.,  H.  and 
Industrial  S.  m.m.). 

December. 

1st. — Caterham  H.S.  (m.  and  c.m.) ;  Stockport 
H.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

2nd. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (m.m.)  ;  Blackburn  and. 

D.  H.S.  (m.m.);  Isle  of  Wight  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Liverpool  H.A.  (m.m.); 
Huddersfield  and  D.  Chy.  (m.m.) 


highly  satisfactory,  there  being  a  credit  balance 
of  about  £10.  Rev.  J.  Swinnerton  was  elected 
president;  Mr.  J.  Basham,  chairman  of  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mr.  S.  Reese  (Llanmartin)  hon. 
secretary. 

The  Whittington  Floral  and  H.S.  held  then- 
annual  supper  on  the  18th  ult.,  when  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hodgkinson,  submitted  the 
balance-sheet,  which  showed  that  the  income 
during  the  past  year  had  been  £80  0s.  8d-, 
expenditure  £79  16s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand  of  3s.  9d. 

The  Sheffield  Floral  and  H.S.  have  made  a 
loss  of  3d.  on  the  year’s  working.  They  com¬ 
menced  the  season  with  a  balance  in  hand  ot 
£16  18s.  lOd.  Their  total  receipts  were 
£261  10s.  2d.,  and  expenses,  £261  10s.  5d 

The  Godaiming  and  District  Gardeners  ALLA, 
have  a  balance  in  hand  of  £15  Is.  8d. 

Mayor  for  the  time  being  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  G.  Waters  was  re-elected  hon.  secretary, 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Sexton  hon.  treasurer. 

Recent  Lectures  and  Papers. 

“  Calceolarias,”  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Crosswell,  of 
Homewood  Gardens. — Beckenham  H.S. 


“A  Few  Winter-f lowering  Hants — Stove  an'1 
Greenhouse,”  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blake,  of 
Wokefield  Park  Gardens  — Theale  and  District 
G.A. 

“  Culture  of  the  Carnation,”  lecture  by  Mr, 
B  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
Ormskirk. — Bury  Horticultural  and  M.I. 
Society. 

“  The  Newer  Varieties  of  Potatoes,  lecture  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  J.P.,  F.R.H.S.  (of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  of  Scotland 
and  Marks  Tey) — Colchester  and  District  G.A. 

“  Apples,”  lecture  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Plum- 
stead. — Eltham  G.A. 

“Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,”  lecture  by  Mr. 

F.  Mail — Astwood  Bank  Amateur  G.S. 

“  Horticultural  Literature  in  the  Early  Part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,’  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Steven¬ 
son,  F.R.H.S.,  bead  gardener  to  the  Bournemouth 
Corporation.— Dorchester  Gardeners’  Society. 

“  The  Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  and  Gloxinia,’ 
by  Mr.  F.  Cobbett.—  Ipswich  and  District  G. 
and  Am.  M.l.A. 

“  Apples  and  their  Cultivation,”  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  ofPlumstead. — Eltham  H.A. 

“  The  Culture  of  Bulbs,”  by  Mr.  P.  Garnish.— 
Bristol  Amateur  H.S.„ 

“  Vegetable  Culture,”  by  Mr.  H.  Martin,  of 
Culham  Court  Gardens.— Wargrave  and  District 

G. A. 

“  Chlorphyll,”  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Sager,  M. A.,  of 
the  Exeter  University  College. — Devon  and 
Exetei;  G.A. 

“  How  to  Make  Villa  and  Cottage  Gardens 
Attractive,”  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Donoghue  (Bardon 
Hall). — Wakefield  Horticultural  and  Paxton 
Society. 

“  The  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  ’  by  Mr. 

E.  Hollman. — Canterbury  Gardeners’  ALLS. 
“Orchids,”  by  Air.  Gurney  Wilson,  F.R.H.S. 

- — Haywards  Heath  Gardeners’  M.l.A. 

“Daffodil  and  Narcissus,”  by  Air.  D.  Pearson, 

F. R.H.S.  (Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham).— 
Loughborough  Gardeners’  M.l.A. 

“The  Cultivation  of  Conifers,’  by  Air.  E.^ 
Stewart  (Ferndown). — Wimborne  Gardeners’ 
M.l.A. 

Much  in  Little. 

Mr.  D.  Alathews,  treasurer  of  the  Redditch 
and  District  Allotment  Gardeners’  Association 
reports  that  he  has  received  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  £8  10s..  and  that,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  Lady  Alargesson  and  Air.  L.  F. 
Lambert,  who  have  defrayed  the  whole  of  the  first 
year’s  expenses,  the  Association  have  the  amount 
of  £8  10s.  in  hand.— At  the  West  of  England 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show,  held  last  week 
at  Plymouth,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  one 
of  the  finest  judges  in  the  country  that  the 
specimens  benched  under  the  roof  of  the  Guildhall 
formed  a  decidedly  better  collection  than  that 
seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  few  days  previously. 
— At  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Blackpool 
and  Hyde  Horticultural  Society,  the  Alayor  of 
Blackpool  (Alderman  J.  Brodie)  remarked  that 
the  first  public  function  of  his  mayoral  year  was 
to’open  the  Chrysanthemum  Show,  and  he  was  clos¬ 
ing  his  year  in  a  similar  way. — The  latest  things 
in  new  Chrysanthemums  now  come  from  France, 
among  which  both  Alliance  and  Jeson^  are 
striking  yellows,  although  in  yellows  E.  S. 
Vallis  ‘holds  pride  of  place,  not  only  for  depth 
of  purity,  but  for  its  breadth  of  ten  inches.— The 
fruit  received  this  season  from  members  of  the 
Herefordshire  Growers’  Association  up  to  the 
8 tli  inst.  amounted  to  122  tons,  out  of  which  119 
tons  have  been  graded  and  packed.  The 
number  of  packets  sent  off  was  6.88,.  AH'.  J. 
Pomeroy,  of  Queen  Camel,  Somerset,  who  died  on 
the  4th  inst. ,  took  great  interest  in  the  Weston, 
Bampfylde  and  District  Flower  Show,  and  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  judges  of  gardens. 


AIr.  William  Brown,  for  three  and  a  Half 
years  foreman  at  Chapel-on-Leader,  Earlston, 
has  been  appointed  as  gardener  to  William 
Ramsay,  Escp ,  of  Bowland  House,  Stozo.  Alid- 
lotkian. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Headers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see 
Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan 


*r 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns,  the  character  and  height  of  the  fence 
or  wall  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  oj  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


How  to  Prune  Apple  and  Pear  Trees. 

Kindly  state  How  to  prune  Apple  and  Pear 
trees,  and  whether  it  is  a  simple  job  for  a  novice. 
(Novice.) 

The  pruning  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  depends 
greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
trained  and  the  age  of  the  trees.  You  do  not 
state  whether  they  are  standards,  bushes,  pyra¬ 
mid,  fan  trees  upon  the  wall  or  espaliers.  It  would 
have  simplified  matters  greatly  if  you  had  told 
us  the  shape  of  your  trees,  that  is,  the  form  of 
them.  Standard  trees  after  they  have  attained 
some  size  require  thinning  occasionally  rather 
than  pruning.  Of  course,  if  any  of  the  shoots  are 
growing  too  rampantly  and  making  the  tree  one¬ 
sided  they  would  have  to  be  shortened  back.  It 
will  also  be  apparent  that  all  dead  wood  should 
be  cut  away.  In  other  cases  where  the  shoots 
are  crowded,  if  they  have  crossed  one  another,  or 
if  they  are  weak  and  useless,  all  such  should  be 
cut  away  so  as  to  let  the  light  and  air  play  freely 
upon  those  that  are  left.  This  also  is  a  preven¬ 
tive  against  insects.  The  pruning  of  standards 
can  best  be  done  while  the  trees  are  in  leaf, 
and  might  have  been  done  in  September. 
If  the  trees  are  upon  walls  the  shoots  that  grow 
away  at  right  angles  should  he  pruned  hack  to 
two  or  three  buds  at  the  base.  The  leaders  of 
the  branches  may  he  left  at  greater  length  if 
there  is  any  wall  space  to  fill,  the  badly  ripened 
tops  being  pruned  away  or  the  shoots  shortened 
hack  to  half  their  length  if  not  very  strong.  If 
the  Pear  trees  are  grown  in  the  form  of  pyramids 
you  will  have  to  prune  so  as  to  maintain  the  form 
of  the  tree,  leaving  about  6  in.  or  so  to  extend  the 
leaders,  and  shortening  back  the  side  shoots  to 
within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  base  for  the 
production  of  spurs.  In  cases  where  there  may 
be  open  spaces  on  any  side  of  the  trees  you  could 
leave  a  shoot  of  the  side  branches  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy,  but  always  guard  against  crowding. 
When  pruning,  you  should  make  it  a  point 
always  to  cut  immediately  above  a  bud  pointing 
in  the  direction  you  wish  next  year’s  growth  to 
follow.  These  are  merely  a  few  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  forms  of  trees  we  have  just 
named,  but  if  you  could  give  us  any  information 
about  the  form  in  which  your  trees  have  hither¬ 
to  been  trained  we  could  be  more  explicit,  giving 
more  details. 

Planting  Carnations. 

Would  you  he  good  enough  to  tell  me  through 
the  medium  of  The  Gardening  World  what 
is  the  best'  time  to  plant  Carnations"  that  have 
been  propagated  by  layering.  (C.  W.  D.) 

The  best  time  to  plant  Carnations  depends 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  your  soil.  ,If"  it  is 
very  heavy,  the  best  plan  would  he  to  lift  and 
pot  up  the  layers  separately  in  60-size  pots,  win¬ 
tering  these  in  a  cold  frame,  and  then  plant'  out 
in  March.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  light 
and  well  drained,  you  could  plant  the  Carnations 
at  once  with  reasonable  hope  of  success.  Before 
planting  you  should  tread  the  soil  firmly,  as 
Carnations  dislike  a  loose  and  open  soil.  In  a 


wild  state  they  grow  naturally  upon  rocks  or 
old  walls ;  but  under  such  conditions,  would  not 
produce  the  large  flowers  which  you  desire. 
Therefore,  while  imitating  these  conditions  by 
treading  the  soil  firmly,  you  give  the  Carnations 
a  better  chance  to  pass  through  the  winter  with 
safety,  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  a  rich 
and  well-manured  soil  to  make  satisfactory  growth 
and  produce  ,  good  flowers.  Yon  will,  therefore, 
have  to  decide  whether  your  soil  is  sufficiently 
light  and  well  drained  to  ensure  success  by  plant¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time. 

Chinese  Sacred  Lily. 

I  have  got  some  bulbs  of  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily,  hut  feel  uncertain  about  the  best  way  to 
grow  it.  Does  it  require  much  heat,  or  can  it  he 
grown  in  a  window  or  a  room  where  a  fire  is  kept 
burning  during  the  day  and  evening?  (Mildred.) 

No  fire  heat  at  all  is  necessary,  as  the  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily,  being  a  variety  of  Narcissus  Tazetta, 
is  practically  hardy  or  very  nearly  so.  Indoors 
or  under  glass,  however,  it  would  get  all  the 
shelter  it  requires  without  having  recourse  to  fire 
heat.  The  presence  of  a  fire  in  the  room  would 
not,  however,  be  objectionable,  as  the  bulbs  would 
he  placed,  in  the  window.  Light  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  than  artificial  heat,  and  you  can¬ 
not  too  fully  expose  the  plants  at  all  stages  of 
their  growth  to  light.  Except  in  severe  frost  the 
bulbs  may  he  stood  close  to  the  glass.  You  can 
either  grow  the  bulbs  in  a  light  sandy  soil  in 
the  same  way  as  Hyacinths  or  you  can  place  the 
bulbs  in  an  ornamental  basin  of  some  sort,  and 
place  some  fine  gravel  in  the  bottom  with  the 
object  of  keeping  the  bulbs  steady.  Sufficient 
water  may  also  be  put  in  the  basin  to  cover  the 
gravel,  and  into  the  gravel  the  bulbs  will  throw 
plenty  of  roots  to  keep  them  steady-  when  the 
leaves  and  stems  become  heavy. 

Wintering  Dahlias. 

Last  year  we  lost  the  greater  part  of  our 
Dahlias  during  the  winter.  We  have  not  a 
greenhouse  to  store  them,  and  in  an  outhouse  the 
tubers  rotted  away.  Is  it  possible  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter  without  heat.  (C.  W. 
"Williams.) 

It  is  possible  to  give  the  tubers  too  much  heat 
in  winter,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  is  of  a  dry¬ 
ing  nature.  The  tubers  would  gradually  lose 
their  moisture  under  such  conditions,  and  in 
spring  would  be  as  dead  as  if  they  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  damp  under  cold  and  moist  conditions. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  dig  them  up  at  once, 
if  not  already  done,  and  place  them  in  a  house  or 
structure  from  which  frost  is  excluded  until  the 
roots  have  dried  and  lost  a  little  of  their  super¬ 
fluous  moisture.  After  this  we  have  seen  them 
stored  in  barrels  and  stood  in  a  dry  room  of  an 
outhouse,  where  fire  heat  was  seldom  used  in  the 
winter  time,  and  the  tubers  came  through  the 
winter  in  perfect  condition  in  most  cases.  During 
winter  it  is  advisable  to  take  out  all  of  the  roots 
from  the  barrels  in  order  to  observe  their  condi¬ 
tion.  If  any  roots  show  signs  of  damp  or  rotting 


they  should  be  removed  before  returning  the  rest 
of  them  to  the  barrel  again.  During  the  severe 
frost  in  such  a  place  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  cover  up  the  barrel  with  straw.  If  there  is 
any  danger  from  rats  or  mice  a  lid  should  be  kept 
on  the  top,  but  that  might  have  some  small  holes 
to  allow  the  escape  of  any  moisture  that  may  be 
generated  in  the  barrel.  If  they  remain  sound 
under  these  conditions  till  the  end  of  December 
you  may  conclude  they  are  practically  safe  till 
you  require  to  start  them  in  heat  in  spring. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Discoloured. 

i  have  enclosed  some  Chrysanthemum  leaves 
which  are  affected  with  a  disease  of  some  kind. 
The  disease  starts  sometimes  at  the  top  of  the 
leaf,  and  works  downwards,  and  sometimes  at 
the  bottom  and  works  upwards.  Would  you 
kindly  let  me  have  your  opinion  what  this  is 
through  your  correspondence  column?  (Dum¬ 
fries.) 

We  have  examined  the  leaves  you  sent  us, 
and  failed  to  find  any  fungus  producing  disease. 
The  leaves  are  punctured  in  places  by  some  of 
the  plant  bugs,  hut  we  do  not  think  the  wither¬ 
ing  of  portions  of  the  leaves  was  due  to  this  except 
locally  around  the  spots.  It  is  evidently  some 
trouble  coming  from  the  roots  due  to  the  drainage 
being  bad  or  to  over-feeding,  and  most  likely  the 
latter.  As  a  rule,  Chrysanthemums  are  over-fed 
and  over- watered,  which  is  much  the  same  thing 
by  keeping  the  roots  always  in  a  saturated  con¬ 
dition  and  preventing  them  from  perform¬ 
ing  their  proper  functions.  The  result  is  that 
the  leaves  turn  yellow.  When  this  happens  it  is 
seldom  worth  while  keeping  the  plants  showing 
this  malady,  so  that  they  should  be  destroyed 
and  only  the  good  ones  kept.  It  is  a  case  for 
careful  discernment  in  watering,  so  that  no  more 
should  be  given  than  the  plants  are  capable  of 
properly  utilising. 

Apple  Trees  for  Small  Garden 

I  propose  shortly  planting  some  Apple  trees, 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  kind  to  have.  I  want  a  good  crisp 
eating  Apple.  How  many  trees  could  1  profit¬ 
ably  plant  on  the  ground  shown  in  the  sketch 
enclosed  ?  I  should '  want  to  use  the  ground  for 
vegetables.  What  kind  of  slow-growing  tree 
would  you  recommend  ?  (H.  T.  Gentry.) 

According  to  the  plan,  you  could  only  grow 
seven  Apple  trees  in  the  space  so  as  to  leave  suf¬ 
ficient  room  to  grow  vegetables  between  them. 
You  can  only  grow  two  rows  of  three  trees  each 
in  the  long  way  of  the  garden,  running  from  the 
house  down  to  the  fowl  house.  The  outer  one  of 
each  row  should  be  3  ft.  at  least  from  the  path, 
and  the  one  in  the  middle  would  make  the  trees 
12  ft.  apart.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plan 
another  tree  could  be  got  in,  making  seven.  If 
you  decide  to  have  the  trees  all  of  the  same  kind, 
as  you  evidently  propose  to  do,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  which  is  the  finest 
quality  Apple  all  round  for  dessert  purposes.  Be 
careful  to  ask  your  nurseryman  to  have  them 
grafted  on  _  the  Paradise  stock.  The  trees  will 
then  grow  slowly  and  come  into  bearing  the  first 
or  the  second  year  after  planting.  If  used  not 
later  than  November,  the  fruit  is  quite  crisp,  and 
though  it  becomes  a  little  softer  towards  Christ¬ 
mas,  it  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  may  be  used 
till  March  if  properly  kept  in  a  cool  fruit  room. 
Ribston  Pippin  is  more  crisp  and  acid,  but  it  is 
somewhat  liable  to  canker,  otherwise  it  would 
no  doubt  please  you  admirably. 

Beech  Hedge  Dying  in  Places. 

“M:  B.”  encloses  a  piece  of  old  Beech  hedge. 
Parts  of  the  hedge  have  appeared  blighted  and 
withered  this  summer  and  autumn.  She  will  be 
glad  to  learn  from  the  Editor  if  he  considers  the 
damage  has  been  done  by  lightning  or  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  old  age,  or  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
disease  that  might  be  cured.  The  hedge  looks 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  is  about  8  ft. 
high,  and  until  this  year  has  always  been  beau¬ 
tiful.  Every  care  lias  always  been  bestowed  on 
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it,  and  it  is  regularly  clipped  to  keep  it  bushy 
|  and  thick. 

We  do  not  think  the  tree  has  been  killed 
either  by  lightning  or  old  age.  if  there  is  any 
disease,  it  must  be  at  the  root.  We  know  that 
Beech  trees  sometimes  fail  at  the  root,  and  the 
tree  dies  without  apparent  cause.  This,  in  the 
case  of  large  trees,  is  sometimes  due  to  long 
continued  drought,  and  sandy  soil,  but  in  other 
cases  the  roots  may  be  in  a  stagnant  medium 
where  the  continued'  moisture  prevents  them  from 
performing  their  functions.  The  Beech  is  a  long- 
nved  and  very  hardy  tree,  but  where  it  thrives 
best  is  in  soil  that  is  heavy  and  inclined  to  clay, 
but  usually  of  moderate  depth  and  well  drained 
beneath.  There  is  no  possibility  of  curing  a 
tree  when  the  roots  decay,  and  ihe  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  lift  the  dead  trees,  have  the 
ground  well  trenched  in  the  gap,  and  then  plant 
some  young  trees  to  fill  the  gap,  say  trees  about 
3  feet  or  4  feet  high.  If  carefully  lifted  and 
planted,  these  would  soon  make  good  the  defects 
in  the  hedge.  While  the  ground  is  being 
trenched,  it  would  be  well  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  sub-soil  whether  it  is  wet,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  a  poor  and  hungry  nature.  If  wet,  a 
drain  should  be  dug  along  one  side  of  it  so  as  to 
take  away  the  superfluous  moisture.  If  hungry 
1  and  poor,  get  some  heavy,  loamy  soil  to  take 
the  place  of  the  natural  material  which  should 
be  conveyed  away  elsewhere. 

Sprig  of  Berries. 

No.  1  of  the  enclosed  specimens  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  Hawthorn  tribe,  but  I  would  be  elad 
|  if  you  could  tell  me  the  variety.  I  am  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  send  any  leaves,  but  this  is 
on’y  part  of  a  fruiting  branch  I  got  a  present  of. 
I  suppose  it  could  be  grown  from  seed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  Hawthorn.  (C.  W-  P.) 

The  specimen  sent  us  is  Crataegus  orientalis. 
It  makes  a  small  tree  about  15  feet  high,  and  can 
,  be  reproduced  from  berries  or  haws  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Hawthorn.  You  should  squeeze  them 
1  and  clear  them  from  the  pulp  at  once,  and  then 
■!  put  the  seeds  either  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  latter  case 
I  you  should  place  them  where  they  could  lie  over 
:i  -a  year  if  necessary,  as  they  may  or  may  not 
germinate  next,  spring.  It  is  usual  with  the 
common  Hawthorn  to  place  the  berries  in  a  heap 
in  the  open  for  a  year  in  order  to  allow  the  pulp 
to  decay ;  hut  we  presume  you  have  only  a  few 
berries  which  you  can  deal  with  in  the  way 
stated.  Mark  the  snot  if  sown  out  of  doors  and 
:  exercise  patience  till  the  seedlings  make  their 
appearance. 

Chrysanthemums  Going  Blind. 

I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  what 
has  caused  the  shoots  of  my  Chrysanthemums, 
this  year,  to  go  blind  like  the  one  enclosed.  The 
varieties  I  have  noticed  that  have  gone  this  way 
!  are  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Rundle,  and  Nivens.  I 
i  grow  about  forty  varieties  and  they  have  all  done 
well  except  the  three  named.  Is  it  an  insect  that 
causes  the  shoots  to  stop  growing?  (C.  W.  P.) 

An  examination  of  the  shoots  showed  that 
some  of  the  plant  bugs,  possibly  the  frog  hopper, 
must  have  been  busy  on  the  plants  away  back 
in  August.  They  had  been  puna* need  while 
still  in  bud,  and  after  their  expansion  they  show 
the  damage  greatly  enlarged.  No  doubt,  at  the 
same  time  these  insects  injured  the  flower- bud 
in  the  centre  of  the  leaves.  This  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  to  various  Chrysanthemums  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  variety.  The  principal  remedy  is  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  plants  during  July  and  August 
when  these  insects  are  most  active.  If  you  find 
frog  spittle  on  the  shoots,  vou  will  also  find  a 
i.  grub  inside  it,  and  this  should  be  destroyed.  If 
,  very  numerous,  it  would  probably  he  sufficient 
••  to  wash  away  the  spittle  by  driving  water  forcibly 
I  upon  the  plants  by  means  of  the  garden  engine  or 
syringe.  If  the  grubs  are  exposed  to  sunshine 
they  soon  get  killed  as  they  are  very  tc-r.der- 
skinned.  A  good  outlook  should  also  he  kept 
for  the  perfect  insect  and  have  it  destroyed 
if  you  can 
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Liquid  Manure  for  Roses. 

Would  newly-planted  Roses  derive  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  liquid  manure  applied  to  the  soil  during 
winter?  I  know  it  gives  good  results  in  summer. 
(N.  W.  D.) 

Liquid  manure  may  be  applied  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Roses  even  in  winter  if  the  soil  is 
at  all  holding,  as  it  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  Roses.  We  should  not  apply  it  to 
plants  that  have  recently  been  lifted  or  trans¬ 
planted,  because  the  roots,  being  in  a  mutilated 
condition,  and  the  soil  loose,  the  liquid  would 
most  likely  be  more  prejudicial  to  their  welfare 
than  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  old  Roses  already 
well  established,  you  can  apply  the  manure  with 
advantage  at  any  time  during  winter,  and  the 
noil  will  retain  the  valuable  and  feeding  pro¬ 
perties  of  the*  manure. 

Name  of  Plant  for  Edging-. 

Please  let  me  know  through  the  pages  of  The 
Gardening  World  what  the  enclosed  plant  is  and 
if  it  is  hardy.  Would  it  be  suitable  for  making 
edgings  to  garden  paths?  (M:  Sage.) 

Ihe  plant  is  generally  known  as  Lavender 
Cotton,  and  the  botanical  name  is  Santolina 
Chamaecyparissus.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  most 
parts  of  this  country,  except  where  very  much 
exposed  to  severe  frost  and  wind.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  employed  as  edgings 
to  garden  paths,  but  if  the  soil  is  at  all  fertile 
it  would  require  trimming  more  than  once  in  a 
season  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  The  clipping  or 
pruning  would,  however,  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  fresh  growth,  and  that  would  he 
effective  on  account  of  its  white  or  grey  colour. 
We  should  not  subject  it  to  the  same  close  prun¬ 
ing  as  Box,  but  should  prefer  to  let  it  grow  some¬ 
what  more  freely  and  merely  regulate  it  with  the 
knife  now  and  again  by  cutting  back  the  more 
rampant  shoots  so  as  to  preserve  an  even  outline 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  straggling  and 
irregular. 

Handy  Stand. 

The  designer  of  the  handy  stand  figured  on  p. 
837  was  Mr.  R.  C.  Hammond,  and  the  omission 
of  his  name  at  the  end  of  the  article  was  due 
to  some  oversight. 

Palm  Leaves  Dying. 

M.  Thomas  would  be  pleased  if  the  Editor 
would  say  why  the  Palm  leaf  enclosed  dies  off  at 
the  tips  and  finally  altogether.  It  is  grown  in 
a  room  near  the  window,  and  is  well  looked  after 
with  water. 

It  is'  of  quite  common  occurrence  for  the  leaves 
of  Palms  in  rooms  to  become  brown  and  die  away 
at  the  tips.  Plants  obtainable  from  the  growers 
have  usually  been  brought  along  hurriedly  in 
houses  with  a  high  temperature  and  steaming 
with  moisture.  This  makes  the  plant  soft,  so 
that  when  brought  into  a  room  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  always  dry  the  leaves  suffer,  and  the 
tips  being  the  thinnest  and  less  able  to  bear  the 
dry  atmosphere  they  begin  to  die  away  there.  If 
you  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  where  the 
plants  can  be  kept  under  more  genial  conditions 
during  the  summer  months  it  would  harden  their 
tissues,  so  that  they  would  stand  better  ivhen 
taken  into  a  room  in  autumn  and  winter.  Few  of 
tine  Palms  are  well  adapted  for  keeping  constantly 
in  rooms  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  and  also 
because  the  heat  in  the  room  is  not.  sufficient  to 
start  a  fresh  growth  of  leaves.  During  the  wannest 
part  of  summer  it  is  certainly  high  enough,  but 
the  temperature  ought  to  be  higher  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  Palms  to 
push  up  fresh  leaves.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  he  remedied  in  dwelling-houses. 

Raspberry  for  Small  Garden. 

What  is  the  best  Raspberry  you  would  recom¬ 
mend  for  a  small  garden,  stating  also  the  best 
time  to  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  soil? 
(M.  S.  Hill.) 

The  variety  Superlative  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  most,  fruitful  and  best  all-round  for  general 
cultivation.  It  would  therefore  answer  the  pur¬ 
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pose  in  a  small  garden,  and  should  Ire  planted  in 
a  situation  where  the  soil  remains  fairly  moist. 
A  little  shade  would  be  no  disadvantage  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  cool  and  moist.  You  can  plant  it 
at  any  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  hut  you 
should  have  the  ground  prepared  previously,  so 
that  it  will  have  settled  down  firmly  before  you 
commence  to  plant.  The  soil  should  be  dug”  or 
trenched  18in.  to  2ft.  deep,  working  in  plenty 
of  well-decayed  cow  manure  between  the  layers 
of  soil.  After  the  sod  has  settled  down,  say  in 
the  course  of  ten  days,  you  can  then  plant  the 
Raspberries  in  lines  at  3ft.  apart  and  4ft.  to  5ft. 
between  the  lines.  You  cannot  expect  to  get  any 
fruit  the  first  year,  so  that  the  canes  should  be 
cut  down  within  18in.  of  the  ground.  That  will 
give  greater  encouragement  to  the  production  of 
strong  suckers  next  summer  that  will  make  fruit¬ 
ing  canes.  There  is  another  method  of  planting 
them  which  is  very  popular  with  many  gardeners — 
namely,  to  stretch  wires  along  the  lines  and  train 
the  canes  upon  these.  In  such  a  case  they  might 
be  planted  2ft.  apart,  so  as  to  cover  the  wires 
at  regular  distances  apart  by  retaining  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  canes  when  pruning  in 
■winter. 

Single  Chrysanthemums. 

The  medium-sized  flowers  most  take  my  fancy, 
so  that  as  I  want  to  increase  my  stock  please 
name  some  singles  that  would  give  variety,  and 
much  oblige.  (A  Constant  Reader.) 

We  think  that  the  following  would  suit  your 
purpose,  namely.  Annie  Holden,  primrose  yellow; 
Miss  Rose,  bright  rose,  fading  to  pink ;  Mary 
Anderson,  white,  or  slightly  tinted  with  pink  oc¬ 
casionally,  if  grown  in  the  open  air ;  Belle  of 
Weybridge,  bronzy-crimson ;  Mabel  Goacher, 
white  ;  Ladysmith,  bright  rosy-pink  ;  Scarlet  Gem, 
scarlet ;  Paris  Daisy,  dwarf,  with  white  flowers  ; 
1  ellow  Jane,  light  yellow  ; '  Lady  Daisy,  a  small 
white  flower;  Edith  Pagram,  pink,  small,  and 
rather  late ;  and  Christmas  Cheer,  white. 

Planting  Ixias. 

Last  summer  I  was  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  Ixias,  and  ordered  some  bulbs.  I 
understand  they  are  not  quite  hardy.  When 
should  the  bulbs  he  planted,  and  what  depth 
should  they  be  put  in  the  soil?  (R.  M.  Hender¬ 
son.) 

They  might  have  been  planted  earlier,  but  the 
present  is  still  in  good  time.  You  should  select  a 
warm,  sheltered  position,  and  a  light  and  sandy 
soil  if  planted  in  the  open.  It  is  not  very  often, 
however,  that  bulbs  are  now  planted  in  the  open 
to  begin  with,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  sheltered  position  cannot  always  be  got 
for  them.  The  difficulty  with  Ixias,  as  with  many 
other  Cape  bulbs,  is  that  they  start  growing  too 
early  for  our  climate,  especially  if  we  get  aspell 
of  mild  weather  to  he  succeeded  by  hard  frost. 
This  destroys  the  foliage,  and  thereby  cripples 
the  bulbs.  If  you  have  any  considerable  number 
of  bulbs,  we  should  advise  you  to  make  up  a  bed 
in  a  cold  frame,  using  about  6in.  of  soil,  which 
should  consist  of  mellow,  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with 
about  a  half  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.  This  com¬ 
post  or  mixture  could  be  made  up  or  mixed  before 
putting  it  into  the  frame.  This  could  then  be  spread 
equally  over  the  frame,  and  trodden  down  to 
make  it  fairly  firm.  The  bulbs,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  might  be  3in.  under  the  surface,  but  in 
the  open  a  little  deeper.  The  sash  of  the  frame 
might  be  left  open  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
favourable,  without  severe  frost,  heavy  rain,  or 
snow.  This  would  tend  to  keep  the  bulbs  at  rest 
until  the  weather  becomes  finer.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  to  elevate  the  sash  upon  bars  of  wood, 
so  as  to  throw  the  rain  off  and  allow  plenty  of  air 
night  and  day.  As  the  plants  come  into-  flower 
you  can  then  shelter  them  by  means  of  thesashes 
as  it  becomes  necessary,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Some  people  grow  them  and  flower 
them  in  pots,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Hyacinths 
or  Tulips.  Others  grow  them  in  pots  until  they 
reach  the  flowering  stage  or  nearly,  and  then 
plant  them  in  the  open  ground,  forming  a  bed  of 
them  in  May  or  June,  when  the  weather  becomes 
settled.  Yqu  can  then  enjoy  the  full  beauty  ot 
them  until  they  go  out  of  flower,  when  the  bed 
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can  be  refilled  with  later  flowering  bedding  plants 
held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose.  If  you  select  t-o 
grow  them  in  pots,  the  compost  already  mentioned 
will  answer  tolerably  well.  The  point  is  to  have 
the  soil  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  superfluous 
moisture  to  pass  away.  The  bulbs  need  only  to 
be  inserted  about  an  inch  and  a  half  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  pots,  thus  giving  them  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  making  their  new  bulbs. 

Plants  of  Echinacea  purpurea. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  from  whom  I  can 
order  some  plants  of  Echinacea  purpurea,  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  supplement  to  The  Gardening 
World,  November  4th?  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Place.) 

All  nurserymen  who  grow  large  collections  of 
herbaceous  plants  would  be  almost  certain  to 
have  this  one.  These  names  you  can  find  among 
the  advertisers  in  The  Gardening  World. 

Should.  Lachenalias  be  Plunged. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  Lachenalias  should 
be  plunged  in  peat  (my  substitute  for  cocoanut 
fibre)  like  other  bulbs?  I  never  plunge  Freesias, 
and  thought,  perhaps,  Lachenalias  went  under 
the  same  rule.  (C.  W.  P.) 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  plunge  any  bulbs 
at  all  when  potted  if  it  were  not  for  the  practice 
of  potting  large  bulbs  almost  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  When  these  commence  to  grow  the 
large  number  of  roots  they  produce  causes  the 
bulbs  to  be  raised  quite  out  of  the  soil.  In  the 
case  of  Freesias,  the  bulbs  are  small,  and  are 
placed  some  distance  below  the  surface.  The 
same  would  apply  to  Lachenalias,  so  that  you  can 
either  plunge  them  in  peat  or  not,  as  you  think 
fit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  covered, 
but  if  you  do  plunge  them  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  them  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
make  their  appearance  above  the  soil,  otherwise 
they  will  get  unnecessarily  drawn  up.  The  best 
plan,  we  think,  would  be  to  treat  them  as  you  do 
Freesias. 

New  Raspberry  Plantation. 

As  a  constant  reader  and  admirer  of  The 
Gardening  World,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour 
to  have  a  reply  to  the  following.  I  planted  last 
year  about-  half  an  acre  of  Raspberry  canes  in 
new  ground,  double  dug,  in  rows  6ft.  wide,  the 
canes  set  a  foot  apart,  cut  hard  back,  and  have 
sent  up  a  good  row  of  suckers.  What  width 
should  the  rows  ultimately  become  ?  Also  how 
far  apart  should  the  canes  be  left  for  fruiting  to 
be  shortened  back  without  tying?  (T.  Tidball.) 

The  actual  width  of  open  space  between  the 
rows  is  largely  a  matter  of  discretion,  but  the 
wider  the  space  the  better.  There  should  be  at 
least  4  ft.  between  the  two  nearest  canes  across 
the  row,  and  certainly  there  should  not  be  less 
than  3  ft.,  both  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a 
free  passage  of  air  and  also  proper  room  for 
hoeing,  cleaning,  gathering  the  fruit  and  other 
operations.  On  this  system  of  culture  you  should 
have  a  space  of  15  in.  between  the  canes  and 
certainly  not  less  than  a  foot  as  the  fruiting 
branches  produce  a  good  thicket  of  shoots  and 
leaves.  Grown  in  this  manner  the  canes  are 
usually  cut  back  to  3  ft.  in  height.  Weak  ones 
would  have  to  be  cut  shorter  to  stand  without 
support. 

White  Chrysanthemum. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me 
through  The  Gardening  World  the  name  (and 
where  to  obtain  same)  of  a  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  white,  not  a  small  flower,  medium  sized, 
rather  large,  but  not  too  large.  (Novice, 
Finchley.) 

We  presume  that  you  require  what  is  known 
as  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant — in  this  case  a 
Chrysanthemum.  There  are  numerous  .varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  in  gardens,  and 
every  grower  of  herbaceous  plants  keeps  some  of 
these  varieties.  If  wanted  for  cut  flowers  or 
decorative  purposes  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  them,  but  C.  maximum  King 
Edward  is  probably  the  largest,  and  if  you  do  not 
require  a  flower  of  the  largest  size,  but  of  medium 


proportions,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  ask  your 
nurseryman  to  let  you  have  a  variety  of  C. 
maximum  of  medium  size.  None  of  the  varieties 
are  small,  so  that  any  other  variety  except  that 
we  have  named  would  probably  meet  your  wishes. 
There  is  another  species  which  produces  smaller 
blooms,  namely,  C.  uliginosum,  which  we  figured 
on  p.  867  of  The  Gardening  World.  This 
grows  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
about  1^  in.  to  2  in.  across.  Any  nurseryman 
who  has  a  good  collection  would  have  both  of 
these  plants. 

Green  Tomatos. 

A  quantity  of  Tomatos  of  good  size  failed  to 
ripen  in  the  garden,  till  frosty  nights  compelled 
me  to  gather  them.  I  have  been  told  they  can 
be  ripened  indoors.  Would  you  say  how  this  can 
be  done  through  your  valuable  paper?  (C.  West.) 

If  the  Tomatos  have  not  been  injured  with 
frost,  they  will  yet  ripen  or  colour  up  sufficiently 
to  be  fit  for  cooking  purposes.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  highly-flavoured  Tomatos  fit  for  table, 
such  as  those  ripened  under  the  effect  of  sunlight. 
For  cooking  purposes,  however,  those  that  are 
fairly  well  advanced  to  the  ripening  state  will  yet 
prove  useful  in  the  kitchen.  You  should  lay 
them  out  in  one  layer  in  shallow  boxes  or  trays, 
standing  these  in  a  greenhouse  or  some  house 
where  frost  will  be  excluded  and  the  Tomatos 
have  the  advantage  of  light  and  a  little  heat. 
Even  if  you  have  not  this  convenience,  they  might 
be  placed  in  some  warm  and  dry  position  in  the 
kitchen  or  elsewhere,  according  to  convenience. 
If  within  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  kitchen 
range  it  will  prevent  the  fruits  from  damping, 
while  they  gradually  attain  their  colour 

The  Blue  Passion  Flower. 

I  should  like  some  information  about  Dow  to 
grow  the  blue  Passion  Flower,  which  is  said 
to  be  hardy?  Would  it  do  well  on  a  garden 
arch?  (C,  C.  Wilkins.) 

The  common  Passion  Flower  (Passifiora 
caerulea)  is  practically  hardy  in  the  south  and 
west,  or  practically  in  most  places  near  the  sea. 
It  is  liable,  however,  to  get  killed  in  very  severe 
winters.  The  best  place  for  it  is  on  a  high  stone 
or  brick  wall,  and  looks  well  on  the  front  of  a 
dwelling-house.  The  aspect  should,  however,  be 
facing  the  south  at  midday  or  somewhere  near 
that  aspect,  so  as  to  properly  ripen  the  wood. 
It  might  live  for  a  season  or  two  on  an  arch,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  get  killed  in  such  a  situation 
than  if  planted  against  a  wall  where  it  will  be 
kept  warm  and  the  roots  in  a  fairly  dry  medium. 

Names  of  Plants. 

_(C.  W.  P.)  1,  Crataegus  orientalis  (see  pre¬ 
vious  page);  2,  Pteris  hastata  macrophylla ;  4, 
Carex  brunnea  variegata  (a  Sedge,  not  a  Grass) ; 
5.  Arundinaria  auricoma. — (T.  W.)  1,  Viburnum 
Tinus  ;  2,  Pieris  floribunda  ;  3,  Arbutus  Unedo  ; 
4,  Olearia  Haastii, — (R.  J.  Barber)  1,  Osmunda 
regalis  palustris ;  2,  Lastrea  arist-ata ;  3,  Cyrto- 
miuni  falcatum ;  4,  Onoclea  sensibilis ;  5,  Pteris 
seaberula ;  6,  Onyohium  japonicum. — (0.  R. 
Hedges)  1,  Danaea  racemosa ;  2,  Asparagus 

medeoloides  (often  named  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides) ;  3,  Gasteria  verrucosa;  4,  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum ;  5,  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
variegatus. — (A.  B.  R.)  1,  Pavetta  borbonica ;  2, 
Abutilon  Thompsoni ;  3,  Azalea  indica  amoena. 


Presentation  to  an  Edinburgh  Nursery 
Manager. — Mr.  William  Lamont,  nursery 
manager  to-  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beechhill  Nur¬ 
series,  Murrayfield,  was,  on  Monday  the  13th 
inst.  waited  upon  in  the  Abbotsford  Cafe  by 
a  large  company  of  horticulturists  and  friend's 
and  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  albert, 
travelling  bag,  and  umbrella,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  leaving  the  district  to  take  up  business 
in  the  west.  Mr.  .T.  D.  Adair,  in  making  the 
presentation,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  energy, 
skill,  and  success  of  Mr.  Lamont,  who  made  a 
suitable  ieply  and  a  happy  evening  was  spent. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  ail  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signer! . . . . . 

Addresi  . . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  ot  this  insurance  Is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 


December  2,  1905. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  Potato  still  holds  the  first  place  among  edible  tubers.” — Filmorin. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative,” 
etc.,  etc. 
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An  appreciation  of  the  Climbing  Rose. 

V  hen  we  have  learned  the  wonderful  value, 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  of  the  generous 
use  of  climbing  Roses  and  other  subjects,  we 
have  gone  far  in  mastering  the  secret  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  garden.  In  the  ordinary  small 
garden  the  pergola  is  quite  out  of  place  and  in 
every  way  unsuitable,  but  not  so  the  use  of 
arches  and  posts,  about  which  the  climbing- 
subjects  may  be  trained. 

Much  beauty  and  picturesqueness  result 
from  breaking  the  dead  level,  and  this  applies 
more  especially  to  the  small  town  and  suburban 
gardens  where  the  crude  hard  lines  of  the 
straight  sides  and  palings  need  in  some  way  to 
be  balanced  so  that  their  aggressiveness  is  less 
apparent.  In  a  small  slip  of  garden  there  is 
not  much  object  in  attempting  anything  but 
straight  paths  ;  but  if  these  are  made  as  long 
as  possible,  and  are  spanned  at  fairly  close 
intervals  by  arches,  then,  as  we  look  down  the 
long  vista,  a  wonderfully  pretty,  and  even 
beautiful,  effect  is  the  result.  In  the  garden 
surrounded  by  palings  there  is,  if  it  is  to  have 
a'ny  real  beauty  the  need  of  objects  to  raise  the 


eye,  at  any  rate  to  a  height  equal  to  the  palings 
themselves,  and  arches  or  posts  are  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  achieving  this 
end. 

Preparing  the  Soil. 

Every  year,  too,  the  inducement  to  grow 
climbing  Roses  becomes  greater,  because  so 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  them  that 
the  varieties  now  obtainable  have  great  beauty 
to  recommend  them.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  we  will  suppose  that  a  dozen  climb¬ 
ing  Roses  are  desired  for  arches  or  posts.  The 
question  arises,  how  shall  we  set  to  work  to  give 
them  a  fair  start  1  We  want  in  due  time  our 
arches  covered  with  dense  masses  of  bloom  and 
to  have  strong  growing,  healthy  specimens. 
First,  then,  let  me  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Roses  need  an  ample  root  run.  If  the  subsoil 
is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface  it  is 
not  likely  that  so  hungry  and  vigorous  a  subject 
can  find  sufficient  sustenance.  At  least  three 
feet  of  good  soil  should  be  supplied,  and  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  should  be  dug  in.  The 
Roses  are  being  established  for  many  years, 
and  though  in  the  future  top-dressings  of 
-manure  and  soil  may  be  given  there  will  not  be 
again  the  opportunity  of  supplying  these  well 
down  below  the  roots :  and  it  is  therefore 
worth  while  to  see  to  it  that  the  trees  are  at 
the  outset  well  supplied  with  nourishment. 

Some  Beautiful  Climbing  Roses. 

I  often  think  it  is  a  little  sad  that  so  many 
of  our  most  beautiful  climbing  Roses  are 
passed  over  for  a  few  varieties  that,  as  it  were, 
have  taken  the  country  by  storm.  Very  many 
novices  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  most  charming  Roses  have 
strains  with  the  climbing  habit.  The  climbing 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  the  climbing  Captain, Christy, 
and  the  climbing  La  France  make  really 
beautiful  subjects  for  arches,  and  they  have  the 
merit  (lacking  in  many  climbing  Roses)  of 
dowering  over  a  long  period.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  matter  of  real  importance  and  should 
never  be  overlooked  in  making  a  selection  of 
Roses. 

We  want  our  Rose  arches  to  be  beautiful  the 
season  through,  and  therefore  it  will  be  essential 
that  some  varieties  that  are  noted  for  their  fine 
autumnal  blossoms  be  chosen.  Among  these 
we  may  well  include  that  grand  brilliant  red- 
flowered  variety  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  worthy  to 
be  known  as  the  Queen  of  autumn  climbers, 
and  having  the  charm  of  great  fragrance. 
Another  delightful  variety  for  the  purpose 
under  consideration  is  the  climbing  Cramoisie 
Superieur.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  imply 
that  this  Rose  produces  first-class  blossoms  ;  it 
does  not,  but  all  the  same  it  is  a  true  decorative 
variety,  having  a  brilliant,  even  gorgeous,  effect 
in  the  sunshine. 

Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  another  brightly 
coloured  red  climber,  but  it  needs  an  open  airy 
position  and  plenty  of  light  and  sunshine,  as  it 
is  prone  to  attacks  of  mildew,  but  where  it 
grows  to  perfection  it  is  invaluable,  and  no  one 
would  be  ill-advised  to  give  it  a  trial  if  the 
above  conditions  can  be  assured.  It  is  a  quick, 
vigorous  grower  and  a  profuse  bloomer. 


Noisettes  and  Ramblers. 

Very  beautiful  are  the  Noisettes  W.  A. 
Richardson  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  the 
last  being  of  the  palest  liesh  tint.  Finally  we 
come  to  that  section  which  includes  the  well- 
known  Crimson  Rambler  Dorothy  Perkins,  and 
Aglaia,  among  others.  Those  great  clusters  of 
flowers  of  whatever  colour  are  grand,  almost 
beyond  description.  But  how  brief  the  flower¬ 
ing  period  !  J uly  ofteD  sees  them  into  flower 
and  out  again  ;  and  it  is  for  this  sole  reason 
that  too  much  space  should  not  be  given  to  this 
section,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  means  excluding 
varieties  that  give  us  blossom  for  many  months. 

Climbers  not  Costly. 

Climbing  Roses  add  greatly  to  the  permanent 
beauty  of  the  garden.  Every  year  expensive 
bedding  plants  are  bought  and  have  their  little 
day,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  purchase  of,  say, 
a  dozen  climbing  Roses  it  is  looked  upon  as  too 
costly.  It  is  not  nearly  so  costly  as  those  fleet¬ 
ing  bedding  plants,  and  certainly  a  few  plain 
arches  are  no  great  outlay ;  and  the  novice 
does  well  to  gain  his  experience  in  Rose  grow¬ 
ing  by  beginning  with  a  really  good  selection 
of  climbers. 

Gloire  de  Dijon. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Penzance  and 
other  Briers,  because  in  this  article  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  more  especially  the  needs  of  the  small 
garden  ;  and  charming  as  are  these  beautiful 
single  forms,  they  are  not  for  the  really  small 
garden.  I  have  still  one  Rose  to  add  to  make 
up  my  dozen,  I  add  the  name  of  the  old  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  that  at  any  rate  we  must  possess  if 
we  would  have  Roses  early  and  late  in  the 
year,  and  for  beautiful  effect  let  us  plant  in 
close  proximity  to  it  a  deep  blue  Clemati 
Jackmanni.  No  piece  of  autumn  gardening 
will  yield  us  more  pleasure  in  the  future. 

F.  M.  Wells, 


A  Woman's  Thankoppering. — Unable  to 
afford  fruit  or  vegetables,  a  poor  woman  re¬ 
cently  sept  to  St.  John’s  (Blackpool)  as  her 
harvest  thankoffering  a  bottle  filled  with 
water,  and  labelled,  “  Thank  God  for  the 
rain.” 


A  Worm-eating  Worm. — A  Wakefield  gar¬ 
dener  has  discovered  a  worm  which  is  12  in. 
long,  and  with  a  mouth  6  in.  -away  from  tho 
head,  and  on  the  under  side  of  tho  body.  It 
is  fond  of  worms,  and  eats  one  a  third  its 
own  length  in  a  matter  of  twenty  minutes. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Imports. — The  following  figures  ap¬ 
pear  somewhat  startling,  as  they  represent 
the  value  of  fruit  which  ought  to  be  produced 
in  this  country^ — The  value  of  Apples  im¬ 
ported  in  1904  was  £2.118.000;  Cherries, 
£319,000  ;  Currants,  £143.000  ;  Grapes, 
£827,000 ;  Pears,  £503.000  ;  Plums, 
£526,000 ;  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  £102.000.  The  total  value  amounted 
to  £4,538,000. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

While  there  may  not  be  much  doing  in  the 
flower  garden  at  present,  many  little  jobs 
may  be  done  in  houses  and  sheds  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ensuing  season.  In  many 
gardens  large  and  small  suitable  stakes  are 
often  scarce  just  when  they  are  wanted.  Now 
is  the  time  to  put  this  matter  right.  All 
those  in  use  the  past  summer  should  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  put  in  sizes  ;  rotten  ends  should 
be  cut  off  and  the  stakes  repointed  and 
painted.  With  this  attention  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  that  the  number  -of  new  stakes 
to  be  bought  each  season  is  very  small,  but  if 
the  whole  lot  be  thrown  into  some  odd  comer 
and  left  till  wanted,  the  loss  will  be  appalling. 
The  wire  stakes  often  used  for  Carnations 
should  be  tightly  tied  up  in  straight  bundles, 
because  if  left  lying  loosely  about  they  aie 
sure  to  become  twisted  in  a  manner  not 
desired. 

Cutting  or  seed  boxes  required  for  spring 
should  be  gone  over  now,  making  repairs 
where  necessary,  and  storing  all  in  a  dry 
place  away  from  snow  and  rain.  Flower  pots 
also  which  will  be  required  for  potting  of 
many  bedding  plants  in  early  springtime 
should  be  cleaned  and  stacked  away  under 
cover  ready  for  use  ;  if  left  exposed  to  frost 
they  will  crack  and  be  useless. 

Look  over  all  cuttings  now  and  at  intervals 
throughout  the  winter,  removing  all  dead 
leaves  to  prevent  further  decay,  and  keep  all 
on  the  dry  side  while  dull,  cold  weather  pre¬ 
vails  ;  towards  Christmas  or  early  January 
water  may  be  applied  to  such  as  Geraniums, 
but  one  good  watering  will  last  them  for  a 
week  or  two. 

During  the  long  evenings  of  the  next  six 
Weeks  or  so  it  is  well  to  look  through  any  seed 
catalogues  available  and  make  notes  of  seeds 
wanted  for  sowing  early  in  the  year.  Notes 
made  during  the  past  summer  may  also  be 
revised  and  plans  matured  for  execution  as 
the  time  arrives.  B-  IV-  J- 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery.— The  final  earthing  should  now  be 
given  to  the  latest  plantings,  and  this  will 
require  to  be  done  with  more  care  than 
hitherto,  as  so  much  depends  on  its  keeping 
qualities  as  to  this,  and  especially  so  when 
one  has  to  deal  with  a  stiff,  harsh  kind  of  soil. 
To  accomplish  this  successfully  three  pairs  of 
hands  should  be  employed,  one  on  either  side 
to  break  up  and  add  the  soil,  and  the  third 
to  hold  together  and  press  it  firmly  round  the 
growths.  This  crop  generally  is  in  splendid 
condition  this  year  ;  the  Celery  fly,  too,  has 
been  much  less  in  evidence  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years.  Protecting  material 
of  some  kind  or  another  should  be  had  in 
readiness  in  case  of  severe  frosts,  but  this 
should  only  be  added  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  removed  at  once  whenever  the 
weather  will  -allow,  or  more  harm  will  accrue 
from  this  than  if  left  to  take  its  chance.  1 
prefer  bracken  which  has  been  collected 
during  the  autumn  to  anything  else  I  have 
used,  but  long  litter  or  straw  will  answer  the 
purpose  when  bracken  is  not  obtainable.  It 
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is  always  a  capital  plan  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  get  up  a  good  supply  and  store  m  sand 
in  a  place  of  safety  in  case  of  hard  weather, 
which  means  the  saving  of  much  labour. 

Tomatos. — Extreme  care  will  now  have  to 
bo  exercised  with  winter-fruiting  plants. 
Maintain  a  temperature  of  from  55  degrees  to 
60  degrees  of  heat.  The  house  must  not  at 
any  time  be  overcharged  with  moisture.  1  ne 
ventilators  should  be  opened  daily,  if  only  a 
little.  The  soil  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side 
rather  than  wet,  and  each  flower  should  be 
properly  fertilised  every  day,  as  they  open 
about  the  middle  of  the  morning.  Any  fruits 
which  have  matured  and  are  yet  green  on 
plants  which  have  been  fruiting  away  in  cool 
houses  during  the  autumn  should  be  cut  with 
as  long  a  piece  of  stalk  as  possible  and  hung 
up  near  tiie  glass  in  a  warm  house,  when  they 
will  soon  colour  and  ripen  satisfactorily. 
Small  plants  should  be  nursed  along  carefully 
on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  same  kind 
of  temperature  ;  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  pot  them  on  at  this 
season.  Now  is  a  capital  time  to  make  a 
small  sowing  of  some  approved  variety  in 
heat.  Carter’s  new  Sunrise,  which  lias  been 
so  highly  spoken  of  this  year,  is  worthy  a 
place  in  any  garden,  large  or  small.  Its 
splendid  quality  and  prolific  fruiting  stamp 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  Tomatos  yet  raised. 

Sow  in  a  gentle  heat  small  quantities  of 
Cauliflower  and  both  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

Pot  Strawberries.— To  gather  ripe  fruit 
early  in  March  a  start  must  so-on  be  made,  as 
the  quieter  they  are  brought  on  the  better  the 
results.  The  first  requirement  is  plants  that 
have  packed  their  pots  with  roots  and  having 
nice  plump  crowns,  secondly  an  e-arly  variety, 
and  thirdly  a  convenient  structure  to  place 
them  in.  There  are  two  or  three  methods,  all 
of  which  are  satisfactory  if  carefully  carried 
out,  the  identical  place  being  a  lean-to  pit 
that  has  space  for  about  3  ft.  of  freshly-col¬ 
lected  leaves  from  Beech,  Oak,  or  Sweet 
Chestnuts,  which  would  be  better  thrown  into 
a  conical  heap  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  and 
turned  back  once  before  p lacing  them  in  fox 
any  violent  heat  to  escape.  In  filling  the  pit 
make  firm  by  well  treading,  and  bring  the  fer¬ 
menting  bed  up  to  within  a  foot  ox*  fifteen 
inches  of  the  sashes,  so  that  when  the  pots  are 
placed  in  the  crowns  they  are  but  a  few  inches 
off  the  -glass.  Some  plunge  them  to  the  rim, 
but  a  check  is  possible  when  lifting  them  out 
unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken.  Stand 
them  pot  thick  at  the  start,  and  if  the  pit  is 
heated  with  hot  water  a  little  may  be  turned 
on  when  frost-  threatens,  but  do  not  use  it 
unless  really  necessary  ;  covering  with  thick 
m-ats  is  much  safer.  See  that  the  surface  is 
cleaned  over  and  the  drainage  hole  free  ;  in 
this  position  very  little  water  will  be  required 
for  some  few  weeks  ;  the  moisture  from  the 
leaves  is  usually  enough,  but  do  not  let  them 
suffer  for  the  want  -of  it.  Afford  a  little  venti- 
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1-ation  on  bright  days,  a  night  temperature  of 
45  degrees  to  50  degrees  sufficing.  Many  of 
us  rely  upon  elevated  shelves  in  Yinei'ies  and 
Peach  houses,  the  writer  included,  who 
always  makes  a  point  of  inti'oducing  about 
200  pots  when  closing  the  earliest  Peach  and 
Vine  house  the  second  week  in  December, 
thus  forming  a  succession,  those  in  the 
Vinery  ripening  nearly  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  those  in  the  Peachery.  Wash  the  pots  of 
these  before  placing  on  the  shelves. 

Pot  Vines. — See  that  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
is  maintained  around  the  pots  by  adding  new 
leaves  if  found  necessary,  avoiding  much  fire 
heat  until  the  -buds  expand,  husbanding  the 
sun  heat  at  2  p.m.  sharp,  and  syringe  the 
rods.  Test  the  soil  in  the  pots  each  day, 
only  applying  water  when  you  are  convinced 
it  is  required,  which  in  bright  weather  is 
oftenei’  than  when  it  is  dull  or  wet.  A  night 
temperature  of  55  degrees  will  be  s-afe  figures, 
especially  during  much  frost,  which  is  severe 
at  the  time  of  writing. 

Outdoors. 

Apples.  —Last  week’s  calendar  deal-t  with 
stone  fruits  ;  we  now  come  to  the  fruit  of  the 
million,  which  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  meet  all  tastes.  A  lengthy  list  is  un- 
advis-able,  as  so  many  of  them  are  usable  at 
the  same  time,  and,  if  kept  long  after  their 
season,  1-ose  much  of  their  flavour.  While 
appending  a  few  of  well-known  merit,  I  would 
counsel  intending  planters  to  find  out  for 
thems-elves  the  varieties  that  ai'e  a  success 
locally  -and  plant  accordingly.  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Allin-gton  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Cox’s  Orange,  V,  yken  and 
St-unner  Pippins  are  all  first-rate  desseid 
fruit,  and  extend  over  a  long  season.  Lord 
Suflield,  Ecklinville,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Newton 
Wonder,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Annie  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  Alfriston  are  usually  a  sixccess. 
All  crop  well  here  either  as  standards,  espa- 
liers,  bushes,  or  pyramids.  The  last  two 
forms  of  tree  require  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  space ; 
the  former  would  do  on  the  same  principle  for 
so-me.  years,  but  eventually  would  inquire 
nearly  double  that  space  grown  on  the  Crab. 
The  bush  form  is  most  suitable  for  amateurs 
and  small  gardens. 

Pears.- — The  varieties  are  not  so  numerous 
as  tha-t  of  Apples,  yet  enough  to  give  a  good 
selection.  Many  catalogued  require  warm 
soils  as  well  as  warm  walls  to  bring  fruit  to 
perfection,  while  others  give  every  satisfac¬ 
tion  grown  as  pyramids,  espaliers,  and  many 
as  orchard  standards.  Here,  again,  it  is 
necessary  to  curtail  the  list-,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  ai'e  some  of  the  very  best  desseit  varieties 
grown  :  — Beurre  d’ Amanlis,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Fondant  d’Automne,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
Hardy;  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Thompson’s,  Winter  Nellis,  Beurre  Superfin. 
Glou  Moiyeau,  Easter  Beurre,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Madame  Millet,  Olivier  des  Serres, 
and  Passe  Crassan-e,  the  latter  only  good  on 
warm  soils.  Baking  or  stewing  varieties  are 
not  numerous,  but  Catillac,  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  are  tine 
fruit,  and  usually  bear  Well  as  standards,, 
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Do  not  plant  when  the  soil  is  sodden  or 
frosty,  and  whenever  trees  from  a  nursery 
arrive  unpack  at  once,  unless  the  "round  is 
hard  frozen,  and  lay  them  in,  covering  their 
roots  with  soil  ;  in  the  case  of  hard  frost  they 
had  better  remain  in  the  package  if  only  for 
a  few  days,  but  should  it  continue,  unpack 
and  cover  the  roots  with  leaf  soil  in  a  sheltered 
corner.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Now  that  nearly  all  tire  foliage  and  stems 
of  the  various  subjects  have  died  off,  the  work 
of  cutting  these  down  and  clearing  off  the 
borders  can  be  proceeded  with,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  get  this  completed  before  any 
rough  weather  sets  in.  The  stems  should  be 
cut  down  close  to  the  crowns,  so  that  no  hard 
stubs  are  left,  and  many  of  the  smaller-grow¬ 
ing  plants  can  be  cut  down  best  with  a  pair 
of  garden  shears,  which  do  the  work  very 
neatly.  The  rubbish  should  be  wheeled  on  to 
a  vacant  piece  of  ground,  and  also  the  stakes 
if  they  are  rotten  or  of  no  more  Use,  and 
burnt,  which  will  make  some  valuable  ashes. 
After  all  the  material  has  been  removed,  rake 
the  ground  over  neatly,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  crowns,  and  if  no  alterations  or 
replanting  has  to  be  done,  a  good  top-dressing 
should  be  given.  In  every  garden  some  old 
potting  soil  or  the  like  is  sure  to  accumulate, 
which  cam  be  utilised  for  the  purpose.  It 
should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of  not  too 
line  a  mesh,  and  distributed  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  borders  with  a  rake.  The 
crowns  need  not  be  covered  over,  but  it  should 
be  seen  that  the  soil  -is  placed  well  round 
them.  In  addition  to  being  most  valuable  to 
tlie  plants,  the  top-dressing  does  much  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  during  the  winter. 

When  new  plants  are  obtained  from  the 
nursery  or  any  other  source  at  this  season,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  plant  them  straight  into 
the  border,  as  they  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
roothold,  and  many,  especially  the  smaller 
ones,  would  succumb  to  the  cold  and  wet 
weather.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  pot 
them  up  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  or  shelter 
till  the  spring,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
small  black  slugs,  which  are  usually  so 
troublesome,  destroying  the  young  crowns. 
The  various  cuttings  and  plants  which  are  in 
cold  frames  should  be  given  abundance  of  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  every  induce¬ 
ment  given  for  them  to  form  a  healthy  growth. 
Ihe  surface  soil  of  the  pots  and  box  should 
be  stirred  with  a  pointed  stick  occasionally  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  sour.  A.  E.  T. 


The  Stove  Greenhouse. 

Violets.— If  well-grown  plants  were  lifted 
trom  the  open  and  transplanted  into  frames  in 
September,  they  will  now  be  re-establislied, 
and  should  be  flowering  freely.  I  have  never 
met  with  really  good  plants,  well  studded 
with  good  flowers,  in  foggy  or  smoky  districts, 
and  without  a  doubt  pure  air  and  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  are  essential  to  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  popular  flowers.  Durin" 
the  prevalence  of  fogs  or  rainy  weather  but 
little  air  should  be  given,  and  this  at  the  top 
of  the  lights;  m  fine  weather,  with  the  out¬ 
side  temperature  above  42  degrees,  admit  air 
freely  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  con- 
with  safety.  The  lights  may  be  drawn 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  will  afford 
a  good  opportunity  to  pick  off  decaying  leaves 
and  runners,  and  to  afford  a  good  wateriii" 
when  required.  The  expanded  flowers  also 


should  be  gathered  at  such  times.  Provided 
the  plants  are  making  plenty  of  new  roots, 
these  should  be  assisted  with  a  weekly  appli¬ 
cation  of  liquid  manure. 

Richardias. — By  far  the  best  results  follow 
by  growing  these  invaluable  plants  in  32’s  or 
24  s — a  large  crown  in  each  ;  the  whole  energy 
of  the  plant  is  thus  concentrated  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  spathes  and  not  t  o>  the  small  flower¬ 
less  plants  that  invariably  appear  around  the 
sides  when  grown  promiscuously.  Strong 
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OUR  WEEKLY  PRIZE  COM¬ 
PETITIONS. 


General  Conditions. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  The  Gardening  World, 
or  other  gardening  journals,  are  debarred 
from  entering,  but  occasional  contributors 
may  compete.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  appear  on  each  article  sent 
for  competition.  The  Editor’s  decision  is 
final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce, 
in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph  sent 
for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY  PRIZES. 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “  Conqietition,”  and  post  not  later  than 
the  Monday  following  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The 
G.  W.  Enquire  Within  ”  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief.  * 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour, 
protecting  plants,  or  a  garden  utensil,  which 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rough 
sketch  must  accompany  the  brief  description. 

- - 

RESULTS  OF  LAST  WEEK’S  COM 
PETITIONS. 

We  have  now  a  large  number  of  articles  on  hand 
in  the  “Readers'  Competition,”  and  desire  our  corre¬ 
spondents  to  wait  a  few  weeks  before  sending  more 
articles  for  this  competition,  until  we  can  find  space  to 
publish  those  already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind 
readers  when  they  can  send  more  competitive  articles. 
The  other  competitions  are  still  open. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  last 
week  was  awarded  to  “F.  G.  T.”  for  his 
article  on  “  Aristea  corymbosa,”  p.  905. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  W.  G.  Child”  for  liis  article  on 
“  Plants  for  Crevices  of  a  Wall,”  and 
another  to  “L.  S.  Small”  for  his  article  on 
“  Climbing  Hydrangea,”  p.  900. 


plants  grown  in  this  way  are  also  best  for 
early  flowering,  and  some  may  now  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  genial  warmth  for  flowering  about 
Christmas.  Weak  liquid-manure  may  be 
given  alternately  with  Clay’s  fertiliser  and 
clear  water  with  advantage. 

Verbena  Miss  Willmott.-— Although  this 
comparatively  new  variety  is  well  known  as 
a  grand  bedding  plant,  it  may  not  be  so  gene¬ 
rally  known  how  well  adapted  it  is  for  making 
a  display  in  the  conservatory,  especially  when 
grouped  by  itself  or  associated  with  green 


foliage  plants.  My  plan  is  to  cut  down  those 
plants  grown  in  pots  when  the  flowers  have 
faded,  and  to  restart  them  into  growth  imme¬ 
diately,  taking  care  not  to  afford  a  strong 
heat,  or  the  growths  will  become  drawn.  When 
these  have  made  an  inch  or  so  of  growth  they 
are  kept  in  a  cold  frame  near  the  roof-glass 
until  cold  nights  occur  ;  they  are  then  removed 
to  a  greenhouse  shelf  for  the  winter.  Repot 
early  in  spring  and  grow  on  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame  and  keep  the  growths  pinched. 
Close  watch  must  be  kept  for  mildew,  and  on 
its  appearance  dust  liberally  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  "  K.  M. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. — The  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  outside  necessitate  the  practice  inside 
termed  winter  treatment  of  our  Orchid  houses 
to  be  entered  upon.  In  the  first  place  the 
temperatures  of  the  various  departments 
should  now  be  placed  at  the  minimum  degree. 
This  can  best  be  explained  by  a  general  state¬ 
ment  that  the  temperature  of  each  division 
may  be  reduced  by  about  5  degrees.  This  is 
generally  advised  because  of  the  fluctuation 
of  the  outside  conditions,  and  owing  to 
subdued  conditions  of  light  very  little  advan¬ 
tage  is  acquired  by  the  plants,  and  where 
high  temperatures  are  resorted  to  there  will 
frequently  be  found  weakly  and  undesirable 
conditions  of  growth.  To  avoid  fluctuations 
in  temperature  is  a  most  desirable  aim,  but 
when  excessive  cold  and  frosty  weather  pre¬ 
vails  a  fall  of  5  degrees  or  even  more  from 
the  normal  conditions  of  the  temperature  will 
produce  no  ill  effects.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
better  to  permit  the  temperature  to  fall  to  a 
reasonable  limit  than  to  have  to  resort  to 
excessive  artificial  heat  in  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  normal  conditions.  With  lower  falling 
temperatures  care  must  be  observed  to  reduce 
the  atmospheric  moisture  to  a  corresponding 
degree ;  plants  are  rarely  injured  if  dry  con¬ 
ditions  are  provided  during  the  prevalence  of 
cold  outside  conditions,  with  correspondingly 
low  inside  reading  of  the  thermometer.  We 
make  it  a  practice  never  to  damp  the  floors 
and  staging  of  our  houses  before  the  normal 
degree  of  temperatures  are  reached,  and  then 
only  if  the  rise  is  sufficiently  early  in  the  day 
to  permit  of  the  moisture  thus  put  into  the 
atmosphere  to  become  distilled  before  the 
lowering  evening  temperatures  are  reached. 
Watering. — -All  plants  that  have  reached 
the  matured  state,  in  the  case  of  seedlings 
those  that  have  reached  the  flowering  stage, 
will  now  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to 
in  respect  to  the  watering.  With  normal 
conditions  of  the  house  the  compost  should 
be  permitted  to  become  dry  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants  between  waterings.  Care  should 
also  be  observed  to  see  that  the  water  used 
is  at  least  equally  warm  as  compared  with 
the  temperature  of  the  house.  It  will  often 
be  found  that  after  cold  rains,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  still  with  snow  water  melted  from 
the  roof,  the  water  in  the  tanks  will  be  much 
colder  than  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
house.  The  use  of  such  water  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  of  benefit  to  the  plants,  and  should 
be  raised  to  the  desired  temperature  by  addin" 
sufficient  hot  water. 

Seedlings. —  In  the  treatment  of  seedlings 
under  artificial  conditions  I  consider  they 
must  .be  kept  growing  without  any  pro¬ 
nounced  root  whatever  until  they  reach  the 
flowering .  stage,  after  which  they  may  be 
treated  as  mentioned  above. 

Ventilation. — I  am  afraid  I  am  no  advo¬ 
cate  of  that  free  circulation  of  air  about  the 
plants  at  all  times.  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
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lection  of  a  prominent  horticulturist  having 
some  Orohid  houses  erected  where  a  penny- 
piece  was  specified  to  divide  the  laps  in  the 
glass  roof.  There  is  no  doubt  this  was  afford 
ing  free  ventilation  at  all  times,  but  with  the 
result  that,  the  excessive  fire  heat  required  in 
winter  destroyed  all  prospects  of  successful 
Orchid-growing.  Ventilate  when  the  out¬ 
side  conditions  are  favourable  for  preference, 
always  using  the  lower  ventilators.  These 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
air  passing  through  them  should  be  driven 
immediately  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that 
it  may  become  tempered  before  reaching  the 
interior  of  the  house.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  plants  do  not  stand  in 
a  direct  draught.  I  find  that  by  ventilating 
the  leeward  side  of  the  house  the  possibilities 
of  direct  draught  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plants  is  very  considerably  diminished. 

H.  J.  Chap  wax. 

Hardy  Trees  aad  Shrubs. 

Coloured  Stems. — Although  the  various 
deciduous  shrubs  which  have  highly-coloured 
stems  in  winter  have  not  up  to  the  present 
been  largely  used  for  producing  an  attractive 
display  throughout  the  season,  this  form  of 
planting  deserves  to  be  given  much  more 
attention.  For  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden 
specially  many  are  well'  suited,  and  when 
groups  of  the  various  subjects  are  made  some 
brilliant  masses  of  colour  can  be  obtained. 
When  sufficient  space  is  not  at  command  to 
enable  one  to  plant  in  quantity,  very  pleasing 
results  can  be  had  even  in  the  shrubbery  with 
single  specimens  if  a  proper  method  of  culture 
is  camied  out.  To  obtain  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  and  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
bark  there  is  one  important  point  to  consider, 
and  that  is  the  pruning.  It  is  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  stems  right  to  the  ground  every 
year  about  the  beginning  of  April,  which  will 
allow  them  to  break  up  freely  from  the  old 
stem,  and  the  whole  of  the  bark  of  the  current 
year’s  growth  is  coloured  in  winter,  ’  but  if 
partial  pruning  is  practised  the  stems  are  dis¬ 
coloured  and  unsightly. 

There  are  many  subjects  which  are  well 
adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  brightly-coloured  bark,  some 
are  also  of  value  for  their  flowering  qualities  ; 
others  have  ornamental  fruits,  and  some 
autumn  foliage.  The  best  will  be  found  to 
include  Cornus  sanguinea,  with  rich  red 
stems ;  C.  sanguinea  variegata,  the  same 
colour,  but  much  dwarfer  in  growth;  and  C. 
alba  flavirainea,  with  yellow  bark.  Salix 
eardinalis  is  bright  red,  and  S. "  vimimalis 
bright  golden  yellow.  Both  of  these  are  re¬ 
markably  good.  Many  have  brown  stems, 
and  one  of  the  best  is  Spiraea  Douglasii. 
Greens  arc  also  very  conspicuous,  and  include 
Leycesteria  formosa,  Euonymus  europaeus, 
the  various  Brooms,,  and  the  Kerrias.  The 
three  last  named  are  an  exception  to  the 
pruning  rule,  as  they  do  not  require  hard 
cutting  back.  Several  of  the  RubUs  or 
Bramble  family  have  very  striking  white 
stems,  the  most  ornamental  being  R.  leu-co¬ 
dermis,  R.  biflorus,  and  R.  lasiostylus. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

ATlenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Botaxical  Curiosity. — In  Cincinnati  an 
Apple  tree  some  years  ago  undermined  by  a 
flood  is  growing  upside  down,  and  this  year 
lias  produced  a  fine  crop  of  Apples. 

The  summer  complaint  known  as  English 
cholera  is,  says  a  Tendon  medical  journal, 
frequently  caused  by  vegetable  marrows, 
especially  those  marked  with  yellow  streaks. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Pelargoniums. — Great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  watering  these,  giving  no  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  or  damping  will  be 
the  result.  Remove  all  decaying  leaves  from, 
time  to  time,  also  any  cuttings  that  may  have 
damped. 

Digging  and  Trenching— Beds  and  borders 
that  are  vacant  and  that  are  to  be  filled  next 
season  with  tender  and  half  hardy  plants 
should  now  be  manured  and  enriched.  Where 
miscellaneous  planting  is  to  be  practised  it  is 
better  not,  to  manure  too  heavily,  as  this 
would  be  detrimental  to  many  subjects.  A 
better  plan  is  to  give  special  manuring  to  the 
gross  feeders  at  planting  time.  Trenching  or 
double  digging  should  be  done  at  least  every 
three  years.  The  soil  should  be  left  as  rough 
as  possible  to  expose  it  to  the  pulverising  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  weather.  Frosty  mornings 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  wheeling  on 
the  manure. 

Stakes  of  various  kinds  should  be  made  or 
overhauled  during  wet  or  frosty  weather. 
M  here  ‘Sweet  Peas  are  grown  in  rows  wire 
netting  or  wire  hurdles  may  be  employed,  but 
on  strong,  rich  land,  where  the  plants  run  up 
to  8  ft.  or  more,  I  prefer  to  use  tall  Elm  or 
Beech  stakes.  For  clumps  various  devices 
are  employed.  A  cylindrical  trellis  of  6  ft. 
wire  netting,  supported  by  two  galvanised 
iron  rods,  answers  very  well.  ‘Spruce  tops  or 
thinnings  trimmed  are  admirable,  arid  pyra¬ 
midal  trellises  can  be  formed  with  tall  baniboo 
canes  or  iron  rods,  which  when  fixed  in  posi¬ 
tion  can  have  some  small  twine  coiled  round 
them. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Bulbs. — Introduce  another  batch  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  etc.,  either  into  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  keeping  them 
near  the  glass. 

Lilium  auratum  —Imported  bulbs  are  now 
coming  to  hand,  and  should  be  potted  right 
away.  Pot  singly  in  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots,  or 
place  three  bulbs  in  a  12-in.  pot.  Use-  a  light 
flaky  compost  of  turfy  loam,  Orchid  peat, 
and  horse  droppings  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
good  dash  of  sharp,  clean  sand.  Just  cover 
the  bulbs,  and  when  finished  leave  a  space  of 
3  in.  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  for  top  dressing. 

C.  C. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

About  Tools. — No  one  can  expect  good  work 
unless  suitable-  tools  are  provided  for  the 
workmen.  It  is  very  poor  economy  to  stint- 
either  the  number  or  quality  of  garden  tools. 
Every  man  should  be  provided  with  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  all  tools  that  are  in  constant 
demand  to  q>roperly  perform  all  gardening 
operations.  When  buying  tools  select  the 
very  best  makes.  Many  cheap  imitations  are 
in  the  market,  which  cause  nothing  but  annoy¬ 
ance  and  sadly  impede  the  work.  Many 
people  imagine  that  nurserymen  charge  an 
exorbitant  price  for  tools.  Certainly  their 
Prices  are  usually  much  higher  than  those  of 


local  ironmongers,  but  when  we  consider  that 
most  nurserymen  supply  warranted  goods 
only,  and  these  last  at  least  double  the  time 
of  the  cheaper  articles,  not  to  speak  of  the 
satisfaction  of  using  the  very  best,  this  fully 
compensates  for  difference  in  initial  cost.  I 
have  no  intention  cf  trying  to-  influence  people 
in  favour  of  the  nurserymen,  but  I  find  that 
most  ironmongers  supply  inferior  tools,  and 
if  peojile  refuse  to  buy  them  they  have  only 
themselves  to‘  blame. 

The  Care  of  Tools. — Every  man  in  a  garden 
being  provided  with  a  set  of  tools,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  he  use  only  his  own  set.  He 
should  also  have  a  place  in  the  toolhouse  in 
which  to  hang  up  his  tools  after  using.  No 
tool  can  be  satisfactory  that  is  left  outside  to 
get  rusty  ;  therefore  it  is  important  that  tools 
be  properly  cleaned  and  carried  indoors  regu¬ 
larly  each  evening  after  use.  A  hard  brush 
and  an  oily  rag  should  be  in  every  toolshed 
to  ensure  proper  care  being  taken.  Thus 
treated,  tools  last  much  longer,  besides  being 
so  much  more  satisfactory  to  handle. 

Routine  Work— The  long  spell  of  wet 
weather  has  sadly  hindered  kitchen  garden 
work,  and  should  more  suitable  conditions 
prevail  soon  full  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
every  minute  to  push  on  necessary  operations. 
The  days  are  now  getting  very  short,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  being  so  much  curtailed,  we 
have  to-  “'hustle”. to  keep  things  at  all  ship¬ 
shape.  See  to  having  successional  batches  of 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Chicory  taken  in  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply  ;  also,  where  in 
demand,  box  up  Mint  and  Tarragon,  and  in¬ 
troduce  to  gentle  warmth.  These  will  not, 
however,  stand  bard  forcing,  especially  at 
first.  Attend  very  carefully  to  frames,  as 
dampness  is  greatly  to  be  feared  at  this 
season.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

at  EDINBURGH. 

Show  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  inst., 
and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  The  number 
of  exhibits  ’  (911)  was  slightly  under  hast 
year’s  figures,  but  the  competitors  were  more 
numerous,  and  certainly  in  point  of  quality 
the  show  was  one  of  the  finest  held  by  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  A  new 
feature  of  the  show  was  the  judging  of  the 
leading  classes  of  cut  blooms  by  points,  tabu¬ 
lating  the  points  and  affixing  them  to  the 
respective  competitors’  exhibits. 

Cut  Blooms.— In  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
■Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Prize-  for  1 5  vases  in 
15  varieties,  3  in  each,  Mr.  David  Nicoll,  The 
'Gardens,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  was  first  with 
106  points  out  of  a  possible  180,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt,  The  Gardens,  Keir,  Dunblane,  taking 
second  place  with  only  1  point  less.  Mr.  Jas. 
Reisant,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Huntly,  Long- 
forgan,  was  third  with  93  points.  '  In  the 
Scottish  Challenge  Cup  Class  for  8  vases  in  8 
varieties,  3  of  each,  the  leading  award  went  to 
Mr.  George  Stewart,  The  Gardens,  Tullcallan 
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Castle,  Kincardine-on-Forth,  with  62  points 
out  of  a  possible  96,  the  second  being  gained 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming,  The  Gardens,  Gran- 
tully  Castle,  Aberfeldy.  For  6  vases  in  6 
varieties,  3  of  each,  confined  to  growers  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Waldie  Lamont,  Brizlee,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  whilst  Mr.  Jas.  Fraser,  Kilravock,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  second. 

Plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  well  shown, 
especially  in  the  leading  classes  for  specimens 
and  also  for  plants  in  6-inch  pots.  For  6 
specimen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  went  to  Mr.  W.  Pullman,  Hollywood, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  ffm. 
Michie,  Boroughfield,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  M.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen, 
was  first  for  8  decorative  foliage  plants.  For  6 
Dracaenas  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Thom,  Carlowrie,  Kirkliston.  There 
were  good  displays  of  Ferns,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Salvia  splendens,  and  Primulas. 

Fruit  was  well  represented  in  the  various 
sections  and  was  of  good  quality.  For  a  collec¬ 


Potato  Excelsior.  [Wm.  Deal. 


santhemum  blooms.  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey,  showed  a  stand  of  single 
Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes,  Leices¬ 
ter,  showed  Carnations.  Mr.  I).  W.  Thomson, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  had  a  group  of 
golden  Privet,  golden  Euonyinus,  Hollies,  Ivies, 
etc.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Planover  Street, 
Edinburgh,  showed  a  group  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  in  which  the  leading  feature  was  some 
fine  specimen  Sweet  Bays.  Mr.  Thos.  Fortune, 
Queensferry  Street,  Edinburgh,  showed  a  table 
of  cut  flowers,  and  Mr.  Davie,  Haddington, 
showed  over  80  varieties  of  Potatos. 

- ♦ - 

POTATO  -  - 

©  Excelsior  © 

The  above  is  a  grand  first  early  Potato,  but 
quite  different  in  form  from  either  Sir  John 
Llewellyn  or  The  Pearl.  It  may  be  described 
as  an  oval  Potato,  varying  to  round  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  tubers.  The  skin  is  very 


growth  enables  it  to  pull  through  even  where 
others  would  be  likely  to  get  badly  diseased. 
The  illustration  was  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  Mr.  William  Deal,  J'.R.H.S.,  Brooklands, 
Kelvedon,  Essex,  who  is  a  Potato  farmer  and 
grows  a  large  number  of  varieties  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale. 

He  has  several  new  varieties  in  commerce, 
but  also  grows  all  or  most  of  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  gained  any  repute  during  the 
last  few  years.  Most  of  the  best  varieties 
have  been  put  to  a  certain  test  side  by  side 
with  the  object  of  proving  what  weight  could 
be  raised  from  lib.  of  seed  cut  into  ten  sets. 
Excelsior  gave  a  return  of  151bs.  for  the 
original  lib.  of  seed. 


ACACIA  PLATYPTERA. 

In  the  temperate  house  and  greenhouse  at 
Kew  fine  specimens  of  this  pretty  species 
may  now  be  seen  in  full  flower.  It 
is  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  species  of 


tion  of  hardy  fruit  filling  a  table  10  ft.  by  5  ft. 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Jordan, 
Impney  Gardens,  Droitwich.  Mr.  John  Leslie, 
Piteullen,  Perth,  was  first  for  4  bunches  of 
Grapes,  the  second  being  gained  by  Mr.  D. 
Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh. 

Vegetables. — These  were  well  represented 
and  of  good  quality.  For  a  collection  of  10 
kinds  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham,  Elstree, 
Herts,  was  an  easy  first  with  a  collection  that 
could  hardly  be  excelled. 

Trade  Exhibits. — Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Byecroft, 
Lewisham,  showed  a  magnificent  stand  of  Chry¬ 


conspicuously  netted,  and  this  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  indicate  good  cooking  quality. 
Although  yet  a  scarce  Potato,  and  only  put 
into  commerce  in  very  small  -quantity  this 
year,  it  has  already  been  well  tested  for  pro¬ 
ductive  and  cooking  qualities  ,and  has  given 
every  satisfaction.  The  variety  is  of  hardy 
constitution,  disease-resisting,  heavy-crop¬ 
ping,  cooks  well  and  keeps  well*  this  latter 
being  an  important  quality  in  connection 
with  early  varieties.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
this,  any  more  than  other  Potatos,  is  quite 
immune  from  disease,  but  the  vigour  of 


Acacia  that  are  grown  in  nurseries,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  it  as  a  pot  plant 
1J  ft.  high  and  6in.  to  9in.  through.  Several 
of  the  Kew  specimens  have,  however,  attained 
far  larger  dimensions,  being  quite  6ft.  high 
and  2ft.  to  3ft.  through.  These  large  plants 
are  cultivated  in  well-drained  borders  of  peat 
and  loam,  and,  judging  from  the  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  specimens  and  the  amount  of 
bloom,  the  generous  treatment  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  Like  the  majority  of  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  of  the  Acacias,  this  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  but  it  differs  in  general  appearance 
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from  the  majority  of  the  species.  The. great- 
difference  between  this  and  others  lies  in  the 
winged  branches,  which  act  as  a  substitute  for 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  golden,  and  arranged 
in  small,  fluffy  balls  about  the  same  in  size  as 
those  of  A.  armata.  With  regal’d  to  soil,  it 
likes  more  peat  than  the  majority  of  Acacias, 
for,  while  others  thrive  in  half  peat  and  half 
loam,  this  likes  quite  two-thirds  of  the  com¬ 
post  peat.  Under  pot  culture  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  sand  should  be  added  to  the  soil. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  may  be  rooted  in 
spring  and  summer.  9. 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
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Brussels  Sprouts  in  cold  frame  in  February  ; 
plant  out  30  in.  apart.  Coleworts  should  be 
sow’n  in  May.  Other  good  Brassicas  are 
■Savoys,  Kales,  and  the  purple  sprouting 
Broccoli.  All  these  should  be  planted  out 
2  ft.  apart.  L.  S.  Small. 


The  Use  of  Celeriac 

Celeriac  is  commonly  known  as  the  Turnip- 
rooted  or  Knob  Celery,  the  stem  of  which 
forms  an  irregular  knob.  This  is  a  portion 
chiefly  used,  either  sliced  as  an  ingredient  in 
salads,  or  cooked  whole.  It  is  not  so1  delicate 
to  eat  as  the  other  Celery.  Celeriac  is  also 
used  largely  for  flavouring  soups1.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  April  in  a  slight 
heat.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
out  into  cold  frame  with  lights  off.  In  June 
filant  them  out  on  level  ground  that  was 
deeply  dug  and  moderately  manured,  in  rows 
12  in.  apart,  all  ways.  Before  planting  them 


out  remove  lateral  growths.  Water  abun¬ 
dantly  during  dry  weather.  The  roots  ought 
to  be  fit  for  use  in  October.  They  must  be 
taken  up  before  severe  weather,  divested  of 
foliage  except  the  heart  leaves,  and  placed 
amongst  sand  in  a  shed  or  cellar. 

L.  S.  Small. 


Increasing  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

They  can  be  increased  either  by  cuttings  or 
division.  Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  obtained  in  the  spring.  After  they  are 
inserted  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  and  keep 
them  close.  They  can  be  divided  any  time 
during  the  winter  after  they  have  finished 
flowering,  when  the  weather  is  open  and  mild. 
In  so  doing  dig  up  plants,  pull  them  to  pieces 
by  hand,  replanting  the  outside  of  the  clumps 
only,  the  centres  being  somewhat  exhausted. 

L.  S.  Small. 
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Wall  for  Fruit  Trees. 

I  quite  agree  with  L.  S.  iSmall  in  consider¬ 
ing  brick  walls  best  for  fruit  trees,  but  its 
superiority  over  other  walls,  as  stone  and 
concrete  respectively,  or  boarded  fences  or 
cement-faced  walls,  does  not  lie  in  the  matter 
of  wiring,  as  this  is  an  easy  matter  in  either 
case.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  capability  of 
absorbing  a  far  greater  amount  of  sun  heat 
at  any  time  whenever  sun  may  shine,  winter 
or  summer,  consequently  where  early  Peaches, 
Apricots,  etc.,  are  concerned,  the  warmth 
given  off  by  the  bricks  after  sunset  and 
during  the  night  is  very  considerable  and 
valuable.  Herbert  Morris. 

Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 


Michaelmas  Daisies. 

The  Michaelmas  Daisy  is  one  of  the  easiest 
plants  to  increase  by  division  or  cuttings, 
and  can  be  divided  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over,  up  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  best  to 
cut  just  through  the  crown  with  a  sharp 
knife,  afterwards  breaking  the  clump.  This 
does  not  destroy  so  many  roots  as  would  be 
the  case  if  cut  through  with  a  spade.  Now 
that  the  season  has  advanced  so  far,  it  would 
be  better  with  small  plants  of  choice  sorts 
to  divide  and  pot  the  pieces,  giving  them  cold 
house  or  frame  protection,  planting  out  in 
well-prepared  soil  the  beginning  of  April. 
Last  season  I  had  a  small  piece  of  a  beautiful 
pink  variety  given  me,  and,  wishing  to  in¬ 
crease  it  to  its  fullest  extent,  I  divided  it 
into  three  or  four,  potted  them,  placing  them 
in  a  house  without  heat.  In  a  short  time 
numerous  shoots  sprang  up.  These  were 
taken  off  as  cuttings,  and  by  the  spring  had 
nicely  rooted,  which  gave  me  plenty  of  plants. 
If  this  method  were  adopted  with  small  plants 
it  should  give  plenty  for  flowering  next  season. 

G.  Waller. 


Regular  Supply  of  Vegetables. 

If  “P.,”  as  he  signs  himself,  has  sufficient 
ground  he  can  easily  keep  up  a  succession  of 
green  vegetables.  Cabbage  for  sprang  cutting 
should  be  sown  middle  of  July,  and  in  March 
for  autumn.  Plant  out  1  ft.  apart.  Good 
varieties  are  Earliest  of  All,  Ellanr’s  Early, 
and  Flower  of  Spring.  Cauliflowers  should 
be  sown  about  September  18th,  and  wihen 
large  enough  to  handle  prick  out  in  cold 
frames  close  to  the.  glass.  Plant  out  finally 
in  March  18  in.  apart.  For  succession  sow 
end  of  March.  Varieties:  Purity,  Early 
London,  Early  Giant,  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant. 
Broccoli  should  be  sown  in  April.  Varieties  : 
Autumn  Protecting,  Winter  Mammoth, 
Snow’s  Winter,  Perfection,  Late  Queen.  Sow 


Chervil. 

This  is  generally  used  for  soups  and  salads. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  plants  do  best  in 
a  well-drained  calcareous  loam,  and  in  a  very 
warm,  open  situation. 

Sowing  the  Seeds.— Draw  out  drills  one 
foot  apart,  sow  the  seeds,  and  only  slightly 
cover  them  with  fine  soil.  The  seed  of  the 
Parsnip-rooted  kind  should  be  sown  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  other  monthly,  from  March  to 
the  end  of  June.  Thin  out  the  seedlings  to 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

V arieties. — Parsley  -  leaved,  Fern  -  leaved, 
and  Parsnip-rooted. 

In  season  from  June  to  midwinter. 


Chicory. 

This  is  also  called  Succory,  or  the  Wild 
Endive,  and  is  used,  when  the  leaves  are 
blanched,  in  salads,  and  the  roots  are  roasted, 
ground  up,  and  psed  in  coffee. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  former  must  be 


Quality  ..■< 

-  'N  -  Potatos 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

Some  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  professors  at  the  Cornell  University  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  with  the  object  of  discovering  what  de¬ 
termines  quality  in  Potatos.  In  a  study  of 
the  subject  they  were  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  culinary  value  of  Potatos  varies 
according  to1  the  taste  of  different  persons. 
In  America  a  mealy  condition  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  of  primary  importance  in  a  cooked 
Potato,  and  is  most  evident  when  the  tubers 
contain  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  starch.  In 
France,  however,  the  evidence  is  that  Potatos 
which  retain  their  form  after  being  boiled 
and  are  yellow  in  colour,  are  those  held  in 
most  repute.  This  condition  of  the  Potato1 
is  usually  due  to  the  low  content  of  starch 
and  a  high  percentage  of  protein.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  might  say  that  the  French 
Potatos  were  the  more  nutritious.  In  this 


light  and  sandy,  and  the  position  an  open  one 
that  is,  one  not  overshadowed  by  trees  or 
fences  or  buildings.  Have  rich  soil. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — From  March  to  the 
end  of  June  make  monthly  sowings  in  drills, 
fifteen  inches  apart,  or  sow  in  beds,  and  then 
transplant  the  young  seedlings  to  a  foot  apart 
in  the  rows. 

Summer  Treatment.— The  earliest  plants 
should  have  all  the  outside  leaves  trimmed  off 
when  the  latter  become  gross,  leaving  a  few 
inches  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  leaves  around 
the  crown  so  as  not  to  injure  the  latter.  Put 
on  sand,  fine  ashes,  or  some  litter  to  keep  the 
crown  darkened.  The  new  growths  made  will 
be  blanched  and  sweeter  than  the  others. 

The  plants  resulting  from  the  later  sowings 
must  be  lifted  before  frost  comes,  and  placed 
in  deep  boxes  or  flower  pots,  and  then  put  into 
cellars  or  darkened  frost-proof  sheds  to  grow 
and  become  blanched. 


country  there  are,  however,  many  people  who 
prefer  Potatos  of  the  description  liked  by  the 
French. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question,  and 
that  is  judging  Potatos  from  their  appearance 
in  the  fresF  state,  and  traders  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  are  usually  satisfied  with  the  appearance 
of  the  skin,  shapeliness  of  the  tuber,  and  the 
particular  variety.  Trade  does  not  call  for 
Potatos  of  excessive  size,  those  ranging  from 
2in.  to  3in.  in  length,  and  weighing  5oz. 
to  lOoz.  being  most  acceptable.  When  tubers 
are  very  unequal  in  size  the  large  ones  have  to 
be  cut  to  make  them  cook  uniformly  with  the 
small  ones.  We  may  say  also  that  cut  Potatos 
are  seldom  of  the  same  quality  as  the  uncut 
ones..  In  speaking,  of  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  Potato  it  is  stated  that  the  light  yellow 
or  white  tubers  are  most  in  request  in  the 
Northern  States,  while  pink-skinned  tubers 
are  preferred  in  the  Southern  States.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experiment,  the  colour  of  the 
skin  does  not  determine  the  quality  from  a 
culinary  point  of  view.  Blue  and  dark  tubers 
are  not  desirable  except  for  garnishing,  these 
authorities  say.  We  have,  nevertheless,  seen 
Potatos  that  were  quite  purple  inside  and 


In  season  from  June  to  spring.  G. 
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were  very  dark  after  being  cooked.  Tubers 
that  naturally  have  a  rough  or  netted  skin 
are  preferred  to  those  which  are  quite  smooth. 
These  characteristics  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
variety  or  to  maturity  on  the  other  hand. 
The  professors  take  up  the  standpoint  of 
mealiness  in  cooking,  colour,  and  flavour  in 
estimating  the  quality  of  a  Potato. 

For  the  purpose  of  study  the  professors 
divided  the  Potato  into  four  parts  :  (1)  the 
surface  and  texture  of  skin  ;  (2)  the  cortical 
layer  lying  immediately  beneath  it ;  (3)  the 
external  medullary  area  ;  and  (4)  the  internal 
medullary  area,  they  also  like  the  tuber  to 
be  crisp,  brittle,  and  snappy  when  cutting  it 
with  the  knife,  as  this  indicates  maturity  of 
starch  grains  and  uniform  cellular  structure 
with  thin  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
regard  it  as  leathery  when  the  cut  is  soft, 
smooth,  and  thin,  as  it  indicates  greater 
thickness  in  the  cell  walls  and  a  lack  of 
starch.  According  to  the  French  experi¬ 
menters  the  cortical  layer  is  richest  in  nitro¬ 
genous  matters,  but  it  contains  more  fibrous 
tissue.  The  outer  portion  or  medullary  area 
is  the  part  where  the  starch  is  chiefly  stored. 
The  very  centre  of  the  Potato,  or  the  internal 
medullary  area  contains  very  little  starch. 
From  tins  point  of  view  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  prefer  the  nitrogenous  portion  of 
the  tubers  could  have  their  wishes  satisfied 
by  paring  off  a  thin  layer  immediately  under¬ 
neath  the  skin.  In  the  meantime,  the  less 
of  the  Potato  removed  with  the  skin  itself 
the  more  nitrogenous  matter  will  remain. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  prefer  the 
starchy  portion  could  make  use  of  a  ring  or 
zone  surrounding  the  centre. 

They  have  also  proved  what  is  the  cause  of 
mealiness  in  a  Potato.  Tubers  that  contain 
a  large  amount  of  starch  are  the  most  likely, 
to  break  in  the  process  of  boiling.  The  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
starch  grains  swell  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  uniting  in  a  mass  burst 
the  outer  covering  or  skin. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  also  been 
made  to  determine  at  what  depth  in  the  soil 
the  best  quality  tubers  are  found.  One  im¬ 
portant  point  was  that  when  Potatos  are 
planted  too  near  the  surface  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  of  soil  to  cover  the  young  tubers, 
and  very  often  they  arise  on  portions  of  the 
stem  above  ground.  If  planted  deeper  than 
bin.  the  temperature  and  moisture  conditions 
were  unsuitable  for  the  development  of 
tubers.  This  experiment,  we  may  say,  has 
been  tried  in  this  country  many  years  ago, 
and  found  the  most  suitable  depth  for  plant¬ 
ing.  If  planted  less  than  3in.  deep  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  temperature  and  moisture  was  too 
great  for  proper  development. 

A  series  of  experiments  is  to  be  continued 
over  a  number  of  years  with  the  object  of 
finding  out  what  effect,  if  any,  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  have  upon  the  quality  of  Potatos.  They 
think  that  a  uniform  temperature  of  65  deg. 
to  75deg.  is  the  most  suitable  for  good  quality 
tubers.  Below  6in.  the  quality  is  likely  to 
degenerate  owing  to  the  .lowness  of  the  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  suspected  also  that  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  have  an  influence  on 
favourable  and  adverse  conditions. 

It  is  our  experience  that  Potatos  in  light 
soils  are  of  better  quality  than  those  in  rich 
and  rather  wet  soils.  There  is  still  another 
factor  which  determines  quality  in  Potatos, 
and  that  is  the  proper  methods  of  boiling  or 
■otherwise  cooking  them,  as  against  careless 
practice  with  the  tubers.  Many  are  under 
the  impression  that  a  Potato  is  cooked  when 
it  lias  been  boiled,  but  that  may  or  may  not 
be  so,  according  to  the  conditions. 
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Potato  (Kerr’s) 

Duchess  or  Cornwall. 

- o - 

In  1902  a  Potato  was  put  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  Duchess  of  Cornwall.  It 
was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Kerr,  of 
Dumfries,  the  father  of  Mr.  James  Kerr,  of 
Dumfries,  who  obliges  us  with  a  photograph 
of  tills  remarkable  variety  of  Potato.  It  is 
a  round,  white  Potato,  with  rather  deep  eyes 
at  the  apical  end,  but  the  most  important 
feature  in  connection  with  it  is  its  remarkable 
productiveness.  It  was  tried  against  fifty-two 
of  the  leading  new  varieties  in  1903,  a  pound 
of  each  being  cut  up  into  twelve  sets  and 
planted.  Duchess  of  Cornwall  headed  the 
list  for  productiveness,  the  pound  cf  seed 
yielding  441bs.  of  new  Potatos.  It  was  again 
tried  last  year,  and  headed  the  list  amongst 
fifty-five  varieties  on  trial.  This  year  the  lead 
is  again  taken  by  it  against  fifty-two  old  and 
new  varieties.  For  three  years  in  succession, 
therefore,  Duchess  of  Cornwall  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  proved  its  title  to  productiveness. 

It  also  took  the  lead  for  weight  of  produce 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Potato 
Society  in  October,  1904,  at  the  Crystal 


Palace.  A  cup  w’as  offered  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  for  the  heaviest  total  yield 
of  any  variety  from  twelve  consecutive  roots, 
to  be  lifted  under  the  supervision  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  a  nominee  and  sealed.  The  lead  on 
that  occasion  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  A.  House, 
cf  Horncastle,  who  had  a  heap  of  tubers  of 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  weighing  762-lbs.  The 
tubers,  however,  were  still  immature,  and 
might  have  weighed  more  had  the  exhibition 
been  later  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  ripen. 
The  variety  has,  therefore,  come  to  the  front 
as  a  heavy  cropping  Potato  on  its  own  merits. 


Potato  Culture  ix  Guernsey. — The  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  Potatos  in  Guernsey  is  fifteen 
tons  per  acre,  as  compared  with  six  tons  per 
acre  in  England.  The  early  Potatos  are  all 
exported  ;  the  late  sorts  are  kept  for  island 
consumption. 
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How  To  Keep  Up  a 

Succession  or  Parsley. 

- o- - 

To  have  plenty  of  Parsley  throughout  the 
year  often  taxes  the  best  gardeners,  when  in 
private  establishments  it  is  one  of  those  herbs 
one  must  never  be  without.  There  is  nothing 
elaborate  in  my  method  of  culture,  although  I 
have  but  little  difficulty  to  find  some  in  the 
severest  winters.  My  stock  of  Parsley  for  a 
year’s  supply  in  a  fairly  large  garden,  as  well  as 
family,  is  obtained  from  2  oz.  of  seed.  This  is 
sown  at  two  different  dates,  the  first  ounce 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  second 
sometime  the  first  week  in  May.  I  usually 
sow  part  of  the  first  ounce  in  a  bed,  in  drills 
one  foot  apart,  and  the  remainder  by  the  side 
of  the  kitchen  garden  paths,  as  this  serves  the 
purpose  of  an  edging  where  there  are  tiles.  It 
is  thinned  out  to  six  inches  apart  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  water  is  given  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  running  the  hoe  over  the  bed  once  a 
week  to  keep  in  condition.  One  or  two  light 
sprinklings  of  soot  I  have  found  very  beneficial 
during  the  summer.  From  this  first  sowing  I 
can"pick  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  much  later 
if  the  weather  is  open. 


The  second  sowing  is  the  most  important,  as 
this  will  have  to  furnish  a  supply  in  the  worst 
weather.  This  bed  is  made  to  fit  spare  lights, 
and  by  putting  9  in.  boards  at  the  sides  and 
ends  there  is  a  temporary  frame  enclosing 
my  Parsley  for  the  winter  and  spring. _  This 
saves  transplanting,  which  method  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  The  lights  are  thrown  off 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  as  fresh  air  is 
most  important,  avoiding  colcl,  euttiug  winds. 
Mats  are  thrown  over  in  severe  frosts,  and  have 
at  times  had  to  be  kept  over  the  light  several 
days  together,  but  there  is  the  knowledge  that 
a  supply  can  be  found  inside.  If  those  who 
have  failed  in  this  culture  should  be  induced  te 
try  by  the  method  described,  they  should  havo 
no  cause  for  complaint  in  future. 

G.  Waller. 


Liuustkoi  ovalifolium  is  known  as  the 
Californian  Privet,  but  it  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
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Noteworthy 
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Potato  Northern  Star;  Root  o!  I4i  lbs. 


T.  Kime. 


Potato  Northern  Star. 


Method  of  Growing  New  Potatos  for  Winter. 
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Leader. 


Webb  it  Sons. 
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Potatos. 
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Potato  John  Ridd:  Root  of  I21,  lbs. 


T.  Kime. 


Potato  King  Edward  VII. 


Potato  The  Pearl. 
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G.  Massey  <0  Sons. 
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Notes  on  . .  . 

Our  Illustrations 


ON  CENTRE 

Potato  Northern  Star. 

The  market  value  of  the  above  variety  is 
now  so  well  known  that  we  make  no  attempt 
to  boom  it  here.  Most  people  who  are  in  any 
way  enthusiastic  about  Potatos  now  grow  it 
in  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  round, 
more  or  less  flattened  tubers  are  white,  and 
cook  well,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  it  is  likely  to  be  put  on  the  market  very 
extensively.  The  photo  shows  the  produce 
of  a  stool  or  hill  which  weighed  14glbs.  We 
are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  T.  Kime  for 
placing  the  photo  of  this  variety  at  our  dis¬ 
posal. 

Four  Stools  of  Northern  Star. 

For  the  last-  few  years  specialists  have  been 
giving  great  attention  to.  high-class:  or  intense 
cultivation  of  the  Potato,  particularly  new 
forms,  which  have  supplied  the  incentive. 
Gardeners  have  not  been  slow  in  following 
suit,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
photos  of  four  stools  or  shaws  of  Northern 
Star,  the  photos  of  which  have  been  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Clark,  The  Gardens, 
Kinaldy,  Fifeshire.  The  stools  were  lifted 
with  a  spade  so  as  to  leave  the  tubers  in 
situ  as  they  grew.  Each  shaw  had  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  tubers,  not  including 
any  o f  the  small  second  growths.  Mr.  Clark 
informs  us  that  there  were  many  as  good  as 
those  illustrated. 

New  Potatos  in  Winter 

The  system  by  which  new  Potatos  may  be 
had  from  retarded  tubers  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  is  very  simple  indeed, 
although  the  preparation  of  the  old  tubers 
must  be  thorough  in  every  respect,  if  results 
are  to  be  satisfactory  and  returns  what  we 
expect. 

Did  all  gardeners  know  such  good  quality 
young  Potatos  can  be  had  by  this  easy  method 
in  so  short  a  time,  the  system  would  scon 
become  general,  and,  if  seen  as  growing  in 
these  gardens,  they  would  at  once  understand 
the  value  of  such  supply  at  this  dull  season  of 
the  year. 

It  has  taken  eight  years,  to  find  the  best 
way  to  produce  the  fine  samples  we  are  new 
using,  and  present  experiments  prove  how 
much  more  there  is  to  find  out. 

At  first,  Windsor  Castle  was  thought  the 
only  variety  suitable.  Last  year  Maincrop 
was  by  far  the  best.  This  year’s  tests  have 
not  only  given  us  much  better  results  in  fresh 
varieties,  but  a  greater  number  suitable  for 
the  werk,  easily  extending  the  supply  from 
September  to  February.  In  all  twenty 
different  sorts  have  been  tried,  including 
early  kidneys,  mid-season  varieties,  and  late 
main  crops.  The  Factor  is  by'  far  the  best. 
Scotch  Triumph,  Windsor  Castle,  Up-to- 
Date — in  fact,  it  appears  as  far  as  this  pre¬ 
sent  trial  goes,  any  variety  properly  treated 
— will  answer  the  purpose.  I  can  truthfully 
say,  if  properly  studied  and  worked  out,  this 
means  of  obtaining  good  new  Potatos  is  a. 
real  boon  to  any  private  garden. 

The  tubers  intended  for  next  autumn’s  use 
may  be  laid  together  during  the  process 
of  looking  over  this  winter’s  store,  selecting 
the  best  matured.  Keep  in  a  cool  not  over¬ 
moist  place  where  a  temperature  from  40  deg. 
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to  50  deg.,  is  regularly  maintained.  All  signs 
of  growth  must  be  kept  thoroughly  rubbed  off 
till  the  following  July  or  August  (according 
to  the  variety),  when  no  more  shoots  will  show. 
Let  the  old  tubers  remain  in  a  heap,  and  the 
small  Potatos  will  soon  begin  to  form  close 
on  the  old  ones.  The  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber  look  them  over,  picking  out  the  forward 
ones,  as  all  will  not  show  at  the  same  time. 
Make  these  the  first  batch,  repeating  for  suc¬ 
cession  a,s  wanted. 

Should  early  dishes  be  required  lay  out 
these  tubers  in  a  warm  frame,  covering  with 
leaf  mould  or  finely-sifted  moist  soil,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hide  the  old  Potatos,  and  if  kept 
close  and  dark,  plenty  large  enough  for  table 
can  be  had  in  a.  month.  This  autumn,  from 
tubers  of  Scotch  Triumph,  we  have  supplied 
dishes  for  the  dining-room  in  three  weeks 
from  time  of  putting  in  frames,  and  in  six 
weeks  treated  in  the  open  ground  on  a  south 
border.  Equally  good  results  may  be  had 
from  the  Mushroom  house,  in  boxes,  under 
stages,  etc.  The  more  we  experiment  the 
greater  our  success,  and  I  here  appeal  to  all 
interested  who.  have  not  given  this  a  tidal  to 
make  a  start  at  once.  T.  J.  Powell. 

Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

[Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  tuber 
in  Mr.  Powell’s  cultures,  and  shows:  the  old 
tuber  with  the  young  ones  which  have  grown 
out  of  it.  No  other  growth  whatever  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Potatos  in  question  besides  the 
young  tubers  represented  by  the  camera. — 
Ed.] 

Fotato  the  Leader. 

The  Leader  is  yet  another  first  early 
variety  of  Potato  which  has  been  raised  by 
Messrs.  George  Massey  and  Sons,  seed  Potato 
growers,  Spalding.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  illustration  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  them,  the  tuber  is  kidney-shaped, 
rather  elongated,  very  neat,  white-skinned, 
and  white-fleshed.  The  skin  is  also1  finely- 
netted  and  the  eyes  are  very!  shallow,  so  that 
it.  wilL  prove  useful  for  exhibition  at  early 
summer  shows.  The  haulm  is  very  vigorous, 
of  rich  green  colour,  and  produces  white 
flowers  in  fair  quantity.  When  mature,  and 
even  earlier  than  that,  the  tubers  prove  of 
excellent  quality  when  put  to  the  test  by  cock¬ 
ing,  proving  clear  white,  dry,  and  mealy  in 
character.  The  crop  may  be  lifted  months 
after  planting.  Under  good  conditions  of 
cultivation  it  gives  a  return  of  sixteen  tons 
per  acre,  which  is  certainly  high  for  a  first 
early  Potato.  Hitherto,  it  has  also,  proved 
disease-resisting,  and  has  been  making  head¬ 
way  at  various  exhibitions  during  file  past 
year  and  this. 

Potato  Webb’s  Majestic, 

The  illustration  of  this  variety  gives  a  good 
indication  that  the  raisers  have  given  it. suffi¬ 
cient  trial  before  putting  it  into  commerce. 
The  extensive  trial  grounds  at  Kinver  of 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  give  every  facility  for  trying  both 
flowers  and  vegetables  before  teeing  placed 
upon  the  market.  They  have  always  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  of  the  more  important 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  trial,  and  quite  re¬ 
cently  they  had  as  many  as  fifty  unnamed 


seedling  Potatos..  If  these  do  not  give  some¬ 
thing  of  good  promise  in  a  year  or  two  they 
are  promptly  discarded,  while  those  things 
that  are  promising  are  kept  for  further  trial. 
That  under  notice  had  been  promising  well 
for  some  seasons  past,  and  after  growing  it 
extensively  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  are  not 
only  putting  it  into  commerce,  but  have  a 
good  idea  that  they  have  something  useful 
to  offer. 

It  is  a  round  white  variety,  more  or  less 
flattened,  with  shallow  eyes,  so  that  we  are 
likely  to  hear  more  of  it  for  exhibition  and 
other  purposes.  The  flesh  is  white  and  the 
quality  excellent  when  cooked.  It  has  a 
robust  constitution,  and  has  been  proved  to 
be  disease-resisting.  It  has  also,  been  proved 
at  various  other  places,  and  has  come  through 
the  ordeal  with  every  satisfaction  to  the 
grower.  The  illustration  was  placed  at  our 
service  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  and  our 
readers  will  be  able  to.  judge  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  variety  on  the  field. 

Potato  John  Eidd.  2  "'J 

No  doubt  there  are  cultivators  and  raisers 
of  Potatos  who  may  make  objections  to  the 
new  Potato  John  Ridd,  which  is  just  being 
put  into  commerce.  The  tubers  are  round, 
pale  lemon  colour,  not  only  on  the  skin  but 
internally.  This  is  one  of  the  points  to  which 
objection  will  be  taken,  but  we  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  various  old-fashioned  Potatos 
which  were  as  yellow  as  a.  duck’s  foot,  both 
when  fresh  and  when  cooked.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  of  excellent  flavour,  and  continued 
to  be  cultivated  by  private  growers  long  after 
they  remained  an  unremunerative  crop  on 
account  of  disease.  Both  kidneys  and  round 
Potatos  amongst  the  old-fashioned  kinds  were 
likely  to  show  this  yellow  flesh,  but  people 
.who  knew  them  would  still  continue  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them  if  it  was  possible  to  secure  any¬ 
thing  like  a  crop. 

The  other  jjoint  about  these  Potatos  is  the 
deep  eyes,  which  recall  the  tubers  of  the 
Scotch  Champion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an 
exhibition  variety,  as  judges  would  take  ex¬ 
ception  to.  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
quality  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  grown  both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
market  purposes.  Whether  boiled  or  baked 
the  tubers  are  of  excellent  quality,  so  that 
those  who  remember  the  old  varieties  are  not 
likely  to  raise  objection  to  it  on  the  points 
mentioned.  Last  season  it  produced  about 
fifteen  tons  to  the  acre,  all  free1  from  disease, 
so  that  on  the  score  of  cropping  and  disease- 
resisting  properties,  it  is  likely  to  meet  with 
approbation.  The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  the  product  of  a.  single  stool  weighing 
12jlbs.  It  was  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
Mr.  T.  Kime,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston, 
Lines.,  who  is  putting  it  out  as  one  of  his 
new  varieties  for  1905-1906. 

Potato  King  Edward  VII. 

The  photo  representing  King  Edward  VII. 
shows  the  produce  of  one  Potato  set  in  1904. 
Our  picture  of  it  gives  an  indication  of 
the  fertility  of  the  variety  by  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  tubers  of  good  average  size.  They 
filled  two  sacks  containing  about  10  st.  each. 
King  Edward  VII.  is  a  variety  of  variable 
form,  the  best  or  most  ideal  being  a.  kidney- 
cf  handsome  size,  but  other  forms  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  skin  is  white,  with  clear  red 
blotches  covering  the  eyes,  while  other 
splashes  of  variable  size  may  occur  over 
greater  areas.  The  tubers  also  take  various 
other  forms.  This  crop  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Clark,  The  Gardens,  Kinaldy, 
Stravithie,  Fifeshire,  who  sent  us  the  photo 
representing  the  same. 
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Potato  The  Pearl. 

Early  Potatos  have  their  value  as  well  as 
late  ones,  and  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  placing  a  first  early  kidney  before  our 
readers,  and  which  is  said  to  surpass  Sir  John 
Llewellyn  in  some  respects,  another  early 
variety  which  we  figured  some  weeks  ago. 
The  tuber  is  kidney-shaped,  white-fleshed, 
white-skinned,  and  rather  smooth.  It  crops 
heavily,  a  quality  not  possessed  by  every  early 
variety,  while  the  tubers  are  also  larger  than 
some  of  those  early  types  which  have  hitherto 
done  duty  for  early  work,  and  which  had  but 
little  to  recommend  them  other  than  earliness. 
It  was  put  into  commerce  early  this  year  by 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  Limited, 
Boston,  Lines.,  who  have  cultivated  Potatos 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a 
Potato.  The  illustration  accompanying  this 
note  was  placed  at  our  disposal  by  them. 


Potato  •  •  • 

Sutton's  Discovery. 

There  are  two  leading  features,  if  not  more, 
in  connection  with  this  variety  of  Potato, 
which  was  put  into  commerce  about  two-  years 
ago,  namely,  its  heavy  cropping  character 
and  disease- resisting  power  of  the  tubers. 
Another  feature  well  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  is  the  extraordinary  strength 
of  the  haulm  or  stems.  No  doubt,  this  is 
a  result  of  the  high  class  or  intense  culti¬ 
vation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  during 
the  past  two  seasons.  -When  grown  under 
ordinary  conditions  with  only  a  limited 
afnount  of  space  the  stems,  although  still 
strong,  are  very  much  shorter  than  those 
represented.  We  have  seen  it  on  different 
occasions  and  in  two  different  gardens,  and 
the  stems  were  very  much  shorter.  Being 


also  grown  in  borders  they  were  under  very 
different  conditions  to  those  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

The  tubers  are  round,  slightly  flattened, 
and  frequently  inclined  to  be  pebble-shaped 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  tuber 
has  a  rough  skin,  generally  considered  to 


indicate  good  quality.  It  is  a  late-growing 
variety,  and  like  most  others  of  that  class,  it 
is  not  in  the  best  condition  for  cooking  until 
well  on  into  the  new  year.  Many  do  not  seem 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  Potatos,  like  Apples 
and  Pears,  require  their  proper  season  to 
ripen,  some  being  early,  some  mid-season,  and 


Potato  The  Discovery.  (Showing  length  of  haulm.) 
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Potato  The  Discovery. 


some  late.  From  all  quarters  have  come 
accounts  of  its  disease-resisting  capabilities, 
and  in  that  will  lie  its  special  value.  When 
Potatos  are  put  into  cultivation  with  a  strong 
constitution  we  generally  find  that  they  hold 
their  own  for  many  seasons  to  come,  and  in 
course  of  time  come  to  be  recognised  in  this 
light,  and  are  accordingly  widely  cultivated. 

The  photographs  represent  the  stage  which 
this  Potato  had  reached  on  September  29th 
last  year-.  The  man  behind  one  of  the  stools 
was  nearly  6ft.  high,  so  that  will  give  an 
indication  of  the  vigour  of  the  variety.  The 
other  photo,  with  the  tubers  laid  bare,  repre¬ 
sents  the  same  plant,  and  the  tubers  weighed 
ll^lbs.  Early  in  the  spring  last  year  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  tasting 
this  variety,  when  the  tubers  had  been  cooked 
in  their  jackets,  and  the  qualify  was  excellent, 
the  flavour  being  such  as  we  seldom  get  in 
modern  Potatos.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  the  use  of  the 
two  photos,  showing  what  can  be  done  with 
this  strong-growing  and  new  variety  when 
placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  its  wel¬ 
fare. 


“  Duchess  of  Cornwall  ”  Potato. — This 
money-making  Potato  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  .  Williamson,  an  Irish  seed  Potato 
specialist.  It  is  a  remarkable  disease-resist¬ 
ing  variety,  an  enormous  cropper,  and  a  fine 
cooker.  It  has  given  yields  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  tons  per  acre.  An  expert  says 
that  the  Champion  is  the  curse  of  Irish 
Potato-growing  industries,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  replaced  by  Duchess  of  Cornwall  the  better. 
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The  subject  of  our  illustration  this  week 
represents  a  colour  amongst  Chrysanthemums 
that  is  by  no>  means  common.  It  is  a 
Japanese  variety  with  regularly  and  close- 
drooping  or  recurved  florets  of  a  rich  rose- 
pink.  The  bloom,  which  we  had  photo¬ 
graphed,  measured  7in.  wide  and  7in.  deep. 
The  florets  are  of  medium  breadth,  and  this 
is  well  shown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flower, 
but  towards  the  base  of  the  blooms,  where 
they  are  getting  older,  they  become  revolute 
at  the  sides,  though  they  still  remain  practi¬ 
cally  straight,  although  rolled  up  in  this 
fashion.  The  colour  is  of  a  shade  which  is  not 
easy  to  describe,  as  many  flowers  might  be 
described  in  the  same  words,  which,  to  the 
casual  onlooker,  would  be  quite  different. 
The  rose-pink  in  this  case  was  very  intensi¬ 
fied,  and  therefore  distinct  amongst  all  the 
new  varieties  which  we  have  seen  this  year. 
There  is  an  immense  quantity  or  number  of 
florets  in  each  bloom,  so  that  it  never  becomes 
open  in  the  crown  when  grown  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes,  but  seems  to  increase  in  depth 
in  its  last  stages  by  the  development  of  the 
central  florets.  We  understand  it  is  a  very 
easy  variety  to  grow,  and  the  best  blooms  are 
obtained  from  the  second  crown  buds.  The 
variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Walter  Jinks, 
Knowle  Green  House,  Staines,  who  brought 
it  before  the  committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  on  November  1st, 
and  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  it.  It 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  J.  God¬ 
frey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  show,  and  he  will  put  it  into  commerce. 
We  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  will 
take  a  leading  position'  on  the  show  boards 
next  year  on  account  of  its  size,  fullness, 
quality,  and  the  rich  dark  colour  which  it 
supplies,  -  and  which  is  much  needed  on  the 
show  boards  at  the  present  day.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  number  of  crimson  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  raised  and  put  into  com¬ 
merce,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them 
appear  on  the  show  boards  year  by  year. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  too  late  for  show, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  crimson  varie¬ 
ties  are  just  on  the  small  side  for  exhibition, 
and  their  colour,  in  any  case,  is  difficult  for 
the  cultivator  to.  get  ready  for  exhibition  in 
its  best  form.  The  vaiiety  under  notice  is 
by  no  means  a  crimson,  but  it  certainly  affords 
the  rich  dark  colour  which  is  wanted. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Choisya  ternata. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — “  W.  P.  R.”  (Preston),  in  your  cur¬ 
rent  issue,  questions  the  hardiness  of  Choisya 
ternata  north  of  Manchester.  Allow  me  to 
inform  him  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Moray¬ 
shire.  One  plant  I  know  of  is  at  least  6ft.  in 
diameter  and  flowers  profusely.  D.  C. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  your 
correspondent,  “  W.  P.  R,”  (Preston),  in  your 
issue  of  the  18th  inst.,  I  beg  to  say  that  this 
beautiful  shrub  is  hardy  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  our  Edinburgh  nurserymen  growing 
it  in  quantity  in  the  open  breaks,  and  selling 
it  for  planting  out  of  doors.  C.  C. 


The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Potato  Society  was  held  in  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  November  23  and  24.  The  da.y  was  wet 
in  the  morning,  but  fair  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  we  should  have  expected  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  than  turned  up,  but  dull,  cold 
weather,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  flowers,  would 
seem  toi  weigh  heavily  in*  keeping  the  London 
public  indoors.  Possibly  also  attractions 
elsewhere  kept  them  away,  and  there  remains 
the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  people  are 
satisfied  by  seeing  Potatos  in  good  form  on 
the  dinner  table  rather  than  in  the  raw  form 
at  an  exhibition.  Raisers  and  many  gar¬ 
deners,  however,  were  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  situation,  and  the  visiting  public  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  them. 

The  hall  was  well  filled  with  competitive 
and  non-competitive  exhibits,  and  showed  that 
the  noble  tuber  has  certainly  a  large  number 
of  admirers  and  interested  adherents.  The 
commercial  importance  of  the  Potato  is  un¬ 
doubted,  but  almost  every  gardener  lias  to 
grow  at  least  early  Potatos,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  immensely  interested  in  the 
late  or  main  crop  varieties,  and  those  who 
have*  convenience  grow  them. 

According  to  the  audit  of  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tion,  453  varieties  were  shown,  and,  judging 
from  appearances,  the  number  can  scarcely  be 
less  when  the  next  general  audit  is  made  up. 
The  non-competitive  exhibits  included  the 
largest  number  of  varieties,  but  that  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  they 
have  to  grow  collections  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  general  public.  The  new  varieties  also 
occurred  chiefly  in  those  exhibits,  and  private 
gardeners  could  not  be  expected  to  have  them 
in  all  cases. 

Class  1  of  the  competitive  schedule  this  year 
consisted  of  twelve  varieties  selected  from  the 
audit  of  last  year,  and,  as  the  popularity  of 
the  respective  varieties  depended  upon  the 
number  of  times  they  were  exhibited,  they 
were  naturally  the  first  twelve  varieties  on  the 
list.  Northern  Star  took  the  lead  by  having 
been  exhibited  fifty-eight  times,  and  Recorder, 
being  a  new  one,  was  exhibited  only  twenty- 
one  times  in  the  non-competitive  exhibits. 
All  the  others  mentioned  below  had  smaller 
numbers,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
King  Edward  VII.  and  Sir  John  Llewellyn 
came  next  in  order  to  Northern  Star  with 
forty-five  exhibits  each. 

We  presume  that  an  audit  will  again  be 
taken  of  the  show  which  has  just  been  held, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  if  the  last 
year’s  varieties  maintain  their  position  or  be 
outreaohed  by  newer  claimants.  All  of  them 
were  certainly  shown  in  fine  form,  but  the 
appearance  of  many  others  was  likely  to  find 
adherents,  so  that  they  may  come  nearer  the 
top  of  the  list  when  the  next  audit  is  taken. 

When  cottagers  take  to  gardening,  Potatos 
are  almost  certain  to  take  the  leading  im¬ 
portance  in  their  gardens,  and  the  exhibits  on 
the  23rd  inst.  gave  evidence  that  cottagers 
can  not  only  grow  Potatos,  but  are  capable  of 
showing  them  in  excellent  form.  A  few  of 
their  exhibits  consisted  of  enormous  tubers, 
which,  however,  did  not  gain  prizes,  so  that 
apparently  the  National  Potato  Society  does 
not  give  preference  to  the  largest  possible 
tubers,  even  when  shown  by  cottage  rs. 

According  to  the  recent  “  Code  of  Rules  for 
Judging,”  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  that  body  is  still  of  opinion  that  size 


“  may  not  inappropriately  take  precedence  ” 
in  the  case  of  cottagers’  produce.  It  may  also 
be  stated  that  a  large  number  of  visitors  were 
of  opinion  that  many  of  the  Potatos  exhibited 
were  much  too  large  for  table  purposes.  A 
number  of  the  traders,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  largest 
tubers  and  the  greatest  weight  per  acre  are 
important  desiderata. 

Except  as  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  we 
think  that  tubers  of  enormous  size  are  un¬ 
desirable.  Even  in  the  case  of  cottagers, 
tubers  of  moderate  size  would  be  a  decided 
advantage,  and  to  secure  weight  the  sets 
should  be  placed  sufficiently  close  to  encourage 
a  moderate  growth,  both  in  the  length,  of  the 
haulm  and  the  size  of  the  tubers.  Weight 
and  quality  would  thus  be  secured,  which 
would  be  equally  advantageous  for  cot¬ 
tagers  as  for  private  establishments.  The 
best  white  dish  in  the  cottagers’  class  was 
Britannia,  and  the  best  coloured  one  Reading 
Russet. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  £50.  was, 
no  doubt,  a  great  temptation,  but  it  also  re¬ 
quires  an  extreme  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
exhibitor  to  win  it  three  times  in  succession  in 
order  to  remain  the  absolute  possessor  of  it. 
Only  two  exhibitors  attempted  it,  but  their 
exhibits  were  certainly  fine.  The  nine  varie¬ 
ties  asked  for  had  to  be  selected  from  a-  given 
list,  but  this  would  offer  no  difficulty,  as  most 
of  them  are  now  easily  obtainable.  One 
feature  in  connection  with  this  class,  was  the 
polished  appearance  of  the  Potatos.  The 
question  arises  whether  polishing  is  really 
desirable,  as  it  must  affect  the  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  skin,  by  which  traders  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike  are  able  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  a  Potato  at  sight.  The  large  growers  of 
Potatos  themselves,  while  carefully  washing 
the  tubers,  do  not  resort  to  polishing,  but 
leave  the  skin  much  in  its  natural  form. 

Some  interest  was  created  in  the  class  for 
twelve  consecutive  roots,  to-  be  lifted  under 
supervision,  and  to  compete  for  total  weight  of 
nroduoe.  These  exhibits  formed  large  heaps, 
but  we  think  it  would  add  to  their  appearance 
if  washing  was  allowed  or  insisted  upon,  be¬ 
cause  some  soils  are  very  adhesive,  and  hang 
on  to  the  tubers  in  a  disagreeable  way.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  weights  are  given  below. 

The  classes  for  disease-resisting  Potatos  and 
for  flavour  had  the  list  of  varieties  selected 
and  entered  in  the  schedule.  The  actual 
varieties  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  trials 
conducted  either  by  the  society  or  other 
growers,  so  that  each  variety  could  be  seen 
by  comparison 'with  its  neighbours.  Flavour 
was  determined  by  experiments  in  boiling 
them  under  certain  conditions,  so  that  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  not  expected  to  represent  the 
varieties  by  trials  of  their  own .  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  that  further  experiments 
be  conducted  in  respect  of  new  varieties. 

It  would  be  interesting,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison,  if  records  had  been  kept  of  the  old 
international  exhibitions  of  Potatos  at  the' 
Crystal  Palace,  but  it  seems  that  no  records 
of  a  useful  character  are  extant  concerning 
them.  No  doubt  this  will  be  remedied  by  the1 
Potato  Society,  and  that  records  of  the  present' 
will  be  kept  for  guidance  or  comparison  in 
the  future.  All  this  would  be  of  scientific 
interest,  and  possibly  give  clues  that  would 
show  the  value  of  a  Potato'  during  its  early 
history,  so  that  it  could  be  discarded  or  pre¬ 
served  according  to  its  merits.  Very  few  of 
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the  old-time  varieties  seem  to  be  cultivated 
at  the  present  day,  or,  at  all  events,  they  are 
seldom  exhibited.  The  only  notable  old 
Potatos  coming  under  our  notice  in  a  brief 
survey  were  Mr.  Bresee  and  the  American 
variety  Adirondack,  a  very  pale  red  Potato. 

Another  feature  that  will  strike  the  older 
exhibitors  is  the  confused  character  of  many 
of  the  new  varieties.  In  some  of  them  at 
least  it  seems  possible  to  select  well-formed 
kidneys,  decidedly  pebble-shaped,  and  also 
round  varieties,  all  from  the  tubers  of  one 
sort.  If  this  were  allowed,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  select  tubers  for  any  given  form  from 
one  and  the  same  Potato. 

Highly  interesting  were  the  curious  forms, 
as  well  as  species,  of  Potatos  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  They  also  had 
several  of  their  more  promising  seedlings, 
which  showed  a  splendid  outcome  from  the 
tubers  exhibited  last  year. 

The  “audit”  class  for  twelve  varieties 
named  in  the  schedule  and  open  to  trade 
growers  only,  brought  four  entries  of  well- 
selected  tubers,  all  as  large  as  they  ought  to 
be  for  table  purposes.  The  first  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  A.  Pickering,  Pinehurst, 
Woodhall  Spa,  Lines.  The  most  attractive 
kidneys  and  pebble-shaped  sorts  were  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Re¬ 
corder,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Up-to-Date. 
Round  Potatos  in  good  form  were  Eldorado, 
Discovery,  Factor,  Northern  Star,  and  Ever- 
good.  The  latter  is  rough  and  rather  dark 
in  the  skin,  as  were  Royal  Kidney  and  Sim 
Gray.  They  had  evidently  been-  exposed  for 
some  time  after  they  had  been  dug.  The 
second  prize  lot,  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Green, 
Wisbech,  Cambs,  were  considerably  smaller 
in  size,  but  well  selected  and  clean-looking. 
The  tubers  of  the  third  prize  lot,  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Scott,  Boreham  Road  Nurseries,  War¬ 
minster,  Wilts,  were  considerably  larger  and 
also  unequal  in  size.  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
looked  fine,  but  they  were  too  large  for  table. 
Up-to-Date,  Factor,  and  King  Edward  VII. 
were  also  handsome-looking  tubers. 

The  best  twelve  dishes  in  the  class  from 
which  the  trade  was  excluded  were  shown  by 
Mr.  John  Gemmell,  Flakefield,  Chapelton, 
Hamilton,  N.B.  They  were  in  finer  condi¬ 
tion  than  those  shown  by  the  trade,  and  more 
varied,  because  the  varieties  were  left  to  the 
exhibitors.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  large 
side  for  cooking  purposes.  Handsome-look¬ 
ing  kidneys  were  Mr.  Bresee,  Purple  Eyes, 
Abundance,  King  Edward  VII.,  Snowdrop, 
Goldmine,  and  Satisfaction.  More  pebble¬ 
shaped  were  Duke  of  York  and  Bountiful, 
while  Herd  Laddie,  The  Dean,  and  Britannia 
were  fine-looking  round  Potatos,  the  two 
former  being  dark  purple  varieties.  Mr.  B. 
Ashton,  Lathom  Gardens,  Ormskirk,  was 
,  second  with  a  very  good  exhibit.  A  seedling 
was  notable  for  its  clean  bright  red  skin.  Mr. 

!  S.  Cole,  The  Gardens,  Althorp  Park,  North¬ 
ampton,  was  a  good  third,  his  samples  being 
j  very  clean.  There  were  eleven  entries  in  this 
J  class.  In  the  cottagers’  classes  the  first 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Robertson, 
Sinailholm,  Kelso,  N.B.  He  had  veiy  even 
and  clean-looking  dishes  of  Duke  of  York, 
Lord  Tennyson,  Factor,  Britannia,  The  Dean’ 
j  and  Reading  Russet,  securing  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  dish  of  coloured  Potatos 
with  Reading  Russet.  All  were  of  suitable 
-  size  for  cooking.  Mr.  M.  Coleman,  13. 
Hunter  -Street,  Buckingham,  was  a  good 
j  second  with  white  varieties,  except  the  pale 
|  red  Adirondack.  Mr.  H.  J.  Baldook,  51, 
Castle  Street,  Canterbury,  was  third  with 
-•clean-looking  round  and  kidney  white- 
|  skinned  varieties.  Competition  in  this  class 
was  excellent,  there  being  fifteen  entries. 


In  the  class  for  three  varieties' open  to  cot¬ 
tagers  there  were  nineteen  entries,  and  some 
of  the  tubers  were  of  enormous  size,  but  such 
did  not  gain  the  coveted  awards.  Some  of 
these  huge  Potatos  were  also  more  or  less 
scabby,  which  detracted  from  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  must  also  have  been  grown  in 


Kent,  came  in  third.  The  best  dish  of  white 
Potatos  in  the  amateurs’  and  cottagers’ 
classes  were  Britannia,  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Hogarth,  New  Sinailholm,  Kelso,  N.B.  They 
were  shown  in  the  above  class,  taking  the 
Silver  Medal. 

The  p:  izes  for  the  total  yield  of  any  variety 


YV  POTATO  CARTERS’  SNOWBALL.  V 


The  appearance  of  a  Potato  often  carries 
great  weight,  and  certainly  Carter’s  Snowball 
looks  well  either  on  the  exhibition  or  kitchen 
table  when  properly  grown  and  staged  or 
when  cooked.  It  is  well-named  a  round 
Potato-,  for  it  is  a-s  round  as  a  cannon  ball  of 
the  old  type.  The  skin  is  white  and  rough, 
this  latter  feature  generally  being  regarded 
as  the  sign  of  a  dry  or  floury  Potato. 

The  variety  is  the  result  of  a-  cross  between 
Schoolmaster  and  The  Canon,  and  combines 
the  good  cooking  and  cropping  qualities  of 
both.  It  is  a  mid-season  Potato,  crops 


heavily,  and,  when  cooked,  has  a  delicate  white 
flesh.  Although  introduced  to  commerce  a 
few  years  ago,  it  still  holds  its  own  amongst 
the  numerous  claimants  for  recognition.  Last 
year  it  secured  a  first  prize  at  the  National 
Potato  Society’s  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  together  with  a  Silver  Cup  at  the 
same  show.  In  various  other  parts  of  the 
country  it  has  been  claiming  attention,  for  no 
less  than  fourteen  fii'st  prizes  were  awarded 
it  when  shown  by  gardeners  in  competition. 
We-  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holbom,  London,  for  this  opportunity 
of  placing  it  before  our  readers. 


[J.  Carter  a-  Co. 


POTATO  SNOWBALL. 


verv  rich  soil,  and  perhaps  had  much  space 
given  them.  Some  of  these  were  Dalmeny 
Hero,  Queen  of  the  Earth,  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  but  surely  better  table  quality 
would  be  secured  by  planting  closer  and 
securing  more  numerous  and  smaller  tubers. 
Mr.  M.  Coleman  had  the  best  selected  lot, 
taking  first  place.  Mr.  Marshall  Giles,  Ram- 
clifi'e,  R.  S.O.,  Yorks,  was  second  with  larger 
tubers.  Mr.  H.  Russell,  Eccles,  Maidstone, 


from  twelve  consecutive  roots,  lifted  under 
supervision  and  sealed,  brought  seven  entries. 
The  leading  place  was  secured  by  Mr.  J. 
Gemmell,  who  had  a  huge  heap  of  Scotch 
Triumph,  weighing  1471bs.  It  is  a  white 
kidney,  a  few  of  the  tubers  being  of  enormous 
size.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Boyce,  Medley,  V  isbeeli,  but  the  varietv  was 
not  named.  Other  varieties  in  this  class  were 
Eastern  Star,  991bs.  ;  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
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lOOlbs.  8ozs.  ;  The  Abbott,  751bs.  ;  and  Dis¬ 
covery,  61-glbs. 

The  Challenge  Cup,  value  £50  (offered  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  and  A.  Findlay), 
for  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  brought 
two  entries,  and  each,  evidently  intended  to 
carry  off  the  prize,  for  every  dish  was  in 
splendid  form.  The  leading  award  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Ben  Ashton,  who  showed 
Ambrose,  Advancer,  Goodfello-w,  Klondyke, 
Empire,  Royal  Kidney,  Ruby  Queen, 
Empress  Queen,  Evergood,  Monarch,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Northern  Star.  The  cup  has  to 
be  won  three  years  in  succession  to  become 
the  property  of  the  winner.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridge- 
well,  The  Gardens,  Histon,  Carnbs,  took  the 
second  prize  with  a  very  fine  exhibit,  though 
lacking  the  polished  appearance  of  the  first- 
prize  lot. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  eight  varieties  of 
disease-resisting  Potatos,  the  varieties  being 
named  in  the  schedule,  and  ten  entries  were 
forthcoming.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgewell  took  the 
lead  with  tine  tubers  of  Cigarette,  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  Evergood,  Royal  Kidney,  Factor, 
Duke  of  York,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  and 
Webb’s  Empire.  Only  four  varieties  out  of 
eight  named  in  the  schedule  were  obligatory, 
the  rest  being  left  to  the  exhibitors.  Hon. 
E.  Hubbard  (gardener,  Air.  E.  S.  Wiles), 
Douene,  Kent,  was  second.  Mr.  John 
Gemmell  was  third  with  a  tine-looking  lot. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  six  varieties  of 
Potatos  for  flavour,  and  there  were  eight 
entries.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Air.  J.  H. 
Ridgewell,  who  staged  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Evergood,  Snowdrop,  Webb’s  Chieftain, 
Factor,  and  Royal  Kidney.  Four  had  to  be 
selected  from  ’those  named  in  the  schedule. 
Mr.  A.  Tanner,  Grove  Ground  Cottage, 
Shanklin,  I.W.,  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Green  came  in  third.  Other  varieties  shown 
for  flavour  in  the  above  two  classes  were 
Hurst’s  Favourite,  Sir  John  Llewellyn, 
Sharpe’s  Victor,  Langworthy,  Radium,  and 
a  seedling. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a 
Very  interesting  stand  of  promising  new  seed¬ 
ling  Potatos,  and  several  species,  including 
Solanum  Commersoni,  S.  Maglia,  S.  stoloni- 
ferum,  S.  tuberosum,  and  a  hybrid  between 
S.  tuberosum  and  S.  Alaglia.  They  also  had 
the  Fir  Potatos  in  several  colours,  the  white 
being  the  most  curious.  They  are  sometimes 
used  for  decorative  or  garnishing  purposes. 
Some  old  Potatos  with  new  ones  attached  for 
winter  use  were  also  shown. 

Gold  Medals. — Several  of  the  non-com- 
•pejitive  exhibits  took  a  prominent  position, 
both  on  account  of  their  extent,  the  number  of 
varieties  shown,  and  the  clean  and  present¬ 
able  condition  of  the  tubers,  as  well  as  the 
taste  displayed  in  their  arrangement.  The 
leading  place  was  certainly  taken  by  Messrs. 
Do-bbie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay,  with  ninety  baskets 
of  Potatos  set  up  in  admirable  form.  Those 
grown  upon  their  Essex  farm  were  notable  for 
the  darker  colour  of  their  skin  and  more 
netted  appearance,  and  no  doubt  this  is  due 
to  the  greater  maturity  attained  Under  the 
sunny  skies  of  the  south.  Their  Scotch-grown 
Samples  were  notable  for  the  clearer  and  more 
attractive  appearance  of  their  skin,  but 
Whether  this  would  have  any  advantage  for 
table  purposes  is  doubtful.  The  appearance 
is  good,  but  the  quality,  as  reckoned  by  their 
Starch  contents,  cannot  be  so  great.  For 
seed  purposes,  Scotch-grown  samples  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  the  precedence.  Space  for¬ 
bids  us  from  recording  a  tithe  of  these  fine- 
looking  tubers,  but  the  value  of  such  as  The 


Factor,  Windsor  Castle,  The  Dean,  Snowdrop, 
Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Scottish  Triumph, 
Northern  Star,  King  Edward  VII.,  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  and  many  others  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  were  also  in  splendid  form,  showing 
Colonist,  Guardian,  Chieftain,  Gold  Finder, 
Alajestic,  and  others  of  their  own  raising,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  other  popular  varieties. 

Messrs.  George  Massey  and  Sons,  Spalding, 
also  put  up  an  extensive  exhibit,  including 
The  Leader,  Eldorado,  Highlander,  Discovery, 
and  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Alessrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich,  also 
had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Potatos  of 
moderate  size,  and  presenting  good  quality  in 
preference  to  mere  size.  Duke  of  York,  Early 
Queen,  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  were  some  of 
their  specialities. 

Silver  Medals. — Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robert¬ 
son,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  had  a  fine  ex¬ 
hibit,  including  such  of  their  varieties  as 
Engineer,  Marvel,  Hussar,  and  Duchess  of 
Wellington. 

Air.  William  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon, 
had  an  excellent  exlnbit  of  his  own  and  other 
new  Potato®,  including  Excelsior,  Highlander, 
Market  King,  Early  Gem,  etc. 

Air.  James  Kerr,  Potato  expert,  Dumfries, 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  his  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Conquering  Hero,  Electric  Spark,  Cigarette, 
and  other  first-class-  varieties  now  well  to  the 
front.  Electric  Spark  is  the  most  recent  in¬ 
troduction. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,  F.R.H.S.,  Mallow, 
co.  Cork,  had  a  tasteful  display  of  his  own 
novelties,  as  well  as  that  of  others.  He  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  The  Colleen,  a  second 
early,  which  he  thinks  may  possibly  displace 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  for  cropping  powers.  It 
is  certainly  a  good-looking  white  Potato.  He 
also-  grows  Duchess  of  Cornwall  with  remark¬ 
able  success,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  it 
into  public  notice. 

Alessrs.  W.  AV.  Johnson  and  Son,  Ltd., 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  put  up  a  fine  exhibit  of 
their  specialities,  such  as  The  Diamond  and 
The  Pearl,  which  are  taking  a  front  position 
for  produce  and  quality.  They  also  staged 
many  other  varieties. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  had  a  note¬ 
worthy  exlnbit  of' Diamond,  Duchess  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  Discovery,  Eldorado,  and  various  other 
popular  Potatos. 

Mr.  Henry  Scott,  Boreham  Road  Nurseries, 
Warminster,  Wilts,  grows  his  Potatos  at  an 
elevation  of  400ft.  above  sea  level,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  advantage  for  seed  purposes 
in  the  south.  Henry  Scott  was  a  new  early 
Potato  now  being  brought  before  the  public. 

Messrs.  William  Davie  and  Co.,  Hadding¬ 
ton,  N.B. ,  had  an  exhibit  of  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  which,  are  now  claiming  atten¬ 
tion.  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Discovery, 
Langworthy,  Maincrop,  and  various  others 
were  on  view. 

Mr.  Thom- s  A.  Scarlett,  22,  Market  Street, 
Edinburgh,  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Scotch- 
grown  Potatos,  including  Midlothian  Early, 
Dalmeny  Early,  The  Highlander,  etc. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Poad  and  Sons,  York,  had  an 
extensive  exhibit  rf  early,  mid-season  and 
main  crop  varieties,  including  all  of  the 
recent  and  notable  varieties. 

Alessrs.  Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged 
Fidler’s  Invincible  and  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  others  raised  by  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  Potatos  of  other  raisers. 

Messrs.  W.  Dennis  and  Sons,  Kir  ton, 
Lincolnshire,  also  had  a  large  exhibit  of  all 
the  more  important  Potatos  grown  either  in 
Scotland  or  England. 


Other  Exhibits. 

Air.  A.  Findlay,  Mairsland,  Auchtermuclity, 
had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  his  new  seedling 
Potatos  in  two  large  glass  cases.  Langholme 
Model,  Alairsland  Queen,  and  Findlay’s  Gold 
Reef  are  some  of  the  newer  varieties. 

Mr.  David  Wilson,  East  Linton,  N.B.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  cleaning  and  sizing  machine  for 
Potatos.  This  is  worked  by  hand,  and  the 
Potatos  pass  through  a  circular  screen  by 
which  the  dirt  and  the  small-sized  Potatos 
are  separated  from  those  of  a  useful  size. 
While  passing  over  a  sort  of  sieve  the 
diseased  Potatos  and  other  damaged  ones  can 
be  removed  by  assistants,  while  the  good  ones 
are  gradually  dropping  away  into  boxes 
placed  for  the  purpose.  The  machine  is 
patented. 

Alessrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Belfast  and  Dublin,  had  an  exhibit 
of  large  heaps  of  Milecross  Early,  Northern 
Star,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  and  other  good 
varieties. 

Mr.  -S.  M.  Thomson,  7,  Warrender  Park 
Crescent,  Edinburgh,  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
the  Dalmeny  -Seed  Potatos,  including  all  the 
early,  mid-season,  and  main-crop  varieties 
raised  at  Dalmeny. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Sole,  Peterborough,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Recorder,  Magnet,  and  Kings,  which 
mature  in  this  order.  The  last  named  is  a 
late  or  main-crop  variety,  with  tubers  of 
large  size. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bettinson,  Outwell,  Wisbech, 
exhibited  The  Carman  Potato,  Aiaxini,  and 
several  others.  Hie  Carman  is  certainly  a 
handsome  Potato. 

Air.  F.  Pickering,  Woodhall  Spa,  Lincoln, 
had  some  fine  heaps  of  Eldorado,  Northern 
Star,  Recorder,  and  other  popular  sorts. 

The  Potato  Crop  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

STRIKING  FIGURES. 

At  the  meeting  last  year  of  the  National 
Potato  Society  in  London,  Air.  A.  D.  Hall, 
director  of  the  world-famed  Rothamsted  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  estimated  the  value  of  the 
Potato  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
£40,000,000,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  value 
of  all  the  grain  crops  put  together.  Leaving 
out  market  gardens,  ordinary  gardens,  allot¬ 
ments,  etc.,  the  total  area  under  Potatos  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  averages  about 
1,200,000  acres,  of  which  England  accounts  for 
about  400,000  acres-,  Wales  for  about  30,000 
acres,  Scotland  for  about  130,000,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  with  its  total  of  only  1,000,000  acres 
more  than  Scotland,  for  about-  620,000 — more 
than  half,  of  the  area  under  Potatos  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  figures  demonstrate 
the  immense  importance  of  the  Potato  to  the 
country,  and  the  very  large  capital  which 
must  be  invested  in  its  cultivation.  Among 
crops  primarily  designed  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  this  is  the  only  one  of  which  our  agri¬ 
culturists  can  grow  enough  to-  meet  the  wants 
of  our  teeming  population.  When  the  home 
supply  fails-,  of  course,  we  have  to-  import 
large  quantities.  Thus,  in  the  cereal  year 
ending  31st  August-,  1904,  670,000  tons  of 
foreign  Potatos  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  some  years  /the  home  supply 
has  proved  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  large ; 
quantities  have-  been  exported  to-  America. 


AYest  Indian  Banana  Trade. — In  Jamaica 
29.000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Banana,  and  about  14,000,000  bunches  are 
exported  yearly.  America  is  said  to  consume 
30,000,000  bunches  of  Bananas  a  year. 
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*  SOCIETY  DOINGS.  © 


The  Editor  will  be  'pleased  to  receive  particulars  oj  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures ,  <L-c ,  or 
Horticultural  Societys.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are 
invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributors’  slips. 


Society.  Thc^ Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  resuscitated  twelve  years  ago.  Thus, 
though  Stoke  Newington  lias  not  the  honour  of 
having  held  the  first  show  of  the  kind,  it  Ls 
notable  for  being  the  second  place  in  the  kingdom 
to  organise  such  an  exhibition. 


TTT  V  YYTYTTY  YTTY  TT 


N.B.—  Secretaries  and  others  who  kindly  send 
vs  particulars  of  Society  Doings  are  again  re¬ 
minded  that,  owing  to  our  limited  space,  we 
cannot  insert  reports  of  shows  and  lists  of  prize 
competitions  and  winners. 


Occasional  Intervie  vs. 

A  number  of  these  have  been  prepared,  but 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  space  have  had  for 
the  last  few  weeks  to  be  held  over.  In  our  next 
number,  however,  we  hope  to  give  an  interview 
with  Mr.  A.  E.  Cresswell,  Secretary  of  the  Forest 
Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Sjciety. 

A  Grand  Show  of  Potatos. 

The  display  of  Potatos  at  Westminster  last 
week  was  a  spectacle  to  have  thrilled  the  heart  of 
Paddy,  for  somehow  an  allusion  to  the  Potato 
irresistibly  suggests  the  poor  Hibernian  with  his 
inevitable  patch  of  praties  for  food  and  the  pig 
that  pays  the  “lint.”  If  Sir  Walter  "Raleigh, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  first  grown  the  Potato  in 
this  country,  could  have  revisited  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon  and  gazed  upon  these  thousands  of 
well-scrubbed  tubers,  most  of  them  of  pheno¬ 
menal  size,  he  might  possibly  have  been  struck 
dumb  with  amazement.  For  the  show  was  a 
very  notable  one,  and  provided  an  eloquent  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  immense  stiides  made  during  the 
past  decade  or  so  of  years  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  indispensable  vegetable.  It  was  also  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  the  visitor  with  a  sense  of  the 
capital  and  brains  which  are  now  invested  in  the 
raising  and  improving  of  this  humble  but  in¬ 
valuable  esculent. 

Lack  of  Public  Interest. 

Owing  to  the  somewhat  recent  Potato  boom  a 
halo  of  romance  has  gathered  about  this  now* 
great  industry.  In  the  hands  of  certain  astute 
and  clever  men,  Potatos  have  been,  as  it  were, 
transmuted  into  more  than  their  weight  in  gold, 
although  some  in  quest  of  this  particular  kind  of 
philosopher’s  stone  must  regret  having  looked  in 
this  direction  for  sudden  wealth.  Seeing,  how- 
;  ever,  tire  sensational  paragraphs  which  have 
figured  in  the  Press, the  geaeral  public  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  this  very 
fine  exhibition.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  so. 

Plain  Hall,  Bald  Show. 

The  Horticultural  Hall— that  is  to  say,  the 
special  apartment  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
R.H.S.  in  which  displays  are  made— is  almost 
painfully  undistinguished-looking  and  barn-like, 
but  it  has  the  redeeming  feature  of  an  abundance 
of  light.  Add  to  the  plain  ball  a  bald  show  of 
horticultural  produce,  and  you  have  an  ensemble 
which  does  not  appeal  to  the  cultured  and  artistic 
eye,  and  can  scarcely  tend  to  draw  the  general 
public,  to  educate  whom  is  presumably  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  R.H.S.  as  of  the  N.P.S.  They  would 
do  these  things  better  in  France  ;  they  do  them 
better  in  the  N  orth. 

Crude  and  Inartistic. 

Long  tables  on  which  were  long  parallel  lines  of 
Potatos  heaped  in  plain,  not  too  cleanly-lookin" 
baskets,  and  on  white  platters,  detract  from  the 
pleasure  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  emphasise 
an  unavoidable  monotony.  Along  the  centres  of 
one  of  the  tables  were  some  foliage  plants, 
attenuated  and  of  melancholy  aspect,  which  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  some  neighbouring' 
tenement  window-sills.  Some  of  the  Potatos 
Were  actually  on  plates  with  a  bit  of  frayed  carpet 
Under  them  !  On  other  plates  the  Potatos  rested 


uncomfortably  on  wood  shavings  !  One  exhibitor 
had  seemed  great  prominence  by  a  pyramidal 
wooden  structure,  covered  with  alternate  strips 
off  red,  white  and  blue  cloth,  the  Potatos  being 
placed  around  this  on  narrow  horizontal  shelves. 
The  result  was  grotesque.  There  was  a  marked 
absence  in  the  whole  show  of  artistic  embellish¬ 
ment  and  variety  and  originality  of  treatment. 
Even  if  the  exhibition  had  been  intended  solely 
for  farmers  and  professional  gardeners,  the  utility 
of  it  would  not  have  been  lessened  by  a  little 
adventitious  decoration  and  some  attempt  to 
break  through  the  wearisome  uniformity  in  the 
staging  arrangements. 

DIums  at  Stoke  Newington. 

The  mayor-elect,  Alderman  W.  H.  Savery,  of 
Stoke  Newington,  who  took  part  in  the  opening 
ceremony  of  a  splendid  show  held  last  month 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Stoke  Newington, 
Stamford  Hill,  Clapton,  and  Hackney  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  observed  that  Stamford  Hill  was 
the  first  place  in  England  in  which  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  was  grown.  The  remark  was  also  made 
that  Stoke  Newington  was  the  venue  of  the  first 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition.  The  facts,  however, 
are  not  so. 


Secretaries,  Please  Note. 


i 


shall  feel  obliged  if  Secretaries 
of  Horticultural  Societies  will 
kindly  send  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  fixtures  of  Meetings, 
Annual  Dinners,  Shows,  &c.,  for  1906, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  notified 
in  our  weekly  tabulation  under  the 
heading  of 

DIARY  OF  SHOWS  AND  MEETINGS. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies 
of  Annual  Reports  and  Schedules 
to  notice  in  these  columns. 


The  First  Chrysanthemum  in  England. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  was  originally  introduced  to  England 
from  the  Celestial  Empire  in  1754,  and  was  first 
cultivated  by  that  celebrated  gardener,  Miller,  of 
Chelsea,  but  soon  afterwards  was  lost.  The 
second  introduction  of  the  flower  was  by  way  of 
Marseilles,  in  1789  ;  it  reached  London  in  1795, 
and  in  Curtis’s  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  for  1796 
we  find  a  coloured  figure  of  Chrysanthemum 
sinense,  the  result  of  the  second  advent.  The 
first  Chrysanthemum  that  ever  flowered  in  Eng¬ 
land,  says  Burbidge,  bloomed  in  Colville’s  nursery 
in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  in  1795.  Sabine, 
Avho  was  secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  placed  it  on 
record  that  the  Chrysanthemum  had  been  grown 
in  Holland  nearly  as  far  back  as  16SS,  but, 
strangely  enough,  in  1821  no  gardener  in  Holland 
knew  anything  about  the  flower. 

Norwich  First. 

With  respect  to  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions, 
Norwich  inaugurated  the  first  in  1843.  Three 
years  later  this  was  followed  by  one  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Stoke  ‘  Newington 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  afterwards  called  the 
Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
and  later  still  the  National  Chrysanthemum 


A  Claim  that  Fails. 

Apropos,  a  Yorkshire  paper  commences  a  report 
of  tbe  Norton  Chrysanthemum  Show  as  follows  : 
“  The  second  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  This  is  the  proud  distinction  which  the 
Norton  (Malton)  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  claims  for  itself,  and  although  there  are 
societies  of  more  recent  growth  which  have  out¬ 
stripped  in  influence  this  pioneer  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  culture,  success  still  smiles  on  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  its  forty-first  year.”  It  will  thus  he  seen 
that  the  Norton  Show  was  not  instituted  until 
twenty-one  years  after  that  at  Norwich  and 
eighteen  years  after  the  Stoke  Newington  Society. 

How  They  Do  It  at  Gravesend. 

They  do  things  in  style  at  Gravesend.  And 
why  not  ?  A  little  show  and  ceremony  add 
flavour  and  eclat  to  affairs  of  this  kind  as  of 
others.  Tbe  opening  ceremony  of  the  Gravesend, 
Northfieet  and  District  Horticultural  Society’s 
Autumn  Exhibition  was  performed  by  tbe  Mayor 
of  Gravesend,  Mr.  G.  M.  Arnold,  J.F.,  D.L.,  his 
wor.-hip  wearing  his  robe  and  chain  of  office,  and 
being  accompanied  by  the  Mayoress.  At  the 
head  of  an  imposing  procession,  attended  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Mace  and  flanked  by  police  officers, 
and  led  by  the  Chief  Constable,  the  Mayor  and 
his  fair  consort,  and  the  officers  and  committee  of 
the  society  entered  the  Market  Hall  to  the  strains 
of  the  string  hand  of  the  1st  K.R.G.Y.A.  Again, 
on  the  following  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  prizes  by  Lady  Parker,  Sir  Gilbert 
and  Lady  Parker  were  received  by  the  committee, 
and,  headed  by  the  police,  a  procession  was 
formed  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  Market  Hall, 
and  heralded  by  a  trumpet  blast  the  party  were 
ushered  into  the  building  as  the  band  struck  up 
a  rousing  air.  Now,  t  at  is  doing  the  thing  pro¬ 
perly  if  you  like,  and  such  means  are  calculated 
to  draw  a  big  public.  Happy  the  society  which 
has  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  such  a 
mayor  and  such  a  mayoress,  and  of  such  influen¬ 
tial  friends  as  Sir  Gilbert  and  Lady  Parker,  who 
love  horticulture,  and  back  up  their  love  in  such 
practical  manner.  Dating  the  evening,  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  expressed  his  objection  to  becoming  bank¬ 
rupt,  but  nevertheless  he  would,  he  said,  give  the 
society  a  blank  cheque  and  sign  it.  What  will 
it  cost  the  generous  knight  ? 

“  The  Hedgerow  Planters.'’ 

The  newest  society  is  one  founded  by  Lord 
Carlisle  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Cecilia  Roberts, 
for  the  planting  and  protection  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  along  the  highways  and  byeways.  There 
can  he  no  question  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  more  especially,  wild  flowers  are 
rapidly  disappearing  owing  to  the  depredations  of 
thoughtless  and  mischievous  people.  Not  the 
least  destructive  are  the  men  who  uproot  (lowering 
plants  and  ferns  which  they  offer  for  sale.  Legal 
enactments  by  local  authorities  have  done  little 
to  check  the  evil. 

R.H.S.  Examinations. 

The  annual  examinations  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  will  he  held  on  March  28th  next. 
These  examinations  will  he  held  simultaneously 
in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand.  A 
scholarship  of  £25  a  year  for  two  years  is  offered 
by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  in  con¬ 
nection  w  ith  this  examinarion.  full  particulars  of 
which  may  lie  obtained  from  the  secretary.  On 
April  ll.tla  the  Society  will  hold  an  examination 
in  cottage  and  allotment  gardening,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  elementary  and  technical  school 
teachers.  An  examination  specially  intended  for 
gardeners  employed  in  public  parks  and  gardens 
belonging  ro  county  councils,  city  corporations,  and 
similar  bodies  will  he  held  on  January  11th  next. 
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A  Potato  Talk. 

Mr.  Cuthbertson,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
gave  a  “  Talk  on 'the  Newer  Varieties  of  rotates” 
before  the  members  of  the  Chelmsford  and  Dis¬ 
trict  G.M.I.  A.,  and  speaking  of  the  Potato  hoom 
he  recalled  the  fact  that  Eldorado  had  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  £10  per  oz.,  and  Southern  Star  at 
£1,000  per  ton  ;  Northern  Star  had  been  bought  at 
£500  per  ton  and  was  lately  sold  at  30s.  per  ton. 
The  success  achieved  by  Scottish  growers  he 
attributed  to  the  soil  and  climate,  especially  in 
the  eastern  districts,  and  seed  proem  ed  from  such 
stock  gave  heavy  crops. 

Presentation  to'Cheltenham’s  Secretary. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cheltenham  Root, 
Fruit,  Grain,  and  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  F.‘  Hicks-Beach,  expressed 
regret  at  the  illness  which  had  prevented  Mr. 
Robert  Walker’s  attendance,  and  passed  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  work  that  gentleman  had  done 
for  the  society.  He  went  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
W.  B.  Minetim  and  himself  had  put  their  heads 
together,  and  collected  subscriptions  from  fifty- 
seven  members  of  the  society  towards  a  testi¬ 
monial,  to  show  their  friendship  and  affection  for 
Mr.  Walker  and  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  society.  With  the  proceeds  a  gold  watch 
had  been  purchased,  and  this,  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription,  he  sho  ild  have  pleasure  in  handiug 
to  Mr.  Walker  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers, 
together  with  a  framed  address,  in  the  following 
terms : 

“  To  Robert  Walker,  Esq. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  and  friends 
of  the  Cheltenham  Root,  Fruit,  Grain,  and 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  request  your 
acceptance  of  the  accompanying  gold  watch, 
as  a  small  mark  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
great  service  you  have  gratuitously  and  so 
efficiently  rendered  to  the  society  as  hon. 
treasurer  and  general  hon.  secretary  for  so 
many  years.” 

(Applause.)  Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Beach 
announced  that  Mr.  H.  O.  Lord,  M.F.H.,  had 
undertaken  to  supply  a  chain  to  the  watch. 
Such  spontaneous  acknowledgments  of  services 
rendered  are  more  than  compensation  for  the 
wearing  and  anxious  work  involved  in  the 
secretarial  office. 

A  Good  Start. 

The  profusion  of  Chrysanthemum  bloom  at 
Lytham  (Lancs)  is  as  beautiful  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  This  fact  was  indisputably  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  loth  ult.,  at  the  first  show  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lytham  and  District 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Association.  The 
answer  for  so  splendid  an  exhibition  is  that  there 
are  large  ranges  of  glasshouses  attached  to  so 
many  of  the  private  residences ;  and  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  floral  tastes  the  owners  are  aided 
by  other  gardeners,  whose  enthusiasm  has  now 
banded  them  together  in  the  above  helpful 
society. 

Wargrave  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  very  pretty  and  successful  show  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  other  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
was  held  in  the  Wyclyffe  Ball,  Wargrave,  Berks, 
on  November  8th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AY ar grave  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 
The  exhibition  was  entirely  non-competitive,  and 
the  net  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund.  This  is  the  fourth  time 
the  gardeners  of  the  district  have  organised  a 
show  on  these  lines,  and  the  gardeners’  charities 
have  benefited  accordingly.  The  whole  of  the 
exhibits  were  of  tine  quality,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables  were 
the  most  attractive.  Mr.  William  Bazeley,  of 
the  Twyford  Nurseries,  undertook  the  staging  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  he  carried  out  in  a  very  artistic 
manner.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music  was  pro¬ 
vide  1  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  a  capital  two  and  a  half  hours’  concert 
being  given  in  the  evening.  A  good  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  show  was  obtained  from 
the  gallery,  which  was  filled  with  visitors  the 
whole  of  the  evening.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short 


note  of  this  kind  to  refer  to  the  Exhibits  in  detail. 
Cannot  other  societies  do  likewise  and  raise  money 
for  the  charities. 

Reading  and  District  G.M.I. A. 

Table  decorations  and  floral  decorative  compe¬ 
titions  were  the  means  of  attracting  the  largest 
attendance  of  members  gathered  together  at  one 
meeting,  about  150  being  present.  The  meetina 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 

A. -Association  >  G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Am. — Amateurs  )  H. — Horticultural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  M.T.— Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  )  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
Cott.— Cottage  or  cottagers  )  S.— Society 
D.— District  )  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

Thus : — The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.  I.  H.  S.— 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers'  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 

DECEMBER. 

4th. — HorsfOrth  G.M.I.  S.  (w.m.);  Crediton  Cott. 

G.  and  H.S.  (animal  m.);  Mansfield  H.S. 
(m.m.);  Four  Elms  G.S.  (m.m.);  Alyth 

H. S.  (m.m.);  Walsall  Florist  S.  (m.m); 
Sparkhill  and  D.  Am.  H.S.  (animal 
dinner)  ;  Walsoken  and  Wisbech  H.S. 
(m.  rii). 

5th. — R.H.S.  (Show  of  Colonial-grown  Fruit  and 
of  Home-bottled  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Meeting  and  Lecture)  ;  Croydon  and  D. 
HALLS,  (m. m.) ;  Professional G.  Friendly 
Benefits,  (m.m.)  ;  ‘  Kirkoswald;  H.S.  (an¬ 
nual  m.);  Sevenoaks  G.  and  Am.  M.I.S. 
(animal  m.);  West  London  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Botherham  Chry.  S.  (m.m.);  Addlestone, 
Chertsey,  and  Ottershaw  G.M.I. A.  (an¬ 
nual  m.);  Dulwich  Chy.'S.  (m.m.);  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  Chy.  and  G.M.I. A.  (m.m.)  ; 
Loughborough  and  D.  G.M.I. A.  (exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Chy.  and  c.m.);  Seaton  Delaval 
and  Newr  Hartley  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Barking  and  Ripple  Chy.  S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Bournemouth  and  D.  G.  INI.  I.  A.  (m.  m. ) ; 
Forfar  H.I.A.  (m.m.);  National  Am.  G.A. 
(Winchester  Hs.  E  C.,  —  m.m.). 

6th. —  National  Chy.  S.  (early  winter  exhibition 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamen,  Primulas, 
&c.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  2  days)  ; 
Barnsley  Ag.  and  H.S.  (annual  m. );  Brad¬ 
ford  and  D.  Chy.  S.  (m.m.) ;  Bideford  and 
D.  H.S.  (m.m.);  Lewis  and  D.  Chy.  S. 
(m.m.);  Sheffield  FI.  and  H.S.  (m.m.); 
Wood  green  and  D.  Am.  H.S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Wargrave  and  D.  G.M. LA.  (bi-m.m.); 
Wallasey  Am.  G.A.  (m.m.);  Terrington 
and  Marshland  H.S.  (m.m.);  Ipswich  and 
D.  G.  and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 

7th. — National  Rose  S.  (annual  in.) ;  Greenstreet 
and  D.  G.  and  Cott.  S.(m.m.)  ;Tibshelf  El. 
H.  and  Rose  S.  (m.m.) ;  Woolton  G. M.I.S. 
(m.m.);  Professional  G.  Friendly  Benefit 
S.  (annual  m.) ;  Westerham  G.  and  M. 
and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.);  Blairgowrie 
and  Rattray  H.S.  (annual  m.);  Batley  and 
D.  Chy.  and  Paxton  S  (m.m.);  Ightham 
(Kent)  G.S.  (bi-m.m.);  Doncaster  and  D. 

G.  and  Am.  G.M.I. S. ■  (m.m.)  ;  Worthing 
and  D.  H.S.  and  M.I.A.  (m.m.) ;  Saltaire, 
Shipley  and  District  Rose  S.  (m.m.). 

8th. — Ambergate  Cott.  G.S.  (m.m.);  Weybridge 
and  li.  H.S.  (m.m.). 

9th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (m.m.);  Stirling  H.S. 
(annual  m.)  ;  Thornton  Heath  and  D. 

H. S.  (m. in.). 


was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  the  first  portion 
being  devoted  to  the  competitions,  viz.: — Y&se  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  and  basket 
of  flowers  arranged  for  effect;  the  work  to  he  done 
in  the  room.  Baskets  and  vases  were  provided 
by  the  society,  and  head  gardeners  or  foremen 
were  not  allowed  to  compete.  Following  the 
competitions,  Mr.  E.  Winser,  assisted  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Powell,  gave  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
decorating  of  dinner  tables.  Four  tables  were 


decorated,  one  for  sixteen  persons,  twelve  person 
eight  persons,  and  four  persons  respectively.  The 
first  was  done  by  Mr.  Powell  and  the  others 
by  Mr.  Y\  inser.  T  he  latter  used  Chrysanthemums, 
Grapes,  Apples  and  Pears  on  the  “twelve” 
table  ;  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums  on  the  “eight”;  and  Helichrysum 
and  Grasses  on  the  “four.”  Without  doubt  the 
Begonia  and  Geranium  gave  by  far  the  prettiest 
effect.  Mr.  Powell  created  a  splendid  effect  by 
using  an  umbrella  frame  for  the  centre-piece,  and 
wire  arches  for  the  end  with  Bougainvilleas.  Many 
suggestions  were  made  by  the  decorators  during 
the  evening,  and  questions  and  suggestions  were 
asked  and  made  by  Messrs.  Exler,  Judd,  Hinton, 
Foster,  Townsend,  Neve,  etc. 

Much  in  Little. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  three  days  of  the 
T  ork  Chrysanthemum  Show  amounted  to 
£311  17s.  61.,  which,  though  less  than  last  year, 
was  well  over  the  average. - Mr.  W.  C.  Cart¬ 

wright  (Aynhoe  Park),  who  has  on  three  occasions 
won  the  Banbury  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  the 
Banbury  Chrysanthemum  Society,  has  offered  to 
give  a  small  piece  of  plate  in  place  of  the  cup  he 

has  carried  off  at  former  shows. - The  proceeds 

of  the  fourth  annual  (non-competitive)  show  of 
the  Berkshire  Chrysanthemum  Society,  in  aid  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  amounted  to 

£12  0s.  6d. - Mr.  J.  Harris,  Horfield,  has  this 

year  won,  for  the  third  time  in  succession,  the 
handsome  challenge  cup  presented  by  the  Bristol 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  it  therefore  now 

becomes  his  property. - The  death  is  announced 

of  Mr,  H.  B.  Mildmay  who  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Kingsbridge  (Devon)  H.  S.  A 
letter  of  condolence  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  subscribers  of  the  Society  has  been 

sent  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Mildmay,  M.P. - The 

Loyal  Tickleback,  Jack  Sparrow,  and  Rat 
Club  of  West  Farleigh,  Kent,  at  their  last 
meeting  counted  in  702  sparrows’  heads,  6  bull¬ 
finches,  and  614  rats'  tails. - At  the  Chrysan¬ 

themum  Show  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  London, 
on  the  14th  inst.,  a  collection  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  from  East  Sheen,  entered  by  the 
Princess  Royal  and  the  Duke  of  Fife,  was  awarded 
the  society’s  large  silver-gilt  medal.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bevan  took  the  gold  medal,  with  a  fine  display  oE 
winter-iiowering  Begonias,  and  Messrs.  Ware,  of 
Feltham,  received  an  award  for  Alpine  plants  aiul 

Carnations. - At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of 

the  Sherbourne  Gardeners’  Society,  the  president, 
Mr.  J.  Dean,  suggested  that  they  should  have  a 
nice  little  show  in  the  summer,  and  that  a 
town  meeting  should  he  called  to  see  how  far 
such  a  show  would  have  the  support  of  the  people. 


Potato  Imports. — The  imports  of  Potatos 
into1  British  ports  during  the  past  two  seasons 
have  surpassed  all  previous  records.  The 
Spanish  exporters  are  now  about  to  raise  and 
ship,  thousands  of  tons  of  tubers  of  good 
quality  to  England,  which  they  say  they  can 
send  all  the  year  round.  A  start  has  been 
made  at  Pamplona  by  a  combine  of  merchants 
with  £50,000  as  a  first  stake  in  the  venture 
out  of  a  capital  of  £150,000  that  will  be  raised 
for  the-  purpose.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend 
upon  the  liking,  of  the  English  palate  for  the 
Spanish  Potato. 

German  Potatos. — In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  area  under  the  Potato  crop  averages 
I5  million  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of 
about  5 2  tons  per  acre.  I11  Germany  the  area 
under  Potato  crops  averages  about,  8,000,000 
acres,  the  average  yield  being  about  4g  tons 
per  acre,  so  that  the  total  average  yield  of 
that  crop  in  Germany  bulks  up  to  about 
36,000,000  tons  per  annum.  Over  three 
million  tons  per  annum  of  this  huge  crop  are 
used  for  distillation.  This  Potato  spirit  is  im¬ 
ported  by  the  thousand  tun  into  Scotland, . 
where,  after  a  process  of  blending  with  raw 
grain  spirit,  it  is  transmuted  by  a  subtile  pro¬ 
cess  of  alchemy  into  so-called  Scotch  malt 
whisky. 
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The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  oj  the 
paper  only ;  a  seoarate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Headers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies  see  -  ^ 
Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  dra  ting  or  plan 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns ,  the  character  und  height  oj  the  jence 
or  wall;  position  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard, 
etc.-  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisjactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


B°ok  on  Roses  and  Carnations. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  your  next  week’s  issue 
of  The  Gardening  World  where  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  book  on  Hose  and  Carnation  culture  ? 
(Hawkswood). 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  those  two  classes  of  plants  only,  there 
are  large  books  which  contain  those  subjects,  but 
they  also  contain  many  others.  The  following 
we  think  would,  however,  suit  you  : — “Roses  and 
Rose  Culture,”  by  William  Paul,  F.L.S,  tenth 
edition,  published' by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Kent  and  Co.,  London,  price  Is.;  “Roses 
and  Their  Cultivation,”  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  W.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and 
149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  price  2s.  6d.  ; 

“  Pictorial  Practical  Rose.  Growing,”  by  Walter 
P.  Wright,  published  by  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  price  Is.  ;  “  The  Carnation  Manual,  by 
several  writers,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cassell  and  Co.,  London,  price  3s.  6d.  ; 
and  “  The  Book  of  the  Carnation,”  by  R.  P- 
Brotherston,  published  by  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  London,  price  2s.  6d. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Vegetables. 

To  what  extent  can  a  newly-planted  orchard 
he  utilised  for  winter  Greens,  Peas,  Beans,  Pars¬ 
ley,  etc.,  that  is,  what  radius  of  spare  ground 
would  you  allow  for  each  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum 
tree.  I  have  just  planted  out  a  row  of  Wall¬ 
flowers  within  a  foot  of  a  row  of  thickly-planted 
Cordons  on  a  wall.  (W.  W.). 

You  can  plant  anything  in  quite  close  proximity 
to  the  stems  of  such  trees  you  mention,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  are  very  dwarf.  You  must 
always  remember  that  the  very  worst  thing  you 
can  do  with  fruit  trees  is  to  plant  or  sow  any¬ 
thing  that  would  shade  the  foliage  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trees.  This  is  where  the  greatest 
danger  would  come  in.  For  instance,  you  might 
plant  Wallflowers,  Violas,  Pansies,  or  Parsley 
quite  close  up  to  the  trunks.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  sow  Peas  within  3ft.  or  4ft. 
of  the  trees,  as  they  would  be  more  or  less 
shaded,  and  young  trees  would  be  more  likelv 
to  be  injured  than  the  older  ones.  This  refers, 
of  course,  to  bush  or  pyramid  trees.  In  the  case 
of  orchard  trees,  we  presume  they  will  have 
a  stem  of  5ft.  or  6ft.  high.  '  In  that  case  the 
crops  might  be  sown  or  planted  quite  close  to 
the  trunk  of  the  trees,  though  we  do  not  think 
it  very  good  policy  to  plant  or  sow  crops  that 
would  impoverish  the  ground.  Peas  and  Beaus. 
"  as  well  as  winter  greens,  require  a  good  deal 
of  nourishment,  and  to  get  them  good  the  ground 
would  have  to  be  dug  so  deeply  as  to  iniure  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  Under  such  conditions  we 
should  keep  the  winter  Greens,  Peas,  and  Beans 
in  the  middle  area  between  the  two  rows,  as  you 
could  then  more  safely  dig  or  trench  the  ground, 
otherwise  these  vegetables  will  not  prove  very 
profitable.  In  the  rows  themselves  you  may 
nlant  lower-growing  subjects,  such  as  Wallflowers, 
Parslev  or  bulbs.  Indeed,  we  think  the  most 
profitable  crop  you  take  off  the  ground  clcse  up 


to  the  trees  would  be  from  bulbs,  which  need  net 
be  lifted  annually.  You  could,  however,  keep 
the  ground  in  good  condition  by  top-dressings  of 
manure  once  or  twice  a  year,  this  being  lightly 
turned  in  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  so  counteract 
the  exhausting  effects  of  the  other  crops  grown 
in  proximity  to  the  trees. 

Self-climbers  for  Converting  a  Wall. 

The  gable  under  my  neighbour  s  house  over¬ 
shadows  the  side  entrance  to  mine,  built  of 
rubble  stone  and  colourwashed.  This  is  very 
objectionable  and  a  great  eyesore  to  the  house 
and  grounds.  What  would  you  suggest  in  self¬ 
climbers  to  relieve  and  improve  the  appearance? 
The  aspect  is  westerly.  (Geo.  Cartledge). 

The  self-climbing  plants  that  would  thrive 
under  the  conditions  you  mention  are  not  very 
numerous  in  kind,  although  the  variety  is  great. 
The  Ivv  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  that  will  thrive  in  shade,  and  we  would 
suggest  some  of  the  broad-leaved  sorts,  such  as 
Hedera  Helix  canariensis,  or  Irish  Ivy,  also  H.H. 
dentata,  H.H.  algeriensis,  or  even  H.H.  palmata. 
There  are  several  variegated  ones  of  great  beauty, 
but  we  do  not  think  they  would  colour  well 
under  the  shade.  The  Japan  Ivy,  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  Ampelopsis  Veitehi,  is  another  self- 
climber,  and  would  very  quickly  cover  the  wall 
of  your  house  if  the  ground  is  properly  prepared 
to  give  them  a  good  start.  We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  this  last-named  subject  would  not 
take  on  its  beautiful  autumn  tints  in  the  shade. 
It  would  be  advisable  before  planting  to  take 
out-  a  f.airlv  wide  trench  along  tne  foot  of  the 
wall  and  18in.  deep,  loosening  up  the  soil  with 
the  fork  even  beneath  that.  Put  some  good  soil 
into  the  trench,  and  make  the  roots  perfectly 
firm  in  filling  up  the  trench. 

Chemical  Manure. 

I  am  anxious  about  chemical  manure' for  the 
garden.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  chemical  mix¬ 
ture  that  will  suit  the  whole  of  the  following:  — 
General  vegetables,  fruit-  trees,  forest  trees,  fancy 
evergreens,  Thuya.  Holly.  Yew,  Retinospora,  etc.? 
Must  the  above  kinds  have  special  treatment, 
and  if  so,  what  treatment?  Enclosed  are  two 
recipes,  one-  for  vegetables  and  the  other  for  fruit, 
which  I  found  in  a  book.  Would  one  of  these  do 
for  the  whole,  and  which  recipe?  (W.  W.). 

No  doubt,  the  manures  mentioned  are  excellent 
in  their  way,  but  we  should  not  think  of  having 
a  general  mixture  of  the  ingredients  for  any¬ 
thing.  For  instance,  the  nitrate  of  soda  would 
be  liable  to  lose  if  mixed  with  superphosphate 
of  lime,  as  it  would  give  off  its  most  valuable 
constituent  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Further¬ 
more,  we  should  never  recommend  the  use  of 
nitrate  in  the  winter  time,  as  it  would  be  liable 
to  become  dissolved  and  get  washed  away  in 
the  drainage,  especially  in  wet-  winters,  before 
it.  could  be  utilised  by  the  plants.'  The  three 
other  manures  might  be  mixed  together  and 
applied  to  the  soil  near  the  roots  of  the  trees 
not  later  than  February.  The  nitrate  w»  should 
spread  on  the  ground  in  April,  when  the  trees 
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are  recommencing  active  growth.  If  you  find 
it  inconvenient  to  keep  a  number  of  separate 
manures  on  your-  establishment,  the  best  plan 
would  he  to  order  an  all-round  manure  from  your 
sundriesman,  just  when  you  were  about  to  use  it. 
and  then  apply  it  to  the  ground  at  once.  Nitrate 
in  its  various  forms  is  a  very  quick-acting 
manure,  and  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  and  vege¬ 
tables  we  should  apply  it  in  the  form  of  two 
dressings,  the  first  when  the  trees  or  vegetables 
are  beginning  to  be  active,  and  the  second  dress¬ 
ing  three  or  four  weeks  later.  The  forest  trees 
and  ornamental  trees  which  you  mention  we 
should  deal  with  differently.  These  artificial 
manures  are  unnecessary  for  them  if  the  ground 
has  been  properly  prepared  before  they  were 
planted.  An  annual  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould 
or  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  would  be  more 
beneficial  in  several  respects,  for,  besides  supply¬ 
ing  nutriment,  they  serve  to  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  ground  during  the  hot  period  of  summer. 
This  is  really  of  more  importance  than  artificial 
manures  for  such  ornamental  subjects.  Thus,  by 
ordering  what  you  really  want  at  the  time  you 
are  about  to  use  it,  it  will  save  the  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  keeping  the  same  on  the  pre 
mises. 

Saving  Leek  Seed. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  give  me  your 
system  of  saving  Leek  seed.  It  has  been  tried 
here  for  several  years,  and  has  not  been  success¬ 
ful.  We  have  the  heads  all  right,  but  we  never 
get  them  to  ripen.  We  are  trying  some  of  them 
by  hanging  them  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery, 
and  we  have  some  in  a  cold  house.  We  cut 
three  of  them  a  few  weeks  ago  and'  put  them  in 
the  Peach  house,  but  they  are  still  keeping 
green,  and  show  signs  of  making  a  fresh  start. 
(Francis  Hunter). 

We  are  aware  that  Leek  seed  is  rather  difficult 
to  ripen  if  planted  in  too  rich  soil  and  in  exposed 
situations.  The  best  plan  would  ba  to  grow  the 
Leeks  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  or  that  of  a  chalky 
nature.  Should  these  not  be  at  hand,  then  plant 
the  Leeks  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  where  the 
heat  will  urge  them  to  mature  at  an  earlier 
period.  Plant  out  the  roots  early,  say  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  or  early  in  March.  If,  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  they  do  not  reach  maturity  in  the  open 
air  before  winter,  you  might  .  pot  them  up, 
and  put  them  in  a  dry,  airy  house  until  they 
mature.  We  presume  from  what  you  say  that  the 
seeds  were  not  properly  filled  up  or  matured  when 
you  were  obliged  to  cut  them.  By  adopting  some 
of  the  means  we  suggest  you  can  then  cut  the 
heads  with  short  stalks  when  it  is  too  unsafe  to 
leave  them  in  the  open  any  longer.  Possibly 
you  have  cut  too  great  a  length  of  green  stem 
already.  In  the  second  place,  you  are  keeping 
them  in  too  cool  a  place.  If  you  can  give  them 
a  hotter  house,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  could 
place  them  on  shelves  close  to  the  top  ventila¬ 
tors,  we  think  yon  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
ripening  the  seed.  The  chief  point  is  to  have 
the  seed  well  advanced  by  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  if  the  seeds  are  once  well  filled 
you  can  get-  them  to  dry  up  by  using  plenty  of 
heat  and  air. 

Renewing  Pinks. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  box  of  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  of  a  white  Pink,  and  planted  them  as  an 
edging.  They  have  now  grown  too  large,  and  are 
straggling,  and  some  of  them  have  died.  How 
could  I  renew  them?  (Dianthus.) 

If  the  plants  you  have  are  in  fairly  good  form 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  lift  them,  then  to 
thoroughly  dig  the  soil,  using  manure  to  enrich 
it  at  the  same  time.  Then  take  the  old  plants 
and  pull  them  into  small  pieces  with  a  few  roots 
if  possible.  The  long  stems  will  have  to  be 
buried,  so  that  the  soil  will  come  up  close  to  the 
base  of  the  lowest  fresh  leaves.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  make  a  tidy  edging  out  of  the  old 
straggling  plants  like  these,  hut  if  you  are  an 
experienced  planter  this  can  he  done.  The  old 
stems  will  throw  out  young  roots  close  up  to  the 
leaves  if  buried  in  the  soil.  The  easiest  plan 
would  he  to  manure  and  dig  the  soil  level,  then 
tread  it  firmly  all  over.  Level  it,  and  lay  the 
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garden  line  exactly  where  yoir  intend  to  make  the 
row  of  plants,  then  cut  out  a  trench  of  soil  about 
3  in.  deep  alongside  of  the  line.  Previous  to  com¬ 
mencing  planting,  the  old  plants  should  be  broken 
into  pieces  of  small  size  and  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible.  Then  commence  at  one  end  of  the 
trench  laying  the  straggling  old  roots  and  stems 
along  the  trench.  Cover  t Ire  steins  close  to  the 
plant  with  some  soil,  making  it  firm  with  the 
hands  and  then  lay  another  piece  with  the  roots 
and  stems  again  extending  along  the  trench. 
Each  plant  should  be  12  in.  from  the  next  in  the 
line.  If  you  proceed  in  this  way  to  the  end  of 
the  trench  you  can  make  a  very  neat  line,  even 
with  these  old  plants.  You  can  then  tread  firmly 
on  every  side  of  the  line  of  plants,  fill  up  the 
trench  with  soil  and  again  tread  it  firmly. 
Finally,  level  the  ground  around  the  plants  and 
make  it-  look  as  neat  as  possible.  Xext  year  it 
would  be  well  to  raise  young  plants  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
bed  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  end  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July.  This  is  the  way  to  get  the 
neatest  and  best  young  plants.  They  would  be 
thoroughly  rooted  by  this  time  of  the  year  when 
Pinks  can  be  placed'  in  their  permanent  positions 
to  bloom. 

Straggling  Juniper. 

For  many  years  an  Irish  Juniper  was  the  pride 
of  bur  garden,  but  during  the  past  two  years  the 
branches  have  been  falling  about.  Can  this  be 
remedied  in  anyway?  (S.  Hendry.) 

All  Junipers  of  the  upright  habit  of  the  Irish 
Yew,  including  that  of  various  other  coniferous 
trees,  are  liable  to  fall  about  after  a  number  of 
years.  The  stems  may  get  blown  out  of  their 
positions  by  the  wind'  if  exposed,  and  snow  is 
even  more  likely  to  bring  this  about  if  there  hap-, 
pens  to  be  a  heavy  fall  of  it  and  rather  wet 
during  the  night  time.  If  there  is  any  strong 
central  stem  in  the  tree,  all  the  others  might  be 
looped  to  it  by  means  of  tar-cord.  Should  there 
not  be  a  strong  enough  stem,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  drive  a  pole  down  the  centre,  not  necessarily  a 
very  thick  one,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  link  the 
plant  into  one  columnar  piece.  With  a  little 
care  you  can  make  a  plant  look  as  neat  and  tidy 
as  ever  it  was,  and  if  there  should  be  gaps  in  any 
part  of  it  you  can  always  pull  over  some  shoots 
or  stems  so  as  to  fill  up  that  gap.  This  you 
should  do  as  neatly  as  possible ;  but,  in  any  case, 
the  next  year’s  growth  will  make  it  closer  and 
quite  neat'  if  you  make  a  proper  job  in  tying  the 
stems  into  position. 

Eose  Plants  Dried  Up. 

I  bought  some  Roses  at  a  sale,  but  when  I  got 
home  and  untied  them  they  seemed  very  much 
dried  up  and  shrivelled.  I  planted  them  tem¬ 
porarily,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do.  Any 
opinion  about  this  would  be  gratefully  received. 
(Jacqueminot.) 

Roses  are  frequently  subjected  to  such  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  under  the  circumstances  you 
mention,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
plan  given  below  in  all  such  cases  where  the 
roots  and  even  the  stems  look  shrivelled  on  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  Take  out  a  trench  in  the  .  garden 


and  lay  the  Roses  in  their  full  length  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  Only  a  few  should  be  laid 
in  one  heap  so  that  the  soil  might  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  all  the  branches.  Then  cover  them  up 
or  bury  them  with  soil,  and  leave  them  in  that 
position  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  withered 
stems  will  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and 
become  fairly  plump  if  they  have  not  been  out 
of  the  soil  for  too  long  a  period.  After  a  week 
or  ten  days  examine  them,  and  if  the  stems  have 
become  plump  you  can  then  proceed  to  plant 
them  in  their  permanent  positions. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  F.  A.  G.)  1,  Restio  subverticillatus ;  "2, 
Abutilon  Savitzii ;  3,  Veronica  montana,  ap¬ 
parently  which  has  got  into  the  potting  soil, 
but  you  should  send  it  when  in  flower,  a.s  it  is 
not  in  character. — (C.  D.  W.)  1,  Asplenium  flac- 
cidum  ;  2,  Pteris  Wimsettii ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  fabianum ;  4,  Scolopendrium  vulgare 

crispum;  5,  Polystichum  angulare  var. — (J.  H. 
Warner)  1,  Retinispora  pisifera  squarrosa ;  2, 
Juniperus  communis  fasti  giata ;  3,  Cupressus 

nutkatensis  ;  4,  Abies  nordmanniana ;  5,  Cedrus 
atlantica  glauca;  6,  Cedrus  Deodara. — (Wm. 
Jenkins)  1,  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus  Unedo) ;  2, 
Olearia  Haastii  ;  3,  Elaeagnus  pungens  variegata  ; 
4,  Ornithogalum  longibracteatum ;  5,  Nepeta 

Glechoma  variegata.— (E.  T.  W.)  1,  Cypripedium 
leeanum;  2,  Cypripedium  in  sign  e  punctato  vio- 
laceum. — (S.  D.j  1,  Crataegus  Pyracantha. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

S.  McGredy  and  Son.  High  Street,  Portadown. 
Ireland. — Spring  Fist  of  Everything  Required  in 
the  Garden. 

William  Deal,  F.R.H.S.,  Brooklands,  Ivelve- 
don,  Essex. — Seed  Potatoes  of  Proved  Merit. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees,  Forest 
and  Game  Covert,  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
greens. 

Pape  and  Bergman,  Q.uedlinburg,  .Germany. — 
Novelties  for  1906  of  Flowers  and  Seeds. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  he  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  he  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed..  _  _ _ _ ...... - - - —  —  — 

Address . . . . . . - . — . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  Violet 
Is  wasteful  and  ridicu’ous  excess.” — Shakespeare. 
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NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD ”  is  published  by  llACLAREN 
AND  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Telegrams 
and  Cables:  “Buns,’  London.  Telephone  Number:  997 
flolbom. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD"  Is  published  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price  One  Penny, 
Annual  Subscription  (Prepaid),  post  free,  6s.  6d.  United 
Kingdom  ;  8s.  6d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and  remittances 
generally  should  be  made  payable  to  Maclaren  and  Sons,  and 
crossed  London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by  Saturday 
before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Correspondents 
should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  give  name 
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SPECIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to 
send  specimen  copies  of  “The  Gardening  World"  for  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  friends  and  will  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 
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The  Possibilities  of  the  Small  Garden. 

Too  many  people  possessing  a  slip  of  garden 
shut  in  by  the  straight  lines  of  palings  fail  to 
seize  any  capacity  for  character  and  beauty 
that  even  such  a  plot  of  ground  may  be  made 
to  yield.  A  distressing  sameness  is  to  be  found 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  such  gardens. 
The  same  ground  plan,  the  same  variety  of 
plants  and  shrubs,  and  the  same  miniature 
lawn.  How  well  we  all  know  how  to  sum  up 
these  small  garden  plots.  But  it  need  not  be 
thus,  as  now  and  then  the  sight  of  some  beauti¬ 
ful  and  original  garden  of  the  same  uncom¬ 
promising  shape  testifies.  The,  present  is  the 
most  favourable  season  in  which  alterations  may 
be  effected  ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  garden  may  be  made  more 
decorative  will  prove  helpful.  Only  the  other 
day  I  took  notice  of  a  row  of  little  round  beds 
scarcely  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter 
running  down  the  length  of  the  small  lawn. 
Now  such  beds  could  never  have  a  well  massed, 
decorative  effect.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  to  have  cut  away  the  grass  between  each 
bed  and  have  made  it  a  continuous  border. 


That  would  have  been  to  simplify  the  design, 
and  severe  severity  and  simplicity  of  design  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  dealing  with  a 
small  plot.  The  grass  edge  to  the  pathway 
side  might  also  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  border  brought  to  the  pathway  itself,  for  by 
this  plan — if  there  already  exists  a  border  on 
the  far  side  of  the  pathway — we  now  get  flowers 
on  both  sides,  and  this  always  has  a  far  more 
striking  effect. 

A  Border  Better  than  Beds. 

It  might  be  taken  as  an  almost  invariable 
rule  that  it  is  better  to  make  a  border  than  a 
bed.  Generally  speaking,  the  border,  even  a 
small  one,  lends  itself  to  bolder  and  more 
beautiful  planting  than  the  more  formal  bed, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  a 
lawn  is  better  left  unbroken  than  “  peppered 
with  a  number  of  hideous  little  geometrical 
beds. 

Rockery  at  Far  End  of  Lawn. 

Another  grand  possibility  for  beauty  in  the 
small  garden  is  the  treatment  of  the  end  of  the 
lawn  farthest  from  the  house.  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  noticed  that  this  piece  beyond  the 
grass  is  planted  with  a  few  uninteresting  and 
often  overgrown  shrubs.  But  if  this  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  raised  rock-work  bank  it  gives 
the  opportunity  of  growing  grand  masses  of 
brilliantly-coloured  alpine  and  other  rock- 
loving  plants,  and  so  introduces  far  more 
colour  than  otherwise  could  be  achieved.  We 
have  not  nearly  enough  striking  colour  well 
massed  together,  and  in  dwarf  form,  in  the 
majority  of  our  English  gardens.  Such  a  bank 
as  I  am  describing  need  not  be  by  any  means 
costly,  and  even  the  making  of  it  yields  much 
pleasure  to  the  enthusiastic  gardener.  Two  or 
three  shrubs  can  still  be  planted  behind  it  if  it 
is  desirable  to  introduce  objects  of  any  consider¬ 
able  height  at  this  point,  as  so  often  is  the  case. 
This  bank  should  be  planted  with,  subjects 
that  do  not  flower  simultaneously  if  it  is  of 
but  short  dimensions,  so  that  it  may  yield  its 
brilliant  patches  of  colour  over  a  long  period. 
Double  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Veronica  rupestris, 
Dianthus  a’pinus,  Oxalis  rosea,  Potentilla 
nepalensis,  Gazania  splendens,  Sedum  Ewersii, 
S.  spectabile,  and  Iberis  semperfiorens,  to¬ 
gether  with  Saxifraga  camposii,  should  yield 
blossom  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn  ;  and 
shrubby  subjects  such  as  the  Rock  Roses,  the 
Rock  Cistuses  and  Cotoneasters  will  add  much 
boldness  and  character. 

Arches  to  Pathways. 

Arches  are  invaluable  in  adding  beauty  to 
the  small  garden,  but  I  have  treated  them  so 
lately  that  I  give  them  but  passing  mention 
here,  but  I  may  add,  however,  that  their  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  is  wonderfully  enhanced  if  they  span 
a  pathway  that  has  a  flower  border  on  its  either 
side  such  as  I  have  described  in  my  first  para¬ 
graph.  Clematises,  Roses,  Honeysuckles  may  all 
be  used  to  clothe  them,  or  one  subject  only,  if 
we  wish  for  a  more  striking  effect.  I  could  tell 
of  a  little  suburban  garden  pathway  spanned 
by  half  a  dozen  arches  all  planted  with  the 
large- flowered  Clematis  Jackmanni.  It  is  a 


grand  feature,  the  very  making  of  what  in  con¬ 
sequence  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  a  striking 
and  beautiful  garden. 

Harmony  and  Sense  of  Units. 

Those  who  have  studied  garden  design  know 
the  true  value  of  restraint  in  the  garden.  This 
applies  not  only  to  design,  but  also  to  the 
planting  and  choice  of  subjects  ;  and  no  one 
needs  to  practice  it  more  strenuously  than  the 
owner  of  the  small  garden.  I  write  emphati¬ 
cally  on  this  point,  because  I  feel  that  few 
realise  what  it  implies,  and  it  is  a  subject  not 
dealt  with  nearly  enough  by  writers  on  gar¬ 
dening.  A  small  garden  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
almost  after  the  manner  of  a  single  border  in  a 
larger  place  if  harmony,  a  sense  of  unity,  and 
beauty  are  to  be  the  result. 

Choice  and  Suitable  Shrubs. 

When  we  come  to  the  choice  of  shrubs  for 
the  small  town  garden  we  have  much  to  con¬ 
sider.  Every  object  introduced  into  such  a 
garden  has  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the 
general  scheme,  and,  if  possible,  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  other  subjects.  Shrubs  are  often  re¬ 
quired  for  background,  also  for  cutting,  off  one 
portion  of  the  garden  from  another,  in  some 
cases  for  shelter,  or  for  screens.  Let  ns  deter¬ 
mine  first  and  foremost  the  chief  purpose  each 
shrub  is  to  fill,  then  choose  the  variety  that 
shall  most  decoratively  achieve  this.  I  know- 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  too  often  we  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  the  commoner  forms  of 
evergreen  shrubs  as  compared  with  many 
beautiful  flowering  varieties  of  a  deciduous 
habit,  and  I  would  remind  my  readers  now  that 
the  season  for  planting  these  latter  has  arrived 
that  the  smaller-flowering  shrubs  have  very 
beautiful  decorative  effect.  Daphne  mezereum, 
Deutzia  crenatafforepleno,Forsythia, Hydrangea 
paniculata,  Cistuses,  and  Hibiscus  are  all  suit¬ 
able,  and  each  one  has  its  own  characteristic 
beauty.  Then  there  is  that  charming  subject, 
Magnolia  stellata,  one  of  the  handsomest  shrubs 
we  can  possibly  grow ;  it  often  grows  to  far 
greater  perfection  in  the  small  garden  than  in 
larger  ones  where  it  is  more  exposed  to 
cold  spring  winds.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  palings  bounding  these  small  gardens 
afford  welcome  shelter  in  the  case  of  this 
Magnolia.  I  could  tell  of  it  in  great  masses  of 
white  blossom  in  a  small  suburban  garden 
where  it  is  as  good  as  ever  it  is  at  Kew 
Gardens.  The  palings  yield  it.  just  the  protec¬ 
tion  necessary  to  prevent  the  glistening  white 
petals  from  being  discoloured  by  the  wind  and 
frost,  for  it  is  in  full  flower  in  March. 

E.  M.  Wells. 


Californian  Cherries  for  England. — It-  is 
expected  that  next  year  Californian  fresh 
Cherries  will  be  dispatched  to  England,  pre¬ 
served  by  a  newly-discovered  vacuum  process, 
to  compete  with  the  early  Frenoh  fruits.  It  is 
also  thought  probable  that  selected  Cali¬ 
fornian  Peaches  may  make  their  acquaintance 
with  the  British  public,  as  well  as  Grapes. 
The  Californian  Cherries  are  exceedingly  early 
and  fine. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Plants  with  Scented  Leaves. — Although 
often  not  possessed  of  showy  flowers  these 
plants  with  scented  leaves  add  a  great  charm 
to  our  gardens,  and  were,  perhaps,  in  greater 
favour  many  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 
Planted  judiciously  here  and  there,  either  in 
beds  of  a  kind  or  only  as  single  plants,  the 
pleasure  they  give  is  considerable.  Scented 
Pelargoniums  alone  provide  a  wide  variety,  both 
as  to  sceut  and  foliage,  as  I  should  say  there  are 
quite  a  score  of  different  forms,  the  scent  of 
some,  however,  being  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 
These  scented  kinds  are  inclined  as  a  rule  to  be 
more  shrubby  in  habit  than  the  ordinary  forms 
of  the  bedding  Pelargonium,  but  practically 
the  same  treatment  is  necessary  as  to  propaga¬ 
tion,  preservation  in  winter,  and  the  time  of 
planting  out.  A  sunny  spot  in  soil  not  over 
rich  suits  them  well.  The  scented  Verbena 
(Lippia  citriodora)  is  also  really  a  shrub  and 
may  be  left  out  all  winter  if  the  base  of  the 
branches  is  protected  with  some  straw  or  other 
litter,  but  cuttings  of  young  side  shoots  are 
easily  struck  at  any  time  in  summer  and  may 
be  wintered  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  so  that  the 
old  plants  need  not  be  mourned  if  they  perish 
in  winter.  Planted  in  a  sunny  corner  formed 
by  the  angles  of  a  house,  where  the  soil  is  dry 
in  winter,  the  scented  Verbena  will  flourish 
bravely  and  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure  in 
summer. 

Kosemary  and  Lavender  are  moderate  sized 
plants  which  may  be  grown  by  anyone,  and 
each  has  a  distinctive  pleasant  scent,  whether 
in  flower  or  not. 

The  Thymes,  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
are  also  worthy  of  inclusion,  so  freely  do  they 
flower,  and  exhale  their  sweet  and  lovely  scent 
after  every  summer  shower.  Many  others 
might  be  mentioned,  the  finer  Balms  and  Mints 
and  Sages  ;  indeed  a  truly  enjoyable  garden 
may  be  stocked  with  only  scented  leaved  plants, 
and  all  have  the  merit  of  being  easily  grown 
and  adaptable  to  the  most  modest  of  gardens. 

B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  end  of  the 
year  1905,  and  the  wise  and  painstaking 
gardener  will  have  recorded  his  failures  and 
the  probable  causes  of  such  equally  as  much 
as  his  successes,  with  a  view  of  successfully 
overcoming  such  another  year,  and  the  end  of 
the  dying  year  should  really  mean  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new.  There  is  no  branch  of 
gardening  which  is  more  interesting  or  which 
brings  more  troubles  in  its  trail,  especially  to 
the  careless,  than  that  relating  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  failures  being  clue  to  so 
many  causes,  a  few,  unfortunately,  over 
which  we  have  little  control,  but  the  large 
majority  may  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  over¬ 
come.  A  plan  of  the  garden  should  be  made 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  which  should 
be  shown  the  crops  cultivated  on  each  plot 
during  the  past  season  and  the  intention  for 
the  coming  year.  If  these  are  kept  year  after 
year,  as  they  should  be,  they  will  prove  very 
useful  and  instructive  for  future  guidance. 

The  plots  of  land,  of  course,  required  for 
various  subjects  will  each  need  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  treatment,  and  be  prepared  accord¬ 
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ingly.  That  which  has  been  and  is  still 
occupied  by  Celery  will  generally  form  the 
most  suitable  site  for  root  crops  generally, 
and  where  time  will  allow,  though  this 
will  of  necessity  have  been  deeply  stirred  to 
thoroughly  trench  the  same,  as  by  so  doing 
the  whole  of  the  material  which  was  used  in 
the  trenches  will  become  thoroughly  distri¬ 
buted  and  the  soil  generally  will  be  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  if  merely  dug 
over.  Strew  over  the  surface  a  thorough  good 
dressing  of  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes,  when 
it  can  be  left  in  this  condition  till  the  time 
of  seed  sowing.  That  which  is  intended  to 
be  occupied  by  Cauliflowers,  a  most  important 
crop,  should,  if  possible,  not  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  any  of  the  Brassica  family  for  at  least 
twelve  months,  but  where  this  is  impossible, 
if  the  land  is  well  trenched  at  least  3ft.  deep 
and  a  good  dressing  of  lime  applied  to  t he 
surface,  good  results  should  follow.  The 
ground  should  always  be  well  enriched  with 
good  farmyard  manure,  and  in  all  cases 
deeply  stirred. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— The  whole  of  the 
crop  can  be  lifted,  assorted  in  their  various 
sizes,  all  the  larger  ones  being  stored  in  sand 
for  the  winter  supply,  the  ground  should  be 
well  manured  and  trenched,  and  the  smaller 
ones  replanted.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pancratiums. — The  flowers  of  this  bulbous 
plant  are  always  much  appreciated  on  account 
of  their  fragrant  pure  white  blossoms.  All 
those  who  have  a  warm  glasshouse  should 
take  up  their  cultivation,  for  no  particular 
skill  is  required  to  produce  abundance  of 
flowers  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  provided 
a  good  stock  of  large-flowering  bulbs  are  to 
hand  and  good  management  accorded. 

A  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  to  one 
each  of  peat  and  decayed  cow  manure,  with 
sand  and  charcoal  added,  will  grow  the  plants 
well.  This  is  one  of  those  plants  that  resent 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  roots,  therefore 
when  once  the  bulbs  are  potted  in  sweet  com¬ 
post  but  little  shifting  should  be  practised.  - 
The  chief  factor  to  success  is  a  judicious 
application  of  water ;  when  new  growth  is 
being  made  abundance  should  be  given,  both 
at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  but  for  a  few  weeks  after  flowering 
very  little  should  be  given  until  renewed 
activity  is  apparent. 

Primulas. — These  will  now  be  making  a 
fine  display,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept 
somewhat  dry  at  the  root,  that  is,  no  more 
water  should  be  given  than  suffices  to  prevent 
flagging.  The  air  of  the  structure  should  be 
kept  dry  and  buoyant  as  far  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  will  allow.  Admit  a  little  air  at 
the  top  of  the  house  early  in  the  morning  to 
dispel  moisture,  and  increase  it  by  degrees. 
This  remark  applies  equally  to  all  greenhouse 
flowering  plants. 

Propagating  Chrysanthemums.— As  I  re¬ 
marked  in  a  recent  calendar,  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  commencing  this  operation  before 
this  date.  The  large-flowering  kinds  should 
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receive  first  attention,  as  they  require  a  long 
season  of  unchecked  growth  to  ensure  good 
results.  Assuming  that  short  sturdy  cuttings 
are  to  hand,  they  may  now  be  inserted,  first 
arranging  the  frame  for  their  reception  and 
preparing  the  soil.  This  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  old  potting 
soil,  adding  plenty  of  sand.  The  cuttings  will 
strike  well  in  hand-lights  in  any  close  tem¬ 
perate  house.  Spray  the  cuttings  lightly 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  shade.  Admit  air 
in  small  quantities  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  dispel  damp. 

K.  M. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Pruning. — This  operation  has  such  an 
important  bearing  on  the  tree  that  only  ex¬ 
perienced  hands  should  be  delegated  for  the 
work,  as  it  is  not  so  easily  acquired  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  In  a  weekly  calendar, 
which  must  be  curtailed  to  a  certain  extent, 
one  cannot  enter  into  full  details  concerning 
pruning,  and  even  if  one  could,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  be  made  clear  to  all  readers, 
a  few  object  lessons  being  of  far  more  value 
than  a  day’s  writing  would  be  ;  yet  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  hints  may  be  of  some  use  to  a  beginner. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  do  much  of  this  work 
during  severe  frost.  The  way  we  manage  here 
is  to  start  on  the  north  walls  first  while  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  in  frosty  weather  get 
on  to  the  sunny  positions,  where  a  few  hours 
may  be  done  most  days  when  it  is  not  actually 
freezing.  Pruning  and  training  go  hand  in 
hand  with  many  fruit  trees,  especially 
Morelia  Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Pears  ;  and,  taking  the  first  named,  it  bears 
principally  upon  wood  made  the  present  year, 
therefore  reserve  some  of  the  best-placed 
shoots  for  extension  as  well  as  filling  in  or 
covering  bare  wood  of  some  years’  growth 
These  shoots  require  no  shortening,  irnless  it 
is  a  young  tree  that  requires  a  foundation 
laid.  Allow  two  or  three  inches  between  these 
fruiting  shoots,  while  those  not  required  or 
too  far  away  from  the  face  of  the  wall  need 
spurring  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  their 
origin  to  form  spurs,  which  in  due  time  also 
carry  fruit.  Sweet  Cherries  bear  principally 
upon  spurs,'  and  require  more  space  between 
the  main  branches.  Plums  require  almost 
identical  treatment  as  advocated  for  the 
Morello,  but  require  a  greater  distance  be¬ 
tween,  as  the  leaves  are  larger,  consequently 
would  shade  the  wood  if  trained  in  too 
thickly.  Apricots  fruit  mostly  on  spurs, 
although  well-ripened  shoots  of  medium  size 
also  bear  ;  therefore  retain  the  best  placed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cherry.  Short  rosette 
growths  of  the  past  summer  require  no 
shortening,  and  endeavour  to  keep  spur 
growths  as  near  the  face  of  the  wall  as  pos¬ 
sible,  cutting  clean  away  any  that  persist  in 
growing  straight  out,  as  they  will  do  after  a 
few  years.  Pears,  too,  fruit  principally  on 
the  spur  system,  the  main  shoots  requiring 
a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  whether 
trained  as  cordons,  fan,  or  horizontal,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  leading  shoot  forms  a  fruit  bud, 
so  must  have  the  tip  taken  out  where  exten¬ 
sion  is  required.  The  above  remarks  apply 
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to  wall  trees.  Next  week  bush,  pyramid, 
and  standard  trees  in  the  open  will  be  dealt 
with. 

Indoors. 

Peaches  to  be  ripe  towards  the  third  week 
ill  May  ought  now  to  be  started,  giving  like 
treatment  as  advised  in  my  calendar  for 
November  4th.  See  that  the  borders  are 
moist,  and  apply  no  more  fire  heat  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  frost  out ; 
38  deg.  at  7  a.m.  on  a  frosty  morning  with 
10  or  12  deg.  will  be  much  safer  than  within 
a  few  degrees  of  50  deg.  During  the  next 
four  or  five  weeks,  usually  the  dullest  time  of 
the  whole  year,  one  syringing  often  suffices, 
this  to  be  done  about  9  a.m.  A  month  hence 
will  be  early  enough  to  close  the  second 
house.  Succession  houses  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  ;  although  a  lesser  quantity  of  water  at 
the  root  is  required,  the  borders  must  not  get 
dry.  Push  forward  the  cleaning,  pruning, 
and  retraining  as  opportunity  affords,  as  the 
new  year  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  work  in 
all  departments.  Keep  the  structures  wide 
open,  the  frost  doing  a  deal  of  good  to  the 
borders  and  no  harm  to  the  trees. 

Pot  Figs  . —  While  maintaining  a  steady 
bottom  heat,  see  that  the  plunging  material 
does  not  get  too  hot,  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  being 
safe  figures  for  the  present,  with  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  deg.  in  mild  weather,  5  deg. 
less  on  frosty  nights  or  very  cold  winds. 
Allow  the  day  temperature  to  advance  10  deg. 
to  15  deg.  with  sun  heat,  and  a.  chink  of  air 
on  to  sweeten  the  interior  of  the  structure, 
while  the  sun  is  shining  on  it,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Syringe  the  wood  twice  daily  in 
fine  weather,  and  keep  the  surroundings 
moist,  but  avoid  a  sodden  state  of  the  soil  at 
the  roots,  testing  the  pots  each  day  before 
syringing.  "  James  Mayke. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Pergolas. —  During  recent  years  these  have 
become  very  popular,  and  are  now  largely 
used  for  beautifying  both  large  and  small 
i  gardens,  and  when  they  are  artistically  built, 
furnished  with  suitable  plants,  and  receive 
!  the  necessary  attention,  few  subjects  prove 
:  more  interesting  or  give  better  results. 
Pergolas  can  be  constructed  with  various 
materials,  such  as  bricks  and  stone,  iron  and 
many  kinds  of  wood,  or  wood  and  stone  com¬ 
bined,  but  few  look  more  pleasing  than  a  well- 
made  rustic  one,  either  of  Oak  or  Larch  wood. 
This  is  also  the  most  simple  method,  and  en¬ 
tails  a  small  amount  of  labour  ;  and  when 
[tlie  position  has  been  decided  upon,  the  up¬ 
right  supports  on  either  side  should  be  first 
erected.  These  will  last  for  many  years  if  well 
tarred  and  let  into  the  ground  firmly  about 
2 2 ft .  deep,  and  a  sufficient,  distance  apart, 
which  will  be  8ft.  to  10ft.,  and  the  Pergola 
should  not  be  less  than  6ft.  across.  In  filling 
in  the  sides  with  smaller  wood  endeavour  to 
give  as  rustic  a  looking  appearance  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  also  the  roof,  which  can  be  flat  or 
sloping  to  each  side  from  the  centre,  but  in 
jmy  case  it  should  not  be  less  than  7ft.  from 
he  ground. 

For  covering  these  structures  we  have  a 
mry  large  selection  of  beautiful  plants,  and 
his  makes  an  excellent  place  to  grow  many 
vhicli  in  some  gardens  could  not  be  grown 
lsewhere.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ng,  and  in  doing  this  one  strong-growing 
limber  will  be  sufficient  to  each  post,  but 
etween  these  many  of  the  less  rampant 
limbing  shrubs  should  be  included,  such  as 
’yrus  japonica  in  variety,  Cotoneasters,  the 
mall  Vines,  Escallonias,  Azaras,  Actinidias, 
nd  many  others.  Among  the  strong  growers, 


lloses  should  be  largely  used,  many  being  of 
a  semi-evergreen  nature;  Vines  which  do  not 
need  a  rich  soil,  Aristolochias,  Jasmines, 
Wistarias,  etc.  After  becoming  established 
this  needs  but  little  attention,  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  watering  in  dry  weather  with  liquid 
manure  and  clear  water,  and  the  tying  in  of 
the  growths  when  of  sufficient  length.  These 
should  be  regulated  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
structure  is  evenly  covered. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Now  that  such  plants  as  Pentstemons, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  the  like,  which  are 
treated  as  annuals  have  been  removed  from 
the  borders,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
next  season  should  be  taken  in  hand.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  item  in 
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A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  art  icle  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  culun  n, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  awaid.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “Competition,  ’  and  post  not  later  than 
the  Monday  fol  owing  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The 
G.W.  Enquire  Within"  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  swing  labour, 
protecting  p'ants,  or  a  garden  utensil  which 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rou;h  sketch 
mns  accompany  the  brief  description. 

; 

RESULTS  OF 

LAST  WEEK’S  COMPETITIONS 

We  have  now  a  la’-ge  number  of  articles  on 
hand  in  the  “Readers'  Competition,*'  and 
desire  our  correspondents  to  wait  a  fe.>  weeks 
before  sending  more  articles  for  this  compe¬ 
tition,  until  we  can  find  space  to  publish  those 
already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind  readers  when 
they  can  send  more  competitive  articles.  The 
other  competitions  are  still  open. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers'  Competition  last 
week  was  awarded  to  “  G.  Waller  "  for  his 
article  on  “  A  Succession  of  Paisley,"  p.'919. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  Herbert  Morris  ’’  for  his  article 
on  “Wall  for  Fruit  Trees;"  and  another  to 
(  “L.  S.  Small"  for  his  article  on  “Regular 

Supply  of  Vegetables,”  p.  91S. 


the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants,  and  one 
does  well  to  pay  special  attention  to  it.  The 
treatment  of  light  soils  differs  greatly  from 
that,  of  heavy,  and  where  one  has  the  former 
to  deal  with,  the  trenching  should  be  done 
without  delay.  If  one  is  unable  to  spare  the 
time  for  deep  trenching,  plenty  of  heavy 
manure  should  be  added,  such  as  well-decayed 
farmyard,  decayed  leaf  soil,  and  the  like,  ami 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  well 
broken  up  with  a  fork.  A  dusting  of  soot 
and  lime  mixed  in  equal  proportions  will 
prove  beneficial  if  strewn  over  the  surface 
v/hen  the  trenching  is  done.  When  one  lias 
heavy  soil  to  deal  with  the  trenching  should 
be  left  till  the  new  year,  about  the  second 
week  in  March  being  a  good  time,  and  the 
drying  winds  will  render  the  surface  in  good 
working  condition.  Anything  which  will  tend 
to  lighten  this  should  be  freely  incorporated, 
such  as  wood  ashes  and  garden  refuse,  and 
long  stable  litter,  decayed  leaf  soil,  or  old 
Mushroom  bed  manure" are  all  valuable  in¬ 
gredients.  Give  the  surface  also  a  dressing 
of  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes. 

A.  E.  T. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Calanthes. — Those  who  have  the  facilities 
of  a  stove  or  warm  intermediate  house  possess 
the  facilities  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes.  The  present 
is  the  season  when  the  plants  commence  to 
expand  their  flowers ;  the  racemes  take  some 
time  to  become  fully  expanded,  and  when  in 
full  flower  they  last  well  either  when  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  plants  or  in  use  for  decorative 
purposes  after  cutting.  There  are  certainly, 
from  a  decorative  point,  few  finer  Orchids 
grown,  their  graceful  racemes  giving  a  delight¬ 
ful  effect  by  artificial  light,  and  they  are  never 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  used  for 
dinmg  -  table  decoration.  The  species  of 
Calanthe  are  very  limited  in  number  ;  there 
are,  perhaps,  only  two  which  are  procurable  at 
the  present  time,  C.  vestita  and  C.  Regnieri, 
but,  while  lacking  in  species,  there  are  ample 
hybrids  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  as  there 
are  many  of  these  possessing  highly-coloured 
flowers,  they  make  most  desirable  additions 
and  are  worthy  of  every  consideration. 

Opportunity  is  offered  at  the  present  season, 
while  the  plants  are  in  flower,  to  make  selec¬ 
tions  of  varieties.  I  would  point  out  the 
undesirability  of  attempting  the  cultivation  of 
Calanthes  within  the  area  of  London  affected 
by  fog.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  other  large 
towns  and  in  smoky  manufacturing  districts'" I 
consider  it  practically  impossible  to  cultivate 
the  plants  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  expand  their  flowers  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  least  fog  in  such  districts  usually 
ruins  all  prospects  cf  the  flowers  expanding. 
Therefore,  I  consider  it  nothing  less  than  a 
waste  of  time  and  labour  in  attempting  to  grow 
Calanthes  unless  a  pure  atmosphere  outside 
prevails.  Those  who  have  plants  expanding 
their  flowers,  find  an  effective  advantage  if  the 
plants  are  arranged  amongst  other  plants, 
either  Orchids  or  foliage  plants. 

The  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  fairly  dry,  is  desirable  ; 
the  compost  about  the  roots  of  the  plants 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  dry,  until 
the  flower  scape  has  been  removed they 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  dry  light  position, 
either  remaining  in  their  pots,  or,  "if  more  con¬ 
veniently  accommodated,  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  placed  in  boxes  with  a 
little  chopped  sphagnum  and  silver  sand  nlaced 
around  them  to  keep  them  in  position. 

Hasdevallia  tovarensis,  one  of  the  very  few 
pure  white  flowered  Orchids,  produces  its  scape 
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of  flowers  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  being  of 
free  habit  and  robust  constitution,  it  is  worthy 
of  every  consideration  by  amateurs.  There  is 
no  plant  that  thrives  better  than  M.  tovarensis 
when  grown  altogether  in  a  fernery,  with  the 
same  treatment  as  regards  temperature  and 
atmospheric  moisture  as  that  usually  afforded 
in  the  successful  culture  of  Ferns.  The 
temperature  of  about  50  degrees  is  generally 
considered  ample  for  the  cultivation  of  Masde- 
vallias.  I  have  found  considerable  advantage 
derived  by  removing  M.  tovarensis  to  slightly 
warmer  conditions  when  the  dower  buds  are 
distinctly  seen,  considerably  finer  dowers,  with 
greater  substance  are  thus  produced.  As  soon 
as  the  dowers  are  expanded  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  cooler  conditions,  where  they  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection.  The  dowers  of  this 
species  are  susceptible  to  injury  from  fumiga¬ 
tion  or  vapourising.  Plants  should  therefore 
be  removed  during  operations  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  if  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  dowers  in 
good  condition. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Mr.  J.  Fraser  Smith. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Seafield,  Cullen,  has 
now  left  gardening  to  take  up  farming  at 
Auchnagatt,  in  Aberdeenshire,  after  having 
completed  forty  years  at  gardening.  He  began 
life  as  a  gardener  at  Crathes  Castle  in  1865, 
where  the  late  Mr.  Barron,  Chiswick,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Mentmore,  and  Mr.  Boss,  late  of 
The  Gardens,  Pendell  Court,  Bletcliingley, 
and  many  more  began  life.  He  was  three 
years  with  Colonel  Lumsdaine,  Where  lie  re¬ 
modelled  the  whole  of  the  place  and  built  the 
glass.  He  was  also  eleven  years  with  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  at  Dunecht,  and  during  his  time 
there  much  was  done  to  the  beautifying  of 
the  place. 

Altogether  he  has  spent  seventeen  years 
with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Seafield,  and 
carried  out  her  wishes  in  horticulture,  of 
which  she  is  very  fond,  especially  the  culture 
of  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  and  dowers  of 
all  descriptions.  She  also  took  a  lively 
interest  in  fruit  culture,  both  inside  and  out, 
as  well  as  hardy  fruits  on  walls,  which  Mr. 
Smith  succeeded  in  growing  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Splendid  crops  of  all  sorts  could  be 
grown  on  these  walls,  even  Figs  on  the  open 
wall. 

Cullen  House  is  situated  in  Banffshire, 
close  to  the  beach  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and 
to  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  is  due  his 
remarkable  success,  both  with  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  felt  along  the  Eastern  coast  of  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  and  Boss,  and  it  would  seem  that 
its  influence  extends  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  such  counties  as  Naim,  Moray,  and 
Banffshire,  judging  by  the  fine  quality  of  fruit 
they  are  able  to  grow  and  the  plants  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  open  air.  Some  little  time 
ago  Mr.  Smith  sent  us  flowering  specimens 
of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  which  bad  been 
bloomed  on  a  wall  in  the  open  air.  He  also 
occasionally  sent  us  Orchids.  Mr.  Smith  is 
wTell  known  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
and  his  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
he  is  making  this  change  entirely  of  his  own 
accord.  We  also  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
undertaking.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  that  we  published  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Smith  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  full  history  of 
his  career. 

, —  » - — ■ 

A  New  Bose. — A  feature  of  the  flower  show 
held  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7th.  was  a  new  Bose,  originated  by  Aider- 
man  Beinberg,  which  he  has  named  “Mrs. 
Marshall  Field.” 
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Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Bedding  Plants. — Autumn-struck  cuttings 
of  such  things  as  Petunias,  Salvias  and 
Antirrhinums  showing  a  tendency  to  grow 
should  be  pinched,  or  straggling,  weakly  plants 
will  be  the  result. 

Box  Edgings. — When  these  require  re¬ 
laying,  the  work  can  now  be  proceeded 
with  provided  the  weather  is  favourable.  Break 
up  the  walk,  with  the  aid  of  a  pick,  a  spade’s 
breadth  in  front  of  the  edging,  lift  the  Box  and 
lay  it  in  heaps,  dig  the  ground  along  the  line 
of  the  edging,  level  the  soil  and  beat  it  wTell 
with  the  back  of  the  spade,  making  it  quite 
firm  and  level.  Next  stretch  the  line  along  the 
line  of  edging  and  beat  it  slightly  all  along  the 
line  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Now  com¬ 
mence  at  the  side  of  the  line  next  the  walk, 
and  with  the  spade  take  out  a  notch  for  several 
yards  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  line. 
Return  to  the  end,  and  this  time  take  out  the 
notch  close  into  the  line,  wdien  you  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  for  laying  the  Box.  An  assistant 
should  be  employed  “teasing”  the  Box  and 
trimming  the  pieces  level  on  top.  In  laying, 
keep  the  plants  in  position  with  the  left  hand 
and  with  the  right  hand  draw  in  a  little  soil  up 
to  the  level  of  the  line.  When  filling  in  the 
rest  of  the  soil  and  the  materials  forming  the 
walk,  see  that  the  whole  is  well  packed  with 
the  feet,  and  neatly  finished  off.  When  both 
sides  of  a  walk  have  been  finished  give  a  good 
roll  close  up  to  the  edging. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Mums. — The  bulk  of  the  cuttings  should 
now7  be  got  in,  if  the  cuttings  are  in  condition, 
for  although  many  varieties  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  by  later  propagation,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  the  cuttings  to  get  drawn  up  before 
taking  them.  For  method  of  propagation  see 
my  remarks  a  fortnight  ago.  The  large  flowered 
varieties  are  too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with 
here,  but  the  following  are  still  good  for 
decorative  purposes  : — Yellow:  Soleild’Octobre, 
Golden  la  Triomphante,  Golden  Queen  of  the 
Earlies,  Phoebus,  Bronze  Phoebus,  Source  d’Or 
(bronze),  Chevalier  Homage.  Pink  :  La  Triom¬ 
phante,  Margot,  Yiviand  Morel,  Aug.  M.  Nonin, 
Mr.  W.  F.  McNeice,  and  Prince  of  Pinks. 
White :  Elsie,  Gladys  Roult,  Mrs.  Ritson, 
Nivens,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Nivette, 
Western  King.  Crimson  :  Wm.  Holmes, 
Market  Red,  Black  Prince,  Henry  Weeks  and 
Violet  Lady  Beaumont.  I  will  name  some 
desirable  singles  next  week.  C.C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomato  s.— The  plants  raised  from  seed, 
sown  as  advised  here  some  time  ago,  must 
receive  constant  care  and  attention.  A  too  high 
temperature  must  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
as  strong  heat  during  the  dull  season  causes 
soft,  long-jointed  growth,  that  cannot  possibly 
carry  a  satisfactory  crop.  The  point  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  give  only  enough  heat  to  main¬ 
tain  the  plants  in  health  until  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  again.  A  night  temperature  very 


little  over  50  deg.  should,  along  with  very  care¬ 
ful  watering,  attain  this  desirable  object.  A 
rise  of  10  deg.  or  rather  less  can  be  allowed 
during  the  day.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  admit  a  little  air  whenever 
convenient,  but  cold  currents  of  air  must  never 
be  allowed  to  strike  the  plants.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  house  must  also  be  kept  free  of  moisture, 
and  all  watering  done  in  the  morning. 

Celery. — In  many  districts  it  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  keep  this  valuable  vegetable  in 
good  condition  during  the  winter.  After  even 
slight  frosts  decay  sets  in,  and  in  a  short  time 
renders  the  stalks  almost  unfit  for  use.  Many 
devices  have  been  tried  to  prevent  this,  and  I 
now  describe  one  that  I  have  seen  adopted  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results.  Begin  by  making  a 
bed  of  soil  about  9  in.  high,  raised  a  little  in 
the  centre.  The  bed  should  be  about  4  ft. 
broad.  Now  dig  out  the  Celery  and,  without 
taking  off  the  roots,  lay  them  on  the  prepared 
bed,  with  roots  in  the  middle  and  the  tops 
towards  the  outside.  Such  a  bed  will  hold  two 
rows,  root  to  root.  Next  cover  over  with  about 
4  in.  of  soil,  and  proceed  with  a  layer  of  celery 
and  a  layer  of  soil  alternately  until  the  bed  is 
of  a  suitable  height.  The  top  layer  of  soil 
should  be  9  in.  thick  and  be  rounded  over  and 
beaten  smooth  so  as  to  shed  rain.  Of  course, 
the  reason  for  having  the  bed  high  in  the  centre 
is  to  prevent  moisture  from  running  into  the 
hearts  of  the  plants.  I  do  not  claim  this  as  a 
new  idea,  but  where  the  Celery  is  easily  affected 
with  frosts,  or  where  from  some  other  cause  it 
is  found  liable  to  rot  off,  I  can  strongly  advise 
a  trial  being  given  to  this  simple  plan. 

The  Wet  Weather. — The  continued  spell  of 
wet  weather,  with  occasional  sharp  frosts,  is 
sadly  hindering  kitchen-garden  work,  and  com¬ 
plaint  is  rife  of  the  backwardness  of  the  early 
winter  digging. 

Rather  than  work  the  ground  when  in  a 
sodden  state  I  prefer  to  let  it  stand  over,  and 
stick  in  to  the  making  of  pea-stakes  and  any 
other  occupations  that  may  keep  us  off  the 
garden  ground,  and  yet  be  materially  helping- 
forward  the  work. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


THOSE  POTATOS— 

Where  Are  They? 

Some  twelve  months  ago  it  was  reported 
that  the  French  Academy  of  Science  solemnly 
“  received  ”  a  new  kind  of  Potato  from 
Uruguay,  which  was  said  to  be  an  abnormal 
“  cropper  ”  and  absolutely  disease-proof. 

A  little  later  on,  Berlin  was  declared  to 
be  rejoicing  over  the  advent  of  a.  black  Potato 
from  South  Africa,  the  stalks  and  skins  being 
jet  black,  the  flesh  of  a  dark  reddish-brown, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  very  best. 

Following  close  in  the  wake  of  these  marvels 
came  a  hew  tuber  from  French  West  Africa, 
which  was  extravagantly  extolled  by  the 
Colonial  Institute  of  Bordeaux.  It  was  a 
variety  of  the  sweet  Potato,  and  from  one 
plant  reared  at  Bordeaux  over  201bs.  of 
Potatos  were  obtained.  Further,  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  leaves,  when 
cooked,  provided  a  delicious  vegetable  re¬ 
sembling  Spinach  in  flavour.  More  remark- 
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able  still,  wo  wore  gravely  assured  this 
l’otato  contained  more  sugar  than  Beetroot, 
and  yielded  excellent  alcohol.  This  enumera¬ 
tion  did  not  exhaust  its  many  virtues. 
Farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux  were,  we  were  told,  “looking 
eagerly  forward  to  a  new  era  in  Potato  cul¬ 
ture.” 

Are  these  and  other  extraordinary  Potatos 
about  which  we  have  heard  quite  recently 
snares  and  delusions  like  the  coreless  Apple, 
or  were  the  glowing  descriptions  of  them  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Press  to  be  traced  to  the 
exuberant  imagination  of  a  liard-up  but  re¬ 
sourceful  journalist? 

- ♦ - 


Letters  to  THE  Editor. 

Choisya  ternata. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

A  plant  of  the  above  species,  which  is  six 
years  old  and  flowers  beautifully,  grows  outside 
in  the  gardens  of  Granton  House,  Granton, 
near  Edinburgh.  J.  L>. 


Potato  Duchess  of  Cornwall. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — -On  perusing  the  “  G.  W.”  this  week, 
I  find  mention  made  of  “  Duchess  of  Corn¬ 
wall  ”  Potato  in  two  places,  and  its  origin 
attributed  to  two  different  persons.  On  page 
919  it  is  illustrated  and  described  as  being 
raised  by  the  late  William  Kerr,  but  on 
page  923  its  origin  is  attributed  to  a  Mr. 
J.  F.  Williamson,  an  Irish  Potato  specialist. 
Now,  what  are  we  to  infer :  (1)  That  there  are 
two  distinct  varieties,  bearing  the  same  name, 
or  (2)  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  who  raised 
either  or  both  varieties  ?  I  hope  this  will  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  so  that  the  public 
who  are  interested  in  Potatos  may  know 
Which  is  the  real  or  best  “  Duchess  of  Corn¬ 
wall.”  Failing  this  explanation,  we  shall 
have  the  old  “  White  Elephant  ”  controversy 
repeated,  and  which  is  still  a  matter  of  debate 
among  many  growers.  Though  the  real  White 
Elephant  (Daniel’s)  was  sent  out  some  twenty- 
four  years  since,  I  can  well  recall  the  dis¬ 
putes  or  arguments  which  were  caused  by 
Messrs.  Carter  sending  out  a  Potato  bearing 
the  same  name  a  year  or  two  later.  Daniel's 
White  Elephant  has  a  pink  and  white  skin, 
very  similar  to  Pink  Beauty  of  Hebron,  but 
the  tubers  are  longer  ;  its  quality  as  an  eating 
Potato  is  still  unsurpassed.  Why  it  is  not 
more  extensively  grown  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  ;  it  has  the  special  merit  of  cropping 
really  well  on  poor  ground.  The  White 
Elephant  of  Carter  and  Co.  was  almost  a  round, 
wli it e-skinned  Potato,  and  had,  I  believe,  a 
rather  brief  existence.  Daniel’s  White 
Elephant  was  so  named  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit  and  rarity,  not  on  account  of 
its  skin  colour,  as  that  would  have  been  a 
misnomer.  One  Perplexed. 

[There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
raiser  of  Potato  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  as  stated 
on  page  919.  It  was  raised  by  the  late 
William  Kerr,  of  Dumfries.  On  page  923  it 
is  said  that  the  “  Potato  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,”  which  would  imply 
that  it  was  already  in  existence,  or  it  could 
not  have  been  discovered.  Wluit  he  really 
did  was  to  discover  its  excellence,  both  in  the 
matter  of  cropping  and  usefulness  for  table. 
It  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Williamson  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring 
these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Its 
merits  were  overlooked  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  history,  and  Mr.  Williamson  and  a  grower 
of  Spalding,  so  to  speak,  discovered  them. — 
Ed.] 


OCCASIONAL 

-a-  I  NTERVI  E WS.  -sa- 

Mr.  A.  E.  CRESSWELL. 

Secretary  of  the  Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


Poverty,  hideous  and  demoralising,  darkly 
broods  over  West  Ham,  an  extensive,  densely- 
peopled  county  borough  on  the  borders  of  that 
still  mightier  aggregation  of  people  called 
London,  and  of  which  it  may  well  be  ac¬ 
counted  an  integrant  part.  Here  want, 
gaunt  and  forbidding,  has  entered  the  homes 
of  thousands.  The  wail  of  the  children  for 
bread  and  the  prayer  of  the  men  for  work  have 
risen  day  after  day'  from  this  dreadful  town  of 
submerged  humanity.  In  the  wealthiest  city 
that  history  knows  these  despairing  cries  are 
as  anathema.  That  such  things  should  be  is 
an  ugly'  commentary  on  our  vaunted  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Here  exaggeration  finds  no  scope,  and 
the  journalist  who  comes  hither  in  search  of 
horrors  and  tragedies  may  have  a  surfeit. 

That  in  the  midst  of  this  distraught  popu¬ 


unacquainted  with  these  parts.  Yet  in  reality 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  borough  make 
pleasant  and  even  beautiful  residential 
quarters.  There  are  attractive-looking  villas 
and  many  good  houses,  well-ordered  gardens, 
wide  tree-bordered  roads,  and  admirably- 
maintained  recreation  grounds  and  parks. 
The  local  Council  have  done  much  for  the  big 
district  in  their  charge,  and  here  the  visitor 
will  find  the  very  exceptional  provision  of  two 
town  halls  ;  two  of  the  best  free  libraries  in 
or  out  of  London  are  owned  by  West  Ham, 
and  there  are  tramways,  the  electric  light, 
splendid  baths,  hospitals,  asylums,  a  techni¬ 
cal  institute,  artisans’  dwellings,  sewage 
works,  and  all  the  evidences  of  the  progressive 
enterprising  municipality.  For  a  manufac¬ 
turing  district  this,  one  of  the  Registrar- 


lation  there  should  have  been  quite  recently 
held  a  large  and  beautiful  show  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  may  at  first  mention  seem  strangely 
anomalous.  But,  then,  of  course,  the  starv¬ 
ing  ones,  the  miserable  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  form  a  comparatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  three  hundred  odd  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  district.  Here,  in  certain 
well-defined  quarters,  want  is  accentuated,  and 
the.  number  of  its  victims  is  sufficiently 
appalling,  but  there  is  wealth  even  in  M  est 
Ham,  and  a  large  population  of  compara¬ 
tively  well-to-do  people  make  this  their  place 
of  residence.  In  consequence  of  recent  events 
and  the  outpourings  of  the  newspapers, 
l’overty  Town  and  West  Ham  have  become 
nearly  synonymous  terms  to  those  presumably 


General’s  Great  Towns,  is  icmarka’o'y 
healthy.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  that  West  Ham  has  received  so  dispro¬ 
portionate  a  share  of  the  overflow  population 
of  the  poorer  classes  from  the  great  con¬ 
tiguous  city,  and  they  are  to  be  credited  w’th 
having  done  the  utmost-  to  devise  means  for 
alleviating  the  terrible  state  of  existing  misery 
which  has  earned  for  West  Ham  such  unplea¬ 
sant  notoriety. 

The  Mayor  of  West  Ham.  Alderman  Botli- 
well,  is  a  gentleman  who  has  done  much  for 
the  borough,  and  is  ever  ready  to  open  his 
purse  and  spend  his  time  in  the  furtherance 
of  a  good  cause.  He  it  was  who  presided  at 
the  opening  function  of  the  Forest  Gate  and 
Stratford  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
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show  the  other  clay,  which  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Stratford,  and  which  extorted  the 
admiration  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  see 
it.  The  display  was  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit,  and  admittedly  the  best  of  the  fourteen 
shows  promoted  by  the  society.  Most  of  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
were,  as  the  Mayor  observed,  grown  in  West 
Ham,  and  not  a  few  of  them  by  men  employed 
at  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Works,  who  at 
this  time  of  the  year  only  saw  their  flowers 
once  a  week,  unless  they  viewed  them  by 
candle  light.  That  was  an  indication  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  at  any  rate,  and  the  cultural  skill 
of  the  exhibitors  was  quite  remarkable.  For 
three  days  this  exhibition  remained  open,  and 
it  was  well  patronised  by  the  public. 

While  myself  strolling  around  the  hall  en¬ 
joying  the  visual  feast  and  the  strains  from  a 
very  clever  ladies’  orchestra,  I  ran  up  against 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  A.  E.  Cress- 
well,  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  come 
to  seek,  although  perhaps  the  occasion  was 
hardly  the  most  propitious,  seeing  that  his 
time  would  necessarily  be  much  occupied. 
Nevertheless,  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
had  decided  to  try  the  feat  known  as  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  and,  though  nothing 
of  a  sportsman,  succeeded,  or  to  put  it 
plainly,  obtained  the  desired  interview. 

“.There’s  a  bit  of  a  lull  just  now,”  Mr. 
Secretary  Cresswell  said,  “  and  I’ll  answer 
any  questions  you  like  to  put  to  me.” 

We  thereupon  adjourned  to  a  certain  place, 
and  fell  without  more  ado-  into  conversation. 

“You’ve  got  a  first-rate  show,”  I  said  by 
way  of  preliminary,  “  It  would  bear  com¬ 
parison  noth  some  of  the  best,  and  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  Londoners  to  know  you 
could  raise  such  flowers  in  West  Ham.” 

“  There’s  West  Ham  and  West  Ham,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Cresswell  somewhat-  dryly,  I 
thought.  “  But  really  it’s  surprising  what 
even  some  of  the  poorest  people  living  in  the 
quite  destitute  quarters  of  the  district  con¬ 
trive  to  grow.” 

“  I  suppose  you  consider  your  society  have 
done  something  towards  educating  the  public 
of  these  parts  in  horticulture?” 

“  Most  certainly  we  credit  ourselves  with 
having  done  so,”  came  the  assured  rejoinder. 
“  The  tast-e  for  gardening  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  growing,”  was  the  somewhat  punning 
after  remark,  though  Mr.  Cresswell  was  too 
serious  to  have  consciously  committed  the  wit¬ 
ticism,  “  and,”  he  continued,  “  the  society  has 
helped  largely  to  foster  a  love  of  flowers  and 
an  interest  in  their  cultivation.” 

He  could  enlighten  me  very  little  respecting 
the  history  of  the  society.  We  may  place  it 
on  record  that,  after  the  manner  of  Topsy,  it 
“growed.”  Unlike  so  many  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  it  would  seem  to  have  experienced  few, 
if  any,  viscissitudes.  Montesquieu  it  was,  I 
think,  who  said  “Happy  the  people  whose 
annals  are  blank  in  History's  book,”  and  it 
may  be  assumed,  perhaps,  that  the  society 
with  blank  annals  has  a  happy  history.  It 
has  proceeded  from  year  to  year  in  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  and  is  now  a  forceful  and  in¬ 
fluential  agent  for  good — and  the  good  it  does 
in  the  quiet  and  unassuming  way  of  such 
societies  is  more  considerable  than  might  be 
suspected,  even  by  that  cute  observer  the 
man  in  the  street. 

Like  the  society  of  which  he  is  secretary, 
Mr.  Cresswell’s  life  has  evidently  been  smooth 
and  comparatively  uneventful.  Since  the 
tender  age  of  ten  he  has  been  following  the 
occupation  of  his  first  great  ancestor,  and 
when  quite  a  young  man  had  worked  his  way 
up  in  the  profession  to  the  post  of  head 
gardener  in  a  large  private  establishment. 


That  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  brains  and  perseverance. 

“  I  came  to  Wan  stead  seven  years  ago,”  he 
said,  “  to  take  up  the  position  of  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  W.  Waugh,  of  Fellside,  and  I 
am  there  now.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
local  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  some  years, 
and  this  year  was  appointed  secretary  by  a 
large  majority  of  votes,  though  I  should  be 
allowed  to  say  I  was  not-  anxious  to  undertake 
the  office.  Still  I  appreciate  the  compliment 
conveyed  by  the  selection,  and  need  scarcely 
tell  you  I  have  my  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work,  and  shall  not  spare  myself  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  society.” 

If  the  show  owed  anything  to  the  efforts  of 
the  secretary — and  needless  to  say  it  must 
have  done — then  Mr.  Cresswell  has  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  voice  his  sentiments.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  Iris  untiring  energy,  zeal,  and  fitness  for 
the  post  ;  for,  given  an  incapable  secretary, 
and  you  would  be  absurdly  sanguine  to  look 
for  a  successful  exhibition. 

Here  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Cresswell  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  when  quite  a  child  at 
school  by  capturing  a  gold  medal  for  profici¬ 
ency  in  certain  studies.  He  has  since  then 
won  many  prizes  at  flower  shows  ;  he  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  lecturing  in  connection  with 
horticultural  mutual  improvement  societies, 
and  his  services  have  been  in  request  for 
judging  at  shows.  His  forte  in  floriculture  is 
Chrysanthemums.  In  adjudging  at  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  this  flower  he  is  a  “dabster,”  as  his 
colleagues  on  such  occasions  readily  acknow¬ 
ledge. 

“  Tell  me;  Mr.  Cresswell,  in  as  few  words 
as  may  be,  something  about  the  society.” 

“  To  begin  with,  then,”  he  responded,  “  we 
are  about-  250  strong,  including  90  honorary 
members,  and  our  income-  averages  £160. 
The  membership  has  greatly  increased  since  I 
became  secretary,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  attribute  a  large  percentage  of  this  increase 
to  my  efforts.  I  hope  we  shall  muster  500 
before  long. 

“We  hold  a  big  Chrysanthemum  show  in 
November,  and  monthly  exhibitions  from 
April  to  October  at  the.  Norwich  Hall,  Rom¬ 
ford  Road,  the  prizes  offered  in  the  latter  fox- 
competition  being  for  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables.  A 
lecture  is  also  delivered  at  each  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  -  discussions  encouraged.  At  our 
monthly  displays  we  have  an  average  of  100 
exhibits,  and  an  attendance  usually  of  upwards 
of  100  members.  There  is  a  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  members.  Then  we  have  summer 
outings  and  occasional  concerts,  so  that  there 
is  practically  no  dead  season.  Oh,  and  I 
might  mention  that  there  is-  our  annual  dinner 
and  presentation  of  prizes  in  December,  at 
which  his  worship  the  Mayor  of  West  Ham 
presides,  supported  by  the  aldermen  and 
councillors.” 

“How  do  you  dispose  of  your  surplus 
funds  1  ” 

“Ah,  I’m  glad  you’ve  asked  me  that.  We 
devote  them  to  charity.  During  the  fourteen 
years  of  their  existence  the  society  have  handed 
over  nearly  £200  to  the  West  Ham  and  East 
London  Hospital.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact.” 

And  very  rightly  so.  The  society’s  philan¬ 
thropy  has  not  ended  here,  for  they  iiave  de¬ 
voted  considerable  sums  of  money  to  other 
good  causes,  including  a  local  Christmas 
dinner  fund  for  the  poor  ;  while  at  the  big 
annual  show  there  is  a  stall  for  the  sale  of 
plants  and  blooms,  the  proceeds  of  which  arc 
also  handed  over  to  the  West  Ham  Hospital. 

Where  the  society  differentiate  from  others 
of  the  kind  is  that  they  hold  their  meetings 
at  all  seasons  except  winter.  The  executives 
of  most  similar  organisations  find  they  cannot 


get  members  to  attend  meetings  in  the  warm 
months,  but  in  this  particular  the  Forest  Gate 
and  Stratford .  Society  evidently  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  that  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  are  not  allowed  to  compete 
for  any  of  the  prizes.  It  is  strictly  what  its 
title  indicates,  a  society  for  amateur  horticul¬ 
turists,  and  the  professional  element  is  con¬ 
spicuously  absent,  although  it  is  maintained 
by  some  society  organisers  that  without  this 
element  no  association  of  the  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  character  can  long  survive. 

The  Forest  Gate  Society  have  a  brilliant 
list  of  patrons,  and  a  host  of  good  friends  in 
the  West  Ham  Corporation  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  fortunate,  too,  as  the  reader  will 
doubtless  agree,  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
capable  and  zealo-us  secretary  as  Mr.  Cress¬ 
well,  for,  as  we  all  know,  so  much  depends 
on  this  important  functionary. 

I  might  have  learned  more  about  this 
flourishing  and  interesting  Essex  association 
if  more  time  had  been  at  our  disposal,  but 
Mr.  Cresswell  was  soon  called  away  on  some 
pressing  matter  which  needed  his.  attention, 
and  I  myself  had  precipitately  to  take  my 
departure,  and  run  to  catch  a  train. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  Society  is  a  very  worthy 
representative  of  this  order  of  institution,  and 
is  carrying  out  an  excellent  work  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  the 
spread  of  a  love  of  flowers  and  gardening. 

Pet ee  Penn. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  William 
Knox. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  subject  of  our  supplementary  illustration 
this  week  is  a  new  Chrysanthemum  character¬ 
ised  by  its  size,  the  quantity  or  number  of 
florets  in  a  head,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
plant  may  be  grown.  The  bloom  measures 
8  in.  across,  while  the  clear  yellow  florets  are 
moderately  wide,  recurved  and  more  or  less 
interlaced  at  the  base  of  the  bloom  when  the 
florets  become  revolute  and  twisted  in  their 
ultimate  stages.  Although  at  the  beginning  of 
November  the  blooms  timed  to  reach  their  best 
at  that  period  are  of  a  uniform,  clear  yellow 
hue,  those  that  reach  perfection  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  are  more  or  less  shaded  with 
rosy-bronze.  The  variety  w-as  raised  in 
Australia,  where  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest 
of  its  colour.  It  has  also  reached  America, 
and  is  considered  a  very  handsome  variety 
with  a  slight  defect  for  certain  purposes.  It 
lias  wdiat  they  term  a  long  neck — that  is,  some 
length  of  stem  between  the  leaves  and  the 
flower,  making  it  unsuitable  for  staging  in  tall 
vases.  For  ordinary  staging  on  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  board  there  can  be  no  question,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  has  a  future  before  it,  and  is  almost 
certain  to  be  represented  in  large  numbers  at 
the  exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
next  year.  The  bloom  from  which  our  illustra¬ 
tion  was  taken  was  furnished  us  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstbam,  Surrey.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Messrs.  Wells’  customers  are  to 
receive  a  plant  or  cutting  of  this  variety  as  a 
free  gift  simply  to  remind  them  that  Messrs. 
Wells  &  Co.  have  transferred  their  head¬ 
quarters  from  Earlswood  to  Merstliam,  where 
they  are  situated  between  two  stations,  but 
certainly  much  the  nearer  to  Merstham  Station. 
- o - 

Thex  and  Now. — In  Japan  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  gave  its  name  to  a  high  order  of 
honour,  “  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Flower.” 
In  1832  there  wore  only  forty  varieties  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  known  ;  now  they  are  to  be 
reckoned  by  the  hundreds. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  W.  KNOX:  Size,  8  in.  wide. 
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XVII. 

CUCUMBERS, 


These  are  very  accommodating  plants  as 
regards  the  growing  of  the  haulm.  They  may 
be  trained  on  trellises  in  houses  or  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  bed  in  a  frame,  and  if  sufficient  beat 
is  given  and  the  plants  well  attended  to  as 
regards  the  thinning  out  of  shoots,  watering, 
and  keeping  all  clean  around  them,  they  will 
repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon.  them. 

The  Soil  and  Situation.— A  medium  heavy 
loam  is  better  than  a  very  sandy  or  clayey 
one.  The  loam  should  be  used  fairly  fresh, 


1.  Cucumter  seed,  natural 

size. 

2.  Plant  in  seed  leaf  stage. 

The  rough  leaf,  a,  must  be 

taken  great  care  of. 

with  the  grass  only  just  dead  ;  three  parts 
should  be  loam  and  one  part  half-decayed 
leaf  soil  without  any  sticks  in  it.  Mix  the 
two  soils  thoroughly,  anil  you  will  then  have  a 
good  rooting  medium  for.  your  plants  to  grow 
in. 

Cucumber  plants  require  heat  ;  the  haulm 
is  succulent,  and  needs  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
moisture  to  keep  it  in  good  bearing  condition. 
As  the  growths  are  produced  in  heat,  they  are 
soon  checked  or  entirely  spoilt  if  cold  winds 
are  allowed  to  blow  upon  them,  consequently 
the  situation  must  be  an  open  one — open  to  a 
long  spell  of  sunshine  daily; — but  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  winds. 

Culture  in  Houses. — During  the  summer 
time  the  plants  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
lean-to  and  span-roofecl  houses,  just  the  same 
as  in  frames,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  artificial  heat  provided  in  houses  and 
also  pits  when  attempting  to  grow  early  and 
late  crops. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — Procure  some  31,-incli 
pots,  put  one  crock  in  the  bottom  of  each, 
three  parts  fill  them  with  medium  rich  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand  ;  then  sow  the  seeds,  put¬ 
ting  one  seed  in  each  pot  ;  cover  with  soil  one 
inch  deep,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  75  deg.,  if  available,  until  germination  has 
taken  place. 

Gradually  expose  the  seedlings  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  house,  which 
should  range,  without  sun  heat,  about  68  deg. 
by  day  and  53  deg.  by  night  being  the  lowest. 

1  hose  temperatures  are  for  February  and 
Match  months. 

In  the  meantime  prepare  the  border.  A 
slight  hotbed  will  greatly  assist  the  plants  to 
make  a  good  start,  so,  if  possible,  provide  one. 
On  the  hotbed  place  the  loam  and  leaf  soil 


previously  recommended  to  a  depth  of  15in. 
and  2ft.  wide. 

Planting  and  Training. —Directly  the  soil 
in  the  bed  is  sufficiently  warm,  put  out  the 
plants,  allowing  a  space  of  about  3ft.  between 
each  one.  Train  the  main  stem  to  wires 
under  the  glass  ;  allow  side  shoots  to  grow, 
but  pinch  off  the  latter  immediately  beyond 
the  first,  joint,  pinching  the  main  stem  also 
when  it  has  reached  three  parts  up  the  roof. 
From  the  joints  more  branches  will  grow,  and 
Cucumber  fruits,  too'. 

The  pinching  and  tying  must  be  done  re¬ 
gularly,  and  the  fruits  cut  while  quite  young, 
before  they  get  at  all  tough  or  turn  yellow.  A 
fruit  is  generally  fit  to  cut  when  sixteen  days 
old. 

How  to  Manage  the  House.— Success 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  proper 
management  of  the  house.  If  the  day  be  dull, 
say  in  May,  the  temperature  of  the  house  at 
9  o'clock  a.m.  should  be  68  deg.,  at  noon 
75  deg.,  and  at  5  o’clock  p.m.  70  deg.  The 
plants  will  only  need  syringing  at  noon,  but 
the  hortse  should  be  damped  three  times. 
Ventilation  will  not  be  needed  unless  the  sun 
shines. 

If  the  day  be  bright,  the  temperature  should 
be,  at  the  hours  stated  above,  75  deg.,  85  deg., 
and  90  deg.  It  will  be  necessary  to  syringe 
the  plants  before  8  o’clock  a.m.,  and  again  at 
closing  time,  between  2  and  3  o’clock  p.m. 
Damp  the  house  four  or  five  times  during  the 
day,  and  give  ventilation  from  about  7.30  a.m. 
to  closing  time. 

Culture  in  Frames.— The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  frame  early  in  April.  A  hotbed 
is  necessary.  Upon  this  put  some  soil  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  recommended  for  the 
plants,  in  houses,  but  have  it  somewhat  deeper 
in  the  centre  under  each  light. 

The  branches  must  be  trained  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  thinly,  as  overcrowding  would 
prove  ruinous.  It  is  much  better  to  commence 
the  culture  of  these  plants  in  frames,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  assistance  from 
sunshine. 


The  section  of  abed  planted.  A,  rubble; 
h,  hotted  ;  c,  soil  ;  cl,  open  space  ;  heat 
from  pipes,  c,  warms  the  roots  of  plants. 


1  he  training  of  the  shoots,  damping  of  the 
interior  of  the  frame,  and  ventilation  all  re¬ 
quire  similar  attention  to  that  advised  for 
house  plants. 

Feeding  and  Topdressing.— As  the  roots  of 
the  plants  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  bed 
add  thin,  coatings  of  lumpy  loam  and  leaf- 
soil  mixed.  This  will  be  required  to  be  done 
about  once  every  three  weeks.  Diluted 
manure  water  and  approved  artificials  should 
also  be  given. 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests.  -The  most 
troublesome  disease  is  canker.  Canker  of 
the  stem  can  rarely  be  cured  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  retention  of  the  plant  affected. 
Bruises  of  the  stem  will  cause  canker,  also 
unaccountable  splitting  just  above  the  soil 
level.  When  first  observed  rub  in  dry  lime. 

“  Clubbing  ”  of  the  roots  is,  perhaps,  the 
next  worst  disease.  Sour  soil  will  cause 
“  clubbing,”  and  also  the  use  of  too  much 
leaf-soil,  which  gets  very  dry.  if  neglected  for 
a  few  days. 

Where  there  is  “  clubbing,”  make  the  bed 
firm  and  top  dress  with  rich  composts.  Eel 
worms  are  also  troublesome  ;  they  attack  the 
roots*,  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  without  injuring  the  plant  too. 
As  a  preventive,  mix  some  soot  in  the  com- 


How  to  stop  the  branches.  B, 
main  stem  ;  c  c,  young  fruits  : 
a  a  a,  the  p-oper  point  at  which 
to  pinch  oil'  the  side  shoots. 

post  ;  a  6-in.  potful  to  a  barrow  load  of  the 
latter. 

Wireworms  should  be  trapped  by  inserting 
Carrots  in  the  border,  examining  them  daily, 
and  thus  capturing  the  enemy. 

The  foliage  will  be  ruined  by  red  spider 
if  the  house  is  allowed  to  become  dry  fre¬ 
quently  ;  soapy  water  will  rid  the  leaves  of 
the  pest,  but  judicious  syringing  will  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  spider.  A  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  encourages  the  spread  of  the  insects, 
a  damp  one  prevents  them.  Green  and  black 
fly  may  be  destroyed  by  gently  fumigating 
the.  house. 

Varieties.— Hollisson’s  Telegraph.  Model. 
The  Rochford,  Paragon,  Frogmore  Prolific. 

For  outdoor  culture  the  Japanese  Climb¬ 
ing,  Long  Prickly,  and  Stockwood  Ridge  are 
the  best. 

In  season  all  the  year  round  where  there 
is  plenty  of  artificial  heat  at  command  in  the 
winter  ;  and  from  May  to  October  in  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.  G. 


Seedless  Figs. — The  Fig,  as  grown  in 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  is  quite  devoid  of 
seed,  and,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Can¬ 
terbury  Times?”  I  have  never  seen,  even  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  the  North  Island,  where 
the  Fig  fruits  well,  a  fruit  that  contained  any 
seed. 
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Useful  Flowers  ^and 


Bridal  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa). 


Ceanothus  azurea:  Flowers  pale  blue. 


Maclaren  i  Sons. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  Merstham  White. 


Iris  unguicularis  speci 


Maclaren  &  Sons. 


Lithospermum  multiflorum  :  Flowers  yellow, 
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Rhododendron  Sappho:  Flowers  white,  spotted  maroon. 


Aster  Novi-Belgii  grandiflorus. 


J [aclaren  Jk  Sons. 


Marlarcn  <£•  Sons, 

linter. flowering  Iris, 


JVliel^aelmas  Daisies.  ^ 


Rhododendron  cinnabarir.um. 


Maclaren  it-  Sons. 

Aster  amelloides  :  Flowers  deep  blue. 
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ON  CENTRE 

Francoas. 

This  beautiful  family  of  perennial  plants 
was  named  after  F.  Franco,  M.D.,  a  botanist 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  contains  three 
handsome  species,  viz.,  F.  ramosa,  F.  appen- 
diculata,  and  F.  sonchifolia  ;  the  two  latter 
are  not  often  seen  outside  botanic  gardens. 
All  are  nearly  or  quite  hardy  in  the  more 
southern  counties,  and  S.  appendieulata  is  a 
border  plant  in  the  North.  Their  stems  are 
short,  thickly  set  with  leaves  resembling 
those  of  a  turnip  in  shape,  but  with  a  shorter 
stalk  ;  the  leaf,  too,  is  covered  with  white 
hairs,  giving  the  plants  a  downy  appearance. 

They  may  be  planted  out  in  warm,  sheltered 
corners  in  the  rockery,  or  grown  in  cold 
frames  or  a  cool  greenhouse  for  the  conser¬ 
vatory.  For  this  purpose  their  long  spicate 
racemes  are  most  useful. 

Tlie  white  flowers  of  Francoa  ramosa  have 
gained  for  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Bridal 
Wreath  (see  illustration).  This  species  was 
introduced  in  1831.  Plants  may  be  raised 
either  from  seed  or  cuttings  of  the  caulescent 
stems.  The  smaller  side  stems  root  the  most 
readily  ;  insert  them  after  removing  the 
lower  leaves  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts.  Place  in  pots  on  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed,  giving  water  sparingly,  and  only  suffi¬ 
cient  ventilation  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
“  damping  ”  or  rotting.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  rooted  they  should  be  potted,  giving  air 
sparingly  until  they  are  again  growing  freely. . 
!\  hether  wintered  in  greenhouse  or  frame 
they  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and 
away  from  the  pipes.  Early  in  March  they 
may  be  repotted,  and,  as  they  increase  rapidly 
in  size,  they  may  be  allowed  ample  pot  room, 
giving  the  final  shift  into  7in.  pots  in  April. 
As  soon  as  the  ne-w  roots  reach  the  outside 
a  slight  top-dressing  of  artificial  manure  may 
be  given,  continuing  this  fortnightly  up  to  the 
time  the  first  flowers  open,  which  will  be 
about  the  end  cf  July.  When  the  flowering 
season  is  over  the  dead  stems  and  leaves  may 
be  removed,  and  the  best  of  the  plants  re¬ 
potted  into  still  larger'  pots  ;  these,  if  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  will  make  fine  specimens 
the  following  seasons. 

See  ls  of  all  three  species  may  be  sown  in 
February  in  light,  sandy  soil,  placing  the 
boxes  or  pans  in  a  gentle  heat.  Like  most 
other  seedlings,  they  succeed  best  if  pricked 
out  into  other  boxes  as  soon  as  large  enoueh 
to  handle.  When  the  young  plants  have 
niade  four  or  five  leaves  they  may  be  potted 
into  4m.  pots  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
plants  from  cuttings. 

Francoa  appendieulata  has  flowers  cf  a  pale 
red  colour,  slightly  deeper  towards  the  base 
of  the  petals  ;  the  flower  stalk  is  also  less 
branched  and  more  compact. 

Francoa  sonchifolia  produces  its  flowers  in 
a  loose  raceme  ;  their  colour  is  paler  than  the 
above.  Both  this  and  the  above  species  were 
introduced  in  1830.  j  q 

Chrysanthemum  Merstham  White. 

Merstham  White  is  a  November  flowerino- 
singh,  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  with  blooms 
about  3m.  or  4m.  across  when  disbudded, 
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and  without  disbudding  they  would,  of  course, 
be  mere  numerous  but  smaller.  The  rays 
are  in  two  or  three  rows,  pure  white,  and 
stand  out  horizontally  when  in  full  blocni, 
surrounding  a  prominent  golden-yellowT  disc. 
The  flowers  represented  by  our  illustration 
were  drooping  a  little  in  some  cases  when, 
photographed  ;  otherwise  the  picture  shows  the 
variety  in  its  characteristic  form.  The  plant 
grows  about  3ft.  high,  and  is  of  beautiful, 
branching,  bushy  habit,  with  rich,  dark- 
green  foliage.  The  flowers  from  which  our 
picture  Was,  prepared  were  given  us  by  Messrs-. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey. 

T  here  are  now  many  white  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum  sinense  in  cultivation,  all 
different  in  some  respect  or  other.  Some  of 
them  have  larger  blooms,  or  in  other  words 
longer  rays,  that  are  either  broader  or  nar¬ 
rower  than  those  of  the  variety  shown,  but 
they  differ  in  time  of  blooming,  height  of  the 
plant,  and  whether  it  branches  freely  or  not. 

I  liat  under  notice  has  a  very  desirable  habit, 
if  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration.  Some  varieties  may  be 
made  bushy  by  pinching,  but  Merstham 
White  is  naturally  of  bushy  habit,  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation.  Those  who  would  prefer 
a  greater  number  of  flowers  can  easily  ensure 
that  by  not  disbudding  the  shoots.  A  greater 
number  of  blossoms  will  be  crowded  towards 
the  top  of  each  shoot  or  branch. 

Ceanothus  aznreus. 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  choice  hardy 
shrub  has  pale  blue  flowers  produced  in  dense 
panicles  along  the  branches  of  the  current 
year  s  growth.  The  leaves  are  broadly  oblong 
and  are  much  larger  than  those  of  many  of 
the  species  in  cultivation,  but,  although  it 
comes  from  Mexico-,  this  one  has  the  merit 
of  being  hardy,  whether  grown  as  a  climber 
trained  to  a  wall  or  as  a  bush  in  the  open. 
Since  it  was  introduced  several  flue  varieties 
have  been  raised  from  it,  each  possessing  its 
own  peculiar  value,  but  none  of  them  lias- 
attained  such  popularity  as  Gloire  de  Ver¬ 
sailles,  which  has  larger  trusses  and  darker 
blue  flowers,  produced  over  a  much  longer 
period  even  till  quite  late  in  the  summer. 
Blue  is  by  no  means  too  plentiful  a  c-olour  in 
gal  lons,  especially  late-  in  the  season,  and 
Least  of  all  amongst  shrubs,  s-o  that  C. 
azurens-,  with  its  varieties,  supplies  a  very 
handsome  object  for  the  pleasure  grounds  or 
shrubbery  at  a-  time  when  flowering  shrubs 
are  getting  decidedly  scarce. 

Lithospermum  multi flo rum. 

Ine  species  of  Lithospermum  supply  us 
with  a  wonderful  variety  of  colour  rangi n (r 
from  the  gentian-blue  of  L.  prostratum  tS 
the  bright  yellow  of  L.  multiflorum  repre¬ 
sented  on  our  centre  sheet.  It,  is  not  the  only 
yellow  species  that  lias  been  introduced, 
while,  if  we’  include  our  own  field  and  common 
Gromwell,  we  have  flowers  of  a  pale  straw- 
yellow.  L.  p  u  rpu  reo-caeru  leu  m  (another 
Biitish  plant)  lias;  blue  flowers,  as  indicated 
by  the  name. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  a  native  of  North¬ 
west  America,  and  should  therefore  prove 
hardy  m  many  parts  of  this  country,  but  at 
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present  it  is  rather  a  scarce  plant,  and  evi¬ 
dently  it  will  take  some  years  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  increase  to  be  dispersed  in  gardens  over 
the  country.  The  specimen  illustrated  was 
grown  in  a  pot  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  bloomed  in  the  latter  half  of  May. 
The  stems  shown  were  -only  3in.  high,  but 
another  plant  in  the  house  was  6in  high, 
quite  erect,  and  therefore  distinct  from  the 
trailing  or  prostrate  habit  of  other  species 
already  in  gardens.  At  the  same  time  the 
plant  is  not  only  dwarf,  but  appears  to  be  of 
slow  growth,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for 
pl-anting  on  ledges  of  the  rockery  behind 
some  dwarfer  plants,  which  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  overrun.  The  leaves  are  narrow 
an  1  thickly  crowded  on  the  stems,  while  the 
flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  crowded  in 
dense  clusters  on  the  top-  of  the  stems  and 
keep  up  a  succession  for  some  time.  They 
are,  therefore-,  quite  -effective,  and  will  find 
many  cultivators  and  admirers  if  the  plant 
prove-s  as  hardy  as  its  native  country  would 
indicate. 

Iris  nnguicularis  speciosa. 

The  above  might  well  be  described  as  a 
variety  of  the  well-known  winter  flowering 
I.  u.nguicularis,  better  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  I.  stylos-a.  In  some  or 
other  part  of  the  country  it  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  at  various  periods  from  October  to 
March,  thusi  keeping  up  a  succession  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  district  and  the  earliness  or  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  for  that  locality.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  I.  u.  speciosa 
usually  flowers  in  February.  It  is  the  largest 
and  finest  form  of  the  species  which  has  come 
under  our  notice.  The  foliage  is  rather 
dwarfer  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
species-,  while  the  flowers  are  carried  well 
above,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple-blue  with  a 
yellow  blotch  on  the  disc  of  the  falls,  and 
beautifully  netted  on  the  lower  portion  as 
well  as  on  the  claw  with  white  and  purple 
lines.  The  standards  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  quite  effective,  and,  while  they  are  similar 
in  colour  to  the  falls  on  the  upper  portion, 
the  claw  is  strikingly  tinted  or  netted  and 
shaded  with  red.  The  illustration  shows 
three  blooms  and  their  relative  height  by 
comparison  with  the  narrow,  grass-like  leaves. 

Rhododendron  cinnabarinmn. 

I  he  cinnabar-red  Rhododendron  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Himalyas  in  1851,  and  seems 
to  have  been  considered  only  half-hardy.  A 
large-  bush  or  two  in  Kew  Gardens,  however, 
show  that  it  has  stood  a  number  of  winters 
iii  the  open  air,  and  flowers  splendidly  in 
May  and  June.  The  subject  of  our  illustra¬ 
tion  was  grown  in  Ireland,  and  shows  the 
characteristic  form  of  a  truss  of  bloom  which 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  Blandfordia 
liobilis,  the  individual  blooms  being  shaped 
like  a  hand-bell  and  drooping  as  in  the  last- 
named  plant. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  shade  of  colour  by 
comparison  with  the  leaves,  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  photograph  of  a  whole  bush,  so 
that  a  spray  merely  shows  the  individual  form, 
of  the,  flowers-,  but  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
handsome  character  of  the  bush  or  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers  produced.  The  oblong 
leaves  are  of  a  dull  green  above,  but  of  a 
russety-recl  colour  beneath,  like  many  other 
of  the  remarkable  types  of  Himalayan  Rho¬ 
dodendrons.  The  striking  difference  between 
the  flowers  of  this  species  and  those  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  this  country  is  well  shown 
by  the  truss  of  Sappho  figured  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  same  page. 

In  the-  matter  of  cultivation  R.  cinnabari- 
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mini  seems  to  require  nothing  special  be- 
yond  the  peat  earth  given  to  other  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  so  that  intending  planters  should 
prepare  a  bed  or  site  for  it  by  removing  the 
natural  soil  and  introducing  peat  to  the 
extent  of  half,  if  more  cannot  be  procured. 
At  the  same  time  leaf  mould  can  be  made  to 
replace  peat  if  very  freely  used  amongst  the 
compost  prepared.  A  large  percentage  of 
sand  would  also  be  an  advantage,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  natural  staple  is  at  all  of  a  heavy 
or  clayey  nature.  This  use  of  peat  or  leaf 
mould  is  of  more  advantage  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  because  it  serves  to  retain  the  soil 
moisture  during  the  droughty  period  of  the 
year.  • 

Rhododendron  Sappho. 

Sappho  represents  a  very  fine  foim  of  what 
is  known  as  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendrons. 
The  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  those  hybrids 
raised  between  R.  ponticum  and  R.  cataw- 
biense,  a  species,  from  the  high  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  Georgia.  Many  other  hybrids 
have  been  effected,  but  those  raised  from 
the  two  species  just  named  have  given 
us  a  race  of  beautiful  Rhododendrons  that 
are  hardy  in  practically  any  part  of  Britain 
if  planted  in  situations  where  they  will  be 
sheltered  from  direct  exposure  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds.  The  original  ponticum  had  rela¬ 
tively  small  lilac  or  pale  purple  flowers,  but 
It.  catawbiense  introduced  a  new  feature  in 
the  spots  on  the  upper  petals  so  characteristic 
in  several  of  the  garden  varieties'. 

The  flowers  of  Sappho  are  white,  spotted 
with  maroon,  and,  while  we  may  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  hybrids  between 
those  two  .species,  it  is  by  no.  means  the  only 
one  in  which  the  spotting  makes  the  flowers 
conspicuous.  In  several  of  them  the  spotting 
is  carried  over  a  much  greater  extent  of  the 
two  upper  .petals,  while  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  spots  have  become  amalgamated  and  in¬ 
tensified  so  that  they  appear  as  a  large  black 
blotch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flowers. 

These  hardy  Rhododendrons,  if  properly 
grown,  that  is,  in  the  most  suitable  soil,  can 
be  transplanted  almost  at  any  period  of  the 
year  as  the  very  fine  fibrous  roots,  planted 
in  peat  and  lifted  with  a  large  ball  of  soil, 
carried  many  miles  by  train,  and  then  planted, 
have  been  so  successful  in  May  that  the  plants 
bloomed  a.  few  weeks  afterwards  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  This  being  the  opposite  end 
of  the  year,  they  are  equally  amenable  to 
transplanting  if  care  is  taken  to  lift  them  with 
I  a  ball  of  soil. 

Peat,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  most 
suitable  ingredient  of  the  compost,  but,  what- 
,  ever  is  used,  lime  in  any  form  should  not  be 
:  incorporated  with  it.  The  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  is  that  the  roots  act  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  certain  low  organisms,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both.  This  form  of  co-partnership 
is  known  as  symbiosis.  Lime  applied  to  the 
soil  destroys  these  organisms,  so  that  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  other  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  family  are  then  unable  to  exist  without 
the  other  member  of  the  partnership. 

Aster  amelloides. 

The  above  name  is  given  to  a  species  of 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  on  account  of  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  species  which  flowers  in  August 
and  September,  namely,  A.  Amelins.  The 
resemblance  is  considerable  in  more  respects 
than  one,  but  they  are  sufficiently  distinct 
not  to  be  mistaken  by  even  a  casual  observer, 
the  flowers  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  of 
a  deep  blue,  and  certainly  one  of  the  deepest 
shades  of  that  colour  to  be  met  with  amongst 


the  perennial  Asters.  They  are  slightly 
smaller  than  those  of  Amelins,  but  produced 
in  even  greater  numbers.  The  stems  of  the 
plant  are  2gft.  high,  and  become  branched 
chiefly  above  the  middle. 

The  rich  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  dwarf 
habit  of  the  plant  make  this  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  every  garden  where  hartly  flowers 
are  required  to  be  in  bloom  in  the  open 
borders  during  autumn.  It  is  also  more  suit¬ 
able  for  small  gardens  than  many  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  which  find  their  way 
there.  The  plant  is  also  Jess  likely  to  form 
a  thicket  than  many  of  the  Asters  to  be  met 
with  in  villa  gardens.  Indeed,  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  tall  growing  Asters  is  that 
they  spread  too  rapidly,  while  the  owners  of 
such  gardens  always  hesitate  to  use  either 
the  knife  or  the  spade  in  reducing  the  bulk 
of  the  plants  for  the  benefit  of  the  portions 
left.  By  some  botanists  it  is  considered  to  be 
a  form  of  A.  Amellus,  but  the  differences  are 
toe.  great  for  combining  these  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  forms. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  grandiflorus. 

The  above  is  a  very  good  variety  of  the  New 
York  Michaelmas.  Daisy.  The  plant  grows, 
about  5ft.  under  ordinary  cultivation,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  wealth  of  dark  purple-blue 
flowers.  The  foliage  is  also  of  a  rich  dark 
glaucous  hue. 

No  other  Aster,  perhaps,  has  given  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  than  A.  Novi-Belgii,  the 
parent  of  the  variety  which  we  figure.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  forms  are  to  be  found 
in  a  wild  state,  and  a  plant  which  is  variable 
in  a  state  of  nature  proves  even  more  so  when 
in  gardens.  It  is  also!  the  species  which  is 
most  often  to  be  found  in  villa  gardens.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  very 
large  number  of  suckers  which  a  plant  will 
threw  out  from  the  ground  every  year.  In¬ 
deed,  a  very  small  plant  one  year  may  be  quite 
a  large  one  the  next  if  allowed  to  grow. 

While  this  is  of  importance  to  those  who 
cannot  pride  themselves  on  being  skilled  cul¬ 
tivators,  it  also  lias  the  disadvantage  that  the 
numerous  suckers  very  soon  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  ground  within  a  considerable  radius  of 
the  original  centre  unless  the  cultivator  lifts 
or  reduces  his  plants  once  in  every  two  years 
at  least.  Besides  extending  in  all  directions, 
these  suckers  also  come  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  old  plant,  and,  as  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  every  leaf  and  shoot  being  allowed  to 
grew,  there  is  a  dense  thicket  by  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  the  plants  cannot  flower  suffi¬ 
ciently  profusely  to  make  them  as  ornamental 
as  they  really  ought  to  be. 

It  is  this  crowding,  indeed,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  idea  that  Asters  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  weedy-looking  ppants  ;  whereas 
tlie  fault  really  lies  with  the  cultivator,  who 
ought  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  plants  every 
autumn  or  winter,  and,  furthermore,  thin  out 
the  shoots  that  are  developed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Half  a  dozen  stems  would  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  flowers  as*  a  dozen  crowded  ones, 
so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  a 
display  of  flowers  from  these  hardy  subjects 
in  September  and  October,  when  a  little  atten¬ 
tive  gardening  in  winter  or  early  spring  would 
make  it  a  certainty. 


The  Apple.— Botanists  do  not  consider  the 
modern  Apple  as  altogether  a  true  fruit,  but 
as  being  mostly  composed  of  the  swollen  end 
of  the  flower  stalk,  which  has  been  improved 
by  seeding  and  selection  by  many  generations 
of  gardeners,  till  we  have  the  invaluable  food 
product  of  the  present  day  as  a  monument  of 
patience  and  perseverance. 
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Spanish  Irises 

Spanish  Irises  are  by  no  means  difficult 
to  cultivate.  I 'hey  do  best  when  planted  in 
beds  by  themselves  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
where  they  can  remain  undisturbed  ;  far 
better  results  are  then  obtained  than  by  lift¬ 
ing  annually.  Riant  them  in  lines  6in.  apart 
and  3in.  apart  in  the  lines,  not  less  than  bin. 
deep.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  Blue 
Beauty,  Carmen,  Golden  King,  Lemon  Queen, 
Louisa,  l’rincess  Ida,  Snow  Queen,  The  .Moor, 
Chrysolora,  and  Thunderbolt. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Should  Laclienalias  be  Plunged. 

Although  Laclienalia  bulbs  emit  a  great 
number  of  roots,  quite  sufficient  to  heave  the 
bulbs  out  of  the  soil  when  growth  commences, 
this  can  be  prevented  by  proper  potting,  and 
without  the  use  of  ashes  or  peat  as  a  covering 
to  keep  the  bulbs  in  their  place.  A  very 
common  error  in  potting  bulbs  in  general  is 
the  making  of  the  soil  too  firm  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots  previous  to  placing  in  the  bulbs. 
The  soil  should  be  placed  in  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  the  bulbs  simply  pressed  into* 
it.  This  pressure  is  quite  enough  for  the 
bottom,  but  the  top  soil  should  be  pressed 
quite  firm  and  smooth  ;  this  method  gives  the 
roots  a  minimum  of  resistance  in  their  down¬ 
ward  course,  and  the  firmness  of  the  top  soil 
gives  all  necessary  pressure  for  keeping  the 
bulb  in  position.  Hebbeet  Moebis. 

Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 


Box  Edgings. 

Box  edging  is  apt  to  get  gappy  after  it  has 
been  planted  a  number  of  years,  and  often  so 
the  first  year  of  planting  by  jueces  not  taking 
root.  If  through  age  it  should  be  replanted, 
September  and  October  are  very  suitable 
months  for  the  work.  If  the  gaps  are  by  its 
being  recently  planted,  they  should  be  made 
good  from  stock  plants.  Where  it  is  by  being 
trodden  on,  or  by  animals,  the  best,  remedy 
would  be  to  place  “  benders  ”  of  stout  wire  at 
the  particular  spots,  which  should  prove 
effectual.  G.  Wallee. 


In  my  opinion,  the  best  treatment,  for  old, 
broken,  ami  gappy  Box-edgings  is  to  take  up 
all|l  replant.  Hatching  with  another  variety 
of  Box  seldoms  turns  out  satisfactory,  for  un¬ 
less  Box  edgings  are  neat,  trim,  and  uniform 
they  certainly  lose  their  chief  charm  and 
character  as  an  edging.  Very  old  and 
“  lankL  ”  edgings  wjp  generally  admit  of  being 
split  up  and  replanted  with  good  success. 
I  prefer  doing  this  towards  the  end  of  March 
or  in  April,  the  showery  weather  greatly  assist¬ 
ing  the  roots  and  top  growth,  consequently 
the  early  establishment  of  a  trim  little 
edging.  The  top  growth  can  generally  be 
clipped  in  May,  thus  further  inducing  a  husliy 
foundation  to  the  edging.  It  is  often  re¬ 
marked  that  Box  is  quite  hardy  ;  this  is  so.  as 
far  as  well-ripened  growth  is  concerned  but 
the  young,  tender  shoots  of  the  Box.  made 
early  in  spring,  feel  late  frost  as  quickly  and 
keenly  as  anything.  For  this  reason,  I 
prefer  clipping  in  April,  that  the  young  shoots 
maj  not  have  "  started  ”  before  spring  frosts 
are  over.  If  clipped  in  autumn,  the"  shoots 
produced  in  the  following  spring  often  get 
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severely  “  cut  up  ”  with  frost,  and  the  edging 
looks  uneven  throughout  the  summer.  Box 
edgings  are  also  often  damaged  through  care¬ 
lessness  in  wheeling,  barrows  over  them  or 
through  them.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over 
the  edging  with  harrow-loads  of  manure,  etc., 
for  the  vegetable  quarters,  a  proper  portable 
bridge  appliance  should  be  provided  for  such 
purposes.  Herbert  Morris. 

Turkey  Court,  Maidstone. 

Raspberries  for  Small  Garden. 

The  site  for  a  Raspberry  plantation  should 
be  an  open  one,  away  from  the  shade  of  tree®. 
The  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  some  time  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing  the  canes,  which  can  be  done  in  October, 
as  a  few  leaves  on  the  canes  will  do  no  harm. 
The  best  way  is  to  plant  the  canes  in  lines 
4ft.  apart  and  1ft.  in  the  lines,  straining  two- 
wires  across  the  garden  for  each  line  of  canes. 
The  wires  can  be  fastened  to  either  wooden 
stakes  or  iron  ones.  No  fruit  must  be  expected 
next  summer,  as  tire  canes  must  be  cut  down 
in  February  to  within  6in.  of  the  ground  ;  in 
so  doing  strong  canes  for  the  following  season’s 
fruiting  will  be  the  result.  Next  autumn, 
when  the  time  comes1  to  thin  out  the  suckers, 
leave  four  or  five  to  each  stool,  which  can  then 
be  tied  out  singly  on  wires.  The  following 
are  good  varieties: — Superlative,  Carter’s 
Prolific,  Golden  Queen,  and  Baumf  orth’s 
Seedling.  L.  S.  Small. 


Gladiolus  delicatissimus. 

Among  the  early  flowering  section  of 
Gladioli  that  named  above  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  showiest  and  most  beautiful.  It  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  of  free  flowering  propen¬ 
sity,  while  the  colour  is  most  attractive  and 
pleasing.  On  a  clear  white  ground  the  bril¬ 
liant  carmine  markings  show  up  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  so  that  a  clump  of  a  dozen  or  so 
corms  creates  a  pleasing  feature  during  the 
early  days  of  summer.  In  a  cut  state,  too-, 
the  spikes  of  bloom  are  highly  decorative,  and 
can  be  used  with  capital  effect  in  schemes  of 
table  decoration.  In  addition  to  these  good; 
qualities  it  may  be  said  to  respond  excellently 
to  slight  forcing,  and  by  potting  early  one 
may  gradually  bring  on  successive  batches  for 
furnishing  conservatory  or  dwelling.  A  new 
form  now  exists  under  the  name  of  G.  deli¬ 
catissimus  superbissimus,  which  differs  from 
the  former  in  depth  of  colour  of  the  markings, 
and  also-  in  the  markings,  which  are  spots 
instead  of  flakes. 

We  observe  that  in  some  trade  catalogues 
the  subject  of  our  note  is  termed  synonymous 
with  G.  Blushing  Bride.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  latter  was 
of  a  very  different  colour,  with  rose  markings 
instead  of  carmine.  Probably  some  reader 
will  be  able  to  convince  us  whether  or  not  the 
two  are  one.  Heather.  Bell. 


Wintering  Dahlias. 

I  think  “  C.  AY.  Williams  ”  would  find,  if 
he  stores  the  tubers  in  shallow  wooden  boxes 
(obtained  from  a  grocer’s  or  other  store  for 
6cl.),  packing  them  in  fairly  closely,  but  not 
allowing  the  tubers  to  touch  anywhere,  and 
giving  a  good  layer  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
(both  under  and  over  the  tubers)  he  will  find 
them  keep  nice  and  plump,  dormant,  and 
fairly  dry.  The  boxes  should,  of  course,  go 
into  a  frost -proof  spare  room  or  other  place 
not  too  hot.  A  shelf  high  up  in  the  kitchen 
is  useful,  as  here  the  atmosphere  is  usually 
more  moist  with  boiling,  water,  etc.,  than  in 
a  living  room.  Of  course,  they  should  be 
looked  to  occasionally  all  through  the  winter, 


and  if  they  appear  to  shrivel  unduly  a  sprink¬ 
ling  now  and  then  of  chilled  water  (not  even 
hot)  will  soon  plump  them  up  again.  A  slight 
sprinkle  more  frequently  as  .frosts  begin  to 
pass  away  will  bring  them  into  fine  condition 
when  starting  time  comes  round  again.  I 
may  add  that  1  am  surprised  at  the  tubers 
rotting  in  a  shed,  as  my  own  more  common 
varieties  have  successfully  passed  through 
the  last  few  very  damp  winters  hi  the  borders 
with  no  protection  (or  ashes,  etc.)  placed  over 
them.  The-  rare  and  expensive  varieties  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  either  protect  or 
lift,  as  an  almost  irreparable  loss  might 
occur  during  the  course  of  one  night,  but  in 
mild  districts  this  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  I  wish  “  C.  W.  Williams”  better  luck 
this  winter  than  lie  had  last,  as  I  know'  how 
vexing  such  losses  are.  D.  Y.  E. 


ASPARAGUS  V  ,S, 

I  '  Supply. 

To  secure  a  good  supply  of  forced  asparagus 
in  winter  the  main  essentials  are,  first,  a  good 
stock  of  strong  roots  ;  and,  secondly,  suffi¬ 
cient  artificial  heat.  The  best  flavoured 
forced  asparagus  is  from  hotbeds  made  of  oak 
leaves  and  stable  manure  in  about  equal  parts, 
thoroughly  intermixed.  The  first  bed'  should 
be  made  in  November,  and  a  succession  kept 
up  from  then  till  March  The  beds  should 
be  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  a 
steady  warmth  of  75deg.  bottom  heat,  and 
this,  with  coverings,  will  give  a  top  heat  of 
from  60deg.  to  65deg.,  with  a  rise  in  the  day¬ 
time.  As  regards  roots,  some  force  their  old 
beds,  making  a  certain  number  of  new  beds 
each  spring  to  take  the  place  of  those  removed 
for  forcing.  But  young  plants  of  three  or 
four  years’  growth  force  most  easily  and  give 
the  best-  result.  When  we  know  how  many 
plants  are  wanted  for  forcing  annually,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  provide  them  in  succession 
year  after  year  by  calculating  that  so  many 
rows  across  a  particular  plot  of  ground  at 
16in.  apart  in  the  row,  will  provide  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  wanted  annually. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  drills 
gin.  deep  and  3ft.  apart.  When  the  young 
plants  appear,  thin  out  first  to-  8in.  apart, 
and  afterwards  to-  16in.,  when  the  strongest 
can  be  distinguished  ;  or  they  may  be  left 
at  8in.  apart  the  first  year,  and  the  second 
year  when  growth  appears  every  alternate 
plant  may  be  taken  up  and  transplanted  else¬ 
where.  This  is  a  good  plan,  as  it  is  making 
the  most  and  best  of  things.  The  first  year 
a  row  of  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers,  or  some  dwarf 
vegetable  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of 
Asparagus.  The  second  year  the  Asparagus 
plantsi  should  have  all  the  space  for  the  full 
development  of  their  growth.  The  land 
should  be  kept  in  good  heart  by  top-dressings 
and  mulchings,  and  everything  should  be 
done  during  summer  to  make  the  plants 
strong.  In  taking  up  the  plants  for  forcing 
no  unnecessary  injury  should  be  done  to  them. 
Some  may  think  a  root  more  or  less  cannot 
make  much  difference,  but  it  is  important 
they  should  be  kept  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Forcing  on  manure  beds  is  an  easy  matter  ; 
there  should  not  be  much  variation  hi  the 
result.  In  the  shortest  days  more  material 
should  be  used,  as  a  little  extra  heat  will  be 
needed  to  start  the  roots  and  to'  produce 
steady,  continuous  growth.  In  making  up  the 
beds  they  should  be  a  foot  wider  than  the 
frame  on  all  sides,  and  from  4ft.  to  5ft.  high 
at  the  back,  by  3ft.  to  4ft.  high  at  the  front, 
according  to  season.  As  soon  as  the  heat  in 
the  frame  becomes  genial,  which,  if  the  beds 


are  made  of  equal  parts  of  manure  and  leaves, 
will  be  as  soon  as  fermentation  sets  in,  3in. 
of  light  soil  should  be  placed  on  the  bed,  and 
on  this  the  roots  should  be  placed  as  close 
together  as  possible.  When  the  frame  is  full, 
cover  with  4in.  of  light,  rich  compost  and 
give  enough  water  to  settle  all  down.  Then 
put  on  the  lights  ;  cover  with  mats  at  night 
and  on  cold  days  till  the  heads  show  through 
the  soil.  Ventilate  a  little  to-  give  colour 
and  flavour. 

New  beds  may  be  made  up-  as  often  as  is 
necessary.  As  soon  as  one  lot  is  done  with 
and  the  plants  taken  o-ut  of  the  frame,  the 
beds  may  be  planted  with  Potato®  or  sown 
with  Carrots  or  Radishes.  A  lining  may  be 
placed  round  it  and  a  fresh  lot  of  Asparagus 
roots  placed  in  it.  In  some  places  permanent 
beds  are  made,  fitted  with  liot-water  pipes, 
laid  in  brick  chambers  or  in  a  bed  of  rubble, 
and  on  this  a  bed  of  rich  soil  is  placed,  strong 
Asparagus  plants  being,  planted  therein,  and 
when  strong  enough  for  forcing  a  fire  is 
lighted  and  lights  put  on.  One  boiler  would 
heat  quite  a  group  of  Asparagus  beds,  starting 
them  in  succession  as  required.  The  cutting 
must  be  discontinued  before  the  roots  are  too 
much  exhausted,  and  liquid  manure  used  freely 
during  the  growing  season.  In  May  the  lights 
may  be  taken  away  and:  used  for  something 
else,  or  packed  away  dry  till  next  season.  As¬ 
paragus  may  be  forced  by  having  deep  trenches 
lined  with  bricks-  between  the  beds  to  be 
forced.  The  trenches  at  the  proper  season 
are  filled  with  warm  leaves  and  manure, 
frames  and  lights  being  placed  on  the  beds  at 
the  same  time.  A  bed  or  two  may  be  covered 
with  frames  and  lights  without  any  ferment¬ 
ing  matter.  Simply  shutting  in  the  sunshine 
will  hasten  the  Asparagus  a  good  deal,  and 
the  produce  from  these  will  fill  up  the  blank 
between  the  last  forced  bed  and  the  first  from 
the  open  ground.  J.  AV.  J. 

- ♦ - 


One  is  often  asked  which  is  the  best  breed  of 
poultry.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
answer.  But  when  one  comes  to  narrow  it 
down  to  which  is  the  best  breed  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  it  becomes  much  more  simple.  I  have 
kept  various  kinds  of  poultry  and  under  very 
varying  conditions,  and  after  a  long  experience 
I  unhesitatingly  plump  for  the  White  Leghorn 
as  the  best  ]  wire  breed  to  keep  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  White  Leghorn  lays  a  large  egg,  it 
lays  well  in  winter,  and  the  egg  is  not  a  dead 
white,  but  nicely  tinted  ;  this  is  a  great  con¬ 
sideration,  as  the  majority  of  people  prefer  a 
tinted  egg.  It  is  a  great  delusion,  but  one 
strongly  held,  that  a  brown-shelled  egg  is  richer 
ancl  more  nutritious  than  a  white-shelled  one. 
It’s  nonsense.  The  colour  of  the  shell  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  contents. 

Why  Pure  Breeds  ? 

Is  it  really  desirable  to  keep  a  pure  breed  ! 
some  may  say.  *  This  depends  on  circumstances. 
If  one  is  going  to  deal  with  the  question  simply 
and  solely  from  the  point  of  egg  production  for 
the  market,  then  a  pure  breed  is  not  the  most- 
desirable  ;  but  if4in  addition  to  market  demands 
one  means  to  sell  a  few  sittings  at  enhanced 
prices,  then  a  pure  breed  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  to  keep.  That  being  so  then,  the  A)  bite 
Leghorn  comes  an  easy  first  in  my  opinion. 
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Pure  o.  Cross  Bred. 

It'  only  number  and  size  of  the  egg  are  to  1  >e 
considered  then  a  cross  between  the  \\  lute 
Leghorn  and  the  Silver  Wyandotte  is  most 
useful.  When  working  this  cross  I  have  always 
used  White  Leghorn  hens  and  Silver  ’W  yan¬ 
dotte  cocks.  This  cross  is  very  valuable 
because  the  eggs  laid  by  these  cross-bred 
Leghorn -Wyandotte  pullets  are  larger  than  the 
usual  run  of  eggs,  they  are  nicely  tinted,  and 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  them.  Another 
most  excellent  cross  is  obtaiued  by  running  a 
Buff  Orpington  cock  with  the  White  Leghorn 
hens.  With  either  of  these  crosses  one  is 
bothered  with  the  pullets  wanting  to  sit  after 
they  have  laid  their  first  batch  of  eggs;  but 
they  can  easily  be  put  oft  being  broody. 
Another  good  cross  is  a  White  Y\  yandotte 
cock  and  White  Leghorn  hens. 

Another  System. 

Some  breeders  whose  sole  aim  and  object  is 
egg  production  adopt  another  system  altogether. 
They  commence  with  hens  of  a  pure  breed,  and 
each  season  they  use  a  pure-bred  cock,  but  not 
always  of  the  same  breed.  Thus  they  may 
start  with  AY  hit  e  Leghorn  pullets  and  a  Buff 
Orpington  cock,  the  next  season  they  will  use 
a  Silver  AVyandotte  to  the  produce  of  the 
AYhite  Leghorns  and  the  Buff  Orpington,  the 
third  season  perhaps  their  cock  may  be  a 
Minorca,  and  so  they  go  on  year  by  year 
changing  the  breed  of  the  cock.  It  certainly  is 
a  very  successful  system.  I  have  before  now 
done  it  myself,  and  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 


then  with  good,  plain  food — house  scraps  or 
biscuit,  liub  a  little  vaseline  upon  the  ears 
each  morning,  and  feed  carefully,  and  you  will 
soon  see  improvement. 

Canary  Mopy  (Dicky,  Northampton). — 
Your  bird  is  doubtless  moulting.  Keep  him 
free  of  all  draughts  and  below  the  gas  at  night. 
Feed  upon  Spratt’s  mixed  seeds,  and  give  him 
every  other  day  a  piece  of  sweet  Apple,  or  a 
piece  of  boiled  Carrot.  Let  him  have  a  bath 
twice  a  week.  A  rusty  nail  in  the  drinking 
water  will  also  prove  beneficial. 


LILIES  of  the  VALLEY- 

A  Simple  Method  for  Forcing. 

A  daily  contemporary  mentions  a  method 
for  forcing  those  justly  popular  and  deli¬ 
ciously  fragrant  flowers,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
which  is  said  to  be  practised  by  florists.  The 
way  to  proceed  is  as  follows  : — Wrap  each  pip 
or  root  in  moss — any  moss  will  do.  AA'et  the 
moss  thoroughly,  and  place  the  pips  out  cf 
doors,  where  they  may  experience  the  effect 
of  freezing  weather.  If  the  damp  moss  which 


surrounds  the  pips  be  frozen  stiff  it  is  all  the 
better.  In  a  week  bring  them  in. 

Put  a  layer  of  broken  charcoal  in  the  basket, 
pot  or  box  in  which  the  pips  are  to  bloom, 
cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  moss  or  sand  ;  on 
this  put  the  pips,  just  as  they  are,  and  pack 
moss  between  each  root. 

They  should  be  about  one  inch  apart,  and 
let  the  tips  of  the  pips  just  reach  the 
surface.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  board, 
and  allow  to  thaw  out  gradually  in  a 
cool  room  for  two  days.  Bring  to  a 
warmer  room,  and  give  them  a  place  on  a 
kitchen  range  or  over  a  register  will  do. 
Give  tepid  water  once  a  day,  and  keep  the 
basket  or  pot  closely  covered  with  an  inverted 
pasteboard  box  or  a  cap  made  of  heavy  card¬ 
board  wrapping  paper. 

In  about  twenty  days  from  the  time  of 
planting  the  buds  will  appear.  Remove  the 
cover  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cool  room  at 
a  window  with  good  light,  but  no  sunshine, 
where  the  leaves  will  grow  stronger  and  taller 
and  take  a  good  colour,  and  the  stems  of  the 
flowers  will  lengthen  and  develop  fully  all 
their  buds. 


SECOND  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

How  To  Extend  The  /Ae/abership 

-Jp-  .  •  and  usefulness  of  .  .  . 

LOCAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Is  it  a  Question  of  Breed  1 

This  is  another  question  which  arises,  and 
naturally  too.  Is  it  breed,  or  is  it.  strain  ? 
There  are  good  laying  strains  _  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  there  are  bad  laying  strains,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Minorcas,  Houdans, 
Hamburgh  s,  White  Wyandottes,  and  other 
breeds  which  are  held  in  high  repute  by  some 
as  good  layers.  We  all  know  that  this  is  true. 
Even  the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  a  few 
common  birds  will  tell  you  that  one  or  two 
certain  hens  in  their  flock  have  laid  well,  and 
that  pullets  bred  from  them  have  inherited 
their  mother’s  good  qualities,  that  following 
this  up  they  have  created  a  family  of  good 
layers. 

Laying  Strains. 

There  are  much  vaunted  laying  strains,  and 
advertisements  appear  of  guaranteed  200  eggs 
a  year  strains.  I  would  warn  my  readers  against 
being  misled  by  such.  Individual  birds  may 
lay  200  eggs  in  a  year,  but  for  a  whole  stock  to 
do  so  is  unknown.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
when  bens  are  in  full  lay  for  some  of  them  to 
occasionally  lay  two  eggs  in  a  day,  one  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  but  no  lien  can  keep  that  sort  of  tiling  up 
any  more  than  a  whole  strain  can  regularly  lay 
200  eggs  per  hen  per  annum.  A  flock  which 
averages  150  eggs  per  hen  in  365  days  does 
well,  if  the  figure  should  reach  1 75  it  is  super- 
excellent. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Dog  Losing  Hair  on  Ears  (Terrier,  Cook- 
ham). — It  is  due  to  indigestion.  If  your  dog 
has  the  run  of  the  house,  as  I  presume  he  has, 
he  is  always  picking  up  bits  of  food,  and  thus 
his  digestive  organs  are  never  given  time  to 
recuperate.  The  constant  strain  on  them  causes 
a  lot  of  the  food  which  the  dog  eats  to  go 
through  the  system  without  its  nutritive  quali¬ 
ties  being  extracted.  Thus  the  blood  becomes 
impoverished,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  bare 
patches  which  you  mention.  To  cure  you  must 
see  that  the  dog  is  only  fed  twice  a  day,  and 


An  essay  on  “How’ to  Extend  the  Member¬ 
ship  and  Usefulness  of  Local  Horticultural 
Societies  ”  is  a  large  order,  but  the  subject  is 
an  important  one,  and  well  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  especially  in  days  like  these,  when 
the  practice  and  profession  of  gardening  are 
making  such  rapid  strides,  and  horticulture 
is  looked  upon  by  the  many  as  a  pleasurable 
pastime,  as  well  as  a  profitable  pursuit. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  a  local  horticul¬ 
tural  society  ever  since  I  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  was  for  several  years  president  of 
the  said  society,  have  since  been  secretary  of 
an  annual  provincial  show,  and  am,  at  the 
present  time,  secretary  of  a  county  floral 
society,  so  that,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some 
qualifications  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

In  commencing,  a  few  words  of  advice  as 
to  what  not  to  do  may  not  he  out  of  place, 
and  here  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  no 
advocate  of  the  holding  of  a  big  annual  show  ; 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  cause 
of  the  collapse  of  local  horticultural  societies 
is  due  to  too  great  ambition  in  this  direction. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day, 
but  the  savings  of  years  may  be  swamped  by 
a  rainy  annual  show  day,  and  many  a  society 
has  had  cause  to  rue  the  day  it  decided  to 
launch  out  into-  this  luxury.  Neither  (and 
this  may  surprise  some  people)  am  I  a  believer 
in  monthly  shows  ;  have  monthly  discussions 
if  you  like,  hut  the  public,  and  the  members 
themselves,  unless  they  are  enthusiasts,  will 
be  wearied  by  these  too  frequent  and  some¬ 
what  monotonous  exhibitions,  and,  if  the 
public  once  get  tired  of  a  thing,  good-bye  to 
gate  money,  and  gate  money  is.  or  should  be, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  for  providing 
the  sinews  of  war. 

What  I  advocate  in  this  connection  is  (1)  a 
good  spring  show,  say,  in  April,  at  a  time 
when  that  beautiful  and  fascinating  flower, 
the  Daffodil,  is  about  at  its  best  ;  (2)  one  or 
two  summer  shows,  the  first,  say,  when  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas  are  in  their  prime,  viz.,  early 
July  or  thereabouts,  the  second  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  will  embrace  Dahlias,  Roses 


again,  Some  of  the  hardy  fruits,  and  other 
good  things  whose  name  is  legion  ;  and  (3) 
last,  but  not  least,  a  Chrysanthemum  show, 
where  this  grand  flower  will,  of  course,  form 
a  leading  feature,  and  the  autumn  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  to  the  fore.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  there  may  be  some  people  who 
have  some  favourite  flower  or  fruit  who  will 
complain  that  I  am  fixing  my  show  dates  at 
a  bad  time  for  them,  but  I  have  taken  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  times  when  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  things  for  exhibition  are  at  their  best.  I 
have  named  four  Shows  per  annum,  and  I  do 
not  believe  thac  the  usefulness  of  any  horti¬ 
cultural  society  in  the  kingdom  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  holding  more. 

With  regard  to  the  reading  of  papers  and 
discussions,  I  very  much  regret  to  say  that 
in  my  part  of  the  world  this  is  a  custom  that 
has  very  much  fallen  into  desuetude  ;  it  would 
perliajrs  be  unkind  to  say  that  point-money  is 
all  the  members  think  of,  but  I  fear  that 
that  weighs  to  a  very  large  extent  with  some, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  put  my 
hand  on  many  a  man  who,  taking  one  thing 
with  another,  had  never  netted  a  penny  from 
the  society,  but  still  continued  his  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  it.  If  papers  are  read, 
they  should  preferably  be  on  some  subject  of 
material  utility  to  the  members,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  conveyed  in  plain,  simple  lan¬ 
guage  easily  “  understanded  of  the  people.” 
I  have  known  the  subsequent  discussions  on 
these  papers  to  degenerate  into  bickerings  be¬ 
tween  So-and-So  and  So-and-So  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  their  pet  schemes  in  earthing 
up  Celery,  in  mulching  Tomatos.  or  wliat  not, 
but  a  competent  chairman  should  never  allow 
this,  or  permit  the  debates  to  fall  below  a 
sensible  and  practical  level.  Moral :  Always 
have,  a  practical  man  of  the  right  sort  in  the 
chair. 

On  the  way  in  which  the  committee  is 
chosen,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  extension  of  membership,  about 
which  one  is  asked  to  speak.  It  should  not 
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be  difficult  to  gain  adherents  to  a  gardening 
society,  for,  as  the  old  song  says,  “  We’re  all 
gardeners,”  from  Adam  onwards ;  but  there 
are  some  unfortunate  men  who  seem  to  have 
the  knack  of  getting  disliked  by  their 
fellows,  and  it  follows  that  if  once  an  un¬ 
popular  character  of  this  description  finds 
his  way  into  the  committee,  it  means  either 
the  loss  of  existing  members  or  a  slackening 
of  recruits.  To  many  this  may  seem  a  small 
and  paltry  point,  and,  indeed,  it  i9  so  ;  but 
one  has  to  deal  with  facts  as  one  finds  them, 
and  I  would  say  emphatically,  for  the  good 
of  any  society,  when  the  time  comes  to  elect 
your  committee,  vote  for  the  best  men  ;  have 
workers,  not  windbags,  and  be  particular  to 
exclude  from  your  ballot  list  those  whom  you 
know  to  have  enemies.  This  may  seem  in 
the  abstract  a  little  unkind,  but  it  is  the 
welfare  of  the  society,  I  take  it,  that  should 
be  the  first  consideration. 

The  holding  of  an  annual  dinner  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
advertising  a  society  and  increasing  the  mem¬ 
bership.  In  the  local  society  to  which  I 
belong  the  annual  dinner  is  always  a  pre¬ 
assured  success.  Each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  takes  a  certain  number  of  tickets  for 
the  dinner,  and  sells  them  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  best 
attended  function  of  the  kind  in  the  place, 
and  helps  largely  in  the  obtaining  of  that 
constant  flow  of  new  blood,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  source  of  continued  life  and  energy, 
not  only  of  horticultural  societies,  but  of 
all  kinds  the  world  over. 

F  Herbert  CHA.rii.vN. 


Chrysanthemums.  » 

.  .  .  Seasonable  Work, 

Chrysanthemum  growers  should  now  be  on 
the  look  out  for  cuttings,  with  a  view  to  the 
propagation  of  stock  for  another  season. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  an  early  start. 
I  give  it,  as  the  result  of  a  long  experience, 
that  the  right  time  to  insert  cuttings  of  any 
and  every  variety  is  as  soon  as  good  ones  can 
be  obtained.  By  good  ones,  I  mean  healthy 
cuttings  with  two  or  three  sets  of  leaves  ;  and, 
providing  these  leaves  have  a  healthy,  dark 
green  colour,  the  cuttings  cannot  be  too 
strong.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
whatever  a  plant  is  in  its  early  stages  of 
growth,  it  will  retain  those  characteristics  to 
the  end.  In  a  future  article  I  intend  to  point 
out  some  of  the  dangers  early-struck  plants 
meet  with,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  In  taking 
cuttings  from  the  old  stools,  they  should  be 
cut  off  just  clear  of  the  soil  ;  then,  having 
been  cut  to  a  joint,  and  the  bottom  leaves  re¬ 
moved,  they  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  a  close  frame  in  a  temperature 
of  50deg.  to  55:leg. ,  giving  a  little  air  each 
day  to  prevent  them  damping  off. 

Of  the  newer  exhibition  varieties,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  well  tried,  and  have  given 
splendid  results  :  — 

E.  J.  Brooks. — Plum  colour  ;  reminds  one 
m  some  ways  of  the  older  Pride  of  Madford, 
but  the  flower  is  larger  and  more  massive.  A 
very  telling  kind,  and  likely  to  be  popular  for 
some  time  to  come. 

President  Viger  is  one  of  the  largest  varie¬ 
ties  ever  seen.  The  colour — lilac  mauve— is 
apt  to  fade  a  little  around  the  sides  of  the 
flower,  especially  if  the  plant  is  subjected  to 
a  high  temperature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
this,  as  the  plant  is  of  easy  culture,  and  the 
flowers  open  readily  in  a  cool  house.  This 
variety  is  an  important  one  to  exhibitors  on 
account  of  its  size. 

Mrs.  W.  Knox  is  a  variety  presenting  a 


model  exhibition  flower,  and  from  an  early 
bud  the  colour  is  yellow  ;  but  later  buds  give 
flowers  with  a  suffusion  of  purplish-rose  colour 
over  the  yellow,  which  does  not  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flower — rather  the  reverse. 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn  gives  us  a  model  white  flower 
of  the  largest  size,  without  a  trace  of  coarse¬ 
ness.  I  lie  flowers  of  this  variety  have  been 
greatly  admired  wherever  shown  in  good  form  ; 
and  it.  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
them  so*,  as  the  plant  is  easily  grown  if  not 
overmanured. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  is  another  white-flowered 
variety  likely  to  be  a  favourite  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  being  early,  of  easy  growth,  and  bear¬ 
ing  handsome  flowers.  This  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  red  “Mrs.  Miller.” 

Mrs.  T.  Dalton,  claret-crimson,  is,  in  petal 
and  colour,  very  like  “  Mafeking  Hero”  ;  and 
to  those  who  know  the  latter  variety,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  flowers  of  Mrs.  T. 
Dalton  are  much  deeper  in  build,  and  that  the 
plant  is  of  dwarf,  sturdy  growth. 

It  is  generally  a  matter  of  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  to  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  if  among 
the  many  new  kinds  introduced  for  show  pur¬ 
poses  he  can  discover  a  variety  that  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  old  kinds  from  a.  decorative  point  of 
view.  There  have  been  a  few  such  in  recent 


years,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  later. 
But  for  cutting  purposes,  and  to  come  in 
immediately  after  the  outdoor  varieties  have 
finished,  I  know  of  nothing  in  their  respective 
colours  of  yellow,  bronze,  and  white  to  beat 
Ryecroft  Glory,  Source  D’Or,  and  Lady  Sel- 
borne.  For  a  red  variety,  Wm,  Holmes, 
another  old  favourite,  is  still  to  the  fore. 

Pluie  d’Or  has  flowers  of  a  pretty  shade  of 
yellow,  and,  being  dwarf,  and  a  profuse 
bloomer,  is  a  real  gem  for  small  pots. 

Following  the  above  in  season  of  flowering, 
I  may  mention  Niveus,  white  ;  Lady  Conyers’ 
pink  ;  Exmouth  Rival,  deep  crimson  ;  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  yellow  ;  and  Godfrey’s  King, 
bright  red,  as  among  the* 1  best  for  general 
decorative  pmrposes1. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  Niveus  as 
a  decorative  variety.  A  bush  of  it  with  about 
twenty  good  blooms  makes  a  model  Chrysan¬ 
themum  plant.  And  to  attain  this  result,  the 
cuttings  should  be  struck  in  December  of  the 
previous  year,  the  plants  pinched  back  about 
twice  before  the  middle  of  June,  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  buds,  retaining  only  the  centre 
one  on  each  shoot.  R.  Barnes. 

[An  article  on  current  work  amongst 
t  hrysanthemums  will  appear  monthly  in 
future. — Ed.] 


PEACHES 


PRACTICAL 
CULTURAL  HINTS. 


Hie  Peach,  like  many  other  subjects  of  the 
garden,  has  its  peculiarities,  and  a  total  or 
partial  disregard  for  its  likes  and  dislikes 
always  ends  in  disappointment  and  failure. 

I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  set  out  just  a 
few  practical  hints  concerning  their  culture 
which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  plant  them  in  a 
very  rich  compost,  as  this  generally  ends  in 
their  making  long  coarse  roots  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  growth  above  ground  which  is 
utterly  useless.  It  is  far  better  to  plant  them 
in  poor  soil  than  the  above,  as  they  make 
smaller  and  more  fibrous  roots,  and  they  can 
always  have  better  soil  and  stimulants  added 
as  they  require  it.  Shoots  which  are  larger 
than  the  stem  of  a  churchwarden  pipe  will 
seldom  mature  fruit,  although  they  may 
flower. 

My  next  point  has  regard  to  root  pruning. 
Whenever  it  is  noticed  that  a  tree  shows  the 
least  sign  of  rampant  growth  the  roots  should 
be  pruned  the  following  autumn,  even  if  the 
tree  was  similarly  treated  the  previous  year, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  under¬ 
mine  the  tree  as  much  as  possible  near  the 
wall,  as  there  may  be  some  strong  roots  going 
downwards,  and  the  younger  the  tree  the 
shorter  they  should  be  cut  back.  Full  details 
of  this  operation,  however,  appeared  in  the 
proper  calendar  at  the  right  season  (October). 

Pruning  Above  Ground. — I  strongly  dis¬ 
approve  of  hacking  the  trees  about  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  indeed,  if  the  above 
system  is  well  followed  up  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary,  beyond  cutting  out.  the  fruited  shoots,  to 
make  room  for  the  successional  ones.  Now 
and  again,  of  course,  a  branch  has  to  be  cut 
away,  and  when  this  is  done  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  wound  may  heal 
over  without  causing  any  “  ill  ”  after  effects. 
In  carefully  looking  over  trees  that  have  been 
heavily  pruned  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  line,  or  ridge,  running  down  a  particular 
branch  from  the  point  of  an  old  cut  ;  this  is 
caused  by  the  drying  up  of  the  side  that  has 
been  cut,  whilst  the  other  side  continues  to 


swell  for  a  few  years  at  least,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  whole  branch  collapses,  and  this 
generally  happens  when  the  fruits  are  stoniim 
when  the  greatest  demand  is  made  on  the 
energy  of  the  tree,  and  the  supply  not  forth¬ 
coming,  owing  to  the  natural  channels  beiim 
blocked,  consequent  upon  the  diseased  portion 
gaining  on  that  of  the  living.  In  taking  out 
a  branch,  then,  always  cut  as  close  back  as 
possible,  and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  decayed 
wood,  endeavour  to  cut  it  all  out.  I  have 
sometimes  had  to  use  a  carpenter’s  chisel  or 
gouge  for  the  purpose,  always  taking  care  not 
to  leave  a  cup-shaped  depression  likely  to 
hold  water,  as  that  would  cause  it  to  decay 
afresh.  J 


Another  important  point  is  that  of  water- 
mg-  1  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  ‘‘as 
some  do,  that  the  Peach  or  any  other  tree  is 
asleep,  as  it  were,  in  winter  and  requires  no 
water.  Nature  points  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  noticed  by  anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  subject  that  the 
buds  are  gradually  swelling  up  all  the  time, 
therefore  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  suffer 
toi  want  of  moisture  the  dried  up  buds  drop  off 
in  the  spring,  which  often  occasions  much  sur¬ 
prise  and  wonderment. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  my  goino-  further 
into  the  subject  in  this  article,  so  I  will 
conclude  by  giving  a  list  of  varieties  suitable 
tor  outside  culture,  all  of  which  I  can  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  as  being  of  high  quality 
and  sure  bearers. 


Early  (late  July),  Rivers’  Early  York 
(mid-August),  Dr.  Hogg  (mid-August),  Vio- 
lette  Hativ©  (late  August),  Dymond  (late 
August),  Bellegarde  (mid-September),  Sea 
Eagle  (late  September),  Princess  of  Wales 
(late  September  and  October). 

Nectarines  :  Early  Rivers  (end  of  August), 
\  ltmason  Orange  (late  August),  Victoria  (late 
August),  Dryden  (end  of  September),  Humbolt 
(mid-September),  Pineapple  (late  September). 


E.  Lawrence. 
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«  SOCIETY  DOINGS.  ® 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  particulars  oj  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  d-c.,  oj 
Horticultural  Societys.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are 
invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  stamped  addressed 

contributors'  slips. 


X.B. — Secretaries  and  others  who  kindly  send 
us  particulars  of  Society  Doings  are  again  re¬ 
minded  that,  owing  to  our  limited  space,  we 
can  not  insert  reports  of  shows  and  lists  of  prize 
competitions  and  winners. 


The  Ugly  Word  “Mum.” 

Performing  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  South- 
port  and  Birkdale  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  Sir  George  Pilkington  incidentally  com¬ 
plained  of  the  designation  of  the  show  on  the 
placards  in  front  of  the  Pier.  “  They  have  stuck 
the  ugly  word  ‘Mum’  on  the  poster,”  he  said. 
"  '  Mum  ’  is  not  the  word  !  Chrysanthemum  is 
a  beautiful  word,  and  if  we  must-  shorten  it  let 
it  be  the  first,  and  not  the  latter  portion.  It  is 
too  lovely  a  word  to  be  emasculated  in  this  way.” 

We  live  at  such  a  great  pace  these  days  that 
many  of  us  grudge  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing 
lengthy  words,  and  so  clip  a  syllable  off  the 
beginning  or  the  ending,  and  make  it  do  service 
for  the  whole,  but  the  trifling  economy '  of  time 
thus  effected  is  at  the  expense  of  elegance  and 
purity  of  ruction.  Many  people  likely  enough  lop 
off  their  penults  or  antepenults  out  of  sheer  affecta¬ 
tion,  or  from  a  slovenly  habit  of  mind  and  speech. 
Nowadays,  however,  the  use  of  slang  and  of 
mutilated  words  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
classes;  it  is,  of  course,  de  rigueur  in  the  smart 
set,  and  is  fast  poisoning  the  conversation  of  even 
the  cultured  and  well-bred.  One  need  not  be 
pedantic  to  object  to  the  term  “Mum,”  for  it  is 
a  distinctly  ugly  word  applied  to  an  undeniably 
charming  flower. 

Risen  from  its  Ashes. 

Like  the  fabled  bird,  the  Surbiton,  Kingston 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  risen 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  association  which,  to 
the  regret  of  many,  a  few  months  ago  became 
defunct.  The  old  society,  however,  bore  the 
name  of  the  “  Kingston  and  Surbiton,”  and  in  its 
palmy  days  the  show  under  this  name  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  The  cult  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  not  what  it  once  was  in  the  ancient 
borough  of  Kingston,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now 
Surbiton  has  taken  the  lead  in  resuscitating  the 
association,  that  the  affection  for  the  queen  of 
autumn  blooms  will  be  rekindled.  The  interests 
of  these  adjoining  Surrey  towns  are  identical, 
and  the  rivalry  which  has  existed  between  them 
has  always  been  of  a  friendly  nature.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Mayor  of  Kingston  at  the  new 
society’s  first  show  may  be  taken  as  an  omen 
that  these  amicable  relations  will  continue.  We 
heartily  wish  the  revivified  society  a  long  and 
vigorous  lease  of  life. 

Flowers  as  Political  Emblems. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be.  said  against  the 
fashion  of  employing  flowers  as  political  emblems. 
Colonel  Bromley-Davenport ,  speaking  at  the 
opening  of  the  Macclesfield  and  District  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society’s  show,  remarked  that  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  good  flower 
to  be  worn  by  the  adherents  of  political  parties, 
though  why  was  not  very  plain.  Again,  Lord 
St.  Levan,  at  the  Penzance  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  observed  that  in  cultivating  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  they  were  giving  testimony  to  the  value 
they  attached  to  the  alliance  between  this 
country  and  Japan.  There  are  few  real  lovers  of 
flowers,  we  imagine,  few  genuine  admirers  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  who,  whatever  their  estimate  or 
opinion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  but  will 
regret  that  such  a  construction  should  be  put  on 
their  attachment  to  a  beautiful  and  universally 
esteemed  flower.  Mirny  Conservatives  resent  the 


conversion  of  the  Primrose  into  a  political  em¬ 
blem.  We  contend  that  to  attach  a  party  signi¬ 
fication  to  these  charming  creations  is  wholly 
deplorable,  and  subversive  of  The  benign  in¬ 
fluences  which  they  were  intended  to  dispense. 

The  N.R.S. 

The  National  Rose  Society  will  hold  their 
twenty-ninth  annual  general  meeting  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  7th  anst., 
when  the  committee  will  make  their  report,  and 
other  business  will  be  transacted.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  society’s  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea  pre¬ 
siding.  The  toast-list  and  selection  of  music, 
which  looks  very  attractive,  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Stubbs  (St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 


Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 

A. —Association  >  G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Am. — Amateurs  j  H. — Horticultural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  At. I. — Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  )  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
Cott.— Cottage  or  cottagers '  j  S.— Society 
D. — District  )  w.m. — Weekly  meeting 

Thus  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Colt.  M.  I.  H.  S.— 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers'  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 

vwvwv 

DECEMBER. 

11th. — National  Chry.  S.  (c.m.);  Harrow  H.S. 
(annual  m.) ;  Horsforth  G.M.I.S.  (w.m.)  ; 
North  Lonsdale  Chry.  S.  (annual  m.) ; 
Cranbrook  and  Weald  of  Kent  G.  and 
Cott.  M.I.S.  (annual  m.) ;  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards  and  D.  H.M.I.S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Charing  H.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Sutton-in-Ashfield 
H.S.  (m.m.). 

12th. — Taunton  Deane  H.  and  Floral  S.  (annual 
m.)  ;  Society  of  Jersey  Gardeners  (m.m.)  ; 
Biddenden  Cott.  G.M.I.S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Milton  and  Sittingbourne  H.S.  (m.m.)  ; 
R-edhill,  Reigate  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi- 
m.m.);  Cardiff  G.A.  (bi-m.m.). 

13th. — East  Anglian  (Norwich)  H.  Club  (annual 
m.) ;  Newport  (Mon.)  and  D.  G.M.I.A. 
(bi-m.m.);  Sheffield  Chry.  S.  (m.m.); 
Nottingham  and  Notts  Clin-.  S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Wargrave  and  D.  G.A.  (m.m.). 

14th. — Asage  and  D.  H.S.  (annual  m.);  Woking 
H.A.  (m.m.)  ;  Studlev  H.S.  (m.m.)  ; 
Kidderminster  and  D.  H.S.  (bi-m.m.). 
15th. — Dundee  Chry.  S.  (annual  m.);  Weybridge 
and  D.  H.S.  (annual  m.)  ;  Stockport 
H.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

16th. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 


dral),  who  will  be  assisted  by  the  Georgian 
Singers.  This  annual  gathering'  of  rosarians  is 
always  a  delightful  function,  and  those  who  would 
like  to  be  present  should  communicate  with  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley. 

Regrettable  Dissolutions. 

Like  the  rivulet  of  Tennyson’s  song,  societies 
may  come  and  societies  may  go,  but  horticulture 
goes  on  for  ever.  Some  societies  are  remarkably 
long-lived,  others  again  die  young,  and  yet 
others  lead  a  more  or  less  invalid  existence.  '  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  record  the  birth  of  another 
of  these  eminently  useful  organisations,  just  as 
it  is  painful  to  register  the  passing  of  one  of 
them.  Reports  have  just  come  to  hand  of  the 
demise  of  two  societies.  One  is  the  Coltishall, 


Horstead,  and  Great  Hautbois  H.S.,  and  the 
other  the  Wingate  H.S.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Norfolk  society,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — “  That  there  being  so  little  interest 
shown  by  the  exhibitors  and  parishioners  gener¬ 
ally  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  a  fund  where¬ 
with  to  make  it  possible  to  continue  the  society, 
the  Coltishall,  Horstead,  and  Great  Hautbois 
Horticultural  Society  be  now  dissolved.”  In  the 
case  of  the  Durham  society,  which,  has  had  a 
very  successful  career  of  twenty-five  years,  a 
heavy  debt  has  been  incurred  owing  to  inclement 
weather  last  show  day.  The  colliery  officials 
contributed  largely  to  the  management  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  show,  and  they'  have  had  to  withdraw 
their  assistance  chiefly  because  the  miners,  to  a 
large  number,  absent  themselves  from  the’ mine 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  following  the  show. 
The  miners  were  asked  to  forego  August  Bank 
Holiday  and  accept  flower  show  Mondav,  but 
they  refused,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  sub¬ 
committee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way-  will 
be  found  of  restarting  these  two  societies. 

Another  Eclipse. 

“ It;  is  the  best  show  I  have  seen  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  ...  It  eclipses  the  National  Show.” 
is,  according  to  the  “Hampshire  Observer,”  the 
°P!n;o“  exPressed  by  an  expert  of  the  twentv- 
uo  “brysant  hemum  show  of  the  Winchester 
ttty-  this  grand  success  was  partly  due  to  the 
splendid  organisation,  and  it  is  a  coincidence 
that  it  should  have  come  in  the  year  when  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Chaloner  Shen'ton,  holds  the 
Mayoralty  of  the  city. 


The  dinner  of  the  Ancient  Societv  of ‘York 
hlorists  was,  as  usual,  a  big  success,  and  there 
was  a,  lot  of  speech-making  of  the  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  and  each  other  on  the  wonderful  success 
achieved  by  the  society  and  the  high  water  mark 
attained  by  their  flower  shows,  which,  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  ot  Pork  observed,  would  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  m  the  countrv.  "Time  was” 
said  Mr.  J.  R.  Dawe,  the  hon.  treasurer,  “  when 

an  vieiw  al|C<tS  •TPere  a  SOUrce  of  considerable 
a  ninety  but  .since  we  came  to  have  about  800 

hndv”  members  have  become  a  strong 
body  He  was  proud  ot  the  present  magnitude 

R  HelVer  ^'w  Tile  Lord  May°r  (Alderman 

man  W  X  tl  agge)  aDd  the  Sbcriff  (Aider- 
man  M .  Bentley)  again  promised  to  rive  the 

special  prize  ot  £10  10s„  and  Mr.  Potter  Kirbv 
^led.  t  re£eat  llIS  special  prize  of  £5  Ns.  The 
'  e“.h>  by  the  way,  who  had  just  come  from  a 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
means  ot  preventing  consumption,  expressed  the 
pinion  that  the  society  was  doing  somethin^- 
towards  that  end.  He  did  not  know  a  healthier 
class  of  men  than  those  whose  occupation  or 
recreation  lay  in  digging  the  sol  and  sowing  the 


To.  perpetuate  the  memorv  of  that  emin 

„  e  society— of  which  societv.  bv  the  wav 
was  president  at  the  time  of  his'  death-are Tope 
mg  for  funds  for  a  Dean  Hole  memorial  P*r 

appomled  b^'Ilm  NR  iathf^  of  trust 

«•*  »f  tyi't  it  the  form  of 'medals 

gte  ns  ;ir i/  eii,,b“‘'  •t“i1 d«. \„i 
.I  ‘iEsrhi'tote  n 

Uibute  to  this  fund  should  write  to  Mr”  Edwi 

MeT  Herts6  t’)'  SeC/eUr-v’  *oseb™k.  Berkha 

subs'eribed!*'  r  nearl-T  £200  h‘^e  be 

Croydon  and  District  H.M.I.S. 

,  j1  much-appreciated  lecture  on  Auriculas  w 
delivered  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Price,  of  Beckenha 
before  the  members  of  the  Croydon  and  Dktr 
Hoiticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  A 
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Price  has  made  a  hobby  of  the  culture  of  Auri¬ 
culas  since  his  boyhood  days,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Although 
not  the  popular  flower  it  once  was,  the  Auricula 
is  still  largely  grown  by  enthusiasts.  There  are 
two  groups  of  them,  tlie  show  and  alpines,  and 
now  that  our  spring  or  alpine  gardens  are  so 
much  to  the  fore,  these  are  not  complete  without 
a  good  selection.  Mr.  Price  gave  full  cultural 
directions  for  growing  these  beautiful  flowers, 
and  spoke  of  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  to  the 
attacks  of  which  the  plant  is  liable.  In  the  list 
given  of  the  best  varieties  in  each  section  it  was 
singular  to  note  that  two  of  the  oldest  sorts — 
viz".  Lightbody  and  Acme — were  considered  by 
many,  said  the  lecturer,  to  retain  the  premier 
positions  in  their  sections.  A  discussion  by  the 
members  brought  a  very  pleasant  evening  to  a 
close. 


Life  within  the  Soil. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Ply  man,  of  the  South-Eastern  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Wye,  gave  a  most  interesting 
lecture  last  week  before  the  members  of  the 
G.M.I.A.,  entitled,  “Life  Within  the  Soil.”  In 
dealing  with  his  subject  the  lecturer  pointed  out 
the  numerous  animal  and  vegetable  life  within 
the  soil,  in  the  form  of  bacteria.  Some  were  use¬ 
ful  and  some  were  not.  They  were  so  minute 
that  a  thimble  would  contain  millions  of  them. 
Mr.  Plyman  explained  how  these  minute  bodies 
live  and  carry  on  their  work  by  converting 
organic  matter  into  plant  food,  and  how  to 
increase  them  by  applying  plenty  of  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  manures.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  they  could  not  carry  on  this 
work  without  air,  and,  to  obtain  good  results,  the 
soil  should  be  treated  as  a  living  thing.  The 
lecture  was  much  appreciated  by  a  large  number 
of  members  present. — T.  J.  Wheeler. 


Much  in.  Little. 

The  Stockton  Heath  (Warrington)  Garden 
Society  commenced  the  year  v  ith  a  balance 
of  7s.,  and  are  likely  to  finish  1905  with  a 
balance  of  £20.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Fawcett  and  his  committee. 
The  Challenge  Cup  presented  to  the  Steyning 
(Sussex)  Chrysanthemum  Society  by  Mr.  A. 
Henty,  of  Broadwater  Hall,  Worthing,  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  provided  a  close  contest,  Mr. 
Slaughter,  the  Steyning  lion,  secretary,  just 
securing  it  for  the  year  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Musson, 
the  Henfield  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  hon. 
secretary.  The  Mayor  of  Herefo  d,  in  opening 
the  show  of  the  Herefordshire  Friit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  said  the  county  might 
claim  to  grow  the  best  fruit  in  the  world.  He 
was  told  on  good  authority  that  the  pres?nt 
display  excelled  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show 
recently  held  in  London.  The  show  made  him 
feel  proud  of  his  county. 


[ A  number  of  Notes  are  held  over  owing  to 
pressure  on  our  space.  ] 
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4  Secretaries,  Please  Note.  ► 
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► 


^  \A/E  shal1  'feel  obliged  if  Secretaries 
‘  **  of  Horticultural  Societies  will 
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kindly  send  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  fixtures  of  Meetings 
Annual  Dinners,  Shows,  &c.,  for  1906, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  notified 
in  our  weekly  tabulation  under  the 
heading  of 


DIARY  OF  SHOWS  AND  MEETINGS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  ivriiien  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 


give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see 


Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan 


Autumn-sown  Onions. 


► 


Please  let  me  know  the  treatment  of  autumn- 
sown  Onions.  I  have  a  bed  about  10ft.  by  41t. 
which  are  almost  6in.  high — variety,  Ailsa  Craig. 
Will  this  be  sufficient  if  transplanted?  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  latter  point  especially  that  I 
enquire.  (0.  W.  B.) 

We  think  you  have  been  very  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  your  Onions  6in.  high  by  this  time.  Very 
little  growth  is  taking  place  at  the.  present  time, 
so  we  should  advise  you  leaving  them  where  they 
are  until  some  time  in  the  new  year,  when  growth 
will  again  begin  to  be  active.  The  chief  point  is 
to  get  the  ground  in  a  dry  and  workable  condi¬ 
tion,  say  any  time  in  February.  We  presume  you 
have  already  dug  and  manured  the  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  the  plantation  of  Onions  ;  if  so,  all 
that  remains  will  be  to  level  the  ground,  rake  it, 
and  mark  it  off  in  lines.  If  you  desire  Onions  of 
large  dimensions  the  lines  may  be  15in.  apart  and 
the  Onions  about  12in.  apart  in  the  lines.  This 
should  allow  plenty  of  room  for  Onions  of  re¬ 
spectable  size.  The  exact  date  of  planting  is  of 
no  particular  importance,  provided  the  ground  is 
dry  and  the  weather  open.  Make  the  roots  quite 
firm,  and  see  that  any  subsequent  frost  does  not 
raise  them  out  of  the  ground. 


Artificial  Manure  for  Palms. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  ^ 
of  Annual  Reports  and  Schedules  > 
to  notice  in  these  columns. 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  Lawns,  the  character  and  height  of  the  fence 
or  wall  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over- 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed.,  with 
the  name  and  address  op  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


solve,  being  solid  materials,  they  would  render 
the  soil  of  the  pots  unsightly,  and  do  the  plants 
less  good  because  unable  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  roots.  The  three  kinds  of  manures  first  men¬ 
tioned  would,  however,  meet  your  purpose  in  the 
case  of  Palms. 


Broccoli  Plants  Blind. 


All  my  Broccoli  from  Sutton’s  seeds  are  blind, 
yet  every  other  species  of  Brassica  from  same 
firm  has 'done  well.  Could  you  kindly  help  me 
find  reason  of  this?  Soil  rather  heavy  clay.  An 
answer  through  your  columns  will  oblige. 
(C.  W.  B.) 


I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform 
me  what  you  consider  the  best  artificial  manure 
to  use  for  Palms  in  pots  as  a  top-dressing  to  be 
watered  in.  (B.  B.  H.) 

In  private  establishments  where  Palms  are 
grown  in  a  stove,  the  heat  and  moisture  are 
usually  sufficient  to  make  Palms  grow  more 
rapidly  than  desirable,  as  they  get  too  large  to 
be  useful.  We  are  not  aware  whether  you  have 
any  desire  for  your  Palms  to  grow  rapidly,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  not  advise  much  feeding.  If, 
however,  the  pots  are  small  and  the  soil  crowded 
with  roots,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  give 
them  some  stimulant  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good 
order.  This  can  be  done  by  putting  some  soot  in 
a  hag  and  putting  it  into  the  tank  from  which 
the  water  is  taken.  The  soot- water  obtained  in 
this  manner  has  the  effect  of  improving  or  in¬ 
tensifying  the  green  colour  of  the  leaves.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  made  much  in  the  same  way, 
although  it  need  not  necessarily  be  put  into  a  bag 
provided  you  are  careful  not  to  take  out  the 
manure  when  dipping  for  the  purpose  of  water¬ 
ing.  This  can  he  avoided  by  placing  an  old  sack, 
or  any  open  kind  of  material  that  will  hold  back 
the  manure  while  the  liquid  is  being  dipped.  If 
you  object  to  both  of  these  forms  of  manures,  you 
could  use  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
^oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  This  quantity  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  number  of  plants  according  to 
their  size.  Superphosphate  of  lime  and  kainit 
would  also  be  serviceable  manures  as  well  as  bone- 
meal,  hut  we  should  prefer  to  mix  them  with 
potting  soil  when  potting  the  Palms  when  neces¬ 
sary  in  spring.  As  they  take  a  long  time  to  dis- 


As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  scientific  reason  has 
ever  been  deduced  explaining  why  this  takes 
place  amongst  the  Cabbage  tribe,  for  it  affects  all 
kinds  of  Cabbages,  and  appears  to  be  more  plen¬ 
tiful  in  some  seasons  than  others.  It  must  be 
some  fault  or  inclination  in  the  seed  itself.  When 
it  happens,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  care¬ 
fully  inspect  all  the  seedlings  of  which  you  have 
any  suspicion  when  removing  the  seedlings  from 
the  seed-bed  in  order  to  transplant  them  either 
into  temporary  beds  or  frames,  or  into  their 
permanent  positions.  As  a  rale,  the  leaves  of 
these  blind  seedlings  are  larger  than  the  others, 
thus  helping  you  to  detect  those  that  will  pre¬ 
sently  cease  growing.  All  such  should  be  thrown 
away  and  an  endeavour  made  to  transplant  only 
those  with  a  good  central  bud. 


Flowering  Shrubs. 

Will  you  in  your  next  issue  kindly  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  two  pieces  of  shrub  enclosed?  I 
have  succeeded  in  rooting  a  piece  of  the  one  with 
pink  blossoms,  and  should  like  to  grow  a  piece 
of  the  white  flowered  one.  I  grew  the  one  with 
pink  flowers  in  water.  Do  you  think  I  could 
root  a  piece  of  the  other  in  the  same  way  ?  They 
are  growing  in  one  of  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  island,  and  are  blooming  profusely.  I  am 
passionately  fond  of  all  blooming  shrubs,  and 
should  be  glad  to  ‘know  the  name  of  the  enclosed, 
and  if  they  require  any  special  treatment.  I  have 
a  Mock  Orange  and  a  Lilac.  I  consider  your  book 
The  Gardening  World  a  great  boon. 

The  pink-flowered  shrub  is  Escallonia  mac- 
rantha,  and  is  highly  suitable  for  such  a  situation 
as  yours,  near  the  seaside.  The  other  is  the 
Strawberry-tree,  Arbutus  Unedo,  a  member  of  the 
Whortleberry  and  Rhododendron  family.  The 
stems  are  very  hard  and  close  grained,  so  that  we 
do  not'think  you  will  be  able  to  root  the  curings 
in  water.  The  plant  is  very  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  however,  in  pots  of  sandy  and  peaty  soil 
stood  In  a  frame.  The  berries  ripen  in  September 
and  October,  and  the  seeds  might  be  rubbed  out 
of  the  juice  and  sown  immediately  if  the  berries 
are  perfectly  ripe.  Propagation  is  also  effected 
by  budding'  and  inarching,  but  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  hv  this  process,  as  you  would 
have  to  rear  plants  from  seeds  on  which  to  graft 
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them.  You  might  suceed  in  layering  some  of  the 
shoots  ill  the  same  way  as  you  would  a  Carnation, 
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bv  making  a  cut  on  the  under  side  and  pushing 
this  down  amongst  a  compost  of  sandy  and  peaty 
.soil  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Use  a  good  strong 
pe»-  to  hold  down  the  shoot  at  the  point  where 
(lie  cutting  is  made.  The  shoot  must  then  lie 
covered  with  soil  for  a  little  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  cut.  The  layers  will  take  one  or  two 
seasons  to  root,  so  that,  after  all,  raising  plants 
from  seeds  is  the  best  way. 

Cutting  Down  Cornuses. 

Being  a  weekly  admirer  of  your  practical  and 
useful  paper,  and  a  close  follower  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Thatcher’s  remarks  on  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  and 
perennials,  I  have  been  reading  his  remarks  in 
your  issue  dated  2nd  December  on  cutting  back 
certain  shrubs  in  April.  I  note  that  Spiraea 
Douglasii,  amongst  others,  should  be  dealt  with 
in  this  way,  but  what  T  should  like'  to  know  is 
how  to  treat  two  Cornuses  I  possess,  namely, 
C.  alba  sibirica  variegata  and  C.  alba  Spaethii. 
The  two  varieties  I  have  mentioned  are,  as  you 
know,  somewhat  slow  growing,  and  perhaps 
should  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  Mr.  Thatcher 
recommends  for  C.  sanguinea  and  others.  (R. 
Morton.  ) 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  two  varie¬ 
gated  varieties  are  dwarf  in  habit,  they  may  be 
pruned  as  recommended  for  C.  sanguinea.  When 
treated  in  this  way,  they  are  usually  grown  in 
large  beds  for  the  sake  of  their  ornamental  foliage, 
and  when  annually  cut  down  in  this  way  they 
produce  strong  shoots  during  the  summer,  with 
much  larger  leaves  than  if  allowed  to  grow  up 
to  their  natural  height  and  produce  numerous 
small  shoots.  You  will  be  quite  safe  in  cutting 
them  down,  therefore,  if  you  do  not  object  to 
their  being  about  2  ft.  high  at  the  end  of  the 
season ;  they  may  grow  more  if  the  plants  are 
vigorous  and  the  soil  good. 

Temperature  of  a  Greenhouse  in  Winter. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  give  me  some  direc¬ 
tions  for  regulating  the  temperature  during  the 
cold  months  of  a  small  span-roofed  greenhouse. 

I  was  told  by  a  friend  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  injuring  my  plants  if  I  kept  it  too  warm.  (J.  S. 
Warne.) 

The  temperature  necessary  entirely  depends 
upon  what  you  are  keeping  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  whether  you  desire  any  of  the  plants  to  be 
in  bloom.  As  a  rule,  a  greenhouse  is  merely 
intended  for  resting  plants  in  the  winter  time, 
and,  that  being  so,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to 
keep  the  plants  in  health.  For  instance,  some¬ 
times  plants  of  tender  character  are  placed  there, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  a 
temperature,  of  40deg.  In  the  case  of  resting 
plants  of  a  more  hardy  character,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  you  merely  keep  out  frost.  Except 
during  frosty  nights,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
keep  a  fire  burning  at  all.  We  know  that  some 
keep  a  fire  burning  every  night  during  winter,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  no  frost  gets  in.  That  will 
answer  well  enough  if  you  study  the  art  of 
stoking,  so  a.s  not  to  have  the  temperature  too 
high  at  one  time  and  too  low  at  another.  For 
such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Indian 
Azaleas,  and  Agapanthus,  a  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40deg.  would  be  ample,  unless  you  have 
any  particular  object  in  view,  such  as  starting 
them  into  fresh  growth  in  spring.  If  it  has  sunk 
to  35deg.  before  morning,  no  damage  will  accrue 
to  the  plants  just  named. 

Plants  for  London  Back  Garden. 

I  have  a  small  back  garden  in  the  district  of 
Camberwell,  London.  It  faces  south,  but  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  get  much  sun.  What  plants 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  best?  The  soil  is 
very  poor.  (T.  Paynter.) 

The  soil  about  Camberwell  was  not  originally 
poor,  but  we  presume  your  garden  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  builder,  like  those  of  most 
others.  In  taking  out  sand  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  the  best  soil  usually  gets  tumbled  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and  the  coarse  material  is  placed 
on  the  top.  You  can  improve  it  by  top-dress¬ 


ing  with  fresh  soil  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  by 
making  a  liberal  use  of  the  sweepings  ol  the 
streets,  if  you  can  secure  the  same,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  horse  dung.  You  must  be 
satisfied  with  plants  that  will  grow  with  little 
or  no  sunshine.  In  the  case  of  shrubs,  we 
should  recommend  Euan ym us  japonieus,  green 
and  variegated,  also  golden  Privet  and  Aucuba. 
Dwarfer  subjects  or  flowers  may  include  Peri¬ 
winkle,  Primrose  and  Polyanthus,  Evening  Prim¬ 
rose,  London  Pride,  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  Daffo¬ 
dils.  You  could  possibly  get  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths  to  bloom  fairly  well  the  first  year, 
but  you  would  require  to  get  fresh  bulbs  every 
year  to  give  a  satisfactory  display. 

Large  Trusses  of  Hydrangeas. 

Last  spring  I  bought  some  plants  of  Hydrangea 
in  bloom,  as  I  was  surprised  at  the  large  size 
of  the  trusses  they  bore.  Will  the  same  plants 
blloom  as  well  next  spring?  We  have  a  con¬ 
servatory,  but  no  fire  heat.  (T.  Fergusson). 

It  will  all  depend  upon  the  treatment  you  gave 
them  last  year  after  they  had  finished  flowering. 
If  you  desire  the  continuance  of  large  flowers, 
the  best  plan  would  have  been  to  cut  off  the 
flower  trusses  as  soon  as  they  were  past  their 
best,  and  to  have  watered  the  plants  with  liquid 
manure  to  encourage  vigorous  growth.  The  buds 
producing  the  trusses  of  flower  are  developed 
during  the  autumn,  when  the  young  shoots  are 
ripening  off.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
trusses  will  be  so  large  next  year.  These  young 
plants  get  special  treatment  by  skilled  nursery¬ 
men,  who  take  off  the  points  of  strong-growing 
shoots  in  summer,  root  them,  pot  them  off  singly, 
and  then  feed  them  to  get  large  leaves  and  strong 
crowns,  from  which  big  trusses  will  appear  next 
year. 

Sweet  Scented  Plants, 

I  propose  to  have  a  border  of  sweet-scented 
plants,  and.  later  on,  may  build  a  rockery  for 
them.  In  the  meantime  they  will  be  growing, 
so  that  I  can  learn  how  to  propagate  them,  and 
keep  adding  to  their  number  from  time  to  time. 
Will  you  name  a  dozen  for  a  start?  (C.  Ewen.) 

A  collection  of  the  more  common  or  strongly- 
scented,  with  plenty  of  variety,  should  include 
Balm,  Costmary,  Lemon  Thyme,  Common 
Thyme,  Lavender,  round-leaved  Mint  (Mentha 
rotundifolia) ,  and  its  variegated  variety,  also 
Southernwood,  woolly-leaved  Thyme  (Thymus 
Serpyllum  lanuginosus),  Rosemary,  Hyssop, 
scented  Verbena  and  Mentha  Requieni  if  you 
can  succeed  in  getting  it. 

Edging  for  Borders. 

I  am  about  to  lay  out  a  small  garden  with 
borders  round  the  sides,  and  part  gravel  and  part 
grass  in  the  centre.  Would  you  advise  stone 
tiles,  wood  or  plant*  for  an  edging?  If  the  latter, 
what  are  the  best  and  neatest  to  grow?  (P.  T.  S.) 

It  would  all  depend  upon  circumstances  as  to 
what  we  should  use  in  the  garden  you  mention. 
If  there  is  to  be  much  walking  or  running  about 
in  it  by  the  younger  members  of  the  household, 
neat  tile  edgings  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  most 
suitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  edgings  will  not  be  unduly  trodden  upon, 
then  we  should  certainly  use  plants.  These  may 
be  varied  in  character  if  you  wish,  but  if  you 
desire  them  to  be  uniform,  we  should  certainly 
plant  Box.  Other  edgings  that  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  are  easily  rectified  or  relaid  every  year 
or  second  year,  are  Sea  Thrift  (Armeria),  London 
Pride,  Daisies,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Arabis  lucida 
variegata,  etc.  We  have  selected  plants  that 
are  not  straggling  in  their  habit  of  growth,  but 
can  readily  be  kept1  in  neat  form. 

Orange  Tree  with  Black  Leaves. 

.What  is  the  cause  of  my  Orange  Tree  going 
like  the  enclosed?  Is  it  disease,  and  how  can  1 
eradicate  it?  The  tree  is  verv  unsightly. 
(E.  G.  N.) 

The  primary  cause  of  the  leaves  of  Oranges 
going  black  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  Camellias.  Oranges  are,  however,  worse  than 
Camellias.  The  primary  cause  is  due  to  scales 


which  have  been  allowed  to  live  on  the  shoots 
and  leaves.  The  viscous  secretion  ejected  by 
these  scales  falls  on  the  surface  of  leaves  beneath 
them  and  a  fungus  in  its  turn  feeds  u(>on  the 
excrement,  and  in  a  short  time  makes  the  leave 
turn  black.  The  remedy  is  to  get  a  strong  solu 
Lion  of  soft  soap  and  water,  and  thoroughly  wash 
the  leaves  with  a  sponge.  If  the  soapy  solution 
is  kept  warm,  it  will  take  off  the  black  matter 
on  the  leaves  more  readily.  In  future,  you  should 
keep  a  sharp  outlook  during  the  whole  summer, 
end  never  allow  scales  to  find  a  footing  on  the 
plant.  You  can  then,  with  far  less  difficulty, 
keep  the  plant  clean. 

Climber -for  North  Wall. 

There  is  a  bare  and  unbeautiful  north  wall 
facing  my  sitting-room  window.  The  wall  is 
really  the  back  of  ail  out-building,  and  is  some 
3C  feet  high.  What  could  I  plant  against  it 
that  would  not  take  long  to  cover  the  eyesore? 
(M  M.) 

Many  things  would  grow  on  such  a  wall,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  plenty  of  exposure  to  light,  even  if 
not  direct  sunshine.  We  think,  however,  that 
Japan  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Yeitchi)  would  he  the 
most  interesting  climber  you  could  plant  in  such 
a  situation.  The  leaves  will  remain  small  until 
the  plant  gains  strength,  after  which,  they  will 
assume  a  much  larger  size,  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  the  Irish  Ivy,  but  larger.  The  Virginia 
Creeper  is  a  more  rampant  grower,  but  would 
take  more  time  aud  trouble  to  keep  it  in  order, 
as  many  shoots  would  have  to  be  pruned  awav 
every  yeat,  after  the  wall  has  been  fully  covered. 
Both  of  these  grow  rapidly  if  you  prepare  situa¬ 
tions  for  them,  and  use  some  good  nch  soil  to 
give  them  a  start.  The  Irish  Ivy  is  also  weli 
adapted  for  such  a  position,  and  would  grow 
rapidly.  The  foliage  is  less  graceful  and  inter¬ 
esting,  however,  than  those  previously  named. 

Weeping  Willow. 

I  understand  there  are  several  kinds  of  Weep 
ing  Willow  besides  Napoleon’s  Willow.  Which 
do  you  consider  the  most  suitable  for  the  centre 
of  a  lawn  20  feet  wide  and  40  feet  len g?  (C. 
Lewis.) 

The  American  Weeping  Willow  (Salix  purpurea 
pendula)  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  Weeping 
Willows,  and  of  moderat-e  size.  You  should 
secure  it  with  a  stem  at  least  5  feet  or  6  feet  high, 
so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  long  droop¬ 
ing  branches  to  acquire  something  of  their  real- 
character  and  beauty.  It  is  a  British  Willow, 
although  it  bears  a  foreign  name,  and  require: 
no  skill  in  it.s  culture,  or  any  particular  soil,  so 
long  as  it  remains  fairly  moist  in  summer. 

Gloxinias  that  Failed. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  fine  batch  of  Gloxinias 
staged  under  a  3  ine  in  a  Grape  house,  but  the 
leaves  gradually  became  brown  and  the  plant 
ceased  to  flower.  Will  the  same  tubers  be  of  any 
use  next  year?  (C.  A.  R.) 

The  cause  of  the  leaves  turning  brown  was  due 
no  doubt  to  the  presence  of  a  small  mite  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  very  similar  to  the  well- 
known  red  spider,  but  smaller  and  with  less 
colour.  It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  requires  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
tubers  should  be  quite  as  good  for  next  year’s 
work  if  they  are  not  getting  too  old.  As  a  rule, 
the  best  flowers  are  obtained  from  plants  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  old.  Next  year, 
when  you  observe  the  least  trace  of  the  leaves 
becoming  discoloured  on  either  side,  you  should 
prepare  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  or  ordinary 
soap  and  water.  Either  lay  the  plants  carefully 
on  their  sides  or  employ  someone  to  hold  them 
while.,  you  thoroughly  syringe  the  under-surface 
with  this  soapy  solution.  After  every  part  of  the 
plant  has  thus  been  wetted  put  them  back  in  their 
place,  and  damp  down  every  available  part  of  the 
house  with  water  from  the  tank.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  creating  a  steamy  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  which  will  greatly  aid  you  in  eradi¬ 
cating  the  pest.  It  may  he  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  in  a  few  days  if  you  can  detect  any 
of  the  enemy  present,  hut  usually  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  is  e.Tectual. 
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American  Carnations. 

I  intend  getting  some  of  the  American  Carna¬ 
tions  of  which  I  took  down  the  names  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Are  they  propagated  by  layering  like  other 
kinds,  and  when  is  the  time  to  do  it  for  flowering 
in  autumn?  (C.  B.  W.) 

It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  take  cuttings  of 
American  Carnations  than  to  layer  them,  as  the 
shoots  are  usually  too  long  to  bend  conveniently 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing.  These 
cuttings  should  be  about  two  or  three  joints  in 
length,  and  consist  of  the  tips  of  the  longer 
branches,  or  you  can  take  off  the  short  side  shoots 
usually  termed  pipings.  After  carefully  preparing 
these  cuttings,  insert  them  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  moderately  warm 
hot-bed.  This  will  encourage  rooting,  and  as 
soon  as  this  has  been  effected  the  plants  should 
be  potted  off  singly  in  small  60  size  pots,  giving 
them  larger  ones  when  they  require  it. 

Sweet  Scented  Verbena. 

Should  the  sweet-scented  Verbena  lose  its  leaves 
in  winter,  as  mine  are  now  bare,  though  the 
shoots  seem  alive?  What  treatment  should  I  give 
them*?  (L.  Davis.) 

We  presume  your  plants  are  in  pots,  and  if  so, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  frame  or 
window,  according  to  convenience,  during  the 
winter.  Some  time  in  February  or  March  you  can 
prune  them  back.  Each  shoot  should  be  cut  down 
within  two  or  three  buds  from  the  base  of  last 
year’s  wood.  With  the  rising  temperature  and 
the  lengthening  days  in  spring  they  will  com¬ 
mence  growing  again.  If  they  are  getting  too 
large  for  the  size  of  pots  they  are  in,  they  can 
be  repotted  after  the  young  shoots  commence  to 
move,  using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  fibrous  loam 
and  one-third  of  leaf-mould.  A  little  well- 
decayed  cow-manure,  if  rubbed  fine,  would  also 
be  an  advantage.  Sand,  of  course,  should  also  be 
used  to  make  the  superfluous  water  pass  freely 
away  after  watering. 

Plants  Under  Holly  Tree. 

We  have  a  fine  Holly  Tree  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  but  the  ground  is  bare  underneath 
it  as  grass  will  not  grow.  Can  you  recommend 
anything  to  cover  the  ground?  (H.  D.  T.) 

If  the  leafy  branches  of  the  Holly  come  within 
3  ft.  of  the  ground  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  any¬ 
thing  to  grow  right  up  to  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
but  if  the  lowest  branches  are  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  from 
the  ground  the  matter  becomes  greatly  simplified. 
In  the  way  of  flowering  plants,  Periwinkle, 
Hypericum  calycinum  and  H.  moserianum  would 
form  a  sufficiently  dwarf  covering,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  interesting  on  account  of  their 
flowers.  The  first-named,  being  evergreen,  would 
make  the  most  complete  and  perennial  carpet. 
Ivies  would  also  cover  the  ground,  but  they 
present  a  rather  sombre  appearance,  especially  in 
the  summer  time,  when  you  desire  brightness  in 
the  garden. 

Apples  for  Cooking. 

Please  name  half  a  dozen  good  cooking  Apples 
that  will  be  fit  for  use  at  various  times  from 
autumn  tilL.  spring.  (D.  Parsons.) 

We  have  selected  the  under-mentioned  varieties 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  ripen— that  is, 
become  fit  for  use  after  being  stored  in  the  fruit 
room.  These  are: — 'Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Stirling  Castle,  Dumelow’s  Seedling, 
better  known  as  Wellington,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  which  will  keep  good 
till  May. 

Chrysanthemums  on  a  Wall. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  Chrysanthemums 
can  be  grown  upon  walls  to  flower  in  the  open 
during  November.  There  is  a  wall  in  our  garden 
about  4  ft.  high  which  would  look  all  the  better 
with  a  covering  of  some  sort,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  would  grve  us  late  flowers  Would  they 
succeed?  (T.  R.  C.) 

November  flowering  varieties  of  the  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum  have  been  very  successfully 
flowered  against  a  wall,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  succeed  in  your  garden  if 


you  select  varieties  that  are  not  naturally  very 
late,  and  allow  them  to  grow  with  little  disbud¬ 
ding.  The  amount  of  disbudding  that  may  be 
with  propriety  given  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
varieties  you  plant.  To  get  size  of  bloom  it  is 
necessary  to  partly  disbud  those  which  produce 
crowds  of  small  flowers  together.  You  should 
fasten  them  up  to  the  wall  by  some  ready  means 
that  would  not  necessitate  nailing  every  individual 
shoot.  For  instance,  two  or  three  rows  of  nails 
at  intervals  of  3  ft.  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  fasten  the  plants  loosely  to  the 
wall  by  means  of  some  strong  string  of  a  soft 
character  not  likely  to  bruise  the  bark  of  the 
stems. 

Sowing  Sweet  Peas. 

Is  it  too  late  to  sow  Sweet  Peas  now  to  get  an 
early  crop  of  cut  flowers?  Please  reply  in  your 
next  issue.  (P.  6.  Sudbury.) 

It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  Sweet  Peas  out  of 
doors.  You  can,  however,  bear  it  in  mind  and 
sow  some  in  small  pots  towards  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  the  beginning  of  March.  They  readily 
respond  to  a  genial  atmosphere,  so  that  after  ger¬ 
mination  they  must  be  stood  in  a  welblighted 
place  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  ventilation  in 
mild  weather.  Towards  the  end  of  March  or  some 
time  in  April,  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
genial,  the  Peas  should  be  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame  or  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors  to  harden 
for  a  week,  and  then  plant  in  the  open  where 
they  are  to  bloom. 

Small  Bulbs  of  Tiger  Lilies. 

A  clump  of  Tiger  Lilies  in  the  border  pro¬ 
duced  a  lot  of  small  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  and  I  gathered  them  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Can  you  tell  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper  if  they  will  give  rise  to  plants,  and  how 

1  shall  treat  them?  (L.  D.) 

You  rightly  state  that  they  are  small  bulbs, 
though  that  is  not  the  usuaj  name  given  to  them. 
They  are,  however,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
very  small  bulbs,  and  may  be  grown  into  plants. 
If  you  have  a  half-shaded  border  you  should 
prepare  a  place  to  receive  them.  This  could  be 
done  by  giving  a  good  dressing  of  leaf  mould  and 
well-rotted  manure  from  old  Melon  or  Cucumber 
beds.  Some  sand  might  also  be  employed  to 
lighten  the  soil  and  make  it  porous.  When  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  and  raked  level,  plant 
the  bulbils,  or  little  bulbs,  in  lines  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  ground  by  simply  flashing  them  a  little 
way  into  the  soil  with  the  thick  end  downwards. 
When  this  is  done,  give  them  a  top-dressing 
with  leaf  mould.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  birds,  that 
they  do  not  scrape  these  leaves  off  the  bulbils ; 
and  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  this,  place  some 
branches  of  trees  over  the  ground,  such  as  the 
fine  spray  of  Birch,  Beech,  or  Spruce  without 
the  leaves.  When  the  bulbils  commence  to  grow 
in  spring,  the  brushwood  may  be  removed.  The 
bulbs  should  be  left  in  the  same  position  next 
winter,  simply  giving  them  a  fresh  top-dressing 
of  leaf  mould.  If  they  succeed  with  you,  they 
will  in  a  few  years  produce  strong  flowering 
bulbs,  and  the  flowers  will  be  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  mother  plant. 

Tree  Roots  and  Vegetables. 

Our  Cauliflowers  and  Greens  made  a  very  poor 
growth  last  year,  and  I  blamed  the  roots  of  some 
large  Elms  in  my  neighbour’s  garden.  Can  I 
have  any  remedy?  (Elm.) 

On  your  own  side  of  the  fence  you  can  cer¬ 
tainly  deal  with  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  interfering  with  your 
vegetables.  It  is  probable  that  the  ground  has 
not  been  dug  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  that 
ease,  it  would  be  much  improved  by  trenching  it 

2  feet  deep,  and  using  manure  between  the 
trenches.  You  could  then  see  whether  the 
ground  was  occupied  with  roots,  such  as  you 
suspect.  If  the  trees  are  at  some  distance  from 
your  fence,  you  can  open  a  trench  inside  your 
own  wall  or  fence,  so  as  to  cut  any  roots  which 
are  coming  through  into  the  garden.  If  such 
a  trench  were  opened  once  every  second  year,  it 
would  effectually  prevent  the  roots  of  trees 
from  straying  into  the  vegetable  ground,  as  they 


could  scarcely  go  far  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year. 

October  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Please  name  half-a-dozen  varieties  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  to  flower  in  October  in  the  open  border. 
They  must  be  double  and  of  different  colours. 
(J.  Lindsay.) 

The  following  are  all  good  kinds,  and  we  think 
would  meet  your  case : — Mine.  Marie  Masse, 
mauve ;  Meduse,  old  gold  ;  Rabbie  Burns,  rosy- 
cerise  ;  Ryecroft  Glory,  golden-yellow ;  Mine. 
Desgranges,  white;  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Freeman, 
deep  crimson.  These  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  March,  and  planted  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  mild  and  settled. 

Large  Beet. 

Our  crop  of  Beet  made  excellent  growth  last 
summer,  but  the  cook  says  they  are  not  Beet,  but 
Wurzels.  I  had  seed  of  Cheltenham  Green  Top, 
which  was  recommended  as  a  good  one.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (Beet.) 

The  variety  you  mention  is  a  good  one  pro¬ 
vided  you  do  not  sow  it  too  early,  otherwise  it 
is  liable  to  get  too  large  to  be  of  good  quality 
for  table  purposes.  You  must  have  been  sowing 
too  early.  Next  year  this  could  be  done  in 
April  and  May,  so  as  to  give  them  a  shorter  time 
to  make  growth  and  prevent  coarseness.  Other 
good  varieties  with  rich  dark-red  flesh  of  smaller 
growth  are  Pragnell’s  Exhibition,  Blood  Red,  and 
Nutting’s  Red.  If  you  desire  a  variety  for 
early  work  you  can  get  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted, 
which  produces  a  root  like  a  Turnip,  and  is 
therefore  suitable  for  thin  and  poor  soils,  and 
gives  you  something  to  use  until  the  main  crop 
is  ready. 

Pruning  Tall  Bush  Roses. 

Many  of  our  bush  Roses  have  made  long  stems 
— 5  ft.  high —  and,  our  garden  being  exposed,  they 
get’  shaken  about  in  winter.  Would  it  be  proper 
to  prune  them  now?  They  are  perpetuals. 
(R.  I.  W.) 

To  prevent  your  Roses  being  driven  about  by 
the  wind  and  broken,  you  can  remove  about  a 
third  of  the  length,  so  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  stems  will  be  quite  firm  and  better  able 
to  resist  the  wind.  You  must  remember  that 
we  may  get  mild  weather  during  January  or 
February,  causing  the  Roses  to  make  fresh  growth. 
This  is  liable  to  get  destroyed  if  we  have  a  re¬ 
currence  of  frosty  nights,  so  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  prune  them  before  the  proper  time. 
About  the  middle  of  March  is  a  safe  tune  to 
prune  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  B.  Russell)  The  pink-flowered  shrub  is 
Escallonia  macrantha  ;  the  white  one  is  the  -Straw¬ 
berry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo). — (L.  M.  H. )  1, 
Primula  obconica ;  2,  Chlorophytum  elatum  varie- 
gatum ;  3 ,  Pelargonium  Radula ;  4,  Veronica 
speciosa  ;  5,  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata. — (Wm. 
Hardman)  1,  Pteris  tremula ;  2,  Camptosorus 

rhizophyllus  ;  3,  Adiantum  caudatum  ;  4,  Adian- 
tum  formosum  5,  Adiantum  cuneatum  gracilli- 
murn ;  6,  Selagiuella  emiliana. — (G.  B.  R.)  1, 
Osmanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius ;  2,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  ;  3,  Berberis  Aquifolium  ;  4,  Viburnum 
Tinus. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Seeds  of  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Seeds  of  Plants  for  the 
Orangery  and  Greenhouse. 

W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  New  and  Select  Chrysanthemums. 


Important  Appointment  eor  a  Well- 
known  Scottish  Gardener. — Mr.  J.  H. 
Cumming,  for  several  years  head  gardener  to 
Lady  Stewart,  Grantully  Castle,  Perthshire, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Ball’s 
Bridge  Grounds,  Dublin.  Mr.  Cumming  was 
successful  out  of  no  fewer  than  280  applicants. 
He  entered  on  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  took  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  a  large  circle  of  gardening  friends 
in  Scotland. — C.  B. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“  Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  Green.” — Dickens. 
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XIX. 


Simple  Methods  of  Winter  Protection. 

When-  we  hear  the  remark,  “  Oh,  that  plant 
will  not  stand  our  English  winters,”  it  is  just 
as  well  to  ask  ourselves,  “  If  not,  why  not  ?  ” 
A  large  proportion  of  plants  thus  charac¬ 
terised  do  not  fall  victims  to  the  cold,  for  this 
is  often  far  greater  in  their  natural  habitats, 
but  to  the  excessive  damp.  It  is  this,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  proves  fatal,  and 
therefor©  any  protection  we  may  give  certain 
of  our  hardy  plants  should  be  far  more  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  them  dry  than  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  cold  from  them.  Nowhere  is  the 
dampness  more  apparent  than  in  the  small 
enclosed  town  garden  in  which  at  the  same 
time  the  soil  inclines  to  heaviness.  These 
get  water-logged,  and  water-logged  they  re¬ 
main  for  weeks,  sometimes  months,  at  this 
season.  What  is  to  be  done?  Well,  there  is 
nothing  so  beneficial  as  a  free  use  of  ashes 
round  about  plants  that  are  inclined  to  rot 
off  at  the  collar.  One  often  hears  of  ashes  as 
a  protection  against  frost.  I  must  say  I  look 
upon  them  as  even  more  valuable  to  protect 


from  damp.  Then,  again,  if  any  planting  is 
being  done  at  this  late  season  (as  far  too 
often  it  is),  it  is  good  to  mix  quite  a  consider¬ 
able  supply  of  old  mortar  rubble  with  the 
soil,  and  even  to  plant  on  the  slightest  pos¬ 
sible  mound.  I  have  often  done  this  when 
planting  dwarf  things  in  a  damp,  level  bor¬ 
der,  and  always  with  success,  for  planted 
in  this  manner,  a  charming  front-row  edging 
of  many  interesting  alpine  .and  other  dwarf 
subjects  can  be  grown  without  a  single  piece 
of  rock.  The  secret  of  success,  I  am  assured, 
lies  quit©  as  much  in  the  plentiful  use  of  the 
bits  of  old  mortar  as  in  the  slight  elevation. 
I  would  add  that  the  rubble  about  the  size 
of  filberts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  larger  or 
smaller  pieces,  is  what  should  be  used. 

Winter  Attention. 

When  a  border  has  been  dug  and  freshly 
planted  during  the  autumn,  it  is  quite  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  occasionally  over  the  plants  to  see 
how  they  fare.  The  soil  will  have  settled, 
the  heavy  rains  will  have  washed^ it  from  the 
plants,  and  in  many  instances  these  will  have 
become  thoroughly  loosened  and  unsettled, 
and  will  need  the  soil  to  be  firmly  pressed 
about  them  again  and  again  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  I  had  this  matter  brought  before  me  very 
forcibly  yesterday.  In  early  October  I 
planted  a  dozen  Or  more'  Linum  alpinum  ; 
they  were  seedling  plants,  and  small  at  that. 
I  was  away  from  home  for  nearly  eight  weeks, 
and  on  my  return  immediately  looked  over 
the  little  plants.  I  knew  by  experience  what 
difficult  things  they  were  to  get  established. 
Now,  though  I  had  gone  so  far  as  to  press 
the  soil  hard  down  round  them  with  the 
handle  of  the  trowel  at  the  time  of  planting, 
.  I  found  many  of  them  loose,  and  one  or  two 
had  worked  themselves  entirely  out  of  the 
soil.  Without  attention,  there  would  not 
have  been  more  than  a  plant  or  two  to  sur¬ 
vive  until  the  spring  ;  but  now,  with  the  soil 
well  pressed  home  and  a  generous  supply  of 
ashes  about  them,  they  will  go  on  bravely, 
whatever  weather  may  be  in  store  for  them. 
Ashes  are  especially  valuable  about  plants 
where  the  soil  has  been  lately  dug. 

The  Lawn. 

Many  amateurs  are  continually  complain¬ 
ing  as  to  the  condition  of  their  lawns,  and 
yet  do  little  or  nothing  to  improve  them. 
They,  are  full  of  weeds,  or  even  of  liverwort, 
or  they  are  mossy,  and  their  owners  covet, 
the  velvety  green  swards  of  others.  A  small 
amount  of  attention  goes  a  long  way  to  betfer- 
ing  this  condition  of  a  lawn.  At  the  present 
time  a  top-dressing  of  “  lawn  sand,”  say  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  pound  or  less  to  the  square 
yard,  will  work  wonders,  especially  in  rid¬ 
ding  it  of  moss.  Another  method,  and  every 
whit  as  effectual,  is  to  give  a  top-dressing  of 
slaked  lime,  and  over  it  to  put  a  sprinkling 
of  soil  or  soot  to  disguise  its  unsightliness. 
Top-dressings  such  as  these  are  distinctly 
beneficial  to  the  grass,  though  fatal  to  weeds 
and  moss.  It  may  generally  be-  taken  for 


granted  that  where  moss  becomes  very  ram¬ 
pant  the  place  is  badly  drained,  and,  if  the 
whole  can  be  taken  up,  the  place  properly 
drained,  and  the  turf  relaid,  the  better.  The 
amateur  need  not  think  this  an  impossible 
task,  and  quite  briefly  and  simply  I  am  going 
to  describe  the  work  that  even  a  busy  worker 
could  overtake  during  the  winter  season. 

Weedy  Lawns. 

If  the  old  turves  are  much  infested  with, 
weeds  or  moss,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
with  them  is  to  stack  them  neatly,  and  to 
allow  them  to  become  mould — they  will  make 
an  excellent  potting  compost— and  either  new 
turves  must  be  procured,  or,  when  completed, 
the  whole  may  be  sown  with  grass  seed,  put¬ 
ting  in  t-lie  seed  about  the  end  of  March,  as 
the  season  has  now  so  far  advanced.  The  old 
turves  lifted,  the  whole  site  may  be  deeply 
dug,  and,  if  moss  has  been  the  evil,  the  drain¬ 
ing  operations  must  be  effected.  The  addition 
of  a  proportion  of  fresh,  good  soil  will  be  an 
advantage,  and  sufficient  time  must  be 
allowed  for  settling.  A  firm,  even  bed  must 
be  made,  and  a  heavy  rammer  and  plenty  of 
heavy  rolling  should  be  given  for  some  weeks. 
When  it  comes,  at  last,  to  the  laying  of  the 
turves,  they  should  be  laid  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  all  interstices  should  be  filled  up 
with  as  much  soil  as  can  be  pressed  into 
them,  and  again  rolling  and  rolling  con¬ 
tinually  may  afford  the  ardent  amateur  ex¬ 
cellent  exercise  for  many  weeks.  The  result 
should  be  a  capital  lawn,  as  level  as  a  billiard 
table.  One  final  word  I  would  add  :  It  is 
that,  if  seed  is  to  be  sown,  then  must  there 
be  for  it  a  sufficient  bed  of  good  soil,  and  not 
only  must  the  soil  be  good  in  itself,  but  it 
should  be  good  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  at 
least.  The  lack  of  this  depth  of  soil  is  the 
fruitful  cause  of  a  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
sward.  A  lawn  is  a  thing  of  such  permanence 
that  it  is  worth  giving  it  a  fair  start. 


Dracaena  His  Majesty. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  variety,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  lately  introduced, 
being  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  Cooperi. 
The  leaves  are  not  so  wide,  but  much  longer 
and  recurve  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one  just 
mentioned.  It  makes  a  capital  plant  when 
nicely  coloured  for  the  dinner-table,  and  it 
colours  quite  in  a  small  state.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  cut  up  old  leggy  plants  into  pieces 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  place  in  pots  or 
pans  of  sandy  soil,  laying  the  pieces  on  the 
surface  and  covering  with  an  inch  of  silver 
sand.  Place  in  the  Cucumber  house,  plunging 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  70  degs.,  and  affording  but 
little. water  until  the  eyes  are  pushing  through. 

J.  M.  B. 


Iris  Foetidissima. — The  flowers  of  the 
Gladwyn  Iris  are  not  particularly  showy,  but 
the  orange-coloured  seeds  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental  for  mixing  with  bended  plants  and 
autumn-tinted  foliage  in  floral  decorations. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Sweet  Violet?. — To  have  these  charming 
flowers  at  Christmas  is  the  aim  of  many 
gardeners,  and  in  many  nurseries  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  grown  for  market.  The  culture  of 
^  iolets  need  not  be  confined  to  large  gardens, 
as  given  a  share  of  the  attention  meted  to 
many  other  popular  flowers  success  is  fairly 
certain.  Propagation  is  usually  effected  by 
division  or  from  runners,  the  latter  a  ready 
method.  Strong  healthy  runners  should  be 
selected  in  spring,  and  planted  out  one  foot 
apart  on  a  shady  border.  Moisture  is  essential 
to  their  welfare,  and  daily  syringings  through 
the  hot  summer  months  will  promote  growth 
and  ward  off  attacks  of  red  spider,  to  which 
Violets  are  prone  if  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the 
root.  When  growth  begins  in  earnest,  young 
runners  will  again  be  sent  out  by  the  parent 
plant ;  these  should  be  continually  pinched  off, 
the  object  being  to  consrve  all  the  strength  in  the 
crown  of  the  original  plant.  These  plants  aie 
quite  hardy  as  a  rule,  and  will  yield  flowers  in 
plenty  the  following  spring  after  planting.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  lift  the  plants  about 
the  first  week  in  September  and  plant  them  in 
cold  frames.  TV  hen  frames  are  not  available, 
however,  strong  plants  may  be  potted  in  good 
loamy  soil  and  stood  in  a  light  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  yield  abundance  of  flowers 
much  earlier  than  if  left  in  the  open.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  popular  Violets,  so  freely 
offered  by  florists  through  winter  and  early 
spring  may  be  readily  grown  at  home,  and 
their  cultivation  sustains  the  interest  in  our 
gardens  while  the  charms  of  our  summer 
favourites  are  in  abeyance.  Strong  young 
plants  may  be  obtained  cheaply  from  large 
growers  in  early  spring.  A  good  all  round 
variety  for  the  beginner  is  Marie  Louise,  which 
generally  grows  well  and  flowers  freely. 

B  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb. — This  important  kitchen  garden 
crop  seldom  receives  the  attention  it  deserves, 
either  in  cultivation  or  in  the  selection  of 
varieties.  To  ensure  the  best  results,  new 
plantations  should  be  made  every  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  tho¬ 
roughly  prepare  the  land  at  this  season. 
Rhubarb  is  a  deep-rcoting  plant ;  consequently 
it  revels  in  a  deeply-stirred  soil.  The  ground 
should  be  trenched  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  and 
leave  in  a  rough,  unbroken  state  till  early 
spring.  Work  in  plenty  of  good  farmyard 
manure,  and,  should  the  ground  be  of  a 
tenacious  character,  also  plenty  of  burnt 
garden  refuse,  mortar  rubble,  and  road 
Scrapings.  Plant  strong  crowns  before  growth 
commences,  allowing  a  good  distance  between 
each,  at  least  3ft.  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
4ft.  between  the  rows. 

Varieties.— There  are  now  a  great  many  of 
these,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that 
it  costs  no  more,  except  in  the  first  place  for 
the  purchase  of  the  plants,  to  grow  the  best 
than  those  which  are  practically  worthless  as 
compared  with  the  better  sorts.  The  Sutton 
is  one  of  the  best  Rhubarbs  ever  introduced 
for  any  purpose.  It  forces  well,  and  is  equally 
good  in  the  open,  being  very  productive, 
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large,  of  fine  colour  and  quality.  A  new 
variety  which  has  been  brought  before  the 
public  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  by 
that  well-known  amateur  gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Hobday,  of  Romford,  will  also,  I  am  sure, 
take  a  foremost  position,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  variety  is  yet  put  into  commerce 
or  not. 

Winter  Salads, — For  the  next  two  or  three 
months  these  are  likely  to  be  in  great  demand, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  up 
a  regular  supply.  Endive  now  being  win¬ 
tered  in  cold  frames  should  be  blanched  as 
required  ;  Lettuce  likewise.  When  this  im¬ 
portant  constituent  is  likely  to  run  short, 
small  quantities  of  seed  should  be  sown  in  a 
gentle  heat,  duly  pricked  out  thickly,  and 
grown  on  in  the  same  position,  when  it  may 
be  cut  in  the  same  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Carter’s  Harbinger  is  the  best  one  I  know  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  lends  itself  admirably  to 
forcing. 

Chicory. — A  few  roots  of  this  should  be  put 
in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  Mushroom  house 
about  every  ten  days 

Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  also  Radishes,  on  a  mild  hot-bed, 
Onions  in  boxes,  and  place  a  few  roots  of 
Tarragon  in  heat. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors, 

Early  Grapes. — The  middle  of  the  present 
month  is  a  suitable  date  to  close  the  earliest 
permanent  vinery,  where  ripe  fruit  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  month  of  May.  Let  the  night 
temperature  fluctuate  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg., 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  thermometer 
outside,  which  in  the  case  of  no  frost  can 
be  easily  maintained  without  the  aid  of  fire 
heat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fires  have  to 
be  lit,  merely  keep  the  pipes  luke-warm,  in¬ 
creasing  it  a  few  degrees  each  week  after  the 
new  year  comes  in.  Syringe  the  rods,  also 
surroundings,  twice  daily  in  bright  weather, 
once  sufficing  overhead  on  dull,  wet  days, 
admitting  a  chink  of  air  when  the  sun  raises 
the  thermometer  above  70  deg.  In  the  case 
of  outside  borders,  it  would  be  well  to  cover 
the  same  with  a  foot  or  more  of  fresh  Oak 
leaves,  which  would  stimulate  root  action 
and  be  of  much  help  to  the  Vines  in  starting. 
Fermenting  material  is  not  so  much  used  in¬ 
side  the  vineries  as  of  yore,  as  it  is  so  untidy, 
but  few  will  dispute  the  good  effect  it  has 
in  ensuring  an  even  break  on  the  Vines. 

Successional  Vineries. — Push  forward  the 
pruning,  cleaning,  and  top-dressing  of  the 
bordeis  so  that  all  may  be  in  readiness  for 
starting  at  a  given  date,  which  all  practical 
gai’deners  have  where  several  are  at  com¬ 
mand.  Old  rods  of  many  years’  standing 
with  unduly  long  spurs  may  be  supplanted 
by  running  up  young  canes  from  the  base, 
provided  the  borders  are  in  good  order,  and 
cutting  away  the  lowermost  spurs  as  the 
said  new  cane  extends  in  length.  This  is  a 
good  method  of  renovating  a  vinery  for  some 
few  years  when  one  cannot  conveniently  re¬ 
plant  a  whole  house.  Houses  containing 


bedding  plants  should  be  freely  ventilated 
in  favourable  weather,  so  that  the  Vines  get 
the  necessary  rest,  and,  where  such  are 
planted  outside,  hay-bands  should  be  twisted 
around  the  exposed  stems  in  case  of  severe 
frosts.  The  recent  rains  will  have  put  matters 
right  with  outside  borders,  and  where  the 
rainfall  is  heavy  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
wooden  shutters  on  to  carry  off  excessive 
moisture,  especially  wliete  early  forcing  is 
practised.  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the  Vines 
should  soon  be  cut  and  bottled,  details  of 
which  will  be  given  in  next  week’s  calendar ; 
meanwhile  give  the  Grape-room  the  annual 
cleaning,  so  that  all  may  be  sweet  before  the 
bunches  are  put  in. 

Outdoors. 

Pruning, — -Last  week’s  remarks  dwelt  on 
wall  and  other  trained  trees  in  the  open  ;  we 
will  now  dilate  for  a  short  time  as  to  the 
method  to  be  adopted  with  standards,  bushes, 
and  pyramids.  As  regards  the  first,  be  it 
Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum,  purchased  trees  from 
a  nursery  always  have  the  foundation  of  a 
head  farmed,  which  should  consist  of  eight  or 
more  branches,  these  to  be  again  shortened 
about  half  their  length,  assuming  free  growth 
has  been  made  after  the  first  year  of  plant¬ 
ing  ;  and  even  if  they  have  not,  the  leaders 
should  have  their  points  removed,  as  many 
will  be  fruit-buds,  which,  if  allowed  to  bear 
fruit,  a  yeaf’s  growth  would  be  lost.  This 
should  be  practised  some  few  years,  or  until 
the  tree  bears  good  crops  of  fruit,  when  it 
will  be  seen  very  little  pruning  becomes  a 
necessity,  the  principal  item  being,  as  with 
older  trees,  to  annually  thin  out  a  few  of  the 
worst-placed  branches  so  that  sun  and  air 
can  do  their  part  in  ripening  the  wood  as  well 
as  the  fruit.  Bush  and  pyramid  trees  must 
be  restricted,  as  they  usually  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  garden.  These,  again,  if 
annually  carrying  fair  crops,  need  but  little 
attention  with  the  knife,  but  should  they 
make  wood  a  yard  or  more  in  length,  which 
is  often  the  case  when  the  blossom  gets  cut 
with  frost,  they  should  be  shortened  rather 
more  than  half  their  length  ;  other  growth 
not  required  for  extending  the  tree  should 
be  spurred  back  to  within  in.  of  their 
origin.  The  growth  of  the  tree  must  be  the 
guide  in  pruning  the  leading  shoots :  some 
grow  erect,  while  others  are  more  spreading, 
according  to  variety ;  therefore  cut  to  a  bud 
in  whichever  direction  you  require  the  new 
shoot  to  take.  Above  all,  allow  ample  space 
between  spur  growths,  cutting  clean  away 
annually  one  here  and  there  where  anything 
like  crowding  occurs. 

Red  Currants  bear  fruit  on  spur  growths, 
so  require  to  be  pruned  back  fairly  hard  each 
winter,  and,  in  case  of  extension,  leave  the 
leading  shoots  with  about,  6  in.  of  this  season’s 
wood,  cutting  close  to  an  eye  ;  cut  away  any 
branches  that  are  inclined  to  spread  and  reach 
the  soil,  as  the  fruit  would  get  dirty  from 
the  rain  splashing  the  soil  over  them. 

Black  Currants  require  somewhat  different 
treatment,  as  the  major  part  of  the  fruit  is 
borne  on  the  previous  year’s  wood,  and 
strong  young  shoots  must  be  encouraged 
from  the  base  each  year,  dispensing  with  a 
few  old  exhausted  branches  each  pruning 
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season.  Last  year’s  cuttings  should  be  cut 
back  within  10  in.  or  12  in.  of  the  ground 
level.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

- »—  -  ■  — 

The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Work  in  General. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  gardener  is  not  unduly  pressed  with 
work  in  this  department,  yet  where  good 
results  are  to  follow  there  must  be  no  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  his  efforts.  Every  day  brings  its  work, 
and  by  assiduously  devoting  one’s  efforts  to 
forwarding  the  work  now,  it  will  be  facilitated 
later  on.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  overhaul  and 
cleanse  the  interiors  of  greenhouses,  and,  where 
necessary,  to  paint  them.  Should  the  weather 
be  severe  when  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  the 
plants  should  be  placed  thickly  at  one  end  of 
the  structure,  and  moved  back  as  the  work 
proceeds,  but  if  mild  it  will  facilitate  the  work 
if  they  are  removed  to  another  house.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  are  most  harmful  to  stove- 
plants,  and  these  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
elements  at  this  time  of  year.  When  the 
cleaning  or  painting  is  completed  a  general 
rearrangement  of  the  plants  should  take  place, 
and  any  unhealthy  ones  thrown  out,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  these  require  as  much 
attention  as  the  best. 

Constant  attention  should  be  given  to 
destroying  insects  and  their  larvifc,  for,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  comparatively  inactive  at 
this  time,  therefore  are  the  more  easily  ex¬ 
tirpated. 

Introduce  fresh  relays  of  various  bulbs, 
hardy  shrubs  and  plants  into  warmth  every  few 
days,  so  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  the 
supply  of  flowers  for  making  a  display  during 
the  winter  months. 

A  judicious  use  of  the  water  can  is  a  very 
important  matter  from  now  onwards,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  far  more  pot  plants 
lost,  or  become  unhealthy,  through  over-water¬ 
ing  in  winter  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Plants  resting  and  stored  away  must  be 
examined  occasionally  to  see  they  do  not 
become  too  dry  or  too  wet.  In  bad  weather 
when  part  of  the  outdoor  labour  is  transferred 
to  the  glass  department  the  dormant  corms  of 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Begonias  and  the  like, 
may  be  shaken  out  and  placed  in  boxes  of  dry 
sand  until  the  time  arrives  for  potting  up 
again.  At  such  times  flower  sticks  and  labels 
may  be  sorted  and  tied  up  neatly  in  bundles 
for  future  use.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

Christmas  Roses. — The  early-flowering  sec¬ 
tion  of  Helleborus,  or,  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  Christmas  Roses,  are  deserving  of  in¬ 
clusion  in  every  garden,  and  they  are  always 
much  appreciated  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  there  are  so  few  flowers  in  the  open 
borders.  The  flower  stems  are  now  appearing, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  a  hand- 
light  or,  failing  this,  a  sheet  of  glass  over  a 
few  plants,  which  will  keep  the  blooms  quite 
clean  and  white,  and  also  produce  longer 
stems,  thus  rendering  them  more  serviceable 
for  all  cutting  purposes.  These  plants  do  not 
succeed  well  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so 
that  a  shady  place  should  be  chosen  when 
planting,  and  under  trees,  where  few  subjects 
would  grow,  is  an  admirable  position.  The 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  en¬ 
riched  with  manure,  and  as  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  decayed  leaf  soil,  plenty  of  this 
valuable  ingredient  should  also  be  incor¬ 
porated.  A  suitable  distance  to  plant  would 


be  2ft.  6in.  apart  each  way,  and,  as  these 
plants  resent  being  disturbed,  they  can  be 
left  for  years  in  the  same  position,  but  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  leaf  soil  should  be  given 
annually  about  the  end  of  November.  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses  respond  well  to  gentle  forcing,  and 
a  good  supply  of  pure  white  flowers  can  be 
had  through  the  coming  festive  season  by 
carefully  lifting  a  few  plants  and  placing  them 
in  large  pots  in  an  open  compost.  A  cool 
greenhouse  will  be  an  excellent  place  in  which 
to  stand  them,  and  when  the  flowering  season 
is  over  these  can  be  returned  to  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  will  permit,  but  the 
same  plants  should  not  be  lifted  two  years  in 
succession.  Although  many  good  varieties 
exist,  few  are  more  serviceable  than  the  old 
Helleborus  niger. 

Plants  in  Frames. — Every  encouragement 
should  be  given  these  to  maintain  a  healthy 
growth  by  giving  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour- 


General  Conditions. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  ot  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  The  Gardening  World, 
or  other  gardening  journals,  are  debarred 
from  entering,  but  occasional  contributors 
may  comDete.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  appear  on  each  article  sent 
for  competition.  The  Editor's  decision  is 
final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce, 
in  any  «a*,  any  article  or  photograph  sent 
for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  car.  fully  ft  ad. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES 


A  Prize  op  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “Competition,"  and  post  not  later  than 
the  Monday  fol'owing  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The 
G.W.  Enquire  Within”  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour, 
protecting  p'ants,  or  a  garden  utensil  whica 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch 
must  accompany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF 

LAST  WEEK’S  COMPETITIONS 

We  have  now  a  large  number  of  articles  on 
hand  in  the  “Readers’  Competition, ’’  and 
desire  our  correspondents  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
before  sending  more  articles  for  this  compe¬ 
tition,  until  we  can  find  space  to  publish  those 
already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind  readers  when 
they  can  send  more  competitive  articles.  The 
other  competitions  are  still  open. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  last 
week  was  awarded  to  “J.  W.  J.”  for  his 
article  on  “  Asparagus,”  p.  912. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
awarded  to  <?  Herbert  Morris  ”  for  his  article 
on  “  Should  Lachenalias  be  Plunged,”  p.  911  ; 
and  another  to  “D.  V.  E.  ”  for  liis  article  on 
“  Wintering  Dahlias,"  p.  912. 


able  occasions,  and  to  keep  tlie  soil  sweet 
stir  the  surface  occasionally,  and  add  a  little 
fresh  silver  sand.  The  decaying  leaves  should 
be  kept  picked  off.  Preparations  should  be 
made  for  sharp  weather  by  placing  some  long 
litter  or  bracken  round  the  frames,  so  that  it 
is  ready  for  use  when  required. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shmbs. 

Bamboos. — Few  shrubs  have  become  more 
popular  during  recent  years  than  these,  and 
none  are  more  valuable  for  producing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  effect  during  the  winter  months. 
Although  they  undoubtedly  produce  the  best 
effect  when  planted  by  the  water,  they  also 
succeed  well  in  the  shrubberies  as  single 
specimens,  or  when  used  for  grouping,  to 
which  they  lend  themselves  admirably.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  are  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  well  worked,  but,  being  gross 
feeders,  plenty  of  well-decayed  manure  should 
be  incoi’porated,  and  in  dry  weather  copious 
supplies  of  clear  and  liquid  manure  should  be 
given.  After  these  have  been  planted  for 
some  years,  they  are  apt  to  loose  their  vigour 
unless  well  cared  for,  and,  when  this  is 
noticed,  means  should  be  taken  to  restore 
them.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  attending  to 
them  if  the  weather  is  open,  and  the  best 
method  is  to  take  out  a  trench  round  the  plant, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  fill 
this  in  with  a  mixture  of  decayed  cow  manure, 
leaf  soil,  and  good,  turfy  loam,  pressing  the 
whole  firmly  down.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
give  at  this  season  a  thorough  soaking  of 
diluted  farmyard  manure,  and  the  stimulus 
which  they  receive  will  amply  repay  one  for 
any  extra  trouble  lies  towed  on  them. 

The  decaying  leaves  and  other  rubbish 
should  now  be  removed  from  the  shrubbery, 
if  not  already  done,  and,  if  no  more  trans¬ 
planting  is  contemplated,  the  surface  soil 
should  be  lightly  forked  over,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  any  roots,  which  gives  to  it  a  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance.  A.  E.  T. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

The  Cool  Houte.  —  The  Odontoglossum  or 
cool  Orchid  house  has  a  few  of  its  attractive 
species  either  in  flower  or  have  their  flower 
scapes  in  various  stages  for  the  production 
of  their  expanded  flowers  in  due  course. 
Sophronitis  grandicora,  with  its  vivid  scarlet 
flewers,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our 
cool-house  winter-flowering  Orchids.  One 
almost  feels  a  degree  of  wamith  when  enter¬ 
ing  a  house  where  there  are  a  number  of 
flowers  of  this  species  expanded,  especially 
so  when  the  outside  conditions  are  dull  and 
cheerless.  They  blend  well  with  other  Orchid 
flowers,  and  are  most  useful*  for  mixing  when 
grouping  for  effect  at  exhibitions  and  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  The  plants  are  of  miniature 
structure,  and  should  be  grown,  several  to¬ 
gether,  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets.  In  this 
manner  they  form  tufts,  and  they  may  be 
grown  suspended  near  the  roof-glass,  which 
is  also  the  position  to  enable  the  plants  to 
display  their  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 

Producing  their  flowers  with  the  developing 
growth  immediately  the  leaf  is  unfolded,  the 
plants  are  practically  in  an  active  state  of 
growth  during  the  greater  portion  of  our 
winter,  and  are  therefore  dormant  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  Some  care,  there¬ 
fore,  is  necessary  to  provide  the  best  pro¬ 
curable  position  to  meet  their  requirements 
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at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  I  find 
that  a  cool  position  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  suits  them  best  through  the  summer, 
during  the  growing  season  especially.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  flowers  expand,  the  plants 
are  benefitted  by  their  removal  to  slightly 
warmer  conditions.  The  temperature  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  where  there  is  ample  light 
obtainable,  will  increase  texture,  size,  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  plants,  are  annually 
imported  during  the  spring  months  of  the 
year,  and  are  procurable  for  a  modest  out¬ 
lay  ;  even  established  plants  in  flower  are 
by  no  means  expensive. 

Odontoglossums  are  at  the  present  time 
the  most  popular  Orchids  in  cultivation. 
Not  only  do  amateurs  bestow  special  atten¬ 
tion  to,  the  cultivation  of  O.  crispum,  but 
there  are  also  many,  whose  special  interest 
is  to  produce  cut  flowers  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  who  find  their  cultivation  a  great 
acquisition.  At  one  time — only  a.  short  time 
ago — we  were  practically  dependent  on  culti¬ 
vators  of  Orchids  on  the  Continent  for  the 
supply  of  Odontoglossums  for  the  cut-flower 
trade.  So  extensive  has  our  home  production 
become  that  we  have  practically  driven  foreign 
competition  out  of  our  markets.  To  secure 
the  greater  amount  of  O.  crispum  flowers  at 
a  time  which  is  termed  by  horticulturists 
“  out  of  season  ” — that  is  to  say,  at  any  other 
season  but  that  in  which  the  bulk  of  this 
species  usually  flower — affords  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  both  to  the  market  grower  and  to  those 
who  have  a  great  demand  for  cut  flowers.  In 
the  autumn  and  early  spring  there  is  usually 
the  greatest  demand,  and  the  plants  now  pro¬ 
ducing  their  flower  scapes  should  be  carefully 
watched. 

Slugs  and  small  shell  snails  are  particu¬ 
larly  troublesome  during  the  long  nights,  and 
Orchids  should  have  every  protection  avail¬ 
able.  A  piece  of  cotton-wool  carefully  wrapped 
about  the  base  of  the  scapes  serves  as  an 
obstacle  to  climbing.  Small  patches  of  bran 
or  brewers’  grains  placed  about  the  stage 
and  near  their  haunts  form  a  good  feeding- 
ground,  from  which  they  may  be  gathered 
and  destroyed  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp,  both  at 
evening  and  at  the  early  morning. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

Letters  TO  THE  Editor. 


Nicotian  a  Sanderae, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— Having  grown  the  above  novelty  last 
season  I  would  beg  to  give  you  my  opinion  of 
it.  In  colour  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired  ; 
some  plants  show  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson, 
but  a  great  many  lack  brightness,  but  I  expect 
selection  will  put  that  right  in  time. 

Another  drawback  is  its  flagging  during  the 
warmest  hours  of  the  day  in  summer — a 
characteristic  it  inherits  from  one  of  its  parents, 
N.  affinis.  It  is  as  an  autumn  plant  that  it 
tells  ;  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  it  was  one  solid  mass  of  bloom.  It 
should  be  grown  in  groups,  as  isolated  plants 
have  a  weedy  appearance.  As  a  plant  for 
groups  in  herbaceous  borders,  etc.,  it  will  be 
most  useful,  being  a  most  persistent  bloomer, 
and  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil,  a  light  soil 
suiting  it  best,  as  in  heavy  soil  it  grows  too 
rampantly. 

On  the  whole  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  introduced  in  recent  years. 

D.  C. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Rhododendrons. — Where  old  plants,  either 
growing  as  specimens  or  in  clumps,  are  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted,  they  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  getting  a  top-dressing  ;  cow  manure  suits 
them  best,  but  failing  this,  stable  manure,  or 
even  half-decayed  .leaves,  can  be  used.  Such 
a  mulching  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  fer¬ 
tiliser  and  serves  to  keep  the  roots  cool  "and 
moist  during,  the  summer  months,  a  very- 
necessary  condition  in  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Rhododendrons. 

Aster  ericoides. — -Allow  me  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  Aster,  and  recommend  it  as  a  late- 
flowering  plant  in  our  northern  regions. .  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  severe  autumn  weather  we 
have  experienced,  it  has  been  in  grand  feather 
here  in  Midlothian  right  into  December, 
brightening  up  the  herbaceous  borderland 
proving  very  attractive  in  the  drawing-room. 

Lawns. — If  the  lawns  are  swept  and  rolled 
occasionally  it  will  materially  benefit  them, 
and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  grounds, 
especially  if  the  gravel  gets  a  turn  with  the 
rake  from  time  to  time. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums.— In  my  notes  on  these 
last  week  I  promised  to  name  a  few  desirable 
singles,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  confine  my  re¬ 
marks  to  varieties  well  known  to  me.  In 
whites  Mary  Anderson  is  still  one  of  the 
most  desirable  sorts,  being,  I  think,  perfect 
of  its  type  ;  moreover,  it  stands  well  in  a  cut 
state.  Purity  is  another  fine  variety,  with  its 
pure  white  petals  slightly  incurved  at  the  tips. 
Earlswood  Beauty  is  hardly  so  pure,  but  it  is 
a  good  late  variety,  keeping  with  cool  treat¬ 
ment  up  to  the  New  Year.  Sheila  and  Wynd- 
liam  are  also  both  good  yellows.  Miss  A. 
Holden,  straw  colour,  like  Mary  Anderson, 
from  which  it  isi  a  sport,  needs  no  further  com¬ 
mendation.  Miss  Lorna  Bunyard  is  a  rich 
golden  yellow,  with  nice  stiff  stems  ;  Mrs. 
Norris  and  Pretoria  are  both  excellent  yellows. 
Pinks :  Emily  Wells  is  a  good  old  sort,  but 
better  still  is  F.  W.  Smith,  whilst  Edith 
Pagraan  and  Gladys  Hemsley  are  fine  large- 
flowering  roots,  especially  if  partially  dis¬ 
budded.  Mary  Richardson  is  a  lovely  reddish 
salmon  early  sort. 

Cinerarias. — These  are  now  developing  fast, 
and  should  have  the  assistance  of  some  stimu¬ 
lant  twice'  a  week.  See  that  they  do  not 
suffer  from  want  of  water  ;  ventilate  freely, 
but  avoid  cutting  draughts.  Both  these  and 
Calceolarias  must  be  watched  closely  for  green 
fly,  and  vaporised  or  fumigated  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  pest.  C.  C. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — This  is  by  no  means 
a  satisfactory  vegetable  to  force,  and  in  most 
cases  it  must  be  admitted  that  “  the  game 
hardly  pays  the  candle.”  However,  any 
change  from  the  ordinary  winter  vegetables 
is  always  welcome,  and  it  is  good  practice, 
where  facilities  exist,  to  now  make  a  start 
with  the  forcing  of  Asparagus.  Fairly  good 
results  may  be  had  by  using  an  ordinary  hot- 


W  V  ■  . . 

bed,  but  as  this  entails  a  good  deal  of  extra 
labour,  a  low  pit,  heated  with  liot-water  pipes, 
is  much  bettor.  Not  only  is1  labour  lightened 
by  this  latter  method,  but  we  are  the  better 
able  toi  defy  bad  or  changeable  weather.  The 
actual  planting  of  the  Asparagus  roots  is  a 
simple  matter.  Whichever  method  of  heating 
may  be  used,  the  roots  should  be  packed  fairly 
close,  and  a  quantity  of  light  soil  or  leaf- 
mould  well  worked  in  amongst  them.  Em¬ 
ploy  only  strong  crowns,  and  on  no  account 
use  too  much  heat.  Start  with  a  top  heat  of 
about  55  degrees,  which  may  be  increased 
5  degrees  after  the  crowns  show  through  the 
soil,  while  a  bottom  heat  of  about  75  degrees 
should  be  ample. 

Water  only  as  required,  using  tepid  water, 
and  if  a  pit  is  used  keep  a  nice  moist  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Tomato?.— Last  week  I  said  a  few  words  on 
autumn-sown  plants.  I  will  now  advise  the 
sowing  of  a  pinch,  of  seed  of  some  early 
variety.  Where  a  nice  well-heated  house  is  at 
command,  and  where  every  attention  can  be 
given,  the  plants  from  this  sowing  will  ripen 
■  fruit  at  least  a  fortnight  m  advance  of  the 
January  sowing.  The  seed  should,  be  sown 
very  thinly  in  well-drained  4-inch  pots  of  very 
light  soil.  Place  in  strong  heat  until  the  seed 
merely  shows  through  the  surface.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  seedlings  are  visible  remove  to  a 
shelf  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  This  is 
most  important  at  this  time  of  year,  as  the 
young  see  flings  SO'  quickly  get  drawn,  and 
therefore  useless.  As  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough  to  handle,  prick  off  into  small  pots, 
using  very  porous  soil,  and  taking  great  care 
not  to>  bruise  the  tender  stems.  Water  very 
gently  with  tepid  water  and  return  to  the 
shelf  near*  the  glass.  Constant  watchfulness 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  check,  either 
by  over  or  under  watering.  See  also  that  cold 
draughts  of  air  never  strike  the  little  plants, 
or  failure  is  certain.  As  the  plants  progress 
gradually  reduce  the  temperature,  for  strong, 
moist  heat  only  causes  a  soft,  long-jointed 
growth,  that  can  never  carry  good  crops  of 
early  fruit.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 

- • - 

Potato  Experiments. 

Air.  II.  L.  Brierly,  of  King’s  Newnliam,  has 
this  year  carried  out  some  elaborate  Potato 
trials.  Over  fifty  different  varieties  were 
tested,  the  seed  being  mainly  Scotch  and 
Irish.  Among  the  first  earlies  Sir  John 
Llewellyn  headed  the  list  for  weight  (7  tons 
11  cwt.  per  acre),  the  produce  being  also  of 
very  good  marketable!  quality.  Niven’s  Pre¬ 
mier  (15  tons)  was  at  the  top  of  the  second 
earlies,  and  of  the  maincrops  the  best  yielder 
was  Niven's  Table  Talk  (16  tons  16  cwt.) 

Mr.  Brierly's  notes  on  the  result  are  very 
interesting.  “Although,”  he  says,  “very 
little  disease  (Phytophtliora  infestans)  was 
found  in  the  first  and  second  earlies,  all  the 
maincrops,  with  the  exception  of  Discovery, 
were  more  or  less  affected.  The  chief  object 
of  the  experiment  was  to'  find  out  what  to1  grow 
another  year,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more 
one  experiments  the  less  one  knows  what  to 
grow.”  Thus,  he  found  Evergood  of  excellent 
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shape,  very  free  from  blight,  but  a  poor 
cooker  ;  British  Queen,  poor  shape,  very  fond 
of  disease,  but  a  good  cooker  and  heavy 
cropper  ;  Discovery,  good  shape,  sound,  good 
cooker,  bad  cropper  ;  Langworthy,  fair  shape, 
fairly  sound,  grand  cooker,  but  throws  a  lot 
of  seed-size  tubers  and  so  on.  His  selec¬ 
tions  for  next  season  for  garden  cultivation 
are  as  follows  :  — First  earlies  :  ^I)uke  of  York 
and  Improved  Early  Aslneaf.  Second 
earlies:  Windsor  Castle,  Moneymaker,  and 
Progress.  Maincrop :  Langworthy,  Peace¬ 
maker,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Dumfries 
Model. 


A  PRETTY  •  •  • 

Sy/aphytua. 

(S.  officinale  bohemicum.) 

The  Symphytums  are  not,  as  a  family,  re¬ 
markable  for  "brilliant-coloured  flowers,  but 
the  variety  here  named  is  an  exception,  for 
the  coral-red  flowers,  borne  in  loose,  drooping 
racemes,  are  bright  and  cheerful.  The  foliage 
is  dense,  dark,  and  plentiful,  so  that  the 
flowers  show  up  well  against  their  setting. 

In  damp,  retentive  soils  the  “  Comfreys,”  as 
Symphytums  are  called,  grow  luxuriantly,  so 
that  in  borders  of  hardy  perennials  on  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  or  round  the  edges 
of  ponds,  S.  bohemicum  may  well  find  a  place, 
while  a  fitting  companion  is  found  in  S.  tauri- 
cum,  with  lighter  foliage,  and  creamy  flowers 
tinged  with  yellow  and  green.  This  plant  we 
have  seen  doing  good  service  among  rough 
stepping-stones  in  a  bog-garden  ;  and  even  in 
the  crevices  of  a  rough  flight  of  rocky  steps 
that  led  from  the  bog  to  a  more  elevated 
rockery  the  Symphytum  found  a  congenial 
home,  and  did  much  toward  hiding  the  un¬ 
avoidable  angles  of  the  steps.  By  starting  at 
one  end  with  S.  tauricum,  and  at  the  other 
with  S.  bohemicum,  allowing  them  to  meet  in 
an  irregular  line,  such  a  flight  of  steps  may  be 
well  furnished,  and  made  to  present  a  pleasing) 
appearance,  instead  of  a  bare  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  one.  Heather  Bell. 


Leptoderais  LANCEOLATA. 

Introduced  from  Nepaul  in  the  year  1842 
this  species  of  Leptodermis  is  without  question 
a  most  interesting  and  ornamental  plant  for 
the  warm  greenhouse  or  stove.  Of  the  three 
or  four  known  species  of  the  genus,  L.  lanceo- 
lata  is  the  only  one  in  cultivation.  The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  white,  borne  in  profusion  at 
the  apices  of  the  branches  and  branchlets,  the 
corolla  being  funnel-shaped.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  shortly  petiolate,  lanceolate.  The 
branches  are  quadrangular,  and  quite  downy 
in  a  young  state. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  this  plant  are 
the  same  as  those  which  are  usually  adopted 
for  the  genus  Hamiltonia,  to  which  it  is  allied. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  from  cuttings  in¬ 
serted  in  a  sandy  compost,  and  subject  to  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  When  sufficiently  rooted 
the  young  plants  should  be  potted  off  into 
various  size  pots,  as  the  state  of  the  roots 
permit,  and  grown  on  in  a  stove  temperature, 
occasionally  pinching  the  shoots  whereby 
evenly-balancecl  plants  may  be  secured.  Ex¬ 
cept  where  large  specimens  are  required,  6  in. 
pots  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  them  to 
flower  in.  The  compost  employed  for  the 
final  potting  should  consist  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  sand.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  produce  their  inflorescence  they  may 
with  impunity  be  removed  to  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  where  the  flower ;  will  retain  their  fresh¬ 
ness  for  a  much  longer  period  than  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  stove.  F.  G.  T. 


Endive. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  Lettuces  are 
finished,  the  Endive  comes  in  very  useful, 
and,  as  its  culture  is  somewhat  easy,  a  nice 
batch  of  plants  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden. 

Soil  and  Situation. — This  plant,  like  the 
Dandelion,  roots  deeply  ;  consequently,  a 
deeply-tilled  soil  suits  it  best.  If  the  ground 
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Endive. — Selecting  young  plants  from  the  seed 
beds  :  a  a,  outside  seedlings  and  the  right  ones  to 
choose  ;  b,  the  central  plants,  which  are  generally 
overcrowded  and  weakly. 

is  fairly  dry,  Endive  will  thrive  well  in  a 
rather  retentive  soil,  but  the  latter  must  not 
be  in  the  least  waterlogged.  The  best  soil 
is  a  medium  loam,  and  the  ideal  situation  a 
border  facing  south-west. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — Two  sowings  should  be 
made,  the  first  about  the  middle  of  June  and 
the  other  early  in  July.  In  northern  counties 
the  June  sowing  will  prove  the  most  suitable. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly  broadcast,  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  during  showery  weather, 
putting  them  out  in  rows  14in.  apart,  and 
the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows. 

The  object  of .  the  grower  should  be  to 
obtain  a  good,  sturdy  plant  before  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  autumn  comes.  The  earliest  plants 
may  be  blanched  by  placing  boards,  slates  or 
tiles  on  them  ;  the  later  ones  by  keeping  them 
somewhat  dark  in  a  cold  frame,  as  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  carefully  lift  and  replant  the  Endive 
before  severe  frosts  occur. 

The  insect  or  pest  which  gives  the  most 
ti’otible  is  the  white  slug.  Dry  lime  should 
be  carefully  sprinkled  around  each  plant 
rmderneath  the  leaves,  and,  when  lifted  and 
placed  in  frames,  all  slugs  found  must  be 
killed  and  a  little  fresh  lime  used. 

Varieties, — Green  Curled,  Moss  Curled, 
White  Batavian,  and  Green  Batavian. 

In  season  from  September  until  spring. 

G. 


Gourd  or  Pumpkin. 

The  fruits  of  these  plants  grow  to  a  very 
large  size,  and  are  of  various  shapes  and 
colours  when  matured  in  the  autumn. 

Soil  and  Situation. —A  rich  loam  suits 
these  plants  best.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  good, 
but  not  rich  in  manures,  sufficient  of  the 
latter  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
it  a  few.  weeks  before  planting  out  time. 

The  situation  should  be  one  which  is  quite 
exposed  to  the  sunshine,  but  the  rooting 
medium  must  be  a  moist  one,  as  the  plants 
delight  in  moist,  warm  soil. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — If  there  are  any  frames 
available,  sow  the  seeds  in  April.  But  if  there 
are  not  any  frames,  sow  about  May  15th  on 
the  bed  where  the  plants  are  to  fruit. 

The  best  compost,  both  for  the  seeds  and 
the  young  plants  is  one  containing  plenty  of 
fibrous  loam  and  some  well-rotted  manure. 
The  loam  should  be  chopped  fine  for  the  seed¬ 


lings,  but  left  in  larger  lumps  for  the  older 
plants.  Late  frosts  must  be  guarded  against, 
as  a  few  degrees  only  would  kill  them. 

Training  the  Plant?.— Allow  a  leading 
shoot  to  grow  several  feet  in  length,  then 
pinch  out  the  point ;  this  act  will  cause  some 
side  bi-anches  to  grow,  and  on  these  you  must 
look  for  the  young  fruits.  Directly  one  is 
“  set  ”  on  a  branch,  pinch  off  the  end  of  the 
latter  two>  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  A  fresh 
shoot  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on  the  leading 
branch  again,  and,  in  due  time,  pinched,  as 
advised  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  portion. 


A  Gourd  plant  ready  to  put  out  in  its  i  ermanent 
quarter. 

The  branches  may  be  trained  on  stakes,  or 
allowed  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Varieties. —  Turk’s  Cap,  Large  Green 
Hundredweight,  Large  Scarlet  Hundred¬ 
weight,  Large  Yellow  Hundredweight,  and 
Orange  Gourd.  G. 


Tomato  Lister’s  Prolific. 

This  year  I  got  a  packet  of  seed  of  the  above 
Tomato  from  a  friend  to  raise  a  few,  and  I 
must  say  I  owe  the  grand  lot  of  fruit  I  had  to 
that  variety.  I  had  three  others  in  the  same 
house,  and  for  a  crop  and  fine  fruits  it  far 
surpassed  them.  It  has  everything  in  its 
favour,  being  a  grand  cropper,  free  setter,  and 
for  shape  (almost  round)  and  flavour  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
variety  I  would  advise  them  to  try  a  few 
another  season,  as  it  is  truly  a  grand*  Tomato 
and  is  well  worth  growing.  J.  K.  B. 


Mr.  Jo  rue  Dingwall  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  gardener  to  B.  T.  Preston.  Esq., 
Hayes  Court,  Hayes,  Kent.  Previous  to  this 
he  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Cumberlow, 
South  Norwood,  Surrey,  where  he  stayed  for  ' 
eleven  years. 
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WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  N.C.S. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  otlrhr  flowers,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  6th  and  7tli 
inst.,  when  a  very  respectable  show  indeed 
was  got  together.  Mostly  every  one  with 
whom  we  came  in  contact  was  agreed  that-  it 
was  the  best  winter  exhibition  which  the 
society  has  yet  held.  We  remember  when  this 
same  exhibition  was  held  in  January,  and  the 
flowers  then  presented  a  very  sleepy  appear¬ 
ance,  besides  being  very  small,  and,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  character. 

Those  at  the  Palace  on  the  dates  mentioned 
admirably  represented  most  of  the  sections, 
the  most  deficient  class  being  the  Pompon, 
which  appears  to  be  gradually  dropping  out 
of  cultivation,  or,  at  all  events,  disappearing 
from  the  showboards.  Why  that  should  be 
we  cannot  say,  as  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  floral  decorations.  At  present,  however, 
those  who  are  specialists  in  that  department 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fairly  large 
blooms  as  grown  for  market,  or  else  singles, 
spidery  varieties,  and  other  decorative  types. 
It  may  be  that  these  we  have  just  mentioned 
present  a  more  artistic,  graceful  and  less 
lumpy  form  than  the  more  solid  though  minia¬ 
ture  Pompon  varieties. 

The  Japanese  blooms  were  not  equal  to 
those  shown  in  November,  but  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  as  fine  as  ever  we  have  seen  them  in 
December.  The  groups  offered  nothing 
special  from  what  have  been  seen  at  the  Palace 
in  former  years  at  this  season.  Those 
devoted  to  flowering,  berried,  and  foliage 
plants  were,  of  course,  limited  to  the  types 
usually  cultivated  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  not  many  of  the  ardent  lovers  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  seem  to  trouble  much  about 
this  class  of  exhibit.  The  growers  of  big 
blooms  certainly  acquitted  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  even  in  some  cases  those  who 
were  first  prize  winners  at  the  November  ex¬ 
hibition  assisted  the  show  by  sending  exhibits 
of  blooms  not  for  competition. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  in  most 
cases  very  appropriate,  consisting,  as  they  did 
in  most  cases,  of  Chrysanthemums  of  various 
types,  the  large  Japanese  section  being  quite 
prominent.  Indeed,  in  this  class  some  of  the 
blooms  were  quite  as  large  as  those  to  be  seen 
in  November,  and  probably,  in  many  cases, 
represent  varieties  that  are  naturally  late 
flowering.  Within  the  last  two>  decades  the 
cult  of  the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  creating  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  that  naturally  bloom  in  the  months 
of  October,  November,  or  December.  It 
follows,  then,  that  no  special  effort  or  scien¬ 
tific  requisite  is  necessary  to  have  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year.  By  special  treatment  we  have 
seen  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  bloom¬ 
ing  at  midsummer,  and  those  who  give  their 
attention  to  such  things  can,  by  special  treat¬ 
ment,  get  Chrysanthemums  at  any  period  of 
the  year. 

The  Autumn  Queen  will,  however-,  remain 
the  flower  most  in  request  during  the  three 
waning  months  of  the  year,  and,  though  tree 
Carnations  may  yet  acquire  great  popularity 
for  winter  work,  we  think  the  Chrysanthemum 
will  hold  its  own  for  many  years  to  come, 
because  more  decidedly  fit  for  cultivation  by 
those  who  have  less  convenience  for  growing 
Carnations. 


Competition  was  keenest  in  the  open 
classes,  and  the  first  was  set  apart  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  The 
premier  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt, 
gardener  to  Pantia  It  alii ,  Esq.,  Aslrtead  Park, 
Epsom,  who  had  grand  blooms  of  Mary  Inglis, 
D.  Pywell,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Algernon  Davis, 
Mrs.  R.  Oberthur,  E.  Slirimpton,  C-  J. 
Salter,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  others. 
The  blooms  were  fresh,  but  not  so  large  as  in 
November.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  a 
very  good  second  with  splendid  blooms  of 
Algernon  Davis,  Mme.  .Carnot,  Mrs.  Thirksil, 
Mrs.  T.  Lunt,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Simon, 
gardener  to  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood, 
Bexley,  Kent,  came  in  with  a  good  assortment 
of  colours  for  the  third  place. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  the 
first  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Parr,  gar¬ 
dener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
Barnet,  who  had  larger  blooms  than  in  the 
big  class,  consisting  of  fine  specimens  of  G.  J . 
Warren,  W.  R.  Church,  Guy  Hamilton,  Mme. 
Carnot,  etc.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  G. 
Hunt,  with  an  even  stand,  and  Mr.  W. 
Seward,  The  Beeches,  Hanwell,  W.,  came 
in  third. 

Mr.  John  Aplin,  gardener  to  W.  Heath 
Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester,  had 
the  best  six  Japanese  blooms,  showing 
splendid  specimens  of  Mrs.  Swinburne,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Dunne,  and  Mrs.  Barkley.  The  blooms 
in  this  stand  were  amongst  the  largest  in  the 
competition  classes. 

For  twelve  incurved  varieties  Mr.  G.  Hunt 
took  the  first  place  with  really  fine  blooms  of 
F.  Hammond,  Mme.  Lucie  Faure,  May 
Philips,  Triomphe  de  Month  run,  The  Major, 
and  others.  Mr.  W.  Mease  took  the  second 
place  with  some  fine  blooms,  and  Mr.  John 
Aplin  came  in  third. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  any  section,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr. 
George  Hemming,  Alexandra  Park,  N.  He 
had  bunches  of  blooms,  similar  to  those  grown 
for  market  purposes.  He  also  took  the  lead 
for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
showing  similarly  grown  flowers  in  bunches. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  were  still  in  good 
form,  and  the  prizes  offered  for  six  bunches 
of  large  flowering  and  six  of  small  flowering 
single  Chrysanthemums  brought  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  respectable  exhibits.  The  premier 
place  for  the  small  flowering  types  was  taken 
by  Mr.  C.  Brown,  High-street,  Abbots  Lang¬ 
ley,  Herts,  with  varieties  similar  in  size  to 
Miss  Mary  Anderson.  The  same  exhibitor 
took  the  lead  for  six  bunches  of  decorative, 
spideiy,  thread-petalled  or  plume  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  The  varieties  were  King  of  the 
Plumes,  Sam  Carwell,  Cannell’s  Favourite, 
Mrs.  Filkins  and  others. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.-  Charles. 
M.  Collingwood,  St.  David’s  Hill,  Exeter,  who- 
had  fresh  blooms  in  a  variety  of  colours,  but 
of  moderate  size. 

The  most  tastefully  arranged  hand-basket 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by  Miss  C.  B. 
Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham.  The  handle 
was  done  with  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 
Filkins  and  the  berries  of  the  Fiery  Thom. 
The  same  Chrysanthemum  was  largely  used  in 
the  body  of  the  basket,  together  with  Physalis 
Franclieti,  orange  seeds  of  Iris  foetidissima 
and  various  types  of  autumn  tinted  foliage. 
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Mr.  IV.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey, 
Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham,  Leatherhead 
exhibited  several  stands  of  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  very  fine  form.  Besides  incurved 
varieties  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  also 
had  grand  blooms  of  lalene,  IV.  Higgs,  Em- 
bleme  Poitevin,  Doris  Raymer,  Egyptian,  and 
Miss  E. .  Seward.  This  being  a  non-competi¬ 
tive  exhibit  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  its 
excellence. 

Another  very  fine  amateur  exhibit,  that  is, 
non-commercial,  was  a  table  of  Begonias 
shown  by  Mr.  John  Fleming,  gardener  to’Lady 
Pigott,  Wexham  Park,  Slough.  Mr.  Fleming 
grows  several  specialities  of  Begonia,  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  its  sports,  such  as  Turnford 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  The 
plants  were  larger  than  ever,  and  all  of  them 
were  grown  from  cuttings.  Indeed,  the  finest- 
plant  was  produced  from  a  leaf  cutting,  and 
measured  3^  ft.  in  diameter.  He  has  most 
faith,  however,  in  cuttings  for  young  plants, 
and  the  other  specimens  were  slightly  smaller, 
but  none  of  them  less  than  2  ft!"”  in  diameter’ 
although  grown  in  6  in.  and  8  in.,  and  even  a 
few .  in  smaller,  pots.  He  also  had  a  fine 
strain  of  Primula  obconica.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  had  a  new  design  of  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  exhibit,  upon  the  floor  in¬ 
stead  of  on  a  table.  At  the  back  were  large 
masses  of  big  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  on 
bamboo  stands,  with  smaller  bunches  in  front 
arranged  in  bamboo  tripods.  Single  blooms 
were  also  arranged  along  the  front.  A  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  tall  plants  of  Cocos  flexuosa  was 
made,  and  the  ground-work  of  the  exhibit  con¬ 
sisted  of  various  types  of  Ferns.  He  was 
accorded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  the  pure 
white  Japanese  variety,  Mrs.  Swinburne. 
Other  grand  blooms  were  Mrs.  G.  Beech, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  C.  Crossley,  Oakland 
Belle,  H.  Shoesmith,  Chrys.  Montigny,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  and  _  various  others.  This  was  the 
finest  exhibit  in  the  Palace,  and  received  a 
large  Gold  Medal. 

( Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Uckfield, 
Sussex,  had  a  massive  exhibit  on  a  high 
table,  the  blooms  being  arranged  in  an 
undulating  bank,  backed  up  with  Palms. 
Tire  big  blooms  were  arranged  in  wide  bamboo 
stands.  He  was  accorded  a  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  for  Mrs.  G.  Beech,  a  bright  yellow  sport 
from  Mrs.  Swinburne.  Other  fine  blooms 
were  Mme.  R.  Oberthur,  Algernon  Davis, 
Mrs.  Swinburne,  British  Empire,  Princess 
Mafalda,  and  many  others.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Forster,  The  Cemetery,  Nun- 
head,  S.E.,  received  a  large  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Cypripedium 
insigne,  C.  spicerianum,  Palms,  and  other 
plants. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had 
a  group  of  large  single,  spidery  and  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums  in  vases.  A  bank  of  Begonia 
Ensign  and  other  winter-flowering  Begonias 
was  in  splendid  condition.  They  also  showed 
Pelargonium  flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  had  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  tree 
Carnations,  amongst  which,  very  fine,  were 
America,  Queen  Louise,  Harry  Fenn,  Cress- 
brook,  Aurora,  Mrs.  Brooks,  Mrs.  T.  IV. 
Lawson,  and  Governor  Roosevelt.  They  also 
staged  cut  flowers  of  Roses  and  plants  of  Cycla¬ 
men  and  Acacia.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  IV.  IVells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Sur¬ 
rey,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums, 
chiefly  J apanese.  They  were  accorded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  for  Miss  Miriam  Hankey, 
bearing  enormous  blooms  7^  in.  wide  and 
8  in.  to  9  in.  deep.  The  whole  bloom  was  sil- 
very-pink,  being  darkest  on  the  lower  part. 
A  fine  new  incurved  variety  was  Triomphe  de 
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Montbrun.  Other  fine  Japane-se  blooms  were 
W.  A.  Etherington,  Mine.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs. 
II.  Barnes,  Mrs.  G.  Hunt,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Weeks,  The  Green  Nursery,  Welling, 
Kent,  had  a  group  of  yellow  and  white  Chry¬ 
santhemums  as  grown  for  market.  (Large 
Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Prickettand  Sons,  South  Totten¬ 
ham,  N.,  had  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  bunches  as  grown  for  market  and  arranged 
in  tall  vases.  They  included  late  flowering 
Japanese  types,  as  well  as  single  varieties. 
The  green  one  was  very  prominent,  and  is 
evidently  a  favourite  with  many  people. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 


IRD  LIFE  in 

FIELD  &  GARDEN. 

Lecture  at  the 
Horticultural  Club. 

After  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this 
club,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  instant,  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  occupying 
the  chair,  and  a  good  attendance  of  members 
and  guests  being  present,  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Read,  M.B.O.U.,  gave  a  most  interesting  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  above  subject.  Prefacing  his  lec¬ 
ture  with  a  sketch  of  scientific  progress  m 
his  special  branch  from  the  dark  days  of 
Gerard  and  his  Barnacle  Goose  Tree, 
numerous  lantern  slides  were  then  exhibited, 
showing  mainly  the  nests  and  eggs  of  many 
species  of  birds,  native  and  migrant,  from 
photos  taken  in  situ ,  and  the  wonderful  defini¬ 
tion  and  excellence  of  these  were  greatly 
admired. 

The  extent  of  the  field  of  research  open  to 
ornithologists  and  oologists  may  be  feebly 
grasped  by  the  fact  that  some  13,000  species 
of  birds  are  known,  and  Mr.  Read  was  of 
opinion  that  those  who  contend  for  the  split¬ 
ting  up  and  multiplication  of  species  on  minor 
grounds  of  variation  would  treble  this  number 
at  least.  Of  these,  we  have  in  Great  Britain 
about  130  resident  species,  i.e.,  constantly 
with  us  summer  and  winter,  while  about  55 
more  come  to  us  from  the  North  as  winter 
migrants,  returning  in  the  spring,  and  about 
the  same  number  are  summer  migrants  like 
the  swallow,  visiting  us  in  the  spring  and 
disappearing  in  the  autumn.  In  addition  to 
these,  representatives  of  about  160  other 
species  are  rare  or  accidental  visitors. 

The  vexed  question  of  migration  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  was  partly  imputed  to  inherited 
instincts  dating  from  the  glacial  epoch,  and 
leading  to  a  progressively  increasing  extent 
of  migration  and  return  as  varying  climatal 
conditions  widened  the  localities  where  food 
cculd  be  obtained  in  different  seasons,  but 
Mr.  Alfred  Pearson,  himself  an  experienced 
student  of  both  the  named  sciences,  opined 
that  it  was  also  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
cool  conditions  were  more  favourable  to  the 
young  birds  than  very  warm  ones  when  cur 
spring  visitors  arrive. 

Many  of  the  photographs  taken  by  the  lec¬ 
turer  demonstrated  the  marvellous  re¬ 
semblance  of  eggs  to  their  environment, 
especially  such  as  were  laid  by  the  ring  plover, 
oyster-catcher,  and  various  terns  on  rocky 
and  shingly  deposits,  their  markings  and  even 
shape  so  exactly  mimicing  the  water-worn 
pebbles  around  them,  that,  even  within  the 
limited  area  of  the  photograph,  they  were 
difficult  to  distinguish.  A  cluster  of  beauti¬ 
fully-netted  eggs  lying  in  a  bed  of  staghorn 
moss  or  lichen  equally  baffled  the  eye,  and  in 
every  case  such  or  other  provisions  for  con¬ 
cealment,  either  of  the  nest  or  the  eggs,  were 
shown  to  be  existent. 


The  curious  faculty  of  the  cuckoo  depositing 
eggs  which  exactly  matched  in  all  but  size 
the  very  diverse  eggs  of  the  various  future 
foster  parents  constituted  a  great  ornitho¬ 
logical  puzzle,  but  Mr.  Druery  suggested  that 
as  the  cuckoos’  eggs  were  always  laid  subse¬ 
quently  to  those  of  the  host  birds,  the  cuckoo 
had  a  power  of  selection,  and  knowing,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  instinct,  the  character  of  the  eggs 
it  laid,  would  choose  a  clutch  to  match  them. 
This  being  so,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume 
that  sub-varieties  of  the  cuckoo  laid  eggs  of 
varied  tints,  and  chose  different  species  of 
bii-ds  as  hosts.  The  alternative  theory  that 
any  cuckoo  could  modify  its  own  eggs  to  fit 
different  clutches  is  obviously  untenable. 

In  connection  with  the  cuckoo  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  was  adduced,  forming  a  guide  to  those 
who  unwittingly  destroy  insectivorous  birds, 
i.e.,  friends  to  the  fanner  and  horticulturist. 
The  cuckoo  is  insectivorous,  and  hence,  of 
necessity,  chooses  insectivorous  birds  as  foster- 
parents  for  its  young,  a  fact  which  forms  the 
guide  in  question.  In  the  subsequent  discus¬ 
sion,  Mr.  A.  Pearson,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Bun- 
yard,  and  Mr.  Druery  took  part.  ■  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting, 
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A  Clay  Screw. 

The  enclosed  sketch  is  a  new  and  useful 
tool  that  can  be  used  for  several  purposes  in 
the  garden.  L  name  it  a  “  clay  screw,”  as  it 
may  be  screwed  down  3ft.  or  more  through 
clay  or  gravel.  By  pulling  it  up  as  one  would 


A  Mole  Trap. 

The  trap  consists  of  a  piece  of  A-in.  board 
6  in.  long  by  4  in.  wide,  through  which  four 
holes  are  bored  near  four  corners  and  one  in  the 
middle  ;  also  a  piece  of  A-incli  hoop-pole,  which 
is  split,  the  ends  pointed  a  little,  and  so  bent 
as  to  fit  in  and  appear  as  two  pieces  marked  a  a. 
Another  forked  piece  of  the  same  or  smaller 
material  is  cut,  and  one  end  pointed  so  as  to  fit 
in  the  central  hole  of  the  main  part  of  the  trap, 
as  b.  C  is  a  piece  of  stout  twine  to  which  are 
attached  pieces  of  very  fine  copper  wire,  d  d. 
Each  of  these  two  sides  of  wire  is  double  and 
is,  when  the  trap  is  set,  opened  out  and  led 
along  inside  of  the  wooden  loops  a  a.  E  is  a 
common  wooden  peg,  of  which  four  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  the  trap  ;  their  use  is  simply  to  keep 
to  the  ground  the  board  against  the  upward 
force  of  the  bent  spring  stake  f.  The  trap  is 
set  level  with  the  ground  in  a  “run”  of  the 
mole,  taking  care  to  disturb  the  “  run  ”  only 
enough  to  allow  the  loop  a  a  to  enter  it. 

A  mole  passing  through  the  run  has  to  go 
through  the  loops,  and  in  its  passage  has  to 
scratch  away  the  fork  b,  when  the  string  c  is 
allowed  to  be  forced  upwards  by  the  spring  f, 
drawing  up  at  the  same  time  the  wires  d  ij, 
between  which  and  the  board  the  mole  is 
caught.  Moles  are  less  suspicious  of  these 
wooden  traps  than  they  are  of  cast-iron  ones. 
The  chief  art  is  in  choosing  the  “runs”  in 
which  to  set  the  traps.  In  soft  ground  a  mole 
would  as  soon  make  a  new  “run  ”  as  use  an  old 
one,  but  as  they  usually  return  to  banks  and 
dry  places  to  rest,  a  “run”  through  hard 
ground  between  their  resting  places  and  their 
hunting  ground  generally  makes  sure  work  of 
them.  H.  Page. 

The  Gardens,  Bicton, 
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an  auger  when  boring  holes  in  wood,  the  holes 
can  be  marie  large  enough,  so  that  by  filling 
them  up  with  a  fine  prepared  soil,  Carrot, 
Parsnip,  Beet,  etc.,  may  be  grown  straight 
and  clean  for  show  purposes.  It  is  also  use¬ 
ful  to  test  Vine  and  Peach  borders  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  requiring  water  or  not.  It 
is  a  handy  tool  to  use  in  hard,  shallow  soils, 
also  before  driving  in  Dahlia  or  Rose  stakes, 
or  even  for  fence  stobs,  as  it  clears  away  the 
gravel  and  hard  clay  and  allows  the  stakes 
to  go  down  straight  and  without  being  broken, 
as  is  often  the  case  when  Pine  stakes  are 
used.  The  one  I  have  got  is  3gft.  long,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  3in.,  but,  of  course,  they 
can  be  made  larger  if  required.  Tire  village 
blacksmith  here  made  the  one  I  have  got. 
They  are  not  expensive,  and  are  quite  within 
the  reach  of  all.  John  C.  Dick. 


Tiarella  cordifolia  purpurea. 

This  is  quite  a  distinct  and  a  pleasing  form 
of  the  “  Foam  Flower.”  The  foliage  is  of  a  far 
deeper  purplish  bronze  hue  than  that  of  the 
type,  wliile  the  flowers  are  of  a  lively,  rosy 
red.  The  leaves  glisten  in  the  sun,  being 
overlaid  with  a  fine  satiny  lustre.  The  flower 
spikes  are  of  good  length,  and  produced  with 
considerable  freedom,  provided  the  soil  is 
fairly  rich.  The  Tiarellas  like  moisture,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  stagnant,  and  if  the  best 
results  are  looked  for  a  proportion  of  leaf 
mould  and  some  sharp  grit  or  sand  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Heathek  Bell. 


The  mild  weather  is  causing  hardy  winter¬ 
flowering  subjects  to  advance  rapidly,  and 
there  is  promise  of  a  good  display. 
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Maclaren  <£  Sons. 

Common  Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris). 


Flowers,  Jierbs, 


Dierama  pulcherrimum  :  Flowers  red-purple. 
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Lilium  Martagon. 


Maclaren  &  Sons. 


Apple-shaped  Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris). 


Rose-colourc 
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Dierama  pulcheriminn. 

The  first  illustration  on  the  top  left  hand 
corner  represents  a  very  interesting  plant 
belonging  to  the  Iris  family.  It  is  allied  to 
Sparaxis  and  more  distantly  to  Ixia,  with 
w  hich  many  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  who 
grow'  some  of  the  plants  in  pots  or  attend  the 
early  summer  shows  where  cut  flowers  are  often 
exhibited  in  large  numbers. 

The  plant  in  question  is  quite  hardy  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  other  places  with 
a  more  severe  climate  it  may  be  growm  planted 
in  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  the  Ixias,  possibly  because 
too  tail  to  be  conveniently  grown  in  pots  under 
the  same  treatment  given  to  those  plants.  In 
its  native  habitats  (South  Africa)  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  6  ft.,  but  in  this  country  about  half 
that  height  or  a  little  over  would  be  the 
stature  of  the  plant  shown.  The  leaves  are 
sword-shaped  but  very  narrow,  and  form  a  tuft 
at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  latter  requires 
staking  if  planted  in  a  border,  but  under  the 
conditions  represented  it  will  appear  far  more 
graceful  than  if  formally  tied  to  stakes.  It  was 
grown  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  allowed  to 
assume  its  own  arching  and  graceful  habit. 

The  flowers  are  narrowly  bell-shaped,  of  a 
rich  dark  reddish-purple,  and  about  li  in. 
long.  These  flowers  are  produced  in  succession 
from  the  clusters  of  bracts  which  may  be  seen 
suspended  from  the  under-side  of  the  stems,  and 
as  the  latter  produce  a  loosely-panicled  inflores¬ 
cence  the  plant  has  a  very  graceful  appearance. 
Only  those  living  in  mild  districts  should 
attempt  its  cultivation  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is 
well  worth  any  trouble  incurred  to  get  it  to 
flower  like  the  plant  showm.  It  may  also  be 
grown  in  cool  conservatories  where  there  is  con¬ 
venience  for  planting  it  out,  but  does  not  require 
a  high  temperature.  The  best  plants,  however, 
are  grown  out  of  doors,  because  then  better 
subjected  to  light  and  air. 

In  choosing  situations  for  it,  let  them  be  well 
drained  while  exposed  to  sunshine  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  facing  the  south.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  some  time  in  the  autumn, 
and  if  put  in  at  present  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  start  into  growth  too  early  than  if 
planted  in  September  or  October.  Take  out 
an  opening  for  them  6  in.  deep,  place  the  bulbs 
about  4  in.  apart  and  cover  them  with  sand. 
This  will  help  to  keep  them  dry  in  winter. 
The  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  are  un¬ 
favourable  to  them.  The  object  is  to  get  them 
to  start  into  growth  as  late  in  spring  as  possible 
to  prevent  the  young  leaves  from  being  injured 
by  late  frosts.  Under  varying  conditions  it 
flowers  in  August  or  September. 

The  Ma’.tagon  Lily  (Lilimn  Martagon). 

The  above  Lily  gives  its  name  to  a  section  of 
the  genus,  of  which  it  is  therefore  the  type. 
The  flowers  are  characterised  by  the  petals 
spreading  almost  from  the  base  and  being 
strongly  revolute  or  rolled  back.  Some  of  the 
species  belonging  to  the  section  have  very 
much  larger  flowers,  but  the  Martagon  Lily  is 
well  worthy  of  introduction  to  the  garden, 
because  when  once  established  in  well-drained 
soil  it  continues  to  improve  year  after  year 
until  the  bulbs  get  crowded,  wlien  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  lift  them  and  find  a  fresh 


locality  and  fresh  soil  to  increase  their  vigour. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  light  rosy-purple,  spotted 
all  over  with  dark  purple. 

There  are,  however,  varieties  of  it  which  are 
greatly  intensified  in  colour,  and,  if  anything, 
they  grow  stronger  than  the  type.  Under 
ordinary  border  cultivation  the  average  height 
of  the  Martagon  Lily  is  ft.,  though  when 
grown  strongly  it  may  reach  a  height  of  5  ft.  or 
fi  ft.,  and  the  varieties  easily  attain  these 
dimensions.  It  would  be  advantageous  in 
selecting  a  situation  for  it  in  the  southern  and 
warmer  parts  of  England  to  plant  it  between 
shrubs,  where  the  soil  will  be  more  or  less 
shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
This  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
leaves,  w'hich  soon  fade  if  they  are  crowded 
with  other  vegetation.  It  is  therefore  advan¬ 
tageous  to  look  over  the  shrubs  occasionally 
where  Lilies  are  planted  amongst  them  in  order 
to  prune  back  the  shrubs  or  else  lift  the  Lilies 
to  some  quarter  where  they  wall  get  more 
advantage  of  the  light. 

The  Apple-shaped  Quince  (Cydonia vulgaris). 

The  Quince  is  very  extensively  used  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  bud  or  graft  different  varieties  of 
Pear.  When  grown  in  this  country,  however, 
the  owners  of  gardens  seldom  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  it,  as  the  propagation  is  effected 
in  the  nursery,  and  experienced  gardeners 
would  at  once  cut  away  any  shoots  that  come 
up  from  the  root  or  below  the  graft. 

The  Apple-shaped  Quince  takes  its  name 
from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  In  a  fresh  state 
it  can  hardly  be  described  as  useful  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert  purposes  when  used  alone. 
The  flesh  is  very  acid  in  the  raw  state,  and 
gives  out  a  peculiar  and  rather  strong  perfume. 
When  used  in  small  quantities  with  Apples 
that  are  being  cooked  it  gives  them  additional 
briskness  and  fresh  flavour.  The  fruits  are 
also  used  for  making  Quince  marmalade  and 
other  preserves.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
fruit  may,  of  course,  be  added  to  Apples  and 
Pears  that  may  be  cooked  for  preserving. 

The  leaves  are  ovate,  blunt  at  both  ends  and 
very  woolly  in  the  young  stages,  but  later 
in  the  season  they  become  nearly  bare,  and  the 
shining  leaves,  together  with  the  white  or  pink 
flowers  earlier  in  the  season,  might  entitle  this 
plant  to  a  place  in  the  shrubbery.  It  is  quite 
distinct  in  general  appearance  either  from  the 
Apple  or  Pear,  and  would  certainly  serve 
to  give  variety.  At  present  it  is  seldom  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  although  we  have  seen 
it  grow  up  from  the  root  of  a  Pear  and  allowed 
to  form  a  large  bush. 

Besides  the  Apple-shaped  Quince,  which  has 
golden-yellow  fruits  when  ripe,  there  are  two 
others  quite  different  in  form.  The  Pear-shaped 
Quince  resembles  a  Pear,  and  is  paler  yellow 
wThen  ripe.  This  variety  is  more  often  culti¬ 
vated  than  the  Apple-shaped  variety.  The 
Portugal  Quince  as  a  fruit  is  thickest  in  the 
middle  and  is  larger  than  the  two  better-known 
varieties  above  named.  Some  fruits  measure 
4  in.  long.  The  flavour  in  this  variety  is 
also  better  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but 
it  does  not  fruit  so  freely.  At  present  the 
Quince  is  only  known  as  a  cultivated  plant. 
In  the  wild  state  it  is  either  exterminated  or 
its  habitats  are  unknowm. 


The  Common  Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris). 

At  the  present  day  the  common  Thyme  is 
chiefly  used  in  cookery  for  the  flavouring  of 
dishes,  and  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  herbs 
which  are  not  used  in  any  way  as  food,  apart 
from  that  we  mention.  It  is  readily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  open  garden 
in  April.  Cuttings  may  also  be  taken,  but  this 
is  hardly  necessary,  seeing  that  seeds  are 
obtained  so  plentifully,  and  plants  are  easily 
raised  in  this  country.  In  olden  times  it  was 
much  more  valued  for  its  rather  pungent  yet 
agreeable  odour,  and  in  the  time  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  was  almost  certain  to  form  part  of  a 
nosegay  of  flowers  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
scent. 

Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita). 

Our  illustration  of  this  represents  the  wild 
form  of  the  Mint  known  as  Peppe-mint,  and 
differs  chiefly  from  the  garden  one  by  having 
much  narrower  lanceolate  leaves  serrated  on 
the  margins.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  distinction  between 
Peppermint  and  Spearmint.  Those  w'ho  have 
to  do  with  cookery  stoutly  maintain  their  pre¬ 
dilection  for  a  certain  kind  for  Mint  sauce  and 
for  flavouring  new  Peas.  Others  again  would 
argue  that  Spearmint  is  the  proper  one  to  use. 
In  our  experience  we  have  seen  three  species  of 
Mint  grown  in  private  gardens  for  use  in  the 
mansion  or  house,  and  apparently  the  owners 
were  quite  contented  with  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Peppermint  we  have  figured  has  short 
yet  decided  stalks  to  the  leaves  ;  whereas  the 
leaves  of  Spearmint  have  no  stalks  and  are 
much  greener.  Our  readers  might  tell  us 
which  they  consider  the  proper  Mint  to  grow 
for  culinary  purposes. 

In  olden  times  this  plant  was  also  a  great 
favourite  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as 
mixing  with  flowers,  independently  of  flavour¬ 
ing  and  medicinal  purposes.  At  least  two 
varieties  of  it  are  yet  extensively  growm  at 
Mitcham  and  other  places  in  Surrey  for  the 
purposes  of  distilling  in  order  to  get  the 
essential  oil  of  peppermint.  As  our  readers 
are  no  doubt  aware,  this  essence  is  largely  used 
in  confectionery  as  well  as  in  medicine. 
Although  recorded  in  all  British  floras  Pepper¬ 
mint  is  a  doubtful  native  of  this  country, 
appearing  always  to  be  an  escape  from  some 
neighbouring  garden. 

Rose-coloured.  Hydrangea  (Hydrangea  hor- 
tensis  rosea). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  common  Hydran¬ 
gea  should  not  be  hardy,  as  it  would  add  an 
immense  boon  to  many  a  garden,  where  a  rich 
display  of  flowers  could  be  had  in  the  shrubbery 
extending  over  several  weeks  or  even  months 
of  the  year.  In  London  it  is  just  sufficiently 
tender  to  get  the  tips  of  the  shoots  and  flower 
buds  destroyed  in  winter.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  greenhouse  or  any 
other  cool  structure  from  which  frost  is  just 
excluded. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  variety  we  think 
it  worth  while  for  readers  w'ho  have  large 
Hydrangeas  that  cannot  well  be  accommodated 
in  glasshouses  to  plant  them  out  in  prominent 
positions  in  the  shrubbery  during  summer,  and 
in  -  winter  to  dig  out  a  hole  on  one  side  of  the 
plant  in  order  that  the  w'hole  bush  may  be  laid 
down  on  its  side  in  this  opening  made  in  the 
soil.  The  branches  could  be  tied  together  so 
as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible,  and 
then  the  soil  heaped  over  the  top  of  them.  By 
this  means  our  cousins  in  America  are  able  to 
preserve  the  Hydrangea  as  well  as  Fig  and 
many  other  plants  in  winter.  Their  climate  is 
much  more  severe  than  ours  and  the  frost  is  of 
longer  duration,  yet  they  manage  by  a  simple 
contrivance  like  this  to  keep  plants  in  the  open 
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ground  that  -would  otherwise  require  gloss  for 
their  accommodation. 

The  Hydrangea  blossom  is  produced  from 
the  buds  made  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  if 
the  apex  of  the  shoots  gets  cut  back  with  frost, 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  getting  blossom 
from  Hydrangeas  in  the  open  air  except  in  the 
warmer  and  more  favoured  parts  of  this 
country,  such  as  Devon,  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  also  places  along  the  west  coast  in 
the" vicinity  of  the  sea.  This  plan  of  preserving 
Hydrangeas  is  so  simple  that  anyone  having  a 
surplus  of  plants  might  -well  plant  out  one  or 
more  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  In  the 
spring  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  uncover  the 
plants,  to  lift  them  up  into  position  and  tread 
the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots. 

The  ordinary  Hydrangea  hortensis  has 
flowers  that  expand  of  a  greenish-white  colour, 
then  change  to  pink  and  sometimes  into  blue, 
when  the  conditions  favour  that  colour.  The 
variety  rosea  is  very  pale  at  first,  but  gradually 
deepens  to  a  bright  rose  as  the  flowers  expand 
and  never  show  the  same  pink  hue  as  the 
common  one.  Sometimes  the  rose  gives  place 
to  blue  of  a  very  decided  and  pleasing  hue,  but 
it  has  no  permanency,  as  the  same  plant  will, 
in  all  probability,  revert  to  rose  next  time  it 
blooms.  The  rose  colour  of  the  flowers  is  very 
decided,  and  certainly  worthy  of  attention, 
even  by  those  who  grow  the  common  one. 

Sedum  spectabile  roseum. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  planted  his  garden 
with  the  object  of  getting  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  in  September  would  almost  certainly 
plant  Sedum  spectabile  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  flowers  in  the  ordinary  form  are  of  some 
light  shade  of  purple,  but  there  are  several  dark 
ones,  possibly  seedlings  which  have  been  given 
varietal  names.  That  under  notice  has  bright 
rose  flowers,  which  in  the  mass  are  very  effec¬ 
tive  when  they  first  come  into  bloom.  The 
petals  wither  away,  but  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
does  not  disappear  for  some  time  later,  as  the 
seed  vessels  become  even  more  highly  coloured 
than  the  petals,  and  might  be  described  as  an 
intense  purple  in  the  later  stages  of  their  de¬ 
velopment  By  this  means  the  plant  makes  an 
effective  appearance  in  the  mass,  whether  grown 
on  the  rockery  or  in  beds,  or  as  plants  for 
standing  on  balconies.  For  this  latter  purpose 
it  is  admirable,  as  it  stands  drought  well.  It 
can  also  be  used  as  a  dwarf  edging  to  beds  by 
taking  off  the  tops  in  July  and  inserting  them 
as  cuttings.  They  soon  take  root  and  bloom  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  thus  making  very 
dwarf  plants  with  flat  trusses  of  small  densely 
crowded  flowers. 

Plum  Late  Orange. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  nearly  globular 
and  have  a  fine  effect  on  a  well-fruited  tree  on 
account  of  their  rich  golden -yellow  colour. 
The  flavour  is  also  excellent,  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  a  dessert  Plum  of  the  first  water. 
As  its  name  implies  it  ripens  its  fruit  late  in 
the  year,  say  about  the  beginning  of  October. 
We  have  seen  young  trees  of  it  laden  with 
fruits  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  British -grown 
fruit  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.H.S. 

The  tree  we  have  figured  was  grown  in  a  pot 
and  represents  a  specimen  about  three  years 
old,  carrying  twenty- three  fruits.  Specimens 
like  this  brought  on  to  the  dinner-table,  would 
afford  variety  and  enable  the  diners,  to  p'ck  the 
ripe  fruits  from  the  tree.  A  tree  in  full  fruit 
is  also  highly  ornamental,  and  might  be  grown 
by  those  who  have  no  glass .  The  possession  of 
a  glass  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded, 
however,  would  be  a  great  advantage  by  enab- 
1  ing  the  grower  to  take  the  trees  indoors  while 
i  i  bloom  in  case  of  late  frost  andyilso  to  ensure 
the  fruits  setting.  A  glasshouse'thus  becomes 
highly  advantageous  by  protecting  the  bloom, 


while  trees  in  the  open  air  arc  liable  to  have  the 
blossoms  destroyed,  thus  defeating  the  labour 
of  a  whole  year. 

Pear  Williams’  Bon  Chretien. 

On  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  centre 
sheet  is  a  well-fruited  spray  of  a  Pear  that  is 
well  known  and  largely  grown  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America.  Our  markets  are  very  largely 
supplied  with  fruits  of  thisvarietyduring  August 
and  September.  The  Jargonelle  Pear,  though 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  is  grown  in  much 
less  quantity  and  does  not  appear  so  frequently 
in  our  markets.  Our  experience  is  that  it  is 
more  successful  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain 
than  in  the  south,  probably  owing  to  the 
difference  of  climate. 

On  the  other  hand,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
likes  plenty  of  sun,  and  in  the  north  requires  to 
be  grown  on  a  sunny  wall.  In  the  south,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  grown  in  the  form  of  standards, 
bushes,  or  pyramids,  as  well  as  in  the  fan-shape 
upon  walls.  Under  skilful  management  the 
fruits  are  of  large  size  with  pale  greenish-yellow 
skin,  more  or  less  shaded  with  russet  when  fit 
to  gather.  The  flesh  is  melting  with  a  rich 
musky  flavour,  and  is  certainly  appreciated  by 
the  British  public,  considering  the  prices 
charged  for  each  fruit. 

It  keeps  in  season  only  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  so  that  it  is  an  admirable  Pear  for 
early  work,  but  must  be  used  at  once,  and  is 
always  of  the  best  flavour  when  eaten  from 
the  tree.  Those  who  intend  to  keep  a  part  of 
the  produce  as  long  as  possible  should  gather  it 
before  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  store  it  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  In  the  United  States  it  is  known 
as  the  Bartlett  Pear  and  is  highly  appreciated 
there.  No  doubt  we  would  get  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  in  this  country  provided  the 
refrigerating  apparatus  were  capable  of  keeping 
the  fruits  in  perfect  condition  until  their 
arrival  on  our  shores. 

The  tree  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  and  may 
now  be  planted.  Those  who  have  small 
gardens  should  grow  it  in  pyramid  form  and  on 
walls  ;  it  may  be  grown  in  the  fan  shape  or  as 
a  cordon,  but  unless  the  wall  is  a  high  one  and 
plenty  of  space  is  given,  the  cultivator  should 
always  ascertain  -whether  the  tree  has  been 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  Quince.  The  last- 
named  tree  produces  plenty  of  fibrous  roots 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  well  adapted  as  a  stock  for  a  large 
number  of  the  Pears,  as  it  induces  fruiting 
in  trees  that  are  yet  quite  young— say  two  or 
three  years  old. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Our  supplementary  illustration  represents  a 
Chrysanthemum  of  the  largest  size  ;  although 
the  florets  are  very  much  incurved,  curled 
and  very  compactly  arranged,  the  bloom 
measured  Sin.  in  diameter.  We  examined 
some  fine  blooms  in  October,  but  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  from  a  bloom  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rvecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  N.C.S.  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  first  three  days  of 
November.  The  florets  are  very  broad  and  of 
fine  texture,  which  causes  them  to  curl  in  the 
fashion  represented.  They  are  also  pure 
white,  with  a  glossy  sheen  on  the  back  of  the 
florets.  On  tAs  several  occasions  we  have 
seen  it  it  has  always  been  in  fine  form,  but 
particularly  at  the"  beginning  of  November, 
when  we  had  the  bloom.  The  illustration  is 
considerably  reduced  in  size.  We  feel  certain 
that  this  variety  will  be  of  frequent  occurrence 


on  the  show  boards  next  year.  Tt  is  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  and,  therefore,  likely  to 
succeed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  blooms  from  any  bud  are  good,  but 
the  plant  should  not  bo  stopped  in  spring, 
and  the  natural  first  crown  will  produce  a 
good  bloom  in  November. 


Supplementary  Replies 

BY  OUR  READERS 
To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 


Planting  Carnations. 

As  the  season  has  advanced  so  far,  it  would 
be  well  to  take  the  larger  up  and  pot  them 
into  three-inch  pots  and  place  in  a  frame, 
plunging  the  pots  in  ashes.  During  the 
winter  the  soil  can  be  broken  up,  leaving  it 
as  rough  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  adding 
some  manure.  The  end  of  March  fork  the  bed 
over  and  plant  out,  well  firming  the  ground. 
This  latter  applies  to  Carnations,  whether  in 
pots  or  beds.  In  a  soil  of  a  light  nature,  and 
the  layers  are  ready  the  early  part  of  October, 
they  can  then  be  successfully  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  but  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  wet,  it  is  always  best  to  pot  and 
winter  in  cold  frames.  G.  Waller. 


If  “  C.  W.  D.’s”  gai’den  soil  is  of  a  light 
nature  and  in  the  south  he  can  plant  out  his 
Carnations  as  soon  as  possible,  the  general 
practice  being  to  plant  them  out  as  soon  as 
the  layers  are  rooted,  so  as  to  get  them  well 
established  before  winter.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  best  to  take  them  up  and  pot  them  singly 
into  60-size  pots,  using  a  mixed  soil  of  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  mortar  rubbish.  Place  them  in 
a  frame  where  the  lights  can  be  drawn  off 
during  fine  mild  weather.  During  the 
winter  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be 
planted  must  be  deeply  dug  and  moderately 
manured.  Towards  the  end  of  March  give 
the  ground  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and  well  rake 
in  afterwards.  The  Carnations  can  be  planted 
out  18in.  apart.  Always  make  the  soil  firm 
about  the  roots.  L.  S.  Small. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Vegetables. 

There  are  two  very  important  points  which 
I  would  advise  “  W.  F.”  to  give  every  con¬ 
sideration  when  arranging  the  cropping  of  the 
alleys  of  his  newly-planted  orchard  with  vege¬ 
tables.  First,  do  not  crop  the  ground  too 
near  the  trees,  or  such  nourishment  as  the 
trees  should  have  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
vegetables ;  and,  secondly,  do  not  allow  tall- 
growing  crops,  as  Peas  and  Runner  Beans,  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  would  obstruct 
light  and  air  from  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
the  trees.  If  the  trees  are  about  20ft.  apart, 
and  whether  pyramids  or  standards,  there 
would  be  ample  room  for  a  row  of  Peas  or 
Beans  in  the  centre  of  the  alleys,  arranging 
for  B.  sprouts,  tall-growiqg  Kales,  Broccoli. 
Savoys,  and  Cabbages  in  the  order  given  from 
centre  row  to  tree  row.  If  cropping  with 
roots.  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beet  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  given.  It  would  be  wise  to  give 
the  trees  a  good  circle  of  strawy  manure  as  a 
mulch,  and  also  as  a  boundary  mark  for  other 
crops.  With  standards  the  radius  should  be 
about  3ft.,  with  bush  or  pyramids  another 
foot  should  be  allowed.  The  space  between 
the  trees  in  the  rows  could  well  be  cropped 
with  Lettuce  or  a  row  or  two  of  Strawberries. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  “W.  W.”  would  have 
benefited  his  cordons  more  by  giving  them 
a  mulching  of  manure  extending  l^ft.  from 
their  stems  instead  of  the  row  of  Wallflowers 
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quite  so  close.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
fruit  tree  roots  are  very  active  during  the 
winter,  supplying  nourishment  to  developing 
fruit  buds  for  the  coming  year’s  crop.  If  the 
buds  are  imperfectly  developed  the  crop  Will 
lack  quality  and  size  accordingly. 

A  H.  Morris. 


Renewing  Pinks. 

A  good  and  simple  method  of  renewing  and 
increasing  Pinks  is  to  lift  the  whole  of  the 
plant  and  pull  off  all  the  side  shoots,  and  on 
examination  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  lot 
of  little  roots  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  with 
safety.  This  will  be  found  an  advantage 
where  an  edge  is  to  be  made  with  them,  as 
the  edge  has  only  to  be  made  level,  and  the  line 
stretched  true  along  and  holes  made  5in. 
apart  with  a  dibble,  and  if  the  ground  is  too 
hard  for  a  dibble,  an  iron  bar  can  be  used  in¬ 
stead,  and  when  planting  is  on  fill  the  holes 
with  sandy  soil  as  planting  proceeds.  W  hen 
planting  see  that  each  shoot  is  equal  distance 
above  ground,  which  should  be  about  3in. 
The  firm  ground  causes  a  sturdy  growth,  and 
the  plants  being  close  an  edge  is  formed  at 
once,  and  when  the  plants  are  met,  which 
should  be  about  July,  each  alternate  plant 
can  be  taken  out  and  shoots  removed  as  ad¬ 
vised  above  and  run  off  in  a  frame  or  on  a 
sh’dy  border  about  3in.  apart.  There  they 
form*  roots  quickly  and  a  quantity  of  good 
young  plants  will  be  on  hand.  J.  R.  B. 


How  to  Prune  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 

Pruning  Apple  and  Pear  trees  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  the  work  for  a  novice,  especially 
if  he  wishes  to  get  the  most  fruit  from  his 
trees.  There  are  many  that  have  worked 
amongst  fruit  trees  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  if 
they  were  asked  the  reason  for  cutting  this  cr 
that  branch  off  wculd  not  be  able  to  give  a 
practical  answer.  A  novice  (if  he  is  observ¬ 
ant)  would  soon  pick  up  much  that  is  useful, 
and  by  following  The  Gardening  World 
weekly,  asking  its  editor  if  in  any  difficulty, 
would  soon  master  some  of  the  details  of  fruit 
tree  pruning.  In  the  case  of  standard  trees 
the  centres  should  be  kept  open,  and  all 
shoots  directed  to  the  open,  clear  of  each 
other,  and  not  cutting  the  tops  of  the  shoots. 
Of  pyramids,  espaliers,  and  cordons,  the 
shoots  should  be  summer  pruned  in  August  to 
four  buds,  and  to  two  in  the  winter  pruning. 
Extension  shoots  should  be  left  twelve  inches 
in  summer  and  shortened  to  eight  inches  in 
winter.  Whatever  tree  is  being  pruned,  see 
that  all  the  sun  and  air  possible  can  play 
amongst  the  branches,  then  good  results  will 
follow.  ~  G.  Waller. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Dot/lery. — For  the  last  four 
years  Mr.  T.  W.  Dollery  has  been  gardener 
to  Sir  A.  Lawson,  Bart.,  at  Bedale  Hall, 
Bedale,  Yorks,  and  is  now  relinquishing  his 
appointment  in  order  to  find  more  scope  for 
his  professional  talent.  He  has  also-  been 
gardener  at  several  other  places  in  Yorkshire, 
and  has  had  considerable  experience.  He  was 
also  head  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Lawson,  Bart., 
at  Weetwood  Grange,  Leeds.  Previous  to  that 
he  was  foreman  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  H. 
Williamson,  Bart.,  Whitburn  Hall,  Sunder¬ 
land.  Mr.  Dollery  is  quite  a  young  man,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  portrait  in 
The  Gardening  World  for  March  26th,  1904, 
page  261,  where  we  gave  a  somewhat  longer 
account  of  his  gardening  career.  He  is  now 
open  for  another  engagement,  and  we  think 
he  should  not  be  long  m  finding  something 
suitable  for  his  professional  experience. 


I  have  just  been  reading  a  summary  of  the 
lecture  on  Potatos  which  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright 
delivered  before  the  R.H.S.  on  October  24th 
last.  One  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
this  lecture  was  that  of  flavour,  and,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  Potato  of 
to-day,  I  read  with  great  interest  all  that  Mr. 
Wright  had  to  say  about  it. 

Let  me  be  candid  enough  to'  confess  I  was 
disappointed,  for,  to  my  considerable  sur¬ 
prise,  Mr.  Wright  blessed  just  where  I  had 
expected  he  would  have  pursued  an  opposite 
course.  In  other  words,  I  had  ventured  to 
hope  that,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
present  order  of  things,  he  would  have  pointed 
out  to  growers  how  singularly  deficient  in 
flavour  our  present-day  tubers  have  become, 
and  also  have  given  a  few  hints  and  details 
as  to  how  this  defect  might  be  remedied.  But 
the  task  of  preaching  FLAVOUR  (big  capitals, 
please,  printer!)  in  vegetables  is  a  thankless 
one  in  England  of  to-day,  and  the  humble 
voice  of  the  writer  can  only  be  as  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  However,  the 
Editor  always  has  a  kindly  word,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important,  a  little  bit  of  space  for 
the  man  with  a  grievance  to  ventilate.  I  have 
already  explained  what  my  (or,  rather,  the 
Potato’s)  cause  for  complaint  is,  and  am  now 
going  to  attempt  to'  convert  a  few  of  the  very 
numerous  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
to’  my  way  of  thinking. 

First  of  all,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I 
have  only  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  France, 
and  at  a  restaurant  in  Paris,  where  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  frequented  it  were  decidedly  cos¬ 
mopolitan  in  character,  I  chanced  to  get  into 
conversation  with  an  Englishman  resident  in 
France,  and  one  of  the  topics  which  we  had 
under  discussion  was  the  quality  of  French 
vegetables — more  particularly  of  French 
Potatos.  My  comment  was  that  I  had  always 
thought  them  delicious,  and  this,  he  said,  was 
no  surprise  to  him,  as  every  other  Englishman 
he  met  made  the  very  same  remark. 

Since  my  return  home  I  have  had  several 
long  talks  with  some  of  the  largest  Potato 
growers  in  my  district,  and  all  of  them  de¬ 
precated  the  idea  of  growing  Potatos  with 
yellow  flesh,  such  a®  are  in  general  cultivation 
in  France.  Directly  I  suggested  it,  each  in¬ 
sisted  that  what  the  public  required  was  a 
tuber  with  white  flesh,  and  that  if  they 
attempted  to  again  introduce  yellow-fleshed 
varieties,  the  certain  result  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  financial  loss  to  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  very  much  question 
whether  the  public  of  to-day  is  satisfied  with 
the  tasteless  lumps  of  starch  with  which  every 
market  is  glutted.  I  have  met  numbers  of 
people  who’  say  that  they  only  like  Potatos 
when  they  are  new,  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
not  hard  to  understand.  By  new  Potatos  they 
usually  refer  to  Ashleaf,  which  is  one  of  the 
few  varieties  now  grown  in  this  country  whose 
quality  is  beyond  reproach. 

Net  long  ago  I  saw  it  stated  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  that  the  decadence  of  the  English  vege¬ 
table  began  with  the  introduction  of  the 
American  varieties.  Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron — insipid  in  quality,  but  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive.  Of  course,  during  the  recent  bcorn, 
when  tubers  were  literally  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  ask  what 
the  flavour  of  Northern  Star,  Eldorado,  and 


other  much-belauded  kinds  was  like,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  one  could  not  afford  to 
taste  them.  But  the  Potato  boom  has 
declined,  and  now  that  everyone  has  once 
more  returned  to  their  senses  there  is  some 
chance  that  the  public  will  begin  to1  inquire 
a  little  more  about  the  edible  qualities  of  the 
different  varieties  before  rushing  in  to  pur¬ 
chase  them. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  real  cry  out  for  flavour, 
there  is  bound  to1  be  a  decline  in  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  white-fleshed  Potatos,  because  all 
the  best-flavoured  varieties,  from  the  Ashleaf 
downward,  are  yellow-fleshed,  and  the  whiter 
a  Potato  is  the  more  starchy  and  flavourless 
it  becomes.  The  mission  of  those  who  have 
the  good  of  the  Potato  at  heart,  therefore,  is 
to  try  and  improve  its  palat-ability.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  productiveness  is, 
of  course,  of  the  highest  importance,  but,  if 
this  alone  is  considered,  the  object  must 
defeat  the  end,  because  a  lack  of  flavour  will 
inevitably  lead  to  a  lessened  consumption. 
So  many  people  seem  to-  think  that  a  Potato 
which  will  do  to  feed  pigs  and  fowls  is  quite 
good  enough  for  human  food,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  cottagers  in  France  have  far 
better  Potatos  (as  far  as  quality  is  concerned) 
upon  their  tables  than  the  great  majority  of 
the  better  class  people  in  England. 

When  the  great  awakening  does  come — and 
come  it  will,  sooner  or  later — I  feel  certain 
that  the  prejudice  against  yellow  and  coloured 
varieties  will  disappear,  and  we  shall  once 
more  welcome  on  our  tables  many  of  those 
old  round  and  kidney-shaped  Potatos  with 
coloured  skins  which  have  fortunately  not 
entirely  dropped  out  of  cultivation  in  some 
parts-  of  Scotland.  When  this  day  does  arrive, 
the  delightful  flavour  of  many  of  these  old 
sorts  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  consumers  of 
the  present  day.  But  to  return  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  French  Potato,  which  was  really 
responsible  for  these  notes,  I  would  certainly 
recommend  readers  of  the  “  G.  W .  ’  to  try  a 
few  sorts  of  these,  and  form  their  own  opinion 
about  them. 

Belle  de  Juillet  is  one  of  the  best  ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  fit  to-  eat  before  Ashleaf,  and  will 
keep  sound  and  good  all  through  the  winter. 
The  tubers  are  thick,  almond-shaped,  and  at 
times  curved  like  those  of  a  kidney.  The  skin 
is  smooth  and,  like  the  flesh,  is  yellow  in 
colour.  The  stems  are  rather  thin,  firm,  and 
erect.  Shoots  purple,  flowers  grey-lilac.  Not 
liable  to  disease.  The  quality  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  the  tubers  very  uniform  in 
shape. 

Three  other  most  delicious  varieties  are 
Quarantaine  de  1a- Halle,  Jaune  d’or  de  Nor- 
wege,  and  Jaune  ronde  hative.  The  first- 
named  is  of  most  excellent  quality,  with 
medium-sized  tubers  of  oblong  or  almond 
shape.  Skin  and  flesh  very  yellow  ;  eyes 
hardly  visible  ;  shoots  pink  with  violet-pink 
flowers.  Rather  a  slow  grower.  The  two 
other  varieties  mentioned  are  round  yellow 
varieties,  which  do  extremely  well  on  light  soil 
or  where  the  climate  is  rather  dry. 

Of  the  superior  quality  of  these  to  our  great 
starchy  English  varieties  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  although  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  that  there  is  a  great  demand  in  this 
country  for  a  floury  Potato.  Those  who-  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  taste  a  well-made 
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Potato  salad,  such  as  is  so  often  seen  upon 
French  tables,  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make  such 
a  delicious  dish  out  of  our  dry,  white,  floury 
tubers.  In  texture  French  Potatos  are 
chestnut  like — midway  between  wax  and  flour. 
They  should  be  boiled  in  their  skins  with  a 
sufficiency  of  salt,  and  in  this  way  can  be 
served  both  hot  and  cold.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  good  cold  with  a  pinch  of  salt  or  a  little 
English  salad  dressing. 

New  there  is,  of  course,  a  per  contra.  Those 
who  study  quantity  before  quality  had  better 
let  these  French  varieties  severely  alone,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  at  all  heavy  croppers. 

They  are  also  prone  to  disease,  and  on  heavy, 
cold  soils  and  in  districts  where  there  is  not 
a  superabundance  of  sunshine  they  are  not  a 
success.  In  France  the  excess  of  sun  ripens 
the  haulm  and  gives  leaf  and  stem  a  harder 
substance  and  greater  immunity  from  disease. 


One  of  the  first  and  most  important  things 
that  you  should  do  is  to  see  that  you  get  a 
good  secretary  or  secretaries — men  who  have 
plenty  of  spare  time  at  their  disposal,  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  very  hard  for  the 
cause  they  have  so  well  at  heart.  The  secre¬ 
tary  should  not  ba  afraid  of  a  little  trouble,' 
and  if  a  member  should  be  in  any  difficulties 
as  regards  any  of  his  plants,  etc.,  visit  him, 
and  see  if  you  can  assist  and  advise  in  any 
way.  I  myself  have  just  been  over  three  miles 
on  my  bicycle  to  show  a  member  how  to  get 
rid  of  insect  pests  on  Rose  trees,  and  I  got 
two  new  members  through  doing  so1.  They 
were  two  of  his  friends  who  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time,  and,  although  I  have  got  a 
garden  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  look  after,  I 
always  endeavour  to.  find  time  to>  go  and  give 
a  little  bit  of  advice  (if  mine  is  worth  having) 
to  anyone  who  should  happen  to  be  in  a  bit 
of  trouble.  1  may  here  state  that  the  whole 
of  the  work  done  by  my  society  is  done  (and 
always  has  been  done)  quite  honorary  ;  not 
a  single  penny  has  been  paid  to  any  officer 
for  anything  he  has  done  for  the  same.  There 
is  one  more  point  which  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  and  that  is,  the  secretary, 
officers,  committee,  and  all  concerned  must 
work  harmoniously  together  ;  if  not,  you  are 
sure  to  spell  failure. 

The  society  should  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
cropped  allotment,  for  the  best  kept  garden, 
for  the  best  kept  window  box,  for  the  best 
hanging  basket,  in  fact,  for  anything  that 
tends  to  beautify  the  home.  You  should 
charge  a  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  per  annum 
(this  comes  within  the  reach  of  all),  and  give 
cue  sixpenny  ticket  for  the  spring  show,  'one 
ticket  for  the  autumn  show,  and  three  Is. 
tickets  for  the  annual  summer  show.  You 
can  well  afford  to  doi  this,  and  that  is  what 
helps  to'  get  you  a  lot  of  new  members.  You 
should  offer  special  facilities  for  members  to 
exchange  superfluous  plants  with  one  another. 
Offer  the  cottagers  a  prize  for  the  best  window 
plant  to  be  grown  in  his  window  at  home  (no 
one  with  a  greenhouse  to  compete).  This 
arouses  a  great  amount  of  interest,  and  also 
causes  a  man  to  take  an  interest  in  his  home. 

Have  a  members’  competition  eveiy  month 
(members  only  to  compete),  when  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  exhibits, 
and  give  a  silver  medal  to  the  one 
who  has  won  most  prizes  at  the  end 


A  fairly  heavy  crop  can  be  obtained  by  close 
planting,  and,  as  connoisseurs  with  private 
gardens  do  not  usually  study  the  weight  of 
everything  per  acre,  this  need  not  be  taken 
so  much  into  account.  To  ensure  success, 
select  the  lightest,  sunniest,  and  best-tilled 
piece  of  ground  in  the  garden.  Give  it  a  good 
dressing  of  bonfire  ashes  and  road  scrapings, 
and  use  artificial  manure  instead  of  that  from 
the  farmyard.  All  this  race  are  apt  to  lie 
dormant  if  planted  before  germination  lias 
commenced,  so  be  sure  to  get  the  seed  tubers 
well  sprouted  before  planting. 

The  future  of  the  yellow-fleslied  Potato  will 
be  this,  I  think :  that,  as  people  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  excellence,  it  will  gain 
favour  for  private  cultivation,  and,  later  on, 
raisers  will  get  the  same  blood  into  hardier, 
heavier-cropping  plants  for  the  market  man. 

A.  G. 


the  subjects  exhibited  ;  this  part  is  very  in¬ 
structive,  and  keeps  the  members  very  in¬ 
terested  and  well  in  touch  with  one  another. 
Be  sure  you  have  the  members’  nights  open 
for  the  public  to  come  in  free  of  charge,  as  that 
is  a  big  incentive  to'  get  new  members. 

Have  a  few  Saturday  afternoon  outings  to' 
local  nurseries,  when  your  members  will  be 
able  to  see  things  grown  as  they  should  be. 
All  this  tends  to  keep  your  members  well 
together  and  out  of  the  public-house,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all  horti¬ 
cultural  societies. 

Have  an  annual  summer  outing  to  some 
high-class  and  instructive  nursery.  This  part 
of  the  programme  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
we  hold.  Have  an  annual  members’  dinner, 
when  you  can  present  cups,  medals,  certifi¬ 
cates,  etc. ,  and  finish  up  with  a.  smoking  con¬ 
cert  ;  this  is  also  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 

When  you  hold  your  summer  show,  do  not 
charge  more  than  the  popular  6d.  admission, 
and  see  that  you  get  a  good-class  entertain¬ 
ment — something  novel,  out  of  the  ordinary, 
something  that  will  make  the  public  talk 
about  you,  and  so-  get  a  good  advertisement. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  spend  some  money,  as  you 
cannot  expect  a  good  gate  without  doing  so. 
We  take  the  credit  for  being  one  of  the  most 
original  local  horticultural  societies  in  the 
Midlands,  and  to  show  that  we  are  not  afraid 
to  speculate,  I  will  give  you  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  at  the  last  three  summer  shows  held  by 
us.  In  1903  we  had  the  yeomanry,  tent  peg¬ 
ging,  etc.  We  had  a  most  disastrous  day 
(pouring  in  torrents),  and  lost  nearly  £120 
that  year.  I  may  here  mention  that  we  met 
all  our  liabilities  in  full,  never  stopping  a 
single  penny  out  of  the  prize  money,  although 
we  had  full  power  to  do  so.  We  went  still 
stronger  the  next  year  (1904),  engaging  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Field  Artillery 
with  their  big  guns,  etc.  They  fired  the  same 
on  the  grounds,  causing  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  district ;  in  fact,  they  are  talked  about 
until  the  present  day.  I  may  say  that  in  this 
year  we  had  a  record  gate,  nearly  14,000 
people  passing  through  the  gates.  Not  at  all 
bad  for  a  young  local  society. 

This  year  we  still  had  something  novel,  a 
balloon  ascent  and  parachute  descent  by  a 
local  lady.  Of  course,  we  have  other 
numerous  attractions  besides.  By  all  means 


do  not  disappoint  the  public  ;  if  you  do,  they 
wi  11  not  support  you  another  year.  When  you 
get  your  entries  in,  be  sure  and  appoint  a 
committee  of  inspection  to  see  that  entrants 
have  got  all  exhibits  that  they  have  entered 
in  their  possession.  This  gives  your  members 
greater  confidence,  and  you  get  more  exhibits 
in  consequence.  If  you  should  be  able  to 
prove  any  deliberate  false  entry,  do  not  be 
afraid  ;  take  no  half  measures,  but  expel  the 
guilty  person  from  your  society,  and  never 
allow  him  to  enter  again.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  had  to  do  this,  but  I  can  safely  say  that 
that  action  has  got  us  a  lot  of  new  support. 
You  cannot  possibly  keep  too  keen  an  eye 
ujion  this  sort  of  thing,  because  if  there  is 
any  cheating  going  on,  you  will  lose  all  your 
best  members.  Be  firm  ;  at  the  same  time,  be 
just. 

Be  sure,  whatever  you  do,  to  keep  your  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  from  your  amateur  ones.  I 
consider  all  this  sort  of  thing  goes  a  long  way 
towards  making  new  members,  and  so  brings 
funds  to  the  society,  thus  giving  you  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  much  more  towards  pro¬ 
moting  the  study  and  practice  of  horticulture 
as  a  healthy  and  elevating  pursuit,  and  so 
beautifying  our  homes  and  surroundings.  I 
think  we  can  claim  that  our  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  our  society  is  good  when  I  state  that 
six  years  ago  wre  started  with  eight  members, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  are  between  lour 
and  five  hundred  strong  (including  about 
seventy  vice-presidents).  We  get  well  over 
1.000  entries  at  our  annual  summer  show,  and 
the  judges  have  commented  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  wonderfully  good  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  ;  in  fact,  have  stated  that  they  are 
some  of  the  finest  that  they  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  judging. 

This  short  article  is  the  first  attempt  at 
such  a  thing,  and  I  hope  my  humble  effort 
will  be  the  means  of  still  furthering  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  hobbies 
a  man  can  possibly  take  up.'  I  will  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to 
assist  or  advise  in  any  way  that  lies  in  my 
power.  W.  Maebiott. 

395,  Stratford  Road,  Sparkhill, 

Birmingham. 


The  Vink  and  its  Enemies. 


The  vine  has  many  enemies  and  some  are 
very  difficult  to  eradicate,  such  as  mealy  bug. 
Mildew  and  red  spider  also  attack  the  vine, 
sometimes  causing  destruction. 

The  vine,  when  started  into  growth,  needs 
constant  attention,  not  only  in  laying  in  the 
shoots,  but  to  keep  the  syringe  going  fre¬ 
quently  or  red  spider  soon  appears.  It  is 
essential  as  growth  becomes  more  vigorous 
that  watering  be  attended  to,  for  excess  of 
moisture  and  dryness  at  the  roots  is  a  great 
cause  of  red  spider.  I  am  afraid  also  that  it 
is  partly  due  to  forcing  Strawberries  in  the 
same  structure,  as  I  know  in  some  establish¬ 
ments  it  is  canted  on  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  usually  a  trellis  fixed  at  tire  top  of 
the  vinery  near  the  ventilators,  on  which  the 
Strawberry  plants  are  placed — a  very  good 
place,  too — but  not  for  the  vines.  Adi  goes 
on  well  until  the  Strawberry  throws  up  its 
truss  of  flowers,  when  more  ventilation  has 
to  be  given  to  keep  a  drier  atmosphere.  Red 
spider  now  very  soon  appears  on  the  Straw- 
berry.  plants,  at  the  same  time  the  foliage 
is  in  contact  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine,- 
hence  it  spreads  rapidly. 

Remedy. — Some  put  sulphur  on  the  hot 
water  pipes  ;  a  very  good  plan,  but  I  think 
if  you  take  some  unslacked  lime  and  sulphur 
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mixed  together,  and  add  small  quantities  of 
water  it  will  give  off  fumes  strong  enough  to 
eradicate  red  spider.  The  same  remedy  can 
be  applied  for  mildew,  which  is  caused  by 
ill-ventilated  houses,  and  could  be  avoided 
if  ventilation  were  properly  attended  to. 
Red  spider  can  also  be  checked  by  sponging 
the  infected  leaves  with  a  rather  strong  in¬ 
secticide,  for  it  works  about  beneath  a  thin 
web,  which  is  difficult  to  penetrate. 

Mealy  Bug. — It  is  advisable  to  hunt  for 
mealy  bug,  which  will  by  this  time  be  crawl¬ 
ing  about.  Take  a  small  camel  hair  brush 
and  use  diluted  methylated  spirits  on  the 
affected  parts,  which  will  destroy  many  of 
these  pests.  When  the  berries  are  colouring 
up  in  a  badly-infected  house  of  mealy  bug, 
some  bugs  are  bound  to  find  their  way  between 
the  berries  and  cause  a  sticky  matter  to 
appear  on  the  surface,  which  disfigures  the 
bunch  and  makes  it  unsightly  for  the  table. 

I  adopt  two  methods  in  cleansing  the 
bunches  when  in  that  condition.  Take  a 
feather,  and  by  pushing  it  between  the  berries 
the  bugs  can  be  removed.  The  second  method 
is  good,  but  perhaps  not  so  good  as  the 
former,  as  it  destroys  more  of  the  bloom. 
Take  a  bucket  of  soft  water  and  submerge 
the  bunch  a  few  times  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  afterwards  suspend  it  on  wire  to 
the  roof  of  house  for  a  day  or  two,  and  this 
will  improve  it  greatly. 

A  vinery  under  my  charge  last  year  was 
very  much  infected  by  mealy  bug.  I  tried 
the  following  method: — Having  gathered  all 
the  bunches  of  grapes,  I  took  paraffin,  a  wine- 
glassful  to  a  bucket  of  water,  adding  some 
soft  soap,  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and 
applied  it  to  the  rods  with  force  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  week,  leaving  on  full  ventilation 
day  and  night.  If  there  is  any  frost,  so 
much  the  better.  When  the  time  comes  to- 
clean  off  the  old  bark,  scrape  all  as  clean  as 
possible,  after  which  give  it  a-  good  dressing 
with  diluted  methylated  spirits  or  Fowler’s 
mealy  bug  destroyer.  I  took  also  a  piece  of 
wire  and  cleared  all  the  holes  and  crevices, 
which  I  found  on  the  old  spur,  afterwards 
filling  them  up  with  putty,  then  painted  them 
over  with  a  mixture  composed  of  sulphur, 
clay,  soot,  cow  manure,  and  Gishurst  Com¬ 
pound.  This  year,  I  must  say,  that  L  have 
only  found  two  bunches  affected  with  this 
most  troublesome  pest.  A.  C.  W . 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford. 

With  much  regret  we  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  at  his  residence,  Wem, 
Shropshire,  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year. 

The'  late  Mr.  Eckford  was  born  at  Stone- 
house,  Liberton,  Midlothian,  on  May  17th, 
1823,  and  had  a  long  gardening  career  in 
private  establisliments,  after  which  he  com¬ 
menced  seed-growing  at  Wem  on  his  own 
account.  Previous  to  this,  in  1878,  lie  entered 
upon  the  most  important  work  of  liis  life,  the 
improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  which  has 
since  then  become  the  most  popular  annual 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere.  In  July  last,  on  page  543  of  The 
Gakdenixg  Would,  is  a  full  account  of  this 
veteran  and  successful  florist.  About  that 
time  a  testimonial,  contributed  by  Sweet  Pea 
lovers  in  this  country  and  America,  was  being 
got  up,  and  was  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Eck¬ 
ford  at  Edinburgh  in  September  last,  but  he 
was  too  ill  to  attend,  and  the  presentation  was 
made  at  his  home.  The  business  at  Wem  will 
be  carried  on  as  heretofore  by  his  son,  Mr. 
■John  Stainer  Eckford. 


It  seems  a  great  question  about  growing 
Mushrooms  with  success,  as  SO1  many  growers 
meet  with  failure  and  give  up  the  attempt ; 
but  if  they  would  carefully  carry  out  these 
instructions,  I  do  not  think  they  will  meet 
with  anything  but  success. 

Considerably  great  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  growing  it,  as  it  is  sometimes 
found  that  a  bed  has  a  large  quantity  at  one 
end  and  practically  none  at  the  other,  but  I 
think  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  using 
nothing  but  manure  from  stables  where  horses 
are  corn-fed  and  very  little  physic  is  given 
the  horses,  as  this  tends  to  kill  the  proper 
spawn,  and  creates  all  other  kinds  of 
fungi.  When  the  quantity  of  manure  is  got 
together  that  is  required  for  the  number  of 
beds  you  want  to;  make,  pack  it  into  a  heap, 
shaking  out  the  longest  litter,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  shake  all  of  it  out.  A  square 
heap  is  best,  as  it  has  better  advantage  in 
keeping  the  heat.  Turn  the  heap  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days  to  prevent  violent  heat¬ 
ing  and  to  make  it  sweet  and  free  from 
ammonia.  If  the  manure  is  dry  at  the  time 
of  turning,  sprinkle  it  with  clean  water 
through  a  rosed  watering-pot,  being  careful 
not  to  give  too  much,  but  enough  to  give  it 
a  nice,  damp,  warm  condition,  or  the  fer¬ 
mentation  will  be  retarded  or  entirely 
checked. 

When  the  manure  is  practically  fit  for  beds 
outside,  select  a  rather  sheltered  position,  if 
obtainable,  from  north  and  east  winds,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Make  the  beds  in  the  shape  of  ridges, 
about  4ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  about  3ft.  high, 
and  a  foot  wide  at  the  top,  which  will  leave 
the  sides  at  an  angle  of  about  70  deg.,  and  at 
the  same  time  form  a  good  body.  Do 
not  be  led  away  with  the  idea  of  mix¬ 
ing  soil  with  the  manure,  either  in  the 
preparation  of  the  manure  or  making 
up  a  bed,  as  it  only  tends  to  weaken  the 
spawn,  which  makes  it  thready,  and  leads  to 
disappointment  in  most  cases. 

WTien  the  bed  is  made,  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  the  temperature.  As  soon  as  it  falls  to 
85  deg. ,  tread  down  the  top  as  hard  as  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can  be  trodden,  beating  in  the  sides 
with  a  spade  while  standing  upon  the  top,  so 
as  to  keep  it  firm,  then,  when  it  falls  to'  about 
80  deg.  or  75  deg.,  spawn  it,  breaking  the 
spawn  up  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s 
eggs.  Take  an  ordinary  garden  dibber  and 
dibble  holes  about  8in.  apart,  placing  the 
spawn  and  pressing  it  in  firmly  with  the  hands 
at  the  same  time.  After  this,  beat  the  bed 
again  with  a  spade  nice  and  evenly  all  over  ; 
then  cover  the  bed  with  some  old  sacks  for 
about-  five  or  six  days,  in  which  time  you  will 
find  the  spawn  has  begun  to  run.  Then  is  the 
time  to  begin  soiling.  The  best  way  is  to 
take  two  ineces  of  board  about  18in.  in  length  ; 
hold  one  away  from  the  bed  about  1-gin.,  but 
parallel,  starting  from  the  bottom,  stuffing 
the  soil  firmly  between,  continuing  upwards 
until  the  top  is  reached.  Then  beat  it  all 
over  with  a  clean  spade  as  firmly  as  possible, 
taking  care  not  to>  jar  the  soil  down  on  the 
other  side.  If  it  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
dry,  dip  the  spade  into  a  bucket  of  water 
which  -should  be  handy,  taking  care  not  to 
water  the  soil,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  spade 
and  cause  a  deal  of  trouble.  The  soil  used 
should  be  good  fibrous  loam,  well  chopped, 
but  not  sifted. 

The  bed  soiled,  cover  it  with  the  litter 


shaken  from  the  manure,  about  3in.  or  4in. 
for  the  first  week,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
overheated  ;  then  put  on  another  coat  of  about 
4in.  It  is  advisable  to  put  a  few  sticks  in 
the  bed  at  about  every  four  yards,  so  that 
you  might  easily  tell  if  the  temperature  is 
rising  or  falling.  If  rising,  take  a  little  of 
the  litter  off  for  a  few  hours- ;  if  getting  colder, 
add  more.  The  bed  being  completed,  cover 
it  over  with  mats  or  old  sacks,  which  will  keep 
it  warm,  especially  in  cold  or  windy  weather. 
If  the  bed  is-  inclined  to-  be  dry,  sprinkle  a 
little  lukewarm  water  over  it  with  a  fine-rosed 
water-pot,  but  if  the  manure  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  and  not  burned  in  the  process 
of  fermentation,  no  watering  will  be  required. 
In  winter,  especially,  take  every  care  not  to 
use  too  much  water,  as  heavy  watering  at  all 
times  is  dangerous. 

When  the  bed  is-  in  full  bearing,  a  little 
salt  in  the  water  is  well  recommended,  about 
one  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon,  as  it  feeds 
Mushrooms  much  better  than  manure  water. 
If  the  flies  or  grubs  are  at  all  troublesome, 
put  a  little  of  Jeye’s  fluid  in  water  and  syringe 
the  beds.  This1  will  be  found  to  have  great 
effect  in  destroying  the  grubs,  and  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  beds. 

E.  H.  Hallett. 


REVIEW. 


“Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms.”  A 
pocket  guide  to  British  wild  flowers-  for  the 
country  rambler.  New  edition.  By  Edward 
Step,  F.L.S.  London:  Frederick  Warne 
and  Co.,  and  New  York.  1905.  All  rights 
reserved.  In  pocket  size,  6s.  net.  ' 

The  above  is  a  new  edition  of  the  first  series 
.of  “  Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms,”  and 
runs  to  176  pp.,  including  the  index.  The 
book  does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  British  plants,  although  it  takes  in  a 
very  large  number  of  them.  The  descriptions 
of  the  principal  ones  are  printed  in  large 
type,  and  the  less  common  or  rare  plants, 
less  likely'  to  be  met  with  by  the  rambler, 
are  printed  in  small  type.  A  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  full-page  coloured  illustrations  very 
graphically  portray  the  principal  wild  plants 
to  be  met  with.  In  a  book  of  this  size  and 
price  it  is  very  rare  to  find  so  excellent 
coloured  illustrations  and  so-  many  of  them. 

The  book  should  therefore  find  acceptance 
with  those  who  desire  to-  become  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  wild  plants  which  they 
find  in  their  rambles.  Some  might  even  wish 
to  try  and  preserve  the  same  for  future  refe¬ 
rence,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  graphically 
illustrated  book  they  will  be  able  to-  attach 
to  them  their  common  as  well  as  their 
botanical  names.  The  plan  of  the  book  seems 
intended  to  commence  with  early  spring 
flowering  plants,  and  to  follow  these  up  in 
succession  as  they  come  into  bloom.  In 
speaking  of  the  Dog  Bose,  the  author  says 
that  non-botanical  ramblers  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  Field  Rose, 
the  Burnet  Rose,  and  Sweet  Brier.  Beyond 
that  he  does  not  expect  them  to  go  very  far, 
as  botanists  who  have  specialised  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  genus  have  their  difficulties.  For  that 
reason  he  only  attempts  to  describe  four  of 
the  leading  species  of  wild  Rose,  illustrating 
the  Dog  Rose. 
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Some  of  the  plants  illustrated  are  by  no 
means  common  in  the  south,  while  others 
have  to  be  sought  for  in  their  own  peculiar 
habitats.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  all  wild 
plants,  and  readers  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
the  names  of  those  tilings  which  they  are  able 
to  pick  up  in  their  rambles.  The  style  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  has  earned  for  this 
book  a  considerable  reputation.  It  is  of  handy 
size  for  the  pocket. 


- ♦ - 

Pyrus  lanata. 

The  Aria  section  of  the  genus  Pyrus  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  very  handsome  species  and 
varieties  which  are  worthy  of  places  in  the 
ornamental  garden  from  the  three-fold  advan¬ 
tages  of  possessing  showy  leaves,  dowel’s,  and 
fruits.  Of  this  number  P.  lanata,  a  Hima¬ 
layan  tree,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the 
heads  of  dowers  being  very  dne,  the  foliage 
large  and  handsome,  and  the  fruit  of  a  showy 
nature.  It  forms  a  medium-sized  tree  with 
a  bushy,  well-balanced  head,  clothed  with 
leaves  which  are  from  5in.  to  8in.  long  and 
3in.  to  4gin.  vide,  deeply  ribbed,  dark  green 
above  and  silvery  beneath.  The  dowers  are 
white,  and  in  large  flattened  heads,  the  blos¬ 
soming  time  being  late  May.  The  fruit 
ripens  early  in  September,  and  hangs  in  pen¬ 
dulous  bunches  from  almost  every  branch. 
They  are  somewhat  orange-shaped,  the  size  of 
a  large  Pea,  and  coral  red  in  colour.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  met  with  under 
the  names  of  Pyrus  majestica.,  Aria  majestica 
and  Sorbus  majestica.  Whether  planted 
singly  or  in  groups  it  is  equally  desirable, 
and  as  it  grows  as  easily  as  the  common  White 
Beam  Tree  (Pyrus  Aria)  no  one  need  hesitate 
to  give  it  a  trial.  W.  D. 


Mk.  H.  T.  Martin. — For  the  last  nine  years 
Mr.  Martin  has  been  head  gardener  to  Lord 
Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth,  and, 
owing  to  the  death  of  Lord  Leigh  and  the 
great  reductions  in  the  establishment,  he  will 
be  open  for  another  engagement  at  the  end  of 
January.  Mr.  Martin  has  a  wide  knowledge 
of  gardening,  having  previously  been  in 
several  of  the  best  gardens,  such  as  Aldenham, 
H  eston  House,  Inwood  House,  and  other  well- 
known  places.  For  some  time  he  has  been  a 
contributor  to  our  pages  on  practical  garden- 
ing,  showing  that  he  is  well  versed  in  the  art 
i  Sowing  plants.  His  practical  experience 
should  soon  find  him  another  appointment 
where  he  can  carry  on  the  work  which  he  has 
so  much  at  heart. 


Secretaries,  Please  Note. 


shall  feel  obliged  if  Secretaries 
of  Horticultural  Societies  will 
kindly  send  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  fixtures  of  Meetings 
Annual  Dinners,  Shows,  &c.,  for  1906, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  notified 
in  our  weekly  tabulation  under  the 
heading  of 

DIARY  OF  SHOWS  AND  MEETINCS. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies 
of  Annual  Reports  and  Schedules 
to  notice  in  these  columns. 


®  SOCIETY  DOINGS. 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive  particulars  oj  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  Ac,  or 
Horticultural  Societijs.  Secretaries  or  Members  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  gen  rad  ini  rest  are 
invited  to  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  of  st  umped  a  idressed 

contributors'  slips. 


N.B , — Secretaries  and  others  who  lcindly  send 
us  particulars  of  Society  Doings  are  again  re¬ 
minded  that,  owing  to  our  limited  space,  we 
cannot  insert  reports  of  shoics  and  lists  of  prize 
competitions  and  winners. 


Resolution  Negatived. 

Some  fa:nt-heart  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Stanford-le-Hope  Gardeners’  Society  proposed 
that  the  organisation  should  be  discontinued  ; 
this  on  the  ground  of  a  lack  of  interest  shown  in 
the  district.  More  courageous  counsel,  however, 
prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was  negatived. 
That  a  society  with  the  inspiring  little  woid 
“Hope”  in  their  title  should  lightly  contemplate 
defeat  would  not  be  creditable  ;  moreover,  they 
have  a  small  balance  in  hand.  Some  societies 
fight  on  even  under  the  incubus  of  a  deficit. 

A  Friend  in  Need. 

At  the  luncheon  in  connection  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bromley  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  said  that 
it  had  been  mentior  ed  to  a  certain  gentleman  in 
the  town,  Mr.  T.  C.  Dewey,  that  their  ten-guinea 
cup  had  unfortunately  gone,  or  in  other  words  it 
had  been  won  right  out,  and  was  permanently  in 
the  possession  of  the  winner.  Mr.  Dewey  said, 
“  You  go  to  my  jeweller  and  order  another  cup.” 
He  thought  when  they  had  gentlemen  who  could 
help  them  in  that  magnificent  way,  they  had 
reason  to  be  grateful.  Mr.  Dewey  was  a  friend 
in  need. 

More  “  Unequalled  ”  Exhibits. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  Stirling  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Association’s  show  said,  “  I  have  never  seen 
quality  equal  to  what  I  have  seen  at  Stirling  to¬ 
day.”  Perhaps  if  he  had  substituted  the  word 
“  superior  ”  for  “  equal”  it  would  have  been  better. 
The  exhibits  at  so  many  shows  up  and  down  the 
country  have,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
judges,  been  “unequalled,”  that  one  gets  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  word  is  being  somewhat 
abused.  That  the  Stirling  show'  was  one  of  the 
very  best  held  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  awards  the  judges  were  confronted  by  a 
most  difficult  task,  are  facts  for  which  all 
concerned  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  Oldest  in  Scotland. 

In  a  recent  number  we  mentioned  some  of  the 
oldest  horticultural  societies  in  the  Kingdom,  but 
by  an  oversight  omitted  reference  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire,  which  this 
year  celebrated  its  centenary,  and  is  in  the  proud 
position  of  being  the  oldest  horticultural  society 
in  Scotland.  Perthshire,  it  has  beeimaid,  holds 
to-day  the  premier  position  in  the  horticulture  of 
Scotland,  and  the  society  take  considerable  credit 
to  themselves  for  having  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  society’s  finances  are,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  a  healthy  state,  the  income  for  the 
year  having  amounted  to  £258  10s.  Id.  (including 
£18  11s.  5d.  from  the  previous  year’s  account', 
and  there  being  a  balance  in  hand  of  £23  Is.  Sd. 

Ambiguous. 

“  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  any  object 
worthy  of  note  exhibited  at  any  of  the  above 
meetings,”  is  the  somewhat  ambiguous  phrase  to 
be  found  at  the  encl  of  the  syllabus  of  a  north- 
country  horticultural  society.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  just  as  well  to  stipulate  the  kind  of 
object  lequired.  This  word  sometimes  has  a 
peculiar  significance.  But  we  may  be  finicking. 


Two  New  Societies 

The  cry  is  “Still  they  come.”  Recently  was 
formed  the  Silkstone  (Yoiks)  and  District  Floral, 
Horticultural,  and  Agricultural  Society,  with  Mr. 
Gill  Dyson  as  hon.  secretary  and  a  strong  repie- 
sentative  committee.  Mr.  Fullerton,  of  Noble- 
thorpe  Hall,  has  offered  to  let  a  piece  of  land  for 
allotments  and  the  park  for  a  proposed  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  show'  to  be  held  next  year. 

Now  the  good  people  of  Farnham  (Surrey)  have 
decided  to  have  a  chrysanthemum  society  of  their 
own  and  an  annual  show.  There  used  to  be  a 
very  successful  society  at  Farnham,  but  it  fell 
through  for  some  reason.  Not  only  is  there  to  be 
an  annual  exhibition,  but  it  has  been  wisely  decided 
to  hold  monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
horticultural  subjects.  It  is  these  frequent 
peiiodical  gatherings,  in  our  opinion,  which  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  anything  to  sustain  the  interest 
and  maintain  the  vitality  of  such  organisations. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  to  be  asked 
to  become  president  of  che  new  association,  and 
Mr.  A.  Reeves  has  been  elected  hon.  secretary 
pro  tem.  We  heartily  wish  prosperity  and  long 
life  to  these  latest  recruits. 

Presentation  to  a  Secretary. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Mr.  Win.  Apps  (chaiiman) 
recently  presented  Mr.  H.  S.  Stevens,  the  hon. 
secretary,  with  a  large,  handsomely-framed  por¬ 
trait  of  himself.  In  a  eulogistic  speech  Mr.  Apps 
attributed  much  of  the  society’s  recent  successes 
to  their  secretary,  who  had  worked  hard  through 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  the 
hope  v’as  expressed  that  he  would  not  persist  in 
his  determination  to  resign  the  post  he  had  so 
admirably  filled.  Mr.  Stevens,  in  accepting  the 
gift  and  expressing  his  sui prise  ar.d  gratitude  for 
the  handsome  reminder  of  the  many  friends  he 
had  made  as  their  secretary,  said  that  as  the 
committee  seemed  so  desirous  of  retaining  his 
services  he  would  withdraw  his  resignation  and 
endeavour  to  do  still  more  for  the  society  in  the 
future  than  he  had  done  in  the  past.  The  por¬ 
trait  is  an  enlargement  of  the  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  Stevens  which  appeared  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  of  October  14th  last. 

Porchester  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Porchester  (Notting¬ 
ham)  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  was  held 
at  Mapperley,  Nottingham,  on  Thursday  night, 
and  proved  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable 
function.  The  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Councillor 
A.  Cleaver)  had  been  expected  to  be  present,  but 
was  unable  to  carry  out  the  engagement,  and  in 
his  place  Alderman  C’has.  Bennett  presided.  The 
Porchester  Society  has  become  during  the  last 
few  years  a  most  important  and  flourishing 
organisation.  They  have  recently  amalgamated 
with  the  districts  of  Carnarvon.  Thornewood, 
Ilreck  Hill,  Scout-lane,  and  Birkland,  and  still 
further  extensions  are  under  consideration.  It 
was  mentioned  that  the  balance  in  hand  of  the 
society  was  now  £83  2s.  6d.,  an  increase  on  the 
year  of  £15.  The  annual  exhibition  was  a  decided 
success,  and  despite  the  dampness  of  the  season, 
the  work  of  the  exhibitors  was  iD  every  way 
excellent.  P.  G.  W. 

British  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  executive  council  of  this  association  held 
a  meeting  on  the  21st  ult.  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  when  forty-seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to  797. 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cove,  and  Mr. 
T.  G.  Baker,  nurseryman,  Wolverhampton,  were 
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elected  honorary  member#.  The  rules  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  now  in  type,  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  members,  the  branches  and 
their  secretaries,  etc.,  and  the  secretary  (Talbot 
Villa,  Isleworth,  London,  W.)  will  be  glad  to 
receive  an  early  intimation  as  to  any  change  of 
address,  etc. ,  so  as  the  first  published  list  may  be 
as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  J.  V  . 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants  at 
Dinner. 

The  eleventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh 
seed  trade  assistants  was  held  in  Ferguson  and 
Forrester’s,  Princes  Street,  on  Friday  evening, 
December  1st.  About  100  assistants  and  their 
friends  sat  down,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  A.  Scott,  Denholm, 
of  Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers,  and  the  croupiers 
were  Messrs.  P,  M.  Greig,  TV.  Tait,  John  H.  J. 
Young,  D.  Syme  Webster,  and  J.  C.  Maclure. 
The  chairman  was  supported  by  Messrs.  John 
Duncan,  Win.  Waddell,  T.  Watson  Dods,  Harry 
Erskine,  and  Tom  Alisun.  After  the  company 
had  partaken  of  a  sumptuous  repast  the  loyal 
toast  was  given  from  the  chair,  as  was  also  the 
patriotic  toast,  and  this  was  responded  to  by 
Sergeant  Kirkland.  The  toast  of  the  evening, 
namely,  “  The  Seed  Trade  Assistants,”  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Elliot  in  a  particularly 
humorous  speech,  and  among  other  things  he 
said  that  all  the  seed  assistants  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  were  a  line  jolly  lot,  and  he 
congratulated  the  principals  on  having  such  a 
fine°  lot.  Mr.  J.  C.  Maclure  replied  in  a  few 
choice  phrases,  and  said  that  the  dinner  was  a 
very  happy  send-off  to  the  busy  season,  which 
worild  soon  be  upon  them  again,  and,  although 
during  the  rush  a  few  of  the  assistants  grumbled 
a  bit, "veil,  what  about  it?  It  was  a  Scotchman’s 
privilege  to  grumble,  and  did  not  mean  very 
much.  Mr.  G.  “Watson  Dods  proposed  “The 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,’  and  Mr.  Harry 
Erskine,  in  responding,  said  that  their  trade  had 
fallen  on  bad  times  owing  to  so  much  being  sold 
by  auction  at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  actual  value. 
Mr.  Tom  Alison  proposed  “  Kindred  Societies,  ’ 
and  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Parker,  representing  Glasgow 
assistants,  responded,  and  hoped  that  all  such 
societies  would  go  on  and  prosper.  Mr.  Dobson, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Associa¬ 
tion  then  proposed  the  toast  of  “  Our  Enter¬ 
tainers,”  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Brothers  responded. 
Other  toasts  followed,  and  a  very  high  class 
musical  and  elocutionary  programme  was  carried 
through.  The  meeting  terminated  at  the  witch¬ 
ing  hour  of  twelve,  and  was  voted  by  all  present 
a  delightful  evening. 

Thomas  H.  Young,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Abbreviations  used. 

G. — Gardening  or  gardener 

H.  — Horticultural 
M.I. — Mutual  Improvement 
m.m.—  Monthly  meeting 
S.— Socieiy 

w.m.— Weekly  meeting 


A.  —Association 
Am.— Amateurs 
Clay.— Chrysanthemum 
c.m. — Committee  meeting 
Cott. — Cottage  or  cottagers 
D. — District 

Thus:  —  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottagers’  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 


DECEMBER. 

18th.— Horsforfch  G.  M.I.S.  (w.m.)  ;  Shirley  and 
D.G.  and  Am. A.  (m.m.) ;  West  of  England 
C’hry.  S.  (m.m.). 

19th.— R.H.S.  (bi-m.  exhibition  and  meeting) ; 
Croydon  and  D.  H. M.I.S.  (m.m.);  Chester¬ 
field  and  D.  Chry.  S.  (m.m.);  Hunton 
Cott,  G.  M.I.S.  (m.m.) ;  Sevenoaks  G.  and 
Am.  M.I.S.  (bi-m. nr.)  ;  Dulwich  Chry.  S. 
(m.nr.)  ;  Tunbridge  Wells  Chry.  and 
G.  M.I. A.  (nomination  of  officers),  Ore  and 
D.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.S.  (m.m.)  ;  Lough¬ 
borough  and  D.G.  M.I. A.  (bi-m.m.). 

20th.— Ide  Hill  G.  S.  (m.m.);  Wargrave  and 
D.G.  M.I. A.  (bi-m.m.) ;  Ipswich  and  D.G. 
and  Am.  A.  (m.m.). 

21st. — Lamberhurst  H.S.  (m.m.);  Wimbledon 
and  D.  H.S.  (m.m.);  Paignton  and  D.  G.A. 
(m.m.) ;  Westerbam  G.  Am.  and  Cott 
M.I.S.  (bi-m.m.). 

23rd. — Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 


The  Editor  inviles  enquiries,  which  may  cover  ™ 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies — see  -p 
Prize  Competitions.  J 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  me  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan 


of  tlicir  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  lawns,  the  character  ■  und  height  of  the  fence 
or  wall  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It  should 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  When  such 
plans  arc  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 


Questions  for  Young  Gardeners. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  Gardening 
World,  I  beg  to  ask  you  the  following  question, 
which  I  trust  you  will  answer  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  paper.  Does  the  R.H.S. 
send  out  a  list  of  questions  for  young  gardeners 
to  fill  in  at  their  own  homes,  the  same  to  be 
sent  back  for  examination  by  them,  and  if  any 
certificate  is  given  in  return  if  they  be  successful  ? 
Please  give  address  of  the  R.H.S.  (W.  M.  Todd.) 

We  think  it  very  unlikely  that  the  R.H.S. 
would  send  out  a  list  of  questions  for  anybody, 
as  they  are  not  teachers  or  instructors,  although 
they  hold  an  annual  examination  for  the  benefit  of 
different  people,  including  gardeners.  They  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  get  instruction  at  some 
local  school  or  from  some  teacher  of  horticulture 
and  botany.  Then,  some  time  in  April,  they 
hold  examinations  on  the  same  evening  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  these  examinations 
being  superintended  by  some  local  man  of  repute 
in  whom  they  can  place  confidence  to  conduct 
such  an  examination.  These  superintendents 
merely  send  the  examination  papers  to  the 
R.H.S.,  who  appoint  examiners  and  award  certi¬ 
ficates  to  the  papers  that  pass.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
London,  and  ask  for  a  form  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
aminations  for  gardeners.  This  will  put  you  on 
the  right  track  as  to  how  to  get  instruction  and 
for  the  holding  of  an  examination  in  your  district. 

Book  on  Carnation  Culture. 

Will  you  kindly  oblige,  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper,  which  is  the  best  book  on  Carnation 
culture?  (J.  H.) 

There  are  several  good  hooks  on  the  Carnation, 
some  differing  from  others  in  the  information 
which  they  supply.  A  very  good  one,  which  we 
think  would  suit  your  purpose,  is  the  “  Carnation 
Manual,”  by  several  writers,  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society.  The  second  edition,  priced  at  3s.  6d.,  is 
sold  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  llill, 
London. 

Old  Rose  Trees. 

I  have  just  removed  into  a  new  house,  and 
against  the  walls  of  the  garden  (south  and  east 
aspect)  are  a  number  of  Rose  trees  of  straggling- 
growth.  I  am  told  there  were  only  a  few  Roses 
on  them  this  year,  and  of  indifferent  quality. 
Could  they  be  improved  by  priming,  etc.,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  remove  them?  (Suburbia.) 

There  are  Roses  and  Roses,  so  that  to  prune 
them  in  the  proper  way  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  know  something  about  them  as  to  what 
class  they  belong.  We  should  advise  you  to 
wait  until  March,  when  the  weather  becomes 
more  genial,  and  then  prune  them.  We  presume, 
from  what  you  say,  that  they  are  climbing  Roses 
.of  some  sort,  and  if  so,  the  long  young  stems 
should  be  nailed  to  the  wall  and  the  oldest  ones 
cut  away,  provided  there  is  no  room  for  their 


disposal  after  they  have  come  into  leaf.  It  is 
possible,  if  you  attend  to  them  properly,  that 
tney  may  prove  Roses  that  you  fancy.  If  you 
conclude'  that  they  are  not  the  varieties  you 
admire,  you  could  then  let  us  know  and  ask  for 
the  names  of  some  Roses  of  better  quality,  say, 
next  October.  We  fancy  that  too  many  stems 
were  allowed  to  grow,  so  that  the  old  and  young 
ones  crowded  one  another.  When  that  is  the 
case  you  cannot  expect  either  good  Roses  or  many 
of  them. 

Cutting  Down  Spiraeas. 

I  have  about  eight  different  Spiraeas  in  my 
garden,  but  have  not  hitherto  cut  back  any  of 
them  excepting  Anthony  Waterer,  although  I 
think  that  all  varieties  which  bloom  late  in  sum¬ 
mer  do  well  under  such  treatment.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  a  reply  in  one  of  your  future  issues. 
(R.  Morton.  ) 

We  think  you  are  right  in  your  opinion  that  all 
Spiraeas  which  bloom  late  in  summer  may  lie 
cut  down  in  spring  with  the  full  assurance  that 
they  will  flower  well  later  than  usual  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  season.  We  should  put  it  in 
another  way,  that  all  Spiraeas  which  bloom  on 
the  current  season’s  growth  can  be  treated  in  this 
way.  For  instance,  there  are  in  cultivation  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  of  S.  japonica,  erroneously 
known  in  many  gardens  as  S.  callosa,  of  which 
Anthony  Waterer  is  only  a  form.  Then  we  have 
S.  salicifolia,  S.  Douglasii,  S.  tomentosa,  S.  Men- 
ziesii,  and  others  of  that  class,  all  of  which  may 
be  cut  down  in  March  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  make 
strong  fresh  growth  and  flower  well  at  least  as 
late  as  September.  You  cannot  expect  to  get 
plants  of  their  full  height  in  a  single  season,  but 
when  cut  down  in  this  way  they  provide  a  late 
display,  and  are  suitable  for  making  beds  of 
shrubs. 

Soot  as  a  Manure. 

What  are  the  constituent  elements  of  soot  ?  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  tell  me  whether  I  should  apply  it  to  my 
garden  soil  now  or  keep  it  for  use  ill  spring  and 
summer.  Should  the  soot  be  spread  on  the  top 
of  the  soil,  or  incorporated  with  it  (T.  S.  T.) 

Soot  may  be  largely  made  up  of  many  things, 
especially  if  there  are  portions  of  stone,  brick,  or 
mortar  in  it  front  the  chimney.  Apart  from  these 
things  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  solid  or 
unburned  carbon,  with  certain  proportions  of 
sulphur  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
Soot  is  .often  employed  to  drive  away  insects,  but 
it  his  a  manunal  value  besides  that  consists 
chiefly  of  the  small  but  variable  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  it.  When  soot  is  placed  on  the  soil 
this  ammonia  gradually  gets  converted  into  nitric 
acid,  and  then  into  nitrates  or  salts  of  nitrogen, 
in  which  form  it  becomes  available  for  the  use  of 
plants.  The  soot  should  be  kept  in  a  box  or 
barrel  or  bag  in  a  dry  place  until  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer.  when  it  may  be  employed  at  different  times 
for  the  purposes  stated.  If  allowed  to  get  wet  now 
it  would  lose  largely  in  its  ammonia  constituent. 
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It  may  be  spread  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  but  we 
should  always  point  it  in  lightly  with  a  fork,  or 
rake  it  in,  as  it  becomes  unsightly  by  making  the 
soil  appear  black. 

Improving  a  Cactus  Plant. 

I  enclose  a  leaf  of  my  Cactus.  What  can  I 
do  with  it  to  make  it  a  better  plant?  It  is  in 
bud?  (J.  W.  T.) 

You  give  ns  no  details  but  from  what  you 
say  we  presume  that  you  have  reared  your  Cactus 
plant  from  a  cutting.  The  proper  name  of  the 
specimen  you  sent  is  Epiphyllum  tnmcatum,  cr 
some  variety  of  it.  These  plants  are  usually 
grafted  on  the  top  of  the  stem  of  the  Pereskia, 
so  that  in  tne  course  of  time  they  form  little 
standards  of  drooping  habit.  We  presume  your 
plant  has  branched  from  the  base,  and  that  the 
branches  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  or  form 
a  m  ire  or  less  straggling  specimen.  The  best 
plan  under  the  circumstances  would  be  to  take 
the  strongest  stem  and  tie  it  to  a  stake  in  the 
middle  of  the  pot.  Then  all  the  rest  of  the 
branches  might  be  cut  away,  and  the  cuttings 
utilised  to  rear  young  plants.  The  single  stem 
left  will  ui  time  form  a  branching  head,  and  the 
heavier  it  glows  the  stronger  the  supporting 
stake  must  he.  We  think  a  plant  or  two  in  the 
ordinary  bush  form  would  serve  to  give  variety 
In  any  rise,  you  should  not  cot'  away  any 
branches  until  the  plant  has  completed  flowering. 
In  the  spring  time  the  cuttings  may  be  put  in 
;uiv  sandy  soil,  and  pitted  on  singly  after  they 
become  rooted.  Train  them  to  a  stake,  and 
keep  the  side  branches  off  until  the  stem  has 
attained  the  height  you  desire. 

Tulip  Leaves  turning  Black. 

Will  you  please  advise  me,  through  The  Gar¬ 
dening  Wored,  about  my  Tulips.  I  have  some 
Tulips  just  coming  up,  but  as  the  shoot  appears 
it  turns  bLack.  The  'greenhouse  is  kept  about 
50deg.  (J.  W.  T.) 

We  suspect  your  Tulips  have  been  placed  in 
too  high  a  temperature  before  they  were  properly 
rooted.  Of  course,  you  give  us  no.  information 
about  this,  which  leaves  the  matter  uncertain. 
When  first  potted  up  they  should  be  stood  out  of 
doors  covered  with  cocoanut  fibre  or  some  similar 
material  until  the  leaves  have  made  about  an 
inch  of  growth  above  the  soil  in  the  pot.  They 
should  then  be  uncovered  so  that  the  leaves  are 
entirely  exposed  to  the  light  to  prevent  them 
getting  blanched  or  drawn.  If  not  wanted  parti¬ 
cularly  early,  they  need  not  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  until  frosty  nights  oblige  you  to  place 
them  under  cover.  Even  then  you  may  teeep 
them  in  cold  frames  fully  exposed  to  light.  When 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  they  should  not  at  first 
be  subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature,  but 
gradually  raised  to  the  temperature  you  mention. 
We  should  suspect  either  that  the  plants  were 
badly  rooted  when  placed  in  heat,  or  that  the 
bulbs  were  affected  with  a  fungus  or  bacteria,  in 
which  caise  the  plants  will  presently  succumb. 
With  a  little  experience  you  can  sometimes,  detect 
that  bulbs  are  diseased  before  you  put  them  in 
the  pots,  and  such  should  be  rejected  or  kept 
separate  from  the  good  ones.  It  might  be  that 
the  bulbs  are  affected  with  the  bulb  mite,  which 
destroys  the  young  roots.  Some  of  the  bulbs 
that  are  behaving  badly  might  be  taken  up  for 
examination,  using  a  lens  or  magnifying-glass  to 
see  if  they  are  affected  with  mites.  If  so,  the 
bulbs  showing  the  malady  should  be  destroyed. 

Cineraria  Stellata. 

I  have  some  Cineraria  stellata  in  the  same 
house,  seedlings  in  the  third  leaf.  When  will  they 
flow°r.  and  will  the  same  heat  he  sufficient? 
(J.  W.  T.) 

The  plants  have  evidently  been  raised  Horn 
sred  rather  late  in  the  season.  If  you  had  sown 
the  seed  in  June  the  plants  would  have  been 
much  larger  by  this  time,  and  would  have  flowered 
in  March.  We  presume,  however,  that  if  you 
keep  your  plants  growing  and  repot  them  as  tliey 
require  it.  they  should  bloom  some  time  about 
the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
temperature  of  50deg.  is  rather  high  for  Cine¬ 
rarias  ;  about  40deg.  at  night  would  be  a  much 
more  suitable  temperature  at  this  season  of  the 


year.  The  puts  containing  them  should  also  lie 
stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  which  can  he  kept  moist. 
This  cool  bed  will  enable  thorn  to  make  much 
more  healthy  growtli  than  if  they  were  stood  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  If  you  have  no  other  house 
in  which  to  keep  them  cooler,  you  could  suspend 
shallow  trays  from  the  roof  close  to  the  glass,  on 
which  you  could  place  gravel  or  ashes  in  order 
to  keep  the  plants  cool  and  moist.  We  presume 
that  you  use  a  little  ventilation  during  the  day 
in  fine  weather,  as  that  would  certainly  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Cinerarias. 

Plants  for  Shady  Places. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  a  list  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  perennial  plants  suitable 
for  planting  in  shady  places?  We  have  several 
corners  in  the  garden  that  are  never  satisfactory, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  suggest 
something  to  improve  matters  for  us.  (C.  A.) 

Flowering  shrubs,  as  a  rule,  are  very  unsuit¬ 
able  for  shady  situations.  Most  of  them  love 
the  sunshine.  You  can,  however,  plant  Hyperi¬ 
cum  calycinum,  H.  elatum,  H.  moserianum,  and 
others  of  that  class.  The  Privets  also  succeed 
fairly  well  in  shady  positions,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Spiraea  salicifolia,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  forms  of  S.  japonica  would  also  give 
you  a  certain  proportion  of  flowers,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  happy  in  the  shade.  In  the 
way  of  perennial  plants  you  can  always  plant  the 
hardy  hulbs  provided  the  shade  is  produced  by 
deciduous  trees  as  they  bloom  before  the  leaves 
expand.  These  bulbs  include  Snowdrops,  Cro¬ 
cuses,  Winter  Aconite,  Daffodils  and  various 
Scillas,  including  S.  nutans,  S.  campanulata,  and 
other  species.  Other  flowering  plants  are  Peri¬ 
winkles,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Prim¬ 
roses.  Polyanthuses,  and  Evening  Primroses  in 
variety.  The  perennials  amongst  the  last-named 
that  you  might  employ  are  Oenothera  fruticosa, 
Oe.  f.  Y'oungi,  Oe.  odorata,  Oe.  speciosa,  and 
others  if  you  can  get  them.  Many  shady  and 
otherwise  unattractive  corners  might  he  converted 
into  beautiful  ferneries,  in  which  you  could  grow 
a  large  number  of  hardy  species,  but  if  confined 
to  British  Ferns  alone  the  varieties  are  certainly 
sufficiently  numerous  to  plant  a  fernery,  even  of 
large  size.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Royal 
Fern  Osmunda,  also  Lastraea  Filix-mas  cristata, 
Polystichum  angulare  in  variety,  P.  aculeatum, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  in  a  great  variety  of  fine 
forms,  and  Polypodium  vulgare  in  the  many  fine 
varieties,  including  the  ordinary  form. 

Green  and  Yellow  Privet. 

Three  years  ago  I  planted  a  hedge  of  green  and 
golden  Privet,  and  they  looked  well  for  two 
years,  but  the  green  variety  is  growing  too  fast 
and  smothering  the  golden  one.  How  can  I 
regulate  this’  (D.  R.  W.) 

The  golden  Privet  is  a  variety  of  the  green  one, 
and  the  latter  always  grows  too  fast  for  the 
golden  one  to  keep  company  with  it.  When  planted 
in  proximity,  and  more  particularly  when  planted 
to  form  a  hedge,  you  will  have  to  regulate  the 
relative  growth  of  the  two  by  shortening  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  green  one  just  where  they 
are  pushing  in  amongst  the  branches  of  the 
yellow.  If  this  was  done  two  or  three  times 
during  the  course  of  the  season,  and  the  golden 
one  allowed  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant,  it 
would  be  possible,  we  think,  in  a  year  or  two,  to 
have  the  green  and  the  golden  fairly  well  equal¬ 
ised.  that  is,  each  forming  about  the  same  length 
of  the  hedge  in  alternate  patches.  The  plan 
gives  variety,  but  the  green  plant  requires  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place. 

Holly  Tree  without  Berries. 

There  is  a  fine  Holly  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  which  has  been  making  fine  growth  for 
some  years  past,  but  has  never  produced  any 
berries.  Should  Hollies  hear  fruits  when  8  ft. 
high?  (T.  W.  W.) 

Some  Hollies  do  not  produce  berries  at  all. 
The  flowers  are  very  often  on  separate  trees, 
though  sometimes  stamens  and  seed  vessels  may 
be  produced  in  the  same  flower.  This  cannot  he 
ascertained  until  the  trees  bloom.  You  cfin, 
however,  get  what  you  require  by  going  into  a 


nursery  and  inspecting  the  young  trees.  You  will 
find  some  of  them  producing  berries,  while  y  t 
about  12  in.  high,  ion  should  grt  some  of  the 
berry-bearing  varieties,  and  plant  them  near 
the  one  you  have  got.  They  will  continue  to 
produce  berries  in  greater  or  less  quantity  year 
after  year  from  the  first  start. 

Watercress. 

As  I  have  a  small  stream  running  at  the  end 

my  garden,  I  should  like  to  grow  Watercress. 
How  should  I  proceed  to  work  in  order  to  ensure 
a  crop  next  year?  (L.  R.  G.) 

y  ou  could  make  a  Watercress-bed  in  the 
stream,  but,  unless  you  can  guard  it  against 
overflooding  during  heavy  rain  we  do  not  think 
the  stream  would  be  the  best  place  for  making 
the  bed.  A  far  better  plan  would  be  to  make  a 
separate  bed  of  sufficient  size  to  grow  the  quan- 
tity  of  Watercress  you  would  require.  The 
bottom  of  this  bed  should  be  a  little  below  that 
of  the  neighbouring  stream.  Then  put  in  a  layer 
of  6  in.  of  good  loam,  or  any  soil  of  a  substantial 
character  with  some  sand  in  it.  This  might  he 
raked  level,  made  fairly  firm,  and  covered  with 
a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel,  to  make  the  bed  look 
clean.  The  next  thing  would  be  to  get  cuttings 
of  W  atercress  from  some  ditch  or  stream,  if  you 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  Water 
cress,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  get  seeds  and 
raise  plants  under  glass  for  planting  out  in  the 
bed  about  6  in.  apart  each  way.  After  planting 
the  Watercress,  you  can  then  let'  in  the  water” 
always  making  sure  that  a  certain  quantity  only 
will  come  through  the  drain  or  conduit  leading 
from  the  stream  io  the  Cress-bed.  A  drain-pipe 
at  the  entrance  of  the  intake  would  provide  for 
the  amount  of  water  necessary,  and  require  no 
attention.  This  water  will  at  first  sink  into  the 
bed  until  it  becomes  fully  saturated,  after  which 
the  surplus  water  should  be  allowed  free  passage 
back  again  to  the  stream  lower  down,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  current  of  running  water  over  the  Cress- 
bed.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  in  spring,  this 
Cress  bed  will  then  give  you  a  supply  of  Cress 
all  through  the  season.  Should  the  bed  at  any 
time  become  worn  out  or  full  of  blanks,  it  would 
be  worth  while  gathering  the  cuttings,  preserv¬ 
ing  them  in  water  and  putting  some  fresh  soil  in 
the  bed.  Usually,  however,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  clean  the  bed  and  replant.  Make 
sure  that  the  water  employed  is  free  from 
sewage. 

Plants  for  Graves. 

There  are  many  readers  of  your  valuable  paper 
who  have  graves  of  relatives  and  friends  which 
they  wish  to  look  nice  all  the  year  round,  but 
who  have  very  little  idea  of  what  to  plant.  If 
you  would  kindly  give  a  few  practical  hints,  1 
feel  sure  they  would  be  very  much  appreo’ated. 
The  ordinary  graveyard  looks  particularly  melan¬ 
choly  at  this  season  of  the  year.  How  can  it 
be  improved?  What  would  you  suggest  to  plant 
now  for  early  spring  flowering,  and  how  can  a 
succession  of  bloom  be  kept  up  ?  There  are  often 
most  unsuitable  things  planted.  (C.  A.) 

We  presume  from  what  you  say  that  you 
would  like  flowering  plants,  and  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  them.  If  so,  you  ought  to  plant 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses  and  Daffodils  at  once.  If 
the  Daffodils  are  not  too  thickly  planted,  you 
could  place  Wallflowers  between  them,  which 
would  keep  up  a  succession  to  those  already 
mentioned.  The  display  might  be  continued  a 
much  longer  time  by  planting  Forget-me-Xots, 
the  most  successful  of  which,  we  think,  would  be 
Myosotis  sylvatica.  These  are  .  practically  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  but  we  are  aware  that  some 
people  like  a  continuous  display  in  summer.  If 
so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  florist  to 
fill  the  centre  bed  with  Pelargoniums  or  Fuchsias, 
or  a  mixture  of  various  summer  flowering  sub¬ 
jects:  that  would,  of  course,  entail  some  expense, 
unless  you  were  sufficiently  experienced  to  select 
the  flowers  and  do  it  yourself.  We  should  prefer 
old-fashioned  flowers,  such  as  those  above  men¬ 
tioned,  together  with  double  white  Daisies  around 
the  edges,  and  possibly  a  Rose  at  each  end  of 
the  grass.  This  might  be  the  old  Cabbage  Rose, 
or  Rose  Celestial,  or  some  of  the  white  forms  of 
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Rosa  gallica,  which  are  largely  employed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  for  this  particular  purpose. 
Two  small  Irish  Yews,  one  at  each  end,  would 
he  highly  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  or  you 
might  employ  some  of  the  forms  of  the  Lawson 
Cypress,  such  as  Cupressus  lawscniana  erecta 
viridis,  or  C.l.  Allumi,  or  the  oriental  Cypress 
(C.  orient alis). 

Narcissus  not  Flowering. 

Last  year  I  planted  bulbs  of  Narcissus  in  pots 
and  kept  them  in  a  window  indoors.  Though 
there  was  a,  plentiful  supply  of  leaves,  only  one 
or  two  flowers  appeared.  Could  you  suggest  the 
reason  for  this?  (Hampshire.) 

We  presume  that  the  pots  were  kept  too  far 
from  the  glass,  and  with  little  or  no  air,  while 
the  temperature  might  have  been  too-  high  for 
their  welfare.  This  is  a  common  failure  with 
such  hardy  plants  in  windows,  and  we  should 
advise  you  in  the  future  to  stand  them  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  and  to  ventilate  during  the 
day  in  mild  weather.  You  have  not  told  us 
what  sort  of  treatment  you  gave  them  to  com¬ 
mence  with.  After  being  potted  up,  they  are 
usually  covered  with  coal  ashes,  cocoanut  fibre, 
or  something  of  that  sort  until  they  have  com¬ 
menced  growth.  The  mistake  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  up  through 
the  fibre  before  the  pots  are  uncovered.  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  it  draws  up  the  leaves  unduly.  If 
this  does  not  apply  to  your  Daffodils,  then  we 
should  say  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  want  of 
light  and  air. 

Tomat03  in  Pots. 

Some  time  ago,  you  gave  a  picture  of  Tomatos 
in  pots  or  tubs  standing  near  the  house.  Please 
give  me  some  directions  how  this  can  be  done. 
(Raymond.) 

Tomato  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  second 
or  third  week  of  March,  in  heat,  and  potted  off 


singly  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  the  first 
rough  leaf.  They  should  have  plenty  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  with  a  fair  amount  of  heat,  so  as  to  keep 
them  growing  steadily  and  sturdily.  They  should 
be  hardened  off  by  placing  them  for  a,  time  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  standing  them  out  of  doors  about 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June.  They 
might  be  stood  out  earlier,  provided  the  weather 
is  mild,  but  at  first  they  may  be  stood  in  a 
sheltered  place  until  the  weather  does  become 
mild.  Pot  them  on  as  they  require  more  room, 
stake  them,  and  keep  them  to  a  single  stem. 

Seed  Potatos. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  issue 
where  I  can  obtain  some  seed  Potatos  Duchess 
of  Cornwall  mentioned  in  last  issue,  and  oblige. 
(A.  Bywater.) 

The-  article  which  you  have  just  been  reading 
contains  the  name  and  address  of  the  Potato 
grower  from  whom  you  may  obtain  seed.  Various 
other  seedsmen,  however — in  fact,  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones — would  have  this  variety  of  Potato,  or 
could  procure  it  for  you.  You  should  name  it 
Kerr’s  Duchess  of  Cornwall  when  making  inquiries 
about  the  same. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(E.  T.)  1,  Adiantum  Ghiesbreghtiii ;  2,  Adian- 
tum  Pacottii ;  3,  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  inci- 
sum ;  4,  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  5,  Selaginella 
cuspidata  emiliana;  6,  Lastrea  aristata  variegata. 
— (H.  Hedges)  The  flower  and  leaf  were  those  of 
Columnea  schiedeana. — (R.  O.  N.)  1,  Aralia  ele- 
gantissima;  2,  Aralia  Rerchoveana;  3,  Aralia 
Veitchi  gracillima ;  4,  Aloe  mitraeformis. — 

(H.  M.)  1.  Pteris  C'hildsii;  2,  Pteris  tremula;  3, 
Pteris  Wimsettii;  4,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineala ; 
5,  Asplenium  flaccidum ;  6,  Adiantum  formosum. 
— (C.  C.  L.)  1,  Eupatorium  ripanum  ;  2,  Acacia 
armata ;  3,  Acacia  riceana ;  4,  Senecio  Petasitis  ; 
5,  Carex  brunnea  variegata. — (T.  A.)  1,  Daphne 


odora  ;  2,  Daphne  oleoides ;  3,  Olearia  argophylla, 
the  Musk  tree. 


This  Insurance  Is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  tbe 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed,..  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address..  _. . . . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  Insurance  la  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  should  be  made. 
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TflO?W.ROBM. 

DENMS  IRONFOUIJDRY, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


The  Boiler  for  Amateurs. 

KINNELL’S  PATENT 

“HORSE-SHOE.” 


Burns  from  10  to  20  hours.  Over  20, 000  in  use. 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  two  years  in  succession  for 
Heating  A  pparatus. 

Best  and  most  economical,  therefore  cheapest. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  plans  and  estimates  free 
on  receipt  of  particulars  to 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON. 


ANTHRACITE 

Direct  from  Colliery. 

Apply  Proprietor, 

ESSERY,  SWANSEA. 

Established  1848. 


PATENT  WROUGHT=IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


AND 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 

GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  etc. 

Special  Boilers  made  to  order.  Estimates  given. 

THOMAS  QREEN~&~S0N,  Ltd., 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  NORTH  ST.,  LEEDS, 

AND 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  No.  14. 


APPARATUS. 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES  • 

AND 

CONSERVATORIES. 

Best  and  Cheapest ;  will 
bum  12  hours  without 
attention. 

Estimates  for  complete 
apparatus  for  any  sized 
house  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Before  ordering  else¬ 
where,  send  me  your 
particulars. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS, 

Heating  Engineer, 

STOURBRIDQE. 


THE  “LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE  HEATINC 
FOR  SMALL  CREENHOUSES. 

No.  1,  to  heat  60  feet  of  4-ineh  pipe  ..  £2  12  0 
No.  2,  „  100  „  „  ..  3  15  0 

No.  3,  „  200  „  „  ..500 

ALSO  Larger  Hises.  Complete  Apparatus  from  £4  8  0 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimonials  Free. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Horticultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE 

London  Office ;  122.  Victoria  st.,  Westminster,  s.w. 


December  23,  1905. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“  The  horizontal  snn. 

Broad  o’er  the  south,  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon.”— Thomson. 


Where  the  selection  is  larger  and  covers  a 
large  range  of  colours,  and  consists,  perhaps, 
of  but  a  plant  or  two  of  each,  then  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  the  grand  feature  of  the 
plants  that  Chrysanthemums  should  make  in 
the  open. 


-  -  N 

that  consists  of  a  poor  meagre  top  not  larger 
than  a  mop.  A  well-grown  standard  has  a 
certain  air  of  quaintness,  and  of  that  formality 
and  old  fashion  that  is  so  great  a  charm. 
Another  point  in  their  favour  is  the  fact  that 
where  grown  with  bush  form  intermixed,  a 
closer  planting  can  be  effected. 


vwv  NOTICES, 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Qarden  Decorative 
etc.,  etc. 


XX. 

How  to  Treat  Early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

“  I  have  been  envying  your  out-of-door 
Chrysanthemums  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
August !  ”  someone  said  to  me  not  long  since, 
and  added  that  he  wished  he  knew  exactly  their 
method  of  growth.  This,  after  all,  is.  simple 
enough  ;  and,  as  at  the  present  time  their  treat¬ 
ment,  so  to  speak,  commences,  it  may  be  that  a, 
few  words  will  prove  useful  to  the  readers  ot 
The  Gardening  World. 

The  method  of  cultivation  is  followed  with 
two  ends  and  aims  in  view — first,  the  greatest 
possible  decorative  effect  in  the  garden,  so  that 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  may  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  characteristic  feature  throughout  the 
autumn  of  brilliant  and  decided  colouring  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  may  be  in  full  beauty 
as  early  as  one  can  manage  it,  that  they  may 
yield  that  long  season  of  flowering  of  which 
they  are  capable  before  there  is  evil  to  be  feared 
from  frosty  nights.  To  achieve  the  first  end, 
the  selection  is  sternly  limited  to  varieties  that 
are  pure  and  decided  as  to  colour,  free 
bloomers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  weathcr-proot. 


Taking  the  Cuttings. 

At  the  present  time  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  and  the  tops  will  have  been  cut  off.  The 
best  thing  to  do  now,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
done,  is  to  lift  the  old  stools,  pot  them  up,  and 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  or,  for  preference,  a  cold 
house.  For  the  after  result  of  securing  an  early 
flowering  season,  I  find  the  cuttings  must 
grown  right  away  through  in  a  healthy  &nd 
sturdy  manner  ;  weakly  drawn-up  plants  will 
never  give  a  tithe  of  the  satisfaction  of  those 
which  have  been  robust  from  their  earliest 
days.  Once  under  cover  the  young  shoots 
make,  in  many  cases,  sufficient  growth  to  yield 
cuttings  all  through  January.  I  never  think 
of  giving  these  cuttings  the  least  help  iu  the 
way  of  heat  other  than  sun  heat.  If  space  can 
be  spared ,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  each  one 
separately  in  a  small  pot ;  if  not,  put  round  the 
sides  of  larger  ones,  and  they  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  still  in  the  cold  house 
or  frame.  Of  course,  the  rooting  will  be  a  slow 
business,  but  what  matter  ?  there  is  ample 
time,  and  no  need  at  all  for  hurry.  The  soil 
used  may  be  a  light,  rich  loam,  and  during  the 
process  of  rooting  should  be  kept  just  moist. 
So  much,  then,  for  present  treatment,  but  I 
may  add  here  that  Horace  Martin,  Goachers 
Crimson,  Emperor  of  Russia,  White  Quintus, 
Queen  of  the  Earlies,  Crimson  Mane  Masse, 
Carrie,  and  Mytchett  Beauty  make  an  excellent 
selection  for  massing.  I  myself  prefer  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  white  varieties  and  trust  to  a 
vivid  and  characteristic  mass  of  the  typical 
autumn  colouring—  that  is,  yellow,  crimson,  and 
red -bronze. 

Old  Stools. 

Where  it  is  thought  to  be  too  much  trouble 
to  lift  the  old  stools  it  is  well  to  throw  a  little 
light  litter  round  about  them,  and  then  to 
secure  the  cuttings  from  the  open  as  soon  as 
may  be  If  by  any  chance  the  old  plants  have 
been  affected  with  “  rust ”  it  is  far  better  not  to 
attempt  to  propagate  from  them,  simply  to 
throw  them  away  and  secure  cuttings  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  real  need  for  it, 
hut  I  certainly  like  to  throw  away  all  old  plants 
once  in  four  or  five  years  and  secure  a  fie.-  h 
stock,  even  if  it  is  of  the  same  varieties  over 
again. 

A  Necessary  Operation, 

The  time  has  come  to  put  in  the  Briers  for 
future  budding.  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  greater  use  of  standards.  In  small 
gardens  especially  they  are  useful  .and  as  the 
present  fashion  is  to  plant  large  beds  ot  Boses, 
certainly  the  effect  is  finer  if  with  the  generous 
proportion  of  busb  Roses  there-  be  mixed  & 
certain  number  of  standards  and  half  standards. 
There  is  a  delightful  sense  of  luxuriance  in  a 
huge  head  on  one  straight  rigid  stein  and— be 
it  said — no  standard  is  worthy  to  he  grown 


China  or  Monthly  Roses. 

In  previous  letters  I  have  recommended 
various  selections  of  Roses,  but  so  far  I  have 
not  called  attention  to  the  charming  and  new 
China,  or  Monthly  Roses.  These  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  novice,  as  they  require  the  simplest 
cultivation,  are  wonderfully  decorative  in  the 
mass,  and  yield  blossom  over  a  long  period. 
La  Comtesse  de  Cayla  is  really  a  brilliant  crea¬ 
tion,  bright  rose  pink,  shading  to  buff,  and 
yielding  an  abundance  of  bloom  ;  it  is  a  variety 
strongly  to  be  recommended,  so  too  are  Aurore 
and  Alice  Hamilton.  Do  not  expect  a  first-class 
bloom  from  Roses  of  this  type — they  are  what 
they  are,  and  beautiful  at  that,  but  the  novice 
is  too  prone  to  expect  from  them  flowers  of  a 
texture  and  form  of,  say,  a  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  or 
a  Mildred  Grant.  Roses  in  pots  that  are  to  make 
a  display  in  the  conservatory  may  be  brought 
in  now  from  the  cold  house  and  given  heat, 
preferably  not  more  than  55  deg.  The  pots 
should  not  stand  crowded  together  too  cl  osely 
and  plenty  of  air  and  light  must  reach  them  so 
that  no  signs  of  mildew  appear. 

F.  M.  Wells. 


NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
go  to  press  early  with  the  number  of 

“Gardening  Ulorld” 

_ dated  DECEMBER  30th,  1905. 


Advertisements  should  be  sent  as  early  as 
possible  to  ensure  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  for  that  issue  can  be  received  or 
altered  after  first  post  on. - 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  21st. 


A  Rare  “  Garden  ”  Manuscript. —A  fine 
“  Garden”  MS.,  the  “  Livre  de  Rustican”  of 
Pierre  de  Crescences  or  Cr  oh  tens,  written  on 
293  leaves  of  vellum,  17m.  by  13iu..  by  a 
French  scribe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
recently  sold  at  Christie’s  for  £2.600. 

Sir  William  T.  Thiselton-Dter,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  resigned  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  had  been  director  since  1885, 
and,  previous  to  that,  he  was  assistant-director 
under  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  from  1875  to 
1885.  According  to  the  “  Times."  he  is  to  be 
succeeded  in  tlie  directorship  of  the  Ro^  a 
Gardens.  Ivew,  by  Lieut.-Col  Datid  Plain, 
who  was  for  some  time  Curator  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Herbarium,  while  in  1895  he  became 
professor  oi  botany  at  tlie  Medical  College 
there,  as  well  as  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Hardy  Flower  Combinations. — In  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  The  Gardening  World  I  have 
pointed  out  the  value  of  massing  herbaceous 
perennials  in  beds  as  opposed  to  the  usual  way 
of  filling  these  beds  with  more  or  less  tender 
plants.  When  one  considers  the  enormous 
number  of  hardy  perennials  (tall,  dwarf,  and 
creeping),  embracing  dowers  of  every  hue,  one 
is  surprised  that  combinations  are  not  more 
freely  carried  out.  It  may  Be  urged,  of  course, 
that  the  period  of  flowering  with  each  species 
or  variety  is  short,  and  that  a  continuous  show 
for  two  months  or  more,  as  with  Geraniums  or 
Begonias,  is  preferable.  Nevertheless,  with  a 
little  selection  and  arrangement  a  continuous 
and  effective  display  is  possible  over  a  long 
period. 

A  delightful  bed  maybe  formed  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  Gypsophila  paniculata  and  Gladioli  of  almost 
any  colour,  but  red  or  scarlet  for  preference. 
Quite  early  in  summer  the  Gypsophila  will  be 
beautiful  in  its  feathery  lightness,  and  the 
latter  will  form  a  lovely  setting  to  the  stately 
spikes  of  Gladioli. 

Another  pretty  combination  is  that  of  the 
Swan  River  Daisy  with  Aster  Thomsoni,  the 
former  is  of  course  an  annual,  but  the  latter  is 
one  of  our  best  perennials,  flowering  early  and 
until  cut  down  by  frost.  The  blue  of  the  Daisy 
is  very  close  to  that  of  the  Aster,  and  the  two 
make  a  pretty  effect.  Another  effective  com¬ 
bination  has  again  Gypsophila  for  a  ground 
work,  and  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  the  scarlet 
Martagon  rising  amid  its  airy  panicles  ;  a  truly 
charming  effect 

One  can  continue  multiplying  such  instances 
without  end  :  beds  of  Daffodils  succeeded  by 
Phloxes,  or  other  showy  herbaceous  plants 
which  will  soon  hide  the  dying  leaves  of  the 
bulbs  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  a 
small  garden,  which  is  subjected  to  an  upheaval 
twice  yearly,  would  be  far  more  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  certainly  quite  as  effective,  if 
at  least  a  number  of  beds,  or  even  a  border, 
were  furnished  with  perennials  after  the  manner 
I  have  suggested.  B.  W.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. —  Quite  the  large  majority  of 
gardeners,  both  ju'ofessional  and  amateur, 
now  pride  themselves  on  the  cultivation  of 
large  specimens,  not  only  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  but  equally  so  for  home  use,  and  I 
venture  to  say  when  well  grown  and  properly 
harvested  these  are  in  every  way  superior  to 
the  large  importations  which  are  annually 
made  from  foreign  countries.  But  these  can 
only  be  produced  satisfactorily  by  sowing  the 
seed  early  under  glass.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  even  among  our  most 
experienced  and  successful  cultivators  as  to 
dates  for  starting  the  seed,  varying  as  much 
as  from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  middle 
of  February,  but  very  much  depends  on  the 
district  and  the  convenience  one  has  at  hand ; 
but  there  is  one  most  important  point  to 
observe — namely,  that  once  the  seed  is  sown 
no  check  must  be  allowed  to  impede  their 
progress  till  the  time  for  planting.  From  the 
first  week  till  the  middle  of  January  is  the 
time  I  recommend,  but  preparations  should 


now  be  made ;  everything  should  be  got  in 
readiness,  such  as  repairing  and  making  new 
boxes,  cleansing  the  crocks  which  are  to  be 
used  for  drainage,  and  preparing  and  mixing 
the  soil.  Most  of  this  work  can  be  done 
during  wet  days,  so  that  everything  is  in 
readiness  for  the  appointed  time.  A  suitable 
compost  will  be  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam, 
one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  horse  droppings; 
the  two  latter  should  be  passed  through  a 
quarter-inch  mesh  sieve.  Add  sufficient  road 
grit  to  render  it  sufficiently  porous  for  water 
to  pass  freely  through  it,  as  the  soil  at  all 
times  requires  to  be  very  firm  for  Onion 
culture. 

Leeks. — For  the  earliest  supplies  some 
seed  should  be  sown  on  the  same  date,  and 
when  extra  fine  specimens  are  required  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  60-sized  pots,  placing 
three  or  four  seeds  in  the  centre;  cover  to 
the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  thin 
to  one,,  the  strongest,  when  large  enough. 
The  same  kind  of  compost  will  answer  as  for 
Onions,  but  will  not  require  to  be  made  so 
firm. 

Hotbeds. — Ill  nearly  every  garden  what  is 
known  as  hotbeds,  which  means  placing  to¬ 
gether  fermenting  material,  generally  con¬ 
sisting  of  freshly  formed  leaves  and  stable 
litter,  are  made  up  from  now  onwards  till  the 
eDd  of  March  for  forcing  early  vegetables  such 
as  Asparagus,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  the  like,  and  now  is  perhaps 
the  best  time,  as  if  properly  made  the  heat 
will  be  well  retained  for  many  weeks.  The 
great  danger  generally  is  getting  in  the  crops 
in  too  big  a  hurry  before  the  rank  heat  has 
escaped.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Some  Ornamental  Conifers.  — Although 

these  are  not  nearly  so  popular  in  gardens 
to-day  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  yet  many 
are  unquestionably  of  great  beauty,  and  in  a 
well-arranged  shrubbery  they  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  or  for  single  specimens  on  grass  many  are 
well  adapted.  They  also  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  a  garden  in  winter,  when  they 
are  perhaps  most  noticeable  and  most  admired, 
as  they  come  before  us  more  prominently  when 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  bare.  There  is 
a  very  great  variety  of  Conifers,  and  much 
difference  is  to  be  seen  both  in  the  form  of 
growth  and  in  the  colour,  and  while  some  of 
them  assume  almost  gigantic  proportions  when 
allotted  sufficient  space,  others  are  of  medium 
or  small  growth  and  well  suited  for  some  of 
the  best  positions  in  a  wrell  kept  shrubbery. 
Conifers  will  succeed  in  the  majority  of  soils, 
but  it  must  be  w'ell  drained,  as  stagnation  at 
the  roots  is  fatal  to  them,  and  though  some 
appreciate  hard  pruning,  and  can  be  clipped 
into  a  variety  of  shapes,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  once  they  have  lost  a  limb  it  cannot  be 
replaced. 

The  Cupressus  section  include  many  of  the 
most  ornamental  and  suitable  for  general  culti¬ 
vation,  and  those  mentioned  can  be  relied  on  to 
succeed  well  if  the  conditions  noted  above  are 
considered.  Cupressus  lawsoniana  makes  a 
handsome  specimen  of  splendid  shape,  and  is  a 
most  intense  green  colour.  Its  variety  lutea  is, 
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perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  Conifers  we  hav  e 
being  a  beautiful  golden-yellow  colour  through¬ 
out,  which  it  retains  in  excellent  condition  all 
through  the  year.  C.  macrocarpa  lutea  makes 
an  upright  small  tree,  also  a  fine  golden  colour. 
Several  Conifers  possess  a  remarkable  blue 
colouring  not  seen  in  any  other  shrub,  and  one 
of  the  best  is  C.  Triomphe  de  Boskoop.  C 
Allumii  also  possesses  the  same  marked  feature. 
Another  beautiful  shrub  which  has  glaucous- 
blue  coloured  tips  to  the  shoots  is  Abies 
pungens  glauca.  This  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
ornamental.  Cedrus  Deodora  is  also  a  most 
pleasing  colour,  and  in  addition  has  a  graceful 
semi-pendulus  habit.  Juniperus  chinensis 
aurea  is  golden  in  colour  and  of  upright  growth, 
well  suited  for  small  gardens.  A  pleasing 
variegated  kind  is  Juniperus  Sabina  variegata, 
which  colours  well  in  shady  places,  and  is 
useful  for  pegging  idown.  Cupressus  nutka- 
tensis  variegata  makes  a  beautiful  specimen, 
the  colouring  and  habit  being  especially  good. 
Others  that  would  give  an  increased  variety 
are  Retinospora  plumosa  and  the  golden  form, 
R.  squarrosa,  R.  filifera,  and  R.  f.  aurea,  Thuya 
occidentalis  lutea,  Torreya  grandis,  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  of  excellent  habit,  and  Crypto- 
meria  elegans.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Border.1, 

We  have  now'  arrived  at  a  time  of  year  w'hen 
there  is  but  little  of  interest  in  the  hardy  fiow'er 
borders,  but  the  enthusiastic  cultivator  who  is 
on  the  look  out  for  desirable  new  cr  rare  plants 
to  add  to  his  collection  another  year  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  looking  through  the  various 
lists  and  noting  anything  special  that  they 
contain.  To  the  amateur  and  to  the  expert 
this  selecting  of  new  subjects  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases,  though  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
somew'hat  disappointed  with  the  results  after 
some  have  grown  and  flowered,  but  this  only 
adds  to  the  value  of  those  w'hich  have  proved 
worthy.  Now  some  lists  of  hardy  plants  may 
give  very  glowing  descriptions  to  rarities,  but 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  are  ahvays 
going  to  make  good  border  plants,  so  that  by 
giving  a  few  of  the  very  best  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  I  shall  hope  to  be  of  service  to 
some  readers  who  may  not  have  seen  them. 

I  have  before  mentioned  Anchusa  italica 
superba,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  finer  hardy  plant.  It  grows  from 
4  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height  and  as  far  through,  and  the 
striking  rich  blue  flowers  are  produced  with 
great  profusion  from  spring  till  autumn.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cutting  up  the  roots  into 
lengths  of  2  or  3  in.  and  inserting  in  good  soil. 

Senecio  clivorum  is  a  striking  plant  from 
China  with  large  heads  of  golden-yellow' flowers^ 
about  5  ft.  in  height,  and  is  well  suited  for  the 
back  of  the  border  or  by  the  waterside.  For 
the  front  of  the  border  or  the  rock  garden 
Adonis  amurensis  plena  is  excellent,  having 
very  ornamental  foliage  and  large  double 
yellow  flowers. 

Aconitum  Wilsonii  is  a  fine  addition,  with 
large  deep  blue  flowers  on  steins  5  ft.  high. 
Thalictrum  Delavayi  is  a  charming  plant  grow¬ 
ing  4  ft.  high,  and  has  reddish  foliage  in  a 
young  state  and  a  profusion  of  purplish-rose 
flowers. 

Astilbe  Davidii  is  another  handsome  Chinese 
plant,  growing  5  ft.  high,  with  long  reddish- 
purple  panicles  of  flowers.  A  group  in  the 
border  of  Betonica  spicata  robusta  produces  a 
good  effect  as  it  grow's  about  18  in.  high  and 
has  large  spikes  of  rosy-pink  flowers.  Aster 
sub-caeruleus,  with  bright  mauve  flowers,  2  in. 
across  and  20  in.  in  height ;  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  King  Edward  VII.,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ;  Iucarvillea  grandiflora  with  very  beauti 
ful  flowers  ;  and  Campanula  versicolor  with 
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curious  pale  blue  and  purple  flowers^  should 
also  be  included  where  the  most  striking  and 
desirable  hardy  border  plants  are  sought  alter. 

A.  hi.  1  • 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.— Sometimes  one 
meets  with  this  excellent  species  in  flower- 
garden  arrangements,  but  seldom  under  glass. 
The  plant  is  a  robust  grower,  and  attains  to 
a  height  of  2ft,  or  3ft.  Its  lemon-coloured 
flowers  are  borne  profusely  on  arching  stems 
well  above  the  leafage,  and  when  well  grown 
it  is  a  charming  subject  for  the  greenhouse. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  in  autumn,  and  these 
should  be  inserted  several  in  a  pot  and  placed 
.  in  a  close  frame.  When  rooted,  keep  on  a 
shelf  near  the  roof-glass  of  the  cool  green¬ 
house  for  the  winter.  Early  in  February  pot 
off  singly  into  60’s  and  grow  on  gently  in  a 
like  position  until  genial  weather  occurs,  when 
a  frame  will  answer  best.  One  more  shift 
into  48’s  or  32’s  will  be  necessary,  and  the 
leading  shoots  should  be  kept  pinched  for  a 
few  weeks  to  induce  a  bushy  habit.  This 
species  is  more  tender  than  the  shrubby  kinds, 
and  will  not  withstand  cold-frame  culture 
during  winter. 

Pelargoniums — If  not  already  done,  these 
should  be  finally  shifted  into  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  flower — viz.,  32’s.  Pinch 
out  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots,  and 
rub  off  all  weakly  ones.  When  well  re-estab¬ 
lished,  afford  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure,  and  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  to 
prevent  undue  drawing  of  the  young  growths. 
These  plants  are  well  known  to  be  liable  to. 
attacks  of  green  aphis,  and  frequent  fumiga¬ 
tions  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  check. 

Bouvardias. — These  should  now  be  partially 
rested  by  withholding  water,  and  a.s  the  foli¬ 
age  decays  lay  the  plants  upon  their  sides 
under  a  temperate  house  stage  for  a  few 
weeks.  Repotting  should  take  place  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  the  plants  introduced  to  a  genial 
warmth  to  break  them. 

Sweet  Peas. — This  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seed  for  producing  plants  for  early  flowering 
under  glass  in  advance  of  the  earliest  out  of 
doors.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  five  in  a  60- 
sized  pot,  or  in  boxes,  using  light,  rich  soil. 
Repot  and  stake  early  in  the  year,  and  aim 
at  keeping  the  plants  dwarf  and  robust, 
avoiding  the  use  of  fire-heat  as  much  as 
possible.  K.  M. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoors. 

Gooseberries. — In  many  gardens  the  birds 
prove  so  troublesome  in  knocking  out  the 
buds  during  winter  that  the  pruning  is  delayed 
as  late  as  possible,  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
sure  to  be  enough  left  for  a  crop  ;  but  nothing 
is  sure  if  they  once  make  a  start  on  them. 
The  better  policy  is  to  get  the  necessary 
pruning  done  now,  and  devise  some  means  to 
prevent  the  tits  or  sparrows  from  meddling 
with  them.  Here  we  either  syringe  the 
bushes  with  clear  water  and  dust  them  while 
wet  with  soot  and  lime  that  has  been  passed 
through  quite  a  fine-meshed  sieve,  or  make 
the  same  into  a  liquid  with  the  addition  of  a 
pint  of  quassia  extract  to  every  4  gallons  and 
syringe  each  bush  with  it,  choosing  a  bright 
day  for  the  job,  this  to  be  repeated  twice  or 
even  thrice  during  the  next  few  months  if 
found  to  be  washed  off.  Others  rely  on  black 
cotton  wound  over  the  tops  of  the  bushes, 
which  certainly  scares  the  birds  to  some 
extent  and  is  easily  cut  in  spring  with  a  pair 


of  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife  as  soon  as  all 
danger  has  passed  and  food  getting  more 
varied  and  plentiful  for  the  feathered  tribe. 
Study  the  habit  of  each  bush,  and  thin  out 
accordingly,  as  some  grow  erect,  while  other 
varieties  are  more  inclined  to  spread  or  of  a 
pendulous  nature.  The  finest  fruits  are  borne 
all  along  the  shoots  made  the  past  summer, 
but  require  a  distance  of  8in.  to  lOin.  from 
each  other  so  that  the  hand  can  be  easily 
worked  while  gathering.  Spur  back  to  within 
an  inch  of  their  origin  all  surplus  growths  ; 
those  reserved  should  be  slightly  shortened  if 
over  18in.  in  length.  Out  clean  out  all  shoots 
emanating  from  the  base,  and  here  and  there 
an  exhausted  shoot  if  the  bushes  are  of  much 
age,  and  reserve  a  stock  of  cuttings,  which 
should  be  cut  close  to  a  joint,  and  all  eyes 
except  three  or  four  at  the  top  cut  out,  so  as 
to  have  a  clean  stem  of  6in.,  each  cutting  to 
be  lOin.  or  12in.  in  length  when  finished,  and 
set  in  the  ground  6in.  apart.  Currants  re- 
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General  Conditions.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Kegular 
paid  contributors  to  The  Gardening  World, 
or  other  gardening  journals,  are  debarred 
from  entering,  but  occasional  contributors 
may  eoniDete.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  appear  on  each  article  sent 
for  competition.  The  Editor’s  decision  is 
final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce, 
in  any  way,  any  article  or  photograph  sent 
for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES 


A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “Competition,"  and  post  not  later  than 
the  Monday  fol'owing  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “The 
G.W.  Enquire  Within"  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Skillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour, 
protecting  plants,  or  a  garden  utensil  which 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch 
must  accompany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF 

LAST  WEEK’S  COMPETITIONS 

We  have  now  a  large  number  of  articles  on 
hand  in  the  ‘ 1  Readers’  Competition,*’  and 
desire  our  correspondents  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
before  sending  more  articles  for  this  compe¬ 
tition,  until  we  can  find  space  to  publish  those 
already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind  readers  when 
they  can  send  more  competitive  articles.  The 
other  competitions  are  still  open. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers'  Competition  last 
week  was  awarded  to  “  A.  C  W."  for  his 
article  on  “  The  Viue  and  Its  Enemies,’’  p.  9til. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary .  reply  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Morris "  for  his  article  on 
“  Fruit  Trees  and  Vegetables,”  p.  959 ;  and 
another  to  “J.  R.  B."  for  his  article  on 
“Renewing  Pinks,"  p.  960. 


quire  similar  treatment  except  the  Black, 
whose  buds  should  not  be  cut  out,  as  strong 
growths  from  the  base  must  be  encouraged. 

Raspberries. —  Get  the  canes  tied  in 
position ;  4in.  to  6in.  apart  is  a  good  dis¬ 
tance,  according  to  strength  of  cane.  Defer 
shortening  the  tops  until  March,  but  any 
small,  weak  canes  may  be  cut  clean  out.  Put 
on  a  top-dressing  of  rich  manure  after  the 
tying  has  been  finished. 

Figs. —  The  recent  frosts  do  not  appear  to 
have  crippled  many  growths,  which  show  that 
they  are  well  ripened,  but  it  will  be  advisable 
in  cold  districts  to  unfasten  the  branches  so 
that  they  can  be  expeditiously  protected  in 
case  of  severe  weather  setting  in,  dried 
bracken  being  useful  for  the  work,  or  straw 
bands,  and  some  use  mats. 

Indoors. 

Bottling  Grapes. — All  remaining  bunches 
should  now  be  cut,  choosing  a  bright  day  if 
possible  for  conveying  the  Grapes  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  Grape-room.  Clear  glass  bottles  are 
the  best,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
when  more  water  is  required,  as  the  lateral 
absorbs  a  good  drop  the  first  week  or  ten  days. 
Nearly  fill  these  ginger-beer  or  soda-water 
bottles  with  clean  water,  and  put  in  a  piece 
or  two  of  charcoal  to  keep  it  fresh,  and  cut 
each  lateral,  when  possible,  long  enough  to 
push  into  the  bottle,  leaving  about  6in.  of 
wood  above  the  bunch,  trimming  back  all 
lateral  growth.  In  case  the  basal  end  is  not 
long  enough  to  reach  the  water,  the  terminal 
end  may  be  inserted,  as  I  find  the  Grapes  keep 
just  as  well,  so  it  must  absorb  the  water. 
Make  quite  sure  no  decaying  berries  are  left 
on  the  bunch,  and  examine  them  once  a  week 
while  they  remain  in  the  bottles ;  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  45  degs.,  more  or  less,  according  to 
outside  conditions,  will  be  conducive  to  good 
keeping.  Throw  the  house  open,  and  within  a 
week  prune  the  vines,  the  after-treatment 
being  identical  with  that  of  previous  vineries 
as  regards  washing,  cleaning,  and  attention  to 
the  borders. 

Pineapples. — These  must  be  given  all  the 
light  possible,  and  no  more  water  at  the  root 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the 
swelling  fruits  in  a  plump  condition,  an  over¬ 
dose  at  this  time  of  year  causing  the  fruit  to 
go  black  in  the  centre.  The  batch  of  Queens 
to  be  started  early  in  the  coming  year  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dust-drv,  or  they  may 
show  fruit  prematurely  and  prove  worthless ; 
wait  until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  when 
more  bottom  heat  can  be  applied.  This,  with 
more  water  at  the  root  after  resting  a  few 
weeks,  will  usually  encourage  well-rooted 
plants  to  push  up  a  fruit.  Be  lenient,  too, 
with  atmospheric  moisture  until  well  on  in 
January  and  the  sun  is  daily  gaining  power. 

James  Mayxe. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Phaius.— In  many  of  our  prominent  Orchid 
collections  the  species  and  hybrids  of  this 
genus  do  not  receive  the  attention  their 
merits  deserve.  P.  grandifolius.  P.  Wallicliii, 
and  allied  species  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
a  very  long  period ;  they  are  often  included 
and  grown  successfully  with  the  usual  occu¬ 
pants  of  an  ordinary  stove  house,  even  where 
there  is  no  pretension  to  grow  Orchids.  Some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Phaius  I  have  seen 
have  been  cultivated  under  such  conditions, 
and  I  think  this  sufficient  illustration  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  any  contention  that  any  special 
facilities  for,  or  knowledge  of,  their  require- 
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ments  is  essential  to  their  successful  cuitna- 
tion. 

The  hybrids  that  have  been  derived  from 
the  above  section,  intercrossed  with  the  Mada¬ 
gascar  species  P.  simulans  (better  known  in 
gardens  as  P.  tuberculosus)  and  P .  Humblottii, 
have  yielded  a  remarkable  race  of  hybrids — 
perhaps  such  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our 
Orchid  houses  as  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  in 
any  other  class  of  hybrid  Orchids.  Ihere  can 
be' no  question  but  that,  when  suitable  situa¬ 
tions  are  found  and  proper  treatment  afforded 
to  suit  their  requirements,  there  are  no 
Orchids  more  easily  or  successfully  cultivated. 
I  have  tried  the  plants  under  several  and 
varied  conditions  of  temperatures,  from  the 
hottest  stove  to  the  intermediate  and  Cattleya 
house  conditions.  Although  they  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  under  most  conditions,  I 
consider  that  the  intermediate  house  is  the 
best. 

I  may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  do  so  many  fail 
to  grow  these  hybrids  satisfactorily  ?  I  can 
reply  that  in  a  number  of  places  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  where  there  is  no  special  pretension  to 
Orchid  culture,  the  plants  do  equally  satis¬ 
factorily  to  that  we  have  experienced  here, 
which,  I  may  state,  is  practically  the  home  of 
these  hybrids,  for  very  few  are  in  cultivation 
that  did  not  originate  from  here.  X  might 
add  that  I  think  probably  failure  to  cultivate 
has  been  methods  of  treatment.  For,  like 
P.  simulans,  P.  Norman  and  its  allied  kinds 
should  not  have  the  resting  period  so 
rigidly  enforced  as  that  which  generally 
follows  in  the  case  of  P.  grandifolius.  I  would 
suggest  the  plants  should  be  rested  in  cooler 
conditions  rather  than  attempt  to  dry  to 
excess.  Potting  should  be  annually  done  im¬ 
mediately  the  plants  start  into  growth  after 
flowering  in  the  spring. 

The  P.  Humblottii  section  of  hybrids,  such 
as  P.  Cooksoniae,  P.  Phoebe,  P .  oakwoodiense, 
P.  Ruby,  P.  Chapmanii,  etc.,  I  consider  to  be 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  P.  tuberculosus 
hybrids.  They  are  far  more  robust  in  con¬ 
stitution,  and  do  most  satisfactorily  in  the 
intermediate-house  conditions.  This  section 
recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of 
amateurs,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
plants  that  can  be  more  easily  cultivated. 
There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
above-mentioned  kinds  in  commerce,  but 
these  may  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  out¬ 
lay.  Like  P.  Humblottii,  they  remain  for 
some  time  in  a  dormant  state  after  flowering, 
and  should  have  sufficient  moisture  only  to 
retain  them  in  a  normal  state.  As  soon  as 
new  growth  appears  repotting  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  and  growing  conditions  afforded. 
The  flower  spikes  of  P.  Norman  are  now 
making  their  appearance,  and  they  must  have 
every  encouragement.  H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Eably  Flobists. — The  “  Willow  ”  earth 
and  the  abnormal  quantities  of  manure  used 
in  composts  by  the  early  florists  has,  says  a 
writer,  often  excited  the  surprise,  and  not 
infrequently  the  contempt,  of  moderns;  but 
in  the  matter  of  these  mdnttrial  earths  we 
might  well  take  a  lesson  from  them.  When 
used  it  was  never  less  than  two  years  eld,  and 
had  been  during  that  time  most  Carefully 
prepared.  As  to  “  Willow  ”  earth,  it  was  by 
no  means  a  necessity.  Any  kind  of  mould 
formed  of  decayed  wood  was  esteemed,  but 
none  so  highly  as  that  of  the  Willow,  which, 
it  may  be  said,  enjoyed  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  was,  in  fact,  used  by  Continental 
florists  before  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


OUR  .  .  . 

Northern  Gardens. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Gladioli.— Where  these  were  lifted  in  a  parti¬ 
ally  ripened  condition  and  placed  in  sand  in  a 
shed  as  recommended  here,  they  will  now  be 
thoroughly  ripened  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  sand,  the  stems  cleared  away,  and  the 
bulbs  cleaned  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  frost  is  excluded. 

Dahlias. — Take  the  chance  of  a  wet  or 
stormy  day  and  overhaul  the  tubers,  cutting 
the  fibrous  roots  hard  back  to  the  tubers  and 
removing  any  decaying  tubers.  , 

Lenten  Roses. — As  the  Christmas  Roses  go 
out  of  bloom,  the  frame  or  lights  that  were 
employed  to  cover  them  should  be  placed  over 
a  portion  of  the  Lenten  Roses  to  facilitate 
their  flowering,  and  protect  them  from  severe 
weather  ;  the  white  varieties  are  generally  the 
most  acceptable  for  cutting. 

Wallflower. — If  severe  frost  sets  in  without 
a  fall  of  snow  Wallflowers  wall  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  having  some  Spruce  twigs  stuck  in 
amongst  the  plants  ;  I  have  seen  a  planting 
thus  treated  come  safely  through  a  spell  of 
hard  weather,  whilst  others  not  so  treated 
perished. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Schizanthus. — These  must  be  kept  closely 
pinched  in  order  to  induce  a  bushy  habit. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  where  only  one 
plant  is  grown  in  a  pot. 

Mignonette.— Some  of  the  stronger  plants 
will  now  be  pushing  away,  and  should  be 
pinched.  As  they  push  away  each  plant  should 
also  be  furnished  with  a  short,  neat  stake,  and 
tied  to  it.  If  a  fairly  rich  compost  was  used  it 
will  be  better  to  withhold  stimulants  till  more 
active  growth  commences  after  the  New  Year. 

Climbers. — Many  climbers  should  now  be 
pruned,  and  the  growth  regulated  according  to 
the  species  and  the  condition  of  the  plants.  I 
refer  to  Clematises,  Passifloras,  Tacsonias, 
T  uchsias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Loniceras, 
etc.  If  any  of  them  are  found  to  be  infested 
with  pests  they  should  now  be  got  rid  of  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  many  insecticides  now 
at  the  gardener’s  disposal.  Where  necessary 
they  should  also  get  a  top  dressing.  C.  C. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Saladings. — This  is  not  exactly  the  season 
in  which  the  demand  for  salads  is  heaviest ;  but 
at  the  same  time  many  of  us  have  to  keep  up 
supplies  the  whole  season.  Even  where  the 
demand  for  salads  is  not  urgent  it  is  well  to  be 
able  to  place  on  the  table  such  tilings  as 
Mustard  and  Cress,  on  occasion,  at  anytime 
during  the  winter.  The  best  method  to  adopt 
to  ensure  good  supplies  of  these  useful  salad 
plants  is  to  sow  in  boxes  of  light  rich  material 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so.  Place  the  boxes 
on  a  shelf  i  n  the  stove,  or  warm  pit,  and  in  a 
very  short,  time  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  advantage 
of  sowing  inboxes  is  that  they  maybe  removed 
to  a  lower  temperature,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  going  past  too  fast. 

M  inter  salads,  especially  in  hard  weather, 
Hre  difficult  to  maintain.  When  the  weather  is 
Mjen  we  can  draw  on  frame  supplies  of  Lettuce 


and  Endive.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  and  plant 
Endive  in  any  out  of  the  way  corner  in  a  shed, 
or  such  like  place,  for  then  the  leaves  get 
blanched  and  tender.  Chicory  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  previous  notes  as  being  a  most  im¬ 
portant  winter  salading  plant.  Blanch  in  per¬ 
fect  darkness,  using  moderate  heat. 

Winter  Cucumbers  require  very  great  care 
and  daily  attention.  It  is  a  big  mistake  to 
maintain  too  high  a  temperature,  at  least  if  we 
wish  to  get  anything  like  a  steady  supply  for 
any  length  of  time.  A  steady,  genial  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  deg.  at  night  is  ample,  unless  where 
several  houses  can  be  given  up  to  Cucumber 
culture.  In  this  latter  case  another  10  deg. 
can  be  allowed,  and  the  different  houses  can  be 
planted  so  as  to  come  into  bearing  in  succession. 
The  daily  attention  to  this  crop  is  imperative, 
or  else  nothing  but  failure  will  result.  Keep 
the  plants  clean,  and  thin  out  all  unnecessary 
shoots.  Less  moisture  is  of  course  required  in 
dull,  damp  weather,  but  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
never  to  be  allowed. 

Routine  work  consists  in  manuring,  digging, 
and  trenching,  as  the  weather  permits.  In 
inclement  weather  pay  every  attention  to  the 
root  stores.  Go  carefully  over  Onions,  Potatos, 
and  such  like,  removing  all  decaying  bulbs  or 
tubers.  Clear  out  the  seed  drawers,  and  take 
notes  of  any  seeds  that  may  be  worth  keeping, 
so  as  not  to  duplicate  later  on  when  oi  dering  a 
fresh  supply.  C.  Blau:. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


EPIPHYTAL 

ORCHIDS. 

NOTES  ON  RE-POTTING. 

There  can  he  no  set  time  fpr  repotting  or 
basketing  Orchids.  There  are,  however,  two 
main  seasons  in  which  the  whole  of  the  plants 
should  be  gone  through,  and  those  which  re¬ 
quire  it  shifted  into  new  pots  or  baskets  as 
the  case  may  be.  Two  sizes  larger  is  the 
general  rule,  but  in  no  case  should  an  Orchid 
Be  repotted  unless  it  is  needed.  September 
and  February  are  favourable  times  for  a 
general  overhauling  of  the  collection. 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  if  any  require  it.  can 
be  safely  shifted  any  time  during  the  summer. 
Good  fibrous  peats,  sphagnum  moss,  Oak,  or 
Beech  leaves,  twelve  months  old,  and  crocks, 
used  in  equal  portions,  is  an  excellent  compost. 
The  Brazilian  species  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  after  repotting  until  they  start  freely  into 
growth.  Thus  treated  they  root  better  if  kept 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  after  potting.  The  end 
of  September  is  a  good  time  for  overhauling 
cool-house  jilants  such  as  Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias,  Disas,  and  various  Cypripe- 
diums.  In  potting,  the  pots  should  be  half 
filled  with  clean  crocks. 

The  Orchids  of  the  East  Indian  house,  such 
as  .  Aerides,  Saccolabiums  and  Vandas, 
should  be  gone  through  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March.  Those  that 
require  to  be  repotted  should  have  the 
pots  filled  two-thirds  with  clean  crocks, 
the  older  roots  to  be  placed  among  the 
crocks.  The  potting  material  for  these  should 
be  living  sphagnum  moss  only.  All  the  species 
in  the  warm  house  and  any  of  the  other 
epiphytal  species  in  the  intermediate  house 
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nmy  be  grown  in  baskets,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  East  Indian  species  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  not  the  best  way  to  grow  them,  for  the 
roots  seem  to  require  air  as  well  as  their 
leaves.  Equally  good  specimens  have  been 
grown  in  pots  as  in  baskets,  so  that  it  becomes 
more  a  matter  of  choice  than  necessity.  Small 
plants  which  enjoy  a  position  near  the  roof 
glass  are  best  in  baskets  or  pans.  A  good 
time  to  repot  an  Orchid  is  when  it  has. 
flowered  and  is  seen  sending  up  new  growths 
and  to  be  making  new  roots.  Those  species 
which  flower  with  the  young  growths  should 
be  repotted  after  the  flowers  are  over. 

L.  S.  Small. 


AN  EFFECTIVE 

Autumn=flowering  Shrub 


(Clerodendron  trichotomum). 

This  very  effective  autumn-flowering  shrub 
should  be  found  more  frequently  in  gardens 
than  is  at  present  the  case,  for,  in  addition  to 
being  very  lovely  when  in  bloom,  and  blossom¬ 
ing  as  it  does  during  late  autumn  when  few 
other  shrubs  are  in  flower,  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  very  ornamental  leaves  which 
look  well  all  summer.  When  nicely  grown  it 
forms  a  large  shrub  10ft.  or  12ft.  high  with  a 
flat  head.  The  leaves,  especially  on  young 
specimens,  are  large,  in  shape  ovate  and 
acuminate,  thin  in  texture,  and  turning  red 
and  yellow  previous  to  falling  in  the  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  borne  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  in  large  flattened  inflorescences.  In 
colour  they  are  white  with  red  calyx  lobes, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  very 
fragrant.  After  the  flowers  have  fallen  the 
calyxes  remain  and  grow  considerably,  the 
deep  red  looking  very  pretty  with  the  dark 
violet  fruits  and  yellow  and  red  of  the  dying 
leaves.  When  anyone  possesses  a  plant  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  stock,  for  root 
cuttings  form  a  good  means  of  increase,  and 
often  suckers  are  sent  up  in  quantity,  which 
can  easily  be  detached  from  the  parent  plant. 
C.  trichotomum  is  found  in  both  China  and 
Japan.  W.  Dallimore. 


Valeriana  Phu  aurea. 

This  plant,  which  is  so  easily  grown,  and 
which  thrives  under  most  untoward  circum¬ 
stances — as,  for  instance,  a  dry  and  wind¬ 
swept  bank  or  a  bed  of  sandy  gravel — seems 
nevertheless  to  be  somewhat  despised,  and 
certainly  is  not  made  as  much  use  of  as  its 
merits  would  seem  to  warrant. 

We  do  not  imply  that  it  is  a  plant  to  be 
introduced  wholesale  into  the  most  favoured 
spots  in  the  garden,  but  rather  that  it  should 
be  used  in  bare,  exposed  situations  where 
many  things  would  fail,  where  the  light 
amber-tinted  foliage  in  spring  and  the  white 
flowers  in  autumn  would  serve  to  liven  up 
otherwise  uninteresting  bits  of  the  garden- 
scape.  To  some  the  peculiar  odour  emitted 
by  the  plant  is  objectionable,  but  many  a 
bank  or  idle  spot  exists  in  gardens  of  fair 
dimensions  where  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
and  flowers  would  be  acceptable,  and  where 
one  need  not  come  into  so  close  contact  with 
the  plants  as  to  notice  the  odour  thereof. 

We  call  to  mind  a  Scottish  garden  where  a 
mass  of  Valeriana  Phu  aurea  several  yards  in 
circumference  is  a  most  striking  object  in  the 
cold  days  of  spring,  when  the  amber-yellow 
leaves  are  the  brightest  bit  of  colour  to  be  seen, 
and  it  would  be  equally  effective  in  most 
gardens  if  planted  in  fair-sized  groups.  Even 
on  the  rockery  room  might  be  found  for  a  few 
plants.  Heather  Bell. 


The  Happy  Horticulturist ! 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  some  years  ago,  when  presiding 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
sounded  the  praises  of  the  cultivation  cf  flowers  a3  an 
unselfish  pursuit,  and  suited  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  the 
meanest  and  the  greatest.  Never  before,  he  said,  were 
flowers  so  largely  used  in  decoration- ;  they  might  be  said  to 
accompany  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  added 
another  charm  to  female  loveliness,  and  did  something  even 
to  relieve  the  repulsive  ugliness  of  male  attire.  Statesmen, 
philosophers,  doctors,  lawyers,  poets  had  all  found  happiness 
and  rest  in  horticulture.— Gardening  World,  August  19. 

"V 
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We  recognise;  with  proper  pride, 

That,  setting  politics  aside, 

Our  public  men  are  men  of  parts,  f  , 

|  in  philosophy  and  arts,  A 

qualified  on  any  theme  'I  ^ 

To  let  the  light  of  learning  gleam. 

'd\  J og-phamberlain,  one  of  our  best — 
an  orchid  isn’t  dressed— 

>niwlll  Has  let  us  know  his  happiest  hours 
Are  those  he  spends  among  the  flowers. 
.Once^waxing  warmly  eloquent, 

He  seemed  the  soul  of  sentiment,  j 
And  sighed  & er  what  the  statesman  miss! 
gained  by  the  horticulturist,. 

See  how"  such  lovely  Hewers/’  he 
“  For  all  cur  pleasures  are  supplie 
“  And  even  follow  us  to  the  tomb 
“  To  lighten  somewhat  sorrow’s  gloom  ! 

<l  To  woman’s  loveliness  they  add 
“  An  extra  charm,  to  make  more  glad  ; 

“  While  even  mere  men  might  well  as 
"  WifF  Sowers  to  furbish  their  attir(e.- 
’hilosoppebsxhad  often  found 
Wis&afiwhiletligging-  intpe  ■ 

1  Dqgujr\and  stateS^&R7^|5neMistressed 
TTofticuLture  could  fincLyest;  ■ 
lawyers  taiig 
delight 


even  reT 


lurple 


—  .  -  _ 

If  other  statesmen  could  be  got 
follow  up  this  line  of  thought, 
politics  to  seek  release 
p  a  garden-plot  find  peace, 
xosebery,  whose  word  is  “  thorough,” 
leave  at  last  his  “  lonely  furrow^  o 
5  his  “  spade-work  ”  would  attend  f  r 
Campbell-Bannerman  for  friend* 
fiscal  friends,  in  future,  scorn 
read  on  a  free  trader’s  corn  ; 

Tchance  Home  Rulers  might  at  1 
=*  ind  that  in  onion  there  was  strength  ;  , .  -  , 

And  loud  Lloyd-George,  who  loves* the  leek,  \ 
By  working  with  sweet  peas  bi  medk.  y  _ 
Then  Balfour,  suddenlwrqsjgfie  ’  “ 

Might  heartsease  in  tfwsgaplei ' 

And  all  the  House  of  L 
Might  join  to  swell  this' 


To  Chamberlain  let  credit  come 
For  this  foreseen  millennium  ; 

We’ll  no  doubt  see,  when  Britain’s  Zion,’ 
The  lamb  lie  with  the  dandelion. 

W.  F.  de  B.  Mr 
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Asters  or  ^  ^  ™e  true 

- - -  QUEEN  OF  THE 

AVlCli  A E  LA  AS  Da  I  SI  ES.  a™ 


Everyone  is  becoming  so  enlightened  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  use  the  term  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisy  when  referring  to  this  great 
autumn  flower.  Hitherto  we  had  heard  it 
stated  that  the  Dahlia  was  queen  of  the 
autumn.  The  early  ’Mum  also  shared  m  the 
title,  hut  considering  the  fact  that  these  two 
flowers  are  in  bloom  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  are  really 
late  summer  flowers. 

Of  course,  if  we  alter  the  calendar,  things 
can  be  made  satisfactory,  but  as  it  not  in¬ 
frequently  happens  that  a  stiff  frost  comes  m 
September  or  early  October  before  autumn 
has  passed,  I  fail  to  see  how  Dahlias  or  even 
’Mums  can  claim  to  be  outdoor  queens  ot 
autumn.  But  Asters  seem  quite  indifferent 
to  weather.  True,  a  sharp  frost  singes  the 
expanded  flowers,  but  there  are  such  myriads 
that  it  makes  no  visible  difference. 

On  the  evening  of  October  16th  we  had 
15  degrees  of  frost,  followed  by  a  week  s 
freezing  every  night,  yet  at  the  time  of 
writing  (October  31st)  we  have  sheaves  of 
Asters. 

*  The  ’Mums  are  giving  a  few  sickly  blooms, 
the  tips  of  the  petals  being  brown,  owing  to 
being  frosted  in  the  bud  stage,  but  A.  poly- 
phyllus  and  a-  host  of  others  are  flowering 
grandly. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  Asters,  our 
garden  would  look  extremely  dull  and  dreary. 
The  millions  of  falling  leaves,  the  present 
soaking  rains,  and  the  filthiness  under  foot 
does  not  enchant  one,  so  it  is  with  some  thank¬ 
fulness  that  we  gaze  upon  the  bright  nodding 
Asters. 

The  varieties  now  in  bloom  are  A.  Trad.es- 
canti — a  dainty  little  white  is  this — and  A. 
ericoides,  positively  delightful  in  its  dwarf¬ 
ness  and  its  numerous  white  flowers.  A.  poly- 
phyllus  is  a  tall  sort,  bearing  vast  numbers 
of  white  flowers  in  October  and  November.  It 
is  subject  to  mildew,  however. 

A.  floribundus  is  a  tall  grower,  and  its  blue 
flowers  in  dense  corymbs  are  grand.  It  belongs 


to  the  Novi-Belgii  class.  Pluto  is  almost 
identical  with  it  ;  indeed,  I  should  hesitate 
to  say  it  was  not  synonymous.  Calliope  has 
spreading  branches  bearing  mauvy  -  pink 
flowers  of  large  size,  and  it  makes  a  great  show 
at  the  end  of  October-. 

A.  cordifolius  giganteusis  quite  a  recent  sort, 
and  a  grand  addition  it  makes.  The  flowers 
are  blush  colour,  and  are  borne  very  freely. 

A.  cordifolius  Dandy  is  almost  over,  but  it 
has  been  lovely.  It  grows  3gft. ,  the  small 
flowers  being  lavender  coloured.  H.  J.  Jones 
is  a  fairly  tall  sort,  bearing  grand  blush  white 
flowers  in  great  numbers,  and  its  consort,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  with  its  starry  rich  mauve 
flowers,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  late1  flowers. 

Thirza  is  fairly  dwarf,  but  its  beautiful 
pinkish  flowers  are  most  effective  for  cutting, 
and  it  is  in  great  demand  for  that  purpose. 
Lil  Fardel  bears  many  large  flowers,  but-  they 
want  bright  weather  to  open  them.  The  deep 
pink  shade  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  sort. 
Delight  is  just  beginning  to  fail,  not  because 
it  has  been  long  in  flower,  but  its  beautiful 
dense  sprays  of  small  white  flowers  attract  the 
decorator  more  than  most  varieties.  Its 
height  is  less  than  3ft.  The  .Pearl  is  a  3ft. 
sort,  bearing  white  flowers  in  great  quantities, 
a  really  lovely  thing. 

Ryecroft  Purple  is  assuredly  one  of  the  best 
purples  going,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  Mr.  H.  J . 
Jones,  who  has  done  so  much  for  this  class  of 
flower.  Many  of  the  finest  sorts  in  commerce 
have  originated  at  Ryecroft.  A.  dilfusus  hori- 
zontalis  is  a  glorious  thing,  though  by  no 
means  new.  Its  great  spreading  stems  are 
simply  sheets  of  rosy  flowers.  A.  diff.  pendu- 
lus  is  much  taller,  and  comes  later  with  me, 
but  it  is  a  delightful  variety  for  November. 
The  long  sprays  are  covered  with  white 
flowers. 

Miss  Gainsford  runs  to  4ft.,  and  truly  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  best  and  free-blooming, 
the  flowers  being  rich  mauve.  It  is  one  of  my 
favourites. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CULINARY 

PEAS. 

Hqw  to  Secure  a  Succession  of  Crops. 


This  valuable  crop  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  year,  and  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  all  gardeners  to 
procure  an  unbroken  supply  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible,  striving  to  get  an  early 
dish  in  spring.  Peas  are  not  by  any  means 
a  hard  vegetable  to  grow.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  anyone  to  grow  Peas  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  more  moist  during  spring, 
but  to  keep  an  unlimited  supply  during  the 
long  spells  of  drought  usually  experienced  in 
summer  some  forethought  is  necessary.  The 
preparation  of  the  ground,  the  selection  of 
varieties,  and  the  time  and  method  of  sowing, 
all  help  to  keep  the  one  aim  in  view, '  and  to 
this  my  few  notes  will  chiefly  allude.  About 
the  end  of  October  a  sowing  may  be  made  in 
7in.  pots,  in  a  compost  of  good  loam  with  a 
small  proportion  of  rotten  manure. 
Thoroughly  crock  the  pots,  as  too  much  or 


too  little  water  is  fatal  to  them,  avoiding 
cold  draughts  at  all  times.  Sow  about  eight 
Peas  in  a  pot,  and  cover  thinly,  allowing  for 
a  top  dressing  when  growing  strongly  away. 
Keep  near  the  glass,  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  stake  with  twiggy  birch  to  pre¬ 
vent  plants  bending  over.  After  the  blooms 
are  well  set  liquid  may  be  given  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure.  Suit¬ 
able  varieties  for  pot  culture  are  Chelsea  Gem, 
Harbinger,  Little  Marvel,  and  Green  Gem. 

For  first  early  gathering  from  the  outside 
borders,  Peas  may  be  sown  the  middle  of 
January  in  long,  narrow  boxes,  with  sliding 
or  portable  bottoms  made  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  compost  as  before  stated,  and  cover 
with  fine  soil.  Place  on  a  mild  hotbed  and 
keep  close  until  germination  takes  place, 
when  gradually  harden  and  give  all  air  when 
possible.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the  site 
should  be  chosen  on  a  border  facing  south 
for  preference.  A  trench  should  be  taken  out 
at  the  requisite  depth,  allowing  for  the  Peas 
to  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  soil. 
Place  the  boxes  in  the  trench,  and  carefully 
remove  the  bottoms,  letting  the  soil  slip 
through  ;  make  the  soil  quite  firm  all  round, 
earth  up,  stake,  and  protect  by  means  of  nets 


at  one  time.  Mice  should  be  carefully 
trapped.  Ply  the  Dutch  hoe  frequently  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  A  few  suitable  varieties  for 
this  purpose  are: — Little  Marvel,  Chelsea 
Gem,  Gradus,  Thomas  Laxton,  and  William 
the  First. 

For  the  general  cultivation  of  Peas  in  the 
open  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  ground  should  be  of  the  first 
importance.  Thoroughly  well  trench  and 
incorporate  a  good  layer  of  rotten  manure  for 
the  heavier  soils.  On  light  sandy  soils 
trenches  are  usually  taken  out  and  a  thick 
layer  of  manure  placed  in  the  bottom,  placing 
thereon  a  few  inches  of  soil,  sowing  the  seed 
on  this  and  finally  covering  about  3in.  deep, 
keeping  the  rows  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  soil  for  the  convenience  of  applying 
heavy  drenchings  of  manure  water  during  hot 
weather.  Peas  require  a  free,  cool  root  run, 
as  deep  as  possible,  whereby  they  may  stand 
the  drought.  A  good  mulching  of  manure 
will  help  conserve  the  moisture.  Keep  free 
from  weeds,  and  in  the  evenings  after  hot  days 
a.  good  syringing  will  prove  most  beneficial. 

Should  mildew  appear  give  a  good  dusting 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  in  early  morning  when 
wet  with  de-w,  and  this  will  help  hold  the 
disease  in  check.  On  some  soils  Peas  are 
often  sown  in  November  and  December,  but 
on  heavy  land  it  is  deferred  until  early  in  the 
year,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
worked.  Drills  should  be  drawn  with  the 
hoe  about  3in.  deep,  and  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  should  be  about  6in.  more 
than  the  height  of  the  Peas  sown,  the  rows 
running  north  and  south  if  possible.  They 
may  be  sown  a  little  thicker  to  allow  for 
losses,  but  thin  out  if  nearer  than  3 in.  apart, 
as  nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding.  If  the 
seed  be  left  over  the  winter  an  early  start 
should  be  made  in  January,  when  the  weather 
permits.  Successional  sowings  should  be 
made  about  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  amount  of  ground  at  com¬ 
mand  and  quantity  required,  starting  with 
the  earliest,  mid-season,  and  late  varieties  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  A  few  varieties  in 
order  of  earliness  are:-  William  the  First, 
Little  Marvel,  Chelsea  Gem,  Gradus,  and 
Sutton’s  Early  Giant.  For  mid-season  sup¬ 
plies  Carter’s  Daisy,  Sutton’s  Dwarf  De¬ 
fiance,  and  Webb’s  Senator  are  suitable.  For 
main  crop1  and  late  use  Duke  of  Albany, 
Glory  of  Devon,  The  Gladstone,  Webb’s 
Masterpiece,  A  Carter’s  Michaelmas,  and 
Veitch’s  Autocrat  might  be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  July  for  latest  use  until  cut 
down  by  frost.  A.  G.  S. 


The  Orange. — Historians  tell  us  that  the 
Orange  was  first  grown  in  India.  Then  it 
spread  to  Western  Asia,  and  reached  Spain 
and  Italy  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth 
centuries  through  the  agency  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  Crusaders.  It  is  now  cultivated  in 
nearly  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  lands. 
This  country  gets  its  supply  practically  from 
a  few  sources  only — the  West  Indies,  Spain, 
the  Azores,  and  Palestine.  Those  from  the 
West  Indies  (the  Jamaicas)  begin  to  arrive  in 
September,  and  finish  in  March ;  Spanish 
Oranges'  or  Valencias  start  in  November  and 
continue  till  July,  whilst  the  Jaffas  from 
Palestine  reach  here  in  December  and  last  till 
J  line. 

Do  Plants  Feel? — Lecturing  on  “Sensa¬ 
tion  in  Plants,”  Mr.  James  Aimer  compared 
the  remarkable  movements  in  plants  to  those 
in  animals  deprived  of  their  brains,  and  held 
that  the  lack  of  any  power  of  co-ordination  in 
plants,  such  as  that  possessed  in  animals, 
seemed  to  answer  in  the  negative  the  question, 
“  Do  plants  feel  ?  ” 
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XX. — LEEKS. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 
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Campanula  persicifolia  marginata. 

Of  Campanula  persicifolia  there  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  varieties  in  commerce. 
Some  are  very  fine,  and  well  merit  a  distinc¬ 
tive  name,  while  some  are  really  but  little 
removed  from  the  type  or  its  white  counter¬ 
part  from  which  they  sprung.  In  the  case  of 
a  plant  that  ripens  so  large  a  quantity  of 
seed,  which  germinates  with  great  freedom,  a 
certain  amount  of  variation  is  bound  to  result, 
and  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  seed¬ 
lings  are  of  finer  form  than  others,  it  is  un¬ 
desirable  that  a  great  host  of  these  seedlings 
shall  be  christened  and  trotted  out  as  new 
varieties.  Given  good  cultivation,  almost  any 
of  the  blues  or  whites  are  of  good  size,  form, 
and  colour,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
that  are  not  should  be  preserved  at  all.  In 
C.  p.  marginata,  however,  we  have  quite  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  run,  and  a  plant 
of  much  beauty  to  boot.  The  flower  is  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  margin  of  blue, 
Picotee  fashion,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  ag= 
plant  in  bloom  presents  a  novel  and  most 
attractive  appearance.  This  phenomenon  of 
condensing  all  the  colour  to  the  margin  of  the 
blossom  appears  to  be  a  popular  notion  among 
plants  of  late.  We  have  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
both  double  and  single  with  Picotee  edges, 
also  Begonias  ;  Papaver  nudicaule  has  fallens; 
into  line  with  yellow-edged  white  flowers,  and~ 
a  case  has  recently  been  recorded  of  a  Cycla¬ 
men  displaying  the  same  peculiarity,  the 
edging  in  this  case  being  of  a  rosy  hue. 

Among  Roses  even  we  have  a  dark  crimson 
variety  with  a  pure  white  edge — to  wit,  Roger 
Lamberlin.  What  will  be  the  next  plant  to 
imitate  the  Picotee?  Heather  Bell. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  vege¬ 
tables,  and,  like  the  Onion,  is  often  grown 
to  a  large  size  for  including  in  collections  of 
vegetables,  and  it  is  always  welcome  in  the 
kitchen. 

Soil  and  Situation. — We  cannot  very  well 
provide  a  too  rich  soil  for  the  Leek,  if  it  is 


Early  Leek  plants  growing  in  a  cold  frame  and 
ready  for  transplanting  to  the  trenches. 


sweet  and  not  made  sour  by  too  frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  cold,  organic  manures.  Artificial 
manures  are  valuable,  and  should  be  judiciously 


A  shallow  trench  may  be  made  on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  has  been  heavily  manured  all 
over,  and  not  merely  just  in  a  narrow  line 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  put  out. 

Single  rows  are  better  than  double .  ones. 
Allow  a  space  of  1  ft.  between  the  plants  in  the 
row  ;  carefully  take  them  from  the  box  or  bed 
and  plant  them  with  a  trowel.  The  ends  of 
the  leaves  should  be  cut  off  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

Give  plenty  of  water  and  frequent  doses  of 
manure  water  and  artificials,  but  do  not  have 
the  doses  too  strong.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  the  stems  may  be  blanched  by  the 
placing  of  soil  to  them.  The  finest  mixture  for 
this  purpose  is  sand  and  fine  soil  sifted  together 
and  placed  directly  against  the  stems,  the 
remainder  of  the  earthing  compost  being  the 
oi’dinary  garden  loam.  Although  the  earthing 
up  has  been  done,  care  must  be  taken  to  water 
the  roots  regularly  when  the  soil  begins  to  dry 
up.  The  earthing  up  does  not  induce  the 
plants  to  grow  :  it  only  blanches  them. 

Winter  Treatment.— The  Leek  is  fairly 
hardy  ;  but  plants,  the  result  of  high  culture, 
are  marred  considerably  if  subjected  to  severe 
frosts.  Cover  them  at  such  times  with  litter, 
or  when  the  opportunity  occurs  lift  and  store 
the  plants  in  sand  in  a  cool  shed  or  cellar. 


Apple  Flushing  Spitzenberg. 

Some  fine  samples  have  been  sent  us  of  the 
above  Apple  by  the  Agent-General  for  British 
Columbia,  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus, 
London,  E.C.  The  Apple  is  ovate  in  outline, 
narrowed  to  the  crown,  and  furnished  with 
five  ribs  alternating  with  five  grooves  in  the 
hollow  or  cavity  surrounding  the  eye.  The 
eye  itself  is  perfectly  closed.  The  stalk  varies 
somewhat  in  length,  but  is  generally  slender 
and  set  in  a  fairly  deep,  even  cavity,  me 
skin  is  perfectly  smooth,  glossy  when  the 
bloom  is  in  any  way  rubbed,  and  of  a  deep 
crimson  on  the  sunny  aspect,  fading  a  little 
on  the  shady  side,  where  a  large  or  smaller 
patch  of  pale  yellow  is  thinly  overlaid  with 
crimson  specks  and  slightly  splashed. 

It  is  thus  a  very  handsome  Apple,  more  so 
than  any  British  variety  we  could  name,  ex¬ 
cept  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling  or  highly 
coloured  samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  and 
Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette.  At  the 
present  time  the  Apple  is  very  nard,  as  if  it 
would  keep  for  months,  but  wlien  cut  it  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  usable  at  the  present 
time.  We  have,  however,  the  idea  that  it 
will  keep  in  season  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
The  flesh  is  white,  fairly  crisp  and  sweet,  with 
perhaps  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  but  with  more 
flavour  than  any  samples  of  that  variety 
which  we  have  tasted. _ 

The  fruits  formed  part  of  the  exhibit  made 
by  the  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia  at 
Vincent  Square  on  the  5th  and  6tb  inst.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  These  apples  are  very  welcome  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  when  home-grown 
Apples  have  mostly  all  been  consumed.  In 
private  establishments  home-grown  fruits  will 
be  serviceable  till  April  or  May,  but  they  will 
soon  become  quite  a  scarce  commodity  in  the 
•market. 


Leeks  growing  in  trenches  b,  beiDg  loin,  wide,  and,  as  shown  at  a,  15 in. apart ;  c,  the  trench  9 in.  deep. 


used,  especially  during  the  growing  of  the 
plant  about  the  middle  of  summer. 

The  situation  may  be  a  low  one  if  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  drained,  as  stagnant  moisture 
prevents  a  free  growth,  and,  moreover,  often 
discolours  the  stem  of  the  plant. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — Early- raised  plants  are 
better  than  late  ones.  To  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  February.  The  middle  of  January 
is  the  best  time  to  sow.  Provide  deep  boxes, 
quite  6  in.  deep,  place  some  old  Mushroom  bed 
manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  only 
needs  a  few  holes  in  it  for  drainage,  and  then 
fill  it  to  within  1  in.  of  the  top  with  a  rich  com¬ 
post  of  new  loam  (two  parts),  and  leaf  mould  and 
manure  and  sand  (two  parts).  Make  the  com¬ 
post  moderately  firm  in  the  box,  sow  the  seeds 
about  1  in.  asunder,  and  cover  them  a  I  in.  deep. 
A  cool  frame  will  do  for  these  boxes,  but  a 
heated  frame  or  a  warm  greenhouse  will  be 
much  better.  The  seeds  will  germinate  quicker 
and  the  young  plants  grow  more  healthily  if 
not  checked  by  cold  weather  and  frosts. 

When  the  seedling  are  in.  high  transplant 
them  to  deeper  boxes  or  to  a  prepared  bed  in  a 
frame.  By  this  means  they  will  become  stocky 
aud  strong. 

Planting  Out  and  Summer  Treatment. — 

Deep  trenches  are  a  mistake  if  fine  Leeks  are 
to  be  grown.  A  deeply-tilled  soil  is  necessary  ; 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  penetrate  down 
several  feet. 


Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — The  Leek  is 
singularly  free  from  insect  attacks,  and  the  only 
serious  disease  is  that  of  rust  or  rot  brought  on 
by  the  lodgment  of  strawy  manure — and  con¬ 
stant  rains  in  the  early  part  of  autumn — 
between  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  plant,  when 
protecting  the  latter  from  frosts. 

Varieties.  —  The  Lyon,  London  Flag, 
Musselburgh,  Ayton  Castle  Giant,  Conqueror. 

In  Season  from  August  to  the  following 
April.  G. 


/,  c^. 


1.  A  bad  seedling  drawn  up  in  the  seed  bed. 
‘2.  A  robust  young  plant,  the  result  of  tTans 
planting. 
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The  Strawberry  ' 


Wall  Gardening  at  Gunnersbury  House 


Narcissus  Johnstoni  King  of  Spain, 
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rdening,  Border  Plants. 


Wall  Gardeniag  at  Gunnersbury  House. 


Conifers  at  Tittenhurst,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Goat’s  Rue  (Galega  officinalis). 


buius  Unedo) 


Cypripedium  Daisy  Barclay. 
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Our  Illustrations. 

ON  CENTRE  SHEET  (pages  974  and  975). 


The  Gardens  at  Tittenhurst. 

Those  who  make  provision  for  summer 
flower  bedding  only  lose  the  value  of  their 
gardens  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  year. 
For  some  time  past  Conifers  have  been  sys¬ 
tematically  neglected  in  a  great  many 
gardens,  but  we  hope  the  time  is  coming  when 
owners  will  again  see  the  utility  of  planting 
hardy  evergreen  Conifers  in  variety.  They 
really  supply  a  want  in  the  garden  that  is 
but  too  seldom  discovered  until  winter  is 
upon  us.  Those,  however,  who  have  given 
the  matter  their  attention  and  planted  some 
of  the  many  beautiful  Conifers  at  hand  now 
see  that  the  garden  is  still  alive  with  plants 
of  various  habit,  height  and  colour. 

The  view  in  the  gardens  represented  on  the 
top  left-hand  corner  was  taken  in  the  summer 
time,  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  work 
summer  bedding  of  the  most  modern  type 
into  the  landscape  which  is  already  well 
occupied  both  with  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees.  The  most  noticeable  tree  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  this  picture  is  the  Monkey  Puzzle 
(Araucaria  imbricata).  Behind  it  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  are  other  trees  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  which,  though  less  important,  serve  to 
make  the  gardens  and  grounds  gay  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  when  the  flower  beds  are 
practically  barren  and  bare.  The  view  was 
taken  in  the  gardens  of  T.  H.  Lowinsky,  Esq., 
Tittenhurst,  Ascot,  Berks,  where  Mr.  Joseph 
Timson  is  in  charge. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  sheet  another 
picture  of  the  same  establishment  shows 
where  the  owner  has  taken  great  care  to  plant 
trees  of  a  variety  of  habit  and  form,  amongst 
which  are  those  of  columnar  or  pyramidal  out¬ 
line  occupying  the  background,  while  various 
trees  in  front  are  clipped  and  kept  neat  in 
forms  representing  the  trees  that  used  to 
occupy  old-fashioned  English  flower  gardens. 
The  Conifers  behind  them  naturally  assume 
the  habit  they  exhibit,  while  the  trees  in  front 
are  entirely  of  a  different  character. 

The  Indian  Bean  (Catalpa  bignonioides). 

There  are  several  species  of  Catalpa  in  culti¬ 
vation,  but  the  tree  represented  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  page  is  the  best-known 
species,  and  that  which  has  been  more  or  less 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  many  years. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  tree,  say 
in  June,  is  its  squat  and  spreading  habit,  and 
the  large  number  of  more  or  less  horizontal 
branches.  In  July  and  August  the  tree 
reaches  the  flowering  stage,  when  it  becomes 
loaded  with  trusses  of  flowers  that  at  a  short 
distance  appear  white  and  are  highly  effective. 
On  close  inspection  the  flowers  are  seen  to  be 
handsomely  variegated  or  marked  with  crim¬ 
son  and  orange  inside.  There  is  no  other 
hardy  tree  tnat  presents  the  same  form  of 
flower  as  the  Catalpa  and  to  which  we  can 
compare  this  one. 

Several  other  species  of  Catalpa  are  grown 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  but  only  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  are  likely  to 
see  them.  Another  tree  to  which  we  may 
compare  it  is  Paulownia  imperialis,  but 
although  the  leaves  are  similar,  the  Paulownia 
only  flowers  in  spring,  and  then  only  in 
favoured  parts  of  the  country  where  the  late 


frosts  have  not  been  so  severe  as  to  destroy 
the  blossom.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  and 
their  shape  are  quite  diverse  in  the  two  cases. 

C.  bignonioides  comes  from  the  South 
United  States,  while  the  others  in  this  country 
come  either  from  China  or  Japan,  and  are 
trees  of  very  small  size.  The  branches  of  this 
tree  really  do  not  come  so  close  to  the  ground 
as  they  appear  to,  so  that  when  in  full  leaf  it 
would  afford  shade  for  a  large  number  of 
people  to-  sit  beneath  during  the  flowering 
season.  Those  who  have  a  lawn  of  fair  size 
would  find  it  a  beautiful  and  distinct  tree 
both  on  account  of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
it  would  make  a  useful  shade  tree.  After  the 
leaves  fall  the  tree  is  then  seen  to  be  more  or 
less  laden  with  long  pod-like  fruits,  which 
have  been  compared  to  a  Bean,  hence  the 
name  Indian  Bean. 

Wall  Gardening  at  Gunnersbury  House. 

On  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  appear  to  be  ruins,  and  they  were 
indeed  meant  to  represent  such,  but  while 
resembling  ruins  the  waffs  were  intended  to  be 
covered  with  plants.  The  whole  is  built  of  brick 
except  the  pillars,  which  can  be  seen  in  some 
portions.  The  wall  is  really  double,  because 
the  interior  is  filled  with  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  plants,  not  merely  on  the  top,  but 
in  various  places  along  the  sides  where  there 
are  either  openings  or  small  crevices  between 
the  bricks.  When  this  photograph  was  taken 
the  walls  were  still  almost  bare,  and,  although 
planted  in  places,  the  plants  had  made  but 
little  growth.  The  reader  will  also  observe  a 
tank  in  front  of  the  wall,  which  was  built  for 
the  jDurpose  of  growing  aquatics. 

Another  view  of  the  same  scene  shows  the 
wall  very  largely  covered  with  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Usually  on  any  ordinary  wall,  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  plant  or  insert  plants 
artificially  most  of  them  would  in  a  short 
time  come  to  grief.  When,  however,  the 
gardener  undertakes  work  of  this  kind  the 
walls  are  so  constructed  not  only  to  hold  soil, 
but  also  to  facilitate  watering  from  time  to 
time  as  the  plants  require  it.  Under  such 
conditions  the  plants  thrive  admirably,  and 
the  wall  gets  almost  covered  with  greenery  of 
various  kinds  towards  the  end  of  summer. 

The  two  views  we  have  just  been  describing 
represent  wall  gardening  as  it  is  conducted  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  the  property  of 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  Mr.  James  Hud¬ 
son,  the  gardener,  has  employed  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  on  this  wall  with  great 
success.  Some  which  may  be  mentioned  were 
Ivy-leaved  Toad  Flax,  Rock  Roses,  Convol¬ 
vulus  mauritanicus,  and  such  old-fashioned 
things  as  Wallflowers  and  Snapdragons,  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  great 
number  of  succulent  or  fleshy  leaved  subjects 
may  be  grown  with  success,  and  some  of  those 
employed  here  were  Mesem  bryanthemum , 
Portulac-a,  and  Aloes.  On  the  top  of  the 
wall  were  several  Roses,  including  R.  wiehu- 
raiana  and  various  others. 

We  represent  two  stages  of  wall  gardening 
in  order  to  show  what  readers  may  do  who 
desire  to  grow  wall  plants  for  the  love  of  the 
same,  or  to  build  a  wall  that  will  not  be  un- 
sightlv  and  at  the  same  time  hide  from  view 
something  of  less  desirable  character.  These 


advantages  are  often  required  in  modern 
gardens  where  it  may  be  that  someone's  house 
overlooks  a  neighbour’s  stable,  workshop  or 
factory.  The  wall  can  be  built  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  and  such 
walls  are  usually  occupied  by  flowers  of  a 
varied  character,  so  that  wall  gardens  actually 
exist  without  any  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  man.  By  building  a  wall  on  purpose 
it  may,  however,  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  be  both  beautiful  and  useful. 

The  tank  in  front  of  the  wall  had  been 
planted  with  Nelumbiums,  Irises,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Papyrus,  and  various  other  aquatics. 
The  second  picture,  of  course,  represents  vege¬ 
tation  late  in  summer. 

The  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo.) 

The  illustration  of  the  above  tree  or  shrub 
represents  only  some  fruiting  sprays.  When 
planted  on  the  grass  or  in  a  border  or  small 
bed  and  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  form 
it  makes  a  bush  which  gradually  increases  in 
size  until  it  assumes  the  height  of  a  small  tree. 
By  confining  it  to  a  single  stem  at  the  base 
and  regulating  the  growth  a  little  it  may  be 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  small  but  neat 
and  bushy  habited  tree.  The  leaves  are  ever¬ 
green,  and  may  fairly  well  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  true  Laurel  or  Sweet  Bay. 

Tlie  flowers  are,  however,  entirely  different, 
being  urn-shaped  and  not  unlike  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  These  flowers  are  produced  during 
October  and  November,  and  are  followed  by 
berries,  which  reach  the  ripening  stage  and 
remain  in  that  condition  during  the  next 
flowering  period  a  twelvemonth  hence.  The 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  Cherries,  bright 
red  and  highly  ornamental.  They  assume  the 
red  colour  some  time  in  autumn,  usually  in 
September,  when  the  weather  has  been  suit¬ 
able,  and  remain  on  the  bushes  during  the 
next  two  months  if  not  eaten  by  birds.  The 
berries  are  also  useful  for  tarts  and  other 
dishes. 

As  the  name  (Unedo — I  eat  one)  indicates, 
the  berries  in  me  fresh  state  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  tempting  to  the  palate,  however  much 
they  may  be  so  to  the  eye,  but  after  being 
cooked  they  are  quite  agreeable.  The  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
found  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly 
about  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  where  the 
botanists  who  have  seen  the  bushes  aver  that 
it  is  truly  wild  and  indigenous. 

We  refer -to  this  beautiful  shrub  or  tree  at 
this  season  of  the  year  on  account  of  its  orna¬ 
mental  character  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
very  little  may  be  seen  flowering  out  of  doors 
during  winter.  In  smoky  towns  the  floweis 
may  not  always  give  rise  to  berries,  but 
whether  the  tree  fruits  or  not  it  is  highly  to 
be  recommended  as  a  lawn  specimen,  where 
it  will  give  the  garden  a  warm  and  sheltered 
appearance  when  most  deciduous  subjects  arc- 
cheerless  even  if  not  devoid  of  beauty  for 
certain  students  of  arboriculture. 

Narcissus  Johnstoni  King  of  Spain. 

We  may  say  at  the  outset  that  this  beauti¬ 
ful  little  Daffodil  has  not  yet  been  spoiled 
under  cultivation  by  altering  its  beautiful 
form  and  symmetry  in  order  to  obtain  flowers 
of  greater  size.  They  are,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct  and  beautiful  to  have  been 
utilised  for  crossing  with  other  species  of 
Daffodil  in  order  to  get  hybrids  of  similar  out¬ 
line  and  colour,  but  larger.  The  whole  flower 
of  N.  Johnstoni  is  of  a  beautiful  soft  lemon- 
yellow,  and  so  strongly  is  this  colour  inherent 
in  the  species  that  it  is  imparted  to  hybrids 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  trumpet  of  the  ordinary  form  is 
abruptly  clipped  short  at  the  end,  and  that 
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also  should  be  the  form  in  the  variety  Queen 
of  Spain.  That  named  Kins  of  Spain  merely 
differs  by  having  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet 
more  or  less  widened  and  rolled  back  in  a 
handsome  way  at  the  margin,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  illustration.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
plant  Daffodils,  so  that  those  on  holiday  or 
enforced  idleness  owing  to  the  holidays  might 
well  take  the  opportunity  of  planting  Daffo¬ 
dils  if  the  work  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
We  frequently  hear  of  it  being  too  late  to 
plant  Daffodils  so  late  in  the  year,  but  having 
planted  Daffodils  at  Christmas  time  we  can 
say  that  they  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves  in  spring.  The  flowers  were  some¬ 
what  later  than  those  planted  earlier,  but 
for  that  very  reason  they  serve  to  keep  up  a 
succession. 

Cypripedium  Daisy  Barclay. 

The  above  is  a  new  hybrid  form  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium,  of  which  the  parentage  was  C.  Gode- 
froyae  leucochilum  x  rothschildianum.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  nearly  covered  with  blackish 
crimson  lines,  following  the  course  of  the 
veins  on  a  straw-yellow  ground.  The  petals 
are  of  considerable  length  and  thickly  spotted 
with  maroon-crimson  in  lines  along  the  veins. 
Here  again  the  ground  colour  is  pale  straw- 
yellow.  The  lip,  unlike  the  first-named  variety, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  seed  parent,  is  more  or 
less  thickly  spotted  with  small  crimson  mark¬ 
ings.  The  whole  plant  may  be  described  as 
robust  though  dwarf,  and,  as  our  illustration 
•  will  show,  the  stem  carried-  two  flowers, 
although  only  6  in.  high.  This  handsome 
Orchid  was  exhibited  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford,  Essex',  on  July  4th  last,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. ,  when  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  accorded  it. 

Goat’s  Rue  (Galega  officinalis). 

The  above  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the 
Galegas  in  cultivation.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
beautiful  feathery  character,  and  every  stem 
is  surmounted  by  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  racemes  of  light  silvery-blue  or  purple 
flowers.  Of  the  several  species  in  cultivation 
this  one  takes  the  second  place  in  point  of 
time  when  in  flower.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
I  for  small  gardens,  whether  those  of  the  cot¬ 
tager,  the  occupier  of  a  villa,  or  the  garden 
of  the  King.  It  blooms  during  July  and 
August,  keeping  up  a  succession  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
may  be  described  as  good  tempered,  as  it  can 
be  flowered  under  a  considerable  variety  of 
conditions.  The  enthusiastic  cultivator  may 
trench  and  manure  the  border  in  which  it  is 
grown,  and  thereby  get  greater  stature,  but 
even  those  who  only  dig  their  garden  once 
a  year  will  still  get  a  profusion  of  bloom  on 
dwarfer  plants,  which  are  all  the  more  suit¬ 
able  for  small  gardens.  Many  of  the  Pea 
family  being  deep-rooted  can  also  be  culti¬ 
vated  under  similarly  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  like  manner  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  The  plant  is  also  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  pots,  and  in  some  cases  plants 
so  grown  might  be  an  advantage.  Usually, 
however,  the  borders  and  beds  should  be 
rendered  gay  in  the  open  in  the  summer  so 
as  to  attract  the  inmates  out  of  doors  rather 
than  lead  them  into  hothouses.  In  dry  and 
firm  ground  it  would  also  be  suitable  for 
planting  on  the  higher  reaches  of  the  rockery. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Christmas,  —  Many 
naturally  late  flowering  varieties  have  been 
raised  within  the  last  few  years,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  have  single  and  double  varieties 
in  unlimited  quantity  at  Christmas. 


When  the  trees  are  leafless,  the  sky  grey, 
and  the  evergreens  glossy  by  frequent  rains, 
the  garden  bears  a  somewhat  sombre  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  few  plants  that 
flower  in  the  open  air  during  December  and 
January,  and  form  as  it  were  a  floral  link 
between  each  year,  the  garden  would  indeed 
look  gloomy. 

Of  the  few  plants  that  bloom  in  the  above 
period  the  Hellebores  are  undoubtedly  the 
best,  producing  an  abundance  of  flowers  at  a 
season  when  other  flowers  are  most  scarce. 
Hellebores  are  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  but 
when  a  little  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  they 
more  than  doubly  repay  the  cultivator.  Helle¬ 
bores  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but 
a  rich  light  soil  is  best,  and  a  situation  that 
is  partially  shaded,  moist,  but  thoroughly 
drained,  will  suit  them  to  perfection. 

Hellebores  flourish  best  when  left-  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years,  but  should  annually  receive 
a  good  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  making  growth  and  the 
buds  forming,  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  will  be  found  advantageous. 

When  it  is  desirous  to  have  the  blooms  in 
perfect  condition  some  protection  must  be 
afforded ;  a  hand  light  or  garden-frame  lights 
are  the  most  suitable,  but  where  these  are  not 
handy  a  layer  of  straw  placed  round  the  base 


Perhaps  nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
possesses  so  much  mysticism  as  Mistletoe. 
“  Show  me  a  woman  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
mystery,”  someone  has  said.  The  adage  may 
certainly  be  applied  to  this  odd  parasitic 
growth.  There  was  a  period,  indeed,  when  it 
seems  to  have  affected  the  religion  and  very 
life  of  certain  nations,  and  more  particularly 
our  own,  being  largely  wrapt  up  in  the  vene¬ 
ration  held  by  our  forbears  for  the  Oak. 
Certainly  the  origin  of  the  name  is  veiled  in 
much  obscurity,  and  who  can  say  with  any 
certainty  at  this  far-off  age  what  its  deriva¬ 
tion  may  be  P  Even  its  Saxon  name  is  disputed. 
Thus  one  savant  will  aver  the  word  to  mean 
mist,  gloom,  and  tan  (a  twig),  while  another 
student  of  research  will  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  mistel  (bird  dung)  and  tain  (a  shoot),  which 
latter  is  evidently  based  on  the  idea  that  its 
propagation  is  by  means  of  the  excrement  of 
certain  of  the  bird  tribe.  Again,  the  druids 
termed  the  plant  “  all  heal,”  and  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  credited  it  with  possessing  curative 
virtues,  not  only  for  all  ailments  of  the  body, 
but  even  affecting  the  sold  for  its  after  state. 
Their  veneration  for  it  was  in  truth  boundless. 
Thus,  regarding  our  own  land,  its  interest 
and  wonder  has  been  handed  down  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation  from  the  remote  times  of 
our  legendary  ancestors  (who  themselves  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  mysterious  and  obscure 
in  origin),  until  to-day  it  is  still  as  popular 
as  of  yore,  though  used  and  -considered,  of 
course,  in  a  widely  different  light,  and  with 
us,  at  any  rate,  with  no  thought  of  religion 
attending  it,  the  customary  kiss  under  its 


of  the  plants  will  prevent  them  getting 
splashed  with  soil  during  showery  weather. 
No  protection  is  necessary  on  account  of 
severe  weather;  it  is  only  to  keep  the  flowers 
perfect,  otherwise  they  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Helleborus  niger,  the  Christmas  Rose,  hear¬ 
ing  pure  white  flowers  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter, 
which  are  invaluable  for  cut  flowers,  blooms 
freely  during  December  and  January,  and 
Helleborus  n.  maximus,  the  great  Christmas 
Rose,  which  bears  large  white  flowers  tinted 
with  rose,  on  stems  1ft.  high,  blooms  from 
November  to  February.  There  are  several 
more  varieties  of  Christmas  Roses,  but  the 
above  two  are  the  most  useful. 

The  Helleborus  orientalis,  or  Lenten  Rose, 
is  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  above,  bloom¬ 
ing  at  Lent.  The  flowers  are  white,  red, 
pink,  and  purple,  many  of  them  being  beauti¬ 
fully  splashed  and  striped.  H.  orientalis, 
globular  white  flowers  ;  H.  Moorei,  pale  pink  ; 
H.  multiflorus,  purple;  and  H.  purpurascens, 
deep  red  purple,  very  early,  are  a  few  of  the 
best.  All  are  easily  grown,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  bloom  from  February  to  April. 

All  varieties  of  Hellebores  are  excellent  for 
pot  culture,  and  make  attractive  plants  for 
conservatory  or  greenhouse  decoration. 

G.  H.  Webster. 

Oak  Cottage,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 
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pendent  bough  being  but  an  occasion  of  fun 
and  friendly  opportunity  at  an  exceptional 
and  privileged  season. 

In  that  dim  period  of  our  history  the  arch¬ 
druid  once  every  year,  early  in  March,  at  the 
first  quarter  of  the  moon,  clad  in  pure  white 
vestments,  mounted  the  sacred  Oak  and 
severed  the  hallowed  plant,  which  was  caught 
below  in  a  clean  and  spotless  cloth.  Inasmuch 
as  some  deem  that  the  Old  Testament  creed, 
though  much  corrupted,  was  specially  studied 
and  practised  by  the  druids,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  yearly  cutting  of  Mistletoe,  and  the 
extreme  care  and  punctilious  cleanliness  with 
which  the  operation  was  conducted,  was 
emblematic  of  the  spotless  Redeemer  of  man¬ 
kind.  Very  likely  the  classical  authors  of 
Greece  and  Italy  (Homer  and  Virgil),  in  their 
meiftion  of  the  Golden  Branch,  were  really 
speaking  of  the  same  mysterious  growth,  and 
it  may  even  Be  the  “  branch  ”  spoken  of 
in  the  Scripture  itself. 

The  Oak,  in  any  case,  was  with  the  druids 
a  sacred  tree,  quite  apart-  from  its  parasitical 
offspring  ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  affects 
this  tree  less  almost  than  any  other.  Thus  in 
England  it  is  common,  especially  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  and  Southern  parts,  on  the  Apple.  Pear, 
Hawthorn,  Sycamore,  Lime,  and  Poplar; 
being  also  seen  in  various  parts  of  Europe  on 
the  Fir,  Elm,  Maple,  Birch,  Mulberry,  and 
Willow.  To  specify  further,  in  Northern 
France  it  is  a  very  frequent  sight  on  the  Pear, 
while  in  England  perhaps  it  is  most  frequent 
as  a  whole  on  the  Apple  and  Black  Poplar. 
Again,  in  Italy  it  may  even  be  seen  on  the 
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Vine;  in  Palestine  I  think  1  noticed  it  on 
the  Olive ;  in  France  and  Switzerland  it 
“  inhabits  ”  the  Spruce  Fir ;  while  in  the 
Himalayas  (for  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
one  continent)  it  appears,  inter  alias  arbores, 
on  the  Apricot. 

In  Sweden  a  ring  of  this  wood  was  formerly, 
and  perhaps  is  now,  regarded  as  a  talisman 
against  sickness  and  misadventure.  To  con¬ 
clude,  there  is  the  old  but  little  known  tradi¬ 
tion  that  it  has  descended  from  its  original 
place  in  the  vegetable  creation- — in  other 
words,  that  originally  it  was  a  fine  forest  tree 
taking  its  place  and  holding  its  own  among 
the  mightiest  and  best  of  its  kind,  but  that 
the  wood  for  the  immortal  Cross  having  been 
shaped  out  of  its  heart,  it  was  henceforth  con¬ 
demned  to  have  no  further  existence  of  its 
own,  but  to  be  for  ever  after  only  a  parasite 
dependent  for  its  sustenance  and  very  life 
upon  others.  J.  A.  Carxegie-Cheales. 

- ♦ - 

The  Plume  Poppy. 

( Bocconia  cordata.) 

(See  Supplement.) 


The  Plume  Poppy  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  two  countries  from  whence  we  get 
a  large  number  of  plants  suitable  for  our 
climate.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
even  in  places  where  the  temperature  often 
falls  considerably  below  zero  in  winter.  Being 
deciduous  this  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  plants  which  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  under  like  conditions,  even 
when  they  die  down  naturally  in  the  autumn. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Poppy  family,  al¬ 
though  very  unlike  a  Poppy  in  the  eye  of 
the  casual  observer.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
dusky  or  buff  colour,  very  numerous,  and  are 
followed  by  small  seed  pods.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  enormous  numbers  in  a  panicle  ter¬ 
minating  each  stem,  and  that  gives  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  lack  of  size  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  plant  represented  in  our  supplemen¬ 
tary  illustration  had  been  flowering  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  lower  portion  of  each  panicle 
represents  fruit  only,  while  the  expanded 
flowers  are  still  borne  in  dense  clusters  at 
the  tip  of  the  panicles.  Both  flowers  and 
fruits,  but  particularly  the  latter,  have  a 
plumy  appearance,  which  is  still  further  sug¬ 
gested  by  reason  of  the  deep  buff  or  amber 
colour,  lienee  the  name  Plume  Poppy.  The 
leaves ’are  heart-shaped,  rather  deeply  lobed 
along  the  sides,  and  of  a  striking  silvery-grey 
underneath. 

Usually  the  Plume  Poppy  is  planted  in 
herbaceous  borders,  and  where  the  soil  is  suit¬ 
able  the  stems  run  up  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
or  8ft.  ;  perhaps  more  under  very  favourable 
conditions.  This  height  makes  the  plant 
stately,  while  the  foliage  is  also  very  hand¬ 
some.  It  would  also  make  an  admirable  sub¬ 
ject  for  planting  in  sub-tropical  gardens, 
where  plants  of  a  hardy  character  would  be 
even  more  suitable  than  the  sub-tropical  sub¬ 
jects  themselves. 


Declixe  oe  the  Mulberry. — In  the  days 
of  King  George  the  Fourth  the  Mulberry 
gardens  of  Chelsea  and  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
trict  were  largely  patronised  by  the  “  nobilitie 
and  gentrie,”  according  to  an  old  announce¬ 
ment,  where  not  only  was  the  fruit  consumed 
in  various  forms,  but  a  considerable  consump¬ 
tion  of  Mulberry  wine  is  reported  to  have 
taken  place. 


Border  Shaded  by  High  Wall. 

I  have  seen  Black  Currants  do  really  well 
on  a  north  border,  planted  5  ft.  apart,  and 
with  the  American  Land  Cress  (an  excellent 
substitute  for  Watercress)  growing  well  in 
rows  between  the  Currant  bushes.  Black 
Currants  develop  finer  berries  when  not  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Nearly  all  the  ordinary 
culinary  herbs  do  well  on  a  north  border, 
Mint  especially.  Montbretias  are  flowers  that 
will  also  grow  and  flower  luxuriantly  on  a 
north  border,  if  not  crowded. 

Harry  S.  Stevexs. 

Baldslow,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


Worm  Casts  on  Lawn. 

Does  “  G.”  use  “  fresh  ”  lime  for  watering 
his  lawn  ?  This  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success,  as  spent  or  stale  lime  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  worms.  I  would  advise  “  G.”  to 
obtain  two  or  three  bushels  of  good  new  lime 
from  his  local  builder  (unless  he  resides  near 
a  limekiln) ;  the  cost  will  not  be  more  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pence  per  bushel,  and  a 
bushel  will  make  enough  solution  for  dressing 
forty  rods  (^  acre).  The  worms  will  soon 
crawl  out  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn,  and 
should  be  picked  up  and  thrown  away. 

Harry  S.  Stevexs. 

Baldstow,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Clearing  a  Garden  of  Slugs. 

In  addition  to  the  good  advice  given  under 
this  head,  apply  gas  lime  at  the  rate  of 
4  oz.  per  yard  to  all  vacant  ground  at  this 
season.  Ground  lime — much  the  best — or 
freshly  slaked  lime,  are  also  very  effectual 
remedies  when  applied  directly  to  the  slug. 
This  is  a  little  difficult,  but  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  little  foresight.  Whenever  the 
weather  is  moist  and  rather  warmer  than 
usual  sow  bran  thinly  over  the  ground,  and 
as  soon  as  the  slugs  are  busy  feeding  and 
exposed,  dust  them  thoroughly  with  ground 
or  freshly-slaked  lime.  Do  this  frecpiently 
when  favourable  occasions  occur,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  will  be  killed  at  each  operation.  Hoe¬ 
ing  acts  principally  by  exposing  the  slugs’ 
eggs  to  the  birds  and  to  injury  by  drought. 
But,  even  when  all  this  has  been  done,  it  is 
wise  to  protect  young  plants  by  putting  a 
handful  of  furnace  ashes  round  each.  Mr. 
Beckett  often  recommends  this  in  these  pages, 
and  we  find  it  very  efficacious.  J.  O. 


Construction  of  a  Greenhouse. 

In  reply  to  “New  Reader,  Salop,’’  page  825 
of  The  Gardexixg  World,  I  have  learned 
from  experience  the  cheapest  way  to  construct 
a  greenhouse  is  to  buy  the  whole  material 
ready  to  fit  up,  and  put  it  together  yourself. 
In  placing  order  give  full  dimensions  of  the 
house,  stating  ventilation  and  the  size  of 
glass  you  intend  using  (18  in.  by  14  in.  is  a 
good  size).  If  it  is  a  matter  of  economy, 
21  oz.  Belgian  glass  would  do  as  well,  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  home  manufacture.  Allow 
the  horticultural  builder  whom  you  patronise 
to  supply  you  with  everything,  including  nails, 
bolts,  etc.,  and  I  can  assure  you  he  will  do  it 
at  a  price  that  will  astonish  you  for  cheap¬ 
ness.  I  should  also  advise  you  to  use  plastine 
for  glazing ;  it  has  many  advantages  over  the 


ordinary  putty.  We  have  recently  con¬ 
structed  a  large  house  on  the  above  principle, 
the  material  supplied  by  W.  Duncan  Tucker, 
South  Tottenham,  and  for  quality  and  cheap¬ 
ness  it  is  a  perfect  wonder.  The  Twelve 
Hours  Stove  Syndicate,  Limited,  supply  a 
very  cheap  and  effective  heating  apparatus. 

H.  MacSkimmixg. 


Renewing  of  Pinks. 

If  I  were  “  Dianthus  ”  I  should  at 
once  make  a  fresh  start  with  them 
by  putting  into  a  cold  frame,  or  hand- 
light,  a  good  batch  of  pipings  or  cut¬ 
tings.  First  make  up  your  frame  with  a  good 
bed  of  light,  sandy  compost,  then  get  your 
cuttings  or  pipings,  either  will  do,  and  prick 
them  into  the  frame  say  from  2in.  to  3in.  apart 
each  way,  water  them  well  and  keep  the  frame 
close  until  they  root ;  never  allow  them  to 
get.  thoroughly  dry,  rather  keep  them  on  the 
moist  side.  Now  prepare  your  border  or  bed 
ready  for  next  spring.  Make  up  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  good  new  loam  and  one  part 
rotten  cow  manure  (there  is  no  manure  equal 
to  good  rotten  cow  manure  for  Pinks).  Spread 
a  good  coating  of  this  on  your  border  and  dig 
it  well  in.  Then  early  in  spring,  when  your 
cuttings  are  well  rooted,  lift  them  with  a  good 
ball  and  plant  them  out  about  9in.  or  a 
foot  apart.  If  “  Dianthus  ”  were  to  strike  a 
good  batch  of  cuttings  every  other  season  he 
would  always  be  able  to  keep  his  Pinks  in 
good  condition,  and  they  would  always  look 
neat  and  tidy.  Japoxica. 


Garden  Infested  wiih  Slugs. 

I  would  advise  “  Novice  ”  to  treat  as  much 
of  his  garden  as  possible  (especially  his  Cab¬ 
bage  bed)  in  the  following  manner  : _ First 

clear  out  weeds  from  the  ground,  and  rake 
the  surface  as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible. 
Prepare  some  finely  sifted  fresh  lime,  allowing 
about  one  gallon  to  the  square  rod  to  be 
treated,  choosing  a  quiet  evening  for  the 
operation.  Then  pay  a  visit  to  the  garden  or 
Cabbage  plot  after  dark,  when  the  slugs  will 
have  already  commenced  feeding  operations, 
lime  in  hand,  dust  the  whole  of  the  ground 
carefully  and  also  the  Cabbage  foliage.  This 
diessmg  will  jirove  ten  times  more  effectual  in 
ridding  the  ground  of  slugs  than  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  day  time,  because  the  lime  comes 
m  direct  contact  with  the  slugs  and  they  are 
cuied  with  one  dose.  This  remedy  is  a 
case  of  “  diamond  cut  diamond.”  At  night 
the  slugs  become  “very  busy,”  and  it  well 
repays  one  to  be  “  busy  ”  after  dark  also.  An 
ordinary  storm  lamp  may  be  suspended  on  a 
6ft.  stake  near  the  plot  should  the  night  prove 
too  dark  for  effective  working. 

Herbert  Morris. 


Lachen  alias 

I  would  most  certainly  not  plunge  these 
and  other  small  bulbs  that  are  at  all  inclined 
to  “  draw,”  as  if  anything  should  prevent  the 
plunging  material  being  removed,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  even  one  day  too  long,  it  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  spoil  the  handsome  foliage,  making  the 
whole  thing  unsightly,  the  foliage  spindly  and 
thin,  and  elongating  the  stems  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily.  The  great  aim  of  the  grower  should  be 
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to  keep  these,  and,  in  fact,  all  bulbs,  sturdy, 
dwarf,  and  strong ;  as  when  introduced  to 
living  rooms  or  warm  conservatories  they  will 
be  able  to  grow  and  flourish  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  if  at  all  drawn  up  and  weakly.  I 
append  my  method  of  cultivation,  as  it  may 
prove  useful,  although  I  do  not  pretend  that 
it  is  in  any  way  original.  After  the  blooming 
period  is  over  the  plants  stand  out  in  rows  on 
pieces  of  slate  in  a  fairly  sunny  and  sheltered 
situation,  water  being  given  when  necessary 
and  a  bi-weekly  dose  of  very  weak  liquid 
manure  until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  dis¬ 
tinct  yellowing.  They  are  then  turned  on 
their  sides  and  no  water  given,  unless  by 
showers,  heavy  rain  being  kept  off  by  boards. 
When  the  foliage  is  quite  done  remove  it,  and 
if  necessary  to  divide  the  potfuls  do  so  then 
(about  end  of  June),  potting  on  the  biggest 
and  best  bulbs  into  larger  pots  of  more  bulbs, 
the  seconds  into  the  same  pots,  and  the 
smallest  into  a  size  or  two  smaller.  Pot 
firmly  and  leave  about  an  inch  more  room 
than  usual  in  potting  between  rim  and  top  of 
soil.  Water  once  to  settle  the  soil.  Fill  up 
the  extra  space  left  with  cocoanut  fibre  refuse 
(cr  peaty  soil)  and  stand  on  a  very  hot  shelf 
all  through  July  and  August,  never  watering 
them  (the  moisture  of  syringing  other  subjects 
will  keep  bulbs  plump)  and  give  a  thorough 
rest  and  bake.  Tire  first  week  in  September 
lift  all  down  and  prick  up  soil  with  a-  fine- 
pointed  stick,  adding  a  little  more  fibre  or 
peat  with  a  pinch  (not  more)  of  some  good 
fertiliser.  Soak  well  and  replace  on  the 
sunny  shelf,  only  now  put  a  sheet  or  two  of 
thick  brown  paper  to  exclude  the  light.  After 
three  weeks  remove  this  and  put  newspaper 
over  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  keeping  the  con¬ 
tents  of  pots  uniformly  moist.  When  the  tiny 
brownish  points  of  growth  appear  remove  all 
covering  and  keep  still  well  up  to'  the  glass, 
giving  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
When  flower  buds  first  show  this  may  be  given 
more  frequently,  but  always  with  caution,  in¬ 
creasing  the  frequency  of  doses  rather  than 
their  strength.  Sturdily  grown  plants  will 
hardly  require  any  staking,  but  if  they  do  it 
must  be  neat ;  four  small  green-painted  sticks 
and  a  couple  of  strands  of  green  raffia  run 
round  is  sufficient,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  repot  every  year,  sometimes,  when  time 
presses,  not  for  two  seasons,  but  every  third 
it  is  unavoidable  if  good  spikes  are  required. 
One  potful  purchased  some  seven  years  ago 
now  provides  me  with  about  twenty-four  good 
potfuls.  Potting  them  up  after  growth  has 
finished  is  a  great  saving  of  time  when  the 
general  bulb  work  comes  round,  and  with  it 
also  the  very  much  shorter  days.  Laohenalias 
make  lovely  subjects  for  hanging  wire-baskets, 
which  may  be  hung  from  the  roof  or  stood  on  a 
shelf  in  similar  way  to  the  potted  bulbs.  If 
“  C.  M  .  P.”  would  like  a  nice  list  of  named 
sorts  and  any  further  hints  I  should  (with  the 
Editor’s  consent)  be  pleased  to  give  it,  but 
the  “  G.  W.”  has  already  had  some  most  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  that  I  would 
commend  to  his  notice.  I).  V.  E. 


Ax  attempt,  which  is  likely  to  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  is  being  made  by  the  National  Trust 
for  places  of  historic  interest  or  natural 
beauty  to  acquire  700  acres  bordering  on 
Ullswater,  and  including  Gowbarron  Fell  and 
Aira  Force.  If  this  land  is  acquired,  a  mile 
of  the  lake  shore  also  will  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  body  which  represents  public  interests 
and  desires  to  see  preserved  intact  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Lake  district.  For  this  purpose 
nearly  £10,000  has  been  subscribed,  but  more 
than  £2,000  is  still  needed,  and  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


A  special  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  as 
grown  for  market  was  held  in  the  French 
Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  13th 
inst-.,  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  This  hall  is  much  more  commo¬ 
dious  than  the  Essex  Hall,  in  which  they 
were  shown  last  year  about  this  time.  There 
was  also  much  more  room  for  promenading. 
This  class  of  exhibit  would,  of  course,  draw 
a  special  class  of  visitors,  but  we  were  there 
too  early  in  the  day  to  see  if  there  was  any 
crowd  gathered  to  see  the  market  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Prizes  consisting  of  medals  of 
different  values  according  to  the  nature  and 
merit  of  the  exhibit  were  awarded. 

The  first  class  was  set  apart  for  a  collection 
of  market  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches,  twelve 
blooms  in  a  vase,  disbudded,  and  to  fill  a 
table  space  15  ft.  by  3  ft.  A  close  inspection 
of  the  exhibits  in  this  class  would  reveal 
most  of  the  varieties  used  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  at  this  season  of  the  year,  excepting 
single  varieties,  Pompons  and  any  novelties 
that  might  be  brought  up.  The  lead  in  this 
class  was  taken  by  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds,  Swanley 
Junction,  who  had  Winter  Konigin.  Princess 
Victoria,  and  Snowdrift  amongst  his  whites ; 
Mathew  Hodgson,  Lord  Hopetoun.  and  Ex¬ 
mouth  Crimson  representing  the  latter  shade  ; 
Mrs.  John  Cooper,  Tuxedo.  Lady  Roberts,  and 
Lord  Brooke  representing  bronze  varieties; 
Mine.  P.  Radaelli  and  Framfield  Pink  amongst 
his  pinks;  and  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Allman’s  Yellow, 
Mabel  Morgan,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  as  yellow 
(Gold  Medal).  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and 
Cragg,  Merrivale  Nurseries,  Heston,  Middle¬ 
sex,  took  the  second  place  for  a  very  fine 
display  (Silver-Gilt  Medal).  Mr.  Joseph 
Pulley,  Rose  Nursery,  Enfield  Highway,  had 
also  a  very  fine  display  (large  Silver  Medal). 

Each  vase  represented  a  different  variety 
in  most  cases,  and  the  flowers  were  cut  with 
long  stems  and  so  arranged  that  they  all 
faced  one  way,  except  where  the  stems  being 
rather  stiff  held  the  flowers  perfectly  upright. 
For  the  advantage  of  visitors  the  labels  might 
have  been  slightly  larger  and  more  promi¬ 
nently  placed ;  some  of  them  were  also  mis¬ 
sing  altogether.  This  applied  to  several  other 
exhibits,  more  particularly  where  no  labels 
seemed  to  have  been  attached. 

The  next  class  was  for  twelve  vases  of 
market  Chrysanthemums  in  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  twelve  blooms  in  a  vase,  not  dis¬ 
budded.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg  with  a  well-grown 
and  fresh-looking  lot.  arranged  in  vases  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous  class.  In¬ 
curved  or  incurved  Japs  were  the  favourites  in 
this  stand,  and  included  such  varieties  as 
Mrs.  F.  Judson,  W.  H.  Rieman,  Mine,  Char- 
vet.  Mrs.  John  Cooper,  Frank  Hammond, 
Yellow  Brooke,  etc.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal).  Mr. 
Phillip  Ladds  took  the  second  place  with 
some  very  fine  bunches  (largo  Silver  Medal). 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  the  Nurseries,  Enfield  High¬ 
way,  received  a  Bronze  Medal  for  his  exhibit. 

For  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemums 
in  bunches  of  sprays,  not  disbudded,  to  fill 
a  table  space  15  ft.  by  3  ft.,  the  exhibits  were 
a  little  more  varied,  as  the  stipulations  of  the 
schedule  left  it  open  for  other  .varieties  than 
the  standard  incurved  and  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties.  The  first  prize  (Gold  Medal)  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  G.  Prickett  and  Sous.  South  Tot¬ 
tenham,  N.,  who  had  splendid  samples  of  the 


green  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Rogers,  several 
of  the  feathery  or  plumed  varieties,  such  as 
King  of  the  Plumes,  Mrs.  Filkins.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Cannell.  They  also  had  some  fine  single 
varieties,  including  Sir  George  Bullough, 
rather  distinct  and  bright  yellow.  .Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg  received  a  Silver- 
Gilt  Medal  as  the  second  prize,  but  the  judges 
were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  should  not  have  taken  the  first 
place.  The  greater  portion  of  the  exhibit 
was  made  up  of  single  varieties,  sometimes 
several  varieties  in  a  vase,  while  small  flowers 
of  Japanese  varieties  were  arranged  along  the 
back.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
singles  were  Miss  T.  C.  Warden  (white), 
Ciibran’s  Yellow,  Mrs.  Pat  Weathers  (white), 
Indicum  Improved  (salmon  yellow,  and  2i  in. 
across),  Sir  George  Bullough,  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Crane  (deep  pink),  and  Lord  Methuen,  with 
long  white  rays.  A  large  Silver  Medal  went 
to  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds  for  an  exhibit,  in  which 
he  included  Japanese,  single  and  Pompon 
varieties. 

One  division  was  set  apart  for  commission 
salesmen,  who  were  not  growers,  and  for  a 
collection  of  market  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
or  sprays  to  fill  a  table  space  of  12  ft.  by  3  ft., 
and  shown  in  vases.  The  first  prize  went  to  -Ur. 
David  Ingamels,  27,  Catherine  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  who  had  an  interesting  display  of 
crimson,  white,  pink,  green  and  yellow  varie¬ 
ties.  Very  fine  were  King  of  the  Plumes  and 
Mme.  Therese  Panckoucke,  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  of  wonderful  size.  He  also  took 
the  lead  for  the  best  packed  two  boxes  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  received  for  sale.  These 
were  cut  with  long  stems  and  packed  in  four 
rows  at  each  end  of  the  boxes,  with  the  stems 
overlapping  one  another  in  the  middle.  They 
were  very  neatly  packed  indeed,  and  being 
fixed  down  by  the  middle  could  not  shift. 

The  best  three  vases  of  yellow  market  Chry¬ 
santhemums  came  from  Mr.  Joseph  Tulley 
(large  Silver  Medal) ;  the  best  three  vases  of 
bronze  market  Chrysanthemums  came  from 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  who  showed  Mrs.  John  Cooper 
(large  Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harri¬ 
son  and  Cragg  had  the  best  two  boxes  of  mar¬ 
ket  Chrysanthemums  packed  for  carriage  for 
market.  In  some  cases  the  flowers  were 
placed  in  five  rows  at  each  end  of  the  box. 

Novelties  were  not  numerous,  and  seemed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  sports  which  turned  up 
in  the  collections  of  the  growers.  The  first 
prize  (large  Silver  Medal)  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Godber,  Newton  Nurseries.  Bedford. 
This  was  named  Bronze  Thompson,  an  in¬ 
curved  Jap  with  light  buff-yellow  flowers. 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Mers- 
tharn,  Surrey,  were  second  wun  Old  Gold,  a 
recurved  light  bronzy -yellow  or  old-  gold 
variety  (small  Silver  Medal).  Mr.  A.  Weeks, 
the  Green  Nursery.  Welling,  Kent,  came  in 
third,  taking  a  Bronze  Medal. 

For  a  table  of  one  variety  of  a  market 
Chrysanthemum,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr. 
A.  Smith,  who  had  splendid  blooms  in  bunches 
of  Mme.  Therese  Panckoucke  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal).  Messrs.  B.  Shearn  and  Son.  42. 
Store  Street,  Bedford  Square,  London.  W.C.. 
took  the  second  place  with  Framfield  Pink, 
in  fine  form  (large  Silver  Medal).  Messrs. 
Butler  Bros.,  Burr  Farm  Nurseries,  Bexley,. 
Heath,  came  in  third  with  a  table  of  Mabel 
Butler,  a  sport  from  Tuxedo.  The  blooms 
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of  the  sport  are  smaller,  with  more  spreading 
and  darker,  almost  crimson,  florets  with  yel¬ 
low  edges  and  reverse.  Some  of  the  market 
©rowers  were  of  opinion  that  this  excelled  its 
parent  and  in  the  matter  of  colour  that  migh 
have  been  so,  but  we  are  very  partial  to  the 
beautiful  soft  bronze  of  Tuxedo. 

Mr  A  Smith  had  the  best  three  vases  ot  a 
white  market  Chrysanthemum  in  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson,  and  best  crimson  m  Exmouth 
Crimson.  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg 
had  the  best  three  vases  of  a  pink  variety, 
showing  the  silvery-pink  Mine.  L.  Chari et. 
Each  of  these  received  a  large  Silver  Medal. 


[By  Rosecomb.] 


Feeding  for  Eggs.  . 

This  is  a  very  important  consideration 
anyone  who  attempts  egg  production,  whether 
it  be  as  a  means  to  add  to  their  incom 
merely  for  their  own  personal  household  use. 
If  properly  fed,  a  hen  should  not  cost  moie 
than  Id.  to  li-d.  per  week.  The  Jab  e 

should  include  Sussex  ground  oats,  pollaid, 
barley  meal  and  biscuit  meal,  wheat,  maize, 
and  oats.  When  I  say  the  dietary  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  various  grams  and  meals  here 
mentioned,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  that  they  are  one  and  all  to  be 
included  in  each  day’s  feeding.  Not  at  all  . 


How  to  Feed. 

The  morning  feed  should  at  all  times  be 
soft  food.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  whole 
corn  takes  a  long  time  to  digest  but  warm 
meal  mashes  do  not,  and  tlieir  nutritive  pro¬ 
perties  are  much  more  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  system  than  are  those  of  hard  coin. 
Thus,' in  the  morning,  when  the  birds  crops 
are  empty,  soft  food  is  much  more  beneficial 
than  if  given  at  niglit.  Hard  gram  should 
always  be  the  feed  the  last  thing  at  night, 
because  it  takes  longer  to  digest,  and  birds 
can  take  sufficient  of  it  to  last  them  through 
the  long,  dark  hours  of  the  .wintry  nights, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  heat  in  their  systems. 


Changing  the  Feed. 

For  one  week  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
morning  feed  entirely  of  ground  oats  ;  another 
week  the  ground  oats  may  have  a  handful  oi 
two  of  barley  meal  mixed  with  them  ;  another 
week  ground  oats  and  pollard  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  may  be  given  ;  another  may  see  pollard 
providing  two-thirds,  whilst  the  other  fluid 
is  barley  meal.  This  variation  of  diet  keeps 
the  fowls  healthy,  gives  them  a  zest  for  then- 
food.  prevents  them  from  becoming  surfeited, 
and  adds  both  to  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
ego-  basket.  The  various  grams  mentioned 
must  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  or  nearly  so, 
although  wheat  may  be  more  generally  used 
than  either  of  the  other  grains,  and  maize  the 
lesser. 


Preparing  the  Food. 

The  morning  feed  of  soft  food  should  always 
be  given  warmed  during  the  winter  months, 
say" from  September  till  May.  The  best  way 
to  prepare  it  is  not  to  pour  the  hot  water  over 
it  and  mix  it  up  at  once,  but  to  put  the  meal 
in  a  bucket,  scoop  a  hole  in  the  middle,  pour 
in  enough  water  for  the  meal  to  absorb  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  it  crumbly  moist,  and  leave 
it  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  before 
using. 


Grit  and  its  Value. 

If  one  wishes  fowls  to  give  ill©  biggest  egg 
return  possible  they  must  1st  the  bir.ls  have 
plenty  of  grit,  and  grit  it  must  be,  good  sharp 
flint  grit,  not  soft  common  stone  that,  cannot 
help  the  birds  in  the  grinding  of  their  food. 
The  best  way  to  give  the  grit  is  m  the  soft 
food,  about  one  good  handful  daily  to  each 
half-dozen  birds.  ^  If  any  of  my  readers  wish 
to  test  the  value  of  grit,  let  them  feed  one 
pen  of  birds  with  grit  and  another  without 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks  ;  the  egg  basket 
after  the  first  fortnight  will  begin  to  tell  them 
that  grit  is  equally  as  valuable  and  important 
as  food  where  egg  production  is  concerned. 

Meat  as  a  Feed  Constituent. 

Meat  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  promoting 
a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  week  a  little  meat  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  soft  food  in  the  morning.  There 
are  various  forms  of  meat  advertised  by  firms 
who  cater  for  poultry  breeders,  and  tallow 
chandlers’  greaves  are  also  of  service.  Should 
one  be  fortunate  enough  to  live  near  a  butcher 
who  kills  his  own  meat,  bullocks’  paunches 
should  be  obtained  and  boiled,  and,  if  raw 
horse  flesh  can  be  obtained,  it  also  should  be 
used. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Hens  not  Laying  (R.  G.  B.).  —  The 
Brahma  is  a  good  winter  layer,  and  your  pul¬ 
lets  certainly  should  be  laying  now.  I  can 
only  surmise  you  are  feeding  too  generously, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  birds  arc  be¬ 
coming  fat  and  lazy.  If  the  egg-producing 
organs  become  fat  they  are  weakened,  and 
lose  the  power  to  perform  their  normal  func¬ 
tions.  You  must  remember  that  fa-t  stock  is 
not  healthy  stock.  Give  less  warm  food  in 
the  morning,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  provide 
your  birds  with  some  loose  litter  to  scratch  in. 
The  exercise  will  stimulate  the  egg-producing 
organisation  into  healthy  activity,  and  you 
will  soon  be  having  new  laid  eggs  for  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning.  What  about  grit?  Are 
you  giving  your  birds  a,  plentiful  supply  of 
this  all-essential  commodity  ?  Grit  means 


Breed  of  Pigeon  (White  Bar).— From  your 
description  I  should  say  the  bird  is  a  white- 
barred  blue  Blondinette.  It  is  one  of  the 
Eastern  races  of  pigeons,  and  comes  to  us  from 
the  Orient.  The  Orientals  are  one  of  the 
largest,  as  they  are  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
races  of  pigeons  known  to  English  breeders. 


4* 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may  cover 
ami  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be,  as 
brief  as  possible  and  written  on  one  side  of  the 
■paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
used  for  each  question.  Readers  are  invited  to 
aive  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies— see  ^ 
Prize  Competitions. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline  drawing  or  plan 

Card  of  Measurement. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a  card 
of  measurement  used  in  judging  Leeks.  1  have 
seen  a  printed  one.  but  could  not  find  out  where 
they  are  published.  (Jafonica.) 

We  have  never  seen  a  card  such  as  that  you 
mention,  and  have  been  making  enquiries,  but 
fail  to  find  out  where  such  a  card  is  published. 
Mr.  Robert  Fife,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  says  : 
“Your  letter  regarding  a  card  for  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  Leeks  has  been  passed  on  to  me.  _  I  never 
before  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  judge  of 
Leeks  has  to  use  his  own  judgment  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  decide  when  the  length  and 
thickness  of  a  Leek  are  proportionate,  and  any 
undue  preponderance  either  way  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  points  lost.”  Leeks  are  even  more 
largelv  grown  in  Scotland  for  exhibition  pui poses, 
and  possibly  also  in  private  establishments,  than 
in  England,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  card 


of  their  gardens,  indicating  the  position  of  beds 
and  Lawns,  the  character  and  height  of  the  fence 
or  wall  ;  position  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
etc.  The  north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  Itshoula 
also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is  flat  or  on  a 
declivity,  and  all  large  trees  should  be  'marked. 
Particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  also 
help  us  to  give  satisfactory  replies.  1 Vhen  such 
plans  are  received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  will  be 
consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an  enquiry  is  sent. 

to  drain  away  moisture.  If  they  get'  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  temperature  to  ripen  them  propel  lv 
before  the  approach  of  winter,  they  should  flowei 
in  early  summer,  after  which  they  may  be  cut 
back  to  keep  them  in  shape,  kept'  rather  dry  for 
a  time,  and  encouraged  to  make  fresh  growth  by 
freely  syringing  them  and  keeping  them  m  rather 
a  high  temperature.  After  the  growth  is  fan-  y 
well  advanced  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  in  a  warm,  sunny,  sheltered  position  to  en¬ 
courage  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
the  development  of  flower -buds  for  next  season  s 
display.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  sufficient 
sun  in  this  country  to  develop  and  mature  their 
wood  unless  assisted  artificially.  This  applies 
specially  to  plants  that  are  cut  back.  You  can 
grow  Oleanders  in  a  greenhouse,  and  put  them 
out  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm,  and  if  the  summer  is  fine  they  may 
not  only  bloom  but'  prepare  for  flowering  in  the 
following  year  if  not  cut  hack. 


Oleanders  in  Tubs. 

I  have  a  fancy  to  grow  some  Oleanders  in  tubs 
to  place  in  my  back  garden.  What  soil  and 
treatment'  would  they  require?  Some  simple 
directions  would  oblige.  (Nemo.) 

Oleanders  produce  ail  abundance  of  roots,  and 
may  therefore  be  grown  in  a  rich  and  substan¬ 
tial  soil  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
well  -  decayed  cow  manure  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  Some  sharp  sand  will  also  be  necessary 


Bulbs  in  Moss  Fibre 

Is  it  a  fact  that  spring  flowering  bulbs  can 
be  grown  without  soil,  and  simply  by  using  moss 
fibre  ?  How  long  would  they  take  before  flower 
ing  if  planted  about  now,  and  kept  in  a  sitting- 
room?  Must  they  be  kept  in  the  dark  before 
being  rooted?  Is  any  drainage  wanted- 
(T  H  S  ) 

Most  of  the  spring  flowering  bulbs  can  be 
grown  with  perfect  success  in  moss  fibre,  and 
some  of  the  varieties  would  even  flower  with 
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fair  satisfaction  a  second  time  in  the  same 
material,  even  when  grown  in  pots.  If  potted 
up  now,  they  would  liower  some  time  in  April 
under  the  conditions  you  mention.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  although 
it  would  be  advantagous  to  place  a  cover  of  cocoa- 
nut-fibre  or  something  of  that  sort  over  the  bulbs 
until  they  commence  throwing  up  their  leaves, 
showing  that  roots  have  also  been  produced. 
The  practice  of  covering  with  coconut-fibre  is 
done  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  bulbs 
from  forcing  themselves  out  of  the  pots  owing 
to  the  bulbs  being  so  near  the  top,  and  usually 
the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  is  too  firm, 
and  the  top  soil  too  loose.  You  could  guard 
against  both  of  these  contingencies,  and!  by 
pressing  down  the  soil  if  there  is  any  inclination 
to  rise  when  the  roots  are  being  formed  you  could 
manage  growing  them  without  being  covered  with 
anything.  When  using  moss  fibre,  one  crock 
over  the  hole  of  the  pot  usually  makes  sufficient 
drainage,  as  the  fibre  is  very  open  and  porous. 
For  the  same  reason  it  usually  holds  the  water 
well,  so  that  you  must  wait  until  it  gets  fairly 
dry  before  repeating  the  watering,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 

Culture  of  Kidney  Beans. 

Being  an  old  reader,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
for  your  informat:on  as  regards  the  cultivation 
of  Kidney  Beans.  Would  the  ground  be  better 
for  the  same  if  deeply  trenched  with  layers  of 
manure  and  soil  now,  than  if  done  next  spring  or 
early  summer?  Is  3  ft.  too  deep,  and  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  too  wide?  Would  a  layer  2  in.  thick 
(for  the  top  layer)  of  pure  fowl  manure  be  of 
any  benefit  when  I  have  prepared  the  trenches? 
The  bottom  layers  would  have  rotten  horse 
manure  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  thickness.  Should  1 
put  a  mulch  of  manure  from  the  pig-sty  now,  s  j 
as  to  keep  the  moisture  in  before  warm  weather 
comes?  To  what  do  you  account  for  the  blossoms 
dropping  off?  (C.  W.) 

It  is  always  of  great  advantage  to  trench  the 
ground  intended  for  Kidney  Beans.  If  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  bad  it  should  not  be  brought  up  to  the 
top  until  it  has  become  improved  by  frequent 
trenching  and  manuring.  Trenching  3  ft. 
deep  would  not  be  too  deep,  provided  the  soil 
is  good,  but  2  ft.  would  usually  be  quite 
sufficient.  If  you  intend  planting  in  a  piece  of 
ground  that  lias  been  trenched,  3  it.  wide 
would  usually  be  sufficient,  but  your  question  is 
not  very  clear  in  this  instance.  If  you  refer  to 
the  distance  between  the  lines  of  Kidney  Beans, 
we  should  have  a  distance  between  the  rows 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  plants.  In  the  case 
of  Scarlet  Runners,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  them 
in  a  single  line  between  plantations  of  much 
dwarfer  vegetables.  Dwarf  or  Kidney  Beans 
would  usually  be  far  enough  apart  at  18  in.  or 
2  ft.  in  small  gardens.  We  should  not  use 
a  layer  2  in.  thick  of  fowl  manure,  as  that 
would  very  likely  burn  the  plants.  A  good  sprink- 
ling  would  be  more  near  a  safe  limit.  The  manure 
should  be  chopped  or  broken  up  very  fine  before 
spreading  it  upon  the  ground.  The  soil  really 
should  not  be  hidden  by  this  manure,  as  it  is 
very  strong.  Neither  should  we  place  the  horse 
manure  in  layers  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick. 
This  quantity  ought  to  be  divided  so  that  a 
portion  would  lie  on  the  top  of  the  first  spit  which 
has  been  turned  into  the  trench,  and  the  rest  of 
it  placed  on  the  top  of  the  6econd  spit.  It 
would  also  be  a  mistake  to  mulch  the  ground  at 
this  season  of  the  year  with  manure  from  the 
pig-sty,  as  it  would  serve  to  keep  the  ground 
too  wet,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  into  proper 
condition  for  sowing.  We  consider  that  the  hoe 
kept  going  on  the  soil  during  dry  weather  would 
be  of  more  advantage  than  covering  the  ground 
with  manure.  The  dropping  of  the  blossoms  is 
often  due  to  a  spell  of  very  dry  weather  and  to 
the  crowding  of  the  stems,  but  you  can  avoid  this 
by  sowing  sufficiently  apart  to  prevent  crowding, 
and  by  a  little  timely  watering  in  very  dry- 
weather. 

Sweet-scented  Flowers. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  short  list  of  sweet- 
scented  annuals  for  cultivation  in  a  small  town 


garden  ?  There  is  a  wonderfully  fragrant 
Matthiola  I  used  to  grow,  but  I  have  forgotten 
the  first  name  of  the  flower,  and  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  can  help  me.  (Suiikky.) 

The  Stock  you  refer  to  is  the  night-scented 
Stock  (Matthiola  tristis),  best  known  in  the 
seedsman’s  catalogue  as  M.  bicornis.  The  Ten 
Weeks  Stock  has  numerous  varieties  that  are 
very  sweetly  scented.  The  night-scented  Tobacco 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Other  sweet-scented 
annuals  are  Martynia  fragrans,  Sweet  Sultan 
(Centaurea  moschata)  in  white,  yellow,  and 
purple  colours,  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  etc. 

Flowering  Winter  Plants  for  Window 
Boxes. 

What  flowering  evergreen  shrubs  for  a  window 
box  in  a  suburban  London  district  could  I  obtain 
from  the  nurseryman?  Would  it  be  late  to 
plant  now  ?  (G.  B.) 

Your  suspicions  are  quite  correct.  We  should 
certainly  dissuade  you  from  planting  or  trans¬ 
planting  winter  flowering  plants  at  the  present 
season.  Most  of  the  winter  flowering  plants 
suitable  for  boxes  are,  however,  shrubs  and  not 
hardy  perennials,  with  the  exception  of  Christmas 
Roses  and  Snowdrops,  which  are  now  in  bloom, 
or  very  soon  will  be  according  to  the  varieties. 
Snowdrops  should  have  been  planted  in  the  boxes 
in  September  last.  Christmas  Roses,  being 
perennials  with  fleshy  roots,  do  not  like  disturb - 


Now  that  the  winter  is  coming  on  and  our 
thoughts  are  turned  to  protecting  plants  in 
frames,  perhaps  the  following  method  of 
making  mats  will  prove  useful  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  the  nurseryman’s  price 


for  these  articles,  and  will  certainly  keep  out 
more  frost.  All  that  is  necessary  is  long 
straw,  or  bullrushes  from  swampy  grounds 
serve  the  purpose  admirably.  A  good  handful 
should  be  gathered  together,  straightened  out, 


ance  when  coming  into  bloom.  Some  small 
pieces  should  be  potted  up  in  spring  and  grown 
on  for  the  purpose  of  winter  flowering.  As  the 
plants  get  larger  they  should  be  repotted  into 
larger  sizes  in  March,  or  when  they  have  finished 
flowering.  Thus,  you  see,  gardening  goes  on  at 
all  seasons,  the  potting  or  planting  taking  place 
a  long  time  in  advance  of  the  flowering  season. 
Evergreen  shrubs  that  bloom  in  winter  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the 
Laurustinus  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  the  latter 
being  considered  evergreen  purely  on  account  of 
its  green  bark.  The  first  named  would  be  most 
suitable  for  window  boxes,  provided  you  get 
small  plants,  especially  in  pots,  from  the  nursery¬ 
man.  Daphne  oleoides  flowers  in  winter,  but 
is  a  scarce  plant,  and  possibly  you  might  get  it 
from  the  nurseryman  under  the  name  of  D. 


fioniana.  Others  flower  in  spring  rather  than 
winter. 

Prunia|  Currants. 

When  should  Black  Currants  be  pruned,  and 
the  method  of  pruning?  Also  Red  Currants: 
(Cam.) 

Black  Currants  may  be  pruned  now  or  at  any 
time  between  this  and  the  end  of  February,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  is  open.  If  your  bushes  are 
old,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  away  some  of  the 
oldest  stems  to  the  very  base  if  the  bushes  are 
in  any  way  crowded.  The  young  shoots  should 
not  be  pruned  away,  but  merely  have  a  small 
piece  of  the  top  cut  off.  If  in  any  way  crowded 
the  weakest  ones  might  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
bud.  This  variety  of  Currant  flowers  upon  the 
wood  made  during  the  past  summer,  hence  the 
reason  for  leaving  the  young  shoots,  and  merely 
cutting  off  the  slender  tips.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  away  all  the  old  wood  at  once,  the  best 
plan  being  to  look  over  the  bushes  every  year 
and  remove  certain  portions  or  certain  stems  to 
prevent  overcrowding  and  encourage  the  young 
shoots  to  come  up  from  the  base.  Red  (  urrants, 
on  the  other  hand,  flower  and  fruit  chiefly  on 
short  spurs.  The  bushes  should  consist  of  a 
certain  number  of  stems  just  sufficient  for  the 
leaves  to  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air  and 
prevent  crowding*  in  any  way.  Then  proceed  to 
cut  the  side  shoots  away  to  within  i  in.  of  the 
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tied  about  6in.  from  top  and  bottom  and 
again  in  the  middle.  The  ends  of  the  strings 
should  not  be  cut,  but  left  as  in  No.  1.  Then 
another  handful  is  placed  up  close,  tied,  and 
the  work  proceeded  with  till  the  mat  is 


finished.  No.  2,  about  the  size  of  two  lights, 
will  be  found  enough.  If  care  is  taken  to  dry 
these  in  spring  when  no  longer  in  use  they 
will  last  many  years.  Alfhed  Gakdxeb. 

Steglitz,  bei  Berlin. 


base,  these  forming  spurs  from  which  flowers  are 
produced.  You  must,  however,  make  provision 
for  the  increase  in  size  of  the  bushes  or  the 
length  of  the  main  rods  by  leaving  the  upper 
shoot  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  long.  If  the  bushes 
are  occupying  the  whole  of  the  space  at  command, 
the  leaders  need  not  be  allowed  to  extend.  It 
is  advisable,  also,  in  the  case  of  Red  Currants 
to  see  that  no  suckers  are  coming  up  from  the 
base,  because  while  such  are  permissible  iu  Black 
Currants  they  are  not  permissible  in  Red 
Currants. 

Beech  Tree  Dying. 

At  the  end  of  my  garden  is  a  fine  Beech  tree 
which  has  lately  suddenly  commenced  to  die. 
The  sap  in  one  whole  branch  has  evidently  ceased 
to  flow,  for  there  were  no  leaves  on  it  this  vear 
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and  other  branches  seemed  from  indications  likely 
to  suffer  from  premature  decay.  There  are  no 
drains  in  the  vicinity.  What  can  the  cause  be 
owing  to  ?  (J.  H.,  Carlisle.) 

Practically  any  tree  is  liable  to  lose  branches 
for  which  there  'is  no  accounting  in  many  cases. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  roots  of  your  Beech 
tree  are  in  a  very  unsuitable  medium,  the  soil 
possibly  waterlogged.  In  such  a  case  the  Beech 
cannot'  thrive  very  long,  because,  although  a 
robust  and  long-lived  tree,  it  is  largely  dependent 
upon  micro-organisms  upon  its  roots,  by  which 
alone  it  is  able  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  the  food 
it  requires.  The  decayed  branches  should  be  cut 
away  close  to  the  main  trunk  or  branch  from 
which  they  spring.  The  cut  surface  should  then 
be  smoothed  over  and  painted  or  tarred  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  wet  and  prevent  decay.  It  the 
whole  tree  dies  we  should  conclude  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  roots,  and  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  having  it  removed  and  a  young  one 
planted  in  its  place  or  close  by,  after  taking  out 
the  old  roots  and  supplying  some  fresh  soil,  it 
the  soil  is  water-logged  it  would  be  necessary  to 
drain  it. 

Selection  of  Apple  Trees. 

I  am  about  to  purchase  ten  standard  Apple 
trees,  to  be  planted  along  the  centre  path  of  a 
garden  ten  miles  from  London.  I  want  each  of 
crood  sorts,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
will  help  me  with  a  list.  (T.  F.) 

You  do  not  state  so,  but  we  presume  you  desire 
both  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties.  In  such  a 
case,  we  think  an  equal  number  of  each  would 
meet  vour  requirements  as  well  as  anything.  We 
select  them  in  the  order  of  ripening  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  how  long  they  keep  good.  Dessert 
varieties  are  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin, 
and  Sturmer  Pippin,  the  last-named  keeping  good 
till  May.  For  cooking  purposes  you  may  get 
laird  Suffield,  Ecklinville,  Warner’s  King,  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  the  latter 
keeping  good  till  March  at  least. 

Variegated  Ground  Ivy. 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  plant  of  variegated 
ground  Ivy  in  a  basket,  and  it  looked  well  all 
the  summer  in  a  shady  conservatory  with  Ferns. 
Will  it  grow  from  the'  root  again  next  year,  and 
how  can  I  propagate  it?  (C.  H.  W.) 

The  plant  is  a  perennial,  and  will  come  up 
again  from  the  crowns  next  year.  It  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  just  when  young  growth  is 
about  commencing,  separating  each  crown,  which 
can  be  cut  away  with  a  few  roots  to  it.  If  the 
plant  is  not  very  large,  we  should  advise  you  to 
give  it  some  fresh  soil  in  the  same  or  another 
basket  by  taking  it  out,  removing  all  the  loose 
soil,  and  putting  entirely  fresh  material  in  the 
basket.  'Several  stems  will,  no  doubt,  proceed 
from  the  crown,  and  some  of  these  can  be  taken 
off  and  put  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  as  cuttings.  If 
you  exercise  a  little  patience  until  the  plant  has 
attained  some  length,  more  young  shoots  will 
come  up  from  the  base,  and  you  may  also  get 
shoots  from  the  long  stems.  At  the  same  time, 
these  lengthy  pieces  may  be  cut  up  with  two 
joints  and  one  of  them  inserted  in  the  soil,  while 
the  other  end  wilF produce  the  crown  of  the  young 
plant  when  rooted. 

American  Aloes. 

We  have  some  American  Aloes  in  6-in.  pots,  but 
they  seem  to  make  very  slow  growth,  and  we 
want  them  of  a  good  size  to  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  door.  Do  they  require  manure-water  to 
make  them  grow?  (E.  Benson.) 

The  American  Aloe  makes  very  slow  growth  in 
small  pots,  but  you  can  get  the  plants  to  grow 
much  more  rapidly  bv  planting  them  out  in  the 
garden  in  good  soil  in  the  month  of  June  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  until  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  must  then  be  lifted,  potted  up  and 
taken  under  glass  to  keep  them  safe  for  the 
winter.  You  will  find  them  require  larger  pots 
than  those  they  were  previously  in.  The  same 
process  may  be  repeated  during  the  following 
season,  and  by  that  time  your  plants  should  be  of 
considerable  size.  If  you  desire  small  ones,  the 
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young  plants  or  suckers  that  come  up  from  the 
base  should  be  taken  off  and  planted  out  or  potted 
up  separately. 

New  Zealand  Daisy  Bush. 

Could  you  give  me  the  botanical  name  of  this 
shrub,  and  say  whether  it  is  hardy?  Does  it 
require  pruning?  (T.  Ross.) 

The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is  Olearia 
Haastii.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  various  parts  of 
this  country  if  planted  in  a  well-drained  soil  from 
which  rain-water  can  readily  drain  away.  It 
grows  very  slowly,  and  requires  very  little  or  no 
pruning,  unless  you  desire  to  keep  it  in  the  form 
of  bushes  of  very  small  size.  It  would  scarcely 
flower  so  freely  if  many  of  the  branches  are  cut 
away  in  spring,  so  that  we  should  advise  you 
merely  to  shorten  any  straggling  shoots  on  the 
plant  to  maintain  the.  shape  of  the  bush. 

Pelargonium  Leaves  Spotted. 

I  send  you  some  leaves  of  Pelargonium  which 
are  marked  with  pale  spots  as  if  diseased.  Could 
you  give  any  explanation  of  this?  (Dewsbury.) 

Many  varieties  of  Pelargonium  are  liable  to 
become  spotted  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  want  of  light  and  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  ;  but  as  all  ailments  have  their  causes,  the 
spotting  of  the  leaves  is  probably  due  to  some 
insect  or  to  bacteria,  the  latter  living  in  the 
tissues.  The  worst  of  the  leaves  can  be  removed 
and  burned.  Usually,  Pelargoniums  grow  out  of 
this  in  spring  or  early  summer  if  they  have  been 
fairly  well  treated  during  winter. 

Ferns  for  Baskets. 

Will  you  please  name  some  easily-grown  Ferns 
that  may  be  planted  in  baskets  to  hang  up  in  a 
cool  conservatory?  (E.  M.  Roberts.) 

Several  of  the  Aspleniums  are  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  including  A.  bulbiferum  fabianum, 
A.  lucidum,  and  A.  flaccidum.  A  number  of  the 
Polystichums  are  suitable  for  baskets,  but  none 
of  them  are  finer  than  P.  angulare  or  any  of  its 
fine  varieties  which  are  now  obtainable.  A  very 
pretty  one  and  easily  obtainable  is  P.  a.  pro- 
liferum,  which  produces  numerous  little  plants  on 
the  old  fronds.  Nephrolepis  exaltata  and  its 
varieties,  as  well  as  N.  davallioides  furcans,  are 
handsome  basket  plants.  Some  of  the  Polypodies 
make  a  beautiful  basket  for  a  cool  house,  of  which 
some  of  the  best  are  Polypodium  vulgare  cam- 
bricum  and  P.  v.  cornubiense.  The  former  is  of 
a  massive  habit  of  growth,  but  the  last-named  is 
very  much  divided  and  very  graceful. 

Blackberries  not  Fruiting. 

I  planted  half  a  dozen  Blackberries  in  the 
garden  last  autumn,  but  though  they  made  good 
growth,  they  did  not  produce  any  fruit.  They 
are  in  a  well-lighted  and  sunny  position.  Can  you 
say  what  is  the  matter  with  them?  (Middles- 
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Blackberries  require  to  attain  some  consider¬ 
able  size,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  they  fruit  freely.  Possibly  the 
stems  of  the  plants  were  cut  down  when  you 
planted  them.  You  must  remember  that  Black¬ 
berries  can  only  fruit  on  the  wood  made  the 
previous  season,  so  that  the  shoots  made  this 
year  may  fruit  freely  enough  next  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  they  sometimes 
make  so  much  young  growth  that  there  is  little 
inclination  to  produce  fruit  in  the  early  stages, 
or  at  most  only  a  few  bunches.  We  advise 
patience  for  a  year  or  two  and  the  plants  will 
become  more  inclined  to  produce  fruit  than  to 
make  rampant  growth. 

Pear  Trees  on  Wall. 

We  have  a  large  Pear  tree  on  the  end  wall  of 
the  house  facing  the  west,  but  although  it  makes 
plenty  of  growth  every  year  it  does  not  fruit  well. 
Can  you  say  if  it  is  possible  to  remedy  this? 
(P.  T.  Jackson.) 

In  the  case  of  over  luxuriance  the  best  plan 
is  to  root-prune  the  tree  about  the  end  of 
September  by  taking  out  a  trench  about  4  ft. 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  cutting  back  any 
rampant  roots  which  you  may  find.  Take  every 
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care  of  the  small  fibrous  roots,  using  a  fork  to 
avoid  bruising  or  cutting  them.  You  should 
work  well  in  beneath  the  tree  without  breaking 
the  general  ball  of  soil,  and  if  any  roots  grow 
straight  down  into  the  subsoil  they  should  be 
cut.  The  tree  should  also  be  pruned  by  cutting 
each  of  these  shoots  that  stretch  away  from  the 
wall  back  to  a  good  bud  near  the  base.  If  the 
spurs  are  crowded  they  must  be  thinned  out, 
taking  care  to  remove  those  which  do  not  give 
any  promise  of  flower  buds. 

Gooseberries  in  Pots. 

At  a  flower  show  in  this  locality  I  saw  some 
Gooseberries  grown  in  pots  and  laden  with  fruit. 
Do  you  think  I  could  grow  them  in  this  way  to 
fruit  freely  for  placing  on  the  table  for  dessert 
purposes?  (W.  Warden.) 

We  think  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  grow¬ 
ing  single-stemmed  Gooseberries  in  pots  by  com¬ 
mencing  with  cuttings  if  you  have  no  young 
plants.  They  should  be  allowed  to  run  up  with 
a  single  stem  only,  and  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  the  leader  should  be  shortened  consider¬ 
ably  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of 
spurs  all  along  the  sides.  Some  of  these  side 
shoots  will  grow  out  into  lengthy  branches,  but 
they  should  be  shortened  in  summer  to  3  in.  and 
in  winter  to  ^  in.  The  Gooseberry  fruits  freely 
enough  on  spurs,  and  consequently  it  lends  itself 
to  being  pruned  and  trained  in  this  small  form. 
When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  they  should  be 
stood  in  some  sheltered  position  to  prevent  their 
being  destroyed  by  late  frosts  until  the  berries 
have  set.  Then  you  can  move  them  into  some 
open  and  airy  situation  well  exposed  to  sunshine 
and  air  to  induce  good  flavour. 

The  Proper  Mint. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  proper  (Mint 
for  making  Mint  sauce?  I  got  some  last  spring, 
but  it  does  not  seem  the  right  sort.  (M.  Wilson.) 

It  seems  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste 
as  to  which  species  or  variety  of  Mint  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  you  name.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  most  commonly  used  is  Mentha 
piperita,  the  common  Peppermint,  but  there  are 
several  other  species  gi’own  in  gardens  and 
utilised  for  precisely  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  also  several  varieties  of  Peppermint,  and  for 
flavouring  there  cannot  be  any  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  if  the  leaves  undergo  boiling. 

Fig  Tree  on  Wall. 

Which  is  the  best  wall  for  planting  Figs,  facing 
east  or  south?  A  gravel  path  runs  along  the 
foot  of  the  wall  facing  south  and  the  border 
would  be  very  narrow.  What  is  the  best  time 
to  plant?  (T.‘ B.  Thomas.) 

Of  the  tw'o  aspects  you  mention  the  south 
aspect  is  the  better,  as  you  would  get  a  greater 
amount  of  sunshine  there  and  heat  to  ripen  the 
fruits.  The  narrow  horde#  which  you  mention 
would  be  no  great  drawback,  but  rather  an 
advantage  to  Figs.  We  should  advise  you  to 
take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet  or  3  feet, 
and  to  put  in  a  good  deal  of  drainage  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  lumps  of  chalk  can  be  used  rather 
freely  in  this  drainage,  so  much  the  better,  as 
Fig  trees  seem  to  do  well  upon  a  chalky  formation. 
Some  turves  with  the  grassy  side  downwards 
may  be  placed  over  the  drainage,  and  the  soil 
filled  in  to  within  6  in.  or  8  dn.  of  the  surface. 
This  should  then  be  trodden  firm,  made  level, 
and  the  trees  planted  upon  it,  carefully  spread¬ 
ing  out  the  roots  and  treading  the  soil  firmly. 
Fig  trees  seem  to  fruit  best  wdien  their  root  run 
is  ^restricted  so  as  to  induce  them  to  produce 
short-jointed  wood,  which  will  ripen  in  our 
climate,  and  be  more  likely  to  fruit  well  and  to 
ripen  during  the  following  year.  As  the  season 
is  now  far  advanced,  we  should  advise  you  to 
let  planting  alone  until  well  into  March,  as  there 
would  be  no  severe  frost  to  injure  the  trees  until 
they  have  become  well  established  in  their  new 
site. 

Currant  Bud  Mite. 

Some  of  my  Black  Currant  buds  are  very  much 
swollen,  like  enclosed.  Are  they  really  affected 
by  the  mite?  If  so,  what  is  the  remedy?  (P. 
Davis.) 
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The  much  swollen  and  globular  buds  are  those 
affected  by  the  mite.  This  is  a  very  small  crea¬ 
ture,  and  may  just  be  seen  when  present  in  large 
numbers  by  the  naked  eye,  but  you  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  their  shape  or  outline  without  a  microscope. 
The  best  plan  is  to  cut  off  the  swollen  buds  and 
have  them  burned.  It  is  quite  useless  to  throw 
the  buds  down,  as  the  mites  would  simp’y  travel 
to  the  bushes  afresh  when  they  find  the  buds 
dried  up.  If  the  branches  are  very  badly  affected, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  cut  off  the  worst  of  them. 
If  in  the  very  worst  stages  of  decay,  the  best 
plan  is  to  cut  them  to  the  ground  and  burn  all 
the  stems  and  branches,  thereby  losing  one  year’s 
fruit,  or  you  should  dig  them  up  at  once,  and 
have  a  plantation  made  in  a  fresh  locality  or 
part  of  the  garden. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Joseph  Richardson)  A  juvenile  state  of 
Begonia  incarnata,  the  spotted  form  being  some¬ 
times  named  15.  acubaefolia,  but  it  is  liable  to 
grow  out  of  this  state. — (A.  Wells)  1,  Epidendrum 
fragrans ;  2,  Polypodium  nigrescens  (we  should 
have  liked  a  fruiting  frond  of  this  as  well  as  of 
all  other  Ferns  sent  us) ;  3,  Blechnum  occidentale 
with  young  fronds  turned  red  by  the  autumnal 
cold.— (T.  W.)  1,  Oplismenus  Burmannii  varie- 
gatus ;  2,  Othonna  crassifolia ;  3,  Primula  flori- 
bunda ;  4,  Ficus  stipulata  minima ;  4,  Phyllan- 
thus  pulcher;  5,  Aralia  Veitchii  gracillima. — 
(W.  D.  C.)  1,  Retinispora  pisifera  squarrosa ;  2, 
Thuya  dolobrata ;  3,  Thuya  orientalis ;  4,  Vi¬ 
burnum  Tinus,  or  the  Laurusfcinus. — (A.  M.  D.) 
1.  Helleborus  niger  maximus ;  2,  Petasites 

fragrans,  the  Winter  Heliotrope. 

- ♦ - * — 

Diary  of  Shows  and  Meetings. 

Abbreviations  used. 

A.  -Association  (  G.— Gardening  or  gardener 

Am. — Amateurs  )  H. — Horticultural 

Chy.— Chrysanthemum  )  H. I. —Mutual  Improvement 

c.m. — Committee  meeting  )  m.m. — Monthly  meeting 
Cott.— Cottage  or  cottagers'  >  S.— Society 
D.— District  )  w.m.— Weekly  meeting 

Thus :  —  The  Templeton  G.  Am.  and  Cott.  M.I.H.S. 
(Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Cottag  ;rs’  Mutual  Improvement 
Horticultural  Society.) 

www\ 

DECEMBER. 

27th. — Newport  (Mon.)  and  D.  G.M.I.A.  (bi¬ 
nt. m.)  ;.  Harrietsham  G.S.  (m.m.). 

28th. — Southampton  Royal  H.S.  (m.m.) ;  South 
Shields  FI.,  H.  and  Industrial  S.  (m.m.) ; 
Lee,  Blac-kheath,  Lewisham,  and  We  t 
Kent  (m.m.). 

29th. — Stockport  H.M.I.S.  (m.m.). 

30th. — Benfieldside  and  D.  Sweet  Pea  S.  (annual 
m.) ;  Leeds  Paxton  S.  (w.m.). 


Secretaries,  Please  Note. 


tllE  shall  feel  obliged  if  Secretaries 
**  of  Horticultural  Societies  will 
kindly  send  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  fixtures  of  Meetings 
Annual  Dinners,  Shows,  &c.,  for  1906, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  notified 
in  our  weekly  tabulation  under  the 
heading:  of 

DIARY  OF  SHOWS  AND  MEETINGS. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  ^ 
of  Annual  Reports  and  Schedules  . 
to  notice  in  these  columns.  | 


m  SOCIETY  DOINGS.  ® 

The  Editor  will  be  'pleased  to  receive  particulars  oj  the  Fixtures,  Meetings,  Lectures,  dec.,  oj 
Horticultural  Societys.  Secretaries  or  M embers  willing  to  send  us  brief  notes  of  general  interest  are 
invited  to  forwaid  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  who  will  gladly  send  supply  op  stamped  addressed 

contributors'  slips. 


AT.B, — Secretaries  and  others  who  ldndly  send 
us  particulars  op  Society  Doings  are  again  re¬ 
minded  that,  owing  to  our  limited  space,  we 
cannot  insert  reports  of  shows  and  lists  op  prize 
competitions  and  winners. 


Christmas. 

Christmas,  the  pre-eminent  festival  of  the  year, 
is  close  upon  us,  and  for  a  brief  space  there  will 
be  relaxation  and  more  or  less  frivolity ;  the 
wheels  of  toil  will  reluctantly  cease  to  revolve, 
and  the  dull  routine  of  normal  days  will  be 
exchanged  for  family  reunions  and  the  meetings 
and  greetings  of  friends  brought  together  at  the 
consumnia'.iun  of  the  year’s  work,  lor  virtually 
Christmas  concludes  the  cycle  of  months.  The 
great  anniversary  really  also  marks  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  horticultural  society’s  year.  Annual 
dinners  and  annual  general  meetings  cluster  about 
this  time,  and  the  gardening  associations  are  for 
the  nonce  quiescent,  as  it  were,  in  all  save  these 
periodical  adjustments  of  their  affairs. 

The  Year  that  is  Going. 

Speaking  generally,  the  past  twelve  months 
have  proved  exceptionally  favourable  for  horti¬ 
cultural  organisations.  Never  before  were  so 
many  flower  shows  held,  never  previously  were 
shows  of  this  description  so  numerously  attended, 
and  at  no  period  has  the  enthusiasm  for  garden¬ 
ing  been  so  pronounced  and  widespread  amang  all 
classes  as  it  is  to-day.  Mutual  improvement 
societies  have  received  larger  support  than  ever, 
and  the  membership  has,  in  numerous  instances, 
shown  a  greatly  accelerated  growth.  These  are 
gratifying  and  heartening  facts.  It  is  not  for¬ 
gotten,  of  course,  that  some  societies  met  with 
disaster,  owing  to  a  spell  of  unfavourable 
weather — to  disaster  which  spelt  dissolution  ;  and 
that  others  from  the  same  cause  find  their 
finances  more  or  less  crippled.  All  of  which  is 
extremely  discouraging  and  commands  much 
sympathy.  But  viewed  as  a  whole  the  year  has 
been  a  good  one  for  horticultural  societies — 
good,  much  above  the  average  ;  and  we  trust  that 
those  who  have  done  so  well  in  the  year  which 
will  shortly  close,  will  do  yet  better  in  the  year 
which  will  shortly  dawn.  Those  societies  which 
have  encountered  misfortune  but  have  not  ceased 
to  exist  must  pluck  up  courage  of  heart  and 
present  a  resolute  face  to  the  future.  The  arbi- 
tarv  goddess  is  prone  to  relent  before  an  attitude 
of  determination  and  that  dogged  spirit  which 
refuses  to  own  defeat. 

How  to  Meet  Reverse. 

Referring  to  moral  pluck,  that  admirable 
virtue  in  the  individual  or  the  body  corporate, 
we  note  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Birken¬ 
head  and  District  H.A.  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  “  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  about 
£2  4s.”  (Applause.)  Though  the  balance  was 
an  adverse  one,  yet  the  announcement  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  applause.  That  is  surely  a  fine,  spirit 
in  which  to  meet  an  exigency,  even  though  the 
amount  of  money  at  stake  be  small.  The  Birken¬ 
head  Society  deserve  success  even  should  they 
fail  to  achieve  it.  Not  long  since  we  recorded 
the  case  of  an  association  which,  though  in  pos¬ 
se  sion  of  a  good  round  sum  to  their  credt,  vet 
decided  to  suspend  operations  pending  a  rather 
doubtful  revival  of  local  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm 
is  contagious  and  faint-heartedness  is  scarcely 
less  catching. 

Tae  Flora  of  Burns. 

This  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Scott'sh  Horticultural  Association  on  the  oth 
inst,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Johustone,  The  Gardens,  Hay 


Lodge,  Trinity,  Edinburgh,  a  member  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  is  the  author 
of  several  poems,  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
association  as  ‘‘Our  Poet  Laureate.”  The 
lecturer  quoted  freely  from  the  poems  of  Burns, 
where  he  refers  to  trees,  flowers,  or  shrubs. 
Burns’s  preference  for  the  Rose,  especially  the  red 
Rose,  was  pointed  out.  The  lecturer  closed  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  national  bard  in  verse — his 
own  composition — prepared  for  the  occasion. 


R.H.S.  1906  Fixtures. 

Some  fixtures  of  horticultural  societies  for  the 
coming  year,  and  which  we  have  been  asked  to 
announce,  are  as  follows  : — - 

R.H.S. — February  13  annual  meeting  ;  April  17, 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society’s  Shoiv  ;  May  29, 
30,  31,  show’  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens; 
July  5,  Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Show;  July  10, 
Summer  Show  at  Holland  House;  July  24, 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Show’ ;  July  30, 
International  Conference  on  Plant  Breeding ; 
September  19,  Rose  Society’s  Autumn  Show ; 
October  16,  17,  British  Grown  Fruit  Show ; 
December  4,  5,  Exhibition  of  Colonial-grown 
Fruit  and  Home-grown  Preserved  Fruit  ;  Decem¬ 
ber,  13.  14,  Potato  Society’s  Show’. 

Some  Other  Forthcoming  Shows. 

Royal  Caledonian  H.S. — May  9th  and  10th  ; 
July  18th  (i.i  conjunction  with  the  National  Rose 
Society)  ;  September  12th  and  13th.  Each  of 
these  shows  will  be  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh. 

Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society.— 
Flower  show,  July  26th  and  27th. 

Southampton  Royal  H.S- — June  27th,  Roses 
and  miscellaneous  ;  July  20th,  Carnations,  Sweet 
Peas  and  fruit;  November  6th  and  7th,  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  fruit. 

Scottish  H.S. — November  15th .  16th  and  17th, 
Chrysanthemum  show’  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. — April  3rd  and  4th, 
spring  show ;  August  21st  and  22nd,  summer 
show  ;  November  6th  and  7th,  Chrysanthemum 
show. 

Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and  District  Hor¬ 
ticultural  M.I.S. — January  8th.  annual  general 
meeting. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  H.S. — January  17th. 
smoking  concert ;  August  18th,  annual  show ; 
October  3rd,  annual  meeting. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. — 
August  1st  and  2nd,  show  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Croydon  H.S. — July  4th.  annual  show. 

Panteg  Horticulturists. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Panteg  and  District 
Horticultural  and  Cottage  Gardening  Society  was 
held  on  the  29th  ult.  The  accounts  for  the  year 
showed  an  increase  in  nearly  every  item,  the  total 
income  being  £100  0s.  2d.,  while  the  expenditure 
was  £87  18s.  8£d.,  leaving  a  .balance  of 

£12  Is.  5£d.  This,  added  to  the  balance  brought 
forward,  will  enable  the  society  to  commence  the 
ensuing  year  with  upwards  of  £40  in  hand.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  F.  W.  Harding.  F. R.H.S.).  vice- 
chairman  (Mr.  J.  Thomas),  treasurer  (Mr.  J. 
Briscoe),  and  secretary  (Mr.  J.  Morgan)  were  all 
unanimously  re-elected,  but  several  changes  were 
made  in  the  committee.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
subscribers,  retiring  officers  and  committee, 
auditors,  and  chairman  brought  a  splendid  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  close. 
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Dinner  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Association. 

The  fifteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
London,  on  the  12th  inst. ,  when  a  large  party  sat 
down  to  table  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  the  president.  After  th? 
usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  next  proposed  the 
"  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  and 
its  Affiliated  Societies.”  He  said  that  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  he  considered  the  society  had 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  good,  seeing  that 
all  the  members  owed  their  knowledge  of  garden¬ 
ing  to  the  association  and  the  work  carried  on  at 
their  monthly  meetings.  “  The  President,  Officers 
and  Committee”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Co!- 
lingridge,  and  responses  were  given  by  Messrs. 
T.  W.  Sanders,  H.  T.  Wooderson,  and  A.  Boulton, 
the  first-named  giving  an  example  of  the  strenuous 
life  he  had  to  lead Jn. attending  to  his  work  and 
the  multitude  of  meetings  of  different  sorts.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Foster  proposed  “The  Trade  and  Donors 
of  Trophies  and  other  Prizes,”  to  which  Messrs. 
IV.  Sydenham  and  J.  Green  (of  Hobbies,  Ltd.) 
replied.  “The  Ladies”  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Coates. 
“The  Press”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  and  several 
others.  The  champion  trophies  won  during  the 
year  were  also  presented  about  the  middle  of  the 
programme.  These  took  the  form  of  flower-stands. 
Rose-bowl,  silver  cups,  framed  water-colour 
pictures,  etc.  Some  of  the  chief  winners  were 
Messrs.  C.  Y.  Coates.  D.  B.  Crane,  F.  G.  Oliver, 
Taylor,  H.  W.  Smith,  F.  Finch  (ex-secretary). 
Miss  Sanders,  and  others.  Mr.  Richard  Cordwell 
(hon.  sec.),  35,  Medusa  Road,  Catford,  S.E.,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Burns  were  also  amongst  the  speakers. 
During  the  evening  numerous  songs  and  musical 
pieces  served  to  enliven  the  meeting,  which  was 
thereby  rendered  very  pleasant  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  present. 

Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham, 
delighted  the  members  of  the  Croydon  and  Dis¬ 
trict  H.M.I.S.  at  their  last  meeting  with  a  paper 
which  he  read  on  “  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering 
Shrubs.”  The  subject,  which  is  a  vast  one,  was 
outlined  by  him  in  a  concise  and  lucid  manner, 
and  many  hints  for  the  further  embellishment  of 
our  gardens  were  given.  When  spring  breaks 
upon  us.  what  can  be  grander  than  the  many- 
coloured  flowering  shrubs,  set  off  by  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  shades  of  foliage,  which,  if  properly 
arranged,  lend  to  our  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  a  sight  and  fragrance  unsurpassed.  To 
obtain  such  a  picture  as  he  portrayed  requires 
the  knowledge  of  suitable  varieties,,  and  the  list 
he  enumerated  should  be  the  means  of  providing 
us  with  the  necessary  kinds  to  make  our  outside 
gardens  an  adornment  of  sylvan  beauty,  and  so 
promulgate  the  pride  existing  in  this  country  for 
our  gardens.  The  discussion  following  the  paper 
was  well  maintained  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  Brown, 
Sugden,  Gregory,  Cutler,  Boshier,  and  Mills,  and 
to  the  questions  asked  Mr.  Cook  fully  replied.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him  brought  an  enjoyable 
evening  to  a  close. 


National  Potato  Society. 

The  general  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  December  7th,  1905.  in  the  Prince’s 
Saloon  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 
London,  N.,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  in  the  chair, 
and  was  largely  attended.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
M.  P.  Wright,  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  and  the  annual  report  for  1905.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  that  the  society  had  a 
balance  on  the  year’s  working  of  £81  11s.  Mr. 
A  D.  Hall  moved  and  Mr.  Strawson  seconded 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  .Air.  Davie  inquired 
about  the  die  and  medals  which  were  charged 
for  on  the  balance-sheet.  The  secretary  explained 
that  certain  medals  had  been  awarded  to  amateurs’ 

gerS  sTeti€S'  The  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously.  The  secretary  brought  up 
the  question  of  unpaid  subscriptions,  asking  the 


meeting  to  decide  when  the  defaulters  should  cease 
to  be  members.  After  some  discussion  Mr. 
Hall  moved  that  such  members  be  allowed  a  year's 
grace ;  this  was  seconded  by  Air.  Fred  Pickering 
and  carried  unanimously.  Air.  W.  Cuthbertson 
proposed  that  the  officers,  committee,  and  board 
of  arbitration  as  given  in  the  schedule  be  elected 
en  bloc.  This  was  seconded  by  Air.  F.  G.  Cramp- 
ton  and  carried  unanimously.  On  the  motion  of 
Air.  Davie,  Air.  J.  Gray,  of  Osborne  Street, 
Glasgow,  was  re-elected  to  the  board  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  which  were  given  votes  on 
the  general  committee. 

Sheffield  F.  and  H.  Society. 

In  order  to  encourage  cottagers  to  take  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  their  gardens,  the  above  society 
is  offering  a  magnificent  10-guinea  challenge  bowl 
for  the  best-kept  cottage  or  allotment  garden.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  manufactured 
specially  by  Messrs.  Atkin  Bros.,  Sheffield.  The 
winner  will  hold  it  for  one  year,  and  will  also  be 
entitled  to  a  miniature  facsimile  of  it ;  if  won 
three  times  it  becomes  the  absolute  property  of 
the  winner.  Three  money  prizes  are  also  offered 
of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.  In  addition,  for  the  best 
collection  of  vegetables  grown  in  these  competing 
gardens,  and  shown  at  the  annual  show  of  the 
society,  prizes  value  21s..  10s.,  and  7s.  6d.  are 
offered,  and  for  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers, 
prizes  value  21s.,  10s.,  and  5s.,  so  that  the  amateur 
members  of  this  society  are  being  well  catered 
for.  For  a  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  per  year 
members  are  entitled  to  attend  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  essays  are  read  ;  to  compete  for 
monthly  prizes ;  and  to  exhibit  at  the  annual 
show.  The  schedule  for  1906,  which  is  in  the 
printer’s  hands,  shows  that  the  committee  are 
determined  to  be  progressive.  Several  new  classes 
have  been  added,  and  prizes  increased  in  others. 
Groups,  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  vegetables  will  be 
special  features. — W.  L. 

Wargrave  and  District  G.M.I.A. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  on 
November  29th,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall,  of  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on 
“  Economic  Plants.”  Out  of  so  large  a  number  to 
select  from,  only  the  chief  ones  could  be  referred 
to,  and  of  these  the  lecturer  took  Tea,  Coffee, 
Sugar,  Sago,  Arrowroot,  Rice,  Clove,  Pepper,  Nut¬ 
meg  Camphor,  Cotton,  Flax,  Hemp,  Senna,  Castor- 
oil  plant,  Cinchona,  and  Tobacco,  describing  the 
plant,  its  principal  places  of  growth,  propagation, 
and  uses  for  either  food,  drink,  clothing  or  medi¬ 
cine.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  several 
other  useful  plants  were  mentioned.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Air.  Hall  at  the  close  for  his 
entertaining  paper. 

Much  in  Little. 

AVe  understand  that  Mr.  Harris,  secretary  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Association,  says  there  are' 
at  present  110  societies  in  existence  dealing  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  agricultural  and  garden 

produce. - For  the  first  time  the  muidi-coveted 

premier  award  of  the  Liverpool  H.  A.’s  silver  chal¬ 
lenge  cup,  value  20  guineas,  has  been  carried  away 
by  an  exhibitor  from  a  distance.  The  winner  was 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey,  of  Leatherhead,  Surrey 

(gardener.  Air.  W.  Higgs). - The  officials  of  the 

Brighton  Post  Office  have  just  held  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show.  Tl  ere  were  eighty  exhibits  and 
it  is  hope  1  a  permanent  horticultural  society  may 
be  started. 

,  The  prize  essay  scheme  as  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee  was  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  H.A.,  and  adopted.— The  Pro¬ 
fessional  Gardeners  Friendly  Benefit  S-ocietv  have 
paid  out  for  sickness  benefits  since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  £5  13s. — The  concert  held  at  Ohertsey  on  the 
23rd  ult-.,  and  organised  by  Air.  A.  J.  Brown,  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution,  was  a  great  success,  and  much 
enjoyed.  During  the  past  six  years  this  district 
has  contributed  £60  to  the  funds  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.— After  paying  all  expenses  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum  Show  of  the  Chislehurst  G.A.,  a  balance 
of  £5  6s.  was  left,  and  this  was  divided  between 
the  Cray  Valley  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Gar¬ 


deners’  Orphan  Fund.— The  Ladywell,  Lewisham 
and  District  Cottagers’  H.S.  made  a  loss  of  £40 
on  its  two  shows  this  year.  The  membership  of 
the  Society  is  400,  and  there  are  300  allotment 
holders. — (Mr.  J.  B.  Reid  having  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Durham,  Northumberland 
and  Newcastle  H.S.,  Air.  J.  Wilfrid  Pace,  C.A., 
has  been  elected  in  his  place 

The  Alayor  of  Tunbridge  Wells  (Councillor 
Hicks)  has  offered  to  become  a  vice-president  of 
the  Tunbridge  AVells  Chrysanthemum  and  Gar¬ 
deners’ Association. - The  Royal  Horticultural 

Society’s  silver  medal  for  the  best  cottage  garden 
in  Surrey  was  won  by  Mr.  AYm.  Ede,  who  is  a 

member  of  the  Capeland  District  H.S. - Dr.  T. 

Spurgin,  the  late  hon.  secretary  of  the  Ongar 
H.S.,  who  is  leaving  Ongar,  has  been  presented 
with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services  as  the  originator  of  the 
society  in  1888  and  their  first  hon.  secretary. 

Annual  Meetings. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Stone  (Kent)  and 
District  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  shows 
that  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2  8s.  4d.,  the 
expenditure  during  the  year  having  amounted  to 
£41  8s.  lid. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  East  Oxford  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  shows  a  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  year  of  £6  0s.  lid.,  whilst  the  season 
has  finished  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £11  8s.  5d. 

As  a  result  of  this  year’s  successful  show  of  the 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  Botani¬ 
cal  and  Horticultural  Society,  the  society  ends 
the  year  with  a  credit  balance  of  £134  10s.  lOd. 

The  statement  of  accounts  relating  tc  this  year's 
exhibition  of  the  Dinas  Powis  Horticultural 
Society  showed  a  credit  balance  of  £39  5s.  10d.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  1906  show  on  July  25th. 
Air.  H.  D.  Williams  was  re-elected  lion,  secretary. 

llie  Rev.  W.  Allen,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Loughton  H.S.,  in  submitting  the  balance-sheet 
said  they  started  the  year  with  £11  RH  5d.  in 
hand,  and  ended  with  a  balance  of  £13  13s.  lid 
an  increase  of  £2  3s.  fid. 

The  annual  report  presented  by  the  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  (the  Hon.  J.  de  C.  Boscawen)  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cornwall  Daffodil  and  Sprint 
Flower  Society  showed  that  the  year  opened  with 
a  credit  balance  of  £7  14s.  9d.  Subscriptions 
realised  £71  16s.,  admission  to  show,  £136  15s.  6d. 
and  £2  was  forthcoming  as  interest  on  deposit 
The  expenditure  included  £1  Is.  subscription  to 
the  R.H.S.,  £65  for  the  Alarine  Band,  £50  4s.  for 
prizes,  £77  19s.  lid.  for  general  expenses,  and 
£24  Is.  4d.  balance,  and  £100  on  deposit.  A 
further  £20  was  placed  on  deposit.  The  society 
numbers  160  members.  Next  year’s  show  will 
be  held  on  April  3rd  and  4th. 

The  Great  Bowden  H.S.  is  flourishing.  They 
started  the  year  with  a  sum  in  hand  of  £51  0s.  3d. 
The  expenses  of  the  last  show  amounted  to 
£122  12s.  5d.,  and  they  now  had  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  over  £56. 

Air.  L.  AY.  Godtrey,  treasurer  of  the  AXill  Road, 
Barnwell,  and  New  Town  (Ely)  Cottage  Amateur 
G.A.,  i  eported  receipts  amounting  to  £91  19s.  4d.; 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  £63  14s.  9d.,  and 
there  was  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £20,  with 
£8  4s.  7d.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

The  receipts  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  H  S 
for  1905  were  £225  10s.  5d.,  and  the  payments, 
including  an  adverse  balance  with  which  they 
commenced,  £214  0s.  lOd.  AVlien  everything 
came  in  there  would,  said  the  treasurer,  be  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £14  16s.  7d.  It  was  decided 
that  next  year’s  show  should  be  extended  to  three 
days  instead  of  two  as  previously. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  The  Newmarket  H.  S  , 
shows  that  the  receipts  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £280  12s.  5d.,  including  a  balance 
brought  forward  of  £68  13s.  10d.,  and  that  after 
all  debts  had  been  paid  a  balance  remained  of 
£80  1/a.  2d.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  was 
re-elected  president,  and  Air.  Geo.  A.  Sarvent, 
secretary. 

The  income  of  the  Kinellar  H.S.  for  the  past 
year  was  £71.  There  is  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£1  10s.  6d.  Air.  N.  Smith,  Blackburn,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Flowers  like  persons  be, 

And  life  pulsates  in  rock  or  tree.” — Emerson. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  LETTER 

TO  AMATEURS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Garden  Decorative 
etc. ,  etc. 


XXI. 


The  Most  Important  Winter  Work. 

Undoubtedly  this  consists  in  keeping  the 
soil  in  a  good  and  healthy  condition.  The 
novice  is  far  too  much  inclined  to  underrate 
the  benefit  of  keeping  the  soil  “  sweet,”  which 
means  preventing  it  from  becoming  “  sour  ” 
He  does  not  sufficiently  realise  how  working 
the  soil  is  one  of  the  best,  means  of  keeping  it 
in  good  heart.  It  allows  nature  to  step  in 
and  do  all  in  her  power  to  help  us,  for 
the  frost  can  then  penetrate,  pulverise,  and 
sweeten  it,  kill  disease  germs,  and  cause  it  to 
be  in  the  best  condition  for  future  usefulness. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  empty  beets,  long 
borders,  etc.,  left  the  winter  through  undug, 
thus  losing  much  of  nature’s  benefits  for 
months.  Even  the  ordinary  perennial  border, 
where  well  stocked  with  plants,  should  be 
lightly  forked  over  between  the  plants.  Heavy 
rains  beat  the  soil  down  into  a  hard,  sodden 
state,  so  that  where  cold  would  not  have 
killed  damp  does.  In  the  small  enclosed 
garden  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  free 
current  of  air  to  dry  it,  I  go  so  far  as  to  sav 


that  to  stir  the  soil  between  the  plants  at 
least  twice  between  the  present  time  and  next 
April  can  only  prove  of  benefit.  Of  course,  in 
larger  and  more  airy  positions  it  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Sometimes  the  effect  of  a  good  top-dressing 
of  lime  is  simply  wonderful.  Gas-lime  applied 
now  to  some  unplanted  portion  of  the  garden 
and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  for  a 
considerable  time  before  being  dug  in  will  do 
much  good,  especially  if  manure  has  been  used 
for  many  seasons.  Fresh  lime  from  the  kiln, 
too,  makes  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  heavy 
soils  at  this  season.  Both  it  and  gas-iime 
should  be  put  on  after  the  ground  has  been 
dug  and  may  remain  on  the  surface  until 
the  spring,  then  be  dug  in.  To  dig  in  mortar 
rubble  or  ashes  in  a  soil  that  is  heavy  and 
retentive  is  also  of  real  benefit,  and  should  be 
done  at  this  time. 

Care  of  Autumn-sown  Annuals. 

I  would  rather  have,  when  the  time  comes, 
a  dozen  plants  of  autumn-sown  hardy  annuals 
than  on  the  same  space  fifty  of  similar 
varieties  that  have  not  been  sown  until  the 
spring.  Every  year  the  value  of  these 
autumn-sown  plants  impresses  me  afresh.  A 
growing  period,  lengthened  by  some  months 
before  they  need  to  flower,  the  bracing  effect 
of  a  winter’s  cold  upon  them,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  some  cases  of  pinching  back,  go  to 
make  plants  with  which  spring-sown  specimens 
cannot  compare.  A  little  attention  may  well 
be  bestowed  upon  them  from  time  to  time  at 
this  season.  For  obvious  reasons  care  will 
have  been  taken  to  sow  them  on  light  and 
porous  soil,  therefore  we  should  not  have  to 
protect  them  from  excessive  damp,  but  if  they 
have  been  thickly  sown  it  will  be  well  to  thin 
considerably ;  any  dead  leaves  that  may  have 
blown  in  among  them  should  be  cleared  away, 
and  during  open  weather,  in  the  case  of  such 
useful  varieties  as,  say,  Cornflowers  and  Salvia 
Horminum,  the  tops  may  be  pinched  out  to 
induce  a  dense,  bushy  growth.  Such  plants 
will  flower  for  months,  and  prove  models  of 
what  annuals  may  become  if  grown  after 
nature’s  own  principles. 

Some  Important  Winter  Pruning. 

Flowering  shrubs  and  climbers  that  flower 
on  the  young  wood  of  the  current  year’s 
growth  may  be  looked  to  now.  Many  a 
flowering  shrub  is  ten  times  more  decoi-ative 
and  picturesque  if  the  pruning  knife  never 
once  comes  near  it.  But  circumstances  alter 
cases,  and  if  shrubs  are  growing  close 
together  and  are  crowding  and  choking 
one  another,  then  it  is  the  best  service 
we  can  render  them  to  cut  away  much 
of  the  overcrowded  growth  and  so  main¬ 
tain  moderate-sized  bushes.  It  seems  to  me  a 
great  pity  to  alter  the  natural  shape  of  a  well- 
grown  shrub  more  than  is  necessary,  and  on 
this  account  I  prefer  to  thin  out  weak,  poor 
growths  rather  than  ruthlessly  to  trim  the 
strong,  robust  growths  to  one  regular  and 
neat,  conventional  regularity,  just  tipping 
back  any  unduly  long  shoots.  Then,  again,  in 
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the  cases  of  shrubs  throwing  up  a  number  of 
suckers  which  quickly  come  to  flowering  matu¬ 
rity — as  the  Kerrias,  for  instance — an  oid, 
worn-out  shrub,  perhaps  thirty  years  old  or 
more,  may  be  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
cutting  clean  away  much  of  this  old  wood  and 
allowing  its  place  to  be  presently  taken  by 
new  shoots.  I  may  say  here  I  have  known 
tree  Paeonies  that  had  remained  flowerless  for 
many  seasons  successfully  treated  in  this  same 
manner. 

The  Care  of  Climbers. 

When  I  started  to  write  the  above  para¬ 
graph  I  had  more  especially  in  my  mind  the 
case  of  climbers  at  this  season.  Where  the 
fragrant  and  delightful  Honeysuckle  (one  of 
the  climbers  most  of  all  to  be  prized)  is  used 
as  a  covering  for  house  walls,  it  should,  if  not 
already  done,  be  severely  pruned.  This  is 
necessary  in  such  a  position,  and  every  slioot 
may  be  shortened  back  to  the  basal  pair  of 
opposite  leaves,  and  all  long  and  strong  young 
growths  should  be  carefully  “  laid  in 
(growths,  I  mean,  that  come  up  from  the 
root).  Attention,  too,  may  be  given  to 
Clematises  of  the  Jackmanii  type.  Many 
authorities  advise  the  cutting  down  to  be 
postponed  until  February,  but  I  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  by  careful  experiment 
that  if  the  specimen  be  planted  in  some  warm 
and  sheltered  aspect  and  position,  then  open 
weather  in  early  December  is  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  time  for  the  operation.  It  may  be  cut 
down  to  within  6in.  of  the  ground. 

F.  M.  Wells. 


Plates  of  Chrysanthemums.— The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  letter  was  received  from  one 
of  the  best-known  growers  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums: — "I  must  say  that  your  presentation 
plate  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Knox  is  very 
fine ;  in  fact,  you  present  these  large  blooms 
in  a  more  beautiful  way  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them  on  paper.” 

The  Finest  Botanical  Gardens. — The 
finest  botanical  gardens  are,  it  is  said,  justly 
claimed  by  Calcutta.  There  is  here  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Banyan  tree  of  immense  size.  When  a 
branch  of  this  tree  is  sufficiently  long  its  ex¬ 
tremity  becomes  embedded  in  the  earth,  takes 
root,  and  in  turn  sends  out  more  branches. 
The  tree  now  measures  959ft.  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  at  its  base,  and  has  attained  a  height  of 
85ft. 

Our  Allies  the  Birds. — The  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  a  recently  published  leaflet,  re¬ 
minds  us  that  by  far  the  greatest  natural 
checks  to  the  increase  of  insect  pests  are  birds, 

■  especially  the  Thrush,  which  not  only  eats 
many  slugs,  but  is  very  partial  to  snails, 
breaking  their  shells  against  a  stone  and  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  mollusc.”  Blackbirds  devour 
large  numbers  of  slugs,  as  also  do  starlings. 
Toads  are  great  devourers  of  slugs  and  small 
snails.  Moles  and  shrew  mice  also  help  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  slugs.  Poultry 
and  ducks  eagerly  search  for  them.  Centi¬ 
pedes  attack  slugs,  and  ants  frequently  kill 
snails,  but  birds  do  most  to  keep  down  an 
excess  of  these  molluscian  creatures. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Border. 

The  Value  of  Deep  Trenching. — It  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  in  every  part  of  the 
garden  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if 
success  is  to  be  achieved,  that  the  soil  be 
deeply  worked,  and  to  no  part  does  this  apply 
more  clearly  than  the  hardy  flower  borders. 
Especially  when  these  are  first  made  should 
deep  trenching  be  carried  out ;  and  though 
this  work,  when  well  done,  costs  a  little  more, 
one  is  amply  repaid  by  the  after  results.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  borders  of  perennial 
plants;  but  with  those  which  are  treated  as 
annuals  and  the  ground  is  turned  over  every 
year  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  more  than  one 
spit  deep  if  plenty  of  manure  is  added  and  the 
bottom  is  well  broken  lip. 

Perennial  plants,  however,  often  have  to 
stop  for  several  years  without  being  removed, 
and  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  good 
depth  of  soil  for  them  to  root  into.  Many 
strong-rooting  subjects  require  quite  3ft.  of 
well-turned  soil,  and  penetrate  deeply  for 
moisture  in  dry  weather,  when  the  difference 
between  deep  and  shallow  worked  ground  is 
most  apparent.  When  commencing  this  work 
a  good  trench  should  be  taken  out  at  one  end 
of  the  border  3ft.  in  depth  and  as  much  in 
width,  and  this  stacked  in  a  heap  at  the  other 
end.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  then 
be  well  broken  up  with  a  fork,  and  one  can 
commence  to  take  off  the  next  spit  of  soil 
3ft.  wide  and  place  in  the  bottom.  On  this 
layer  a  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
placed.  Then  the  second  spit  will  come  next, 
with  a  layer  of  manure  also  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  finally  the  bottom  spit  in  the  trench 
should  be  placed  on  the  top.  This  means  that 
one  is  placing  the  top  soil  in  the  bottom  and 
vice  versa,'  and  if  it  is  of  a  heavy  texture  the 
winds  and  frost  will  soon  pulverise  and 
sweeten  it.  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
planting,  as  this  breaks  up  finely. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  .^-If  the  weather  re¬ 
mains  open,  the  replanting  of  these  where 
necessary  can  be  accomplished  at  any  time. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  most  healthy, 
free-flowering  growths  are  obtained  from  the 
young  shoots,  and  not  from  old,  hard  crowns 
which  have  already  done  service. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Last  week  I  pointed  out  a  few  of  the 
essentials  with  regard  to  seed  sowing,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  autumn  or 
winter  sowing  of  seeds  of  certain  plants  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Anemones,  for  instance, 
a  re  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  this  must  not 
be  kept  till  spring,  but  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
otherwise  germination  will  not  take  place. 
Apropos  of  woolly  seeds  like  Anemones,  the 
novice  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
separating  these,  but  if  the  seeds  are  mixed 
with  fine  dry  soil  or  sand  and  briskly  rubbed 
between  the  hands  an  even  distribution  will 
be  obtained.  Many  herbaceous  plants  with 
hard  seeds  are  better  sown  in  autumn,  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  tending  to  soften  the 
shell,  the  young  seedlings  pushing  out 
strongly  with  the  advent  of  warmer  weather 
in  spring. 


When  sowing  very  fine  or  rare  seeds  in  pots 
or  pans  it  is  advisable  to  sterilise  the  soil  by 
scalding  with  boiling  water  or  heating  on  a 
shovel  over  a  hot  fire.  This  prevents  the 
growth  of  moss  or  extraneous  weeds,  thus 
giving;  the  seeds  sown  a  better  chance  and 
obviating  disappointment  when  the  seedlings 
develop.  All  seedlings  sown  indoors  should  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  light,  and  given  all 
the  light  possible  afterwards.  Careful  watering 
is  essential,  as  the  slightest  dryness  at  the  roots 
is  fatal,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
water  is  apt  to  cause  tiny  seedlings  to  damp 
off.  The  enthusiast,  however,  will  quickly 
learn  from  the  appearance  of  his  seedlings 
whether  they  are  happy  or  not.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  have  made  two  true  leaves 
they  should  be  pricked  out  in  fresh  soil  and 
well  watered.  Soon  they  will  grow  strong  and 
sturdy,  and  by  the  time  summer  comes  will 
be  quite  able  to  look  after  themselves  under 
ordinary  conditions.  B.  W.  J. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

To  those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  and  shrubs  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
notice  that  year  by  year  these  are  growing 
more  largely  in  public  favour,  and  with  the 
great  interest  that  is  now  being  manifested  in 
all  forms  of  outside  gardening  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  will  receive  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  both  in  large  and  small  gardens  in  the 
future  than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  There 
is  no  phase  of  gardening  more  interesting  or 
that  gives  better  returns  than  the  formation 
of  collections,  and  with  the  immense  variety 
now  at  our  disposal  it  is  possible  to  have 
beautiful  effects  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  large  majority  of  our  most  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  too,  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  do  not  require  a  large  amount  of  constant 
attention  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  is  an  advantage  over  many  other 
subjects,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all 
work  connected  with  them  should  be  well  done 
if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  correspond  somewhat 
largely  to  these  pages  on  this  most  interesting 
subject,  and  though  I  am  well  aware  that 
what  I  have  written  has  been  sadly  deficient 
in  literary  grace,  yet  I  would  modestly  say 
that  if  the  advice  given  is  carried  out  one  may 
expect  the  best  results  to  accrue.  At  all 
events,  my  advice  is  the  outcome  of  actual 
facts  and  observation,  and  if  it  has  been  of 
service  to  any  readers  1  shall  be  more  than 
gratified. 

In  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubs  it  is 
always  advisable  to  commence  with  good 
plants,  and  though  these  may  cost  a  trifle 
more  in  the  first  place,  one  will  be  well  repaid 
for  obtaining  them  from  a  reliable  firm  who 
make  a  speciality  of  the  most  desirable.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  having  the  soil  well 
worked  beforehand  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  though  many  disregard  this  and 
expect  shrubs  to  do  well  if  a  hole  is  simply 
taken  out  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots, 
and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  afterwards  why  they 
do  not  flourish.  In  planting  specimen  trees 
on  grass  or  in  similar  positions  all  the  soil 
cannot,  of  course,  be  turned  over,  but  in  such 
cases  a  good  hole  should  be  taken  out,  so  that 
a  large  amount  of  soil  is  broken  up,  and  tne 
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trees  will  then  be  able  to  obtain  a  firm  hold. 
Staking  should  be  thoroughly  done  where 
necessary,  and  also  the  pruning,  though  this 
is  an  operation  which  demands  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  object  of  all  who  grow 
shrubs  should  be  to  cultivate  them  as  well  as 
possible.  A.  E.  T. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Indoors. 

At  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  with  but 
little  light  some  days,  forcing  operations  with 
any  variety  of  fruit  must  be  carried  on  very 
cautiously.  We  use  the  word  “  forcing,”  but 
in  reality  the  word  is  a  misnomer,  as  the 
quieter  it  is  conducted  when  fruit  houses  are 
first  closed  the  better  for  the  occupants,  like¬ 
wise  the  future  of  all  deciduous  fruit  trees. 
Although  the  shortest  day  has  passed,  it  will 
be  some  few  weeks  ere  any  material  change 
can  be  noted,  but  as  a  rule  brighter  days 
towards  the  end  of  January  cause  the  buds  to 
burst  (whether  Peach  or  Vine)  if  closed  a 
month  previous  and  the  usual  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  maintained,  when  a  little  extra  heat 
can  with  advantage  be  given,  especially  during 
the  day  ;  it  is  high  night  temperature  that  does 
the  mischief.  Now  the  majority  . of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  over,  the  amateur,  who  perhaps 
has  but  one  greenhouse  with  Vines  overhead, 
should  take  steps  to  get  the  pruning  done, 
and  the  glass,  wood,  etc.,  thoroughly  washed 
don  n,  so  that  all  may  be  clean  for  the  new 
year,  which  to  all  my  readers  I  hope  will 
prove  a  bright  and  happy  one. 

Pot  fruit  trees  still  standing  outside  will  be 
the  better  under  cover,  even  if  not  intended 
for  early  work,  as  not  only  the  heavy  rains 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  birds  during 
severe  frosts  often  play  havoc  with  the  fruit 
buds  of  stone  fruits,  especially  Plums,  and  I 
ha\  e  known  them  to  tackle  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine.  Pot  Strawberries — and  many  an 

ai  dent  amateur  now  grows  a  few  dozens _ - 

should  test  the  soil  as  to  moisture,  not  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  get  much  on  the  dry  side,  but 
where  the  pots  were  plunged  in  ashes,  as  sug¬ 
gested  two  months  back,  little  or  no  water  has 
been  required  since  then,  and  a  batch  of  plants 
started  now  should  give  ripe  fruit  towards  the 
end  of  April,  but  must  be  given  warm 
quarters  after  the  blossoms  are  set.  Amateurs 
with  no  stove  heat  will  be  better  advised  to 
keep  then  plants  quiet  until  near  the  end  of 
February,  after  which  sun  heat  will  play  an 
important  part  towards  ripening  the  fruit. 

Outdoors. 

Seasonable  Remarks _ During  the  past 

few  weeks  much  has  been  written  about  prun¬ 
ing  ;  yet  there  will  be  much  leeway  to  be 
made  up  in  many  gardens,  as  there  are  so 
many  jobs  to  be  done  between  times,  and  the 
more  important  must  take  precedence,  which 
often  means  that  a  deal  of  pruning  is  put  off 
from  day  to  day,  but  the  sooner  it  is  brought 
to  a  close  in  the  coming  month  the  better, °as 
pressure  of  other  work  will  now  daily  in¬ 
crease.  The  pruning  finished  and  clear  away 
gives  the  gardener  a  chance  of  renovating 
borders  -  or  individual  specimens  on  open 
quarters,  which  during  the  past  season  may 
have  shown  signs  of  deteriorating.  In  such 
cases  remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  and  give  a  fresh  compost,  which  may  be 
taken  from  the  open  garden  that  has  been 
annually  manured  and  carried  one  or  more 
crops  if  no  better  can  be  had,  but  a  little 
fresh,  fibrous  loam,  and  for  stone  fruits  a 
sprinkling  of  old  plaster  or  lime  rubble,  often 
Works  wonders  even  on  an  aged  tree.  Soot, 
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wood  ashes,  lime,  and  many  of  the  approved 
fertilisers  are  likewise  good,  and  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  ground  and  lightly 
forked  in  if  preferred  ;  in  any  case  the  ground 
should  be  forked  over,  as  it  is  bound  to  get 
pretty  much  trampled  on  by  the  time  pruning 
and  training  has  been  completed.  Spraying 
fruit  trees  to  kill  moss,  lichen,  and  insect  life 
in  many  forms  may  bo  carried  out  at  any 
time  now  the  foliage  is  off,  and  a  repeat  dose 
given  in  February  next,  all  of  which  are  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  hardy  fruit  grower. 
There  are  many  washes  on  the  market,  all 
more  or  less  efficient  in  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests,  but  none  better  than  the  wash 
called  alkali,  composed  of  caustic  soda, 
crude  potash,  anu  soft  soap  dissolved  and 
mixed  well  together.  Whatever  is  used, 
every  particle  of  wood  as  well  as  wall  or  fence 
must  be  thoroughly  wetted  to  ensure  success, 
and  as  regards  old  standard  Apple  or  Pear 
trees,  these  may  with  advantage  be  painted 
with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  well  up  into 
the  main  branches  and  quite  to  the  base  of 
the  stem,  often  a  favourite  hiding-place  in  old 
grass  orchards.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Seed  Order.— The  catalogues  of  various 
seedsmen  are  now  coming  to  hand  ;  many  of 
them  are  beautifully  got  up,  and  in  many 
cases  some  fine  novelties  are  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Every  gardener,  whether  he  be 
professional  or  amateur,  should  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  preparing  and  sending 
off  his  order  for  next  season’s  supply.  I  do 
not,  and  never  did,  favour  collections  made  up 
by  the  seedsmen.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  infer  that  what  they  offer  are  not 
worth  the  money,  but  every  grower  should  be 
the  best  judge  of  his  requirements  and  be  in 
a  position  to  select  and  order  accordingly. 
The  best  standard  varieties  and  those  which 
suit  the  various  localities  should  be  chosen, 
including  a  few  of  the  best  novelties  for  trial. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  costs  just  as 
much,  and  sometimes  more,  to  cultivate  in¬ 
ferior  sorts  as  it  does  the  best ;  though  the 
latter  may  cost  a  little  more,  it  will  be  money 
well  spent. 

The  seed  drawers  or  cupboards  should  be 
carefully  gone  through,  and  the  majority  of 
old  seeds  dispensed  with.  There  are  a  few 
sorts  which  grow  equally  well  when  several 
years  old  if  kept  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  such  as  Marrows,  Cucumbers  and  Celery, 
so  that  when  these  have  proved  to  be  extra 
good  stocks  every  care  should  be  taken  of 
them. 

The  Rubbish  and  Compost  Yard— This 
should  have  a  thorough  overhauling  and  tidy¬ 
ing  up  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Old,  disused  hot-beds  should  be  turned  over 
and  made  into  tidy  heaps.  This  forms  an 
excellent  medium  for  surface  dressing  when 
sowing  small  seeds  early  in  the  year,  particu¬ 
larly  so  on  wet,  stubborn  soils.  Stack  vour 
heaps  of  farmyard  manure,  leaves,  road- 
sidings,  lime  rubble,  and  wood  ashes,  each  of 
which  will  be  required  in  turn  as  the  busier 
season  comes  round. 

Work  on  Wet  Days.— There  is  no  advan 
tage  in  working  in  the  open  on  the  land 
during  wet  weather  except  that  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  obliged  to  be  done,  as  there  is  generally 
a  large  amount  of  work  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  under  cover  either  in  large  or  small 
gardens,  which  will  include  making  boxes, 
cutting  pegs,  sharpening  stakes,  Pea  and  Bean 
sticks,  mending  tools,  looking  over  the  stores 
of  roots,  tying  mats,  and  a  host  of  other  jobs. 


Crops  being  Wintered  in  Pits  and  Framer, 

— These  will  require  careful  attention  during 
the  next  month  or  six  weeks.  Every  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  taken  of  admitting  abundance 
of  air  when  the  weather  will  allow;  stir  up 
the  surface  soil  and  remove  all  dead  or  decay¬ 
ing  foliage.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldeuham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Decoratiors. — We  have  arrived  at  a  season 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  time  devoted  to 
the  adornment  of  the  dwelling  and  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  a  big  demand  will  be  made  upon 
decorative  plants  and  cut  flowers.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  to  meet  this  demand 
much  skill  and  forethought  is  required,  and 
it  behoves  us  to  have  a  care  in  utilising  the 
material  to  the  best  advantage. 


-  G.W.  - 

PRIZE 

COMPETITIONS 


General  Conditions.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  ot  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  The  Gardening  World, 
or  other  gardening  journals,  are  debarred 
from  entering,  but  occasional  contributors 
may  comDete.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  appear  on  each  article  sent 
for  competition.  The  Editor’s  decision  is 
final,  and  he  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce, 
in  any  wav,  any  article  or  photograph  sent 
for  competition.  The  conditions  applying  to 
each  competition  should  be  carefully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES 

A  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  ar.icle  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column, 
but  value  rather  than  length  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award.  Mark  enve¬ 
lopes  “  Comp  itition,”  and  post  not  later  than 
the  Monday  fol'owing  date  of  issue.  Entries 
received  later  than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will 
be  left  over  until  the  following  week. 

Two  Prizes  of  Two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  each  will  be  given  for  the  best  supple¬ 
mentary  replies  to  questions  asked  in  “  The 
G.W.  Enquire  Within”  column.  These  re¬ 
plies  should  be  brief. 

A  Prize  of  Five  Shillings  will  be  given 
for  the  best  novel  device  for  saving  labour, 
protecting  p'ants,  or  a  garden  utensil  whic  i 
reaches  us  during  any  week.  A  rough  sketch 
must  accompany  the  brief  description. 


RESULTS  OF 

LAST  WEEK’S  COMPETITIONS 

We  have  now  a  la-ge  number  of  articles  on 
hand  in  the  “Readers'  Competition,”  and 
desire  our  correspondents  to  wait  a  fe  i  weeks 
before  sending  more  articles  for  this  compe- 
'  ;  tition,  until  we  can  find  space  to  publish  those 
already  sent  us.  We  shall  remind  readers  when 
they  can  send  more  competitive  articles.  The 
1  o' her  competitions  are  still  open. 

■j  The  prize  in  the  Readers'  Competition  last 

■  week  was  awarded  to  “  G.  H.  Webster"  for  his 
‘  article  on  “Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,’1  p. 
977. 

A  prize  for  a  supplementary  reply  was 
i  awarded  to  “  Harry  S.  Stevens  "  for  his  article 
*  on  “  Border  Shad  d  by  High  Wall,”  p.  97$  ;  and 
another  to  “If  .  MacSkimming”  for  his  article 
,  on  “  Construction  of  a  Greenhouse,”  p.  97S. 

A  prize  was  awarded  to  “Alfred  Gardner" 
for  a  garJen  device,  p.  981.’ 


The  resourceful  decorator  will  make  a  little 
go  a  long  way ;  for  instance,  the  flowers  and 
foliage  used  one  night  on  the  dinner  table 
may  again  be  brought  on  in  quite  a  different 
form  if  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  a 
tank  or  bucket  of  water  in  the  greenhouse 
overnight.  See  that  these  are  well  protected 
from  cold  when  bringing  them  out  of  warm 
rooms,  and  before  using  again  cut  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  stem.  Likewise  all  plants 
carried  to  and  from  the  dwelling  should  be 
carefully  covered  in  the  event  of  cold  weather. 
To  ensure  cut  Fern  and  other  foliage  lasting 
well  it  should  be  placed  under  water  a  few 
hours  before  using.  Where  small  plants  are 
in  request  for  room  decoration  and  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  them,  good  substitutes  may  be  had 
by  placing  some  wet  clay  into  small  pots  and 
inserting  shoots  of  various  plants  in  them, 
taking  pains  in  mossing  the  surface  well. 

Vases  of  flowers  should  have  the  water  re¬ 
plenished  every  morning,  for  owing  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  air  of  rooms  at  this 
season  it  is  quickly  taken  up  by  the  stems  of 
the  flowers.  For  the  same  reason  all  pot 
plants  must  have  daily  attention,  and  when 
in  need  of  water  apply  it  copiously.  A  good 
layer  of  moss  from  the  woods  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil  will  be  helpful  in  conserving 
moisture.  When  a  scarcity  exists  of  exotic 
foliage  for  arranging  with  cut  flowers,  use  may 
be  made  of  various  hardy  shrubs  with  excel¬ 
lent  effect. 

To  my  mind  nothing  surpasses  the  common 
Berberis  Aquifolium  for  associating  with  such 
flowers  as  Chrysanthemums,  Euphorbias,  and 
the  like,  and  if  cut  with  long  stems  they  last 
fresh  much  longer  than  exotics.  Adiantums 
and  similar  tender  Ferns  are  altogether  un¬ 
suited  for  arranging  with  flowers  at  this 
season,  it  being  better  to  utilise  the  hardier 
kinds,  such  as  Pteris,  Aspleniums,  etc. 

K.  M. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Coelogyne  cristata.— I  have  on  a  previous 
occasion  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  the  usefulness  of  the 
different  varieties  of  this  species  and  the 
desirability  of  their  culture  by  amateurs.  1 
may  now  b>e  permitted  to  draw  attention  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  are  often  experi¬ 
enced  in  inducing  the  plants  to  produce  then- 
flowers  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  thus 
destroying  the  results  of  our  labours  ot  the 
previous  twelve  months.  One  of  the  most 
dreaded  experiences  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  is  the  effect  of  fogs  in  the  London  dis¬ 
trict.  The  usual  season  of  flowering,  and  one 
at  which  their  flowers  have  the  greatest  ap¬ 
preciation,  is  about  Christmas  time  and 
January. 

Now  to  secure  this  it  is  necessary  to  hav  e 
the  flower-scapes  well  forward  in  November 
and  the  early  part  of  December,  a  season 
most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  particular  area. 
Mv  experience  lias  been  with  plants  in  tins 
stage  of  development,  that  wirn  very  little  fog 
indeed,  and  with  every  precaution  reasonable, 
the  majority  of  the  advancing  scapes  turn 
black  and  become  filled  with  moisture,  which, 
with  a  continuance  of  fog  or  another  visita¬ 
tion,  completely  destroys  the  flower-scape 
altogether.  V  ith  these  facts  it  i>  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  it  is  practically  useless 
to.  advocate  the  cultivation  of  this  species  in 
the  districts  subjected  to  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  their 
flowers'  at  the  season  above  mentioned.  There 
is  usually  a  way  out  of  difficulties,  although 
denied  the  advantages  of  early  flowering.  If 
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the  plants  are  grown  under  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  intermediate  house  until  growth 
is  completed,  and  then  placed  under  cool- 
house  treatment,  where  very  little  water  is 
necessary,  the  flowering  season  may  thus  be 
retarded,  the  flower-scapes  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  be  injured  by  the  early 
fogs,  and  by  placing  the  plants  again  into 
warmer  conditions  soon  after  the  new  year  we 
are  able  to  secure  our  flowers  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Fumigation  practically  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  advancing  flower-scapes.  There  are 
very  few  subjects  that  are  liable  to  injury  by 
the  vaporisers  in  common  use  to-day,  but  the 
varieties  of  Coelogyne  cristata  should  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  house  during  fumi¬ 
gations.  I  particularly  draw  attention  to  this 
fact,  for  in  my  own  experience  I  have  not 
only  seen  the  flower-scapes  destroyed,  but 
whole  plants  completely  stripped  of  their 
foliage.  Removal  from  cool,  resting  condi¬ 
tions  directly  into  a  high  forcing  temperature 
must  also  be  avoided ;  a  gradual  removal  will 
be  found  more  practical.  Where  plants  are 
grown  altogether  with  the  cool  Orchids  these 
remarks  do  not  apply,  for  the  usual  conditions 
of  such  plants  prevents  the  plants  flowering 
before  the  fog  season  is  passed,  and  there  is 
little  possibility  of  injury  under  brighter 
spring  conditions. 

C.  c.  alba  is  naturally  a  later-flowering 
plant,  and  it  thus  escapes  much  of  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  the  other  varieties  of  the 
species  are  subjected  to.  Before  closing  tnis, 
my  last  contribution  of  the  year,  I  would 
thank  the  proprietors  and  the  worthy  Editor 
of  The  Gardening  World  for  their  enter¬ 
prise  in  allotting  a  column  to  weekly  notes 
for  amateur  Orchid  cultivators.  I  trust  I 
have  been  able  to  convey  that  there  are  no 
greater  requirements  necessary  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  than  are  displayed  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  of  ordinary  plants.  Now  that 
the  days  of  limited  supply  are  left  behind 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  home-raised 
material  at  hand.  It  is  from  the  energy  of 
the  hybridists  we  are  enabled  to  revolutionise 
Orchid  cultivation,  which  has  simplified  the 
means  of  procuring  the  plants,  and  also  the 
better  methods  of  cultivation,  which  can  only 
result  in  far  more  extensive  and  general  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  near  future. 

H.  J.  Chapman . 


The  Largest  Vine. — A  Vine  now  standing 
in  California,  which  is  considered  the  largest 
in  the  world,  was  planted  in  1842  by  a 
Spanish  woman.  Beneath  its  spreading 
brandies,  which  cover  nearly  half  an  acre", 
800  persons  could  find  protection  from  the 
sun’s  heat.  The  first  election  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  County  under  American  rule  was  held 
beneath  its  ripening  fruit.  The  Vine  is  of  the 
Mission  variety.  In  1893  it  bore  eight  tons 
of  Grapes,  and  in  1895  over  ten  tens.  The 
trunk  of  the  L  ine  is  7ft.  8in.  in  circumference. 


Midland  Railway  Platform  Gardens. — In 
the  annual  prize  competitions  organised  by 
the  directorate  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  Eckington,  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  section,  and  Malvern  Wells  this  year 
share  premier  honours.  Five  Ways  (Birming¬ 
ham)  and  Matlock  Bath  are  bracketed  to¬ 
gether  for  the  second  place,  and  Cardington 
and  Belper  are  equal  for  the  third  position . 
Alcester  and  C'reden  Hill  are  fourth,  and 
Lenton  and  Hinton  fifth.  There  are  nume¬ 
rous  other  awards.  Three  hundred  pounds 
were  this  year  shared  in  prizes. 


Flower  Garden  and 

Pleasure  Ground. 

Rockwork. — Amongst  other  extra  work  that 
may  be  advantageously  undertaken  during  the 
winter  months  is  that  generally  known  as 
rockery  building.  Where  spectacular  effect  is 
aimed  at,  it  entails  considerable  labour  and 
expense.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary 
where  the  object  is  chiefly  the  formation  of  a 
suitable  habitat  for  a  collection  of  alpine 
plants.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  even  desirable,  to  raise  the  bank  or  mound 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the  general 
ground  level.  If  more  than  this  is  desired, 
instead  of  raising  the  bank  high  above  the 
ground  it  is  better  for  the  distribution  of 
moisture  to  excavate  a  few  feet  and  throw  up 
the  soil  on  either  side.  Pockets  must  be 
formed  wherein  to  hold  sufficient  soil  and  to 
catch  the  rain  or  the  water  that  may  be 
applied  by  artificial  means.  These  pockets 
should  be  built  irregularly  to  avoid  stiffness, 
Turfy  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  the  majority  of 
rock  plants,  but  some  of  them  require  peat, 
whilst  a  few  others  are  benefited  by  the 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  lime. 


Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. 

Lilium  Harrisii — These  are  now  starting 
into  growth,  and  must  have  some  water,  but 
for  some  time  yet  it  will  have  to  be  applied 
with  great  care.  The  same  advice  applies  to 
Tritonias  and  Gladiolus  The  Bride. 

Fuchsias. — Autumn-struck  cuttings,  if  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow  freely,  should  be  potted  off 
into  48-sized  pots  in  light,  rich  soil, 
and  given  a  comfortable  corner  near  the  glass. 
The  pruning  of  old  plants  for  specimens  may 
be  undertaken  any  time  from  now  on  to  tiie 
end  of  January.  First  cut  away  all  dead  and 
weakly  growths,  and  then  cut  out  any  remain¬ 
ing  surplus  shoots,  and  prune  the  others 
pretty  well  back.  Keep  rather  dry,  but  not 
dust-dry. 

General.— -Chrysanthemums  are  now  practi¬ 
cally  over,  and  should  be  cleared  away  as  soon 
as  a  stock  of  cuttings  has  been  secured.  The 
balls  of  soil  should  be  knocked  to  pieces  and 
used  for  dressing  flower  beds  and  borders. 

This  will  admit  of  such  subjects  as  Callas, 
late  Salvias,  pot  Roses,  etc.,  which  have  been 
kept  in  pits  or  frames,  being  introduced  to  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse.  C.  C. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Seed  Order.  — We  have  again  got  to 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  various  seed 
merchants  issue  their  annual  catalogues.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  all  who  have 
the  ordering  of  seeds  the  importance  of  send¬ 
ing  in  their  order  early.  By  doing  so  every¬ 
thing  is  at  hand  when  required,  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  missed  of  getting  in  seeds  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  “  fettle.”  No  department  is  so 
much  under  the  thumb  of  the  ,l  weather 
clerk  ’  as  is  the  vegetable  section.  So  if  at 
any  time  in  the  early  spring  we  are  favoured 
with  a  few  dry  days,  we  can  ill  afford  to  miss 
the  chance  by  having  carelessly  omitted  to 
order  our  seeds  in  time.  That  is  only  one  of 


the  reasons  for  haste  in  this  matter.  Another 
most  important  one  is  that  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  are  usually  eagerly  bought  up,  and  the 
late  comer  must  of  necessity  be  content  with 
inferior  substitutes.  Yet  another  matter  that 
should  have  our  sympathy  is  the  serious  pres¬ 
sure  put  upon  tiie  staffs  in  the  seed  shops 
when  all  the  orders  come  tumbling  in  at  the 
first  sign  of  fine  weather.  This  state  of  affairs 
does  not  make  for  efficiency,  and  if  we  some¬ 
times  get  our  orders  a  little  mixed  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  are  dilatory  in 
sending  m  our  orders. 

-New  Varieties.  I  have  always  made  it  a 
point  to  give  a  trial  to  some  of  the  new  things 
sent  out  each  season.  I  never,  however,  rely 
on  these  to  keep  up  a  succession,  but  sow  a 
small  quantity  only,  and  place  reliance  on 
well-tried  standard  kinds.  I  have  thus  been 
able  to  test  many  new  varieties  without  run¬ 
ning  any  risk  of  having  gaps  in  the  daily 
supplies  for  the  kitchen. 

Frames. — With  the  present  long  spell  of 
mild  weather,  young  Cauliflower,  Lettuce, 
etc.,  are  making  far  too  rapid  progress.  In 
quiet  days  the  sashes  should  be  taken  right 
off,  and  on  days  when  the  wind  is  strong,  tilt 
them  at  the  back.  The  more  fresh  air,  the 
better  chance  will  the  plants  have  when  frost 
does  come.  Weeds  also  grow  apace  in  frames, 
and  the  insidious  slug  is  busy.  A  sharp  look¬ 
out  should  be  kejit  on  the  latter,  while  the 
former  should  be  carefully  pulled  out  before 
gaining  any  size,  and  so  ensure  the  plants 
getting  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

Crops  being  forced  require  very  careful 
airing  and  watering,  and  too  much  fire  heat 
must  be  guarded  against.  Digging  and 
manuring  must  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  occupations  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


PLANTING 

-  _  for  -  - 

EFFECT. 

Planting  in  act,  and  in  result,  is  a  feature 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  art  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening.  The  well-directed  practice 
of  it  is  essential  to  the  development  of  those 
aspects  which  nature  has  so  kindly  supplied. 
Her  gifts  in  this  respect  are  trees  and  shrubs. 
A  hill  is  made  to  appear  higher  if  its  summit 
be  planted,  and  an  irregularity  is  given  to  the 
skyline.  One  chief  use  of  planting  is  to  hide 
what  may  be  unsightly  or  out  of  place  in  a 
prospect,  or,  by  a  well-arranged  break  in  the 
procession  of  trees,  to  admit  some  beautiful 
view  or  some  suitable  object,  such  as  water 
or  a  church  spire.  When  trees  of  small 
growth  are  of  necessity  used,  temporary 
plants,  acting  as  nurses,  serve  to  promote  the 
growth  of -permanent  plants,  and  also  to  cover 
t  he  ground  and  relieve  it  of  low  planting. 
Plants  which  are  not  indigenous  should  be 
sparingly  used,  as  a  profusion  of  these  soon 
point  out  the  hand  of  man.  There  are  three 
points  of  importance  to  be  determined  in  re¬ 
gard  to  groups  of  planting— namely,  the  site, 
the  ground  outline,  and  the  disposing  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  laid  down  in  regard  to  planting.  In  one 
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case  the  artist’s  design  may  be  modified  by 
the  necessity  of  creating  shelter ;  in  another, 
the  planting  may  be  needed  to  mask  unsightly 
objects  that  are  near ;  in  a  third,  to  direct  the 
gaze  to  distant  beauties  of  landscape  that  may 
be  brought  into  the  whole  effect,  like  posses¬ 
sions.  Each  situation  has  its  own  peculiar 
advantages  and  drawbacks.  In  plantations 
near  the  eye,  lights  and  shadows  are  more 
apparent  than  on  distant  groups  of  trees,  the 
effects  are  stronger ;  therefore  dark  foliage 
planted  in  a  near  recess  makes  it  appear 
deeper  still.  White  foliage  or  blossoms  seem 
to  be  nearer  to  the  spectator  than  they  really 


Lettuce  plant  fit  to  transplant 
with  the  trowel  to  retain  all 
the  roots. 

are.  Objects  become  fainter  in  effect  as  they 
retire  from  the  eye.  A  detached  clump  or  a 
single  tree  of  lighter  green  will  therefore  seem 
to  be  further  off  than  an  equidistant  planting 
of  darker  hue.  A  regulated  gradation  of  one 
tint  to  another  will  apparently  alter  the 
length  of  a  continuous  plantation  according 
as  the  gradation  commences  with  foliage  of 
light  or  dark  green. 

When  a  long  continuous  line  of  planting 
fronting  the  eye  cannot  well  be  broken,  be¬ 
cause  perhaps  it  may  serve  as  a  shelter  or  for 
some  other  reason,  a  variation  of  line  and 
composition  may  be  given  to  it  by  placing 
light-green  plants  in  graduated  tints  at  cer¬ 
tain  positions  in  its  course.  The  effect  is  to 
give  the  idea  of  distance  at  such  points,  and 
this  effect  of  expanse  will  be  still  more  shown 
if  the  skyline  of  the  tree  tops  is  lowered  with 
a  gentle  curve,  lowest  where  the  lightest  shade 
of  green  is  prevalent.  Among  the  dark- 
foliaged  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  Oak, 
Chestnut,  Beech,  Elm,  Austrian  Pine,  Spruce, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Yew,  and  the  Holly. 
Among  the  light  greens  are  Plane,  Birch,  Ash, 
Acacia,  Lime,  Poplar,  Willow,  Larch,  Abies, 
and  Cedrus  Deodara.  A  few  red-greens  are 
varieties  of  Maple,  Copper  Beech,  American 
Oak,  and  some  species  of  Crataegus. 

Maltjs. 


Wiater-flowering  Carnations. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  various  quarters 
that  these  should  be  given  more  attention  at 
autumn  and  winter  exhibitions.  Certainly 
this  is  a  good  idea.  Good  as  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  may  be,  we  are'  having  a  big  dose  of 
them,  and  many  flower  lovers  see  little  to 
attract  them  to  these  ’Mum  shows.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  can  see  nothing  beautiful  or  attrac¬ 
tive  in  long  tables  of  big  blooms,  and  many  of 
the  groups  are  very  stiff.  Variety  is  said  to 
be  charming;  this  should  induce  promoters 
and  show  committees  to  give  a  few  good  prizes 
for  groups  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  and 
I  venture  to  say  nothing  would  be  more 
attractive  and  beautiful.  “  A.  D.”  in  another 
weekly  recently  made  a  point  in  showing  how 
well  the  groups  of  Carnations  were  admired  at 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the 


Crystal  Palace.  Some  may  say  we  have  had 
winter-flowering  Carnations  for  many  years. 
True;  but  for  vigour,  size,  and  length  of  stiff 
stems  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
kinds  sent  from  America.  This  was  brought 
forcibly  to  my  notice  some  few  weeks  ago 
when  calling  at  Rowledge,  near  Farnham,  to 
see  Mi-.  Mortimer,  when  he  showed  me  into 
one  of  his  long  span-roofed  houses.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  such  a  wealth  of  bloom. 


Being  one  of  the  most  important  crops 
grown  in  the  kitchen  garden,  Lettuce  plants 
should  receive  careful  attention  throughout 
their  growth.  It  may  be  said  by  some  per¬ 
sons,  “  Oh!  anyone  can  grow  Lettuces.”  Yes, 
probably  they  can,  plants  of  a  certain  size ; 
but  it  requires  much  forethought  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  grow  fine  specimens  weighing  ftom 
three  to  five  pounds,  crisp  and  blanched  in  the 
centre.  The  following  notes  will  give  the 
necessary  information  as  to  how  to  grow 
them  :  — 

Soil  and  Situation.^- A  deeply  dug,  rich 
soil  is  the  best ;  a  poor  one  is  generally  the 


Plant  three-parts  grown  just 
tied  up  to  blanch. 


cause  of  stunted  plants  which  run  to  seed 
prematurely.  Some  persons  wonder  why  it  is 
that  Lettuces  attain  to  such  a  large  size  when 
grown  between  Celery  rows  on  the  ridges. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  extra  large  size  and 
general  well-being  of  such  plants  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  double  depth  of  good  rich  loam 
there.  An  open  situation  is  essential ;  if  the 
plants  are  overshadowed  by  taller  growing 
plants  they  become  drawn  and  weakly. 

Sowing  the  Seeds.  —  A  very  early  crop  of 
small  plants  may  be  had  by  sowing  some  seeds 
in  a  frame  in  January  and  February  ;  and  also 
by  sowing  hardier  varieties  in  August,  to 
withstand  the  winter  outside.  But  the  chief 
crops  should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  open 
borders,  the  first  sowing  being  made  towards 
the  end  of  March. 

Select  a  border  near  a  wall  or  other  shelter¬ 
ing  fence,  put  on  a  good  layer  of  rotted 
manure  and  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with 
the  soil.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  broadcast,  and 
cover  them  a  quarter  of  ail  inch  deep. 


•Nor  was  there  given  any  fancy  treatment. 
The  plants  were  simply  standing  in  rows  on 
the  ground.  I  noted  they  were  growing  prin¬ 
cipally  in  6in.  and  7in.  pots.  Every  plant  was 
a  picture  of  health,  and  mostly  in  bloom,  still 
throwing  up  new  growths,  and  will  bloom  all 
through  the  winter.  I  have  not  space  to  give 
the  names.  Mr.  M.  has  exhibited  them,  and 
you  have  seen  the  names  of  the  best. 

Chard.  J.  C  .  F. 


Transplanting.— This  work  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  and 
before  they  become  drawn  up  weakly.  Select 
the  sturdiest  specimens,  take  them  up  with  a 
trowel  and  replant  them  with  the  aid  of  this 
tool,  thus  retaining  all  the  roots  possible. 

As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  choose  an 
open  situation  —  one  well  enriched  with 
manure  and  deeply  dug.  Put  out  the  plants 
in  rows  15in.  apart  and  1ft.  asunder  in  the 
rows. 

Summer  Treatment. — This  consists  of 
watering,  keeping  the  surface  loose  by  hoeing, 
weeding,  and  tying  up  the  plants,  when  three- 
parts  grown,  to  blanch. 

Insects. — The  plants  are  not  liable  to  any 
bad  disease,  but  they  form  a  great  attraction 
to  slugs,  snails,  and  fowls.  Dry  lime  scattered 
around  them  saves  many  plants  from  the 
depredations  of  slugs,  and  the  latter  should  be 
destroyed  by  hand  picking  while  the  seedlings 
are  in  the  nursery  bed.  Fowls  must  be  driven 
away,  or  wire  netting  laid  over  the  plants. 

Varieties.— Cos,  or  upright-growing  sorts, 
Brown  or  Bath  Cos,  Kingsholm.  Hicks'  Hardy 
White,  Paris  White  Cos,  London  White  Cos. 
Cabbage  sorts :  All  the  Year  Round,  Early 
Paris  Market,  Early  Hammersmith,  Brown 
Dutch  (hardy,  stands  the  winter).  Neapolitan, 
Wheeler’s  Tom  Thumb,  and  Queen  of  Summer. 

In  season,  from  March  to  October,  outside  ; 
in  boxes,  forced,  throughout  the  winter. 


A  Lettuce  run  to  seed  owing 
to  poor,  badly-tilled  soil. 
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Hardy  Plants  for  all  (j 


Ficus  pandurata. 


Anemone  japonica  hybrida 


A  Fine  Monk's-hood  (Aconitum  stoerkianum). 
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)WER5  ,  AND  SOME  Stove  Plants. 


Chinese  Ball-flower  (Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesii). 


Astilbe  japonica  compacta. 
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ON  CENTRE 

Ficus  pandurata. 

The  species  of  Ficus  are  very  numerous, 
but  although  all  have  flowers  and  fruits  that 
are  structurally  the  same,  they  differ  in  deve¬ 
lopment  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  very  feu 
of  them  are  eaten.  The  common  Fig  is  the 
most  widely  cultivated  of  all,  for  the  sake  of 
its  edible  fruit,  and  the  Fig  tree  of  Scripture 
enjoys  a  certain  amount  of  repute  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Except 
the  first  named,  however,  all  are  grown  in 
this  country  purely  for  the  ornamental 
character  of  their  foliage,  and  some  of  the 
climbing  ones  are  the  most  popular  of  all. 

Fic-us  pandurata  was  so  named  by  the 
botanists  on  account  of  the  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  leaves  to  the  shape  of  a  fiddle. 
These  leaves  are  amongst  the  largest  of  the 
cultivated  species  of  Ficus,  and  are  remark¬ 
ably  leathery  in  character.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  and  the  fact  that  the  tree 
comes  from  China,  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
mav  yet  be  grown  under  cooler  conditions  in 
this  country  than  it  usually  is.  Most 
gardeners  grow  it  in  the  stove,  but  during 
the  summer  time  at  least  we  think  it  could 
be  grown  in  a  dwelling-house,  as  the  leathery 
character  of  the  leaves  should  enable  it  to 
withstand  a  deal  of  bad  treatment  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  these  leaves  get  destroyed 
through  bad  treatment  or  keeping  it  too  long 
under  unfavourable  conditions,  the  plant 
would  then  be  leggy  and  have  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  and  grown  on  afresh  as  a  young  plant, 
unless  it  could  be  induced  to  throw  out  side 
branches  and  thus  form  a  bushy  plant  for 
halls  or  corridors  to  dwelling-houses. 

At  present  we  do  not  see  why  this  bold  and 
striking  Ficus  should  not  be  used  as  freely  for 
decorative  purposes  as  the  better  known 
Indiarubber  plant  (F.  elastica).  It  would 
ceidainlv  make  a  great  change  from  the  old- 
fashioned  and  popular  favourite.  Although 
shown  for  the  first  time  as  a  new  plant  in 
1903,  it  has  now  found  its  way  into  manv 
ertablishments  and  many  countries. 

Anemone  japonica  hybrida. 

The  author  of  the  above  name  has  evidently 
been  of  opinion  that  this  plant  is  a  hybrid, 
and  probably  supposed  A.  japonica  and  A. 
vitifolia  to  be  parents.  Since  Japan  has  been 
more  perfectly  ransacked,  other  forms  of  the 
species  have  been  found  that  would  seem  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  this  being  a  hybrid.  The 
sepals  are  five  in  number,  pink  in  colour,  and 
produced  in  great  quantity  on  plants  about 
3ft.  to  5ft.  high,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  soil.  One  may  remember  that  A.  japonica 
alba  has  also  five  petals,  while  another  rosy- 
purple  variety  that  was  long  believed  to  he 
the  typical  japonica  has  ten  or  fifteen  sepals, 
being  practically  semi-double.  Some  varieties 
recently  introduced  have  only  five  petals,  and 
their  flowers  are  nearly  white,  so  that  we 
have  in  the  Japanese  Anemone  a  variable 
plant  without  any  intercrossing  with  other 
species.  A.  japonica  alba  is  often  used  for 
filling  beds,  and  this  one  might  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  serve  to  give  variety 
by  reason  of  its  greater  height  and  profusion 
of  pink  flowers. 
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White-flowered  Mignonette  (Reseda  alba). 

In  most  gardens  Reseda  odorata  is  grown 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  species  until  we 
begin  to  think  there  is  no  other  Mignonette 
worth  cultivating.  That  under  notice  was 
originally  introduced  in  1596,  but  until  re¬ 
cently  had  been  lost  sight  of.  Even  now  there 
are  relatively  few  growers  of  this  plant  which 
can  be  made  serviceable  in  various  parts  of 
the  outdoor  garden.  The  flowers  are  wnite, 
produced  in  long  racemes  that  continue  a 
succession  for  many  weeks  together.  The  side 
branches  bloom  later  and  continue  the  dis¬ 
play.  The  flowers  are  not  scented,  but  in  the 
mass  they  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be 
seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  The 
plant  grows  about  2ft.  high,  and  if  sown  or 
planted  at  9in.  to  12in.  apart  it  forms 
branching  and  bushy  specimens  that  are 
highly  ornamental. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  border,  where  they  were  photo¬ 
graphed  about  the  middle  of  August  last.  If 
sown  in  August  of  one  year  in  the  open 
ground  they  would  commence  flowering  in 
May  and  continue  till  September.  They  might 
also  be  grown  ui  clumps  amongst  shrubbery 
or  in  mixed  borders  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  small  beds  might  be  filled  with  them  in 
the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  grounds. 

A  Fine  Monk’s-hood  (Aconitum  stoerk- 
ianum). 

The  illustration  of  this  Monk’s-hood  repre¬ 
sents  a  plant  6ft.  high.  It  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  gardens,  but  evidently  under  a 
wrong  name,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  mei’ely 
a-  variety  of  the  common  Monk’s-hood.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  certainly  very 
closely  allied  and  very  difficult  to  distinguish, 
and  while  this  one  has  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  commou  Monk’s-hood,  it  flowers  much 
later  and  serves  to  keep  up  a  display  in  the 
open  garden.  The  clump  in  question  was 
photographed  in  the  second  week  of  August, 
when  in  full  bloom,  but  the  same  species  was 
still  in  fine  condition  in  various  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  till  well  into  September. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  panicle  Hft. 
to  2Tft.  long,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plants,  and  if  not  too  crowded.  The  flowers 
commence  to  expand  first  on  the  main  spike, 
and  the  side  branches  keep  up  the  display  for 
some  weeks  longer.  They  are  of  a  rich  dark 
blue,  but  sufficiently  bright  to  be  conspicuous 
from  a  great  distance.  During  September  we 
noticed  many  plants  of  it  in  various  Highland 
gardens,  where  they  had  a  most  enlivening 
effect  amongst  the  late-flowering  pink,  rose, 
and  yellow  subjects.  The  leaves  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  common  Monk’s-hood, 
but  are  rather  larger,  and  the  time  of  flower¬ 
ing  gives  value  to  the  plant. 

The  species  of  Aconite  require  close  investi¬ 
gation  to  make  out  their  differences,  because, 
apart  from  the  time  of  flowering,  some  of 
them  have  a  very  much  branched  inflores¬ 
cence,  wThile  others  are  scarcely  at  all 
branched.  The  structure  of  the  petals  inside 
the  hood  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  the  way  of  cultivation  this  fine  Monk’s- 
hood  requires  no  special  treatment.  It  is 


perfectly  hardy,  and  will  give  every  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  any  well-drained  garden  soil. 

The  Chinese  Bellflower  (Piatycodon  grandi 
florum  Mariesii). 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a 
dwarf  variety  of  the  Chinese  Bellflower,  being 
only  about  6in.  high  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  whereas  the  typical  form  grows  12in.  to 
16in.  high.  The  erect  or  nodding  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  deep  blue  and  of  wonderful  tex¬ 
ture.  The  leaves  axe  of  a  rich  dark  blue- 
green,  so  that  altogether  the  plant  is  both 
intei'esting  and  effective.  The  picture  shows 
a  plaixt  several  years  old  gi'owing  amongst 
stones  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  most  at  home  on  the  rockery,  as 
the  dwarf  stems  would  be  perfectly  lost  in  a 
herbaceous  bolder,  except  at  the  very  front. 
Ordinary  garden  soil  suits  its  requirements 
provided  it  is  well  drained. 

The  plant  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  Cam¬ 
panula,  and  indeed  is  placed  in  that  genus  by 
some  botanists.  Of  the  typical  form  there  are 
pale  blue,  neaidy  white,  and  a  semi-double 
variety. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  niveus. 

On  the  lower  half  of  page  991  a  white 
variety  of  the  New  York  Starwoi*t  is  repi'e- 
sented.  Several  white  varieties  are  now  in 
cultivation,  being  the  result  of  seed  sowing, 
but  that  under  notice  is  very  free  flowering, 
and  practically  introduces  the  season  for  the 
varieties  of  A.  Novi-Belgii  eaidy  in  Octobei-. 

It  grows  about  5ft.  or  6ft.  high  in  really  well- 
tilled  soil,  and  produces  a  panicle  of  flowers 
on  each  stem.  When  not  too  rigidly  tied  up' 
some  of  these  panicles  bend  over  and  appear 
as  if  flowering  near  to  the  base  of  the  plant. 
This  effect  could  be  heightened  at  pleasuie  by 
staking  the  stems  as  they  grow,  by  taking 
some  of  them  ixpright  and  bendiixg  others  out¬ 
ward,  so  as  to  produce  a  floidferous  bush  of 
any  given  shape.  The  propagation  of  this 
variety  is  practically  the  same  as  others  we 
have  been  describing  in  recent  issues. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  A.  Novi-Belgii  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  in  small  gardens, 
but  there  is  one  fault  we  should  place  at  the 
door  of  cultivators,  and  that  is,  the  stems  are 
allowed  to  grow  far  too  thickly,  and  fewer 
flowers  are  produced  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Where  too  many  stems  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  their  mutual  benefit  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  out  some  of  them  at  an  eaidy  stage  of 
growth  so  as  to  give  the  remaining  ones  the 
benefit  of  light  and  air. 

Astilbe  japonica  compacta. 

The  above  is  a  variety  of  the  plant  that  has 
been  disseminated  throughout  the  country 
under  the  en-oneous  name  of  Spii'aea  japonica. 
It  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order,  how¬ 
ever — namely,  Saxifragaceae.  The  Astilbes, 
therefore,  differ  from  the  Spiraeas  in  a  minute 
but  very  important  botanical  particular  which 
need  not  be  i-ecounted  here.  At  the  same 
time  we  wish  our  readers  would  be  explicit  on 
the  point  when  speaking  of  this  plant,  because 
there  is  a  shrub  named  Spiraea  japonica  with 
which  it  can  easily  be  confused  in  writing  or 
speaking  of  it. 

The  plant  under  notice  has  its  leaves  divided 
in  a  ternate  manner,  usually  twice  divided  in 
this  fashion,  whereas  the  leaves  of  Spii'aea 
japonica  are  merely  serrate  on  the  edges  and' 
not  divided  at  all.  The  variety  compacta 
merely  differs  from  the  type  in  having  a  lai'ger 
feathery  looking  panicle  of  white  flowei'S,  and 
in  their  being  more  closely  placed  upon  the 
branches  of  the  infloi'escence.  The  plant  is 
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admirably  adapted  for  forcing  wlieil  grown  in 
pots,  and  likewise,  if  allowed  to  come  on  under 
cool  conditions  in  a  slightly  shaded  house,  the 
flowers  are  always  of  a  purer  white  than  they 
would  be  out  of  doors. 

Golden  Crown  (Jacobinia  chrysostephana). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ficus  before 
named  and  the  Jacobinia,  all  the  plants  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  notes  on  this  occasion  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  The  Jacobinia  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  requires  stove  temperature  when 
making  its  growth,  but  can  be  kept  cooler 
when  in  bloom. 

The  tubular  flowers  are  orange-yellow,  hence 
the  term  chrysostephana,  which  means  golden 
crown.  They  are  also  produced  in  cymes,  and 
densely  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  The 
oval  leaves  are  of  a  rich  olive-green,  and 
produced  on  shrubby  stems  about  a  foot  high 
of  one-year-old  plants,  or  sometimes  they  may 
be  taller.  The  chief  value  of  the  plant  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  flowers  in  winter,  when  flower¬ 
ing  stove  plants  are  relatively  scarce.  The 
plants  usually  reach  their  best  condition  just 
after  the  new  year,  so  that  those  who  have  a 
stove  or  warm  conservatory  to  fill  could  find 
no  more  suitable  plant  for  enlivening  the 
house  during  the  winter.  It  may  be  grown  in 
a  compost  of  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and 
one  part  of  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf 
soil.  Sufficient  sand  should  also  be  employed 
to  make  it  porous  to  allow  the  superfluous 
moisture  to  drain  away. 


J^eaortia  . .. 

Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

UNDER  COLD  TREATMENT. 

Few  plants  in  modern  times  have  gained 
more  popularity  than  this  in  its  white  form 
(namely,  Turnford  Hall),  and  deservedly  so, 
as  I  doubt  if  another  winter-blooming  plant 
has  so  many  merits.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
name  them,  seeing  almost  every  lover  of 
flowers  is  conversant  with  this  Begonia.  There 
are  many  that  have  a  strong  desire  to  grow  it 
who  are  deterred  from  doing  so,  being  under 
an  impression  that  it  needs  a  large  amount  of 
heat  all  through  the  year.  On  this  point  I 
am  doubtful,  although  I  am  aware  that  to 
bring  out  its  best  qualities  and  to  obtain  large 
plants  they  must  have  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture  during  the  growing  period. 

Some  of  the  best  plants  I  ever  saw  were 
iu  the  gardens  at  Bicton.  Mr.  Mayne  has 
frequently  given  instructions  in  your  columns 
on  its  culture,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask 
hnn  if  fie  has  given  it  cold  treatment  from  the 
time  of  showing  bloom  onward,  and  if  his 
plants  bear  house  furnishing  well  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  season. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  a  magnificent  batch 
o  plants  showing  bloom  in.  the  gardens  at 
rognal,  Sidcup,  Kent,  but  these  had  received 
an  enormous  amount  of  heat  to  produce  size, 
these  were  used  for  furnishing  a  warm  house, 
and  I  doubt  their  being  of  much  value  to  use 
in  draughty  places  for  house  furnishing,  and 
this  is  of  considerable  importance  to  many. 

Good  as  a  plant  may  be,  it  is  comparatively 
useless  to  me  in  this  garden  unless  it  will  bear 
house  furnishing  or  stand  well  in  a  cut  state. 

I' or  years  this  Begonia  gave  but  little  satis- 
faction,  not  being  enduring  enough.  Hence  I 
resolved  not  to  strive  to  produce  such  lar<*e 
plants  by  strong  heat  during  the  growing 
period.  Accordingly  I  began  to  think  how 
to  compensate  for  lack  of  size,  and  deter¬ 


mined  to  grow  them  three  plants  in  a  pot. 
When  sufficiently  rooted  they  are  potted  off, 
three  nice  strong  plants  about  one  size,  into  a 
3in.  pot.  When  these  are  full  of  roots  they 
are  shifted  into  5in.  or  6in.  pots,  bringing 
them  forward  in  a  Cucumber  frame  or  a  hot¬ 
bed.  Here  they  make  considerable  progress, 
and  as  autumn  comes  on  they  are  removed 
near  the  glass  in  a  house  kept  at  55  deg.  to 
60  deg.  at  night,  giving  abundance  of  air  by 
day.  In  this  way  we  have  grown  good-sized 
plants,  and  when  in  bloom  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  them  from  those  from  one 


plant,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  disadvantage  to 
the  three-plant  system,  especially  as  we  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  plants  that  answer  our 
purpose  far  better.  This  year  I  resolved  to 
put  them  on  a  shelf  (about  the  middle  of 
October)  near  the  glass  ,  in  a  house  with  ripe 
Grapes  hanging,  and  this  we  do  not  like  to 
see  above  50  deg.  at  night.  Never  have  our 
plants  been  so  satisfactory,  and  now  (middle 
of  December)  are  a  mass  of  bloom.  Amateur^ 
and  small  growers  take  note,  and  try  your 
hands  under  this  treatment. 

Chard.  j  q  p 
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Apart  from  these  that  are  now  blooming, 
there  are  quite  a  number  that  have  passed  or 
are  passing.  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus  was  a 
glorious  sight  in  early  September,  and  anyone 
who  has  not  seen  this  variety  in  clumps  4ft. 
through  have  yet  a  sight  to  see. 

A.  Amellus  Pride  of  Riverslea  is  a  deeper 
shade  of  blue,  and  Onward  is  not  much  unlike 
it,  to  my  mind. 

A.  Amellus  I  ramfieldi,  though  resembling 
the  others  in  flowers,  is  -dwarfer  and  lately 
even  now  being  in  full  bloom.  Ophir  bears 
small  flowers  of  a  pinkish  tinge,  which  are 
carried  on  drooping  stems.  A.  acris  is  an 
early  sort,  which  bears  lovely  little  loosely- 
built  flowers  of  a  mauve-blue  colour.  They 
last  an  extraordinarily  long  time. 

Elsie  Perry  has  rosy  red  flowers  borne  in 
dense  heads.  It  runs  to  about  3ft.  Hybridus 
Madame  Cacheaux  is  a  wonderful  sort  for  long 
Lowering,  and  it  differs  from  all  others,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  or  two  instances.  Its  height  is 
il-ver  more  than  l^ft.,  the  stems  being  stiff 
r.nd  erect.  The  flowers  are  flesh-coloured, 
sad  are  carried  in  a  cluster,  resembling  a 
small  bouquet.  Each  head  is  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  Phlox. 

Praecox  is  quite  over  now,  but  its  purplish- 
crimson  flowers  are  welcome  in  September. 
It  grows  over  4ft.  with  us. 

Collarette  Rose  is  an  erect  grower,  the 
bright  rosy  flowers  being  very  distinct  from  all 
other  varieties.  Esme  makes  a  lovely  little 
plant  for  narrow  border  work,  the  flowers 
being  perfectly  white. 

Flossy  is  a  trifle  taller,  but  the  flowers  are 
white,  yet  not  exactly  like  the  former. 

Laevigatus  is  quite  dwarf,  and  very  pretty. 
The  flowers  are  fair-sized  and  a  lovely  pink 
shade. 

Margaret  Matthews  comes  quite  early  with 
its  whitish  flowers,  which  are  of  large  size. 
Wm.  Marshall  is  in  about  the  same  time,  its 
flowers  reminding  me  of  Ravenna.  Wm. 
Marshall,  however,  is  a  better  grower,  the 
long  racemes  being  really  grand. 

Ryecroft  Pink  is  at  present  only  just  show¬ 
ing  colour,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
pink  in  the  Novae-Angliae  group.  Mauve 
Queen  is  the  last  variety  that  I  can  personally 
speak  of.  It  is  of  neat  habit,  and  bears  lovely 
little  mauve  flowers.  Its  height  is  only  2ft. 

If  these  notes  induce  a  few  readers  to  take 
up  Aster  culture  in  real  dead  earnest,  I  shall 
be  well  satisfied,  for,  to  my  mind,  the  whole 
family  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  pro¬ 
gress.  Compared  with  the  named  sorts,  the 
vile  weedy  things  one  sees  in  some  gardens 
are  a  disgrace,  anl  it  is  these  wretched  speci¬ 


mens  that  give  people  a  false  idea  as  to  what 
Asters  really  are. 

I  remember  passing  a  front  garden  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  friend  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  flowers,  but,  upon  seeing  a  large  plant 
bearing  a  quantity  of  WTetched  Aster-like 
flowers,  he  stopped  and  exclaimed,  “  What  an 
awful  rotter  !  What  is  it  ?  ” 

Not  only  do  Asters  do  well  in  permanent 
borders,  but  they  flower  beautifully  in  pots. 
Very  dwarf  plants  may  be  obtained  for  glass¬ 
house  work  by  striking  cuttings  in  May  or 
June,  and  a  collection  makes  a  lovely  display. 

Moreover,  Asters  are  one  of  the  few  plants 
that  can  be  shifted  when  in  flower.  They 
make  such  dense  roots  that  they  come  up  with 
fine  balls.  On  our  heavy  soil  they  do  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  and  we  make  it  a  practice  to  take 
young  slips  in  the  spring,  planting  them  in 
nursery  beds.  When  the  borders  and  summer 
beds  begin  to  wane  we  lift  the  young  Asters 
then  in  bloom,  and  so  carry  on  the  display 
till  Christmas  is  upon  us.  C. 
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DITOR, 

Show  of  Winter-flowering  Carnations. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardexixg  Would. 

Sir, — I  have  pleasure  in  informing  vou  that 
occasion  was  taken  to  hold  an  informal  meet¬ 
ing  of  Carnation  growers  at  the  Vincent  Hall 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  which  Messrs.  Dutton, 
Cutbush.  and  others ‘were  present.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  those  present,  which  was 
shared  by  those  who  had  communicated 
by  letter,  that  a  society  in  the  in- 
teiests  of  these  flowers  was  desirable  ; 
but.  as  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  various 
growers  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  personal 
expression  of  opinion  was  great,  it  was  decided 
that,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  R.H.S. . 
growers  should  be  invited  to  exhibit  at  one 
of  the  R.H.S.  meetings  late  in  February  or 
early  in  March,  and  that  the  R.H.S.  should 
be  asked  to  grant  medals  ana  certificates  for 
such  exhibits.  . 

I  he  reason  for  this  decision  was  that  such 
an  exhibition  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
bring  growers  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  a  meeting  could  be  held  at 
the  show  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  societv 
with  a  duly  elected  executive,  and  a  definite 
programme  drawn  up  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  aims  of  a  Winter-flowerin jr  Carnation 
cccietv. 
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As  growers  must  of  necessity  be  more  or 
less  unprepared  for  competitive  classes,  it  was 
determined  that  no  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  exhibitors,  except  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  space  occupied,  and  that  in 
order  to  ensure  support  from  large,  medium, 
and  small  growers,  three  classes  should  be 
recognised — viz.,  those  occupying  5ft.,  15ft., 
and  30ft.  of  tabling  respectively.  Exhibitors 
may  show  cut  bloom  or  pot  plants,  or  a,  mix¬ 
ture  of  both,  accompanied  by  any  description 
of  foliage  or  foliage  plants,  but  flowers  other 
than  Carnations  are  not  admissible. 

In  order  that  the  general  public  may  gain 
an  idea  of  the  magnificent  sight  afforded  by  a 
large  mass  of  Carnations,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  every  grower  will  do  his  utmost  to  sup¬ 
port  the  show,  both  by  exhibiting  and  attend¬ 
ing  personally,  and  thus  accord  to  the  queen 
of°winter-flowering  plants  the  honour  that  is 
undoubtedly  her  due. 

Date  and  particulars  of  show  can  be  had  on 
application.  Hayward  Mathias. 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 


Mentha  piperita. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Undoubtedly  Spearmint  (Mentha 
viridis)  is  the  proper  species  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  my  experience  being  that  cooks  prefer 
it  to  Mentha  piperita,  which  they  say  is  too 
strong  and  over-flavours  the  dish  for  which  it 
is  used.  Most  writers  on  cookery  consider 
Spearmint  as  the  proper  culinary  article, 
Peppermint  being  the  species  mostly  recom¬ 
mended  for  confectionery.  H.  Arnold. 


The 

FLOWER  GARDEN 

IH  SPRING  AND  AUTUftN 

II. — [Continued  from  page  890.) 

,  That  a  display  of  noble  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  for  producing  as  semi-tropical  effect  in 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months 
has  much  to  recommend  it  cannot  be  denied, 
especially  when  well  done,  as  in  the  London 
parks  and  some  private  places.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  easy  of  adoption  in  this  style  of 
garden  ;  neither  is  it  advisable  to  have  all 
beds  of  this  description,  but  the  round  beds 
could  be  thus  used  (see  page  889),  filling  the 
others  with  ordinary  bedding  plants  some¬ 
thing  in  the  following  manner  :  — 1,  1 :  One 
row  of  Lilium  speciosum  Kraetzeri,  L.  s. 
rubrum,  and  L.  auratum  platypliyllum.  The 
spaces  between  each  Lily  to  be  filled  with 
Begonia  worthiana,  no  edging.  2,  2  :  Crozy’s 
Cannas,  in  colours  of  orange,  bronze,  yellow, 
scarlet,  and  apricot ;  no  edging.  3,  3  :  Mrs. 
Pollock  Geranium  as  a  groundwork  to  Carna¬ 
tions  Mrs.  Muir,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Lady  Bin¬ 
ning,  and  Uriah  Pike;  colours,  white,  pink, 
scarlet,  and  crimson,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia 
5  and  8  :  Humea  elegans,  edged  with  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca,  a  groundwork  of  Dactylis 
glomerata  being  an  effective  setting  to  the 
dark  feathery  sprays  of  the  Humeas.  4,  6,  7, 
9:  Herbaceous  Lobelias,  Fulgens,  Firefly, 
Lord  Ardilaun,  and  Queen  Victoria.  10,  11 : 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  mixed  colours,  and 
Celosia  plumosa,  both  colours ;  no  edging  re¬ 
quired.  12  :  Yellow  bedding  Antirrhinums. 
13  :  Bedding  Asters,  mixed.  14 :  Pent- 
stemon  Newbury  Gem.  15  :  Double  Petunias, 
mixed,  English  Irises  Mont  Blanc  and 
Delicata.  running  through  these  four  beds. 
16  :  Hedychium  gardnerianum,  Grevillea 
robust  a,  Eulalia  japonica  and  Farfugium 


grande,  on  a  groundwork  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium,  edged  with  Echeveria. 
17 :  Hedychium  gardnerianum,  Arundinaria 
falcata,  and  Colocasia  esculeutum,  on  a 
groundwork  of  Alternanthera,  edged  with 
Echeveria.  18 :  Dracaena  australis,  Yucca 
aloifolia  variegata,  Eulalia  zebrina,  and 
Brazilian  Beet,  on  a  groundwork  of  Centaurea 
candidissima,  edged  Pyrethrum  Golden 
Feather.  19 :  Hedychium  gardnerianum, 
Ligularia  macrophylla,  Arundinaria  Fortunei 
aurea,  and  Cliamaepeuce  diacantha,  on  a 
ground  of  Alternanthera,  edged  with  Eche¬ 
veria.  20 :  Hedychium  gardnerianum,  Wig- 
andia  caracasana,  Eulalia  japonica,  and 
Funkia  ovata  aurea,  on  a  ground  of  Centaurea 
candidissima,  edged  Echeveria.  21 :  Dracaena 
australis,  Hemerocallis  variegata,  Arundinaria 
Fortunei  aurea,  and  Brazilian  Beet,  on  a 
ground  of  Alternanthera,  edged  with  Pyre¬ 
thrum. 

The  irregular  spaces  on  the  north  side  of 


the  garden  may  be  planted  with  Azalea  mollis 
and  Ghent  varieties,  Japanese  Maples  and 
Tree  Paeonies,  with  Eremurus  robustus  and 
Lilium  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum 
amongst  them.  These  will  give  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  through  June,  and  take  off  the  fresh- 
planted  appearance  of  the  central  design. 
Such  plants  as  Dasyliriou,  Arundos,  Arto- 
carpus,  Oranges,  and  greenhouse  Palms  could 
be  stood  amongst  them  for  the  summer.  The 
flower  garden  can  thus  be  made  gay  for  nearly 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  need  not  look 
bare  even  during  the  winter,  if  a  number  of 
the  bright-coloured  Conifers  and  evergreens 
are  kept  in  pots,  and  wiien  the  bulbs  are 
planted,  plunge  enough  of  them  to  give  a 
finished  appearance.  For  instance,  five 
plants  would  be  sufficient  for  a  round  bed 
which  is  8ft.  in  diameter.  One  row  of  plants 
at  4ft.  apart  would  be  sufficient  for  the  other 
shapes.  H.  Arnold. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPLIES 

^  BY  OUR  READERS 

To  Answers  in  the  “  G.  W.”  Enquire  Within. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Vegetables. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  in  the 
culture  of  hardy  fruit  than  planting  vege¬ 
tables  or  flowers  in  close  proximity  to  the 
stems  of  fruit  trees,  either  against  a  wall  or 
in  the  open.  Two  feet  would  be  quite  close 
enough  to  plant ;  by  planting  closer  the  roots 
would  penetrate  down  amongst  the  fibrous 
roots  of  the  trees,  which  are  the  chief  fruit 
producers  and  ought  to  be  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  give 
the  trees  an  annual  dressing  of  half-rotten 
manure  or  wood  ashes  during  the  winter,  and 
fork  it  in  lightly.  Surely  a  narrow  space  of 
ground  around  fruitful  trees  is  no  disgrace. 

L.  S.  Small. 


Plant  for  Edging. 

Lavender  Cotton  (Santolina  Chamaecy- 
parissus)  is  perfectly  hardy  even  when  ex¬ 
posed,  if  the  soil  is  light  and  well  drained.  I 
have  one  plant  5ft.  in  diameter,  standing  at 
about  the  highest  point  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  it  has  been  in  the  same  position  many 
years.  In  the  spring,  just  as  the  plant  starts 
growing,  I  cut  it  back  to  about  lin.  of  the 
old  growth,  and  from  this  it  throws  out  shoots 
a  foot  or  more  long;  this  shows  that  it  would 
be  an  unsuitable  plant  for  the  purpose,  even 
if  it  were  used — all  its  beauty  would  have  to 
be  cut  away  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  This  is  a 
beautiful  plant  in  the  right  position,  and  I 
myself  should  not  think  of  planting  it  as  a 
permanent  edging  to  garden  paths. 

G.  Waller. 


Chinese  Sacred  Lily  (Narcissus  Tazetta). 

All  the  varieties  of  Narcissus  Tazetta  can 
be  grown  in  water  glasses,  like  Hyacinths,  or 
in  bowls.  When  growing  them  in  the  latter 
style  the  bowls  must  be  filled  up  with  stones 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  mixing  with 
the  stones  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  The 
bulbs  should  he  placed  down  into  the  stones 
up  to  the  collar.  Then  fill  the  bowls  with 
water,  just  covering  the  stones.  Add  more 
water  from  time  to  time  as  it  evaporates  or  is 


absorbed.  If  no  greenhouse  is  at  hand,  place 
the  bowls  in  a  sunny  window  by  day,  moving 
them  further  into  the  room  at  night  in  case 
of  frost.  The  plants  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
room  where  gas  is  burnt;  a  too  dry 
atmosphere  shrivels  up  the  flower  buds. 
Should  the  flowers  need  any  support,  a  piece 
of  strong  wire  or  thin  stake  may  be  Inserted 
into  tire  bulbs,  tying  the  stem  to  it.  The 
variety  can  he  got  into  flower  in  six  weeks. 

L.  S.  Small. 


Gloxinias  that  Failed. 

In  all  probability  it  was  owing  to  too  hot 
and  too  dry  a  bottom  on  which  “  C.  A.  B.’s” 
Gloxinias  were  standing  which  caused  insects 
to  gain  such  a  hold  as  to  disfigure  their 
foliage  and  consequently  prematurely  stop 
blooming.  If  the  staging  on  which  they  stood 
was  simply  an  open  lattice  one,  with  hot- 
water  pipes  beneath,  that  would  be  all  in  the 
insects’  favour,  and  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  Gloxinias.  Although  Gloxinias  like  a 
warm  and  fairly  bright  position,  they  do  not 
like  a  “  dry  ”  heat.  Stagings  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  either  shingle,  ashes, 
or  crushed  cockle  shells  that  may  be  kept 
moist  if  Gloxinias  are  expected  to  do  well ;  the 
slight  amount  of  evaporating  moisture  thus 
rising  to  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  It  is  possible  to  err 
on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  heat.  I  have 
seen  splendid  stuff  grown  the  greater  part  of 
their  season  in  cold  frames. 

Herbert  Morris. 


Saving  Leek  Seed. 

The  best  way  of  saving  Leek  seed,  I  con¬ 
sider,  is  to  sow  the  seed  early  in  March  on  a 
warm  border  in  drills  1ft.  apart,  thinning 
them  out -when  large  enough  to  handle  8in. 
or  9in.  apart.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds 
and  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  Some  weak 
manure  water' occasionally  will  benefit  them 
and  induce  good  strong  plants  from  which 
should  spring  some  fine  large  heads  of  seed. 
As  soon  as  the  seed  stems  begin  to  run  up, 
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of  that  period  it  loses  the  elements  that  are  dele¬ 
terious  to  plant  life  simply  by  tire  chemical 
changes  it  undergoes  by  exposure  to  the  heather 
or  air.  You  Trill  probably  have  some  trouble  with 
various  things  for  a  few  years  until  the  present 
enemies  have  been  more  or  less  destroyed  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  dressing's  of  lime  or  gas  lime.  Wire- 
worm  is  usually  a  very  troublesome  pest  on  virgin 
soil. 

Edelweiss. 

I  want  to  grow  Edelweiss ;  must  it  be  from 
seeds  or  plants?  If  the  latter,  where  could  I 
obtain  them?  Any  cultural  information  will 
oblige.  I  should  like  it  for  pot  culture.  (Pachuca.) 

You  can  readily  obtain  either  seeds  or  plants. 
If  grown  out  of  doors  plants  are  not  usually  long- 
lived  in  this  country,  but  if  kept  in  pots  it  is 
rather  more  easy  to  manage,  as  you  can  keep  it 
dry  overhead  in  winter.  You  can  get  plants  from 
any  nurseryman  who  deals  largely  in  herbaceous 
plants.  Consult  the  pages  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  dealers  in  such  plants.  Any  good 
seedsman  would  be  able  to  supply  you  with  seeds. 
The  latter  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  of  rather 
light  loamy  soil,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  leaf 
mould.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame  the  seeds  could 
be  sown  towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April.  They  grow  slowly  at  first,  and  flower 
the  second  year.  You  do  not  tell  us  what  conve¬ 
nience  you  have  for  growing  the  plants  in  pots ; 
but  in  any  case,  you  must  fully  expose  them  to 
all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  they  will  take  a  good  deal  of  watering  in 
summer,  especially  if  grown  outside.  In  the  early 
stages  of  cultivation  you  will  have  to  prick  off  the 
seedlings  in  a  seed  pan  or  pot,  using  plentj'  of 
drainage,  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  will 
dram  away.  About  five  plants  in  a  6-in.  pot 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  the  necessary 
room  for  flowering  during  the  second  year  of  their 
growth.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame  or  a  cool  green¬ 
house  there  woidd  be  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
these  young  plants  through  the  winter,  but  they 
must  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

How  to  Grow  Mistletoe,  j 

Mistletoe  is  very  much  in  evidence  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  I  have  an  old  orchard  which 
produces  small  and  inferior  crops  of  fruits,  and 
at  present  I  am  not  hr  a-  position  to  renovate  it.' 
How  slioidd  I  get  to  work  to  grow  Mistletoe? 
(Want  to  Know.) 

The  berries  of  the  Mistletoe  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  twigs  until  perfectly  ripe,  then 
select  portions  of  the  tree  with  a  smooth  bark  and 
on  the  under  side  of  branches.  We  urge  this  so 
as  to  hide  the  berries  as  much  as  possible  from 
birds.  The  berry  may  simply  be  squeezed  with 
the  finger  and  rubbed  on  the  bark  until  it  sticks 
there.  You  will  make  it  very  secure  from  dis¬ 
turbance  if  a  piece  of  cloth  of  any  kind  is  wrapped 
round  the  branches  for  a  month  or  two  until  the 
juice  of  the  berry  has  quite  dried  up,  and  offers 
no  further  temptations  to  birds.  The  bark  should 
not  be  cut  in  any  way.  The  seed,  in  commencing 
to  sprout,  will  push  its  way  into  the  bark,  and 
for  the  first  year  nothing  will  appear,  but  during 
the  next  a  small  shoot  bearing  a  pah  of  leaves 
will  make  its  appearance  at  one  or  possibly  two 
places  on  the  branch  on  which  the-  seeds  were 
gummed.  We  presume  all  this'  if  the  berries  were 
actually  good,  or,  in  other  words,  contained  a 
perfect  embrvo  when  you  placed  them  in  position. 
We  are  sorry  that  you  should  apply  the  time  to 
planting  Mistletoe,  which  will  in  all  probability 
be  destroyed  when  you  commence  to  renovate  the 
orchard,  unless  you  select  a  young  tree  or  two  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  you  can  transplant  them  if 
need  be  when  abont-  to  renovate  the  orchard, 
which  we  presume  you  intend  to  do. 

Insects  in  Coleus. 

Enclosed  are  a  few  grubs  or  insects  which  I 
found  inside  a  cutting  of  Coleus.  There  were 
two  or  three  holes,  through  the  stem,  the  inside 
of  which  was  entirely  eaten  away  from  the  root 
for  5  in.  upwards.  Can  you  please  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  grub,  and  what  remedy  to  adopt  for 
its  eradication?  If  you  will  insert  the  above 
through  your  valuable  paper  I  shall  be  pleased. 
'(J.  H.  Horner.) 

The  box  had  been  knocked  about  in  coming 
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through  the  post,  and  the  grubs  had  escaped.  We 
have  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  belonged  to 
the  weevil  known  as  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  which 
is  a  common  pest  in  hothouses,  and  destroys  the 
roots  of  a  large  number  of  plants.  The  eggs  are 
laid  either  hi  the  potting  soil  or  in  the  manure, 
and  the  grubs  hatching  out  commence  to  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  whatever  may  be  grown  in  the  pots. 
Any  cuttings  that  show  signs  of  distress  should  be 
destroyed,  being  careful  not  to  throw  down  the 
old  soil  in  the  potting-shed,  where  it  is  likely  to 
be  used.  You  can  more  successfully  fight  against 
the  pest  by  destroying  the  old  weevils.  Pieces 
of  board  might  be  laid  down  hi  likely  places  over¬ 
night  and  examined  in  the  morning,  where,  if 
any  of  the  pests  are  present,  they  will  be  found 
hiding.  They  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction 
during  the  night,  so  that  it  would  pay  you  to  go 
round  with  a  lantern  during  the  evening,  having 
previously  laid  some  sheets  of  white  paper  or 
cotton  close  to  the  plants  likely  to  be  infested. 
Suddenly  turn  the  light  upon  the  plants  a.ndffihake 
them,  when  the  weevils  will  drop  on  the  white 
paper  or  cloth,  and  you  can  catch  them.  At  the 
same'  time,  you  might  remove  everything  in  the 
way  of  unnecessary  lumber  in  the  house,  so  as  to 
leave  no  hiding-place  for  these  weevils.  You 
should  also  fill  up  every  crevice  in  the  wall  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  prevent  them  hiding  in  such 
places.  General  cleanliness  in  the  above  respect 
would  save  you  a  deal  of  trouble.  By  thus 
destroying  the  old  weevils  you  prevent  them  from 
laying  their  eggs  in  soil  and  manure  to  breed 
further  trouble. 

Garden  Walks. 

Whenever  it  rains  my  garden  paths  are  converted 
into  a  kind  of  swamp.  How  could  I  proceed  to 
remake  them  with  a.  view  to  good  drainage  and  a 
hard,  even  surface  after  wet  weather?  I  presume 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to  undertake  such 
work.  (Dites  moi.) 

The  strength  of  the  walks  necessary  will  depend 
upon  what  they  have  to  carry.  We  presume  there 
will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  foot  traffic  over 
them  at  least,  and  probably  wheeling  of  manure. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  advisable  to 
take  out  the  present  material  to  the  depth  of 
12  in.,  making  the  bottom  of  this  trench  some¬ 
what  convex,  so  that  water  will  always  run 
towards  the  sides'.  It  will  also  form  a  proper 
foundation  for  tire  bed  or  body  of  material  placed 
oil  the  top.  On  this  solid  bottom  place  about 
6  in.  of  any  hard  material  which  you  may  happen 
to  have,  such  as  brickbats,  pebbles  gathered  from 
the  fields,  flints,  or  even  chalk.  The  last-men¬ 
tioned  is  a  good  material  to  lay  over  the  top  of 
the  brickbats  or  stones,  as  it  is  very  porous,  and 
allows  water  to  run  away.  If  you  can  get  chalk 
more  easilv  than  brickbats,  then  3  in.  of  the  latter 
might  suffice,  putting  6  in.  of  chalk  on  the  top. 
Make  this  level,  and  tread  or  roll  it  quite  firm. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  walk  might  be  made  up  with 
gravel,  placing  the  rougher  material  over  the 
chalk  and  the  fine  gravel  on  the  top.  Roll  it 
fiimly,  and  repeat  the  operation  from  time  to  time, 
just  when  the  paths  are  getting  dry  after  it  has 
heen  raining.  This  will  soon  get  them  into  a 
solid  condition,  fit  to  walk  on  at  all  periods  of  the 
year.  The  centre  of  the  paths  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  convex  to  run  the  water  on  to  the  sides. 
Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  water  to  rim 
off  the  paths.  If  you  have  no  convenience  for  this, 
then  one  or  two  large  holes  should  be  dug  in  the 
ground  and  built  round  the  sides  with  bricks,  so 
that  the  surface  water  can  run  into  this  and  filter 
away  through  the  gravel  or  subsoil.  A  grating 
on  the  top  will  make  a  suitable  finish  to  such  catch 
pits. 

Cultivation  of  Smilax. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  a  little 
information  regarding  the  cultivation  of  Smilax. 

I  have  two  roots  of  this  plant  in  my  conserva¬ 
tory,  but  have  no  heat.  Last  year  the  plants 
kept  well  through  the  winter,  but  in  the  early 
summer  the  trails  turned  yellow,  and  seemed  to 
get  blighted  I  cut  them  down,  and  repotted 
both  plants  and  treated  them  with  Clay’s  ferti¬ 
liser.  They  came  up  very  well  after  this,  and 
have  been  growing  splendidly  all  the  summer.  I 
should  like  to  know  now  whether  I  Ought  to  cut 
them  down  for  the  whiter  or  leave  them  till  the 
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spring !  The  leaves  now  are  beginning  to  look 
yellow,  and  the  trails  are  not  therefore  of  much 
use  for  decoration.  Thanking  you  for  any  hints 
you  can  give  me.  (Shamrock.  )' 

The  proper  name  of  the  so-called  Smilax  is 
Asparagus  medioloides.  It  should  at  least  have 
an  intermediate  temperature — say  about  50  degs.  i 
to  60  degs.  in  the  winter — and  ruider  those  condi¬ 
tions  it  would  be  evergreen.  The  reason  why 
the  stems  die  down  is  because  the  temperature  is 
too  low.  You  did  well  in  repotting  the  plants 
last  summer.  The  trails  may  not  be  of  much  use 
for  decoration,  but  we  should  leave  them  until 
the  leaves  have  fairly  turned  yellow.  By  so  doing 
the  root  stock  of  the  plants  is  benefiting  by  the 
reserve  food  in  the  leaves  and  stems  which  get 
conveyed  to  the  persistent  portion  of  the  plant 
when  the  temporaiy  structures  die  away.  If  the 
crowns  are  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  opera¬ 
tion  you  should  give  them  a  shift  into  larger-sized 
pots,  but  if  the  same  pots  seem  large  enough  the 
balls  of  soil  could  be  turned  out  and  the  soil 
'Tightly  reduced  without  injuring  the  roots  and 
repotted  in  fresh  compost,  using  some  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  in  the  loam  or  some  of  the 
other  fertiliser  you  mentioned.  This  operation 
should  be  done  in  April,  so  as  to  encourage  fresh 
growth,  and  give  them  the  whole  length  of  the 
season  in  your  cool-house.  Sometimes  the  spring 
is  sufficiently  warm  in  March  to  justify  repotting 
at  that  time,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  per¬ 
form  the  operation  when  growth  appears ^about 
commencing. 

Canterbury  Bells. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Canterbury 
Bells?  We  have  a  bed  of  them,  but  they  are 
too  crowded  to  flower  well  where  they  are.  1 
have  been  told  that  March  is  a  good  time. 
(A.  L.). 

They  might  with  advantage  have  been  planted 
in  their  permanent  positions  in  September  or 
October,  and  this  would  have  given  them  room 
to  make  good  growth  while  the  ground  was  yet  1 
warm.  Crowding  is  always  highly  detrimental 
'to  such  plants,  and  if  you  left  them  where  they 
are  you  could  not  expect  them  to  flower  well  in 
July  next,  because  they  can  now  scarcely  make 
any  more  growth  if  they  are  as  crowded  els  you 
state.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  planting 
these  biennials  early  is  that  they  can  form  a 
number  of  crowns  with  large  leaves.  The  stronger 
the  plants  the  first  season,  the  more  flowers  will 
they  have  next  year  from  each  root.  We  should 
advise  you,  therefore,  to  dig  and  manure  the 
ground,  if  not  already  done,  and  plant  them  out 
at,  once  a  foot  apart  in  the  lines  and  15m.  to 
18in.  between  the  lines  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plants. 

Names  of  Plants, 

(H.  W.  J.)  1,  Cotoneaster  Simonii ;  2, 

Osmanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius  (not  a  Holly) ; 

3,  Cupressus  lawsonia.ua  picta ;  4,  Jasminum 

nudiflorum ;  5,  Pernettya. — (R.  G.,  Warwick)  1, 
Vinca  major  variegata :  2,  Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus  variegatus ;  3,  Begonia  incarnata  insignis ;  4, 
Centropogon  lucyanus. — (T.  Webb)  1,  Adiantum 
Ghiesbreghtii ;  2,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  varie¬ 
gatus;  3,  Pelargonium  denticulatum. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.— Sutton’s  Amateur’s 
Guide  in  Horticulture  for  1906. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Spring 
Catalogue  for  1906 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Man 
Chester. — Seeds,  1906. 

James  1  eitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London, 
S.W. — Seed  Catalogue,  1906  ;  also  List  of  Border 
Carnations  and  Picotees  ;  Novelties  for  1906  :  and 
New  Chrysanthemums  for  1906. 

Frank  Lilley,  Guernsey.— Chrysanthemum 
Catalogue  for  1906. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  Londcn,  S.E,  ' 
— Peeds’  Seeds. 

William  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs. — Catalogue 
of  Giant-flowered  Sweet  Peas. 

Scremerston  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Pottery. 

Fidler  &  Sons,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores, 
Reading. — Seed  Catalogue  for  1906. 
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Crotons.  &  # 


TREATMENT 

AND 

PROPAGATION. 


•>  SOCIETY  DOINGS.  * 


Crotons  have  now  become  indispensable  as 
decorative  plants,  playing  a  most  important 
part  both  in  plant  stores  and  in  artistic 
grouping.  No  one,  I  think,  will  regret  the 
disappearance  of  the  huge  specimens  that  were 
to  be  seen  in  our  plant  stores  and  exhibitions 
a  few  years  since,  the  smaller  plants  in  48 
and  32  pots  being  more  useful  for  house  and 
table  decoration  generally.  Crotons  can  be 
propagated  in  several  ways,  the  best  being  by 
cuttings  inserted  at  almost  any  time,  but 
there  should  be  a  fail-  amount  struck  erery 
spring  and  grown  on  to  meet  the  demand. 
Side  growths  should  be  selected  about  3in. 
long,  and  inserted  fire  in  a  60  pot,  using  soil 
consisting  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  soil 
with  a  sprinkling  of  silrer  sand.  When 
finished  place  in  a  propagating  case  of  about 
80  deg.  As  soon  as  rooted,  pot  off  singly  into 
60’s,  using  the  same  mixture  of  soil  as  before, 
and  place  them  in  the  lightest  position  possible 
in  the  store,  as  very  little  shade  is  necessary 
eren  in  summer.  If  well-coloured  plants  are 
looked  for,  syringe  them  twice  daily,  whigh 
will  help  o  promote  growth  and  keep  down 
ins ’ct  pests,  such  as  thrjp  and  red  spider  and 


I  hare  always  been  much  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  what  has  been  written  at  rarious  times  on 
mealy  bug  in  rineries,  and  anxiously  waited 
for  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  tried  in  an 
old  rinery  some  years  ago.  I  now  wish  to 
make  my  experience  known  to  all  who  would 
care  to  gire  the  plan  a  trial.  On  taking 
charge  of  a  range  of  rineries  I  found  an  old 
lean-to  so  much  infested  with  bug  that  I  was 
told  for  years  hardly  any  of  the  bunches  were 
any  use  for  table. 

I  did  not  think  nor  could  I  conceire  a  house 
more  unlikely  to  be  cleaned  than  this  was. 
The  first  winter  I  cleaned  the  house,  and  as 
far  as  possible  the  Vines  were  scraped,  except 
the  spurs.  They  were  then  dressed  as  usual 
and  the  border  attended  to,  but  I  thought  if 
syringing  was  practised  to  start  them  ah  our 
compound  would  be  washed  off  in  a.  week, 
then  what  would  prerent  the  bug  from  making 
its  appearance  as  numerous  as  'ever?  So  I 
started  them  without  syringing,  maintaining 


I  hare  found  Canadian  Wonder  Bean  the 
best  dwarf  for  all  purposes,'  and  if  sown  on  a 
sheltered  border  the  last  week  in  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May  Beans  may  be  gathered  by 
the  20th  of  July.  They  should  be  2ft.  apart 
all  ways  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  in  dry 
weather  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure 
will  greatly  assist  the  derelopment  of  the 
pods.  Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  pick¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  as  learing  them 
on  the  plants  too  long  stops  fruiting  a  great 
deal  sooner  than  if  picked  off.  Champion 
Scarlet  and  Giant  Scarlet  are,  in  my  opinion, 
far  the  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  They 
are  also  good  croppers,  and  will  grow  8ft.  high 


mealy  bug,  the  latter  being  the  worst  pest  to 
get  rid  of.  Methylated  spirits,  applied  with  a 
brush,  is  the  best  cure  for  bug,  being  safe 
and  effectual. 

Shift  the  plants  on  as  they  require  it,  using 
soil  with  a  bit  more  loam  for  this  potting, 
making  the  soil  around  the  balls  moderately 
firm.  As  soon  as  they  become  pot-bound  in 
the  32  pots  give  them  liquid  manure  and  clear 
soot-water  twice  weekly,  and  well-coloured 
plants  ought  to  be  the  result.  Old  plants 
that  have  well-coloured  tops  and  have  lost 
their  lower  leaves  should  be  cut  off  and  placed 
into  bottles  of  clean  water  containing  a  lump 
of  charcoal.  •  Then  place  bottles  in  strong 
bottom  heat,  which  will  cause  them  to  push 
out  roots  into  the  water  in  all  directions. 
Then  take  them  out  and  pot  up  into  48  s. 
I’ll  is  is  the  best  way  I  have  found  to  root  tops 
of  leggy  plants  more  quickly  than  ringing, 
which  is  the  general  rule  practised  with  old 
plants.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties  are 
Warrenii,  Thompsonii,  Angustifolium,  Chel- 
soni.  Lady  Zetland,  Aneitense,  Weismannii, 
Mrs.  Dorman,  Ruberrimum,  Countess,  Pic- 
turatum,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Sunset. 

L.  S.  Small. 


atmospheric  moisture  by  evaporating  pans  and 
the  usual  damping-down  two  or  three  times 
daily. 

The  Vines  broke  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
syringed,  but  in  due  time  a  few  insects  made 
their  appearance,  but  were  disposed  of  uj  a 
small  pointed  stick  dipped  in  methylated 
spirits.  That  year  we  had  only  three  bunches 
spoiled.  The  second  year  we  treated  the 
Vines  just  the  same,  and  when  any  insects 
made  their  appearance  we  used  the  methy¬ 
lated  spirits,  and  only  two  bunches  were 
spoiled.  The  third  season  only  a  few  insects 
were  seen,  and  all  the  fruit  was  perfectly 
clean.  The  fourth  season  we  did  not  see  a 
single  insect,  so  I  think  I  can  pronounce  the 
vinery  clean,  the  3  ines  and  fruit  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  only  on  three  occasions  was  the 
syringe  used,  when  a  little  spider  made  its 
appearance.  I  can  strongly  recommend  any 
of  your  readers  to  try  this  method ;  they  will 
not  find  it  fail.  By  using  the  syringe  you  will 
fail  utterly.  "  Max. 

« 


and  then  turn  back  and  reach  the  ground  if 
kept  from  seeding.  I  find  it  the  best  to  dig 
trenches  similar  to  Celery  trenches,  but  not 
quite  so  deep,  and  place  some  decayed  manure 
in  the  bottom,  then  a  slight  covering  of  soil. 
The  Beans  are  planted  8in.  apart,  "and  the 
rows  are  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  sun 
to  reach  both  sides  of  plants.  Should  black- 
fly  appear,  give  at  once  a  syringing  with 
quassia  extract,  and  assist  the  crop  with  some 
liquid  manure  water  as  soon  as  a  good  set  has 
been  obtained.  The  pods  should  get  lOin.  to 
12in.  long  if  treated  thus. 

B.  E.  G.  Bowyer. 

Morton  Hall  Gardens,  Swinderby,  Lincoln. 


Never  say  Die. 

Reference  to  societies  which  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  for  pluck  in  face  of  discouraging  and  con¬ 
tinued  reverses  will  hardly  prove  tiresome.  The 
societies  which  exhibit  such  admirable  determina¬ 
tion  deserve  recognition  and  their  way  of  confront¬ 
ing  misfortune  may  incite  other  lik  e  associations  to 
meet  difficulties  in  the  same  spirit  of  resolution. 
Therefoie  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  place  on 
record  the  fact  that  the  Alnwick  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society  have  unanimously  decided 
to  bold  a  show  again  next  year,  notwithstanding 
that  the  last  three  shows  were  financial  failures, 
and  that  nearly  £70  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  sinking  fund  in  order  to  meet  deficiencies. 
Each  year  the  wea  her  has  proved  unfavourable, 
and  this  faclor  indeed  has  been  responsible  for  the 
abser  ce  of  success.  If  it  should  prove  wet  again 
next  year  what  time  this  worthy  north-country 
society  hold  their  show,  then  we  shall  account  the 
Fates  even  le  s  discern  ng  than  thej  are  reputed 
to  be. 


Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employees 
Association. 

The  third  annual  dinner  and  social  re-union  of 
this  progressive  association  was  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9th  at  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin.  Mr.  J.  J, 
Egan.  J.P.,  presided,  and  the  attendance  included 
Mr.  D  Houston,  F.L.S.,  Dr.  G.  H.  Pethybiidge, 
B.Sc.,  R.  L.  Praeger,  of  the  National  Library, 
Prof.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Janies  Robertson,  J.P. 
The  toast  of  the  King  having  been  honoured,  the 
winners  in  the  recent  competitions  received  their 
prizes.  Mr.  D.  Houston  proposed  the  toast  of 
•‘  The  Association,”  which,  he  said,  had  had  a 
brilliant  career  during  the  last  year.  The  mem¬ 
bership  had  increased  ;  they  had  undertaken  four 
excurs  ons  to  places  of  interest ;  had  two  public 
lectures  ;  while  they  also  had  a  series  of  plant 
( lass  lectures,  in  connection  with  w-hich  the  mem¬ 
bers  bad  to  do  real  study  and  conduct  certain 
experiments.  The  juniormembershad  been  particu¬ 
larly  earnest  in  carrying  out  this  woik,  while  the 
average  attendance  at  the  classes  amounted  to  40. 
They  also  showed  great  activity  in  regard  to  the 
competitions.  He  very  much  hoped  that  the  ad  vance 
to  be  recorded  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
home  where  they  could  permanently  keep  collec¬ 
tions  of  such  grasses,  etc.,  as  were  the  outcome  of 
forthcoming  competitions.  In  view  of  the  work 
they  had  done,  it  was  no  wonder  there  was  a 
friendly  jealousy  among  their  friends  across  the 
Irish  Sea.  Mr.  J.  J.  Egan,  J.P.,  in  responding, 
said  that  the  intelligent  ap|  lication  of  the  science 
of  botany  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  horii- 
culture  was  essential  to  the  members  of  the  trade- 
-V  seedsman  was  supposed  to  know  everything 
about  plants,  their  diseases  and  remedies,  and  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  became  essential.  “Our 
Employers ’’ was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Burn,  who 
said  they  could  not  have  done  so  much  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interest  of  their  employers.  Mr.  D. 
MacLeod,  in  reply,  said  that  the  association  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  employers  the  sup¬ 
port  it  so  well  deserved,  and  the  more  they 
saw  of  its  members,  the  better  they  liked  them. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  they  wanted  a  habita¬ 
tion  of  their  dwn,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  that  would  be  forthcoming.  In 
conclusion  he  emphasised  the  words  “Go  on.” 
The  toast  of  “  Our  Guests  ”  was  happily  proposed 
by  Mr..  W  .  S.  Hall.  Mr.  Pethybiidge,.  Ph  D., 
B.Sc.,  in  replying,  said  that  science  and  practice 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  oftener  the 
scientific  man  came  down  from  his  lofty-  pedestal 
and  met  the  practical  man,  the  betterVould  be 
the  results  likely  to  be  attained.  The  toast  of 
“  The  Press,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowan,  and  “  Our 
Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sinclair, 
followed,  and,  like  the  others,  were  heartily 
honoured.  The  musical  programme  was  excellent, 
the  proceedings  concluding  with  the  singing  of 
“  Aulcl  Lang  Syne.” 


/Aealy  Bug.  -  N™“ 


ANTIDOTE. 


DWARF  JS, 

FRENCH  BEANS  AND  RUNNERS. 
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Bath  Gardeners’  Debating  Society. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  T.  Pawott,  made  a  state¬ 
ment,  at  the  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.  of  the 
Bath  Gardeners’  Debating  Society,  regarding  the 
future  plans  of  the  society.  They  had  arra  ged, 
he  said,  a  very  good  programme  of  lectures  in  the 
new  year  and  gave  full  particulars.  He  also 
mentioned  that  the  second  annual  smoking 
concert  would  he  held  on  the  8th  January.  The 
chairman  read  an  instructive  paper  on  “  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  ”  of  which  he  has  made  a 
special  study.  An  interesting  debate  followed. 

Lecture  on  Bush  Fruit. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Egharn  and 
District  G.M.T.A.  Mr.  W.  Swan  was  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Deadman,  of  Wye  Agricultural 
College,  gave  a  lecture  on  bush  and  small 
fruit.  The  subjects  dealt  with  were  Black 
and  Bed  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries. 
The  lecturer  said  the  fiist  consideration  was 
choosing  a  suitable  position  and  seeing  that  it 
was  properly  drained.  In  the  case  of  Black 
Currants,  where  growers  were  greatly  troubled 
with  the  mite  lie  recommended  planting  the 
young  bushes  in  threes,  and  cropping  them  as 
hard  as  possible  until  the  mite  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  then  root  them  out  and  burn  them,  and  get 
a  fresh  stock.  The  lecturer  gave  some  useful 
information  on  planting,  pruning,  and  feeding  ; 
also  destroying  insect  pests.  A  very  interesting 
and  instructive  discussion  followed. 

T  J.  Wheeler,  Hon  Sec. 

Wargrave  and  District  G. M.I.A. 

The  last  meeting  for  this  year  was  held  on 
Dec.  13th,  and  was  well  attended.  The  officers 
and  committee  for  1906  were  nominated,  after 
which  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  gardener  to  Captain 
Coleridge,  Twyford,  read  a  most  useful  paper  on 
poisonous  plants.  After  reviewing  the  old 
time  superstitions  connected  with  plant  lore,  ana 
showing  that  they  were  nothing  but  superstitions, 
he  went  on  to  state  that  the  poison  secreted  by 
plants  in  their  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  fruit,  etc., 
was  provided  for  natural  defence.  The  economic 
value  of  certain  poisonous  plants  was  pointed  out ; 
for  instance,  the  Opium  Poppy,  the  Solanum 
family,  the  Tobacco  plant,  and  many  others.  The 
well-known  hedgerow  and  meadow  plants  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  most  deadly  poisons,  as 
Hemlock,  Nightshade,  Henbane,  Foxglove,  Wild 
Arum,  Autumn  Crocus,  Fools’  Parsley,  Ivy,  etc., 
were  mentioned,  and  he  also  showed  that  by 
cultivation  certain  plants,  as  Celery  and  Potatos, 
lost  their  poisonous  properties,  while  others  again 
seemed  to  be  poisonous  to  animals,  birds,  etc., 
and  not  to  human  beings,  and  vice  versa.  The 
danger,  of  putting  flowers  in  the  mouth  when 
about  the  garden  was  mentioned,  as  some  were 
liable  to  cause  blisters  on  the  lips  and  tongue. 
The  pretty  Primula  obconic a  came  in  for  rather 

severe  strictures,  as  Mr.  Scott  had  suffered  much 
inconvenience  and  pain  from  its  poisonous  proper¬ 
ties  on  his  hands,  arms  and  iace.  One  of  the 
best  discussions  ever  carried  on  by  the  members 
followed,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Scolt  for  his  instructive  paper.  A  good  list 
of  subjects  for  next  session  was  arranged. 

H.  Coleby,  Hon.  Sec. 


Annual  Meetings, 

The  Cornhill  (Aberdeen)  H.  A.,  have  a  credit 
balance  in  hand  of  £4  15s.  6d.  Mr.  Gordon  Dull, 
of  Park,  was  elected  lion,  president;  Mr.  Alexander 
Morrison,  president ;  Mr.  James  Henry  and  Mr. 
W.  Cowie,  vice-presidents  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Fraser 
(The  Hall),  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  was 
resolved  to  hold  an  “At  Home  ”  about  the  middle 
of  January  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
funds  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Saunders,  secretary  of  Mount  Sorrel 
H.  S.,  said  the  year  had  been  fairly  successful. 
A  falling  off  in  the  gate-money  had  reduced  the 
balance  iu  hand  to  £9.  The  subscriptions  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £27. 

According  to  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Millom 
(Cumberland)  H.S.,  the  year  was  commenced  with 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £19  14s.  lid.  There  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  subscriptions  of  about 
£20,  the  amount  collected  being  £35  13s.  Id. 
Expenditure  included  £34  5s.  6d.  for  prize  money, 
which  was  £15  more  than  was  given  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  balancejn  hand  is  £11  5s.  7jd. 
Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  Quarry-  blouse,  was  re-electei 
lion,  secre’ary. 

Recent  Lectures  and  Papers. 

“  Insect  Pests,”  lecture  by  Mr.  Horrell, 
Professor  of  Biology  to  the  Essex  C.C. — Colches¬ 
ter  and  District  G.A. 

“Assimilation  by  Plants,”  lecture  by  Mr.  E. 
Peake. — East  Anglian  H.  Club  (Norwich). 

“  The  Iris  Family,”  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  Stephen¬ 
son. — Wey bridge  and  District  H.S. 

“Common-sense  Gardening,”  lecture  by  Mr.  J. 
0.  Law. — Woking  H.A. 

“  Decorative  Chrysanthemums,”  lecture  by  Mr. 
N.  Prosser. — Bournemouth  and  District  G.M.  1.  A. 

“  Chrysanthemum  Culture.”  lecture  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Donoghue,  of  Baulon  Hill,  Leeds. — Wake¬ 
field  Paxton  S. 

“The  Potato  Question,”  by  Mr.  G.  Vallance 
(Mr.  J.  Kitson’s  gardener  at  Striphay). — Tor¬ 
quay  Gardeners’  M.I.A. 

“  Herbaceous  Borders  and  Plants,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Ladhams. — Shirley  Gardeners'  M.I.A. 

“.Herbaceous  Plants,”  by  Mr.  G.  Hart. — 
Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 

“  Seakale,”  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Yoell. — Chislehurst 

G. A. 

“Mistakes  often  made  in  Potting,  Watering, 
and  Ventilating,”  address  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Edwards, 
of  'South  Wembury. — M.l.H.  of  the  Plymouth 
and  District  Branch  of  the  British  G.A. 

“  Hollies,”  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook. — Royal 

H. S. 

“  Chrysanthemums,”  paper  by  Miss  Philbrick, 
of  the  Cedars,  Halsted. — Chelmsford  G.A. 

“Reproduction  of  Ferns,”  address  by  Mr. 
WT.  H.  Phillips.— Belfast  Naturalists  Field  Club. 

“  Trips  through  California  and  Japan,”  lecture 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Charlton. — Tunbridge  Wells  G.A. 

“  Wall  Gardening,”  lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Payne, 
gardener  to  Lord  Farrer. — Abinger  and  District 
Gardeners’  M.I.A. 

“  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion,”  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Tribbiek,  F.R.H.S. — 
Isle  of  Wight  H.A. 

“  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,”  paper  by  Mr.  A. 
Bush. — Cb.elmstoid  G.A. 


“Mistakes  and  Difficulties  of  Fruit  Culture,’ 
lecture  by  Mr.  J.  C heal.— Croydon  H.S. 

“Hints  on  Writing  Essays,”  paper  by  Mr.  H 
Melling. — Crawley  and  District  G.  M.I.S. 

“  Chrysanthemum  Growing,”  paper  by  Mr.  O. 
Crouch,  of  Heybridge. — Maldon  and  District 

G. A. 

“The  Violet,”  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Creek,  of  Chantry 
Gardens. — Ipswich  and  District  G.A. 

“Melon  Culturs  for  Market,”  paper  by  Hr 
Edwards,  of  St.  John’s  Road. — Chelmsford  and 
District  G.A. 

“  Freesia  refracta  alba,”  paper  by  Mr.  Wickens, 
The  Gardens,  Southlawn. — Bickley  and  District 

H. S. 

“A  Trip  to  the  International  Show  at  Edin¬ 
burg,”  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Winder,  Howden  Dene 
Gardens. — Cambridge  and  District  G. M.I.S. 


Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  many  notes  are 
held  over  this  week.  Secretaries  of  horticultural 
societies  are  urged  t  o  forward  to  us  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  fixtures  of  shows  ami  dates  of 
meetings,  etc.,  for  inclusion  in  our  diaiy  of  forth¬ 
coming  events. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway  Train 
Accidents  only,  but  against  All  Passenger 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

he  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative  of 
any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on  duty 
excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with  his  or 
her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or  to  a  public 
vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger  service,  in  which  he 
or  she  was  riding  as  an  ordinary  passenger  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  his  or  her  person 
this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in  which  it 
is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature  written  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her,  place 
of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is  signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  accident  be  given  to  the 
Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance  within 
seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  c‘n  claim  in  respect  of  more 
than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed _ _ .... - - - - 

Address . .  „  . . — . 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  Insurance  is  guaranteed  by 

THE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Ltd, 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  whom  all  communications  shouli  be  male. 


APPARATUS. 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES  .  - 

AND 

CONSERVATORIES. 


Best  and  Cheapest ;  will 
burn  12  hours  without 
attention. 

Estimates  for  complete 
apparatus  for  any  sized 
house  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Before  ordering  else¬ 
where,  send  me  your 
particulars. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS, 

Heating  Engineer, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


ANTHRACITE 

Direct  from  Colliery. 


Apply  Proprietor, 

ESSERY,  SWANSEA. 

Established  1848. 


GOLD 

MEDAL 

FERTILIZER. 

,i| 

.E  FRUITIE 

R 

11  PERFECTION  OF 

7  7  PLANT  FOOD. 

20/-cwt.  Car. Paid. 

IT  IS  A  FACT  MORE  PRIZES  WON  BY  USING 
“LE  FRUITIER”  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  MANURE. 

W.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

WOOD  CREEN, LONDON,  N. 
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